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PREFACE. 


rr^HIS  volume  concludes  the  Religious  EncyclopcBdia  in  advance  of  the  Gerniau 
-*-  original.  The  revised  edition  of  Herzog  has  so  far  reached  only  the.  thir- 
teenth volume,  to  article  "Ring;"  but,  by  the  kindness  of  the  German  editor  and 
publisher,  I  had  the  benefit  of  several  advanced  sheets  of  letter  S.  For  the  remain- 
ing titles  the  editors  used  the  last  seven  volumes  of  the  first  edition  (XIV.-XXI., 
published  1861-66,  to  which  was  added  an  Index  volume  in  1868).  The  best 
articles,  which  \vill  be  retained  in  the  new  edition,  have  been  reproduced,  con- 
densed and  supplemented  to  date  by  competent  hands.  But  fully  one-half  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  original  matter,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  English 
and  American  sch<ilars  who  are  known  to  be  familiar  with  tlie  topics  assigned  to 
tliom.     For  their  kind  and  hearty  co-operation  we  again  return  our  sincere  thanks. 

The  tlu'ee  volumes  of  tliis  work  are  equivalent  in  size  to  about  seven  or  eight 
volumes  of  the  German  work  on  wliieh  it  is  based.  Our  aim  lias  been  to  put  (he 
reader  in  possession  of  tiie  substance  of  Herzog,  with  such  additional  information 
as  the  English  reader  needs,  and  cannot  expect  from  a  German  work  written  exclu- 
sively for  German  readers.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  make  an  enejclopicdia  of 
one  country  and  people  answer  the  wants  of  another,  without  serious  clianges  and 
modifications.  Moreover,  an  encyclojiaidia  ougiit  to  be  reconstructed  every  ten 
years;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  renew  its  joutii  and  usefulness  as  soon 
as  tlie  jaesent  edition  is  out  of  date. 

With  tlie  reception  of  the  work  I  liave  every  rea.son  to  be  satisfied.  It  lias 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  secured  a  permanent  jilace  in  the  reference-liltrary 
of  ministers,  students,  and  intelligent  laymen  of  all  denominations.  Coniiiutent 
judges  acknowledge  its  impartiality  and  catholicity,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the 
leading  articles,  wiiich  are  written  and  signed  b^*  conscientious  sciioUirs  of  estab- 
lislicd  rei)utation.  Tlie  jilan  of  condensation  ha.s  been  generally  approved,  as  (lie 
only  feasible  way  by  which  such  a  vast  thesaurus  of  German  learning  could  be 
made  accessible  and  useful  to  the  Engli.sh  reader.  Errors  and  defects  in  a  work 
which   embraces  many  thousands  of  facts  and  dates  arc  unavoidable :   but  pains 
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have  been  taken  to  secure  strict  accuracy,  and  mistakes  are  corrected  in  the  plates 
as  soon  as  discovered. 

The  completed  work  is  now  committed  to  the  favor  of  the  public  witli  the 
prayer  that  God  may  bless  its  use  for  the  promotion  of  sound  Christian  learning. 

Philip  Schaff. 

New  Yokk,  Feb.  ],  18&4. 
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SAAOIA  HA  CAON,  Ben  Joseph,  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  KayCini,  Up]*  r  Ki;_\iit,  892 ;  d.  at  Sura, 
Babylonia,  Oil  or  91J.  lie  was  educated  by  the 
Karaites,  yet  he  became  their  vigorous  opponent, 
lie  is  distinguished  for  his  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other 
books  (each  of  which  he  accompanied  by  brief 
annotations),  his  grammatical  and  lexical  works, 
and,  above  all,  for  his  treatise  in  defence  of  Juda- 
ism, Relii/ion  and  Doctrines,  written  in  Arabic,  but 
now  known  only  by  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Judah  l)en-Tibbon,  German  translations  by  Fiirst 
(Die  jiulisclten  Kelifiionsji/iilosophen  des  Millelallers, 
i.  Bnd.,  Emunol  \\'e-Deot  oder  Glauhenslchre  und 
Philosophie  von  Saadja  Fajjumi,  Leipzig,  1845) 
and  by  Ph.  Bloch,  in  Jiidisclies  LiUraliirhlall.  Mag- 
deburg, 1878.  By  his  translation.s,  made  between 
915  and  928,  he  acquired  such  fame  that  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  Sura  in  Babylon  to 
be  gaon  (head  teacher)  of  the  famous  Jewish 
school  there,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  (933-9.37),  when 
he  was  kept  from  his  office,  and  lived  in  Bagdad. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  Heligion 
and  Doctrines.  His  position  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  is  thus  indicated  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Briggs:  "The  /'e.s7i«/,  or  literal  interpretation,  is 
used  in  the  Targuni  of  Onkelos  and  the  Greek 
version  of  Aquila,  with  reference  to  the  law,  but 
found  little  expression  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
The  Qarites  [Karaites]  were  the  iiist  to  emplia- 
size  it  in  the  eighth  century.  Before  this  time 
there  is  no  trace  of  Hebrew  grammar  or  Hebrew 
dictionary.  The  Qarites  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
rabbinical  Halacha,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  literal  sense,  and  became  extreme  literalists. 
Influenced  by  them,  Saadia  introduced  the  literal 
method  into  the  rabbinical  schools,  and  used  it  as 
the  most  potent  weapon  to  overcome  the  Qarit<'S. 
He  became  the  father  of  Jewish  exegesis  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  w.is  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  distingui.shed  scholars,  wlio  have  left  monu- 
ments of  Jewish  learning."  —  liihiical  Studt/,  New 
York,  1883,  pp.  .3(»3,  304.  See  also  L.  Wogck: 
lliatoire  dc  la  Bilile  el  de  Vexc'g'cse  hihliijue  jwiqu'ii 
noa  jours,  Pari.s,  1881;  J.  Gutt.mann:  Die  lleti- 
gionsphilosophie  des  Saadia  darijestelll  u.  erl&uterl, 
Gottmgen,  1H«2. 

SAALSCHUtZ,  Joseph  Levin,  German  rabbi ; 
b.  at  K(piii--lMTg,  March  15,  isiil  ;  ,1.  there  Aug. 
23,  iMiio.  lb- shidicd  iu  the  university  of  Konig.i- 
berg;  became  Ph.  I),  in  1hl'4,  and  in  IMii  privat- 
docent  in  philosoiihy,  and  afterwards  professor 
extraordinary,  —  tlie  first  .lew  who  ever  received 
the  appointment.  From  1825  to  1820  he  tjiught 
in  the  Berlin  .Icwisli  public  school;  from  1820  to 
1835  wa.s  rabbi  in  Vienna;  from  1835  to  his  death 
was  rabbi  in  Konig.sberg.  His  principal  works 
are  Das  Mnsaische  Rrrlil  (1846-4K,  2  vols.,  2<i  ed., 
18(!3),  a.\\i\  ArchUoloqie  dfr  Ilclirder  (XHhfS.-I  \t,\n.). 

SABA'OTH  [niKix,  na^au9,  "hosts  :  "  the  trans- 
literation oorurs  in  the  Knglish  Version  only  in 
Rom.  ix.  29,  cited  from  Isa.  i.  0,  and  .las.  v.  4: 
elsewhere  the  translation  is  used].     The  designa- 


tion of  God  as  "Jehovah  Sabaoth  "  is  not  found  in 
all  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  lacking  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  and  Judges;  is  used  first  in  First 
and  Second  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  11,  iv.  4,  xv.  2, 
xvii.  45;  2  Sam.  v.  10,  vi.  2,  18,  vii.  8,  26,  27), 
then  in  Kings,  but  very  seldom,  and  only  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  Kings  xviii.  15,  xix.  10,  14  ; 
2  Kings  iii.  14).  In  the  prophetical  lx)oks  of 
Amos,  Isaiah,  .Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  it  frequently  occurs ;  but  in  the  others 
seldom,  and  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  not  at  all. 
It  is  missing  iu  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesia.stes,  and 
Canticles,  generally  in  the  Psalms,  entirely  in 
the  post-exilian  books,  except  in  1  Chronicles,  in 
direct  relation  to  David  (xi.  9,  xvii.  7,  24).  The 
original  meaning  of  the  apj)cllation  ".Jehovah 
Sabaoth  "  does  not  imply,  as  many  maintain,  that 
.Jehovah  was  a  god  of  war ;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
that  period  when  he  was  fighting  in  a  wondrous 
way  for  his  people  that  the  appellation  is  un- 
known. In  1  Sam.  xvii.  45  its  juxtaposition  with 
"  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel "  shows  that  it  did 
not  mean  the  same  as  the  latter.  So  al.so  Ps.  xxiv. 
8  (cf .  with  10)  proves  that  "  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle  "  was  a  different  and  lower  conception  to 
"the  Lord  of  hosts."  Nor  are  the  "hosts  "  to  be 
understood  of  the  creation  generally.  The  apixl- 
lation  comes  from  the  "  heavenly  hosts,"  including 
both  the  stars  and  the  angels,  and  calls  attentiju 
to  the  position  of  Jehovah  above  both  classes : 
hence  the  folly  of  star-worship,  so  common  in  the 
countries  surrounding  Israel.  The  stars  are  inei-e 
lights  (Gen.  i.  14),  created  for  a  definite  purpose 
(Ps.  civ.  19),  although  in  their  way  eloquent  of 
Jehovah's  praise  (Ps.  viii.  3,  xix.  1).  Above  them 
far  is  Jehovah,  who  made  them,  and  rules  them. 
Similar  is  the  ca.se  respecting  angels.  They  con- 
stitute the  upper  congregation  of  worship[)ers  (Ps. 
cxlviii.  2,  cl.  1),  who  praise  God  for  his  wonders  of 
providence  and  grace  (Ps.  xxix.  9,  Ixxxix.  ti  sqq.). 
riiey  also  are  the  messengers  of  (Jod  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  mighty  acts.  When  God  is  styled 
".Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  his  sn|H'riority  to  angels  is 
set  forth  :  hence  the  epithet  rebukes  star-worship, 
and  other  forms  of  idolatry;  represents  liim  as 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  ready  to  put  down  every  opixisitiou  to  the 
people  of  his  choice.  OKIII-Klt, 

SAB  AS,  St.,  b.  at  Mutahusca,  or  Mutala,  a 
village  in  (apjiadocia,  43!) ;  d.  near  Jerusalem, 
about  531.  W'hi'U  he  was  only  eight  years  old, 
he  gave  up  all  his  wealth,  and  retireil  into  a  mon- 
astery, whenci'  he  ten  years  afterwards  went  to 
Palestine,  and  ,s<'ltleii  as  a  hermit,  und  pu|iil  of 
Euthyniius,  iu  the  desert  near  Jeru,Halem.  As 
his  fame  for  sanctity  incri'nsed,  many  Christians 
joined  him,  and  a  laurn  was  formed  umler  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil.  In  481  Bishoii  Salliistius  of 
Jerusalem  onlained  him  a  priest,  and  made  him 
abbot  of  an  ordi-r  of  monks  he  had  founded,  anil 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Saliailfs.  H" 
iutriMlnced  a  very  severe  ilisripline,  was  a  /.ealoiis 
defender  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  ft>unded  sev- 
eral munaiiterie.H,  and  enjoyed  the  contidence  ami 
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esteem  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  lie  is  com- 
memorated by  tlie  Roman  Church  on  Dec.  5. 
The  existing  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  founded  by  him. 
—  Two  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  both  of 
whom  suffered  martyrdom,  —  the  one  in  Rome 
(272),  tlie  other  in  AVallacliia  (372),  —  are  com- 
memorated respectively  on  the  24tli  and  the  12th 
of  April.  —  Finally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
hermit  Julian  of  tdessa  also  is  surnamed  Sabas. 
.See  Ada  SS.  April  12  and  Oct.  IS;  Sciirockh  : 
Kirchtni/psihic/il,;  xviii.  44  sqq.        NEUPECKEIi. 

SABBATARIANS.  See  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists. 

SABBATH  (lleh.  shabbath  ;  Gi:,  to  sabbaton,  or 
ta  sabhata),  the  seventh  day,  regarded  among  the 
Israelites  as  holy,  and  a  day  of  rest.  It  is  of 
divine  origin,  its  type  being  the  seventh  day,  on 
which  God  rested  from  all  his  work.  Moses  in- 
troduced the  sabbath  first  in  connection  with  the 
manna  (Exod.  xvi.  .5,  22-30),  in  such  a  manner 
as  indicated  that  the  sabbath  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  people.  The  people  by  observing 
the  sabbath,  having  experienced  its  blessing,  re- 
ceived then  the  commandment  concerning  that 
day  on  Sinai.  The  expression  in  Exod.  xx.  8, 
"  Remember  the  sabbath  day,"  is  not  intended  to 
remind  of  the  sabbath  as  an  ancient  in.stitution, 
but  it  rather  means  that  the  people  should  always 
remember  the  now  existing  order  of  the  sabbath. 
The  signification  of  the  sabbath  can  only  be 
known  from  the  Old  Testament  (cf .  Gen.  ii.  3 ; 
Exod.  XX.  11,  xxxi.  13-17),  which  is  as  follows: 
God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day :  he  therefore  blessed  and  sancti- 
fied this  day  of  completing  his  work.  In  like 
manner,  the  people  which  he  had  sanctified  unto 
himself,  and  which  acknowledged  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world  as  their  God,  was  to  sanctify, 
after  every  six  days  of  labor,  the  seventh  day  as  a 
day  of  rest ;  and  this  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  his  people.  These  sen- 
tences convey  the  following  ideas.  (1)  Like  God, 
so  is  man  to  work  and  to  rest.  The  life  of  man  is 
to  become  a  likene.ss  of  the  divine :  especially  are 
the  people,  called  to  be  the  organ  of  establishing 
a  divine  order  of  life  upon  earth,  to  be  known  as 
the  people  of  tlie  living  God  by  the  change  of 
labor  and  rest,  corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  divine  life.  (2)  In  blessed  rest  the  divine 
work  is  finished  ;  because  the  creating  God  rests 
satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  his 
creation  itself  is  finished.  In  short,  "  the  seventh 
day  is  not  the  negation  of  hexahenieron,  but  the 
blessing  and  sanctification  of  the  same."  There- 
lore,  also,  the  work  of  men  is  not  to  be  of  a  nega- 
tive nature,  but  it  was  to  fini.sh  itself  in  a  blessed 
harmony  of  existence.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
the  whole  history  of  men  was  to  complete  itself  in 
an  harmonious  order  of  God,  as  is  already  guar- 
anteed in  the  sabbath  of  the  creation,  and  pre- 
figured in  the  sabbath  seasons.  The  rest  of  God 
on  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  which  is  without 
an  evening,  moves  over  the  whole  cour.se  of  the 
world  to  receive  it  at  last  in  itself.  The  whole 
fourth  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
bears  upon  this ;  viz.,  that  the  rest  in  God  is  to 
become  also  a  rest /or  men. 

Rut  we  get  the  full  object  of  the  sabbath  idea 
by  combining  it  with  the  dominion  of  sin  and 


death  which  have  entered  into  the  development 
of  the  human  society.  After  the  divine  cur.se 
had  been  pronounced  upon  the  earth,  and  man 
had  been  destined  to  work  for  his  food,  the 
desire  after  the  rest  of  God  becomes  a  craving 
after  redemption  (Gen.  v.  29).  Israel,  also,  whilst 
in  Egyptian  bondage  without  any  refreshing  inter- 
ruption, has  to  sigh  for  relief.  When  God,  at  the 
deliverance  from  bondage,  gave  liim  the  seasons 
of  rest  returning  regularly,  this  order  became  a 
thankful  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  experienced.  Therefore  it  is 
said  (Deut.  v.  15),  "And  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc.  But  there 
is  yet  another  point.  The  sabbath  has  only  its 
significance  as  the  seventh  day,  which  is  preceded 
by  six  work-days.  The  first  part  of  the  com- 
mandment concerning  the  sabbath,  which  is  a 
commandment  itself  (Exod.  xx.  9),  reads,  "  Six 
days  slialt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God."  Only  in  consequence  of  preceding  labor 
the  sabbath  is  to  follow,  as  work  and  creation 
completes  itself  in  God  in  blessed  rest.  The 
word  in  Gen.  iii.  19  retains  its  force,  only  that  the 
sabbath  becomes  "  a  corrective  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  men  living  under  the  curse  of  sin,  by 
the  heavy  and  oppressing  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  detracting  from  God."  We  need  not  dwell 
here  on  the  humane  character  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  in  its  enactments  provides  also  for  the 
rest  of  the  servant  and  stranger  as  well  as  for 
the  cattle  (Exod.  xx.  19,  xxiii.  12).  From  what 
has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  sabbath  is  a  divine 
institution,  a  divine  gift  sanctifying  the  people 
(Ezek.  XX.  12).  The  day  was  celebrated  by  rest 
from  labor  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21 ;  Num.  xv.  32),  and 
by  a  special  burnt  offering  presented  in  the 
temple  in  addition  to  the  usual  daily  offering, 
which  was  doubled  on  this  day  (Num.  xxviii.  9). 
In  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  the  show-bread 
was  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv.  8).  Deliberate  profana- 
tion of  this  day  was  punished  with  death  (Exod. 
xxxi.  14  sq.,  XXXV.  2),  which  was  inflicted  by 
stoning  (Num.  xv.  32  sq.).  The  Israelites  had 
to  bake  and  cook  their  food  for  the  sabbath  on 
the  preceding  day  (Exod.  xvi.  23),  to  which  un- 
doubtedly refers  the  injunction  in  xxxv.  3.  They 
were  also  forbidden  to  leave  the  camp  on  the 
sabbath  day  (Exod.  xvi.  29),  and,  with  reference 
to  this,  travelling  on  the  sabbath  was  afterwards 
also  forbidden.  Marketing  and  public  trade 
ceased  on  the  sabbath  (Neh.  x.  31,  xiii.  15,  16), 
and  it  was  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation 
of  Nehemiah  to  close  the  gates  on  that  day 
(Neh.  xiii.  19).  But  the  passages  in  Nehemiah, 
especially  x.  31,  show  that  at  that  time  a  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbath  had  not  yet  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  people.  The  measures,  how- 
ever, which  Nehemiah  took  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  quiet  sabbath  contain  nothing  of  that 
micrological  casuistry  which  prevailed  in  later 
times;  and  when  the  Chasidim  suffered  their  ene- 
mies to  cut  them  down,  rather  than  to  arm  on 
the  sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  32  sq. ;  2  Mace.  vi.  11), 
Mattathias,  apprehending  the  great  danger  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Jews,  laid  down  the  injunc- 
tion that  it  was  permitted  to  take  defensive 
measures  against  the  enemy,  and  to  abstain  from 
oSensive  operations  (1  Mace.  ii.  41 ;  2  Mace.  viii. 
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26).  Tliis  principle  prevailed  afterwards  (.Jos., 
Anil.  XIV.  4,  2),  but  not  always  (Jos.,  War,  II. 
lU,  2)  The  inventive  spirit  of  later  tiroes  laid 
down  the  minutest  and  8tricte.st  sabbath  regula- 
tions, which  are  contained  in  the  Tahuud,  and  a 
whole  Talmud  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
That  this  micrology  had  already  been  developed 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  we  know  from  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt.  lii.  2,  John  v.  10  sq.  In  spite  of 
these  minute  injuuctioiis  which  were  hedged 
about  the  sabbath,  this  day  was  to  l>e  regarded 
as  a  day  of  joy.  The  meals  for  the  sabbath  were 
prescribed,  everv  one  was  to  eat  three  meals ;  and 
the  Talmud  Shahhath  (fol.  118,  col.  1)  says,  "Who- 
ever observes  the  three  meals  on  the  sabbath  will 
be  saved  from  the  birth-pains  of  Messiali,  the 
judgment  of  hell,  and  the  war  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog." For  the  strict  sabbatli  observance  of  the 
Essenes,  cf.  the  art.  Essenes.  Cf.  Schroedf.r  : 
Salzunijen  u.  Gebrduche  des  lalmudiicli-rabbinisc/iett 
Judenlhutns,  pp.  34  sq.,  52  sq. ;  [Buxtork  :  Syna- 
gu(ja  Judaica;  Vitringa  :  Si/nagoga:  Picard: 
Jieligious  Ceremonies:  the  art.  "  Salibath,"  in 
Kiehm's  Ilandwurterlmch  and  in  IIambvroer's 
Jieal-Encyclopiidie].  OEHI.EU. 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Acts  i.  12). 
From  the  injunction  in  Kxod.  xvi.  20  the  scribes 
laid  down  the  rule  tliat  ati  Israelite  must  not  go 
two  thousand  yards  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
abode.  The  {>erinitted  distance  seems  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between 
the  ark  and  the  people  (.losh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  tradition  said  was  that  between 
the  ark  and  the  tents.  Whilst  the  rabbis  on  the 
one  hand  regulated  the  walking  on  the  sabbath 
days  by  allowing  only  a  certain  space,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  they  also  contrived  certain  means 
whereby  the  sabbath-day's  walk  could  be  ex- 
ceeded, without  transgressing  the  law,  by  the  so- 
called  mixlio  terminorum,  or  conneclion  of  dislances. 
They  ordained  that  all  those  who  wished  to  join 
their  social  gatherings  on  the  sabbath  were  to 
deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article  of  food 
in  a  certain  place  at  the  eml  of  the  sabbath-day's 
journey,  that  it  niiglit  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  sabbath-day's  journey 
could  be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus. 
Not  only  does  an  etitire  Talmudic  treatise  (Eru- 
bin)  treat  on  this  "  connection  of  distances,  '  but 
rabbiniam  has  also  invented  a  prayer  for  that 
purpose,  "  Ble.s.sed  art  thou,  Jehovali,  who  hast 
commanded  (I)  us  the  erub"  (i.e.,  connection  of 
distinceH).  Comp.  I.el'sden  ;  I'hil.  llebr.  mixl. 
disserl.  32,  no.  14;  Sei.den  :  De  jure  nal.  el  ijenl., 
iii.  9;  Fkisciimutii  :  Dissert,  de  Uinere  Sablialb., 
Jena,  1070;  Wai.tiier:  Disserl.  de  ilin.  Salilial. 
(ill  Thes.  nov.  thenl.  phil.  s.  syllor/e  diss.  exeg.  ad 
set.  V.  el  N.  T.  toe.  ez  mus.,  Th.  llassaei  et  I*. 
Ikenii,  Lug.  Bat.,  1732,  pp.  417,  423);  the  art. 
"  Sabbatweg,"  in  Khiem's  Ilandwiirlirh.  des  bibl. 
Atlerlhums ;  Zt'CKKKMAN.v,  in  Frnnkel's  Mtmats- 
schri/i,  Brr-slau,  lHt!3,  xii.  407  scj.].        I.KYREU. 

SABBATH    LAWS.      See   Slnhay    Leoibi.a- 

1  ION. 

8ABBATHAISM.     See  Ihraei.,  p.  1120. 
SABBATHARIANS,  or  NEW  ISRAELITES,  is 

the  name  of  a  religioiis  .sect  fouiidiil  by  Joanna 
Southcott  (b.  about  17.')0,  at  (iittisham  in  Dev- 
onsTiire),  who  regarded  herself  as  the  bride  of  the 
I.amb,  and  declared  herself,  when  sixty-four  years 


of  age,  pregnant  with  the  true  Messiah,  the  "Sec- 
ond Shiloh,"  whom  she  would  bear  Oct.  19,  1814. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  prophets,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  dispensation 
ordered  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  sabbath.  A  costly  cradle  was  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah,  and 
for  a  long  time  she  waited  for  his  birth.  At  last 
a  supposititious  child  was  declared  to  be  he.  But 
the  fraud  was  detected,  and  those  who  partici- 
patt?d  in  it  were  led  around  with  the  picture  of 
Southcott  in  the  public  street.  Joanna  died  in 
her  self-delusion,  Dec.  27,  1814 ;  but  her  followers, 
who  at  one  time  numbered  a  hundred  thousand, 
continued  till  1831  to  obser^-e  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  ceremonials  of  the  law  in  order  to  receive 
the  hoped-for  Messiah  in  a  worthy  manner.  Her 
writings  number  sixty  separate  publications,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Book  of  Wonders, 
London,  1813-14,  5  parts.  Comp.  Blunt  :  Dic- 
tionary of  Seels,  a.v.  "  Southcottians; "  Matthias  : 
J.  Southcolt's  Prophecies  and  Case  staled,  London, 
1832. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  AND  YEAR  OF  JUBI- 
LEE. (1.)  The  SaMmlicat  }«ir.  — The  laws  re- 
specting the  sabbatical  year  embrace  three  main 
enactments,  —  rest  for  the  soil,  care  for  the  poor 
and  for  animals,  and  remission  of  debts.  The 
first  enactment  (which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-5)  enjoins  that  the  soil, 
the  vineyards  and  the  oliveyards,  are  to  have  per- 
fect rest :  there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation 
of  any  sort.  The  second  enactment  (which  is 
contained  in  Exod.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  5-7)  en- 
joins that  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  fields  or 
of  trees  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle.  The  third 
enactment  (which  is  contained  in  Deut.  xv.  1-3) 
enjoins  the  remi.ssion  of  debts  in  the  sabbatical 
year.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release 
of  the  seventh  year  was  final,  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  The  former  is  in  general  the 
Jewisli  view  "(cf.  Mishna  Shebiilh,  x.  1).  and  wai 
also  I-uthi'r's  view.  Seven  such  sabbatical  years 
closed  with  (II.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
8-11),  which  is  to  follow  immediately  ui>on  the 
sabbatical  year.  It  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumjHjt  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  Like  the  sabbatical  year,  it  was  to  be 
celebrat4?d  by  (1)  giving  rest  to  the  soil  (Lev.  xxv. 
11,  12).  While  the  law  enjoins,  that,  as  on  the 
sabbatical  year,  the  land  should  be  fallow,  and 
that  there  uo  no  tillage  nor  harvest  during  the 
jubilee  year,  yet  the  Israelites  were  jx-rmitted  to 
gather  the  si>ontaneou8  produce  of  the  field  for 
their  immediate  wants,  but  not  to  lay  it  up  in  thi'ir 
storehouses.  Another  law  connected  with  this 
festival  was  (2)  manumission  of  those  Israolites 
who  had  become  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  39-54),  and  (3) 
reversion  of  lanili-d  proix-rty  (Lev.  iiv.  13-34, 
xxvii.  10-24).  Ilou.ses  which  were  not  surroundeii 
by  walls  were  treated  like  landed  property,  and 
wen!  subject  to  the  law  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  31), 
whilst  such  as  were  built  in  walle(l  cities,  in  case 
they  had  not  been  redeemed  within  a  year  after 
the  sale,  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  pur- 
cha-ier  (I.,ev.  xxv.  29,  30),  and  the  jubilee  year  had 
no  inllucnre  uixm  it.  'Fhe  houses  of  the  Li-vites 
in  the  forty-eight  cities  given  to  them  (Num. 
ixxv.  1-8)  were  exempt  from  this  general  law  of 
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house-property.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  were  the  houses  and  the  fields  consecrated 
to  the  Lord.  If  these  were  not  redeemed  before 
the  ensuing  jubilee,  instead  of  reverting  to  their 
original  proprietors,  they  at  the  jubilee  became 
forever  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii. 
20,  21). 

As  to  the  ilesign  of  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
year,  we  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  this  law  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  weekly  sabbath.  Both  have 
a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights,  and 
checking  the  sense  of  property :  the  one  puts  in 
God's  claims  on  time  ;  the  other,  on  the  land. 
The  land  shall  "  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  " 
(Lev.  XXV.  2).  This  is  the  main  idea.  Man,  by 
withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  putting  it  at  the  disposal  of  Jehovah's 
blessing,  hereby  actually  acknowledges  the  exclu- 
sively divine  right  of  possession.  At  the  same 
time,  the  land  pays  a  debt  to  Jehovah  (cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  34;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  and  thus  returns, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  that  condition  which  it  had 
before  the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  17  were  pronounced : 
yea,  more,  the  sabbatical  year  points  typically  to 
that  time  when  the  creature  itself  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii. 
21).  The  jubilee  year,  in  which  the  sabbath  cycle 
completes  itself,  takes  up  in  itself  the  idea  of  the 
sabbatical  year,  but  has  its  special  signification 
in  the  idea  of  the  redeeming  restitution,  and  of 
bringing  back  the  theocracy  to  tlie  original  divine 
order,  where  all  are  free  as  servants  of  God,  and 
where  every  one  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  inaliena- 
ble possession.  God,  who  once  redeemed  his  }^o- 
ple  from  Egypt's  bondage,  appears  here  again  as 
their  Redeemer,  by  giving  liberty  not  only  to  the 
slave,  but  also  by  providing  for  the  poor  a  certain 
portion  of  the  heritage  of  nis  people,  since  there 
was  to  be  no  poor  among  the  covenant  people 
(Deut.  XV.  4).  To  bring  about  such  a  year  of 
grace,  sins  had  to  be  forgiven :  therefore  the  year 
of  jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. As  the  year  in  which  the  restitution  of  all 
things  will  take  place,  the  year  of  jubilee  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1-3  (fulfilled  in  Christ,  Luke 
iv.  21)  is  taken  as  a  type  for  the  messianic  time 
of  salvation,  in  wliich,  after  all  the  battles  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  have  been  victoriously  fought, 
the  dissonances  of  the  history  of  mankind  will  be 
lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  divine  life,  and,  with 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God 
(Heb.  iv.  9),  the  acts  of  history  will  be  closed. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  system  of  these 
institutions,  it  was  possible,  provided  the  people 
■were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  interests  to  the 
divine  will.  In  how  far  this  order  was  executed 
in  the  post-Mosaic  period,  we  know  not ;  but  that 
the  sabbatical  year  was  not  celebrated  in  the  last 
centuries  before  the  exile,  we  know  from  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21.  After  the  exile,  the  people  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  obser\'e  the  sabbatical  year 
(Neh.  X.  31)  ;  and  from  that  time  on  it  seems  to 
have  been  observed  (cf.  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53 ;  .Toseph., 
Anlt.  XIII.  8,  1,  XIV.  10,  6,  XV.  1,  2;  War,  I. 
2,  4).  As  for  the  year  of  jubilee,  its  laws  seem 
not  to  have  been  carried  out ;  yet  there  might  have 
existed  an  era  according  to  jubilee  periods. 

The  rabbinic  laws  concerning  the  .sabbatical 
year  are  contained  in  the  Mishna  treatise  Shebiith ; 
but  these  laws  had  only  reference  to  Palestine 


itself,  because  it  is  said  (Lev.  xxv.  2),  "  When  ye 
come  into  the  land."  Outside  of  Palestine  there 
was  no  sabbatical  year.  Conip.  the  arts.  "  Jubel- 
jahr  "  and  "  Sabbathjahr,"  in  Winer's  Realworler- 
buch,  where  the  literature  is  also  given ;  Hug  : 
Ueber  das  mosaische  Gesetz  vom  Jubeljahr,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  das  Erzbisthum  Freiburg,  i.  1 ;  the 
essays  by  Kranold  and  Woi.de:  De  Anno 
Hebneorum  Juhilteo,  1837  ;  and  [arts.  "  Sabbath- 
jahr,"  in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch,  and  "  Sabbath- 
und  Jobel-jahr,"  in  Hamburger's  Real-Enctjclo- 
padie'].  OEHLER.    (B.  PICK). 

SABBATIER,  Pierre,  b.  at  Poitiers,  1683  ;  d.  at 
Rheims,  March  22,  1742.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  in  17(iO,  and  is  famous  for  his  edition 
of  the  Itala  version,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latince 
versiones  anti<jU(F,  seu  Vetus  Italica  (Rheims,  1743- 
49),  which  was  published  under  the  supervision 
of  Ballard  and  Vincent  de  la  Rue. 

SABBATIUS,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  or- 
dained priest  by  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, Marcian,  but  afterwards,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fourth  century,  caused  a  schism  in  the 
Novatian  sect.  By  the  synod  of  Paz  in  Phrygia, 
it  was  decreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Jewish  passover ;  and  this 
decree  was  accepted  by  Sabbatius,  who  at  the 
same  time  commenced  to  aspire  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  to  form  a  party  in  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile  the  Novatian  bi.shops  of  Constantino- 
ple, Nice,  Nicomedia,  etc.,  convened  a  synod  at 
Sangarum  in  Bithynia,  by  which  the  difference 
as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  declared  an 
adiaphoron ;  but  Sabbatius  was  by  oaths  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  aspirations  of  episcopal 
consecration.  He,  nevertheless,  continued  his  in- 
trigues, and  was  actually  consecrated  by  some 
country  bishops,  but  was  then  banished  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  died.  His  bones  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Constantinople ;  and  by  his  followers,  the  Salj- 
batians  (see  Novatians),  he  was  honored  as  a 
martyr. 

SABELLIUS  is  the  most  pronounced  and  most 
influential  rejiresentative  of  the  Jewish  monothe- 
ism within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  knows  only  one  divine  substance ;  and  he  also 
knows  only  one  divine  person,  or  one  hyposta- 
sis. The  two  ideas  of  substance  and  person,  or 
substance  and  hypostasis,  are  to  him  identical ;  and 
he  designates  them  with  the  same  name,  —  the 
monad.  This  monad,  he  acknowledges,  does  not 
remain  a  mute  unity.  It  develops  into  a  triad ; 
but  the  triad  is  not  the  unity  of  three  persons, 
such  as  is  the  teaching  of  the  orthodox  church, 
but  simply  three  different  manners  in  which  the 
one  uniform  substance  is  revealed,  three  different 
points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  looked  upon, 
three  different  relations  in  which  God  places  him- 
self to  the  world.  As  an  illustration,  Sabellius 
reminds  his  pupils  of  the  round  globe  of  the  sun 
(the  Father),  his  power  of  light  (the  Son),  and 
his  power  of  heat  (the  Spirit).  The  three  links 
of  his  triads  apjx-ar  in  other  places  to  lie  merely 
three  stages  in  the  divine  self-evolution  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  course  of  that  self-evolution 
has  been  perfected,  the  triiid  returns  to,  and  be- 
comes fully  absorbed  by,  the  motionless  monad. 
Of  the  writings  of  Sabellius,  only  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us  in  Hippolytus  (Philos., 
IX.,  11),  Epiphaxius  (J/ar.,  62),  and  Athaka- 
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sirs  (Contra  Arian  oralio),  [collected  in  Rorxil : 
Retiquia  Sacra"].  Of  his  life  also  very  little  is 
known.  He  was  a  presbyter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  Libyan  by  birth,  from  the  I'entaiolis. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  His  doctrine  found  adherents 
both  in  Rome  and  in  his  native  country,  and  in 
260  or  261  he  was  excommunicated  by  Bishop 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Hut  his  influence,  or 
rather  the  influence  of  the  view  he  represented, 
reaches  down  to  Schleiermacher  [and  Bushnell. 
See  the  art.  Anti-Trinitaria.nism,  and  Sciiaff  : 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  rev.  ed.  (1883), 
vol.  ii.  pp.  580  sqq.].  TKEC'llSEL. 

SABIANS.  The  name  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the   Koran   (.Sur.   2,  59;  5,  73;  22,   17).     Its 

Elace  in  the  enumeration  —  Moslems,  Jews,  Sa- 
ians.  Christians,  Magians,  and  Polytheists  — 
shows  that  it  there  denotes  a  monotheistic  people : 
it,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  Mendsans ;  which  arti- 
cle see.  How  it  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to 
a  Pagan  people  settled  in  Northern  Mesopotamia, 
more  especially  in  Harran,  has  been  told  us  by  an 
AraVjic  writer  from  the  ninth  century, — en-Nedim, 
a  Christian.  The  caliph  el-Mamun  (813-833) 
passed  through  that  region  on  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions against  the  Byz<intine  emperor,  and  all  the 
peoples  gathered  to  salute  him.  By  their  long 
hair  and  peculiar  dress  the  people  of  HarrAn  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  and  he  asked  them  whether 
they  were  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  Magians.  As 
they  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  allowed 
them  to  consider  the  matter  until  his  return, 
when  they  would  have  to  conform  to  one  of 
the  religions  recognized  by  the  Koran.  They 
were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  this 
resolution.  Some  of  them  adopted  Islam,  others 
Judaism,  others,  again,  Christianity ;  but  most 
of  them  clung  to  their  old  Paganism,  concealing 
the  fact  by  assuming  the  name  of  the  Sabians. 
The  caliph,  however,  never  returned,  and  the 
(question  was  dropped.  But  the  name  was  con- 
tinued. 

Those  .Sabians  of  HarrAn  were  Syrians  by  de- 
•cent :  but,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
numerous  Greek  colonists  had  lived  ainoiig  tlirm; 
and,  through  its  close  contact  with  (iri'i^k  iiiytli"k>- 
gy  and  philoflo|ihy,  their  .Syiian  l'a;,':iiubiii  had 
gradually  iissuined  a  Greek  coloring.  Greek 
names  were  used  in  their  mvthology,  not  as  rei> 
resenting  the  true  Greek  goi'ls,  but  simply  as  ai> 
plied  to  similar  Syrian  deities ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  had  al.so  introduced  various  biblical 
names,  no  doubt  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Mo- 
hammedans. .Some  of  them  called  Ili-rmes,  others 
Buddha,  and  others  again,  Abraham,  the  founder 
of  their  religion.  It  wa,s  e».scntially  a  star-wor- 
ship. To  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets 
—  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venu.s,  and  Saturn  — 
temples  of  angular  shape  were  ercct^'d,  and  suita- 
ble sacrifices  (in  pre-Mohammedan  times  al.so  of 
human  beings)  were  olTered.  To  ea<h  of  tlipso 
heavenly  bodies  a  peculiar  metal  was  a-ncribed, — 
gold  to  the  sun,  silver  to  the  moon,  etc.,  —  and 
the  days  of  the  week  were  called  after  them. 
But,  besides  tho.so  angular  star-temiiles,  muiid- 
shaped  temples  were  built  for  the  worship  of  cer- 
tain deities  representing  abstract  ideas,  —  the  first 
cause,  necessity,  the  soul,  etc.  ;  and  finally,  also, 
genii  and  deiDons  were  worshij)pcd.    See  Chwol- 


SOHN :  Die  Ssahier  und  der  Ssabismus,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1856,  2  vols.  H.  PKTERMANN. 

SABINA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrs 
and  saints  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  ;  lived 
as  a  widow  of  distinguished  social  position  in 
Rome,  or  in  some  city  of  Unibria,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  was  instructed  in 
Christianity  bv  Serapia,  a  young  girl  from  An- 
tioch,  and  probably  a  slave.  Both  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  are  commemorated  on  Aug.  29.  In 
430  their  remains  were  entombed  in  the  church  in 
Rome  erected  in  honor  of  them.  See  Act.  Sanct. 
Aug.  2t). 

SABINIANUS,  Pope  (Sept.  13,  604-Feb.  22, 
605);  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great,  as  whose  apo- 
crisiarius  he  had  acted  in  Constantinople,  and  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  announcement  of  the 
canonical  hours  by  bells.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  111. 

SACERDOTALISM.     See  Priesthood. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henry,  b.  in  WilUiire, 
about  lt)7'J  ;  d.  in  London,  June  5,  1721;  was 
graduated  at  Oxford,  1696,  and  appointed  preach- 
er at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  1705.  In  1709 
he  preached  two  sermons,  which,  on  account  of 
their  political  bearing,  gave  the  gravest  offence 
to  the  ministry  and  tlie  majority  of  Parliament 
(Whigs).  He  was  impeached  for  libel  by  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons;  and  in  1710  he  wa,s"  con- 
victed by  the  peers,  and  suspended  for  three 
years  from  the  ministry.  He  was  ardently  suf>- 
ported,  however,  by  the  Tories,  the  clergj-,  and 
the  country  squires ;  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  his  trial  contributed  much  to  the  defeat  of  the 
\Vhigs  in  the  general  election  of  1710  and  the 
downfall  of  (iodolphin  and  his  colleagues.  In 
1713  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  llol- 
born,  in  which  position  he  died.  See  The  Life 
of  Dr.  II.  Sacheverell,  London,  1711. 

SACHS,  Hans,  b.  in  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  1494; 
d.  there  Jan.  20, 1576  ;  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  but 
frequented,  from  1501  to  l.')09,  the  Latin  school 
of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  learned  "  Puerilia, 
(irammatica,  und  Musica,  audi  Rhetorica,  Arith- 
nietica,  Astronomia,  Poeterey,  und  Philosophia." 
He  complains,  however,  that  ho  soon  forgot  all 
that  he  had  learned ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  compre- 
hensive and  varied  reading  which  his  writings 
evince,  he  calls  liini.self  an  "  unlearned  man,  who 
understood  neither  tiivek  nor  Latin."  In  l.'iO!) 
he  was  ap]>reiiti('ed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1511 
he  coinnienced  the  profe.n.sional  wanderings  which 
formed  an  iniporlaiit  element  of  the  education  of 
a  thorough  im'chaMic.  He  visited  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  (ierniany,  and  in  the  guilds  of  his 
trade  be  studied  at  the  .same  time  the  craft  of 
his  profession  and  the  art  of  poetry.  The  master- 
singers  were  mechanics,  and  every  Sunday  or 
holyday  they  a-ssembled  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
church  or  in  the  guild-hall.  A  "  singing  "-match 
took  place;  and  lie  whose  poem  won  the  j>ri/.a 
received  a  wreath  of  silken  llowers,  or  a  woollen 
string  with  a  silver  coin  bearing  the  image  of 
King  David.  Hans  .Sachs  fell  that  only  among 
the  master-singers  he  could  find  what  he  consid- 
ered enjoyment  and  amusement;  and  in  1511,  in 
Munich,  Ik-  ajipeareil  for  the  first  time  among 
them  as  a  "singer"  with  the  poem,  Gloria  I'atri 
Loll  und  Ehr.  In  1516  ho  n'tiirned  to  Nurem- 
berg, settled  there  as  a  shoemaker,  married,  and, 
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while  he  sustained  a  numerous  family  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  professional  labor,  he  developed  a 
literary  activity  which  soon  made  him  the  "  prince 
and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers."  Nurem- 
berg was  at  that  time  a  free  imperial  city,  and  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Charles  V.  often  vis- 
ited it;  Luther  praised  it  highly ;  among  its  citi- 
zens were  Albrecht  Durer  (d.  1528),  Peter  Vischer 
(d.  1.529),  Andreas  Osiandcr  (1522-49),  Peter 
llenlein  (d.  Io40),  Lazarus  Spengler  (d.  1534),  and 
others.  Among  these  men,  —  known  all  over  Ger- 
many, some  of  them  all  over  the  world,  —  Hans 
Sachs  took  rank.  He  became  the  representative 
poet  of  his  age,  and  by  the  outspoken  tendency  of 
his  poetry  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  German  Reformation.  It  was  the  first  rule 
of  the  Nuremberger  master-singers,  that  nothing 
should  be  written  against  Luther's  Bible  ;  and, 
when  the  competing  poems  were  tested,  one  of 
the  judges  had  the  office  of  comparing  their  ideas 
and  their  language  with  that  book. 

Hans  Sachs  was  an  exceedingly  prolific  author, 
and  is  in  this  respect  surpassed  only  by  the  .Span- 
ish poet.  Lope  de  Vega.  His  works  consist  of 
thirty-four  large  volumes  in  folio,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  containing  6,636  pieces,  of  which 
several  hundreds  are  dramas,  the  rest  epics  and 
lyrics.  The  poetical  tone  of  these  pieces  is  very 
various, — -tragical  and  comical,  humorous  and 
sentimental,  sarcastic  and  enthusiastic;  but  tlie 
aesthetical  character  is  always  the  same,  always 
didactic  :  the  ideal  contents  is  some  moral  propo- 
sition, and  the  tendency  of  this  proposition  points 
directly  towards  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
poems,  which  generally  were  printed  on  fly-leaves, 
and  in  that  form  scattered  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  his  tran- 
scriptions of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms  ; 
Die  Wiltemberijiich  Nachtigall,  in  seven  hundred 
verses,  and  giving  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  "divine  truth  and  human  lies; "  Eyn 
wiindertiche  weyssatjung,  in  thirty  strophes,  and 
with  a  preface  by  Ossiander,  giving  thirty  pictures 
of  the  Pope  in  glory  and  in  distress.  It  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  poet  was  rebuked  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  immediately  after,  appeared  Inhalt 
zweierlei  Pred'ujt :  Ilcec  dick  Domintis  Deus  —  Sic 
dicil  papa,  etc.  His  dramas  comprise  tragedies, 
comedies,  farces,  fables,  and  dialogues  (Schwanke 
and  Fassnachlsspiele).,  and  were  represented  by 
himself  and  his  brother-mechanics  in  the  guild- 
hall or  in  private  residences  on  festal  occasions. 
Among  his  tragedies  is  one  on  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise,  in  three  acts  and 
with  eleven  dramatis  persona,  1553 ;  another,  on 
the  last  judgment,  in  seven  acts  and  with  thirty- 
four  (/r«ma/iA'/)er.'!o«fE,  155S,  etc.  Of  his  comedies, 
the  most  celebrated  is  Die  .unyleichen  Kinder  Eve, 
which  he  recast  three  times.  The  idea  he  took 
from  Philip  Melanchthon  :  God-Father  visits  Eve, 
takes  her  two  sons  on  his  knees,  and  examines 
them  in  Luther's  Catechism.  Abel  answers  every 
question  correctly,  Cain  always  goes  wrong.  (See 
Corpus  /f«/brm.,  lii.  653  ;  and  K.  Hase  :  Das  geisl- 
liche  Schauspiel,  lycipzig,  18.58,  pp.  217-239.)  Also 
his  Hecastus  is  interesting  in  various  respects. 
(See  K.  Goedecke  :  Every-man,  Homuhis  und  Ilekns- 
lus,  Hanover,  1865.)  His  dramas  are  often  dia- 
logues between  virtues  and  vices ;  and  even  his 
Hchwanke  and  Fasanachtsspiele,  —  such  as  The  devil 


marrying  an  old  woman.  The  pious  nobility  trhich 
alone  has  the  right  of  robbery.  The  man  who  hears 
his  wife  confessing,  etc.,  —  although  they  certainly 
have  not  only  the  intention,  but  also  the  power, 
of  "dispelling  melancholy,"  are,  nevertheles.s,  con- 
structed on  a  strictly  moral  plan  and  for  a  decid- 
edlv  moral  purpose. 

King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  put  a  bust  of  Sachs 
in  the  Huhmeshalle  at  Munich  ;  Kaulbach  jiut  him 
in  the  foreground  of  his  great  picture,  The  Ref- 
ormation ;  and  in  1874  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
famous  shoemaker  was  erected  in  the  Spitalplatz 
at  Nuremberg.  [The  earliest  collective  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  in  Augsburg,  1570-79,  5 
vols,  folio,  reprinted  at  Kempten,  1612-17,  4to; 
selections  from  his  poems  form  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  of 
Goedecke  and  Titt.mann's  Deutsche  Dichler  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts,  Leipzig,  1870-72,  3  vols.,  new  ed., 
1874.  A  new  edition  of  his  poems  by  Adalbert 
V.  Keller  is  in  the  Bibliothek  des  lilleraischen 
Vereins  zu  Stuttgart,  1870  sq.  (13th  vol.,  1883).  His 
Fassnachtsspiele  have  been  edited  by  E.  Goetze 
for  the  series  Neudrucke  deutscher  Litteraturwerke 
d.  X  VI.  u.  X  VII.  Jahrh.,  Halle,  Nos.  26, 27  (1880), 
31,  32  (1881),  89,  40  (1883),  and  in  the  same  series, 
for  the  fiist  time,  Der  hiirnen  Seufried (a  tragedy  in 
.seven  acts),  No.  29  (1880).  The  majority  of  his 
works  have  not  yet  been  printed.]  The  most  com- 
prehensive biography  of  Sachs  is  by  Salomon 
Ranisch,  Altenburg,  1765 :  there  is  another  by 
J.  L.  Hoffmann,  Nuremberg,  1847.  [See  F. 
ScHULTHEiss:  Hans  Sachs  in  seinem  Verhiillnisse 
zu  Reformation,  Leipzig,  1879,  45  pp.]        HOPF. 

SACK,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  b.  Feb.  4, 
1703,  at  Ilarzgerode,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg ;  and  d.  in  Berlin,  April  23,  1786 ;  was 
educated  at  Bernburg;  studied  theology  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  visited,  as 
tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  the  universities  of 
Leyden  and  Groeningen;  spent  three  years  (1728- 
31)  at  Hobensleben  as  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg ;  and  was  in  1731  called  as 
third  preacher  to  the  German-Reformed  congre- 
gation in  Magdeburg.  In  1740  he  was  made 
court-preacher  in  Berlin;  and  in  this  position  he 
opposed  with  great  energy,  but  also  with  perfect 
tact,  the  French  scepticism  and  English  deism 
which  through  many  channels  found  their  way  to 
the  court  of  Friedrich  II.  In  1745  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1750  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  con- 
sistory. In  1748  he  published  his  chief  work, 
Vertheidigte  Glauben  iter  Christen,  of  which  a  sec- 
ond edition  appeared  in  1773 ;  and  from  1735  to 
1764  he  published  six  volumes  of  sermons,  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and 
English.  His  biography  (Berlin,  1789,  2  vols.) 
was  written  by  his  son,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gott- 
fried Sack  (b.in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  4,  1738;  d.  in 
Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1817),  and  his  successor  as  court- 
preacher  and  in  the  consistory,  with  the  title  of 
bishop.  K.  H.  .SACK. 

SACK,  Karl  Heinrich,  b.  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17, 
1790 ;  d.  at  Poppelsdorf,  Oct.  16,  1875.  He  was 
docent  in  the  university  of  Berlin  (1817),  extraor- 
din.ary  professor  in  Bonn  (1818),  and  ordinary 
professor  (1832).  In  1847  he  was  called  to  Mag- 
deburg as  Consistorialrath,  and  later  made  Ober- 
consisiorinlralh.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
so-called  "right"  of  the  Schleiermacher  schooL 
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His  writings  are  mimerous.  The  chief  are  Christ- 
liche  Apolof/etik;  Hamburg,  1829,  2d  ed.,  1841; 
Christliche  Polemik,  1838;  Die  Kirclit  von  Scholl- 
land,  Heidelb.,  1844-45,  2  parts;  Die  evangelische 
Kirche  u.  d.  Union,  Bremen,  1801;  Geschichte  d. 
Predigl  von  Mosheim  bis  Schleiermacher,  Heidelb., 
1866,  2d  ed.,  1875;  Theologische  Au/saize,  Gotha, 
1871. 

SACK,  Brethren  of  the  (Saccati,  Saccitae,  or 
Saccophori),  often,  liko  the  monks  of  (iramniont, 
the  Minims,  the  Cathari,  and  Waldenses,  styled 
boni  homines,  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Augustines.  It  was 
founded  in  France  about  1200,  and  contirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  1219.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
sack  which  its  members  u.sed  as  a  garment,  and 
spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
England.  In  1275,  however,  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  Council  of  Lej'den  ;  and  in  1293  the  remaining 
members  were  incorporated  with  other  orders.  In 
his  Entwurf  einer  volhlcindir/en  Hislorie  der  Kelze- 
reien,  i.  p.  437,  Walch  places  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sack  among  the  Encratites.  Tliey  abstained  from 
flesh  and  wme,  held  no  property,  went  aViout  bare- 
legged with  wooden  sandals  on  their  feet,  etc.  ; 
but  it  was,  no  doubt,  heretical  views  whicli  caused 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  order.  Besides  the.se 
fralres  saccati,  tliere  was  also  an  ordei'  of  sack- 
bearing  nuns,  founded  in  1201  by  King  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Blanca. 
They  called  themselves  "  Penitent  Daughters  of 
Jesus,"  or,  with  reference  to  their  garment,  .S'nc- 
caritr,  and  lived  in  nunneries  near  St.  Andrew's  in 
Paris.  But  also  this  order  was  soon  abolished, 
even  while  its  founder  was  .still  living;  though 
there  was  in  London,  as  late  as  1357,  a  nimnery 
whose  inniati's  wore  sacks  of  hemp,  and  walked 
barefooted.  KLIITKL. 

SACRAMENT  (from  sacramentum,  which  in 
classical  usage  means  an  oath,  especially  a  mili- 
tary oath,  and  also  a  gauge  in  money  laid  down 
in  court  by  two  contending  i>arlie.s)  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  scriptural  term,  but  occurs  rejieatedly 
in  the  Latin  ^■ulgate  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
HvoTTipiov,  "mystery"  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  9,  v.  32; 
1  Tim.  iii.  10;  Rev.  i.  2(J).  It  came  into  techni- 
cal ecclesiastical  use  with  Tertullian  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century  and  the  lieginning  of  the 
third.  It  was  first  loosely  employed  for  all  sacred 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  like  the  Greek  ftvo-riipiov, 
and  then  more  particularly  for  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  and  a  few  other  solenm  rites  connected 
with  Christian  worship.  In  the  Greek  Church 
they  are  called  "my.steries."  St.  Augustine  de- 
fines sacrament  in  the  narrower  sense  to  l>e  the 
visible  sign  of  an  invisilile  grace  (.litfiitim  visihile 
gratia  inviaibilis).  To  this  was  afterward  added 
by  Protestants,  as  a  third  mark,  that  it  must  be 
institntttd  not  only  by  the  rliurch,  but  by  Christ 
himself,  and  enjoinetl  ujion  his  followers  in  the 
New  Testament.  Sacraments  are  also  called 
signs,  seals,  anil  means  of  grace  and  of  public 
profe.ssion.  The  Keformed  churchi'S  em]>na.'<iite 
the  sealing  character  of  these  ordinances;  the 
Koman  Church  makes  them  the  channels  of  all 
divine  grace. 

The  numlier  of  the  sacrament-s  is  by  Prote.s- 
tanta  confined  to  two,  viz.,  baptism  and  tlio  I/ord's 
Supper  (corresponding  to  circumcision  and  the 
passoTer  in  the  Old  Testament);  because  these 


alone  are  instituted  by  Christ,  and  conmianded 
to  be  obser^•ed  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  churches  add  to  them 
five  others,  viz.,  confirmation,  j>enance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  matrimony.  The  num- 
ber was  .so  fixed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  defended  it  by  various  illustrations 
taken  from  the  sacredness  of  seven,  —  the  seven 
needs  of  human  life,  the  seven  virtues,  and  seven 
sins  or  infirmities,  etc.  The  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  those  who  teach  that  there  are 
more  or  less  than  seven  sacraments  {esae  plura  vel 
pauciora  quam  seplem  sacrainenta). 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  churches  require  faith  as 
a  subjective  condition  ;  while  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  the  sacraments  work  ci  opere 
operato,  i.e.,  by  the  inherent  iK>wer  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  by  the  performance  of  the  act,  indejiend- 
ently  of  the  moral  character  of  the  priest  and 
the  state  of  the  recipient.  Two  of  the  sacraments, 
baptism  and  ordination,  are  supposed  to  confer 
an  indelible  character,  and  cannot  be  repeated : 
once  baptized,  always  baptized;  once  a  priest, 
always  a  priest.  This  does  not  exclude,  however, 
the  danger  of  losing  the  benefit,  and  consequent 
excommunication  and  deposition. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the 
sacraments  (e.speoially  the  Lord's  Sui>]ier,  which 
is  sometimes  emphatically  called  the  sacrament) 
l>etween  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
also  between  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  their  followers. 
Calvin  occupied  a  mediate  i>osition  between  the 
two  on  the  sacramental  question,  and  his  views 
passed  into  the  Reformed  Confessions.  The 
(Quakers  reject  the  .sacraments  as  external  cere- 
monies, and  hold  only  to  internal  baptism  or  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit,  and  internal  communion 
with  Christ.  See  Steitz,  in  Herzog  xiii.  204- 
299,  and  arts,  on  the  .several  sacraments,  espe- 
cially Baptism  and  Lork's  Siutku. 

J>iT.  —  Besides  the  treatment  of  sacraments  in 
general  theological  works,  see  (1)  for  the  Roman- 
Catholic  side,  Ai.KX.  AuHKi..  Pki.i.iciia  (De  chrisl. 
cede/:,  prim.,  iitcd.  el  uoviss.  act.  potilia.  Naples, 
1777-81,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  Cologne,  1829,  Eng. 
trans,  by  C.  Bellett,  London,  1883),  A.  d.  Bin- 
TKItlM  (Die  vorzui/lichst.  Denkiriirdifikeileu  d.  chrisl. 
kathol.  Kirche,  M'ayence,  1825-33,  7  vols.),  .1.  H. 
Oswald  (Die  dogmalische  i.ehre  von  den  heiligen 
Sakyamentcn  dtr  kalhoti.when  hirchr.  Minister, 
1855,  3ded.,  1870);  (2)  for  the  Protestant  side, 
Bikgiiam  (Oriyenes  ecclesiaslic(r,  or  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  London,  1708-22,  10  vols., 
liested..  Pitman  and  R.  Bingham,  Oxford,  1855, 
10  vols.),  J.  Cll.  W.  AforsTi  (Denkwurdigkeiten 
aus  iter  chrisllirhen  Archiiotogie,  Leipzig,  1817-31, 
12  vols.),  and  the  pertinent  articles  in  Smith  and 
CllKKTilAM  (Diclionari/  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
London,  1S7.')  Ho,  2  vols.)."  IMIII.ir  8CI1AFF. 

SACRED  HEART,  Society  of  the.  See  .Iksv.s, 
Scicii  lY  uy  INK  Sa(  KKii  IIkakt  ok. 

SACRIFICATI,  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  de- 
not"'  a  subdivision  of  Inpsi :  those,  namely,  who 
sacrilired  to  the  Pagan  gods  in  order  to  esca)ie 
ivrsecution.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  tin"  mere  pit>- 
fe.ssion  of  Christianity  was  considereil  a  crmie 
against  the  State;  but  tho.se  Christians  were  for- 
given who  declared  them.selves  willing  to  recant, 
and  offer  up  incens*-  Iwfore  the  statues  of  the  em- 
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peror  and  tlie  gods  (sacrijicali  el  thurificali).  Many 
Christians  who  shrank  from  actually  sacrificing 
escaped,  through  tlie  avarice  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cials, by  buying  certificates  that  they  had  complied 
with  the  law  (libellalici).  But  even  this  was  severe- 
ly rebuked  by  the  Church;  and,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  persecutions  lasted  and  the  Church  had  to 
guard  at;aiiist  apostasy,  rigid  measures  were  en- 
forced :i'4aiii^t  the  sacrijicati.     See  Lapsi. 

SACRIFICES.     See  Offerings. 

SACRILEGE  (sacrilegium)  corresponds  to  blas- 
phemy, as  acts  to  words,  and  denotes  a  crime  against 
God.  Canon  law,  or,  more  especially,  the  Roman 
casuists,  distinguish  between  sacrilegium  immedia- 
tum  (a  crime  committed  against  that  which  by  it- 
self is  holy,  such  as  unworthy  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  robbery  of  a  monstrance  contam- 
ing  the  consecrated  wafer,  etc.),  and  sacrilegium 
medialum  (a  crime  committed  against  that  which 
is  sacred  because  it  is  devoted  to  God,  such  as 
church-robbery,  molesting  or  hindering  a  clergy- 
man in  the  performance  of  his  office,  etc.).  Sa- 
crilegium mediatum  is  further  subdivided  into 
personate,  reale,  and  locale ,  but  none  of  these  dis- 
tinctions have  any  signification  in  modern  legis- 
lation. 

Between  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Roman,  there 
is  a  striking  difference  with  respect  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  sacrilege.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  sacrilege  could  be  committed  by  a  Jew  only; 
and  tlie  puiiishiiient  which  he  incurred  comprised 
complete  restitution  or  compensation,  a  fine  of 
one-fifth  of  his  income,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
(Lev.  V.  15,  10,  xxii.  1-1,  16).  When  the  crime 
was  committed  by  a  non-Jew,  the  Lord  himself 
was  expected  to  avenge  the  deed  (see  1  Sam.  v.  6  ; 
the  Philistines  having  taken  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
and  brought  it  to  Ashdod;  Jer.  1.  28,  li.  11,  and 
elsewhere).  With  the  Romans  the  crime  of  sacri- 
lege became  only  so  much  the  more  aggravated  by 
having  been  committed  by  a  foreigner,  and  death 
was  always  the  punishment.  In  the  older  Roman 
law  sacrilegium  comprised  not  only  the  appropria- 
tion of  res  sacra  to  secular  uses,  but  also  the  ap- 
propriation of  objects  not  sacr(B  which  liad  been 
deposited  in  the  temple,  or  in  other  ways  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods.  (See  Cice- 
ro :  De  legibus,  i.  16.)  Afterwards,  by  decrees 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  stealing  of  res  sacra  in  a  sacred  place 
and  the  stealing  either  of  res  sacra  in  a  profane 
place  or  of  objects  not  sacred  in  a  sacred  place  : 
only  the  first  case  was  defined  as  sacrilegittm ;  the 
two  last,  as  simple  theft  (furtum).  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church  the  crime  appeared  very  early ;  and 
complaints  occur  that  clergy  and  laymen  took 
away  from  the  churches  wax,  oil,  etc.  The  decrees 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  applied,  and  excommuni- 
cation was  added  {Can.  Aposl.,  c.  72,  comp.  c.  73). 
But  the  crime  spread,  and  is  more  and  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  the  synods, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  penitentials,  etc., 
though  at  the  same  time  the  penalties  became 
heavier  and  heavier  (Regino  :  De  synodalibus 
causis,  lib.  ii.  c.  276  sq.).  By  degrees,  as  the 
Germanic  element  became  prominent  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  nations  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  the  Germanic  conception  of  sacrilege  as 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  church  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Roman  distinction  between  res 


sacra  and  non  sacra  was  abolished  (Lex  Ribuaria, 
I  tit.  Ix.  cap.  8;  Lex  Alamannorum,  tit.  v.,  vii.  ;  Lex 
j  Bajuvariorum.  tit.  i.  cap.  3,  6 ;  Capilulare  Pader- 
I  brunnense,  a.  785,  c.  3,  in  Pkktz  :  Monum.  Germa- 
\  nice,  t.  iii.  fol.  48).  In  Lex  Frisionum  we  even 
find  an  old  law  concerning  the  sacredness  of  the 
Pagan  temples  applied  directly  to  the  Christian 
churches.  Of  great  interest  i.s  the  legislation  of 
Charles  V.  on  this  point  (1.532).  Here  is  a  return 
to  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law,  though  in 
such  a  way  that  the  appropriation  of  res  sacra 
or  of  res  non-sacra,  deposited  in  a  sacred  place, 
never  becomes  a  simple  theft ;  and  this  aggrava- 
tion of  the  crime,  when  it  becomes  sacrilegious,  is 
adopted  by  all  modern  leoislations. 

SACRISTY  and  SACRISTAN.  The  sacristy  is 
sometimes  a  separate  building  belonging  to  a 
church  or  convent,  sometimes  only  an  apartment 
in  the  main  structure,  in  which  the  sacred  vessels 
are  kept,  and  in  which  the  ecclesiastics  who  ara 
to  take  part  in  the  service  assemble.  The  person 
who  has  charge  of  that  room  or  building  is  the 
sacristan. 

SACY,  Louis  Isaac  Le  Maistre  de,  b.  in  Paris, 
March  29,  1013 ;  d.  Jan.  4, 1684 ;  studied  at  Beau- 
vais  together  with  Antoine  Arnauld ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1648,  and  became  in  10.50  confessor  and 
spiritual  director  of  the  recluses  of  I'ort-Koyal. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  he  lived 
concealed  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine ;  but,  as 
he  continued  to  correspond  with  the  nuns,  his 
residence  was  discovered,  and  May  13,  1666,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Oct.  31,  1068, 
lie  was  released,  and  returned  to  Port-Roj'al :  but 
in  1679  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  leave  the 
monastery ;  and  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
ponne.  lie  is  principally  known  by  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible.  In  1667  appeared  his  Le 
Noureau  Testament,  traduit  ei>  Franfais,  generally 
called  Noureau  Testament  de  Mons,  though  it  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs.  It  was  ve- 
heineiitlv  attacked  bv  several  bisliojis,  condemned 
by  Pope"  Clement  IX.  (April  20,  160S),  defended 
by  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  and  caused  a  controversy 
which  lasted  twenty  years.  La  Sainle  Bible,  con- 
taining the  Vulgala,  a  translation  into  French, 
and  notes  (Paris,  1672,  32  vols.),  was  often  repub- 
lished, and  is  still  widely  used  in  France.  Les 
Psaumes  de  David,  also  with  notes,  appeared  in 
1679.     See  Sainte-Beuve  :  Port-Hoijal,  vol.  ii. 

SADDUCEES.  All  sources  agice  in  putting 
Sadduceeism  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism.  It  is 
not  the  name  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  party  which 
refused  to  adopt  the  exaggerations  of  ritualistic 
and  a.scetic  formalism  of  Pharisaism.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  Pharisees  were  the  innovators.  Theit 
peculiar  teachings  were  additions  to  the  law, 
which  the  Sadducees  regarded  as  sole  authority ; 
and  thus  only  can  we  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  against  the  traditional  system,  and 
its  religious  and  ascetical  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Being  forced  by  the  natural  course  of  things 
to  make  an  opposition  in  the  field  of  public  and 
social  life,  the  Sadducees  were  finally  entangled 
in  political  difficulties,  till  they  thus  became  the 
opponents  of  the  Pharisees  in  matters  of  which 
they  had  not  thought  at  the  beginning.  Less 
favored  by  the  people,  they  easily  accommodated 
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themselves  to  make  political  connections  with 
foreigners,  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  re- 
quired it,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  a  world  which 
they  could  neither  conquer  nor  with  which  they 
could  assimilate  themselves.  They  took  things  a.s 
they  were;  they  went  their  own  way,  and  had  no 
sympatliy  witli  the  ju'ople,  which  from  the  verv 
start  wa.s  pharisaically  inclined,  because  the  Phari- 
sees had  the  appearance  of  greater  piety,  and  be- 
cause they  hated  every  thing  foreign.  Thus  the 
Sadducoes  became  at  last  only  a  ]x>litical  coterie, 
and  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  they  dis- 
appear from  histoi-y.  From  a  political  (Kiint  of 
view  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  wiser  and 
more  far-seeing  than  the  Pharisees,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
must  be  said  of  tliein  that  they  refused  to  gain 
an  influence  l)y  hypocritical  demagogy  which  they 
could  not  gain  by  straight  measures:  still,  this 
also  must  be  said,"that  most  of  them,  by  befriend- 
ing themselves  with  Greeks  and  Komans,  and 
serving  a  foreign  policy,  had  their  personal  inter- 
est in  view,  and  cared  just  as  little  for  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  nation  as  for  the  civil. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  assertion  that  tlie 
Sadducces.  still  less  the  Pharisees,  formed  a  sect. 
Towards  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  they  observed  a 
cold  neutrality,  and  it  is  swflieient  to  say  tliat  the 
very  ba,sis  of  Judaism,  the  idea  of  the  theocracy, 
was  violently  shaken.  The  weakening  of  the  theo- 
cratic principle  naturally  led  to  giving  up  other 
ideas  connected  with  it :  hence  the  messianic 
hope  and  teachings,  including  the  dogma  of  resur- 
rection, ap{>eared  to  them  as  chimerical. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Sadducees  are  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  G,  xxii.  23,  34; 
.Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17, 
xxiii.  0-8.  From  the  Gospel  narrative  it  seems 
to  be  evident  that  at  that  time  these  parties 
opjKjsed  each  other  more  on  political  grounds ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  of  the  .\i>ostles,  where  the  .Sadducees 
always  opposed  the  t'liristians,  while  the  Pharisees 
favored  them  in  many  ri'Specte  (.\cts  v.  17,  31). 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  phenomenon  V  or  are 
we  to  believe  that  Christianity,  after  the  death  of 
•Iesu.i,  had  degenerated  into  sheer  Pharisaism  V 
The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  this:  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  which  concerned  the  inner  life 
naturally  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  Phari- 
sees. But  the  •moving  power  and  vitality  of  the 
first  Christian  Church  was  the  messianic  hope ; 
and  this  it  shared  with  tlie  Pharisees,  who  beheld 
in  it  something  which  they  could  utili/.u  for  their 
special  pur]X)se8;  whereas  the  .Sadilucees  regarded 
it  as  something  dangenjus,  b<'cau»e  exaggerated, 
if  not  demagogical. 

Occa-sionally  we  also  hear  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that 
the  Sadducees  believed  neither  in  angels  nor 
spirits,  whereas  the  Pliaris<>es  believed  in  both; 
niid  this  wo  ex]>lain  best  by  bearing  in  mind,  that, 
:is  political  p.'irties,  one  allirmed  what  the  other 
denied.  Passing  over  from  the  New  Testament 
to  Josephus,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  main  authority  in  this  respect,  we  are  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  .Sadducees  were  a  school 
of  philosophers;  and  for  Greek  readers  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  future  life  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  s|ieculation.  Hut  the  Jewish  his- 
torian studiously  avoided  giving  his  readers  an 


inside  view  of  the  political  party-machinery ;  and 
that  the  Sadducees  were  JAilosophers  was  tlie 
more  Ijelieved,  since  Josephus  asserteil  that  they 
denied  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  but  contended  for 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  And  whereas  we  will 
not  deny  that  there  were  some  speculating  spirits 
among  the  .Sadducees,  yet  we  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  Josephus  only  mentions  w-bat  serves 
his  puriKJses,  thus  deceiving  the  inexperienced 
and  inconsiderate  reader.  And  the  scanty  notices 
which  we  find  in  the  Talmud  al.so  lead  us  to  the 
supposition  that  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
were  nothing  but  parties ;  that  in  the  main  they 
both  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  same  Judaism 
as  far  as  the  inner  relations  were  concerned,  and 
that  in  this  sphei-e  there  were  no  oppositions 
which  had  to  lead  to  a  rupture;  for  evidently 
botli  parties  were  represented  in  the  Sanhedriu, 
where  they  could  defend  their  different  ideas,  but 
always  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  victory  which 
would  need  endanger  the  .State. 

More  confused  are  tlie  notices  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  church  Fathers,  and  especially 
in  those  of  niediieval  Judaism.  The  Sadducees, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  friends  of  the  foreigners; 
and,  as  they  mostly  belonged  to  the  aristocracy, 
it  cannot  be  remarkable,  that,  by  their  aversion  to 
asceticism,  thev  gave  offence  by  their  luxury  and 
immorality,  fiut  this  did  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  party,  and  was  also  not  the  cause  why 
later  Jews  called  them  Epicureans  :  for  the  latter 
name  in  rabbinic  writings  denotes  all  kinds  of 
heresy;  and  we  can  easily  perceive,  how,  with  the 
increasing  narrowness  ol"  the  ecclesiastical  hori- 
zon, such  imputations  could  be  made,  and  it  is 
also  very  characteristical  that  Christian  writers 
.should  have  taken  this  up,  and  made  the  rab- 
binitic-Pharisaic  mode  of  intuition  their  own. 
To  this  source  belongs  the  myth  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees.  Of  a  renowned  teacher 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Aiitii^onus  of 
Socho,  we  are  told  in  the  Mislma  (/'iV/v  Almth, 
1,  3),  that  he  recommended  to  his  disci|iles  the 
exercise  of  virtue  without  any  view  of  reward. 
Ill  the  Gemara,  and  later  by  other  authorities,  we 
are  told  Antigoiius  had  two  disciples,  Zadok  and 
Haithos,  who,  be  it  advertently  or  in.idvertently, 
drew  the  inference  from  their  teacher's  maxim 
that  there  is  no  reward  and  no  future  life.  This 
is  the  origin  of  Sadduceeisni.  Whether  and  how 
the  Sadducees  and  baithoseans  were  the  game  or 
not,  no  one  could  rightly  understand  any  more. 
Vet  tliere  are  still  some  scholars  who  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Zadok  and  Uaithos;  wherexs  the 
highest  antiquity  is  silent  concerning  thi'in,  and 
j)refeis  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  name 
"Sadducees"  [i.e.,  from  llel).  for  "just"].  Often 
the  Sa<hlucoes  have  been  identified  with  the  Ka- 
rait»'8,  but  the  only  relation  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  the  rejection  of  the  Pharisaie-rabbinitie 
systeni  of  tradition. 

I. IT.  — Jo.  Kkihke:  De  SaMiictrii,  .leiia,  KlOti; 
J.  II.  Wii.i.KMKli:  De  .Sadiluca-is,  WilUnb.,  10^*11; 
Co.Nll.  Ikkn  :  De  S<i>l<lw<rortiin  inJudaini  i/eiile  iiuc- 
loritale  in  Si/mbl.  lit.  brcm.,  i.  2!>1»  .sq.  [\i.  W .  I). 
Schulzk]  :  Cnujrclunr  him,  crilim  StMilucerurum 
Secttt  novum  tmein  acccndenlcn,  Hal.,  1770;  CiiK. 
Gt.ou.  Leuk.  Gkoshmann:  De  jihilotophia  Sail- 
iluetronim,  Lips.,  1830  S(|.  pp.  i.-iv. ;  [Mi''l.i.i:u: 
I'harifdcr  und  Sadducder,  oder  Juduismuf  uml  Mofti- 
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ismus,  Wien,  1860;  Geiger:  L'rschrifi  u.  Ueber- 
selzungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  101-158;  the  same,  in 
Sadduciier  und  Pharisder  (in  Jiid.  ZeitschriJ't,  vol. 
ii.,  1863,  pp.  11-54);  the  same:  Das  Judenthum 
und  seine  Geschichte,  i.  (2d  ed.,  1865),  pp.  86  sq. ; 
Ghaetz  :  Geschichte  derJuden,  iii.  71  sq.,  455-463  ; 
Derenbourg  :  Ilistoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  75-78, 
110-144,  452-456;  Hanxe:  Die  Pharisder  und 
Sadducder  als  politische  Parteien  {Zeitschriji  fiir 
wissenscha/il.  Theologie,  1867,  pp.  131-179,  2i59- 
262)  ;  Kei.m  :  Geschichte  Jesu,  i.  250-282  (Eng. 
trans.,  pp.  321  sq.,  London,  1873)  ;  Holtzmaxn, 
in  Weber  und  Holtzmaxx,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  ii.  124-135;  Hausrath:  Zeitt/eschichte,  i. 
117-133;  the  same,  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexikon, 
iv.  518-529;  Schcrer  :  Lehrbuch  der  Neutesta- 
menllichen  Zeilgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1873,  pp.  423 
sq. ;  the  same,  in  Rieum's  Handworlerbuch  des 
Bibl.  Atterlhums,p^.  1321  sq. ;  Wellh.\usex:  Die 
Pharisder  und  die  Sadducder,  Greifswald,  1S74; 
Baxeth  :  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Sadokder  und 
BoHthosder  (in  Magazin  Jiir  die  Wissenschaji  des 
Judenlhums,  1882,  1-37,  61-95;  Ed.  Mostet  : 
Essai  sur  les  origines  des  partis  saducc'en  et  pharisien 
et  leur  histoire  jusqu'a  la  naissance  de  Jc'sus  Christ, 
Paris,  1883,  reviewed  by  SchUrer,  in  Theolog. 
Lileraturzeit..  1883,  col.  169  sq.]  ED.  RECSS. 

SADOLETO,  Jacopo,  b.  at  Modena  in  1477;  d. 
in  Rome,  Oct.  18,  1547;  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Rome,  and  became 
secretary  to  Leo  X.  in  1514,  and  bishop  of  Car- 
pentras  in  1517.  During  the  reign  of  Adrian  VI., 
who  had  no  taste  for  literature,  Sadoleto,  who  was 
best  known  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  as 
author  of  some  poems,  lived  at  Carpentras ;  and, 
although  Clement  VII.  called  him  to  Rome  as 
his  secretary,  he  soon  again  returned  to  his  epis- 
copal see.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  wrote  — 
besides  De  liberis  recte  instituendis  liber,  Inierpreta- 
tio  in  Psalmum,  Miserere  mei  Deus,  etc. — his  chief 
work.  In  Pauli  epistolam  ad  Romanos  Commentario- 
rum  libri  tres.  It  gave  offence  in  Rome  on  account 
of  its  Semi-Pelagian  views,  and  Sadoleto  under- 
took to  alter  it.  In  1536  Paul  UI.  again  called 
him  to  Rome,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  employed 
him  frequently  in  diplomatical  negotiations  with 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He  was  very  active, 
and  very  successful  as  an  administrator  and  diplo- 
matist, nut  continued  to  cultivate  liis  literary  and 
philosophical  tastes.  His  Phcedrus  sice  de  Philoso- 
phia  appeared  in  1539.  The  best  collection  of  his 
works,  including  his  letters  and  his  biography  by 
Fiordibello,  was  published  in  Verona,  1737-38, 
4  vols.  fol.  See  Peric.\ud  :  Fragments  biogra- 
phiques  sur  Jacob  Sadolel,  Lyons,  1849 ;  Joty  : 
Etude  sur  Sadolet,  Caen,  185/";  Balan  :  Monu- 
menta,  voL  i.,  Innsbruck,  1885.  A  fresh  collection 
of  his  letters,  ed.  Rochini,  Modena,  1872. 

SAGITTARIUS,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Luneburg,  Sept. 
23. 1643  ;  d.  at  Jena,  March  9, 1694  ;  was  educated 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Liibeck  ;  studied  theology 
and  philologj-  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt;  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  schoolof  Saalfeld  in  1668, 
and  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Jena 
in  1671.  He  was  possessed  of  an  almost  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge,  travelled  much  in  Germany  and 
I)enmark,  examining  the  archives  and  libraries, 
and  published  a  number  of  valuable  works  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony.  In 
1691  he  published  at  Jena  his  T  heologischt  Lehr- 


sdtze  von  dem  rechlmdssigem  Pielismo,  in  which  he 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  tern  "  pietism  " 
as  a  nickname,  as  the  religious  stand-point  there- 
by denoted  was  indeed  the  true  representative  of 
Christianity.  The  book  wa.s  hotly  attacked,  es- 
pecially by  superintendent  Johanu  Schwartz  of 
Querfurt :  but  Sagittarius  left  none  of  his  adver- 
saries without  an  answer:  Theses  apologetica  then- 
loglcce  (1692),  Chrisllicher  X(u-Jahrs-)Vunsch  an 
alle  erangetische  Theologos  (1692).  He  also  wrote 
Historia  vita  Georgii  Spalatini  (1693),  and  Introduc- 
tio  in  historiam  ecclesiasticam.  See  J.  A.  Sciimid: 
Commentarius  de  vita  el  scriptis  Caspari  Sayillarii, 
Jena,  1713.  xeudecker. 

SAHAK.     See  Armenia  (Literature,  p.  142). 

SAILER,  Johann  Michael,  b.  in  the  village  of 
Aresing,  near  Schrobenhausen,  Bavaria,  Nov.  17, 
1751 :  d.  at  Regensburg.  May  20.  1S32.  In  1770 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  college  at  Laiidsberg,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  in  1773,  he 
studied  theologj"  and  philosophy  at  the  univereity 
of  Ingolstadt.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  appointed  repetitor  publicus  in  theology  and 
philosophy.  In  1780  he  was  made  professor  of 
dogmatics,  and  in  1784  he  moved  to  Dillingen  as 
professor  of  pastoral  theologj.  But  on  Nov.  4, 
1794,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed,  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  secret  political  intrigues,  and  of 
connection  with  the  Uluminati ;  and  for  many 
years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  ^luuich  or  at 
Ebersberg,  developing,  however,  a  great  literary 
activity.  His  orthodoxy  had  long  been  suspected 
by  the  Ultramontanists,  but  the  suspicion  was 
entirely  without  ground.  However  much  he  at 
times  was  harassed  by  doubts  (see  his  book.  Der 
Friede,  1821),  he  never  swerved  from  that  which 
forms  the  essential  and  vital  points  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faith ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  ration- 
alism and  indifference  of  the  age  was  energetic 
and  successful.  Meanwhile  his  works  —  Brie/e 
aus  alien  Jahrhunderten,  Grundlehren  der  Religion, 
Gliickseligkeitslehre  (afterward  entitled  Moralphi- 
losophie),  Ueber  Erziehung  fur  Erzieher,  Die  Weis- 
heil  aufder  Gasse,  etc.,  —  gathered  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples  around  him.  Without  form- 
ing a  theological  school,  he  wielded  a  great  reli- 
gious influence,  and  he  received  tempting  offers 
from  abroad.  In  181S  the  king  of  Prussia  offei-ed 
him  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne.  But  he 
declined :  he  would  not  leave  Bavaria.  In  1821 
he  was  made  capitular  at  Regensburg ;  in  1822, 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop;  in  1829,  bishop.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  consisting  of  forty  vol- 
imies,  was  commenced  in  1820,  but  not  completed 
until  after  his  death.  The  most  prominent  among 
his  disciples  was  Melchior  Diepenbrock  (q.  v.). 
See  lives  of  Sailer  bv  Bodeman  (Gotha,  1856;,  and 
Aichinger  (Freiburg-i.-Br.,  1865.)  HEKZOG. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  the  seat  of  an  English  bi.shop- 
ric,  a  town  of  Hertford.'-hire,  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  London.  Population  in  1871,  8,303.  The 
cathedral-like  al>bey-church  was  part  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monaster^-,  founded  in  795. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Knights  of.  See  Military  Reli- 

GlOrS   ()lU>KRS. 

SAINT-MARTIN,  Louis  Claude  de,  le philoso/'he 
inconnu,  b.  at  Amboise,  Jan.  18,  1743  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
Oct.  13, 1803;  the  only  noticeable  theosophist  the 
French  tongue  has  produced.  He  grew  up  in  a 
devout  home,  was  educated  in   an  ecclesiastical 
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institution,  studied  law,  pnteied  afterwards  the 
army,  and  l)ecanie,  while  a  young  officer  in  the 

farrison  of  Bordeaux,  an  tMitluisiastic  adherent  of 
>om  Martinez  de  Piisqualis.  The  juipil,  how- 
ever, soon  sejiarated  frciiii  the  master,  entered  into 
connection  witii  C'agliostro,  studied  Swedenborg, 
resi^ied  his  iKisition  in  the  army,  wrote  books 
which  attracted  much  attention,  —  Des  ernur.i 
et  lie  la  ve'rile  (177.J),  and  Tiibleau  ualurel  ilcs 
rapports  eiiire  Dicu,  I'linmiiie,  il  runiryrn  (1782), — 
and  travelled  extensively  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  making  everywhere  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystical  spirits  of  the  age,  Wil- 
liam Law,  Best,  the  Galatzin  family,  and  otiiers. 
From  178S  to  1791  he  lived  iji  Strassburg,  his 
"  paradise  ; "  and  while  there  he  studied  Jacob 
Boelime,  and  wrote  L'hommt  ile  iWsir  (1790),  Jlcce 
homo  (17(12),  and  Lc  uomel  liomme  (1792).  The 
French  Hevolutiou  he  hailed  with  great  enthusi- 
asm :  but  he  soon  discovered  the  utter  lack 
of  moral  responsibility  which  characterized  its 
movements,  and  he  sent  out  a  word  of  warning, 
Lellre  it  un  ami  (1796),  J^clair  siir  I'associalion 
humaine  (1797),  Esprit  des  choses  (1800);  but  his 
books  were  not  read,  and  his  last  independent 
work,  Minislere  ile  I'/ionime  Esprit  (1802),  was 
completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Chateau- 
briand's Gt'uie  ilu  Clirislianisme.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  much  occupied  witli  a 
French  translation  of  Jacob  Boelime,  which, 
considering  the  enormous  difficulties,  is  remark- 
ably wi'll  done.  Most  of  his  own  works  were 
translated  into  German  and  commented  upon  by 
Frantz  von  Baader.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Gence  (1824),  L.  JIoiikau  (1850),  Sai.nte- 
Beuve,  in  Causerics  clu  Luutli,  vol.  x.,  C'aho 
(1852),  ScilAUEll  (who  published  his  correspond- 
ence, 1802),  and  Matter  (1802).  A  consistent 
theosophical  .system  he  did  not  give ;  but  deep 
glimpses  of  Cnristian  truth  sparkle  everywhere 
in  his  books  in  clo.se  proximity  to  singular  ex- 
pressions of  the  prejudices  and  the  fanaticism  of 
ais  time.  (i.  i;ri  iisknscih  TZ. 

SAINT-SIMON  DE  ROUVROY,  Count  Claude 
Henri,  b.  in  I'aris,  Oct.  17,  170O;  d.  there  May 
19,  182.").  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and 
fought  with  bravery  in  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence. But  trora  early  youth  his  brain  was 
bu.sy  with  great  social  schemes.  In  Mexico  he 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus;  in 
Sjiain  he  proposed  to  connect  Madrid  with  tlie 
sea.  During  the  Revolution  he  six-culated  in 
confiscated  estates,  made:  a  fortune,  kept  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  in  I'aris,  si|uandered  all 
his  riches,  and  found  liimself  )>enniless  just  .xs  he 
had  finished  his  great  plan  of  a  complete  social  re- 
organization,—  the  consummation  of  the  Kevolii- 
tioii.  He  pro|>osed  to  Madame  ile  Stael-IIolslein, 
ill  order  to  have  her  as  a  narliwr  in  his  great 
scheme  of  revolutionizing  sonely  ;  but  slu'dirliiii'il 
the  offi-r.  .'\iid  from  that  moment  till  his  di-ath 
ho  often  had  to  fight  against  actual  starvation. 
His  books  attracted  no  attenlion,  —  I.eltris  il'iiii 
haliitaut  de  Oenlrv,  1802;  Inlrmhirliim  tins  trnrnui 
liltc'raires  du  10  Steele,  180H,  2  vols.  ;  /><•  In  r,'- 
organization  de  la  socii'li-  ruropi-iuur,  ISM;  l.'in- 
dustrie,  1  HI",  etc.,  —  thongli  In-  found  r'ntliusiastic 
]iupils  among  men  like  Aiigustin  Thierry  and  .Aug. 
C'ointe.  Ill  despair,  he  attem|it<'cl  to  ennimit  sul- 
ci.1  •,  but  was  forlimately  preventi'd.     On  liil  bed 


of  suffering  he  wrote  his  two  best  books :  Cale'- 
cliistne  politit/ue,  152JJ-24 ;  and  Aoureau  Christia- 
tiisme,  1825.  In  many  respects  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time.     He  had  not  the  prejudices 

I  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was  aware  of 

!  the  part  Christianity  has  played  in  the  history 

;  of  civilization,  and  he  spoke  with  respect  of  the 
labor  of  the  lower  clergy.     But  his  knowledge  was 

:  utterly  incomplete,  and  led  him  to  extremely  wrong 
views.  He  consideii-d  the  Reformation  a  retro- 
grade movement.  Most  influence  he  has  exercised 
through  his  disciples,  Oliiide  Rodrigues,  Bazard, 
Eiifantin,  and  others.  His  life  was  written  by  G. 
Illlili.\i:i>.  I'aris.  l.sr)7.  i;.  nicIIf-ENSfllUTZ. 

SAINTS',  Day  of  All.  See  All-Saints'-Day. 
SAINTS,  Worship  of  the.  The  apostolic  desig- 
nation of  Christians  as  ''saints"  (Honi.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  2)  was  used  down  to  the  days  of  Irena'us  and 
Tertullian.  The  inclination  early  develojied  it- 
self to  apply  the  term  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  such 
Christians  as  had  lived  exemplary  lives,  and  had 
witnessed  a  steadfast  confession  in  life  and  death, 
often  a  martyr's  death.  .\s  early  as  the  second 
part  of  the  second  century,  congregations  were 
celebrating  the  memory  of  martyre.  The  day  of 
their  martjTdom  was  called  the  day  of  their  birth 
{}niii>.ta  Tuv  iia/j-i'ituv),  and  set  apart  for  special  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  jilace  where  the  remains  of  a  martyr 
were  interred  was  regarded  as  consecrated.  There 
the  story  of  his  sufferings  and  death  was  related 
once  a  year,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  celebrated  in 
token  of  the  communion  of  saints.  Eusebius 
(IV.  15)  states  that  the  Church  of  .Smyrna  hon- 
ored the  bones  of  I'olycarp  above  silver  anil  gold. 
In  the  fourth  centuiy  a  yearly  festival  of  all  saints 
and  martyrs  was  appointed  by  the  Ea.stern  Church. 
One  of  Cnrysostom's  homilies  (De  tntirli/rihus  totius 
orbis)  was  delivered  on  this  festival.  The  Western 
Church  did  not  appoint  an  all  saint-s'  day  till  the 
seventh  century. 

The  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  saints  grad- 
ually degenerated  into  a  worship  of  saints  and 
their  relics.     The  monki.sh  .system,  which  began 

j  in  the  third  century,  was  the  occasion  of  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  the  piety  and  power  of  men  who 
sjieiit  their  lives  in  caves,  devoting  themselves  to 

i  tiie  most  severe  ascetic  ]>iactices.     Miracles  were 

[  a.ssociated  with  their  names.     Cyiirian,  (iregory 

I  of  Nyssa,  (iiegory  Naziaiizen,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  others  exalted  tlii'ir  memories  [in  trea- 

[  Uses  and  sermons  on  the  .saints  called  Panii/i/rlcs'^, 
and  attributed  to  them  a  part  in  the  jnilgment 

I  and  powiT,  by  their  intercessions,  to  become  pro- 

i  lectors  of  men  on  earth.  It  wa.s  taught  that  they 
not  only  interceded  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  for 

j  the  relief  of  physical  infirmities  (.Ambrose:  De 
V'iduis  !l).  Chapels  and  churches  were  erected 
<)Ver  their  bones,  and  relics  were  carried  as  amu- 
ii'ts.  Their  aid  \vas  sought  at  the  inception  of 
journeys,   for   ships   at   sea,  etc.     .Special   saints 

j  were  associated  with  diffeieiil  cities,  lands,  ami 
occupations.  I'eter  and  I'aul  are  the  pations  of 
Rome;  .lames,  of  Spain;  Andrew,  of  (Iieece; 
(iregory  of  Tours,  of  France;  Luke,  of  jainters; 
.Iiihn  and  Aiii;ustiiie,  of  thenlogians:  Ivn.  of  jurists; 

I  Crispin,  of  shoemakers,  etc.  \'igilanliiis  of  Bar- 
celona protested  vigoroiislv  in  the  fifth  century 
against  such  worship  as  iilolatry,  but  .Jerome  do- 

!  fended  the  nriictice  with  vigor. 

'      The  worshiji  of  saints  was  fixed  in  the  Oriental 
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Church  by  the  Second  Nicene  Council  (787),  John 
of  Damascus  having  before  argued  for  the  practice. 
The  theologians  of  the  West  took  up  tlic  subject, 
and  advanced  arguments  in  favor  ot  the  custom. 
Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  display  much  .skill  in  this  direction,  but 
distinguished  between  the  worship  (KaTpcla,  adora- 
lio)  due  to  God,  and  the  worship  {dovMa,  invocatio) 
due  to  saints.  Thomas  demanded  for  Mary  an 
honor  lower  than  that  due  God,  and  yet  higher 
than  that  due  the  saints  (huperdulia).  The  in- 
creasing host  of  the  saints  was  divided  into  six 
classes;  and  the  Roman  Breviary  ordains  that  they 
shall  be  addressed  ("  Apostles,  martyrs,  etc.,  pray 
for  us  ")  at  all  other  times  than  the  high  festivals. 
The  art  of  the  middle  ages  was  likewise  devoted 
to  bring  out  the  emblems  and  peculiarities  of  the 
saints.  Peter  was  pictured  with  the  keys,  John 
with  a  lamb  upon  his  arm,  Paul  with  a  sword, 
Bartholomew  with  a  knife,  etc.  On  account  of 
the  smuggling-in  of  martyrs,  the  Pope  was  called 
upon  to  declare  who  were  saints ;  and  in  993  John 
XV.  canonized  the  first  saint  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Guibert,  abbot  of  Xo- 
gent  raised  his  voice  against  the  abuses  of  saint- 
worship  in  his  work,  De  pignoribus  Sanctorum. 
Wiclif  ridiculed  those  who  sought  the  interces- 
sion of  any  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  Xicolaus 
of  Clemanges,  in  his  De  novis  celebritatibus  iion  in- 
stiluendis,  advocated  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
early  ages,  when  the  worship  of  the  saints  did  not 
prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  worship  of  God. 
The  Reformers  lifted  up  their  voices  in  sternest 
protest  against  the  practice  of  the  church,  and 
the  confessions  deny  all  scriptural  warrant  for  it. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (XXV.)  established  it, 
condemning  all  who  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints.  Jlodern  Roman-Catholic 
divines  endeavor  in  vain  to  find  a  scriptural  war- 
rant for  it  in  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  xx.  4 ;  and,  if  they 
appeal  to  the  Disciplina  Arcana  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, Protestants  reply  by  giving  a  different 
explanation  of  that  secret  discipline. 

The  legends  of  the  saints  form  a  large  litera- 
ture, which  is  full  of  fancies  and  falsehoods. 
Calendars  and  Marti/rologies  dating  back  to  the 
eighth  century  are  in  existence.  The  collection 
most  highly  prized  in  the  East  is  that  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacob  i>f,  Voragine  is  highly 
prized  in  the  West.  The  most  important  of  the 
later  works  is  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  edited  by  the 
BoLLANDiSTS,  [Antwerp,  1643  .sqq.,  Paris,  1875; 
Mrs.  Jamieson  :  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Lon- 
don, 1848,  2  vols. ;  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 
18.30 ;  Baring-Goui.d  :  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Lon- 
don, 1873-77,  15  vols.].     See  arts.  Acta  Mar- 

TYRU.M,  Ca.NOXIZ.\TION.  GRCNEISEX. 

SAKYA  MUNI.    See  Buddhism. 

SAL' AM  IS,  the  largest  and  most  important  city 
of  the  Island  of  Cyprus;  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore,  with  an  excellent  harbor;  was  the  first  place 
in  the  island  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiii. 

5). 

SALEM  WITCHCRAFT.     See  Witchcraft. 

SALES,  Francis  de.     -See  Fr.\nci.i  of  Sales. 

SALIC,  Christian  August,  b.  at  Doniersleben, 
near  Magdeburg,  April  U,  1092;  d.  at  Wolfen- 


bUttel,  Oct.  3,  1738.  lie  studied  at  HaUe  and 
Jena,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  Voll- 
stiindige  Historie  der  Augsburyischen  Konfession 
(Ilalle,  1730-35,  3  vols.),  and  a  VoUstandiyc  Ge- 
schichte  des  Tridentinischen  Conciliums,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  (1711-45, 
3  vols.).  His  biography  was  written  in  Latin  by 
Ballenstedt.  Helnistadt.  173S. 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM,  capital  of  WUt- 
shire,  Eng.,  seventy-eight  miles  west-south-west 
from  London ;  population  in  1871, 12,903.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  from  Old  Sarum  in 
1217,  where  it  had  been  established  prior  to  1078. 
Its  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1220,  and  finished 
in  1258 :  it  has  been  since  1868  completely  restored. 
See  W.  11.  Jones  :   Salisbury,  London,  1880. 

SALISBURY,  John  of.  See  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 

SALMANTICENSES.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  hostility  between  the  Dominicans  and- 
the  Jesuits  became  ve:y  intense  in  Spain.  Pope 
Paul  V.  commanded  the  contending  parties  to 
keep  silence :  but  the  controversy  continued ;  and 
at  Salamanca,  the  headquarters  of  the  Dominican 
camp,  the  professors  took  an  oath  to  give  a  pure 
representation  of  the  views  of  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  without  any  Semi-Pelagian  col- 
oring. For  this  purpose  the  celebrated  Collegii 
Salmanticensis  cursus  theologicus  was  published, 
Salamanca,  1631  sqq.,  9  vols. ;  Lyons,  1679,  12 
vols. ;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1871  sqq  ,  20  vols.  It  was 
directed  against  Molinos.  The  principal  authors 
were  Antoxius  de  Olivero,  Domixicus  a 
S.    Theresia,   and  Johannes   .\b   Annuxcia- 

TIONE.  ZbCKLER. 

SALMASIUS,  Claudius,  b.  at  Semur  in  Burgun- 
dy, April  15, 1.58S ;  d.  at  the  baths  of  Spaa,  Sept.  3, 
1653;  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age,  and 
famous  for  his  Defensio  regia  pro  Carolo  I.  (1649), 
which  called  forth  the  sharp  answer  of  Jlilton. 
He  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg;  was  in  1632 
api5ointed  professor  of  classical  literatui-e  and  lan- 
guage at  Leyden;  and  went  in  1650  to  Sweden, 
on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christine.  Among  hi8 
works  several  —  De  priinatu  pti/i(c,  De  episcopis 
et  presbyteris,  De  transsubstantiatione.  Super  Herode 
infanticida,  etc.  —  have  theological  interest. 

SALMERON,  Alphonso,  b.  at  Toledo  on  Oct. 
8.  1.31.J ;  d.  at  Naples,  Feb.  13,  1585.  He  studied 
at  Alcala  and  Paris;  joined  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesu.  Fanatical  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Reformation,  he  visited  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  was  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent'as  papal  theologian,  and  WTote  com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

SALT  (nSp,  iilai:)  plays  in  the  Bible  an  impor- 
tant part:  in  the  Old  Testament  through  its  use 
in  all  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix.  49),  and 
in  the  Xew  Testament  through  its  symbolical 
application  to  the  position  of  Christians  in  the 
world  (Matt.  v.  13).  The  IMosaic  injunction 
rests  upon  the  Oriental  custom  of  eating  salt,  on 
the  ratification  of  a  covenant,  as  the  pledge  of 
perpetual  and  mutual  fiiendship  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  because  of  its  property  of  preser- 
vation :  hence  a  lasting  covenant  was  called '"a, 
covenant  of   salt"   (Num.   xviii.   19;    2  Chrou- 
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xiii.  5).  The  salt  of  the  sacrifice  symbolized 
the  firmness  of  the  bond  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel.     But  salt  was  also  strewn  over  a  cursed 

Elace  to  indicate  that  uothiu<;  could  any  longer 
e  allowed  to  ^row  there,  because  there  can  be 
no  vegetation  where  the  ground  is  saturated  with 
salt  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  iludg.  ix.  45;  Zeph.  ii.  9): 
hence  "  a  salt  land  "  wa.s  a  barren  land  (Job 
xxxix.  G ;  Jer.  xvii.  6).  The  neces.sitv  of  em- 
ploying salt  in  cooking  is  expres.sed  in  .lob  vi.  G. 
Josephus  (.4;i/iV/.  XII.  -i.  3)  states,  wliat  of  course 
would  Ix-  understood,  that  in  the  temple  there 
was  always  a  gieat  quantity  of  salt.  It  was  also 
for  sale  in  the  temple-marts  (Mai  :  Diss,  de  iisu 
talis,  Giessen,  1G92). 

The  salt  thu.s  used  was  obtained  principaUy 
from  the  valley  of  salt  (2  Sam.  viii.  13),  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  soil  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  salt,  left  there  every  year  on  the  reces- 
sion of  the  waters ;  from  Jebel  Usdum,  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  substantially 
a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  about  seven  miles  long, 
from  a  mile  and  a  iialf  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  by  evaporating 
I>ead  Sea  water.  According  to  Josephus,  only 
"  Sodomitish  "  salt  could  be  used  in  tlie  temple 
[cf.  Carpzov:  Appar.,  p.  718].  The  reasons  of 
this  regulation  were,  (1)  that  this  salt  wivs  a  wit- 
ne.ss  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  God's  wrath, 
and  a  constant  exhortation  to  repentance,  and 
(2)  it  was  a  product  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 
But  since  Oriental  salt  contains  many  mineral 
impurities,  by  exix)sure  to  rain  or  dampness  it 
may  lose  its  savor :  hence  our  Lord's  expression 
(Matt.  V.  13;  Mark  ix.  50;  Luke  xiv.  34).  Chris- 
tians lose  their  savor  by  undue  exposure  to  the 
sinful  world.  [By  "salt-pits"  (Zeph  ii.  9)  are 
meant  such  pits  as  the  Aral)8  still  dig  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  .Sea  in  order  that  they  may  be  filled 
when  the  spring  freshets  cause  the  sea  to  overflow. 
Then,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  the  sides 
of  till'  pits  are  found  to  be  incrusted  with  salt 
an  iiicli  thick.]  WII.IIKLU   ritE.SSKL. 

SALT  SEA  (I)cut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  3), 
ciiiiiiiiiiiiiy,  .ilthough  never  in  the  Bible,  called  the 
Dead  Sea.  Tin-  Bible  writers  al.-«>call  it  the  "sea 
of  the  plain  "  (l).Mit.  iv.  49),  the  "ea.st  .sea"  (Joel 
ii.  20;  Kzck.  xlvii.  1«;  Zech.  xiv.  8),  and  '•  vale 
of  Siddim  "  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  Tim  designation  "  Dead 
Sea"  was  given  by  early  (Jreek  writers:  so  the 
Arabs  call  it,  more  commonly,  however,  lialtr  Liil 
("  Lake  of  Lot  ").  It  is  sixteen  miles  east  from 
Jerusalem,  is  forty-six  miles  long,  an<l  ten  and  a 
third  wiile  at  the  widest  part,  and  covers  nearly 
tliree  hundred  square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  ob- 
long; on  each  side  are  mountains,  'fhe  Jordan 
empties  into  it,  as  do  also  several  minor  streams; 
but  the  lake  has  no  outlet:  hence  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  containing, 
on  an  average,  twenty-five;  jut  cent  of  solid  sub- 
stances, half  of  which  is  common  salt,  and  lias 
extraordinary  buoying  qualities,  and  a  gi«'cific 
gravity  of  from  1.021  to  1.250.  From  the  prrs- 
ence  of  chloride  of  magnesium  the  water  gels  its 
bitter  taste;  from  chloride  of  calcium,  its  snionth 
ami  oily  touch.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  "un- 
mixed desolation."  But  it  is  not  true  that  birds 
flying  oviT  it  drop  dia<l,  for  there  are  numerous 
varieties  of  birds  on  Its  slions;  but  no  fish  can 
live  in  it     The  liottom  of  the  lake  is  j^rudually 


sinking.     .See  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lynxh  :  Narrative  nj 

\  lilt  L'niltil  Slates  Exjitililion  to  llit  liicer  Jonlan  and 

■Ihe  Dead  Sea,  Phila.,  1849,  9th  ed.,  1853;  F.  bv 

'  Sai'LCY  :   Xarralice  of  a  Jouiuty  round  the  Dtttd 

I  Ski  in  1850  and  1851,'Londou,  1853,  2  vols. ;  E.  II. 

1'almkk  :  The  Desert  uf  the  Exodus.  1871,  2  vols.  : 

Canon  Tristram  :   7'/ie  Latid  of  Moab,  London 

and    Xew   York.    1873;    Roiii.vsoN :   /{«seo;c/it.>  . 

i  ScHAKr:  BM.   Lands,  j.p.  283-295. 

SALTZMANN,  Friedrich  Rudolph,  b.  at  Strass- 
]  burg,  March  9,  1749  ;  studied  jurisprudence  and 
I  history ;  travelled  as  tutor  to  Baron  von  Stein, 
afterwards  Prussian  minister  of  state ;  settled  in 
177G  in  his  native  city,  antl  began  publishing  a 
political  paper,  but  was  suspected  of  aristocratic 
tendency,  and  compelled  to  flee  in  1793.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned,  and  resumed 
his  activity  as  an  editor.  But  in  the  mean  time 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  inner  reli- 

fious  life.  He  had  become  acijuainted  with  llie 
'rench  and  German  mystics ;  and  though  he  kept 
aloof  from  the  so-called  spiritists,  Jlesmcr,  Cag- 
liostro,  etc.,  he  became  himself  a  pronounced 
mystic.  Of  his  religious  writings,  Es  wird  alks 
neu  werden  (1802-10),  Das  christl.  Erhauungshlatt 
(appearing  from  1805  for  several  years),  Blicke  in 
das  Geheimniss  des  IialhschliL''Ses  Golles  (1810), 
Retirjion  dtr  Bihel  (1811),  found  many  readers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  in  Northern 
Germany.     He  died  after  1820.  MATTER. 

SALVATION.  Sri-  Keok.mi'tion. 
SALVATION  ARMY,  The,  is  a  body  of  men 
and  woiiiiii.  joined  together  after  the  fashion  of 
an  army,  with  a  general,  colonels,  majors,  cap- 
tains, and  lower  officers,  under  whom  are  the 
privates,  bent,  a.s  they  claim,  upon  presenting 
the  gospel  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  lowest  classes.  Its  organizer  and  leader  is 
William  Booth,  by  baptism  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  by  conversion  a  Wes- 
leyan,  and  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connection.  In  this  latter  cap.icity  he  had 
great  success ;  but  in  18G1  he  withdrew  from  the 
regular  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  to  inde- 
pendent evangelistic  work.  In  1805  he  came  to 
the  east  of  London,  and  there  began  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  tln'  organization  of  the 
".Salvation  Army"  in  l.''7().  The  name  conies 
from  the  methods  adopted  and  the  object  aimed 
at.  The  army  studiously  avoids,  as  far  as  may  be, 
religious  phra-seology,  calling  its  jilaces  of  meeting 
"  Salvation  Warehouses  "  and  "  Salvation  Stores." 
)>uts  its  notici's  in  military  or  startling  terms,  and 
deliberately  adopts  peculiar  posters  and  window 
placards  to  announce  its  ])ieseiice  and  work.  Its 
object  is  everywhere  to  make  a  sensation.  The 
exjienses  of  t)ie  army  are  borne  by  collections. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  its  |>ecuniary  affairs  us 
I>nblic  as  fK>gsible,  and  its  cxpcnsi's  low.     In  doc- 

\  trine  it  is  broadly  evangelical.     It  does  not  Uach 
sinless  iierfection,  but  tlie  jxissibility  of  "a  heart 

^  from  which  the  blood  of  Christ  has  cleansed  away 

,  all  unrighti'onsness."     It  does  not  seek  to  draw 
]>ersonN  from  existing  churches;  but  it  de.sires  t<> 

I  make  eimverts  among  tin'  most  abandoned  clas.ses. 
who  lie  <iutsiile   of  relinioiis   influi'iiccs.     Muih 

I  noist!  and  confusion  attend  its  o|K'ralioiis,  but 
these  it  considers  necessary  acconi|iaiiimeiits. 
Till-  menilxMs  of  the  army  wear  a  |H'iuliai  though 
de    the   .-.tieets    with    mnrliul 


plain   uiiil'uriii.   parad< 
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di'uinmiug,  banners,  and  singing,  are  obligated  ; 
to  go  anywhere  they  may  be  sent,  and  exliibil 
courai;e  bordering  npon  recklessness,  iu  Novem- 
ber, 18S:J,  according  to  report  of  the  army's  "  com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  of  America,"  the 
armv  had  jOO  stations,  1,4()0  oliicers  wholly  paid 
by  tlie  work  iu  England.  It  had  spread  aU  over 
Great  Britain,  the^orth  of  Ireland,  tlie  United' 
States  of  .\merica,  and  had  entered  Sweden,  i 
France,  India,  i^frica,  and  New  Zealand.  In  i 
the  United  States  it  had  50  stations,  including  3 
iu  California,  90  permanently  engaged  ofiBcers, 
and  during  1SS2  and  1S83  had'  purchased,  by  con- 
tributions of  '•  those  blessed  through  the  work  of 
the  army,"  nine  proi^erties  valued  at  838,000. 
T/ie  War  Cr^,  the  armys  orgau,  had  a  circulation 
of  twenty  thousand  weekly.  See  All  about  the 
Sahalion  Army,  London,  1883,  "28  pp. 

In  1883  the  army  was  expelled  from  several 
cantons  of  Switzerland  (Geneva,  Bern,  and  Xeu- 
chatel)  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

SALVEi  a  salutatory  formula  of  great  solem- 
nitv,  is  used  as  the  opening  word  in  many  cele- 
brated Latin  hymns,  of  which  we  mention.  Satire, 
caput  cruentatam,  one  of  the  seven  passion-hymns  j 
by  St.  Bernard,  translated  by  Mrs.  Charles  (Chris-  \ 
tian  Life  in  Song),  "Hail,  thou  Head!  so  bruised 
and  wounded;"  by  Alford  (Year  of  Praise), 
"  Hail !  that  Head  with  sorrows  bowing ;  "  by 
Baker  (Hi/mns,  Ancient  and  Modern),  "O  sacred 
Head,  surrounded."  —  Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venera- 
bilis  (ECO,  a  resurrection-hymn  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Charles 
(I.e.),  "Hail,  festal  day!  ever  exalted  high;"  in 
Lyra  Eucharistica,  "Hail,  festal  day!  forever- 
more  adored  ;  "  iu  Sehaff's  Christ  in  Song,  "  Hail, 
day  of  days,  in  peals  of  praise."  —  Salvete,  flores 
marlijrwn,  by  Prudentius,  translated  into  English 
by  Chandler  (Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church), 
"Hail,  infant  mart_\TS;"  by  Caswall  (Hymns  and 
Poems),  "  Flowers  of  martjTdom.''  —  Salve  mundi 
salulare,  a  passion-hymn,  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Charles  (t.  c),  •■  All  the  world's  salva- 
tion, hail ;  "  and  by  Kynastou  (Lyra  Messianica), 
"Jesus  hail!  the  world's  salvation.'" 

SALVIANUS,  b.  in  Gaul,  probably  at  Cologne 
[Treves],  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
d.  as  presbyter,  iu  Marseilles,  after  495 ;  was  an 
elegant  and  prolific  writer.  Of  his  works  are 
stiil  e.xtaut,  De  avarilia,  written  about  440,  first 
edited  by  Richardson,  Basel,  1528,  a  denunciation 
of  the  avarice  of  the  laity,  in  favor  of  the  church ; 
De  guhernatione  Dei,  often  called  De  providentia, 
written  about  451,  first  edited  by  Bra.ssicanus, 
Basel,  1.^30,  a  defence  of  divine  Providence,  some- 
svhat  resembling  the  De  civitale  Dei  by  Augiistine  ; 
nine  letters  to  different  persons.  Collected  edi- 
tions of  his  works  were  published  by  Pithoeux 
(Paris,  1580).  Baluzius  (Paris.  16G9),  [C.  Halm 
(Berlin,  1878),  F.  Pauly  (Wien,  1SS3).  There  is 
a  French  translation  by  Gregoire  and  Colombet, 
Paris,  1834.  See  also  F.  Paulv  :  Die  handschrifl- 
liche  Ueberlieferung  des  Salvianus,  Wien,  1881 
(41  pp.)-]  HERZOG. 

SALZBURG.  From  Bohemia,  the  Hussite 
movement  penetrated  into  the  diocese  of  Salz- 
burg, and  in  1420  .Archbishop  Eberhard  III.  was 
compelled  to  employ  very  severe  measures  in  order 
to  supiire.ss  tliat  lieresy  in  his  countries.  Appar- 
ently he  succeeded.     Nevertheless,  the  very  first 


writings  of  Luther  caused  a  singular  commotion 
throughout  the  whole  population  ;  and  whei,  Stau- 
pitz,  Paul  Speratus,  Stephan  Agricola.  and  Georg 
Scliarer  had  successively  preached  the  views  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  country,  the  archbishop, 
^Voll'gang  Dietrich,  found  it  necessary  not  only 
to  silence  and  expel  a  number  of  preachers,  but  to 
cleanse  the  very  flocks.  In  1588  he  issued  a 
decree  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Salzbm-g  either  to  return  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
faith,  or  to  leave  the  country  within  a  month  ; 
and  in  1614  the  edict  was  extended  to  the  whole 
country,  and  enforced  bj'  means  of  a  swarm  of 
Cai)ucliins  and  a  troop  of  soldiers.  Again,  for 
some  time,  the  country  seemed  on  the  right  path, 
imtil  iu  16S5  a  priest  in  the  Teflferegger  valley 
discovered  a  w  hole  congregation  of  secret  Lutlier- 
ans.  They  used  the  Bible,  Luther's  Catechisms, 
Spangenberg's  postils,  and  L'rban  Rliegius's  See- 
lenarzeney  (medicine  for  the  soul)  for  their  edifi- 
cation and  instruction  ;  and  they  assembled  often 
in  the  dead  of  night  for  common  prayer  and 
singing.  The  archbishop,  Maximilian  Gaudulpb, 
ordered  them  to  present  their  confession  of  faith: 
but,  tlie  confession  being  a  very  simple  statement 
of  purely  biblical  views,  it  was  found  utterly 
heretical ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  diet  of  Patisbon, 
the  archbishop  gave  his  subjects  the  option  be- 
tween recantation  and  exile.  The  next  year, 
however,  Gandulph  died  ;  and  the  question  was 
dropped  by  his  successor.  But  in  1728  Leopold 
Anton  ascended  the  episcopal  chair,  and  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  amass  power  and  wealth  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  heresy  question 
seemed  to  him  a  suitable  point  of  operation ;  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  the  heretics  out 
of  the  country,  even  though  all  the  field  should 
be  covered  with  thorns  and  thistles.  The  Jesuits 
were  let  loose  on  the  population,  and  chicaneries 
vei-y  rapidly  turned  into  actual  persecutions.  The 
old  conditions  were  revived,  —  recantation,  or 
exile ;  and,  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
archbishop,  exile  was  made  to  mean  confiscation 
of  property,  and  renunciation  of  family.  As  su(Ji 
measures  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  .stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  complaints 
were  made  both  to  the  emperor  in  Vienna,  and 
to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon;  and  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  England  interfered.  The  arch- 
bishop charged  a  committee  with  investigating 
the  whole  niatter,  and  placing  it  on  a  legal  foot- 
ing. The  committee  travelled  fiom  county  to 
county  to  register  the  names  of  the  Protestants, 
and  hear  their  complaints;  and  as  it  gave  golden 
promises  of  religious  freedom,  and  justice  in  every 
respect,  the  Protestants  were  not  slow  in  coming 
forward.  But,  when  the  archiepiscopal  govern- 
ment discovered  that  no  less  than  20,078  persons 
wished  to  separate  from  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  it  iuiinediately  changed  its  fiolicy.  Aus- 
trian troops  were  sent  for,  and  quartered  upon 
the  Protestant  households ;  and  a  kind  of  dragon- 
ades  was  introduced.  Only  with  great  difficulty 
could  the  Protestants  obtain  permission  to  leave 
the  country,  and  their  children  and  property  were 
retained.  In  this  gieat  emergency  the  king  of 
Prussia  came  to  the  aid  of  liis  co-religicnists. 
He  threatened  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  towards 
his  Roman-Catholic  subjects,  and  formally  invited 
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the  Salzburg  Protestants  to  come  and  settle  under 
his  sceptre.  The  arclibishop  was  conijielled  to 
yield,  and  a  regular  emigration  was  arranged. 
\o  less  than  lb,i)0O  jieople  were  removed  to  Pius- 
sia,  and  [..eopold  Anton  lived  to  .see  thorns  and 
thistles  cover  large  tracts  of  his  country.  See 
GiJCKlxG :  EmiiiratiousgfschiclUe  iter  Sahb.  Lulfi., 
Leipzig,  1734;  Panse  :  Genchiclile  der  Auswander- 
iinf/  der  erangetischeii    SaUburger,  Leipzig,   1827 ; 

tCLARfs:  Die  Aiutir.  d.  prol.  ge.iinnl.  Satzb.,  Inns- 
ruck,  IS'il;   and   Erdmaxx,  in   IIkhzoo  *,  vol. 
xiii.  ]']>    :!■-'•!-:!■■!.').]  KOSTEK. 

SAMARIA  AND  THE  SAMARITANS.  Sama- 
ria is  t\\K-  naruf  of  a  city  of  the  province.  1.  Citi/. 
It  was,  according  to  1  Kings  xvi.  23,  21,  built 
by  Omri.  the  sixth  king  of  Israel,  who,  after  the 
burning-down  of  his  palace  at  Tirzah.  bought  a 
hill  from  a  certain  .Snemer,  on  which  he  built 
a  city  which  he  called  .Shomron,  after  the  former 
posse.Ksor.  Samar'.a  continued  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of  that 
kingdom's  existence ;  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians  (1  Kings  xx.  1;  2  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  20), 
but  without  effect,  till  at  last  it  was  taken  by  .Shal- 
maneser  (2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  destroyed,  .\fter  this  cap- 
ture, Samaria  appears  to  have  continued,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brought 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives.  At 
the  time  of  the  Maccabfeans,  Samaria  was  again 
a  fortified  city ;  for  .loseplms  descrilies  it  as  a  very 
strong  city  (Ant.,  XIII.  10,  2).  .lohn  Ilvrcaiius 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  raze<i  it  (.Joseph., 
Wars,  I.  2,7,  Ani.,  XIII.  10,  2).  By  directions 
of  Gabinius,  .Samaria  and  otlier  ileinolished  cities 
were  rebuilt  (Ihiil.,  XIV.  '->.  'A)  -.  but  its  more 
effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Ileroii 
the  Great,  who  called  it  Srhnsle,  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  .\ngustu8.  It  was  colonized  by  six 
tlK)Usand  veterans  and  others,  for  whose  supi>ort 
a  distrii-t  surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated. 
S-jbaste  is  to-day  a  [loor  village. 

2.  I'rooince.  As  such,  Samaria  is  first  mentioned 
1  Mace.  X.  30,  then  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
xvii.  1 1 ;  John  iv.  4  sq. ;  Acts  i.  8,  viii.  1,  D,  ix.  31, 
XV.  3),  and  by  .Iosephus(  IKar,  III.  3, 4).  Two  hours 
from  Samaria,  towards  the  Kouth-east,  lies  XablOs, 
the  ancient  Sicheni,  the  .seat  of  .Samaritan  cult, 
where,  for  a  very  long  time,  the  .Samaritans,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  the  Shonierim,  i.e.,  cus- 
todians of  the  law,  lived. 

3.  Snmariltinn.  When  Cyrus  permitted  the 
.lews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  colonists  of 
Samaria  asked  to  be  p<'rinitted  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  building  (Kz.  iv.  2).  On  In-ing  re- 
fu.sed  to  do  .so,  the  Samaritans  .nucceeded  in  pre- 
venting i\u;  erection  of  the  temple  for  twenty 
years,  and  offere<l  the  same  iinndenting  op|K)sition 
to  N'ehetniali,  when  in  41.^  he  set  about  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  .lerusalem,  which  till  now  had 
lain  in  ruins.  They  welconied  with  o|K'n  arms 
any  refugees  froiu  •leru.saleni,  who  for  crime,  or 
t<)  e.scaix!  the  strict  Mo.saic  rule  then-  established, 
might  wish  to  leave  their  country  (Jos. :  Aiil.,  XI. 
8,  7).  No  doubt  the  stern  reforms  introduced  by 
Neh(;miah  on  his  second  visit  (Xeli.  xiii.)  wi're 
highly  distasteful  to  many  who  preferred  the 
laxity  which  had  crept  in  during  his  alwnre,  and 
to  these  an  a.'<yluin  wim  always  ojH'n  at  .Shechein. 
The   alienation    between    the    two    nations   was 


finally  conii>leted  when  the  .Samaritans  at  la.st 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim, 
and  endeavored  to  transfer  thither  the  prestige 
of  the  older  one  of  Jerusalem.  The  inmiediate 
occiusion  of  the  undertaking  was  the  refusal  of 
Mauasseh,  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  and 
.son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  .Samaritan  governor, 
to  dissolve  his  irregular  marriage  in  obedience  to 
the  admonition  of  the  Jewish  elders.  To  reward 
him  for  his  constancy,  .Sanballat  exerted  himself 
to  erect  a  rival  sanctuary,  and  there  established 
him  in  the  high  pi'iesthood.  With  this  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Jews  and  .Samaritans  liecame 
final,  and  up  to  this  day  they  have  perpetuated 
their  mutual  hatred.  On  the  troubled  scene  of 
politics  which  oj^oned  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  .Samaritans  suffered  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Under  I'toli'iiiy  l.agi,  a  colony  of  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans was  di'ported  into  Kgj'pt.  I'nder  John 
Ilyrcanus,  their  temple  was  destroyed  about  130 
B.C.;  and  many  Samaritans  emigrated  to  Damas- 
cus, w'here  they  built  a  temple.  I'nder  the  Ho- 
nians,  they  first  enjoyed  many  liberties;  but  their 
unquiet  spirit  caused  them  often  great  troubles. 
Under  Vespasian,  a  revolt  was  quelled  w ith  the 
loss  of  11,600  persons,  and  Sichem  received  a  gar- 
ri.son  and  the  name  Flavia  Neapolis.  The  rest 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  the  Anto- 
nines  was  interrupted  under  Comniodus,  Septimius 
.Severus,  C'onstantine,  and  Constantius.  (.Quieter 
times  fell  to  their  lot  under  Julian,  Valentinian, 
and  Valens  :  their  fortunes  v.aried  under  the  later 
emperors.  Laws  unfavorably  atl'eeting  their  posi- 
tion were  pius.sed  by  Ilonorius  and  Theodosins  II. 
The  latter  even  f<)rl)a<le  them  to  erect  new  syna- 
gogues. The  liatreil  with  which  they  had  formerly 
regarded  their, lewish  rivals  began  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  Christians,  now  that  the  new  faith 
had  become  that  of  the  enqiire.  In  the  year  484, 
while  under  the  rule  of  Zcno,  thev  attacked  the 
church  at  Xabliis,  maimed  the  bi.slmp,  and  mur- 
dered many  of  the  worshipiH;rs,  connnitting  the 
like  atrocities  at  Ca-sarea  also.  Under  .■\niustasius 
and  ,Iustinian,  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  In  52!)  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Samaritans  took  place  against 
the  Christians.  The  severity  with  which  this  was 
put  down  by  .lustinian,  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  .severe  laws  against  them,  completely  crushed 
the  Samaritan  iwople.  Many  tieil  to  Peisia  ;  many 
became  Christunis.  In  ti3t)  they  fell  under  Mo- 
hanimed.an  rule.  During  the  time  of  the  crusades 
they  came,  in  lODO,  into  the  jiower  of  the  cru- 
saders ;  and,  w  ilh  ihi'  exception  of  some  tenijiorary 
occupations  by  the  Sar.icens,  renuiiiu^d  uiuler  the 
(hristi.iMs  till  1244,  when  they  again  became  ku1>- 
iect  to  .Mohariiniedan  rule.  Since  ir)17  tliey  have 
bi-en  under  Turkish  rule.  Brief  notices  of  the 
.Samaritans  an<l  their  country  appear  in  the  works 
of  Benjamin  of  Tuilela  (twelfth  century).  But 
little  WHS  known  of  them  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
ti-enlli  century,  whi-n  .loseph  Scaliger  first  o|>ened 
comnninicadons  with  them,  addressing  a  lelU<r  to 
the  congregati<ins  at  N'ablrts  ami  Cairo,  .\nswers 
arrived  in  l."i81l,  bnl  mit  till  after  .Scaliger's  death. 
In  1071  Hobert  Huntington,  bishop  >>f  Kaphoe. 
chaplain  to  the  Kni;lish  I'aclory  at  .\lepi>i>,  paiil  a 
visit  to  NabU1>,  proeup-il  from  them  a  Pentateuch, 
and  in  eonjimction  with  Thomas  Marshall,  rector 
of  Lincoln's  College.  Oxford,  cnrrii-il  on  a  corrp- 
spondcnoe  with  llie  .'^anulritan^,  which  la«te(l,  with 
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intervals,  till  the  latter's  death,  in  1685.  About 
this  time  a  few  lett<;is  also  jiassed  between  them 
and  the  celebrated  Job  Ludolf;  and  then,  with 
the  exception  of  one  letter  addressed,  in  1790,  to 
their  '•.Samaritan  brethren"  in  France,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them  till  1808,  when  the  bishop 
and  senator  Gregoire  set  about  making  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  by  means  of  the  French  con- 
sular agents  in  SjTia.  Tliese  letters  are  of  high 
value;  and,  togetherwith  notices  which  we  find 
in  the  works  of  modern  travellers,  they  give  us 
an  iusight  into  their  literary  and  religious  state. 
As  to  their 

Doctrines,  they  are  strict  monotheists,  and  reject 
all  images.  They  Ijelieve  in  angels  and  astrolo- 
gj'.  They  believe  in  a  day  of  retribution,  when 
the  pious  will  rise  again,  false  prophets  and  their 
followers  will  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  burned. 
The  coming  of  the  Jlessiah  is  to  take  place  imme- 
diately before  the  day  of  judgment,  or  sis  thou- 
sand years  after  tJie  creation  of  the  world.  As 
these  have  now  elap.^ed,  he  now,  though  all  un- 
known, is  going  about  upon  earth.  The  Samari- 
tans expected  in  1803  a  great  political  revolution, 
and  that  in  1863  the  kings  of  the  earth  would 
assemble  the  wisest  out  of  all  nations,  in  order,  by 
mutual  consent,  to  discover  the  true  faith.  From 
the  Israelites,  i.e.,  Samaritans,  will  one  be  sent; 
and  he  wiL  be  the  Taeb.  He  will  gain  the  day, 
lead  them  to  Gerizim,  where  under  the  twelve 
stones  they  will  find  the  Ten  Commandments  (or 
the  whole  Thorah),  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel 
the  temple  utensils  and  manna.  Then  will  all 
believe  in  the  law,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their 
king,  and  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  He  will  convert 
and  equalise  all  men,  live  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
Uj)on  earth,  then  die,  and  be  bmied  near  Gerizim ; 
for  upon  that  pure  and  holy  mountain,  which  is 
fifteen  yards  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take 
place.  Afterwards  will  all  the  earth  remain  some 
liundreds  of  yeare  more,  till  the  seven  thousand 
are  completed,  and  then  the  last  judgment  will 
come  on. 

Usages.  —  At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year;  though  only  one, 
the  passover,  is  observed  with  its  former  solenmi- 
ties.     [A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  this  feast  is  given  by  Stanlej' ;  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish   Church,  i.  pp.  134  sq.,  559  sq. 
The  Liturgy  for  this  feast  is  very  rich ;  thus  every 
evening  during  the  feast  the  "  dream  of  the  priest  | 
Abisha  "  is  read,  to  hear  which  only  the  elders  i 
are  permitted.     This  dream  is  contained  in  Cod.  ! 
19007,    Add.    MSS.   Brit.  Jluseum.      There  are  ! 
passover  hymns   composed    by  the   high    priests  ] 
Marka,  Pinchas,  and  Abisha,  given   by  Heiden- 
heim :    Vitrtdjiihrsschift,  iii.  94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475 
.sq.     There  exists  also  a  I/istori/  of  the  Exodus,  a  j 
so-called  Pesach-IIagnadah,  which   Dr.    S.   Kohn  I 
jniblished,  with  a  German  translation,  in  Ahhatid-  j 
luiii/en  ihr  Deutsche)!  Moryeiil.   Cesdtschafi,  1876,  i 
Xo.  4.]     The  .second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st ' 
of   Xisan,  or   last  day  of   unleavened   bread,  is  j 
marked  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Gerizim.     The  third  i 
feast  is  Pentecost ;  the  fourth,  that  of  Trumpets ; 
the  fifth  is  the  Day  of  Atonement.     The  first  and 
eighth  days  of  tabernacles  count  for  the  remain- 
jug  feast-day.s.     The  sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  .strictness :  the  years  of  jubilee  and  re- 
lease are  also  still  observed. 


The  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  asseni- 
I  bly,  though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays, 
termed  Sumiiwlh,  on  which  the  number  of  the 
congregation  is  taken;  and,  in  return,  every  male 
I  over  twenty  years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with 
[  half  a  shekel,  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx.  12- 
14,  receiving  from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming 
six  months,  prepared  from  a  table  in  his  posses- 
sion. From  these  offerings  the  priest  gains  his 
living.  He  may  consecrate  any  of  his  family 
tliat  he  jjleases  to  the  priesthood,  provided  the 
candidate  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  never 
have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other  Ori- 
entals, he  never  removes  his  turban,  and  thus  is 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
congregation ;  but,  in  accordaTice  with  Lev.  x.  6, 
he  does  not  "  rend  his  clothes  "  by  wearing  a  slit 
on  his  sleeve,  as  other  Samaritans ;  and,  when 
the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken  from  the  ark,  he,  like 
his  assistants,  places  a  cloth,  which  they  call  lal- 
lith,  around  his  head.  They  wear  white  turbans; 
ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of  a  pale- 
red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair,  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5.  Women  must  let 
their  hair  grow,  and  wear  no  ear-rings,  because 
of  tlieni  the  golden  calf  was  made.  For  fear  of 
scandalizing  the  ^lohaniniedans,  none  but  the  old 
ones  venture  to  attend  the  synagogue.  When  a 
boy  is  born,  great  rejoicing  is  held :  his  circum- 
cision always  takes  jilace  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth,  even  though  it  be  a  sabbath.  Boys  marry 
as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve.  The 
Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritans.  When  a  man 
has  a  childless  wife,  he  may  take  a  second,  but, 
if  she  also  be  barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces, 
though  permitted,  are  uncommon.  The  dead 
are  ]>repared  for  burial  by  their  own  friends :  tlie 
whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the  hands 
(thrice),  nioulli,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  is  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly 
the  feet.  The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  be- 
fore sunset  the  .same  day,  accompanied  with  the 
recitation  of  the  law  and  hynms.  [The  following 
is  a  i»rt  of  a  litany  for  the  dead:  — 

"  Lord  Jehovah,  Eloliim,  for  thy  mercy  and  for 
thine  own  sake,  and  for  thy  name,  and  fur  tli.v  tclory, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  lords  Ahrahaui  and  Isaac 
and  .Taciih,  and  our  lords  Moses  and  .\aron  and  Elea- 
zarand  Itliamarand  I'liinehas  and  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
and  the  Imly  aufiels.  and  the  seventy  ehlers,  and  the 
holy  mountain  of  Gerizim.  Ueth  El.  If  thou  accept- 
est  tliis  prayer,  may  tbtre  gci  forth  from  before  thy 
holy  connteiianre  agift  sent  to  jirottct  the  spirit  of 

thysrrvant  N.,  the  son  of  N.,  of  the  sons  of  N 

daughter  .  .  .  from  the  sons  of  N.  .  .  .  O  Lord  Je- 
hovah, in  thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  him  (or  her), 
and  re.st  his  (her)  soul  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
forgive  him  (or  her)  and  all  the  congrrgations  of 
Israel  who  flork  to  Mount  Gerizim,  Beth  El.  Amen. 
Through  Moses  the  trusty.    Amen.   Amen.    Amen."] 

These  readings  are  continued  every  day  to  the 
next  sabbath,  tlie  women  of  the  family  watching 
near  the  grave.  On  the  sabbath  it  is  visited  by 
the  w  hole  congregation,  except  the  near  relations, 
who  eat  there  together,  reciting  part  of  the  law, 
and  singing  hymns,  finishing  the  recitation  later 
in  the  day  with  the  relations. 

Of  the" Old  Testament  they  only  have 

The  Pentateuch. — The   text  differs   in   many 
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passages  from  tlie  present  Hebrew  t«xt,  often 
agreeing  witli  the  Septuagiut.  It  is  reprinted 
ill  the  London  Polyglot.  [The  whole  Pentateuch  ^ 
is  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  para- 
graphs, or  L(uzin,  and  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
(.\uthorizcd  Version  and  Hebrew  text,  viii.  8).  ' 
As  to  its  critical  character,  there  has  always  been  ' 
a  difference  of  opinion;  and  for  nearly  two  hun- ' 
dred  years  one  ol  the  most  extraordinary  contro- , 
versies  on  record  was  kept  up.  The  leader  in  ' 
this  controversy  was  J.  Morin,  who  placed  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text; ,, 
and  in  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  men  like  , 
Capelhis  and  others.  Otiiers,  as  De  Dieu,  Hot- 
tinger,  Buxtorf,  took  the  opposite  view ;  and  while 
they  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Ilebrow 
text,  yet  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Saraaritiui 
had  an  "unquestionably  clearer"  reading,  they 
would  adopt  it.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1815,  when  Gesenius  abolished  the  remnant  of 
the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  by 
publishing  his  De  Pent.  Snm.  Orirjlne,  Indole  el 
A  uclnrilaie.  The  subject  was  taken  up  again  by 
Kirchheini,  and  of  late  by  Kolin.]  As  to  their 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  it  diners  somewhat 
from  the  usual.  [According  to  Petermann's  tran- 
scription, the  first  verse  in  Genesis  would  read 
thus :  "  Bai-ilset  bara  eluwem  it  assamem  wit 
aires."]  Besides  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
t<?ucli,  the  Samaritans  have  also  vereions  of  the 
same.     The  most  important  is  the 

Snmariinn  Version  [published  by  A.  Briill,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  in  1875]. 

The  Samaritan,  in  Greek  (rd  ^afiapcmKov),  proba- 
bly the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ilexapla 
of  Origen. 

The  Arabic  rersion  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, made  liy  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Ar,ibic  translation  of  Suadia.  An  edition 
of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kueneu  at 
Leyden.  Genesis  was  published  in  1851;  Exodus 
and  I^viticus,  in  1854. 

The  other  literature  of  the  Samaritans  is  very 
unimportant.  They  have  ten  prayer-books  for 
the  sabbaths  and  feasts,  besides  two  collections 
of  hynins,  which  they  call  Durran  ("  string  of 
pearls  ")  and  Defter  ("  book  ").  Of  their  chroni- 
cles, we  mention  the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  or  JlooK' 
of  Joshua  (sent  to  Soaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 
Cairo  in  15H1 :  it  was  eilit<;il  bv  .Jnvnboll,  Leyden, 
181H),  the  Chronicle  of  Abiil-luith,' IM  of  fablers, 
and  contjiiniiig  little  useful  niatt<'r  [published  re- 
cently by  Vilmar,  with  the  title  Ahulfilhi  Annale.t 
Samarilaiii,  etc.,  Gotha,  1M05]. 

Sects. — Concerning  the  .sects,  Abill-Fath's  state- 
ment is  a.s  follows:  A  sect  appeared  calling  them- 
•selves  "Dostin,"  or  "The  Friends,"  which  varied 
in  many  respect.s  from  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  respecting  many  religious  matters.  Thus 
they  held  for  impure  a  fountain  iuUt  which  a  dead 
insect  had  fallen,  altered  the  time  for  reckoning 
the  purilication  of  women  and  con\mencement 
of  feasts,  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs  which  had 
been  laiil,  allowing  those  only  to  In;  eaten  which 
were  found  inside  a  slain  bird,  considered  dead 
snakes  and  cemeteries  ils  unclean,  and  held  any 
one  whose  shadow  fell  U|M>n  a  grave  us  impure  for 
seven  days.  They  rejected  the  wtuds  "  Bles-sed 
be  our  God  forever."  and  substituleil  Klohini  for 
Jehovah  ;  denii'd  that  (ieri/.im  had  been  the  first 


sanctuary  of  God;  upset  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
for  the  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month, 
rejecting  the  feasts  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the 
portions  due  to  the  Levites.  They  counted  the 
tifty  days  to  Pentecost  from  the  sabbath,  the  day 
after  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  like  the  .lews, 
not  from  the  Sunday  like  the  other  Samaritans. 
Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure,  could 
enter  a  house  suspected  of  infection,  as  long  as 
they  did  not  speak.  When  a  pure  and  a  doubtful 
house  stood  side  by  side,  the  condition  of  the 
latter  was  decided  tiy  watching  whether  a  clean 
or  unclean  bird  first  .settled  upon  it.  On  the  sal>- 
V)ath  they  might  oidy  eat  and  drink  from  earthen 
ve.ssels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified : 
they  might  give  no  food  cir  water  to  their  cattle ; 
this  was  done  on  the  day  previous.  Their  high 
priest  was  a  certain  Zara,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  own  comnmnity  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  Dilsis.  Being  con- 
demned to  death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited 
on  the  pronii.se  of  .sowing  dissension  among  the 
Samaritans  by  founding  a  new  sect.  He  went  to 
Asker  (near  hablus),  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  Samaritan  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  Compelled,  however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on 
account  of  a  false  accusation  which  he  had  brought 
against  his  friend,  he  took  shelter  at  Shueike  with 
a  widow-woman  named  Anientiu,  in  whose  house 
he  composed  many  writings;  but,  finding  that  a 
hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cave,  where  he  perished  of  hunger,  and 
his  body  w:is  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  left  his  books  w  ith  his  hostess, 
enjoining  her  to  let  no  one  read  them  unless  he 
first  bathed  in  the  tank  hard  by.  Accordingly, 
when  Levi,  the  high  jniest's  nephew,  arrived  with 
seven  others  in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  tank ;  and  each,  as  he 
emerged  from  the  water,  exclaimed,  "I  believe  in 
thee,  .Jehovah,  and  in  UOsis  tliy  servant,  and  his 
sons  anil  daughters;"  Levi  adding,  when  his  turn 
came,  "  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  DCsis,  the  prophet 
of  Godl"  They  then  took  the  writings  of  DQsis, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in 
the  law,  more  even  than  Ezra.  Yhey  concealed 
them,  ami  on  their  return  to  NablQs  reported  tliat 
DQsis  had  disai>pcaied  before  thi'y  arrived,  they 
knew  not  whither.  ,\t  tin-  next  i>as.sovcr,  Levi 
had  to  read  out  Exod.  xii.  \i'J  in  tin-  .synagogue; 
but  for  "  hy-ssoji"  he  substituted  "thyme."  Cor- 
recti'd  by  the  congregation,  he  still  persevered, 
crying,  "This  is  right,  as  God  hath  said  by  his 
[irophet  DQsis,  on  whom  be  jieace!  Ye  are  all 
worthy  of  death  for  denying  the  prophetic  office 
of  his  servant  DOsis,  altering  the  fi^asts,  falsifying 
the  great  name  of  .bdiovnh,  and  iie^seculing  the 
second  proi)het  of  (iod,  whom  he  hath  revealed 
from  Sinai.  Wou  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected 
and  do  not  follow  him  !  "  Levi  was  stoned.  Hih 
friends  dip|ied  a  palm-leaf  in  his  blood,  and  or- 
dained that  whoi'ver  would  read  DQsis'  writings, 
and  see  the  leaf,  must  first  fast  seven  days  and 
nights.  They  cut  otT  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  an<l  at  their  funerals  iH'rformed  many 
strange  ceremonies.  (.)n  the  .sabbath  they  would 
not  move  from  their  place,  and  kept  lln'n'  feasts 
only  on  this  ilay,  during  which  they  would  not 
remove  their  hands  fi-om  their  sleeves.  When 
one  of  their  friends  died,  they  would  gird  him 
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with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  liis  hand,  aud  shoes 
on  his  feet,  saying,  "  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up: "  believing  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  aud  go  to 
paradise.  As  to  the  age  in  which  Dusis  lived, 
it  must  have  been  long  before  Origcn ;  for  this 
Father,  in  his  Cummentary  on  John  xiii.  27  (ed. 
Loinniatzscli,  ii.  49),  tells  us  that  a  "certain  Dosi- 
theus  arose,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  His 
followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his 
books,  and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he 
had  not  died,  and  is  still  alive  somewhere."  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Abul-Fath  concern- 
ing Dusis.  According  to  Origen,  Dositheus  must 
have  lived  long  before  him,  probably  in  the  first, 
or  at  least  in  the  .second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of  Simon 
Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture. 

[Lit. — On  the  Samaritan  Literature  cf.  Petek- 
MANN :  Versuch  einer  liebr.  Formenlehre  nach  <ler 
Aussprache  der  heutigen  Samarit.  (Leip.,  1868),  in- 
troduction; JirvNBOLL:  Commenlarii  in  Hisloriam 
Genlis  Samarilance  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1846),  pp.  .'58  sq. ; 
NiJLDEKE:  Ucber  einige  Samaritans. -arab.  Schrijlen 
(Gottingen,  1SG2)  ;  Geiger  :  Die  Hebr.  Grammatik 
bei  tier  Samarilanern,  in  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Ges.  (1863),  xvii.  748;  HeidenheiM  : 
Vierleljahrsschri/I,  iv.  184  sq.,347  sq.  ;  Pick:  art. 
"  Samaritan  Literature,"  in  McClixtock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Litm-gy, 
including  their  ritual,  doctrines,  and  usages,  cf. 
Gesexius:  Theotog.  Samarit.  (Hate,  1822)  ;  /!»- 
ecdola  Exon.  (Lipsia?,  1824);  Kirchheim:  Karme 
5/iomron,  pp.  16  sq;  NuTT  :  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
History,  pp.  65  sq. ,  142  sq.  ;  Friedrich  :  De 
Christologie  Samarit.  (Lipsiae,  1821):  L.a.xgex:  Das 
Judenlhum  in  Palestina  (Freiburg,  1866),  pp.  90  sq., 
18:isq.,232sq.,299sq.,407sq.;  Appel:  Quwstiones 
de  rebus  Samaritanorum  (Gottingen,  1874)  ;  Pick  : 
art.  "  Samaritan  Liturgy,"  in  ^McClixtock  aud 
Stroxg's  Cyclop. — On  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, we  quote  from  the  very  large  literature 
only  the  following:  Gesexius:  De  Pentateuchi 
Samarit.  origine,  indole  et  auctorilate  (Hala;,  1815); 
Frankei.:  Vorstudien  (Leip.,  1841),  and  Veber  der 
Einfluss  der  paldstinischen  Eiegese  (Leip.,  1851)  ; 
Kirchheim:  Karme  Shomron,  or  Introductio  in 
Librum  Talmudicum  "  De  Samaritanis  "  (Fraiikf., 
1851,  in  Heb.);  Kohx:  De  Pentateucho  Samaritano 
(Lipsia;,  1865);  Geiger:  Nachgelassene  Schriften 
(Berlin,  1877),  iv.  54  .sq. ;  Pick  :  Ilorae  Samari- 
lanw,  or  .4  Collection  of  Various  Readings  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Ancient  Versions,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Andover,  1876-78);  by  the  same,  the  art. "  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,"  in  McCli.ntock  and  Stroxg's 
Cyclopcedia.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Sects,  cf.  Xutt: 
Samaritan  History,  pp.  46  sq. ;  Basnage  :  His- 
loire  des  Juifs  (Taylor's  trans.),  pp.  94  sq. ;  Josx  : 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums  u.  seiner  Seklen,  i.  62 
sq.;  De  Sacy  :  Chrestom.  Arabe^  i.  334  sq. ;  Pick  : 
the  art.  "  Samaritan  Sects,"  in  JIcClixtock  and 
Stroxg's  Cychpcedia.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Ver- 
sions, cf.,  besides  Gesexius,  Wixeu  :  De  Versionis 
Pentat.  Sarnar.  indole  (Lips.,  1817);  Samuel  Kohx: 
De  Pentat.  Satnaritano,  pp.  66  sq.  ;  Samaritaniscke 
Studien  (Breslau,  1868),  also  Zur  Sprache,  Litera- 
tur  und  Dogtitalik  der  Samaritaner  (Leip.,  1876) ; 
BrL'll:  Zur  Geschichte  und  Lileratur  der  Samari- 


taner (Fraukfort,  1876,  25  pp.);  Kaulex  :  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  A.  Test.  (Freiburg,  1876),  i.  91  sq.  ; 
XiiLDEKE,  in  Geigeu's  Zeitschrift,  vi.  204  sq. , 
Barges:  Notice  sur  deux  Fragments  d'un  Penla- 
teui/ue  He'breu-Samaril.,  1865,  pp.  15  sq. ;  Xutt: 
Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  pp.  106  sq.  ;  Pick  ; 
art.  "  Samaritan  A'ersions,"  in  McClixtock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Language 
cf.  G.  J.  XiCHOLLS:  A  Grammar  of  the  Samari- 
tan Language  with  Extracts  and  Vocabulary,  London, 
1858 ;  Petermaxn  :  Brecis  lingua  Samaritana 
qrammatica,  litteratura,  chrestomathia  cum  glossario, 
Berlin.  1873].  H.  PETERMANN.    (B.  PICK.) 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.     See  Samaria. 

SAMOSATA,  Paul  of.     See  Moxarchiaxism. 

SAMPS^AN.     .See  Elkesaites. 

SAMSON  (i.e.,  the  destroyer)  was  an  Israelite 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  2).  His  birth 
was  announced  to  his  mother,  who  had  long  been 
barren.  He  was  to  be  a  Xazarite  from  his  birth. 
The  mother  was  directed,  accordingly,  to  conform 
her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Xazaritish 
law,  and  strictlj-  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure 
food.  Samson  was  born  at  Zorah  (.Tosh.  xv.  33, 
xix.  41).  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  staid  at  the 
camp  of  the  Danites  (Judg.  xiii.  25),  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  at  times."  From  this  time 
his  career  commences,  and  his  deeds  may  be 
divided  into  six  parts. 

1.  Samson's  Wedding.  —  Samson  goes  to  Tim- 
nath,  where  he  met  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines:  "it  was  of  Jehovah."  The  parents 
object  to  such  a  union  at  first,  but  at  last  yield  to 
their  son's  wish.  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future 
bride,  he  slew  a  lion  without  a  weapon  ;  and  on  his 
second  visit,  to  espouse  her,  he  found  the  skeleton, 
denuded  of  the  flesh  by  the  birds  and  jackals, 
occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees  (Judg.  xiv.  1-8). 
At  his  wedding-feast  he  propounded  a  riddle,  the 
solution  of  which  referred  to  his  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcass  of  a  slain  lion ; 
and  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  his  guests 
got  possession  of  the  clew  to  the  enigma  cost 
thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv.  10-20). 

2.  Samson's  Vengeance  (Judg.  xv.  1-8).  —  The 
ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  father-in-law,  who.  iqion  a  frivolous  pre- 
text, had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
another  man,  prompted  Samson  to  a  vindictive 
deed,  which  was  executed  by  securing  a  multi- 
tude of  jackals,  and,  by  tying  firebrands  to  their 
tails,  setting  fire  to  the  cornfields  of  his  enemies. 
The  indignation  of  the  Philistines,  on  discovering 
the  author  of  the  outrage,  vented  itself  upon  the 
family  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  the  re- 
mote occa.sion  of  it,  in  the  burning  of  their  house, 
in  which  botli  father  and  daughter  perislied. 
This  cruelty  provoked  Samson,  and  he  smote 
them  "hip  and  thigh  wdth  a  great  slaughter." 

3.  The  Batde  liamath-tehi,  i.e.,  at  the  tijting-up 
of  the  Jawbone.  —  Having  taker  his  residence  at 
ttam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting  to 
a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surren- 
der himself  in  bonds,  provided  they  would  not 
themselves  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  Being 
brought,  in  this  api>arently  helpless  condition,  to 
a  place  called,  from  the  event,  Lehi  ("a  jaw  ").  his 
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preternatural  potency  siuldoiily  put  itself  forth, 
and  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatcliing 
up  the  jawlione  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  effectually 
about  hiiu,  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the 
spot.  Wearied  with  his  exertions,  Samson  be- 
came faint  from  thirst.  God  heard  his  prayer, 
and  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock 
hard  by ;  and  Samson  gave  it  the  name  of  En-hak- 
kore  (i.e.,  the  well  of  him  that  heareth). 

4.  The  Gnle.i  of  Gaza  at  Hebron  (.ludg.  xvi.  1—3). 
—  Samson  suffered  himself  weakly  to  he  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loo.se  character 
at  Gaza.  The  inhabitants  attempt  to  detain  him 
at  Gaza  by  closing  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  mak- 
ing them  fast ;  but  .Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose 
at  midnight,  and  breaking  away  bolts,  bars,  and 
hinges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates  to  a  hilltop 
near  Hebron. 

5.  The  Attempted  Outwiltintf  in  the  Valley  of 
Sorek  (Judg.  xvi.  4-14).  —  Here  he  lived  with 
Delilah.  Tempted  by  the  bribe  of  the  Philis- 
tines, she  employs  all  her  arts  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  strength.  Three  times  he  de- 
ceived her,  abashing  at  the  same  time  the  Philis- 
tines lying  in  wait. 

6.  Samson's  Self-treacherij  and  Death  (Judg.  xvi. 
15-;jl).  At  last,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  .Sam- 
son disclosed  to  Delilah  the  fact  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  hair,  —  not  that  it  really  lay  in  his  hair, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  arose  from  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  Xazarite.  The  Philistines,  having  de- 
prived him  of  si"ht,  at  first  immured  him  in  a 

?rison,  and  made  him  grin<l  at  a  mill  like  a  slave, 
n  the  process  of  time  his  hair  recovered  its 
5rowth,  and  Samson  experienced  the  help  of 
ehovah  (Judg.  xvi.  28).  A  feast  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Dagon,  and  Sam.son  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  out  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
immense  multitude.  He  gra.sped  uie  ma-ssive  pil- 
lars: and,  bowing  with  re.si.stle.ss  force,  the  whole 
building  fell  upon  the  lords  and  upon  all  the 
people  that  w^ere  therein.  ".So  the  dead  which 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which 
he  slew  in  his  life."  His  brethren  burieil  him 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtuol,  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  father. 

Lit.  —  Wi.neh:  Ui-nl-WiTlerh.,\\.  406-400;  Com- 
menlaries  on  .ludgi's  by  RosENMi'i.i.Kii,  .Sti'Dkr, 
Bkhtuk.M',  and  Casskl  (in  Lange)  ;  Uoskofk  : 
Die  .S/m.soNwYir/c,  Lcip.,  IHOd.  I-.  DIESTKI,. 

SAMSON,  Bernhardin,  a  Franciscan  monk 
noted  for  his  trallic  in  imlulgences  in  .Switzer- 
latid.  He  was  a  native  of  Alilan,  but  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  Hi'  en- 
tered .Switzerland  as  the  agent  of  Cardinal  Forii, 
who  had  ehargi!  of  the  gale  in  that  region  ;  but 
his  behavior  cause<l  much  scandal,  and  after  some 
disastrous  encounters  with  Zwingli  and  Unllinger 
he  was  recalled  by  I.*o  X.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  See  HoTTiN<iKii :  llelietisi-ht 
h'lrclnn>i<srhirhlr,  Zurich,  1708  (iii.). 

SAMUEL  was  l>c>rn  as  the  son  of  RIkanah,  an 
Kphrathite,  at  Kamathaim-zophim,  in  the  moun- 
tain of  F.phraim,  and  w.is  of  F.evitical  descent; 
for  not  only  did  he  perform  j>rieslly  fnnctionB,  but 
his  descendants  also,  like  lleman  his  grandson, 
one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Ix-vitical  choir,  are 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  I.evites.  His  mother, 
Hannah,  for  a  long  time  childless,  sought  from 
God  the  gift  of  a  son,  whom  she  dedicated  to  the 


Lord  before  his  birth,  to  the  office  of  a  Xazarite. 
When  the  son  was  born,  she  called  him  Samuel, 
"  the  a.sked,  or  heard  of  God."  As  soon  as  lie 
was  weaned,  she  brought  him  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord  (1  .Sam.  i.  24),  where  he  afterwards  re- 
mained, lie  was  dres.sed  in  a  sacred  garment,  an 
ephod  of  white  linen ;  and  his  mother  gave  him 

,  every  year  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to  his 
feet.  .\nd  "  the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was 
in  favor  Ixith  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men" 
(ii.  2ti). 

Samuel's  Call.  —  Times  looked  rather  gloomy 
in  Israel.  Eli  the  high  priest  was  a  weak  charac- 
ter; his  sons  prostituted  the  sanctuary;  the  peo- 
ple served  idols ;  and  the  oppressive  power  of  the 
Philistines  was  felt.  Thus  it  was  that  Samuel 
had  no  idea  how  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  the 
prophets,  the  messengers  of  his  word  (1  Sam.  iii. 
1,  7).  AVhile  he  was  sleeping,  he  received  his  first 
revelation,  or  comnmnication,  —  the  doom  of  Eli's 
apostate  house  (iii.  11-14).  Other  revelations 
speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of  God's 
messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame  :  his  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shiloli 
became  the  re.sort  of  tho.se  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii.  19-21).  .Samuel  was  not  only  a  pri)]iliet  like 
others,  but  he  is  al.so  the  first  of  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24).  His  influence 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  —  "and  the  word 
of  Samuel  came  to  all  Lsrael"  (1  .Sam.  iv.  1)  — 
paved  the  way  for  his  judicial  administration; 
and,  although  he  was  neither  called  nor  elected 
to  this  office,  yet  "Samuel  judged  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Mizpeh"  (vii.  6).  Hut  the  zenith  of  his 
prophetical  activity  was  the  election,  rejection, 
and  second  election  of  the  theocratic  king  (viii.- 
xvi.),  which  was  mediated  by  his  office.  After 
having  anointed  David  as  king  (xvi.  13  sq.),  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Kaniah  ;  and,  besides  his 
death  (xxv.  1^.  only  his  apjiarition  at  Endor  is 
recorded  (xxviii.).  .Samuel's  prophetic  activity 
was  not  confined  to  a  mere  receiving  and  com- 
municating the  divine  word,  but  he  also  founded 

i  and  guided  those  societies  which  are  known  as 
lUc  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  spirit  of  prophecy, 
it  seems,  had  in  the  time  of  .Samuel  gained  pos- 
session of  many.  In  order  to  keep  away  all  im- 
pure elements,  it  was  neces.^ary  to  con.serve  and 
purify  those  of  whom  the  Spirit  had  thus  taken  a 
liold  by  teaching  ami  di.sripline;  and  to  achieve 
this  Samuel  forujed  them  into  one  congregation 
near  Uamah,  where  they  lived  in  habitations 
(Hell.,  Xaiolh,  xix.  1!)  sq.),  .Sanuiel  "standing 
appointeil  over  them"  (xix.  20),  ruling  and  lead- 
ing them  by  the  power  of  his  spirit. 

.Sanniel's  yi///iViVi/  activity  was  not  only  the  out- 
growth of  the  pro]ihetic  ollice,  but  was  also  con- 
stantly guided  by  it.  We  must  not  onlv  supjioso 
that  he  (lispen.sed  judgment  with  proplietic  wis- 
dom, but  that  he  also  |i|eadeil  the  cause  of  the 
IM'ople  as  a  man  who  had  the  spirit  of  God.  Al- 
though .Samuel  hail  never  ilrawn  the  sword,  except 
in  one  ease  (1  .Sam.  xv.  :i:t),  yet  he  was  a  hero. 
He  was  the  first  who  gaineil  such  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines,  that  all  the  days  of 
.Samuel  they  nc-ver  again  atla<'ked  the  Israelite's 
(vii.  lU);  anil  the  Elieiwzer  stone  was  the  sign 
of  victory  wliirh  Samuel  ]>ut  up.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  wliirh  .Samuel  exercised  his  judicial  office, 
wo  know  that  he  annually  visite-il^  in  disehargo 
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of  his  duties  as  ruler,  the  tliree  chief  sanctuaries, 
—  Betliel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (vii.  16).  At  other 
times  he  lived  at  liamah,  and  exercised  his  func- 
tions there  (vii.  17).  When  he  became  old,  he 
appointed  his  sons  Joel  and  Abiah  as  judges,  not 
to  tiikf  his  place,  but  to  relieve  him.  They  were 
judgi's  at  Heersheba  (viii.  2).  But  these  sons 
posst'sscd  not  their  fatlier's  integrity  of  spirit,  but 
■"turned  aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  per- 
verted judgment "  (viii.  3) ;  so  the  elders  of  the 
people  came  to  him  and  said.  "  Behold,  thou  art 
old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways  :  now  make 
us  a  king  "  (viii.  5).  Although  the  Lord  fulfilled 
the  desire  of  the  people,  yet  the  people  sinned  in 
preferring  the  splendor  of  an  outward,  visible 
kingdom  to  the  glory  of  the  invisible  kingdom 
of  Jehovah  (viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  12,  16  sq.).  At  the 
command  of  God,  Samuel  anointed  and  made 
Saul  king,  and  then  retired  from  public  office 
(xii.).  Saul  proved  himself  incapable  of  lead- 
ing the  people.  Samuel's  help  was  often  needed. 
When  after  the  rejection  of  Saul,  and  David's 
anointing  to  the  throne,  Samuel  felt  assured  that 
David  was  the  man  after  God's  heart,  able  to  build 
up  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  retired  entii"ely  from 
public  life.  Only  once  again  he  came  forward 
before  his  death  to  defend  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  against  the  rejected  by  the  Lord  (xix.  18-24). 
It  may  be  that  in  his  retirement  Samuel  put  in 
writing  what  is  called  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29)  the 
"Book  of  Samuel." 

SiuiiukI's  Priesthood.  —  In  this  direction  Samuel 
only  filled  a  gap  out  of  necessity.  EH  was  dead, 
and  his  two  sons  also.  The  ark  was  taken,  Shiloh 
was  desolated.  In  this  time  of  need  Sanmel  re- 
stored the  orphaned  priesthood  by  building  an 
altar  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  vii.  17).  Here,  as  well 
as  at  Mizpeli  (vii.  5),  Gilgal  (xi.  15),  and  Bethle- 
hem (xvi.  2  sq.),  he  offered  sacrifices.  His  priestly 
function,  however,  consisted  not  merely  in  sacri- 
ficing, but  more  especially  in  praying  for  the  peo- 
ple (vii.  5,  8,  viii.  6,  xii.  16-23) ;  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  power  of  his  prayer  is  often  mentioned 
(Ps.  xcix.  6;  Jer.  xv.  1). 

In  reviewing  the  whole  career  of  Samuel,  we 
notice  that  he  forms  a  transition  period.  He  is 
the  last  judge,  and  mediates  the  reconstruction  of 
the  theocracy  by  founding  the  royal  and  propheti- 
cal offices,  which  again  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence for  the  formation  of  the  priestly  olfice.  Some 
regaril  Sanmel  as  a  type  of  John  the  Bajitist.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  striking 
parallels  between  both,  l)ut  the  Baptist's  activity 
was  not  as  comprehensive  as  Samuel's.  John  was 
nothing  but  a  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wiUler- 
ness,  miilst  Samuel  had  to  reform  and  to  guide 
Hhe  vihole  religious  and  political  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Samuel  died  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1, 
xxviii.  3).  All  Israel  lamented  him.  lie  was 
buried  in  his  house  at  Ramah.  See  the  works  of 
Knohel  :  Prophet  d.  Ilehr.,  ii.  28  sq.;  KUsTEU  :  Dk 
Prophelen  ues  A.  und  JV.  T. ;  Bruch  :  Weisheilslehre 
der  Ilebrder,  1851,  pp.  38  sq. ;  Zieglek  :  Hit/or., 
Enlicickelung  der  f/ulll.  Offenbarunq,  1841,  pp.  108 
sq. ;  Schliek:  Die  Koniije  in  Israel,  185f),  pp.  1 
sq. ;  Z)«,?  Evangelium  des  Reiches  von  Christianus,  ! 
Leip.,  18.39,  pp.  158  sqq;  [Geikie:  Hours  willi  the  j 
Bible,  vol.  iii.]  E.  NAEOKLSBACH. 

SAMUEL,  Books  of,  so  called  because  he  is 
the  prominent  figure  in  their  history,  not  because  • 


he  was  their  author.  They  originally  formed  one 
book,  as  the  Massoretic  note  to  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24, 
which  states  that  this  verse  is  the  middle  of  the 
book,  iucontestably  proves.  In  the  Septuagint 
they  are  called  "  The  First  and  Second  Book  of 
tiie  Kings."  Daniel  Bomberg  was  the  fir.'~t  to  in- 
troduce the  division  into  the  printed  Hebrew  text 
(Venice,  1517).  The  Book  of  Samuel  links  itself 
directly  to  Judges,  which  presents  the  confusion 
of  that  period  by  showing  how  the  monarchy 
arose,  and  reached  its  height.  It  divides  itself 
into  three  principal  parts ;  (A)  The  liistory  of 
Samuel,  the  last  judge  and  the  prophetic  founder 
of  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.  i.-xii.);  (B)  The  history 
of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel  (xiii.-xxxi.);  (C) 
The  history  of  David  (2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.).  The 
death  of  David  is  given  in  1  Kings.  The  book  is 
a  unit,  but  flows  not  from  one  source,  but  from 
several,  which  the  author  combines,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  always  to  disguise  the  fact.  But 
the  modern  critics  overdo  the  matter  when  they 
find  everywhere  contradictions.  And  they  do  not 
agi'ee  in  tracing  the  sources.  For  instance,  M. 
Duncker,  Seinecke,  and  Reuss  try  to  make  out 
that  the  history  of  Saul's  elevation  to  the  monarchy 
rests  upon  thi'ee  different  and  mutually  exclusive 
accounts:  (1)  xi.,  which  they  say  is  the  original 
historical  account;  (2)  ix.  1-x.  16;  (3)  viii.,  x. 
17-27.  Dillmann  and  Wellhausen  trace  it  to  two 
sources:  (1)  ix.  l-lO,  16,  x.  27''-xi.  11,  15;  (2) 
viii.  10,  17-27%  xi.  12-14.  Wellhausen  considers 
the  second  account  as  unhistorical,  and  of  exilian 
or  post-exilian  origin.  Dillmann  maintains  that 
one  or  the  other  must  be  false.  But  since  the 
editor  of  the  book,  if  he  did  really  make  up  his 
history  out  of  two  different  soiu'ces,  evidently 
considered  them  of  equal  value,  and  mutually 
supplementary,  the  first  question  to  be  answered 
is,  Was  he  not  right?  Of  course,  if  there  is  no 
living  God  who  regulates  the  future  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  can  reveal  it,  then  both  accounts  are 
equally  unhistorical.  But,  if  tliere  be  such  a  God, 
then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both  ac- 
counts as  true,  and  fitting  together. 

It  is  true  that  in  First  Sanmel  there  are  told 
several  similar  stories,  —  Saul's  inspiration  (x.  10- 
12  and  xix.  22-24),  his  rejection  as  king  (xiii.  8-14 
and  XV.  12  sqq.),  his  madness  (xviii.  lO  sq.  and 
xix.  9  sqq.),  David's  sparing  of  ."^aul  (xxiv.  and 
xxvi.),  David's  flight  to  the  Pliilistines  (xxi.  10-15 
and  xxvii.  1  sqq.);  but  the  second  story  is  not  an 
exact  repetition  of  the  first.  The  circumstances 
were  similar :  hence  the  same  general  result  fol- 
lowed, yet  they  were  not  identical  in  the  two. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  genuine  repetitions 
and  breaks,  formal  incongruities  and  contradic- 
tions, transpositions,  etc.  Cf.  vii.  12,  13  with 
ix.  16,  X.  5,  xiii.,  which  is  intelligible  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  fresh  attack  of  the 
I'hiiistines  (xi.  15),  or  that  Samuel's  victory  was 
tempoiary.  Again  :  in  David's  early  history  there 
is  some  confusion.  In  Second  Samuel,  otherwise 
more  united,  there  are  some  such  phenomena : 
e.g.,  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  9,  speaks  of  David's  peace 
resulting  from  the  wars  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter;  between  xiv.  27  and  xviii.  18  nothing 
is  said  about  Absalom's  death.  The  present 
Hebrew  text  of  the  book  is  defective  and  faulty : 
e.g.,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  Michal  for  Merab ;  the  name  of 
Goliath's  brother,  missing  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  is  to 
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be  supplied  fioiii  1  Chroii.  xx.  5.  I5ut  the  at- 
tempts (Theiiiiis  auU  ^\'ellllau^l■Il)  to  make  up 
<leficieiicies  by  tlie  aid  of  tlie  LXX.  are  conjectural, 
and  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

While  the  author  of  Kings  regularly  names  his 
sources,  the  author  of  Sanmel  does  this  only  once 
(2  Sam.  i.  IS).  Hut  it  is  probable  tliat  the  author 
had  recourse  to  the  otticial  iveords  s)>oken  of  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  The  book  contains  I's.  xviii. 
and  the  •'  last  words  of  David  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7).  The  time  of  composition  was  after  Davids 
ileatb  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  after  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom,  but  before  the  downfall  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  (j;.  Many  rabbis  make  Jeremiah  to  be  the 
author.  But  in  truth,  neither  author  nor  definite 
date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  The  author  is,  how- 
ever, no  mere  compiler,  but  one,  who,  in  the  true 
prophetic  spirit,  made  thorough  use  of  the  sources. 
The  book  takes  high  rank  in  literary  and  histori- 
cal resjiects.  The  style  is  classic  and  graphic.  The 
honest  and  impartial  character  of  the  prophetic 
author  comes  out  in  his  statement  of  many  things 
which  were  iu  plain  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  in  his  faithful  and  unvarnished  account 
of  David's  failings,  notwithstanding  his  prejudice 
in  his  favor. 

Lit.  —  See  the  Commentaries,  especially  those 
by  TiiEXius  (2d  ed.,  1804),  Keii.  (2d  ed.,  1S64), 
Kkd.ma.nx  (in  Lange,  187o):  the  Introductions  by 
A.  J.  Staiiki.ix  (1802),  Dk  Wettk-Sciiieadku 
(1809),  Keil  (:3d  ed.,  l87o),  JJleek-Welliiause.n 
(1878)  ;  tlie  Iltslori/  of  Israel,  by  Ewald  (3d  ed., 
1864,  trans.),  Welluai'sen  (1878),  Ueuss  (1881); 
also  K.  II.  Graf:  Die  t/escliichllicken  Biiclier  des 
Allen  Testaments,  1800:  Welluause.x  :  Der  Text 
tier  Biiclier  SamiielL-:,  1871.  v.  OKELLl. 

SANBAL'LAT  (Ileb.,  0^33?.  or  oSajD,  so  Baer 
and  Delitzsch;  LXX.,  ^ava.WJjir ;  a  name,  proba- 
bly, of  .\ssyro-15abyloniaii  origin,  i.e.,  Sin-uhallil, 
".Sin  [moon-god]  bestowed  life")  is  mentioned 
iu  the  following  pas.sages  of  the  Bible,  all  iu  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah:  XeTl.  ii.  1(1.  19,  iv.  1  sc).  (Ileli. 
lii.  33  .sq.),  iv.  7  sqij.,  cf.  15  (lleli.  iv.  1  sijq.,  cf. 
9),  vi.  1-5  sqq.,  12-14,  xiii.  28.  lie  headed  the 
opposition  which  Nehemiali  encountered  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  and 
re-e.stablishing  there  a  Hebrew  national  life.  See 
Neiiemiaii. 

We  are  told  that  .Sanballat,  and  Tobiah  "  the 
servant,  the  .Vinmouit^-,"  were  greatly  displeiused 
at  the  news  of  Neheiniah's  coming,  because  of  his 
interest  in  ■'  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel  " 
(Xeh.  ii.  ID).  On  learning  of  the  determination 
formed  by  the  Hebrews  to  build  the  walls  of  the 
city,  these  two,  with  "(M-shem  the  Arabian." 
laughed  scorufullv,  and  contemptuously  accus(.-d 
them  of  a  rel«.'llious  pur|>ose  against  the  king, 
.Artaxerxes  (ii.  1);  i.e.,  Artaxerxes  Ix>nginianns. 
When,  in  spite  of  this,  .Sanb.illat  founil  the  work 
actually  in  progress,  although  still  contenqiluous. 
he  grew  very  angrj-,  and  roused  the  hostility  of 
"his  brethren  and  the  army  of  Samaria"  (iv.  1 
sq.  =  llih.  iii.  33  s(|.).  At  length  he  conspireil 
with  Tobi.ili  "and  the  .Arabians  and  the  Ammon- 
ites and  the  Ashdoilites  "  —  hostile  jieoples  on 
various  sides  of  Jerii.salem  —  to  go  up  ami  hinder 
the  work  by  force  (iv.  7  s(iq.  =  lleh.  iv.  1  sqq). 
The  plot,  however,  became  known  to  Xehemiafi, 
and  was  abandoned  (iv.  15  =  Ileb.  iv.  0).  AfUT 
the  wall   was   finished,   Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 


Geshem  endeavored  to  secure  the  person  of  Nehe- 
miah by  inviting  him  to  a  conterence.  Four 
messengers  in  succession,  followed  by  a  letter,  in 
whiili  .Sanballat  mentioned  rumors  that  charged 
Xehemiah  with  trea.-^on,  failed  to  entice  the  latt«r 
(vi.  1-5  sq(i.)  ;  and  even  the  expedient  of  bribing 
a  man  to  prophesy  danger,  and  so  to  induce 
Xehemiah  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple,  was 
fruitless  (vi.  12-14).  After  this  we  liear  nothing 
more  of  Sanballat,  except  that  a  son  of  "  Joiada, 
the  .son  of  Kliashib  the  high  priest,"  was  his  son- 
in-law.  This  alliance  seems  to  have  taken  place 
during  an  absence  of  Xehemiah  from  Jerusalem 
(cf.  xiii.  6).  and  probably  betokens  a  scheme  of 
Sanballat  to  gain  influence  among  the  Hebrews, 
since  he  could  not  successfully  oppose  them  by 
force  (cf.  xiii.  4,  7,  8). 

It  remains  to  inquire  who  Sanballat  was.  He 
is  called  "the  lloronite"  (Ileb.,  "J'inn;  LXX., 
6  ApuW  and  roi-  Oipavirov)  (Xeh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28). 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  this  apjicllation  is 
derived  from  Iloronaim,  a  city  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv. 
5,  etc.,  and  Mesha-.stone),  or  Belli-lioroii,m  Kphra- 
im  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  etc.).  In  favor  of  Iloiouaim 
is  the  a.s.sociation  of  Sanballat  with  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  and  (Jesliem  the  Arabian,  and  more 
particularly  the  fact  that  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  high  jirie.sfs  grandson  is  classed  with  the 
marrying  of  "  wives  of  Aslidod,  of  Amnion,  and 
of  .Aioab"  (Xeh.  xiii.  28,  cf.  23,  29V  Against 
Iloronaim  is  the  lack  of  the  term  "  ^loabite  "  in 
connection  with  Sanballat,  although  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  (see  below)  that  he  did  not  prop 
erly  belong  to  that  people.  In  favor  of  Betb- 
horon  is  Sanballat's  apparent  residence  in  the 
territory  of  Samaria,  and  particularly  his  endeav- 
or to  have  a  meeting  with  Xehemiah  at  Ono  iu 
Benjamin  (see  vi.  2  and  cf.  xi.  31,  35),  which  can- 
not have  been  very  far  from  Beth-horon.  In  any 
case  his  name  points  to  Assyria  or  Babylonia 
as  the  original  home  of  his  family.  They  may 
have  l)een  among  the  colonists  transjiorted  to  the 
"  western  country"  by  Sargon  or  Esarhaildon  (see 
those  arts.).  There  is  no  evidence  that  Sanballat 
:  held  any  ofhcial  ]x>sition  in  Samaria  under  the 
,  Persian  king.     He  .seems  to  be  distinct  from  "the 

fovernoi-s  bej-ond  the  river"  (ii.  7,  9);  an<l  a 
'ersian  ofhcial  would  hardly  liave  ventured  to 
'  opiK)s<!  so  ])ei"sislently  one  who,  like  Xehemiah, 
I  brouj;ht  a  commission  from  the  king.  We  know 
'  nothing  definite  about  "  his  brethren  aii<l  the 
.  army  of  .Samaria"  (iv.  2  =  lltli.  iii.  34);  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  personal  influence,  and  not 
'  oflTK'ial  authority,  which  he  exercised  over  them. 
The  Sanballat  (iava/ioAAtrw)  whom  .lost^'plius 
(Atil.,  XI.  7,  2  sq.)  names  a-s  satrap  of  Samaria 
Wits  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  tlie  (ileal.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  .losephus 
calls  him  a  ('utliR>an  (cf.  Cuthali,  L'utli,  a  Ital-ylo- 
niaii  city,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30),  and  says  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  .Maniisses,  l)rotlier 
of  Ja<ldiis,  the  high  priest,  that  he  iiiiL;ht  concili- 
ate till-  favor  of  the  .b>wish  nation.  I'heie  may 
I  be  here  some  confusion  with  the  earlier  biblical 
Sanballat.  KItAXCIS  BKCIWN. 

SAN   BENITO.     See  Inviisitiox. 
SANCHEZ,  Thomas,  b.  at  Cordova,  l.'i.'JO;  d.  at 
(ir.iiia.l.i.   May   19,  ItilO;    entered  the   Society  of 
.b'sus  in  1,')<J0;   studied  theology,  philo,4opliy,  and 
jurisprudence;   bcctunc  director  of  the  school  at 
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Oranada,  and  acquired  gi-eat  fame  as  a  moral  phi- 
losopher by  his  Dc  sacrwnenli)  matrimonii  (Geneva, 
159l'),  though  it  was  severely  attacked  by  some 
on  account  of  its  cynicism  and  rudeness.  His 
collt'cti'd  works  appeared  in  Venice,  1740,  in  seven 

VolllIUfS. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  an  old  Phoenician  scholar 
living  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  mentioned  by 
Athenipus,  Porphyry,  and  Suidas;  and  Eusebius 
adds  that  Philo  translated  one  of  his  works  into 
Greek  (ifiiviiwiu).  Neither  the  original  nor  the 
translation  is  extant,  but  Eusebius  gives  some 
extracts,  which  have  been  collected  and  edited  bv 
Orelli  (Leipzig,  1826)  and  by  C.  Mueller,  in  his 
Fratimentn  hisloricorum  yrcecorum  (Paris,  1819,  iii. 
pp.  ,5(j()-.575).  The  trustworthiness  of  these  frag- 
ments, even  the  very  existence  of  the  author,  has 
been  much  debated.  (See  Lobeck  :  Aglaophamus, 
ii.  1273.)  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  however, 
t  hat  they  really  contain  true  historical  materials. 
See  EwALD,  in  Ahhandlungen  d.  Goltinger  Gesell- 
sdiaft  der  Wissensclinflen,  1851,  vol.  v. ;  and 
Rexan:  Memoire  nur  Sanchonialhon,  Paris,  1858; 
Baudissix:  Sludien,  i.,  1876,  pp.  1-46  ("  Ueber 
den  religionsge,schichtlichen  Werth  der  phdni- 
cischen  Geschichte  Sanchuniathon's "),  and  his 
art.  in  IIerzog-,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  364-.372. 

BANCROFT,  William,  D.D.,  English  prelate; 
b.  at  Freshingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13,l01G  ;  d.  there 
Nov.  24,  1093.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  1642,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  1649  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. On  leaving  Cambridge  he  retired  to  the 
Continent ;  returned  at  the  Restoration ;  became 
successively  chaplain  to  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham 
(1660),  university  preacher,  D.D.  and  master  of 
nis  college  (1662),  dean  of  York  (1663),  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  (1664),  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  (1668),  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1677).  He  attended 
Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed  (February,  1685), 
and  crowned  James  II.  (May  3,  1685).  He  would 
not  act  on  James's  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
was  one  of  the  famous  seven  bishops  (Sancroft 
of  Canterbury,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Trelawny  of  Bristol,  Ken 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph)  who 
refu.sed  to  read  James's  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  in  consequence  were  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  tried,  but  were  triumphantly  acquitted.  (.See 
S-ouGiirox:  Religion  in  England,  new  ed..  vol.  iv. 
138-156.)  .Sancroft  also  refu.sed  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  IMar}',  1688,  and  was 
deprived  February,  1691.  He  retired  to  his  native 
place.  His  Predextinaled  Thief  (Latin,  1651,  Eng. 
trans.,  1814),  Sermons  (1694),  Occasional  Sermons 
(1703),  and  Nineteen  Familiar  Letters  (1757), .have 
been  published.  See  his  life  by  George  D'Oyly 
(London,  1821,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1840)  and  by  Miss 
Agnes  Stricklaxd,  in  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(1866,  pp.  1-103). 

SANCTIFICATION  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  fundamental  principle  of  religious 
morality.  Its  roots  strike  down  into  the  holiness 
of  God,  which  is  the  main  element  in  the  Old- 
Testament  conception  of  God.  Jehovah  is  the 
Holy  One  (Isa.  vi.),  who  not  only  is  free  from  all 
sin  and  impurity,  but  instil iites  a  holy  people, 
and  develops  it  through  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  Christ 
addressed  God  as  the  Holy  Father  (John  xvii.  11); 


and  it  is  because  God  is  holy  that  we  are  urged  to 
sanctify  oui-selves,  or  become  holy  (Lev.  xi.  44, 45: 
1  Pet.  i.  16).  This  vocation  to  become  holy  was 
symbolized  in  the  arrangements  and  furniture  of 
the  temple,  which  was  altogether  holy,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord.  Sanctification  consists  in 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  presentation  to 
God.  Christ,  who  was  holy  from  his  birth,  also 
sanctified  himself  for  the  world  (John  xvii.  19), 
completing  the  work  by  his  self-sacritice  on  tlie 
cross.  Christians  are  designated  "saints"  (holy 
ones.  Acts  ix.  32;  Rom.  xv.  26).  not  only  becausi^ 
they  are  called  to  become  holy,  but  because  they 
receive  with  their  faith  in  Christ  his  holiness  or 
righteousness  as  their  own.  Christ  is  made  unto 
believers  sanctification  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Sanctiti- 
cation  is  treated  of,  now  as  an  act  of  God,  or 
Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spii'it,  now  as  an  act  of  man. 
God  sanctifies  (John  xvii.  17),  and  man  enters 
into  the  redeeming,  justifving,  sanctifying  econo- 
my of  God  (Eph.  i.  4;  1  Pet.  i.  15). 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  confounds  sancti- 
fication with  justification.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(VI.  7)  says  that  justification  is  not  only  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  but  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of 
the  inner  man.  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  just  ification 
to  be  a  forensic  act,  a  declaration  that  a  j>erson  is 
righteous.  But  inasmuch  as  this  forensic  act  is 
an  actual  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  reception  into 
the  new  life,  it  is  also  a  creative  act.  What  the 
Protestant  confessions  insist  on  is  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  instantaneous  act  of  justifi- 
cation on  the  part  of  God  and  the  continued  and 
gradual  process  of  sanctification.  By  the  act  of 
God's  justification  the  believer  is  made  a  ci'eature 
of  God :  in  sanctification  he  carries  on  what  God 
has  begun,  and  realizes  the  Christ  in  his  own  life. 
Justification  is  the  germ  of  our  new  life,  a  single 
act :  sanctification  is  a  gradual  process,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  life.  J.  P.  L.\NGE. 

SANCTION,  Pragmatic  {Pragmatica  sunctio,  or 
simply  pragmalica),  was  in  the  later  Roman  impe- 
rial times  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  couched  in 
formal  language,  particularly  one  respecting  the 
]>ublic  law,  issued  on  request  of  a  city,  province,  or 
church  (Cod.  Jwitin.,  1.  12,  §  1  de  ss.  eccles.,  i.  2). 
It  was  called  "pragmatic"  because  it  was  i.ssued 
after  consultation  and  treaty  concerning  the  matter 
(TTjmyiitt).  The  term  through  the  middle  age,  and 
down  to  modern  times,  has  been  especially  used 
of  laws  respecting  weighty  matters.  Of  pragmatic 
sanctions  affecting  the  church,  the  chief  are, — 

1.  That  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  (1268),  which 
was  the  first  ordinance  of  the  thirteenth  century 
designed  as  a  check  to  the  undue  extension  of 
Papal  power  and  to  the  misuses  of  the  curia,  par- 
ticularly to  the  excessive  demands  for  tithes,  and 
to  the  enlargement  of  Papal  reservations  respect- 
ing benefices.  It  consists  of  six  articles.  It  al- 
lows all  prelates,  patrons,  and  ordinary  collators 
of  benefices,  the  fullest  exercise  r.nd  unhindered 
preservation  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  forbids 
simony.  This  sanction  was  the  first  important 
law  on  the  side  of  "  Galilean  liberty."  The  oppo- 
nents of  Gallicanism  have,  therefore,  alwaj's  en- 
deavored to  show  that  it  is  a  forgery  (comp.  R. 
RosE.N  :  Die  prngmatische  Sanction,  irelche  unter 
drm  Xaiiien  Ltidwigs  /A".,  etc.,  Miinchen.  1853); 
but,  after  Soi.dax's  exhau.stivc  essay  (Zeitschr. 
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fiir  hhl.  TheoL,  18r>(j,  pp.  371-lot)),  tlie  attempt 
must  l>e  Riven  up.  See  the  text  of  the  edict  in 
Ma.nsi,  23,  l-'59. 

2.  Tliat  of  Chai'les  VII.  of  France  {La  pray- 
tnatiijue  tie  liuunjes),  issued  July  7,  113S,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  national  council  which  indorsed 
the  reform  edicts  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  hut  of- 
fered certain  modifications  respectiujj  the  French 
Chiirdi.  The  edict  consists  of  twenty-three  arti- 
cles, and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  council.  It 
asserts  the  sui>eriority  of  cecunieiiical  councils  to 
the  Pope,  and  confirms  the  admired  u.sages,  ob- 
servances, and  statutes  of  the  French  Church.  It 
forbids  I'apal  encroacluneiits.  It  was,  however,  an 
invasion  of  the  ecclesiiistical  by  the  civil  jx)wer. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  Pojie  in  the  issuing 
of  the  edict.  Accordingly,  I'ius  II.  (11jS-C4) 
declared  it  to  be  an  infrinyenieiit  of  the  I'apal 
prerogatives,  and  demanded  of  the  French  bishops 
to  bring  about  its  rej>eal.  Charles  VII.  replied 
by  an  ap|jeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was,  indeed, 
repealed  by  Louis  XI.  in  llGl,  to  get  the  Papal 
assistance  in  making  good  bis  claims  upon  Naples; 
but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  assent  to 
the  king's  action  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  get  the  de- 
sired Papal  help,  he  let  the  matter  drop.  In  1499 
Louis  XII.  renewed  the  sanction,  and  it  has  not 
been  since  really  withdrawn.  See  the  text  in 
Dk  Vileravlt:  Ordonnances,  13,  207  siiq. ;  and 
comp.  IIkkelk:  Conciliengeschichte,  vii.  702;  P. 
IIi.NSCini-s:  Kirchenrechl,  i,  109  .sqq. 

3.  The  so-called  German  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  the  diet  of  Frankfort  in  Moil.  The  designa- 
tion is  misleading.  It  is  nut  a  law ;  since  it  was 
not  apjirovi'd  by  the  kings  present,  and  never  pro- 
claimed .OS  a  law  of  the  empire :  it  is  rather  a 
provisional  act  of  union  between  some  (Jermaii 
princes  who  took  exception  to  the  findings  of  the 
Council  of  Basel  respecting  certain  alterations  in 
the  alTairs  of  the  German  nation  and  its  compo- 
nent parts.  Comp.  PL'ckekt:  Die  kurfursttiche 
Mculiittiliit   wcireiut    ilts    liaselcr    Concil.i,    Leipzig, 

laos. 

SANDEMAN  and  theSANDEMANIANS.  Rob- 
ert .Sandeman  —  b.  at  Perth,  Sc(jtland,  1718;  d.  at 
Uanbury,  Conn.,  America,  1771  —  wa.s  a  son-in- 
law  of  .John  Olas  (see  art.),  and  an  elder  of  the 
(jliissile  Church  in  K<linburgh,  but  removed  in 
1700  to  London,  where  he  formed  a  congregation, 
and  in  1701  to  America,  where  he  continued  active 
for  the  pro|>agation  of  his  ideas.  The  sect,  how- 
ever, called  "(jlassitt-s"  in  Scotland,  and".Sande- 
manians"  in  Kngland  and  .Vmerica,  never  attained 
any  high  dr^^r.-e  of  pros|H'iity,  and  at  present  it 
hardly  nuMjIn-is  more  than  two  llmusand  mem- 
bers. Doetiiiially  they  distinguish  tliem.selves  by 
defining  faith  as  a  mere  assent  to  the  teachings 
and  workings  of  Christ.  Willi  ri-spe<-t  to  liturgy, 
ritual,  and  disciiiline,  their  difTeri-nces  are  more 
pronounced.  Tliey  celebrate  the  Lord's  Snpiwr 
once  a  week ;  hold  love-feasts,  which  coniiist  in  a 
common  dinner,  every  Sunday  bi'tweeii  morning 
and  evening  service:  abstain  from  blood  and 
every  thing  strangled;  and  practise  a  kind  of 
communism,  .so  far  as  the  niemlHTS  hold  their 
properly  subject  to  the  call  of  llii'  church.  Their 
idi'a.s  are  Ik-sI  learned  from  the  writings  of  .Saiide- 
nian  :  l.rller.t  on  T/irnni  and  .[.i/ianti)  (Kdinburgh, 
17.")"),  TliDHiihln  nn  f  7im.'i<i/nV//,  Sii/n  n/'llie  I'roplid 
Joiiali)  Honor  u/ Marriaye,  etc.    Sec  olsoFl'LLKu: 


Letters  on  Handemuniunisiii.  .loiix  Glass's  7'rtu- 
tUe  on  the  Lord's  Hap/ier  (Ldinburgli,  1713)  was 
reprint<-d,  London,  lSS3. 

SANDWICH  (or  HAWAIIAN)  ISLANDS,  The, 
a  group  of  eight  inhabited  and  four  niiiiilialjiled 
islands  in  the  Nortliern  Pacific  (Jccan,  were  first 
discovered  bv  tlie  Spanis)i  navigator  Gaetano,1542, 
and  visited  by  Capt.  Cook,  1778,  and  Vancouver, 
1792-94.  The  largest  island  is  Hawaii,  one  hun- 
dred by  ninety  miles,  with  two  active  volcanoes, 
Kilaua  and  >)auna  Loa;  the  la.st  eruption  being 
in  1808.  Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  mountain,  rises 
13,805  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ca)>ita1,  Honolulu, 
situated  on  the  Island  of  Oaliu,  is  2,100  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  has  a  jopulation  of  about 
15,000.  The  city  has  a  good  harbor  and  water- 
works, is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  number  of 
churches  and  public  buildings.  The  Ilawaiians 
belonj^  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  are  allied  to 
the  New-Zealanders,  Tongans,  etc.  The  iKijiula- 
tion  was  estimated  by  Cajit.  Cook  at  KtO.OOO, 
and  in  1823  at  142.00O.  The  census  of  lb30  gave 
108..')79;  of  180O,  09,700;  of  1872,  50,897;  of  1^78, 
44,088.  Tlie  religion  of  the  Ilawaiiaus,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  was  indistinct,  but 
siij>er8titious,  {Hjrniitting  human  sacrifices,  the 
worship  of  idols,  etc.  Polygamy  was  universal. 
No  word  was  found  in  the  language  for  chastity. 
Infanticide  was  very  prevalent,  and  Dibble  calcu- 
lated that  two-thirJs  of  the  children  were  killed 
by  their  parents.  The  tcil/ii  system,  by  which 
things  ami  days  were  set  ajiart  as  sacred,  and  in- 
dividuals were  refused  contact  with  each  other, 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  life  on  the  islands, 
and  a  .source  of  great  jKiwer  to  the  reigning  family 
and  priesthood.  Tlie  reigning  king,  Kulakaua, 
was  elected  by  ballot  in  1874. 

The  first  missionaries  arrived  in  the  .Sandwich 
Islands  March  30,  1820.  They  were  Hiram  Biug- 
liain  and  Asa  Thurston,  both  graduates  of  .Vu- 
dover  Seminary,  at  whose  ordination,  at  (ioslien, 
Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1819,  Bev.  Heniaii  IIuni]>hrey 
preached  from  Josh.  xiii.  1,  "There  reiiiaineth  yet 
very  much  land  to  be  po.s.se.s.sed."  The  Sandwich 
Islands  had  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
public  before  this.  A  native,  Obookiah  by  namo 
(b.  1795),  was  brought  to  New  Haven  in  1809. 
lie  there  met  .Samuel  Mills,  and  became  one  of 
the    first   pupils   at   the    .Missionary  Institute  at 

I  Cornwall,  to  who.se  oi)ening  his  pre.vnce  had  con- 

1  Iributed.     Obookiah    died   a   Christian   in   1818. 

j  Nine  Ilawaiians  were  educated  in  the  school  be- 
fore its  discontinuance  in  l^'Jli,  and  some  of  them 
returned  to  their  native  land  as  teachers.  Much 
to  tlii'ir  surprise,  Bingham  and  Tliurston  found 
that  the  idols  liu>l  been  destioyeil,  the  prie,..thood 

I  al>(>li>hi'd,    and    lininan    sacrifices    discoijtinned. 

j  They  had  ready  access  to  the  [K'ople,  and  by  1822 
li.id  reilnced  (lie  language  to  writing.     That  year 

I  a  printing-press  wius  set  up.  Mr.  Kllis,  the  de- 
voted Polynesian  missionaiy  and  traveller,  visited 
the    island.s,   and    rendered    the    .\mericaii    mis- 

'  gionaries  valuable  assistance  in  ae<|uiring  the  iia- 

I  tive  tongue.      In    1823  the  missionaries    Bishop, 

I  .St<!wart,  Richards,  Kly.  and  (ioodrich  arrived  from 
the  Cnitcd  States.  The  queen-dowuger,  KeO|)- 
nolani,  wa.s  baptized  in  1^23.  The  king  and  queen 
died,  of  iiieasli's,  on  a  visit  to  Kngland  in  IML'L 
Till'  first  Itumaii-Cathiilic  nii.ssionaries  arriieil  in 

1 1827,  were  biuiishcd  ul  a  later  time,  but  reiusUiluii 
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ill  1S39  by  the  French  guns.  By  1830  twenty 
Uooks  had  beoii  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 
In  ls;il  there  were  50,001)  learners  in  the  scbools. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  completed  on 
Feb.  '25,  1839.  Revivals  have  swept  through  the 
island  at  various  times.  In  1853  the  natives  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Marquesas.  In  1803  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  was  formed ; 
the  churches  being  declared  independent,  so  far 
as  government  was  concerned,  of  the  American 
Board.  The  entire  expense  of  the  mission  up 
to  1869,  when  the  aid  of  the  American  churches 
was  declared  no  longer  necessary,  was  §1,220,000. 
The  total  number  admitted  to  communion  up  to 
1870  was  55,300.  At  the  present  time  the  entire 
population  is  Christian.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  made  some  headway.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  bishop  of  Honolulu  and  a  handful  of 
converts.  The  Congregational  Church  is  still 
dominant.  On  June  15,  1870,  a  jubilee  celebra- 
tion was  held  in  the  large  stone  church  of  Hono- 
lulu ;  three  thousand  crowding  into  the  building, 
and  as  many  more  unable  to  get  admittance.  The 
eloquent  Rev.  Mr.  Kuaea  preached  in  Hawaiian, 
the  king  being  present.  Leprosy  prevails  upon 
the  islands.  The  Island  of  Molokai  has  been  set 
apart  for  them,  and  has  a  population  of  800  lepers. 

Lit. — Dibble  (missionary):  History  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Lahainaluna,  1843;  Bingh.\m 
(missionary) :  A  Residence  of  Twenty-One  Years 
in  the  Sandwich  As/anrfji,  Hartford,  1847;  HopKixs  : 
Hawaii,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  London,  1866 : 
Bishop  of  Honolulu:  Five  Years'  Chu7-ch-Woi-k  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  London,  1868 ;  RuFUS 
Anderson  :  History  of  the  Sandwich- Islands  Mis- 
sion, Bo.ston,  1870  ;  Titus  Coan  :  Life  in  Hawaii, 
Xew  York,  1882.  See  also  T.  G.  Thkum  :  Hawai- 
ian Almanac  for  188S,  Honolulu. 

SANDYS,  Edwin,  archbishop  of  York ;  b.  near 
Ilawkshead,  Lancashire,  1519;  d.  at  Y'ork,  July 
10,  1588.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  was  converted  to  Protestantism; 
elected  master  of  Catherine  Hall  (1547);  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  then  went  into  voluntary 
exile  until  Elizabeth's  accession ;  was  bishop  of 
Worcester  (15.59),  of  London  (1570),  and  arch- 
liishop  of  York  (1576).  He  took  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  in  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Liturgy.  See  T.  D.  Whitaker  :  Life 
of  Edwin  Sandys,  prefaced  to  an  edition  of  the 
Archbishop's  Sermons,  London,  1812 ;  also  the 
Sketch  by  Joii.v  Ayre,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ser- 
mons for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841. 

SANDYS,  George,  son  of  an  archbishop  of 
York  ;  b.  at  the  palace  there  in  1577;  d.  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  March,  1644;  was  educated  at 
Oxford;  travelled  in  the  East,  1610-12;  was  in 
Virginia,  1621-24,  as  colonial  treasurer,  building 
there  "  the  first  water-mill,  the  first  iron-works, 
and  the  first  ship ; "  and  was  for  some  years  an 
attendant  of  Charles  I.,  and  ended  life  "in  schol- 
arly retirement.  He  published  a  much-valued 
Relation  of  his  Oriental  journey,  1615;  translated 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  partly  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
and  Grotius'  Christ's  Passion,  1040;  and  para- 
phrased the  Psalms  (1636),  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  etc. 
(1638),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1641).  These 
were  nearly  inaccessible  till  H.  J.  Todd  i.^sued  in 
1839  a  Selection  from  them,  with  pref atory  ii/e  : 


a  complete  edition  was  prepared  1872  by  R. 
Hoiii'ER.  In  James  Montgomerj-'s  opinion '-his 
psalms  are  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in 
the  English  language,  and  yet  they  are  scarcely 
known."  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  "  vastly  delighted  to  read  "  them. 
Fragments  of  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  hymn-books.  Drydeu  called  Sandys 
"  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age,"  and  Pope 
thought  English  poetry  much  indebted  to  his 
translations.  F.  M.  bird. 

SANHEDRIN  (Matt.  v.  22,  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv. 
55,  XV.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66  ;  John  xi.  47 ;  Acts  iv. 
15,  v.  21,  27,  34,  vi.  12,  15,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1,6,  15, 

20,  28,  xxiv.  20)  was  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Jewish  nation  [in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ]. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Synedria,  viz.,  the  su- 
preme or  metropolitan  Sanhedrin,  called  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  and  provincial  councils  called  the  Small 
Sanhedrin,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fai'ther  on. 
AVe  begin  with 

1.  Number  of  Members,  and  their  Classif  cation 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  —  It  consisted  of  seventy-one 
members :  hence  it  is  also  called  the  Sanhedrin  of 
seventy-one,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  provincial 
Sanhedrin,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three.  The 
members  were  in  part  priests  (Matt,  xxvii.  1 ; 
John  vii.  32,  xi.  47,  xii.  10),  in  part  laymen,  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  in  part  scribes  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3,  57,  59,  xxvii.  41;  Mark  viii.  31,  xi.  27, 
xiv.  43,  53,  XV.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  22.  xx.  1,  xxii.  66; 
Acts  V.  21,  vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxv.  15).  The  mem- 
bers belonged  either  to  the  Pharisees  or  Saddu- 
cees :  the  scribes  probablj-  belonged  to  the  former 
(Acts  V.  17,  34,  xxiii.  6).  Included  in  the  seventy- 
one  was  the  president,  the  Nasi,  but  not  the  nota- 
ries. The  king  was  not  to  be  president ;  but  the 
high  priest  could  be.  as  may  be- seen  from  Acts  v. 

21,  27,  xxiii.  2,  not,  however,  because  of  his  dig- 
nity as  priest.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  presi- 
dent sat  the  abbelh  din  [i.e.,  the  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment,  probably  the  vice-president] ;  on  the 
left,  the  hacham,  the  sage  [referee].  Without 
the  assent  of  the  vice-president,  the  president  could 
not  ordain.  The  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
sat  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  a  semicircle ; 
while  the  two  notaries  stood  before  them,  one  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Before  them 
sat  three  rows  of  disciples,  in  places  appropriate 
to  their  respective  attainments.  The  president 
assembled  the  council  through  his  messengers ; 
and,  when  he  entered  with  his  assistants  he  was 
received  with  special  ceremony.  Qualifications 
for  membership  were,  that  the  apjilicant  had 
already  been  a  member  of  the  smaller  council, 
and  th'at  he  was  morally  and  physically  blameless. 
He  had  to  be  a  father  "of  children,  good-looking, 
and  learned. 

2.  Time  of  Sessions.  —  The  Sanhedrin  sat  every 
day,  from  the  termination  of  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice  till  the  daily  evening  sacrifice,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sabbath  and  festivals. 

3.  Place  of  Sc-^sion.  —  They  generally  met  in  the 
Ilall  of  Squares,  which  was  "built  by  Simon  ben- 
Shetach.  It  was  a  basilica  twenty-two  ells  long 
and  eleven  ells  wide.  Forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrin were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares  t& 
the  Halls  of  Purchase  (Aboda  Sara,  fol.  8,  col.  2). 
After  the  destruction,  the  Sanhedrin  was  ren'ovod 
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to  Janiniah  or  Jabiieh  :  it  was  thence  transferred 
to  L'sha  [under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II., 
ben-Simon  II.,  A.U.  8(l-ll<i],  conveyed  hack  to 
Jabne,  and  again  to  IVha,  to  Shaframrunder  the 
presidency  of  Simon  111..  ben-Gamaliel  II.,  A.D. 
140-10-5],  to  Heth-shoarini  and  .Sepphoris,  under 
the  presidency  of  Jehudah  I.,  the  IIolv  [A.D. 
16:3-1931,  and  finally  to  Tiberias,  under  the  presi- 
dency ot  Gamaliel  riI.,ben-.Teliudah  I.  [A.D.  193- 
220],  where  it  became  more  of  a  consistory,  [but 
still  retaining,  under  the  presidency  of  Jehudah 
II.,  ben-Simon  III.  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of 
excommunication]  :  while  under  the  presidency 
of  Gamaliel  IV.,  l>en-Jehudah  II.,  it  dropjied  the 
appellation  Saidiedrin,  and  the  authoritative  de- 
cisions were  issued  under  the  name  of  lieth  Ham- 
Midrash.  Gamaliel  V'.  [A.D.  400-42.'.]  was  the 
last  president.  With  the  death  of  this  patriarch, 
who  was  executed  by  Theodosius  II.,  for  erecting 
new  .synagogues  contrary  to  the  imperial  inhibi- 
tion, the  title  Aa.li,  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedriii,  became  wholly  extinct  in  the  year  425. 

4.  Mode  of  Conduct'mij  Triah,  Punishments,  etc. 
—  Occasional  intimations  in  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
xxvi.  62  sq. ;  Mark  xiv.  60  sq. ;  Luke  xxii.  67  ; 
John  vii.  51,  xviii.  19  sq. ;  Acts  iv.  7  .sq.,  v.  27  sq., 
xxiii.  1),  and  the  canons  laid  down  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  treatise  San/iedrin,  chaps,  iii.-v.,  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
In  capital  offences,  it  required  a  majority  of  at 
least  two  to  condemn  the  accused,  and  the  verdict 
of  guilty  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  following 
day.  The  verdict  of  acquittal  could  be  given  on 
the  same  day.  I 

5.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  —  This 
body  had,  (1)  charge  over  all  matters  pertaining 
to  religion  and  the  different  religious  institutions, 
and  (2)  to  give  decisions  in  matters  concerning  a 
whole  tribe  [when  it  was  accused  of  having  de- 
parted from  the  living  God],  a  high  priest,  a  dis- 
obedient .Sanhedrist,  false  prophets  and  neducers 
of  the  people,  blasphemers,  etc.  It  determined 
whether  a  war  with  any  natioiv  contemplated  by 
the  king  was  to  be  waged,  and  gave  the  sovereign 
permission  to  do  so.  It  also  appointed  the  ]>\<i- 
vincial  .Sanhculrin,  or  courts  of  justice,  and  rc;^u- 
latcd  the  calendar.  It  intlicte<l  not  only  bdciily 
punisliinents  (Acts  v.  40),  but  also  capital  |)nn- 
ishments,  as  stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and 
strangling.  According  to  the  fiospel  of  John, 
however,  the  Jews  declare  "  it  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (John  xviii.  31), 
which  agri*s  with  the  remark  {.Sanheilrin,  fol.  24, 
col.  2),  "  Forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  power  of  inflicting  caiiital  punish- 
ment was  taken  away  from  Israi-l,"  which  means, 
that,  without  the  oonfirniation  of  (he  sentence  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  procurator,  the  J(?ws  had 
not  the  power  to  earr)'  the  .sentenc.'  of  Uie  .Saidie- 
drin into  execution.  This  is  not  only  continued 
by  Josephiis  (.int.,  XX.  0, 1),  but  by  tfie  ap|K.-nl  of 
Paul  to  the  cliief  captain  (Acts  xxn.  2.'>-3()),  and 
especially  by  the  whole  nuinner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  was  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen 
(vii.  54  sq.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged 
multitude. 

6.  Origin  and  Dale  of  the  Great  Sanhrdrin.  — 
According  to  the  Talmud,  the  Sanhe<lrin  waa 
institut<'(l  by  Moses  (Snnludriii,  1,<!)  when  he  ap- 
pointed  seventy  elders,  who,  together  with  him  as 
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their  president,  were  to  act  as  magistrates  and 
judges  (Num.  xi.  16).  According  to  the  Talmud 
(Maid  Katun,  26  a).  King  .Saul  was  iiresident  of  the 
Sanhedriii  in  his  reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was 
vice-president.  After  the  exile,  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  existed  even  in  the  IJabylonian  captivity, 
was  re-organized  by  Ezra.  AVhatever  may  be 
the  claims  of  tradition,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  dur- 
ing the  second  temple,  developed  itself  while  the 
Greeks  ruled  over  Palestine ;  and  to  this  fact 
points  the  name  oviiApim,  omcipivctv,  by  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  as  this  word  belongs  to 
the  Macedonian  period.  It  is  true  that  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  con- 
quest of  Juda?a  by  I'ompey  (15. C.  63);  but  the 
very  fact  that  it  had  such  "power  in  the  time  of 
Ilyrcanus  II.  as  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for 
his  unjust  conduct  (Jos. :  Ant.,  XIV.  9,  4)  shows 
that  it  mu.st  then  have  been  a  very  old  institution 
to  have  acquired  such  development  and  authority. 

7.  The  Small  Sanhedrin.  —  Any  town  or  village 
which  had  no  le.ss  than  a  hundreil  and  twenty 
representative  men  had  a  provincial  court,  whicu 
consisted  of  twenty-three  members.  In  Jerusa- 
lem there  were  two  such  courts.  They  had  the 
power  to  judge  such  capital  offences  as  came  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court. 
They  sat  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being 
market-days,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  synagogue. 
Before  the  exile,  these  courts  of  justice  were  held 
in  the  market-place.  There  was  no  apjjeal  to  the 
Great  Sanhedrin  against  the  decision  of  this 
lesser  Sanhedrin.  Only  when  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  was  divided  did  they  them.selves  consult 
with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes  to  which 
offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  the  sexton  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  9  with  Jlatt. 
X.  17,  xxiii.  34).  Besides  these  two  courts,  there 
was  also  one  consisting  of  three  judges.  There 
were  in  Jeru.salem  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety 
such  Sanhedrins.  Within  the  juri.sdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  for  debts,  robbery,  bodily  in- 
juries, compensation  for  damages,  thefts  which 
involved  a  twofold,  fourfold,  or  fivefold  value  to 
the  proprietor. 

I.IT.  —  Treatise  .S'oji/ierfn'ri,  in  I'goliiio,  Thes., 
XXV.  1-302,  330-1312;  Ski.iikn  :  I)e  Sijnidriis  et 
prtr/ecturis,  i'U:.,  Lond.,  \(\ij0  ;  Bi'illKUl  ."^i/milr. 
magn.,in  I'gol.,  I.e.  pj).  1161-1194;  II.  WiTsius: 
Diss,  de  synedr.  Ilebr.,  in  L'gol..  I.e.  pp.  119.")-1234; 
Misc.  sacr.  Ilil/r.  (1712),  pp.  519  .sip  ;  Caici-zov  : 
Apparat.,  pp.  5.')0  .s(|.  ;  LlNIHfs:  Jiidischc  llci- 
tiylhilmrr  (Hamburg,  17(14),  i.p.  4(il-482;  Oriio  : 
Lix.  rahhin.  ((;cn.,  I67.">).  pi>.  (127  sii. ;  Kk.i.,vxi>: 
Ant.  Sacr.,  i\.  ~  ;  Hautmaxv:  l-^m/e  Vrrbindung 
d.A.  T.  m.d.  A'.,  pp.  166-225;  [l'uii)KAtx  :  //i.«- 
torical  Connection  of  the  Olil  ami  Xrw  'I'rsiamrnl.i 
(ed.  Wheeler,  Lond.,  1865),  ii.  3S0  sq. ;  Sachs  : 
I'elicr  die  Xeit  der  Entstthung  dcs  Synhedrins 
(FiiASKKl.'s  XeitschriJ),  1845,  pp.  301-;112); 
SAAl.scili'Tz:  Das  inosaisrhv  Rccht  (2d  ed.,  lS."i3), 
i.  49  .sip,  ii.  ."(93  ,sq.  ;  Archiiologie  iter  llebriirr,  ii. 
nH.56),  pp.  249  sq.,271  .sq.,429-4.'.8;  Levy:  Die 
Prtisidrnliir  im  Synnlrium  (Kka.nkkI.'h  Monats- 
schrij),  1H55,  pp.  266-2S4,  301-307,  339-358^; 
HkiizkEI.D:  Geschichir  drs  Voiles  /.trail,  vol.  li. 
(1855),  pp.  3.SO-396;  Jo.sT  :  Geschirhle  drs  .hiden- 
Ihums  II.  .«i(i.  r  Sdtru,  i.  pp.  120-128,  270-281,  ii. 
pp.  13»q.,25sq. ;   Geiuek:  Urschri/l  u.  rrhrsil:- 
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uii(/en  (ierBiO<:l,l>l>.  lllsq. ;  Kkil:  lliindhucli  der 
oiCltichen  Archdoluyie,  ii.  pp.  257-L'OO;  Lang  en: 
Das  jiidisclie  Hi/nedriuiu  u.  die  ruinisclie  Frocuratur 
in  Judda  (Tubingen  Tlieol.  Quaitalschrii't,  1SG2, 
pp.  411-46o)  ;  Gkaetz  ;  Gescliiclde  dcr  Judeii,  vol. 
iii.  (2J  ed.),  pp.  88  sq.,  492  sq. ;  Ewai.d  :  Gesc/i.  <J. 
VoUes  Israel  (3d  ed.,  1864-68),  iv.  217  sq.,  v.  56, 
vi.  697  sq.  ;  KuHX  :  JJie  sUiddsche  und  bUryerUche 
Verfassuiig  des  rbmischen  Reiclis,  vol.  ii.  (1865), 
pp.  336-301 ;  Kuenen:  Oi-er  de  samenstelliny  i-an 
het  Sanhedriu  (Verslagen  eu  Jlededeeliugeii  dftr 
koniiikl.  Acad,  vau  Weteuschappen,  Arast.,  1806, 
pp.  131-168);  De  Godsdienst  van  Israiil,  ii.  (1870), 
pp.  572-575;  Uekenbouug:  Hisloirede  la  Palestine 
(1807),  pp.  83-94,  465-468;  Hausrath  :  Neutesta- 
meiUliche  Zettyesch.,  i.  (1808),  pp.  61-70  ;  SciiUueu  : 
Handbuch  d.  Neutestumenllichen  Zeilyesch.  (1874), 
pp.  395  sq. ;  IIoffii.\nn  :  Z)er  oberste  Gerichtshof 
in  der  Sladt  dcs  Hediglhunis  (Jahresbeiicht  fur 
1877-78,  Beriiu)].  LEYKER. 

SANTA   CASA.     See  Loreto. 

SARCERIUS,  Erasmus,  b. at  Annaberg,  1501 ;  d. 
at  Magdeburg,  Nov.  28,  15.59-  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Wittenberg;  was  very  active  in  introducing 
the  Reformation  in  Nassau  (1538-48);  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Leipzig  in  1549,  and  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1553.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer. 
His  principal  works  are.  Condones  annuce  (1.541, 
4  vols.).  Loci  communes  TlieoloyiiE,  Von  einer  Dis- 
ci/ilin  (1.555),  Pastorale  (1559),  etc. 

SAR'DIS,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Lydia, 
stood  in  the  ricli  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
Pactolos,  with  its  acropolis  built  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  a  spur  of  the  Tmolos,  and  was, 
in  the  Lydian  and  Persian  period,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Western  Asia  in  military,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  respects.  After  the  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  lost  its  prominent 
position,  and  under  the  Romans  it  began  to  fall 
into  decay.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was 
almost  ooiriplctely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rcliuilt  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  Under 
the  Mohammedan  rule  its  ruin  became  complete, 
and  it  is  now  only  a  heap  of  debris.  Jews  set- 
tled early  in  the  city  (.Iosephus  :  Antiquit.,  14, 10, 
24),  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion (Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  1) 

SARGON  (Heb.,  pID,  better  juip  — so  Baer 
and  Delitz.sch ;  LXX.,  'Apvu,  corrupt  form,  cf. 
'A.i>Keavuv,  Can.  Ptol.;  Assyr.,  iar-uiiH,  "lie  [a 
god]  established  the  king  "),  a  powerful  Assyrian 
king,  successor  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  and  father  of 
Sennacherib,  who  reigned  B.C.  722-705,  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xx.  1)  :  "  In 
tlie  year  of  [the]  Tartan's  coming  to  Aslidod, 
when  Sargou,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  him,  and  he 
fought  against  Ashdod  and  took  it,"  etc.  In  con- 
trast with  this  solitary  and  incidental  notice,  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  dating  from  Sargon's  reign 
are  numerous,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  achieve- 
ments fairly  complete. 

From  the  facts  that  he  never  calls  his  prede- 
cessor his  father,  and  yet  that  he,  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib, and  his  grandson  Esarhaddon,  all  speak 
of  royal  ancestors,  it  is  probable,  that,  while  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  he  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  An  ancient  Baby- 
lonian kiuK  bore  the  .same  name,  so  that  the 
Assyrian  Sargou  is  often  called  Sargou  II.     He 


succeeded  Shalmaneser  lY.  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  and  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  722)  that  the  city  fell.  (See  2  Kings  xvii. 
6,  where  nothing  indicates  that  "  the  king  of 
Assyria  "  is  different  from  tlie  one  mentioned  in 
V.  7.  See  Sii.\lmaneser.)  His  inscriptions  men- 
tion this  conquest  repeatedly ;  and  in  one  account 
there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  colonies  in  the  territory  of  Sa- 
maria, in  place  of  the  Israelites  who  were  carried 
away  captive  (cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  24).  A  confirma- 
tion of  this  appears  in  the  Annals  of  Sargon, 
according  to  which,  in  B.C.  721  he  transported 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia  to  the  land  of  Haiti 
(properly  Hittites,  but  under  Sargon  of  wider 
application).  Another  inscription  speaks  of  his 
sending  colonists  from  other  places  to  "  the  land 
of  the  House  of  Oniri"  (Samaria);  and  the  Annals 
are  authority  for  the  further  statement  that  still 
other  colonists  were  transported  to  "the  city  of 
Samaria"  in  B.C.  715.  It  was  in  the  year  721 
that  Sargon  conquered  for  tlie  first  time  Slero- 
dach-baladan  of  Babylon  (see  the  art.).  720 
was  a  famous  year  for  Sargon.  He  conquered 
Ja-u-bi'di  of  Hamath  in  a  battle  near  Karkar, 
he  overthrew  Humbanigas  of  Elam,  he  defeated 
Seveh  (So),  king  of  Egypt,  at  Raphia,  and  took 
prisoner  Hanno  of  Gaza.  The  years  719  and  718 
were  employed  in  successful  campaigns  against 
little  known  princes,  —  "Mitatti  of  Zirkirtu"and 
"  Kiakku  of  Sinuhta."  In  717  occurred  a  cam- 
paign against  Pisiri  of  Gargamis  (Karkemish). 
716  was  spent  in  subduing  a  revolt  of  tributarj' 
princes  in  Armenia.  In  715  the  king's  attention 
was  divided  between  Armenia,  where  disturb- 
ances continued,  and  Media;  and  in  this  year 
occurred  one  of  the  transportations  of  colonists, 
that  to  Samaria,  referred  to  above.  In  this  year, 
also,  Sargon  came  for  the  second  time  in  contact 
with  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  in  the  person 
of  its  Pharaoh  paid  him  tribute.  The  Arabian 
prince  Samsieh  and  the  Sabean  Ifamar  did  the 
same.  B.C.  714  found  Armenia  again  in  revolt, 
but  the  result  was  not  successful.  In  713  and 
712  there  were  less  important  campaigns  in  the 
Ea.st  and  the  West,  followed  in  711  by  the  expe- 
dition against  .\zun,  king  of  Ashdod,  resulting 
in  the  fall  of  the  city,  to  vliich  Isaiah  refers  in 
the  passage  cited  above  (xx.  1).  Sargon  dwells 
on  this  at  some  length,  and  it  was  doubtless  a 
critical  campaign  for  his  dominion  in  south-west- 
ern Asia.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  refusal  of 
Azuri  to  jiay  tribute  to  Assyria,  backed  by  a  league 
with  neighboring  princes.  This  dangerous  move- 
ment called  down  the  speedy  vengeance  of  the 
Assyrian  king.  Azuri  was  dethroned,  and  his 
brother,  Ahimit,  made  king  in  his  place.  "The 
men  of  Haiti  "  (the  term  used  here  also  in  a  wide 
sense,  see  above)  rejected  this  new  ruler,  and 
made  a  certain  Jaman  their  king.  Forthwith 
the  Assyrian  army  came.  Jaman  fl(;d  to  Egypt, 
and  Ashdod  was  cajitured.  We  are  told  further 
that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  teriified  at  this 
success  of  the  Assyrians  so  near  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  and  tiiat  he  not  only  commissioned  am- 
bassadors to  sue  for  peace  for  himself,  but  also 
gave  up  the  fugitive  Jaman,  and  even  sent  him 
in  chains  to  Assyria.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  overweening  vanity  of  an  Assyrian  monarch, 
that  Sargon,  in  this  account,  gives  no  credit  to 
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the  Tartan,  or  general,  wlio  commanded  the  army 
before  Ashdod,  and  narrates  this  conquest  in  the 
first  person.  But  at  all  events  his  record  gives 
Ds  a  welcome  light  on  the  relation  of  the  fall  of 
Ashdod  to  tlie  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  xx.  2- 
6.  It  intimates  a  close  connection  between  the 
Philistines  and  Kgypt  at  the  time  of  tlie  revolt  of 
the  former.  It  was  doubtless  in  dependence  upon 
help  from  Egypt  that  the  revolt  had  been  under- 
taken. It  is  probable  that  Ashdod  had  attempted 
to  draw  Jerusalem  into  the  conspiracy,  and  Isa- 
iah's prophetic  act  and  word  were  designed  to 
show  the  reckless  folly  of  any  such  combination 
in  view  of  the  overwhelming  jxjwer  of  Assyria. 
The  Ejjyptian  party  at  Jerusalem  had  always  an 
uncompromising  ojjpouent  in  the  prophet. 

In  the  years  71U,  709,  Sargon's  attention  was 
called  to  Babylonia  again  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
indefatigable  Merodach-baladan.  The  result  was 
the  second  overthrow  of  the  latter,  and  Sargon's 
assumption  of  the  title  "  King  of  Babylon  "  in  709. 
From  this  year  and  the  three  years  following,  clay 
tablets  are  in  existence  bearing  a  double  date,  — 
"  i;itli  (I4th,  loth,  or  10th)  year  of  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  1st  (2d,  3d,  or  4th)  year  (as)  king 
of  Babylon."  This  is  very  important,  because 
tlie  Canon  of  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  first  year 
of  "'Ap«avof,"  king  of  Babylon,  as  709  ;  and  we 
thus  have  one  point  in  the  As,syrian  chronology 
fixed  with  absolute  definiteness.  Sargon's  name 
continued  to  inspire  terror  far  and  wide ;  and  ! 
we  have  especial  record  of  a  Cypriote  embassy  I 
which  waited  upon  him  this  year  in  Babylon, ! 
kiid  brought  him  tribute.  He  graciously  replied  ' 
by  the  present  of  an  in,scribed  block  of  stone,  | 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

In  B.C.  708  a  campaign  against  Kummuch 
(Comagene)  took  place,  and  this  was  followed  by  , 
military  expeditions  of  less  consequence.  The  j 
later  years  of  Sargon's  reign,  beginning  even  as  j 
early  as  712,  were  largely  occupied  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  city,  Diir-Sarrukin  ("  Fortress  of  i 
Sargon"),  modern  Khorsabad,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  from  Mosul.  The  chief  building  in  this 
city  was  his  own  magnificent  palace,  where  most 
of  the  records  of  his  deeds  were  preserved.  By 
this  splendid  work  he  raised  a  monument  to  the 
enduring  memory  of  the  conqueror  of  Babylon. 

After  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  he  died  —  per- 
hajw  by  violence,  but  we  do  not  certainly  know  —  ' 
in  B.C.  705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sen-  ' 
Dacherib.     (See  the  art.)  i 

Lit.  —  E.  ScilRAUKit  :  Die  Ktiliim-hriflen  u.  <L  I 
Alle  Te.HlamenI,  (iiessen,  1H72,  2d  ed.,  18«;J.  Eng. 
trans,  in  process,  ISSIS ;  [}ie  Sart/oimlele  lies  Berliner 
A/iweHm.i,  Berlin,  1H82  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad. 
der  Wiss.,  1881);  I).  G.  Lvo.v  :  Keilncliri/llexle 
Saryon's,  Kimiijs  con  Assi/rien,  Leipzig,  1883;  C. 
Geikik:  I/ours  with  llie  Jiihie,  Loud,  and  N.Y., 
Tol.  iv.,  1882;  G.  Uawlinson  :  f-'ii-e  Great  Mon- 
archies of  the  A  nrient  Eastern  W'orlil,  Itli  i-d.,  Lond.,  ' 
I87;i.  N.Y.,  1880.  KKANl'IH  HKOWN. 

SARPI,  Paolo,  generally  known  as  Fra  Paolo, 
or  Padre  Paolo;  b.  at  Venice,  Aug.  II,  \T>')'2; 
d.  there  Jan.  l.'i,  102:1.  lie  entcr.-il  the  order  of 
the  .Si'rviU's  in  15*I(i,  and  Wiut  ordained  a  priest 
in  l.')71,  and  in  l.')79  electt-d  provincial  of  his 
order.  In  the  controversy  In'tween  Venice  and 
Pope  Paul  V.  he  took  a  prominent  ]>art.      lie  1 


excited  the  ire  of  the  curia  by  his  views  of  the 
.secular  government  as  divinely  instituted,  of  eccle- 
si.'usticai  exemption  a-s  merely  a  privik-ge  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  of  |iaj>al  excommunication  as 
depending  for  its  validity  upon  its  justice,  etc., 
which  he  developed  in  his  Considerazioni  sopra  le 
censure  di  P.  Paolo  V.  (Venice,  1606),  Sloria  par- 
licolare  dclle  cose  passale  fra  Paolo  V.  e  la  repub- 
lica  di  l'ene:ia  (Lyons,  1624),  De  inlerdicti  Veneti 
liisloria  (Eng.  trans,  by  Bedell,  1626).  He  was 
sununoued  before  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  but 
refused  to  come.  He  was  excommunicated,  but 
freed  from  the  ban  by  the  peace  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Kepublic  in  1607.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
persecuted  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  attacked  by- 
assassins  even  in  his  own  monastery.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  however,  is  his  Ilistory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  first  aiipeared  at  Gene- 
va, 1619,  and  was  translated  into  English  (1676), 
French,  and  German.  It  is  written  with  pix>- 
nounced  opjX)sition  to  the  Roman  system,  and,  if 
not  Protestant,  is  at  least  reformatory  in  its  fun- 
damental principles.  Collected  editions  of  his 
works  appeared  at  \'enice,  1677  and  often,  Geneva, 
1687,  Naples,  1790.  His  life  was  written  by  Bi- 
AXCHi  GioviNi  (Zurich,  1836),  Counkt  (Vienna, 
1859),  A.  Campbkll  (Florence,  1875),  and  G  a  eta- 
no  CaJ'ASSO,  in  Rivisia  liuropea,  1879-80.  Besides 
the  works  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  English 
translation  of  his  Ilistori/  of  the  quarrels  of  I'ope 
Pius  V.  with  the  state  of  I'enice  (London,  1026), 
History  of  the  Jnijuisition  (1655),  and  of  his  His- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  rerenues  (West- 
min.ster.  1727). 

SARTORIUS,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Christian,  an  able 
and  k-aiiii-d  tluologian  of  the  Lutlit-ran  Church; 
b.  at  Darmstadt,  May  10,  1797  ;  d.  at  Konigsberg, 
June  13,  l.'S59.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen, 
and  wa.s  apjioiuted  jirofessor  at  Maiburg  in  1821, 
and  at  Dorpat  in  1824,  and  superintendent-general 
of  the  province  of  Prussia  in  1835.  His  jirincipal 
writings  are  Jieitraye  zur  evanyelischen  lltchlylitu- 
biykeit  (1825),  Lehre  von  Christ}  Person  (1831),  Die 
Lehre  von  der  heiliyen  Liebe  (1840-56),  Soli  deo 
yloria,  posthumously  published  in  1800.  He  was 
also  a  steady  contributor  to  Hengstensberg's  Evan- 
yelische  Kirchenzeilung. 

SARUM  USE,  the  liturgy  put  forth  (A.D.  1087) 
by  Osnmiid,  bishop  of  Sarum,  ba,sed  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  liturgies,  which  wiis  gradu- 
ally incorjiorated  into  the  ritual  books  of  various 
parts  of  England,  nion-  particularly  in  the  south; 
"  wiis  u.sed  a  good  deal  in  France,  and  until  quite 
lately  in  Portugal."  It  is  suppo.sed  that  the 
bloody  ojiposition  of  the  monks  to  the  slyli'  of 
chanting  invented  by  William  of  Ffscainb.  when 
Thnrstan,  abliot  of  Glastonbury  attemi>ted  (1083), 
to  introduce  it,  called  Osiimmrn  atti-ntion  to  the 
varieties  of  u.se,  and  li-d  him  to  revise  the  ritual 
U[>on  the  occasion  of  o|H'ning  ids  new  cathedral. 
See  F.  I'liocTKii  and  Cii.  Woitnswoimi  :  Siimm 
Breviary,  Cambridge,  1882;  1'iioctkh  :  Hist.  Hook 
of  Common  Prayer,  llth  ed.  p.  5;  HouK  :  Church 
Dirlionari/,  s.v.  "  I'se." 

SATAN.  ...S.,,  Dkvii.. 

SATANAEL,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Bogo- 
niili  >  iIk'  lirst-bnrn  son  of  (liHl,  but  an  ajiostate, 
who  s.diic.d  tliKiisandH  and  lliou.sands,  until  ho 
was  i|.|iri\c.l  ■.!  Iiis  power  by  the  inrarnat<-  Logos. 

SATISFACTION.     See  Ato.nkme.nt. 
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SATURNINUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs  of  the  third  century ;  was 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  in  2io  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Gaul  by  Pope  Fabiau.  He  settled  at 
Toulouse,  and  labored  with  considerable  success, 
but  was  killed  by  an  infuriate  mob  some  time 
between  li.ji)  and  2C0.  He  is  conmiemorated  ou 
Xov.  •_'!».     Sue  that  date  in  Act.  Sanct. 

SATURNINUS  THE  GNOSTIC.  See  Gnos- 
ticism, p.  S80. 

SAUL,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  a  sou  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  1),  of  Gibeah. 
Saul,  i.e.,  the  "desired,"  is  described  as  "a  choice 
young  man,  and  a  goodly  :  and  there  was  not 
among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he :  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was 
higlier  than  any  of  the  people"  (ix.  2).  At  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  Samuel  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  whom  he 
was  to  anoint.  .Saul,  who  had  gone  out  to  seek 
tlie  asses  of  his  father,  is  advised  by  his  servant 
to  consult  the  ■■  seer  "  at  Ramah  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  asses.  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation 
had  indicated  to  him  the  approach  and  future 
destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at 
his  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  as- 
cended to  the  high  place  ;  and  in  the  inn,  at  the 
top,  they  found  a  company,  in  which  Saul  was 
especially  distinguished.  When  Saul  was  about 
to  return  home,  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head 
the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  nation.  From  that  moment  on,  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  Saul ;  and  at  every  step  homeward 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9, 10). 
As  only  Samuel  and  Saul  knew  of  what  had  taken 
place  among  themselves,  Samuel  convened  an  as- 
sembly at  5lizj)eh.  and  lots  were  cast  as  to  who 
was  to  be  king.  Saul  was  named,  and  by  a  divine 
intimation  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
around  the  encampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling ;  and  the 
people  shouted,  "  God  save  the  king !  "  (x.  23, 
24.)  The  murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the 
community,  who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the 
accustomed  presents,  were  soon  hushed  by  an  occa- 
sion arising  to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.  He 
was  on  his  way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen, 
when  tidings  reached  his  ears  of  the  threat  issued 
by  Xahasli,  king  of  Amnion,  against  Jabesh-gilead. 
"  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul,"  and  in 
this  emergency  he  ha<l  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  the  earlier  days.  He  sent  throughout  Israel  as 
a  message  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  which  he 
was  driving.  All  the  people  -'came  out  with  one 
consent"  (xi.  7)  at  Bezek  ;  and  Saul,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites, 
and  obtained  a  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new- 
instance  of  clemency,  wmch  those  experienced  w  ho 
had  formerly  despised  him.  Under  the  direction 
of  Samuel,  Saul  and  the  people  betook  themselves 
to  GilgaL  where  with  solemn  sacrifices  the  victori- 
ous leader  was  reinstalled  in  his  kingdom  (xi.). 
At  Gilgal  Samuel  resigned  his  office  as  judge,  and 
warned  both  the  people  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  (xii.).  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  Saul  collected  a  stand- 
ing army  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two 


thousand  were  at  Michmash  with  the  king,  and  a 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Jonathan, 
at  Gibeah.  Israel's  old  foe,  the  Philistines,  had 
again  lifted  up  his  head,  and  tried  to  regain  the 
former  supremacy.  Even  a  Philistine  officer  had 
been  stationed  in  Saul's  own  land  (x.  5,  xiii.  3). 
This  officer  was  slain  by  Jonathan  ;  and  the  Philis- 
tines now  marched  against  Israel,  and  encamped 
at  Michmash.  The  people  panic-stricken  fled  to 
rocks  and  caverns  for  safety.  Saul  called  the 
people  together  at  Gilgal,  aiid  waited  there  for 
Samuel.  When  the  seventli  day  had  come,  Saul 
at  last  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  ottered.  Just  after 
the  sacrifice  was  completed,  Samuel  arrived,  and 
pronounced  the  first  curse  ou  his  impetuous  zeal 
(xiii.  .5-14).  Samuel,  having  announced  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  and  its  conscqurnces,  left 
him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah.  Meanwhile 
the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought  on  the 
crisis  which  ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  tlieir  own  territory.  Jonatlian  having  assaulted 
a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  Saul,  aided  by  a 
panic  of  the  enemy,  effected  a  great  slaughter:  liut 
by  a  rash  and  foolish  denunciation  he  impeded  his 
success,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  more  en- 
lightened conscience  of  the  people,  woidd  have 
ended  with  putting  Jonathan  to  death  for  an  act, 
which,  being  done  in  total  ignorance,  could  involve 
no  guilt.  The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  at  once 
placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.  Saul  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.  He  was  now  able  not  merely  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  but  to  attack  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Moab.  Amnion,  Edoin,  Zobah,  and  finally 
Amalek  (xiv.  47;.  The  war  with  Anialek  is  twice 
related,  —  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length 
(XV.  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with  Saul's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  com- 
mand of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king 
and  the  retention  of  the  spoil.  This  rebellion 
against  the  directions  of  Jehovah  was  now  visited 
by  that  final  rejection  of  his  family  from  suc- 
ceeding him  on  the  throne  which  had  before  been 
threatened  (xiii.  13,  14,  xv.  23).  Samuel,  after 
having  slain  Agag,  witlidraws  to  Kamah,  mourn- 
ing for  Saul  (xv.  35).  David,  whom  Samuel  had 
secretly  anointed  as  king,  was  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  departed  from  Saul  to  make  room 
for  an  evil  spirit  (xvi.  14).  David,  who  was  a  cun- 
ning player  on  the  harp,  is  brought  before  the  king 
in  order  to  divert  his  melancholy.  David's  music 
had  such  a  soothing  effect  ujion  the  king  that  he 
loved  him  greatly.  When,  however,  after  the 
victory  which  David  had  gained  over  Goliath,  the 
people  shouted,  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  Saul's  love  towards 
David  was  turned  into  hatred,  —  a  hatred  which 
wished  David's  death  under  any  circumstances 
(xix.  1).  Saul  would  have  carried  out  liis  murder- 
ous intentions,  were  it  not  for  the  intercession  of 
his  son  Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  David. 
Indeed,  Jonathan  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bringing 
about  a  friendly  relation  between  his  father  and 
his  friend;  but  this  was  of  but  a  short  duration. 
David  was  compelled  to  assume  the  position  of 
an  outlaw.  A  portion  of  the  people  were  base 
enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul 
(xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1) ;  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).    But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  w  heu 
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he  was  completely  in  his  jiowor,  must  have  de- 
stroyed all  color  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  ius  it  also  did  in  his  own  con- 
science (xxiv.  ;}-7,  xxvi.).  At  last  the  monarchy 
itself  whicii  he  had  raised  up  broke  down  under 
tlie  weakness  of  its  head.  The  I'hilistines  re- 
entered the  country.  Saul,  forsaken  of  God,  who 
gave  him  no  oracles,  had  recourse  to  necromaucy 
and  divination,  although  he  had  formerly  executed 
the  penalty  of  the  law  on  all  tho.se  who  practised 
these  tllin^'s  (xxviii.  3).  He  consults  a  woman 
living  at  Kndor,  who  conjures  up  the  .spirit  of 
Samuel.  From  Samuel  he  hears  that  his  doom 
is  sealed.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  on  Gil- 
boa,  .Saul,  after  his  three  sons  had  been  killed, 
perished  bv  his  own  sword  (xxxi.  4).  The  body, 
on  being  louiul  by  the  I'hilistines,  wa.s  stripped 
and  decajiitated.  The  armor  was  def)Osited  in 
(he  temple  of  .\starte;  the  head  was  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Dagoii  (1  Chron.  x.  10;.  The  corpse 
was  removed  from  Beth-shan  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  inhaliitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  carried  off 
the  bo<lies,  burned  them,  and  buried  them  (1  .Sam. 
xxxi.  13).  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  liis . 
ashes  and  those  o£  Jonathan  were  removed  by  j 
David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  ; 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14;.  The  Old  Te.stament  • 
.says  nothing  about  the  length  of  Saul's  reign, 
but  Acts  xiii.  21  .states  it  a.s  forty  years.  C'omp.  \ 
.ScHi.iKii ;  Die  Kiini//e  in  Israel  (.Stuttgart,  1855),  p. 
■io;  KwALD  :  Cjeschiclile  d.  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  pp.  502  j 
sc|.  ;  [.Stanley  :  Jewish  Church,  ii.  lect.  xxi.  ; 
Kiciiakiison:  Saul,  King  nf  Israel  (Edinburgh, 
1858);  Joseph  .\.  Mii.i.kr  :  Suul,  First  King  of 
Israel  (London,  18.j3,  new  ed.,  18*50);  BitouKij : 
King  Saul  (a  tragedy,  New  York,  1871);  James 
Sime:  T/ie  Kinf/ihm  of  alt  Israel,  London,  1883. 
See  A.  Kami'IIAISE.v  ;  Die  Chrouoloijie  ikr  hehrii- 
ischen  Ki>ui<n,  Bonn,  18831.       K.  N.XEOEl.SB.VCIl. 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Loire,  in 
the  di.-partment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  now  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  rosaries ;  was  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  I'rotestant  academy  founded  in  , 
1598  by  the  national  synod  of  Mont]K*Ilier,  and 
suppressed  by  a  royal  edict  of  Jan.  8,  10.S5.  The 
academy,  winch  developed  the  first  fertile  school 
of  criticism  in  modern  theology,  owed  to  a  certain  j 
extent  both  il-s  existtMice  and  it«  scientific  charac- 
ter to  Uuplessis-Mornay,  who  was  the  governor 
of  the  place,  ami  watched  the  young  institution  . 
with  great  tenderness.  The  .Scotchman  Cameron  I 
became  one  of  its  first  professors,  and  he  brought  | 
with  him  that  spirit  of  free  and  iiide|>endent  re-  , 
search  which  afterwards  characterized  the  acatle- ! 
my  during  the  whole  cour.se  of  its  life.  Three  I 
of  his  di.sciples  became  profes-sors  there  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  —  .Moyse  .Vinvraut  (  Amyralilus),  | 
1G33-01,  .Josuc  de  la"riace  (I'lacieus),  1(133 -(I.),  I 
and  Louis  (.'ap|iel,  l(iH-58.  .\myraut  is  the  f a- 1 
ther  of  the  system  of  hypothetical  uiiiversalism,  I 
based  U)H)n  the  two  |ir(i|Hisiliiins,  that  God  has 
by  an  absolut*;  and  arliitrary  decn-e  excluded  no  j 
one  from  being  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  I 
has  only  made  persevering  and  unfailing  faith 
in  the  .Saviour  an  iiiilis|M-nsabIu  condition  of  sal- 1 
vation.  The  system  wius  denoiniced  by  I'ierre 
de  Moulin,  professor  of  the  aca<lemy  of  S'dan,  as 
an  attack  upon  the  divine  majestv  of  (iod;  but 
the  national  .synods  of  Al<:ni,'on  (1037)  and  Char- 
entoii  (1645)  supiiorted  Arayraut.    I'laciuus  main- ' 


tained  that  original  sin  consists  simply  in  that 
corruption  to  which  the  offspring  of  .\dam  is 
heir,  and  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  not  im- 
puted to  us.  The  national  .synod  of  Charenton 
condemned  tho.se  proi>ositions ;  but  .several  pro- 
vincial synods  held  that  the  national  synod  had 
acted  a  little  ha.stily,  and  refused  to  carry  out  its 
decree.  Of  still  greater  imjiortance  weie  the 
researches  of  Louis  Cappel  concerning  the  integ- 
rity of  the  various  documents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  strict  Calvini.sts  were  fully  aware, 
that,  if  the  results  of  those  researches  were  to 
be  accepted,  the  iloctrineof  the  literal  inspiration 
of  Scripture  had  to  be  given  up,  and  a  hot  contest 
ensued.  After  the  death  of  .\niyraut,  Placanis, 
and  Capjiel,  it  was  ap])arent  that  the  fame  of  the 
academy  of  Saumur  had  pas.sed  its  zenith  :  .still 
men  like  Etienne  Gau.ssen,  Claude  Pajon  (the 
father  of  Pajonism),  and  Etienne  ile  Brais,  con- 
tinued to  throw  lu.stre  over  the  academy,  and 
attract  great  numbers  of  students.  See  .\mv- 
raut;  SciiWKiZKK  :  Protest.  Centralilo;/men  (Zii- 
rich.  1S50).  ii.  439  sqq.  ;  Sciiaff  :  Creeds  of 
Cltrisliiiiloiii.j.  477  sqq. 

SAURIN,  Elie,  b.  at  L'sseau,  in  Dauphinv,  Aug. 
28,  1639;  d.  at  Utrecht,  Easter- Day,  1703.  lie 
studied  theology  at  Die,  Nlmes,  and  Geneva,  and 
was  apixjinted  pastor  of  Delft  in  16(i5,  and  of 
Utrecht  in  1070.  He  is  best  known  on  account 
of  his  controversy  with  Jurieu,  which  grew  so 
hot  that  the  synoJ  of  Leuwarden  (1005)  forbade 
both  parties,  though  in  vain,  to  write  any  more 
on  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are  Exnmni 
lie  la  Iheologie  du  M.  Jurieu,  The  Hague,  1094, 
2  vols.  ;  Di'fensc  de  la  veritable  doctrine,  L'trecht, 
1097,  2  vols. ;  Reflexions  sur  Irs  droits  de  la  con- 
science, Utrecht,  1097.  .See  Frank  Plaiw  :  Pre'- 
curseurs  de  hi  loliriiiice,  Palis,  l^-81. 

SAURIN,  Jacques,  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
French- Ueformed  Church  ;  b.  at  Ximes,  .Ian.  6, 
1077;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Dec.  30,  1730.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Geneva,  served  four  years  in  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  in  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV. 
(1694-97),  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  and  was 
apiH)inted  pastor  to  the  French-Keformed  Congre- 
gation in  London  (1700)  and  at  The  Hague  (1705), 
where  he  gathered  immense  audiences  by  the 
earnestne.ss,  energy,  and  elo()Uence  with  which  he 
preached  the  gospel.  Besides  his  Disrours  (.\m- 
.sterdam,  1720).  whose  .second  volume  (.Amster- 
dam, 172H)  gave  occiiaion  to  some  disagreeable 
misuii<lerstandings,  he  published  five  volumes  of 
Sermons  (1707-25),  and  after  his  death  .si-vi'n  more 
volinnes  were  published  by  his  son.  Collected 
editions  were  .several  times  issued.  The  best  is 
thiit  of  The  Hague,  1749;  the  latest,  that  of  Paris, 
1.S2II-35.  One  volume  of  an  English  translation 
of  his  Discours  ap|H-arei|  in  London,  1723.  The 
best  English  translation  of  his  sermons  is  edited 
by  Bi;iti>Ki(,  l..ondon,  1824,  0  vols  ,  New  York, 
IHOO,  2  vols.  .See  Van  Oosterzkk  :  Jiin/urs 
Sanrin,  Bruxelle.s,  Is.jO;  Gaiikrei.  et  Desiioi'rs- 
Farei.s;  Saurin,  1804;  Bkrtiiaii.t:  Saurin  et  la 
jiredicalion  jirotcstante,  187.5. 

SAVONAROLA,  Hieronymus,  often  ralle<l  Fra 
Clrolamo,  \>.  al  Feirara,  .Sept.  21,  ll.VJ;  d.  at 
Florence.  .May  23.  IIIIS;  the  originatoi-  ami  the 
viclini  of  an  ecclesiii.stico-|>olilical  reform  move- 
ment, .sometimes  wro:ij;ly  r<'pre.sented  as  an  in- 
spired  prophet,  and  wonder-working   saint,   but 
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son.atiines,  also,  as  an  amoitious  deniagogue  and 
deluded  fanatic.  lie  was  by  his  parents  destined 
to  study  medicine ;  but  a  steadily  deepening  im- 
pression of  the  corruption  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  church  especially,  concentrated  the 
whole  force  of  his  character  on  the  one  point, 
the  salvation  of  his  soul;  and  in  1475,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  left  the  parental 
home,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery at  Bologna.  The  conversion  was  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  mediieval  ideas  of  monasticism, 
and  involved  no  reformatory  impulse  at  all.  He 
simply  wanted  to  become  a  lay-brother,  and  do 
the  mean  work  of  the  house ;  but  his  superiors 
determined  that  he  should  study  theology,  and  in 
course  of  time  he  became  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Bible,  —  which  he  knew  almost  entirely 
by  heart,  and  of  which  especially  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Revelation  inspired  him  with  pas- 
sionate sympathy,  —  and  also  with  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  the  great  Dominican  doctor, 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  He  also  began  to 
preach,  but  at  first  without  any  success.  Sud- 
denly, however,  at  Brescia,  his  powerful  eloquence 
broke  forth  in  all  its  wealth ;  and  in  1490  he  was 
sent  as  lector  to  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San 
Marco  in  Florence. 

He  taugiit  first  in  his  cell,  then  in  the  garden 
of  the  cloister,  finally  in  the  cathedral ;  and  im- 
mense audiences  thronged  to  hear  him  expound 
the  Revelation.  "Your  sins  make  me  a  prophet," 
he  said  to  them ;  and  from  the  depths  of  that  stir- 
ring, brilliant,  half-pagau  life  which  the  Medicis 
liad  called  forth  in  Florence,  he  conjured  up  a 
stinging  sense  of  its  emptiness  and  desolation. 
The  reformer  began  to  work.  A  radical,  doc- 
trinal reform,  however,  as  was  achieved  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  Savonarola  never  dreamed  of:  in  all 
essential  points  he  agreed  with  the  traditional 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  he  wanted 
was  simply  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  church, 
hand  in  hand  with  a  political  regeneration  of 
Italy,  more  especially  of  Florence.  In  1491  he 
was  elected  prior  of  San  Marco,  and  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  soon  became  aware  of  the  strong  fas- 
cination the  prior  exercised  upon  the  people.  But 
Lorenzo  died,  April  S,  1492 ;  and  his  sou  Pietro 
liad  neither  his  sagacitv  nor  his  self-control. 
When  in  August,  1494,  Cliarles  VIII.  of  France 
crossed  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  Savonarola  believed  that  the  moment  for 
action  had  come.  The  Medicis  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  state 
after  a  theocratical  model  was  intrusted  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  succeed.  With  the  new  constitution 
a  new  spirit  awakened.  Love  to  Christ  seemed 
to  have  become  the  predominant  impulse.  Dead- 
ly foes  fell  upon  each  other's  bosoms.  Property 
illegitimately  held  was  returned.  All  profane 
amusements  ceased.  The'  monasteries  filled  up. 
The  churches  were  thronged.  "Indeed,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  the  ]ieople  of  Florence  seem 
to  have  become  fools  from  mere  love  of  Christ." 

It  was  the  idea  of  Savonarola,  with  Florence  as 
a  basis,  to  push  the  ri-form  farther  through  all 
Italy,  and  he  consequent'y  soon  began  to  direct 
his  attacks  against  the  chief  seat  of  the  corrup- 
tion, Rome.  In  1492  the  monster  -Mexander  VI. 
had  ascended  the  Papal  throne.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  preacher,  and  offered  him  the  archbishop- 


ric of  Florence  and  a  cardinal's  hat,  if  he  would 
keep  silent ;  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Then 
he  changed  tone,  and  summoned  the  reformer  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself ;  but  the  sunmions  was 
not  obej'ed.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of  149G,  he  issued 
a  brief,  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  prior  of  San  Marco  to  preach,  because 
he  had  undertaken  to  prophesy  and  reform  with- 
out any  authorization  from  the  church.  But  Sa- 
vonarola entered  the  pulpit  with  the  Papal  brief 
in  his  hand,  and  demonstrated,  by  a  singular 
train  of  reasoning,  that  it  came,  not  from  the 
Pope,  but  from  the  Devil.  Meanwhile,  political 
affairs  began  to  give  trouble.  The  campaign  of 
Charles  VIII.  proved  a  failure.  Famine  and  the 
plague  visited  Florence  in  1497.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Franciscans  broke  out  into  open  opposition. 
The  intrigues  of  the  .banished  ^ledicis  became 
more  and  more  active,  and  a  re-actiou  set  in  against 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  reformer.  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  not  slow  in  utilizing  these  difficulties. 
In  May,  1497,  he  formally  excommunicated 
Savonarola;  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
forbade  all  Christians  to  hold  any  kind  of  con- 
verse with  him  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
j'ear  he  threatened  to  lay  the  interdict  on  the  city, 
unless  the  people  delivered  up  the  seducer. 

In  this  critical  moment  Savonarola  challenged 
an  ordeal.  Standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  the  host  between  his  hands,  he  asked 
God  to  destroy  him  by  fire,  if  he  had  preached  or 
prophesied  lies.  A  Franciscan  monk  accepted  the 
challenge.  Savonarola  hesitated,  but  was  pressed 
onwards  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  party.  On 
April  7, 1498,  the  ordeal  was  destined  to  take  place. 
Two  pjTes  were  formed  in  the  market-place.  They 
were  even  lighted,  when  a  quarrel  between  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whether  the  comba- 
tants should  carry  the  cross  or  the  host  through 
the  fire,  caused  some  delay.  A  rain-storm,  in  the 
mean  time,  put  out  the  fires ;  and  the  whole  dis- 
appointment of  tlie  frenzied  multitude  of  specta- 
tors fell  upon  Savonarola.  From  that  moment 
he  completely  lost  his  power  over  the  people,  and 
even  became  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt. 
Arrested  by  his  enemies,  and  put  to  the  torture, 
he  confessed  whatever  he  was  demanded  to  con- 
fess ;  and,  though  he  afterw  ards  retracted,  he  was 
by  the  Papal  commissioners  condemned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  surrendered  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
punishment.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  — 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  cro.ss,  —  together  with 
two  of  his  most  zealous  adherents.  The  Domini- 
can order,  however,  has  since  taken  great  pains 
to  have  him  canonized.  He  left  several  works 
in  Latin  and  Italian.  The  treatise  on  Ps.  li., 
which  he  wrote  during  his  imprisonment,  was  re- 
published by  Luther  in  1523.  Of  special  interest 
for  his  own  life  is  his  Compendium  liecelalionum, 
written  in  1495.  His  principal  theological  work 
is  his  Irionfo  delta  Croce,  a  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  Medicean 
epoch,  written  in  1497  (English  Translation,  Tri- 
umj,l,  of  the  Cross,  London,  1868).  In  1882  a  bust 
of  Savonarola  was  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five 
Hundred  at  Florence. 

Lit.  —  His  life  was  written  bv  Pacifico  Bur- 
LAM.\ccui  (d.  1519),  ed.  by  ^iansi,  Lucca,  1761 
(Italian) ;  Jo.\x.  Franc.  Pico,  a  nephew  of  Pico 
1  de  Mirandula,  1530,  edited  by  Quetif,  Paris,  1674 
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(Latin);  Babtoli,  Florence,  1782  (Italian);  A. 
G.  RuDELBACii,  Hamburg,  1835  (German) ;  Fk. 
Karl  Mkikr,  Berlin,  1836  (German);  Karl 
Hase,  in  A'eue  I'rophelen,  Leijizii;,  \ba\  :  F.  T. 
Perress,  Paris,  1853,  2  vols.,  3(1  eu.,  liSoi)  (French 
and  German  trans.);  R.  K.  Maddkn,  Lond..  ISu-l, 
2  vols.  (Knglish);  1*.  Villaki.  Florence,  1859-01, 
2  vols.  (Italian,  thi.s  is  the  chief  work;  French 
tran.s.,  Paris,  1874,  2  vols.);  Schuster,  Ilamb., 
1878  ((ierinan);  Sickixger,  Wiirzb.,  1878  (Ger- 
man, 87  pp.):  \V.  H.  Clark,  Lond.,  1>>78  (English); 
E.  C.  Bavu.nne,  Paris,  1879  (French);  E.  War- 
ren, Lend.,  1881  (English).  See  also  G.  Capponi  : 
Sloria  delta  repuhlica  tli  Firenze,  Florence,  1875; 
and  E.  Comb  a  :  Sloria  della  re/unna  in  Italia, 
Florence,  1881,  pp.  465-501.  He  has  also  several 
times  been  made  the  subject  of  poetical  treatment, 
as  by  Lk.nat,  in  a  great  epic  bearing  his  name, 
and  by  Alfred  Austin  in  his  tragedy,  Savona- 
rola (in  which  I.,orenzo  de'  Medici  and  .Savonarola 
are  the  chief  characters  ;  in  the  long  preface  the 
author  dares  to  draw  an  irreverent,  not  to  say 
blasphemous,  parallel  between  Savonarola  and 
Christ,  between  the  tragedy  on  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  May  23,  1402,  and  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord),  Lond.,  1881 ;  and  figures  prominentlj' 
in  George  Eliot's  Rnmola.       i'iiilip  sciiakf. 

SAVOY   CONFERENCE.     See  Conference. 

SAYBROOK    PLATFORM.      See   Congrega- 

TIO.VAI.ISM.  ]..   .'liSS. 

SCALIGER,  Joseph  Justus,  b.  at  Agen,  on  the 
Garoiiiii',  \\v^.  4,  l.")l();  d.  at  Leyden,  Jan.  21, 
1009.  II(!  stiidioil  ill  I'ari.s,  and  was  in  1592  ap- 
pointed profes.sor  at  Leyden.  He  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age,  understood  thiit«'en  lan- 
guages, and  was  well  ver.sed  not  only  in  philology 
and  history,  but  also  in  philosophy,  theology,  juris- 
prudence, mathematics,  etc.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  philological ;  but  his  Thesaurus  lemporum 
(Amsterdam,  10.")8),  the  first  sy.stem  of  chronology 
ever  formed,  and  his  Exposilio  iiumisinnlis  Con- 
slatiiiiii  (Loydi-n,  1004),  have  considerable  interest 
to  the  rliiircli  historian. 

SCAPEGOAT.     .See  Atoneme.nt,  Day  of. 

SCAPULARY  (from  the  Latin  scapula,  the 
"  shouldrr-hlade  ")  means  a  narrow  shoulder- 
band,  of  various  colors,  and  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  or  a  cros-s,  which  is  worn  by 
several  monastic  orders  and  n-ligious  fraternities 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  As  a  piece  of 
dress  it  h.is  no  particular  purjiose,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  |ireservative  against  deiilli  bv  water 
or  fire.  According  to  the  bull  Sahhadiia  the  Vir- 
gin has  personally  promised  Po[ie  .lohn  XXL 
that  any  one  who  wears  a  scapulary  with  her 
image  shall  be  di-livered  from  purgatory  on  the 
(list  .Saturday  aft'T  driilh. 

SCHADE,  Georg,  b.  at  Ajwnrado  in  .Sleswick, 
.May  8,  1711;  d.  at  Kiel  in  llol.stein,  .Vjiril  10, 
17!»5.  He  was  pra<-lising  ius  an  advocatt;  in  .\lt<>- 
na,  Holslein,  whrn  in  1700  he  published  in  ISerlin 
and  Leipzig  />ic  unicanilellHire  unil  tu-iiji:  ttrliijinn, 
in  which  he  gave  strict  mathematical  evidence 
that  metiiphysics  was  the  only  true  theoretical, 
and  morals  the  only  true  praetiral,  religion. 
Immediately  aft<'r  api>earr'd  a  refiilaliim  of  that 
book  by  Uosenstand  (ioi.sce,  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Co]>enhageii ;  but  the  refutation  was 
evidently  a  mere  trick  by  which  to  ilraw  atU'ii- 
tion  to  tlie  biMik.      Fr.ili'iik    V.  of  Denmark,  to 


whose  dominion  Uolstein  at  that  time  belonged, 
did  not  relish  the  joke,  however,  but  put  the 
author  iu  Christiansoe,  the  Danish  Bastille,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  until  1775,  under 
Christian  VII.,  when  he  was  allowed  to  settle  as 
an  advocate  at  Kiel.  See  J.  A.  Bolten  :  Ilis- 
torisclie  Kirclitn-\acliricliteii  loii  tier  Slatll  Alloiia, 
which  also  contains  a  full  list  of  Scliade"s  other 
writings.  I..  IIEI.l.KK. 

SCHADE,  Johann  Caspar,  b.  at  Kiihndorf  in 
1000;  d.  in  Berlin,  July  2.5,  1098.  He  studied 
at  Leiiizig,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Francke;  and  was  iu  1690  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Berlin,  where 
S|)eiier  was  ]irovost.  In  1097  he  published  Praxis 
des  lieichtstuhls  unit  Abenilmahls,  which  occasioned 
a  rescript  from  the  government,  according  to 
which,  private  confession  ceased  to  be  obligatory 
in  the  Prussian  Church. 

SCHAEFFER,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,  b.  Sept. 
3,  I'^oT;  (L  Nov.  23,  1>>WI;  an  eiiiiiuiit  theologian 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  son  of  Fivilerick  David 
Schaeffer,  D.D.,  pastor  in  Philadelphia;  was  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  University ;  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  his  father  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Demme;  served,  1832  to  1^55,  congrega- 
tions at  Carlisle,  Hagerstown,  Red  Hook  (N.Y.), 
Easton  (Penn.).  From  1840  to  1845  he  had  charge 
of  a  professorship  in  the  theological  .seminary, 
Columbus,  O. :  was  in  1^55  called  to  the  (iernian 
professorship  in  Pennsylvania  College,  and  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  fiettysburg,  Penn.,  and 
in  1804  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
newly  established  theological  Lutheran  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  conscientiously  per- 
.  formed  his  duties  until  1879.  He  w  as  a  repre- 
i  sentative  of  the  strictly  con.servative  tendency, 
I  adhering  to  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
according  to  their  original  meaning.  Of  his  solid 
scholarship  his  publications  bear  witnes^.  —  his- 
torical, homiletical,  and  doctrinal  articles  in  the 
Gettysburg  Evangelical  Hcciew ;  translation  of 
Leculer's  Coiiimenlar;/  on  Oie  Acts,  in  Sihaff's 
edition  of  Lange's  Bibte-icork ;  translations  of 
Juii.N  Aknd's  True  Clirislianitij,  and  of  H. 
Kini/.'s    Sarieil   Uifliin/.  W.  J.  MANN. 

SCHALL,  Johann  Adam,  b.  at  Cologne,  1591  ; 
d.  in  China,  Aug.  15,  1600.  He  was  educated  in 
tile  Collegium  (jennanum  in  Rome;  entered  tlio 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  in  l(i28  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  China,  where  he  remained  to  his 
death.  He  acipiired  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
tJoverninent  (which  jiroved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  mission),  and  translated  into  Chinese  many 
matiiematical  treati.ses,  interlarded  with  religious 
and  Christ  ian  d iscu-ssioiis.  i le  also  wrote  llislnrica 
missiiinis  Socielalis  Jtsii  apud  <  'liiucnsrs,  Vienna, 
KiO.J.  and  Kalislion,  1072.  (i.  II.  Kl.iri-U.. 

SCHAUFFLER,  William  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
missionary  and  Bible. translator ;  li.  at  .Stuttgart, 
Wuitemberg,  (leriiiaiiv.  .\ug.  22.  179s;  d.  in  N'ew- 
Vork  City.  Fri.lay,  .lim.  20,  lH«;t.  In  ls(>4  his 
father  remcive<l  to  Odessa,  .South  Uu.ssia.  At 
fifteen  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church; 
at  twenty-two,  converted.  He  then  determined 
to  Ih' a  ini.>otionary.  But  his  ecbicatinnal  advan- 
tages had  been  small,  tlmn^h  dili;.;i'ntly  imprnveil, 
and  the  way  sei'ined  lieilged  up.  But  in  1>'2')  he 
met  the  fanKiiis  missionary,  .loseph  WnlfT,  who 
took  liiiii  III  Coiistantiliopli'.  there  in  l„.  titl,.il   I'm 
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missionary  labors ;  and  from  tliere  lie  went  to 
Smyrna,  where  Jonas  King  induced  him  to  go  to 
America.  For  five  years  he  studied  at  Andover, 
became  an  American  citizen,  and  then,  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board,  went  to  Constantino- 
ple (1S31),  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  spent  elsewhere,  he  resided  and  labored.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  their  benefit  revised  and  super- 
intended the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  Hebrew-Spanish,  at  Vienna,  1809— 12.  But  his 
great  work  was  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Osmanli-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated Turks.  This  occupied  him  eighteen  years. 
In  1S6T  Halle  gave  hira  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  ex- 
press acknowledgment  of  this  work.  In  1861  his 
peace-making  between  two  high  dignitaries  at 
Constantinople  was  acknowledged  by  a  decoration 
sent  him  by  King  William  of  Prussia.  In  1877 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  Princeton  Col- 
lege. He  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  being  famil- 
iar with  some  nineteen  languages,  and  able  to 
preach  extemporaneously  in  six  (German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish).  He  pub- 
lished Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  (Bos- 
ton, 1837,  several  editions). 

SCHEFFLER,  Johann  (Angelus  Silesius),  b.  at 
Breslau  in  16-21;  d.  there  July  9,  1677.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Strassburg,  Leyden  (where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Jacob  Boehme's  writ- 
ings), and  Padua  (where  he  took  his  degree),  and 
was  in  1619  appointed  body-physician  to  the  Duke 
of  WUrtemberg ;  but  he  remained  only  three 
years  at  the  court  of  Oels.  In  1653  he  returned 
to  Breslau,  and  embraced  Bomanism.  In  1657  he 
published  his  two  most  celebrated  works :  Cheru- 
binische  Wandersmann  (a  collection  of  minor  poems, 
almost  of  the  character  of  proverbs),  and  Geist- 
liche  Hirtenlieder  (a  collection  of  hymns),  both 
characterized  by  a  peculiarly  deep  and  sweet  mys- 
ticism. His  polemical  writings  show  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  1661  he  was  ordained  a 
priest:  and  from  that  time  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  series  of  violent,  sometimes  almost 
unseemly,  attacks  on  the  Reformers  and  the  He- 
formed  churches ;  which  (thirty-nine  treatises) 
were  collected  under  the  title  Ecclesioloi/ia,  and 
appeared  at  Glatz,  1677, 1  vol.  fol.  See  Kaiilert  : 
Aii;/rlus  Silcsiu.1,  Breslau,  1853.         DKY^v^-DEK. 

SCHELHORN,  Johann  Georg,  b.  at  Meunnin- 
gen.  Drc.  8,  161)1;  d.  there  Marrli  31,  1773.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and  settled  then  in  his  native 
city  as  preacher  and  librarian.  Of  his  writings 
the  following  have  great  interest  to  the  church  his- 
torian :  Amienitates  histuricce  eccl.  (Leip.,  1737-16, 
3  vols.),  Ada  hist.-eccl.  Saec.  XV.  et  XVI.  (Ulm, 
1762-61,  4  vols.),  De  vita  Camerarii  (1740,  etc.). 

SCHELLING,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von. 
I.  LiFK  AND  Writings.  —  He  was  b.  Jan.  27, 
1775,  at  Leonbeig,  near  Stuttgart,  where  his  father 
was  pastor;  d.  in  Ragatz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  20, 
1854.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen  to  study  theology,  together 
with  ilegel  and  the  unfortunate  poet  Ilblderlin. 
Lessing,  Herder,  and  Kant  were  the  leaders  of 
these  J'oung  men;  and  especially  the  influence  of 
Herder  is  seen  in  Schelling's  academic  di.s.sertation, 
Antiquissimi  de  prima  malorum  origine  pliilosnphe- 
matis  explicandi  Gen.  Hi.  tentamen  crilicum  (1792), 
as  well  as  in  the  essay  on  Myths,  Historical  Le- 


gends, and  Philosophenies  of  the  earliest  times 
(1793).  In  the  year  1796  he  went  to  Leipzig  to 
study  natural  science  and  mathematics,  and  began 
in  1798  to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a  colleague  of  Fichte, 
whose  doctrines  had  so  far  been  of  the  most  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  development  of  his  own 
philosophy.  Here  he  came  also  in  contact  with 
Goethe  and  the  other  great  men  of  literature. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  WUrzburg,  where  he  remained  till  1806.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich;  lectured  in  Erlangen,  1820- 
26,  in  Munich,  1827 ;  was  called,  1841,  to  Berlin 
to  lecture  on  mythology  and  revelation.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Idea  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Xalttre,  1797  ■,  Of  the  TlVW-iW,  etc.,  1798;  ^>- 
lem  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  1800;  Lectures  on 
the  Method  of  Academical  Study,  1803;  Philosophi- 
cal Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Free- 
dom, 1809 ;  Lectures  on  Mythology  and  Revelation, 
in  his  complete  WorLs,  published  after  his  death. 

II.  Schelling's  Doctrine  in  its  Gradual 
Development.  1.  Schelling  as  a  Follower  of 
Fickle.  —  Schelling,  in  whose  philosophy  two  great 
periods  may  be  distinguished,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  philosophers ;  and,  because  his  first 
philosophical  endeavors  are  based  entirely  on  the 
ground  of  Kant-Fichte's  idealism,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  this  in  a  few  lines.  Kant,  who  calls  his 
own  philosophy  "criticism,"  had  by  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  our  faculty  of  knowledge  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  knowledge  of  the  world  exte- 
rior to  us  is  merely  subjective,  that  we  never  know 
the  "things  in  themselves,"  but  only  through  the 
forms  of  space  and  time  which  we  add  to  them 
as  the  onl}'  medium  of  our  perception.  But,  while 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus  very  limited  in 
regard  to  objects  of  experience,  we  enjoy  a  realm 
of  freedom  as  moral  beings.  Pure  practical  rea- 
son lias  therefore  the  primacy  over  the  speculative 
reason.  On  our  moral  consciousness  only,  our  con- 
victions of  freedom,  of  immortality,  and  of  the 
existence  of  God,  are  founded.  An  ethical  theism 
was  thus  the  result  of  Kant's  doctrine. 

This  idealism  was  carried  to  its  furthest  conse- 
quences by  Fichte.  He  accepts  the  critical  result 
of  Kant,  that  the  Ego  is  theoretically  limited  in 
regard  to  the  object  as  the  Xou-Ego.  But  this 
Non-Ego  has  no  reality  without  us:  it  is,  as  well 
as  the  forms  (space  and  time)  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it,  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  the 
production  of  an  unconscious  intuition.  This 
creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  abso- 
lute Ego.  The  Xon-Ego  is  therefore  the  same 
with  the  Ego,  which  is  thus  not  limited  by  an 
outward  reality,  but  by  itself.  Yet  evei-y  limit  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  infinite  nature  of  the  Ego, 
its  independent,  free  activity ;  and  so  an  infinite 
striving  at  every  hinderance  is  revealed  to  us. 
In  this  striving  the  nature  of  practical  reasoning 
consists;  and  the  antithesis  of  both  —  the  limited 
theoretical  and  the  infinite  jiractical  reason  —  con- 
stitutes the  empirical  Ego,  the  individual.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  understood  if  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  Ego  was  not  absolute  activity.  Under 
the  ground  of  all  actions  of  the  individual  lies 
the  activity  of  the  absolute  Ego,  in  which  both 
subject  and  object  are  yet  one.  This  pure,  abso- 
lute Ego  may  only  be  comprehended  by  an  Intel- 
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lectual  iutuition.  It  is,  according  to  Ficlite,  the 
highest  i)riiicii>le  of  philosopliy,  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  without  personality  and  self-con- 
sciousness,—  God.  And  tliis,  the  absolute,  he 
made  his  ^xjint  of  depaiture  in  his  later  specula- 
tions. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  Schelliug  ac- 
cepted this  ethical  Pantheism  in  the  earliest 
period  of  his  thinking;  but  very  soon  we  see  him 
taking  his  own  ways. 

2.  Sclittling's  '•  Pliilosophy  uf  Xulure  "  and  '^Tran- 
scendental Idealism,"  1796-1800.  —  It  is  in  this 
period  that  Sciielling  creates  a  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
man philosopliy,  a  new  form  of  dogmatism  with 
a  creative  knowledge,  instead  of  the  critical  one 
of  Kant-Fichte.  To  Schelling's  rich  mind,  open 
to  the  impressions  of  nature,  it  could  not  remain 
concealed  that  nature  took  oidy  a  subordinate 
position  in  Fichte's  system,  —  the  position  of  an 
ethical  medium  of  tlie  individual.  The  great 
new  thought  which  Schelling  introduced  now  was 
this,  tliat  nature  is  a  form  of  tiie  revelation  of 
the  absolute  Ego  as  well  as  intelligence.  Nature 
is  visible  mind,  and  mind  is  invisible  nature.  The 
highest  end  of  Nature  (i.e.,  to  reflect  herself)  is 
manifested  tlirough  all  nature,  but  is  reached 
only  in  man,  where  she  becomes  wholly  objective 
to  herself.  Philosopliical  reasoning  can  there- 
fore not  end  with  nature :  it  is  driven  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  absolute,  —  to  Ego,  the  intelli- 
gence. In  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism, 
ischelling  tries  to  give  a  history  of  the  Ego,  or  the 
development  of  self-consciousness.  Similar  to 
that  process  of  nature,  to  come  to  self-conscious- 
ness, there  are  different  stages  of  development  in 
the  life  of  the  Ego,  the  highest  of  whicli  is  art. 
Here  the  harmony  of  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious is  reached,  and  the  Ego  comes  to  the  high- 
est intuition. 

The  absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object, 
which  Schelling  found  embodied  in  tlie  works  of 
art,  begins  now  to  be  the  starting-jwint  of  his 
thinking  in  — 

3.  TJie  Periuil  of  lite  System  of  Identity.  —  At  tlie 
head  of  this  system  be  places  tlie  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute, and  defines  it  as  absolute  reason,  the  total 
indifference  of  subject  and  object.  The  highest 
law  of  its  existence  is  ab.solulo  identity  (A  —  A). 
Every  thing  that  exi.sts  is  tliis  absolute  itself: 
nothing  exists  outride  of  it;  and  so  it  is  the  uni- 
verse itself,  not  the  cau.se  of  it.  As  both  subject 
and  object  are  contained  in  the  absolute,  and  the 
absolute  mu.st  )Kxsit  itself  a.s  subject  an<l  object, 
there  may  be  a  i)re|wjnderance  of  either  the  sub- 
ject or  of  the  object,  allhuugli  the  al>.solute  will 
always  be  contained  in  both  of  llieiii.  In  this 
way  lie  obtains  mind  on  one  si<le,  nature  on  the 
other :  the  different  stadia  of  mind  and  nature 
are  jiotencies  of  the  subject-object. 

It  is  in  tliis  period,  und  e8|H'eially  in  his  Lectures 
on  Academical  Sludy,  that  .'schelling  for  the  first 
time  brings  religion  and  Christianity  into  the 
realm  of  his  .syst<'iii.  Corresinniding  to  the  an- 
tithesis of  real  and  ideal,  of  natiip'  and  history 
in  the  universe,  tlierc  is  a  .similar  antithesis  in 
history  itself.  The  ancient  world  and  ancient  re- 
ligion represent  to  us  the  prej>oiiderance  of  nature 
(polytheism);  while  in  Christianity  the  ideal  is 
revealed  in  mystery.  In  the  progress  of  history 
aie  three  periods  to  be  disluiguished,  —  the  periud 


of  nature,  which  found  its  bloom  in  Greek  religioa 
and  poetry;  the  period  of  /ale,  at  the  end  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  the  jieriod  of  providence, 
which  entered  with  Christianity.  God  Wcame  ob- 
jective for  the  first  time  in  Chri.st.  This  incarna- 
tion is  not  a  tenijioral,  but  an  eternal  act.  Christ 
sacrifices  in  his  jierson  the  finite  to  enable  by  this 
the  coming  of  the  Si)irit  as  the  light  of  a  new 
world.  Uy  speculative  knowledge  alone,  Schel- 
ling expects  a  regeneration  of  esoteric  Christian- 
ity and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  gospel. 
Thought*  similar  to  these  are  expres.sed  in  the 
essay  on  Philusuphy  and  Religion  (1804).  This 
and  his  Philosophical  Inquiries  concerning  Human 
Freedom  show  us, 

4.  Schelling  in  the  Transition  to  his  Later  Doc- 
trine, which  is  characterized  by  his  inclination  to 
theosophic  speculation  and  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism,  especially  of  Jacob  Hohnie. 

Kant-Fichte's  idealism  had,  according  to  Schel- 
ling, not  given  a  sutficient  notion  of  freedom, 
because  it  lacked  the  basis  of  realism.  Such  a 
realism  is  contained  in  his  philosophy ;  because  he 
distinguishes  in  God  a  basis,  the  nature  in  God,  in 
which  all  beings,  and  therefore  man  also,  have 
their  cause.  This  nature  in  God,  a  dark,  blind 
will,  is  an  eternal  yearning  to  produce  itself,  and 
rests  also  at  the  ground  of  our  existence.  liut 
God  produces  in  himself  a  perception  of  himself, 
which  is  understanding,  the  expression  of  that 
yearning.  Both  togetlier,  eternal  yearning  and 
understanding,  are  then  in  God  that  loving,  al- 
mighty will  wliich  creates  all  things.  In  man  we 
find  both  principles  united,  —  the  principle  of 
nature,  and  the  principle  of  light  and  understand- 
ing. As  a  part  of  that  dark  will,  he  has  a  will  of 
his  own  :  as  gifted  with  understanding,  he  is  an 
organ  of  tlie  universal  will.  The  separation  of 
both  principles  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  eril, 
which  presupposes /iuman/ire(/om.  I'lie  predomi- 
nance of  man's  particular  will  is  the  evil.  The 
decision  of  man  for  the  evil  is  an  act,  but  an  eter- 
nal act,  becau.se  it  was  done  before  time.  Only 
through  God  can  the  particular  and  the  universal 
will  Ix;  united  again.  And  it  is  done  by  revela- 
tion, or  by  God's  adopting  of  man's  nature. 

The  philo.sopliy  of  religion,  which  Schelling  has 
given  here  in  uroad  outlines,  is  finally  completed 
in  — 

5.  Schelling's  Later  Doctrine.  —  Schelling  begins 
with  a  distinction  of  negative  and  positive  phi- 
lo.sopliy. As  negative  philosophy  he  de.scrilK's  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  which  is  unable  to  give  us  a 
full  knowledge  of  reality. 

I5ecau.se  it  is  the  desire  of  human  rea.son,  as 
well  a.s  the  object  of  true  philo.sopliy,  to  find  the 
absolute  Iteing,  and  liecause  Schelling  wants  to 
obtain  tile  notion  of  an  ab.solute  Spirit,  he  distiii- 
i  guishes  three  potencies  in  the  divine  e.ssence.  —  the 
I  possit/iliti/  ii/ bring  (Sein-Konnen),  pure  In  mg  (rtines 
'  .sVi'ii;  without  tne  jio.ssibility  of  being  (actus 
■  puru.i),  and  ahsolule  Jree  being,  which  is  neither  of 
I  the  two,  but  their  unity,  i.e.,  subject-object.  Yet 
the.se  three  forms  of  being  are  not  being  (.S'<in) 
I  itself  :  they  are  only  attributes  of  the  general  be- 
I  iug,  which  is  one,  or  the  absolute  Spirit. 

This  absolute  Sjiiril,  which  has  the  fn-edoni  of 
existing  outside  of  himself,  nneals  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  three  |Hiteiicie8,  in  the  world,  u* 
•  causa  materialis,  causa  cjjicai,  and  causa  Jinalis  oi 
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the  world.  Only  through  creation,  which  is  an 
act  of  his  will,  not  of  his  nature,  God  comes  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  himself. 

Schelling  believes  that  his  notion  of  God  is 
also  the  original  notion  of  monotheism ;  and.  based 
upon  hi;  theory  of  the  three  potencies  in  God,  he 
develops  also  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  who  proceed 
from  the  potencies  by  a  theogonic  process,  are, 
the  Father  as  the  creator,  who  gives  matter  to  the 
creatures;  the  Son,  begotten  of  the  Father,  who 
contributes  the  forms ;  and  the  Spirit,  who  is  the 
completion  of  creation.  But  only  at  the  end  of 
creation  Son  and  Spirit  become  perfect  personali- 
ties, yet  both  are  in  God,  so  that  we  have  only 
one  God  in  three  personalities. 

In  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  we  have  the  same 
three  jwtencies  and  a  similar  freedom,  which  may 
separate  the  harmony  of  the  potencies.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  potencies  has  become  actual  in  the 
fall  of  man.  In  order  to  restore  the  harmony, 
and  bring  the  fallen  world  and  man  back  to  the 
Father,  the  Son  himself  must  become  man. 

But  the  Son  can  at  first  realize  this  only  as  a 
natural  potency,  which  is  done  in  the  mythological 
process.  After  having  overcome  here  the  anti- 
divine  principle,  he  can  act  also  according  to  his 
will,  as  the  ideal  potency;  and  this  free  personal 
acting  is  revelation. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Schelling  here  into 
his  elaborate  construction  of  mythologj',  which 
is  rich  in  deep  and  grand  thoughts. 

Revelation  finally  broke  through  mythology,  as 
it  appears  even  iu  the  Old  Testament,  by  Christ's 
incarnation.  The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  Christianity.  Here  the  second  potency  divests 
itself  of  the  "form  of  God,"  which  it  had  in  the 
mythologic  consciousness  (Phil.  ii.  6-8),  and 
becomes  man,  suffers  and  dies,  not  only  to  bring 
freedom  to  men,  but  to  become  by  obedience  one 
with  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 

Schelling  closes  his  philosophy  with  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  church.  lie  distinguishes  three 
great  periods,  and  names  them  after  the  cliarac- 
ters  and  names  of  the  three  apostles,  —  The  Pe- 
trine  Period,  or  Catholicism  ;  The  Pauline  Period, 
or  Protestantism ;  and  The  Johannean  Period,  or 
the  "church  of  the  future." 

[While  Schelling  stands,  on  one  side,  in  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  great  poetic  and 
philosophic  movements  of  the  last  century  ;  while 
especially  his  earlier  philosophy  is  but  a  philo- 
sophic expression  of  that  yearning  to  comprehend 
the  absolute  as  it  appears  above  all  in  Goethe's 
Faust,  and  while  his  system  is  the  highest  glorifi- 
cation of  genius  as  celebrated  by  the  romantic 
school,  —  we  have  on  the  other  side,  in  Schelling's 
later  philosophy,  the  greatest  endeavor  of  modern 
philosophy  to  construct  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine.  His  thoughts  have  had  great  influence 
upon  modern  German  theology  (and  upon  Cole- 
ridge), especially  his  idea  of  the  three  ages  of 
church  history.  His  philosophy  is  an  illustration 
of  his  own  saying,  "  The  German  nation  strives 
with  her  whole  nature  after  religion,  but,  ac- 
cordmg  to  lier  peculiarity,  after  a  religion  which 
is  connected  with  knowledge,  and  based  upon 
science;"] 

Lit.  —  Schelling's  Complete  Works,  Stuttgart  and 
Augsburg,  1856-61, 14  vols. ;  Aus  Schelling's  Lehen, 


Leipzig,  1869-7C;  Rosenkraxz:  Schelling,  \)3.vi\, 
zig,  1843.  Compare  accounts  of  his  system  in  the 
historical  works  of  Michelet,  Eri>m.\.nx,  L'ebee- 
WEG,  and  others,  —  Schelling  und  die  Ojfenbarung, 
Kritikdes  ?ieuesten  Reactionsversuchs  gegen  die  freie 
Phdosophie  (Leipzig,  1842),  Differenz  der  Sch'schen 
u.  Hegel'schen  Phil.  (Leip.,  1842).  M.\RnEiXEKE: 
Kritik  der  Schelling'schen  Offenbarungsphilosophie, 
Berlin,  1842  ;  S.\lat  :  Schelling  in  Miinchen,  Hei- 
delberg, 1845;  Xoack:  Schelling  und  die  Phil,  der 
Romantik;  Berlin,  1859;  Mignet  :  Notice  historique 
sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  M.  de  Schelling,  Paris, 
1858;  E.  A.  Weber.'  Examen  critique  de  la  phil. 
religieuse  de  Sch.,  Strassburg,  1860;  also  Edu.\kd 
V.  Hartmasx:  Schellings  positive  Philosophic  aU 
Einheit  von  Hegel  und  Schopenhauer ;  Dr.  August. 
DoRXER  :  Schelling  zur  hunderljcHirigen  Fzier,  1875, 
"Jahrbuch  fiir  d.  Theol.,"  xxx. ;  Coxstaxtin 
Fraxtz  :  Schellings  positive  Philosophie,  Cbthen, 
1880.  HEYDER.     (DR.  Jl'LllS  GOEBEL.) 

SCHELWIG,  Samuel,  b.  at  Polish  Lissa,  March 
8, 1643 ;  d.  at  Danzig,  Jan.  IS,  1715.  He  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Danzig  in  1675.  In  the  great  Pietist 
controversj-  he  sided  with  the  orthodox  Luther- 
ans, and  published  a  great  number  of  violent 
polemical  tracts,  in  which  he  actually  treated 
Spener  as  a  heretic.  The  most  important  are 
Catechismus-Reinigung  (Danzig,  1684),  .'Synopsis 
controversiarum  (Danzig,  1701),  De  Aovalianismo 
(1702),  Manductio  ad  August.  Con/ess  (1711),  and 
Mon.  ad  Form.  Concord.  (1712). 

SCHEM,  Alexander  Jacob,  b.  in  Wiedenbriick, 
Westphalia,  March  16, 1826 ;  d.  at  West  Hobokeu, 
X.J.,  May  21,  1881.  He  studied  philology  and 
theology  at  Bonn  and  Tubingen,  1843—46 ;  was  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  became  a  Prot- 
estant and  emigrated  to  America.  1851 ;  did  lit- 
erary work,  and  taught  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  was  professor  of  the  same  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1854-60 ;  was  regular  con- 
tributor to  Appletox's  New  American  Cycloptedia 
from  1859  to  1863;  to  the  Annual  Cyclopedia,  in 
the  foreign  and  religious  departments,  from  its 
first  number  (1861)  to  1872;  and  to  McClixtock 
and  Stroxg's  Cyclopadia,  1867-81  ;  foreign  ed- 
itor of  the  Tribune  (newspaper),  1864-66 ;  editor 
of  the  Deutsch-amerikanisches  Conversations-Lexi- 
con, 1869-74,  12  vols. ;  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  New- York  City,  1874  till  his 
death  ;  with  Henry  Kiddle  edited  a  Cyclopcedia  oj 
Education,  1877,  and  the  supplements,  Year-Book 
of  Education,  1878  and  1879.  He  also  published 
the  American  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book,  Ibdd,  and 
an  Ecclesiastical  Almanac,  1868  and  1869. 

SCHINNER,  Matthaus,  b.  at  MiiUibach.  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  in  1470;  d.  in 
Rome,  Oct.  2,  1522.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich 
and  Como,  and  became  bi.^hop  of  Sitten  in  1509. 
Employed  by  Poi>e  Leo  X.  in  Swiss  politics,  he 
was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Pope  and  the  Union  against 
France,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  cardinal's 
hat,  in  1511.  In  1514  he  went  as  legalus  a  latere 
to  England  to  stir  up  a  war  between  Henry  VHI. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  the  latter  acknowledged  that 
Schinner  had  been  one  of  his  worst  enemies,  not 
only  in  the  diplomatic,  but  also  on  the  battle 
field.  Zwingli's  works  give  several  striking  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  impression  the  cmliTial 
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made  on  tlie  soldiers.  When  the  Reformation 
broke  out  in  Switzerland,  he  seemed  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  movement.  He  offered 
Luther  a  place  of  refuge  and  support  in  151U,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  befriend  Zwingli. 
But  his  close  connection  with  the  C'hurcli  of 
Rome,  and  worldly  regard.s,  at  last  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  turned  against  the  Reformation. 
'When  Faber  met  hiui  in  Rome  in  lo'Jl,  he  agreed 
with  him  that  the  Reformation  should  be  put 
down  by  force.  CAUL  PEisT.VLOZZl. 

SCHISM,  from  the  Greek  axia/ia,  has,  according 
to  canon  law,  a  double  sense  :  one,  more  general, 
simply  denoting  a  deviation  from  the  orthodox 
church,  with  respect  to  organization  or  discipline, 
such  as  the  schisms  caused  by  Felicissimus,  Nova- 
tian,  Meletius,  and  others;  and  one  more  si>ecial, 
denoting  a  split  in  the  highest  authority  of  the 
church,  such  as  the  great  Papal  schism,  1378- 
1429.    See  Uuu.\N  VI.,  lio.NiKACE  IX.,  Benedict 

XIII.,  etc.,  and  tin-  C'ulNClL  OF   CONSTANCE. 

SCHLATTER,  Michael,  missionary,  and  found- 
er of  the  .synod  of  the  German-Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  .States  ;  was  b.  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily in  St.  (iall,  Switzerland,  Julv  1  i,  1710  ;  d.  near 
Philadelphia,  October,  1790.  He  studied  in  the 
gjninasium  of  his  native  town,  and  probably  also 
at  Helmstiidt ;  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  wa.s  ordained  U)  the  ministry  ;  and 
in  1745  was  assistant  mini.ster  at  Wigoldingen, 
in  his  native  country.  In  1740  he  wa.s  connnis- 
sioned  by  the  deputies  of  the  synod  of  Xorth  and  j 
South  Holland  a  missionary  to  the  destitute  Ger-  i 
man  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  with  special  direc- 1 
tions  to  visit  the  .scattered  .settlements,  to  organize 
pastoral  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  coetus,  I 
or  synod. 

Schlatter  arrived  in  America  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gu.st,  1740.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Philadeljihia.  Though  he  accepted  the  call, 
he  contiiiueil  to  prosecut<;  his  special  mission  with 
extraordinary  energy.  From  the  year  1747  to  the 
beginning  of  1751  he  travelled,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  Journal,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  eight  thou- 1 
sand  miles,  —  not  reckoning  his  passage  acro.ss  the 
ocean,  —  and  preached  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  times.  According  to  his  own  estimate,  there 
were  at  this  time  thirty  thousand  (iermau  Re- 
formed people  in  Pennsylvania,  with  fifty-three 
small  churches,  and  only  four  settled  piistors.  ] 
Schlatter  formed  the  congregations  iiit^j  pastoral 
charges;  and  on  the  29th  of  S<?pteinber,  1747,  the 
pastors  and  delegated  elders  met,  at  his  instance,  J 
in  Philadelphia,  and  organized  the  Germaii-Ke- 1 
formed  coetus,  or  synod. 

In  n.'jl  .SchlattiT  went  to  Euroi>e,  at  the  request ' 
of  the  coutiis,  to  .solicit  aid  for  the  destitute  Ger- 
man-Reformed churches  of  America.  He  wius  very 
successful,  e8|K'cially  in  Hnllaiicl,  whi'ie  a  fniid 
was  e.stal)lished  from  which  tin'  chiiiches  received 
much  assistance.  In  1752  he  rc'turned  t<>  Ameri- 
ca, accompanied  by  six  young  minislers.  He 
brought  with  iiim  seven  hundred  large  Bibles  for 
distribution  to  churches  and  families. 

While  Schlatter  was  in  Euro|x.",  he  published, 
in  Dutch,  a  Journal  of  his  missionary  lal>ors,  con- 
taining a  tender  ap|>eal  in  liehalf  of  theiiermans 
in  America.  It  was  tran.slated  into  German,  and 
published  in  Frestiiii   l^astorat  Aai/ini'/i/en,  and 


also  separately.  Rev.  David  Thomson,  English 
minister  in  Amsterdam,  translated  the  book  into 
English,  and  became  the  chief  promoter  in  Eng- 
land of  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
.echooLs  among  the  (iermans  in  America.  A  large 
sum  of  money  (Muhlenberg  savs  twenty  thousand 
l>ounils  sterling)  was  collected  for  this  [mrpose, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Knowledge  of  God  among  the  Germans. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  effort  to  enlist  sympathy, 
the  picture  of  (iernian  destitution  was  greatly 
overdrawn,  and  the  Germans  were  represented  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  a 
higli-si)iriteil  people.  In  1755  Schlatter  was  in- 
duced to  resign  liis  church  in  Philadelj>hia,  and  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  projxi.sed  "charity 
schools."  This  was  a  mistake;  for  by  this  time 
tlie  movement  had  to  some  extent  become  politi- 
cal. An  attempt  was  made  U>  use  the  "  charity  " 
as  a  means  of  breaking  the  tacit  alliance  which 
had  hitherto  subsi.sted  between  the  Quakers  and 
the  Germans,  and  of  inducing  the  latter  to  sup- 
port the  favorite  measures  of  the  government 
party.  Christopher  .Sauer,  the  celebrated  German 
printer,  exerU^d  his  immense  influence  in  opi>osi- 
tion  to  the  "charity  schools,"  which,  he  claimed, 
were  intended  to  jirepare  the  way  for  an  estab- 
lished church.  The  Lutheran  and  lieformed  min- 
isters for  a  while  supi>orted  Schlatter  in  his  work ; 
but  at  last  the  popular  feeling  of  opposition  be- 
came irresistible,  and  the  undertaking  proved  an 
utter  failure.  The  manner  in  which  the  charity 
was  offered  had  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
sult. Seidensticker  says,  "  Schlatter's  failure  was 
due  to  his  connection  with  the  cause  after  it  had 
assumed  this  unfortunate  complexion.  If  the 
affair  had  remained  on  the  basis  on  which  he  )iad 
with  honest  zeal  and  decided  success  originally 
placed  it,  the  history  of  these  schools  would  have 
been  very  different." 

Oil  the  failure  of  the  school-movement,  Schlat- 
ter, in  1757,  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Xova 
Scotia  against  the  French,  as  chaplain  of  the 
Royal  American  regiment,  ami  was  ]iresent  at  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  He  subsequeiitlv  lived  in 
retirement  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  I'hilailelphia. 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  an  ear- 
nest patriot,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  resume  his  position  of  chaplain  in 
the  British  army. 

Lit.  —  Rev.  11.  Hakiiaigii,  D.D.  :  The  Life  of 
Rer.  Michael  SchlalUr,  Phila.,  1857;  Dr.  ().  Ski- 
DENSTICKEH  :  Die  beiilen  Chris.  Sauer;  a  series  of 
arts,  in  L).  Deuische  I'ioiiier,  vol.  12 ;  H.  W.  Smith  : 
LiJ'cund  (.'orreg/wtiilenceoj  Jler.  ]\'illi<iiii  Smith,  1>.J>., 
Phila.,  1879,  vol.  1.  .loH.  iiknkv  miiiiw. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  Friedrlch  Daniel  Ernst, 
b.  ill  lirrshiii,  .\,,v.  -.'l,  17ti8;  .1.  in  Berlin,  Feb. 
12,  ls:tl. 

I.  Lijt. —  Schlciermacher's  futhi'r  was  chaplain 
of  a  Prii.^iaii  ri'giment  in  ."^ilesia,  and  iM'loiigcd 
to  the  Reformed  cnmmuiiion.  To  his  molln'r,  a 
very  intelligent  and  pious  woman  (as  her  few  let- 
ters emlxxlied  in  Schleiermaoher's  correspondence 
abunilantiv  prove),  he  confes.ses  himself  mainly 
indebted  ior  his  early  training,  his  father  being 
freipu'iitly  absent  on  |>rofe8.sional  journeys.  Sub- 
scciueiitly  the  family  removed  to  the  connlry, 
where  he  lived  from  his  teiiUi  to  his  foiirtei'iith 
year,  ino.stly  under  tliu  instruction  of  his  pari'iitf 
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auJ  of  a  teacher  wlio  fii^t  inspired  him  with 
eiitimsiasiii  for  classical  liu.'rature.  At  that  time 
he  had  already  coiiiiueiiced  the  struggle  against  a 
■"strange  scepticism,"  which  he  calls  a  "peculiar 
thorn  in  the  flesli,"  and  which  made  him  doubt 
tlie  genuineness  of  all  the  ancient  writings.  In 
17S3  his  parents  sent  hira,  his  brother,  and  sister, 
to  an  excellent  Moravian  school  at  Xiesky  in 
Upper  F^usatia.  Two  years  afterward  he  entered 
the  Moravian  college  at  Barby.  The  childlike 
pietv,  the  wise  mixture  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, and  the  rural  quietness  of  these  institit- 
tions,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  ever  remembered  t'liat  time  with  grati- 
tude, and  kept  up  a  familiar  intercomse  with  the 
society  through  his  sister  Charlotte  (who  had 
become  one  of  its  regular  niembei-s),  and  through 
his  intimate  friend  and  classmate.  Von  Albertini, 
■of  the  Grisons,  subsequently  bishop  of  the  fra- 
ternity, and  a  distinguislied  hymn-writer.  The 
type  of  Moravian  Christianity  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  his  enthusiastic  personal  devotion  to 
the  Saviour,  and  in  the  strongly  christological 
■character  of  his  dogmatic  system.  In  his  M'ei/i- 
naclitsfeier,  180-3  (an  imitation  of  the  Platonic 
Si/mposion),  Christ  appears  as  the  living  centre 
of  all  faith  and  true  religion.  But  his  consti- 
tutional scepticism  seriously  tormented  him,  and 
led  to  a  temporary  rupture  with  his  teachers, 
and  even  with  his  father.  The  correspondence 
between  them  is  highly  honorable  to  both.  With 
all  his  filial  reverence  and  affection,  the  son  re- 
fused to  yield  to  mere  authority,  and  insisted  on 
his  right  of  private  judgment  and  personal  inves- 
tigation. The  father  learned  to  respect  the 
manly  independence  and  earnest  mental  struggles 
of  the  son.  Both  were  at  last  fidly  reconciled. 
With  the  consent  of  his  father,  he  left  Barby,  and 
entered  the  university  of  Halle  in  1787.  His 
studies  were  rather  fragmentary.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  father  of  German 
ueologj',  and  of  Wolff,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  studied  modern  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, and  read  the  philosophical  works  of 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Jacobi.  His  mind 
was  very  impressible,  yet  too  independent  to 
follow-  any  one  teacher  or  system.  The  age  was 
thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  German  theology 
was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  as 
the  political  revolution  of  France.  He  left  the 
imiversity,  after  a  two-years'  course,  without  a 
fixed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  the 
hope  of  "  attaining,  by  earnest  research,  and 
patieut  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  to  a  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 
learning."  In  1790  he  passed  the  examination 
for  licensure,  and  accepted  a  .situation  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  In  1791  he  was  ordained  to 
the  miuistry,  and  became  assistant  to  his  uncle, 
a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Landsberg  on  the 
Warta.  In  179G  he  was  appointed  cha])lain  at 
the  Charite  (hospital)  in  Berlin,  and  continued 
in  this  position  till  1802.  During  these  six  years 
he  moved  mostly  in  literary  circles,  and  identified 
himself  temporarily  with  the  so-called  romantic 
school  of  poetry  as  represented  by  Friedrich  and 
Wilhelm  Schlegcl,  Tieck,  and  Xovalis.  In  1799 
he  published  his  first  important  work,  the  Dis- 


counses  on  Reliyion.  It  had  a  stirring  effect  upon 
the  rising  generation  of  theologians  (as  Xeander 
and  Harms  from  different  stand-points  testified 
from  their  own  experience),  and  marks  the  transi- 
tion of  German  theology  from  an  age  of  cold 
speculation  to  the  restoration  of  positive  faith. 
He  appears  here  as  an  eloquent  high  priest  of 
natural  religion  in  the  outer  court  of  Christian 
revelation,  to  convince  educated  unbelievers  that 
religion,  far  from  being  incompatible  with  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  they  thought,  was  the  deepest 
and  the  most  universal  element  in  man,  different 
from  knowledge  and  from  practice,  —  a  sacred 
feeling  of  relation  to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies 
and  ennobles  all  the  faculties.  Beyond  this  he 
did  not  go  at  that  time.  His  piety  w  as  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  His 
Monologues  followed  in  IStKt,  a  self-contemplation 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  desciiption  of 
the  ethical  ideal  which  floated  before  his  nund, 
and  was  influenced  by  the  subjective  idealism  of 
Fichte.  In  1802  he  broke  loose  from  his  aesthetic 
and  literary  connections,  much  to  his  own  benefit, 
and  removeil  for  two  years  to  Stoljie  in  Pomera- 
nia,  as  court-preacher.  There  he  commenced  his 
translation  of  Plato,  which  he  had  projected  with 
Friedrich  Schlegel  in  Berlin.  The  completion  of 
this  great  undertaking  in  six  volumes  (1804-26) 
gave  biiu  a  place  among  the  best  Greek  scholars 
in  Germany.  His  searching  Criticism  of  all 
Former  Si/slems  of  Moral  Philosophtj,  which  ojiened 
a  new  path  in  this  science,  belongs  to  the  same 
period  (1803). 

In  1804  he  was  elected  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Halle.  After  the 
temporary  suspension  of  this  universit}-  in  1806, 
he  spent  some  time  on  the  Island  of  Riigen,  then 
returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  married  the  widow  of  his  intimate  clerical 
friend  Willich  (1809),  with  whonj,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gieat  disparity  of  age  (he  might  have 
been  her  father),  he  lived  happily  to  the  close  of 
his  life. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  university  of  Berlin,  which  was  founded  in 
1810.  He  was  elected  its  first  theological  pro- 
fessor, and  also  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  In  this 
double  ofiice  he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  unfolded  his  greatest  activity  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  pupils  and  admirers.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  and  his  colleague  and 
former  pupil.  Xeander,  were  the  i>iost  influential 
teachers  of  theology,  and  the  chief  attraction  in 
the  university  of  tte  literary  metropolis  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  rou.sed  from  the  inilpit  the 
sense  of  national  independence  during  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  Prussia,  and  urged  the  people  to 
the  war  of  liberation  against  Xapoleon.  lie  ad- 
vocated liberal  political  opinions  after  tlie  Con- 
gress of  A'ienna(1815>,  and  ran  the  risk  of  sharing 
exile  with  his  friends  De  Wette  and  Moritz  Anidt. 
He  was  no  favorite  with  Frederic  William  HI. ; 
but  a  few  years  before  his  death  lie  received  from 
the  king  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  he 
never  wore.  They  agreed,  however,  in  zeal  for  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1817,  at  the  third 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Reformation. 
Schleiermacher  did  all  he  could   to  promote  it. 
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He  was  free  from  all  sectarian  bigotry.  "Christ," 
he  said,  '■  is  the  quickening  centre  of  the  church. 
From  liim  conies  all ;  to  him  all  returns.  We 
should,  tlierefore,  not  call  ourselves  Lutherans,  or 
Reformed  (Calviiiist.s;,  but  Evangelical  Christians, 
after  his  name  and  liis  holy  gospel."  He  favored 
the  introduction  01  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  one  of  tin.'  comi>ilers  of  the 
new  Berlin  hymn-book  (1820),  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  ojK'ned  the  way  for  a  hyranological 
reform.  Xotw  ithstiindin;^  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, he  mingled  freely  in  society,  and  was  the 
centre  of  a  larL;e  number  of  friends  at  his  fire- 
side. Many  of  his  witty  sayings  and  charades, 
in  verse  anil  niose,  were  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition in  Herlin,  and  are  still  remembered. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,   18.34,  he  was 
seized  by  a  severe  cold,  which  fell  on  his  lung.s, 
and  in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death.     In  his 
last  hears  he  suiniiioned  his  family  around  liis  bed, 
and  with  clear  consciousness  and  calm  serenity 
celebrated  the  holy  communion.     He  liini.self  dis-  I 
tributed  the  elements,  and  solemnly  confessed  his 
implicit  faith  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  and  in  the  I 
atoning  efficacy  of  his  death.     It  was  a  worthy  ! 
close  of  his  relii^ious  career,  which  began  in  the  j 
bosom  of  Moravian  piety.     It  was  felt  throughout  1 
all  Germany  that  a  truly  representative  man,  and  ' 
one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  age,  had  ! 
departed.      The  funeral-orations  of   .Steffens   (a 
Christian    philosopher),    .Strau.ss    (his    colleague  j 
and  cuuit-ch;iplaiii),  and   Marlieiiieke   (a  specu- 
lative theologian  of  the  Ilegi-lian  sclionl,  and  his 
antagonist),  gave  public  ex[ires.sii(n  to  the   uni- 
versal esteem  and  regret.     His  literarv  remains 
were  intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pu]iil,  i)r.  Jonas.  [ 
Ilelost  his  only  son,  N'athanael,iii  liis  early  youth; 
and  the  funeral-address  which  he  himself  deliv- 
ered at  the  grave  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable  1 
and  touching  compositions.     He  bases  tliere  his 
hope  of  immortality  solely  on  Christ  as  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life.  [ 

Sclileiennacher  was  small  of  stature,  and  slight- 1 
ly  deformed   by  a  humpback;  but  his  face  was  I 
noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  expressive  of 
intelligi'iice  and  kindly  .sympathy  ;  his  eye  keen, 
piercing,  and  full  of  fire;   his  movements  ipiick 
and  animated.      In  his  later  years  his  white  hair  | 
iiiadi-  him  ajipear  like  a  venerable  .sage  of  olden 
times,  yet  his  mind  retained  its  youthful  vitality 
and  freshness  to  the  elosi'.     ]lr  had  perfect  com- 
mand over  his  temjier,  and  never  lost  his  calm 
composure.     His  philosophy  and   theology   were  ' 
violently  a.ssailed  by  orthodox  and  rationalists; 
but  he  kejit  aloof  from  iiersoiial  i-oiilroveisy,  and 
secured  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  widely  dif-  j 
fered  from  his  views.    He  was  the  I'lato  and  Origen 
of  Cierinaiiy  in  the  nineteenth  centiirv.  1 

n.   IIi.i  C'/mracUr  mill  Worl.n. — ."^cfileiermachcr  ' 
wa.s  a  many-sided  man,  and  a  master  in  several 
department.s  of    intellectual   and   moral  activity. 
He  was  a  jiublic  teacher  and  writer,  a  preacher, ! 
a  classical  jihilologist,  a  philo.sopher,  and  a  theo- 1 
logian.  i 

As  academic  teacher  he  had  that  rare  iior.sonal 
magnetism  which  drew  the  students  at  once  into 
an  iiTesistible  eiiiTcnt  of  tliouglit,  and  ron.Hed  all 
their  mental  energies.  They  .taw  the  process  of 
a  great  genius  and  .scholar  unfolding  his  ideas, 
and  building  up  bis  system.     He  n>uiilly  lectured 


two  hours  a  day :  first,  on  every  branch  of  theology 
except  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  then,  by  way  of  recreation  as  it  were, 
on  every  branch  of  philosophy  in  a  certain  order. 
He  used  brief  notes,  and  allowed  his  genius  to 
play  freely  under  the  inspiration  of  the  lecture- 
room  filled  with  attentive  students.  All  his  post- 
humous works  are  ba.sed  on  fragmentary  notes. 

As  a  preacher,  he  gathered  around  him  in 
Trinity  Church,  every  Sunday  morning,  the  most 
intellectual  audiences  of  studeiit-s,  jnofcssors, 
ofticers,  and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  says  that  Schleier- 
machers  sjieaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in 
writing,  and  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the 
"deeply  penetrative  character  of  liis  words,  which 
was  free  from  art.  and  the  persuasive  effusion  of 
feeling  which  moved  in  perfect  unison  with  one 
of  the  rarest  intellects."  He  never  wrote  his 
.serinons,  except  the  text,  theme,  and  a  few  heads, 
but  allowed  them  to  be  taken  down  by  friends 
during  delivery,  and  to  be  published  after  some 
revision  by  his  pen. 

As  a  theologian  he  ranks  among  the  greatest  of 
all  ages.  His  influence  is  .seen  among  wiitei-s 
of  different  schools ;  and  w  ill  long  continue,  at 
least  in  Germany,  as  a  suggestive  and  .stimulating 
force.  He  was  a  unique  combination  of  mysti- 
cism and  criticism,  of  religious  feeling  and  scepti- 
cal understanding.  He  believed  in  his  heart 
while  he  doubted  in  his  head.  He  was  a  panthe- 
ist as  a  philosopher,  but  a  theist  as  a  praying 
Christian.  He  built  nji  as  a  divine  what  he 
destroyed  as  an  historian,  yet  he  knew  somehow 
liiiw  to  harmonize  ami  to  adjust  these  antagonis- 
tic tendencies.  He  learned  from  Plato,  Spiiio/.a, 
Calvin,  Fichte,  Sclielling,.Iacobi ;  but  he  digested 
all  foreign  elements,  and  wc>rkeil  them  up  into  an 
original  system  of  his  own.  He  can  be  cla.<sed 
neither  w  ith  rationalists,  nor  supranatiiialists,  nor 
mystics;  but  he  had  elements  from  all.  He  re- 
jected tlie  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  'I'rinity  and 
Christolog}',  of  inspiration  and  the  canon  ;  and  he 
tauglit  an  ultimate  restoration,  which  he  ingen- 
iously reasoned  out  from  the  Calvinistic  election 
theory,  by  an  expanding  luocess  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general.  His  errors  are  a-x  numerous 
as  those  of  Origen.  He  was  bold  and  iin?  paring 
ill  his  criticism.  He  dissected  historic  documents 
with  the  shari>est  knife,  and  sacrificed  almost  all 
the  miracles  of  the  (ios]K'l  history  as  unes.seiitial 
to  faith.  Yet  he  ever  held  fast  to  Christ  as  the 
greatest  fact  in  history,  a.^  the  oin'  only  sinless 
and  perfect  man  in  whom  the  Divinity  dwelt 
in  its  fulness,  and  from  whom  saving  iiitltieiiees 
emanate  from  gi-neration  to  generation,  and  from 
race  to  race.  In  this  central  idea  lies  Schleier- 
raacher's  chief  merit  in  theology,  and  liis  salutary 
inllueiice.  He  modestly  derliiii'd  the  honor  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  seliool ;  anil  his  liest  pupils, 
as  Neander,  Twesten,  Nit/..srli,  l.uike.  nleek, 
rilnianii,  •Iiilius  Midler,  went  far  beyond  him  in 
the  direction  of  a  positive  evangelical  cn-ed. 
He  wiis  willing  to  decrea.se,  that  Christ  might 
increase. 

The  works  of  Schleiernincher,  including  his 
|ioKthumouK  publications,  cover  nearly  all  the  de. 
partineiits  of  pliilosupliy  and  theology.  —  ethics, 
dialeclies,  psycli(i|i>u\,  |«oIitics,  n'sthrtics,  iH'ilano- 
girs,   d(>L,'iiiatic>,  Christian   ethics,  liernieneutics, 
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biblical  criticism,  life  of  Jesus  (posthumous  lec- 
tures, exceedingly  unsatisfactory),  church  history 
(likewise  posthnnious.  and  almost  worthless),  and 
a  large  number  of  iihilosoiihical,  exegetical,  and 
critical  essays,  and  sermons.  But  the  liooks  which 
he  published  himself  are  by  far  the  most  finished 
and  important,  especially  his  masterly  outline 
sketch  of  the  couise  of  theological  Study  as  an 
organic  whole  (1811),  and  his  Clirislian  Daf/jnatics 
(1821,  3d  ed.,  1835),  which  stands  next  to  Calvin's 
Instilules  as  a  masterpiece  of  theological  genius. 
It  is  an  original  reconstruction  of  the  evangelical 
system  of  faith  on  tlie  basis  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God :  it  is  in  matter  independent  of  all 
philosophy,  yet  profoundly  philosophical  in  dia- 
lectical method  and  conclusive  reasoning.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  section.  We  only  add, 
that  it  is  Protestant  to  the  backbone,  yet  re- 
markably conciliatory  in  spirit  and  tone  towards 
diverging  types  of  Christianity.  It  reduces  the 
differences  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism to  this  formula :  "  Catholicism  makes  the  relar 
tion  of  the  believer  to  Christ  to  depend  on  his 
relation  to  the  church  ;  Protestantism  makes  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend 
on  his  relation  to  Christ."  rmup  pch.vff. 

III.  Theology.  —  Schleiermacher's  Reden  iiber  die 
Religion  was  a  strong  word  spoken  to  his  time, 
aud  it  suited  the  moment.  At  every  point  except 
one  the  German  spirit  was  rallying  from  that 
debility  and  barrenness  into  which  it  had  sunk ; 
in  every  direction  except  one  the  German  mind 
was  stirring  with  new  issues :  only  religion  seemed 
to  have  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  educated 
portion  of  the  nation  as  a  kind  of  self-contradic- 
tion. But  the  contradiction,  the  book  said  to  its 
readers,  between  piety  and  culture,  is  a  lie  fabri- 
cated by  people  who  know  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  That  which  they  reverence  as  educa- 
tion is  not  education,  but  simply  school-pedantry ; 
and  that  wliich  they  despise  as  religion  is  not  reli- 
gion, but  its  shadow,  its  caricature.  They  con- 
sider religion  as  a  means  of  maintaining  social 
order,  an  instrument  for  the  inoculation  of  good 
morals,  an  expression  of  a  trite  and  vulgar  view 
of  nature  and  history.  But  religion  is  no  such 
thing.  Religion  is  that  feeling  of  the  universe 
in  which  man  discovers  his  own  destination,  that 
feeling  of  the  infinite  in  which  man  discovers  his 
own  immortality,  that  feeling  of  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  power  ni  which  man  discovers  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  though  he  may  still  sin-ink  from 
ascribing  the  forms  of  the  human  pei'sonality  to 
that  being.  Religion  is  a  part  of  human  nature. 
P>ery  one  has  religion,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not ;  and  every  one  is  compelled  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  whether  he  will  or  not.  So 
far  the  book  is  admirable.  By  its  oxjiosition  of 
the  true  nature  of  religion  it  forces  the  reader 
out  of  his  religious  indifference.  But  then  it 
undertakes  an  exposition  of  religion  considered 
as  an  historical  fact;  for,  altliough  it  a<lmits  that 
not  every  one  may  feel  called  upon  to  join  one  of 
the  historically  developed  religions,  development 
towards  a  positive  form  is,  nevertheless,  an  inher- 
ent demand  in  the  religious  feeling.  And  liere 
the  question  ai'ises:  Does  this  book  really  point 
in  the  direction  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
church?     It   does,  though   not   in   the  common 


sense  of  those  rvords,  nor  in  that  in  which  the 
author  later  on  came  to  use  them,  but  when  com- 
pared with  the  stand-point  of  the  readers  whom  it 
addressed.  AVhen  Schleiermacher  wrote  the  pref- 
ace to  the  third  edition  of  the  book,  in  1821,  he 
observed  that  there  was  at  that  moment  more 
reason  for  addressing  the  bigoted  than  the  in- 
different. 

To  the  Reden  correspond  the  Monologen  as  their 
ethical  complement.  They  are  written  in  a  more 
lyi"ical  style,  giving  freer  scope  to  a  mei'ely  sub- 
jective pathos  ;  and  they  have  a  somewhat  lighter 
character,  in  spite  of  the  profound  researches  they 
contain  concerning  human  freedom. 

From  Schleiermacher's  philosophy  of  religion, 
as  developed  in  his  Redeit  and  Monologen,  to  his 
systematic  representation  of  the  positive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  a  transition  is  formed  by 
his  critico-exegetical  writings,  and  more  especially 
by  his  famous  little  book,  Kurzc  Darsteltuny  des 
Theolof/ixclien  Sludiums,  1811.  It  was  not  any 
remarkable  gi"asp  of  historical  aud  antiquarian 
materials  which  distinguished  him  as  an  exegete  i 
but  he  was  a  good  philologist  and  an  excellent 
translator ;  and  his  marvellous  power  of  under- 
standing, and,  so  to  speak,  reproducing  the  whole 
mental  process  by  which  a  literary  monument  has- 
been  produced,  makes  his  criticism  in  the  highest 
degi-ee  suggestive.  For  the  Old  Testament  he 
had  very  little  sympathy,  and  its  close  connection 
with  the  New  Testament  he  did  not  understand. 
But  his  Sendsclireibcn  an  J.  Chr.  Gass,  1807,  con- 
cerning the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  the  first 
thorough-going  examination  of  that  remarkable 
document,  and  has  led  the  exegetes  to  appreciate 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  pastoral  epistles, 
—  a  relation  so  intimate,  indeed,  that  they  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  together.  Of  still  greater 
importance  was  his  Krilisclie  ]'ersuch  iiber  die 
SchriJIen  des  Lukas,  1821,  though  only  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ever 
appeared.  Not  that  Schleiermacher  here  really 
achieved  what  he  intended,  viz.,  to  represent  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  mosaic  of  a  great  number  of 
different,  previously  existing  narratives ;  but  he 
contributed  much  to  concentrate  the  interest  of 
biblical  scholars  on  the  questions  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  the  Gospels.  More  successful 
was  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  testimony  of 
Papias  (Kusebius:  Jlisl.  £cf/.,  iii.  39).  It  has 
been  used  by  many,  accepted  by  more,  and  hardly 
neglected  by  any. 

In  the  Kur:e  DarMellung  des  theologischen  Slu- 
diums, the  theological  stand-jioint  of  Schleier- 
macher is  clearly  defined.  The  fundamental  facts 
of  the  Christian  faith  he  accepts,  not  because  he 
feels  compelled  by  any  philosophical  demonstra- 
tion, but  simply  because  he  finds  them  as  facts  in 
the  con.sciousness  of  the  Christian  congregation. 
He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  encyclopedic  survey 
of  those  facts  and  their  reciprocal  relations,  di- 
viding the  theological  science  into  philosophical 
(apologetics-polemics),  historical  (exegesi.s-dogmat- 
ics),  and  practical  theology.  The  liof)k  is  neither 
a  mere  sketch  nor  an  elaborate  picture:  it  is  a 
drawing  executed  with  consunmiate  skill,  and 
rich  in  illustration  and  suggestion. 

The  ripest  fruit  of  Schleiermacher's  genius  is 
Der  chrinlliclie  Glauhe  nacli  den  GrundsiUzen  der 
evanydischen  Kirrhe  im  Zusammcnhange  dargeslelll. 
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1821,  2  vols.  (2d  eJ.,  1831,  i-evised  and  imjiroved). 
It  made  an  extraordinary,  not  altogether  favora- 
ble, inipressioM  at  its  first  apiiearance.  Hut  it 
gradually  grew  upon  scholars;  and  it  now  stands 
as  a  monument  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  philo- 
sophical reasoning  which  has  no  equal  in  the  theo- 
logical literature,  alter  Calvin's  Iitslitutiones.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  paragraphs  connected 
with  each  other  by  intervening  explications  of  a 
more  elaborate  character.  The  feeling  from  which 
religion  springs  is  here  further  defined  as  a  feel- 
ing of  absolute  de{)eiidence  on  God ;  and  that 
feeling  —  not  the  demonstrations  of  a  dialectical 
reasoning,  nor  the  letter  of  a  scriptural  text  —  is 
made  the  touchstone  on  w  hich  the  dogma  must  be 
tried.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  angels ;  because,  as 
he  alleges,  they  do  not  aid  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  evil,  but  rather  make  it  more 
difficult.  He  also  rejects  the  dootriuf  of  miracles, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  breach  upon  natural  law  ; 
because,  as  he  protests,  it  is  not  demanded  by  true 
Christian  piety.  It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that,  when  he  thus  declines  to  bow  before  the 
literal  evidence  of  Scripture,  he  in  any  way  gives 
in  to  the  postulates  of  non-religious  science.  By 
110  means !  Few  theologians  have  been  so  success- 
ful as  he  in  keeping  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
faith  separate  from  the  propositions  of  natural 
science,  without  either  bringing  them  into  conflict 
with  each  other,  or  mixing  them  together  in  an 
incomplete  harmony.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole 
system  stands  Chri.-it  and  that  which  he  has  done 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  The  develoiirnent  runs 
between  a  double  christological  (Kbioiiism  aiul 
Docetism)  and  a  double  anthropological  heifsy 
(Pelagianism  and  Maniclieism) :  but  the  jKJwer  of 
salvation  is  in  no  way  bound  up  with  the  church, 
which  by  itself  is  nothing  but  the  community  of 
the  faithful ;  it  resides  solely  and  fully  in  the  in- 
timate union  between  the  faithful  and  the  Saviour. 
Thus  while  the  idea  of  God  i.t.  so  to  speak,  pre- 
supijosed  as  given  in  the  very  feeling  of  ab.solute 
de|jendence  on  him,  and  no  sjxicial  regard  is  paid 
to  its  aberrations  into  deism  or  pantheism,  the 
idea  of  Christ  is  developed  with  a  completeness 
and  minuteness  which  testifies  to  the  inner  pas- 
sion from  which  it  sprung,  (ienerally  the  work 
may  be  characterized  as  a  combination  of  syncre- 
tism and  pietism.  Syncretism  means  the  over- 
throw of  all  ecclesiastical  exclusiveiiess  by  a 
deeper  conception  of  the  doctrines  in  question  : 
pietism  means  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  reli- 
gious organ  in  which  faith  manifests  itself,  and  by 
which  it  works.  Originally  these  two  tendencies, 
as  represented  by  Calixtus  an<l  SiK'iH'r,  touched 
each  other  but  slightly;  but  later  times  came  to 
understand  that  an  actual  c<jmbinatioii  of  them 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  accomplished  by  Sclilei- 
ermacher  :  hence  his  pracliral  stand-jH^int,  — 
though  belonging  to  tin-  Kefornu'd  Church,  he 
labored  for  its  union  with  the  Lutheran  Church; 
and  hence  his  scientific  characti^r.  SyncrctiHin 
-developed  into  rationalism,  and  pietism  into  su- 
pernaturalism.  But  .Schleicrmacher  is  neither  a 
rationalist  nor  a  sui>ernaturalisl:  he  is  a  union  of 
both.  The  ethical  complement  to  the  work  may 
be  found  in  a  number  of  exquisite:  minor  treatises 
on  duty,  on  virtue,  on  the  highest  good,  etc.,  fore- 
shadowed by  his  Krilik  alter  bifheriijfn  Silleutfhrt, 


1803,  [abridged  from  the  first  edition  of  Herzog, 
vol.  xiii.  741-784].  w.  gass. 

[Lit.  —  ScHi.EiKRMACHER  :  Sammtliclie  IVerke, 
Berlin,  1835-C4,  in  three  divisions,  —  theology 
(11  vols.),  sermons  (lo  vols.),  philosophy  anil 
miscellaneous  writings  (9  vols.). 

For  his  earlier  life  till  1794  we  have  his  own 
autobiographical  sketch,  first  published  by  Lom- 
mat/.sch,  in  Niednek's  Zuitschrijl  fur  hislorisclie 
TliKolugit:,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  L.  Jonas  and  W.  DlL- 
THEV:  .4u,<  Sc/i/eiennacher's  Leben,  in  Brie/en, 
Berlin,  1858-Gl,  4  vols,  (translated  in  part  by 
Frederica  Rowan,  London,  1860,  2  vols.);  W. 
DlLTliEY  :  Leiien  Sclileiennacher's,  Berlin,  1867. 
Comp.  also  Lucre's  Erinnerungen  an  Schleierm. 
ill  the  "Studien  und  Kritikeii  "  for  1834. 

Schleiermacher's  character  and  system  have 
been  di.scii.ssed  by  Bkaxiss  (1824),"  DELnuL'cK 
(1.S27),  Balmgarte.s-Cklshs  (1834),  Sack 
(183.5).  F.  C.  Back  (Gno.^is,  ls35),  Rosen- 
kuaxz  (1830),  IIakte.nstein  (1837),  L)  F. 
Stkauss  (1839),  SCHALLEK  (1844),  Weissen- 
BOKX  (1849),  Twestex  (1851),  Neaxder, 
Hanxe,  GrsTAV  Baur,  Hagenbach,  Acbeklex 
{Schleitrmaclier,  ein  Charackterbihl,  1859),  Krbkam 
(1868),  RiTsciiL  (1874),  W.  Gass  {Gesch.  der 
protest.  Doymatil;  4th  vol.),  and  W  Bender 
(Schleiermaclier  s  Theotogie  mil  ihren  philosoph. 
Grundlagen  tiargestcllt,  Nbrdlingen,  1876-78,  2 
vols.).  On  the  philo.sophyof  Schleiermacher,  see 
G.  Ruxze  (1877),  and  Ueberweg  :  History  of 
Philosophy  (XewYork  edition),  ii.  244-254.  Cf. 
also  E.  .Stroeulin,  in  Lichtenberger's  "  Ency- 
cloji^die  dcs  Sciences  relig.,"  vol.  xi.  500-525, 
where  .Schleiermacher  is  called  "  le  plus  gran'l 
thcolngitn  de  I'Allemagne  conlemporaim."'} 

SCHLEUSNER,  Johann  Friedrlch,  b.  at  Leii>- 
zig,  Jan.  Ui.  17.")9  :  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Feb.  21,  1831. 
He  studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
ap|>ointed  professor  at  Giittingen  in  1784,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  1795.  His  principal  works  are 
lexicogiai)liical,  —  Lixicun  Gr.-I.al.  in  Aov.  Test., 
171)2  (iiiiw  .suiierseded),  and  Thesaurus  sive  lexicon 
in  /..V.V..  1^21  (still  in  use). 

SCHMALKALD,  League  and  Articles  of.  The 
League  of  Sclimalkald  was  formed  on  Feb.  27, 
1531,  by  nine  princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities 
of  Germany,  under  the  leadeishi|i  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  laiulgiiive  of  Iles-se,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  I'lotestantism.  It  wiis  soon 
after  joined  by  five  other  priiicivs  and  ten  imiK-rial 
cities,  and  compri.sed,  indeed,  the  whole  of  North- 
ern Germany  and  a  large  part  of  Central  and 
Southern  Germany.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
formation  of  the  league  was  the  religious  [Hsioe  of 
Nuremberg  in  1.j32;  but  it  wa.s  evident  to  all  that 
the  emi>eror,  Charles  \'.,  yielded,  only  In-cause  ho 
was  too  occupied  at  that  monn'iit  with  Franco 
and  the  Turks  to  carry  through  his  own  views. 
The  leagui-  acted  in  the  U-ginning  w  ith  considera- 
ble vigor.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  24.  1535,  it  was 
d<-termined  to  raise  and  maintain  a  standing  army 
often  thoii.sand  foot  and  two  thoiiKand  cavalry ; 
and  at  another  ineeting.  on  Feb.  15,  l.">37,  a  com- 
mon coiifessicin,  the  so-called  .\rticles  of  .'sclimal- 
kald, was  signed  by  all  the  memlMTs  of  the  league. 
It  wa.s  occasioned  by  the  bull  of  I'aul  III.,  con- 
voking a  gi-neral  cniiiicil  at  Mantua,  ami  is  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  primacy  of  the  I'ojw. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  i>vcame  after 
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wards  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  But  soon  internal  jealousy  between  the 
princes  began  to  weaken  the  actions  of  the  league, 
and  at  Miihlberg  its  army  was  completely  routed, 
April  24,  1547.  It  was  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and 
not  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  which  finally  se- 
cured religious  freedom  by  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
July  31,  155"J.  See  Hortleder  :  Kaiser  Karl  V. 
wider  die  Sclimal.  Bundesverwandien,  Francfort, 
1617,  2  vols. 

SCHMID,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Bickels- 
berg  in  Wiirtemberg,  1791  ;  A.  at  Tubingen, 
March  28,  1852.  lie  studied  theology  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  was  appointed  repelent  there  1818,  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1821,  and  ordinary  in 
1826,  and  given  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  lectured 
in  exegesis  and  practical  theology,  lie  was  a 
very  modest  scholar,  and  published  very  little. 
The  two  books  by  which  he  is  widely  known,  his 
Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (ed.  C. 
Weizsiicker,  Stuttgart,  1853  [4th  ed.  by  A.  Heller, 
1868,  Eng.  trans..  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Edinburgh,  1870]),  and  Cliristliche  Moral 
(ed.  by  A.  Heller,  Stuttgart,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1867), 
were  published  after  his  death.  But  he  exercised 
a  great  and  powerful  influence  on  the  side  of  posi- 
tive Christianity,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
colleague,  F.  C.  Baur;  and  through  his  pupils, 
especially  Oehler  and  Dorner,  he  wields  it  still. 
Schmid's  work  upon  the  biblical  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  is  distinguished  by  its  union  of 
the  historic  sense  and  the  thoughts  of  organic 
development  with  the  most  decided  faith  in  the 
absolute  revelation  in  Christ.  It  will  long  main- 
tain its  present  high  position.  For  further  infor- 
mation respecting  Schmid,  and  for  a  list  of  his 
own  publications  (only  essays),  see  the  preface  to 
his  Biblical  Theologij.  CARL  WEIZSACKER. 

SCHMID,  Konrad,  b.  at  Kiissnach,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  1476 ;  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the 
Johannites  in  his  native  city,  and  became  an  in- 
mate there,  1519,  after  studying  theology  at  Basel. 
Soon  after,  he  became  acijuainted  with  Zwingli. 
In  1522  he  began  to  preach  in  German,  and  against 
the  Pope.  In  1525  he  presided  at  the  disputation 
of  Zurich,  in  1528  at  that  of  Bern,  and  throughout 
he  proved  himself  the  true  friend  and  co-worker 
of  Zwingli.  Like  him,  he  fell  in  the  second  Cap- 
pel  war,  October,  1531.  U.\GEXBACH. 

SCHMIDT,  Oswald  Gottlob,  D.D.,  Lutheran 
divine,  b.  at  Kaditz,  near  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1821 ; 
d.  at  Werdau,  Saxony,  Dec.  26,  1882.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig;  in  1842  was  licensed  to  preach;  taught 
in  private  families  until  184.5,  when  he  became 
pixstor,  first  at  Schonfeld,  then,  in  1856,  at  Greif- 
enhain  ;  and  in  1866  he  was  elected  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Werdau.  He  wrote,  besides 
numerous  articles  in  newspapers  and  reviews, 
Nicolaus  Ilausmann,  dcr  Freund  Lnthers,  Leipzig, 
1860;  Caspar  Cruciyer  (ii.  2)  and  Georg  der  Gott- 
seliger,  Fiirst  zu  Ardialt  (iv.  2),  in  Leben  der  Attvdler 
der  lutherischen  Kirclic,  1861  sqq.  ;  Pelru.t  Mosella- 
nus.  Ein  Beilrag  zw  Geschichle  des  Humanismus  in 
Sachsen,  1866;  and  the  lecture,  Bltcke  in  die  Kir- 
chengeschichle  der  Sladt  Meissen  im  Zeitaller  der 
Reformation,  1879;  Luther's  Bel.annlschafl  mit  den 
alien  Classikern,  1883  (ed.  W.  Schmidt).  For  his 
contributions  to  this  Kncyclojjcedia,  see  Analysis. 

SCHMOLKE,  Benjamin  (more  accurately 
oCHMOLCK),    one  of   the   sweetest   and    most 


productive  of  the  German  hymn-writer.s ;  was  b. 
m  Brauchitschdorf,  Liegnitz,  Dec.  21,  1672;  d.  at 
Schweidnitz,  Feb.  12,  1737.  In  1693  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leipzig;  four  years  later  became 
his  father's  assistant  as  pastor;  and  in  1702  be- 
came co-pastor  at  Schweidnitz,  and  pastor  prima- 
rius  in  1714.  The  parish  was  a  large  one,  and 
Schmolke's  position  was  rendered  difficult  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  His  earnestness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  however,  not  only  won 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  but  disarmed  the 
Jesuits.  In  1735  he  was  obliged  by  physical  in- 
firmities, induced  liy  paralytic  strokes,  to  forego 
active  labor.  Schmolke's  hymns  were  published 
in  small  collections  during  his  lifetime,  and  soon 
found  a  permanent  place  in  German  hymn-books. 
They  are  pervaded  by  Christian  piety  and  fervor, 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  and  dignified  style. 
They  breathe  a  warm,  personal  love  to  Clirist,  and 
were  wn-itten  without  effort.  [The  one  best  known 
in  English  is  Mein  Jesii,  tfie  du  icillsl,  li'anslated 
by  Jliss  Jane  Borthwick,  "  My  Jesus,  as  thou 
wilt."  She  has  also  translated  his  fine  lyric,  "My 
God,  I  know  that  I  must  die."  His  Was  Jesus  thut 
das  ist  tcohlgethan  has  been  rendered  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Baker  (1861),  "  AMiat  our  Father  does  is  well."] 
Schmolke's  works  appeared  at  Tiibingen,  1740- 
44,  in  2  vols.  A  selection  from  his  hymns  and 
prayers  has  been  published  by  Grote  (2d  ed., 
Leipzig,  I860),  to  which  is  prefixed  a  good  me- 
moir. DRYASDER. 

SCHMUCKER,  Samuel  Simon,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  divine,  son  of  Rev.  J.  G.  .Schnmcker, 
D.D. ;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  1799;  d. 
at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  July  26,  1873.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1817,  and  at  the  Princeton  theulogical  semi- 
nary, and  was  admitted  into  the  ministi-y  by  the 
Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1820. 
He  was  pastor  at  Xew  ^Market,  ^'a.,  1820-26.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
General  Synod  and  of  the  theological  seminary 
at  Gettysburg,  in  1826.  He  was  chosen  its  first 
professor,  and  continued  to  be  chairman  of  its 
faculty  till  1864,  when  he  retired  from  official 
activity.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  given  him  in 
1830,  simultaneously  by  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1846  he  visited  Germany,  in  company  with  Drs. 
B.  Km-tz  and  J.  G.  Morris,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  if  possible,  some  communica- 
tion between  the  church  there  and  the  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  obtaining  books  for 
the  library  of  the  seminary. 

His  doctrinal  teaching  was  marked  by  indif- 
ference to  the  distinctive  features  of  symbolical 
Lutheranism,  which  he  held  to  be  non-fundamen- 
tal, and  by  laying  stress  on  the  common  doctrines 
and  principles  of  Protestantism,  which  he  called 
fundamental.  He  accepted  sub.stantially  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  but  disliked  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  His  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  mutual  recognition  and  co- 
operative union  among  the  various  l^rotestant 
denominations.  By  his  Fraternal  Appeal  to  the 
American  churches,  first  published  m  1838,  and 
circulated  in  England  as  well  as  here,  he  aided 
in  preparing  tlie  way  for  the  organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  attended  its  first  meet- 
ini:  in  London.  1846. 
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Dr.  Schmueker  was  for  many  years  the  theolo- 
gical champion  of  Low-Church  Ann  ricau  Luther- 
aiiiiim,  aii<l  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
ministers  of  the  General  Synoil  of  his  church.  He 
was  better  known  outside  of  his  denomination 
than  any  other  Lutheran  minister.  He  prepared 
in  all  more  than  four  hundred  younj^  men  for  the 
niiaistry,  and  was  liighly  esteemed  for  his  per- 
sonal character,  self-denying  labors,  and  Christian 
spirit.  But  some  of  his  ablest  pupils  forsook  his 
thoological  stand-point,  and  adopted  a  stricter 
type  of  Lutheranism,  which  is  represented  in  the 
General  Council.  When  he  entered  upon  public 
life,  he  found  the  Lutheran  Church  almost  exclu- 
sively German,  and  in  a  comparatively  stagnant 
condition.  He  helped  to  revive,  educate,  and 
to  Anglicize  it,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
present  a<lvanced  position. 

Among  his  numerous  publications,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  Biblical  Theologij  of 
Slorr  and  Flail,  trans,  from  the  German,  .\nilover, 
1820,  2  vols,  (reprinted  in  Kngland  in  184.)); 
Elemenls  of  Popular  Theoloijij,  .\ndover,  18:J4  (9th 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  1860);  Fralernal  Appeal  In  Ifie 
American  Churches  on  Christian  Union,  Xew  York, 
1838;  Psychologi/,  or  Elemenls  of  a  Xew  Si/slem  of 
Menial  Philosophi/,  Xew  York,  1812;  Dissertation 
on  Capital  Punishment,  Philadelphia,  184.5;  The 
American  Lutheran  Church  historically,  doclrinnlhj, 
and  praclicalli/  delineated,  Philadelphia,  1S51;  The 
Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles,  or  the 
Auysburg  Confession  illustrated  and  sustained  hij 
Scripture  and  Lutheran  Theologians,  Phila.,  1855; 
The  Lutheran  Symbols,  or  Vindication  of  American 
Lutheranism,  Baltimore,  1856;  The  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  as  developed  within  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore, 
1867 ;  True  Unity  of  Christ's  Church,  Xew  York, 
1870.  w.  .T.  M.VXX. 

SCHNECKENBURGER,  Matthias,  b.  nt  Thal- 
heim  in  Wurt-mbiM;,',  .Ian.  17,  IMIf:  d.  at  Bern 
in  Switzerland,  .June  1:),  1818.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  and  w;us  api>ointi-d  i)re.'icher  at 
Herrenberg  in  18:11,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Bern  in  18:14.  His  principal  works  are,  IJber 
den  Zweck  it.  Apostelgeschichte,  Bern,  1841;  Ver- 
gleichende  Darslellung  des  lutherischen  und  nfur- 
mirlen  Lehrbegriffs,  edited  by  Glider,  Stuttgart, 
1855,  2  vols.  ;  Neulestamentliche  Xtilgcschichte,  ed- 
ited by  Lohlcin,  l"'rankfurt-am-.M.,  1862;  Die 
Lehrbegriffe  der  kleineren  prot.  Kirchenparleien,  ed- 
ited by  Ilundeshagen,  1863.  'I'he  n.'ason  why  his 
works  api>eared  so  long  after  his  death  was  the 
eccentricity  of  his  widow,  who  kept  his  papers 
under  lock  and  key.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  his 
historical  criticism,  and  comparative  dogmatics 
or  symbolics.  He  most  ably  set  forth  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Lutheran  and  Keformeil  Con- 
fessions. See,  for  further  iMformation.  the  full 
art.  by  I1ini>i  siiAciK.v,  in  the  first  edition  of 
HKI(/.n(;.  xiii.  (iOD-Ols. 

SCHOBERLEIN,  Ludwig  Friedrlch,  b.  at  Kolni- 
berg,  near  Ansbach,  Sept.  6,  1813;  d.  at  Gotlin- 
gen,  July  8,1881.  He  was  successively  rtpettnl 
(1841),  privaldoceni  (1H49),  and  ordinary  profes.sor 
of  theology  (18.')5,  till  death)  in  thi!  university  of 
Gottingen;  l)ul  from  IK.")!)  to  1H55  he  was  ex- 
traordinary professor  at  Heiilelberg.  In  1862  lie 
was  apfiointed  Cousislnrittlralh,  and  in  1878  abbot 
uf  Bursfelde.     He  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  but 
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with  a  mystical  tendency.  His  principal  writing* 
relate  to  liturgies;  but  he  also  produced  D.  Orund- 
lehren  d.  lleils,  entwickelt  aus  dem  Prinzip  der  Liche 
(1848),  Die  Geheimnisse  des  Glaubens  (1872),  Das 
Prin:ip  u.  System  der  Dogmatik  (1881). 

SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY  is  often  identified 
w  itli  Hii-dianul  theology,  and  placed  over  against 
patristic  theology  as  the  theology  of  the  primitive 
cimrcli.  It  is  undeniable,  that,  with  the  clo.se  of 
the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
Christian  theology  changed  character;  and  it  is 
ixjrfectly  correct  to  designate  the  period  from 
that  time,  and  down  to  tlie  Reformation,  as  the 
theology  of  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, inadmissible  to  use  the  terms  "scholasti- 
cism "  and  "  medijeval  theology  "  as  synonymous ; 
for  there  is  a  most  important  difference  between 
Isidore  of  Seville,  Beda,  Alcuin,  Rhabanus  Mau- 
rus,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  and  Scot  us  Erigcna 
on  the  one  side,  and  Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  the 
Lombard,  Thomas  .\(iuinas,  and  Duns  Scotus  on 
the  other.  Scholasticism  forms  only  one  period 
of  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  —  from  the 
close  of  the  eleventli  century  to  the  Reformation. 

The  teachers  of  the  primitive  church  are  justly 
called  the  Fathers  (patres).  They  produced  the 
dogma.s.  Through  their  manifold  doctrinal  con- 
troversies and  discussions  they  unfolded  and 
developed  the  whole  contents  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  l)y  the  decisions  of  their  great  oecu- 
menical councils  they  formulated  and  fixed  the 
dogmas.  But  with  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  theological  productivity  ceased.  The  work 
was  done.  All  tlie  materials  for  the  formation  of 
a  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity  were  present. 
No  essential  element  of  Christian  faith  was  left 
undefined.  Then  there  came  a  time,  —  the 
attempt  at  building  up  new  state  organizations 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  the  exertions  of 
the  Germanic  Barbarians  tt)  adojit  and  a.ssimilate 
the  Romano-Christian  civilization,  • —  a  time  of  con- 
fusion and  chaos,  —  national,  social,  political, — 
during  which  it  w.os  the  task  of  the  theologian  to 
gather  together  the  doctrinal  materials  aciiuired, 
to  sift  them,  to  preserve  them.  The  theologians 
of  that  time,  the  first  period  of  mediaeval  theolo- 
gy, from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century, — 
a  Cassiodorus,  an  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  Beda,  an 
Alcuin,  —  are  not  men  of  creative  genius,  but  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  compilers,  though  com- 
pilers of  enormous  industry  and  deep  conscien- 
tiousness. But  of  course  the  materials  could 
not  be  gathered  and  kept  together  in  a  merely 
mechanical  way,  without  any  trace  of  individual 
treatment;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
complaints  are  heard,  that  people  put  more  faith 
in  Boethius — that  is,  in  dialectics,  in  pliilo.so|ihy 
—  than  in  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  Scotus  Krigena  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  father  of  schola.sticism  ; 
though  he  was  a  iihilosopher  rather  than  a  theo- 
logian, and  thougli  he  lacks  one  of  the  es.si-nlial 
characteristics  of  schola.sticism,  —  recognition  of 
the  tradition  of  ihr  church  ils  ab.sohite  authority. 
In  reality  scholiLslicism  begins  with  (he  contro- 
versy Ix-tween  Berengar  of  Tours  and  I.anfranc ; 
and  Anselm  is  the  first  who  fully  represents  its 
principles 

Scholastic  theology  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  preservation,  or  arrangement,  or  application 
of  tlie  dogmas:  it  is  an  actual  treatment.     But 
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the  treatment  is  merely  formal.  Ne 
were  not  added.  Even  those  which  received  a 
fartlier  development  under  tlie  haud.s  of  the 
schoolmen  —  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  offices  of 
Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  —  had 
been  fully  defined  by  the  preceding  ages,  at  least 
with  respect  to  their  fundamental  outlines.  Nor 
were  the  dogmas  altered  with  respect  to  their 
essential  contents.  The  problem  which  the 
schoolmen  undertook  to  solve  was  simply  to  g;ive 
each  dogma  a  rational  substructure  sufficient  to 
elevate  it  from  a  mere  matter  of  faith  to  a  matter 
of  science,  and  to  form  the  whole  mass  of  dogmas 
into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  totality,  a 
system.  They  were  not  patreii:  they  were  only 
d'oclores  et  mayixlri.  The  very  name  "scholasti- 
cism "  shows  the  character  of  the  movement. 
The  dogma  was  transferred  from  the  church  to 
the  school :  the  university  became  the  hearth  of 
scholasticism.  A  truly  speculative  conception  of 
Christianity  was  not  produced,  however.  It  may 
be  that  the  schoolmen  really  hoped  to  create  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity ;  to  demonstrate  Chris- 
tianity as  rational,  and  the  rational  as  Christian; 
to  fuse  faith  and  science,  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, into  a  perfect  unity.  But,  it  so,  they  failed. 
The  principles  of  their  theology  prevented  them 
from  succeeding,  no  less  than  the  principles  of 
their  philosophy.  Theologically  the  schoolmen 
proceeded  from  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  is,  each 
single  dogma,  is  absolute,  divine  truth ;  and  the 
warrant  for  this  supposition  is  sought  for,  not  in 
tlie  very  essence  of  Christianity  or  in  the  inner 
nature  of  man,  but  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  her  tradition.  The  fault  is  here  not  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  authority,  but  the 
external  and  superficial  character  of  the  authority 
appealed  to.  Of  course,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
demonstrate  and  prove  the  absolute  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Church.  But  again  mere  ex- 
ternalities are  resorted  to,  —  her  miracles;  and  at 
every  point  this  authority,  rationally  and  philo- 
sophically so  poorly  established,  bears  the  sway. 
Scholastic  theology  recognized  a  double  rule  of 
faith,  —  Scripture  and  tradition.  Some  of  the 
schoolmen  use  the  rules  promiscuously,  as,  for 
instance,  Anselm,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter 
the  Lombard.  Others,  as  for  instance,  Abelard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  rules,  and  give  Scripture 
tlie  i)recedence,  but  it  is  only  theoretically,  not 
in  their  practice.  And  how  could  they  have  done 
otherwise?  They  had  not  the  original  text  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  only  the  Latin 
translation,  the  Vulgate,  and  in  their  exegesis 
they  were  again  fettered  by  the  tradition,  beyond 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  one  step. 
To  these  theological  principles  the  philosophical 
principles  corresponded  exactly.  Having  estab- 
lished the  dogma  on  an  external  authority,  that 
of  the  church,  and  made  it  absolutely  tran.scen- 
dental  to  human  reason,  the  schoolmen  could 
employ  philosophy  only  for  subordinate  purposes, 
— philosophia  aiicilla  (handmaid)  theolocjiu:,  —  to 
analyze  the  contents  of  its  dogma  through  defini- 
tions, distinctions,  and  questions;  to  find  out  all 
the  arguments 7)TO  el  contra;  to  form  by  means  of 
the  syllogism  a  bridge  from  one  dogma  to  an- 
other, and  to  bring  them  all  together  in  a  visible, 


schematic  combination.  Anselm  lioped  by  tlie 
syllogistic  method  to  elevate  the  truths  of  faith 
into  true  scientific  know  ledge.  But,  in  accordance 
with  its  very  nature,  the  syllogism  refers  only  to 
the  formal  relations  between  two  given  ideas :  of 
their  inner  truth  and  necessity  it  can  tell  us 
nothing. 

Anselm  (1033-1109)  was  the  first  who  clearly  set 
forth  the  principle  of  scholasticism,  and  also  tlie 
first  who  successfully  employed  it.  That  fusion 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, which  was  the  great  aim  of  scholasticism, 
he  tried  to  accomplish  in  opposition,  on  the  one 
side,  to  a  faith  which  simply  excluded  reason,  on 
the  other,  to  a  reason  which  forgot  its  ow  n  natural 
bounds.  The  former  stand-point  w  as  represented 
by  the  old  positive  theology  of  the  preceding  age, 
which  never  dreamed  of  a  rational  demonstration 
of  the  contents  of  faith  ;  the  latter  by  Roscelin, 
whose  nominalism  seemed  to  point  in  another 
direction  than  that  indicated  by  the  church. 
Among  the  successors  or  continuators  of  Anselm, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-11.53)  leaned  towards 
traditionalism;  and  Abelard  (1079-1142),  towards 
rationalism.  But  though  Bernard  considered  the 
speculations  of  Abelard  to  be  dangerous  novelties, 
liable  to  bring  the  tradition  of  the  church  into  con- 
tempt, he  was  himself  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  pure  traditionalism  of  the  old  theologi  posiliri. 
He  demanded  a  fuller  and  deeper  assimilation  of 
the  contents  of  the  tradition  ;  and  he  found  it  in 
the  mystical  contemplation,  which,  with  its  ecs- 
tasy, is  an  anticipation  of  the  life  to  come.  Abe- 
lard, on  the  other  hand,  was  very  far  from  being 
a  rationalist  in  the  modern  .sense  of  the  word. 
A  pupil  both  of  the  nominalist  Roscelin  and  the 
realist  William  of  Chainpeaux,  he  was  also  an 
adversary  of  both,  and  tried  to  form  his  own 
philosophical  principile,  the  so-called  "  conceptual 
ism."  But  though  he  complained  very  much  of 
people  who  despised  the  dialectico-philosophical 
treatment  of  the  dogmas,  because  they  were 
liable  to  fall  into  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
and  though  his  famous  book.  Sic  et  non,  seems 
intended  to  undermine  the  authority  of  tradition, 
he  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  verdict  of 
the  church,  and  that  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. A  fine  and  harmonious  union  between 
the  mysticism  of  Bernard  and  the  dialectics  of 
Abelard  was  effected  by  the  Victorines,  —  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (1097-1141),  and  his  disciple,  Richard 
of  St.  Victor.  The  stand-point  of  Anselm  is  still 
retained  so  far  as  the  church  and  the  tradition 
are  accepted  as  rules  of  faith,  and  the  necessity 
is  recognized  of  progressing  from  faith  to  reason 
in  order  to  reach  certainty.  But  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  differs  from  Anselm  by  his  distinction  be- 
tween riecessaria,  probahitla,  miriibilia,  and  iurredi- 
bilia,  of  which  he  placed  the  first  and  the  last 
group  entirely  without  any  relation  to  faith  •  while 
of  the  two  iniddle  groups,  the  true  domain  of 
faith,  only  the  pmhahilia,  that  is,  the  truths  of  the 
so-called  natural  religion,  can  receive  any  affirma- 
tion from  reason ;  the  mirabilia,  or  alia  svpra 
ralionem,  are  completely  inaccessible  to  reason. 
This,  the  first  departure  of  scholasticism,  reached 
its  pouit  of  culmination  with  Peter  the  Lombard, 
the  mayister  seiilenliarum  (d.  in  1100).  He  united 
the  positive  and  the  dialectical  tendencies  which 
he  found  combating  each  ether  on  the  theological 
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-dreua,  and  emploved  dialectics  as  a  means  by 
which  to  solve  such  contradictious  as  inij,'ht  occur 
in  the  positive  statements  of  tlie  authorities. 
His  book  recommendc-d  itself  by  its  ecclesiastical 
correctness  and  its  dialectical  adroitness,  and  it 
became  the  most  used  and  most  admired  scholas- 
tic text-book  ever  produced.  But  a  true  recon- 
ciliation between  re;ison  and  revelation,  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  it  does  not  give;  and,  indeed,  it  ■ 
seems  as  if  the  author  studiously  tried  to  avoid ; 
touching  the  point.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture, ' 
tradition,  and  the  church,  he  does  not  treat  at  all : 
he  presupposes  their  absolute  authority  as  an  in- 1 
controvertible  axiom.  | 

Down  to  this  time,  only  some  of  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to  the  West  in 
Latin  translations,  but  none  of  his  works  on  | 
physics  and  metaphysics.  The  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse, however,  which  sprang  up  between  the 
East  and  the  West  on  account  of  the  crusades,  i 
and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  establish- 1 
nient  of  a  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  in  1204, ' 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  to 
the  Christian  world,  soon  put  tlie  schoolmen  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  The  Arabs  liad  \ 
not  only  translated  and  commented  on  all  his 
works,  but  they  had  even  develojied  a  philosophy  of 
their  own  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle  and  the  J<eo- 
I'latonists ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Christian  scholars  of  Western  Europe  became 
acquainted  with  this  Arabian  philosophy  through 
the  Spanish  .lews.  At  first  tlie  Aristotelian  writ- 
ings were  looked  upon  with  .some  suspicion.  The 
heretical  eccentricities  of  an  Amalric  of  Bena  or 
a  David  of  Dinanto  were  referred  back  to  them  as 
their  true  source,  and  the  I'ojm!  rejieatedlv  forbade 
the  study  of  them  (l.'OO,  1215,  12:11).  "  But  the 
inner  atlinity  between  scliola-sticism  and  Aristotle 
conquered  all  opjiosition ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  renewed  study  of  his  works  soon  became  visi- 
ble on  scholastic  theology.  The  old  <{uestions  of 
the  true  relation  l)etween  reason  and  revelation, 
science  and  faith,  philosophy  and  theologj',  were 
deeper  put,  and  better  answered ;  and  new  (jues- 
tions  arose, — of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity 
iu  comparison  with  other  religious ;  of  the  true 
character  of  theology,  —  whether  a  science  or  not, 
wliether  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science,  etc. 
Not  only  ethics,  but  also  physics,  was  incorporated 
with  the  doctrinal  system,  so  that  the  materials 
gra<lually  swelled  into  immensity.  The  form  was 
generally  that  of  a  commentary  on  the  ISenlenliie, 
though  sometimes,  al.so,  that  of  an  inde|>eudent 
summa ,  but  in  both  ca.He8  the  dialectical  method 
was  carried  out  in  the  minutest  details,  with  its 
thetiii  et  anlit/ieuLi,  its  pro  el  cotUra,  its  resolutio  el 
conclwiio,  etc. 

The  Hrst  great  representative  of  this  the  second 
departure  of  scholastic  theology  was  Alexander 
of  Hales  (d.  121j)  ;  but  he  was  completely  eclip.-ied 
by  Albert  the  (Jreat  ( 110.3-12H<t),  in  whoso  works 
all  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
palpably  present.  By  his  enormous  erudition, 
encompassing  all  sciences,  he  impressed  {>eople  in 
general  as  a  kind  of  magician  :  on  account  of  his 
close  imitation  of  Aristotle,  he  was  by  scholars 
often  called  simin  Arislnlilis  ("the  ape  of  Aris- 
totle"). But,  though  he  certainly  lacKe<l  critical 
|x>wer,  he  was  by  iio  means  vrithuul  speculative 


ideas;  and  his  definition  of  theology  sis  a  practi- 
cal science,  the  science  of  God  and  his  works, 
elaborated,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  for 
the  sake  of  salvation,  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 
A  complete  theological  system,  however,  he  did 
not  produce ;  but  his  fundamental  ideas  were 
taken  up  and  develoi)ed  bj'  his  pupil,  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1227-74),  tlie  greatest  of  the  school- 
men, [and  recommended  by  Pope  Leo  XI IT.  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  church].  The 
contemplation  of  God,  he  teaches,  is  the  highest 
good  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  the  vei-y 
acme  of  blessedness ;  but,  on  account  of  the  in- 
commensurability of  the  divine  and  the  created, 
man  can  never  reach  that  goal  by  his  own  natural 
reason.  By  reason  man  can  only  acquire  an  in- 
direct knowledge  of  God,  such  as  can  be  demon- 
strated from  his  works.  In  order  to  obtain  any 
direct  knowledge  of  God,  man  needs  a  supernatu- 
ral aid,  a  revelation;  and  just  as  philosophy  starts 
from  the  natural  fact,  and  proceeds  towards  knowl- 
edge of  God  by  the  light  of  reason,  .so  theology 
starts  from  the  revealed  fact,  and  proceeds  to- 
wards knowledge  of  God  by  the  light  of  faith. 
Theology  and  philcsophy  have  the  same  method 
and  the  same  goal,  only  the  starting-points  and 
the  spheres  are  different.  Bonaventura  (1221- 
74),  a  friend  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  added,  perhaps, 
notliing  to  the  common  stock  of  ideas ;  but  the 
calm  repose  of  his  character  and  the  sweet  mys- 
ticism of  his  mind  procured  for  his  teaching  a 
great  influence ;  while  the  fantastic  formalism  of 
Kaimundus  Lullus  (12;55-1315)had  no  other  effect 
than  the  formation  of  a  small  school,  which  soon 
died  out.  With  Duns  Scotus  (^1200-i:!OS)  the 
great  controversy  between  Thonnsts  and  Scotists 
broke  out.  Thomas  Aquinas  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  order.  Duns  Scotus,  to  the  Franci.scan; 
and  more  than  once  the  whole  controversy  between 
their  ailherents  has  been  described  as  caused  bv 
mere  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  their  orders. 
It  is  true  that  it  contributed  nothing  to  the 
further  development  of  schol.Tstical  theology ;  but 
the  scientific  dissension  between  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus  is,  nevertheless,  fundamental 
and  decisive.  Duns  Scotus  dissolved  that  unity 
between  faith  and  science,  between  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  was  the  pride  of  scholasticism ; 
and  in  its  stead  he  placed  a  ix)sitivism  which  has 
only  to  take  one  step  in  order  to  reach  scepticism, 
—  a  step  which  Duns  Scotus  himself  can  justly 
be  said  to  have  taken  by  his  jieculiar  i/uuillibet 
method,  placing  the  pro  and  the  contra  over  against 
each  other  without  any  mediation,  and  leaving 
the  rea<ler  to  make  the  decision  for  hinself. 

After  Duns  Scotus  the  decay  of  schohusticism 
begins,  soon  to  end  in  complete  dissolution.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  the  adoption  of  nominalism. 
Even  Duns  Scotus  gave  ui>  tlie  reigning  realism, 
turning  it  into  the  so-called  formalism.  Durandus 
de  Sancto  I'orciano  (d.  l;i:t4)  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, and  adopted  nominalism  ;  ami  with  Uecam 
(lL'.S()-1347)  the  effects  of  this  change  of  princi]ile 
become  visible.  Realism  —  the  doctrine  thai  the 
general  ideas  were  really  present  in  Uie  individual 
things,  univtrmlia  m  re  —  was  indeed  the  band 
between  theology  and  philosophy.  As  soqji  as 
nominalism  —  the  iloctrine  that  the  univtrfaliii  are 
merely  the  products  of  the  human  reason,  nothing 
but  forms  of  reusouiug,  vocca,  twmina  —  becamo 
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prevalent,  and  was  actually  carried  through  in 
the  system,  the  band  snapped,  and  theology  and 
jihilosophy  separated.  From  that  time  theology 
reigned  alone,  but  it  ceased  to  be  a  science :  it 
became  a  mere  commandment.  The  change  is 
painfully  api^arent  in  the  writings  of  Occam. 
Wlien  he  undermines  the  Christian  dogmas  from 
end  to  end  by  his  logic,  and  then  ostentatiously 
retires  to  the  faith  of  the  church ;  when  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  he  draws  logical  inferences 
which  directly  run  out  into  absurdity,  or  indirectly 
lead  into  self-contradictions ;  when  he  connects 
tlie  most  sublime  ideas  with  scurrilous  problems 
or  ludicrous  prol)lems,  —  what  is  that  all  but  fri- 
volity V  The  invention  of  a  double  truth,  or  the 
axiom  that  something  can  be  true  in  philosophy 
though  it  is  false  in  religion,  and  vice  versa,  cannot 
be  fastened  on  Occam,  nor  on  any  of  the  school- 
men in  particular.  Nevertheless,  when  Roman- 
Catholic  historians  and  critics  ascribe  it  to  the 
anti-scholastic  philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  quote  its  condemnation  by  the  Fifth 
Council  of  the  Lateran  (1.513)  as  an  argument, 
they  are  certainly  mistaken  :  it  was  openly  avowed 
and  violently  attacked  already  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  all  events,  it  became  the  stumbling- 
block  of  scholasticism  :  for,  however  firmly  and 
decidedly  repudiated,  it  is  a  simple  and  natural 
consequence  of  nominalism;  and,  after  Occam, 
nominalism  reigned  uninterruptedly  in  scholastic 
theology.  It  vras  the  principle  of  Gabriel  Biel 
(d.  1495),  generally  styled  the  last  of  the  school- 
men. LANDEEER. 

Lit. — For  the  various  attempts  at  remodelling 
or  regenerating  scholasticism  by  Raymond  of 
Sabunde,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  Gerson,  see  the 
respective  articles  in  this  work  ;  for  more  detailed 
representations  of  the  history,  character,  and  sig- 
nificance of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  see  R.  D. 
H.V5IPDEN  :  The  Schola.ilic  Philosophy  considered  in 
its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  London,  1832,  3d 
ed.,  183S;  the  same  :  Life  of  Thomas  A(juinas,  a  Dis- 
sertation of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1818;  Ritter  :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
Hamburg,  1836-53,  12  vols.,  vol.  5-8,  Christliche 
Philosophie;  Cousin:  Fragmens  philosophiques ; 
Philosophic  scolastiijue,  Paris,  1810;  Bauthelemy 
Haukeau:  Uistoire  de  la  philosophic  scolastique, 
Pari.s,  18.-)l),  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1881;  W.  Kaulich  : 
Geschichte  derschnlastischen  Philosophie,  Prague,  1st 
part,  1863  (all  published);  Pkanti,  :  Geschichte 
der  Loijik  iui  Abenillande,  Leipzig,  185.3-70,  4  vols. ; 
De  Cupei.y  :  Esprit  de  la  philosophie  scolastique, 
Paris,  1868;  Bach  (R.  C):  Die  Dogmengeschichte 
des  Mittelalters  vom  christologisclimi  Standpnnkte, 
oiler  die  mittelalterliche  Christoloqie  vom  8.  his  16. 
Jahr.,  Wien,  1873-75,  2  vols.;  Thomasius:  Dog- 
mengeschichte des  Mittelalters  u.  der  Tieformations- 
zelt,  Erlangen,  1876  ;  Imwe  :  Der  Knmpf  zwischen 
dem  liealismus  u.  NomlnalUmus  im  Mittelalter,  Prag, 
1876  (92  pp.);  K.  Werner:  Die  Scholaslik  des 
spateren  Mittelalters,  Wien,  1881-83,  3  vols. ;  the 
same :  Die  nominalisirende  Psychologie  der  Scliola.i- 
tik  des  spateren  Mittelalters,  Wien,  1882;  W  T. 
Townsknd:  The  Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1882. 

SCHOLIUM,  The,  occupies  a  middle  position 
bctwf'cn  tlie  gloss  or  marginal  note  on  a  single 
passage  and  the  commentary,  or  the  full  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  work.     It  mav  be  defined  as 


a  sti-ing  of  notes  made  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
and  it  occuis  in  that  sense  in  the  works  of  Cicero. 
As  instances  of  .scholia  may  be  mentioned  thf 
commentaries  of  Xicliolas  of  Lyra,  the  notes  of 
Hugo  Grotins,  and  more  especially  the  Gnomon 
of  J.  A.   BeuLjel  (.Jth  ed.,  Tiibingen^  ls35.  2  vols.). 

SCHONHERR,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  Nov.  30, 
1770,  at  Memel;  was  tiie  son  of  a  Prussian  ser- 
geant; in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
witli  a  inercliant  at  Kbnigsberg,  but  soon  aVian- 
doned  commerce,  and,  after  preparatory  studies, 
entered  the  university  of  that  city  as  st\uient  of 
theology,  1792  ;  turned  from  theology  to  metaiihys- 
ics,  and  finding  the  views  of  Kant  unpalatable, 
and  unable  to  satisfy  liis  eager  thirst  for  light 
on  the  momentous  themes  of  immortality  and  the 
destiny  of  man,  made  independent  in(juiries  de- 
signed to  harmonize  nature  and  reason  with  the 
declarations  of  Holy  Scriptine,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  two  pamphlets (.Si'(?(^ 
der  Gottlichen  Offenlmrung,  Konigsberg,  1804).  He 
was  wont  to  unfold  his  views  to  a  small  circle  of 
friend.s :  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  their  meet- 
ings as  inimical  to  the  teachings  of  tlie  ciiurch, 
and  sectarian,  jiroved  vnisuccessful ;  for  the  Minis- 
terium  for  Cultus  declared  (1814)  that  his  notions, 
being  clearly  meant  to  sustain  the  docti'ines  of  the 
Bible,  were  ethically  not  only  not  dangerous,  but 
beneficial.  The  presentation  of  his  unsystematic 
system  in  different  German  universities  had  but 
little  encouragement ;  and  after  six  years  spent  as 
a  private  tutor  he  returned  (1800)  to  Konigsberg, 
and  settled  there,  lecturing  in  private  on  his 
favorite  themes,  and  died  in  Spittelliof,  Oct.  15, 
1826.  He  and  his  philosophy  were  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  Religious  Suit 
(1835-42),  the  whole  subject  came  up  again,  and 
gave  rise  to  immerous  puljlications,  of  which  a 
fuller  account  is  given  in  Ebei,  (q.v.).  The  whole 
literature,  with  full  particulars  of  the  cosmogony 
and  peculiar  teaching  of  this  theo.sophist,  may  be 
seen  in  Faith  Victorious,  being  an  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Labors,  and  of  the  Times,  of  the  Venerable 
Dr.  .Johann  Ebel,  etc.,"  N.Y.,  1882,  by  the  present 
writer.  See  art.  by  Ekukam,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog,  xiii.  620-(i47.  J.  I.  mombert. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholastic  THEOi-0(iY. 

SCHOTT,  Heinrich  August,  b.  at  Leipzig.  Dec. 
5,  17S0;  d.  at  Jena,  Dec.  2!l,  1835.  He  sUidied 
theology  in  his  tuitive  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1805,  at  Wittenberg  in  1809, 
and  at  .Jena  in  1.S12.  His  juincipal  work  is  his 
Theoric  der  Ikrnlsamkeil.  Leipzig,  1815-28,  3  vols. 

SCHOTTGEN,  Christian,  b.  at  Wurzen,  March 
14,  1087;  d.  at  Dresden,  Dec.  15,  1751.  He  was 
.school  principal  in  Francfort  (1716),  Stargard 
(1719),  and  of  the  "  Kreuzschulo  "  at  Dresden 
(1727).  He  wrote  De  secta  Flagtllanlium  corn- 
men/.,  Leipzig,  1711  ;  Vom  I'rsprung  des  Gregorius- 
Fe.fA'.-,  Francfort-am-O.,  1716;  Horw  Ebraica;  et 
TalmudicfE  in  universum  N.  Testamenlum,  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  1733,  1742,  2  vols. ;  Je.ius  der  icahre 
Messias,  Leipzig,  1748  (in  great  part  merely  a 
German  reproduction  of  the  preceding);  A^ovum 
lexicon  qr.-lat.  in  JV.  T.,  Leipzig,  1746,  last  edition 
by  Spojiii,  Ilalle.  1819;  Tritnrrr  et  fullonia:,  Leip- 
zig. 17ti-';.  (rcprinliMl  from  I'coi.ixd's  Thesaurus). 
"SCHROCKH,  Johann  Matthias,  a  distinguislied 
church  Insturian  ;  was  b.  of  Protestant  parents  in 
Vienna,  .July  20,  1733 ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Aug.  2, 
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1S08.  In  1751  lie  entered  the  univereity  of  Giitr 
tiugeii,  where  he  came  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  Mosheini  and  Micliaeiis.  Alter  sin.-nding 
.several  years  in  literary  labors  in  connection  willi 
his  uncle,  Professor  Karl  Andreas  Bell,  at  I.eiiJ- 
zij^,  and  in  lectiu'inj;  as  docent  until  he  was  a|>- 
pointed  professor  in  1701,  he  left  Leipzig  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  professorshiji  of  ix)etry  at  Witten- 
berg, from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  church  history  in  177o.  lie  gave  three  lec- 
tures a  day  m  his  department,  and  to  these  labors 
added  a  rare  diligence  of  autiioi-sliip.  lie  died 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  ste]>-ladder  while  ] 
he  was  reaching  up  for  some  liooks  in  his  lilirary. 
His  great  work,  a  monument  of  immense  industry  ■ 
(Leipzig,  17(iS-lS12),  was  his  Ausfiiltrtiche  Gesch.  : 
af.  christl.  A'lrc/ie  (romplete  History  of  the  Chris-! 
tian  Church),  in  45  vols.  The  last  two  volumes  of 
the  ten  upon  the  period  since  the  Reformation  were 
completed  by  Tzschirner.  They  cover  the  history 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Other  church  historians 
have  written  in  a  better  style,  and  have  under- 1 
stood  certain  (leriods  and  movements  more  fully  ; 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  no  other  work  covering 
such  a  long  period,  combining  so  many  excellen- 
ces. A  handbook  of  churcli  history  (Hi.iloria  relir/. 
el  eccles.  Cliristi  ailumhrala  In  usinii  tectionum)  aj>- 
peared  in  Berlin,  1777,  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions (fifth,  1808)  during  the  author's  lifetime, 
and  was  issued  by  Marheinecke  for  the  seventh 
time,  1S28.  He  also  prepared  the  Allgcmeine. 
Biographie,  1767-91,  8  vols.  See  K.  L.  Nitzsch  : 
Ueber  J.  J/.  Schriickh' s  Sludieiiweise  u.  Maximcn, 
Weimar,  1809  ;  Tzsciiirxek  :  Ueber  Johann  M. 
Schrijckh's  Leben,  KaraL'ler,  unit  Sc/irlflen,  Leipzig,  , 
1812.  o.  II.  KI.IPl'ET.. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  the  fiither  of  modern 
Hebrew  grammar;  w;i.s  b.  at  (jruningen,  in  1680, 
and  early  destined  to  a  thcolo^^ical  career.  He 
studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  wliich  he  afterwards 
combined  the  study  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Ral> 
binic.  The  tirst-fruit  of  these  studies  was  a 
public  disi>utation,  which  he  lield  witli  Gusselius 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  whicli 
he  maintained  that  the  Arabic  is  indispensably 
neces.sary  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
and  became  acc^uainted  with  Keland,  who  edited  ! 
his  Atiimailiemioiies  I'hiluloijica  in  Jubuin,  Utrecht,  I 
1708  In  the  year  170!)  he  was  ]>romoted  as  doc 
tor  of  theology,  and  in  1711  he  took  charge  of 
the  pa.storate  at  Wa.s.senaer,  which,  however,  he 
soon  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  academy  in  Franecker.  In  1720  he 
was  called  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Leyden, 
and  died  tlu^re  Ja!i    20,  1750. 

The  services  which  Schultiins  rendered  to  phi- 
lology are  of  gr<'at  value.      He  wa.s  the  first  to 
overturn  thi;  notion  that    Hebrew  is  the  original 
language  given  to  man  by  God,  and  showed  that  | 
the  Hebrew   was   nothing   but  a   branch  of   the  | 
8liemitic  st4.Mn,  and  that  Arabic  »as  an  indis|><'ii- 1 
sable  means  for  the  undiTslaiiding  of  the  Hebrew. 
Thus  he  o|M'ned  a  new  path  in  Hebrew  grammar' 
and  biblical  exegesis,  advancing  at  the  .same  time 
the  study  of  t)riental  languages.     Of  his  works 
which  pertain  to  Hebrew  grammar  and  biblical 
literature,    we   mention,    Orir/ines    llrhnra,    etc., 
Franecker,  1721-38,  2   voLs.,   luid  a  preliminary 


work,  De  De/'eclibws  lIodierncE  Linyua  Ilebrace, 
Franecker  1731  (new  edition  of  both  work.s,  Ley- 
den, 1761)  ;  Inslitulioues  ad  fuudaiiieuta  linyua 
/hbniicw,  etc.,  Leyden,  1737,  1756  ;  ]'elus  el  regia 
via  Ihbiaizandi,  etc.,  Leyden,  1738  (a  rejoinder  to 
his  opponents,  which  he  carries  further  in  Excur- 
sus ad  capul  primum  vial  veltris  el  rer/icc,  Hebrai- 
zundi,  etc.,  Leyden,  1739) ;  Liber  Joblcum  nova 
versione,  Leyden,  1737,  2  vols. ;  Pruverbia  Sulomo- 
nis,  etc.,  Leyden,  1748,  an  abridgment  of  which 
was  published  by  G.  .1.  L.  Vogel,  Halle,  1709.  Ten 
separately  printed  ilissertationsand  addresses  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son,  in  Opera  minora, 
etc.,  Halle,  1769.  In  manuscript  he  left  commen- 
taries on  different  booksof  the  Old  Testament,  a  He- 
brew lexicon,  and  an  Aram<ean  grammar.  Comp. 
Vriemokt:  Eulogium  Sc/iullensii,  in  Athencc  Frisi- 
acvc,  pp.  762-77i;  [Liciitenbeugku  :  Encyclo- 
pt'die  des  Sciences  Helit/euses,  s.v.  ;  FUkst:  Bibl. 
Judaica.  iii.  j>.  291;  .SrKi.sscii.XEiDEK ;  Biblio- 
yrapliisc/ics  lldmlhurli.  p.  12!)].  AKNOLD. 

SCHWARTZ,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sonu- 
enburg,  Prn.^sia,  Oct.  20,  1726;  d.  at  Tanjore, 
Feb.  13,  1798 ;  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
successful  niis.siouaries  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  .studied  theology  at  Halle ;  and,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Tamil  language,  he  was 
.sent  as  missionary  to  Trauquebar  in  1750  by  the 
Danish  Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  service  of  the  Society  for  I'ro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  in  London,  in  1707, 
his  station  was  in  1779  removed  to  Tanjore,  where 
he  remained  to  his  death.  He  founded  many  con- 
gregations among  the  natives,  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  during  the  war  of  Ilyder  Ali, 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  and 
character  of  Euro|>e  resjiected  and  trusted  in 
India.  See  1'kakson:  Memoirs  of  C.  F.  Schwarl:, 
]S:!4;  J.  F.  Fengek:  Gescliichte  der  Irankebar. 
Mission.  Grimnia,  1S45.  11.  tilNliEKT. 

SCHWARZ,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Christian,  b. 
at  Giesseu,  May  30,  1766;  d.  at  Heiilelbeig,  April 
3,  1837.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  city, 
held  .several  [jastoral  charges  in  Hesse,  and  wa.- 
in  1804  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  took  a  great  interest  in  pedagogy, 
founded  pros)x;rous  educational  iustitutions,  and 
jjublished  in  1835  his  Lehrbucit  der  Erziehungs-  unit 
Unterrichls-lehre  (3  vols.),  which,  containing  an 
elaborate  history  of  pedagogy,  still  is  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  lIlXUEHllAaE.N". 

SCHWEBEL,  Johann,  b..-vt  Pforzheim  in  Baden, 
14911;  d.  at  Zw.ibnicken,  May  19,  l.MO.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  his  native  city,  a  cele- 
brated institution;  entered  the  order  of  (he  Holy 
.Spirit,  and  was  onlaiiied  a  jjriest  in  l.")14.  but  em- 
braced the  Keformation,  left  the  order  in  1519, 
began  to  preach  evangelical  truths,  but  was  in 
1.522  compelled  to  flee,  and  seek  refuge  w  ith  I'laiiz 
von  .Sickingen.  In  the  following  yim-  he  .siltled 
at  ZHcibruckeii  in  the  Palatinate,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life,  active  in  introdu- 
cing the  Keformation.  His  Latin  writings  a|>- 
iM'ared  at  Zwcibruckeii,  in  two  volumes,  1595-07; 
Iiis  Gi-rman,  also  in  two  Volumes,  in  l.'i!l8. 

SCHWEGLER,  Albert,  the  most  distinguished 
represcntalive  ul  llii'  Tubingen  .school  next  to 
Banr;  was  b.  at  .Michelbach,  \Vurteml>erg.  Feb. 
10,  \^\i)\  d.  ut  Tubingen,  Jan.  5,  ls.")7;  studied 
at  Uiu  seiniuoiics  of   Schonthal  and  Tubingen ; 
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devoted  liiiuself  especially  to  the  study  of  churcli 
history ;  was  for  nearly  a  year  pastor  at  Bebeii- 
hauseii;  became  decent  iu  philosophy  at  Tiibin- 
geu  1S43,  professor  of  Honian  literature  aud 
antiquities  in  IS-IS,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
professor  of  ancient  history.  He  distinguished 
himself  •greatly  at  the  university,  and  studied  with 
zeal  the  Ilegelian  i>hilosophy.  In  1841  appeared 
his  Montanism  and  l/ie  Chruilian  Church  in  Ihe 
Second  Century  (^Der  Moulanismus  u.  d.  christliche 
Kirche  d.  2.  Jahrhuml.).  Through  Strauss'  Lehen 
Jesu  and  other  studies  he  found  himself  at  vari- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  in  1846 
published  (at  Tubingen)  his  Post-Apostolic  Aye 
\D.  nachapost.  Zeitalter).  It  was  written  iu  six  | 
months,  and  exaggerates  the  Baur  hypothesis  of 
the  early  church,  and  dislocates  the  origin  of  the 
writings  of  the  Xew  Testament.  The  w-ork  as- 
serts that  early  Christianity  was  pure  Ebionism, 
and  builds  up  the  history  of  the  early  church  on 
this  foundation.  The  author  had  already  declared 
himself  for  this  theory  in  his  work  on  ^lontanisni. 
In  1847  Schwegler  edited  The  Clementine  Hotnilies,  \ 
and  in  1852  Eusebius,  and  published  a  translation 
and  exposition  of  .Aristotle's  Metaphysics  ( Ueher- 
setzung  und  ErUiutefung  der  aristot.  Metaphysik), 
1847;  A  History  of  Philosophy,  1848,  [11th  ed., 
1882,  Eng.  trans,  by  J.  H.  Seelye,  New  York,  and  ; 
Stirling,  London,  1872,  etc.];  and  a  History  of  ' 
Rome.  3  vols.,  1853-58.  iferzog.      I 

SCHWENKFELD  and  the   SCHWENKFELD- 
ERS.     See  Tu.nkers.  [ 

SCHYN,  Hermannus,  b.  in  Amsterdam,  1062; 
d.  there  1727.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leydeu  and 
Utrecht,  and  began  to  practise  at  Rotterdam,  but 
■was  drawn  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  became  j 
in  1686  preacher  to  the  Mennonites  in  Rotterdam,  , 
and  in  1690  to  the  Doopsgezenden  iu  Amsterdam.  ' 
He  published  sermons  and  other  ediiicatory  w  rit- 
iugs;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  Historia  Men-  I 
nonitarum  (.Vmst.,  1723,  2  vols.),  not  a  complete  ' 
or  pragmatic  history  of  the  movement,  yet  rich  in 
valuable  information.       J.  J.  VAX  OOSTERZEE. 

SCOTCH  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH.  It  was  | 
drawn  up  by  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  at  the 
request  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  which  assem- 
bled at  Edinburgh  Ln  August,  1560,  after  the  death 
of  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Guise  (June),  and 
the  close  of  the  civil  war.  It  cousists  of  a  preface  ' 
and  twenty-five  articles  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  | 
religion,  which  are  briefly,  tersely,  aud  vigorously 
stated.  It  agrees  with  the  other  Reformed  Con- 1 
fessions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  more  pro-  \ 
nounced  in  its  opposition  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  than  most  of  them.  It  was  rather  hastily 
composed  in  four  days,  twice  read,  article  by  arti- 
cle, in  Parliament,  aud  adopted  by  the  same  as 
being  "  based  upon  the  infallible  word  of  God."  j 
Only  three  temporal  lords  voted  against  it,  for  the 
reason  that  tliey  believed  as  their  forefathers  be- 
lieved. The  Roman-Catholic  bishops  were  called 
upon  to  object  and  refute,  but  kept  silence.  Seven  j 
years  later  (1.567),  after  the  abdication  of  Queen  i 
Mary,  the  Confession  was  re-adopted,  and  the  Re- 
formed  Kirk  of  Scotland  formally  acknowledged 
aud  established.  In  1580  the  Confession  was 
signed  by  King  James  II.,  and  a  supplementary 
confession  (soinelinies  called  the  Second  Scotch 
Confession)  added  to  it.  It  contiimed  to  be  the 
•only  doctrinal  standard  of  Scotland  recognized  by 


the  civil  government  till  the  revolution  of  1688 ; 
but  it  was  practically  sui>erseded  by  the  AVe.'^t- 
minster  Confession,  whicli  is  more  logical  and 
complete,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Covenanters 
I  and  the  General  .\ssemWy  during  (he  Common- 
'  wealth.  The  Scotch  Confession  is  printed  iu  the 
.\cts  of  the  Scotch  Pailiament  for  1560 :  in  Kkox  : 
History  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  (ed.  Laing,  vol. 
ii.)  ;  in  Calderwood  :  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land;  in  DuxLOP  :  Collection  of  Scotch  Co/ifessions 
(vol.  ii.)  ;  in  Xiemeyer  :  Collec.  Confess.  Reform. 
(Latin  only);  and  in  Schakf  :  Hist,  of  the  Creeds  of 
Christfndom.  vol.  iii.  487-485  (English  and  Latin); 
comp.  vol.  i.  680-696.  rniLii'  schaff. 

SCOTCH  PARAPHRASES.  In  May,  1742,  the 
General  .\ssenibly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  William 
Robertson  (father  of  the  historian  ;  nunister  of 
London  Wall,  Borthwick,  and  Old  Grej-friars, 
Edinburgh ;  d.  about  1743),  Robert  Blair  (b. 
in  Edinburgh,  1699;  d.  Feb.  4, 1746:  minister  of 
Athelstaneford,  East  Lothian,  1731 ;  author  of 
The  Grace,  1743),  and  others,  to  make  or  collect 
translations  in  verse  of  select  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Their  work  Was  sanctioned  by  the  Assem- 
bly, 1751,  and  appeared  as  Scripture  Songs,  forty- 
five  in  number,  and  now  rare.  In  1775  another 
committee  undertook  the  revision  of  these,  add- 
ing twenty-two  paraphrases  and  five  hynms.  The 
complete  result  was  approved  and  printed,  1781. 
Among  the  revisers  were  Hugh  Bl.\ir  (author  of 
the  well-known  Rhetoric,  1783,  and  Sentions,  1777- 
1800;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  April  7,  1718;  d.  Dee. 
27,  1800;  minister  of  the  High  Church,  1758; 
professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1762), 
JoHX  Logan  (b.  near  Edinburgh,  1748;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  28,  1788;  minister  at  Leith,  1773; 
author  of  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  etc.),  John 
Morrison,  D.D.  (b.  Coimtj-  of  Aberdeen,  1749; 
minister  of  Canisbay,  Caithness,  1780;  d.  there 
.June  12,  1798 ;  translated  book  ii.  of  the  .Sneid, 
1787),  and  William  Cameron  (b.  1751  ;  stud- 
ied at  Aberdeen ;  minister  of  Kirknewton  in 
Midlothian,  1785;  d.  Nov.  17,  1811;  author  of 
sundry  poems,  etc.).  Each  of  these  is  believed 
to  have  written  one  or  more  of  the  Paraphrases, 
but  the  precise  authorship  cannot  be  determined 
iu  every  case.  Some  twenty  were  altered  or  re- 
written from  Watts,  and  three  from  Doddridge ; 
one  each  was  conta-ibutcd  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  Dr. 
J.  Ogilvie,  and  W.  Randall ;  three  are  by  W. 
Robertson  (1742-51),  and  several  bj-  Morrison. 
Cameron's  name  appeals  chiefly  as  an  improver  of 
other  men's  verses.  The  most  important  share, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality,  was  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Michael  Bruce  (1746-67 :  see 
.\ppendix),  intrusted,  after  the  author's  death,  to 
Logan,  and  by  him  basely  used,  and  published  as 
his  own.  The  Paraphrases  are  marked  by  a  dry 
neatness  aud  precision  of  style,  which  excludes 
whatever  could  offend  the  most  sober  taste,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  lyrical  or  devotional  fire. 
Their  eminent  respectability  and  long  sen-ice  have 
made  them  household  words  in  Scotland,  and  they 
have  been  constantly  and  largely  drawn  upon  by 
English  and  .\merican  hymnals.       F.  M.  BIRD. 

SCOTLAND,  Churches  of.  See  Presbyte- 
rian Cm  ncHKs. 

SCOTT,  Elizabeth,  the  author  of  many  once 
popular  and  useful  hymns;  was  b.  at  Norwich, 
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Eng.,  probably  in  1708;  and  d.  at  Wethersfield,  .See  Allibonk,  s.  v.,  for  bibliographical  and  criti- 
Conu.,  June  13,  1776.  She  refu.sed  the  hand,  but  i  cal  remarks  ri's]K.'ctinjj  this  Commentary.  Scott's 
retained  the  friend.ship,  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  I  Essays  on  Ihr  Most  ImporUint  Sulijeclf  in  Religion 
introduced  to  her  a  di.stiniruished  Xew-Euglander,  I  were  published  in  1793,  15tli  ed.,  1844.  His 
Col.  Elisha  Williams  (l(j01-17.J5;,  once  (IT'JG-W)  i  Works,  edited  bv  his  .son,  appeared  in  1S23,  10 
rector  of  Yale  College.  Having  mairied  him  in  ]  vols.  See  his  iLi/e,  London,  1822,  New  York, 
1751,  she  migrated  to  Connecticut.     In  1701  she    lSr)G. 

married  Hon.  William  Smith  of  New  York.  After  !  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY  has  several  very 
his  death,  in  17G9,  she  lived  with  relatives  of  her  I  marked  features,  determined  by  the  bones  rather 
lirst  husband  at  Wethei-sfield,  Conn.  Her  hynms  i  than  by  the  flesh.  First,  It  professes  to  proceed  by 
were  begun  at  her  father's  suggestion,  and  most '  the  method  of  induction,  tiiat  is,  by  the  ob.serva- 
of  them  written  jirobably  before  his  death  in  j  tion  of  facts.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  physi- 
1740;  but  they  did  not  see  the  light  till   much    cal  sciences,  and  differs  entirely  from  the  ancient 


later.  .\  few  of  them  appeared  in  Dr.  Dodd's 
Christian  Magazine  (1703-04),  twenty-one  in  Asil 
and  Evans's  Colleclion  (1709),  and  eight  of  them, 
with  twelve  more,  in  DoiiKi.i.'s  \ew  Selection 
(18o0).  Her  entire  jxietical  manuscript  is  in  the 
library  of  Yale  College.  F.  m.  bikd. 

SCOTT,  Levi,  D.D.,  senior  bishop  of  theMeth- 


and  mediaeval  .systems,  which  sought  to  discover 
truth  by  analysis  and  deduction,  from  the  joint 
dogmatic  and  deductive  method  of  Descartes  and 
his  school,  from  the  critical  method  of  Kant, 
and  the  dialectic  of  Hegel.  Second,  It  observ-es 
its  facts,  not  by  the  external  seii.ses,  but  Iiy  self- 
consciousness.      In   this   respect  it  differs  from 


odi.st-Episcopal  Cliuich;  b.  near  Cantwell's  Bridge    physical   science   and    from  the  materialist  and 
(now  Odessa),  Del.,  Oct.  11, 1802  ;  d.  there  Tliur.s-  ^  physiological  .schools  of  our  day.     It  does  look  at 


day,  July  12,  1882.  He  was  licen.sed,  1825,  and 
received  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  18"26. 
From  1840  to  1843  he  was  jirincipal  of  Dickinson 
Grammar-School,  Carlisle,  Penn.;  was  a  member 
of  every  General  Conference  from  1837  to  18.52 ;  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  served 
the  church  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  brother  of  Elizabeth  Scott, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  the  com- 
mentat<^)r;  was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Lowestoft 
in  Suffolk,  Ipswich  (1737-74),  and  Ilopton  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  d.    1775.     Apart  from  some  ser- 


the  brain  and  nerves  (Heid  and  Brown,  and,  in  our 
day,  Calderwood,  looked  at  these),  but  it  is  merely 
to  aid  it  in  investigating  purely  mental  phe- 
nomena falling  under  the  eye  of  consciousness. 
Third,  By  the  observations  of  consciousness  it 
discovers  principles  working  in  the  mind  prior  to 
and  independent  of  our  observation  of  them  or 
of  our  experience :  these  it  calls  reason  in  the 
first  degree  as  distingui.shed  from  reasoning,  in- 
tuition, common  sense  (Keid),  fundamental  laws 
of  thought  (Stewart).  "I'his  is  its  important  char- 
acteristic, distinguishing  it  from  Locke,  and  from 


mons,  all  his  publications  were  poetical :  the  chief  empiricists  who  discover  nothing  higher  than  the 
of  them  are.  The  Book  of  Job  in  Ent/lish  Ferae  |  generalization  of  a  gathered  experience;  whereas 
(1771),  and  the  meritorious  anii  interesting  volume  ,  the  .Scottish  school  di.scover  principles  above  ex- 


of  Lyric  I'uems,  Devotional  and  Moral  (1773) 
These  are  designed  '•  to  form  a  kind  of  little  jweti- 
cal  system  of  piety  and  morals,"  and  cover  in  care- 
ful order  the  whole  ground  of  what  he  considered 
most  important  in  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
His  opinions  .seem  to  have  been  semi-Arian  ;  and 
his  hymns  liave  been  chiefly,  thougli  by  no  means 
exclusively,  u.sed  bv  Unitarians.  The  most  famil- 
iar of  them  are,  "  llasten,  sinner,  to  be  wise,"  and 
"  Angels,  roll  the  rock  away."  F.  M.  bikd. 


jxrieiice,  and  regulating  experience.  Mental  phi- 
losophy is  in  a  sense  inductive,  as  it  is  by  induction 
we  di.scover  fundamental  laws  and  their  mode  of 
operation;  but  the.se  laws  exist  prior  to  induc- 
tion, and  guide  to  and  guarantee  primitive  truth. 
The  influential  philo.sophy,  when  the  .Scottish 
school  arose,  was  that  of  Locke,  whose  Essay  on 
Human  Understandinr/  was  published  in  1090. 
The  early  Scotti.sh  metaphysicians  express  their 
great  obligations  to  Locke,  and  never  differ  from 


SCOTT,  Thomas,  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  I  him  without  expressing  a  regret  that  they  are 
Brayt<jft,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  10,  1747  ;  d.  at  Aston  obliged  to  do  so.  But,  in  order  to  ket'])  his  expe 
.Sandford,  Buckingham.shire,  Ajiril  10,  1821.     He''     ''     '■'         '      '  .  -r.-        ■--^- 

was  ordained  priest  in  1773;  and  in  1781  he  suc- 
ceeded .John  Newton,  who  had  converted  him  to 


rieniial  philo.sophy  from  drifting  into  .scepticism, 
thev  call  in  certain  primitive  principles. 
1^ :„  ii..*„i yii'ni    i*Tii!\    —  i_: 


Calvinism,  as  curate  of  Olney.  In  1785  he  be- 
came cha]>lain  of  the  I..ock  Hospital,  London,  and 
in  1801  vicar  of  A.stoii  .Sandford.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  The  Force  of  Truth :  a  Marrrtlnus 
Narratire  of  I/uman  Life,  r.,ondon,  1779  (lOtli  ed., 
Edinburgh,  ISlO),  an  account  of  his  religious 
change.  His  most  important  work,  and  that  for 
which  he  is  so  celebrated,  is  A  l-'niniiy  liilite  with 
yoles,  1788-92,  5  vols.,  rep<'atedly  re-issued  and 
reprinted,  several  American  e<lition8.  This  h.ia 
long  been  considered  a  model  family  Bible,  and 

has  been  read  more  wiilely,  fMThaps,  than  any  matter  as  a  substjince,  so  Hume  denit 
other.  It  s]>eaks  volumes  for  Scott's  iniliistry  and  enc<'  of  mind  na  a  substance,  and  ri'diices  every 
skill,  that  without  early  educational  advnnt^iges,  thing  to  sensation  and  idea-s,  with  relations  diw- 
oppressed  by  |X)Verty,  and  compelled  for  years  be-  covered  between  them;  that  of  cause  and  effect 
fore  his  ordination  to  earn  his  living  lus  a  farm-  j  U-ing  merely  that  nf  invariable  anteeedenee  and 
laborer,  lie  yet  w.is  able  to  acf|uiri'  cousidenible  coiiseipieno'.  (.See  hjs  'I'rralinr  <f  Human  Saturt, 
learning,  and  to  present  it  in  so  |>opular  a  way.  I  1739.)     In  An  Imiuiry  cnncemimj  the  I'rincijiles  oj 


Francis  Huteheson  (l(i94-1740),  an  Irishman  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Gla.sgow,  is  entitled  to 
l)e  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.  In  his 
Jnr/uiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Iileas  of  Jhauly  and 
I'irlur  (1725),  ami  in  .In  Essay  on  the  Aalure  and 
Conduct  of  the  Passions  ami  Affections,  with  lllus- 
Irutinns  oj  the  Moral  Sense  (1728),  he  calls  in  a 
moral  .sense,  afU'r  the  manner  of  .Shaftesbury,  to 
oppose  the  defective  ethical  theory  of  Ixicke." 
David  Hume  a|>|H-ared  in  the  mean  time  (1711- 
(!).      As   Berkeley   had   <lenii'd   the  exisl4'nce  of 

the  exist- 
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Morals  he  repifsented  virtue  as  consisting  in  the 
agreeable  ami  useful.  Tlic  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cians had  now  to  Jefeml  truth  I'roni  tlie  scepti- 
cism of  tlieir  cuuntrvmau. 

Thomas  Keid  (1710-U(J)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fittest  representative  of  the  schooL  lie  was 
a  professor,  first  in  Aberdeen,  and  then  in  Glas- 
gow. He  publisiied  An  Ini/uirij  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  in  1764, 
followed  by  Essiii/s  on  the  Intellectual  Poiuers  of 
Man,  in  17S5,  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers, 
in  17SS.  Ill  these  works  he  opposes  vigorously 
Locke's  views  as  to  idea,  which  had  culminated  in 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  shows  that  there  is 
in  the  mind  a  reason  in  the  first  degree,  or  a  com- 
mon sense,  which  gives  us  a  foundation  of  truth 
and  morality.  A  number  of  otliei'  writers  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  about  the  same  time,  such  as 
James  Beattie  (1735-1802),  author  of  Essay  on 
Truth,  and  George  Campbell  (1710-96),  author  of 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  —  all  attacking  Hume,  and 
defending  the  truth  on  much  the  same  principles 
as  Reid. 

Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1S2S)  was  the  most  illus- 
trious disciple  of  Ileid,  and  sought  to  establish 
what  he  called  the  "fundamental  laws  of  human 
belief."  By  his  clear  exposition  and  his  elegant 
style  he  recommended  the  Scottish  metaphysics 
to  the  English  people.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Reid  and  Stewart  liad  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  France,  where  it  was  used  to  check  the 
sensationalism  of  Condillac,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  was  taught  in  nearly 
every  college,  and  was  employed  to  defend  the 
great  truths  of  natural,  and  so  to  supply  evidence 
iu  favor  of  revealed,  religion. 

Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820)  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  who  were 
charged  by  him  with  introducing  too  many  first 
principles.  He  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  the  ideologists  of  France. 
He  allowed  to  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  was  merely  that  of  invariable  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  but  argued,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  Hume,  that  the  relation  was  discovered 
intuitively.  He  thus  kept  up  his  relationship  to 
the  genuine  Scottish  school,  and  defended  the 
great  truths  of  natural  religion.  In  his  lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  published 
posthumously,  he  discoiu-sed  brilliantly  ou  sug- 
gestion and  on  the  emotions. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  philosophy  of  his  country.  He  expounded 
with  great  eloijuence  the  views  of  Butler  as  to  the 
nature  and  supremacy  of  conscience.  None  of 
the  Scotti-sh  metaphysicians  o]iposrd  religion  — 
Hume  did  not  belong  to  the  school;  but  Chalmers 
was  tlie  first  who  broudit  the  philosophy  of  Scot- 
land into  harmony  with  the  evangelical  faith  of 
the  nation.  He  argued  fiom  the  moral  power  in 
man,  as  Kant  did,  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
man's  responsibility  and  immortality,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  moral  law,  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  and  the  need  of  an  atonement. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is,  always  with  Reid, 
the  most  noted  {)hilosoi>her  of  the  .Scottish  scliool. 
As  Reid  was  distinguished  for  his  observation 
and  shrewd  sense,  Hamilton  was  for  his  erudition 
and  hi.s  logical  power.     AVhile  he  belongs  to  the 


Scottish  school,  he  sought  to  ciimliine  with  it  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  In 
Xote  A,  a  dissertation  ajipeiuled  to  lieid's  Col- 
lected Works,  he  shows  that  common  sense,  by 
which  he  means  our  primary  beliefs,  has  been 
held  b}'  all  the  most  profomid  thinkers  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  In  his  Loyic  he  sought  to 
restore  the  old  sy.stem,  but  sought,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Kant,  to  improve  it,  especially  by  insisting 
on  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
In  his  Metaphysics  he  has  a  good  classification  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Some  members  of  the 
school  do  not  approve  of  his  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge  and  the  negative  doctrines  of 
causation  and  infinity  expounded  in  his  Discus- 
sions. 

The  Scotti.sh  school  has  several  excellent  quali- 
ties in  its  relation  to  religion.  All  its  members 
seek  to  imfold  with  care  the  properties  and  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  thus  furnish  the  best  antidotes 
against  materialism.  Thej'  find  in  the  mind  it- 
self grand  laws  or  principles  which  guarantee 
truth,  such  as  the  necessary  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  implying  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
j  moral  power  implying  an  indelible  distinction 
I  between  right  and  wrong.  "While  thus  furnish- 
ing an  introduction  to  religion,  and  aiding  it,  it 
does  not  seek  to  absorb  it,  as  do  the  idealism  of 
Schelling  and  the  dialectic  of  Hegel.  The  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians  have  always  been  somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  higher  speculations  of  certain 
German  philosophers.  Hamilton,  in  his  Discus- 
sions, cuts  down  the  idea  of  the  absolute  as  de- 
fended by  Schelling  and  Cousin,  by  showing  that 
it  involves  contradictions.  (For  accounts  and 
criticisms,  see  Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of 
Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  by  Dugald 
Stewaut,  lUcole  J^cossasse  by  Cousin,  and  espe- 
cially The  Scottish  Philosophy  Bioyraphical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical,  from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton,  by 
James  McCosh.)  J.VME8  McCOSH. 

SCOTUS  ERIGENA,  John.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  in 
Ireland  between  800  and  815.  He  came  to  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald  as  a  man  of  mature 
age ;  and  he  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  Pru- 
dentius,  who  left  the  court  in  817.  He  came  from 
Ireland,  in  one  of  whose  flourishing  cloistral 
schools  he  had  been  educated ;  and  his  surname, 
Scotus  or  Scotigcna,  applied  to  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries,—  Pope  Kicholas  I.,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald;  Prudentius,  in  his  De  Prcedes- 
tinationc;  the  synod  of  Langres  (859),  etc.,  — yields 
no  argument  against  his  being  a  native  ot  that 
country,  as  its  original  Latin  name  was  Scotia 
Major.  His  other  surname,  first  occurring  in  the 
oldest  nmnu.scripts  of  his  translation  of  Dionysius 
Areopagita,  points  directly  to  Ireland  in  both  of 
its  derivations,  —  leruytna,  from  the  Greek  iepoi 
('•  born  in  the  island  of  the  saints  "),  and  Eriyena, 
from  "Erin,"  the  old  native  name  of  the  country. 
Similar  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to 
the  place,  date,  and  circumstances  of  his  death. 
Ingulf,  in  his  Historia  Abbatiae  Croylandensis, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  in  his  De  Reyibus  Anylorum 
et  Danorum,  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury,  and  others, 
tell  us  that  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  about  883;   that  he  was  up- 
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pointed  teaclier  at  tlie  sc-liool  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards abbot  of  Malriiesbury ;  aud  that  he  filially, 
probably  about  SOI,  wa-s  killed  by  his  own  pupils, 
and  ill  the  church.  Mabillon,  in  Act.  Sancl.  Onl. 
S.  Beneil.,  Xatalis  Alexander,  in  his  Ilisl.  Ecct. 
Sticc,  ix.,  the  Ilisloire  Lilt,  tie  ta  France,  v.,  and 
others,  reject  this  report  as  fabulous;  because  it 
seems  ini|>o:>sible  to  them  that  a  man  who  hail 
been  coiufi-mncd  by  a  pope  and  a  synod  for  hold- 
injj  heretical  opinions  should  afterwards  be  made 
an  abbot:  but  the  argument  is  not  of  any  great 
weight. 

At  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  was  re- 
•ceived  with  great  honor.  lie  enjoyed  the  particu- 
lar favor  of  the  king,  was  made  director  of  the 
palatial  school,  and  became  intimately  ac(|uainted 
with  all  the  scholars  of  the  court,  —  a  Ilincniar, 
a  Lupus,  an  I'suard,  a  Hatramnus,  and  others. 
He  api>ears  to  have  held  no  ecclesiastical  office  in 
France  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  belonged  to 
any  of  the  monastic  ordeis,  though  he  may  have 
received  priestly  ordination.  In  France  he  wrote 
most,  j^rliaps  all,  of  his  works.  The  translation 
•of  Uionysius  Areo|>agita,  which  became  the  bridge 
across  which  Xeo-Platonism  jK-netrated  into  West- 
em  Europe,  he  undertook  on  the  express  request 
of  the  king.  It  gave  liiia  a  great  fame  for  learn- 
ing among  people  in  general,  but  it  also  made 
him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.  His  prin- 
cijjal  work  is  his  De  Dici.iione  yuluric,  a  kind  of 
natural  philosophy  or  speculative  theology,  which, 
starting  from  the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  ends  as  a  system  of  ideal- 
istic pantheism  ;  pliilosophy  having,  in  the  course 
•of  the  development,  entirely  absor1)ed  theology. 

It  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  what  part 
Erigena  took  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Lord's  Siipjier  which  had  broken  out  between  I'as- 
chasius  Radb<;rtus,  Uabanus  Maurus,  Ratramnus, 
and  others,  before  his  arrival  in  France.  It  is 
-cei-tain  that  the  book  De  EttehariMia,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  ascribed  to  him,  belongs  to  Ratram- 
nus; but  it  is  as  certain  that  he  stood  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  From  some  newly  discov- 
ered fragments  of  his  commentiiry  on  the  Gos|)el 
of  John,  an<l  from  some  notices  in  Iliiicinar's  De 
Priede.itiiiiitiiiiie  (c.  :il),  it  is  I'videiit  that  he  con- 
sidered the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lonfs  Supper 
as  mere  symbols  of  the  jireseiice  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  —  a  view  which  is  in  [lerfect  harmony 
with  his  whole  system,  in  which  the  Lord's  Su|>- 
per  is  left  almost  unnoticed.  The  only  thing 
<loul)tful  is,  whether  he  has  written  an  iiide- 
nendt^nt  treatise  on  the  subject,  or  whether  he 
lias  merely  touched  it  incidentally  in  his  other 
writings. 

Cl<-arer  and  more  important  is  his  partici|iation 
in  the  controvi'isy  of  <iott,s<lialk  concerning  pre- 
destination. \Vhi'n  I'ruili'iiliiis,  Ratiannius,  .Ser- 
vatiis  Lupus,  Ri'iiiigiiis,  and  others  took  the  side 
of  (iottsclialk,  at  least  partially,  Ilincniar  siim- 
inoiied  Erigena,  the  celebrated  (iialectician.  to  his 
aid;  and  Lrigrna  obeyed  the  Aummons  so  much 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  gave  himuii  opportunity 
of  developing  one  of  the  filiiilaiiienlal  ideiuH  of  his 
system,  —  his  idea  of  evil.  In  H.'>l,<ir  ln-twoen  thi" 
first  and  the  .seconil  synod  of  Cliicrsy  (S)()  and 
S.!:}),  he  wrote  his  book  /h  I'rtiilctilindlioiii:,  in 
which  he  teaches  that  there  is  only  one  liredesli- 
natioii.  namely,  that  to  eternal  bli.ss.  With  resiwct 


to  evil  aud  its  punishment,  he  says  there  is  no 
predestination,  even  not  a  prescience:  for  evil  is  a 
iii/iil,  and  has  no  real  existence ;  it  is  only  a  lack, 
a  fault  in  the  realization  of  good.  Of  course 
Ilincniar  was  rather  frightened  by  an  auxiliary 
of  this  character.  Soon  remonstrances  and  refu- 
tations began  to  pour  in.  Venilo,  archbishop  of 
SeiLS,  wrote  against  Erigena;  also  I'nidentius, 
Fliirus,  and  others.  The  second  synod  of  Chiersy 
(H't'-U  partially  indorsed  the  views  of  Erigena;  but 
the  synod  of  Valence  (.Sjj)  ab.><olutely  condemned 
them,  anil  the  coinlenination  was  confirmed  by  the 
synod  of  Langres  (.S5f))  and  Tope  Nicholas.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  the  audacious  philoso- 
pher was  sutijected  to  any  direct  persecution. 

Lit.  —  The  collected  works  of  Erigena  are 
found  ill  Mig.ne:  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  122.  Mono- 
graphs on  his  life  and  .system  have  been  written 
by  1'edek  II.iout  (Copenhagen,  1823),  StaL'DEN- 
MAiKit  (Frankf.,  1S34),  T.\llaxdiek,  Paris,  1843), 
X.  MiiLLKU  (Mayence,  1S4-1).  Christlieii  (Gotlia, 
1860;  [R.  Hoffmann  :  De  .foannh  Scoli  JCrir/ence 
vita  et  (loctrina,  Halle,  1877,  37  pp.;  G.  Anders: 
Darstettunij  u.  Kritikd.  Ansictit  con  J.  Scotiis  Eri- 
gena, ilass  die  Kalegorien  niclit  auf  Goll  anicemlbar 
seii-n,  .Sorau,  1877,  39  pp.].        Til.  CIIKl^Tl.lEB. 

SCOTUS,  Marianus,  b.  in  Ireland,  1028;  d.  in 
the  monastery  of  .St.  Martin,  Mayence,  108.'!.  He 
left  Ireland  in  1052,  studied  in  Cologne  and  Fulda, 
and  was  ordained  a  jiriest  at  Wurzburg  in  1059, 
but  was  in  the  same  year  shut  up  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda  to  do  penance  for  sins  committed. 
In  10G9  he  was  released,  and  removed  to  Mayence, 
but  was  again  iinpri-soned  for  the  same  reason. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicon  in  three  books,  —  I.  The 
\VorUt\i  Ilistoni  lilt  the  Birth  of  Christ;  II.  The 
Ilistoni  of  Cliri.1t  and  the  Apost'les ;  III.  The  His- 
tor;/  of  the  Church  till  1082.  Edited  by  G.  Waitz, 
in  Pert/,:  Mon.  Germ.,  v.  NErDF.CKEK. 

SCRIBES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The 
name  ''scribe,"  w  Inch  already  occurs  in  .b'r.  viii.  8, 
Ez.  vii.  0,  11,  is  inentioned  very  ofl<ii  in  the  Xew 
Testament,  either  in  a  good,  ideal  .sense  (Matt, 
xiii.  52,  xxiii.  3-1),  or,  what  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  in  a  bad  sense  (Matt.  ii.  4,  v.  'JO,  vii.  '29, 
xii.  38,  etc.),  and  designates  those  scribes  who  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  having  themselves  lost  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  projihets,  liecame 
blind  leaders  of  the  ]ieo]ile  (Luke  xi.  52;  Matt. 
XV.  14).  The  scribes  (■■'u/ihvrim,  or  )(>a////arf(r)  were 
originally  merely  w  riters  or  copyists  of  the  law ; 
but  eventually  they  liecanie  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
and  interpret<'rs  of  the  scriptures.  .Vccording  to 
the  Talmud,  these  teachers  were  called  "  sophe- 
rim,"  because  they  counted  every  letter,  and 
classified  every  precept  of  the  law. 

The  i>i-rioil  of  the  .scribes  begins  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  liabyloniim  captivity. 
Though  there  were  jiopular  teachersof  lln'  law  dur- 
ing the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ez.  viii.  10,  yet  the  altered  state  after  the  return 
re<piired  new  enactments,  and  demanded  that  an 
authoritative  Inxly  of  teachers  should  so  regulate 
the  religions  life  ilh  to  adapt  it  to  present  circum- 
stanoes.  Hence  Ezra,  who  re-organized  the  new 
state,  also  organizeil  such  n  body  of  iiiterpiet<>r8, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  U'sidcs  the  a|>|K-llalion  "the  prie.nt."  he  is  also 
called  "the  .scribe "(Ez.  vii.  0,  U,  12).  The  .skilled 
in  the  law,  both  from  among  the  tribe  of  Auron 
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and  the  laity,  who  with  Ezra  and  after  his  death 
tluis  interpreted  and  fixed  the  law,  were  denomi- 
nated ■' suplierini,"  or  "scribes."  In  synagogues, 
which  probably  at  this  time  were  built  here  and 
there,  they  expounded  the  law,  either  on  festival 
and  sabbath  days,  or  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
the  market-days.  The  most  famous  teachers  were 
not  only  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  formed 
also  a  kind  of  spiritual  college,  the  so-called  "  Great 
Synagogue,"  the  last  member  of  which  was  Simeon 
the  Ju.st.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the 
earlier  period,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and 
Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  and  of  Simeon,  we  have 
no  record  of  their  names ;  and  Jost  is  probably 
correct  in  ascribing  this  silence  to  the  fact  that 
the  one  aim  of  these  early  scribes  was  to  promote 
reverence  for  the  law,  to  make  it  the  groundwork 
of  the  people's  life.  They  would  write  nothing 
of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words  should  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of  God 
(Judenlhum  und  s.  Sekten,  i.  42).  They  devoted 
themselves  to  the  exposition  and  careful  study  of 
the  law;  and,  when  interpretation  was  needed, 
theii"  teaching  was  orally  only.  As  these  decisions, 
or  kalachoth,  could  not  be  traced  to  any  certain 
author,  they  were  called  the  precepts  of  the  scribes, 
also  of  tlie  elders,  or  sages  {TTapadoacii;  tuv  npcojiv- 
Ttpuv,  Matt.  xii.  5,  xv.  3  sq. ;  Mark  Wi.  2  sq. ;  also 
Tra-piKal  Trapadoaeic,  Gal.  i.  14).  The  scribes  of  this 
period  probably  fixed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  textus  receptus.  Thus  they  became 
the  bearers  of  the  theocratic  tradition,  as  were  the 
prophets  in  the  pre-exile  period,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  former,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ezra  and  those  who  were  with  him, 
represented  the  letter,  which  killeth ;  while  the 
latter  were  organs  of  the  spirit,  which  maketh 
alive.  The  recorded  principle  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  is  given  in  the  treatise  Abolh, 
i.  1  :  "Be  cautious  in  judging,  train  many  disci- 
ples, and  set  a  fence  about  the  law."  They  wished 
to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life.  But, 
as  the  infinite  variety  of  life  presents  cases  which 
the  law  has  not  contemplated,  expansions  of  the 
old,  and  additions  of  new,  decisions  came  in  vogue, 
till  finally  the  "  words  of  the  scribes  "  were  hon- 
ored above  the  law.  and  it  was  a  greater  crime  to 
offend  against  them  than  against  the  law.  Side 
by  side  with  development  of  the  kalachoth,  an- 
other development  took  place.  The  sacred  books 
were  not  studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search 
into  their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to 
the  ideal  office  of  the  scribe.  But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  logically 
be  deduced  from  it;  and,  where  the  literal  inter- 
pretation could  not  help,  recourse  was  taken  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  the 
literal.  The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was 
not  there  appears  in  the  Midrashim ;  and  the 
proce-ss  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagadah,  i.e.,  saying, 
opinion.  Room  being  once  left  to  speculation, 
mj'.sticism  and  fanciful  speculations,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Cabala,  developed  tliemselves.  Side 
by  side  with  this  esoteric,  gnostic,  dogmatic  ten- 
dency of  the  Ilngadah,  we  also  find  an  ethical,  pop- 
ular one,  as  is  best  represented  in  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  later  scribes,  better  known  as  the  Tanaim,  or 
"  teachers  of  the  law,"  fixed  and  formularized  the 
views  and  expositions  of  their  i>redecessors,  and 


as  they  accunmlated  they  had  to  be  compiled  andi 
classified.  A  new  code  grew  out  of  them,  a  second 
corpus  juris,  the  Mishna  [dtTnipuou:,  Epiph.,  liter., 
13,  1;  15,  2).  In  this  time,  when  the  successive 
ascendency  of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
and  Konians  over  Palestine,  greatly  influenced 
the  habits  and  conduct  of  tlie  .lew  \Ai  people,  dif- 
ferent views,  which  finally  branched  out  into 
different  parties,  were  advanced  as  to  how  the  law 
could  and  should  be  kept  most  carefully,  and  how 
every  thing  foreign  which  was  in  opjiosition  to  it 
could  be  eliminated.  In  the  Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees frequent  allusions  are  made  to  this  tendency, 
which  was  especially  represented  in  the  Chasidim 
(■Anidaioi,  1  Mace,  i.,  62,  ii.  29,  42,  vii.  12  sq. ; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  6).  To  the  Chasidim  belonged  two 
.scribes,  —  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda  and  Jose 
ben-Jochanan,  —  both  disciples  of  Antigonus  of 
Soho  (about  190  B.C.),  himself  a  disciple  of 
Simeon  the  Just  (Pirke  Abolh,  i.  1).  These  two 
are  the  first  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers  of  the 
law,  who,  as  propagators  of  the  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  two 
contemporaries  of  John  Hyrcaiuis, — Joshua  ben- 
Perachja  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  (between  140  and 
110  B.C.),  in  whose  doctrinal  views  the  opposi- 
tion to  Sadduceeism  first  shows  it.self.  To  them 
succeeded,  in  the  ti)ne  of  Alexander  Jannaeus- 
and  Alexandra,  Simon  ben-.Shetach,  a  hero  of 
Pharisaism,  who  twice  bioke  the  influence  of  the 
Sadducees  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  Judah  ben- 
Tabai.  In  the  time  of  the  last  Maccaba;ans,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Idunifean  rule,  the  two 
great  doctors  of  the  law  were  the  two  sons  of 
proselytes,  Sheniaja  (Sameas,  Joseph.,  Ant.,  XIV. 

9,  4)  and  Abtalion  (Pollio,  Jo.seph..  Aul.,  XV.  1, 

10,  4),  the  two  magnates  of  their  day.  The  last 
pair  was  presented  by  Ilillel  and  Shammai. 

The  most  famous  scribes  at  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  were,  besides  Nicodenuis  (John  iii.), 
Simon,  the  son  of  Ilillel ;  Gamaliel,  the  gi-andson 
of  Ilillel ;  Jochanan  ben-Zaccai ;  and  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Uzziel,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast.  From 
Mark  iii.  22,  vii.  1,  John  vii.  1.5,  we  learn  that  a 
celebrated  high  school  of  the  scribes  existed  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  questions 
which  often  brought  about  a  conflict  between 
Christ  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  such  as  con- 
cerning divorce,  oath,  the  sabbath,  etc.,  were  the 
same  which  occupied  the  scribes,  moie  especially 
the  license  to  teach  and  the  introduction  of  new 
academical  degrees.  The  scribe,  who  already  oc- 
cupied a  high  position  over  and  against  the  un- 
learned, anfi  even  the  priests,  now  ro.«e  to  gi-eater 
prominence  since  the  introduction  of  the  ordina- 
tion, or  promotion  as  teacher  of  the  law,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  court.  The  candidate,  having  passed 
through  a  certain  curriculum  in  the  school  of  fa- 
mous teachers,  was  licensed  and  set  apart  by  ordi- 
nation ;  the  presiding  rabbi  giving  to  him  as  the 
symbol  of  his  work  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key 
of  knowledge  "  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a  cha- 
ber,  or  member  of  the  fraternity.  This  state  of 
things  created  not  only  a  fondness  fortifies  (Matt, 
xxiii.  7),  but,  above  all,  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  to 
which  the  people  had  to  succumb.     The  scribes 
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Save  the  peoplo  a  new  spiritual  couutry,  a  king- 
om  of  heaven,  whicli  was  not  limited  by  space. 
But  to  give  them  a  kin^'iloni  of  heaven  in  which 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  fultillej  w;ui  beyond 
their  powers;  and,  because  lliev  did  not  enter 
therein  themselves,  thev  prevented  the  j>eople  also 
from  entering  therein  (Matt,  xxiii.  Vj).  The  influ- 
ence of  the  scribes  was  very  far-reachini;.  They 
were  found  in  t!ie  court-room,  in  tlie  colleges,  but 
more  especially  in  the  .synagogues.  In  the  latter 
places  they  occupied  the  uppermost  seats  (Matt. 
zxiii.  0),  read  and  explained  the  law.  They  were 
also  not  wanting  in  the  fea.sts  (Ibid.):  in  .short, 
they  were  everj-where;  and  it  was  a  very  easy 
thing  to  influence  by  their  own  opposition  the 
people  against  Jesus.  For  a  long  time  they  tried 
in  vain  to  get  hold  of  him  (.AI.Ttt.  ix.  .3,  xii.  38, 
xxii.  35;  Luke  v.  30,  vi.  7,  x.  25,  xi.  54,  xv.  2, 
XX.  19  sq.);  but  they  accomplished  at  last  his  con- 
demnation and  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi.  .")7,  xxvii. 
41).  The  essence  and  character  of  rabbinism 
■were  such  that  it  necessarily  came  in  conflict  with 
Jmus.  Tlie  scribes  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
ti  uth  out  of  his  mouth,  and  thus  w:is  fulfilled 
what  is  written  in  Isa.  xxix.  10-11.  That  there 
were  also  exceptional  cases  among  the  scribes,  we 
see  in  "Zenas  the  lawyer  "  (Tit.  lii.  13). 

Lit.  —  Tn.  Ciiit.  Lilienthal:  De  vo/uKoi^Jur. 
utriusque  ap.  Hehr.  dociorih.  prio.,  Ilalle,  1740;  S. 
Schmidt:  De  Cathedra  Mosis  (Matt,  xxiii.  2), 
Jena,  1G12;  Vitringa:  De  Sijnayoge  Velere ; 
JoST  :  Geschichte  des  Judentltums  it.  s.  Htkten,  i.  90 
sq.,  120  sq.,  1G3  sq.,  197,  310,  302  sq. ;  Heuzfeld  : 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  25  scj.,  ii.  129  scj.,  204 
sq.,  GOO  ;  Ewald  :  Geschichte,  vols,  iv.-vii.  ;  Keuss 
and  Stei.vschneider  :  arts.  Judenthum  und  Jii- 
dische  Literatur,  in  Eitscii.  u.  Gbuber's  Encyklop.; 
Winer  :  lieal-Wiirlerbuch,  s.  v.  SchriJ^getehrte,  [ii. 
425-428];    IIirhciifeli)  :   Gei.vt  der  lalm.  Ausle- 

?ung  der  Bihtl  (i.,  llatachische  Exeijese,  Berlin, 
810;  ii.,  Hatjadische  Exegese,  1847);  ZuNZ:  Die 
gotlesdienstliclieii  V'ortriige  der  Juden  ,  Kkil  :  Arch- 
ilologie,  §  132  .sij.  ;  [Gkaetz  :  Geschichte  der  Juden, 
vol.  iii. ;  Geiger;  Urschrift  und  Ucbersetzung  der 
liihet,  etc.  (Leip.,  18.'>7) ;  .SchI'rer  :  Neutestament. 
Zeilgcschicltl',  \i\K  137  sq.].  LEYKER. 

SCRIVER,  Christian,  an  author  of  devotional 
works ;  was  b.  at  Uendsburg,  Ilolstein,  Jan.  2, 
1029;  d.  at  Quedlinburg,  April  5,  1093.  In  1047 
he  entered  the  university  of  Uostock ;  in  10.53 
was  made  archdeacon  of  .Stendal,  and,  fourteen 
years  later,  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church,  Magde- 
burg. Hen-  he  continued  to  labor,  in  spite  of 
calls  to  ISerlin  and  to  Stockholm,  as  ci)url-pre;ii'h- 
er,  until  a  sliort  time  before  his  death,  wlien,  at 
Spener's  suggestion,  he  Wius  aii|K>inttMl  tirst  court- 
preaciier  at  tinedlinburg.  .Scrlver  is  known  as 
author  of  some  useful  works  of  devotion,  us  the 
Seelenschalz  (107.')).  Colthold's  :ufiitlii/e  Andarbtrn, 
ri071,  Kng.  trans.,  Gntlhold's  Emblim's,  by  Meiizies, 
Edinburgh,  l>fii.')],  which  oonsist.s  of  four  hundred 
parables  ami  meditations,  and  .S'lVrA  n.  Sii-grsbritf, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  exporieiu-r  nf  his  own 
sickbed  anil  (iod's  goodness.  I'riliusi'dit^'d  from 
his  papers  Wittn-rnlrnsl.  Se(!  Life  by  I'RlTlfS,  pre- 
fixed to  tlir!  .s'r</t-;i.«7m/c,  and  Ciikistma.nn'h  liiog- 
raphij,  N'lirnberg,  1H29.  IIAOENnACII. ' 

SCUDDER,  John,  M.D.,  mission.iry  of  the  Un- 
formed Dutch  Chiinli  in  India;  li.at  Freehold, 
NJ.,    Sept.    13,    1793;    d.    at   Wynberg,    South 


Africa,  Jan.  13,  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  tho' 
College  of  Xew  .Jersey,  1811,  and  at  the  College 
of  Phjsicians  and  Surgeons,  Xew-York  City, 
1815;  and  jiractised  medicine  until  1819,  being 
meanwhile  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian. 
In  the  latter  year,  while  in  professional  attend- 
ance upon  a  lady,  lie  took  up  in  the  anteroom  a 
tract  entitled  I'lie  Conversion  of  the  World,  or  the 
Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions,  and  the  Ability 
and  Duty  of  the  Churches  respecting  Them.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  more  strongly  than  ever 
upon  his  personal  duty  toward  the  heathen,  and 
as  the  result  of  his  deliberations  he  gave  his  life 
to  missionary  labor.  After  licensure  by  the 
classis  of  Xew  York,  he  .sailed,  June  8,  "1819; 
went  first  to  Ceylon,  where  he  arrived  February, 
1820;  was  ordained  there  May  15,  1821,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  denominations ;  established  a  hospital 
at  Jaffnapatain ;  in  1822  was  foremost  in  organiz- 
ing a  college  tiiere,  and  in  1824  was  blessed  by 
an  extensive  revival.  In  1830  lie  and  Jliron 
Winslow  were  transferred  to  Madras,  India,  in 
order  that  there  he  might  i)rint  .Scriptures  and 
tracts  in  Tamil.  In  the  first  year  they  printed 
six  million  pages.  Dr.  Scudder  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Chintadreiiettah,  near  Madias,  and  thus, 
under  his  surveillance,  there  grew  up  the  Arcot 
mission,  which  was  received  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Board  in  1852,  and  of  the  Reformed 
Dutcli  Church  the  next  year.  From  1842  to  1848 
Dr.  Scudder  was  in  America,  busily  engaged, 
however,  in  arousiii"-  interest  in  foreign  missions. 
In  1849  he  was  in  the  Madura  inis.sion ;  but  with 
this  exception  he  gave  his  energies  to  the  Arcot 
mission,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  son 
Samuel"  (1849),  wrought  with  ;-edoubled  zeal,  a& 
if  called  upon  to  nialce  good  their  loss.  I'nder 
this  pressure  his  health  gave  way  in  1851,  and 
by  medical  advice  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Much  benefited  by  the  voyage,  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  returning  to  India  wiien  he 
was  stricken  down  by  apoplexy. 

Dr.  Scudder  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  well-proiior- 
tioned ;  slender  in  youth,  he  became  portly  ia 
later  yeare ;  originally  of  sound  health,  he  ruined 
it  by  unsparing  labor.  He  was  a  vigorous  think- 
er, decided  in  his  views,  though  without  bigotry. 
Endowed  with  great  perseverance,  he  carried 
through  his  project  at  whatever  cost.  Convinced 
tiiat  lie  was  doing  Christ's  work,  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  ojiiiosition  of  men.  He  endured 
hardness,  and  even  .severe  jiain,  without  com- 
plaint. His  piety  was  carefully  cultivated. 
Every  Friday  till  noon  he  spent  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  Bilde  constituted  well-nigh  his  solo 
ri'ading.  He  went  about  doing  good  to  body  and 
soul,  like  his  Miust^^T.  He  preached  in  almost 
every  large  town  in  south-i-a.'itj'rn  llindostan.  It 
was  his  ambition  "to  be  one  of  the  inner  eirelo 
arounil  Jesus  in  heaven." 

See  his  Memoir  by  J.  B.  Watkrhurv,  D.I)., 
N.Y.,  1S70;  SpRAOfK:  Annals,  vol.  ix.  ;  and 
CoiiwiN :    .Manual    nf  the    Reformed    Church,  \m. 

lir.-i.vj. 

SCULPTURE,  Christian.     A  marked  decline  in 

art,  biitli  t4'eliiiii  ally  and  with  ivsix-ct  to  its  gub- 
jecl-mattiT,  made  itself  manifest  in  the  ancient 
world   long  before  the  conijuuitt  of   Corinth   by 
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Mummius  (B.C.  146).  Tlie  suhjugation  of  Greece 
loy  Alexander  the  Great  signalizeil  tlie  first  pros- 
titution of  art  from  the  noble  entls  of  patriotism 
and  religious  faitli  to  tliose  of  ostentation  and 
personal  egotism.  The  degrading  of  its  inspira- 
tions seems  to  have  gone  liand  in  hand  witii  its 
technical  decline  ;  and  when  Greece,  which  in  tlie 
Periclean  age  was  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  art 
■and  all  other  cultures,  came  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  the  spirit  of  creative  genius  had  perished, 
and  the  great  masterpieces,  which  in  their  extant 
relics  have  taught  the  world  through  all  subse- 
quent centuries,  became  almost  forgotten  monu- 
ments of  the  past. 

In  considering,  then,  the  almost  puerile  achieve- 
ments of  art  in  the  departments  both  of  sculpture 
and  painting  in  the  early  Christian  age,  its  long 
antecedent  decline  must  not  be  left  out  of  tlie 
account.  Irrespective  of  other  causes,  presently 
to  be  specified.  Christian  art  in  Rome,  where  it 
had  its  cradle-life  (we  can  .scarcely  say  its  birth- 
place), lacked  both  masters  and  models  fitted  to 
cultivate  it  on  a  high  plane. 

Two  other  causes  combined  to  render  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  primitive  age,  not  only  indiffer- 
ent, but  absolutely  antagonistic,  to  art-culture. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  important,  was 
the  prostitution  of  the  art  of  ancient  Paganism  to 
idolatry.  The  Mosaic  institutes  and  traditions, 
however  modified  by  the  early  church  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  elements  of  a  cumbrous 
ceremouiali.sm,  were  literally  interpreted  in  tlieir 
relation  to  art,  especially,  it  may  be  added,  with 
respect  to  sculpture.  Graven  images  contemplat- 
ing religious  ends  had  ever  been  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Jewish,  and  were  scarcely  less  so  of  the  ear- 
liest Christian  Church.  The  substitution,  then, 
of  materialism  for  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
one  invisible  God  was  the  one  thing  which  primi- 
tive Christianity  dreaded;  and  any  compromise 
■with  this  was  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  any 
concession  to  its  demands  excited  the  bitterest 
intolerance. 

AVe  have  only  to  consider,  in  the  second  place, 
the  prostitution  of  contemporary  Roman  art  to 
the  lowest  passions  of  human  nature  —  a  fact  evi- 
dencing itself  with  the  most  loathsome  details  in 
the  relics  both  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Iler- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  —  in  order  to  find  anotlier 
powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
not  surprising,  that  in  the  welfare  of  the  soul  for 
the  sul)jugation  of  the  body,  with  its  lusts  and 
appetites  —  the  primal  end  of  life  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ  —  the  early  disciples  could 
find  little  or  nothing  in  contemporary  Pagan  art 
which  they  could  contemplate  with  complacency ; 
and  it  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  only  strange, 
that,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  lii.story  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churcli,  art  in  any  form  could  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  auxiliary  to  a  pure 
spiritual  faitli  and  worship.  Tertnllian  (d.  A.D. 
220)  went  so  far  as  to  declare  tlie  fine  arts,  more 
especially  sculpture,  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
Devil.  Wliile  this  extreme  judgment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  literally  expressing  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  early  church,  it  nevertheless  rep- 
resented a  very  prevalent  antipathy. 

The  earliest  decided  concession  is  found  in  the 
memorials  of  the  dead,  sarcophagi,  and  sepulchral 
slabs  and  monuments,  on  wliich  were  carved  in 


relief  the  simple  emblems  of  Christian  faith  and 
the  .scenes  of  biblical  history,  many  of  which 
were  intentionally  employed  as  .symbols  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  especially  that  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body. 

Of  single  extant  statues  representing  sacred 
personages,  Dr.  Ulrici  specifies  but  four  impor- 
tant ones  in  tlie  whole  range  of  early  Christian 
art  down  to  the  tenth  century.  These  are  tlie 
statue  of  Bishop  Ilippolytus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  tiie 
entire  upper  portion  of  which  is  a  modern  resto- 
ration ;  the  famous  bronze  image  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  great  Roman  basilica  named  after  him,  a 
work  probably  executed  in  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century ;  and  two  marble  statues  represent- 
ing Christ  as  tlie  Good  Shepherd,  whose  date  he 
places  in  the  fiftli  or  sixth  century.  A  certain 
school  of  modern  German  criticism  has  sought  to 
prove  that  the  form  of  these  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  ^lercury  Crio]iheros  (or  ram-bearer), 
well  known  in  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Chi'istian  conception  scarcely  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. To  mention  no  other  considerations,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Pagan  statue,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  was  always  undraped,  a 
characteristic  quite  unknown  in  any  extant  Chris- 
tian sculpture  representing  the  Pastor  Bonus.  If 
some  suggestion  as  regards  form  might  have  been 
derived  from  Pagan  statues  with  which  the  early 
Christians  were  familiar,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  large 
number  of  which  doubtless  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  were  original  and  deliberate  endeav- 
ors to  give  a  visible  paraphrase  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  the  paralile  of  the  lost  sheep,  and 
the  tenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 

Of  the  sepulchral  reliefs  of  early  Christian  art 
which  have  been  conserved  to  the  present  time, 
the  most  important  is  the  famous  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (prefect  of  Rome,  d.  A.D.  359), 
now  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome. 
It  was  probably  executed  in  the  fourth  centurj', 
and  contains  five  subjects  from  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments.  Other  examples  of  kindred  char- 
acter are  found  in  the  Christian  IMuseuni  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Canipo  .Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the 
crj'pt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ancona.  Many  ancient 
altar-tablets  ai-e  found  in  the  churches  of  Italy, 
especially  at  Ravenna  (Cathedral,  S.  ApoUinari  m 
Classe,  S.  Vilale,  S.  Francesco,  etc.). 

A  remarkable  sarcophagus,  tluaigh  of  much 
ruder  workmanship  than  that  of  Junius  Bassus, 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan  ;  its  prin- 
cipal relief  rejiresentiiig  Christ  teaching,  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples. 

In  the  representation  of  the  scenes  of  biblical 
history  by  means  of  .sepulchral  reliefs,  the  Roman 
Catacombs  furnished  the  most  numerous  exam- 
ples. IMost  of  these  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  Botli  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  contributed  the  materials  for  these 
subterranean  galleries  of  early  Christian  art;  and 
many  of  the  sculptures,  for  example,  those  hav- 
ing lor  their  subjects  the  histories  of  Xoah  and 
Jonah,  are  so  pueiile  as  artistic  performances 
to  border  on  the  grotesque. 

All,  however,  have  a  high  and  noble  moral  sig 
nificance,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  .sym- 
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Iiolize  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  evangelical 
taitli. 

Only  Hfcond  to  these  in  ini]>ortance  are  the  se- 
pulchral ivliefs  toiiiid  in  the  C'ataconiks  of  Na])leg 
and  Syraoiisf. 

The  sculptui'ul  ornameutatio'i  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture,  sacramental  shrines,  crucifixes,  episco- 

Eal  chairs  (a  fiuL'  example  is  the  chair  of  Arch- 
ishop  Maximiiiian  in  the  cathedral  at  Havemia), 
goblets,  diptyihs,  and  ivory  carvings  for  movable 
altars,  and  the  covers  of  i)rayer-books  aud  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  constitutes  an  extensive  though 
subordinate  feature  in  the  later  art  of  this  first 
period  of  Christian  sculpture,  which  we  may  ex- 
tend in  general  limitation  over  ten  centuries. 

Some  of  the  most  precious  of  these  treasures, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  great  wealth  in  the 
precious  metals,  fell  a  prey  to  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions of  Italj',  and  are  lost  beyond  recovery. 
Prominent  examples  of  this  vandalism,  which 
robbed  the  world  of  some  of  the  most  costly  relics 
of  early  Christian  sculpture,  were  the  plundering 
of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'aul  in  Home 
by  the  Saracens  (A.D.  840)  and  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  in  the  conquest  of  that  city  by 
the  Latins  (A.D.  12ul). 

What  is  called  the  Uomanesque  period  of  Chris- 
tian sculpture  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  we  remark  in  this  period 
the  most  striking  contrast  between  its  magniticent 
architectural  creations  and  its  limited  fruitage  in 
the  departments  both  of  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  beginning  of  this  period  produced  neither 
masters  nor  masterpieces  of  great  importance. 
In  subordinate  departments  of  sculpture  we  may 
cite  the  famous  relics  in  llildesheim,  —  the  bronze 
door  of  its  cathedral  with  its  sixteen  relief.s,  and 
the  pillars  .standing  befoie  them,  containing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  These  works,  and  others 
of  kindred  character  (e.g.,  the  magnificent  bronze 
candlesticks  in  the  Magdalene  Church  at  llildes- 
heim), are  ascribed  conjecturally  to  Bishop  Bern- 
ward  (d.  lUL'-i). 

The  magnificent  portal  of  the  cathedral  at 
Freiburg  in  .Saxony  ("  the  golden  door,"  so  called), 
with  its  fine  reliefs,  taken  from  a  former  edifice 
on  the  same  site,  is  one  of  the  must  important 
works  of  this  early  period.  Of  similar  works  in 
France,  the  sculptured  portals  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Aries,  Bourges,  and  Chartres,  nmst  be  men- 
tioned. 

Italy,  however,  gave  to  the  church  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  great  sculptor,  who  in  technical 
excellence  caught  .something  of  the  lost  spirit  of 
the  anti(|ue.  This  was  Nicola  I'isano,  who  be- 
tween 12(10  and  1J78  executed  a  series  of  works 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  foretokenings  of 
the  llenaissance  age.  Foremost  (jf  these  are  the 
famous  reliefs  on  the  pulpit  of  the  baptistery  at 
Pisa,  representing  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  .Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  La.st  •ludginent. 

A  modern  German  critic  naively,  but  with  some 
justice,  observes  that  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Nativity  reminds  one  of  the  Sleeping  Ari- 
adne in  ancient  Boman  .sculpture. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  (miIIiIc 
period,  next  folli)\ving  the  Uumunr.sipie,  arcliiUu- 
ture  was  the  one  interest  in  art  uhich  oversliail- 
owed  all  others,  and  that  ahnost  all  the  sculpture 


of  this  age  was  simply  an  accessory  of  architec- 
ture. In  Northern  Europe  the  earnest  spirit  of 
the  Konianes(iue  period  still  prevailed,  though  the 
names  of  no  great  masters  have  come  down  to  us 
through  their  works. 

The  noble  reliefs  in  the  Strassburg  Cathedral, 
representing    the  death    and   coronation    of    the 
Virgin,  with  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  as 
being  ascribed  to  Sabina  von  Sleinbach,  the  re- 
;  luited  daughter  of  the  architect  of  this  niagnifi- 
I  cent  Gothic  temple.     In  Italy  the  s|pirit  of  Nicola 
I  Pisano,  the  gieat  master  of  the  Uomanesfiue  age, 
was  conserved  in  his  son  Giovanni  (circa  124t)- 
1321)  and  his  ])upil  Andrea  Pisano  (1273-1319). 
The  names  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna,  among  the 
I  sculptors  of  this  period,  must  not  be  omitted,  al- 
'  belt  painting  was  the  art  in  which  both  excelled, 
and  in  connection  with  which  their  fame  has  been 
I  perpetuated.     The  high-altar  at  Arezzo,  and  the 
I  fa(,ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  may  be  cited 
I  as  the  chief  works  of  Giovanni  Pisano.     On  the 
I  southern  door  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence  there 
is  a  series  of  panels  representing  the  life  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  show  Andrea  Pisano  to  have 
been  a  worthy  scholar  of  the  great  Nicola.     The 
figure  of  Apelles,  on  the  bell-tower  of  the  Flor- 
ence Cathedral,  is  a  curiosity,  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  originated  with  Giotto,  the  father  of  paint- 


ing in  the  Gothic  age. 
It   ■ 


is  customary  with  historians  to  divide  the 
golden  age  of  art,  which  in  general  terms  may  be 
said  to  include  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, into  the  Karly  and  the  Ilii;li  Henais.sance. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  pie.seiit  article,  however, 
we  may  include  both  oi  these — the  (juafrocento 
and  the  cinquecento  —  in  the  third  great  period 
of  Christian  sculpture.  As  applied  both  to  litera- 
ture and  art.  the  term  "  renai-s.-ance  "  signifies  the 
revival  of  the  antique;  and  Italy  was  the  grand 
theatre  of  its  development.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  but  few  of  the  sculptures 
of  antiquity  had  been  unearthed  in  Home  :  but  the 
good  work,  which  was  carried  to  full  activitj' 
under  .lulius  the  Second  and  l.eo  the  Tenth,  and 
which  has  exercised  such  a  mighty  moulding  in- 
fluence on  all  subsecjuent  art,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  had  already  commenced ;  and  there 
IS  manifest,  even  in  the  early  masters  of  this 
wonderful  age,  a  loyaltv  to  natuie  and  truth,  aa 
distinguished  from  tradition  and  conventionalism, 
which  sets  them  utterly  apart  from  the  sculptors 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  great  master  of  what  may  lie  called  the 
Early  Kenaissance  wius  Lorenzo  Ghibeiti  of  Flor- 
ence (137!S-llo5),  who  between  the  years  1103 
and  l'i27  wasem]iloyed  on  the  north  bronze  doors 
of  the  Florence  Baptisterv,  whose  relii-fs  plainly 
eviileuce  some  of  the  mediaval  spirit  yet  linger- 
ihj;  in  art.  'J'he  eastern  dooi-s  of  the  same  edifice, 
which  he  completed  in  l.').')2,  who.se  panels  contain 
representations  of  biblical  lii.->toi'y,  form  one  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  sculpt  tin'  which  any  ago 
lias  prodiK-ed.  It  has  been.  |M'iha|>s,  jnstiv  criti- 
ci.seil  us  intruding  too  ninch  upon  the  province  of 
painting  in  atteiiqiting  peisptctive  elTrcts. 

Other  (Miiini'iit  nia.sU'rs  in  this  period  were  Do- 
iiatello  of  Florence  ( 13t>(>  1  Kit)),  his  pupil,  Andrea 
V.'rocchio(ll:l2-»S),  and  Lucadclla  Uoiibiad  lUO- 
62),  whose  t4!rra-cottu  reliefs,  representing  bibliuil 
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scenes  chiefly,  are  found  in  tlie  museums  and  in 
several  of  the  cliuiclies  of  Florence,  l^uca  della 
Robbia  wrought  likewise  in  marble  and  bronze; 
and  liis  famous  marble  frieze,  representing  singing 
and  dancing  children,  originally  executed  for  the 
organ-gallery  of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Uffizi  Collection,  is  pronounced 
by  Burckhardt  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
sculpture  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Among  tiie  sculptors  of  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  names  of  Sansovio 
(Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  Florence  Baptistery), 
Lombardi,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  deserve  men- 
tion, albeit  no  work  of  sculpture  by  the  latter  has 
been  preserved. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  one  name  which 
glorifies  the  history  of  Christian  sculpture  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  is  Michel  Angelo  Buonarrotti, 
wlio  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Marcli,  1475,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arezzo,  and  died  in  Home  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1564.  Ilis  earliest  important  sculp- 
tural work  was  the  well-known  Pieta,  now  in  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  which  he  executed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Then  followed  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  David,  and  lastly  the  statues  which 
were  designed  for  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Pope  Julius  the  Second,  a  project  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, which  occupied  the  great  master  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, but  which  was  never  fnlly  carried  out. 

Besides  the  two  figures  of  the  Captives,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  colossal 
Moses,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  'N'incoli  in 
Rome,  is  the  one  great  feature  of  tliis  famous  sep- 
ulchre, and  is,  without  doubt,  the  grandest  crea- 
tion of  modern  sculpture.  The  Medici  monuments 
in  Florence  are  among  the  noblest  works  of  memo- 
rial sculpture  in  the  world.  His  statue  of  Christ, 
in  the  Cliurch  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Jlinerva,  executed 
about  15'27,  is  perhaps  the  least  successful  of  all 
the  sculptural  works  of  this  Titan  of  art.  The 
sculptors  contemporary  with  Michel  Angelo,  of 
whom  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1524-1608)  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  (1500-70)  were  the  most  eminent, 
occupied  themselves  more  with  mythological  than 
with  Christian  themes.  Christian  sculpture  in 
Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century  bears 
worthy  comparison  with  that  of  Italy,  chiefly 
through  the  name  and  works  of  Petei-  Vischer  (d. 
1529).  The  great  work  which  has  immortalized 
him  is  the  noble  group  of  bronze  statues  and  re- 
liefs on  the  monument  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nurem- 
berg. 

Adam  Krafft,  famous  for  his  reliefs  in  Nurem- 
berg, representing  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
Veit  Stoss,  the  father  of  wood-carving  in  tlie  Re- 
naissance age,  deserve  mention  as  (German  mas- 
ters of  only  secondary  rank. 

Various  names  have  been  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  widespread  degradation  of  sculpture  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  from 
truth  to  mannerism  and  ostentation,  of  which  Lo- 
renzo Bernini  (1598-1680)  was  the  pioneer  and 
the  foremost  repiesentative.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  specify  these  names  in  technical  language. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  same  thing  which 
we  often  witness  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
oratory,  when  a  numerous  horde  of  feeble  aspi- 
rants set  themselves  to  the  task  of  imitating  a  great 
writer  or  speaker  with   extravagant  expletives, 


startling  metaphors,  and  wild  gesticulation,  came 
to  pass  in  the  domain  of  art,  particularly  of  sculp- 
ture, through  the  influence  of  Michel  Angelo, 
when  a  whole  generation  of  copyists,  with  large 
conceit  and  small  faculty,  ordained  themselves 
apostles  of  a  new  age  of  pomp  and  sensationalism. 
Chiefly  through  this,  among  other  causes,  we  look 
almost  in  vain,  either  in  the  seventeenth  or  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  any  really  great  work  of 
Christian  sculpture. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed,  both  in 
Italy  and  Northern  Emope,  a  revival  of  Chris- 
tian sculptu^-e  with  somewhat  of  the  sjiirit  of  its 
golden  age;  and  the  names  of  Antonio  Cauova 
(1779-1822),  Bertel  Thorwaldseu  (1770-1844),  and 
Christian  Ranch  (1777-1857),  representing  both 
extremes  of  the  European  Continent,  are  the  gloiy 
of  modern  sculpture,  both  secular  and  Christian. 
With  this  iUustrious  trio  the  name  of  Ernst  Hiet- 
schel,  the  designer  of  the  great  Luther  Monument 
at  AVorms,  deserves  to  be  associated,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  most  gifted  pupil,  Professor  Adolf  Donn- 
dorf  of  Stuttgart,  still  living,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  completed  some  of  the  most 
important  figures  of  the  Luther  memorial ;  e.g., 
Savonarola,  Peter  Waldo,  and  the  Mourning 
Magdeburg.  Professor  Donndorf  has  executed 
some  of  the  finest  sepulchral  memorials  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  likewise  won  an  enviable  fame  in 
America  by  the  beautiful  bronze  drinking-fountaiu 
in  Union  Square,  New  York,  which  he  tini.shed 
about  two  years  since,  to  the  order  of  l\lr.  D. 
AVillis  James,  who  presented  it  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption. 

Lit.  —  The  following  works  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  subject  more 
in  detail.  LiJBKE  :  Geschiclite  der  Plufllk ;  Dr. 
Kraus  :  Clirislliche  Kunsl ;  De  Rossi  :  Roma  Sot- 
leranea  (with  Nokthcote  and  BnovvNLOw's  En- 
glish edition  of  the  same);  Burckhardt:  Cice- 
rone in  Italien.  J.   LEONARD  CORNING. 

SCULTETUS,  Abraham,  b.  at  Griineberg,  Sile- 
sia, Aug.  24,  1566;  d.  at  Emden,  Oct.  24,  1624. 
He  studied  at  Gbrlitz,  AVittenberg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  was  appointed  court-preacher  in  Heidel- 
berg in  1598,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1618. 
Entangled  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Elector 
Friedrich  V.,  he  lost  his  position  after  the  battle 
on  the  White  >Iountain,  1620,  but  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Emden  in  1622.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  time  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  His  principal  works  are, 
Medulla  theoloi/uE  jxilnim,  1605-13,  4  vols.  ;  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  two  first  decades  (1516-36)  appeared,  Heidel- 
berg, 1618-20;  and  De  curriculo  vilce,  etc.,  a-kind 
of  self-defence,  published  after  his  death,  Emden, 

1625.  MALLET. 

SEABURY,  Samuel,  b.  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Nov. 
30,  1729;  d.  at  New  London,  Feb.  25,  1796. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  1752,  though  he  had  al- 
ready devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  calling,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  comi>lete  his  medical  stu- 
dies, and  there  became  acquainted  with  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  though 
interdicted  by  the  law,  continued  to  maintain  its 
worship  in  garrets  and  out-of-the-way  nooks  and 
corners.      He   was  ordained   deacon   by    Bishop 
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Thomas  of  Lincolu,  ministering  on  behalf  of  the 
aged  Sherlock  of  London,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  colonial  missions  pertained;  and  two  days 
afterwards  tlio  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Osbaldistoii) 
advanced  him  to  the  priesthood  (Dec.  2:5,  175:3). 
He  was  apixjinted  missionary  to  Xew  Brunswick, 
X.J.,  and  arrived  there  Maj-  '2."i,  1754.  In  1757 
he  removed  to  Jamaica,  L.I.,  influenced  partly  by 
a  desire  to  be  near  his  father,  who  was  rector  of 
St.  George's,  at  Hempstead.  But  shortly  after 
this,  his  father  dying,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westchester.  .\iid  now.  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonies  being  rou.sed  by  the  policy  of  tlie  king's 
ministers  and  the  provincial  governors,  the  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  were  placed  in  a  very 
trying  situation.  Seabury  and  most  of  iiis  breth- 
ren were  missionaries  deriving  their  support  from 
England.  They  had  al.so,  at  their  ordinations  and 
inductions  repeatedly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign  personally ;  and  how  could  these 
obligations  be  slighted  without  jwrjury?  There 
was  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion,  in  view 
of  the  constitutional  revolution  of  ICSS  and  the 
conditional  character  which  was  thereby  imparted 
to  this  oath,  in  the  judgment  of  many  jurists  and 
learned  men.  But  Seal)ury's  habits  of  thought 
inclined  him  to  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1745  were  yet  fresh  in  tlie 
memory  of  all,  as  a  practical  warning.  He  ar- 
dently resisted,  therefore,  what  he  considered  a 
rebellion  against  lawful  authority ;  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  adopt  such  views  of  the  case  with 
pa.ssive  principle  only.  He  sustained  what  he 
supposed  to  be  truth  and  right  very  vigorously 
by  word  and  deed;  and  The  Leilerg  of  a  Westches- 
ter Fanner,  which  called  forth  the  efforts  of  Ham- 
ilton for  their  refutation,  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  him.  In  consequence,  he  was  seized  by  a 
company  of  armed  men,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
at  his  home  in  Westchester,  and  with  violence 
and  insult  was  taken  into  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  till  after  Christmas.  It  was 
imi>ossible  for  him,  however,  to  continue  his  min- 
istrations in  Westchester ;  and  he  soon  made  his 
escape  to  Long  Island.  His  church  was  dese- 
crated, and  his  parishioners  reduced  to  great 
privations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  .Setibury 
maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
and  continued  his  sacred  ministrations  as  well  as 
he  could,  though  forced  to  nuiintain  himself,  in 
large  measure,  by  his  .skill  as  a  phj-sician.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  Colonies  as  indel)endent 
.States  by  the  king  himself  absolved  him  from 
his  oath,  and  he  now  entered  upon  a.  new  and 
more  happy  iK-riod  of  his  life  and  labom.  He 
wa.s  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to  bo 
their  bishop,  on  the  2.")th  of  March,  Kfi:!,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  actual  peace,  and  sailed  fur  Eng- 
land soon  aft<-r  the  preliminaries  hud  U-en  signed, 
arriving  in  London  on  the  7th  of  .Inly.     The  a|>- 

CL-al  of  his  ilifH'ese  to  the  Arcli)>ishop  of  Canter- 
ury,  which  had  been  made  for  his  onlination  to 
the  episcopati',  was  unsuccessful,  however,  l«'cau.He 
somewhat  premature  in  its  pf)litical  bearings;  one 
of  the  difliculties  being  a  natural  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  such  a  measure  might  Ih; 
regarded  as  an  int«'rferenee  with  States  now  inde- 
penitent  of  the  British  crown.  The  archbishop 
could  not  proceed  to  the  consecration  witlumt  an 
act  dispensing  with  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 


this  gave  a  civil  a.sjiect  to  the  matter,  with  which 
the  ministry  was  not  prepared  to  lie  concerned. 
In  this  dilemma,  recourse  was  had  to  the  bishops 
in  .Scotland  not  yet  relieved  of  their  restraints  by 
the  death  of  the  Pretender,  but  tolerated  in  view 
of  that  approaching  event  and  in  consideration  of 
their  long  and  patient  sufferings.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day, the  Mth  of  November,  1784,  in  the  cliajx-l  of 
Bishop  Skinner's  residence  in  .Vberdeen,  tliat  Sea- 
bury  received  the  episcopate  at  the  hands  of  three 
"nonjuring"  prelates,  and  became  the  first  bishop 
of  the  American  succession.  He  always  regarded 
it  as  an  advantage  that  he  was  thus  consecrated 
in  a  primitive  and  "purely  ecclesiastical  "  manner, 
as  he  expressed  it,  because  it  assured  his  country- 
men that  his  future  labors  had  no  dependence 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  held  his 
order  and  office  without  any  favor  of  Prince  or 
Parliament.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  signed 
a  Concordat  with  the  Scottish  bishops,  by  wliich 
he  agreed  to  promote,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  those 
restorations  of  the  (Eucliaristic)  Liturgy,  which 
have  accordingly  become  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  American  Prayer-Book  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  with  some  detail 
so  much  of  Seabury's  history  as  is  essential  to  an 
explanation  of  his  position  and  influence  in  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church; 
but,  referring  our  readers  t<i  the  lately  published 
memoir  (by  Dr.  Beardsley,  1881)  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  labors,  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
a  brief  outline  of  his  episcojiate.  After  a  voyage 
of  three  months  he  reached  his  diocese  June  27, 
1785,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  at  Mid- 
dletown,  was  received  by  his  clergy  with  due 
solemnity.  He  held  his  first  ordination  on  the 
following  day.  The  subsequent  consecration  of 
three  bisliops  in  England,  and  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  church  thus  rendered  inde- 
pendent and  autonomiiii.-;  occasioned  much  nego- 
tiation and  corresjiondence,  In-fore  the  diocese  of 
Connecticut  became  duly  incorporated  under  this 
constitution,  with  the  dioceses  south  of  Xew  Eng- 
land; and  in  all  these  agitating  preliminaries  the 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation  of  Seabury,  im- 
pre.s.sed  a  tleep  respect  for  his  character  upon  all 
ids  brethren,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whose 
political  prejudices  had  survived  the  conflicts  of 
the  war.  The  Johanuian  qualities  of  Bishop  White 
were  precisely  such  as  were  requisite  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  J'elritie  spirit  of  .Seabury,  and  to  their 
sincere  mutual  regard  and  wise  co-ui«'ration  was 
largely  due  the  good  understanding  that  soon 
followed.  The  episcopate  of  Bishop  St-abury  was 
cordially  recognized,  and  he  united  with  his  three 
brotlier-bishops  of  the  .Anglican  line  in  consecrat- 
ing the  first  bishop  of  Maryland  (Dr.  Claggetl)  ; 
and  conse([nently  no  bishop  has  ever  been  con.se- 
cratecl  in  this  cliureh  without  deriving  his  com- 
mission in  |>art  through  the  Scottish  line  of 
ecrle»i:islieal  ancestry.  The  bishop's  life  and 
labors  in  Connecticut  liave  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  Stjite,  and  not  less  derpli 
has  his  inflnenre  been  felt  in  the  entire  communioi 
in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  ns  an  organizei 
and  doctor.  Two  volunn'S  of  his  sermons  liav« 
Wen  collected  and  published,  and  others  have 
appeared  in  a  fragmentary  shnin- ;  but  vahmblo 
manuscripts  remain  as  yet  unedited.    They  evincn 
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a  vigorous  mind,  and  intrepid  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  ancient  catholicity. 

The  writer  of  tliis  brief  notice  was  active  in 
promoting  the  final  deposit  of  Bishop  Seabury's 
remains,  in  1849.  under  the  new  and  substantial 
church  in  Xew  London,  where  they  now  rest ; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  had  the  solemn  office,  in 
connection  with  Kishop  AVilliaras,  now  the  succes- 
sor of  Se.abury,  of  laying  his  venerable  relics  in  the 
Jilace  of  their  ultimate  repose.  A  physician  who 
attended  to  identify  these  relics  when  disinterred 
remarked  on  the  massive  proportions  of  the  skull ; 
•and  the  well-worn  mitre  preserved  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  corresponds  with  these  propor- 
tions so  remarkably  as  to  furnish  in  itself  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  half-length 
portrait  of  the  bishop,  from  the  pencil  of  Duche, 
which  adorns  the  library  of  that  college,  and 
from  which  many  popular  engravings  have  been 
derived.  BISHOP  a.  Cleveland  coxe. 

SEAGRAVE,  Robert,  an  earnest  evangelical 
minister  and  co-worker  with  Whitefield ;  was  b. 
Xov.  22,  1693,  at  Twyford  in  Leicestershire,  and 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Having 
vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  his  position,  he  left  her,  or  at  least 
worked  outside  her  pale.  Besides  sundry  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  he  published  in  17-12  fifty 
hymns,  which  were  reprinted  by  D.  Sedgwick, 
1860.  The  best  of  them  is,  "  Rise,  my  soul,  and 
stretch  thy  wings."  He  was  living  as  late  as 
1750.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SEALS.     See  Rings. 

SEAMAN,  Lazarus,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
divine ;  b.  at  Leicester ;  d.  in  1675.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  civil  war  he  took  the  Parliamentary  side,  and 
in  reward  of  his  services  was  appointed  master 
of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  rector 
of  Allhallows,  London,  from  which  living  he  was 
ejected  in  1662.  He  was  noted  for  his  knowledge 
of  church  polity  and  controversial  divinity.  Be- 
sides sermons,  he  published  A  vindiculinn  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  Protestant 
divines  from  misrepresentation  concerning  ordination 
and  laijing  on  of  hanils,  London,  1637.  His  was 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  libraries  disposed  of 
in  England  by  auction  (1676),  and  brought  seven 
hundred  pounds.  Portions  of  the  catalogue  are 
reprinted  in  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  ed.  1842,  304- 
306  n.  See  Neai.  :  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Cooper  : 
Biographical  Dictionary;  Allibone:  Dictionary  of 
A  uiliors. 

SEAMEN,  Missions  to.  Rev.  John  Flavel 
(England,  1627-91)  and  English  contemporaries 
(Ryther,  .Jaueway,  et  al.).  as  also  a  few  clergymen 
of  the  established  and  di.ssenting  churches  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  preached  occa- 
sional sernion.s,  special  and  serial,  some  of  which 
were  printed,  on  behalf  of  seamen ;  but  the  sec-  ' 
on<l  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 
first  united  elTorts  for  their  evangelization.  An 
association,  styled  at  first  The  Bible  Society,  was  i 
organized  in  Lomlon  in  1780,  to  supply  English  ; 
troops  in  Hyde  Park  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ' 
whose  fielil  of  labor  was  speedily  enlarged  to 
embrace  seamen  in  the  British  na\-j'.  The  first 
ship  furnished  with  Bibles  by  this  society  was 
"Tne  Royal  George,"  sunk  off  Spithead,  Eng.,  I 


Aug.  29,  1782.  The  society's  name  was  soon 
changed,  becoming  The  JVaral  and  Military  Bible 
Society.  It  is  still  in  operation,  confines  itself  to 
its  original  specific  object,  the  difiiision  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  has  been  of  immense  sei-vice 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  (Jreat  Britain.  This 
society  had  its  influence  in  originating  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  work  of  the 
latter  led  eventually  to  the  fonnation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  (Cf.  art.  "  Bible  Socie- 
ties." Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  649.) 

The  need  for  Christian  exertion  among  sailors 
was  urgent.  Destitute,  as  a  class,  of  any  access  to 
the  Bible,  to  preaching,  or  to  any  service,  instruc- 
tion, or  consolations  of  the  church,  their  lives 
passed,  for  the  most  part,  without  access  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  says 
a  well-informed  writer,  "  to  conceive  of  a  deeper 
moral  night  than  that  which  for  centuries  had 
settled  upon  the  sea." 

Early  efforts  made  in  England  to  furnish  sail- 
ors with  the  gospel,  however,  met  with  serious 
opposition  from  Christian  people,  as  well  as  from 
unchristian  officers  in  the  royal  navy.  So  late 
as  1828  the  king  was  j^titioned  to  abrogate  an 
order,  then  recenth'  issued  by  the  lord  high  ad- 
miial,  prohibiting  the  free  circulation  of  tracts 
in  the  navy.  But  in  1814  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  for  this  end.  Rev.  George  Charles 
Smith,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  once  a  sailor,  and 
Zebulox  Rogers,  a  shoemaker  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  established  prayer-meetings  for  sea- 
men, on  the  Thames,  at  London ;  the  fir.st  being 
held  on  the  brig  "  Friendship,"  June  22  of  that 
year,  by  Jlr.  Rogers.  These  were  multiplied  and 
sustained  upon  the  shipping  in  the  river.  March 
2.3,  1817,  the  first  bethel  fl.ag  was  unfurled  on  the 
"  Zephyr,"  Capt.  Hindulph  of  South  Shields,  Eng. 

The  Port  of  London  Society  was  organized  March 
18.  1818,  to  provide  for  the  continuous  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  seamen  in  London,  upon  a  float- 
ing chapel  (ship)  of  three  hundred  tons'  burden, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  ministered  upon  it  with  suc- 
cess during  the  ensuing  year.  Xov.  12, 1810,  The 
Bethel  Union  Society  was  formed  at  London,  w  hich, 
in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  meet- 
ings on  the  Thames,  established  correspondence 
with  local  societies  that  had  been  started  by  Mr. 
Smith's  exertions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These  two  societies  were  subsequently  united  to 
form  what  is  now  known  as  The  British  and  For- 
eign Sailors'  Society. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  (London)  merged,  after 
publication  for  seven  jears  by  Rev.  Jlr.  Smith, 
into  the  Xew  Sailor's  Magazine,  also  issued  by 
him,  was  established  in  182C.  The  monthly 
magazine  now  issued  by  The  Briti.th  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  is  Chart  and  Compass  (pp.  32),  estab- 
lished in  January,  1879.  It  has  presented  the 
facts,  and  discussed  questions  connected  with  the 
evangelization  of  seamen,  with  fervency  and  force. 
I'p  to  Ajiril,  1SS3,  Chart  and  Compass  had  cir- 
culated 12.'^.00(t  copies. 

In  182.")  The  London  Mariner's  Church  and  Ri'-er- 
men's  Bethel  Union  was  organized  to  provide  a 
church  for  seamen  on  shore.  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  In- 
coming pastor.  This  church  was  for  years  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  system  of  labor,  including 
a  sabbath  school,  bethel  prayer-meetings,  tract 
and  book  distribution,  magazine  publishing,  and 
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open-air  preaching  to  seamen  on  the  whar^'es. 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Eng., 
in  January,  l6(J;i. 

E.xistinjj  seamen's  missionary  societies  in  the 
empire  of  Great  Uritain,  distinct  from  local  or- 
ganizations which  limit  the  prosecution  of  work 
to  their  own  ports,  are,  (1)  Tlie  lirltifli  unit  Fur- 
eigii  Sailors'  Socieli/(i\t  Sailor's  Institute,  Shadwell, 
London,  K.,  with  receijits  from  .Vpril  1,  1881,  to 
April  1,  1S8l>,  of  .i:i0.lL':t  1&-.  S'/.,  and  e.\l>endi- 
tures  for  the  same  [leriod  of  S;9,.510  '-h.  7il.),  wiiicli 
in  its  sixty-fifth  annual  n'purt  (I>i8:2-S;!)  names 
the  ports  of  Kotterdam,  llamliurj,',  .Xntwerji, 
Genoa,  Naples,  and  Malta,  outside  Kngland,  and 
London,  Milford-IIaven,  Falmouth,  and  Barrow- 
in-Furness  (English),  as  occupied  more  or  less 
effectively  hy  i>ersons  having  entire  or  partial  sup- 
port from  its  treasury,  and  devoting  themselves 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  seamen. 
(2)  The  Lomlon  Missions  to  Seamen  (Established 
English  Church),  whose  operations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  afloat.  Its  chaplains  are  at 
twenty  English  and  three  foreign,  its  Scripture- 
readers  at  twenty-nine  English  and  four  foreigji 
seaports.  Local  English  societies  for  seamen  are 
at  Liverpool  (formed  in  1821),  fjla.sgo\v,  and  other 
ports. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  missions  to  seamen  are 
prosecuted  with  vigor  by  societies  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  whence  come, 
in  our  day,  tlie  larger  ninnber  of  .sailors  for  the 
world's  mercantile  marine.  The  Norwegian  so- 1 
ciety  —  J-'oreiiiiii/en  lit  Evanijeliets  Forkijnilelse  for 
Skamlinaciske  Siiinond  i  J'remmeile  Uavne,  or,  in 
English,  T/ie  Socielij  for  the  Gospel's  Preachinr/' 
to  iicandinavian  Seamen  in  Foreign  Harbors  —  was 
organized  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Aug.  .31,  1864,  I 
and  now  (1883)  has  stations  at  Leith,  Scotland;  ■ 
North  Shields,  London,  Cardiff,  Eng. ;  at  Ant- 
wei-p,  Belgium  ;  Havre,  France  ;  .\msterdam,  Hol- 
land ;  New  York,  U.S.A. ;  Quebec,  Can. ;  and  at 
Pen.sacola,  Fla.,  r..S..\. 

Mi.ssion-work  for  seamen  is  also  carried  on  by 
this  .society  at  .Montrose,  .Scotland.  Its  aggregate 
working  force  consists  of  eli-viMi  ordained  pastors, 
with  five  or  si.\  assistant  missionaries,  unordained. 
The  society  owns  i-hurches  at  all  its  stations,  and 
publishes  a  monthly  pa|M'r,  liuil  og  Ililsin,  now 
HI  its  eighti>entli  year  of  issue.  Receipts  in 
1881-82  were  l():5.s,V)  kroner;'  expenditures, 
58,297  kroner.  The  Danish  seamen's  nii.ssion 
society  —  Dankse  Forening  lit  Evangeliels  Forkgn- 
deUe  fur  Skandinacike  Siifolk  i  fremmede  lUmnc, 
or,  in  English,  The  Danish  Socieig  for  the  Gospel's 
Preaching  lo  Scandinariati  Setimen  in  Foreii/n  I'orts 
—  has  iLs  stations  at  Hull  and  (irimsiiy,  London, 
Newcastle,  ami  Hartlepool  (Eng.),  and  at  New- 1 
York  City,  I'.S.A.,  with  an  aggn-gaU^  of  four 
ordained  pastors.  Three  other  onlained  pastors 
perf<irm  some  labor  f<ir  sailors  nt  Frederickstiidt 
and  Chrislianstadt  (St.  Croix,  W.I.),  and  at  .St. 
Thomas  .ind  St.  .Ian,  W.I.  The  same  .society 
8U]>i>orts  a  .seamen's  luuttor  at  Miidras,  India;  and 
at  Brisbane,  .Australia,  an  ordained  pastor  gives 
a  portion  of  his  time  lo  the  inti-rests  of  Scandi- 
navian sailors.  Its  bi-mcmlhly  |>aiK'r  is  llamen, 
i>id>lished  at  Co|ienhageii,  Hi'nniark.  Iteoeipffl  in 
882,  22,o:i4  kroner  ;  expenditures,  10,421  kroner. 

■  A  kroDar  I*  about  t««Dty.>lx  canta  Uoltad.Stalaa  eurranoj. 
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The  Swedish  society  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions —  Forterlaudssliflelse  —  has  sustained  niis- 
sionar\'  work  for  .seamen  since  18CJ),  and  has  the 
following  stations  where  such  labor  is  performed 
by  its  agents,  —  Constantinople,  Turkey ;  Alexan- 
<lria,  Egypt;  Liverixiol,  Grimsby,  and  Gloucester,' 
Eng.  :  ISoston,  Ma.vs.,  U.S.A.;  Marseilles,  France; 
.St.  Ulx's,  Portugal,  —  with  five  ordained  pastors. 
The  State  Church  in  Sweden  has  three  ordained 
pa.stors  laboring  for  .seamen,  at  London  and 
Hartlepool  (Eng.),  and  at  Kiel  in  Prussia.  The 
Finland  seamen's  mission  society,  Fiirenningen 
for  lieredaude  of  SJaleward  at  Finska  SJOman  i 
Filandska  //om/ior,  organized  in  18S0,  has  a  sta- 
tion at  London,  Eng.,  with  one  ordained  pastor 
in  charge,  and  is  about  to  establish  another  at 
(irimsby  and  Hull,  Eng.  The  Swedish  Erangelical 
Lutheran  Augustana  Sgnod  in  America  has  a  Sta- 
tion for  Scandinavian  seamen,  with  one  ordained 
pastor,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S..\.  The  ssynod 
for  the  Xorwegiaii  Fcangeticat  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  has  a  mission  in  Australia,  with  one 
ordained  pastor.  The  total  of  stations  occujiied 
by  the  Scandinavian  (Lutheran)  societies  is 
thirty-three,  with  twenty-nine  ordained  pastors 
and  six  unordained  pastors  as  laborers. 

No  organizations  exist  in  Northor  South  Ameri- 
ca, outside  the  United  .States,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ]>roseeuting  religious  labor  among  seamen.  At 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  first  society  for  this  object  was 
formed  in  May,  1812,  but  soon  suspended  opera- 
tions. The  first  religious  meeting  on  behalf  of 
sailors  in  New- York  City  (N.Y.)  is  believed  to 
have  been  held  in  the  summer  of  1810,  at  the 
corner  of  Front  Street  and  Old  Slip.  'J'he  Ma- 
rine Bible  Society  of  New -York  City  was  organized 
March  14,  1817,  to  furnish  sailors  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel 
among  Seamen  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  common- 
ly known  as  The  New -York  Port  Society,  a  local 
organization,  was  formed  June  .'j,  1S18.  This  so- 
ciety laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  mariner's 
church  ever  erected,  in  Koosev<'lt  Street,  near  the 
E.ist  Hiver,  which  w.is  dedicated  .June  4,  1820, 
Kev.  Wakii  Stakkoud  pre.acher  an<l  pastor.  In 
1823  The  New-York  Port  Societysei  at  work  in  that 
city  the  first  mi.ssionary  to  seamen.  Rev.  Hknky 
('mask.  This  society  now  sustains  a  church  at 
-Madi.son  and  Catharine  .Streets  in  New  York,  and 
a  reading-room  for  sailors  in  the  same  edifice, 
employing  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1882,  nine 
missionaries.  Receipt.s  for  1882  were  !*ll,(!ti".04  ; 
expenditures,  810,082.07.  The  New-York  Bethel 
Union,  for  the  establishment  anil  nniinlenance  of 
religious  meetings  on  vessels  in  the  jmrt  (organized 
.lime  3,  1821),  had  but  a  brief  existence. 

The  movements  noti'd  —  that  at  Boston,  Mass., 
issuing  in  the  formation  of  the  earliest  socii-ty  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  —  U'd  to  similar  action  for  the 
|H'rforniance  of  local  work  for  .M>anien  at  Charles- 
Ion,  .S.C.  (181!)).  Philadelphia,  Penn.  (181i)),  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  .N'ew  Orleans,  La.  (1823),  at  New 
Bedford,  Ma.ss.  (Is2.')i,  ami  el,s,.w|iere.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  there  were  in  the  Inited  .Stales  seventy 
belliel  unions,  Ihirty-thiei'  nnirine  Bible  socie- 
ties, fifleen  chnrehes  and  lloiiling  eliapels  for  sea- 
men. There  had  been  many  conversions  to  Christ 
among  sailors,  and  their  evangelization  was  rec- 
ognized nx  among  the  most  prominent  aud  inipor- 
Iftiit  of  Christian  enterprises. 
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Accordingly,  after  its  formal  establishment  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York  (Jan.  11,  1820),  succeeded 
by  a  new  organization  in  its  board  of  trustees  (May 
■5,  182S,  from  which  time  its  birth  is  dated),  The 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Sucieli/  (80  \Vall  Street, 
J^ew  York,  X.Y.),  unquestionably  the  most  wide- 
ly operative  and  efficient  of  existing  missionary 
societies  for  seamen,  came  into  being.  Its  first 
President  was  Hon.  Smith  Tho.mpsox,  then  sec- 
retary of  the  United-States  navy,  Rev.  C.  P.  Mc- 
Ilv.\ixe,  afterwards  Protestant-Episcopal  bishop 
■of  Ohio,  was  its  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Kev. 
JosHr.4  Le.witt  its  General  Agent.  Article  II. 
of  its  constitution  provides  :  — 

"  The  object  of  this  society  shall  he  to  improve 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  seamen  by  uniting 
the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  their  behalf,  by 
promoting  in  every  port  boarding-houses  of  good 
■character,  savings-banks,  register-offices,  libraries, 
museums,  reading-rooms,  and  schools,  and  also  the 
ministration  of  the  gospel,  and  other  religious  bless- 
ings." 

Its  first  foreign  chaplain  was  Rev.  David 
Abeel,  who  reached  his  field  of  labor  at  Wham- 
poa,  the  anchorage  for  ships  trading  at  Canton, 
China,  Feb.  16,  1830.  In  its  fortieth  year  (18G7- 
■68)  its  laborers  (chaplains  and  sailor  missionaries) 
were  stationed  at  twenty  foreign,  and  thirteen  do- 
mestic, seaports,  as  follows :  at  Caribou  Island  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  N.A. ;  at  St.  John,  N.B.  ;  in 
Norway,  at  Christiansand,  Kragero,  and  Pors- 
grund ;  in  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen  and  Odeuse ; 
in  Sweden,  at  Gottenberg,  Warberg  and  Wedige, 
Wernersberg,  and  Stockholm;  in  Belgium,  at  Ant- 
werp; in  France,  at  Havre  and  Marseilles;  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo ;  at  the 
Chincha  Islands  in  Peru,  at  Valparaiso  and  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  S.A.;  and  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  following  seaports :  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston,  S.C,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  at 
New  York,  N.Y.  Its  missionary  work  was  prose- 
cuted in  1882-83  on  the  Labrador  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  at  Hamburg  in  Germany,  at  Ant- 
werp in  Belgium,  in  France  at  Marseilles  and 
Havre,  at  Genoa  and  Naples  in  Italy,  at  Yoka- 
hama  in  Japan,  in  the  Sandwich  and  Madeira 
Islands,  at  Valparaiso,  S.A.,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  on  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound ;  also  in  the  ports  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
Charleston,  S.C,  Wilmington,  N.C., Norfolk,  Va., 
and  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and 
vicinities  of  New  York,  .Ier.sey  City  (N.J.),  and 
Brooklyn  (N.Y'.'),  including  the  United-States 
Navy-Yard,  numbering  forty-two  laborers  at  thir- 
ty-one seaports  (eighteen  foreign  and  thirteen 
domestic)  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
society. 

Its  receipts  in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence 
were,  in  round  numbers,  §91,000;  in  the  second 
decade.  8105,000;  in  the  third,  .$229,000;  in  the 
fourth,  ■?37.5,000 ;  in  the  fifth,  $005,000.  Receipts 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1883,  with  small 
balance  from  previous  year,  §80,762.00 ;  expendi- 
tures for  same,  879,455. 5.5  inclusive  of  an  invest- 
ment of  a  legacy  for  permanent  fund. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen  in  the 
City  of  \ew  York  (Protestant-Episcopal),  in  its 


Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (1882-83},  states  that 
the  society  sustains,  as  heretofore,  two  chapehs, 
three  mission-houses,  with  reading  and  lecture 
rooms,  oversight  being  in  the  hands  of  three  cler- 
gymen, with  the  assistance  of  a  colportor  at  each 
station.  Its  total  .services  for  the  year  were  028; 
visits  to  reading-rooms,  5,022 ;  seamen  supplied 
with  Bibles,  204,  with  Testaments,  613,  with 
tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  621.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  is  its  president. 

Besides  the  employment  of  chaplains,  residents 
at  seaports,  and  serving  as  Christian  ministers, 
of  Bible  and  tract  distributers.  Scripture-readers, 
colportors,  and  helpers,  whose  titles  declare  their 
functions,  the  missionary  societies  for  seamen 
have  usually  wrought  for  their  welfare  bj'  estab- 
lishing, and  in  part  sustaining  (temporarily), 
Sailors'  Homes  in  various  ports.  In  them  are 
resident  missionaries,  who,  besides  their  sei-vices 
in  religious  meetings,  devote  portions  of  their 
time  to  spiritual  and  charitable  visitation  among 
sailors  on  shipboard  and  shore,  at  sailor  boarding- 
houses,  and  in  hospitals,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
such  service  for  the  families  of  seamen.  Tiie 
AVells  Street  Sailors'  Home  at  London  (Eng.) 
Docks  was  established  by  Mr.  George  Greene  in 
1830,  was  opened  in  1835,  enlarged  in  1865.  In 
one  year  it  adtnitted  5,444  Ijoarders,  who,  besides 
a  home,  had  evening  instruction,  the  use  of  a 
savings-bank,  etc.  Tne  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Sailors' 
Homes  were  opened  in  1844.  The  Sailors'  Home 
at  190  Cherrj'  Street,  New  York,  is  the  property 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society.  It  was  opened  in  1842, 
reconstructed,  refurnished,  and  re-opened  in  1880, 
and  is  now  unsurpassed  by  any  sailors'  home  in 
the  world.  During  the  year  1882-83  it  accom- 
modated 2,003  boarders.  The  whole  number  of 
boarders  since  the  Home  was  established  is  102,- 
713,  and  the  amount  saved  by  it  to  seamen  and 
their  relatives  during  the  forty-one  years  since  its 
establishment  has  been  more  than  81,500,000. 
The  systematic  supply  of  carefully  selected  libra- 
ries, to  be  loaned  to  vessels  for  use  at  sea,  by 
their  officers  and  crews,  is  now  largely  carried  on 
by  these  organizations,  especially  by  theAmerican 
Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Its  shipments  of  such 
libraries  from  1858-59  to  I^Iarch  31,  1883,  were 
7,764,  and  the  re-shipments  of  the  same,  8,100 ; 
the  total  shipments  aggregating  15,864.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  419,420,  accessible  by 
original  shipment  to  301,425  seamen.  Of  the 
whole  number  sent  out,  943  libraries  with  33,948 
volumes  were  placed  upon  United  States  naval 
vessels  and  in  naval  hospitals,  and  have  been 
accessible  to  107,995  men  :  106  libraiies  wore  in 
106  stations  of  the  L'nited  States  Life-saving  Ser- 
vice, containing  3,816  volumes,  accessible  to  742 
keepers  and  surfmen. 

The  Sailors'  Magazine  (32  pp.,  montlily),  organ 
of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  is  now 
the  eldest  of  the  periodicals  issued  on  behalf  of 
seamen.  It  was  established  in  September,  1828, 
is  in  its  fift)--tifth  volume ;  and  of  its  issues  for 
1882-83,  81,000  copies  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. In  the  same  twelvemonth  18,(t00  copies 
of  The  Seamen's  Friend  (4  pp.,  annually),  estab- 
lished in  1858,  were  issued  by  this  society,  for 
sailors ;  and  145,000  copies  of  the  Life-Boat  (4  pp., 
monthly)  for  the  use  ot  sabbath  schools. 
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Varied  help  is  lia)>itually  extended  to  ship- 
wreclied  and  destitute  sailors  b_v  all  these  organi- 
zations. The  est;it>lisliiiieiit  of  saviiigs-haiiks  lor 
seamen  has  ordinarily  been  due  to  their  influence. 
The  Seamen's  Savhigs-Bank  in  New- York  City 
(7S  Wall  Street)  went  into  ojieration  May  11, 
1829.  Sailors'  a.sylums,  orphanages,  and  ■'  Re.sts  " 
(houses  of  enti-rtainmeut  conducted  ujon  tem- 
perance principles)  are  o]ien  in  many  seaports 
a.s  the  fruit  of  their  existence.  Miss  Agnes 
AVeston,  from  her  "  Rest "  at  Devonport,  Eng., 
was  distributing,  f/ralis,  bv  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, in  1882,  Ij.OOO  monttily  Blue  Bonis  (8  pp. 
temjierance  and  religious  tractj*)  in  the  F^nglish 
tongue ;  and  these  were  regularly  translated  into 
Dutch  and  German  for  the  navies  of  Holland 
and  Germany. 

It  is  impracticable  to  present  detailed  statistics 
as  to  results  of  Christian  labor  for  seamen :  the 
best  general  estimate  fixes  the  number  of  Chris- 
tianized sailors  at  not  far  from  thirty  thousand. 
But  to  say  that  during  the  last  half-century  these 
men  have  been  gathered  into  tlie  church  of  Christ 
by  thousands,  that  as  a  cla.ss  sailors  are  now 
manifestly  being  lifted  out  of  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  in  which  they  lived  at  the  opening 
of  the  ninet<?enth  century,  and  to  attribute  these 
clianges,  realized  and  still  progressing,  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the.se  societies,  is  to  speak  with  truth- 
ful moderation.  The  corporate  and  individual 
efforts  of  persons  connected  with  them  have  often 
originated  and  made  effective  beneficent  public 
legislation,  in  the  interest  of  sailors,  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  place 
to  add,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  seamen's 
missionarj'  societies  are  administered  upon  a 
non-denominational  basis. 

Lit.  —  Reports  of  various  seamen's  societies, 
jKissim;  Sailor's  Muyazim:  (S.\.), passim,  particu- 
larly its  arts.  "  Ocean  Pioneers,"  in  1870,  by  Rev. 
C.  J.  Jones  ;  AVe.<  of  I'ijl;/  Years'  Efforts  for 
the  Welfare  of  Seamen  (New  York,  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Soc,  ls7b)  ;  Hayils's  Dicliouari/  of 
Dales,  art.  "  .Sailors'  llome.s,"  17lli  ed.  (New  York, 

188:!).  II.   II.  .M(F.MCI,.\.VI>     (.\ni.  S.  FrtiMiil  Soc). 

SEARS,  Barnas,  distinguished  iis  an  educator; 
b.   at   San.lislield,   .Ma.ss  ,   Nov.    19,   1802;    d.   at 
Saratoga  S|)rings,  N.Y.,  .luly  (5,   1880.      lie  Wiis 
converteil  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  joining  the  Bajv 
tist  Church.     Of  independent  spirit,  he  entered 
at  fifteen  on  self-8Uii|M)rt,  and  at  sixteen  began  I 
t»'acliing  school.     He  was  graduated  from  Brown  , 
University  in  1825,  and  from  Newton  Theological  j 
Seminary  in  1H28.     For  a  short  time  he  wius  jiiis-  ^ 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford.  Conn.  ' 
In  1IS20  he  became  profe.N.sur  of  ancient  languages 
ill  Hamilton  (N.Y.)  I.,it4-rary  and  Theological  Insti- 
tiitiun.now  .Madi.son  rniversity;  and  in  tliis]iosi-  ' 
lion  he  showed  entliusiiutm,  learning,  and  |K)wer.  j 
lb'  also  served  as  jiastor  of  the  Baptist  Chiirrh  in  ' 
Hamilton.      In  18:t:l  he  weni  to  Kiirope;  speiuling 
two  years  in  study  in  Halle.  I,i'i|i7.ig,  and  Berlin, 
under  Neandcr,  Tholuck,  and  other  great  teachers 
of  that  perioil.      He  stands   connecti-d   with    an 
iiii|>ortaiit  (•liai)ter  in  Baptist  history:  for  in  \^M, 
in  the  Kibe  at  llaiiiburg,  he  Imjilizeil  the  Rev. 
J.   G.  Oncken  and   six  others,  forming  the  first 
(ii'rman  Baptist  Church  in  communion  with  the 
Baptista   of    Kngland   and  America.      To   avoid 
arrest   and   imprisonment,  the   baptism   was   by  i 


night;  and  from  this  beginning,  through  many 
and  severe  persecutions,  the  (ierman-Baptist  com- 
munion has  increased,  till  it  numbers  more  than 
'a  hundred  and  twenty  churches  with  uinvards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  members.  He  returned  to 
Hamilton  in  18^0,  but  in  183G  became  professor  of 
theology  in  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  twelve  years,  being  for  the  last  nine 
years  president  of  the  in.stitution.  His  teaching 
was  broad,  comprehensive,  scriptural,  incisive,  sug- 
ge.stive,  and  apposite.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  erlitor  of  the  Christian  Review.  Deejily  inter- 
ested in  general  education,  he  was  apjiointed  by 
Gov.  Brigg^s  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  1818,  he  was  made  .secretary  of  the 
board,  resigning  his  position  at  Newton.  In  this 
new  service  he  continued  seven  years,  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  with  his  dignity,  tact,  and  genial 
manner,  giving  him  jHswer  and  popularity  with 
teachers  and  citizens.  In  1855  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Wayland  in  the  presidency  of  Brown  University, 
which  iX)sition  he  held  for  twelve  yeai-s.  lu  1867 
he  was  made  general  agent  of  the  I'eabody  Edu- 
cational Fund  ;  and  having  removed  his  residence 
to  Staunton,  Va.,  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
the  successful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  this  position.  He  was  revered  and  admired 
by  his  pupils,  honored  by  his  a.ssociates,  and  held 
in  highest  regard  by  all  who  in  any  way  came 
into  acquaintance  with  him.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1841,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1802. 

In  addition  to  many  review  articles,  rejiorts, 
addresses,  etc.,  he  i)ublished  a  Life  of  Luther  (1850), 
an  edition  of  Itoget's  Thesaurus  (\s?)\),  with  .several 
translations,  coniiiilations,  etc.      NOItM.vS  F0.\. 

SEARS,  Edmund  Hamilton,  D.D.,  b.  at  Saudis- 
field,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  I8l0;  d.  at  Wcs- 
tou,  Ma.ss.,  Jan.  11,  1870;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  18;!4,  and  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
1837;  was  pastor  at  Wayland,  M.iss.."  ]8;]8-10 
and  1847-05,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840-47,  and 
at  Weston,  1805-70.  Though  connected  willi  the 
Unitarian  liody,  he  held  Swedenborgian  ojiinions, 
and  often  profes.sed  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  He  wrote  largely  for  the 
Miiiithhi  lUliijinus  Mayaziite,  and  with  Rufus  Ellis 
edited  it,  1859-71.  He  published  lieyeneralion 
(1851),  Pictures  of  the  Ulden  Time  (1857),  Athana- 
sia,  or  I'orei/leams of  liiininrlaliti/ (I8bi>),  The  Fourth 
Gospel  the  heart  of  Christ  (lh72),  and  Sermons  and 
Soii(/s  of  the  Christian  Life  (1875).  His  writings 
are  noted  for  their  great  spiritual  ]>ower  and 
Ix-auty;  and  his  t«o  ex(piisile  I'hristiiia.s-hymns, 
"(.'aim  on  the  listening  car  of  night,"  and  "It 
came  upon  the  midnight  ch-ar "  (18.'(4  and  1849 
or  1H5I1),  are  universally  known.       F.  M.  muii. 

SEBALDUS,  a  Romiin-Catholic  saint;  d.,  ac- 
cording to  .some,  in  801,  U>  others,  in  901  or  even 
later.  The  son  of  .i  Manish  king  or  a  jUMisant,  ho 
began  his  studies  in  Paris  at  fifteen.  He  married 
the-  daiight4-rof  King  Dagoberl,  but  the  day  after 
the  ceremony  was  released  from  his  marriage-vows; 
spent  ten  years  in  the  pnu-lice  of  an  a.scetic  life, 
and  wa.sc<>inini.ssioii<'d  by  (iregory  II.  as  a  jneach- 
er  of  the  gospel  in  (Jermanv.  He  is  said  to  havo 
founiled  many  churches  in  llavaria,  and  at  last  to 
have  settled  (iown  at  Nurnberg,  where  the  St.  Se- 
lialdus  Church  still  preserves  his  memory. 
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city  baa  chosen  him  as  its  patron,  and  celebrates 
his  memory  Aug.  19.  On  account  of  the  miracles 
performeJ  hy  him  ali\e  and  by  his  relics,  he  was 
canonized  bv  Martin  V.,  1-125.  "        XEUUECKER. 

SE  BAPtlST.     See  Smyth,  John. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  Catholic  saint,  and  protecting 
patron  against  the  plague;  was  b.  in  the  third 
century,  in  Narbonne,  and  educated  at  Milan. 
Eager  to  render  help  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
under  Diocletian,  lie  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
army  as  a  secret  Christian,  and  was  appointed  by 
Diocletian  to  a  high  position.  When  it  became 
known  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  pierced  with  many  arrows.  Left 
for  dead,  a  Christian,  Irene,  who  was  about  to 
bury  him,  found  him  alive.  He  got  well,  but  was 
again  condemned,  and  flogged  to  death.  A  church 
was  built  to  his  memory  at  Rome,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  discontinuance  of  the  plague.  His 
day  in  the  Rom.^n  calendar  is  Jan.  20;  in  the 
Greek,  Dec.  IS.  Baronius,  Tillemout,  and  others 
lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  Acta  S.  Sebas- 
tiani.  JTEUDECKER. 

SECESSION  CHURCH.  See  Presbyterian 
Ciui!<-'in.s  (  United  Presbvteri.in). 

SECKENDORF,  Veit  Ludwig  von,  b.  Dec.  20, 
1626,  at  Herzogenaurach,  near  Erlangen ;  d.  at 
Halle,  Dec.  18,  1692.  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Gotha:  studied  hiw  and  philosophy  at 
Strassburg,  and  held  high  positions  in  the  service, 
first,  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  then  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  finally  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. His  Compendium  Jiisloria  ecctesiastiece 
(Gotha,  1660-64,  2  vols.)  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  often  reprinted.  His  principal  work, 
however,  is  his  De  Lullieranismo  (Leipzig,  1688), 
written  against  Maimbourg's  Ilisloire  de  Lutke'ra- 
nismc.   His  life  was  written  by  Schreber,  Leipzig, 

1737.  '         G.   II.   KLIPPEL. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Sibthorpe,  Xottinghamshire,  1693 ;  d.  in  London, 
Aug.  3,  1768.  lie  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden, 
1721,  but  then  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; 
was  ordained  priest,  1723,  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  1724,  of  St.  James's,  London,  1733 ;  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  king,  1732 ;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol,  Jan.  19,  1735;  transferred  to 
Oxford,  May,  1737,  to  which  see  was  added  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  1750 ;  and  finally  he  was 
enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April  21, 
1758.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  and  a  faithful 
bishop.  .See  Bishop  Porteus'  Review  oi  his  life, 
prefaced  to  his  edition  of  his  Works,  London, 
1770,  12  vols. 

SECOND  ADVENTISTS.  See  Adventists 
(Appendix). 

SECOND  COMING  OF  GHRIST.  See  Mil- 
lex  a  hi. wism,   l'i:KMii.i.r.xi.\NisM. 

SECRET    DISCIPLINE.      See  Arc.^xi  Disci- 

PLIXA. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.     See  Clergy,  p.  499. 

SECULARIZATION  means  the  conversion  of 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  and  its  property  into 
a  secular  institution  with  a  secular  puqiose,  or 
the  transformation  of  a  State  organization  with 
an  ecclesiastical  liead  into  a  State  organization 
with  a  secular  liead,  or  the  legal  ab.solutiou  from 
ecclesiastical  vows.  Secularizations  of  the  first 
kind  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  —  in  the  last 
days  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in 


France,  under  Henry  H.  in  Germany,  during  the 
Reformation  in  various  countries,  etc.,  —  though 
always  under  the  protest  of  the  Church.  The  first 
instance  of  a  secularization  of  the  second  kind 
was  probably  the  transferrence  of  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  from  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  to  the  dominion  of  a  prince  of 
the  German  Empire  (1525).  But  on  a  still  greater 
scale  secularization  of  this  kind  was  carried  on 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  especially  by  the 
Peace  of  Canipo  Formio  (1797)  and  that  "of  Lune- 
ville  (1801).  The  word  was  first  used  by  the 
French  delegates  during  the  negotiations  preced- 
ing the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Seculari- 
zation of  the  third  kind  is  a  Papal  prerogative. 

SECUNDUS,  a  gnostic  of  the  school  of  Valen- 
tinus ;  differed  (by  teaching,  besides  the  thirty 
aeons,  a  double  tetrad,  —  one  to  the  right,  and  one 
to  the  left ;  one  of  light,  and  one  of  darkness)  so 
materially  from  his  master,  that  he  formed  a  school 
of  his  own,  — the  Secundiaus.  But  the  notices- of 
him  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  Irena>us 
(Hwr.,  i.  11.  2),  Hippolytus  (Ref.,  vi.  38),  Ter- 
tuUian  (Prascripl.,  49),  Epiphanius  (Har.,  32), 
and  others,  do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  complete 
idea  of  his  .system.  w.  moller. 

SEDES  VACANS,  a  term  of  canon  law,  —  prop- 
erly speaking  applicable  only  to  the  papal  or  to  an 
episcopal  see,  because  sedes  (Spovof)  originally  was 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  predicate  apos- 
lolica,  though  its  use  has  graduallj"  been  extended 
to  abbeys  and  other  higli  dignities  of  church,  — 
denotes  the  interval  between  the  decease  or  depo- 
sition on  translation  or  resignation  of  the  occu- 
pant to  the  fuU  legal  instalment  of  his  successor. 
During  such  an  interval  the  administration  of  an 
episcopal  diocese  was  originally  confided  to  the 
presliyterj',  afterwards  to  an  intercessor,  intervent- 
or,  or  L-isitator,  and  finally  to  the  cathedral  chap- 
ter. If  the  vacancy  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
partial,  as,  for  instance,  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  occupant,  the  term  sedes  impedita 
(hindered)  is  applied,  and  a  coadjutor  is  ap- 
pointed. H.  K.  JACOBSON. 

SEDGWICK,  Daniel,  the  father  of  English 
hynuiulogy  ;  b.  in  London,  1815;  d.  there  March 
10,  1879  ;  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  of  humble 
birth  and  limited  education.  Being  fond  of 
h3-mns,  he  bought  the  old  l)ooks  containing  them 
one  by  one,  and  about  1840  began  the  systematic 
collection  and  study  of  texts  and  editions.  He 
gradually  acquired  a  unique  library,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  long  unrivalled.  The  popu- 
larity of  Sir  R.  Palmer's  (now  Lord  Selborne) 
Book  of  Praise,  1865,  and  the  care  Mr.  Sedgwick 
had  bestowed  in  making  it  a  model  of  accuracy 
in  texts,  dates,  and  ascriptions  of  authorship, 
established  his  reputation  ;  and  thenceforth  the 
compilers  of  nearly  every  prominent  English 
hymnal,  of  whatever  creed  or  connection,  required 
his  help.  His  shop  in  Sun  .Street,  Bishopsgate, 
was  the  chief  source  of  hymnologic  information  for 
England  and  .\merica. "  He  published  from  1859 
to  1S65,  and  usually  at  pecuniary  loss,  the  only 
collection  of  Ryland's  hymns,  and  the  only  relia- 
ble one  of  Toplady's,  besides  reprints  of  Mason 
and  Shepherd's,  Steele,  W.  Williams,  Seagrave, 
Grigg,  and  several  more.  His  six  catalogues, 
and  Comprehensive  Index  of  names  and  authors, 
1863,  are  valuable  for  reference.       F.  M.  bird. 
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SEDCWICK,  Obadiah,  Euglisli  Presbyterian; 
b.  ill  parisli  ot'  St.  reter.  Marlburougli,  Wiltshire, 
IGDO :  d.  at  Marlboruugb,  January,  lOo".  He 
was  jjraduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford;  entered 
holy  orders ;  \yas  cliaplain  to  Sir  Horatio  Vere, 
baron  of  Tilbury ;  returned  to  Oxford,  where  in 
ltj29  he  became  "reader  of  the  seutences."  Soon 
after,  he  began  to  preach  at  St.  Mildred's,  Bread- 
street,  Lonilon,  ancl  until  IGoo,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  (1039-41)  when  he  was  at  Coggcshall, 
Essex,  h-  preached  in  London,  —  in  Ureadstreet 
until  1016,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paid'.s,  Covent 
Garden.  His  ministry  was  popular  and  fruitful. 
He  zealously  defended  the  Presbyterian  cause. 
He  was  one  of  the  licensers  of  the  jiress,  and  a 
member  nf  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Uiyines. 
In  1053  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of 
the  '•  tryers  "  (examiners  of  the  qualifications  of 
ministers),  and  in  IG.jI  a-s^sistant  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  London  for  the  ejection  of  "  scandalous 
and  ignorant  "  ministers  and  .schoolmasters.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  parish  by  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Mantou.  Besides  numerous  printed  .ser- 
mons (enumerated  by  Wood),  he  was  the  author 
of  The  doubling  Christian  resolved,  London,  1653 ; 
The  humbled  sinner  resolved  what  he  should  do  to  be 
saved,  1656  ;  The  Shepherd  of  Israel,  1658  (an  ex- 
position of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm) ;  Synopsis 
of  Christianity ;  Anatomy  of  secret  sins,  IG60 ;  The 
bowels  of  tender  mercy  sealed  in  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, 1001;  A  short  catechitm.  See  Wood  :  Ath. 
Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  4U-44-1. 

SEDULIUS,  Cajus  Ccelius,  or  Caecilius,  a  Chris- 
tian poet  and  priest  of  the  fifth  century  ;  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty;  but  his  Carmen  paschale,  written  in 
hexameters,  was  printed  in  1473,  and  again  in 
111)9  and  l.")iiL'.  There  are  also  later  editions  by 
Gallandi,  1773,  and  .Vrevalo,  1794. 

SEDULIUS  SCOTUS,  or  SEDULIUS  JUNIOR, 
w;is  a  Christian  author  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  wrote  Collectanea  in  omnes  ej/Litolas  S.  Pauti, 
found  in  Bibt.  Max.  Lurjit.,  vi.;  commentaries  on 
the  first  three  Gospels,  edited  by  A.  Mai,  in  Script, 
vet.  Coll.  nora,  ix. ;  and  a  politico-religious  treatise, 
I)e  reriortlins  f'hrisiiitnis,  tfdited  by  A.  Mai,  in  Spied. 
Jtoiiltlnmit. 

SEEING  GOD.  It  belongs  to  the  deepest 
endeavors  of  all  religions  to  make  sure  of  the 
iK^arness  of  the  lieity :  hence  those  places  are 
especially  sacred  wln-re  he  is  .said  to  reveal  himself, 
and  the  persons  are  holy  who  are  found  worthy 
of  that  uearnes.s.  or  have  that  higher  faculty  (o 
bring  others  in  a  near  relationsiiip  to  the  Deity. 
The  highest  degree  of  that  desire  is  to  sec  the 
Deity  in  e8.sential  reality.  In  the  Bible  also  wu 
find  such  a  desire  expresst-d,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  instincts  of  the  religious 
man.  This  instinct  is  satisfied  (even  the  sensual 
pari  of  man  may  partake  of  it),  but  the  mode 
of  .seeing  changes  itself  in  the  .same  degree  as  the 
maimer  in  which  (lod  app^^ars.  In  this  re8|)cct 
We  find,  es|wcially  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
prevalence  of  )Kjpular  views.  Thus  the  main 
idea  is  this,  that  the  commnn  man  (i.e.,  one  whom 
no  special  holiness  protects)  must  ilie  when  he 
.sees  (iod  in  the  form  in'cnliar  to  him.  This  form 
shows  it,self  at  first  m  the  fiery  appearances  in 
heaven.     Lot's  wife  dies,  because  slie  curiously 


I  sees  the  fiery  judgment  of  .lehovah  (Gen.xix.  26). 
I  Gideon  and  Alanoah  expect  death,  because  they 
i  have  seen  the  angel  of  the  I^ord  in  the  fire  (.ludg. 
vi.  23,  xiii.  22).  For  the  same  reason  the  i>eopTe 
removed  from  Mount  Sinai  when  they  saw  God  in 
the  cloud,  smoke,  and  lightning  (Exod.xx.  IS,  19; 
Deut.  xviii.  16).     The  explanation  of  that  inca- 

Eacity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  man  to  be- 
old  God  when  he  shows  hinuself  in  his  power, 
lies  in  the  fact  of  man's  frail  strength  :  he  is  flesh 
(Deut.  v.  20).  But  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
!  divine  will  overcomes  this  hinderance.  God  will 
give  blessing  and  grace.  His  apjiearances  become 
by  degrees  the  sign  of  this  heavenly  grace.  The 
transition  is  made  in  the  examples  of  Gideon, 
Manoah,and  Hagar:  since  that  God  who  promises 
blessing  and  sahation  caimot  let  the  guiltless  die. 
Yea,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  jiroofs  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  theocratic  covenant,  that  .Jehovah 
himself  leads  his  people  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
smoke :  it  is  a  clear  proof  of  Israel's  religious 
superiority  above  all  other  nations,  that  it  saw 
God  in  his  peculiar  glory,  without  dying  (Deut. 
iv.  33,  V.  24),  or,  as  it  is  so  emjihatically  expressed 
by  Moses,  "  The  Lord  talked  with  you  lace  to 
face  "  (Deut.  v.  4).  But  the  behavior  of  the  peo- 
ple caused  a  limitation  in  the  seeing  of  God. 
The  stranger,  or  unclean,  who  apjuoached  the 
holy  place,  must  die,  as  well  as  the  L^raelite  who 
entered  the  sanctuary.  Only  (iod's  elected,  like 
those  seventy  elders  who  saw  (iod  (Exod.  xxiv.  9, 
10),  may  see  God.  But  the  circle  becomes  smaller 
still :  only  the  patriarch  Israel  has  seen  God  face 
to  face  (Gen.  xxxii.  30)  ;  only  Moses,  the  mediator 
and  man  of  God,  sj^eaks  with  Jehovah  as  a  man 
si)eaketh  unto  his  friend  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11). 
And,  because  none  else  has  experienced  such  ful- 
ness of  grace,  Jloses  is  also  tlie  highest  prophet. 
Whereas  others  see  God  m  visions  and  dreams, 
he  sees  God  from  face  to  face,  and  sees  the  si- 
militude of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  8).  For  God 
must  have  some  kind  of  similitude,  otherwise  he 
could  not  be  seen  with  the  eye,  ^a  similitude  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  in  wliich  he  appears  in  the 
storm  and  fire.  This  representation  is  jtopular 
1  (1  Kings  xxii.  19  scj.) ;  but  it  excludes  every  cor- 
poreity, and  in  its  unreflected  form  it  is  rather  the 
concrete  expression,  in  part  of  the  reality,  in  part 
of  the  personality,  of  God,  and  forms  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  the  possibility  of  that  seeing.  But 
I  already  in  the  history  of  Moses  we  meet  wUh  a 
j  [leculiar  narrative  (txod.  xxxiii.  12-xxxiv.  7) 
'  which  opiX).ses  that  view  which  has  thus  far  been 
.idvaneeil.  In  the  first  instance  we  are  told  that 
no  man  shall  live  who  sees  God  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
20) :  in  the  second  instance  we  are  told  that 
I  God's  face  cannot  be  .seen  at  all  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
'  20,  23).  Instead  of  this,  Moses  hears  an  explana- 
I  tioii  concerning  his  goodness  ami  his  name,  his 
volition  full  of  mercy  and  grace.  With  this,  the 
visible  seeing  of  (Jod  is  made  impossible.  And 
thus  we  find  it  in  the  psalms  and  ]>rophets;  and 
the  .seeing  of  (iod  is  nothing  el.se  than  (he  cxpe- 
I  rience  of  his  hel|iful  |>re.seiice,  which  fakes  (ho 
I  habitntion  of  Jehovah,  the  temple,  for  its  slart- 
ing-iHiint  (Ps.  xlii.  3).  Hence,  also,  the  lioi>e 
of  .lob  (xix.  2(i),  "I  shall  see  G<hI,"  i.e.,  1  will 
I  expt-rienoe  his  helpful  grace  visibly,  not  in  the 
j  other  life,  but    in   this    life;   thus,  al.so,  Hezekiah 


(Isa.  xxxviii.  11).     The  highest  fulfilment  of  all 
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religious  wishes  involves  Ps.  xi.  7 :  "  His  counte- 
nance doth  behold  the  upright."  Especially  in- 1 
teresting  and  much  disjiuted  is  the  passage  Ps.  \ 
xvii.  15 :  •'  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  : 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  1  awake,  w  ith  thy  like- 
ness." Here,  as  in  Xum.  xii.  8,  the  siuiilitude  of 
God  appears  as  the  object  of  the  seeing  of  God, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  strict  carning-out  of  the 
image  makes  it  necessary,  because  it  concerns 
here  the  real  communion  with  the  highest  source 
of  blessing.  The  awakening  has  no  reference  to  i 
the  sleep  of  death,  but  is  the  symbol  of  the  gi-ace  j 
of  God,  which  is  new  every  morning.  Among  i 
the  prophets  the  seeing  of  God  is  already  so  much 
divested  of  its  externality,  that  in  a  free  manner 
it  is  used  to  express  prophetic  vision.  In  Ps.  xviii. . 
the  theophauy  is  the  mediation  for  the  singer's  ! 
salvation ;  but  in  Isa.  vi.,  Ezek.  i.  26,  Dan.  Wi. 
9,  it  connects  itself  with  the  illumination  of  the 
prophet  and  his  call.  The  image  of  the  sovereign 
occupies  the  foreground :  but  in  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  it  is  surrounded  by  the  original  appearances 
of  the  theophany  in  cloud,  smoke,  fire,  etc.  In 
Isaiah  we  also  perceive  the  old  fear  of  death 
because  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  :  he  acknowl- 
edges he  is  "  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips." 
Human  unworthiuess  is  here  reduced,  not  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  flesh,  but  to  the  idea  of  unclean- 
ness,  which,  however,  by  that  addition,  receives 
another  signification.  The  lips  mediate  the  word 
which  comes  out  of  the  heart :  hence  it  refers  to 
the  sins  of  the  heart  and  to  sins  committed  by 
word ;  they  make  the  presence  of  Jehovah  sitting 
on  his  throne,  so  long  intolerable  to  men,  until 
holy  fire  has  purged  him. 

By  combining  this  idea  with  Ps.  xi.  7  we  ap- 
proach the  word  of  Christ,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  "  (Matt.  v.  8)  : 
with  this  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high- 
est religious  desire,  the  deepest  knowledge  of  God 
with  the  richest  enjoyment  of  grace  and  blessed- 
ness, is  given  to  them,  only  these  goods  receive  a 
fuller  and  more  particular  meaning  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  AV'ith  this  corresponds  what  John 
regarded  as  the  highest  Christian  goal :  "  For  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is  "  (1  John  iii.  2),  for  only 
like  perceives  like  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  Therefore,  also, 
1  John  IV.  12,  20  makes  the  real  seeing  of  God  im- 
possible: it  is  a  seeing  mediated  through  love; 
the  seeing  refers  to  the  Soil  w  liom  God  hath  sent. 
In  him  we  see  the  Father  (John  xiv.  9),  because 
in  him  grace  and  glory  have  been  personified  (John 
i.  18).  Yea,  the  Son  liimself  is  on  the  Fatlier's 
bosom :  he  alone  lias  seen  the  Father  (Jolm  vi. 
40) ;  what  the  Father  does,  lie  does  also ;  the 
Father  himself  shows  him  the  works  which  he 
should  do.  But  that  seeing  of  God  in  the  old 
sense  is  not  predicated  even  of  the  only-begotten 
Sou,  since  the  entire  sphere  of  this  conception  is 
taken  up  into  the  higher  .spiritual  realm.  With 
this  also  correspond  the  familiar  expressions  con- 
cerning the  invisibility  of  God  (1  Tim.  vi.  16; 
Rom.  i.  20). 

Lit.  —  AuGUSTix  :  Epislola  ad  Paulinam :  Rha- 
BANUS  Mauru.'!  :  De  videndo  deum  (Opp.  ed., 
Migne,  vi.  pp.  1261-1282)  ;  Lutz  :  Bihlisclie  Dng- 
matik,  pp.  46  sq.  ;  Bi;nsen  :  Gott  in  der  Geschichte, 
i.  pp.  169-176;  Knobel  on  Gen.  i.  26;  Tholuck, 
Stier,  Meyer,  on  Matt.  v.  8 ;  LI'cke,  Dijster- 


DiECK,  Ebrard,  on  1  John  iii. ;  Hupfeld  on  Ps. 
xi.  7;  Hengstexberg  on  Ps.  xvii.  17,  and  his 
essay  on  Balaam,  pp.  49  sq.  L.  DEESTEL. 

SEEKERS,  a  small  Pirritan  sect  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  the 
true  chmch,  ministry,  and  sacraments,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  comprised,  according  to  Baxter 
{Life  and  Times,  p.  70),  Roman  Catholics  and  in- 
fidels, as  well  as  Puritans. 

SEGNERI,  Paolo,  Itahan  Jesuit;  b.  at  Nettu- 
no  in  the  Canipagna  di  Roma,  March  21.  1624  ;  d. 
at  Rome,  Dec.  6, 1094.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  his  thirteenth  (1638),  was  ordained 
priest  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;  and  from  then 
until  106.5  he  taught  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Pestoia. 
From  1065  to  1092  he  spent  half  the  year  in  retire- 
ment, and  the  rest  in  travelling  as  a  missionary 
throughout  Northern  Italy.  He  became  the  "  fore- 
most preacher  among  the  Jesuits  in  Italy; '"  and  in 
power  over  the  multitudes  who  thronged  about 
him,  and  who  fairly  worshipped  him,  he  was  like 
Savonarola.  He  has  been  styled  the  '•  restorer  of 
Italian  eloquence."  His  sermons  were  modelled 
upon  Chrj'sostom's,  but  without  servilitv.  They 
are,  however,  frequently  marred  by  trivial  remarks 
and  stories.  When  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  perceived 
that  Quietism  (see  art.  Molinos)  was  slowly  un- 
dermining Romanism,  and  particularly  Jesuitism, 
they  sent  him  "a  bundle  of  Quietistic  books  with 
directions  to  prepare  an  antidote  to  them."  So  in 
1080  he  published  at  Florence  a  small  volume  with 
the  title,  Concordia  tra  la  fatica  e  la  Quiete  ("har- 
mony between  effort  and  Quiet ")  in  which,  without 
naming  Molinos,  or  depreciating  the  contempla- 
tive life,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  Quietism  was  possible  only  to  a  few. 
"  He  insists  that  the  state  of  contemplation  can 
never  be  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  and  objects 
therefore  to  closing  the  middle  way;  "  i.e.,  now 
meditation,  now  contemplation.  His  book  raised, 
however,  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  then 
powerful  Quietists,  and  was  put  into  the  Index, 
lie  prudently  remained  away  from  Rome.  In  1692 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  called  him  to  Rome  as  his 
preacher-in-ordinary,  and  theologian  of  the  peni- 
tentiaiy. 

Lit.  —  Segxeri  :  Opere,  Venice,  1712,  4  vols., 
several  editions  and  reprints;  best  ed.,  Milan, 
1845-47,  4  vols.,  with  portrait.  His  best-known 
work  is  //  Quaresimate  (thirty-four  Lenten  ser- 
mons), Florence,  1079;  Eug.  trans,  by  James  Ford, 
London,  1857-61,  3  vols. ;  4tli  ed.,  1809,  reprinted 
Xew  York,  1872,  2  vols.  Besides  this,  there  have 
been  translated,  /"ane^yr/cs  (London,  1877),  Manna 
of  the  Sotd  (1879. 2  vols.).  Practice  of  Interior  Recol- 
lection with  GW(1881).  See  Life  of  P.  Segneri, 
London,  1851  ;  John  Bigei.ow  :  Molinos  the  Quiel- 
isi,  New  York,  1882,  pp.  18-24  ;  E.  Paxtox  Hood  : 
Lampa.  Pilcliers:,  and  Trumpets,  1872,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1.54-101  (analy.sis  and  specimens  of  Segnen's 
ploqueiK'p). 

SEIR.  or  LAND  OF  SEIR  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  also 
MOUNT  SEIR  (G.u.  xxxvi.  8),  is  the  name  of 
the  mountain  ridge  extending  along  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  southern  part  of  this 
range  now  bears  the  appellation  esh-S/tera?i.  The 
height  of  the  ridge  is  from  between  three  thousand 
and  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  length  from  the 
north  towards  the  south  about  twenty  miles,  and 
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tlie  breadtli  from  three  to  four  miles.  One  of  the 
highe-st  points  of  tlie  east<'rn  range  is  llor,  witli 
Aaron's  tomb  (Num.  xxxiii.  SS).  Watlvs  break 
frequently  through  the.se  mquntains,  and  water 
fertile  valleys.  es|iecially  in  the  north-eastern  part. 
The  western  part,  bordering  on  the  Arabah,  is 
rather  a  desert.  Mount  S'-ir  was  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Iloriti-s,  or  Troglodites,  who  were 
disposse.ssed,  and  apparently  annihilated,  by  the 
posterity  of  Esau,  who  "dwelt  in  their  stead" 
(Deut.  ii.  12).  Though  the  country  was  after- 
wards called  Edoni,  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did 
not  pass  away  (1  Chron.  iv.  42;  2  Chron.  xx.  10; 
Ezek.  XXXV.).  In  the  post-exile  period  the  coun- 
try was  taken  by  the  Xabatha?ans,  who  again  were 
subdued  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  year  G29 
A.D.  Now  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the 
Bedawin.  In  the  fertile  valleys,  peasants,  Fel- 
l&hln,  cultivate  the  land,  and  sell  their  produce 
to  the  pilgrims.  The  pilgrimage  route  from  Da- 
mascus to  Mecca  runs  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  country.  LEYRER. 

SE'LA,  or  SE'LAH  (rock:  so  iii  Greek  form, 
Peira,  "rock"),  a  city  of  Edom,  literally  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  tilling  a  valley  thn-e-ciuarters  of  a 
mile  long,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred yard.s  wide.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted,  but 
its  ruins  amply  attest  its  former  grandeur.  It  is 
situated  halfway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  .\kabali,  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  Mount- 
Seir  range,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilor.  It  is 
approached  through  a  narrow  defile  on  the  east, 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  called  the  Sik  (''cleft")  of 
Wadi  Mii.sa,  because  the  Arabs  believe  it  was 
made  by  Moses'  rod  when  he  brought  the  stream 
through  into  the  valley  beyond  (Num.  xx.  8).  The 
rock  of  red  sandstone  towers  to  a  height  of  from 
one  hundred  to  throe  hundred  feet  above  the  trav- 
eller's head  as  he  rides  along  upon  his  camel,  and 
in  places  the  way  is  so  narrow  that  he  can  almost 
touch  the  sides  on  either  hand.  Once  the  way 
was  paved,  and  biU  of  the  pavement  can  be  seen. 
Abruptly  tiie  traveller  comes  upon  the  so-called 
Khaznet  Fir'aun  ("treasury  of  I'haraoh"),  really 
a  temple  cut  from  the  living  rock,  with  a  facade 
eighty-five  feet  high,  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
in  remarkable  preservation.  Two  hundred  yards 
farther  along  the  valley,  which  widens  con.sidera- 
bly  at  this  point,  is  the  amphitheatre,  al.so  entirely 
from  the  rock,  thirty-nine  yards  in  diameter,  and 
with  thirty-three  tiers  of  seats,  accommodating 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  si>ectators. 
Farther  on  there  are  curious  tombs,  some  very 
elaborate,  other  temples,  chief  of  wiiich  is  the 
Kasr  Fir'aun  ("palace  of  i'haraoh  "),  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch.  Hut  niHiu  the  city  rests  the  curse 
of  God  (Jer.  xlix.  l(i-18),  and  the  place  is  deso- 
late. 

.Selah  is  only  twice  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  —  in  2  Kings  xi v.  7,  iis captured  bv  .\maziah, 
and  called  .loktheel  ("subdued  of  (lod  "),  and  in 
Isa.  xvi.  1 :  ".Send  yt:  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the 
land  from  Sda  to  tlie  wilderness,  unto  the  mount 
of  the  daughter  of  /Cioii ;  "  although  in  several 
other  ])a.s8ages  the  word  "rock"  with  more  or  le.is 
probabilitv  referred  to  it  (.Imlg.  i.  311;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  11,  12;  Isa.  xlii.  11;  .IcT.  xlix.  1(!-18;  Obad. 
3).  The  first  wife  of  IIitoiI  .\ntipiis,  whom  he 
divorced  to  marry  Ilenxlias  (l.uke  iii.  li()i  was 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  I'elra.     In  King 


Amaziah's  day,  Selali  was  the  capital  of  Edom; 
but,  after  his  capture  and  destruction  of  it,  the 
headship  passed  to  Bozrah.  In  this  way  its  strik- 
ing omission  in  the  Bible  is  accounted  for.  But 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  Nabathjeans  pushed 
their  way  eastwards,  occupied  the  Arabah,  and 
made  Selah,  under  its  Greek  form  I'etra,  their 
capital.  The  city  rose  into  prominence,  being 
upon  the  high-road  between  Arabia  and  Syria. 
The  Seleucida;  made  vain  attempts  to  take  it. 
Pompey  captured  the  whole  region  called  by 
Greek  writers  Arabia  Petraa ;  i.e.,  Arabia  whose 
capital  is  I'etra.  In  Petra,  Ilyrcanus  II.  and  his 
son  Herod,  afterwards  Herod  the  Great,  found  a 
hiding-place  (.Jose])h.,  Antir/uilies,  XIV.  1,  4  ;  War, 
I.  6,  2;  13,8).  In  the  first  Christian  centuries 
Petra  was  the  capital  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
it  is  from  this  period  that  the  ruins  date.  It 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  its  bishojis  are  men- 
tioned as  late  as  A.D.  536.  But  it  apparently 
was  destroyed  by  some  desert  horile  shortly  after 
this  date ;  for  it  sank  completely  out  of  notice 
until  Seetzen,  in  1807,  visitt'd  it,  and  gave  the 
world  the  wondrous  tale.  Burckhardt  followed 
him  in  1812;  Irbv  and  Mangles,  in  1M8.  It  is 
now  freiiuently  visited.  See  the  works  of  the 
travellers  mentioned;  Kobinson  :  liesearches,  ii. 
.j12;  Palmer:  i't.vert  o/'Me  ^a-of/u.i,  pp.  366  sqq. ; 
RiDGAWAV:  The  Lord's  Land,  pp.  139  .sqq. :  and 
the  guide-l)ooks  of  Muhkay  (Porter)  and  Bae- 
DKKKit  (Socin). 

SE'LAH,  a  musical  term  which  occurs  seventy- 
four  times  in  the  Bible  (seventy-one  times  in 
thirty-nine  I'salm.s,  and  also  in  Ilab.  iii.  3,9, 13), 
and  has  been  variously  interpreted.  In  the  Tar- 
gum  upon  the  Psalms  it  is  four  times  rendered 
"forever,"  so  also  Aquila;  while  in  the  Sejitua- 
gint  the  word  used  is  dtutfiai^ia,  —  itself  ambiguous, 
'i'he  rabbins  followed  the  'Targum,  and  explained 
"Selah"  by  "forever."  Modern  scholars  are 
much  divided.  Gesenius  interprets  it  as  denoting 
a  pause  in  the  song  while  the  music  of  the  Levites 
went  on.  Ilengstenberg  also  renders  it  "  pause," 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  p.salm,  —  pause 
to  reflect  uixjii  what  has  lieen  sung.  Ewald,  and, 
after  him,  Perowne,  render  it  "strike  up,"  —  a 
direction  to  the  musician  to  strike  up  in  a  louder 
strain.  Others,  again,  refer  the  elevation,  not  to 
the  music,  but  to  the  voice.  Alexander  thinks  it 
is  a  pious  ejaculation  to  express  the  writer's  feel- 
ings, and  to  warn  tin-  readera  to  reflect.  (See 
WitKiiir's  art.  in  Smith's  Did.  of  lln  Jiilile.) 

SELDEN,  John,  an  erudite  writer  on  law  and 
IIiImiw  antiquities;  wiuf  b.  at  Salvington,  Sus.sex 
Dec.  Iti,  1581  ;  d  at  White  Friars,  Nov.  30.  1(1.")4 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Hart  College 
Oxford,  whine  he  took  his  degree  in  lti(l2  and  en 
tered  Cliflord's  Inn,  and  in  lliol  tiu'  Inner  Templo 
for  the  study  of  law.  He  attaiiii'(l  singular  learn 
ing  in  this  di'partmenl.  and  published  .seveiu 
scliolarlv  works  upon  legal  snbject.s,  as  Emjliiud'j 
IC/iinoiiiis  and  Jiitii  Aix/loniiii  /iiciis  iillmi  (boln 
1610).  Another  fruit  of  his  earlier  studies  was  the 
Analicloii  Atii/lo-I!ril(in>iifini,  relating  t<i  the  lii.-ttiry 
of  England  before  tin-  Norman  Conquest,  wiiicli 
was  fini.shed  in  ltill6,  but  imt  imblished  till  nine 
years  later.  In  1017  he  pulilished  his  great  wurk, 
/>(•  f>ii>  Si/ri.i,  wliich  eslablishiMl  his  reputation  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  republished  at  l.eyden 
(with  additions  by  Ia.'  Dieu  ami  Ileinsius),  1027, 
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and  Leipzig,  1662,  16S0.  In  1618  appeared  the 
History  of  Tithes,  which  denied  the  divine  right  of 
the  system,  and  called  forth  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
so  that  the  author  was  obliged  to  revoke  his  posi- 
tions. Selden  sustained  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  political  movements  for  thirty  years.  In  1G21 
he  w;is  called  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
his  opinion  concerning  the  dispute  between  it  and 
the  Crown,  and  strongly  advised  the  Commons  to 
insist  upon  its  proper  rights.  In  consequence  of 
this  adWce  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  king.  In 
1624  he  represented  Lancaster  m  Parliament ; 
162.5,  Great  Bedwin ;  and,  after  that,  Lancaster  in 
several  Parliaments.  lie  was  active  in  the  popular 
cause,  signed  the  remonstrance  for  the  removal  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  In  1629  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  wliich  he  was 
released  in  1631  on  bail,  and  in  1634  without 
surety.  He  succeeded  in  allaying  the  king's 
anger  by  his  Mare  dausum  (1630)  ;  and  ever  after 
that  he  seemed  to  have  refused  to  enter  heartily 
into  any  measures  against  royalty,  and  voted 
against  the  majority  which  condemned  the  Earl 
of  Stafford.  In  1640  he  represented  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  the  Long  Parliament.  In  1643  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  and  the  following  year  subscribed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  made 
master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  at  his  request  preached  by  his  old 
friend.  Archbishop  Ussher. 

Selden  was  a  man  of  immense  learning  and  a 
prolific  author.  A  tablet  at  Oxford  calls  him  the 
coryphieus  in  antiquarian  studies  {anliquarioruin 
coryplimtis).  Two  of  his  greatest  works  were 
written  during  the  years  of  his  imprisonment 
(1629-34),  —  De  jure  nalurali  et  Gentium  juxta  dis- 
ciptinam  Hcbrceorum,  in  seven  books,  and  De  suc- 
cessione  in  Ponlijicatum  Hebrworum.  His  last  work 
was  De  sijnedriis  et  pre/ecturis  Juridicis  ii^terum  He- 
braorum,  in  three  books.  Among  Selden's  other 
works  were  the  Duello,  or  Sinyle  Combat  (1610), 
Titles  of  Honor  (1614),  an  elaborate  account  of 
king,  duke,  and  other  titles.  His  TaUe-Talk,  which 
was  published  thirty-five  years  after  his  deatli,  by 
Jlilward,  who  professes  to  have  been  his  amanu- 
ensis for  twenty  years,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  Selden's  works  outside  of  theological  circles. 
The  statement  in  Selden's  will  may  he  taken  to 
indicate  his  faith.  "  With  all  humility  of  heart," 
he  says,  "  and  with  true  repentance  of  my  mani- 
fold sins  and  offences,  I  commend  my  soul  and 
self  into  the  gracious  protection  and  preservation 
of  my  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  from  and 
through  whom  only,  with  fulness  of  assurance,  I 
expect  and  hope  for  eternal  bliss  and  hapjtiness 
iu  the  world  to  come."  Lord  Clarendon  says, 
"Selden  was  of  so  stupendous  learning  in  all  kinds 
and  in  all  languages  (as  may  apjiear  in  his  excel- 
lent and  transcendent  writings),  that  a  man  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant 
amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but 
in  reading  and  writing;  yet  his  humanity,  cour- 
tesy, and  affability  were  such  that  he  would  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  ...  In 
his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser, 
and  had  the  best  faculty  of  making  hard  things 
easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  understanding, 
of  any  man  that  hath  been  known."     His  motto 


!  was,  "  Liberty  concerning  all  things  "  (ftpJ  navrbt, 
rifv  0.evdepiav^. 

\  A  splendid  edition  of  Selden's  complete  works, 
furnished  with  elaborate  indexes,  was  issued  by 
D.wiD  WiLKiNS,  London,  1726,  3  vols,  (the  first 
two  containing  the  Latin  writings,  the  third,  the 
English).  For  the  biography  of  Selden,  see  the 
Life  (iu  Latin)  prefixed  to  this  edition ;  and  John 

■  AiKlN,  D.D.  j  The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  Esq.,  and 
Archbishop  Ussher,  London,  1812. 

SELEU'CIA  (with  the  surname  ad  Mare,  "on 
the  sea,"  1  Mace.  xi.  3),  a  city  of  Syria,  stood 

j  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  north  of  the  mouth 

I  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  300  B.C.,  and  was  especially  celebrated  on 
accoimt  of  its  excellent  harbor,  from  which  Paul 
set  out  for  Cyprus  on  his  first  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xiii.  4).  There  were  in  ancient  days  ten 
other  cities  of  the  name  "  Seleucia,"  of  which, 
especially,  Seleucia  Ktjsiphon,  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  at  one  time  was  a  very 
Hourishin','  place. 

SELEUCIDIAN    ERA.     See  Era. 
SELNECCER,   Nicolaus,  b.   Dec.    6,   1030,  at 

I  Hersbruck,  near  Nuremberg;  d.  at  Hildesheim, 
May  24,  1592.  He  studied  theology  at  Witten- 
berg, and  was  successively  coiu-t-preacher  at 
Dresden,  professor  at  Jena,  pastor  iu  Leipzig, 
and  superintendent  of  Hildesheim,  but  suffered 

I  much  from  the  Crypto-Calvinists  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Flaciaus  on  the  other.     He  was  a  very 

I  prolific   writer ;   but   only   a   few   of   his   works 

I  have  any  interest  now,  —  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (Nuremberg,  1564,  2  vols.),  and  his  Christ- 
liche  Psalmen  (Leipzig,  1587).  See  Mvtzeli,  : 
Geisdiche  Lieder  aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert.  Berlin, 
1855,  3  vols.  HOLLEXBERG. 

SELWYN,  George  Augustus,  D.D.,  English 
prelate :  b.  at  Richmond  in  1809 ;  d.  at  Lichfield, 

I  April  11,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  AVhile  curate  at  Windsor  in  1841, 
he  was  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  iu  New  Zealand.  At  his  farewell 
sermon  before  leaving  England,  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  present. 
Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
colonial  diocese,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  navigating  his  own  vessel,  the 
•'  Southern  Cross,"  for  this  purpose.  He  brought 
youths  from  Melanesia  to  New  Zealand,  who, 
after  receiving  instruction,  returned  to  enlighten 
their  countrymen.  In  1855  this  branch  of  work 
was  intrusted  to  Bishop  Patteson.  In  1857  he 
obtained  the  division  of  his  diocese,  and  ten 
years  later  became  bi.shop  of  Lichfield.  His 
administration  of  tliis  new  and  trying  sphere, 
which  comprised  the  so-called  "  Black  Country," 
w;is  very  \  igoruus.  His  .sou  has  succeeded  Bishop 
Patteson  in  Melanesia.  See  his  Memoir  by  Rev. 
II.  W.   J'VCKKK,  London,  1879,  2  vols. 

SEMI-ARIANS.  This  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  a^  the  name  of  a  party  in  the  period  when 
the  decided  .Vrianism  of   .Vetius  and  Eunomius 

\  asseited  itself,  and  such  men  as  Ursacius,  Valens, 
and  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  who  were  influential 
with  Constantius,  favored  a  modified  form  of 
Arianisni.     At  this  time  men  like  Basil  of  An- 

I  cyra,  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  Macedonius  of 
Constantinople,  arose,  opposing  Arianisni  by  de- 

i  daring  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  be  a  distinct 
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conception  from  creation,  and  affirming  tiiat  the 
Son  resembled  tlie  Father  in  liis  essence  (u/wior 
taf  oiaiav).  In  essential  particulars  this  wiis  the 
view  wliicli  Enseliiusol"  C\Tsarea  had  represented 
at  Niciea.  'I'he  Logos  is  God  of  god,  and  Light  of 
li^ht,  but  at  the  same  time  only  the  brightness 
of  the  first  light,  the  image  of  the  first  substance, 
and  different  from  it.  The  Son  was  not  abso- 
lutely eternal  (ut^  uidtoc),  for  his  existence  pre- 
supposes the  e.\istence  ol  the  Father.  In  fact, 
the  conception  of  Eusebius  was  a  re-announce- 
ment of  the  subordination  view  of  Origen.  After 
the  Council  of  Nicsea  this  mediate  view  prevailed 
in  the  East,  which  refused  to  accept  either  Arian- 
ism  or  the  Nicene  definition.  .Vttenipts  were 
made  by  this  party  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of 
the  sonship  ot  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  unite 
all  the  parties.  The  statement  of  the  synods  of 
Antiiich  (-lit)).  l'hili]ipn|.olis.  and  the  first  .synod 
of  Sirmium  (:i.>l ),  inndinin.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Xicene  definition  as  li'ading  to  Sab<-lliaiiism,  and, 
on  the  other  hanil,  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  Son  as  unscriptural.  According 
to  the  synod  of  Antioch,  God  the  Father  alone 
has  absolute  being,  and  the  Son,  though  begotten 
before  all  time,  was  begotten  by  the  free  will  of 
the  Father,  and  not  liy  virtue  of  necessity,  and  is 
subordinate  to  him.  At  the  second  synod  of  Sir- 
mium, Ursacius  and  Valens  sought  —  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  words  in  dispute  (ovaia,  o/jouvaio^, 
i/iotovauK),  the  definition  tliat  the  Son  is  like  the 
Father,  and  the  statement  that  the  manner  of  his 
conception  is  inexplicable — to  put  a  stop  to  the 
controversy.  Eudoxius  at  a  synod  in  Antioch 
explained  this  decree  in  an  Arian  sense,  but  all 
the  more  positively  did  the  Semi-Arian  synod  of 
Ancyra  (JJoS)  oppose  Eudoxius.  Constantius 
wished  to  .settle  the  disputt;  by  summoning  a 
general  council.  Dissuadi'd  from  this  plan,  the 
two  synods  of  .Vrimljiuni  in  Italy,  and  Srleucia 
in  Isauria,  were  held,  in  which  the  Orientals  and 
Occidentals  were  kept  apart.  It  was  hojied  both 
synods  would  agree  to  the  sivcalleil  third  .Sjrmian 
formula,  which  had  been  agreed  U)  in  ;{.>S  by 
Ursacius  ami  Valens  on  the  one  hand,  and  Basil 
of  -Vneyra,  and  (leorgius  of  Laodicea  on  the  other, 
at  the  court  at  Sirmium.  Both  councils  were 
ready  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Xicene  fornuda, 
the  Seleucian  synod,  however,  excepting  the  word 
6/jooioiof  (fif  the  same  sidistiince).  Hut  they  finally 
gave  way  to  the  covirt  party,  and  accejilvd  the  .Sir- 
niian  formula.  The  court  inflm-nce  understoo<l 
how  to  render  the  .Scmi-Arians  harnde.ss,  and 
Eudoxius  was  raiseil  to  the  a<-e  of  Con.Htantinoiile. 
The  Semi-Arians  gradually  approached  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Nicene  <loctrine;  and  Basil,  fiiegory 
Na/ian/.eii,  and  Gregory  of  N'yssa,  contributed 
very  nmch  towards  the  currency  of  the  Xicene 
views.  At  the  .S'cond  Council  of  ('imslantinople 
(381),  the  Nicene  theolugy  was  a<Iopt>'d,  and  Seirii- 
Arian  as  well  as  .\rian  vii'ws  wen-  cundenmed. 
Sii-  AitiANisM.  M  v<  inoNirs,  lie.    w   M'ii.l.KK. 

SEMINA:^I3C,  Theological,  Continental,  an- 
dividi'd  into  Idur  cla.>«.H<-g:  (1^  The  Uonnin-Calholic, 
accordin;^  to  the  plan  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  which  lioysof  twelve  years  are  reci'ived,  trained 
in  theological  and  secular  studies  apart  from  all 
worhlly  influi'nce-;.  and  remain  until  they  are 
ordained  |irie>4ts;  (l!)  Tin- ev.in-'Oical  .seminaries 
in  the  kingdom   of    Wurli-mbiTi;,  which  receive 


boys  of  fourteen  years,  train  them  until  they  are 
eighteen,  then  send  them  to  the  university  of 
Tubingen  for  further  theological  study,  whence 
thev  issue  as  a.ssistant  pastors;  (:$)  Institutions 
winch  receive  the  candidates  for  the  ministrj' 
after  they  have  finished  their  theological  studies 
at  the  universities,  and  train  them  in  practical 
nnnisterial  duties;  (4)  Institutions  which  give 
training  in  homiletics  and  catechetics. 

I.  Before  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  institutions 
of  the  first  class  were  called  "schools,"  or  "col- 
leges." The  discipline  was  monastic.  The  prin- 
cipal was  an  abbot,  or,  in  the  case  of  schools 
directly  under  episcopal  control,  a  "  .scholasticus," 
who  was  always  a  clergyman.  The  rise  of  the 
universities  destroyed  these  schools ;  but  the  Jes- 
uits restored  them,  and  after  Trent  they  were 
called  "senunaries."  Instruction  is  given  in 
grammar,  singing,  the  ecelesia-stical  calendar,  the 
Scriptures,  si-rvice-books,  the  homilies  of  the 
saints,  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  ser\-ices.  Mass  must 
be  daily  heard,  and  confession  and  connnunion  be 
monthly.  Every  bishop  must  have  such  a  school 
attached  to  his  cathedral  or  metropolitan  church. 

II.  The  fir.st  .seminary  in  the  Protestant  sense 
was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  was 
modelled  upon  the  cloister  idea.  Next  to  these 
comes  Loccum,  in  Hanover.  In  l.")9:!  the  entire 
cloister  there  went  over  to  Protestantism,  but 
retained  its  organization  intact,  except  that  it 
undertook  the  special  work  of  educatnig  ndnis- 
ters.  In  1820  it  was  revived  and  enlarged.  Its 
head  is  still  called  "abbot."  In  LSI"  1  rederick 
William  III.  of  Pru.ssia  founded  a  scndnary  in 
Wittenberg,  to  honor  the  Luther  city,  which  had 
been  ileprived  of  its  university.  The  Reformed 
seminary  at  Ilerborn  replaced  the  old  "Orange 
and  Xas.sau  high-school."  In  liS.'!7  the  .seminary 
at  Friedberg  was  founded.  The  .Moravians  have 
seminaries  in  (inadenfeld  and  Xa/.areth  (Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S..4.). 

III.  In  Greece  the  future  priests  are  instructed 
by  deacons  or  other  clergy,  under  the  siifiervision 
of  the  bishops.  In  Russia  most  priests  are  the 
.sons  of  priests :  if  the  .sons  of  a  layman  enter 
the  service  of  the  church,  they  generally  become 
monks.  The  schools  for  the  education  of  priests' 
sons  are  of  three  grades,  —  schools,  .sennnaries, 
academies.  In  the  lowest,  the  scholars  enter  at 
seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  years  old.  In  the 
latter  years  of  their  sl.iy  they  are  taught  Latin  ancl 
Greek  ;  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  go  to  a  .semi- 
nary, they  can  serve  as  reader  or  chorister  in  vil- 
lage churches.  There  niaylK!  several  such  schools 
in  a  parish,  but  there  can  be  only  one  scndnary. 
The  latter  is  under  iiiunediate  episco]ial  direction. 
The  principal  is  a  monk,  archin)andrit4'.or  ospirnnt 
t4i  a  bishopric.  The  profe,<.soi-»  are  partly  monks, 
and  partly  laity.  Their  number  is  great,  for  there 
are  .sometinu's  as  numy  as  twenty  in  one  scndnary : 
but  till'  number  of  scholars  is  al.so  great,  since 
every  [iriest  has  the  right  to  .xenil  his  .ions  Ihillier; 
and,  as  there  are  not  enough  churches  for  the 
]>rii'sls  thus  educated,  many  of  the  scholars  go 
into  otlMT  callings.  r.M.MKIl. 

SEMINARIES,    Theological,    of    the     United 

States.       S.    •     1  Ml MM.  SiMlNAHII  S. 

SEMI  PELAGIANISM,  a  t.rm  invenUd  bv  the 
schoolmen,  denotes  a  view   which  was  develoiH'd 
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within  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  tries  to 
follow  a  middle  course  between  Augustine  and 
Pelagius.  In  the  West  the  powerful  {wrsonality 
of  Augustine,  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the 
African  Church,  the  assent  of  the  see  of  Rouie, 
and  tlie  effective  aid  of  imperial  rescript,  procured 
the  victory  for  the  views  of  Augustine ;  but  in 
the  East  the  Greek  Church  continued  its  course, 
unconcerned  by  what  took  place  in  the  West, 
even  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  implicitly  also  of  the  Pelagians,  by  the  synod 
of  Ephesus.  Soon,  however,  it  became  apparent, 
that,  even  in  the  West,  there  were  many  people 
who  took  offence  at  the  rigorism  of  Augustine, 
and  still  more  who  believed  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing him,  though  they  had  reallj'  no  idea  of 
the  consequences  which  his  doctrine  involved. 

The  discrepancy  became  patent  before  Augus- 
tine died.  His  two  pupils  and  friends,  Prosper 
of  Aquitaiue,  and  Hilary,  informed  him  by  let- 
ters (.iug.  Ep.  225  and  226)  that  the  monks  of 
Massilia  accused  him  of  having,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Pelagius,  set  forth  propositions  wliich 
contradicted  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
church  in  general.  In  the  letters  the  JIassilian 
monks  are  described  as  holding,  that  by  faith  and 
baptism  any  one  can  be  saved,  if  he  only  will; 
that  the  will  to  be  saved  is  implanted  in  human 
nature  by  the  Creator  himself ;  that  predestina- 
tion either  must  presuppose  a  difference  of  human 
nature,  or  lead  into  fatalism,  etc.  It  is  evident 
that  those  monks  simply  wanted  to  find  a  middle 
way  between  tlie  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predes-  j 
tination  and  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  the  free  will 
of  man.  At  their  head  stood  John  Cassianus,  a 
pupil  of  Chi-ysostom,  and  for  some  time  .an  inmate 
of  an  Egyptian  desert  monastery,  whose  writings, 
glowing  with  monkish  fervor,  show  marks  of  in- 
fluence from  the  Greek  theology.  The  report  of  j 
Prosper  and  Hilary  called  forth  the  two  treatises  ; 
of  Augustine,  De  prcedeslinatione  sanclorum  and  De  . 
(lotto  ptrseverantim :  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  j 
convincing  the  Massilian  monks.  Shortly  after ' 
(4-30),  Augustine  died,  and  Prosper  found  himself 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  move- 
ment. He  repaired  to  Rome,  and  induced  Pope  ^ 
Celestine  to  address  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
(Mansi :  Coll.  Concil.,  iv.  p.  454).  The  letter  is , 
unconditional  in  its  defence  of  Augustine,  and  full  j 
of  reproaches  against  those  bishops  of  (iaul  who 
introduced  novelties,  and  put  forward  indiscrimi- 
nate and  u.seless  questions.  But  it  is  strikingly , 
silent  about  the  real  point  at  issue.  Nor  did 
Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Celestine,  find  it  suitable 
to  be  more  explicit  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile 
Prosper  wrote  his  various  books  against  the  Semi-  [ 
Pelagians  (see  the  resjiective  articles),  and  others  1 
came  to  his  aid.  The  De  i-ocnlione  genii  urn,  gener- 
ally,  though  hardly  on  sufiicient  grounds,  ascribed  j 
to  Leo  the  Great,  and  found  among  his  works,  is  [ 
an  iittenipt  at  reconciliation.  The  expressions 
are  very  much  mitigated ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the  , 
principle  has  been  given  up,  it  exercised  no  influ- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  predestination  now  l>egan  to  l>e  attacked,  even 
with  gi-eat  harshness,  by  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  camp;  and  its  adher- 
ents, though  never  condemned  by  the  church  as  a 
sect,  were  marked  out  by  the  Semi-Pelagians  as 
pr<^iJestinali.    Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  Pra- 


destinalus  sice  pradestinatorum  Itceresis,  firet  edited 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1043.  and  by  him  ascribed  to 
the  younger  Arnobius.  It  consists  of  three  books : 
the  first  contains  a  catalogue  of  heresies  ending 
with  that  of  the  prcedestinati .  the  second,  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  heresy ;  and  the  third,  its  refu- 
tation from  a  Semi-Pelagian  point  of  view. 

For  some  time  the  controversy  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  rest,  or  to  have  been  forgotten, 
on  accomit  of  the  great  political  disturbances 
under  which  Gaul  suffered  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  latter  half  of  the  centurj-,  however, 
it  once  more  comes  to  the  foreground  with  Faus- 
tus,  bishop  of  Reji  (Riez),  and  the  presbyter  Luci- 
dus.  The  latter  w  as  a  passionate  adherent  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and.  as  friendly  expos- 
tulations led  to  nothing,  Faustus  publicly  attacked 
hini,  and  in^-ited  him  to  a  disputation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  bishops.  The  disputa- 
tion took  place,  probably,  at  the  synod  of  Aries 
(475) ;  and  Lucidus  declared  himself  defeated, 
and  recanted.  Shortly  after,  Faustus  published 
his  De  gratia  et  humance  mentis  libera  arbitrio,  which 
was  received  with  great  applause ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Gaul  seemed  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Semi-Pelagiauism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  however,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  aft'airs.  Tliose  Scythian  monks, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Justin  I.  and  Justinian, 
preached  theopaschitism  in  Constantinople,  were 
naturally  opponents  of  Pelagius.  Having  tried 
in  vain  to  introduce  themselves  to  Pope  Hormis- 
das,  they  sent  a  confession  of  faith  to  the  African 
bishops  who  lived  in  exile  in  Sardinia.  It  is 
found  in  Bibl.  ilaj:.  Patri.,  Lyons,  ix.,  and  ends 
up  with  a  condemnation,  not  only  of  Pelagius, 
but  also  of  Faustus.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe.  the 
most  prominent  of  the  African  bishops,  responded 
with  his  De  incarnalione  el  gratia,  in  wliich  he  com- 
pletel}- refuted  Semi-Pelagiauism,  though  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Faustus.  The  case  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  he  asked  Hormisdas  to  pronounce  his  opinion 
on  it.  The  answer  of  the  Pope  (520)  is  very  diplo- 
matical  (Mansi:  Coll.  Cone,  viii.).  It  defends 
Augustine,  it  defends  Faustus,  it  defends  every 
thing ;  but  it  was  very  unceremoniously  handled 
by  Johannes  JIaxentius,  the  leader  of  the  monks, 
in  his  Hesponsio  ad  epislolam  Hormisdce  (Bibl.  Mar. 
Pair.,  Lyons,  ix.),  who  demonstrated,  that,  if 
Augustine  is  right,  Faustus  must  be  wrong.  The 
tide  was  now  turning.  Even  in  Gaul,  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  found  influential  adversaries ;  an  Avitus 
of  Vienne,  a  Caesarius  of  Aries,  and  the  synod  of 
( )range  (.1  rausio),  actually  condemned  it  (Mansi : 
Con.  Coll.,  viii.).  The  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Orange  were  afterwards  confirmed,  by  Pope  Boni- 
face II.  and  the  synod  of  Valence,  and  officially 
Semi-Pelagianism  was  denounced.  This  must  not 
be  undei-stood,  however,  as  if  it  had  been  really 
extinguished.  By  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Orange,  the  expressions  of  Augustine  were  ac- 
cepted ;  but  how  far  people  were  from  really 
embracing  his  principles  is  shown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  Gottschalk,  of  the  schoolmen  and  the 
monastic  orders,  of  the  reformers,  of  Arminius, 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  .Jansenists,  etc. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  CASsrASUs.  Prosper  of  Aqi-itaise,  Favs- 
Tus  OF  Re.ji,  Fii.GF.NTiis  OF  RuspE,  and  others. 
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For  Miiiilcni  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  litera- 
ture t<i  art.  I'Ki.Aiii  AXISM,  auii  J.  Gekkken  :  Hisl. 
6'fmi/'</.(./..  Ciillinui-n.  l->L'ti.  W.  MOLI.EK. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  I.  Xamk.— Ip  to  the 
latter  part  ol  tlie  last  century,  before  Sanskrit  was 
known  to  KuroiK-,  or  attention  had  lieen  directed 
to  the  Central  and  Eastern  Asiatic  tongues,  or 
those  of  Africa  (except  Coptic),  the  title  "Oriental 
languages  "  signified  only  Hebrew  and  its  sister 
dialects:  these  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Coptic, 
had  been  the  object  of  scientific  study.  Up  to 
this  time,  all  study  of  non-classical  languages  was 
connected  with  tlie  Bible ;  and  it  is  to  biblical 
students  that  we  owe  what  was  done  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic.  Kthiopic,  and  the  related  tongues,  for  the 
preceding  three  hundred  years.  But  when  the 
linguistic  circle  began  to  widen,  and  attempts 
were  made  at  classification,  the  need  of  s]X'cial 
names  for  the  different  linguistic  groups  was  felt; 
and,  for  tlie  mon'  general  divisiim.s,  recourse  wa-s 
naturally  had  to  the  genealogie,-;  in  the  table  of 
nations  in  Gen.  x.  The  credit,  if  such  it  be,  of 
having  originated  the  name  "  Semitic "  (from 
Noah's  son  Sem,  or  Shem)  for  the  Hebrew  group, 
is  to  be  given  either  to  Scliliizer  or  to  Eichhoi-n,  — 
to  which  of  the  two  is  doubtful.  The  first  known 
use  of  the  term  is  in  Schlozer's  article  on  the 
Chaldicans,  in  Eichhorn's  Reperlorium,  8,  161 
(1781),  and  he  seems  to  claim  the  honor  of  its 
invention;  but  a  similar  claim  is  made  by  Eich- 
hom  himself,  without  mention  of  Schlozer,  in  his 
Allgemeine  Bibliolhek;  6,  772  (1794).  Eichhoni, 
however,  amiears  to  have  been  accejited  as  the 
author  of  the  name :  he  is  so  saiil  to  be  by  Ade- 
lung  (MUhridaIeK,  I.  300;  1800),  from  "whose 
manner  of  si^eaking  of  it  we  may  infer  that  it 
bad  not  then  come  into  general  use.  In  a  short 
while,  however,  it  was  everywhere  adopted,  and 
is  now  the  recognized  name  of  this  group  of  lan- 
guages. In  Germany  and  Franco,  and  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  England  (so  Coleridge.  Table- 
Talk,  1827),  the  form  ".Semitic"  w.os  employe<l 
(after  .Septuagint  and  l,atin  Vulgate,  and  Luther's 
"  Sem,"  instead  of  Hebrew  "  Shem  ") ;  while  some 
English  and  .\merican  writers  prefer  the  form 
"  .Slieniitic,"  after  the  more  accurate  translitera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew.  Between  the  two  there  is 
little  to  choose.  The  .shorter  form,  now  the  more 
common  one,  is  preferable  to  the  othi-r,  because  it 
is  shorter,  anil  in  so  far  as  it  is  farther  ic'mnved 
from  genealogical  misconception.  The  once  popu- 
lar but  un.scientific  threefold  division  of  all  the 
languages  of  liie  world  into  .Japhetic,  .Sheniitic, 
and  Haniitic,  is  now  abandoned  by  .scholars. 
".Shejiiilic"  is  misleading,  in  .so  far  as  it  appears 
to  restrict  it.self  to  the  langiiiiges  s|K)ken  liy  the 
peoples  mentioned  in  tln'  table  of  nations  as 
descendants  of  .SIkmii  :  while  it  in  fact  iiicbnles 
dialects,  as  tlie  I'lio-nii'iaii  and  riiiliHtiiu',  which 
are  assigneil  in  the  table  to  Ham.  The  form 
"  .Semitic  "  (in  English,  but  not  in  (H-rniaii  and 
French),  as  farther  removed  than  ".sheniitic" 
from  "  Shem,"  mav,  [>erlmps,  be  more  easily 
treated  as  in  iLHelf  meaningless,  and  made  ti) 
accept  such  meaning  as  .science  may  give  it.  On  ' 
the  other  hand,  as  meaningless,  it  is  felt  by  some 
to  be  objectionable  ;  and  other  names,  expressing 
a  geographical,  or  ethnical,  or  linguistic  differen- 
tia of  the  languages  in  ipiestinii,  have  been  sought, 
e.g.,  Western  Asiatic,  .Arabian,  Syro-.\rabiaii  :  but ' 


none  proposed  have  been  definite  and  euphonic 
•'iiough  to  gain  general  approbation,  and  it  is 
likely  that  "Semitic"  will  retain  its  place  for 
the  pre.seiit.  If  a  new  name  is  to  be  adopted, 
some  such  term  as  "Triliteral"  would  be  the 
most  a)ipropriate  ;  since  triliterality  of  stems  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  family  of 
languages,  and  is  found  in  no  other  family. 

II.  Tkhritory.  —  In  ancient  times  (c.  B.C. 
1000)  the  Semites  occu|)ied  a-s  their  pro]>er  terri- 
tory the  .south-western  corner  of  Asia ;  their 
boundaries,  generally  stated,  being,  —  on  t!ie  east, 
the  mountain  range  (modern  Kurdish)  running 
about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris  River,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south,  the  Indian  Ocean; 
on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  Egyjit,  the  Mediterr.v 
nean  Sea,  and  Cilicia;  and.  on  the  north,  the 
Taurus  or  the  Ma.sius  Mountains.  The  north 
and  ea.st  lines  are  uncertain,  from  the  absence  of 
full  data  in  the  early  Assyrian  records.  Not  long 
\  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  Semitic  emi- 
!  grants  from  Southern  Araliia  crossed  the  .Strait  of 
[  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  occupied  the  part  of  .\frica 
I  lying  just  south  of  Egypt,  their  territory  being 
about  that  of  the  modern  Abesinia :  these  w  ere 
j  the  Geez  ("  emigrants,"  "  freemen  "),  or  Semitic 
Ethiopians.  The  main  Semitic  region  thus  lay 
between  the  tenth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of 
^  north  latitude  and  the  forty-fourth  and  sixtieth 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  with  an  area  of  over 
a  million  square  miles.  Semitic  colonies  estab- 
lished themselves  early  in  P>gyi>t  (Phoenicians  in 
j  the  Delta,  and  perhaps  the  Ilyksos),  and  on  the 
j  north  coa-st  of  Africa  (Carthage  and  other  cities) 
and  the  south  coast  of  France  (Marseilles)  and 
Spain,  but  probably  not  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
Greece.  In  modern  times,  Syrian  Semites  are 
found  in  Kurdistan,  as  far  ea.st  as  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Urnii  (lat.  ;J7°  .'5;»'  N. ;  long.  4o° 
30'  E.)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  region 
was  Semitic  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  A 
large  part  of  the  Semitic  territory  was  desert. 
Only  tliose  portions  which  skirt  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  the  shores  of  .seas  were  occupied  by  settled 
populations ;  the  desert  was  traversed  by  tribes 
of  nomads,  whose  life  was  largely  predatory.  Se- 
mitic speech  is  interesting,  not  from  the  size  of 
the  territory  and  population  it  represents,  but  from 
the  controlling  influence  it  has  exerted  on  human 
liistory  through  its  religious  ideas. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Semites  is  unknown. 
There  must  have  been  a  primitive  Semitic  race 
and  a  primitive  Semitic  language,  which  existed 
before  the  historical  .Semitic  |)eoples  and  dialects 
had  taken  shape;  but  of  this  primitive  race  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  it  goes  back  to  a  re- 
mole  aiiti(iuity  ;  since  of  one  of  its  daughters,  the 
Babylonian  lieojile,  there  arc  traces  in  the  fourlli 
milleiinium  B.C.  It  has  been  attempted  to  de- 
lerniine  the  habitat  of  the  Semites,  before  they 
broke  lip  into  separate  nations,  from  their  Iradi- 
tioiiH,  and  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  primitive 
tongue  miule  out  by  »  comparisc.n  of  the  existing 
dialects;  but  no  trustworthy  ii'sult  has  been 
ri'iiched.  The  oldest  accounts  say  nothing  defi- 
nite. In  Gen.  xi.  2,  for  example,  we  have  the 
statement  that  the  whole  l)odv  of  the  ile.scendants 
of  Noah  journeyed  "eastward  "  (.so  DTpT  is  to  Iks 
rendered),  that  is,  toward  the  Tigris- Euphrates 
region;  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  (Hjiiit  they 
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came,  nor  is  there  here  any  thing  of  a  separate 
Semitic  people.  Again  :  in  the  same  chapter,  the 
asst-mbled  human  race  is  said  to  have  been  scat- 
tered from  the  city  Babel,  without,  however,  any 
indication  of  the  points  to  which  the  descendants 
of  Noah"s  thi'ee  sons  severally  went.  At  most,  we 
may  see  here  a  dim  feeling  that  the  Semites  had 
once  lived  together  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  val- 
ley ;  but  this  might  be  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  kuew  that  they  themselves  had 
come  from  that  region  to  Canaan.  Xo  other 
Semitic  people  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  an- 
cient tradition  on  this  point.  The  evidence  from 
the  primitive  Semitic  vocabulary  is  equally  vague. 
Its  tenns  for  land,  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  metals, 
grains,  fruits,  and  animals,  do  not  allow  us  to  fix 
on  any  particular  spot  in  Western  Asia  as  the 
locality  where  such  terms  must  have  originated. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  reject  the  hypotheses 
which  make  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  the 
lower  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  or  the  Arabian 
Desert,  the  cradle  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  to 
leave  the  question  at  present  unsolved. 

The  Semitic  territory  was  enclosed  by  that  of 
great  rival  peoples,  ludo-Eiuopeaus  (Persians  and 
Greeks)  on  the  east  and  the  west,  and  Egypt  on 
the  south.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  lan- 
guage was  vei-y  little  affected  by  foreign  influence, 
except  at  one  point.  According  to  the  view  now 
held  by  most  .\ssyriologists,  the  Babylonian-As- 
syrians, conquering  the  non-Semitic  .Accadian- 
Sumerians,  who  preceded  them  as  occupants  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  in  adopting  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  conquered,  adopted  a  number  of 
their  words,  some  of  which  are  found  in  Hebrew 
also,  and  in  others  of  the  dialects.  HeV)rew  made 
a  few  loans  in  early  times  from  the  Eg;^ptian, 
and  at  a  later  period,  possibly  from  the  Indian, 
and  then  from  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  was  naturaUy  greatly 
affected  by  Greek  aud  Latin.  The  loan-words 
are  easily  recognized,  except  those  which  come 
from  the  Accadian-Sumerian. 

All  the  Semitic  nationalities,  except  the  Ara- 
bian and  the  Geez  (Ethiopia),  died  out  before  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  The  Babylouiau- 
.\ssyriaii  disappeared  from  history  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  their  language  survived  only  a 
few  centuries.  The  Phoenicians  lingered  in  .^sia 
till  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  aud  tlieir  language 
in  Africa  (Carthage)  till  toward  the  tilth  century 
of  our  era  (mentioned  by  Augustine  and  Jerome). 
The  Syrian  Aranieeaus  lof  t  their  iudeiiendence  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Vint  continued  to  exist, 
and  their  dialect  i-evived  in  the  second  century 
A.D.  as  a  Christian  language ;  and  the  Jewish 
Aramaic  continued  for  some  centuries  (up  to  the 
eleventh  century  .\.D.)  to  be  the  spoki-n  and 
literary  tongue  of  the  I'alesthiian  and  Babylonian 
Jews.  The  Jewish  people,  broken  up  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century  .\.l).,  and  scattered 
over  the  world,  have  carried  Hebrew  with  them 
as  a  learned,  artificial  tongue.  The  .\rabians  did 
not  appear  as  a  nation  till  the  sixth  century. 
Geez  proper  died  out  about  the  sixth  centui-y 
.4.D.,  remaining,  however,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
and  learned  language;  and  the  nationality  is  still 
in  existence. 

III.  Divisions. — The  various  Semitic  dialects 
closely  resemble  one  another,  there  being,  for  ex- 


ample, between  no  two  of  them  such  dissimilarity 
as  exists  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  the 
family  is  divided  into  two  well-defined  groups 
and  several  sub-groups,  the  difference  between 
which,  in  vocabulary  and  forms,  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  between  any  two  members  of 
the  same  gioup  or  sub-group.  The  relations  of 
the  dialects  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  is  designed  to  include  all  Semitic 
forms  of  speech  that  can  lay  claim  to  linguistic 
individuality,  except  a  few  modern  jargons  men- 
tioned below. 


n.  South  Semitic. 

1.  Northern. 
Arabic. 

2.  Southern. 

a.  Sab;ean,   or   Him- 
yaritic. 

5'ahri. 

Hakili  (Ebkili). 
6.  Geez,  or  Ethiopic. 

o.  Old  Geez. 

p.  Tigre. 

y.  Tigrina. 

6.  .AjDharic. 

(.  Harari. 


I.  North  Semitic. 

1.  Eastern. 

a.  Babjlnnian. 

b.  Assyrian. 

2.  NortliLTii. 
Aramair. 

a.  East  Aramaic, 
a.  Syriae(  Dialect  of 

Etlessa). 
3.  Mandean. 
y.  Nabatliean. 
6.  West  Aramaic, 
a.  Samaritan, 
p.  Jewish   Aramaic 
(Daniel,    Ezra, 
Targiuus,  Talmud). 
y.  Palmyrene. 
S.  Egyptian  Aramaic. 

3.  Western. 

a.  Phcenician. 
Old  Phcenician. 

Late  Plicenician  (Punic). 

b.  Hebrew. 

c.  Moaliitish  and  other  Canaanitish  dialects. 

Of  these  the  following  are  now  spoken  :  (1) 
Aramaic,  by  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Chris- 
tians in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  near  Mosul,  thence 
eastward  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  f  rmi,  and 
northward  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains  (Xdldeke. 
Neusyr.  Gram.  Eiuleitiimj)  ;  and  by  the  renmant 
of  the  ^Slandeaus  in  Low  er  Mesopotamia  (Noldeke, 
Mand.  Gram.  E'mUitung).  (2)  Arabic  is  the  only 
Semitic  dialect  that  has  now  any  real  life.  It  is 
spoken  in  various  sub-dialects,  —  by  the  Bedawin 
of  the  Arabian  Desert;  ui  Egj-pt,  and,  as  eccle- 
siastical language,  in  Turkey ;  in  the  Magreb 
(north  coast  of  Africa) ;  iu  Syria ;  in  Malta,  where 
the  vernacular  is  a  strange  mixture,  with  Arabic 
as  its  basis,  but  many  Italian  and  other  words ; 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (the  Mapuli  jargon). 
The  Jlosarabic,  a  .spanish-.\rabic  jargon  formerly 
spoken  in  the  south  of  Spain,  became  extinct  in 
the  last  century.  (3)  (jeez :  the  four  dialects, 
Tigre,  Tigrina,  .-^mharic,  Harari,  are  still  sjx)ken 
iu  .\besinia.  (4)  Hebrew  is  studied  by  the  Jews 
as  a  sacred  language,  and  by  a  few  of  them, 
chiefly  the  older  orthodox  todies  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  is  to  some  extent  written  and  spoken. 
This  spoken  language  contains  a  large  admixture 
of  modern  European  terms.  The  literary  Hebrew 
of  to-day  occupies  about  the  same  }X)sition  among 
the  Jews  as  Latin  among  us. 

Of  languages  which  have  l)een  strongly  affected 
by  Semitic  tongues  may  be  mentioned  the  Iranian 
lluzvaresh.or  l'ahlavi(the  language  of  the  Bunde- 
hesh),  which  is  greatly  .\ramaized  ;  the  Iranian 
Persian,  whose  vocabulary  is  largely  Arabic,  and 
even  its  syntax  a]>)>ears  to  have  been  somewhat 
Seniitized  ;  the  Indian  Hindustani,  which,  de- 
veloped under  Moslem  influence,  also  contains  a 
large  number  of  .\rabic  words;  and  the  Turkish. 
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especially  the  literair  and  learned  language  of 
Constantinople,  which  in  like  uiaiiner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  has  a  large  infusion  of  .\rabic. 

IV.  CuAUACTKRisTics. — Tlii'sc  inay  be  di- 
vided into  Jurmal  (grammar),  material  (vocabu- 
lary), and  slylisiir  (rhutorie  and  thought).  (1) 
Grammar.  TIil-  Semitic  phonetic  system  ha-i  a 
marked  individuality.  It  is  probable  that  the 
original  Semitic  alplialiet  was  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  classical  Arabic,  containing  six 
gutturals  (Alef,  Ha,  Ila,  Ha,  .\yin,  (iayin),  five  uvu- 
lars  (Kaf,  Ta,  Za,  .Sad,  Dad),  two  palatals  (lint, 
Gam),  two  lingiio-dent.ils  (Ta,  Dal),  two  labials 
(I'a,  Ba),  six  li<|iiids  (Ka,  Ya,  Lain,  Waw,  and 
the  nasals  Mim,  Xun),  three  sibilants  (Sin,  Sin, 
Zayin),  and  jierhaps  six  spirants  (Kaf,  Gam,  Ta, 
Dal,  I'a,  lia).  No  existing  dialect  has  all  these 
letters,  but  there  are  traces  of  most  of  them  in 
all.  Thus,  comparison  of  Assyrian  and  Arabic 
makes  it  probable  that  the  former  contained  all 
these  h-sounds  (ha,  ha,  ha),  though  only  one  of 
them  (ha)  is  now  found  in  it.  Helirew  (Septua- 
gint  transliteration)  seems  to  have  possessed 
Gayin,  as  well  ;is  .\yin  ;  the  South  .Semitic  group 
shows  all  the  uvulars,  and  the  Hebrew  all  the 
spirants.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  parent 
Semitic  speech  had  fewer  uvulars  and  spirants, 
and  that  the  Southern  group  developed  the  for- 
mer, and  the  Xorthern  th(!  latter.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Hebrew  Saniek  and  Sin  represent  two 
different  sounds.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  not  all 
the  .sounds  above  mentioned  are  original,  i.e., 
some  of  them  may  be  merely  modifications  of 
earlier  aucl  simpler  sounds;  but  we  are  concerned 
here  only  with  the  cousoiiantal  material  i>os.sessed 
by  the  piimitive  .Seiiiitie  tongue,  and  not  with  the 
iiiatirial  out  of  which  its  alphabet  may  iiave  been 
formed.  The  Semitic  alphabet  is  thus  seen  to  be 
cliariioterized  by  fulness  of  guttural,  uvular,  and 
spirant  con.sonants.  In  the  several  dialects,  the 
movement  has  been  towards  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  gutturals  and  uvulars;  namely,  by 
changing  these  into  similar  letters  pronounced 
farther  forward  in  tiie  mouth.  A.ssyriaii,  Gali- 
lean Jewish  .\ramaic,  and  .Maiidean  threw  off 
the  most  of  the  gutturals ;  modern  Arabic  has 
diniinisheil  the  numl)er  of  its  uvulars;  and  Geez, 
of  its  uvulars  ami  gutturals.  This  is  a  tendency, 
observable  in  all  language.s,  U)  bring  forward  the 
ccinsonanis,  and  thus  fat^ilitate  their  pronuncia- 
tion.—  The  vowel  material  of  the  primitive  .Se- 
mi(ic  was  simple,  c(jnsistiiig,  probably,  of  the 
three  vowel.s,  a,  i,  u,  with  the  i'orres|ionding  long 
ft,  I,  n.  These  have  been  variously  modified  in 
the  dilferent  di.ilecLs.  Assyrian  has  0:  .\raniaic, 
C,  0;  Hebrew,  ii,  C;  C,  f),  0;  nuxlern  .\rabic,  C-.  C, 
il  (aw),  0;  Geez,  e.  e,  0.  ~  Mi)r/,/,ol;i/iriilli/,  the 
Semitic  languages  belong  to  the  cla.ss  called  in- 
llectiiig,  staniling  in  this  res]H'('t  alongside  of  the 
Iiido-Kuropean.  Tlii'ir  most  marked  peculiarity 
is  their  triliU-ralisni :  most  sti-niH  consist  of  three 
I'liii.sonanls,  on  which,  by  prefixes,  allixes,  and  in- 
|i-rnal  vowelKihanges,  all  derived  foniis  are  made. 
I'he  noun  has  gender  (masculine  anil  feiiiinine), 
number,  oa.se.  Tlit?  verb  has  gender,  number, 
pers<in,  but  prop'rly  no  dlstinetiiui  of  ten»«!  (in 
the  sense  of  time),  instead  of  which  tlieii-  are  two 
forms  which    denote  re8|K'ctively  complete<Iiies8 


and  ingressiveness  of  action.  The  notions  of  re- 
flection, intensity,  causation,  are  ex|)ressed  by  de- 
rived verbal  stems  made  by  prefixes  and  infixes. 
—  The  Semitic  si/ntax  is  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity of  articulation.  The  different  clauses  of 
the  sentence  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  by 
the  most  general  word  "  and  ;  "  there  is  little  or 
no  inversion  and  transposition  for  rhetorical 
effect ;  and  there  are  no  elaborate  periods.  The 
structure  is  commonly  and  properly  described  as 
inonuniental  or  lapidary.  The  most  striking 
snecial  (leculiarity  of  the  syntax  is  the  phonetic 
aoridgment  of  the  noun  (slalus  conslruclus)  to 
show  that  it  is  defined  by  the  following  word  or 
clau.se.  The  absence  of  compounds  (except  in 
proper  names)  is  another  marked  feature,  —  an 
illustration  of  the  isolating  character  of  the 
thought.  The  whole  conception  of  the  sentence 
is  detached,  isolated,  and  picturesiiue.  Of  these 
general  Semitic  characteristics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian,  which  first  produced  literatures,  sliow 
the  most,  and  the  .\ramaic  and  -Vrabic,  whose 
literary  life  began  late,  the  least.  (2)  Voculnilurn. 
The  Semitic  word-material  differs  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  periods  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  peoples.  The  pre-Christian  literary  re- 
mains are  very  scanty.  From  the  Israelites  we 
have  only  a  few  prophetical  discourses,  historical 
books,  and  sacred  hymns,  and  ethical  works,  to- 
gether with  several  law-books,  —  no  secular  pro- 
ductions (unless  the  Song  of  Songs  be  so  regarded) ; 
from  the  AssjTians,  somewhat  more,  —  royal  and 
commercial  inscriptions,  geographical,  astronomi- 
cal, grammatical,  and  religious  works,  and  frag- 
ments of  epic  and  other  poems;  from  the  Phceni- 
cians,  a  few  short  inscriptions;  and  from  the 
others,  nothing.  The  Hebrew  literature  is  full 
in  terms  relating  to  religious  feelings  and  act-s, 
scanty  in  philosophical  and  artistic  terms  and  in 
names  of  things  pertaining  to  common  life:  the 
Assyrian  has  more  of  the  hi-st,  but  is  equally  de- 
ficient in  the  first.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
Aramaic  (classical  and  Jewish),  and  the  Arabic 
under  Greek  influence,  created  larger  vocabula- 
ries, and  developed  some  power  of  ]ihilo.sopliical 
expression.  From  the  nature  of  the  national  cul- 
ture, these  languages,  though  their  vocabularies 
are  sometimes  (the  Arabic  esf^cially)  very  large, 
do  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  western  life.  They 
multiply  words  for  objects  and  acts  which  we  do 
not  care  to  parlienlarizi-,  and  are  deficient  in  terms 
fortho.se  which  we  wish  to  express  with  precision. 
(I!)  The  above  description  of  the  vocabulary  and 
syntax  will  .serve  to  characterize  the  style  and 
tliought  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  Tin'  highest 
artistic  shape  they  have  not,  either  in  (irose  or  in 
IKX'try.  They  ilo  not  readily  lend  thiMnsi'lves  to 
philo.sophy  proper  or  to  art.  Hut  in  the  simple 
expression  of  eniotiuii,  and  the  coiulensalion  of 
practical  wi.sdom  into  honsi-holil  words,  tluN  are 
not  8uri>u.s.sed  by  the  most  highly  devel(i|K'd  ln<lo- 
r.urii|H-an  languages:  in  these  reg|>ects  the  Kiblu 
has  an  acknuwieilged  |ire-cmiiieiice. 

V.  I.ITKKAItV  I'uoiifCTS.  —  Il  will  be  Sllfll- 
cient  hiTe  to  mention  briefly  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  litt'iatiin-  of  the  .S'lnitic  languages: 
for  inori'  particular  accoiinlH  see  the  artich's  on 
the  different  laiiguajji-s.  Of  the  iliffen-nl  forms 
of  iMietry,  tin-  .'Semites  have  produced  only  the 
lyric;   such   as  the   Old-Testament    INalins,   Ike 
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Syrian  hymns,  and  the  Arabian  Kasidas.  What 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  Semitic  epos 
and  drama  is  either  not  Semitic  (as  the  Assyrian 
Izdubar  epos,  wliich  was  derived  from  a  non- 
Semitic  people;  and  the  drama  of  the  Jewish 
poet  Ezekiel,  which  is  an  isolated  imitation  of 
the  Greek),  or  not  epos  or  drama  (as  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  is  not  a  drama,  but  a  religious  argu- 
ment carried  on  in  the  form  of  alternate  sjieeches; 
and  the  Arabian  romance  of  Antar,  which  is  a 
string  of  loosely  connected  stories).  Tlie  subjec- 
tive character  of  the  poetic  thought  is  obvious : 
no  action  or  phenomenon  in  outward  nature  or 
in  human  life  is  described  for  its  own  sake,  but 
always  as  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  the  writer.  As 
poetry  it  takes  high  rank.  Tlie  Hebrew  lyrics 
are  sonorous  and  rhythmical;  the  Arabian  are 
ingenious  and  lively ;  the  Syrian,  however,  are 
tame.  The  liistorical  writing  of  the  Semites  lias 
never  attained  a  scientific  or  artistic  form.  It 
is  either  baldly  annalistic  (as  parts  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Book  of  Kings,  the  Assyrian  royal  in- 
scriptions, and  the  Arabic  histories),  or,  wlien  it 
attempts  more  connected  presentation  of  the  facts, 
it  is  subjective  and  pragmatic,  arranging  the  his- 
torical facts  so  as  to  point  a  moral,  or  support  a 
theory.  In  one  department,  prophetic  discourse, 
the  Semitic  literature  is  unrivalled :  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  other  family  of  languages  like  the 
prophetic  oratory  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
declamation  of  the  Kuran.  In  otlier  departments, 
as  fiction  and  philosophy,  the  Semites  have  never 
been  original,  but  always  imitators  (7'/(OU.«a;i(/  and 
One  Nights,  the  .Vrabian  philosophy.  The  Per- 
sian Arabic  is,  of  course,  not  to  he  considered 
here.) 

VI.  Relations  to  other  Families  of  Lan- 
guages. —  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Semitic  family  is  ge- 
netically connected  with  any  other  in  the  world. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  a  re- 
lationship between  it  and  its  neighbors,  especially 
the  Indo-European  and  the  Egyptian.  In  respect 
to  the  former,  the  attempt  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  unsuccessful.  The  case  is  somewiiat  dif- 
ferent with  the  Egyptian,  between  whose  personal 
pronouns  and  the  Semitic  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  ;  though  this  isolated  point  of  con- 
tact, considering  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween the  two  families  in  other  respects,  gives  an 
insecure  basis  for  comparison.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar resemblance  between  the  structure  of  the 
Semitic  verb  and  that  of  the  Cushite  group  of 
languages  (the  Galla,  Saho,  and  others,  near  Abe- 
sinia),  but  nothing  definite.  At  most,  we  may 
conjecture  an  original  Semitic-IIamitic  family, 
out  of  wliich  these  two  have  grown  ;  but  in  that 
case  their  separation 'took  place  so  long  ago,  and 
their  paths  since  that  time  have  been  so  different, 
and  the  traces  of  kinship  have  been  so  far  oblit- 
erated, that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  valuable 
results  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  between 
them.  One  main  obstacle  in  the  comparison  of 
Semitic  words  with  others  is  the  triliteralism  of 
stems  of  the  former ;  'and  it  lias  therefore  been  at- 
tempted to  reduce  these  to  biliterals,  but  hitherto 
with  indifferent  success.  It  need  not  be  denied 
that  this  problem  n>ay  hereafter  be  solved,  and 
comparisons  instituted  between  Semitic  and  other 
families,  that  may  be  of  service  to  all. 


VII.  Lit. — 1.  AVorks  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.—  J.  C.  Adelung:  Milhridalc.s,  Berlin, 
1806-17;  B.  W.  Dwigiit:  Modern  Pl.iluluy;,,  2d 
ed.,  \.Y.,  1800;  H.  Steinthal  :  Charahlerisi'ilc  der 
liauptsUchlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues,  Berlin, 
18G0;  Max  Muller:  Science  of  Lani/uuj/e,  N.Y., 
1865;  AV.  D.  AVhitney:  Lanyuagc  and  the  Study 
of  Language,  N.Y.,  187.3;  A.  novEL.\CQUE :  La 
Linguistique,  Paris,  1876;  A.  II.  Sayce:  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Language,  Lond.,  1880. 
2.  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  H.  A. 
C.  Haveknick,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1852; 
T.  H.  IIoRNE :  edited  by  S.  Davidson,  Loudon, 
1852 ;  S.  Davidson,  London,  1863 ;  F.  Bleek, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1875 ;  \V.  M.  L.  DeWette, 
8th  ed.,  by  E.  Schrader,  Berlin,  1869;  K.  F.  Keil, 
3te  Auflage,  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1873;  K.  F.  Keil, 
Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1871 ;  F.  Bleek,  edited 
by  J.  Wellhausen,  Berlin,  1878.  3.  Works  on  the 
Grammar,  Lexicography,  and  History  of  the  Se- 
mitic Languages. —Julius  Fi'KST :  Lehrgebaiide 
der  araindixchen  Idiome,  Leipzig,  1835;  Franz  De- 
LiTZScn  :  Isagoge  in  grammalicam  el  lexicographiam 
Ungues  hebraica,  Grunma?,  1838;  F.  E.  C.  Die- 
trich: A  bhandlungen  fiir  semitische  Wortforschung, 
Leipzig,  1844 ;  Theodor  Benfey  :  L'eber  das 
Verhdltniss  der  aegyptischen  Sprachc  zum  semitischen 
Sprachntamm,  Leipzig,  1844  ;  E.  Renan  :  Histoire 
ge'ne'rale  et  systhvie  coinpare  des  langues  se'mitiques, 
Paris,  1863;  Friedrich  Muller:  Indogermanisch 
und  semitisch,  Vienna,  1870 ;  F.  W.  M.  Philippi  : 
Status  Constructus  im  Hebrdischen,  Weimar,  1871; 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  :  Studien  iiber  indogerman- 
isch-semitische  Wurzelvenvandtsckaft,  Leipzig,  1873; 

E.  Schrader  :  Die  Abstammung  der  Chaldder  und 
die  Ursitze  der  Semiten,  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gesellschnf I.  27  (1873), 3;  Adolf  Koch: 
Der  semitische  Injinitir,  Stuttgart,  1874;  A'an- 
Drival:  Grammaire  compare'e  des  tongues  se'mi- 
tiques et  de  I'egiiplienne,  Paris,  1879 ;  Ignazio 
GuiDi :  Delia  sede  primitiva  dei  popoli  Semitici, 
Roma,  1879;  J.  F.  McCurdy:  Aryo-Semitic 
Speech,  Andover,  1881  ;  W.  Gesenius  :  Hebrdi- 
sches  und  Chalddisches  Handwbrterbuch,  9th  ed. 
by  Miihlau  and  Volck,  Leipzig,  1883;  Edmund 
Castell  :  Heptaglotton,  Lond.,  1069.  4.  General 
Works. — F.  Lenormant  :  Les  Origines  de  I'his- 
toire  d'apriis  la  Bible  et  les  traditions  des  peuples 
orientaux,  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1880,  Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1882,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1882  ;  Friedrich 
Delitzsch  :  Wo  lag  das  Paradiesf  Leipzig,  1881 ; 

F.  HoMMEL  :  Die  semitischen  Vblker  u.  Sprachen,  I., 
Die  Semiten  und  ihre  Bedeutungfiir  d.  Kulturgesch. 
der  Menschheit,  Leipzig,  1881  ;  A.  Sprenger  :  Das 
Leben  u.  die  Lelire  d.  Mnhammads,  Berl.,  1861-65; 
E.  Littre:  Comment  dans  deux  situations  histor. 
les  Semites  entr'frent  en  competition  avec  les  Aryens, 
Paris,  Leiji.,  1879;  M.  Duncker:  Hist,  of  Antiq. 
Eng.  trans.,  Lon.lon,  1877-80.  C.  H.  TOY. 

SEMLER,  Johann  Salomo,  the  founder  of  his- 
torical criti(-ism  of  the  Bible;  was  b.  at  Saalfeld, 
Dec.  IS.  1725;  and  d.  at  Halle,  March  4,  1791. 
Brought  up  in  a  pietistic  circle,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  1743,  and  was  much  influenced 
by  the  lectures  of  Baumgarten.  He  devoured  a 
large  mass  of  books,  and  mentions  only  one  origi- 
nal idea  of  that  period.  "  Already  at  that  time 
I  had  some  intimations  of  the  difference  between 
theology  and  religion."  In  17.50  he  became  editor 
of  the  local  newspaper  of  Saalfeld,  1751,  professor 
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of  history  at  Altdorf,  and  sis  months  later  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Halle,  becoming  Baumgarten's 
successor  in  1^57.  He  asserted  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  investigation,  and  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  keenest  criticism  from  orthodox 
circles.  The  Nora  hibliotltevu  eccltsuLilica  called 
him  an  "impious  man,  and  worse  than  tlie  .Jews" 
(homo  im/uiLi  et  Juijiein  pejor).  He  was  the  princi- 
pal professor  at  Halle,  and  his  reputation  among 
the  students  increased  in  proportion  to  the  attacks 
from  outside.  This  feeling  ciianged,  however,  to 
some  extent,  in  1779,  when  his  licantwortung  tier 
Fragmente  eines  Ungenannlen  exjjosed  him  to  the 
charge  of  being  double-tongued.  Durir)g  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
laboratory,  and  became  an  adv(jcate  of  alchemy. 
His  interest  in  the  mysterious  had  increased ;  and 
the  miraculous  cures  of  Ga.ssner,  and  the  miracu- 
lous faith  of  Lavater  were  the  occasion  for  him 
to  appear  in  the  Berlin  Momil.s!tc/injl  (1787)  as  an 
advocate  of  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Sender 
introduced  new  views  upon  the  canon.  The 
opinion  which  had  prevailed  up  to  tliat  time  was, 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  constituted  one  "  ho- 
mogeneous whole,"  all  parts  of  which  are  equally 
inspired.  To  refute  this  opinion  is  the  purpose 
of  the  AbhaniUunfj  torn J'reien  Gchrnuch  tl.  Kanons, 
1771-75, 4  vols.  He  tried  to  i>rove  that  the  books 
of  the  canon  were  brought  together  by  accidental 
considerations,  and  not  according  to  any  fixed 
and  well  defined  plan.  He  also  showed  that  the 
text  had  many  variations.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  even  designed  to  be  a  norm  of  faith  for  all 
men.  Was  not  the  Old  Testament  written  for 
the  Jews  ?  Diil  not  Matthew  write  for  .Jews  out- 
side of  Palestine?  etc.  Paul  alone  taught  that 
Christianity  was  the  universal  religion,  and  the 
catholic  epistles  were  intended  to  harmonize  the 
Jewish  and  Pauline  tyjjes  of  Christianity.  Here 
was  the  germ  of  the  Iruill'ui  principle  of  the  later 
Tubingen  critics.  .Sender  is  never  ilone  stating 
the  thought  that  Clirist  and  the  apostles  accom- 
moilaleil  themselves  in  their  language  to  the  jKipu- 
lar  notions  of  tli<;ir  day  and  the  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  his  commentaries  on  Romans, 
John's  Gospel,  the  Kpistles  to  the  Corinthians,  i 
etc.,  he  attempts  to  found  his  exjiositiou  upon  the 
Jewish  notions  of  that  day.  (^f  cimrse,  those 
tilings  in  which  the  New- Testament  writers  iic- 
comiiKitlaleit  thera.selves  to  the  oi>inions  of  their 
day  are  not  to  be  believed  by  us.  Nevertheless, 
Semler,  with  all  his  faults,  is  the  author  of  the 
present  method,  in  explaining  a  biblical  authur,  of 
taking  into  consideration  his  pnriio.se  in  writing 
anil  the  historical  environment,  lie  reduced  the 
difference  bidween  Christianity  and  mitural  reli- 
gion to  a  minimum,  but  his  Christian  conscious- 
ness always  insist<!d  upon  this  difference.  He 
sang  Christian  hymns,  prayed  with  his  wife,  and 
they  pledged  oni;  another  to  follow  God  only,  and 
his  commanilments.  "  \o  one  knows,"  he  said, 
"what  1  fei-l  when  I  think  of  f;o<rs  gocMlness  to 
me."  In  the  deparlMii-nt  i>f  chinch  history  Sem- 
ler did  not  do  as  much  as  in  that  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. But  h)!  became  the  father  of  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  his  restless  Beeplicisni,  which 
led  to  the  minute  mvestigation  and  clenring-up 
of  many  points.  On  the  lii.story  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries  he  published  Srirrlit  rnpiln  hint, 
eceles.  .   Commcniarii  hi.il.  '/<■  nuliipio  christinnnrum 


statu,  etc.  He  issued  in  all  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  publications,  only  two  of  which  reached  a 
second  edition.  Baur,  after  acknowledging  the 
value  of  Sender's  investigations,  complains  that 
he  had  no  power  of  grouping  or  elaborating  his 
theories.  His  work  consisted  only  in  a  variety 
of  disconnected  results  and  truths.  But,  as  lieuss 
says,  it  belonged  to  Semler  to  speak  the  magic 
word  which  emancipated  theologv  from  the  fetters 
of  tradition.  Though  piously  uiclined,  he  gave 
the  traditional  views  a  deadly  wound.  But  he 
was  neither  the  head  of  a  school  nor  the  prophet 
of  the  future.  See  Se.mler  :  .-1  utohiography,  1781 ; 
EiCHliORN" :  Leben  Semler's,  in  his  HiblioOiek,  v.; 
H.  ScilMiD :  D.  Theologie  Semlers,  1858;  Tholuck  : 
Vermischle  Scliri/len,  i"i.  39.  THOLUCK. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus,  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  author  of  thfe  first  century  of  our 
era ;  [the  son  of  a  rhetorician ;  was  b.  in  Corduba, 
Spain,  about  8  B.C. ;  d.  by  suicide  65  A.D.  Young 
Seneca  was  trained  in  his  father's  art,  but  subse- 
quently forsook  rhetoric  for  philosophy.  After 
travelling  in  Greece,  he  began  to  practise  as  an 
orator  at  Rome,  and  achieved  forensic  success. 
On  a  charge  of  adulterous  connection  with  Julia, 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  he  was  banished  to  Cor- 
sica, where  he  lived  for  eight  years,  composing  the 
De  consolalione  ad  Helviam  liber  and  L)e  cousola- 
tione  ad  Pobjbium  liber.  On  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  to  Claudiu.s,  he  was  recalled,  and  made  tutor 
of  the  future  emperor,  Xero.  During  his  incum- 
bency he  amassed  great  wealth,  which  liecame  the 
occasion  of  his  ruin.  Looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  Xero,  he  retired  from  the  court ;  and,  being  ac- 
cu.sed  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy 
of  I'iso,  he  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to 
commit  suicide.  He  at  once  obeyed  the  order  by 
ojiening  his  veins,  and  bleeding  to  death  in  a  hot 
batli]. 

Seneca's  relation  to  Christianity  has  excited 
much  interest,  and  awakened  much  discussion. 
•Jerome  (De  script,  eccl.,  12)  speaks  of  letters  which 
passed  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  says  they 
were  read  by  many  (legunlur  a  pturibu.t).  Angus- 
tine  (Ep.  ad  Maccd.)  n\ao  refers  ti>  this  correspond- 
ence. These  are  the  only  allusions  to  it  during 
the  first  eight  centuries,  except  the  mention  made 
in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Peter,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Linus  of  Home.  Seneca's 
name,  however,  is  mentioned  with  resiwct,  and 
his  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  are  occa- 
sionally referred  to,  as  by  Tertullian,  I.actantiu.s, 
and  Beda,  who  Icxik  upon  him  as  a  heathen.  The 
notice  of  Jerome  is  referred  to  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Frecnlph  of  Lisieux  (d.  S.'jO), 
and  fre(|uently,  after  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Honorins  of  .\utun,  Peter  of  Cluny,  .lohn  of  Salis- 
bury, etc.    Thi-se  w  riters  unanimously  express  the 

opinion  that  ."s 'ca  wa.s  a  Christian,  and  that  his 

corre.sj>ondi-nce  with  Paul  is  genuine.  The  criti- 
cal s|)irits  of  the  i«criodi)f  the  Keformalion  called 
thi'se  jud;jmi-nts  intcj  ijuestion,  especially  Kras- 
mus ;  and  I  hi!  corresixmdence  was  declared  a|v)C- 
ry|)lial.  It  would  be  dilficull  to  find  any  one  now 
who  Would  deny  this  conclusion.  .Many  collec- 
tioiiH  have  Im-imi  made  of  the  pa-nsages  in  .Sonera's 
writings  which  .seem  to  be  Clinstian  in  tone. 
Among  till-  latest  and  most  i-laborate  is  tlial  of 
Anidddi!  Fleiiry,  in  his  monograph,  .V.  I'lntl  el  Se'- 
ntiiiif,  ncherclies  .lur  tr.i  rapportt  du  philnsopht  avtc 
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tapStre  et  sur  V infiltration  du  christianisme  naissant 
a  travers  le  paganisme,  1853,  2  vols.  Seneca's 
relation  to  Christianity  has  been  exliaustively 
treated  by  Aubertin  {Elude  crit.  sur  les  rapports 
supposes  entre  St'nique  et  St.  Paul,  Paris,  1857), 
and  F.  C.  Baur,  in  Hilgeufeld's  Zeilsc/iri/t,  1858. 
The  latter  considers,  in  his  usually  profound  way, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  both  men.  The  corre- 
spondence between  Paul  and  Seneca  consists  of 
eight  letters  of  the  latter  and  six  of  the  former, 
and  bears  upon  its  surface  the  stamp  of  an  un- 
scientific fabrication.  Christ  is  not  the  topic,  but 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  referred  to ;  and  the  writers 
deal  more  with  social  conventionalities  than  with 
the 'great  ideas  of  religion  and  philosophy.  But 
how  did  it  come  that  Jerome  and  .\ugustine  were 
both  deceived?  One  explanation  has  been,  that 
there  was  a  genuine  correspondence,  of  which  this 
is  the  spurious  imitation  ;  and  Seneca's  promise  in 
the  ninth  letter,  to  send  to  Paul  his  work,  De  copia 
verborum,  is  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory.  The  more  rational  explanation  is,  that  it 
was  a  forgery,  and  as  such  the  outgro\^■th  of  the 
opinion  that  friendly  relations  subsisted  between 
the  apostle  and  the  philosopher.  This  opinion 
was  based  upon  those  passages  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment which  speak  of  Paul's  residence  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  30 ;  Phil.  i.  13 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  which 
would  have  afforded  them  opportunity  to  meet, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Seneca's  brother  Gallio 
(Acts  xviii.  12  sqq.).  These  passages  are,  however, 
so  indefinite,  tliat  no  one  would  have  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  an  acquaintance  between  Paul  and  Seneca 
but  for  other  considerations  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  approached  Christianity.  The 
reason  for  such  approach  was  derived  from  his 
own  writings ;  and,  if  we  pass  by  the  exaggerated 
attempts  to  extract  distinctively  Christian  ideas, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  peculiar  coloring  which 
stoicism  gets  in  them.  We  mention  here  two  of 
Seneca's  characteristics,  —  his  practical  tone  and 
the  tinge  of  mysticism  with  which  his  thinking  is 
colored.  Xor  can  we  forget  his  frequent  confes- 
sion of  universal  error  and  estrangement,  his  ref- 
erences to  a  future  life,  etc.  Such  ideas  as  these 
do  not,  however,  necessarily  indicate  that  Seneca 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  His 
thought  had  a  religious  vein  :  but  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  in  minor  details,  his  writings  stand  opposed 
to  the  Christian  system ;  and  the  points  wherein 
they  seem  to  approach  it  belong  to  all  religions. 
Seneca  knows  nothing  either  of  the  .Judaistic  tyjie 
of  Christianity,  or  of  Christ  as  its  Alpha  and 
Omega.  Without  s[>eakiug  of  the  specific  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  revelation,  sin,  and  law,  .Sen- 
eca stands  on  other  Ihan  Christian  ground.  The 
stoic  is  himself  the  source  of  truth  and  his  own 
duty.  There  is,  however,  a  Christian  glimmer, 
the  moonlight  of  Christianity,  diffused  over  his 
philosophy.  But  he  is  not  the  dim  reflection  of 
a  new  light  which  he  has  appropriated,  but  the 
faint  dawn  on  the  obscure  horizon  of  the  pre- 
Christian  world,  announcing  the  sun,  which  has 
already  begun  to  scatter  his  light  across  valley 
and  on  mountain.  The  fine  ideas  of  Roman  stoi- 
cism were  the  buds  which  only  the  sun  of  the  gos- 
pel could  develop  into  beauty  and  perfection,  but 
which,  left  alone,  would  never  have  produced  rich 
fruits. 

Lit. — The  text  of  the  supposed  correspond- 


ence between  Paul  and  Seneca  has  often  been 
published;  e.g.,  by  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryph. 
y.T.,  ii.,  in  editions  of  Seneca's  works,  by  Fleury, 
Aubertin,  and  others.  [See  Bauk  :  Drci  Ahhand- 
Imigen,  Leip.,  1870,  pp.  377-430:  Fakrau:  Seekers 
after  God;  Lightfoot  :  Essay  on  Paul  and  Seneca, 
in  Commentary  on  Philippians ,  E.  Westerburg  : 
Der  Ursprung  der  Sage  dass  Seneca  Clirlsl  gewesen 
set,  Berlin,  IbSl,  iyi  pp.]  ED.  KErss. 

SENNACH'ERIB  (Heb.,rinj?;  LXX.,  2ma,tti- 
p«/i;  Assyr.,  Sin-ahe-irha,  =  "Sin  [the  moon-god] 
multiplied  brothers"),  king  of  Assyria  B.C.  705- 
681,  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
Bible:  2  Kings  xrai.  13-xix.  37  =  Isa.  xxxvi.  1- 
xxxvii.  38;  2  C'liron.  xxxii.  1-22.  From  the 
Assyrian  monuments  we  have  tolerably  full  ac- 
counts of  his  reign.  lie  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sargon  (see  the  art.),  and  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  12th  of  Ab  (i.e.,  July),  B.C.  705.  His 
first  military  expedition  was  directed  against 
Baliylonia  and  the  irrepressible  !Merodach-baladan 
(see  the  art.).  This  enterprising  prince,  whom 
Sargon  had  vanquished  in  710-709,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  Sargon's  death  to  re-assert  his 
claims  to  Babylon.  But  .Sennaclierib's  campaign 
of  704  resulted  in  driving  him  into  the  remote 
parts  of  Southern  Babylonia.  The  years  imme- 
diately following  were  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
king  in  composing  the  affaii-s  of  Babylonia,  where 
he  established  a  ruler  named  Belibus  (703),  and 
in  chastising  various  allies  of  Jlerodach-baladan. 
In  B.C.  701  fell  his  great  western  campaign, 
which  is  related  from  tlie  Hebrew  stand-point  in 
the  passages  named  above.  The  death  of  Sar- 
gon had  seemed  to  the  Phoenician,  Judsean,  and 
Philistian  cities,  also,  to  offer  an  opjiortunity  for 
throwing  off  the  hated  Assyrian  yoke.  That 
Merodach-baladan  sought  to  make  alliances  in  the 
West,  bis  embassy  to  Hezekiah  proves:  but  his 
own  defeat  was  so  speedy,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
western  cities  was  useless  for  him.  .Sennacherib 
merely  waited  until  his  work  of  re-conquest  in 
Babylonia  seemed  sufficiently  assmed,  and  tlien, 
as  his  third  campaign,  marched  to  the  West. 
Following  the  usual  rout*  of  the  AssjTian  armies, 
he  appeared  first  before  Sldon,  whose  king,  Elu- 
laus,  ventured  no  opjx)sition,  but  fled  to  Cyprus. 
The  Phoenician  cities,  those  of  Philistia  as  far  as 
Ashdod,  and  the  kings  of  .\ramon,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  submitted  to  Sennacherib  forthwith.  Gaza 
also  seems  to  have  I>een  friendly  to  him.  Ascalon 
and  Ekron  were  more  obstinate.  The  king  of 
Ascalon  was  therefore  seized,  and  with  his  family 
carried  away  prisoner.  The  case  of  Ekron  was 
peculiar.  Padi,  its  king,  was  favorable  to  Sen- 
nacherib; but  the  aristocracy  and  people  had 
determined  on  revolt  from  Assyria,  and,  having 
overpowered  Padi,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Hezekiah 
for  safe-keeping.  It  may  have  l)een  the  report 
of  this  act,  reaching  Sennacherib  on  his  south- 
ward march,  which  induced  him  to  send  off  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  the  land  of  Judah. 
This  detachment  devastated  Judah,  and  captured 
forty-six  Judaean  cities  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  —  Isa. 
xxxvi.  1;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1).  As  a  result 
of  this,  Hezekiah  sent  tribute  to  Sennacherib, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  reached  Lachish,  and 
taken  possession  of  that  city  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii. 
14-1 G).  Probably  it  was  at  the  same  time  that 
!  Hezekiah  smTendered  Padi,  as  the   inscriptions 
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declare  that  he  did.  But  Sennacherib  demanded 
more  than  this  from  the  Juda^an  king.  He  liad 
taken  up  liis  jwsition  at  Lachish  with  tin-  ex- 
pectation of  a  battle  against  a  most  formidable 
enemy,  namely.  Eg\i>t,  which  had  joined  the 
league  against  .Vssyria,  and  whose  army,  although 
too  late  to  protect  most  of  its  allies,  was  on  the 
way  to  meet  .Sennacherib.  It  was  most  imiMjr- 
tant,  therefore,  to  the  .Vssyrian  king  that  he  should 
be  secure  in  the  rear.  .-Vn  exiiedition.  under  his 
Tartan  (.4ssyr.,  lurlanu,  "general-in-chiet  "),  was 
accordingly  despatched  against  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  Rab-shakeh  ( Assyr.,  rab-'mk;  "chief  captain  "), 
acting,  no  doubt,  under  orders  from  his  superior, 
used  every  means  of  persuasion  and  threat,  by 
word  of  liiouth  and  by  letter,  to  gain  |K)Ssession 
of  the  citv  (2  Kings  "xviii.  17-3.J  =  Isa.  xxxvi. 
2-20;  2  Kings  xix.  9-13=  Isa.  xxxvii.  9-13;  cf. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  9-19).  This  demand,  so  formi- 
dably backed,  produced  a  great  effect  upon  people 
and  king  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii.  20,  37-xix.  4  =  Lsa. 
xxxvi.  11,  22-xxxvii.  4;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  18); 
but  faith  in  Jehovah,  stimulated  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Isaiah,  who  had  been  a  sturdy  opponent  of 
the  Egyptian  alliance  (see,  e.g.,  Isa.  xxx.,  xxxi.), 
and  yet  believed  in  tlie  certainty  of  a  deliverance 
from  the  enemy  at  their  doors,  sustained  the  hearts 
of  those  within  the  city,  and  they  did  not  yield 
(2  Kings  xix.  5-7,  14-34  =:  Isa.  xxxvii.  5-7,  14-:i5; 
cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  20  and  2-8).  With  rebellious 
Ekron  on  one  flank,  and  obstinate  Jerusalem  on 
the  other,  .Sennacherib  felt  that  he  was  too  far 
south  to  tight  the  Egj'i>tians  with  safety ;  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  neighborhood  of  Eltekeh,  where 
the  expected  battle  took  place.  Tlie  As.syrian 
inscriptions  claim  the  victory  for  Sennacherib; 
but  the  success  was,  at  all  events,  not  decisive 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  follow  it  up.  He 
contented  himself  with  taking  possession  of  the 
neighl)oring  cities  of  Eltekeh  and  Timnath,  and 
visiting  the  unfortunate  Ekroniti-s  with  condign 
punishment.  He  put  to  death  llie  le.ulcrs  of  the 
revolt  against  Padi,  and  took  many  of  the  citizens 
to  swell  his  train  of  prisoners.  I'adi  hini.self  he 
re-instated  a.s  vassal-prince  upon  the  throne  of 
Ekron. 

Sennacherib's  return  to  As.syria  was  immedi- 
ately brought  about,  according  to  the  biblical  ac- 
count, by  the  smiting  of  his  host  in  a  night  at 
the  hands  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xix. 
35,  30  =  Isa.  xxxvii.  30,  37;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31). 
The  probable  interpretation  of  tliis  is,  that  a 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  .\s.syrian  cami>,  and 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  further  operations  in 
the  West.  The  Egyptians  told  Herodotus  (Herod., 
ii.  Ill)  a  story,  improbable  enough,  according  to 
which  the  god  Hephn'stus  (I'lali)  .sent  tleld-mice 
into  Sennacherib's  camp;  and  tlie.se  devoured  the 
quivers  and  the  bows  and  the  sliii-hl-liandles  of 
his  warriors,  so  that  the  next  morning  they  fleil 
without  weapons.  Thi.s  shows,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Egyi>tians  had  a  tradition  to  the  I'fTeet  that 
Sennacherib's  host  deparlird  smldeidv,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  great  misfortune  in  tlieir  camii, 
and  to  this  extent  confirms  the  biblical  account. 

One  or  two  apparent  discreiiatM'ies  between  the 
biblical  narrative  and  Sennacherib's  own  account 
of  his  Palestinian  exiM'ilition  admit  of  explana- 
tion. The  liible  sjH'aKs  of  He/.ekiali's  Iributt-  a.s 
consisting  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 


thirty  talents  of  gold  (2  Kings  xviii.  14V.     The 

inscription.s,  which  likewise  give  thirty  talents  of 
gold,  say  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver.  This 
IS  proliably  due  to  a  difference  in  the  standard 
used,  the  Babylonian  talent  being  to  the  Pales- 
tinian a-s  three  to  eight.  Further  :  the  inscriptions 
represent  the  tribute  of  Hezekiah  a,s  sent  after 
the  battle  at  Eltekeh,  with  the  obvious  design  of 
obscuring  the  partial  lack  of  success  which  had 
attended  the  .Vs.syrians  both  in  that  battle  and 
before  .lerusalem,  and  of  closing  their  account 
with  the  mention  of  material  tokens  of  victory. 
That  the  inscrii'tions  say  nothing  of  any  failure  to 
reduce  Jeru.salem,  and  nothing  of  the  destructive 
providence  which  caused  the  return  to  Assyria,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  boiistful  tone  which  charac- 
terizes the  records  of  As.syrian  kings. 

After  this  campaign  we  have  no  mention  of 
Sennacherib's  presence  in  the  West  (cf.  "and 
dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  2  Kings  xix.  30;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
37).  He  reigned  twenty  years  longer,  and  was 
engaged  in  important  canqiaigns  and  great  public 
works.  The  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  campaigns 
were  against  Babylonia,  where  a  new  pretender, 
Suzub,  divided  his  attention  with  Merodach-bala- 
dan,  whose  frequent  failure  did  not  daunt  him. 
As  a  result  of  the  fourth  campaign,  Sennacherib 
established  his  son  Assinnadinsum  (the  '\-apava- 
diov,  whom  Ptolemy  a.ssigns  to  B.C.  099)  as  vice- 
roy of  Babylonia.  In  the  sixth  campaign  Suzub 
was  again  defeated,  and  brought  captive  to  Nine- 
veh;  and  in  the  eighth,  which  was  evidently  the 
fiercest  struggle  of  all,  Suzub  again  appeared  in 
freedom,  and  in  league  with  Nebosumiskun,  son 
of  Merodach-baladan,  made  a  renewed  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  .\ssyrian  yoke,  but  finally  suc- 
cuml)ed.  Other  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  took 
him  to  the  eastward ;  and  one  of  these  was  a  not 
very  successful  campaign  against  Elam,  whose 
king  repeatedly  appears  as  an  ally  of  Merodach- 
baladan  and  Suzub. 

But  Sennacherib  distinguished  him.self  by  his 
building  as  much  as  by  his  fighting.  Early  in 
his  reign  he  jiulled  down  the  royal  palace  on  the 
northern  mound  of  Nineveh  (modern  KuyuuJH:), 
and  replaced  it  by  a  magnificent  structure,  even 
in  its  ruins  the  largest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
yet  discovered.  It  is  now  known  as  the  South- 
west Palace  of  Kuyunjik.  He  erected  a  second 
palace  on  the  .southern  moiuni  of  Nineveh  (mod- 
ern Xclii  )'unH.«).  He  made  a  broad  and  splendid 
street  through  the  city,  and  erected  a  bridge  over 
the  waters  which  protoct«'d  the  eastern  gat*',  — 
the  chief  gate  of  the  city,  —  through  which  the 
Assyrian  kings  and  tln-ir  ariines  often  pas.sed. 
He  supplied  the  city  with  water  l>v  cutting  at 
immense  cost  a  canal  from  the  higli  land  near 
tho  city  Kisiri,  north-e.xst  from  Nineveji,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Kho.ser  were  conducted 
to  his  capital,  and  provideil  for  a  constant  8U)>ply 
by  a  system  of  feeders.  In  all  these  enterprises 
he  employed  vast  mnnbers  of  captives  as  laborers. 
Tho  qinirries  of  the  m-ighboring  mountains  fur- 
nishcu  the  stone  (hat  was  needed,  aiul  timber 
and  all  cosily  things  for  tho  adornment  of  the 
nalnces  were  brought  from  various  conquered 
lands. 

But  S'nnacherib  was  not  i>ermitted  to  end  his 
days  in  jieaco.  The  ]>redictiori  which  Isaiah  had 
uttered   concerning   him    while   he    was   still    in 
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Philistia  (cf.  2  Kings  xix.  7  with  Isa.  xxxvii.  7) 
came  true  after  twenty  years.  He  was  murilered 
by  two  of  his  sons,  whose  names  the  Bible  has 
preseiTed  to  us  as  Adraniiuelecli  and  Sharezer 
(2  Kinjjs  xix.  o7  =  Isa.  xxxvii.  :3S ;  cf.  2  Cliron. 
xxxii.  Jl).  Abydenus  (Euseb. :  Citron.,  1.  9)  and 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb. :  Clirun.,  I.  5)  also 
mention  tlie  murder  of  Sennacherib,  but  no  ac- 
count of  it  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Esar- 
haddon. 

Lit.  —  George  Smith  :  History  of  Sennacherib, 
translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ed.  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  London,  187S;  R.  Hoerxixg: 
Das  sechsseitige  Prisma  des  Sanherib  in  transcrib. 
Grundtext  und  Uebersetzung,  Leipzig,  1S78;  H. 
PoGNON :  L' Inscription  dc  Bavian ,  Texte,  Traduc- 
tion el  Commentaire  Philologique,  Paris,  1879-80 ; 
E.  ScHRADER :  Die  Keilinschriftcn  u.  d.  Alte  Tes- 
tament, Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883  (Eng.  trans, 
in  progi-ess,  1883) ;  G.  Rawlixso.n  :  The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World, 
4th  ed.,  London,  1879,  New  York,  1880, 3  vols.;  M. 
DuxcKER  :  Gesch.  d.  Alterlhums,  Berlin,  1852,  etc., 
4  vols.,  5th  ed.,  Leip.,  1878-81,  5  vols.,  Eng.  trans. 
by  Evelyn  Abbott,  1878-82,  6  vols. ;  C.  Geikie  : 
Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.,  Lond.  and  X.Y..  1882; 
A.  H.  S.WCE  :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, Loud  .  n.d.  [1883].        FRAXCIS  BROWX. 

SEPARATES,  an  American  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist sect,  composed  of  Whitefield's  followers, 
which  sprang  up  in  1750  under  the  name  of 
"  Xew  Lights."  They  were,  however,  subsecjuently 
organized  into  separate  societies  by  Rev.  Shubal 
Stearne,  and  then  they  took  the  name  "  Sepa- 
rates." Stearne  became  a  Baptist  in  1751,  and 
many  of  the  Separates  followed  him  into  that 
church  ;  and  the  sect  died  out.  "  The  distinctive 
doctrine  of  the  sect  wa.s,  that  believers  are  guided 
by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  suj>ernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will 
being  regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  and  above,  though  not  con- 
trary to,  reason."  See  Bll'XT  :  Dictionary  of  Sects, 
s.v.  ;  (Iahdnfr:  Faiths  of  the  ]Vorld,  s.\. 

SEPARATISM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
word,  means  the  spirit  of  separation  in  matters 
of  faith :  therefore  Separatists  are  those  who 
separate  themselves  from  the  State  Church  in 
order  to  seek  in  conventicles  and  prayer-meetings 
the  edification  they  do  not  derive  from  the  public 
religious  services.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
Russia  and  Wiirttemberg.  See  Inspired,  Piet- 
ism. KrssrAX  Sects. 

SEPHARVA'IM  (Heb.,  D-.nSD;  LXX  ,  leizHapeiti- 
Assyr.,  Sippara,  Sipara ;  Akkad.,  Zimhir,  meaning 
unkjiown),  a  city  of  Xorthem  Babylonia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  following  passages  of  the  Bible :  2 
Kings  xvii.  24,  31,  xviii.  34  (Isa.  xxxvi.  19),  xix.  13 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  13).  The  last  four  passages  name  Se- 
pharvaim  among  tlie  cities  conquered  by  the  king 
of  A.ssyria:  the  first  two  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
places  from  which  colonists  were  transplanted  into 
bamaria  (see  Sargox),  whose  idolatrous  practices 
were  continued  in  their  new  land  (see  below). 

The  site  of  ."^ephariaim  (Sippara)  was  discov- 
ered in  18S1  by  ilormuzd  Ra.ssam,  who  unearthed 
in  the  mounds  now  called  Abu  Habha  the  ruins  of 
its  famous  sun-temple,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  sun- 
god  himself,  and  valuable  inscriptions.     Sippara 


lay  a  little  to  the  west  of  a  north  and  south  line 
joining  Babylon  with  Bagdad,  and  somewhat 
nearer  the  latter  place,  in  lat.  about  33°  4'  20"  N. ; 
long,  about  44°  16'  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
Euphrates,  wliich  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is 
repeatedly  called  "the  river  of  Sippara,"  once 
flowed  near  it;  but  the  present  river-bed  is  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  west.  Sippara  was  an  ancient 
and  highly  venerated  seat  of  power  and  worship. 
It  was  sometimes  called  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun  " 
(see  'WJm  tzo7m:,  Euseb.,  Prap.  Ecang.  9,  12,  and 
Chron.  I.  7).  It  appears  to  have  been  a  double 
city,  witli  two  separate  parts  :  this  follows  not  only 
from  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  Sepharvaim, 
but  also  from  the  distinction  which  tlie  inscrip- 
tions make  V)etween  "Sippara  of  the  Smi "  and 
"  Sippara  of  (the  goddess)  Anunit."  One  of  these 
twin  parts  was  j>erhaps  identical  with  the  old 
city  Agade  (Akkad  (?),  so  George  Smith),  which 
was  undoubtedly  in  tlie  inmiediate  neighborhood. 

Sippara  was  connected  with  Babylonian  my- 
thology; for,  according  to  Berossus  (see  Euseb., 
loc.  cit.),  Xisuthros,  the  Babylonian  Xoah,  was 
I  directed  by  a  god,  before  the  flood,  to  deposit  in 
{  Sippara  the  records  of  autitiuity,  and  after  the 
flood  his  companions  were  ordered  by  a  heavenly 
voice  to  dig  up  the  tablets  deposited  by  Xisuthros 
'  at  Sippara.  which  they  accordingly  did.  The 
temple  of  the  sun-god  discovered  by  Rassani  is 
!  of  unknown  antiquity.  It,was  already  venerable 
I  when  it  was  restored  by  Sagasalti-Buriai.  a  king 
who  is  believed  to  have  lived  about  B.C.  1050. 
Tradition  carried  its  origin  many  centuries  far- 
ther back ;  and,  indeed,  an  inscription  of  Xaboni- 
dus,  the  last  Babylonian  king,  who  reigned  B.C. 
555-538,  makes  the  surprising  statement,  that,  in 
exploring  its  walls  and  foundations,  he  came  upon 
"  the  cylinder  of  X'aram-Sin,  son  of  Sargon.  which 
for  thirty-two  hundred  years  no  king  going  before 
me  had  seen."  (See  T.  G.  Pinches:  Proceedings 
Soc.  Bib  Arch.,  Xov.  7,1882.)  If  this  statement 
is  accurate,  then  we  have  a  Shemitic  civilization 
(Xaram-Sin  is  a  Shemitic  name)  in  Xorthem  Baby- 
lonia nearly  four  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  X'abonidus  gave 
these  figures  in  good  faith.  l>ut  there  are  several 
,  grounds  for  questioning  their  correctness.  (1)  It 
'  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  not  probable,  that  the 
'  chronological  records,  which  in  later  times,  it  i» 
j  true,  were  preserved  with  minuteness  and  care 
(cf.  tlie  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon),  extended  back 
to  so  remote  an  antiquity.  (2)  "Thirty-two  hun- 
dred "  looks  like  an  approximate,  not  an  exact 
statement.  (3)  This  statement  throws  back  Sar- 
gon I.  and  Xaram-Sin  (from  both  of  whom  we 
have  inscriptions)  so  far  as  to  leave  an  immense 
gap  between  them  and  the  later  Babylonian  kings, 
—  a  gap  which  no  materials  at  our  disposal  enable 
us  to  fill.  (4)  Berossus.  although  he  assigns  many 
thousands  of  years  to  the  prehistoric  kings,  does 
not  trace  the  actual  history  of  Babylonia  lieyond 
about  B.C.  2500.  It  seems,  then,  "probable  that 
Sippara,  though  a  very  ancient  city,  has  at  present 
no  claim  to  such  an  age  as  Xabonidus  assigns  to 
its  temple.  (See  further,  F.  Homme) :  Semit. 
Viiller  u.  Sprachcn,  i.  pp.  487-489.) 

In  2  Kings  xvii.  31  we  are  told  that  the  Sephar- 
vites  (Heb.,  onsq ;  LXX.,  le^^Mpeifi)  burnt  their 
sons  with  fire  to  Adranimelech  and  .\namme- 
lech,  "gods  of  Sepharvaim."     (The  K'thib  gives 
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n"»XD"">i)3;  ainl  Lunarili-,  Libr.  Wt.  Test.  Can  J  ^ra^ia)  was  in  use  throughout  Europe.  In  these 
Airs  Prior  Grace,  Gotliugi'ii,  18S3,  adopts  for  sequences  the  choir  "acts  like  tlie  clioru.s  of  ;i 
the  LXX.  the  following  reading:  ru  Adpaiic>.cx  OeCi  i  Greek  play,"  maintaining  the  attention  in  default 
2;«T9apti/i.)  Neither  of  these  gods  is  as  yet  found  of  the  f)rincipal  characters.  In  the  seventeen. h 
in  connection  with  Sippara  in  the  cuneiform  in-  century  the  rood-lofts  became  organ-lofts  to  sue  h 
script  ions,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  an  extent  that  sequences,  not  heing  required,  were 
mention  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31  has  thus  far  been  ,  disused.  In  later  days  the  word  "sequence" 
given.  ;  w;is   (incorrectly)    applied   as   syfionynious  with 

Lit.  —  E.  Sciiiiadek  :  Die  KeiUiischriften  u.  ■  "hymn."  Thus  Adam  of  .St.  Victor  (d.  1193)  is 
das  Alle  Test.,  Giessen,  187-,  2d  ed.,  1883  ;  Eng.  called  a  writer  of  "  sequences,"  and  the  Dits  Irtc  is 
trans.,  in  progress,  1883 ;  FliiKDU.  Delitzscii  :  sometimes  similarly  entitled.  Unless  this  term 
Ho  liii/  das  Paradiest  Leipzig,  1881;  also  in  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  7nusie,  it  is 
lieiyaOeii  to  F.  MUkdteii  :  Kurzi/c/asste  Geschich.  confusing;  for  the  "sequence"  differs  from  the 
Bubi/l.  und  Assj/r.,  Stuttgart,  I8i'2;  F.  IIommel:  "hynm''  in  being  rhythmical  without  regular 
iJie  simiiisrlfii  Viilker  uiid  Spraclien,  I.,  Leipzig,  -  metre,  and  in  possessing  no  rhymes  at  all.  For 
ISSl  -s:t.  FRvV>'ClS  BKOWN.      ,  the  high  ritualistic  significance  of  its  construction, 


SEPTUAGINT.     See  Bible  Veksioxs. 
SEPTUAGESIMA  (seventieth)  is  the  third  Sun 

dav  l..-r..i.-  I..M(. 
SEPULCHRE,  Holy.    See  Holy  Sepulchre. 


see  Neale's  Latin  monograph  iireiixed  to  Daniel's 
Thesaurus,  toni.  v. 

Lit.  — Cf.    Neale:    Mediaval    Ili/mns   (Eng. 
version),  s.v.  Spiriltts  Sanctus  adsit,  3d  ed.,  p.  29 ; 


SEQUENCE,    The,  or  seijuentia    (from   sequor,  lahoC.  li.VEAHSO:<  :  Seq.fr.  Sarum  Missal.  Loiid., 

"I  follow"),  wa-s  so  called   because   it  formerly  1.S71  (preface);  art.  "Hymns,"  in  Encijclopcedla 

J'ollowed  the   Epistle,  and  preceded   the   Gospel,  Britannica    (ninth   ed.) ;    Xkale:    De    Sti/uenliis 

in  the  church  service.     At  this  point  the  deacon  (Daniel,  tom.  v.);  ilAltcii :  Latin  Hymns,  New 
left  the  altar,  and  ascended  to  the  rood-loft  to    York,  1875,  pp.  88.  2(i5.     For  the  originals  of  the 

aing  the  Gosiiel.     The  Alleluia  of  the  "  Gradual,"  Notkerian  and  Go<lescalcian  sccyufndcp,. see  Daniel, 

which  was  sung  meanwhile,  was  consequently  too  tom.  ii.,  and  for  the  Alleluiatic  Sequence  of  Godes- 


short  to  cover  his  transit;  and  the  last  syllable 
((■«)  was  therefore  protracted  into  "thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  notes."  This  was  known 
as  a  "  run,"  "  cadence,"  or  neuma.  It  continued 
in  this  shaiH;  for  about  three  hundred  years.  In 
8Jl  the  abbey  of  .lumieges  in  Xorniandy  was 
sacked  by  the  barbarian  Xormans;  and  the  monks 
fled,  carrying  their  service-lx)oks  with  thein.  One 
aiTived  at  tlie  ablMjy  of  St.  Gall,  where  was  a 
celebrated  school  for  church  music,  and  brought 
tliither  a  Gregorian  antiphony  in  which  words 
had  been  set  to  the.se  otlierwi.se  meaningless  notes 


calcus,  see  Seven  Great  //i/Hi;i.s  (New  York,  1807), 
p.  120.  MacGill  (Sonys  of  Christian  Creed  and 
Life,  London,  1879)  claims  the  credit  of  invention 
for  Ilartmann  of  .St.  Gall.  Mouel's  Lai.  Ilym. 
des  Mittelalttrs  (Einsiedeln,  1807,  2  vols.)  is  the 
richest  collection.  SAMITEL  W.  DCFFIELD. 

SERAPHIM  (plural  of  Ileb.  sarajih,  "  to  burn  "), 
beings  seen  by  Isaiah,  who  alone  mentions  them 
(vi.  2-0),  on  either  side  of  the  throne  of  God. 
They  each  had  six  wings :  two  were  spread,  in 
token  that  instantly  they  were  ready  to  go  upon 
any  errand ;  two  covered  the  face,  to  indicate  how 


of  the  tieiuua.  The  improvement  was  adopted  at  l  unworthy  they  were  to  look  n|X)n  their  Lord  ;  and 
.St.  Gall.  This  is  Dr.  Pear.son's  version.  But  two  covered  tlie  feet,  —  an  Oriental  custom  in  the 
Dr.  Neale  maintains  that  Xotker  (AVXeru.s-  Fe/us-  presence  of  royalty.  They  sang  an  aniiphonal 
tiur,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  younger  person  of  [  chant.  One  of  them  cleaiLsed  the  prophet  of  his 
the  same  name)  w;is  the  true  author.  This  man  i  sins  by  touching  his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  the 
(called  lialbutits,  "the  little  stutterer")  had  once  i  alUir  fiefoie  the  Lord.  The  seraphim  wereinani- 
been  at  Juinieges,  and  ha<l  there  debated  with  festly  (piite  diflerent  from  the  cherubim,  for  the 
this  very  refugee  monk  the  iiuestion  whether  I  latter  had  four  wings  ami  four  faces;  and  from 
wonls  ou^'ht  not  to  be  given  to  these  notes.  It  is  :  the  angels,  who  have  no  wings.  C'omji.  art.  iu 
said  thai  the  .sound  of  a  mill-wheel  furnished  him  I  .Smith's  Dictiunnry  vf  the  Bible  and  in  Hikii.m's 
with  the  idea.  Further,  that,  on  the  arrival  ol ,  llndh.  Iiili.  Ait^r. 
the  refugee,  the  twenty-year-olil  debat<!  Invd  been  SERGIUS  PAULUS.  See  Paul. 
resumed.  In  con.se(|uence,  Xotker  (for  wliosc  SERGIUS  is  the  name  of  several  saints  and 
|>ersonal  characteristics  see  Maitland  :  The  Dark  martyrs  of  the  Koman-Cutholic  Church.  One  of 
.\yes)  com|>o.sed  a  sequence,  or  "prose"  (prrnia);  them,  a  native  of  Koine,  was  martyred  at  Kosaph 
that  is  to  s.ay,  an  unmetrical  but  rhythmic  series  in  Syria,  2110  ;  and  in  his  honor  the  Emperor  Jus- 
of  sentences.  This  he  otTereil  to  Yso,  the  pre-  tinian  I.  built  the  city  of  Kosaph  Sergiojwlis. 
ceiitor.  Uiion  emendation,  it  wa.s  adopted.  There  His  day  of  romiiiemoration  is  Oct.  7. 
is  no  donid  that  Notker  deserves  some  credit;  SERGIUS  with  the  surname  Confessor  was  a 
but  the  Te  Deum  laudanius  and  the  Gloria  in  ercel-  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived  in  the  lirst  half 
sis  Deo,  to  name  no  other  ancient  hymns,  are  of  of  the  ninth  century.  His  book,  Dc  nhun  in  n - 
this  form.  The  famous  .senb-nce,  "in  the  midst;  piiblica  et  ecclesia yestis,  —  a  history  of  the  iimigo- 
<>f  life  we  are  in  death,"  etc.  (.l/e</m  ei/rt  I'li  moWc  |  controversies  from  Constantine  Copronymiis  to 
suiiiits,  etc.),  and  which  is  found  in  the  E|>iHcopal  .Michael  II.  HalbuM,  —  is  lost:  but  under  f.eo  I.sau- 
Prayer-Book,  is  his  C(iiiii«isition.  It  was  inspired  riciis,  or  under  Tlieo|)liilns,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Martinsbrni-k  bridgi'-buililers  swinging  !  and  exiled  aa  an  iiiiage-W()isliipp«;r ;  and  for  that 
«lown  over  the  torrent.  Dr.  Pearson  admits  Not- j  reason  he  is  styled  a  confes.sor  by  the  (in-ek 
kiT"8  invention  of  these  rhythmical  proses;  and  Chnrrli,  and  commemorated  on  May  13. 
the  Laiides  Den  conciuat  orbis  miirrrsu.i,  his  (irst  SERGIUS  is  the  name  of  four  i>ope8.  —  Sergiut 
production,  liaa  been  recently  republished.  Hissc-  I.  (087-701),  b.  at  .\nliochia,  l)Ut  educaU'd  at 
'jueiiceof  the  Holy  Spirit  (6'(inc<i.S/WriVMaJ.<i()io6t('  Paleruia;  refused  to  recognize  the  decrees  of  the 
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Trullan  Council,  though  his  delegates  had  signed 
them.  Tlie  emperor,  Justinian  11.,  proposed  to 
compel  obedience,  and  had  already  ordered  the 
Pope  to  be  transported  to  Constantinople,  when  he 
was  hinisell'  dejiosed.  Thus  the  I'apal  rejection 
of  the  Trullan  Council  remained  unshaken,  and 
became  the  starting-point  of  that  contest  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  which  ended 
with  their  complete  separation.  —  Sergius  II. 
(844-847)  was  the  first  pope  who  had  the  courage 
to  ask  for  no  confirmation  of  his  election  and 
consecration  by  the  emperor  ;  and  lie  succeeded  in 
vindicating  himself,  though  the  Emperor  Lothair, 
through  his  son  Lewis  and  Bishop  Drago,  pre- 
sented a  formal  protest  in  Rome.  —  Sergius  III. 
(904-911),  one  of  the  basest  characters  ever  placed 
on  the  Papal  throne.  lie  lived  in  open  adultery 
with  Mai'ozia,  who,  besides  other  children,  bore 
to  him  the  later  Pope  John  XI.  See  Luitpkaxd  : 
Antapodosis,  in  Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  v. — 
Sergius  IV.  (1009-12).  His  true  name  was  Bocca 
di  Porco  ("Swine-snout");  but  he  was  ashamed 
of  it,  and  on  his  accession  he  changed  it  for  Ser- 
gius. After  that  time  it  became  customary  for 
the  Popes  to  change  their  family  names  on  their 
election.  neudecker. 

SERIVION.     .See  IIomii-etics. 

SERPENT,  Brazen,  The.  When  the  Israelites, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  after  they  had  overcome  and  banished 
the  Canaanites,  turned  again  to  the  Red  Sea  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom,  they  murmured  against 
God  and  against  Moses  for  want  of  water.  To 
punish  the  people,  God  sent  fiery  serpents ;  and  by 
their  bite  many  died.  This  punishment  leads  the 
people  not  only  to  acknowledge  their  sin,  but  also 
to  ask  Moses  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  that  he  take 
away  the  serpents.  Moses,  therefore,  at  the  di- 
vine command,  makes  a  brazen  serpent,  hangs  it 
on  a  pole,  so  that  by  looking  toward  it  every  one 
that  had  been  bitten  was  cured  (Num.  xxi.  5  sq.). 
These  fiery  serpents  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
flying-serpents;  but  they  were  serpents  which  were 
called _^er^  either  on  account  of  their  red,  shining, 
fiery-like  color,  or  on  account  of  tlicir  inflannna- 
tory  bite.  Very  striking  indeed  is  the  remedy 
which  Jehovah  gives  here  against  the  conse- 
quences of  the  serpents'  bites,  and  different  expla- 
nations have  been  tried.  But  we  nmst  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  not  the  way  in  which  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hung  up,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
serpent,  and  nothing  else,  which  was  made  visible 
in  a  far  distance,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
brazen  serjient  was  to  the  Israelite  a  symbol  of  the 
punishment  with  which  his  sin,  his  murmuring, 
was  visited  by  Jehovah.  Since  he  that  was  bit- 
ten, in  order  to  be  cured,  had  to  look  toward  the 
brazen  image  of  the  death-bringing  .serpent,  he 
was  cured  only  under  the  condition  that  he  be- 
came coniscious  of  that  punishment  which  he  had 
incurred  by  his  sin,  part  of  which  he  had  already 
suffered  in  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  and  that  he 
wished  to  be  spared  the  last  consequences,  the 
death.  By  looking  toward  the  brazen  serpent,  the 
Israelite  was  to  be  cured,  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  was  reminded  of  his  ile.served  punishment, 
and  took  it  to  heart.  Remission  and  forgiveness 
of  sin  were  only  to  follow  after  true  repentance 
had  been  effected.  This  brazen  serpent  was  still, 
in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah,  an  object  of  idolatrous 


reverence  among  the  Israelites  ("2  Kings  xviii.  4), 
and  the  pious  king  had  it  destroyed  with  other 
images. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  brazen  serpent  is 
mentioned  (John  iii.  14,  15),  where  Jesus  shows 
unto  Nicodemus  the  necessary  elements  for  seeing 
tlie  kingdom  of  God,  —  first  tiie  subjective  condi- 
tion, the  new  birth  (3-13)  ;  then  the  olgective  con- 
dition, through  which  the  faith  in  the  Son  of 
man,  as  effect^'d  by  the  new-  birth,  can  bring  life 
eternal  (14  sq.).  This  latter  condition  consists 
in  that  the  Son  of  man  is  lifted  up  like  the  ser- 
pent in  the  w  ilderness.  Like  the  brazen  serpent, 
he  becomes  an  image  of  those  punishments  which 
man  has  incurred,  and  from  which  he  asks  to  be 
delivered.  Jesus  had  therefore  to  suffer  the  death 
of  the  cursed,  which  we  had  incurred,  in  order  to 
relieve  us  from  the  curse.  By  looking  toward 
liini  in  faith,  we  are  cured  and  saved,  but  not  with- 
out being  reminded  at  the  same  time  of  our  own 
sins,  for  which  he  was  crucified,  and  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  we  have  deserved.  This  is  only 
one,  and  nothing  else  but  one.  side  of  the  great 
work  by  which  .lesus  has  effected  our  redemption. 

Lit.  — ViTRixG.A. :  OOs.  sacr.,  i.  403  sq.  ;  IIuth  r 
Serpens  Exallutus  nee  Coulritoris  seiJ  Conterendi 
ima(jo,  Erlang.,  1758;  C,  A,  Crusius  :  D.  typo  ser- 
penlisaenei;  B.  J.AK0B1:  Ueber d.  Erh<iliun(j d.  Men- 
schensohnes,  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1835,  ]ip.  8  sq. ; 
VON  HoFMAXN  :  Schriflliewets,  ii,  1,  pp.  301  sq,; 
Meier,  in  TheoUxj.  .lahrhucher  ed,  bj'  Baur  u. 
Zeller,  1854.  pp.  585  sq.  ;  Menken  :  (iesiiiiimelte 
Sch-iften,  vi.  351  sq.  A.   KOKIILEU. 

SERVETUS,  Michael  (Miguel  Serveto),  b.  at 
[Tudela  in  Sjiain,  Sept.  29],  1511 ;  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  Geneva,  Oct.  27,  1553,  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Toulouse ;  entered  the  service 
of  Father  Quintana,  the  confessoi-  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  accompanied  him  in  li329  to  Italy  and 
Germany,  The  minute  circumstances,  however, 
of  his  earlier  life,  cannot  be  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  explanations  he  gave  before  the 
court  of  Vienne  often  contradict  those  he  gave 
before  the  court  of  Geneva.  In  1530  he  was  at 
all  events  in  Basel,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  De  7'ri)iilalis  errorihus.  While  in 
Toulouse  he  began  to  study  the  Bible,  and  re- 
ceived a  deep  impression  from  it ;  but  he  was  and 
always  remained  a  self-taught  man  in  the  field  of 
theology,  without  any  true  scientific  training.  He 
had,  however,  some  talent  for  abstract  speculation, 
and  threw  himself  with  ardent  zeal  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity,  .sure  that  the  develop- 
ment which  the  doctrine  had  found  in  the  church 
was  utterly  wrong,  and  eager  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  Retormation  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
speculation.  He  addressed  himself  to  (Ecolam- 
padius ;  and  GCcolampadius  was  unable  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  speculations,  directed  against 
the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ,  and  leaving  the 
Holy  Spirit  almost  entirely  out  of  consideration, 
were  ob.scurc.  contrailictory  to  the  Bible,  and  blas- 
phemous. When  the  book  appeared,  it  made  a 
great  sensation  ;  but  all  the  Reformers  denounced 
it,  and  Butzer  even  declared  from  the  puljiit  that 
the  autlior  ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  On 
his  return  to  Basel,  Servetus  was  cast  into 
prison.  His  book  was  seized  and  burnt,  and 
I  he  was  released  only  on  condition  of  retracting ; 
I  and  indeed  his  next  book  (Dialogorum  de  Trini- 
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tale  lihri  it.,  IMS)  opens  with  a  recantation;  but 
he  retracts  only  because  he  understands  that  wliat 
he  forinerlv  wrote  on  tlie  subject  was  unripe  and 
unintelligible;  and  after  that  kind  of  recantation 
he  begins  afresh.  This  second  book,  however,  fell 
flat  from  the  press. 

.Soon  after,  he  left  Basel  and  repaired,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  De  Villeneuve,  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  mathematics  and  medicine.  In 
1510  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Vienne,  on  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Paulniier;  and  he  staid 
there  for  twelve  years,  enjoying  the  favor  of  his 
patron  and  the  esteem  of  his  co-citizens,  engaged 
in  various  literary  pursuits  of  a  highly  creditable 
character,  and  .seemingly  in  perfect  harmony  w  illi 
the  Koraau-Catholic  Church  around  him.  But  he 
had  not  given  up  his  antitrinitarian  .speculations, 
nor  abandoned  hi.s  hoj>e  of  exercising  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  Reformation.  Prol> 
ably  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  hojie  to 
find  a  co-worker  in  the  French-Reformed  Church, 
he  opened  a  corresiX)ndeuce  with  Calvin.  At  first 
Calvin  answered  calmly  and  witli  great  compo- 
sure :  but,  as  the  correspondence  developed  lie  felt 
deeply  provoked ;  and,  when  Servetus  asked  him 
to  procure  him  a  safeguard  for  a  visit  to  Geneva, 
Calvin  refused,  remarking  in  a  letter  to  Farel, 
dated  Feb.  13,  1.51G,  "Si  cencril,  modo  valeat  mea 
auciortlas,  civum  exire  nunquiim  pnt'iar"  ("If  ever 
he  enters  the  city,  he  shall  not  leave  it  living,  if 
I  can  prevent  it").  Servetus  himself  was  aware 
of  the  danger  of  his  enterprise  ;  but  in  the  excited 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  lived  he  was  di'awn 
onwards  with  irresistible  force,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1553  he  published  anonymously  his  prin- 
cipal work,  (Jhrisliuuismi  lleslilHlio.  All  the  old 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  here 
repeated  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  Bible  and  the  | 
ante-Xicene  Fathers  know  nothing  of  such  a  doc-  ! 
trine,  and  that  it  is  the  principal  rea.son  why  the 
Jews  and  .Mohammedans  have  not  l>een  converted. , 
The  author  of  the  book  was  soon  found  out,  and  . 
his  iilentily  proved  by  means  of  papers  delivered  ' 
up  by  Calvin.  Servetus  was  imprisoned  at  Vienne, 
ami  a  process  was  instituted  against  him ;  but  on 
April  7  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  prison, 
well  provided  with  money.  | 

His  plan  wiis  logo  to  Naples,  where,  as  a  Span- 
iard and  a  good  pliysician,  he  would  not  find  it 
dillicult  to  live.  But  he  tarried  for  nearly  a  month 
in  Geneva;  and  just  as  be  was  about  to  leave  the 
city  he  was  recognized  (.Vug.  13),  and  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  Calvin,  who  aiii)cared  before 
the  court  iis  his  formal  accuser.  The  i.ssue  of 
the  process  was  bv  no  means  certain,  and  some 
of  till!  iletails  of  the  proceedings  are  a  little  <li(Ii- 
cult  to  form  a  definite  opinion  of.  On  Oct.  2(1, 
however,  the  verdict  was  given,  —  death  at  the 
stake.  .Si^rvetus  was  shaken  to  (he  very  depths 
of  his  soul,  and  ]>leadeil  for  panhm.  But  lie  abso- 
lutely refused  to  recant,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  publicly  burnt.  Tin-  imprrssion  whicli 
till-  affair  maile  at  the  tiiiif  was  very  varieil. 
Melanclitlion,  Bullinger,  and  all  the  most  proini- 
lu'iit  tlicoliigiaiis  of  the  I'roli'Slant  Chnii'li,  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  unconditionally.  Tin-  .\nti- 
triiiitarians,  and  all  who  in  any  wav  inclined 
towanls  the  ideas  of  Servetus,  were  dfeply  pro- 
voked. The  Roman  Catholics  exiilt<"d.  G.-iii"rnlIy. 
however,  the  jiublic  disapprovi'd  of  tin'  jiior lings 


of  Calvin  ;  and  such  a  hail-storm  of  pamphlets, 
in  verse  and  prose,  representing  his  character  and 
conduct  in  the  most  odious  light,  came  pouring 
down  ui>on  him,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
publicly  defend  himself.  His  Declaralion  api>eared 
in  the  beginning  of  1554  in  French,  and  shortly 
after  in  Latin  :  licfutalio.  It  was  very  severely 
criticised  by  one  Vaticanus  (CoiUra  lil/dlum  Cal- 
fi/ie),  who,  however,  wa.s  no  adherent  of  Servetus. 
A  remarkable  book  on  the  question  is  the  De  hce- 
rclicif,  an  sini  jx  rso/unuli  .  .  .  seiilfiiliv  (Magde- 
burg, 1554),  probably  by  Ca.stellio.  It  is  a  collection 
of  all  the  most  noteworthy  opinions  pronounced 
upon  the  question. 

Lit.  —  Tkeciiski. :  Sen-el  uml  seine  Vorgiinger, 
Heidelberg,  18.39;  Rilliet:  Relation  du  procis 
criminel  conire  M.  Serve!,  Geneva,  1844;  [Toi-Lix: 
Luther  u.  Servet,  Berlin,  1S75,  Pli.  Metaiichthon  u. 
Servet,  1876,  Charakterhikl  Sercet's,  1876,  48  pp., 
D.  Lehrsystem  5«;i-e/'.v,  GUtersloh,  1876-78,  3  vols., 
Serpel  und  d.  oherliindischen  ReJ'onnaforen  {Servet 
und  Bulzer),  Berlin,  1880;  G.  C.  B.  Punjer  :  De 
Mic/melis  Serveli  doctrina  cominentatio  dogmatico- 
liistorica,  Jena,  1876;  R.  Willis:  Seri-elun  and 
Calvin,  London,  1877;  C.  Dakdieu  :  Michael 
Servet  d'apres  ses  plus  rc'cenls  hioqraphef,  Kogent- 
le-Rotron,  1879,  56  pp.;  J.  V.  Blocii  :  Michael 
Servet,  Schoiiberg,  1.S79,  184  pp.].      TUEClltiEL. 

SERVIA.  Modern  Servia,  whicli  on  March  6, 
1882,  resumed  her  place  among  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  has  an  area  of  20,850  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  a  million  and  three-fourths. 
Ancient  .Servia  had  a  much  greater  area ;  and  the 
number  of  the  Servian-speaking  people,  including 
those  living  under  Austrian  rule,  and  in  the 
provinces  formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  is  stated' 
to  be  over  seven  millions.  The  Servian  tribes 
received  Christianity  from  the  Eastern  Church, 
early  in  their  history ;  but  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (hat  the  energetic 
Grand  .Shiipane,  Neinanja,  abolished  the  partly 
Romanized  ritual  which  had  come  into  use,  and 
brought  the  Servian  Church  into  full  accord  witli 
that  of  the  Ea.stern  Empire. 

The  Latins  having  (aken  Constantinople,  St. 
Sava,  son  of  Xemanja.  in  1217,  crowned  as  king 
his  brother  Stephen,  and  in  1224  induced  the 
humbled  emperor  and  i>a(riarch  to  make  the  Ser- 
vian Church  autocephalous,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving it  from  Rome;  St.  Sava  him.self  Ining 
the  first  uidependent  arclil)ishoi>.  The  key  to  the 
earlier  church  history  of  Servia  is  found  in  the  at- 
tachment to  the  formula'  of  (he  Ea.s(ern  Chiircli, 
joined  (o  jealousy  of  (he  ]K.>litieal  power  of  the 
Ea-stern  Empire.  In  1347,  when  (he  grea(  Stephen 
Du.shan  declared  liini.'<elf  czar,  the  arehbislioji,  as 
was  natural  in  the  (Jrei-k  Church,  where  the  .secu- 
lar and  spiritual  powers  ari'  so  elo.sely  united,  was 
declared  patriarch,  and  his  S4>at  tixeil  at  Ij>ek. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Kossova,  in  13.S1),  and  the 
trampling  of  .Silvia  under  the  Turks,  liid  not 
interfere  with  the  succession  of  the  patriarchs  of 
IjH'k  until  near  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  then  (lie  l'oi't<',  timlhig  (he  pa(riarcliu(o 
ac<'nlreof  nadonal  feeling,  in(erlered;  ami  finally, 
in  1737,  alK.lished  it.  and  plaie.l  the  chnrcli  under 
Greek  bi«lio|«8  froni  Constantinople,  who  were  as 
much  hated  by  the  iK-ople  as  were  the  Turkish 
rulers.  .\s  the  ereclion  of  tin-  iintriarchate  under 
Stephen  Dushan  marks  the  highest  point  of  Scr- 
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vian  history,  so  its  suppression  marks  the  lowest. 
In  IblO,  when  Kara  George  freed  his  country 
from  the  Turks,  llie  archbishopric  of  Carlovitz, 
in  Hungary,  whicli  represents  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek,  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Ser- 
vian Church.  The  Turks  reconquered  the  coun- 
try; and  when  ^lilosh  Obrenovics  by  his  efforts, 
from  1815  onward,  in  1830  secured  a  HaUi-sheriff 
from  the  I'orte,  wliich  erected  Servia  into  an 
autonomous  principality,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  the  Church  was  also  allow'ed  to  elect  her 
own  bishops  and  metropolitan,  paying  tribute  to 
the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  In  1838,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Bel- 
grade, the  metropolitan  of  that  city  w'as  acknowl- 
edged as  the  head  of  the  Servian  Church,  although 
the  Archbishop  of  Carlovitz  urged  his  claims. 
The  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  made  the  princi- 
pality of  Servia  wholly  independent,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  church  with  that  of  Constantinople 
ceased.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Servian  Church  is  in 
ancient  Slavonic,  which  is  said  not  to  differ  more 
from  modern  Servian  than  does  the  English  of 
Chaucer  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Servia  has 
a  good  public  system  of  education.  The  parish 
priests  of  Belgrade  and  the  more  populous  parts 
of  the  country  are  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence :  but  the  standard  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  interior,  in  this  respect,  is  not  as  high 
4fts  it  should  be.  Freedom  of  worship  is  allowed, 
altliough  proselytizing  from  the  Established 
Church  is  forbiddeai.  The  metropolitan  of  Bel- 
grade has  five  suffragans,  each  of  whom  presides 
over  a  diocesan  consistory.  The  entire  Protestant, 
Koniau-Catholic,  and  Jewish  populations  together 
numbered  in  ISTi  less  than  seven  thousand.  The 
districts  annexed  in  1878  contained  a  ^Mohamme- 
dan  population  of  seventy-five  thousand. 

Lit.  —  Raxkk:  HiMory  of  Servia,  tran.slated  by 
Mrs.  A.  Kerr,  London,  1853;  Elodie  Lawton 
MiJATOVlcs  ;  History  of  Modern  Serbia,  London, 
1872  ;  GiuEVE  :  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia, 
London,  1861 ;  G.\mbier  :  Servia,  London,  1878. 
See  art.  Gheek  Cuurcii.  R.  w.  hall. 

SERVITES  (Servi  Beata  Maria:  Virginis,  "Ser- 
vants of  the  Virgin  Mary ")  is  the  name  of  a 
monastic  order,  which  was  formed  in  1223,  at 
Florence,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin  (Aug.  15),  by  seven  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  retired  to  a  secluded  place 
TVilla  Camartia)  for  the  purpo.se  of  devoting 
tliemselves  entirely  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  In 
1236  they  removed  to  Monte  Senario ;  and  in  1239 
they  adopted  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  and  be- 
gan to  receive  novices.  The  order  was  confii'med 
by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV. ;  and  from 
Martin  V.  it  obtained  all  the  privileges  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  1124.  Among  the  celebrated 
men  who  have  belonged  to  the  order  is  Paolo 
Sarpi.  There  are  al.so  female  Servites.  See  A. 
GiAXirs  :  Annales  Ordinis  Friiirum  Servorum,  Luc- 
ca, 1719;  and  Paulus  Flokentinus:  Dialogus  de 
orif/ine  Ordinis  Servorum,  in  .1.  Lamils  :  Delicice 
Eruditorum,  Florence,  1736;  ScHuiiCKH :  C'hri.il- 
lichen  Kirchtiii/rxchicfile,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  509 
sqq.  NEl'DKCKEK. 

SERVUS  SERVORUM  DEI  ("  Servant  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God  ")  is  the  official  formula  with  which 
the  Pope  signs  his  name.  It  was  brought  into 
technical  official  use  by  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.; 


in  imitation  of  Augustine,  yet  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  Patriarch  John  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
the  audacity  to  style  himself  "  (Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarch." 

SESSION,  the  lowest  court  in  the  Presbj-teri^n 
Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  his  "elders. 
Before  it,  all  candidates  for  admission  to  full  com- 
munion come  for  examination,  and  by  it  all  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  government  and  practice  of 
the  congregation  is  transacted. 

SESSION  OF  CHRIST,  a  theological  term  de- 
rived from  the  plirase  that  Christ  is  "  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  ( iod,"  setting  forth  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  human  nature  in  heaven. 

SETHIANI.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  881. 

SETON  (Mother),  Elizabeth  Ann  {nee  Bayley), 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States  ;  b.  in  New- York  City,  Aug.  28,  1774 ;  <1. 
at  Enimittsburg,  Md.,  Jan.  4,  1821.  She  mai-- 
ried  \\'illiam  Seton  in  her  twentieth  year.  After 
his  deatli  (1803)  she  entered  the  Roman-Cathoiic 
Church,  ^larch  14, 1805.  In  order  to  support  hw- 
self  she  taught  school  at  Baltimore,  1806-08;  b4t 
with  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Setcii, 
on  the  inheritance  of  eight  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Itev.  .Samuel  Cooper,  she  opened  a  conventi/al 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  —  tLt-y 
having  taken  the  veil  Jan.  1,  1809  —  at  Emmitls- 
burg,  July  30.  1809.  In  1812  the  order  had  i:i- 
creased  to  twenty  members,  with  Mother  Seton 
as  superior-general.  At  her  death  it  numbered 
fifty.  In  1814  the  order  took  charge  of  an  ouphan- 
asylum  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  lbl7  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  See  her 
biography  by  \Vhite.  Xew  York,  1853,  and  by 
Robert  Seton,  New  Y'ork,  1869,  2  vols. 

SEVEN,  The  Sacred  Number.  Among  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  in  India,  China, 
Chaldica,  Egvpt.  Greece,  we  find  that  a  sjinbolical 
significance  is  attached  to  the  number  seven  as  a 
pre-eminently  sacred  number.  According  to  tiie 
Indian  doctrines,  "  man  is  the  representative  <if 
tlie  great  seven-stringed  world-lyre,"  the  "  symL«)I 
of  cosmic  harmony,"  the  "  inakro-cosmic  hfeptii- 
chorcl  "  (v.  Bohlen :  Das  ulte  Indien,  ii.  247).  Tlie 
Chinese  distinguished  seven  material  souls  i\\ 
man,  together  w  ith  three  spiritual  souls  (Rittef : 
Asien,  i.  199).  The  Egyptians  worshipped  tAe 
seven  planets  (Diodor.  Sic,  ii.  30) ;  and  Herodotus 
tells  of  theii-  seven  castes  (ii.  64:  cf.  Uhiemanii: 
Aei/yptolof/ie,  ii.  59,  163).  There  were  also  the 
sacred  "Ueptads"  of  Greece  and  Rome;  add 
hence  the  significance  attached  to  Rome's  seven 
hills,  to  the  seven  reeds  in  the  pipe  of  Pan,  the 
seven  strings  of  the  lyre  of  Helios.  With  the 
heathen,  the  number  seven  —  which  also  incluaes 
the  seven  planets,  the  .seven  colors  in  the  rainbow, 
the  seven  tones  in  music  —  had  almost  exclusive 
i-eference  to  natural  relations,  to  the  seven  sacred 
divisions  of  lime,  which  all  nations  seem  to  have 
recognized;  and  Ideler  (Chronologie,  i.  178,  ii. 
473)  traces  the  universal  division  of  time  into 
]>eriods  of  seven  days  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
or  the  duration  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  lunar  month  of  twenty-eight  days.  In  place 
of  all  such  material  relations,  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious significance  of  seven  was  alone  recognized 
by  the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  begins,  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  with  a  seven,  and  ends,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  a  series  of  sevens.     The  symbolical 
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valup  of  this  number  is  not  to  be  souglit  for, 
with  Wint-r  (Iteal-tcHrterbuch,  ii.  715),  in  the  idejus 
•ittaolied  by  the  ancients  to  tlie  seven  planets,  but 
ill  the  seven  davs  during  wliieh  creation  arose 
from  cliaos  [and  was  pronounced  to  be  "  veiy 
good"],  when  God  "rested  on  tlie  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,"  when  he 
blessed  it  and  sanctified  it  as  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  creation  also.  W'xXh  reference  to  this  start- 
ing-point or  sacred  number  —  seven,  or  seven 
multiplied  by  seven  —  all  the  legal  festivals  were 
ordered.  Thus  the  great  festivals  lasted  seven 
days,  —  the  passover  [Exod.  xii.  15],  the  feast  of 
weeks  [E.\od.  .\xxiv.  22],  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
[Deut.  xvi.  13].  Pentecost  was  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover  [Lev.  xxiii.  15,  10]  ;  each  .seventh 
year  was  "  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land  "  [Lev. 
XXV.  4],  and  the  jubilee  year  was  the  year  after 
"seven  times  seven  years"  [Lev.  xxv.  8-11] 
The  great  day  of  atonement  fell  in  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  30),  as  did  tlie  feasts  of 
trumpets  and  of  tabernacles  [Num.  xxix.  1,  12; 
and  thus  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath,  the 
seventh  week  a  pentecost,  the  seventh  year  a 
.sabbatical  year,  tbe  seventh  sabljatical  year  a 
jubilee].  Not  only  the  legal  festivals,  but  al.so 
other  enactments,  had  reference  to  the  sacred 
number  seven.  Thus  seven  days  were  required 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests ; 
seven  days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the 
occasion  and  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal 
uncleanness,  as  after  childbirth,  afti-r  contact 
with  a  corp,se,  etc.  ;  seven  times  ajipointed  for 
asjwrsion  either  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  (Lev. 
iv.  6,  xvi.  14),  or  of  the  water  of  purification 
(xJv.  51  ;  cf.  2  Kings  v.  Id,  14,  ["go  and  wa.sli 
ii.  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesli."  etc.],  and 
Gjd.  vii.  2,  3).  Seven  things  were  to  be  offered 
iu  sacrifice,  —  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat, 
oi',  wine;  seven  victims  to  be  ottered  on  any 
8p<'cial  occasion  (Num.  xxiii.  1,  [14,  291;  2 
Cliron.  XV.  11,  xvii.  11,  xxix.  21:  [.lob  xlii.  8]; 
cf.  also  fieii.  xxxiii.  3,  where  Jacob  boweil  seven 
times,  and  2  Kings  vi.  38,  concerning  Solomon's 
te'nple,  which  was  seven  years  in  building) ;  and 
e.\3ecially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the 
nt'.ion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
nw/iVin,  signifying  "to  swear,"  literally  meaning 
to  "  </o  aecen  limes"  (Clen.  xxi.  28;  Deut.  iv.  31; 
cf.  Hero<l.  iii.  8  for  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabians).  The  same  idea  is  farther  carried  out 
in  the  vessel.s,  adjuncts,  measurements,  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  seven  arms 
of  the  candlestick  [and  if.s  .seven  lamps  (Exod. 
xxv.  31-.'i7) ;  the  length  of  oach  curtain  of  the 
tjiberniiele,  which  wa.s  seven  by  four  cubiLs  (Exod. 
xxvi.  2)];  the  number  of  the  pillars  of  the 
tabernacle  court,  which  was  seven  by  four  by  two 
[PiXo<l.  xxvii.  H)-15].  The  niimlH-r  .seven  also 
appears  in  cases  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction 
is  recpiired,  as  in  reference  to  punishment  for 
wrongs  ((ien.  iv.  15;  Lbv.  xxvi.  lH-28;  I'rov. 
vi.  3),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21). 
It  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  variety  of  passages 
(Isa.  iv.  1,  xi.  15,  xxx.  2<l;  Jer.  xv.  0;  Job  v. 
11';  Matt.  xii.  45,  etr.),  in  a  sense  analogous  to 
that  of  a  "  rciiiiid  numU-r,"  but  with  the  additional 
idea  of  siiniciency  and  conipleU-ness.  To  this 
also  may  l>e  added  the  numerous  instances  in 
w  <ich  persons  or  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens  ; 


e.g.,  [the  Seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  iu 
riiaraoh's  dream],  the  seven  sons  of  Jaj>liet,  [the 
seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian],  the  seven 
daughters  of  Job,  the  seven  children  of  Hannah, 
;  [the  seven  sons  of  Je.sse],  the  seven  sons  of  .losa- 
'  phat,  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5),  the  .seven 
sons  of  Sceva,  the  seven  disciples  iu  John  xxi.  2, 
[and  the  seven  times  ten  disciples  (Luke  x.  1), 
I  [the  seven  beatitudes],  the  seven  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  seven  parables  (Matt,  xiii.), 
I  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves,  [the  seven  words 
from  the  cro.ss],  the  seven  times  two  generations 
i  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus,  the  seven  charismata  in 
!  Rom.  xii.  0-8,  the  seven  characters  of  wisdom 
in  Jas.  iii.  17,  the  seven  virtues  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7. 
Tliere  are  also  the  lUjilndu  of  the  Apocalypse, 
such  as  are  silently  indicated,  as  in  v.  12,  vi.  16, 
vii.  12,  xix.  18,  xxi.  8,  as  well  as  such  as  are 
expressly  iiulicated,  —  the  seven  churches  (iii.  1 
.sq.),  seals  (v.  1  sq.),  trumpets  (viii.  2  sq.),  tliun- 
ders  (x.  3,  4),  vials  (xvi.  1  sq.),  and  angels  (xv.  1 
sq.).  As  these  apocalyptic  sevens  —  the  seven 
heads,  horns,  and  crowns  of  the  beast  (xii.  3, 
xiii.  1,  xvii.  7  sq.)  not  excluded  —  have  their 
common  divine  arenetyj)e  in  the  "seven  spirits 
which  are  before  the  throne  of  God,"  or  in  the 
".seven  spirits  of  God,  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth  "  (Rev.  i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  v.  6),  and  which 
again  have  for  their  basis  the  sevenfold  designa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  down  on  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xi.  2),  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
the  seven  as  the  siyuature  of  the  Huhj  Sjiiril,  or  of 
that  triune  God  who  historically  and  judicially 
reveals  him.self  in  the  Spirit.  The  signiticance  of 
the  seven  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  evidently 
looks  backwards  to  that  given  to  it  in  the  first 
book.  On  the  application  of  the  number  seve« 
in  mediii'val  art,  science,  liturgies,  and  mysti- 
cism, see  Otti;:  Ilainlhueh  tier  kirchllchen  Kunst- 
arcliaulugie  des  Milletallers,  p.  283 ;  De  AVette  : 
Geschichte  tier  christliclien  SitleuUhre,  i.  and  ii. 
passhit ,  Pil'EU  :  EL'am/eliscfien  Jalirbuch  fiir  1856, 
pp.  70  !»[.  ;  Dfitsci! :  Si/ttihalU:  iter  chrisltivlun  Ue- 
lii/it'ii.  ii.  p|i.  .'.30  s.|.  ZOCKl.EK. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.  See  1>h- 
Esi  -.  Skvkn   Si  1  I  i-i  u^  <>i\ 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.  I.  Name.  — Iu 
their  lai  ly  liistorv  in  ICiLghind  this  sect  w;is  known 
as  the  "Sabbatarian  Baptists;  "  but,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  defiiiitcnesH,  the  (leneral  Conference  in  the 
fnited  .States  changed  it  to  its  present  form  in 
1818. 

Oriyin.  — The  Seventh-Day  Raptist-s  as  an  «'cf/*- 
fiastiait  organization  ap|ieur  in  England  in  the 
Latter  ]iart  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tin-  lack  of 
conformity  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  church  order 
on  the  ]iart  of  the  Established  Church  was  the 
grounil  they  alleged  as  the  sulllcient  rea.son  for 
separate  organization.  In  formulating  their  doc- 
'  trine  and  [Hility  they  undertook  tti  follow  the 
1  model  of  the  A|>08toiic  Church  as  nearly  ixa  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 
I      Ilislortj.  —  Since  the  institution  of  the  sabbath 

j  at  the  dose  of  creation,  and  its  fnriiial  pronoun 

!  meiit  as  a  part  of  the  Siiiiiilic  code,  it  is  iK-lievcil 
that  there  lias  Imtii  an  unbroken  line  of  (lodlov- 
ing  men  who  liavr  ki-pt  tlu'  .sevfiilli  day  of  llio 
week  luH  n  sabbath,  aci-ordiiig  to  its  original  insti- 
I  tut  ion  and  eiijoinment.  None  question  that  il  wu.s 
'  observed  by  C  lirisl  and  his  ajxi.stles,  and  by  Chris- 
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tiaiis  generally  diiiiujj;  the  ai)ostolic  period.  It 
had  no  rival  ilay  in  the  Church  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  when  Sunday  began 
to  be  observed  as  a  festival  day  in  honor  of  tlie 
resurrection,  along  with  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
numerous  other  festal  days  of  tlie  Latin  Church, 
then  bejjinning-  to  drift  upon  the  first  great  wave 
of  its  apostasy.  This  church  made  the  sabbath 
day  a  fast-day,  not  without  sinister  motives  look- 
ing to  its  suppression  in  favor  of  the  festival  .Snn- 
day;  while  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  stead- 
fastly observed  it  as  a  day  of  holy  dcliglit  in  the 
Lord.  Controversy  upon  this  subject  began  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  was  kept 
up  witli  a  zeal  amounting  to  bitterness  for  several 
centuries.  In  the  Western  Churcii  the  seventh 
day  continued  to  be  observed  quite  generally  till 
the  fifth  century,  and  traces  of  it  were  noticeable 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  much  later.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  well  iis  in  England,  the  seventh 
day  was  regarded  and  observed  as  the  sabbath  in 
the  eleventTi  century  and  later.  In  Skene's  Cel- 
tic Scollatid,  p.  350,  vol.  2,  there  is  this  statement : 
•■  There  was  no  want  of  the  veneration  of  Sunday, 
though  they  held  that  Saturday  was  properly  the 
sabbath,  on  whicli  they  abstained  from  work." 
In  the  Oriental  or  Greek  branch  of  the  church 
the  seventh  day  continues  to  be  observed  to  this 
day- 
There  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  an  unbro- 
ken chain  of  observers  of  the  .seventh  day  was  pre- 
served, in  the  face  of  detraction  and  persecution, 
all  through  the  dai'k  ages,  and  that  they  appeared 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
were  represented  in  that  movement  by  a  number 
of  its  prominent  actors. 

In  the  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  Nestorian 
churches  the  seventh  day  lias  not  yet  been  sup- 
planted by  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Consult 
Geddes  :  Ilistori/  of  the  Church  of  Ethiopia,  Lon- 
don, 1694;  GoBAT :  Three  Years  in  Ahy.isiiiia, 
London,  2d  ed.,  1817;  Stanley:  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  18CL 

As  these  sabbath-keepers  were  pressed  by  perse- 
cutions, they  were  compacted  into  several  centres. 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  societies  in  Bo- 
hemia, Transylvania,  and  Holland.  From  among 
these,  under  the  lead  of  prominent  and  .able  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,  were  gath- 
ered the  "  Sabbatarian  Baptists '"  of  England. 
This  movement  was  accelerated  as  a  re-action 
against  the  theory,  tiiat,  while  the  Sinaitic  sabbath 
law  was  still  in  full  force,  the  first  daj'  of  the  week 
had  been  put  in  place  of  the  seventh  day  by 
divine  authority.  This  theory  was  first  set  forth 
by  XicoLAS  BowNi),  in  his  Sahbalhum  ceteris  el 
novi  testament i :  or  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath, 
held  and  practical  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  before, 
and  under  the  Law:  and  in  the  time  of  Ike  Gospell, 
London,  1595,  2d  ed.  (''perused  and  inlarged"), 
1606.     See  Neal,  Harper  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 

During  the  English  Keformatioii,  several  able 
and  dist  ingnisiied  men  came  out  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  took  up  the  defence  of  the  salibath  in 
the  face  of  severe  persecution,  amounting,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  to  martyrdom,  cliaracteri/.ed 
by  all  the  circumstances  which  had  nuirked  the 
dark  ages.  lu  1630  Theophilus  Brabourn  wrote 
an  able  defence  of  tlie  views  of  the  Sabbata- 
rian Baptists ;   and  he  was  followed   by  James 


Ockford,  the  Stennets,  Robert  Coruthwait,  and 
others. 

Out  of  such  agitation,  and  from  such  elements, 
were  the  Seveutli-Day  Baptist  chuix'hes  of  Eng- 
land organized  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  anil  fore  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth. During  that  period  eleven  churches 
were  formed  in  England.  Three  of  the.se  were 
in  London. 

The  Mill-yard  Church  is  still  active,  with  a 
chnrch-etlifice,  parsonage,  and  considerable  money 
endowment.  This  church  was  gathered  by  John 
.James,  at  a  date  not  well  settled,  in  consequence 
of  loss  of  recoi'ds  by  fire.  This  first  pastor  fell 
a  victim  to  the  wild  spirit  of  intolerance  abroad  in 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  counsels  of  England,  and 
was  by  authoritative  mandate  dragged  from  his 
pnlpit  during  sabbath  .service,  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  beheaded,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  was  set  upon  a  j^ole  opposite  his  chapel. 
There  are  now  two  churches  in  England,  two  in 
Holland,  and  one  (missionary  church)  in  Shang- 
hai, China. 

II.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Churches  in  America. 
In  1(51)4  Stejihcn  ^luuil'ord  came  from  one  of  the 
English  churches,  and  organized  the  first  Seventh- 
D.iy  Baptist  Churcii  in  America,  in  Newport,  R.I., 
in  1(371.  From  this  church  others  soon  grew  up, 
and  were  pushed  out  into  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  farther  west.  Another 
centre  was  established,  about  17o0,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  by  Rev.  Abel  Noble,  a  minister  of 
large  ability,  from  England  Five  churches  were 
formed  there,  diawing  largely  for  adherents  from 
the  Keithian  Baptists.  From  these,  other  churches 
were  formed,  in  South  Carolina,  tieoi'gia,  and  iu 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  still  farther 
west.  A  third  centre  was  established  at  Piscata- 
way,  N.J.,  iu  1705,  where  there  is  still  a  flourish- 
ing church.  From  these  three  radial  points  the 
churches  have  spread  westward  with  the  general 
tide  of  emigration,  until  there  are  now  flourishing 
churches  in  no  less  than  sixteen  States,  with  an 
aggregate  memliership  of  about  nine  thousand. 

Church  PoUlt/.  —  'J'liis  is  strictly  congregational. 
The  annual  conference  has  .simply  the  power  of 
an  advisory  council,  and  is  composed  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  church,  with  an  additional  dele- 
gate for  every  twenty-five  members.  There  are 
five  associations,  which  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  churches  composing  them  as  the  conference 
does  to  all  the  churches.  The  associations  may 
be  represented  by  delegates  in  the  conference, 
but  with  no  power  to  vote  as  association  in  that 
body. 

Doctrines.  —  The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  believe 
in  the  general  doctrines  of  salvation  held  by  the 
evangelical  churches,  and  dift'er  from  the  tenets 
of  the  Baptists  generally  only  in  regard  to  the 
sabbath. 

They  believe,  and  conscientiously  regulate  their 
practice  accordingly,  that  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  that  this,  at 
its  institution  in  Ed<!n,  and  promulgation  as  part 
of  the  Sinaitic  code,  was  made  binding  upon  all 
men  in  all  times  ;  that,  in  the  nature  of  its  rela- 
tions to  God  and  to  man,  it  is  irrepealable. 

In  the  terms  of  its  constitution  and  in  the  rea- 
.sons  for  its  enactment  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  seventh  or  last  day  of   the  week,  and 
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that  any  attempt  to  connect  the  sabbath  law  and 
sabbath  obligation  with  anyone  of  the  other  days 
of  the  week  is  illogical,  and  in  its  tendency  de- 
structive of  the  whole  sabbatic  institution. 

That  the  change  of  the  day  of  the  sabbath  to 
Sunday  has  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  is  only 
a  human  device  brought  about  by  such  questiona- 
ble and  unjustifiable  means  as  to  give  it  no  claim 
either  to  the  respect  or  acceptance  of  Christendom. 

That  the  only  stay  to  the  wave  of  no-sabbathism 
now  sweeping  from  Kuroiw  to  America  is  in  the 
impregnable  bulwark  of  the  true  sabbath  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment. 

Education  and  J'uhlicalioii.  — The  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  have  two  flourishing  institutions  of  col- 
lege grade, — one  at  Milton,  Wis.;  the  other  at 
Alfred  Centre,  X.Y.  This  latter  has  a  university 
charter,  and  is  vigorously  carrying  on  business, 
mechanical,  and  theological  departments,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  academic  and  collegiate  courses.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  these  col- 
leges, and  over  seven  hundred  students  were  in 
attendance  in  them  the  last  year. 

The  publishing-hou.se  of  the  denomination  is 
also  at  Alfred  Centre,  from  which,  besides  a  large 
immber  of  tracts  and  books,  it  issues  its  weekly 
organ,  the  Snbbalh  Ri:ci/rder,  an  eight-page  paper 
of  good  size,  ably  edited,  and  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art.  A  monthly,  'I'/ie  OuiUkA; 
has  an  issue  of  over  fifty  thousand  copies;  and 
a  finely  illustrated  sabbatji-school  paper,  Our  Hab- 
hath  VUttor,  is  issued  weekly. 

Missions.  —  For  many  years  the  denomination 
has  had  a  mission  in  Shanghai,  China,  where  it 
has  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  it 
is  now  enlarging;  and  the  mission  force  is  to  be 
enlarged  at  once  by  the  addition  of  a  female 
medical  missionary. 

General  Reform.  —  Upon  the  questions  of  reform 
which  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  such  as 
antislavery,  temperance,  religious  liberty,  sabbath- 
observance,  etc.,  this  people  have  always  main- 
tained a  consistent  and  radical  position,  favorable 
to  the  reforms  sought. 

General  lUpule.  —  Baird,  in  his  Religion  in 
America  (New  York,  1850),  says  of  them,  "The 
population  under  their  instruction  and  influence 
IS  reckoned  at  forty  thousand.  Their  churches 
are  widely  scattered  through  the  States,  and  alto- 
gether they  aie  a  very  worthy  people." 

Arnold's  Ilislory  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  ii.  p.  80, 
ha.s  the  following:  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  rai.s- 
sionary  at  Westerly,  expre.s.ses  his  astonishment 
at  the  kind  treatment  he  received  at  their  hands, 
and  that  he  found  them  most  charitable  and 
•catholic,  whom  he  thought  to  have  found  the  most 
stiff  and  |irejudiced."  With  "charity  for  all,  and 
malice  towards  none,"  they  claim  their  place  and 
e(|ual  rights  among  other  religious  societies,  uor 
do  they  fiiiil  occasion  to 

"  Hjiurn  till-  ImiiIkcs  their  falliers  have  worn. 
Nor  lieg  tlie  worlil's  pardon  (or  liuviiig  licen  liorn." 

Lit.  —  Upon  the  general  question  of  the  sab- 
bath, see  H.  Cox:  LiliralurioJ  the  Salilialh  (inrslion, 
IMihliurgh,  180:),2  vols.;  IIkssy:  .Snndai/.  London, 
nil  I.I.,  1880;  IIkyi.y.n:  Ilislonjol' tin  Rrfonnatinn, 
(■aMiliri<lge  ed..  |S19,  J  vols.  For  the''  Sevenlh- 
l)av  Itaptist  position  and  history,  si-e  (>.  B.  Uttkii  : 
SaUiiilh  .Manual :   A.  II.  1,1  wi.s:   .Suhbath  and  Sun- 


day, Alfred  Centre,  1870,  new  ed.  1884;  N. 
Andrews:  History  of  Sabbalh  and  First  Day  of  the 
Week,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1873  ;  J.  Bailey:  //«/. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Gen.  Conference,  Toledo.,  O., 
18110.  I).  K.  M.VX.-JOX  ";S,-v.-iilli.I)iiy  liupUd). 

SEVERIANUS,  Bishop  of  Cabala  in  Syria,  was 
a  frii'ud  of  ('lny.sostoni,  and  his  representative  in 
Constantinople  during  his  absence  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  he  u.scd  the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against 
Chrysostom.  and  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the 
people,  though  afterwards  recalled  by  his  patron- 
ess, Kudoxia.  He  was  reconciled  with  Chry.sostom. 
but  continued  to  intrigue  against  him.  .Six  ser- 
mons of  his  are  found  in  Montfanron's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Chry.sostom.  In  18l.'7  the  Mckhita- 
rists  puV)lislied  in  \'enice  some  homilies  by  him. 

SEVERINUS,  St.,  the  apo.stle  of  Xoricum ;  b. 
in  It:ily  in  tlif  lieginning  of  the  fifth  century;  d. 
at  Faviana.  a  city  on  the  Danube,  near  the  pres- 
ent Pbchlarn,  Jan.  8,  482.  After  a  journey  to  the 
East,  where  he  adopted  a  life  of  the  severest 
asceticism,  he  returned  to  the  West  to  devote 
himself  to  missionary  work.  He  first  visited 
Pannonia,  but  then  settled  in  Xoricum,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  Empire  occupying  the  present 
Austria,  Styria,  Cai-inthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  and 
parts  of  Bavaria.  The  country,  which  was  in- 
liabited  by  a  Celtic  tribe,  was  conquered  by  the 
step-.sons  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  13 
B.C.  Many  new  cities  were  founded,  excellent 
roads  were  made,  numerous  castles  with  Roman 
garrisons  were  built,  agriculture  was  improved, 
and  commerce  flourished.  Through  their  com- 
mercial and  military  connections  with  Italy  and 
Rome  the  inhabitants  of  Xoricum  early  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  after  the  law 
of  rheodosius  the  Great,  which  in  3!t2  prohibited 
all  Pagan  idolatry  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  Christianity  was  in  fact  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  countrj'.  Thus  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  so  very  heavy  a  task  which  .St.  Seve- 
rinus  undertook  when  he  settled  at  Faviana.  His 
life  by  Ei'Gii>i>rs,  in  Welser,  Op.  /list,  et  phil., 
Xuremb.,  1672,  in  Act.  Sand.,  .Ian.  8,  [ed.  by  11. 
Sauppe,  Berlin,  1878,  30  pp.  ],  is  full  of  fables. 
[See  A.  A.Sembkra  :  Wien  d.  Wohnsilz  u.  Sterbeort 
(/.  AfiV.  .SVfcnn,  Wien,  1«82.]         u.  H.  Kl.IIM'EL. 

SEVERINUS  (pope,  (i3S-01(i).  the  successor  of 
Hoiioiius  I.  Till'  .Moiiotlielite  controversy  was 
just  iiiging,  and  cau.scd  him  many  difficulties.  He 
condemned  the  ICcthesis  oi  the  EmjuTor  Heracliu.s, 
and  tlicri'bv  the  whole  Monothelite  doctrine. 

SEVERUS,  the  name  of  three  persons.  (1) 
The  Rhetor,  wrote  in  380,  on  occasioti  of  a  fearful 
epidemic  among  the  cattle,  a  carmen  Imcniicum, 
generally  called  De  mortibus  bourn  ("  On  the  death 
of  the  oxen  "),  or  Dc  rirtute  siyni  crucis  ilomini 
("On  the  virtue  of  the  sign  of  the  cross"),  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  the  annuals  were  saved  from 
the  tilague  by  making  a  cross  on  their  forehead. 
^2)  Bishop  of  Mahon  in  the  Island  of  .Minorca, 
communicated  in  118,  by  an  encyclical  letter,  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  that  four  hnnilreil  aiul 
fifty  .lews  had  been  converted  and  baptized  on 
the  int4-rce.ssion  of  Stephen,  the  first  nuirtyr,  « lioso 
relics  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  .Mnlion. 
The  letter  is  found  ill  BaI!oMI'S  :  .Inn.  ad  ii.JflS. 
(3)  A  .Jacobite  bishop  of  Jujy/it,  who  wrote  in 
Arabic  a  history  of  the  pulriarclis  of  Alexandria, 
about  078. 
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SEVERUS,  Alexander,  b.  at  Arce,  Oct.  1,  205; 
made  Roman  emperor  March  11,  222 ;  murdered 
at  Mayence,  March  19, 235.  During  his  reign  the 
Christians  dared  worsliip  openly.  He  was  a  pan- 
theistic hero-wor.sliipper,  and  had  busts  of  Abra- 
ham and  Christian  in  liis  private  chapel,  with 
those  of  Orpliens  and  others. 

SEVERUS,  Septimius,  b.  at  Leptis  in  Africa, 
April  11,  140;  (1.  :it  York,  Fob.  4,  211;  became 
Koman  eni]H'ror  after  tlie  a.<;sassination  of  Per- 
tinax  in  193.  He  was  a  just  but  somewhat 
sombre  character,  not  destitute  of  true  religious 
feeling,  but  a  my.stic  easily  captivated  by  the  fan- 
t9.stic  practices  of  the  Pagan  religions.  He  had 
C  hristian  servants  in  his  household,  defended  the 
C  hristian  senators  against  the  fury  of  the  Pagan 
n  ob,  and  allowed  his  eldest  son  to  converse  freely 
with  the  boys  of  Christian  families.  But  during 
h.s  campaigns  in  the  East  a  great  change  took 
p'ace  in  his  feelings  towards  the  Christians.  The 
reason  is  not  known ;  but  he  issued  laws,  which, 
b '  very  severe  penalties,  prohibited  conversions 
to  Judaism  and  Chiistianity.  From  the.se  laws 
tLe  Pagan  authorities  took  occasion  to  reWve  and 
enforce  again  older  laws  against  the  Christians, 
which,  though  not  revoked,  had  fallen  into  obli- 
vion ;  and  persecutions  broke  out,  especially  in 
Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia  i\Hnor.  The 
Christians  seem,  however,  generally  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  those  persecutions  were  not 
really  intended  by  the  emperor.  See  Tertul- 
I.IAN  :   Apolo(j..  .37.  G.  H.   KLIPPEL. 

SEVERUS,  Sulplcius,  b.  363  in  Gaul;  d.  at  Mar- 
seilles in  410 ;  was  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
and  successful  as  a  lawyer,  but  adopted  a  monastic 
li'e  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  392,  and  settled 
with  a  few  companions  in  some  secluded  place  in 
Aquitaine.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  whom  he  \-isited  several  times,  and 
whose  life  he  wrote.  He  also  wrote  a  Historta 
sccra,  three  dialognres  on  the  monastic  life,  and 
some  letters,  which,  however,  are  of  no  interest. 
His  collected  works  were  edited  by  HiEftONYMUS 
D.?  Pi!.\TO,  Verona,  1741,  and  reprinted  in  Gal- 
LAXDi ;  Bibl.  Pair.,  viii. 

SEWALL,  Samuel,  jurist,  b.  at  Bishopstoke, 
Eng.,  March  2S,  1052;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
1,  l730.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1671  ; 
studied  divinity,  and  preached  for  a  while,  until 
by  his  marriage  (Feb.  28,  1676)  with  Hannah 
llull  he  got  great  wealth.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  was  made  judge  (1692),  and 
eventually  (1718),  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  at  first  .shared  in  the 
popular  delusion  concerning  witchcraft  (1692), 
and  concurred  in  the  condemnations;  but  on  Jan. 
14,  1697,  his  minister.  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  read 
"a 'bill' before  the  congregation  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  own  guilt, 
asked  the  pardon  both  of  God  and  man,  and  dep- 
recated the  divine  judgments  for  his  sin.  He 
contributed  liberally  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  1699  was  clio.sen  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Society  in  England 
for  the  Prop.igation  of  the  Go.spel  in  New  Eng- 
Ir.nd,  and,  soon  after,  their  secretary  and  treasurer. 
His  sympathy  for  African  slaves  prompted  him, 
ill  1700  to  publish  a  tract  entitled  The  selling  of 
Joseph,  in  which  he  advocated  their  rights ;  it  being 
h  s  opinion  that  there  would  '  be  no  progress  in 


gospelling '  until  slavery  was  abolished.  His  be- 
nevolence and  charity  were  great,  and  his  house 
was  a  seat  of  hospitality."  He  wrote  Phenomena, 
etc.,  a  description  of  the  New  Heaven,  Boston,  1697, 
2d  ed.,  1727 ;  and  Prospects  touching  the  accom- 
plishtntnl  of  prophecies,  Boston,  1713.  His  Diarif 
(1674-1729)  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  1878,  2  vols.  See  Dkake  : 
Dictionary  of  American  Bioyraphi/. 

SEWELL,  William,  Friend;  b.  at  Amsterdam, 
1C50  ;  d.  about  1725.  His  father  was  a  surgeon; 
and  he  served  his  time  as  a  weaver,  yet  acquired 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  and  High  Dutch. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Hist,  van  de  Op- 
l:omste,  Aanivas,  en  Voortgany  der  Christenen,  bekend 
by  den  naam  van  Quakers,  ondennengd  met  de  voor- 
naamste  Staatsgeschiedenissen  van  dien  tyd  in  Eng- 
land voorgevallen,  en  met  authentike  Stukken  voorzien 
("  The  history  of  the  rise,  increase,  and  progress, 
of  the  Christian  people  called  Quakers"),  Am- 
sterdam, 1717,  and  then  translated  it  himself  inta 
English,  London,  1722,  folio;  3d  ed.,  1795, 2  vols.; 
Philadelphia,  1855.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  cor- 
rect the  "  misrepresentations"  in  Gerard  Croese  : 
Historia  QuakoHana,  Amst.,  1695-1704,  3  books. 

SEXAGESIMA,  "the  sixtieth,"  means  the  sec- 
ond Simda}-  before  Lent,  the  next  to  Shrove 
Tuesday,  as  being  about  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

SEXTON,  a  contraction  of  "  sacristan,"  a  subor- 
dinate officer  of  the  church,  taking  care  of  its 
vessels  and  vestment,  attending  the  officiating 
clergy,  etc. 

SFONDRATI  is  the  name  of  an  Italian  family 
of  which  several  members  have  been  intimately 
counected  with  the  Church.  —  Francis  Sfondrati, 
b.  at  Cremona,  1493;  d.  there  July  31,  1550.  He 
taught  law  in  the  uni^•ersities  of  Padua,  Pavia, 
Bologna,  Rome,  and  Turin,  and  was  much  used 
in  diplomatic  negotiations  by  Duke  Francis  Sforza 
and  Charles  V.  .\fter  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  by 
Paul  III.  made  Bishop  of  Cremona,  and  a  cardi- 
nal. He  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Pope 
and  the  emperor  at  the  occasion  of  the  Augsburg 
Interim.  —  Nicholas  Sfondrati,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XIV.;  which  art.  see.  —  Celestine  Sfondrati,  b. 
in  Jlilan,  1049;  d.  in  Rome,  Sept.  4,  1696.  He 
was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall ;  taught 
theology',  philosophy,  and  canon  law  in  various 
places ;  and  was  elected  prince-abbot  of  St.  Gall 
in  1689,  and  made  a  cardinal  in  1695.  In  the 
controver.sy  between  the  papal  see  and  the  Galil- 
ean Church  he  wrote,  in  defence  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Regale  Sacerdotium  (1684), 
Gallia  rindicata  (1687,  often  reprinted),  Legatio 
Marckionis  Lavardini  (1688),  etc.  His  jS'odus prce- 
destinationis,  published  in  Rome,  1697,  made  a 
great  sensation,  as  in  many  points  it  stood  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  official  system  of  doctrine 
recognized  by  the  Church.  The  French  bishops 
tried  to  have" the  book  put  on  the  Index,  but  did 
not  succeed.  KEUnECKER. 

SHAFTESBURY.     See  Deism,  Infidelity. 

SHAKERS.  This  appellation  was  given,  m 
derision,  to  a  religious  body  calling  themselves 
"Believers  in  Chrisfs  Second  Appearing,"  be- 
cause in  their  religious  meetings,  and  under  the 
inspirations  of  the  Christ-spirit,  they  were  some- 
times led  to  shake,  as  a  manifestation  of  hatred 
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to  the  sins  and  elements  of  a  wicked,  worldly  life. 
Perhaps  the  title  is  not  inaiiprupriate ;  as  this 
people  believe  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of 
('hrist,  the  great  shaker  prophesied  by  Ilagfjai 
(ii.  6,  7):  •'  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
shake  ...  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come."  The  einbryolic  origin  of  this  sect 
is  found  in  the  Revivalists  of  Dauphine  and  Vi- 
varais,  France,  about  1G89.  Some  of  these  went  to 
England  about  1700.  Offshoots  from  them  formed 
a  little  society  in  England  about  1747.  For  a  time 
they  were  led  by  one  James  and  tJane  Wardlev- 

Aim  Lee,  the  primary  leader  of  the  Shalter 
Church,  was  the  aaiighter  of  John  Lee  of  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  and  b.  Feb.  28,  1736.  In  early 
» hildhood  she  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
I  onvictions  of  the  great  depravity  of  human  na- 
t  ire,  but  eventually  was  married  to  Abraham 
f  taidey,  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  who  all 
o'.ed  in  infancy.  In  1758  she  joined  the  society 
0/  James  Wardlej-,  and  thenceforth  lived  a  reli- 
g  ous  life,  bhe  now  became  the  renewed  subject 
o  remarkable  revelations  of  God,  causing  her 
ii  tense  sufferings  of  body  and  soul,  resulting  in 
p  trification  of  spirit,  by  whicli  she  found  that 
protection  from  sin  she  had  no  much  prayed  for 
in  her  childhood.  She  and  others  of  this  house 
of  faith  were  severely  persecuted  in  England ; 
and  Aim,  in  1770,  was  imprisoned  in  a  manner 
to  take  her  life  by  starvation.  Wliile  in  prison 
she  received,  as  believed  by  her  followers,  a  reve- 
lation of  God  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  sinful 
state  of  humanity  and  the  means  of  redemption. 
She  was  thenceforth  accepted  by  the  society  as 
their  leader,  and,  by  the  character  of  her  gifts, 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ  in  his  glory;  not  of  Jexu.i,  but  of  the  bap- 
tism that  crowned  and  anointed  Jesus  the  Christ 
in  his  first  appearing. 

Ann  Lee  and  many  of  her  followers  received 
gi'ts  pointing  tlieni  to  North  America  as  the 
"land  of  Immanuel "  shadowed  with  wings,  de- 
lineated by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii.  8).  Accord- 
ingly, on  ilay  19,  1771,  Ann  Lee  and  nine  of  her 
fo'lowers  set  sail  for  America,  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  Otii  of  .August  following.  One  of 
this  number,  John  Ilocknell,  purchased  a  lot  in 
the  wilderness  of  Niskayuiia,  a))out  seven  miles 
north-west  of  .Albany,  erected  log  buildings,  and 
in  1770  Ann's  little  church  gathered  to  this  forest 
home.  Tliree  years  thereafter,  a  remarkable , 
revival  of  religion  occnrreil  at  New  Lebanon. ; 
Columl>ia  County,  N.Y. ;  and  in  1780  many  of 
those  affect«Ml  by  this  revival,  and  others  from 
distant  parts,  visitecl  .Ann's  little  church,  and 
embr.-iced  llieir  U'sliMiony.  Ann  I^ee  died  .Sept. 
8,  17st,  ii-.cl  fnrty-eightyears.  I 

The  Shiikers'  first  house  of  worship  was  built  at 
New  Lebanon  afore.said  in  1785.  The  first  gather- 
ing into  a  ronnimnity  analogous  to  the  priinilive 
c'nnreli  was  in  1787.  Their  first  writt4'n  covenant 
(.•'.  a  full  consecration  to  (lOd  of  life,  services,  ami 
treasure,  wiw  signed  by  the  members  in  17f(5. 
There  are  now  (1883)  seventeen  societies  in  North 
America  (none  elsewhere),  located  as  follows : 
'•Now  I.,ebanon,"  Mount  Lebanon,  Columbia 
County,  .V.Y. ;  "  \Vat«»r\iiet  "  Shakers,  Albany 
County,  N.Y. ;  "  Soiiyea,"  Livingston  County, 
N.Y. ;  "  Hancock,"  VVest  Pittsfield,  Iterksiiire  ' 
County,  Mass.;  "Harvard,"  Ayer,. Middlesex  Conn- 1 


1 1\',  Mass. ;  "  Shirley  Village  "  Shakers,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass. ;  "  Enfield,  Connecticut,"  Shaker 
Station,  Hartford  County,  Conn.;  "Canterbury," 
.Shaker  Village,  Merrimack  County,  N.II.  ;  "  Ln- 
tield"  Shak.TS,  (irafton  County,  N.II.;  "Alfred." 
York  County,  -Me.,  .Shakers;  "New  Gloucester," 
West  Gloucester,  Cumberland  County,  Me.,  Shak- 
ers;  "Union  Village,"  Shaker  post-office,  Warren 
County,  O  ;  "  North  L'nion,"  Cleveland,  Cuyaho- 
ga County,  ().,  Shakers;  "Watervliet,  Ohio,"  Day- 
ton, Montgomery  County,  O.,  Shakers ;  "White- 
water," Preston,  Hamilton  County,  O.,  Shakers; 
"Pleasant  Hill"  Shakers,  Mercer  County,  Ky. ; 
"South  Union," Logan  County,  Ky.,  Shakers,  "fhe 
entire  Shaker  order  in  America  own  about  forty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  number  compos- 
ing the  communities  fluctuates,  so  that  no  definite 
number  can  be  appropriately  stated.  Some  socie- 
ties are  fewer  now  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago; 
others  number  about  the  same ;  w  hile  some  others 
have  doubled  in  numbers  during  the  past  two  years. 

Organization  and  Tiikolocv. — The'ir  so- 
cieties are  organized  into  families  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  varying  in  numbers  from  a  very 
few  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  Their  organ- 
ization, fornuilas,  and  by-laws  are  anti-monastic, 
anti-Mormon,  anti-Oneidan,  anti-Nicolaitan.  Each 
sex,  including  those  once  married,  occupy  sepa- 
rate apartments.  Both  sexes  congregate  for  meals 
and  meetings  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  and 
the  same  hall.  At  table,  except  small  parties, 
each  sex  is  grouped  by  itself ;  the  same  order  in 
meetings.  They  kneel  in  prayer  before,  and  in 
thanks  after,  each  meal,  also  on  retiring  to  rest, 
and  rising  in  the  morning. 

Wor^hip-Meeliiujs  are  generallj'  held  three  or 
four  times  jjer  week.  Worship  consists  in  sing- 
ing, in  solo  and  harmony,  hymns,  anthems,  and 
improvised  songs,  called  "gift  songs ;  "  quick  and 
slow  marches,  two  abreast,  in  ranks  and  circles, 
sometimes  timing  with  the  hands  to  the  measure, 
sometimes  in  solemn  dances  in  ranks  or  circles, 
and  occasionally  interchangeably,  but  always  each 
sex  groupeil  by  itself;  also  prayers,  exhortations, 
and  sermons  by  both  sexes.  Meetings  are  held  for 
mental  discipline,  asreadingand  speaking;  others, 
for  learning  new  songs,  and  trainings  in  singing; 
also  for  social  converse,  called  "  Union  Meetings." 

Tlieoliti/ii,  Si/'>"l>si'  "/■  —  1st,  fJod,  n  spirit  Hi'inR,  a 
heavenly  Father  anil  heavenly  Mother,  -'tl,  iMedi- 
utorial  intellifjuuces  reveal  Gud's  character  anil  his. 
truths  to  iiiuii.  .'I4I,  Jesus  Christ  was  one  <if  tliese; 
wius  iml  r„ni.  lint  the  Smi  of  dmi.  4lh,  By  hirtli 
of  Mary,  .Iibus  was  siiiiply  liiRlily  orijaiiizoil  man. 
.'ilh,  Ity  Impiisin  ot  the  t'hrisl-spifit  he  heeaniu  Iht 
Vhrift.  lltii,  Ul  this  ChriKt-tinrit.  nut  of  Jixiit.  there 
was  lo  )i)i  a  Kicuiiil  u/i/xiiiiii!/.  7th,  This  was  to  Im 
niaiiirest  in  his  glory  —  woman,  the  glory  of  man. 
Kth,  In  enrh  of  these  ilispensatinns  its  ('hlirrli,  while 
ill  iiiiiHoi,  trill,  mill  ill  <,/«</i>ii.T  (..  tlie  Chrisl-Hpirit. 
ri'prem'iils  ilo  Clirifl  i)(  thai  ilispensatiun:  the  foitnrr. 
Ih.-  //I  ,./..//....,„  .  the  lull, ; ,  the  llriiU.  ".nil.  The  lieitil 
iif  Clhrisl's  rhinrli  is  1,1  Khir  niiiit  nor  tronniii  in  11 
Kenitive  .seiiHe,  hut  the  ('liiifl-niiiril,  itiiil,  posses-si-il 
of  IhiK,  riihf>-  mint  nr  irnmiiii  iiniv  leaili  ami  leiiil. 
loth,  TliiiH  JesiiH  Clirist  (.lesns  liitpli/eil)  is  the  Son 
of  (iiMl  imr  •■T,;lU„rr,  the  "Killer  lliipther"  (l*aMl> 
of  other  sons  of  Cml,  —  his  true  followers.  Ill  liku 
iiianiier  we  have  ihiiiKliIers  of  (ioii,  females.  Implireil 
with  the  Chrisl-'tplrit.  lltli,  There  are  iwo  ereo- 
tions,  orders  of  hiiiiiiinity,  —  the  «lil,  iimlitnled  liy 
iirncralion  lliriiiiKli  .Vihini,  the  KiiwInR  ilis|H'nsalion; 
the  neir,  iiistiluled  liy  rriiriiriiitiou  throiiKli  ClirlHl, 
the  ifuiiimj,  Inincrtiii'j  of  the  world;  nii/iii  lelihacy. 
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its  vis  vitce;  Christ,  "the  Lord  from  heaven,"  "the 
quickening  Spirit  in  Imtli  male  aiul  female,  its  or- 
ganic nieili'a;  and.  sn  far  as  lif;lit  imw  revealed,  tliese 
may  run  parallel  for  all  time,  rjili,  li<Mleeme<l  man 
aud  woman,  by  iMi/Aism  uf  and  in  ubtdknce  lo  the 
Christ-spirit,  constitute  the  subjects  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  heavenli/  kinijdom  of  <iud.  I'Mh,  Reject  vica- 
rious atimement.  "My  reward  is  witli  me,  to  give 
to  every  man  according  as  his  [own]  work  shall  be  " 
<Kev.x.\ii.  12).  Utli,  Reject  carnal  resiirrectiun.  The 
Christian  resurrection  is  of  the  soul,  from  lUnlh  by 
■sin,  to  a  life  of  ri'jiitevtisncss.  15th,  The  day  of  judg- 
ment comes  to  any  soul,  when  such  soul,  by  confes- 
sion and  repentance  of  sin,  comes  to  the  Christ-life: 
or,  having  an  otfer,  refuses  the  Christ-life.  "  Of  my- 
self [as  Jesus]  I  judge  no  man."  "As  I  [Jesus 
Christ]  hear,  I  judge;  and  my  judgment  is  just" 
(John  v.  30j.  16th,  Election  to  "salvation  is  of  man's 
free  will,  when  offered.  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
■come  and  partake  of  tlie  waters  of  life  freely  "  (Kev. 
xxii.  17).  Election,  choice  of  instruments  for  some 
specific  part  of  the  work  in  God's  vineyard,  because 
of  constituted  fitness,  is  preferred  by  superiors  in 
the  order  of  Heaven's  anointing  and  choosing.  Thus 
Jesus  sa.vs,  "  I  have  chosen  you."  17th,  Probation  ex- 
tends to  the  spirit-world.  "Thus  only  can  God  be  just. 
18th,  Physical  death  is  not  the  gate  to  heaven  nor 
hell:  heaven  is  opened  by  good  deeds;  hell,  by  deeds 
evil,  liith,  Heaven  and  hell  are  states  of  the  soul,— 
the  reviirilx  of  conduct  and  tlie  mrardx  of  judgment 
by  the  Christ  tribunal.  20th,  The  end  of  the  world  has 
come  to  every  soul  who  is  born  of  the  Christ-spirit. 
21st,  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures,  inspiration, 
revelation,  eternal  life  of  soul,  tlie  gospel-crown  prize, 
and  Christian  experiences  —  all  teach  spiritualism: 
therefore  the  Shakers  are  Spiritualists.  22d,  All 
'Carnal  warfare  is  of  the  world,  and  lias  no  part  nor 
place  in  Christ's  church  and  kingdom. 

Position  to  the  State.  —  Opposed  to  war ;  ueitlier 
aid  nor  abet  it,  unless  by  compulsion,  and  under 
protest ;  tciU  nut  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  though 
death  be  the  price  of  refusal.  Loyal  to  all  the 
demands  of  peaceful  civil  government.  Pay  all 
taxes  promptly,  the  State  being  responsible  for 
use  and  appropriation  thereof.  Have  no  part  in 
politics.  Accept  no  governmental  offices  but 
postmaster,  road-commissiouer,  and  school  offices. 

Polity  of  the  Community.  —  A  true  Christian 
■community,  patterned  in  conformity  to  the  Christ^ 
spirit,  is  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
answer  to  Jesus' prayer, "  Thy  kingdom  come  .  .  . 
on  earth,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  a  theocracy,  of 
which  the  Chn.tt-.yiirit  is  the  leading  authority, 
and  is  virtually  the  appointing  power  of  the  lead- 
ers of  its  society.  By  the  perception,  and  in  the 
wisdom  and  exercise  of  this  spirit,  not  by  a  major- 
ity of  rotes,  an  order  of  ininistiy  is  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  two  of  each  sex :  these  constitute  tlie 
primary  leading  authority  of  tlie  church.  These 
nominate  elders  to  lead  the  families  in  spiritual  aud 
social  matters,  and  deacons  to  direct  temporal 
busiues.s,  generally  two  of  each  sex  ;  they  are  con- 
frmeil  as  appointed  by  the  yeneral  union  and  ap- 
proral  of  the  loyal  corenant  members,  duly  and  pub- 
licly nuvuifest.  Two  or  more  of  each  sex  also  are 
appointed  as  a  board  of  trustees,  to  hold  in  trust 
the  legal  tenure  of  real  estate,  and  keep  and  man- 
age the  personal  property  of  the  community. 
Other  business-agents  sometimes  employed.  The 
consecrators  hold  tlie  pro{ierty  in  usufruct:  the  con- 
secratee  is  God. 

By-Laws  of  the  Community  are  instituted  for  di- 
rection and  protection  of  members.  These  are 
originated  by  the  ministry  and  elders,  and  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  the  conimunity  temporally,  so- 
cially, and   spiritually.      They  permit  the  com- 


mingling of  the  sexes  in  companies  of  several 
persons,  when  needed,  in  temporal  employment, 
social  converse,  and  worshipful  devotion,  but  de- 
bar all  carnal  associations,  all  private  correspond- 
ence, verbal  or  written.  Xo  two  individuals  of 
opposite  sex  allowed  to  work  together  alone,  ride 
out,  or  walk  out  together  alone,  or  hold  lengthy 
conversations  together  alone.  Short  and  neces- 
sary errands  permitted.  The  opposite  sexes,  in 
all  cases,  room  separately,  both  members  of  the 
commune,  and  visitors  sojourning  among  them. 
All  persons,  both  old  and  young,  have  single  beds. 

Correspondence  of  Members,  by  letters,  books, 
or  papers,  except  business-letters  by  trustees  and 
business-agents,  is  required  to  be  open  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  elders,  and  subject  to  their 
approbation.  This  is  to  prevent  the  iiitrusion 
of  malfeasance,  and  the  institution  of  cliques  or 
private  societies  working  against  the  communit}'. 
Due  regard  is  made  to  the  feelings  of  novitiates. 
While  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  all  choose 
to  dwell  in  the  light,  as  God  is  light;  and  these 
compose  that  glorious  galaxy  of  souls  the  reve- 
lator  saw  "standiny  on  a  sea  of  ylass"  (Rev.  xv. 
2).  Xevertheless,  espionage  is  rigorously  discard- 
ed ;  and  a  liberal  freedom  of  orderly  and  protec- 
tive union  and  correspondence,  both  verbal  and 
written,  is  encouraged  and  promoted.  All  good, 
moral,  miscellaneous,  religious,  scientific,  philo- 
sophic, historical,  biographical,  narrative,  and  lit- 
erary books  and  periodicals  are  freely  admitted. 

Lit.  — The  society  has  of  its  own  a  limited  lit- 
erature, and  several  of  its  works  are  long  since 
out  of  print.  Those  now  most  prominent  in  cir- 
culation are  as  follows.  Testimony  of  Christ's  First 
and  Seco7ul  Appeariny,  by  Benjamin  S.  Youngs 
of  Union  Village,  O.,  printed  at  Albany,  N.Y. , 
1856.  Dunlacy's  Manifesto,  by  John  Dunlavy  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  New  York, 

1847.  Millennial  Church,  by  Calvin  Greene  and 
Seth  Y.  Wells  of  Xew  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  Albany, 

1848.  Testimony  of  the  First  Witnesses  (contem- 
porary w  ith  Ann  Lee),  by  Seth  Y.  Wells  of  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.Y.,  Albany,  1827.  Brief  Exposition, 
etc.  (pamphlet),  by  Seth  Y.  Wells  and  Calvin 
Greene,  1830.  Plain  Evidences  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (pamphlet),  by  John  Dcnlavv  of  Ken- 
tucky, New  York,  1834.  Tests  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion,'hy  F.  W.  Evans,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  1853. 
On  Revelation,  United  Inheritance,  and  Second  Ap- 
pearing of  Christ,  by  William  Leonard  of  Har- 
vard, Jlass.,  18.53.     Shaker  Compendium,  etc.,  by 

F.  AV.  Evans  of  New  Lebanon,  1859.  Ann  Lee, 
the  Founder  of  Shakerism,  a  reprint  of  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Compendium,  London,  Eng.  The  Shaker 
Manifesto,  a  monthly  periodical  from  1871  to  date, 
now  printed  at  Canterbury,  N.H.  Shaker  Theolo- 
gy, by  H.  L.  Eads  of  Scjuth  Union,  Ky.,  Albany, 
1879.     Plain  Talks  on  Shakerism,  a  pamphlet  by 

G.  A  LoMAS  of  Watervliet,  Albany,  County, 
N.Y.,  1883.  Sketches  of  Shakers  and  Shakerism 
(pamphlet),  by  Giles  B.  Avery,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
N.Y.,  Albany,  1883.  Several  of  the  foregoing 
have  many  editions :  we  give  the  late  or  latest 
edition.  GILES  B.  AVEiiy 

(Shaker  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  N.Y.). 

SHALMANE'SERJHeb.,  ipt<J?y;  LXX.,  2aX- 

f/avanaao ;    Assvr.,   .SalmUnu-vssir,    "  Shalman,  be 

gracious")  was  the  name  of  several  Assyrian  kings, 

of  whom  only  two  are  important  for  biblical  his- 
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tory.  —  Shalmaneser  II.  (reigned  B.C.  860-825) 
i.s  not  nienlioneil  in  tiie  Bible,  l>ut  \va.s  a  contem- 

Forary  nt  .\liali  anil  Jeliu  of  I.srael,  and  Ben-liadad 
I.  and  llazuel  nf  .Syria,  all  of  wlioin  are  named 
in  one  uv  another  of  his  numerous  inscriptions. 
Fronj  these  we  learn  that  8halmane.-ier  defeated 
Ben-hadad  II.  (whom  he  calls  Dud-'iilri :  i.e..  Ha- 
dadezer)  and  about  a  dozen  allied  jirinces,  at 
Karkar,  between  IJalinan  (nalel>-.\le|ii)o)  and  Ha- 
math,  B.C.  854.  .\moug  these  princes  was  '■  Aliab 
the  Israelite;"  and  in  the  danger  from  Assyria 
which  was  here  realized  we  have  one  explanation 
of  the  '•  covenant "  whicli  Ahab  made  with  Ben- 
hadad  after  he  liad  conquered  him  (1  Kings  xx. 
31-;i4).  ShalnianestM-  records  again,  that,  during 
the  we.stern  campaign  of  his  eighteenth  regnal 
year  (B.C.  84'i),  tie  received  tiibut*  from  ".lehu, 
son  of  Omri."  This  designation  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  destioyed  the  house  of  Omri,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  tokens  of  the  might 
which  Omri  and  his  real  son,  Ahab,  had  exercised. 
Dad'-idri,  i.e.,  Ben-hadad,  was  defeated  by  Shalma- 
neser four  distinct  time.s,  —  B.C.  8.54  (.see  al>ove), 
850,  849,  and  84ti.  Ilazael  is  mentioned  as  suffer- 
ing defeat,  B.C.  842,  and  as  losing  some  towns, 
B.C.  839.  Shalmaneser  appears,  however,  at  no 
time  to  have  reached  Samaria,  nor  did  he  succeed 
in  capturing  Damascus. 

The  dates  above  given  are  secured  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Annals  of  Shalmaneser  compared 
with  the  Eponym  Canon,  or  list  of  Assyrian 
odicials  who  gave  names  to  the  years.  This  canon 
is  absolutely  fixed  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
it  mentions  June  1."),  B.C.  703;  and  by  tlie  coin- 
cidence of  Sargon'g  thirteenth  regnal  year  (B.C. 
709),  his  first  year  as  king  of  Babylon,  with  the 
date  given  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  for  the  first  year 
of  'hpKcavor  (i.e.,  Sargon ;  .see  the  art.),  king  of 
Babylon.  But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we  com- 
pare the  dat«s  above  named  with  those  of  the 
received  chronology,  according  to  which  Ahab 
reigned  B.C.  919  (or  918)-897  (or  896);  Jeliu,  B.C. 
884-856;  and  Ben-hadad  II.  and  Ilazael,  corre- 
spomlingly  early.  This  is  only  another  indication 
that  the  dates  of  tiie  Hebrew  kings  as  they  now 
stand  in  the  text  of  our  Bibles  are  corrupt;  the 
error  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  ninth  century  B.C.  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  being,  for  the  kings 
of  Israel,  something  more  than  forty  years.  (Cf. 
TiOLATii-piLK.sKit,  and  .see,  for  various  attempts 
to  solve  the  difficulty  wholly  or  in  part,  J.  Wkm,- 
HAfSK.N  :  Jahrli.  f.  'ihutsche  T/ieol.,  1875,  pp.  60" 
«(]. ;  M.  Uii.NC'KKii  ;  ///.<(.  of  Antiq.  (Eng.  trans., 
1878-S2),  vol.  ii.  pp.  112  .sq.,  234,  vol.  iii.  p.  16; 
J.  OlM'KltT;  Sidumun  el  ses  Succexstum,  1877;  W. 
J.  Bkkciikii:  I'renhi/leriati  lleriew,  April,  1880; 
V.  Fi.oiol:  Clironoluf/ie  tier  liibel,  1880;  V.  IIoM- 
MEi, :  Al)ri.i.H  tier  lial/i/l.-Aimi/r,  u.  Israelii,  (lesch.  in 
TabelUu/urm,  1880;  W.  II.' S.mitii,  in  Joiiriml  of 
Pliiloluf/i/,  1881,  pp.  210  sip;  A.  Ka.mimiai'skn  : 
Chrimiiloijie  tlir  Ililir.  Koniije,  1883;  for  the  nature 
and  worth  of  the  E|ionyn  Canon,  0.  Smith  :  The 
Aii.li/riint  K/Joni/m  Canon,  no  dat<>  [1875];  and  E. 
ScHHADKU:  Die  KtUimti'hrijten  u.  die  Orfcliichli- 
forM-liH,„i,  1878,  pp.  299-356.) 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  who  reigned  over  Assyria 
B.C.  727-722,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — 
2  Kings  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  9.  The  furmer  passage 
tells  us  that  he  came  up  against  llo.shca.  King  of 
Israel,  and   that   Iloshea  submitted  In  him,  and 


gave  him  tribute;  that  Iloshea  entered  into  con- 
spiracy witli  So  (better,  Seveh,  K'r^,  Sabako),  king 
of  Egypt,  as  a  punishment  for  which  .Shalmaneser 
bound  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  :  Fonie  interval 
doubtless  occurred  between  tlie  acts  of  verse  3 
and  those  of  verse  4.     Finally,  we  are  told  that 
Shalmaneser  "  came  up  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  went  up  to  .Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three 
years."     This  took  place,  according  to  2  Kings 
,  xviii.  9,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ilosliea's  reign. 
i  Just  before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  Shalniane.'-ordied, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  his 
I  successor,  who  brought  the  siege  to  an  end.     (See 
Saugox.)     Whether   liis  death   was   natural   or 
!  violent,  we  do  not  know.     The  only  inscriptions 
j  concerned  with  his  reign  are  an  inscribed  weight 
and  two  f-ponym  lists,  which  give  us  hardly  more 
.  than  the  dates  of  his  reign.     \Vith  the  expedition 
against    Samaria  was,   perhaps,  connected   that 
j  against  Tyre,  which  Josephus  {Anli(/.,  IX.  14,  2) 
j  mentions  on  the  authority  of  Menander.     The  hos- 
i  tilities  against  Tyre  lasted  five  years,  and  cannot 
!  have  been  concluded  before  Shalmaneser's  death. 
Lit.  —  E.  Sciikader:  Die  Keilinschri/len  u.  d. 
Alle  Teslament.  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883,  Eng. 
trans,  in  progress,  1883;   G.   Kawi.ixson:   Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Aticienl  Eaalern    World, 
4th  ed.,  3  vols.,  London,  1879,  New  York,  1880; 
M.  DuxCKER :   Ge.fchichle  des  Allerlhum.i,  Berlin, 
4  vols.,  1852  S(iq.,  5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1878-81, 
Eng.  trans.,  6  vols.,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  1878-82  ; 
C.  Geikie  :  Hours  ti-ilh  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.,  London 
and  New  York,  1882;  A.  II.  Savce:  Fresh  Light 
from   the  Ancient  Monuments,  London,   no  date, 
[1883].  FKAXri.s  UROWTf. 

SHAMMAI,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  who  founded  a  school  directly  antithetical 
to  that  of  Ilillel;  so  that  it  became  a  proverb, 
"llillel  looses  what  Shammai  binds."  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  personally.     See  art.  Sckibes. 

SHARP,  Granville,  English  philantliropi.st,  b. 
in  Durham,  1734 ;  d.  in  London,  July  6,  1813. 
Disapproving  of  the  government  action  relating 
to  the  American  Colonies,  he  resigned  (.\pril,  1777) 
a  position  in  the  ordnance  office,  and  devoted 
him.self  to  stu<ly.  Before  this  his  course  in  be- 
friending and  successfully  defending  the  negro 
slave  Somerset  from  liis  nuuster,  who  tried  to  re- 
gain him  (but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared 
that  a  slave  could  not  be  held  in,  or  tran.sported 
from,  EnglamI),  brought  him  into  great  notice, 
and  determineil  his  career.  He  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  A.ssociation  for  the  .Vbolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  (May  22,  1787).  Ili>  wius  a  good 
linguist  and  a  pious  man.  See  his  biography  by 
I'ltiNCE  lIoAiiK  (London,  1810),  and  bibliography 
ill  .\  I.I.I  III  i.s'i:. 

SHARP,  James,  a  Scottish  pn-late ;  b.  in  the 
castle  of  KantV,  May,  1618-:  a.ssa.ssinated  on  Magus 
Muir,  near  St.  .\iidrew.s.  May  3,  1679.  He  wa.s 
educated  at  Aberdeen  ;  in  1640  was  professor  of 
jihilosiiphy  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews; 
III  16.")6  was  rlio.sen  to  plead  tlie  I'nsbyterian 
cau.se  before  the  Protector;  in  11)60  he  repre- 
.seiited  the  .same  party  when  Monk  marched  ui>ou 
London,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sent  over  to 
Charles  II.  at  Breda,  to  ]irovide  for  the  protec- 
tiiiii  and  preservation  of  "  the  governnieut  of  Iha 
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(^Imrcli  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  with- 
out violation."  This,  of  course,  was  understood 
in  the  Presbyterian  sense ;  but  in  1061  tiie  Scot- 
tish Parliament  annulled  all  the  Parliaments  held 
since  1033,  with  all  their  proceedings,  and  thus 
totally  abolislied  all  the  laws  made  in  favor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  ''Church  of  Scot- 
land "  thus  became  the  old  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
Sharp,  in  Dec.  12,  IGGl,  was  in  London  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  With  the 
zeal  of  a  convert  he  persecuted  his  former  allies. 
He  re-erected  the  Court  of  Higli  Commission  in 
1664,  which  severely  punished,  some  even  with 
death,  all  those  who  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  prelatical  designs,  and  executed  nine  persons 
after  the  king  had  required  the  persecutions  to 
cease.  For  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  Sharp  was 
thoroughly  detested ;  yet  the  assassins  who  de- 
spatched him  were  really  on  the  lookout  for  one 
of  his  underlings,  Carmichael,  and  liad  no  inten- 
tion at  first  of  killing  him.  See  Hetherixg- 
TON,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  205  sq., 
260  sq. 

SHARPE,  Samuel,  Unitarian  layman;  b.  in 
London,  March  S,  1799 ;  d.  tliere  (Highbury)  July 
28,  1881.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  lite  were 
pa.ssed  in  retirement  from  business  and  assidu- 
ous biblical  study.  Although  lie  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education,  but  was 
from  early  life  a  London  banker,  he  yet  acquired 
much  solid  information  upon  recondite  subjects. 
He  early  became  interested  in  Egyptology,  and 
published  Egyptian  Inscriptions  (London,  1836-41, 
7  parts,  2d  series,  1856,  4  parts),  Histon/  of  Eyi/pt 
from  the  Earliest  Times  tilt  A.D.  6.^0(1816,  6th 
ed.,  1876,  2  vols.).  To  biblical  literature  he  con- 
tributed a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from 
(Jriesbach's  text  with  notes  (1840,  5th  ed.,  1862), 
a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1865,  3  vols.),  and  History  of  the  He- 
brew Nation  and  Literature  (1869,  4th  ed.,  1882). 
These  works,  and  others  of  less  importance,  abun- 
dantly attest  the  industry  and  learning  of  theii' 
author.  See  his  biography  by  P.  W.  Clyden, 
London.  1883. 

SHASTRA  (Sanscrit,  s'as,  "  to  teach  "),  a  name 
applied  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hindus 
upon  religion  and  law',  civil  and  religious. 

SHE'BA.     See  Ar.\uia. 

SHE'CHEM  (sAouWer),  a  town  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  thirty-four  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xvii.  7),  later  in  Samaria.  It  lies  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  on  the  north,  and 
Gerizim  on  the  south  ;  called  also  Sichem  (Gen. 
xii.  6),  Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16),  and  Sychar  (John 
iv.  5).  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war,  but 
rebuilt,  and,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
called  Flavia  Xeapolis  (new  city).  Hence  in  early 
Christian  times  it  was  called  Neapolis  only,  as  in 
the  Tahnud.  From  this  name  comes  its  present 
one,  Xablus  or  Nabulus.  Shechem.  \uider  its  vari- 
ous designations,  is  mentioned  forty-eight  times 
io  the  Bible,  first  in  connection  with  Abraham, 
who  halted  tliere  (Gen.  xii.  6).  There  occurred 
Uie  massacre  of  all  its  males  by  Simeon  and  Levi, 
ia  revenge  for  Shechem's  insult  to  their  sister 
Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  There  the  Israelites  sol- 
emnly dedicated  themselves  to  (iod,  and  there 
Joseph  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.).     Abimelech  set 


up  an  independent  kingdom  there,  but  after  three 
years  was  expelled,  and  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  sown  with  salt  (Judg.  ix.).  Jeroboam  made 
the  rebuilt  city  the  capital  of  the  northern  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xii.  1-19,  25).  After  the  captivity, 
Shechem  became  the  centre  of  the  Samaritan 
worship.  There  Jesus  first  definitely  announced 
himself  the  Messiah  (John  iv.  5,  26).  Neapolis 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  there  Justin 
Martyr  was  born.  It  was  captured  by  the  cru- 
sadeis,  and  Baldwin  II.  held  a  great  diet  there 
(1120).  It  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  1202  and  1837.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Ibraliim  Pacha  in  1834;  but  its 
natural  advantages,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
fertile  country,  have  always  caused  its  speedy 
resurrection. 

The  present  town  numbers  thirteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  Samaritans,  six  hundred  Greek  Christians, 
and  a  few  Jews,  Latins,  and  Protestants.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  being  no 
less  than  eighty  springs  and  fountains  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
great  beauty.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  great 
mosque  Jdmi  et-Kebir,  which  is  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  built  by  the  crusaders  (1167),  and  the  little 
Samaritan  sj'nagogue  (Kenvset  es-Sdmireh)  in  which 
is  the  famous  Samaritan  Codex  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Cf.  art.  "  Shechem,"  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bib. ; 
Sch.\ff's  Bib.  Diet. ;  "  Sichem,"  Hiehm's  Hnd.  d. 
bib.  Alt.,  Badeker  (Socin),  2d  ed.,  p.  225. 

SHECHI'NAH  (residence,  i.e.,  of  God,  nis  visi- 
ble presence),  The,  is  post-biblical  Chaldee,  but 
adopted  into  Christian  common  use  from  the 
later  Jews.  The  idea  is,  however,  found  in  the 
Bible  expression  "the  glory  of  the  Lord."  This 
"  glory,"  the  Jews  say,  was  wanting  in  the  second 
temple. 

SHEKEL.     See  Weights. 

SHEM  HAMMEPHORASH  (Heh., peculiar  name, 
i.e.,  Jehovah),  a  cabalistic  word  among  the  rab- 
binical Jews ;  the  representative  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  twelve,  forty-two,  or  seventy-two 
letters,  whose  pronunciation  has  astonishing  re- 
sults. Absurd  stories  are  told  by  the  rabbins 
respecting  it,  —  how  Moses  spent  forty  days  on 
INIount  Sinai  in  learning  it  from  the  angel  Saxael; 
how  its  right  utterance  would  enable  the  speaker 
to  create  a  world ;  how  Jesus  wrought  his  miracles 
by  its  use ;  liow  two  letters  of  it  inscribed  on  a 
tablet,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  raised  the  storm 
which  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  (1542). 
See  Bauixg-(;ould:  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  p.  291. 

SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  See  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

SHE'OL,  the  Hebrew  word  (the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Hades)  for  the  under-world,  the  place 
of  the  shades.  It  comes  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  penetrate,"  "to  go  down  deep:"  hence  Sheol  is 
literally  what  is  sunk  deep,  bent  in.  The  Hebrews 
thought  that  the  dead  went  down  into  deep  fis- 
sures. See  Hades,  and  Hebrew  lexicon  under 
Sixty. 

SHEPARD,  Thomas,  Puritan,  b.  at  Towcester, 
near  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  5,  1605;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  Aug  25,  1649.  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  1627; 
"lecturer"  at  Karl's  Coin  tliiee  years  and  a  half; 
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became  a  preacher;  was  silenced  for  noiicoii- 
formity  by  Laud,  Dec.  16,  1030;  employed  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Kicliard  Uarly,  Huttercranil>e, 
Yorkshire,  for  a  year;  pastor  at  lleddon,  Xor- 
thumberlaml.  another  year ;  sailed  for  .Vinerica, 
December,  l(i:ll,  but  \v;i,s  compelled  by  a  storin 
to  put  back,  had  to  liide  iiim.self  lest  lie  should  be 
taken,  but  tiually  got  off,  July,  l(S3o,  and  landed 
on  Oct.  3  at  Boston,  and  became  minister  to  the 
church  at  Cambridge  in  February,  1630.  He 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  synod  at  Cani- 
bridge  which  ended  the  .Vntinomiau  controversy. 
He  "  was  characterized  by  great  humility,  spiritu- 
ality, soundness  in  the  faith,  and  decision."  In 
learning,  piety,  and  spiritual  insight  he  takes  a 
first  rank  among  Puritan  divines;  especially  is 
he  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  that  "  rich 
fund  of  experimental  and  practical  divinity,"  his 
treatise.  The  parable  of  the  ten  viryins  opened  and 
applied,  first  published  by  Jonatiian  Mitchell, 
from  the  author's  notes,  boston,  1059,  2d  ed., 
1000;  reprinted  in  London,  1095,  in  Aberdeen, 
1838,  ami  again,  1853,  with  biographical  preface 
by  James  Foote.  In  all  he  is  said  to  have  written 
382  books  and  pamphlets.  -Vmong  them  may  be 
mentioned  iVe«j  Eiir/lands  lamentation  for  Old  Eny- 
lands  present  errours  and  divisions,  Boston,  1011, 
2d  ed.,  1015;  Certain  select  cases  resolred,  IGIS; 
The  clear  sunshine  of  the  Gospel  breaking  forth  upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  1648;  reprinted,  >.ew 
York,  1805;  Theses  sabbatiae,  1049,  2d  ed.,  1055. 
A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  with  memoir, 
was  published,  Boston,  1853, 3  vols.  His  i4  ulobiog- 
raphg  wSiS  published  in  .Vlexander  Young's  Chroni- 
cles of  the  First  Planters  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Bost.,  1840.  See  Cotto.n  Matiikk  :  Magnalia  (ed. 
Hartford,  1855,  vol.  i.  pp.  380  s<iq.);  Spkague: 
Annals,  i.  pp.  59-08;  Alliuonc:  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  8. v.,  De.\tek  :  Congregationalism,  Ap- 
peiidi.x. 

SHEPHERD,  Thomas,  b.  1605;  d.  at  Bocking 
in  Essex,  Jan.  2f(,  1739 ;  a  seceder  from  the 
Church  of  Kngland  ;  published  sundry  sermons, 
and  thirty  Penitential  Cries  (1692),  wliich  were 
usually  bound  with  John  Mason's  Songs  of  Praise, 
and  with  them  reprinted  by  Daniel  Sedgwick, 
London,  18.')9.  F.  M.  BlItD. 

SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.     .See  IIek.mas. 

SHERLOCK.  There  are  four  literary  divines 
of  this  iiaiiii.',  will)  reiiiiiri!  diffi^reiit  degrees  of 
notice.  —  I.  Richard  Sherlock,  1).  at  Oxton  in 
Cheshire,  1013,  and  educati'<l  at  Oxford  ami  I)ul>- 
lin ;  became  rector  of  Winwick  ;  and  d.  in  1089. 
He  fell  into  controversy  with  the  Friends,  and 
wrote  an  Answer  to  the  Quiikers  objections  to  Minis- 
ters (1050),  and  the  same  year,  Quakers  wild  objec- 
tions answered.  The  practical  Christian  (1073),  by 
the  same  author,  was  valued  by  \V'il.'4on,  bishop  of 
Soder  and  Man,  who  enlarged  and  corrcctt-d  ami 
republished  it  in  1713.  —  II.  William  Sherlock, 
b.  in  Londiiii,  about  1641  :  d.  at  llampsti'ad,  June 
19, 1707;  ediicatoil  at  Cambridge  t'liiversity,  where 
he  went  in  1057;  and  Wiis  snccessivtdy  ri'ctor  of 
St.  George'.s,  Botolph  Lane,  l/ondon,  pn-lKMidary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  'riierliehl,  Ilertfonl- 
shire.  He  Itecame  master  of  the  Ti-mplc  in  16H4. 
Refusing  to  take  the  new  oath  at  the  lime  of  the 
Revolution,  he  w;is  suspendeil  for  a  while,  but 
afterwards  complied  with  the  reciuirement  of  the 
law.     This  led  to  au  immeuse  amount  of  pentuual 


controversy;  and  Mrs.  Sherlock's  influence  over 
her  husband  sharpened  the  wits,  and  elicited  the 
ridicule,  of  his  opponents.     He   had   before  this 
been    reproved   by  James  II.,  through   the  loid- 
trea-surer,  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  incoii/e, 
for  preaching  against  Popery  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  of  his  life  were  the  publication 
of  a  book  entitled  The  case  of  lesistance  to  the  su- 
preme powers,  staled  and  resolced  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1084),  and  the  sub- 
sequent publication  of  a  work  on  tlie  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
(1690).     These  involved  him  in  much  trouble; 
the  first,   relating   to  a  constitutional  question, 
'  exjwsed  him  to  piolitical  attacks;  and  the  second, 
touching  a  theological   subject   then    much   dis- 
cussed,  brought   him   into  conflict  with   certain 
I  divines,  especially  the  witty  and  violent  Dr.  .South. 
i  Sherlock's  idea  was,  that  in  the  three  [jersons  of 
I  the  Truiity  there  is  what  may  be  called  "a  mutual 
1  self-consciousness,  a  coiisciouMie.-^s  common  to  the 
]  three,"  and  that  therefore  the  three  are  e.-isentially 
;  and  numerically  one.     This  brought  down  on  tue 
;  writer  the  merciless  ridicule  of  .South.    The  former 
was  accused  by  the  latter  of  being  a  Tritheiut, 
and  the  latter  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
SabcUiaiiisin.    Sherlock,  who  is  often  called  Dean 
Sherlock,  from  his  attaining  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
j  Paul's   in    1091,  was   iudefatigably  industrious; 
;  his  publications  amounting  to  sixty  all  together, 
;  chiefly  controversial,  but  including  some  on  prac- 
I  tical  subjects.    Amongst  them  the  most  important 
are,  A   Discourse  concerning  Death  (1689),  .4  Dis- 
course concerning   a    Future   Judgment  (1692),  .4 
Discourse  concerning  the  Divine  Providence  (1694), 
and  other  discourses  on  religious  assemblies,  the 
state  of  the  good  and  the  bad  hereafter,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  —  III.  Thomas,  known 
as  Bishop  Sherlock,  son  of  the  dean ;  was  b.  in 
I  London,  1078;  was  graduated  M..\.  at  Cambridge, 
I  1701 ;  became  master  of  the  Temple,  1704 ;  preb- 
endary of  St.  Paul's,  1713;  master  of  Catherine 
I  Hall  (where  he  had  been  fellow),  1714;  dean  of 
Chichester,  1715  ;  prebendary  of  Norwich,  1719  ; 
'  and  bishop  of  Bangor,  1727,  whence  he  was  trans- 
I  lated  Ui  Salisbui-j',  and  finally  to  London,  1748. 
I  He  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
I  died  in  London,  July  18,  1761.     These  rapid  pio- 
I  motions  could  not  but  make  a  mark  on  his  nane, 
but  his  authorship  is  that  which  is  most  noticed 
by  posterity.    His  principal  works  were,  Discour,-es 
I  in  the  Temple  Church,  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  and 
I  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  if  the  liesurrcction  of  Jesus, 
This  bust,  published  in   1729,  is  the  best  known, 
and  for  a  long  timi-  held  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  literature  of  Christian  evidence.  —  IV.  Martin 
I  Sherlock,  an   Irish  divine  of  no  great  repulation, 
wrote  Ciiunsil  to  a  Young  I'oit  (1779;,  in   Italian. 
,  Horace  \Vali>ole  said  that  his  Italian  was  ten  times 
[  worse  than  his  French,  in  which  language  he  pub- 
lished, the  same  year,  Letters  of  an  JCnglish   Trav- 
ellir.  .TOIl.N  ST<)i(!llToN. 

SHI'NAR  (Heb.,  ^X:P  \  LXX.,  ilmKi,-.  almost 
certainly,  .\ssyro- Babylonish  Sumer,  of  .\kkado- 
.shuiiii.-rian  origin,  with  anotlu'r  probable  form, 
I  Sutigi'r),  the  name  of  a  country  or  district,  is 
found  111  the  following  pas.sages  of  the  Bible: 
I  lien.  X.  10,  xi.  2,  xiv.  1  ;  Lsa.  xi.  11  ;  Dan.  i.  2; 
I  Zech.  V.  11.  In  (ieii.  x.  1(»  it  .leems  to  !.<■  a  geii- 
1  eral  name  for  Babylonia;  for  it  includes,  besideft 
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Baliyloii,  cities  1  viiig  as  far  apart  as  Erecli  (Babvl., 
Uruk;  modern  Waika),  lat.  about  31°  40'  N., 
and  Accad  (Asfadc,  part  of  Sippara?  see  Skpiiau- 
vaim),  lat.  about  ;5;5°  4-1'  X.  The  same  mean- 
ing is  suitable  for  (jen.  xi.  2,  Isa.  xi.  11,  Dan. 
i.  2,  Zecli.  V.  11.  The  language  of  Gen.  xiv.  1, 
\vhich  .speaks  of  EUasar  (Larsa;  modern  Sen- 
kereh),  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  with  Erecli, 
but  farther  east,  as  if  it  were  not  in  Shinar,  ad- 
mits of  explanation.  It  may  be  that  '•  -Vrioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,"(Babyl.,  Erivaku,  kingof  Larsa?) 
was  tributary  to  "  Annaphel,  king  of  Shinar:" 
in  that  case  there  is  really  no  opposition  here  to 
what  was  said  above. 

In  the  form  Sumer  (Shumer)  the  name  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  but 
is  there  applied  to  only  a  part  of  IJabylonia. 
'•  Shumer  and  Akkad  "  is  a  frequent  designation 
of  the  entire  region  extending  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  (occasionally  overstepping 
these  limits),  from  Slesopotamia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  "  .\kkad  "  was  a  name  for  the  northern 
part  of  this  region  ;  "  Shumer,"  probably,  for  the 
southern  part.  The  northern  boundary  of  Akkad 
is  not  easily  fixed  with  precision ;  hut  it  appar- 
ently lay  about  lat.  34°  N.,  between  the  points 
where  the  Lower  Zab  and  the  Turnat  flowed  into 
the  Tigris.  Neither  can  we  draw  an  exact  line 
between  Akkad  and  Shumer;  but  the  inscriptions 
represent  Erech  as  in  .\kkad,  and  Ur  (modern 
IMugheir,  probably  Ur  Casdim  of  Genesis),  lat. 
about  30°  54'  N.,  as  outside  of  it.  If,  then,  the 
Hebrews  came  from  the  district  of  Shumer,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  use  this  name  in  a 
general  .sense  for  Babylonia,  especially  in  view 
of  the  wide  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
Shumer,  which  seems  implied  in  Gen.  xiv.  1.  It 
is  believed  that  Meluhha  and  Magaii  are  other  des- 
ignations of  Akkad  and  Shumer  respectively. 

'The  significance  of  these  divisions  dates  from 
a  time  when  both  Shumer  and  Akkad  were  inhab- 
ited by  a  highly  cultivated,  non-Shemitic  people, 
to  whom  the  Shemitic  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
were  indebted  for  the  larger  part  of  their  civili- 
zation, and  whose  influence  has  been  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  this  people  who  invented  the  sys- 
tem of  cuneiform  characters  :  they  had  literature, 
art,  and  science.  (Cf.  Cuneifohm  Lnsckii'Tioxs.) 
It  is  quite  likely  that  their  earliest  settlements 
were  in  Shumer:  and  Ur,  Eridu,  and  the  city 
whose  remains  have  been  found  at  Tell  Loh, 
must  have  been  centres  of  political  and  reli- 
gious influence  at  a  very  ancient  time;  no  dates, 
however,  can  be  now  given  with  confidence.  It 
is  certain  that  the  later  Babylonian  tradition 
attributed  a  high  antiquity  (about  B.C.  4000)  to 
the  .Shemitic  civilization  of  Akkad,  and  the  non- 
Shemitic  culture  must  have  been  much  earlier 
than  the  Shemitic;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  repose  full 
confidence  in  this  tradition.     See  Skpiiauvaiji. 

The  distinction  between  Akkad  and  Shumer 
appears  to  have  been  not  merely  geographical, 
but  al.so  liiigui.stic:  the  language  used  in  one  had 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other.  These  peculiarities  are  few, 
and  of  limited  application  :  they  are  such  as  the 
appearance  of  m  or  rl  in  the  dialect,  for  //  in  the 
normal  language,  and  of  c  in  the  former,  for  u  in 
the  latter.    The  number  of  texts  composed  in  the 


dialect  is,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  comparatively 
small.  It  is  still  disputed,  whether  the  name 
"  Akkiidian  "  belongs  to  the  normal  language, 
and  "Shumerian  "  to  the  dialect,  or  the  reverse; 
i.e.,  which  of  the  two  was  the  language  of  North- 
ern, and  which  of  Southern  Babylonia.  In  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  normal  language  was  that  of 
Akkad,  and  the  dialect  peculiar  to  Shumer,  it  is 
claimed,  that,  while  the  dialect  is  sometimes  called 
emc-.ial  ("women's  language"?  the  reason  for 
this  name  is  in  doubt),  it  is  also  called  ctne  ku 
("language  of  the  master");  and,  since  "Land 
erne  kit "  is  a  name  for  Shumer,  the  desired  infer- 
ence is  plain.  Akkad  is  called,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  Land  erne  luh  "  ("  land  of  slaves'  language  ").  It 
is  further  claimed  that  the  name  Slntmer  itself, 
and  the  name  Kinyt,  another  designation  of  the 
same  district,  show  characteristics  of  the  dialect; 
that  Tinlir  and  Kadinyirra,  on  the  other  hand, 
names  of  Babylon,  which  was  in  Northern  Baby- 
lonia, belong  by  their  form  to  the  normal  language; 
that  one  in.scription  which  contains  dialectic  pecul- 
iarities bears  the  colophon  "  Tablet  of  Shumer :  '* 
another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
many  loan-words  in  the  Shemitic  language  are 
borrowed  from  the  normal  language,  it  being  held 
that  Shemitic  contact  with  the  pre-Shemitic  civ- 
ilization must  have  been  chiefly  in  Akkad,  etc. 
To  these  arguments  it  is  replied,  that  the  erne  ml 
is  identical,  not  w  ith  the  eme  ku,  but  with  the  f-mS 
luh,  that  the  dialect  belongs  therefore  to  Akkad  ; 
that  Shumer  was  a  North  Babylonian  form  of  tin- 
normal  Shumz/er,  this  latter  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  ""i^'J!^,  Shinar,  and  that  Kimf 
is  not  a  dialectic  form  at  all ;  that  Kadini/irra  iiiav 
have  been  pronounced  Kadimin-d  (dialectic  form) ; 
and  that  Tinlir,  although  the  normal  form,  may 
simply  indicate  that  people  from  Shumer  founded 
the  city,  and  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  normal  language  belonged  to  Shumer ; 
that  in  the  iuscription  with  the  colophon  "  Tablet 
of  Shumer,"  the  dialectic  peculiarities  occur  only 
in  citations,  the  body  of  the  text  being  neither 
Akkadian  nor  Shumerian,  but  pure  Shemitic ; 
and  that  many  loan-words  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guage, and  those  such  as  belong  to  the  common 
speech  of  everyday  life,  are  derived  from  the  dia- 
lectic, and  not  from  the  normal  language.  It  is 
further  urged,  ou  this  side,  that  the  names  of 
places  mentioned  in  the  texts  of  the  dialect  de- 
note cities  in  Northern  Babylonia,  or  Akk.ad,  and 
that  the  converse,  though  the  instances  ai'e  fewer, 
is  also  true;  i.e.,  that  Shumerian  cities  are  men- 
tioned in  texts  of  the  normal  language;  that  the 
sea  (Persian  Gulf)  is  mentioned  frequently,  and 
as  something  familiar,  in  the  texts  of  the  normal 
language;  that  texts  of  the  old  Shumerian  king 
(judea,  discovered  at  Tel  Loh,  show  no  dialectic 
peculiarities ;  that  the  Hebrews  coming  from  Ur 
(in  Southern  Babylonia)  carried  the  name  "^J'Ji^ 
with  them;  this  name  corresponding  to  the  nor- 
mal, not  the  dialectic,  form  of  the  word  (see 
above),  etc.  The  problem  cannot  yet  be  regarded 
as  fully  solved :  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
at  present  to  be  in  favor  of  this  latter  view  ; 
namely,  that  the  normal  language  is  entitled  to 
the  name  Shumerian,  and  the  dialect  to  the  name 
Akkadian.  The  comparative  age  of  the  normal 
language  and  the  <lialect  is  also  in  dispute,  with 
arguments  too  technical  to  be  given  here.     Fur- 
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ther  disfovpiy  ami  discussiuii  are  needed  to  put 
these  matters  beyond  controversy. 

Lit.  —  Fkiedk.  Df.litzscii:  Wo  Lag  das  Paro- 
dies? Leipzig,  1881;  Pail  ILwrr:  Akkadischt  u. 
Sumerische  Keilschrl/llexle,  i.-iv.,  Leipzig,  18.S1-82; 
Die  Akkailische  Sprache,  Berlin,  1883  (Verhand- 
luneen  des  5"*  Orientali.sten  Congres.s  [in  1881], 
Berlin,  1882);  F.  Ho.mmel:  Die  SemitUchen  Viil- 
ker  u.  S/inirlien,  I.,  Leifwig,  1881-83;  E.  Schha- 
DER  :  Die  h'eiliiisr/iri/leii  iiiiil  tias  Alle  Testament, 
Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  18sii,  Enir.  trans,  in  progress 

188:?.  FI!.\N(  I.-  HUOW.V. 

SHIN-SHIU,  or  "REFORMED "  BUDDHISM,  is 
claimed  by  its  followers  to  have  been  founded 
A.D.  'i>i\  in  C'liina,  by  Ilwui-yuen,  who  established 
the  \\or.ship  of  Buddha  Amitayus ("the  Eternal"), 
or  .\mitabha  ("the  Bud  of  Infinite  Light"),  tiie 
fourth  of  the  live  Dhyani  Buddhas.  It  was  then 
called  the  "White  Lotus  School."  Pupils  were 
sent  to  India,  who  collected  Sanscrit  texts,  and 
translated  them  into  Chinese.  Three  translations 
of  the  smaller,  and  twelve  of  the  larger,  Sukliacati- 
vyOlia  ("  the  Description  of  the  Land  of  Bliss  ") 
were  made,  of  which  two  of  the  former,  and  five 
of  the  latter,  are  in  existence.  Recently  the  origi- 
nal Sanscrit  text  of  the  sutra  on  which  the  religion 
of  Amitabha  is  founded,  and  which  was  taken 
from  India  to  China  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  has  been  found  in  Japan.  The  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  ."iect  are  salvation  by  faith  in  the 
boundless  Buihiha,  or  Ainida,  and  the  hope  of  at- 
taining bli.ss  in  the  western  paradise  The  Chi- 
nese translations  of  Sidlah-i'ili-ri/i'ilKi  were  known 
in  Japan  from  (140  A.U.  ;  but  the  JOdO-shinshiu 
("  True  Sect  of  the  Pure  Laml  ")  was  not  founded 
until  1173,  at  Kioto,  by  the  priest  llo-nen,  whose 
pupil  Shin-ran  still  further  develo|)<Kl  the  protes- 
tant  features  of  the  system.  Shin-ran  married, 
and  thus  set  the  example  of  revolt  against  priest- 
ly celibacy,  made  worship  more  attractive  and 
sensuous,  while  translating  the  .sacred  books  into 
the  vernacular,  making  missionary  journej's,  and 
preaching  the  c.irdinal  tenet  of  the  new  faith, 
justification  by  faith,  not  in  works,  long  prayers, 
ma.ises,  liturgj',  fa.sting,  and  jienance,  but  in 
Ainida  Buddha,  the  boundlessly  merciful.  In 
.sonic  respect.s  "  Keformed  Buddhism  "  resembles 
Protestantism,  while  the  other  Buddhist  sects 
have  many  of  the  features  of  Homanism. 

Shin-shiu,  or  "True  .Sect,"  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  most  active,  and  ]>orhai>s  the  most  en- 
lightened, .sect  of  mo<lern  Buddhism,  and  numl)ers 
in  Japan  alone  ten  million  ailherents,  with  its 
chief  teiiifile  ami  "  archbishop  "  at  Kioto.  Of  two 
Japane.se  studriits  of  this  sect,  studying  under 
Profe.s.sor  Max  Mullcr  at  Oxford,  one.  Air.  Bunyiu 
Nanjio,  has  collated  the  ancient  t<'Xt  recently  dis- 
covered in  Japan  with  the  .Sanscrit  manuscripts 
of  the  Siikliiii('ili-ii/u/iii  found  in  Euro|->e,  and  com- 
pared with  them  the  five  aiithori/ed  translations 
now  in  u.se,  to  discover  which  of  these  latter  is 
the  best.  The  publication  of  this  original  text  of 
their  sacred  book,  which  h.is  been  likened  to  the 
issue  of  the  fJieek  text  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Erasmus,  is  the  latest  pionf  of  their  nrotestant 
principles;  thus  testing  the  purity  of  tlie  stream 
by  tasting  of  the  fountain.  The  Buddhism  of 
.Snakya  Aluni  does  not,  however,  acknowledge  or 
know  of  this  .Vinida  Bmhlha.  nor  is  it  heard  of  in 
Burmah  or  Siam.    Khys  Daviils  ( liuddhism.  p.  2(li() 


speaks  of  .\niida  as  the  fourth  of  "these  hypo- 
thetical beings,  the  creations  of  a  sickly  scholas- 
ticism, hollow  abstractions  without  life  or  reality." 
Dr.  E.  J.  Eitel  {lieliyion  in  China,  p.  153),  after 
showing  how  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  humanity,  .say.s.  "It  was  to 
satisfy  this  want  that  the  fiction  ol  the  '  Peaceful 
Land  in  the  West '  was  framed.  A  Buddha  was 
imm/iHcf/distinct  from  the  Buddha  of  history,  Gau- 
tama, or  Shakyamuni.  He  was  called  Amitabha, 
'boundless  age.'"     See  Bt'imiiisM. 

Lit.  —  BuitxoUF  :  lutrod.  a  I'/fisl.  du  Budfiisme; 
Anecdo'.a  Oxonien.,  No.  2;  Buys  Davids  :  Buddh- 
ism, chap.  viii. ;  Eitel:  Religion  in  China,  and 
Buddhism  in  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practi- 
cal Aspects:  GoKDON  :  The  Shin-shiu  Doctrine  of 
A  mida  Buddha,  and  The  Legend  of  A  mida  Buddha, 
in  the  Chri/sanlhemum,  vols,  i.,  ii. ;  Griffis:  The 
Mikado's  Empire.  W'M.  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

SHINTO  (Sintooism)  is  the  cult  of  the  priinitivft 
.lapaiiese.  Japan  is  now  classified  among  Buddh- 
ist countries ;  since  the  vast  majority  of  her  thirty- 
three  millions  of  people  worship  according  to 
the  doctrines,  greatly  modified,  of  Shakya  Muni. 
(See  Shin-shiu.)  Since  5.52  A.D.,  when  the  first 
images  and  sutras  were  imported  from  Corea  by 
missionaries  of  the  India  faith,  Buddhism  has  been 
steadily  propagated  in  Japan.  Conquest  was  not 
made  in  a  day  or  century,  but  it  reiiuiied  fully 
a  thousand  years  to  convert  the  Japanese  from 
their  indigenous  faith.  Nor  was  the  victory 
secured  by  overthrow  or  extirpation  of  the  primi- 
tive belief,  but  rather  by  absorption  of  it.  This 
will  account  partly  for  the  fact  that  Japanese 
Buddhism,  so  different  from  that  of  Siam  or  China, 
is  distinct  by  itself.  By  its  corrupting  or  over- 
laying Shinto,  several  sects  or  systems  now  repu- 
diated by  pure  ShintOists  were  formed,  such  as 
Hiobu  ("  twofold,"  i.e.,  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism 
mixed),  Yuiitsu  (Buddhism  with  a  Shinto  basis), 
Deguchi  (.Shinto  explained  by  the  Chinese  Book 
of  Changes),  and  Suiga,  a  combination  of  Dc^ 
guchi  and  the  tenets  of  the  Chinese  rationalist 
Chiu-hi,  whose  system  of  thought  ha.s,  since  the 
.seventeenth  century,  prevailed  among  the  edu- 
cated cla.sses  in  tlie^Iikado'sempire.  Passing  by 
the.se  later  developments,  we  shall  outline  the  cliar- 
acteristics  of  pure  .Shinto,  which  is  interesting  as 
"  a  natural  religion  in  a  very  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment, w  liicli  i>erhaps  originab'ii  quite  independ- 
ently of  any  natural  religion  known  to  us;"  that 
is,  "  neither  by  revelation,  nor  by  introduction 
from  without."  The  native  term  Kami  no  michi 
("way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods")  is  rendered  by 
two  C'hine.se  character.  Shin  ("god")  and  10 
("  way  "),  equivalent  to  W'of-^ujof.  Its  .scriptures 
are  the  Knjiki  ("  Uecord  of  Antitpiities"),  a  collec- 
tion of  oral  tratlitions  reduced  to  writing  .\.I).712, 
in  pure  ,Iapane.H<,-,  uncolored  by  any  but  native 
idea.s ;  the  Nihnngi  ("  Chronicles  of  ,Iapan  "),  com- 
po.sed  720  A.D.,  containing,  in  the  main,  similar 
narratives  to  those  in  the  Knjiki,  but  cast  in  the 
mould  of  Chinese  philosophical  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  Kngishiki  ("  Book  of  Ceremo- 
nial Law  "),  promulgated  in  .\.D.  1127,  in  which 
are  foiiml  many  odes  ami  prayers  that  are,  on  good 
grounds,  belii-ved  to  antedate  the  introduction  of 
letters  in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  sacred  iMioks,  the  universo 
comes  into  existence  prior  to  the  gods  who  after- 
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ward  populated  it.  "Of  old,  when  heaven  and 
«arth  were  not  yet  separated,  chaos,  enveloping 
all  things  like  a  fowl's  egg,  contained  within  it  a 
germ.  The  clear  and  ethereal  substance,  expand- 
ing, became  heaven  :  the  heavy  and  thick,  pre- 
cipitating, became  eartli.  Subseciuently  deity 
was  born."  The  first  kami  sprouted  upward  like 
a  rush.  After  successive  evolution  of  several 
pairs  of  gods  in  imperfection,  sex  or  differentia- 
tion was  readied  by  the  perfect  manifestation  of 
the  creative  principle  in  Izanagi  and  Izauanii, 
who  proceeded  to  make  and  furnish  the  earth. 
Standing  in  the  floating  region  of  heaven,  Izanagi 
plunged  his  jewelled  spear  into  the  plain  of  the 
green  sea  beneath,  and,  stirring  it  round,  with- 
drew- the  point,  from  which  the  drops,  trickling, 
consolidated,  and  formed  an  island,  to  which  the 
creator  and  creatrix  descended  to  make  other 
islands,  and  populate  and  furnish  them  with  kami 

gjods),  rocks,  trees,  soil,  vegetation,  and  animals, 
radually  the  earth  and  sun  separated ;  though, 
before  they  did  so,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  the 
first  pair  ascended  to  reign  over  the  luminary  of 
■day,  while  a  less  fortunate  son  became  ruler  of 
the  moon.  Japanese  mythology  is  full  of  the 
adventures  of  Izanagi  and  Izauami,  not  only  on 
earth,  but  in  the  nether  world.  AVith  the  reign 
of  AmaterasQ,  the  sun-goddess  in  heaven,  a  new 
epoch  begins.  This  heaven-illundnator,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  anarchy  that  reigned  among  the 
earthly  kami,  or  gods,  sent  her  agents  to  earth  to 
restore  order,  and  abolish  feuds.  None  was  able 
to  do  this  woi-k,  until  she  despatched  her  grand- 
son, Niuigi  no  Mikoto,  who  descended  to  the  earth ; 
and,  after  a  series  of  violent  struggles  between  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  powers,  the  grandson 
of  Ninigi  no  Mikoto  established  his  throne  near 
Kioto,  and  became  the  first  emperor  of  Japan. 
The  mikado  is  thus  the  personal  centre  of  Shinto, 
and  the  vicar  of  the  heavenly  gods  on  earth,  — 
the  pope,  who  claims  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  over  his  subjects.  In  the  primitive  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  the  Jin-gi  Kuan,  or  Council  of 
the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  was  the  highest 
legislative  power  next  to  the  mikado.  In  Shinto 
scriptures  the  earth  is  Japan,  and  the  mikado's 
palace  the  most  sacred  of  all  places.  The  nobil- 
ity claim  their  descent  from  inferior  deities ;  the 
mikado,  directly  from  the  sun-goddess.  The 
common  people  are  the  progeny  of  the  earthly 
kami,  though  all  claim  Izanagi  and  Izanami  as 
their  creators. 

In  its  essence,  Shinto  is  ancestor-worship.  In 
the  earlier  mythology  the  kami  seem  to  be  but 
the  deified  forces  of  nature,  but  the  later  tradi- 
tions and  the  liturgy  show  that  the  gods  addressed 
are  hero-ancestors,  .\fter  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try by  its  first  conquerors  into  feudal  divisions, 
the  chieftain  and  his  kin,  selecting  one  of  the 
"heavenly  gods,"  made  him,  as  their  ancestor, 
their  tutelary  deity,  and  erected  a  shrine  to  his 
honor.  A  remarkable  fact  in  Shinto  is  that  the 
jiiii/as,  or  temples,  are  austerely  simple,  containing 
no  idols,  images,  or  statues  of  heroes,  no  paint, 
gilding,  .symbols,  or  any  thing  sensuous,  except 
the  temporary  offerings,  or  their  permanent  sui)- 
stitute,  the  ijohti,  which  are  strips  of  notched 
paper  suspended  from  unpainted  wands  ;  nor  can 
this  absence  of  effigies  of  the  gods  worshipped  be 
explained  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of   art 


in  early  Japan,  since  figures,  in  terra  cotta  or 
cai'ved  wood,  of  men,  horses,  and  birds,  were 
known  and  employed  in  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
—  a  merciful  substitute  for  the  human  beings 
anciently  buried  alive  with  their  departed  master. 
Living  animals  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  but 
were  not  slaughtered.  In  front  of  the  .shrine  was 
the  bird-rest  (torii),  on  which  the  cocks  perched 
to  give  notice  of  dawn  and  the  time  for  morning- 
prayers.  This  "  sacred  gateway,"  now  so  called,  is 
still  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  .fapan. 
Prayers  were  offered  foi-  protection,  health,  free- 
dom from  evil,  for  offspring,  and  for  harvests;  and 
thanksgivings  were  especially  profuse  at  festival 
time,  when  offerings  of  silk,  cloth,  rice,  weapons, 
horses,  and  equipments,  were  made.  The  root- 
idea  of  sin  was  pollution,  and,  of  righteousness, 
purity.  Actions  were  good  or  bad  according  as 
they  were  concerned  with  purification  or  defile- 
ment. Lustrations  were  frequent ;  and  twice  a 
year  the  festival  of  general  purification  took 
place,  both  at  the  imperial  palace  and  at  each 
one  of  the  chief  local  shrines.  Polluted  persons 
were  washed  in  the  waters  of  running  streams, 
and  their  clothing  was  destroyed.  Later,  paper 
figures  representing  the  people,  and  an  iron  image 
of  the  mikado,  dressed  so  as  to  do  vicarious  duty 
for  his  clothes,  were  cast  into  the  river,  which  was 
supposed  to  deposit  the  offences  in  the  nether 
world  beneath  the  sea.  "  And  when  they  have 
thus  been  got  rid  of,  there  shall  from  this  day 
onwards  be  no  offence  that  is  called  offence  with 
regard  to  the  men  of  the  offices  who  serve  in  the 
court  of  the  Sovran,  nor  in  the  foi'r  quarters  of 
the  region  under  heaven."  All  offences  were  di- 
vided into  "  earthly  "  and  "  heavenly,"  —  a  division 
which  is  based  either  on  mythical  incident,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  wicked  brother  of  the  sun-goddess 
committed  a  series  of  destructive  and  defiling 
tricks  upon  his  sister  and  her  companions,  house, 
looms,  and  rice-fields,  or,  as  a  writer  (Ernest 
Satow)  in  the  Westniinsler  Reriew  suggests,  upon 
the  division  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Japan  into 
agriculturists  (the  invaders  or  conquerors)  and 
hunters  and  fishermen  (the  aborigines).  Between 
these  two  classes  there  would  at  first  be  continual 
trouble.  "  The  so-called  heavenly  offences  are 
chiefly  such  as  would  be  possible  only  in  an  agri- 
cultural conmiunity,  or  to  agriculturists  living  in 
a  population  of  hunters  and  fishermen."  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  invaders  of  primitive  Japan 
were  warriors  from  Corea  or  the  Asian  mainland, 
who,  after  coming  across  the  sea,  gave  out  that 
their  ancestors  had  come  down  from  heaven. 
They  were  thus  the  descendants  of  the  heavenly 
gods,  while  the  aborigines  whom  they  conquered 
were  but  the  progeny  of  the  earthly  kami,  or  gods. 
It  was  by  this  combination  of  superior  theology 
with  superior  weapons  and  prowess,  that  the  over- 
.sea  invaders  finally  secured  supremacy.  In  the 
first  rude  ages,  when  government  was  partly  patri- 
archal and  partly  feudal,  private  property  was 
scarcely  known ;  and  lience  trespass  and  defile- 
ment, revenge  and  sacrilege,  were  offences  more 
common  than  the  sins  usually  catalogued  in  codes 
of  more  complex  or  modern  society.  J>eft  by 
itself,  however,  Shinto  might  have  developed  codes 
of  ethics,  systems  of  dogma,  and  even  a  body  of 
criminal  and  civil  law,  had  not  the  more  perfect 
materialistic  ethics  of  Coufucius,  and  the  more 
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sensuous  ritual  of  Buililhisiii,  by  tlieir  overwhelm- 
ing superiority,  paralyzed  all  furHior  growth  of 
the  original  cultus:  still  there  might  have  been  a 
re-action,  and  the  old  faith  have  re-asserted  its 
jX)wer,  had  not  an  Euhenierus  appeared,  who  re- 
solved Japanese  mythology  into  Buddhist  history. 
A  learned  priest  named  Kukai  (A.I).  774-835), 
canonized  as  the  great  teacher  Kobo,  profe.ssing 
to  have  received  a  revelation  from  the  gods  at  the 
Mecca  of  ShintOism  at  Ise,  promulgated  a  scheme 
of  reconciliation,  according  to  which  the  chief 
deities  of  Shinto  were  avatars,  or  manifestations 
of  Huddha  to  .Japan  prior  to  his  jierfect  incarna- 
tion in  India.  All  the  legends,  dogmas,  cosmogony, 
and  traditions  of  the  primitive  cult  were  e.xplained 
according  to  Buddhi.st  ideas ;  and  tlie  old  native 
gods,  baptized  with  Buddhist  names,  were  hence- 
forth worshipped  according  to  the  new  and  move 
sensuous  ritual.  Under  this  new  teaching,  Sliinto 
as  it  was  sunk  out  of  p(5pular  sight,  and  its  re- 
membrance was  cheri.shed  only  by  scholars.  After 
the  long  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  profound  peace  by  ly^yasft  and  the 
Tokugawa  rulers,  a  school  of  writers  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century  whose  enthu.siasm  led  them 
to  recover,  decipher,  and  edit  the  scriptures  of 
Shinto,  and  to  enrich  the  native  literature  by  a 
very  creditable  body  of  antiquarian  and  polemical 
■writings,  which  helped  greatly  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  revolutions  of  IHC>S  and  later,  which  have 
so  surprised  the  world.  Yet  after  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  Tokio,  and  the  temporary  revival 
of  Shinto  as  manifested  in  propaganda,  and  pur- 
ging of  some  old  temples,  the  Jin-gi  kuan,  instead 
of  being  restored  to  ancient  power,  was  degraded 
to  a  department,  and  finally  abolished.  The 
shrines  and  priests  (of  the  latter,  in  1880,  14,215) 
are  now  maintained  partly  by  government  ajipro- 
priations,  and  partly  by  popular  subscriptions. 
Shinto  is  still  a  living  power  among  millions  of 
the  people,  who  oppose  Christianity  with  patriotic 
animus  rather  than  with  martyr's  convictions. 
It  is  also  the  source  of  occasional  polemic  litera- 
ture. Japanese  Christians,  in  whom  the  .sense  of 
patriotism  is  very  strong,  hold  to  the  narratives 
of  the  Kojiki  in  a  rationalizing  way,  explaining 
them  on  the  theory  of  the  solar  myth,  phonetic 
decay,  or  according  to  similar  rea.soning.  Mr. 
Takaha,shi  (iorO,  a  Christian  writer,  in  his  S/iinio 
Di.icHssed  Afnsli,  follows  this  plan.  Two  English 
scholars,  Mr.  Erne.st  Satow  and  Mr.  Biisil  llail 
Chamberlain  (to  whose  labors  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  greatly  indebteil),  are  now  engaged  in 
translating  portions  of  the  original  literature  of 
Shinto,  as  seen  below. 

Lit.  —  See  the  old  writers  Kaempfek,  Tit- 
8ix(iii,  Ki.APKOTii,  and  SiKiioi.n,  but  especially 
Satow  (The  Hevii-nt  of  Pure  SliinlO,  The  S/iiulO 
Shriiien  al  Isc,  Ancient  Jnpttnese  Ililuals  I.  anil  11., 
The  Mi/th()lo(/i/  anil  Ancient  Worship  nf  the  Japan- 
ese, in  Westminster  Review,  No.  cxxvii.,  July,  1878); 
and  Ciiamiikri.ain:  Translation  of  the  ko-zhi-ki, 
(finished  l88:t),  icilh  In'.roilnctiun  anil  Xotes,  in 
The  Transarliiins  of  the  Asiatic  Society  nf  Japan  , 
(iKIKMS  :  The  ylHailu's  l\mpirr,  new  edition, 
New  York,  18s:t.  \VM.  Kl.l.lor  OUII'KI.-*. 

SHIRLEY,  Hon.  Walter,  1..  17L'5;  d.  178(3;  was 
rector  of  l-ciughiea  in  Ireland,  and  cousin  of  I.ady 
Huntingdon,  whose  celebrati'd  Collection  of  llijmns 
h<-  revised  in  1774,  inserting  six  of  his  own,  which 


were  above  the  standard  of  that  time  in  elegance, 
and  have  often  been  copied.  He  also  published 
two  poems.  Liberty  and  The  Judgment  (1761),  and 
some  sermons.  F.  M.  bird. 

SHI'SHAK  {favorite  of  Ammon,  1  Kings  xi.  40, 
xiv.  25  sqq.  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  1  sqq.),  king  of 
Egypt,  the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty;  called  "Sheshenk"  upon  the  monu- 
ments, and  "Sesonchis"  upon  Manetho's  list. 
It  was  he  who  received  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi.  40),  and,  perhaj^s  at  the  instigation 
of  the  latter,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  .ludah  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Uehoboam,  and  si>oiled  the 
temple  and  the  palace  (1  Kings  xv.  25  sqq.).  On 
his  return  home  he  wrote  an  account  oi  his  vic- 
tory ujion  the  walls  of  a  temple  on  the  south  of 
the  great  temple  of  Karnac.  In  the  long  list  of 
towns  ("  fenced  cities  ")  which  he  captured  appear 
many  of  .ludah  and  of  Israel:  so  that  Shisliak 
invaded  the  northern  kingdom  as  well  as  the 
southern.  The  most  interesting  name  is  Juiiha 
Mdiek;  "the  royal  Judali "  (not  the  king  of 
Judah).  .See  art.  Kkiioboam.  Cf.  Ebkrs,  in 
Rif.hm:  Haiulb.  d.  bib.  Alt.  s.  v.  "  Sisak." 

SHOWBREAD  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
lechem  hap-panim  (lit.,  "bread  of  the  face,"  because 
placed  before  the  face  of  .Jehovah)  :  it  is  also 
called  "bread  of  the  ordering"  (1  C^hron.  ix.  32, 
xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11 ;  Xeh.  x.  33);  once  it  is 
called  the  "continual  bread"  (Num.  iv.  7),  and 
"holy  bread  "  (1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  According  to  the 
number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  twelve 
loaves  were  placed  on  the  table,  which  stood  within 
the  holy  place,  near  the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of 
holies.  Tlie  loaves,  which,  according  to  .Jewish  tra- 
dition, were  unleavened,  were  placed  in  two  rows, 
of  six  loavi's  each.  .\n  addition  to  the  sliowbread 
was  the  frankincense  (Lev.  xxiv.  7).  It  was  to  be 
"on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering,  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord ; "  the  two  golden  pots 
containing  it  being  (according  to  .losephus  :  Ant., 
III.  10,  7)  taken  out  along  with  the  bread,  and 
the  frankincense  burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  before  the  bread  was  given  to  the  priests 
to  be  eaten.  On  each  sabbath  tins  took  place; 
twelve  new  loaves,  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1 
Chron.  ix.  32),  being  made  every  returning  sab- 
bath to  replace  the  old.  and  fresh  frankincense 
put  in  the  golden  vessels  in  the  room  of  that 
which  had  been  burned  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.  9). 

The  siijnification  of  the  showbreads  is  expressed 
in  the  wonls  "from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an 
everlasting  covenant:"  they  are  a  sign  of  cove- 
nant made  by  Israel,  —  a  sign  whereby  the v  con- 
tinually  prove  tlieir  connection  with  the  l.,ord. 
The  loavi's  are  a  .symbol  and  tyfx'  of  the  .spiritual 
bread,  which  the  ix-ople  of  (!od  presents  as  a 
visible,  jiractical  proof  before  the  Lord,  an  em- 
blem of  Israel's  spiritual  work  in  tiie  field  of  the 
kingdom  of  (!od.  That  the  priests  alone  were 
|>erinitted  to  eat  them,  ami  this  only  williiii  the 
sanctuary,  would  indicate,  Be  ilili^ent  in  good 
work.M,  and  you  shall  live  in  the  house  of  (iod 
.18  a  priestly  peo])le,  and  slinll  reci-ive  fmin  his 
communion  .salvation  and  blt-ssing.  The  frniik- 
inceiise,  which  was  burni'd  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  before  the  breail  was  i-alen  was  an  offer- 
ing ma<ie  unto  the  Lord,  whereby  Israi-I  was  sym- 
bolically reminded,  and  at  the  same  time  cod- 
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fessed,  that  every  fruit  with  which  it  appears 
before  the  face  of  God  it  owes  to  the  Lord,  and 
for  which  it  is  to  praise  iiiiii.  I.KVKKli. 

SHOWBREAD,  Table  of  the.  According  to 
the  description  given  in  Exod.  xxv.  2S-30  this 
table  was  two  cubits  in  lengtli,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  made  of  shittim- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about. 
This  table,  w  hich  is  called  '•  the  table  of  the 
face"  (Num.  iv.  7)  aud  "the  pure  table"  (Lev. 
xxiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11),  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  was  adorned  with 
dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  etc.,  which  were  of  pure 
gold  (Exod.  xxv.  29).  ^\'lleu  it  was  transported, 
it  was  covered,  with  everj"  thing  that  was  thereon, 
with  a  cloth  of  blue  (Num.  iv.  7).  In  2  Chron. 
iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables  whereon 
the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  verse  8  we  read 
of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  probably 
explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  (AnI., 
Till.  3,  7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of 
tables,  and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they 
placed  the  showbread.  The  table  of  the  second 
temple  was  carried  away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new  one  made  (1  JIacc. 
iv.  49).  Since  the  table  was  made  only  for  the 
showbread,  its  sjiiibolic  signification  cannot  be 
a  peculiar  one ;  and,  whatever  it  may  mean,  it  can 
only  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  show- 
bread. 

Cf.  ScHLiCHTER :  De  mensafac.  ejusque  mysterio, 
Halx,  1733 ;  Relaxd  :  Antiq.,  i.  c.  9,  and  De  spot ; 
Iken  :  Ant.  Hebr.,  i.  c.  7;  WiTSics  :  Misc.  Sacr., 
Herb.,  1712;  Baehr:  Si/mb.,  i.  id'6 ;  KuRZ  :  Lulh. 
Zeitschrifl,  1831,  pp.  40,  52  sq.  ;  Hengstexberg  : 
Beitrage,  pp.  644  sq.  LEYRER. 

SHRINE  (Lat.,  scrinium,  a  case  for  keeping 
books,  etc.),  a  repository  for  relics,  whether  fixed, 
such  as  a  tomb,  or  movable.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tomb  of  an  uncauonized 
person.  Shrines  were  often  made  of  the  most 
.splendid  and  costly  materials,  aud  enriched  with 
jewels.  The  movable  shrines  were  carried  in 
religious  processions,  were  kept  behind  and  above 
the  altar;  and  before  and  around  them  lamps 
were  burning. 

SHRIVE,  to  confess  sin:  hence  Shrove-lide,  ih.& 
time  immediately  before  Lent,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  confess  as  a  preparation  for  the  forty 
days'  fast;  and  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  day  before 
Ash- Wednesday,  which  was  spent  merry-making, 
and  so,  in  England,  came  to  be  called  •■  Pancake- 
Tuesday,"  from  the  fritters  and  pancakes  eaten 
on  that  dav. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY.     See  Suhive. 

SHRUBSOLE,  William,  b.  at  .Sheerness,  Kent, 
Nov.  21,  17-")1)  :  .1.  at  Highbury,  Aug.  23,  1829;  a 
devout  and  active  layman ;  was  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  the  Ix)ndon  Missionary 
Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  He 
wrote  two  much  used  missionary  hymns  "(179.5), 
and  that  beginning  "  ^^■hen  streaming  from  the 
eastern  skies"  (1813),  often  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  Craiit.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SHUCKFORD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  d.  in  London,  July  14, 17.34.  He  w  as  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (1720)  ; 
was  successively  curate  of  Shelton,  Norfolk,  preb- 
endary of  Canterbury  (1738),  and  rector  of  All- 


hallows,  Lombard   Street,  London.     He  is  th& 

author  of  the  famous  Connection,  intended  to  sup- 
plement I'rideaux's  work,  but  only  finished  to  the 
death  of  Joshua.  The  full  title  is,  Tlie  sacred  and 
profane  history  of  the  world  connected  from  the  cria- 
tion  of  the  world  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardayiapalus,  and  to  the  de- 
clension of  the  kitigdoins  of  Judah  and  Israel  under 
the  reigns  ofAhaz  and I'eiah,  London,  1727,  4  vols., 
3d  ed.,  1743 ;  rev.  ed.  by  J.  Talbovs  A\lieeler, 
1858,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1865. 

SHU'SHAN  (Ileb.,  \pyd-,  LXX.,S.oiaa,  accus., 
Soierar,  gen.  and  dat.,  ^ovauv,  ^ovaotc;  Elamit., 
Susun ;  Assyr.,  Susan,  etjTiiology  unknown),  gen- 
erally known  as  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam  or 
Susiana,  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  follows : 
Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2,  5,  ii.  3,  5,  8,  iii.  15  (<.),  iv.  16, 
viii.  14,  15,  ix.  6,  11-15,  18;  Dan.  viii.  2;  cf. 
"  Shushanchites,"  i.e.,  "  men  of  Shushan  ''  (Ez.  iv. 
9).  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Eulaeus  (so  Dan. 
viii.  2,  and  AssjTian  inscriptions  aud  sculptures), 
which  formerly  emptied  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
must,  at  all  events  in  its  lower  part,  have  been 
identical  with  the  Pasitigi-is  and  the  modern  river 
KarOu.  The  ruins  of  the  city  ai'e  buried  in  the 
mounds  of  Shush,  lat.  about  32°  10'  N. ;  long,  about 
49°  48'  E.  from  Greenwich ;  but  these  mounds  lie 
forty  niUes  distant  from  the  present  course  of  the 
Karun  at  its  nearest  point,  and  this  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  favor  the  statement  of  some  classi- 
cal writers,  that  Susa  was  on  (or  near)  the  Choas- 
pes  (modern  Kerkhah),  which  flows  to  the  west  of 
Shush.  Loftus,  however,  who  visited  the  spot, 
was  told  that  the  Kerkhah  was  once  connected 
with  tlie  Karun,  and  found  the  ancient  river-bed, 
through  which  the  water  must  have  flowed,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Shush.  It  is,  then,  quite  possi- 
ble that  this  was  regarded  as  the  Eulaeus,  which 
in  its  lower  part  was  certainly  the  same  with  the 
Karnn,  and  which,  it  is  thus  natural  to  suppose, 
may  sometimes  in  its  upper  part  have  passed  under 
the  name  of  the  Choaspes. 

Elam  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  AssjTians 
in  their  campaigns;  but  Susa  is  not  mentioned 
uutil  the  time  of  Asurbanipal,  the  last  great  As- 
sjrian  king  (B.C.  668-826),  who  captured  it  about 
B.C.  655.  After  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Ach;emeuidan  kings,  Susa 
became  the  winter  and  spring  residence  of  these 
monarchs,  and  was  greatly  improved  and  adorned 
by  them.  According  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  there 
were  gieat  numbers  of  Jews  in  it.  Alexander 
found  great  wealth  there,  and  even  after  his  time 
it  preserved  a  reputation  for  riches.  L'nder  the 
Parthian  Ar-sacida;  (B.C.  250-A.D.  226)  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  chief  city,  but  thereafter  declined; 
and  after  its  capture  by  the  Jlohammedans,  A.D. 
640,  it  is  heard  of  only  from  time  to  time,  e.g., 
in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries.  Its  site  has 
been  even  yet  but  very  imperfectly  explored, 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulties  which  attend 
excavations,  arising  in  large  part  from  the  bigotry 
and  fierceness  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
region. 

Lit.  —  W.  K.  Loftcs  :  Travels  and  Researches 
in  Chaldtea  and  Susiana,  London  and  New  York, 
1857 ;  Friedr.  Delitzsch  :  Wo  Lag  das  Para- 
dies?  Leipzig.  1881.  FR.VXCIS  BROWTs'. 

SIBBES,  Richard,  D.D.,  Puritan;  b.  at  Sud- 
burj-,  Suffolk,   1577 ;  d.   at   Cambridge,  July  5, 
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1035.'  He  was  successively  student  ami  fellow  of 
.St.  John's  College,  and  leoturerof  'IVinity  Church, 
Cambridge;  preacher  of  (Iray's  lini,  London, 
1G18-L'.5;  muster  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
His  best-known  works  are  The  hniUed  reed  (to 
which  Uaxter  attributed  his  conversion)  and  The 
soul's  conjiict  (163S).  He  wrote,  al.so.  The  return- 
ing backslider,  or  a  commenlarie  upon  Ifosea  xiv. 
(1039),  and  ..4  learned  coinmentar;/,  nr  exposition 
upon  thejirst  chapter  of  second  Corinthians  (ed.  by 
T.  Manton,  lOo.')).  See  his  Complete  Works,  with 
memoir  by  .\.  B.  Okos.\i;t,  Kdinb.,  1862,  7  vols. 

SIBEL,~  Caspar,  b.  near  Klberfeld,  June  9, 
1.590;  i\.  at  Deventer,  Jan.  1,  KJoS.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Ilerborn;  studied  theology  at  Leyden ; 
and  was  appointed  pastor  at  Handerath  in  1(509, 
at  Juliers  ill  lUlI,  and  at  Deventer  in  1017.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  left  a  number  of 
sermons,  homilies,  catechetical  and  devotional 
works,  besides  an  autobiography  (un  finished).  Of 
liis  Opera  Thco!o(/ica,  a  collected  edition  appeared 
at  Deventer  in  11)44,  in  5  vols,  folio. 

SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.  The  sibyl  is  " the  half- 
divine  prophetess  of  the  arrangements  and  decis- 
ions of  the  gods  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  cities 
and  countries"  (LUcke  :  Versuch  einer  rollsldnd 
Einleil.  in  die  Offenh.  Joh.,  1852,  pp.  66  sqq.). 
Etymologically  it  is  probably  the  same  as  Sidf 
PvX>Ji,  the  iEollc  form  for  A<^  3ov}Ji,  Hieronymus 
(Adv.  Joe.  1.  14)  derives  it  from  Oeo-j}ov\ri.  Earlier 
classical  writers  recognize  but  one  sibyl,  who  was 
first  localized  at  Erythrae,  or  Cumoe :  later  many 
sibyls  are  spoken  of.  (Cf.  Suidas'  Lexicon,  s.  v., 
and  the  cla.ssical  dictionaries,  especially  Liibker, 
6th  ed.,  p.  327.)  The  idea  thus  originated  among 
the  heathens.  When,  after  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
andria, the  period  of  religious  syncretism  was  in- 
troduced, iind  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  became 
acqtiaintoil  with  the  pseudo-prophetess  of  the  fien- 
tiles,  they  made  use  of  her  influence  to  make  their 
jieculiaritics  of  religion  and  life  palatable  to  the 
Greeks.  .Still  more  did  the  early  Christians  en- 
deavor to  make  propaganda  of  their  views  in  this 
manner;  so  that  there  were  (jentile,  Jewisli,  and 
Chri.stian  sibylline  oracles.  In  the  earlier  centu- 
ries they  enjoyed  a  high  authority  in  the  church, 
being  quoted  as  eridences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  such  apologist.s  as  Athenagoras,  Jus- 
tinus,  Theophilus,  Clemens  .Mexandrinus,  and 
especially  Lactantius.  (Cf.  Bk8AN<jon  :  De  I'em- 
jiloi  ijue  tes  Peres  de  I'tigline  unt  fait  des  oracles  sihijl- 
lins,  I'aris,  1851.)  These  different  oracles,  as  many 
as  have  been  preserved,  originating  at  different 
l>laceH,  in  different  times,  and  by  authors  of  vari- 
ous tendencies,  are  now  united  in  twelve  bonks 
and  .some  fragments,  written  in  Homeric  hexame- 
ters and  language.  In  former  times  but  eight 
books  were  known,  which  were  published  first  by 
Xvstus  Betuleius,  Bftsel,  1845.  .Viigelo  Mai  in 
1817  discovered  the  twelfth  biok,an<l  in  1S28  the 
ninth  to  twelfth  books.  C.  Alexandre  (1841-50) 
published  the  lirst  complete  editiou  in  I'aris  (2tl 
ed.,  1S67),  and  Friedlieb,  in  l>i.'>2,  |>ublighe(l  a 
critical  edition,  together  with  a  metrical  transla- 
tion into  German.  The  contents  are  most  varied. 
After  two  fragments  of  a  general  character,  li<iok 
i.  (400  lines)  de8crib<-8  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  five  generations  to  Noah,  the  Deluge,  and 
prophecies  concerning  future  nations ;  book  ii. 
(348  lines)  exhorts  to  an  upright  life,  and  prujihe- 
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sies  tlie  destruction  of  all  tlie  wicked ;  book  iii. 
(^2s  lines)  contains  three  sections  of  prophecies 
coiuerning  the  good  and  the  evil;  book  iv.  (190 
lilies),  prophecies  of  various  kinds  and  the  tenth 
generation;  book  v.  (531  lines),  the  fate  of  vari- 
I  ons  nations  and  the  better  future  for  the  Jews: 
book  vi.  (28  lines).  Christian  prophecy  concerning 
the  Messiah;  book  vii.  (162  lines),  the  Messiah 
'  and  his  times,  with  surrounding  circumstances ; 
I  book  viii.  (5tll   lines),  prophetic  concerning  the 
]  destruction  of  Rome  and  it«  lands  at  the  final 
!  consummation,  together  with  messianic  predic- 
tions;  book   ix.   (324  lines),  addre.ss  to  all  the 
nations,  and  predictions;  book  x.  (298  lines),  the 
j  Latin   race   and   its   fate;    book   xi.  (173  lines), 
the  fate  of  different  nations  in  the  east  and  west ; 
book  xii.  (360  lines),  admonitions  and  prophecies, 
closing  with  the  glory  of  Israel.     In  a  collection 
of  this  sort,  naturally  no  unanimity  as  to  author, 
date,  country,  object,  etc.,  of   the  various  pai-ts. 
can  be  expected  among  the  investigators;  and  in 
reality  but  a  small  portion  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.     The  most  seaicliing  work  in  this  re- 
spect was  done  by  Bleck   in  his  articles   Ucher 
die  Entstehunij  und  Zusainmensetzung  der  uns  in  8 
Buchcrn  erhaltenen  Satumlung  Sibyllinischer  Orakel 
(Thiol.  Zcilschri/t,  hcrausg.  con  Schleiennacher,  de 
Welle,  u.  Liicke,  vol.  i.,  1819,  pp.  120-246,  vol.  ii., 
1820,  pp.  172-239),  and  his  conclusions  have  found 
general  acceptance  among  scholars.     The  prophe- 
cies which  we  have  here  collected  into  one  volume 
extend  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  centuries. 
The  majority  of  the  books  are  of   little  or  no 
importance  historically.     Keligiously,  however,  as 
the  index  to  a  certain  train  of  ihouglit  and  spirit 
in  certain  times  and   places,  they  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  also  instructive.     The  following 
results   can  be  regarded   as  safe;    book  iii.  (97- 
807)  is  the  product  ion  of  an  Ali'xandrian  Jew  in 
the  .Maccabeaii  |)eriod  (ITd-ltJO  B.C.),  combined 
with  two  oilier  poems  of  lieatli<'ii  origin  (97-161, 
433—188)  and  later  Christian  inteqiolations  (36- 
,92),  and  dates  from  the  second  triumvirate  (40- 
i30  B.C.).     All  the  other  books,  with  the  excep- 
I  tion  of   the  fifth,  which  is  yet  mi/<  judice,  are  of 
Christian  origin.     The  thinl  book  is  in  every  way 
the  most  iin|)ortant,  and  in  it  three  .sections  can 
,  be  traced  (97-294,  29.5-4h8,  489-807).     The  first 
I  section,  after  an  liistorical  survey  from  Kronos 
to  the  Romans,  begins  with  101  to  prophesy,  that, 
j  after  the  .seventh  king  of  Hellenistic  origin  shall 
have   ruled  over  Egypt,  then  the  peonle  of  God 
will  again  come  into  power,  and  the  evil  nations  of 
the  earth  will  !«•  destmyeil.     The  second  sectiou 
piDiioiiiiees  a  judgment  on  all  nations  who  directly 
I  or  indirectly  have  stood  in  op]>osition  to  the  Isra- 
I  elites.     The  thinl  section  |iie(licls  the  filial  judg- 
I  ment,  and  finishes  with  the  |iroiiiise  of  a  messianic 
kingdom  and  glory.      The  statement  about  the 
|8evi'iilh   king,    ius   well   as   the   ([litliet    nokiiKfiavot 
(••  n'pnblican  ")  applied  in  170  to  Rome,  points  U> 
the  days  of  l't<ileiny  Vll.(I'livskoii),  as  the  dale  of 
I  writing.     This  is  thus  pre-Christian,  as  are  also 
lines  30-92.     (Cf.  DlilMMoNn  :   Tti<  Jewish  Me.*- 
>iah,  ls77,  pp.  14  Sfjii.)     Simi'  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  and  his  rule  in   the  other 
books  are  valirinia  post  m  nlum,  those  of  the  third, 
being,  as  was  seen,  pre-Christ  ian  and  of  .Jewish  ori- 
gin, are  really  the  only  ones  i>f  special  value  in  the 
whole  collection.      .\»  the  ,1ari'/.t,u  of  286  refers  to 
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C.vrus,  and  tlie  vidv  ecoo  ol"  77o  should  be  vrjdv  Bcoii 
(ci.  Sciii'uEit :  N.  T.  Ztyesch.,  p.  oOTj,  these  two 
pa.ssiijjes  are  not  messianic.  But  the  wliole  sec- 
tion t052-795)  is  messianic.  God  will  send  a  king 
irum  the  rising  of  the  sun  ((in-'  iiOdoiv),  who  will 
put  an  end  to  all  war  on  earth.  The  Gentile 
rulers  will  rise  up  against  him  and  the  temple, 
but  they  will  be  destroyed  around  Jerusalem. 
God  will  then  establish  an  eternal  kingdom  over 
all  nations.  Peace  will  reign  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  laws  of  God  will  be  recognized  and 
obeyed  everywhere.  The  main  stress  lies  on  the 
establishment  of  this  everlasting  kingdom,  the 
person  of  the  Messiah  as  the  medium  of  its  estab- 
lishmeut  being  of  minor  importance.  The  later 
and  younger  section  (lines  3(>-72)  finds  its  histori- 
cal background  in  the  career  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  Vv.  46-50  read,  "  But  when 
Rome  will  rule  also  over  Egjpt,  then  the  greatest 
of  kingdoms,  that  of  the  immortal  kmg,  will 
appear  among  men,  and  there  will  come  a  holy 
king  (ajTdc  lii-a^,  who  will  rule  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth  for  all  times  as  long  as  time  continues." 
This  king  is  naturally  God  or  the  Messiali.  Cf., 
in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  IIilgenfeld: 
Die  jiiii.  Ayokalyptik  in  ihrer  geschichtl.  Entwicke- 
lung,  1857,  pp.  51-90 ;  Z'hcliriflf.  wiss.  TheoL,  1871, 
pp.  30-50;  Ewald:  Abhandiung  iiher  Entsiehung, 
etc.,  der  Sibyl.  Biicher,  1859 ;  Langen:  DasJuden- 
thum  in  Paleslina,  1866,  pp.  1G9-I7i;  Sckurer, 
pp.  514  sqq.  ;  Ditu.MMOXD,  pp.  10  sqq. ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  July,  1877 ;  Schodde,  in  Lutheran  Quar- 
terly, July,  1879  ;  Vernes  ;  Histuire  des  Ide'es  Mes- 
iianiques,  pp.  43  sqq. ;  Badt  :  Ursprung,  Inhalt  u. 
Text  des  vierten  Buches  der  sibyllinischen  Oraket, 
Breslau,  1878,  24  pp.  ;  A.  C.  Ba.ng:  Voluspii  u.  d. 
sibyllin.  Orakel  (from  the  Danish),  Wien,  1880,  43 
pp. ;  and  art.  by  Reuss  in  first  edition  of  Her- 
zoG,  vol.  xi.  pp.  315-329.  G.  n.  SCHODDE. 

SICARII  (assassins),  a  set  of  Jewish  fanatics  who 
did  nmch  to  hasten  the  war  which  terminated  so 
<lisastrously,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  went 
to  Egypt,  where  they  continued  to  resist  the 
Koniau  power  (Josephus :  Antiq.,  XX.  8,  5,  6; 
War,  II.  13,  3,  VII.  10,  1).  See  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Zealot. 

SICKINGEN,  Franz  von,  b.  in  the  castle  of 
Ebeniburg,  near  Kreuznach,  May  1,  1481 ;  d.  in 
the  castle  of  Landstahl,  near  Zweibriicken,  May 
7,  1523;  one  of  the  heroes  of  feudalism,  always 
at  v.ar  with  the  powerful  and  arrogant,  always 
defending  the  suppressed  and  meek,  but  specially 
famous  for  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  the 
Reformation.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Maximilian,  and,  in  the  beginning,  also  that  of 
Charles  V.  ;  but  in  1.522,  when  he  attacked  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  he  openly  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Lutherans.  The  undertaking  proved  too 
great  for  his  means;  and  he  was,  in  his  turn, 
besieged  in  his  own  castle  by  the  archbishop,  and 
compelli'il  to  .surrender  the  day  before  his  death. 
lleucliliM,  L'lrich  von  Ilutten,  Butzcr,  Gilcolanipa- 
dius,  and  numerous  others,  found  at  various 
times  a  refuge  at  EbernVjurg;  and  his  castles  were 
justly  called  the  "  Asylums  of  Righteousness."' 
llis  life  was  written  by  F.   Munch,  .Stuttgart, 

1827,  2  vols.  G.  H.  KUITKL. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  b.  at  Penshurst  in  Kent, 
Nov.  9,  15.54 ;  d.  at  Arnheira  in  the  Netherlands, 
Oct   7,  l.")8f>;  wivs  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Ox- 


ford, and  Cambridge  ;  went  abroad  in  1572,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew; became  a  courtier  and  diplomatist;  was 
married  and  knighted,  1583;  wished  to  join 
Drake's  second  expedition  in  1585,  but  Wiis  for- 
bidden by  Elizabeth,  who  feared  to  "  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  dominions  ;  "  was  made  governor  of 
Flushing,  and  general  of  horse  ;  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Zutpheu,  Sept.  22, 1586,  marking  the 
event  by  an  illustrious  act  of  humane  magna- 
nimity. This  model  gentleman  did  not  omit 
religion  from  the  list  of  his  accomplishments,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  noble  sonnet,  "  Leave  me,  O 
love  which  reachest  but  to  dust,"  and  by  the  ver- 
sion of  Psalms  made  in  conjunction  with  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  His  poetic  talent,  if 
not  lofty,  was  more  than  respectable.  His  Works 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1725,  1739,  etc.  His  Poems 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Grosart  in  1873.  His  Arcadia 
and  Defence  of  Poesie,  once  popular,  are  still 
famous.  F.  M.  BIBD. 

SIDON.     .See  Zidon. 

SIDONIUS,  Michael,  b.  at  Esslingen  in  Baden, 
1506;  d.  in  Vienna,  Sept.  30,  1561.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  was  by  Paul  \A. 
made  bishop  of  Sidon  in  parlibits  injidelium, 
whence  his  surname  Sidonius :  his  family  name 
was  Helding.  He  represented  for  some  time  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  emperor  in  the  negotiations  of  Ulm. 
By  the  latter  he  was  made  bishop  of  Merseburg 
in  1550,  and  in  the  colloquy  of  Worms  (1557)  he 
took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  very  active, 
though  without  exercising  any  influence,  and  the 
mediating  position  he  tried  to  occupy  between 
Romanism  and  the  Reformation  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  vindicate.  He  wrote  the 
Catechiamus  Mogunlinus.  XEUDECKER. 

SIENA,  Council  of.  The  Council  of  Constance 
ended  in  a  general  confession  of  incompetence  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  It  strove  to  keep  tlie  matter  open,  by 
providing  for  the  recurrence  of  general  councils, 
and  fixed  Pavia  for  the  meeting-place  of  the  next, 
in  five  years'  time.  Accordingly,  in  1423,  Martin 
V  summoned  a  council  at  Siena ;  but  scarcely 
had  it  met,  when  the  outbreak  of  a  plague  gave 
the  Pope  a  pretext  for  transferring  it  to  Siena, 
where  it  would  be  nearer  Rome,  and  more  under 
the  Pope's  influence.  On  July  2, 1423,  the  council 
assembled  at  Siena.  It  was  scantily  attended;  for 
European  politics  were  disturbed,  and  few  iioped 
that  any  thing  would  be  done  bj'  a  council  held 
in  Italy.  The  council  began  by  a  contest  wi/h 
Martin  V.  about  the  wording  of  liis  safe  conduct, 
and  negotiated  with  the  citizens  for  greater  se- 
curity. Martin  V.  complained  of  this  conduct 
as  seditious,  and  the  Papal  party  used  personal 
pressure  to  intimidate  the  Reformers.  The  coun- 
cil agreed  in  condenming  the  heresies  of  Wiclif 
and  llus,  and  approving  of  negotiations  for  union 
with  the  Greek  Church.  The  French  then  pressed 
for  a  consideration  of  the  reforms  projected  at 
Constance.  The  Papal  party  took  advantage  of 
the  small  numbers  present  to  throw  the  machinery 
of  the  council,  which  was  organized  by  nations, 
into  confusion.  They  contrived  to  have  a  di.sputi'd 
electrion  to  the  oflice  of  president  in  the  French 
nation,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  deputies  to 
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fix  the  meeting-place  of  the  next  council.  This  | 
question  awakened  national  animosities,  as  the  \ 
French  wished  to  secure  the  choice  of  some  place 
in  France.  Finally,  on  Feb.  Id,  1124,  Basel  was 
chosen  as  the  meeting^lace  of  the  next  council, 
to  be  held  in  seven  years.  After  this,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  council  was  felt  to  be  imminent. 
The  citizens  of  Siena  vainly  offered  their  ai<)  to 
any  who  would  staj',  and  brave  the  I'ope.  The 
council  slowly  dwindled,  till  on  March  7  the  Pa- 
pal legates,  taking  advantage  of  the  solitude  pro- 
duced by  the  festivities  of  the  Carnival,  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  cathedral  a  decree  of  its  disso- 
lution, and  rode  away  from  Siena.  A  few  zealous 
Reformers  still  wished  to  stay  ;  but  on  March  8 
they  agreed,  that  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  church, 
and  danger  to  themselves,  it  was  better  to  dis- 
perife  quietly.  The  council  came  to  an  end  with- 
out any  results.  Really,  it  followed  too  soon  on 
th.?  Council  of  Constance.  The  position  of  affairs 
had  not  changed  since  then  ;  the  Pope  had  not 
recovered  his  possessions  in  Italy;  those  who  had 
been  at  Constance  were  not  prepared  to  renew 
their  labors  when  there  was  no  hojie  of  success. 
The  only  achievement  of  the  Council  of  Siena  was 
that  it  fixed  the  meeting-place  of  the  Council  of 
Basel. 

Lit.  —  The  chief  authority  is  Jonx  of  Ragusa: 
Initium  et  Proseculin  Hasiliensis  Concilii,  in  vol.  i. 
of  Monumenta  Conciliorum  Generalium  Seculi  X  V', 
Vienna,  1857 :  he  is  supplemented  by  the  docu- 
ments in  Raynaluus  (Annates  Eccle-iiaslici,  sub 
annis  1423-24;  latest  ed.,  Bois-le-Duc,  1874)  and 
Ma.nsi  (Concilia,  Florence,  1757,  vol.  xxviii.). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sienese  citizens 
wa  have  the  chronicle  of  Fhaxcesco  di  Tom- 
maseo,  in  MuR.\TOKi :  Jieruin  Itaticarum  Scrip- 
tores,  Milan,  1731,  vol.  xx.  Of  modern  writers, 
the  only  one  who  has  used  the  authority  of  John 
of  Ragusa  is  IIekele  :  Concdienye.ichichle,  1867, 
vd.  vii.  M.  CKEIGHTON. 

SIEVEKING,  Amalie,  a  distinguished  philan- 
thropist of  iiciMi'  biitli  ;  was  b   in  Hamburg, , July 
2&,  171)1 ;  <l.  ill  Hamburg,  April  1,  1859.     Left  an 
orphan   at  an  early  age,  she  took   up  her  home 
w.th  an  elderly  relative,  and  began  at  a  tender 
aje  works  of  charity,  bv  instructing  a  girl  living 
111  the  hou.se.     From  this  beginning  there  grow  a 
sc/iool,  which  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  in 
n'iiid)urg.     Iler  mind  was  deeply  interested    in  i 
the  organization  of  a  Protestant  sisterhood,  but,  j 
was  diverttMl  from  the  realization  of  her  plan.s,  for  I 
a  time,  by  the  aversion  of  her  relative.     At  the  \ 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  in    IH31  she  offered  her  ' 
services  to  the  hospital  at  Hamburg,  and  remained 
in  attendance  upon  the  sick  fur  eight  weeks,  when  ! 
the  plague  had  abated,  w  inning  for  herself  general 
esteem  by  her  courage  and  devotion.     The  year! 
following,    1832,   .she    realized    her   design,    and 
formed  the  female  .society  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ; 
and  the  pixir.     Tlu!  society  grew  rajiiilly,  and  be-  j 
came  till'  mother-institution  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  partjj  of  ( iermany.     A  raref ul  reconl 
WIS  kept  of  each  ca.se:  those  with  whom  poverty 
WIS  a  chronic  disea.se  were  not  aided.    Money  wa.s 
never  distributed  :  orders  on  the  bntoher,  grocer, 
etc.,  were  given  instead.     While  the  primary  ol>- 
ject  of  the  society  was  to  alleviate  physicnf  ills, 
it  did  not  overlook  the  needs  of  the  soul..    .See 
Lfni-icUrdii/kcilen  (iii.t  (/.   Ldien   von  A.   Sien lint/. 


in  ileren  Aujtrage  von  einer  Freunilin  tlerselben  rer- 
fasst.  etc.,  Hamburg,  1^00.  kOsteU. 

SICEBERT  OF  GEMBLOURS,  a  di.'^tinguished 
ecclesiastical  writer;  was  b.  in  Belgium  about 
1030 ;  was  educated  at  the  convent  of  Geinblours ; 
became  monk ;  in  1048  went  to  Metz  as  master 
of  the  school  at  St.  Vincent's  Convent;  returned 
to  (iemblours,  1070,  and,  after  laboring  there  a.s 
teacher  for  forty  years,  died  Oct.  5,  1112.  He  wa.s 
a  man  of  simple  piety  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of 
distinguished  scholarship.  Although  he  w  as  him- 
self devoted  to  the  monastic  life,  he  opposed  the 
view  that  the  masses  of  married  priests  were  in- 
valid, and  wrote  against  Gregory's  celebrated  letter 
to  Hermann  of  Metz,  claiming  for  the  Pope  the 
right  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  the  emperor. 
Sigebert  gives  a  list  of  his  writings  in  his  book  De 
viris  illuslribus,  a  work  of  not  much  value.  His 
most  famous  and  last  work  is  the  Clironicon,  w  hich 
appeared  for  the  first  time  before  HOG,  and  for 
the  .second  time,  with  the  author's  corrections  and 
additions  to  1111.  It  is  a  rather  dry  chronicle, 
after  the  model  of  Eusebius  and  Beda.  It  was 
the  author's  aim  to  give  a  chronological  survey 
of  the  world's  history,  and  to  gather  together  the 
legends  of  the  saint.s.  Taking  up  his  work  at 
381,  where  Jerome  and  Prosper  had  left  off,  he 
gives  no  matter  of  any  value  till  1023 ;  but  the 
history  from  1024  to  1111  is  to  be  regarded  as 
original  and  important.  Sigebert  never  wittingly 
misrepresented  facts.  For  a  long  time  his  work 
was  the  principal  text-book  of  church  history  in 
the  convents  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
See  Monumenta  Germ.,  SS.  vi.  208-374,  iv.  461- 
483,  etc.;  IlUiSCli:  De  vita  et  scrijjiis  Sir/tlierti, 
Berol..  1811. 

SIGISMUND,  Johann,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
10(18-19;  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  but 
converted  to  the  Reformed,  and  partook  for  the 
first  time,  together  with  his  brother  and  the  Eng- 
lish amba.ssador,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  Reformed  rule,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Berlin,  on  Christmas  Day,  1613. 
Shortly  after,  he  published  liis  confession  of  faith, 
which  accepted  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  tlie 
Confessio  Auyustana,  but  rejected  the  Formula 
Concordia,  and  various  later  Lutheran  additions, 
such  as  the  pa-ssion  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
and  the  oiiini]iotence  of  his  human  nature,  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  etc.  In  a  country 
which  was  strictlv  Lutheran,  among  who.se  iiiliab- 
itant,s  it  was  quite  common  to  rail  a  dog  "Cal- 
vin," and  whose  theologians  had  at  their  lingers" 
ends  no  less  than  three  hundred  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Keformed  doctrine  was  worse 
than  any  which  roiild  have  been  invented  by  the 
Devil,  the  sleji  which  the  elector  made  wius  not 
without  danger.  N'evi'rthele.ss,  he  succeeded  in 
gradually  allaying  tin'  commotion,  and  placing 
the  Reformed  (leiiiimiiialinn  on  ei|Ual  terms  in  the 
stat<'  with  the  Lutheran.  Bi'fore  he  died.  Re- 
formed theologians  were  a]>poiiited  [irofessors  in 
the  univi-rsity  of  Francfort-on-the-Oder.  [Reis- 
l-lt  :  }li Jhrmtilinu  it.  .S'lymimi/,  ed.  Buhm,  Leipzig, 
lS7i;.]  "  \v.  IIOM.KXIlKltO. 

SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS.     .S-.- Cm.ss,  ]>.  573. 

SIGOURNEY,  Lydia  Howard  Huntley,  b.  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  .S.'j.l.  I.  17!il  :  d.  at  Hartford, 
.lime  10.  1m:5;  starti'il  a  privat.'  sclio.il  at  Nor- 
wich, I8(il),  and  at   Hartford,  1814'  and   in   1810 
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married  a  merchant  ol"  Hartl'orJ.  She  began  to 
write  verse  at  seveu,  aud  publislied  in  1S15  her 
first  l)Ook,  Moral  Pieces  in  Prone  anil  I'erse.  Her 
Poems.  Religious  ami  Elegiac,  h  selection  from  for- 
mer books,  appeared  in  London,  1841,  during  or 
after  her  visit  tliere.  In  all,  slie  published  fifty- 
nine  volumes,  largely  poetical,  and  chiefly  on  sa- 
cred or  moral  themes.  She  was  long  counted  the 
first  of  American  female  poets.  Many  hynnis  by 
her.  some  of  them  from  Nettleton"s  Village  Hymns 
(1821),  may  be  found  in  the  various  collections; 
but  none  is  of  the  first  merit  or  the  highest  popu- 
larity. Her  autobiography  appeared  as  Letters  of 
Life  in  ISGG.     She  was  a  Baptist.     F.  M.  bird. 

SI'HOR,  i.e.,  "the  dark,"  is  a  name  common  to 
tliree  rivers.  (1)  The  Nile  (Isa.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii. 
18),  called  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  "  the  black," 
from  the  black  mud  which  it  carries  along  during 
tlie  time  of  the  inundation.  (2)  The  river  of 
Eggpt  (Xum.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47;  1  Kings 
viii.  65;  "2  Kings  xxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  vii.  8:  Isa. 
xxvii.  12),  the  "'Sihor  which  is  before  Egj-jit" 
(Josh.  xiii.  3),  "  .Shihor  of  Egypt "  (1  Chron.  xiii. 
5),  "the  river  to  the  great  sea  "  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
slviii.  28),  which,  formed  through  the  confluence 
of  many  wadys,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Wadv  el-Arish,  between  Pelusium  and  Gaza. 
During  the  summer  it  is  almost  dried  up.  Gese- 
iiius  (Thesaurus,  iii.  1393)  thinks  that  this  also 
refers  to  the  Nile.  (3)  The  Sihor-Uhnath,  i.e., 
"  black  of  whiteness,"  mentioned  only  Josh.  xix. 
26.  The  Vulgate  aud  Septuagint  take  it  as  two 
rivers.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  present  Nahr 
Naman  (the  ancient  Belus),  which  drains  part  of 
the  plain  of  Akka.  Reland  conjectures  that  it 
means  the  Crocodile  River,  probably  the  Nahr 
Zerka.  But  this,  however,  is  too  far  south  ;  since 
Dor  was  not  within  the  limits  of  Asher.  Masius 
and  Micliaelis  refer  it  to  the  Nile.         LEYRKR. 

SILO'AH.    See  Jerusalem,  pp.  1162,  1163. 

SIME'ON.     See  Tribes. 

SIMEON  IN  BIBLE.     See  Simo.\,  Names  of, 

IN  BllJI.I.. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES.  See  Metaphras- 

TES. 

SIMEON  STYLITES.     See  Stylites. 

SIMEON,  -Vrcliliishop  of  Thessalonicai  a  great 
scholar,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  monks,  and  a  pas- 
sionate adversary  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteentli  century,  and  left  a  great 
number  of  works,  some  of  which  have  been  print- 
ed (e.g.,  Kord  litptaiui',  Jassy,  1683);  while  extracts 
from  others  have  been  published  by  Leo  Alla- 
Tifs,  in  De  Simeonum  scriptis,  Paris,  1664,  and  by 
Jacob  Goar,  in  Euchotogium  Gracorum,  Paris, 
1647.  XEUBECKER. 

SIMEON,  Charles,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Reading,  Sept.  24,  17.59;  d.  there  Nov.  13,  1836. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
aud  from  1783  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church  "in 
the  same  city.  lie  may  be  considered  the  found- 
er of  the  Low-Church  party.  His  "  evangelical  " 
preaching  at  first  encountered  opposition ;  but 
eventually  he  made  many  converts,  and  exerted  a 
wide  influence.  He  established  a  society  for  pur- 
chasing advowsons,  and  thereby  was  able  to  put  his 
;>ympatliizL-r.-.  at  strategic  points.  He  published 
a  translation  of  Clauile's  Essay  on  the  Cumjiusiliun 
of  a  Sermon  ;  to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  hun- 


dred sermon-skeletons,  <»nd  subsequently  pub- 
lished such  outlines  (2,536  in  number)  upon  the 
entire  Bible  (Iloree  Homiletica,  London,  1819-28, 
17  vols.,  new  ed.  -with  addition  of  remaining 
works,  but  all  under  the  same  title,  1832-33,  21 
vols.).  See  his  life  by  W.  Carus,  London  and 
New  York,  1847. 

SIMLER,  Josias,  b.  at  Cappel,  in  the  canton  of 
Ziirich,  153U ;  d.  in  the  city  of  Ziirich,  July  2, 
1576.  He  studied  at  Basel  and  Strassburg,  and 
was  in  15.52  appointed  professor  at  Zurich  in  New- 
Testament  exegesis.  Besides  his  De  republica 
Helvetiorum,  which  was  translated  into  foreign 
languages  and  often  reprinted,  he  published  sev- 
eral christological  treatises,  partly  against  the 
Polish  freethinkers,  partly  against  the  Anabap- 
tists, —  Responsio  ad  F.  S.  M.  librum,  etc.,  De  filio 
Domino  et  Servatnre  nostra,  etc.,  etc.  His  life  was 
written  by  J.  W.  Sticki.  Zurich,  1577. 

SIMON  BEN  YOCHAI,  the  celebrated  rabbin  to 
whom  the  authorship  of  the  book  Zohar  is  gener- 
ally ascribed ;  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  After  the  miserable  failure  of  the  rising 
under  Bar-Cocheba,  the  rabbins  gathered  at  Jan>- 
ui a,  where  a  school  was  established;  and  Simon 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  from  Anto- 
ninus Pius  a  greater  freedom,  both  of  teaching  and 
worship,  for  his  co-religionists.  lie  was  a  man 
more  feared  than  loved,  learned  but  obscure,  strict 
but  harsh  :  but  he  had  acquired  a  great  fame,  even 
among  the  Pagans,  for  secret  knowledge ;  aud  his 
mission  was  successful.  After  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  denounced  Roman  religion  and  institu- 
tions with  such  a  vehemence  that  he  was  im- 
peached, and  sentenced  to  death.  He  fled,  and 
lived  for  several  years  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Antoninus,  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  as  a  teacher  at  Thekoa,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Tiberias.  During  his  hermit- 
life  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  Zohar;  and 
though  several  parts  of  that  book  cannot  belong 
to  him,  because  mentioning  teachers  who  were 
later  than  he,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  other  parts  were  actually  written  by  him. 
See  Cabala.  I'REssel. 

SI'MON  (Afan/i^),  the  Name  in  Biblical  History, 
The  name  Simon,  or  Simeon,  has  its  origin  in  the 
patriarchal  family  of  Jacob :  it  occurs  very  sel- 
dom in  the  pre-exilic  Jewish  history,  but  very 
often  in  Jewish  history  after  the  exile,  and  this, 
without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  theocratic  sig- 
nification which  from  that  time  on  is  attached  to 
that  name.  Tlie  explanation  lies  in  the  history 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  (see  Tribes), 
and  in  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
about  it  before  and  afterwards. 

1.  The  N.\mks  of  Simeon  in  the  First  Post- 
Exile  Period.  —  1.  Simeon  the  Just  (Joseph. : 
Antiq.,  XII.  2,  5),  son  and  successor  of  the  high 
priest  Onias  I.,  grandson  of  Jaddes.  He  held  his 
otEce  in  the  first  decades  after  300  B.C.  In  the 
Talmud  he  is  greatly  glorified.  In  his  person 
the  higli  priesthood  and  hierarchical  authority 
were  combined.  Tbe  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  i.  1  sq. 
refers,  according  to  Hody,  Jahn,  Winer,  to  our 
Simeon. 

2.  Simeon  IL,son  of  Onias  //..lived  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (221  B.C.),  and  is  said  to 
have  prevented  the  king  from  entering  the  temple 
and  Holy  of  holies. 
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II.  Thk  Names  of  Simeon  in  the  Macca- 
BEAN  Period.  —  1.  Simeon,  the  graudfather  of 
Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  Simeon.  TLe  Beiijainite,  a  governor  of  the 
tt-iiiple,  wlio  informed  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of 
Si'leucus  Pliiloi)ator  (ISG  B.C.)  and  Antiochus 
Kpijilianes  (175  B.C.,  2  Mace,  iii.),  concerning  the 
treasures  of  tlie  temple.  Having  <iiiarrelled  with 
the  high  prie.st,  Ouias  III.,  lie  went  to  tlie  .Syrian 
ApoUoniu.s,  informed  liim  of  tlie  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  caused  the  sending  of  Ileliodor  to 
rob  the  temple. 

3.  Simeon,  surnamed  "  Thas.si,"  second  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  last  survivor  of  the  Maccabean 
brothers.  He  deserved  well  of  his  people,  which 
acknowledged  his  merits  by  appointing  him  prince 
and  high  priest.  The  document  which  mentions 
this  fact  throws  a  remarkable,  though  a  little 
heeded,  light  upon  the  messianic  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  entire  post-prophetic  period,  wlien 
it  reads :  "  And  it  hath  pleased  well  the  Jews  and 
tlje  priests  that  Simon  siiould  be  their  prince  and 
high  i)rii'st  forever,  until  there  arise  a  trustworthy 
prophet'"  (1  Mace.  xiv.  41).  In  the  reseiTe  at 
the  end  of  tiie  clause  the  theocratic  conscience  of 
the  people  and  priests  has  evidently  reserved  the 
right  01  the  Messiah,  l)ut  with  a  disheartened 
expression  ;  for  to  say  that  the  advent  uf  tiie  Mes- 
siah was  near  at  hand  meant  at  that  time  to  do 
away  with  the  Maccabean  dviiasty.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  supposition  of  an  exclusive  oppo- 
sition between  the  advent  of  the  ilessiah  and  the 
political  dynasty,  the  Iduineau  Herod  had  all 
the  children  killed  at  Bethlehem.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, however,  preached  the  advent  of  the  messi- 
anic kingdom  mostly  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  (juvernment. 

HI.  TiiK  Xamks  of  Si.mox  in  the  Gospel 
History.  —  (1)  Simon  Zelotes,  see  below;  (2) 
Simon  Peter  (q.v.)  ;  (3)  Simon,  father  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (Jolin  vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  2t));  (4)  Simon 
the  Pliariiee,  in  whose  house  the  penitent  woman 
anointed  tlie  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  36 
si|.};  (.5)  Simon  the  lej/er  of  Bethany,  in  whose 
house  Alary  of  Bethany  anointed  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvi.  (5  sq. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  scj. ;  John  xii.  1  .stj.); 
(6)  Simon  of  Cijrene  (.Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark 
XV.  21  ;  Luke  xxiiL  20).  Mark  describes  him  as 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Kufus.  Besides  these 
names,  other  .Simeons  are  mentioned:  (1)  Simeon 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  iiL  30)  ;  (2)  Old 
Simeon,  wiio  took  the  child  Jesus  uikjii  liis  arms 
(Luke  ii  2.'j);  (3)  Simeon  usually  designated  Simou 
i'eti-r;  and  (4)  a  Simeon  tiie  father  of  (iamaliel. 

IV.  TiiK  Xamks  ok  Si.mon  in  the  Apos- 
tolic IIistouy.  (1)  .SVhi'xhi  A'i'(/rr  (.Vets  xiii.  1)  ; 
(2)  Simon  Miif/us  (q.v  ),tlii!  counterpart  of  .Simon 
Peter;  (3)  .SVinon,  the  tanner  of  Joppa,  in  whose 
hou.se  I'etcr  tarried  manv  days  (.Vets  ix.  43).  The 
counterpart  of  Simon,  thi;  ajxistli!  and  brother  of 
the  Lonl,  is  .Simon  of  Cieraza,  who  plays  a  re- 
markable part  in  the  Jewish  war  (.Iiwepii. :  Jiirish 
War,  II.  5,  4).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
bUnd  Jewish  people  at  Jerusalem  rather  followed 
a  certain  .Siinoii  and  .lohn  in  order  to  be  destroyeil, 
than  the  apostles  John  and  .Simon,  who  offered 
them  the  salvation  in  Christ,  and  w  hu  had  to  leave 
the  city  w  itii  thi-  Christiims. 

V.  .Simon  Zei.otks  (Lukevi.  l.'j;  Acts  i.  13), 
otherwise  called   "tin;   Ciiiiaanite "  (Malt,   x    4; 


Mark  iii.  18).  The  term  "  zelotes,"  which  ia 
peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  term  kenan,  preserved  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  As  the  surnames  of  the  apostles  express 
their  characteristics,  we  see  that  this  .Simon  al- 
ready had  the  right  name  as  Simon,  inasnmch  as 
the  same  reminded  of  the  theocratic  spirit  of 
zealotry  of  olden  times.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  zealot  Simon  is  the  brother  of  Jud;us  Leb- 
bajus  or  Thaddicus ;  and,  if  we  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  contrasts  which  we  find  so  often 
among  brothers,  we  may  suppose,  that,  in  the 
occurrence  in  Mark  iii.  31  sq.,  James,  and  per- 
haps also  Joses,  who  not  even  belonged  to  the 
apostolic  circle,  took  a  prominent  part;  whilst  in 
the  narrative  telling  us  of  the  ambition  on  the 
side  of  Jesus'  brethren,  Simon  and  Judas  took 
the  lead.  According  to  Eusebius  (iii.  llj  and  Xi- 
cepliorus  (iii.  10),  this  Simon,  after  the  death  of 
James  the  Just,  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  apostles.  As  this  must  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  may 
suppose  that  Simon  already  before  that  time  led 
the  Christians  to  Pella  (Euseb.,  iii.  5).  And  since 
he  was  crucified  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  (about  107  A.I).,  Hegesippus  by  Euseb., 
iii.  32,  1,  Cotel.  ed.  (.'oust,  apost.  7,  46),  we  may 
surmise  w  illi  certainty  that  as  bishop  he  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  at 
relIa-.Jerusalem  iu  the  spirit  of  union  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  whilst  Bishop  John  directed 
the  Gentile-Christian  Church  of  Asia  Minor  more 
in  the  .spirit  of  union  with  the  Jewish  Christians. 
That  Simon  should  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cy- 
rene,  Mauritania,  Lybia,  and  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  is  mere 
fiction.  J.  1".  L.VNQK. 

SIMON  MACCAB/EUS.     See  Maccabees. 

SIMON  MAGUS  heads,  in  the  early  church,  the 
list  of  lien^tics.  From  Irena^us  (i.  30)  on,  he  is 
known  as  the  luresiarch,  and  is  called  by  Ignatius 
(.id  Trult.)  the  first-born  of  Satan.  In  the  mid- 
dle age  his  name  gave  the  disigiiation  to  that 
lowest  practice  of  the  church,  the  sale  of  spiritual 
offices,  simoni/  The  biblical  account  of  Sunon  is 
found  in  Acts  viii.  The  sacred  writer  connects 
his  name  with  dark  and  magical  arts,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  endeavoring,  by  means  of  them,  to 
secure  a  large  following.  The  impression  he  made 
upon  the  peojile  is  vouched  for  by  the  title  they 
gave  him.  t)  diiniuc  roii  tiiuv  i/  xo^uv/urr/  /ifjuXv  ("The 
Power  of  God,  which  is  called  Great"),  by  which 
was  meant  that  the  highest  divine  poteiiov  waK 
revealed  in  him.  Under  the  influence  of  I'liilip's 
preaehing  and  niii'acles  he  offered  him.self  lor 
haplism  But  his  request  of  Peter,  to  purcha-so 
the;  miraculous  jKjwerof  the  apo.stles  with  money, 
abundantly  proves  that  he  wished  to  per|K.'tuatu 
his  authority  over  the  peojile.  Condemned  by 
I'eter  for  his  audacious  and  ungodly  request,  he 
craved  the  ajiostle's  intercession ;  but,  as  most 
of  the  commentators  hohl,  his  last  word  breathes 
dread  of  the  supernatural  jiowiT  which  he  did 
not  |ios.se8s,  anil  not  re|H'ntance.  Turning  to  tlio 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  repn^sents  Simon  as 
the  father  of  all  lho.si'  heresies  with  which  men 
endeavored  to  corrupt  the  church,  we  must  believe, 
that,  in  his  subse<|uent  history,  he  oppo.-wd  I'ettT, 
sought  to  fail  the  opposition  of  the  SamaritaiiN 
to  the  Jews,  and  ^K'rhaps  gave  him.self  out  as  tho 
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Messiah.  We  shall  now  give  a  survey  of  the 
accounts  current  amongst  the  Fathers  concerning 
his  personal  fortunes  and  his  system. 

1.  Simon'x  Personal  Foiitines.  —  The  first  post- 
biblical  author  to  mention  Simon  is  Hegesippus 
(Euseb. :  //.  E.,  iv.  22),  who  states  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  sects  with  which  the  heretical 
corruption  of  the  church  originated,  the  Samari- 
tans being  counted  among  such  sects.  Justin 
Martyr,  himself  born  in  Samaria,  has  more  to  say 
about  him ;  and  his  account,  with  that  of  the 
Acts,  forms  the  firm  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
accounts.  According  to  him,  Simon  was  born  at 
Gitton,  Samaria,  and  was  revered  by  the  majority 
of  the  Samaritans  as  the  most  high  God;  and 
his  attendant,  Helena,  whom  he  had  found  in  a 
brothel  at  Tyre,  was  his  h-vma.  He  visited  Rome 
under  Claudius,  and  created  such  an  impression 
by  his  magical  arts,  that  the  Senate  and  people 
worshipped  him  as  a  god,  and  erected  to  him  a 
statue  bearing  the  inscription  to  the  "  Holy  God 
Simon "  (Simoni  Deo  Sancio).  Hilgenfeld  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Justin  confounded  a 
Samaritan  village  with  Kittium  in  Cyprus,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  The  strange  statue  was 
explained  by  a  discovery,  in  1584,  of  a  marble 
pedestal  bearing  the  inscription,  Semoni  sanco 
Deo  fidio  sacrum  Sex.  Pompejus  .  .  .  donum  dedit. 
Justin,  without  douVit,  was  misled  by  this  inscrip- 
tion. The  Clementine  Homilies  speak  of  Simon's 
parents,  and  his  education  in  Greek  and  magic  at 
Alexandria,  and  represent  him  as  originally  one 
of  the  thirty  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  He 
travelled  about  with  Helena,  giving  himself  out  as 
the  highest  power,  superior  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  representing  Helena  as  having  descend- 
ed from  the  highest  heaven,  and  being  the  mother 
of  all  and  of  wisdom.  Many  magical  tricks 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  commanded  statues 
to  walk,  walked  without  injury  in  the  fire,  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  serpent  or  goat,  opened 
locked  doors,  etc.  The  relations  between  him 
and  Peter  are  especially  dwelt  upon  and  elabo- 
rated. They  held  a  disputation  in  Ca;sarea  Strato- 
nis,  which  lasted  three  days.  Simon  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  spreading  calumnies  about 
Peter,  but  ever  pursued  by  the  apostle,  until 
finally,  at  Antioch,  Simon  was  compelled  b}'  the 
latter  to  confess  his  own  collusion  with  Satan,  and 
the  apostle's  right  to  the  claim  of  a  true  apostle 
of  Christ.  Another  series  of  traditions  cluster 
around  Simon's  sojourn  at  Rome.  Grimm's  state- 
ment, that  the  entire  early  church  connected  Peter 
with  Rome,  which  he  visited  to  oppose  Simon,  is 
not  true  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Tertnllian 
follows  closely  .Justin  and  Iren.-pus,  who  do  not 
connect  Peter  with  Simon's  .sojourn  there.  Tlie 
ca.se  is  different  in  the  third  century,  when  Hijv 
polytus  speaks  of  Simon's  controversy  at  Rome 
with  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  magician, 
.seeing  his  influence  waning,  ordered  himself  to 
be  buried  alive,  alleging  he  would  rise  again  the 
third  day.  His  disciples  did  as  he  desired,  but 
found  him  dead  on  opening  the  grave.  Here 
Simon's  sojourn  at  Rome  is  put  in  the  reign  of 
Xero,  while  Justin  puts  it  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Henceforth  the  story  of  the  Roman  meet- 
ing between  Peter  and  Simon  is  associated  with 
the  Clementine  descriptions.  Thither  the  Uiagi- 
ciau  fled,  pursued  by  the  apostle.     His  death  is 


differently  related.  According  to  some,  he  prom' 
ised  to  fly  to  heaven,  and  in  fact  did  succeed  in 
flying,  until,  stopped  by  the  prayer  of  Peter,  he 
fell  dead  to  the  earth.  According  to  others,  over- 
come with  shame  and  chagrin,  he  threw  himself 
from  a  rock  {Coust.  Ap.,  vi.  8  sqq.  ;  Arnob. : 
Adc.  genles,  ii.  12;  Cyrill.  :  I/ieros.,  vi.  1.5,  etc.). 

2.  Simon's  Si/slem.  —  The  Fathers  agree  in  rep- 
resenting Simon  as  the  corj-phjeus  of  the  heretics, 
from  whom  came  the  devilish  poison  of  heresy. 
From  Justin  on,  a  communion  or  sect  is  spoken 
of  who  recognized  him  as  leader,  or  worshipped 
him  as  God.  Justin  expressly  speaks  of  the 
"  Sinionian  system"  (ApoL.  ii.  14).  Irenieus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian  (De  an.,  57), 
Origen,  and  even  Celsus,  speak  of  the  sect  of  the 
Simonians.  Epiphanius  and  Eusebius  sjieak  of 
its  gi-adual  disappearance,  and  Theodoret,  of  its 
extinction.  The  Simonian  teachings  gradually 
take  on  the  form  of  an  elaborate  gnostic  system. 
Simon  is  the  highest  power,  the  father  over  all. 
Helena  is  the  prolific  mother  from  whom  he  gets 
the  idea  of  creating  angels  and  archangels.  She 
brings  them  forth  ;  and  they,  in  turn,  create  the 
world.  These  angels,  which  do  not  know  their 
father,  out  of  jealousy  detain  their  mother  in 
captivity.  Confined  for  centuries,  she  passes  from 
one  female  body  to  another,  until  she  at  last  is 
found  in  a  brothel  at  Tj-re.  Simon  descended 
from  heaven,  and  freed  his  lost  .sheep,  and  eman- 
cipated those  who  believed  in  him  from  the  world 
and  the  service  of  the  angels  who  created  it.  This 
is  in  general  the  view  of  Tertullian  (De  an.,  34), 
Ilippolytus  (v.  19  sqq.),  Epiphanius,  and,  in  part, 
Theodoret.  Ilippolytus  (v.  7  sq.),  however, 
speaks  of  another  and  quite  different  Simonian 
system,  and  mentions  a  writing  by  Simon,  the 
ixTxtx^acir  firyii?.?/  (the  Great  Denial).  Simon,  as 
the  great  power  above  all,  is  called  the  iaruc,  a 
designation  which  the  Clementines  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  also  mention.  Jerome  {Com.  in 
Mallh.,  cxxiv.)  preserves  Simon's  words  to  this 
effect :  "  I  am  the  word  of  God,  I  am  the  light, 
the  paraclete,  the  all  of  God." 

The  following  may  be  said  concerning  the 
gTowth  and  development  of  the  Simonian  sect. 
Simon  was  originally  the  false  Messiah.  A  sect 
of  Samaritans  sprung  up  who  worshipped  him 
as  the  most  high  God.  .\round  his  person  was 
formed  a  gnostic  system  compounded  of  mytho- 
logical and  Christian  elements.  Baur  (Manich. 
Si/.il.,  468  sqq.)  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
myth  of  Simon  and  Helena  was  a  niodificatioi 
of  the  Pho'nician  mytliology;  the  sun-god  (Mel- 
quarth,  Baal)  representing  the  male,  and  the 
moon-god  (Astarte)  representing  the  female  prin- 
ciple. These  two  principles  are  represented  as  a 
syzygy  from  whicii  all  things  that  exist  have  been 
developed.  The  fall  is  connected  with  the  woman, 
and  redenijition  with  Simon,  who  descends  from 
heaven,  and  makes  the  highest  revelation.  See 
Mosheim:  Inslidil.  h.  eccl.  mai.  sect.,  i.  389  sqq.  ; 
SiMsoN :  Lehen  u.  Lehre  Simon's  d.  Mag.,  iu  III- 
GEx's  ZeitschriJ).  1811 ;  the  different  works  upon 
Gnosticism;  and  Miii.i.ER:  Gesch.  d.  Kosmologie, 
etc..  Halle,  1860,  pp.  284  sqq. ;  [Lii"Sius :  Simon 
d.  Magus,  in  Schknkki.'s  Bihel-LeTilou,  vol.  v.; 
18"."),  pp.  301-321  ;  Schakf  :  Cliurcli  History,  Tey. 
ed.,  1S83,  vol.  ii.  461  sqq. ;  HiLGEXFEi-r> :  Kelzer- 
ge.ich.  1884,  163  sqq.].  W.  MOLLKR. 
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SIMON,  Richard,  tin-  founder  of  biblical  isago- 
gics:  b  at  Oi.ii[>e,  .May  13,  1038;  d.  thi-re  April, 
11,  1712.  He  early  became  a  novice  of  tlie  Ora- 
torians ;  but,  as  the  prescribed  ascetical  practices 
embarrassed  his  studies,  he  left  the  order,  anil 
studied  with  privat<!  snpjxirt  in  Paris.  His  con- 
nection, however,  with  the  Oratorians,  was  not 
altogether  dissolved.  In  1662  he  again  entered 
the  order  as  novice,  having  obtained  permission 
to  continue  his  studies;  but  he  never  felt  at  home 
in  the  order.  The  Oratorians  were  at  that  time 
r?.ther  successful  competitors  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  this  circumstance  drew 
tbem  nearer  towards  the  .lansenists.  I5ut  Simon, 
so  to  speak,  a  rationalist  by  nature,  felt  averse  to 
the  Jansenists ;  and  these  conflicting  tendencies 
raide  his  position  in  the  order  somewhat  ditticult. 
Hjwas  first  .sent  to  Juilly  to  teach  pliilosophy, 
but  afterwanls  appointed  at  the  library  of  the 
Older  in  Paris  to  catalogue  its  Oriental  manu- 
.scripts,  —  a  task  which  was  fully  congenial  to  him, 
and  of  great  advantage  in  his  biblical  studies. 
After  the  publication,  however,  of  his  great  work 
ov  isagogics,  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  the 
order;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
mostly  in  his  native  city,  in  literary  retirement. 

The  earlier  works  of  Simon  have  no  si>ecial 
interest,  —  Fitles  ecctesia  orientalis  (1671),  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Italian  of  Gaudini's  "  Travels 
among  lite  Maroniles"  (1675),  Comparai.ion  ties  cere- 
monies (lesjui/s  aoec  la  discipline  cle  I'iSgtise  (1681), 
Hisloire  de  I'origine  des  rerenus  eccli'siastif/ues 
(1681),  etc.  But  in  1085  appeared  his  HisUiire 
critiqite  du  Vieux  Testament,  and  it  was  followed 
by  his  Ilistoire  critique  du  tezte  du  N.  T.  (1689), 
Hisloire  critique  des  versions  du  X.  T.  (1090),  ami 
Hiitoire  critique  des  principaux  commentateurs  du 
.V.  T.  (1093).  The  first  part  of  the  work  was 
done  in  1078.  It  was  pa.ssed  by  the  censor,  and 
jjrinted;  but  its  publication  was  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  to  the  king.  Meanwhile, 
.some  stray  copies  iKigan  to  circulate,  and  attract- 
ed attention  ;  and  Ho.ssuet,  on  this  occasion  acting 
io  unison  with  the  Jansenists,  succeeded  in  having 
the  work  suppre.ssed.  The  whole  edition  was  de- 
sti'oyed ;  and  only  a  few  copies,  in  the  ])os.sessioii 
of  private  persons,  were  saved.  From  one  of 
those  copies  the  Amstenlam  bookseller,  Klzevir, 
made  a  very  incorrect  edition  in  1679  ;  and  from 
that  edition  Noel  Aubert  de  Versd  made  his  Latin 
translation,  1681.  Finally,  the  author  himself, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  left  the  order  of  the 
Oratorians,  published  an  authentic  edition  at  Rot- 
terdam, lOs.j.  It  was  anonymous,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  bear  the  name  of  the  author. 

The  work  in  its  totality  is  the  first  scientific 
attempt  at  writing  the  history  of  the  Bible  con- 
sidered as  a  lit<'rary  product;  and,  in  view  of  the 
immense  amount  of  research  whicli  since  that 
time  has  been  UvstowiMl  on  the  subject,  the  idea 
of  such  an  undertaking  commands  res|>ect,  lioth 
on  account  of  its  originality  and  on  account  of 
the  courage  it  presuppo.ses.  The  execution  bears, 
of  course,  the  marks  of  its  time,  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  maUirials  and  the  insuffic-iency  of  the 
tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  author;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  also  bears  the  marks  of  his 
narrowness  and  iwculiarities,  his  hobbies,  and  his 
antipathies.  The  amount  of  criticism  which  the 
worK  called  forth  was  enormous;  and  as   Simon 


was  a  somewhat  ticklish  person,  of  a  not  altogether 
lovely  temper,  he  could  overlook  nothing.  The 
first  attacks,  by  Weil,  a  converted  Jew  from  Metz, 
and  .Spanheim,  Prussian  amba.ssador  in  London, 
with  the  respon.ses  of  Simon,  are  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Rotterdam  edition  of  the  first  part. 
Hut  more  vehement  and  more  protracted  contro- 
versies ensued,  with  Isaak  Voss,  Jean  le  Clerc 
(Clericus),  and  others.  Generally  speaking,  the 
literary  historj-  of  the  work  is  very  interesting, 
as  most  of  the  questions  brought  forward  in  the 
controversies  were  new  ;  but  it  is  also  difficult,  as 
Simon  published  most  of  his  answers  pseudony- 
mously. 

Having  criticised  so  many  other  translations 
of  the  Bible,  Simon  at  last  undertook  to  make  one 
himself.  The  works  appeared  in  1702,  in  four 
volumes,  printed  at  Trevoux,  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however; 
and  Bossuet  took  pains  to  gather  from  the  trans- 
lation a  sufficient  number  of  heresies,  especially 
of  a  Socinian  color.  The  book  was  forbidden, 
first  l\v  episcopal  authority  in  some  single  dio- 
ceses, then  by  royal  authority  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Simon  did  his  utmost  to  avoid  the  verdict, 
but  in  vain.  Among  his  later  works  are  Lettres 
choisies  de  M.  Simon  (1700-0.5,  3  vols.),  and  BiM- 
otheque  critique  (1708,  3  vols.),  both  of  which  con- 
tained striking  evidences  of  the  inimen.se  learning 
of  the  author,  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  time.  His  papers  and  his 
excellent  librarj-  he  bequeathed  to  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  but  during  the  Revolution  most  of 
them  disappeared.  See  the  elaborate  and  reliable 
biography  of  Richard  Simon  by  K.  H.  Graf,  in 
Strassl/uryer  theolog.  Beilrdr/e,  1817,  pp.  158-242; 
[ahso  G.  Ma.sson:  Richard  Simon,  London,  1867; 
and  A.  Behnl'S  :  Richard  Simon  el  son  Hisloire 
critique  du  ]'ieux  Testament,  Lausanne,  1869 ;  the 
same :  Xolice  biilioqruphique  sur  Richard  Simon, 
Basel,  1882,  48  pp.]'.  ED.  RELS8. 

SIMON  OF  TOURNAY  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  was 
the  first  who  applied  the  Aristotelian  pl.ilosophy 
to  theology,  which  circumstance  filled  his  lecture- 
room  to  overflowing,  but  also  seems  to  have  made 
him  crazy  from  vanity.  .Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
that  one  day  he  exclaimed,  "O  JesusI  what  have 
I  not  done  for  the  consolidation  of  thy  doctrine, 
though  I  could  have  done  so  very  mucli  more  for 
its  destruction  !"  after  which  he  lost  the  powers 
of  speech  and  memory,  and  had  lo  learn  his 
li'tters  over  again ;  but  lie  ne\er  reached  farther 
than  spelling  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Thomas  Canliiiratensis  ascribes  the  famous  saying 
about  the  three  imixistors — Mo.ses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  —  to  him.  But  Henry  of  (Jhent  who 
]  was  a  canon  of  Tournay,  and  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
I  bonne  in  1280,  and  who,  consequently,  ought  to 
!  know,  says  nothing  of  tho.se  stories  in  s|K>aking  of 
]  Simon.  "None  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  Imt 
they  are  said  to  be  in  [n-rfect  harmony  with  the 
doctrinal  .system  of  the  church.        <'.  hciimidt. 

SIMONY  is,  according  to  canon  law,  the  heavi- 
est of  all  I'cclesiastical  crimes  {delicta  mere  rccte- 
siaslicti},  and  has  found  its  most  pregnant  ilesprip- 
tion  ill  €-.  21,  §  1 ;  r.  1,  qu.  1.  The  name  is  d<'riveil 
from  Simon  Magus  (.Acts  viii.  18J;  and  by  degrees, 
as  the  view  developed  of  urdiualion  by  ifie  laying- 
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on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  as  a  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tlie  power  of  forgiving  sin, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  ordination  naturally 
became  a  crime  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie 
idea  gradually  extended  to  the  buying  or  selling 
of  any  ecclesiastical  offices,  and,  in  the  controversy 
between  tlie  Pope  and  the  emperor  concerning 
investiture,  it  formed  the  principal  weapon  in  the 
liands  of  the  Pope.  Later  on,  the  idea  extended 
still  farther:  it  became  simony  to  obtain  admission 
to  a  monastic  order  by  money,  or  to  buy  or  sell  the 
riijht  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  SCHEURL. 

SIMPLICIUS,  Pope  468-483,  was  a  friend  of 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  took 
part  in  the  Monophysite  controversy  by  con- 
demning Tiraotheus  Ailurus,  Petrus  Jlougus, 
John  of  Apamea,  Paul  of  Ephesus,  and  Peter  the 
fuller.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  church  on 
March  2.  "  JTEUDECKER. 

SIN.  1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
only  in  Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16,  in  connection  with 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  is  described  as  "  the 
strength  of  Egypt."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vul- 
gate with  Pelusium,  "the  clayey  or  muddy"  town, 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Tineh 
("tineli"  signifying  murf).  Pelusium  is  famous 
for  the  many  battles  fought  here.  Here  Sethon 
drove  back  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  here 
Cambyses  defeated  Psammenitus  (Herod.,  II.  141, 
III.  lb  sq.).  The  Persians  defeated  here  also 
Xectanebos  (Diod.,  16,  42  sq.). 

2.  A  wilderness  between  Elim  and  Rephidim, 
where  the  Israelites  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  after  their  departure  out  of 
the  land  of  Eg\-pt,  and  where  they  received 
quails  and  manna.  It  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
region  near  the  source  of  Murkha,  south  of  Ras 
Zelima,  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  el  kaa, 
which  reaches  from  the  south  end  of  the  Ileroo- 
politan  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh 
in  the  north.  Its  desolate  aspect  appears  to  have 
)iroduced  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  Israel- 
ites.     [CI.  Exod.  xvi.  3.]  LEYRER. 

SIN.  Though  Scripture  gives  no  definition  of 
the  idea  of  sin,  it  leaves  no  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sin  unnoticed,  but  gives  a  full  account  of 
how  sin  penetrated  into  human  nature  by  the  fall 
of  man,  how  it  develops  into  special  acts  through 
the  .self-determination  of  man,  and  how  its  power 
is  finally  broken  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  God. 
This  account  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  historical 
development  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  sin  :  the 
impulses  which  pushed  on  the  development  it  de- 
rived from  tlie  steadily  increasing  clearness  and 
depth  with  which  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  neces- 
sity, and  their  reciprocal  relation,  were  conceived. 

The  older  Fathers,  tlie  apologists,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tatian,  Athenagoras,  andTheophilusof  Anti- 
och,  as  well  as  Irena-us,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Atlianasius,  the  two  Gregories.  Chrysostom,  Cyril 
of  .Ieru.salem,  and  Methodius,  defined  sin  as  opjx)- 
sition  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  and  affirmed  that 
such  an  iniquity  involved  death  as  its  necessary 
consequence.  But,  tliough  they  were  well  aware 
that  sin  hatl  spread  throughout  the  whole  human 
race  without  leaving  one  single  human  being 
as  an  exception,  they  did  not  put  that  univer- 
sal state  of  iniquity  in  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  fall  of  Adam.  Every  single  sin,  they 
taught,  is  an  act  of  free  will,  and,  in  its  relation 


to  the  sin  of  Adam,  only  a  repetition  ;  and  conse- 
quently an  infant  is  as  incapable  of  committing 
a  sin  as  unable  to  do  any  thing  good.  Even  Ter- 
tuUian,  though  he  taught  that  the  sinfulness  of 
human  nature,  with  death  as  its  consequence,  is 
propagated  by  generation  (corpus  tradui  anima), 
asserted  that  man  in  his  natural  state  had  still  the 
power  to  do  good,  that  the  natural  state  of  man 
was  not  one  of  sin  and  guilt.  It  was  first  during 
the  controversy  between  Pelagius  and  Augustine 
that  people  became  conscious  of  the  contradiction 
between  sin  as  an  act  of  individual  freedom  and 
sin  as  the  result  of  organic  necessity.  Pelagius 
and  his  adlierents,  Celestius,  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
and  others,  held  that  the  propagation  of  sin  by  gen- 
eration is  unthinkable ;  that  good  and  evil  are  not 
born  with  us,  but  done  by  us ;  that  man  has  now 
the  same  nature  as  Adam  had  when  he  was  cre- 
ated ;  that  sin  is  an  act  of  free  will,  etc.  Thus 
the  concupiscenlia,  or  that  sensual  movement  from 
which,  when  not  governed  by  man,  sin  originates, 
is  not  an  effect  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  but,  like  death 
itself,  an  element  of  the  very  nature  of  man ;  and 
between  the  sins  of  Adam  and  those  of  his  off- 
spring there  is  no  other  connection  than  that  of 
example  and  imitation  :  the  power  wliich  sin  ex- 
ercises over  man  is  simply  the  power  of  habit. 
Augustine,  w  ho  in  his  earlier  writings  spoke  with 
marked  composure  about  Manicheisni,  but  who 
afterwards  absolutely  submitted  to  the  idea  of  a 
total  change  of  human  nature,  spiritual  and  phys- 
ical, as  the  result  of  the  first  sin,  placed  against 
the  Pelagian  views  the  following  propositions: 
that  the  sin  of  self-vindication  and  disobedience 
which  Adam  committed  with  free  self-determina- 
tion completely  corrupted  his  whole  nature ;  that 
the  corruption  consists  in  concuphcentia,  or  the 
dominion  of  the  lower  sensual  instincts  over  the 
spirit,  which  unfits  man  for  good,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  sin  by  his  own  power ; 
that  the  corruption  and  its  consequence,  death,  are 
propagated  by  generation,  which  means  that  sin 
is  hereditary  sin  (liliam  oriijinis,peccatum  originaU), 
and  the  offspring  of  Adam  amassa  perdilionis ;  that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  not  only  one  of  sin, 
but  one  of  guilt  and  punishment,  as  sin  and  guilt 
are  correlative  ideas,  etc.  Between  these  two 
extremes  Semi-Pelagianism  reared  its  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  man,  though  the  victim  of  heredi- 
tarj-  sin,  and  subject  to  death,  has  still  a  desire 
for  good.  His  powers  have  been  weakened  ;  he  is 
neither  completely  dead  nor  fully  alive ;  he  is  sick. 
But  the  liberum  arbitrium  has  not  been  lost.  In 
vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  will,  however, 
Semi-Pelagianism  actually  oversteps  the  dividing- 
line  between  Pelagiauism  and  Augustinism,  and 
sides  with  the  former ;  and  it  continued  to  incline 
that  way,  even  in  the  milder  forms  which  it  de- 
veloped after  its  condemnation. 

In  the  East,  John  of  Damascus,  the  systema- 
tizer  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church,  taught 
that  death,  and  the  loss  of  communion  with  God 
and  converse  with  the  angels,  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  first  sin,  and  are  propagated 
by  generation  and  birth.  But  he  knows  nothing 
of  an  unfitness  for  good  and  an  hereditary-  guilt 
propagated  in  the  same  manner:  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  him,  man  is  still  as  free  as  Adam 
was  on  the  day  of  his  creation ;  and  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  man  was  created,  and  which 
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consists  in  reason  and  a  free  will.  !ia.s  not  been  lust,  i 
The  later  Greek  theologians,  Theodoras,  .Studita,  i 
Theophvlact,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  and  others, ' 
followed  in  the  same  track.  In  the  West  the  sub- 1 
ject  received  a  very  peculiar  treatment  by  John  i 
Scotus  J>igena.  In  his  system  of  Platonizing 
philosophy,  he  ascribed  to  sin,  not  as  Augustine  | 
■did,  a  relative,  but  an  ab.solute,  necessity;  and 
thereby  he  really  de.stroyed  tlie  sin  idea.  Sin,  he 
said,  is  an  element  of  human  nature,  just  as  evil  is 
an  element  of  the  universe;  and  consequently  sin 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  })erfect  development  of 
human  nature,  as  evil  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  universe.  But  by  itself  evil  is  only 
sometliing  negative,  the  mere  negation  of  good, 
and  has  no  i«)sitlve  e.xi.stence,  as  little  as  sin.  Eri- 
gena,  however.  e.xerci.sed  very  little  influence  on 
this  point;  and.  generally  siieaking,  mediitval  the- 
ology may  be  said  to  have  left  the  subject  nearly 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  received  it.  Of  the 
schoolmen,  .\nselm  of  Canterbury,  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, and  Thoma-s  Aquinas  expounded  the  dogma 
on  the  basis  of  the  category  of  necessity;  Abe- 
lard,  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  Scotists  generally,  on 
the  basis  of  the  category  of  freedom.  According 
to  the  former,  sin  is  disobedience  to  God,  caused 
bv  pride,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  race  is  the 
eftect  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  In  Adam,  the  person 
corrupted  nature  (percntum  nriginale  originans)  : 
in  his  offspring,  nature  corrupts  the  person  (pecca- 
tum  originate  origiiuilum).  Consequently,  although 
the  senses  are  by  thein.selves  not  of  the  character 
of  sin,  and  only  enter  as  an  eli-ment  into  the 
single,  actual  sin,  hereditary  sin  is,  nevertheless, 
truly  sin,  and  the  unbaptized  infant  is  justly 
damned.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  neither  Abe- 
lard  nor  Duns  Scotus  recognized  the  existence  of 
hereditary  sin.  That  which  was  lost  by  the  fall 
of  Adam  was,  according  to  Duns  .Scotus,  the  /u.<- 
Ulia  origirialis  :  and  the  Scotists  in  general  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  free  activity  of  man,  a  cir- 
-cumstance  which  aided  them  considerably  in  the 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  immaculate  conception. 
In  all  essential  |)oints  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages  agreed  with  the  school- 
men. To  them,  too,  sin  had  its  root  in  the  inner- 
most core  of  the  human  personality,  the  self,  the 
I,  an<l  consi-sted  in  the  turning-away  of  the  crea- 
ture from  his  Creator;  while  the  Cathari,  the 
Albigenses,  and  other  media'Val  sects,  sought  the 
source  of  sin  in  the  very  body  of  man. 

A  deeper  conception  of  the  dogma  was  prepared 
by  the  Reformers  through  the  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  sin  to  which  they  ap|HMl"'d.  On  the  one 
siile.  Protestantism  awukeneil  a  more  vivid  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  organic  necessity 
of  sin;  on  the  other,  it  more  strongly  vindicated 
the  individual  {MTson,  and  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  as  one  of  its  chief  principles.  A  new 
and  fuller  mediation  between  the  two  op|iosit<! 
elements  of  the  doctrine  was  neces.sarv,  and  Ihi- 
change  is  already  ap|>arent  in  the  Hynd>olical  books 
both  of  the  Lutheran  ami  the  Ki-f<irnied  Church. 
The  Lutheran  theologians  (Irrhanl,  (juetisledt, 
and  others,  starting  from  the  distiui-lion  between 
pen'titum  original^  originaii.i  (the  fall)  and  the  ptc- 
catuin  originate  originalniii  (hereilitary  sin>,  detlned 
the  latter  as  a  loss  of  the  original  ix'rfeetion,  en- 
tailing a  lack  of  true  knowledge,  love,  and  fear  of 
God;  as  a  faulty  ronciijii.ifnilia  rising  from  a  com- 


plete corruption  of  the  body  in  all  its  qualities,  so 
that  the  capacity  for  salvation  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
possibility;  as  a  reatus  (guilt)  which  brings  man, 
on  account  of  the  evil  which  is  propagated  in  him, 
under  the  wrath  and  judgment  of  God.  Calvin, 
although,  on  account  of  his  supralapsarian  views, 
he  exiK'rienced  some  difficulties  in  refuting  the 
charge  that  he  made  God  the  origin  of  evil,  taught, 
neverthele.s.s.  that  hereditary  sin  is  connected  w  ith 
guilt ;  and  the  later  Reformed  theologians,  Pola- 
nus,  Alstedt,  van  Til,  and  others,  defined  the  fall 
ivs  a  breach  of  the  faulus  naltira,  and  sin  as  a 
(lefcclus  nalm-a;.  A  transition  to  a  stronger  em- 
phasizing and  a  more  minute  elaboration  of  the 
second  element  of  the  doctrine,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  became  visible  in  Calixtus  (who  rejected 
the  idea  of  hereditary  sin  as  a  guilt)  and  the  .syn- 
cretists  in  general ;  and  during  the  period  of  ra- 
tionalism and  supernaturalism  the  movement  was 
completed.  The  rationalists,  who  generally  liked 
better  to  speak  of  the  dignity  of  man  than  of 
his  sin,  argued  that  a  transferrence  of  the  guilt 
of  Adain  to  his  offspring  contradicted  tlie  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  justice  of  God ;  and  instead  of 
hereditary  sin,  which  term  they  hated,  they  .spoke 
of  a  certain  weakness  of  the  will,  a  certain  incli- 
nation towards  the  sensuous  side  of  existence,  a 
certain  instinct  for  pleasure,  etc.,  which  was  propa- 
gated by  example,  or  perhaps  by  generation,  but 
which  formed  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature  as 
created  by  (lod,  and  presented  no  insupoiable  ob- 
stacle to  the  absolute  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  The  principal  representatives  of  these 
views  were  llenke.  Stein  bart,  ICberhard,  \\'egschei- 
der,  and  De  Wette.  The  supernaturali.sts  were, 
of  course,  very  far  from  going  this  length.  Nev- 
ertheless, Reusch  explained  the  transferrence  of 
guilt  from  Adam  to  liis  offspring  by  an  iiitpulalio 
melapligsiai ;  God  knowing  that  in  Adam's  place 
any  and  every  man  would  have  sinned  like  liim. 
Reinhard  explained  the  fall  as  a  kind  of  poisoning, 
and  hereditary  sin  as  the  inheritance  of  a  poisoned 
constitution.  Indeed,  most  of  the  sujH'rnatural- 
ists,  such  as  Michaelis,  G.  F.  .Seller,  Bretschneider, 
and  others,  taught  that  no  man  is  declared  guilty, 
and  surrendered  to  punishment,  on  account  of  the 
sin  of  .\datu  and  the  sinfidne.ss  he  has  inherited 
from  .Vdam,  l)ut  only  on  account  of  those  actual 
sins  in  which,  with  free  self-det<'nnination,  he 
allows  his  sinful  disposition  to  realize  itself. 

It  is  apparent,  that,  in  the  whole  process  of  de- 
velo|pim'nt  as  above  described,  each  onward  step 
has  bi'en  aecipiiiplished  by  a  more  or  less  one- 
sided emphasis  on  one  of  the  two  element.s  of  the 
ilogma,  —  the  organic  necessity,  or  the  individual 
freedom.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  theology 
of  our  age,  that  a  perfect  mediation  between  the 
two  op|iosite,s  is  now  demanded.  Daub's  attempt, 
in  his  ./i///rt.<  /.icAnrioM,  at  explaining  the  origin  of 
evil  as  having  taken  place  before  the  creation  of 
man,  found  no  favor;  but,  under  the  influencu 
of  the  Hegelian  philo.so|ihy,  Marheineke,  in  his 
dnmdtiititn  ilrr  Ihfniog.  Morat,  detlni'd  sin  as  a 
contradiction  between  the  linite  and  the  intinit<t 
spirit,  necessarily  arising  from  tin-  alistrnct,  un- 
eon.scious  unity  of  (iod  and  man,  and  lus  necessa- 
rily resulting  in  a  concrete  and  conscious  unity ; 
and  this  idea  did  Hot  prove  altogether  slerile. 
By  Vatke,  Romany,  and  others,  sin  was  repre- 
Meiit<-d   as   a   necessary   transition    through   evil, 
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without  which  man  can  neither  fully  know  nor 
fully  do  that  which  is  good:  and  generally  the 
Hegelian  .school  of  theology  taught  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sin  as  a  condition  of  the  development 
of  tlie  human  spirit.  Schleiermacher,  however, 
abandoned  this  track.  He  sought  to  establish 
unity  by  explaining  sin  as  a  double  fact,  —  a  free 
deed  of  the  subject  on  the  one  side,  and  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  objective  development  on  the 
other,  —  and  the  sinful  state  of  man  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  his  nature,  not  necessary  to  it ;  so 
that  we  become  conscious  of  our  sins,  partly  as 
something  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  partly 
as  something  which  has  its  cause  outside  of  our 
being.  Later  theologians  generally  show  an  in- 
fluence either  from  Hegel  or  from  Schleiermacher, 
and  their  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  gen- 
eially  shaped  after  one  of  those  two  models.  I5ut 
h'.rdly  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  established 
a  perfect  balance  between  freedom  and  necessity 
in  their  solutions  of  the  problem.  Nitzsch,  Jlar- 
tejsen,  and  Kothe  incline  towards  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  will ;  Lange,  Thomasius,  and 
P'lilippi  towards  the  absolute  necessity  of  organic 
nature.  F.  dokt enbach. 

Lit.  —  The  greatest  work  in  this  department 
is  Julius  MiIller's  Die  Chrisdiche  Lchre  von  der 
SUnde,  Breslau,  1839-44,  2  vols.,  6th  ed.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1877,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  trans.,  Chrislian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  from  3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1852,  2  vols.,  from 
5th  ed.,  1877.  Of  recent  treatments  of  the  subject 
may  be  mentioned,  John  Tulloch :  C/oislian 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edinburgh,  1876;  A.  Brown: 
The  Doctrine  of  Sin,  London,  1881.  The  doctrine 
is,  of  course,  treated  in  every  work  upon  sjstera- 
atic  theology  and  in  innumerable  essays.  The 
profound  work  of  Jon.a.than  Edwards,  The 
Great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  deseiTes 
particular  mention.  See  Hagenbach's  History 
of  Doctrines. 

SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  (Matt.  xii. 
31,  32),  The,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  latter  is 
unforgivable  :  the  former  is  not.  As  ^latthew 
Henry  weU  says,  "  It  is  not  all  speaking  against 
the  person  or  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  some 
of  his  more  private  operations,  or  merely  the 
re.sisting  of  his  internal  working  hi  the  sinner 
himself,  that  is  here  meant;  for  who,  then,  should 
be  saved?"  But  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  implies  complete  deadness  to  spiritual 
things ;  so  that  holiness  is  hateful  and  hated,  j 
Wherever  there  is  apprehension  felt  that  the 
"unpardonable  sin"  has  been  connnitted,  there 
has  been  no  commission  of  it ;  for  he  who  really 
sins  in  this  way  feels  no  contrition.  And  the 
latter  fact  is  the  reason  why  it  is  never  forgiven. 
The  sinner  continues  obstinate  and  malignant  till 
his  death.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  final 
impenitence.  Cf.  Lange  on  Matthew  (Am.  ed., 
p.  227);  Philip  Schaff:  Die  Siinde  wider  den 
heiliyen  Geist,  Halle,  1841 ;  A.  von  Oettingen  : 
De  peccato  in  spirituin  sanctum,  Dorpat,  1850  ; 
Lemme:  Die  Siinde  wider  d.  heiligen  Geist,  Breslau, 
1883 ;  and  art.  by  Hermann  AVeiss,  in  Herzog  *, 
vol.  .x.vi.  182-I!)ii. 

SIN-OFFERINGS.     See  Offerings. 

SINS,  The  Forgiveness  of,  is  the  negative  effect 
of  justilicatiuii.  which  in  conception  precedes  the 
positive,  adoilion,  and  rests  as  the  subjective  im- 


partation  of  the  work  of  Christ  upon  the  atone- 
ment as  the  objective  fact.  The  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Xum.  iv.  14,  xviii.  19  ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  14 ;  Ps.  ciii.  10, 12, 13,  cxxx.  4  ;  Isa. 
lii. ;  Mic.  vii.  18, 19,  etc.),  where,  however,  it  rests 
upon  sacrifices  (see  Offerings)  ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
immediate  result  of  Christ's  death  (JIatt.  xxvi. 
28  ;  Rom.  iv.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col. 
i.  13 ;  cf.  Heb  ix.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  IS,  19),  and  again 
as  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  (Matt.  vi.  12,  Ix. 
2;  Luke  vii.  47;  Acts  ii.  38,  xiii.  38;  Rom.  iii. 
25;  Col.  ii.  13).  Man,  renouncing  all  works  and 
all  merits,  is  forgiven  out  of  God's  grace,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ's  merits,  through  faith  (Matt.  ix. 
2;  Rom.  iii.  25,  iv.  4,  5).  Righteousness  is,  how- 
ever, reckoned  as  the  condition  of  faith  (Acts 
xiii.  39 ;  Gal.  ii.  16).  Forgiveness,  which  removes 
guilt  and  its  attendant  punishment  (Rom.  v.  19), 
and  sin  itself  (Rom.  viii.  2  sqq.)  is  granted  to  all 
believers  (cf.  Rom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22). 
See  Sin  against  the  Holt  Spirit. 

In  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine, 
there  was  at  first  no  clear  luiderstanding  of  the 
relations  of  God  and  man  in  the  act  of  forgive- 
ness ;  and  so  the  apostolic  Fathers  represented  it 
simply  as  the  result  of  the  atonement,  and  con- 
ditioned it  upon  a  better  life.  Clement  of  Rome 
conditions  it  upon  "faith,"  i.e.,  in  the  concMition 
of  the  time,  mere  reception  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  obedience  to  the  divine  commands; 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  upon  "  faith  "  and  re- 
pentance, only  once  possible  ;  Justin  ^Martyr,  upon 
"  faith,"  baptism,  and  a  righteous  life ;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  upon  "  faith  "  and  good  works : 
Origen,  in  his  commentary  upon  Romans,  upon 
"  faith,"  but  in  other  places  adds  good  work.-', 
which  he  enumerates,  —  baptism,  martyrdom,  re- 
pentance, virtue,  ahns,  forgiveness  of  sins  against 
us,  conversion  of  a  sinner,  brotherly  love.  The 
Latin  Fathers  —  Ireuceus,  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian 
—  attribute  forgiving  efficacy  to  baptism  and  to 
good  works,  as  alms,  and  lay  great  stress  upon 
penance.  So  the  Gieek  Fathers  —  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Xazianzen,  The- 
odoret,  Clirysostom  —  condition  forgiveness  upon 
the  "  new  life,"  and  good  deeds  (martjTdom,  fast- 
ing, alms,  etc.).  Augustine  made  an  advance  in 
the  development  of  the  doctrine,  in  that  he  repre- 
sented forgiveness  as  a  declarative  act  of  God. 
He  maintained  that  the  works  which  justify  fol- 
low, not  precede,  justification.  But  Pelagian 
teaching,  that  forgiveness  was  only  a  work  of  the 
general  divine  grace,  and  Catholic  teaching  re- 
specting works  of  supererogation,  prevented  any 
immediate  u.se  from  Augustine's  advance.  John 
of  Damascus,  it  is  true,  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
faith,  —  one  mere  acceptance  of  truth,  the  other 
firm  confidence  ujion  God's  promises,  but  did  not 
attain  to  a  perception  of  the  connection  between 
the  latter  aud  forgiveness.  .Scot  us  Erigena  denied 
forgiveness,  since  all  that  man  needed  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  God  was  intellectual  perception  of  the 
evil.  Tlie  scholastic  theologians  were  Senu-Pela- 
gians.  They  taught  that  penance,  which  atoned 
foractu;d  sin,  consisted  in  contrition  of  the  heart, 
confession  of  the  mouth,  and  works  of  satisfac- 
tion, wliich  were  such  as  fasting,  prayers,  alms, 
flagellation,  pilgrimaging.     They  taught  also,  in 
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I'iivcir  ot  the  iloctriiie  of  purgatory,  tliat,  although 
jjuilt  could  be  forj^iven,  puiiishiiieut  followed  sin 
until  the  .soul  was  cleansed  by  the  purgatorial  fire. 
Th<!y  ewipha-sized  auricular  confession  and  indul- 
gences, the  eciuivaleut  for  penance,  and  thus  j.>er- 
verted  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness.  The  mystics 
of  tlie  middle  ages  emj^nusized  the  inward  con' 


the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  On  the  norti 
it  is  bounded  by  the  upland  nlaiii  of  Kr-Kahah; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Lin-Shauiner  mount.  A 
distinction  has  been  made  between  Sinai  and 
Iloreb;  and  Ileng-stenberg  (Aullienlie  dcs  Ptnla- 
teucli,  ii.  pp.  390  sq.),  with  whom  Robinson  {Re- 
searches ill  Palestine)  agrees,  ex])lains  the  change  in 


ncction  between  God  and  the  heart.    The  Koraan-  j  the  names,  in  that  he  makes  Horeb  the  mountain 
Catholic  doctrine,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  is   ridge,  and  Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which 


that  forgiveness  is  received  by  man  along  with 
faith,  hope,  and  love  through  Christ,  in  whom  he  is 
planted.  It  designates  baptism  as  the  only  instru- 
mental cause  of  justification,  and  hence  of  forgive- 
ness.   Uoinan-Catholic  theologians,  like  Uellarmin, 


the  Ten  Commandments  were  given.  Gesenius 
suggested  that  Sinai  might  be  the  more  general 
name,  and  lloreb  a  particular  peak ;  and  in  this 
conjecture  he  was  followed  by  Rosenniuller. 
Ewald  sees  not  a  local,  but  a  temporal,  difference 


eliminate  yet  more  decidedly  from  their  systems  in  the  use  of  both  names  (O'escliichle,  ii.  89,  note), 
the  doctrine  of  forgivene.-ss  as  removal  of  guilt.  |  According  to  Ewald,  Sinai  is  the  older  name, 
The  Lutheran  theologians  first  lay  the  enjpha-  therefore  it  occurs  in  the  ancient  song  of  Deborah 
«is  upon  God's  side,  in  that  they  teach  that  sin  ;  (Jndg.  v.  5)  ;  whereas  Horeb  is  not  discoverable 
is   atoned  for  by  the  vicarious  death   of  Jesus   before  the  time  of  the  fourth  narrator,  in  whose 


Christ.  The  removal  of  guilt  is  the  first  eftVct 
of  the  declaratory  and  forensic  act  of  justifica- 
tion. Faith  (assent)  in  connection  with  baptism 
is  the  only  condition  of  participation  in  the  work 


time,  however,  it  had  become  quite  prevalent. 
But  there  really  seems  to  be  no  local  ditTerence 
between  Iloreb  and  Sinai ;  but  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  author  using  the  name. 


of  Christ.  Among  Reformed  theologians  Zwingli '  Joseph  us  and  the  New  Testament  (Acts  vii.  oO, 
and  Calvin  present  forgiveness  as  an  act  of  38 ;  Gal.  iv.  21  sq.^  only  speak  of  Sinai ;  and 
God"s  grace  to  the  objects  of   his  electing  love,    modern  Arabs  call  the  whole  mountain  range  in 


grace  to  the  objects  ot  Ins  electing 
The  Reformed  symbols,  however,  agree  with  the 
Lutheran  in  connecting  forgiveness  immediately 
with  justification.  The  Socinians  and  Armini- 
ans  emphasize  the  human  side.  They  represent 
justification  as  forgiveness,  and  that  God  forgives 
sins  when  he  sees  faith  in  him,  and  obedience  to 
his  commands.  The  rationalists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  maintained  that 
forgiveness  depended  upon  repentance,  and  return 


range 

the  peninsula  Jebel-et-TCir,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  Sina,  though  Robinson  says  extremely 
rarely. 

As  to  the  locality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  spot.  Some,  as  liurckhardt  and 
Lepsius,  have  claimed  that  the  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  given  was  the  Jebel  Serbal. 
But  the  nature  of  the  country  around  Serbil  is 
against  this  hypothesis  (comp.   Dieterici :   heise- 


to  virtue.  The  supranaturalists  re-affirmed  the  |  Lildtr,  ii.  54  sq.).  A  second  hypothesis  is  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  objective  fact  one  which  claims  the  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  to  be  the 
of  Christ's  death  and  forgiveness,  but  weakened  |  Sinai  of  the  Bible.     This  hypothesis  was  advo- 


their  doctrine  respecting  the  latter  by  represent- 
ing that  its  principal  effect  was  removal  of  pun- 
ishment. 

The  speculative  theologians  have  endeavored  to 
find  how  correctiv  to  unite  the  human  and  divine 


cated  by  no  h'ss  an  authority  than  Robinson,  who 
was  followed  by  all  writers  and  travellers  till 
Ldon  de  Laborde  (in  his  Commentaire  sur  VExode 
Append.,  pj).  1,  41  sq.),  who  advocated  the  old 
tradition  in  favor  of   .Jebel  Musa,  and  was  fol- 


factors  in  the  workof  forgivene.ss.  Sehleierniacher  '  lowed  by  Krafl't,  Strauss,  Graul,  Ritter,  and  in 
finds  the  unity  thus:  forgiveness  (1)  is  an  effect  ,  part,  also,  by  Tischendorf.  Above  all  things,  it 
of  justification,  (2j  exists  whenever  man  in  repent-  i  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  notices  of  the 
ance  and  faith  enters  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  I  Bible.  According  to  Exod.  xix.  2  sq.,  the  Israel- 
and  (3)  is  no  result  of  a  divine  decree;  but  every  1  ites,  after  their  departure  from  Ue]iliidim,  came 
act  of  conversion  which  includes  the  conscious-  i  into  the  wilderness  of  .Siiuii,  and  i-manqu'd  be- 
ness  of  deliverance  from  guilt,  and  desert  of  pun- '  fore  the  mount.  God  sends  his  messagi'  by  .Moses 
ishment,  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  general  <lecr(  e  \  unto  the  people  out  of  the  mount,  to  tell  them  how 
to  justify  for  Christ's  sake.  Martensen  and  Rothe  he  will  receive  them  as  his  covenant  people, 
deny  that  forgivene.ss  is  |K)ssil>le  out  of  Christ.  '  Barriers  are  put  up,  to  prevent  any  of  the  people 
Nitz.sch  considers  forgiveness  a.s  a  direct  act  of  [  from  approaching  or  touching  the  mount.  "On 
God,  resultant  ujkdu  faith  in  the  atoning  death  the  tliinl  day  there  were  thunders  and  lightninjjs, 
of  Christ.  Lange  al.so  holds  fast  to  the  objec- ;  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice 
tivity  of  the  act,  which,  according  to  him,  is  jndi- )  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the 


cial.  |iOltTK.\l(.\fIl. 

SI'NAI,  i.e.,  "sharp-pointed,"  "toothed,"  or 
"notcliiMl"  (Exod.  xvi.  I;  Dent,  xxxiii.  2),  also 
Moimt  Sinai  (E.vod.  xix.  II,  IS,  2(1.  2.3,  xxiv.  10, 
xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  29,  32;  l.,<'V.  vii.  38,  xxv.  1, 
xxvi.  40,  xxvii.  31  ;  Num.  xxviii.  0),  also  Iloreb, 
i.e.,  "dry,"  "dried  up"  (Kxod.  iii.  1,  xvii.  0,  xxxiii 


iK-ople  that  wiis  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
Sloses  brought  forth  the  iK'ople  out  of  the  cam]i 
to  meet  with  (Jod ;  and  lliey  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount.  And  .Mount  Sinai  wiia  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  becau.se  the  Lord  descende<l 
U[)on  it  in  lire.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  came  down 
ujion  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  lop  of  the  mount;  and 


6),  also  "  the  mountain  of  God,"  and  "  mount  of  the  Lord  called  Mo.ses  up  to  the  top  of  the  moiinl, 
Ins  Lord"  (Exod.  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xviii.  .'>;  Num.  x.  and  Mo.ses  went  nji."  .\nd  in  Exod.  xx.  18  sq. 
3.31,  di-notc,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  single  moun-  |  we  reail,  ".Vnd  all  the  pi'ople  saw  the  thuiidi-rings, 
tain,  the  histori<-  mountain  on  which  (lod  re-  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  ol  tli»  trnmpi'l, 
vealed  the  law  unto  .Moses,  but,  in  a  wiiler  sense,  j  and  the  mountain  smoking;  and  when  the  |«'opU' 
the  mountain  range  in  the  |H!niusula  formed  by  '  saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  .  .  ■  Aud 
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Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not;  for  God 
is  coiiie  to  prove  you,  and  tluit  his  fear  may  be 
before  your  faces,  tliat  ye  siu  uot.  And  the  people 
stood  afai"  off,  aud  Moses  drew  near  uuto  the  thick 
darkness,  where  God  was."  And  in  Exod.  xxiv. 
1  sq.  Moses  is  called  up  into  the  mountain  with 
Aaron,  Jvadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel.  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near 
to  the  Lord :  the  rest  were  to  worship  afar  off. 
Moses  does  according  to  God's  commandment, 
and  then  continues  alone  on  the  mountain  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  In  the  mean  time  Aaron 
makes  the  golden  calf.  On  going  dow  n  from  the 
mount  Moses  hears  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  and  saw  the 
calf  and  the  dancing,  his  anger  waxed  hot,  aud  he 
cast  the  tables  out  of  his  bands,  and  brake  them 
beneath  the  mount.  From  this  description  we 
must  infer  that  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
mount  there  was  a  large  plain,  where  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  was,  and  fiom  which  the  mount 
ascended  immediately,  because  baniers  were  put 
up  to  prevent  any  of  the  jieople  from  approaching 
or  touching  the  mount.  Robinson  and  those  who 
follow  him  find  this  plain  in  the  plain  Er-Raliah, 
from  which  the  granite  wall  of  Sinai  rises  with 
the  three-toothed  peak  Ras  es-Sufsafeh,  asserting 
at  the  same  time  that  no  such  plain  is  found  on 
the  south  side.  Other,-,,  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Jebel  Musa,  claim  the  Wady  Sebalyeh  to  be  that 
plain,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Robinson, 
and  from  which,  also,  the  cone  of  Sinai  imme- 
diately rises  like  a  gigantic  altar  of  God.  The 
plain  Er-Rahah  they  claim  as  that  spot  of  the  camp 
from  which  iloses  brought  forth  the  people  to 
meet  with  God,  through  the  '\Yady  Sebaiyeh,  aud 
through  which  the  people  fled  back  into  the  camp. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sinai  never  became  a  place 
of  Jewish  pilgrimage.  Elijah  went  there  to  es- 
cape the  vengeance  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  3-8). 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  in  the  Christian 
era,  Sinai  began  to  be  an  object  of  reverence. 
It  appears  that  refugees  from  persecution  in  Egypt 
first  sought  an  asylum  amid  the  mountains.  An- 
chorets consequently  flocked  to  it,  and  convents 
were  at  length  founded.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  the  Emperor  Justinian  caused  a 
church  to  be  erected,  and  a  fortified  convent  [the 
present  Convent  of  St.  Catharine]  to  be  built 
round  it.  The  number  of  resident  monks  is  now 
usually  about  twenty-four.  They  are  ruled  by  a 
prior  (Wakll),  but  there  is  an  archbishop  who 
always  resides  at  Cairo.  The  library  of  the  con- 
vent contains  some  fifteen  hundred  (according  to 
Lepsius  sixteen  Imndred)  printed  books,  aud  about 
seven  hundred  manuscripts.  [Among  them  Tisch- 
endorf  discovered,  in  the  year  1859,  the  celebrated 
Codex  ainailicus.^ 

Lit. — XiEBUiiR:  Reisebeschreibung,  i.  iip.  243 
sq.  ;  Seetzex  ;  Revsen,  iii.  pp.  80  sq. ;  BcRCK- 
HAKDT  :  Reisen  in  Si/rien,  ii.  pp.  870  sq. ;  Schu- 
bert :  Reise  in  das  Morgenland,  ii.  pp.  307  sq. ; 
RupPEL :  Rcise  in  i\'ubien,  pp.  257  sq.  ;  Reife  in 
Abyssinian,  i.  pp.  117  sq. ;  Leon  de  Laborde: 
Voyage  de  I'Arabie  Petree,  Paris,  1830-34;  Rob- 
inson* :  Researches  in  Palestine  ;  Russegger  : 
Reisen,  iii.  pp.  34  sq. ;  Wellsted  :  Reisen  in 
Arabian,  ii.  pp.  69  sq. ;  Lepsics  :  Reise  von  Theben 
uach  der  Halbinsel  Sinai,  Berlin,  1845 ;  Strauss  : 
Sinai  und  Golgotha,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1859,  pp.  130 


sq. ;  TisCHEXDORF :  Reise  in  den  Orient,  Leipzig, 
1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  218  sq. ;  Stanley  :  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  London,  1855,  [rev.  ed.,  1881 ;  Bram  : 
Israel's  Wanderung  von  Gosen  bis  zum  Sinai,  El- 
berfeld,  1859;  Uxrih:  Der  Zug  der  Israelilen  aus 
jEgypten  nach  Kanaan,  Langensalza,  1860:  B. 
B.iUSMAX :  Sinai  to  Zion,  Philadelphia,  1861  ; 
Gaussex:  From  Egpyt  to  Sinai,  London,  1869; 
Ebers  :  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  Leipzig,  1S72.  2d 
ed.,  1881 ;  E.  H.  Palmer  :  The  Desert  of  the  Ex- 
odus, London  and  Xew  York,  1872;  Edersheim: 
The  Exodus  and  the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness, 
London,  1876;  C.  Beke:  Discoveries  of  Sinai  in 
A  rabia  and  of  Midian,  Lond.,  1878 ;  H.  S.  Palmer  : 
Sinai  from  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to  the  pres- 
ent Time,  London,  1878;  Schaff  :  Through  Bible 
Lands,  New  York,  1878;  Bartlett  :  From  Egypt 
to  Palestine,  through  Sinai,  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
South  Country,  New  York,  1879 ;  Field  :  On  the 
Desert,  New  York,  1883].  arkold. 

SINAITA.    See  John  Scholasticus. 

SINAITICUS,  Codex.    See  Bible  Text.  p.  270. 

SINGING.    See  IlY:vrsoLOGY,  Music,  Psalm- 

I  ODY. 

SINTRAM,  monk,  afterwards  deacon,  and  final- 
I  ly  presbyter,  in  the  mouasteiy  of  St.  Gall ;  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
t  copyist,  that  everv  place  of  note  was  eager  to  have 
'  a  manuscript  by  tim.  The  so-called  Evangelium 
'  longum,  bound  between  the  tablets  of  Charle- 
i  magne,  is  his  work.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
!  simple  copyist,  but  a  real  artist,  and  combined 
j  in  his  art  the  vigorous  but  somewhat  rough  and 
awkward  Lombard  style  with  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant style  of  the  Irisli  monks.       E.  y.  GELPKE. 

SIGN  COLLEGE,  or  the  college  of  the  London 
j  clergy,  which  has  been  a  religious  house  from  the 
earliest  times,  under  the  domination  of  a  priorj' 
or  of  a  hospital,  was  dissolved  under  Henry  VIII., 
but  again  organized.  It  now  exists  under  charter 
of  1631,  and  is  both  a  clergy  house,  and  a  hospital 
for  ten  poor  men  and  ten  poor  women.  See  Diet. 
\  of  the  Church. 

I  SIRACH.  See  Apocrypha. 
I  SIRICIUS,  Pope  384-398;  condemned  the  monk 
Jovinian  and  Bishop  Bonosus  of  Sardica,  and 
suppressed  the  Manicheans  and  the  Priscillianists 
in  Rome.  His  Epistola  ad  Himerium  Episcopum 
j  Tarraconsensem  is  the  first  decretal  concerning 
celibacv. 

t  SIRMOND,  Jacques,  b.  at  Riom,  Oct.  12,  1559 ; 
'  d.  in  Pari^.  Oct.  7.  Itlol.  He  was  educated  by  the 
j  Jesuits  at  Billoni ;  entered  tlie  order  in  1576 ;  was 
I  in  1590  called  to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  general ; 
'  returned  in  1608  to  Paris ;  became  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Paris  in  1617,  and  was  appoint- 
ed confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1637.  He  edited 
works  of  Ennodius,  Flodoardus,  Fulgentius  of 
Ruspe,  Petrus  Cellensis,  ApoUonius  Sidonius 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and 
others. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.    See  Charity,  Sis- 

TKIIS    <iK. 

SISTERS  OF  MERCY.    See  Mercy,  Sisters 

OF. 

SISTERHOODS.     See  Deaconesses. 

SIVA,     .'--e.-  1>I!aiimanis.m. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  The,  pa-^sed  by  the  English 
ParlianiLiit,  June  L's.  1539,  mark  the  retrograde 
movement  of  Henry  VHI.  from  the  principles  of 
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the  Rt'forination.  They  imposed  upon  tlie  Kiig- 
lish  jjeople  the  doctrines  of  tiansiil>stanti!ition,  the 
usefuhiess  of  private  masses,  auiicuhir confession, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergj-,  and  the  communion  in 
one  kind.  Tliey  were  popularly  called  the  "  Bloody 
Articles"  an<l  the  '•\Vliip  with  six  strings."  See 
Aktici.ks  ok  Kki.iijio.n. 

SIX-PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS,  so  called  from 
their  six  doctrines,  contained  in  Ileb.  iv.  1,  2; 
viz.,  (1)  rejxMitance  from  dead  works,  (2)  faith 
toward  God,  (3)  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  (4) 
the  laying-on  of  hands,  (5)  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  (6)  eternal  judgment.  Their  "  laying- 
on  of  hands  "  is  similar  to  episcopal  coniirniation. 
They  refuse  to  fellowship  with  those  who  do  not 
practise  it.  Their  general  type  of  theology  is 
Arminian.  They  claim  to  date,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, from  103!),  and  have  always  been,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  Rhode  Island.  In  1700 
they  formed  a  Yearly  Meeting.  In  ISSO  they 
had  not  more  than  a  dozen  (very  weak)  cimrches 
in  New  England,  all  but  two  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  have  no  periodical  organ,  and  no  institutions 
or  societies.  See  Cathcart's  Baptist  Encydo- 
ptedia,  s.  v. 

SIXTUS,  the  name  of  five  Popes. — Sixtus  I., 
the  successor  of  Alexander  I.,  ascended  the  Papal 
throne  either  110  or  119,  and  died  a  martyr's 
death,  by  decapitation,  128  or  139.  He  introduced 
the  celeoration  of  Easter  at  Rome,  and  was  tlie 
author  of  the  law  prohibiting  women  touching 
the  vessels  on  the  altar.  —  Sixtus  II.  (Pope  257- 
258)  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  ^  alerian. — 
Sixtus  III.  (432-440)  was  apjiealed  to  by  the 
metropolitans  of  Tyana  and  Tarsus,  who  were 
afraid  of  being  deposed.  The  erection  of  several 
churches  is  ascriljed  to  him,  especially  the  Hasil- 
ica  of  St.  Maria  .Maggiore.  —  Sixtus  IV.  (1171- 
84),  whose  family  name  was  Frani;ois  d'.^lbe.s- 
cola  della  Rovere,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  was 
b.  July  22,  1414,  at  Celle,  near  Savona;  d.  Aug. 
14,  1484,  at  Rome.  Entering  the  Franciscan 
order,  he  became  its  general,  wa.s  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate  by  Paul  III.,  and  chosen  ix)pe,  Aug. 
9,  1471.  He  was  one  of  those  popes  wlio  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  art  and  church  architecture, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  conventual 
orders,  but  who,  incited  by  ambition  and  lust, 
filled  Italy  with  blood,  wrought  confusion  in  the 
church,  and  secured  the  contempt  of  their  own 
generation.  He  studied  to  raise  the  fortunes  of 
bis  family,  [and  made  five  of  his  nephews  car- 
dinals]. Peter  Riario,  who  was  looked  U|ion 
as  the  PofHj's  son,  an  immoral  and  extravagant 
fellow,  was  made  cardiiuil ;  and  for  anollier  sup- 
posed son,  Hieronymus,  he  sought  to  secure  a 
princely  inheritance.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
and  out  of  jealousy  and  hatred  for  the  house  of 
Medici,  he  was  an  accessory  to  the  plot  of  the 
Pazzi  to  murder  .lulian  and  Lorenzo  Medici  in 
the  St.  Raparata  t'hurch  at  Klor-'uce.  .Iiilius  was 
killed:  Lorenzo  e.scaiM-d  with  a  harndess  wound. 
The  Florentines  fell  upon  thi'  miuilfrers,  and  put 
to  death  some  priests  who  hail  participated  in  the 
)ilot.  Sixtus  hurled  the  ban  at  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  uproar  against  the  consiiiralors,  and 
laid  the  province  of  Florence  undi'r  llie  interdict. 
The  Flori'Titine  clergy  ap|»'aled  to  a  general 
council ;  the  cor)ioration  .sent  a  vigorous  letter  to 
the  Pope  (duly  21,  1478);  and  liisliup  Geulilis  of 
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j  Arezzo  declared  him  to  have  been  in  collusion 
with  the  conspirators.  Louis  XI.  of  France  .sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  accusing  the  Poj*  of  stir- 
ring up  strife,  and  calling  upon  him  to  sunnnon 
a  general  council.  The  Pope  refused  to  call  a 
council,  but  the  demand  was  again  made  by  a 
synod  of  French  prelates  at  Lyons  (1479).  Otlier 
princes  expressed  themselves  in  positive  language; 
and,  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  Turks, 
Sixtus  concluded  peace  with  Florence.  The  fear 
of  the  Turkish  invasion  led  him  to  the  resolve  to 
emigrate  to  Avignon.  He,  however,  did  not  carry 
out  this  resolution.  The  danger  was  hardly  over, 
before  he  again  began  to  intrigue  in  the  interests 
of  his  relations.  Seeking  to  secure  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Este  in  Ferrara  for  Giro- 
lamo  Rimio,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  A'enice 
against  Ferrara.  When  King  Ferdinand,  who 
was  an  ally  of  Ferrara,  made  a  treaty  with  Rimio, 
Sixtus  endeavored  to  induce  Venice  to  relinquish 
its  conquests.  Failing  in  this,  he  laid  the  inter- 
dict upon  the  city  (May  23,  1483).  The  wars 
which  Sixtus  began  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  family  and  favorites  led  him  to 
exact  tithes  from  the  prelates,  to  sell  ecclesiastical 

Eositions,  etc.  He  built  the  chapel  named  after 
im,  founded  churches,  beautified  Rome  with 
magnificent  structures,  built  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber ;  but  the  damage  he  did  the  church  by  his 
ambition  overbalanced  the  good  that  accrued  from 
these  works.  In  a  bull  of  1477  he  recommended 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, confirmed  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans in  their  privileges  in  two  bulls  (1474),  which 
these  orders  call  their  mare  niai/ituin  (great  sea), 
etc.  —  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90)  combined  with  unusual 
energy  and  vigor  great  and  statesmanlike  versatil- 
ity and  foresight,  revived  the  glory  of  llie  Roman 
cliair,  built  splendid  buildings,  and'filkil  the  Papal 
treasury,  but  subordinated  religious  to  iwlitical 
int<'rests.  He,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  He  wa.'? 
a  descendant  of  a  family  of  Sclaves  which  had 
emigrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Jlontalto.  Felix 
Peretti,  who  later  became  Sixtus  V.,  was  b.  Dec. 
18,  1521,  at  Grotte-a-Mare,  a  village  near  Fermo; 
d.  Aug.  24,  1590,  at  Rome.  He  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  was  made 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Rimini  in  1544,  and  at 
Siena  in  1540.  He  was  a  Franciscan.  From  Siena 
he  went  to  Rome,  became  noted  as  a  jMeacher, 
secured  the  friendship  of  men  in  power,  but.  on 
account  of  complications,  went  to  Venice  (I.'mO), 
where  he  held  high  positions  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  Paul  IV.  showeil  him  favor;  and  in  1.'05 
he  accompanied  the  Papal  legate  to  S)iain,  where 
he  secured  the  confidence  of  Philip  H.  by  his 
jireaching.  Paul  V.  also  showeil  him  favor,  and 
appointed  him  vicar-general  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  His  success  won  for  liim  the  bishopric 
of  Agatha  de  Goti,  which  he  administered  well, 
att4-mpting  to  reform  the  morals  <i(  the  clergy. 
Honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1570,  he  retired 
to  Montalto,  lived  a  .solitary  life,  ex|>ended  his 
means  in  deeds  of  charity,  engaged  in  the  pre|v 
aralion  of  an  eilition  of  .\ mbro.se  (158(1),  and  gave 
the  apnearance  of  disinterested  and  saintly  humil- 
ity. This  policy  disarim'd  the  cardinals,  who.  at 
tlie  death  of  ( Gregory  XIII.,  elected  him  Pope 
(April  24,  1585).    An  unreliabbi  lrii<litiun  stall's, 
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th:it,  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  votes  had 
been  given  in  liis  favor,  lie  ai'ose  in  the  conclave, 
erect  and  resolute,  threw  away  the  staff  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  support  himself,  and 
sang  the  Te  Detim  with  great  eners^y,  so  that  the 
cardinals,  carried  away  with  astonishment,  could 
hardly  trust  their  eyes.  Sixtus  laid  hold  of  power 
with  a  firm  liand,  suppressed  the  banditti  bands, 
insisted  upon  the  execution  of  the  laws,  promoted 
commerce,  the  luanufactui'e  of  silk  and  wool, 
sousht  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  etc.  By  the 
bull  Jmmcitsa  (15S7)  he  appointed  fifteen  congre- 
gations, made  up  of  cardinals,  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious transaction  of  business,  fixed  the  number 
of  cardinals  at  seventy,  ordered  that  all  bishops 
should  appear  at  Rome  once  in  three  years,  etc. 
His  administration  was  frugal,  and  left  a  well 
tilled  treasury  to  his  succe.ssor.  lie  did  much  for 
the  adornment  of  Rome, —  built  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  placed  the  obelisk  in  its  present  position, 
built  tlie  Laterau  Palace,  removed  the  Vatican 
Librai-y  to  new  and  splendid  quarters,  and  ordered 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (1587)  and  the 
received  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  also 
involved  in  political  matters.  He  supported  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  author  of  the  league  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots,  declared  Henry 
of  Navarre  a  heretic  (.Sept.  9,  1585),  later,  pro- 
nounced the  ban  upon  Henry  HI.  of  France,  and, 
when  that  sovereign  was  murdered  (Aug.  1,  1589) 
by  the  Dominican  Clement,  approved  of  the 
bloody  deed.  He  encouraged  Philip  II.  in  the 
war  with  Elizabeth,  but  refused  Philip's  request 
to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  people  of  Rome  hated  Sixtus,  and  tore  down 
the  monument  the  Senate  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  Capitol.  [See  Leopold  Raxke  :  Hislory 
of  the  Popes ;  Leti  :  Vita  di  San  Sisto  V.,  Lau- 
saime,  1609,  Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1766;  Tempesti  : 
Storia  tletla  vita  e  yeste  ili  Sati  Sisto  V.,  Rome, 
1754;  HuBXEU:  Sixle  Quint,  sa  vie  et  son  si'ecle, 
Paris,  1S71,  2  vols..  Eng.  trans,  by  Jerningham, 

Loud.,  1872.]  NEUDECKER. 

SKELTON,  Philip,  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Derryagliy,  near  Lisburn,  Ireland, 
February,  1707 ;  d.  in  Dublin,  May  4,  1787.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  entered 
holy  orders,  and  held  various  livings.  He  was 
noted  for  his  benevolence,  and  his  a.ssiduity  as 
a  pastor.  See  life  by  Samuel  Burdy,  prefixed 
to  Skklton's  Complete  Works,  London,  1824,  6 
vols. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near 
Harvev's  Neck,  X.C,  March  7,  1791 ;  d.  at  New 
York,  Feb.  1, 1871.  He  was  successively  a  Presby- 
terian pastor  in  Philadelphia,  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  Amlover,  pastor  of  the  Jlercer-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  and,  from  1848 
to  his  death,  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pas- 
toral theology  in  the  Union  Theological  .Seminary, 
New  York.  He  wrote  Aitls  to  Preach  iiu/  and  Hear- 
ing (\iiV.)).  I/inis  to  Christians  (1811),  I'jfe  of  Fran- 
cis SlarLiic,  Discussions  in  Theoloyy  (1^68)  ;  he  also 
translat<'d  and  edited  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology 
ami  Hoinilclics  (1854).  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  leader 
in  tiie  Xew-.School  branch  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  preacher  of  great  .sjuritual  power,  an 
able  theologian,  and  a  pattern  of  saintly  goodne.ss. 
See  Dr.  Prentiss  :  A  Discourse  in  Memory  of  T. 
II.  Skinner,  N.Y.,  1871.  O.  I,.  l-HKSTISS. 


SLATER  FUND  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
FREEDMEN.  In  the  spring  of  1882  a  fund  of 
one  million  dollars  was  given  to  trustees  by  John 
F.  Slater  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  purposes 
of  educating  and  uplifting  the  freedmen  of  the 
United  States,  and  prepaiing  them  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  The  trustees  were  incorporated 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  organized 
with  ex-President  Hayes  as  their  chairman,  and 
Chief  Justice  Waite  as  their  vice-president.  It 
is  expected  that  the  income  only  of  the  fund  will 
be  distributed,  and  that  schools  which  combine 
industrial  training  with  mental  and  moral  in- 
struction will  receive  particular  encouragement. 
The  donor  of  the  fund  is  a  descendant  of  William 
Slater,  to  whom  is  largelj'  due  the  establishment 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  this  country;  and  he 
acquired  a  fortune  by  business-pursuits  iu  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island. 

SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ( )ld  Testament,  wliieh  ascribes  to 
man  the  inalienable  trait  of  his  nature,  because  of 
his  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  which 
presents  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  because 
originating  from  one  blood,  slavery  as  it  appears 
among  Gentile  nations  is  inadmissible  from  the 
very  beginning.  That  one  tribe,  however,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  men,  is  dedi- 
cated  to  slavery  (Gen.  ix.  27),  is  only  because  of  a 
curse  effected  through  a  special  depravity.  Yet 
the  Old  Testament  presupposes  slavery,  according 
to  which  servants,  like  other  possessions,  formed 
a  part  of  property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35,  xxvi.  14;  Job 
i.  3)  ;  and  also  the  sale  of  slaves,  as  something 
which  was  customary  in  the  patriarchal  age.  The 
servants  of  the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds, — 
those  "born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  and 
those  "bought  with  money"  (Gen.  xvii.  13). 
Abraham  appeals  to  have  had  a  large  number  of 
servants.  At  one  time  he  armed  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  young  men  "  born  in  his  house." 
The  servants  born  in  the  house  were,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  the  others,  and 
were  honored  with  the  most  intimate  confidence 
of  the  masters,  as  may  be  seen  in  tiie  case  of 
Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv.  1  sq.),  who  wouhl  have  been 
Abraham's  heir,  should  the  latter  have  died  with- 
out issue  (Gen.  xv.  2  sq.).  The  servants  of 
Abraham  were  admitted  to  the  same  religious 
privileges  with  their  master,  and  received  the  seal 
of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9, 14, 24, 27).  Slavery, 
as  far  as  it  was  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was 
regulated  by  laws,  which,  on  account  of  their 
humane  character,  form  a  contrast  to  that  degra- 
dation of  human  nature  which  was  so  prominent 
in  heathenism.  The  laws  regulating  slavery  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  —  such  as  relate  to 
the  Hebrew  slaves,  and  such  as  relate  to  non- 
Hebrew  slaves. 

I.  Hebrew  Slaves.  —  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude 
were,  (a)  poverty  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  47),  (/')  the  com- 
mission of  theft  (Exod.  xxii.  1,  3  —  in  thatca.se 
the  thief  coul<l  not  be  .sold  to  a  foreigner,  Jos. : 
Antt.,  XV.  8,  27),  and  (c)  the  exercise  of  pater- 
nal authority  (Exod.  xxi.  7  —  and  in  that  case 
the  authority  was  only  limited  to  the  .sale  of  a 
daughter).  The  .servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be 
terminated  in  three  ways,  («)  by  the  satisfaction 
or  the  remission  of  all  claims  against  hiin,  (A)  by 
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the  recurreuce  of  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude, and,  (e)  failing  either  oi  these,  by  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude 
commenced  (Exod.  xxi.  2  ;  Dent.  xv.  12).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
equally  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft.  The 
period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the  sabbati- 
cal principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  sabbatical 
year.  We  have  a  single  in.stance,  indeed,  of  the 
sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  general 
manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves  (Jer.  xxxiv.  14). 
If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  sig- 
nify his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  l>efore  the 
judges;  and  then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to 
the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an 
awl,  thus  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to  ser\'e. 
\  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation 
remained  a  servant  "forever"  (Kxod.  xxi.  0). 
The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished 
to  treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a 
hired  seriant  and  as  a  sojourner ;  "  and  again, 
■'  not  to  rule  over  liim  with  rigor  "  (Lev.  xxv.  -39, 
40,  43).  At  the  termination  of  his  servitude  the 
master  was  enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  go  away 
empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  liberally  out  of 
his  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine-press  (I)eut.  xv. 
\'i,  14).  In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming 
the  .servant  of  a  "stranger  "  (i.e., a  non-Hebrew), 
the  sen-itude  could  be  terminated  only  by  the 
arrival  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  by  repayment  to 
the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  f(jr  the 
servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of 
his  services  proixjrtioned  to  the  length  of  his  ser- 
vitude (Lev.  xxv.  47-.').5).  The  servant  miglit  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions. A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  vol- 
untary servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty ;  and  in 
this  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after 
six  years'  service,  together  with  the  usual  gratuity 
at  leaving,  just  as  ni  the  case  of  a  man  (Ueut. 
XV.  12  sq.).  Different  is  the  case  with  a  young 
daughter  whom  a  father  sold  to  a  Hebrew  with  a 
view  either  of  the  latter's  marrying  her  himself, 
or  of  his  giving  her  U>  his  son.  Should  the  mas- 
ter be  willing  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  he 
had  purchased  her,  she  remained  with  her  mas- 
ter forever  ;  if  not,  she  was  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations  :  (1)  Should  he  not  wish  to  many 
her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to  procure  her 
release  by  the  repayiiieMt  of  the  purchase-money; 
(2)  If  he  betrothed  lii-r  to  his  .son,  he  was  bound 
to  keep  her  as  one  of  his  own  daughters;  (:5)  If 
either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a 
second  wifi;,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
lirst.  If  neither  of  the  three  al)ove-sj>ecified  alter- 
natives took  place,  the  niaiil  w;is  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Kxoil.  xxi.  7-11). 

II.  No.n-IIkukkw  Si.avks. — The  majority  of 
non-Hebrew  slaves  were  warKiaptives,  —  either  the 
Canaanites  who  had  survived  the  general  exter- 
mination of  their  race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as 
were  conquered  from  the  other  surrnunding  na- 
tions (Xum.  xxxi.  215  sq.).  Besides  the.se,  many 
were  obtained  by  purcliiise  from  fnrr-ign  slave- 
dealers.  That  tin-  law  in  general  did  not  favor 
"the  increase  of  foreign  slaves  may  be  .seen  from  the 


enactment  in  Deut.  xxiii.  16  sq. ;  and  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  the  Jews  had  only  7,337 
slaves,  or  about  one  to  six  of  the  free  population 
(Ez.  ii.  6.^). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.  lie  was  to  be  circum- 
cised, and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the 
paschal  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  44),  as  well  as  of  the 
other  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xii.  12,  15,  xvi. 
11,  14).  He  was  to  rest  ou  the  sabbath-day  (Deut. 
V.  14) ;  and,  in  case  the  master  had  no  male  i.ssue, 
he  could  give  hini  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1 
Chrou.  ii.  35).  As  to  the  treatment  of  female 
slaves,  see  Deut.  xxi.  10  sq.  The  master  had  no 
power  over  the  life  of  a  slave  (Exod.  xxi.  20). 
Wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the  same  pun- 
ishment as  in  the  ca.se  of  a  freeman  (Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  22)  ;  but  no  punishment  at  all  was  imposed  if 
the  slave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or 
two  (Exod.  xxi.  20),  because  he  is  his  master's 

oiiey"  (Exod.  xxi.  21).     A  minor  personal 

injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was 
to  be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  lib- 
erty (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  'The  general  treatment 
of  slaves  appears  to  have  been  gentle,  occasionally 
too  gentle,  as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice 
(Prov.  xxix.  19,  21).  The  slave  was  considered 
as  entitled  to  justice  (.lob  xxxi.  13-15).  The 
Essenes  entirely  abolished  slavery.  Cf.  Philo: 
Quod  omriis  prnhus  (Mangey's  ed.),  ii.  457. 

Lit.  —  Comp.  Mielzinkr  :  Die  Verliallnisse  der 
Sklacen  bet  den  alien  Hchriiem  nach  bihliachen  und 
talmudischen  Quellen  dargeslellt,  CojU'iihagen  and 
Leipzig,  1859,  [Eng.  trans.,  by  Professor  Schmidt, 
in  tlie  (Gettysburg)  Ecangelical  Review,  January, 
1862,  pp.  311-355;  Baunes:  Scriptural  Views  of 
Slaverij,  I'hila.,  1846;  .Schakf:  Slavery  and  the 
iiiWc,  Mercersb.,  1860;  Raphall  :  Btble  View  of 
Slaien/,  X.Y.,  lISGl].  OEIILKK. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Hie 
New  Covenant  declares  all  mankind  cciual  sharera 
in  salvation  (Tit.  ii.  11;  1  Tim.  ii.  4);  and  this 
principle  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the 
view  concerning  slavery  (Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11), 
and  to  bring  about  its  extinction.  Since  Chris- 
tianity does  not  deal  with  nations,  and  ina.sses  of 
people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  it  severally 
invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion, 
by  setting  forth  faith  as  an  inward,  libeiating 
life-principle  (John  viii.  3ij)  through  which  the 
individual  lays  hold  on  Christ,  and  becomes  unit- 
ed with  him,  it  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  inner 
man  (.\ct8  ii.  41,xiii.  46;  Gal.  ii.  19-21),  which  the 
heathen  nations  never  apprehended,  and  which 
were  veiled  in  the  Old  Testanieiit,  but  which, 
in  their  progress  and  complete  reali/.iilioii  iiiider 
Protestaiitisin,  iniisl  ultimately  bring  about  the 
utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  earth.  Christ 
postulated  the  law  of  libertv.  and  made  freedom 
the  privilege  of  believers  (Jolin  viii.  32  ;  .las.  i.  25, 
ii.  12;  Ifom.  viii.  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  ^Lnke  iv.  18-21 ; 
Isa.  Ixi.  1  sq.);  and,  though  the  |>r(K'lamatioii  of 
liberty  by  the  apo.stles  had  primary  reference  to 
the  inward  states  of  the  .soul  (1  Cor.  vii.  23 ;  Gal. 
y.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16;  comp.  (Jal.  ii.  4,  v.  13;  2  Pet. 
ii.  10),  it  nece.Ksarily  led  to  the  gn-at  principle, 
that,  with  Chri>t,  liberty  in  geni-ral  hail  c^onu'  to 
man  (Luke  i.  "0;  2  Cor.  Iii.  17),  which,  like  a 
leaven,  was  to  (wrmeate  all  relatious  of  life. 
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With  regard  to  slavery,  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  21  is  of  especial  importance ;  and,  whatever 
explanation  may  be  given,  certain  it  is  that  Panl 
did  not  intend  to  subvert  by  force  the  then  exist- 
ing condition,  however  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  but  that  first  the  inner  freedom  was 
to  be  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  from  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  outer  freedom  was  to 
proceed.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii.  1  sq.,  that 
a  disposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  government 
existed,  to  .some  extent,  in  apostolic  times,  and, 
from  the  case  of  Onesimus,  that  bondmen  .some- 
times broke  away  from  their  masters'  rule.  In 
the  latter  instance  Paul  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
voluntary  return  of  the  fugitive  Christian  slave 
by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Christianity 
(riiilem.  10-16). 

Similar  tendencies  we  find  among  the  slaves  at 
Corinth,  where  many  had  no  doubt  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity  (1  Cor.  i.  -20,  2G-28).  The 
apostle,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
converts  to  Christianity  were  to  continue  in  the 
station  and  condition  of  life  to  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  assigned  them  (1  Cor.  vii.  17, 
20).  The  argument  by  which  that  rule  is  enforced 
—  that  the  present  is  a  time  of  distress,  in  which  it 
becomes  prudent  for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their 
virgin  state,  and  the  slave  to  remain  contentedly 
in  his  bondage  —  indicates  its  primarj-  reference 
to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of  that  day ;  but  the 
further  considerations  adduced  —  that  the  time  is 
short,  and  the  grand  catastrophe  through  which 
the  world's  conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing 
near  —  have  universal  force,  and  adapt  the  rule  to 
the  conditions  of  all  Christians.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  apostle  does  not  strike  at  the 
right  to  liberty  and  personal  independence  in  these 
instructions.  1  Cor.  vii.  23  asserts  that  right 
most  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving  grace  of 
the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom 
(1  Cor.  ix.  1)  and  with  his  fundamental  state- 
ment, that  in  Christ  all  things  must  become  new 
(2  Cor.  v.  17).  The  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
were  already  then  exhibited  in  such  a  manner 
that  Christian  masters,  even  if  they  were  not  to 
give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  as  Philemon  to  Ones- 
imus, were  exhorted  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly 
and  as  brothers  (Kph.  vi.  6 ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Philem.  16). 
[Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  "The  gospel  never  direct- 
ly attacks  slavery  as  an  institution ;  the  apostles 
never  command  the  liberation  of  slaves  as  an 
absolute  duty.  It  is  a  remarkaltle  fact  that  St. 
Paul  in  this  Epistle  (Philemon)  stops  sjiort  of  any 
positive  injunction.  He  tells  him  (Philemon)  to 
do  very  nmch  more  than  emancipate  his  slave, 
but  this  one  thing  he  does  not  directly  enjoin  " 
(p.  389).]  .T.  G.  v.UlilXOER. 

Lit. — Commentaries  on  Philemon,  especially 
bj'  L.\NGE  (.\merican  edition)  and  Lightfoot; 
H.  Wallon  :  Histoire  de  Vesclavage  dans  I'anti- 
quilt,  Paris,  1837,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  1879 ;  Mohler  : 
Bruclistiicke  aus  der  Gescliwhle  der  Aufhebung  der 
Sktacerei,  1834  (T'ermuscA/c  Schriflen,  vol.  ii.  p.  54); 
Hague:  Christianity  and  Slavery,  Boston,  1852; 
Schmidt  :  Es.iai  hislorique  sur  la  socie'le  civile  dans 
le  monde  romain,  et  sur  sa  transformation  par  le 
Chrislianisme,  Strassburg,  1854,  pp.  81  sq.,  332  sq.. 


431  sq.,  462  sq.;  Phii-IP  Sch.\ff:  Slaren/ aifl  il,r 
Bihle,  Mercersburg,  1860;  and  his  "Christianitv 
and  Slavery,"  in  Hislonj  of  the  Christian  Church, 
rev.  ed.,  1882  sqq.,  vol.  i.  pp.  444  sq.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
444  sqq.  ;  Oz.\XAM :  La  civilisation  au  cinnui'emc 
siecle,  1862,  i.  pp.  200  sq. ;  A.  Cochin  :  L'aboli. 
lion  (le  Vesclavage,  Paris,  1862,  2  vols.  ;  Hefelk  : 
Sclaverei  und  Christenthum  :  Beilriige  zur  Kirchen- 
geschichte.  Tiibingen,  1864,  i.  pp.  212  sq. :  Hivi- 
ere:  L'£gl>se  et  I'esclavage,  1864:  I.  A.  Moxon; 
Saint  Paul  el  I'esclavage,  Paris,  1866:  H.  Wiske- 
MAXX :  Die  Sk'laverei,  Leiden,  1866 ;  G.  H.wex  : 
y^ational  Sermons :  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  fytlers 
on  Slavery  and  its  War,  Bost.,  1869 ;  BfCllMAXX : 
D.  unfreie  u.  freie  Kirche  in  ihr.  Beziehung.  z.  Scla- 
verei,'Yiie?,\a\i,  1873;  Overbeck:  Studien,  Hft.  1, 
Schloss-Chemnitz,  1875.  pp.  158-230  ("Ueber  das 
Verhiiltniss  der  alten  Kirche  zur  Sclaverei  im 
romischen  Reiche"j;  Ali..4RD:  Les  esclaves  Chre- 
tiens depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  Ve'glise  jusqu'a 
la  Jin  de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident,  Paris, 
1876;  G.  V.  Lechler:  Sklaverei  u.  Christenthum. 
Leip.,  1877  (30  pp.):  T.  Zahn:  Sclaverei  u.  Chris- 
tenthum in  der  alten  Welt,  Heidelb.,  1879  (48  pp.); 
H.\  YGOOD  :  Our  Brother  in  Black;  his  Freedom  and 
his  Future,  X.Y.,  1881.  —  On  Negro  .Slavery  and 
the  Slave-trade  see  C.  B.  A\'adstrom  :  Observa- 
tions on  the  Slave-trade.  London,  1789;  Thomas 
Clarksox:  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  London,  1808,  2  vols.;  HrxE:  Vollstiindige 
historische  Darstellung  atler  Verdnderung.  d.  Neger- 
sklnvenhandels,G6ttmgen,18'20;  Burkhard:  Die 
evangelische  Mission  unter  den  Negern  in  Wesia- 
f'rika,  Bielef.,  1859;  Williams:  History  of  the 
'Negro  Race,  N.Y.,  1883.  2  vols. 

SLAVERY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  Christianity 
and  slavery  seem  to  the  present  generation,  with 
its  settled  opinions  concerning  natural  rights  and 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  form  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  moral  sphere ;  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  society  in  antiquity  was  based  on 
slaver}-,  and  that  at  no  period  of  history  was  the 
slave  system  more  completely  organized  than  in 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  life  of  Christ  in 
this  world.  It  may  be  affirmed,  also,  that  the 
Master  never  commanded  that  slavery  as  it  then 
existed  should  be  abolished,  like  other  e^-ils, — 
idolatry,  for  instance,  —  by  the  direct  act  of  his 
followers ;  and  further,  that,  for  three  hundred 
years  after  his  advent,  no  writer  among  either 
the  defenders  or  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ever 
spoke  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  consequence 
of  the  new  doctrine  (Biot.  126).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, equally  clear  that  the  total  change  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  in  regard  to  slavery  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, morals,  and  example.  This  inconsistency 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  opinion  of  the  church  on  this  subject. 

1.  Relations  of  Christianily  towards  Slavery  to  the 
Reign  of  Constantine.  —  Among  the  early  converts 
there  were,  of  course,  masters  and  slaves.  The 
apostle  Paul  preaches  liberty  to  the  indi^■^dual ; 
becau.se  the  gospel  fully  sets  forth  the  folly  of 
human  distinctions  in  a  race  which  had  a  com- 
mon Father,  and  were  the  subjects  of  a  common 
redemption.  He  insisted,  also,  that  in  the  new 
kingdom  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  whatever  they 
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might  be  as  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor: 
nevertheless,  he  iiiaintaiued  the  duty  of  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  slave,  and  the  claim  of  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  master,  as  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, but  commanded,  by  the  new  doctrine.  The 
apostle,  and  his  followers  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  accepted  slavery  as  a  fact,  a  settled 
condition  of  Roman  society  which  they  were  as 
jHJWerless  to  chan<;e,  had  they  so  desired,  as  to 
change  the  imperial  government  itself.  The  ob- 
ject, the  only  object  which  was  then  practicable, 
was  to  remedy  moral  evils  under  existnig  institu- 
tions. The  apostles  and  fathers  addressed  their 
(.'.xhortations  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  tlie  iutel- 
li?ct  of  the  down-trodden  classes.  They  taught 
meekness  and  huniility,  and  consecrated  for  the 
tirst  time  in  history  trie  servile  virtues.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  serv'ice  of  God  by  slaves 
as  conferring  upon  them,  in  an  important  sense, 
jierfect  freedom,  and  as  placing  them  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  their  masters  in  the  new 
"  City  of  God."  In  this  city  nil,  slaves  and  free, 
worshipped  the  same  Father;  they  were  bound 
by  the  same  law ;  their  religion  taught  them  that 
they  were  all  brethren,  sharing  in  the  ollices  of 
the  church  and  the  administration  of  its  charities, 
members  of  the  same  collegium  in  the  old  Uoman 
sense,  with  equal  rights  as  such,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  same  hope  of  a  common  reward  in  the 
life  to  come. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  evils  in  Roman  so- 
ciety, established  by  law  or  usage,  which  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  early  Christians  (luite  as 
much  as  slavery  ought,  we  think,  to  have  done ; 
but  all  these  evils  the  Christians  met  with  sub- 
mission and  resignation  and  by  their  own  exam- 
ple of  good  works  and  virtues.  When  the  Roman 
law  came  in  conflict  with  their  Christian  duties, 
they  made  no  futile  attempts  at  change  by  revo- 
lutionary force  and  violence.  An  illustration  of 
their  position  is  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Quakers,  who  gained  all  their  early  .strength  by 
protesting  by  voice  and  example  against  the  ini- 
quities of  society  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.;  and 
yet  they  remained  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 

2.  Opinions  of  the  Chrinlian  Fathers  in  regard  to 
Slavery.  —  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opinions 
of  many  of  tht-  P'athers  on  this  subject  were  de- 
rived from  tli(5  moral  jihilosophy  of  the  stoics  of 
the  empire.  "Liberty,"  says  Epictetus,  "does  not 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  we  desire, 
but  in  our  having  no  desires."  Marcus  Aurelius 
iiia<le  the  question  of  true  liberty  de]>endent  upon 
the  minil  and  the  will  of  the  inrlividual.  The 
Fathers  taught,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
that  the  true  slavery  was  the  slavery  of  sin.  St. 
.lerome  insists  that  there  is  no  true  freedom  ex- 
cept in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  St.  Ambrose 
see.s  al)ove  all  conception  of  liberty  a  more  noble 
servitude,  in  which  freemen  and  slaves  rnav  unit*-, 
and  where  both  may  work  together  for  tfie  ginxl 
of  others.  According  to  .St.  Augustine,  the  infe- 
rior position  of  wonukn  relativi'ly  to  man,  iis  well 
OS  slavery,  was  introduced  into  the  world  at  the 
same  time  an<l  by  the  same  means,  —  the  sin  of 
Adam.  So  Chrysostom  thinks  that  the  apostle 
did  not  reconmjend  the  suppression  of  slavery, 
lest  men  shoulil  lose  an  op[K>rtunity  of  seeing 
1k)w  nobly  liberty  of  soul  could  be  preserved  in 
the  body  of  the  xUve.     And  yet,  witli  these  opin- 


ions of  tlie  advantages  of  the  exi.sting  system,  the 
Fathers  speak  of  the  original  equality  ofmankind, 

I'  of  the  fraternal  love  which  .should  bind  all  men 
together,  of  that  great  human  family  of  which 
tyraimy,  and  not  nature,  had  made  two  races,  of 
the  dignity  of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  noble  destiny  of  man,  who, 

,  while  he  became  a  slave  through  the  sin  of  Adam, 
becomes  a  freeman  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 

I  Christ.  (See  Wallon:  Uistoire  de  I'Esclavage  dans 
I'Anliijuite'.  vol.  iii.,  for  full  details  on  this  point.) 

,  While  Christianity  did  not  attack  what  may 
be  called  the  principle  of  slavery  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  did  not  content  itself  with  preaching 
merely  moderation  to  the  masters,  and  resigna- 

!  tion  to  the  slaves :  it  favored  the  manumission  of 
slaves  (Const,  apost.,  iv.  q.  t.  I.  p.  297),  and  strove 

'  to  suppress  or  mitigate  those  features  of  slavery 

'  which  made  men  forget  that  they  were  all  chil- 

j  dren  of  the  same  Father,  and  heirs  of  the  same 
promises  (see  Wallon,  iii.  384  sq.) ;  it  sought  to 

i  narrow  the  area  of  slavery  by  restricting  as  far 
as  possible  the  sources  of  supply;  it  redeemed 
captives  taken  in  war ;  it  purchased  the  freedom 
of  debtors  about  to  be  sold  into  slavery ;  and  it 
strove  by  its  charity  to  succor  those  families  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  fathers   (.\mbrose:   De 

;  Oj/ii-iis  Miiiixtr.;  Greg.  Magnus:  Dial.,  Hi.);  above 
ail,  it  lirought  into  the  Roman  world  a  principle 

'which  had   been   unknown  there  forages,  —  the 

1  dignity  of  human  labor.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing difference  between  Roman  and  modern  society 
than  that  caused  by  the  different  ideas  prevailing 

I  at  the  two  jieriods  in  regard  to  the  social  status 

I  of  llie  workman.  In  Rome,  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  conquer  the  world,  all  lal>or  became  sen'ile, 
and  laborers  were  despised  outcasts,  because  they 
were  slaves.  Christianitv  chaiiged  all  this.  It 
dignified  and  ennobled  labor.  The  obligation  to 
labor  was  inseparable  from  the  law  of  love.  The 
early  Christians  followed  the  example  of  the  Mas- 
ter and  his  apostles  in  this  resi)ect,  working  and 
doing  goo<I  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
motive.  Work  was  regarded  as  quite  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfection  of  Christian  character 
as  prayer  itself  {Lahorare  e.st  urare). 

Under  the  Christian  emperors,  Constantine  and 
his  succes.sors,  the  principle  of  slavery  was  still 
maintained,  and  no  slave-code  ever  existed  which 
defined  more  sharply  the  line  se]iarating  freemen 
from  slaves  than  that  of  Justinian  (A.D.  .VJ!I). 
The  Christian   Fathei-s,  at  the  Council  of  Xica^a 

j  and  afterwards,  procured  some  legislation  which 

I  forbade  the  employment  of  slaves  as  gladiators, 
and  of  women  as  actre.sses;  but  in  jiractice  these 
pi'ohibitioiis  were  of  no  avail,  such  was  the  passion 

I  of  the  |>o|iidace  for  theatrical  spectacles.  By  the 
same  intluences,  Constantine  was  moved  to  flirect 
that  manumissions  should  be  thenceforth  nutde  in 
the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  pra-tor,  in  order  to  give  greater 
.sarredness  to  the  act.  This  custom  was  Irans- 
mitted  to  the  medi.Tval  church. 

So  Coiistjintini'  gave  the  right  to  the  parents  of 
new-born  children  to  sell  them  into  slavery;  and 
this  law,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Roman  code,  was,  it  is  said, 
rendered   neci'.ssary  by  the   increasing  miserj-  of 

I  the   times,   and   was   adopted   as   an    alt^rnatiT* 
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against  permitting  the  children  to  perish  from 
neglect  and  starvation. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Alexis 
Ci.;:iuienus  (1095),  tliere  was,  it  is  now  apparent, 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  a  secret  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Christian  authorities  and  the  impe- 
rial government  concerning  slavery.  A  strong 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  this  conflict  is  found 
in  the  general  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  a  slave 
in  the  church  made  him  ipso  facto  a  freeman. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  no  such 
marriage  was  permitted  to  take  place;  the  union 
of  male  and  female  slaves  being  still  regarded  as 
contubernium.  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  connu- 
bium,  essential  to  the  vaUd,  legal  marriage  of  the 
Romans.  Basil  (S67-8SG)  directed  that  the  priestly 
benediction  should  hallow  the  marriage  of  slaves. 
This  enactment  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  centuries,  and 
was  often  evaded.  Alexis  Conimenus  renewed 
the  edict,  invoking  for  its  support  the  Christian 
maxim.  ■'  one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  and 
directed  that  all  slaves  whose  masters  forbade 
that  they  should  be  married  in  the  church  should 
become  at  once  free.  See  Wallon,  iii.  462,  and 
Milman's  History  of  Latin  Chrislianity,  i.  p.  494. 

In  the  Western  Empire,  after  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  domestic  slaves  were  still 
to  be  found;  although  the  vast  majority  of  the 
bondmen  were  serfs,  who,  like  the  Roman  coloni, 
were  adscripti  gleb(e,  and  could  not  be  sold  apart 
from  the  land,  of  which  they  formed,  in  legal 
phrase,  an  incident.  Many  of  the  harshest  features 
of  the  slave-code  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Barba- 
rians were  kept  up  for  the  government  of  these 
serfs.  The  tendency,  under  the  feudal  system 
during  the  middle  age,  was  to  replace  slavery  by 
serfage ;  and  this  last  form  of  servitude  died  out 
gradually  in  Europe,  when  the  employers  of  labor, 
from  a  variety  of  motives,  chieflj-  economic  and 
selfish,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  wages, 
and  to  agree  with  their  serfs  that  they  should  hold 
their  lands  on  condition  of  rendering  services 
therefor,  certain  in  kind,  and  fixed  in  amount. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  eitlier  the  church 
or  the  clergj-  (who  were  all,  in  the  earlier  period, 
of  the  conquered  races)  were  unmindful  of  the 
treatment  of  the  serfs  and  bond-laborers  during 
this  age.  The  church  did  not  attack  mere  slave- 
holding,  —  indeed,  under  the  operation  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  churches  and  monasteries  became,  by 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  among  the  largest  slave- 
holders and  proprietors  of  serfs,  —  but  it  constant- 
ly protested  against  abuses  of  the  system,  and  in 
favor  of  humane  measures.  Charles  L.  Brace 
(G-sia  Chrisii,  p.  229)  says  that  thirty-seven  church 
councils  passed  acts  favorable  to  slaves.  In  the 
middle  a^e  no  Christian  captives  were  permitted 
to  be  sold  into  slavery ;  the  right  of  asylum  in 
the  churches  was  offered  to  fugitive  slaves;  large 
sums  were  spent  for  their  ransom ;  manumissions 
were  frequent,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  chuixh 
as  acts  inspired  ••  by  the  love  of  (iod "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  master.  StiU,  the  noble 
declaration  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  "  that  slaves  should 
be  freed  because  Christ  became  man  in  order  to 
redeem  us,"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  guide 
if  the  church's  policy  during  the  middle  age. 
Larroque  {L'Esclavage  cliez  les  Xatiou<  Clire'tiennes, 


65-116),  indeed,  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  councils 
of  the  church,  whose  decrees,  he  claims,  were  un- 
favorable to  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

Personal  slavery  having  disappeared  in  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  revived  upon  a 
gigantic  scale  on  this  continent  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the 
Xew  World,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  seem  to  have 
overcome  all  objections  to  the  .system,  whether 
founded  upon  motives  of  Christian  duty,  or  upon 
economic  considerations.  All  the  European  na- 
tions. Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  had  colonies 
in  America,  engaged  in  transporting  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  continent.  The  result 
was,  that,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  there  were  canied  between  the 
years  1579  and  1807  more  than  five  millions  of 
human  beings  from  Africa  to  America,  where  they 
and  their  descendants  became  slaves.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  no  voice,  either  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it,  was  publicly  heard  against 
the  slave-trade  and  its  consequences.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  two 
distinct  movements  become  apparent.  They  are 
distinct ;  because  one  w  as  based  on  philosophical, 
and  the  other  on  Christian,  grounds,  and  because 
one  was  confined  to  France,  and  the  other  to  Eng- 
land. Upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  modern 
opmion  and  legislation  in  regard  to  negro  slavery 
have  been  based.  The  philosophical  basis  is  found 
in  that  portion  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Rous- 
seau, £mile,  called  Profession  de  foi  d'un  Vicaire 
Savoyard.  The  views  there  laid  down  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  all  writers  on  theories 
of  government  during  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  formed  the  element  of  strength  in  the 
French  Revolution.  According  to  Rousseau,  man 
is  a  being  by  nature  good,  loving  justice  and 
order.  In  an  ideal  state  of  society  each  member 
would  be  free,  and  the  equal  of  every  other, — 
equal,  because  no  person,  or  family,  or  class,  would 
seek  for  any  rights  or  privileges  of  which  any 
other  was  deprived  :  and  free,  because  each  one 
would  have  his  share  in  determining  the  rule 
common  to  all. 

These  doctrines,  and  the  vast  system  which 
grew  out  of  them,  were,  for  various  reasons,  em- 
braced with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  France. 
People  looked  for  the  milletmium  as  a  consequence 
of  ttieir  adoption  to  an  age,  when,  according  to 
Condorcet,  "  the  sun  shall  shine  only  on  freemen, 
when  tyrants  and  slaves  and  priests  shall  sur\-ive 
only  inhistory  and  on  the  stage."  It  is  curious 
that  the  first  public  official  document  in  which 
these  opinions  are  clearly  set  forth  should  be  our 
own  Declaration  of  Indejiendence :  for  it  is  there 
proclaimed  that  all  men  are  "equal,"  and  that 
"  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  So  in  France,  the 
first  article  of  "  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  tlie  Citiien,"  adopted  in  1789  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  asserts,  "Men  are 
bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  the  same  rights." 
And  as  a  logical  result  of  this  declaration,  based 
upon  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  the  French  Con- 
vention (Feb.  4, 1794)  decreed  that  negro  slavery 
should  be  abolished  in  all  the  French  Colonies, 
and  that  all  men  therein  should  have  the  rights 
of   Frencli   citizens.     Two  things  are  worthy  of 
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remark  concerninp;  this  drcrre:  (1)  That  it  was 
the  first  act  by  whicli  any  nation  in  Kurope  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  slaven' ;  and,  (2)  That  the 
men  and  the  nation  adopting  it  were  so  far  from 
being  Christians,  that  they  had,  only  three  months 
before  its  date,  enthroned  and  worshipped  a  woman 
as  the  ijoddess  of  reason  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
l)ame  at  Paris. 

By  the  side  of  these  attacks  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers on  slavery  as  a  violation  of  natural 
rights,  there  began  a  movement  about  the  same 
time,  chiefly  in  England  and  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  but  founded  wholly 
upon  convictions  of  Christian  duty.  Conscience 
was  here  substituted  for  mere  sentiment,  as  the 
impulse  to  action  ;  and  the  result  was  that  eaniest, 
persistent,  and  personal  work  which  is  prompted 
by  deep,  conscientious  conviction  of  duty.  The 
African  slave-trade  wa-s  made  at  first  the  main 
point  of  attack  by  the  abolitionists.  In  1772 
Granville  Sharp  urged  its  suppression  on  religious 
grounds.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Virginia 
jietitioned  that  no  more  African  slaves  should  be 
sent  into  the  Colony;  a  few  years  later,  Clarkson, 
a  man  of  deeply  religious  nature,  gave  up  his 
whole  life  to  efforts  to  convince  his  countrjinen 
that  they  should  prohibit  the  slave-trade  by  law, 
as  violating  every  principle  of  Christian  humani- 
ty. The  only  religious  denomination  which  as  a 
body  took  an  active  part  in  this  work  was  tlie 
Quakers,  who  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1784.  By  incessant  work,  and  constant 
agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  press  and  at  public 
meetings,  the  little  band  of  aoolitionists  gained 
the  support  of  many  prominent  public  men  in  Eng- 
land, vVilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  among 
the  rest.  Such  was  the  feeling  roused  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  esi>ecially  the  general 
conviction  of  the  violation  of  Christian  duty  in 
maintaining  the  traffic,  that,  forced  at  last  by  the 
outcry  of  the  public  conscience.  Parliament  abol- 
i.shed  the  slave-trade  in  1807.  This  movement  in 
England  may  be,-  considered  as  directed  wholly  by 
Christian  sentiment. 

In  till-  I'l'iteil  .States  the  foreign  slave-trade  was 
prohibited  in  18iis  by  virtue  of  a  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  dmstitution.  Shortly  after- 
wards, all  the  maritime  nations  of  Kurope  followed 
the  example  of  England  and  of  this  country  ;  and 
the  work  wa.s  fittingly  crowned  by  the  ileclara- 
lion  of  the  European  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
engaging  all  the  powers  to  discourage  the  traffic, 
as  one  "  reproved  by  the  law  of  religion  and  of 
nature :"  thus  recognizing  the  two  forces,  religion 
and  philosophy,  which  had  combined  to  bring 
about  the  result. 

In  this  country  the  testimony  of  the  Quakers,  as 
a  religious  body,  against  slavery  has  been  uniform 
from  the  beginning.  In  1088  the  (ierman  Friends 
residing  in  (Jermantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadi^l- 
phia,  petitioned  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  taki-  meas- 
ures against  slaveholding.  From  HIDii  to  177<t,  the 
society  nearly  every  year  <leclared  "the  imiKirting. 
purch.'ise,  or  sale  of  slaves"  liy  its  members  to 
ne  a  "di.sownable  offence."  .lohn  Woolman  and 
.\nthony  Hene/.et,  illustrious  as  Quaker  philan 
thropislii,  were  the  pioneer  abolitionists  of  mod- 
em times.  In  1770  tin'  holding  of  slaves  was 
])ri.hibil.'d    by  the   discipline  of   the  Society  of 


Friends,  and  since  that  time  its  members  have 
always  been  conspicuous  in  supporting  antislavery 
opinions  and  legislation. 

The  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  is  said  (Stanton  :  The 
Cliurrh  and  the  Rebellion,  p.  398)  to  have  made  a 
formal  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  no  less  than  six  times  between  1787  and 
1836 ;  viz.,  in  1787  ;  in  1793,  re-affirming  its  action 
in  1787;  in  1795,  by  expressing  "the  deepest  con- 
cern that  any  vestiges  of  slavery  remained  in  the 
country ;  "  in  181.5,  and  again  in  1818.  denouncing 
slavery  "  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
God."  In  l><45and  in  1849  the  (ieneral  Assembly 
(Old  School)  in  its  action,  without  avowing  any 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  sinfulne.ss  of  slavery, 
dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  formidable  oh- 
stacles  to  the  practical  work  of  emancipation.  In 
1864,  during  the  Rebellion,  that  body  being  no 
longer  hampered  h\  complications  of  this  kind, 
proclaimed  openly  "  the  evil  and  guilt  of  slavery," 
and  its  earnest  desire  for  its  extirpation. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  ha«  beeu 
opposed  to  slavery  from  the  beginning.  At  the 
organization  of  the  (ieneral  Conference  in  1784.  a 
general  rule  of  its  discipline  was  adopted,  declar- 
ing slavery  contrary '•  to  the  golden  law  of  God 
and  the  inalienabln  rights  of  mankind."  and  di- 
recting that  preachers  holding  slaves  should  be 
expelled.  Still,  the  rule  was  often  evaded,  and 
not  executed,  out  of  regard  for  the  jiosition  of  the 
Southern  members  of  the  denomination.  After 
1808  slaveholding  among  the  private  members  of 
the  society  was  not  made  a  subject  of  discipline, 
notwithstanding  that  the  old  rule  affirming  slave- 
ry to  be  a  great  evil,  and  that  slaveholding  should 
be  a  bar  to  office  in  the  church,  was  still  unre- 
I>ealed. 

The  aggressive  antislavery  sentiment  at  tlie 
North  was  always  very  powerful  among  the  Meth- 
odists ;  and  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844  it 
was  strong  enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution by  which  Bishop  Andrew,  who  had  come 
into  the  ixjsse.ssion  of  certain  slaves  in  right  of 
his  wife,  was  requested  to  suspend  the  exercise 
of  all  episcopal  functions  until  the  slaves  were 
freed.  This  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  formation  of  two  Methodist-Episco- 
pal churches  in  this  country,  —  one  at  the  North, 
and  the  other  at  the  South. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were,  before 
the  war,  in  the  Northern  States,  v:ist  nmltitudes  of 
Christians  of  thoroughly  antislavery  sentiments 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  al>olition  move- 
ment, because  they  wore  restrained  by  conscien- 
tious convictions  as  to  their  duties  as  citizens ;  but 
when  slavery  was  made  the  pretext  of  rel>ellion, 
and  war  against  the  government,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  empire  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  slavery,  and  especially  when  tin'  Na- 
tional (Jovernment  had  decreed  tlie  enumcipatitm 
of  the  slaves,  every  motive  for  its  further  tolera- 
tion was  n-moved. 

Lit.  —  Wai.I.om  :  Hint,  tie  I'Efrlavacie  duns  I'nn- 
limiitt':  Frossaki)  :  l.n  raufr  di>  Nigren:  BloT  : 
/.ahnlilinn  ile  I'r.irlnrniir  dnns  i'OccidenI :  Eak- 
HoniT. :  I.' Efclavnijr  die:  les  t\'iili(mii  Clirrliennm  ; 
Copi.HV:  Hint,  n/  Shirrri/:  BlIACK  :  (t'eflii  Chrifli : 
Mii.Man:  lli.1t.  of  Latin  ('hriflinniti/:  I-kvakski'R  ; 
Hill,  des  clwaei  oueriirrf  :  Stanh'v-    V.   ' 'f.urrh 
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and  the  lldidlion ;  Wilson  :  Rise  of  the  Slave-Power; 
Wu-LIAMS  :  Hist,  of  the  Negro  Race  :  Stale7nenl  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Teslimimrj  nf  Fritnds 
in  Regard  to  Slaren/,  1843.  C  J.  STILLfi. 

SLAVIC  BIBLE  VERSIONS.     See  Bible  Ver- 

SIO.N.S. 

SLEIDAN  (originally  PHILIPPSOHN),  Johan- 
nes, b.  at  Sleideii,  near  Aix-la-C'hapelle,  1506;  d. 
at  Strassburg,  Oct.  31,  1556.  He  studied  ancient 
languages  and  literatures  at  Liege  and  Cologne, 
anri  afterwards  jurisprudence  and  history  in  Paris; 
embraced  the  Reformation ;  settled  at  Strassburg, 
and  was  much  used  by  the  Protestant  princes  of 
(iermany  in  diplomatic  missions  to  England,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  etc.  Ills  celebrated  work  on 
the  liistory  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (/)e 
statu  religionis  et  reipublica  Carolo  Quinto  Casare 
commenlarii,  Strassburg,  1553-56)  he  wrote  at  the 
instance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Schmalcaldian 
League.  It  was  translated  into  (ierman,  Dutch, 
Italian,  English  (with  his  life,  London,  1689),  and 
Swedish,  and  appeared  in  eighty  editions  before 
1780.  His  De  quatuor  summis  imperiis  lihri  Ires 
(1557)  was  very  much  read.  On  the  Roman-Catho- 
lioside,  Fontaine,  Gennep,  Surius,  andMaimbourg 
wrote  against  him.  [See  B.\umgarten  :  Ueher 
S's  Lehen  u.  Briefirechsel  (Strassburg,  1878),  and 
Brief tcechsel  (1881).]  XEUDECKER. 

SMALCALD  ARTICLES  AND  LEAGUE.     See 

SCHMALCALD   .VkTICLES. 

SMALLEY,  John,  D.D.,  b.  in  Columbia,  Conn., 
June  4,  1734;  d.  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  June  1, 
1820,  within  three  days  of  being  eighty-six  years 
old.  He  was  prepared  for  Yale  College  by  his 
pastor,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  afterward  president  of 
Dartmouth ;  was  befriended  while  at  Yale  by 
Ezra  Stiles,  afterward  president  of  the  college ; 
was  graduated  in  1756.  He  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Wheelock  to  have  been  converted  in  early  child- 
hood. At  the  age  of  six  years  he  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  preaching  of  ^Miitefield.  In  col- 
lege, however,  he  began  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  conversion,  became  painfully  despondent, 
and  at  length  ascribed  what  he  sometimes  called 
his  actual,  and  sometimes  his  second,  conversion, 
to  the  reading  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  This 
was  one  of  the  facts  which  led  him  through  life 
to  oppose  all  religious  excitements  which  did  not 
spring  from  the  influence  of  religious  doctrine. 
It  led  him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  contest 
against  the  fanaticism  of  the  Separatists,  against 
the  Half-way  Covenant,  —  a  leader  in  defence  of 
the  Xew-England  theology. 

Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  was  ordained  April  19, 
1758,  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.  He  remained  in  tliis  pastorate 
more  than  fifty-five  years  —  without  a  colleague, 
more  than  fifty-one  years.  In  the  pulpit  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  manuscript,  read  it  with  a  harsh 
and  nasal  voice,  with  few,  and  those  awkward, 
gestures;  yet  he  enchained  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  by  his  exhibition  of  naked  doctrines, — 
often  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
The  marked  success  of  his  pastorate  is  a  matter 
of  historical  interest.  His  success  as  a  theologi- 
cal instructor  was  yet  more  remarkable.  Twenty 
of  his  pupils  can  now  be  remembered.  One  of 
them  was  an  eminent  revivalist,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  the  pulpit  a  printed  sermon  of 


Smalley,  and  to  read  it  with  such  impressive  elo- 
cution that  the  reports  of  its  influence  are  well- 
nigh  fabulous.  Two  of  Smallej's  pupils  were 
Xathanael  Emmons  of  Franklin,  and  Ebenezer 
Porter,  who,  as  a  professor  at  Andover,  exerted  a 
formative  influence  on  the  seminary.  Two  other 
theological  pupils  of  Smalley  turned  their  atten- 
tion afterward  from  the  ministerial  to  the  legal 
profession.  One  of  these  was  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
who  became  chief  justice  of  the  United  States : 
the  other  was  Jeremiah  Mason,  to  whom  Daniel 
Webster  ascribed  much  of  his  own  success  at  the 
bar.  The  pupils  of  Smalley  were  charmed  with 
his  wit,  but  often  awed  by  the  severity  of  his 
criticisms.  He  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day,  yet 
made  no  parade  of  learning.  He  was  confident 
in  his  opinions,  and  impatient  of  contradiction, 
but  was  venerated  for  his  profound  and  simple- 
hearted  piety. 

Four  of  his  sermons  had  an  epochal  influence. 
Two  of  the  four  were  on  Natural  and  Moral  /n- 
a?>(7(V^,  published  in  1769,  republished  in  England. 
Two  were  entitled  Justijicalion  through  Christ  an 
Act  of  Free  Grace,  and  None  but  Believers  saved 
through  the  All-Sufficient  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  1786, 
1787,  repeatedly  republished.  In  addition  to 
other  sermons  in  separate  pamphlets.  Dr.  Smalley 
published  in  1803  a  volume  of  Discourses,  and  in 
1814,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  a  second 

volume.  EDWARDS  A.  P^VRK. 

SMARACDUS,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Michael,  situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  diocese  of 
Verdun,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  the  Carolingian  age,  and  held  in  great  esteem 
both  by  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Pioug.  His 
writings,  however,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, etc.,  are  mere  compilations,  altogether  with- 
out originality.  They  are  found  in  Migne :  Patrol. 
Latin.,  vol.  102.  —  Another  Smaragdus,  whose 
true  name  was  Ardo,  was  a  friend  of  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  and  wrote  his  life.  See  Act.  Sanct.,  and 
Migne  :  Pair.  Lat.,  vol.  103.  ZOCKLER. 

SMART,  Christopher,  b.  at  Shipbourne,  Kent, 
1722 ;  d.  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  1771 ;  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  1745 ;  fol- 
lowed literature  in  London,  and  led  a  disorderly 
and  dissipated  life,  which  did  not  quench  hia 
religious  feeling.  Among  his  works  are  The 
Parables  of  Christ  done  into  Verse,  1765;  On  the 
Divine  Attributes;  and  A  Translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  attempted  in  the  Spirit  of  Christianity, 
with  Hymns  for  the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  4to,  1765. 
These  are  piously  intended,  and  curious,  but  met 
with  no  success.  More  memorable  is  his  Song  to 
David,  vnhten  on  the  wall  of  a  madhouse,  or, 
according  to  the  old  tradition,  indented  with  a 
key  on  the  wainscot,  he  being  debarred  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  F.  M.  bird. 

SMECTYMNUUS,  a  word  made  up  of  the 
initials  of  ,s'(tephen)  il/(arshall),  £(dmund)  C(al- 
amy),  7"(homas)  l'(oung),  iT/(atthew)  A^(e\v- 
comen),  and  Jr(illiam)  .S'(purstow),  who  composed 
in  common  a  treati.se  in  reply  to  Bishop  .Joseph 
Hall's  Humble  remonstrance  to  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  London,  1640,  under  the  title,  An 
answer  to  a  booke  entiluled  "  A  n  h  umblc  remonstrance, 
in  which  the  originatl  of  liturr/y  and  episcopacy  is 
discus.ied,  1641  (104  pp.  4to);  and  later  in  the 
same  year,  A  vindication  nf  the  an.^wer  to  the  hum- 
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We  remomlrance  from  the  unjust  imputations  of 
frivolouanesse  and  falsehood :  wherein  the  cause  of 
lilurr/ij  and  episcojiacy  is  further  debated.  The 
Jebate  was  upon  tlitse  two  heads:  (1)  of  the 
antiquity  of  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer;  (2)  of 
tlie  apostolical  institution  of  diocesan  episcopacy. 
See  Neale:  Hist.  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  c.  viii. 
Harper's  ed.,  pp.  303  si|q. 

SMITH,  Eli,  a  distinguished  American  mission- 
ary, and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic ;  was 
b.'at  Xorthford,  Conn.,  .Sept.  15,  1801  ;  d.  at  Bey- 
rout,  Syria,  Jan.  11,  1S57.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1821,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1820 ; 
and  in  May  of  the  same  j'ear  embarked  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Malta.  In 
1827  he  went  to  Beyrout,  and  in  March,  1S30, 
unilertook  with  Mr.  Dwight,  under  directions 
from  the  American  Board,  a  journey  through 
Persia,  to  get  information  concerning  the  Nesto- 
rian  Christians.  The  exi)edition,  which  lasted  a 
year,  and  during  which  the  travellers  visited  the 
grave  of  Henry  Martyn  at  Tocat,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  among  that  people. 
.Smith  published  an  account  of  the  journey,  in 
Miisionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  of  the  Rev.  Eli 
Umith  and  II.  G.  0.  Dwight,  etc.  (Boston,  1833, 
2  vols.,  London,  1834).  "in  1838  Dr.  Smith  ac- 
companied Dr.  Edward  Robinson  on  a  journey 
from  Suez  through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  up 
the  Jordan.  He  accompanied  the  same  .scholar 
on  his  journey  in  1852,  and  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  accuracy  and  discoveries  of  Robin- 
son's Researches.  In  1840  he  began  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  having  the  a-ssistance 
of  Butrus  el-Bistany  and  Xasif  el-Yasijee.  Bj" 
August,  1853,  he  had  completed  the  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels.  Before  his  death  he  succeeded 
in  translating  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  historical  books,  Isa'iah,  Jeremiah, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
labors  have  been  supplemented  by  the  scholarship 
of  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Dr.  .Smith  pos.sessed  eminent 
attainments  in  .Vrabic,  and  will  always  have  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  Beyrout.  For  a  good  account  of 
bis  life,  see  Missionary  Herald,  1857,  pp.  224- 
229. 

SMITH,  George,  b.  in  England  about  1825; 
d.  at  Aleppo,  .\ug.  19,  1870.  He  began  life  as 
bank-note,  cojiiier  and  steel  plate  engraver; 
taught  himself  the  Orii-ntal  languages,  and  first 
came  into  prominence  in  1800  by  a  contribution 
to  The  Loudon  Alhenreum,  ii|K3n  the  Tribute  of 
Jehu,  which  revealed  his  studies,  assidunusly 
carried  on  at  leisure  moments,  of  tiie  Xincvitc 
sculptures  in  the  liritish  Museum.  In  1807  he 
was  a]i|K)inted  a  .senior  assistant  of  tin-  l-ower  Sec- 
tion in  the  department  of  Kgvtitian  and  Oriental 
Anliiiuities  in  the  British  .Slu.seum,  and" from 
tlience  on  stood  iu  the  first  rank  of  Assyrian 
.scholars.  He  made  exix-ditions  to  Niiicveli  in 
1873  at  the  expense  of  the  I/ondon  /Jaily  Tel<- 
yraph  (ni-wsi)a|)er),  and  in  1874  and  187">  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  and  obtained 
iniineiise  treasure  in  cnneiforjn  iiiHcriptioiis,  etc. 
His  fiopiilar  works  were  A.tsyrian  Discoveries 
(1875),  Iliatorij  of  A.fsi/ria  from  the  Monuments 
(1875),  The  Assyrian  Evonym  Canon  (1S75),  Chal- 
dean Account  of  Genesis  (1870,  new  ed.  by  Sayce, 
\^^),  Iliatury  of  Hennachtrib.     See  Cooi'Kli :  liio- 


yraphical  Dictionary,  supplement,  s.v. ;  art.  Cunei- 
form   IXSCRIPTIOXS. 

SMITH,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  an  emi- 
nent .Vmerican  scholar  and  divine;  b.  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  Nov.  21,  1815;  d.  in  New  York,  Feb. 
7,  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  the  class  of  1834;  studied  theologj'  at  Andover 
and  Bangor,  and  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in 
Greek,  and  librarian,  at  Bowdoin.  Late  in  1837 
he  went  abroad  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  passed 
the  winter  in  Paris,  hearing  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  at  the  Institute,  and  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. The  next  two  years  were  spent"  chiefly  at 
Halle  and  Berlin,  in  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
treasures  of  German  thought  and  culture.  The 
friendships  formed  at  this  time  with  Tlioluck, 
Ulrici,  Xeander,  Twesten,  Baron  von  Kottwitz, 
Kahnis,  Besser,  Godet,  and  others,  eminent  then 
or  since  as  theologians  and  men  of  faith,  he 
counted  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  life 
abroad.  After  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  summer  of  1840,  and  was  at 
once  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  his 
health  again  gave  way,  delaying  nis  settlement 
until  the  close  of  1842,  when  he  was  ordained  as 
pa.stor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Amesbury,  Mass.  Here  he  labored  four  years 
with  zeal  and  success,  supplying  also  during  two 
winters  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Andover.  In 
1847  he  became  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  -■Vmherst  College.  In  1850  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  church  historj'  in 
the  L'liion  Theological  Seminary  of  New-York 
City.  Three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology.  In  both  de- 
partments he  wrought  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and,  alike  l)y  his  teaching  and  his  writings,  won 
a  commanding  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
.scholars  and  divines  of  the  country.  His  influ- 
ence was  soon  felt  throughout  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrcii,  and  was  especially  powerful  in  sliaping 
opinion  in  the  New  School  branch  of  it  to  wliich 
he  belonged.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the 
editorial  columns  of  The  New-l'ork-  EianQelist,0Ji 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  topics  of  the  day; 
while  in  The  American  Tlieological  Review,  in 
The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Re- 
rieir,  and,  later,  in  'The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Review,  he  discussed  the  leading  philo- 
sophical and  theological  (piestioiis  of  tlie  age. 
Oi  the  first-nanu'd  review  ho  was  the  .sole  editor, 
and  of  the  other  two  he  Wius  joint  editor.  He 
contributed  articles  on  Schelling,  Hegel,  Calvin, 
Pantlieism,  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  other 
suliji'cts,  to  Appletons"  Cycloiiudia.  In  Is.'ii)  ho 
published  Tab! is  of  C'hnrvh  history,  a  work  eiii- 
iiodying  the  results  of  vast  labor.  In  1803  ho 
WHS  elected  moderator  of  the  (JeniTal  .\sscmbly 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year,  at  Dayton, 
preached  a  sermon  Iwfore  that  l«idv  on  ( 'hnslian 
I'nion  anil  Ecclesiastical  Re-union,  which  did  much 
to  bring  together  again  the  Iwo  severed  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  took  a  leading 
pari  in  the  meniurabli-  rnion  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1807.  During  the  war  he  wrote 
very  ably  in  siipjiort  of  the  iiatinnal  cause.  In 
1H59  he  revisited  Europe,  also  in  1800,  and  again 
in  1800.  The  latter  visit,  which  was  cau-necl  by 
ovi-rwork  and  tlio  bn^akiiig-dowii  (if  his  .sysloiii, 
lasted  a  year  uuj  a  half,  and  included  a  journey 
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t>)  the  East.  After  his  return  he  resumed  liis 
labors  in  the  seniiuary,  but  with  health  so  greatly 
enfeebled,  that  early  in  187-1  he  resigned  his 
chair,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus.  After 
long  struggles  with  disease,  and  severe  suffering, 
lie  entered  into  rest. 

Whether  regarded  as  a  theologian,  as  a  philo- 
sophical thinker,  or  as  a  general  scholar  and  critic, 
Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  him  often  expressed  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  his  invaluable  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Chronological  Tables,  his 
writings  consist  chiefly  of  occasional  discourses, 
essays,  and  reviews.  But,  although  occasional, 
they  discuss  many  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  questions  of  the  age;  and  they  do  it  with 
such  exhaustive  power,  that  in  several  instances 
the  discourse  or  essay  might  readily  be  enlarged 
into  a  book,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of 
greater  fulness  of  statement  and  illustration.  His 
address  at  Andover  in  1849,  on  The  Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
The  strong  points  are  so  vividly  presented,  the 
principles  involved  are  set  forth  with  such  dis- 
tinctness, the  discussion  is  so  luminous  and  com- 
plete, that  a  whole  treatise  on  the  subject  could 
hardly  add  to  the  force  of  the  argument.  This 
address  was  greatly  admired,  and  at  once  attracted 
to  its  author  general  attention.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Edinburgh,  and  elicited  the  highest  praise  from 
such  men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Referring  to  this  address,  and  to 
the  inaugural  discourse  on  Church  History,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Smith,  "  I  know  no  one  in  the  country  but  your- 
self who  could  have  written  them."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  produced 
no  theologian  who  combined  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Dr.  Smith  great  learning,  the  best  literary 
and  philosophical  culture,  wise,  discriminating 
thought,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom. 1  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  give  to  the  public  his  theologi- 
cal system.  It  had  been  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  care,  contained  tlie  ripe  fruit  of  his  genius, 
as  well  as  of  his  faith  and  his  lifelong  studies, 
and  would  have  been  a  lasting  boon  to  the  world. 
Its  uiforming  idea  is  happily  expressed  in  his  early 
address  at  Andover ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  passage, 
"Christianity  is  not  only  an  historic  revelation 
and  an  internal  experience,  but  also  an  organic, 
diffusive,  plastic,  and  triumphant  force  in  Inunan 
history;  and  m  this  history,  as  in  the  revelation 
and  as  in  the  experience,  the  centre  around  which 
all  revolves  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  specially  gifted  as  a  theological 
teacher,  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  students, 
inspiring  them  with  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, fostering  in  them  a  devout,  earnest,  catho- 
lic spirit,  dealing  gently  and  wisely  with  their 
doubts ;  and  impressing  upon  them  continually, 
alike  by  example  and  instruction,  the  sovereign 


>  "Ich  habe  Henra'  B.  .Smith  ale  dnen  tier  erflten,  wenn 
nicht  al8  ersteu  anierikanirtcheii  Theologeu  der  (icKenwarl 
augeeehen;  funtgegriindel  im  chriftlichen  Olauben,  frei  uod 
wciten  Herzene  und  Blickcft,  philonophii»chpn  Geletee  and  fUr 
fyMtematieche  TheolOffie  uDgewohnlicb  begabt."  —  Dr.  Dor. 
NKB  of  Berlin. 


claims  of  their  Redeemer,  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  blessedness  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
him.  His  services  to  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  were  varied  and  inestimable.  The 
Presbj-terian  Church  in  the  United  States  also 
owes  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  He  ha.? 
been  called  "  the  hero  of  re-union,"  and  certainly 
no  man  better  merited  the  praise.  His  genial  in- 
fluence as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth  was  equally 
wide  and  strong,  and,  wherever  felt,  it  was  an 
ennobling  and  irenical  influence,  tending  to  exalt 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  draw 
clo.ser  together  all  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus.  Nor 
did  his  influence  cease  with  his  death.  His  name 
continues  to  be  spoken  with  love  and  reverence; 
his  opinions  are  still  full  of  vital  force :  and  all 
schools  of  Christian  thought  appeal  to  him  as  to 
a  master  in  Israel.  A  very  full  and  admirable 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Henry  Boynton 
Smith ;  his  Life  and  IVor!:,  edited  by  his  wife.  New 
York,  1881.  See  also  Faith  and  Philosophy,  Dis- 
courses and  Essays  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  edited  by 
Dr.  Prentiss,  New  York,  1877 ;  Apologetics,  a 
Course  of  Lectures,  1882  ;  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theology,  comprising  (/.)  A  General  Introduction, 
(II-}  Special  Introduction,  or  the  Prolegomena  of 
Syf^temnlir  Theology,  ISSZ, Systematic  Theology.  ISSi 
(all  edited  by  Dr.  Karr).      GEOROE  L.  rUEXTISS. 

SMITH,  John,  the  Cambridge  Platonist;  b.  at 
Achurch,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
1018:  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
April,  16.38;  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  1644;  d. 
there  Aug.  7,  1652.  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
posthumous  Select  Discourses  (London,  16G0,  4th 
ed.,  Cambridge,  1859),  which  "show  an  uncom- 
mon reach  of  understanding,  and  penetration,  as 
well  as  an  immense  treasure  of  learning  in  their 
author."  See  his  biography  in  tlie  Discourses ; 
John  Tulloch  :  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii. ;  art 
Pl.\tonists  (Cambi!ii>ge). 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  D.D,,  Protestant-Episco- 
pal;  b.  at  Andover,  ^lass.,  Aug.  4,  1826;  d.  in 
New-York  City,  Monday,  Jan.  9,  1882.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather, 
and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Leonard  AVoods ;  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1847;  was  from  1850 
to  1852  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bangor.  'Me. ; 
from  1852  to  1859,  assistant  minister  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston ;  and  from  1860  till  his  deatlij 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New- York 
City.  He  was  an  able  scholar,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  most  influential  leader  of  thought  in 
his  church,  and  one  of  the  oi'iginators  of  the 
"Church  Congress;  "  while  in  his  public  relations 
he  was  a  large-hearted  philanthropist,  ready  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  general  good;  prominently 
connected  with  the  Bible  Society,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  the  Board  of  Mission.s,  and  particularly 
interested  in  teneraent-house  reform.  He  edited 
Church  and  Slate,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  press,  and  published  Mi'icellanies,  Old  and 
New  (New  York,  1876),  and  Brier  Hill  Lectures  on 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Church,  New  York,  1881. 
By  his  writings,  sermons,  and  addresses,  and  by 
the  attractive  influence  of  his  personal  character, 
he  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  person  of  his 
time  to  develop  a  generous  spirit  of  toleration 
between  various  schools  of  thought,  and  thst 
state  of  harmony  which  now  prevails  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  O.  F.  FLICHTKER. 
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SMITH,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sheffield, 
May  25,  1774;  d.  at  (iuildford,  Sunev  (London), 
Feb.  5,  18.^1  ;  an  English  Congregational  divine 
and  author;  studied  theology  at  Kotherhain  Col- 
lege, under  Kev.  Dr.  Edward  ^\■illiams ;  wa.s  pro- 
fes.sor  of  theology  at  Homerton  College  from 
18().5  to  1850.  A  man  of  unusual  learning,  and 
of  most  admirable  Christian  spirit.  lie  wiis  one 
of  the  earliest  among  dis.senters  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  contributions  to  theology  made  by 
(ierman  scholars,  and  to  essay  a  reconciliation 
between  modern  science  and  divine  revelation, 
bringing  on  himself  thereby  no  small  suspicion 
on  tne  part  of  less  enlightt-ned  brethren.  His 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (London,  l^il8- 
21, 2  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1868)  is  an  elaborate  exegetical 
study  of  all  the  pas-sages  of  Scripture  referring  to 
Christ.  In  Fuur  Discourses  on  the  Sacrijice  and 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (London,  1828,  5th  ed., 
Edinb.,  18G8)  he  defends  the  Evangelical  against 
the  Socinian  doctrine.  Scripture  and  Geology 
(Ix)ndon,  1839,  5th  ed.,  1854)  was  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture  for  1839.  His  First  Lines  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  was  published  after  his  death  (1854, 
2d  ed.,  1860),  and  contains  his  lectures  to  his 
clas.ses,  in  syllabus  form.  See  J.  Medway  :  Me- 
vioirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Pye  Smith, 
London,  1S.J3.  F.   II.  M.MILINO. 

SMITH,  Joseph.     .See  Mok.mons. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  I'res- 
byterian;  b.  at  Pequea,  Penn.,  March  16,  1750; 
d.  at  Princeton,  X.J.,  Aug.  21,  1819.  He  wa.s 
graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1767 ;  tutor 
there,  1770-73  ;  first  president  of  Hampden  .Sid- 
ney College,  1775;  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
ntO;  and  president,  1794-1S12.  In  1786  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
a  college  president.  lie  published  i'erTHori.t,  New- 
ark, N.J.,  1799 ;  Evidences  of  Christian  Religion, 
Phila.,  1809  ;  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Tren- 
ton, X.J.,  1812;  Principles  of  Xalural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  1815;  (posthu- 
mous) Sermons,  with  Memoir,  Philadelphia,  1821, 
2  vols.     See  Si'Raol'i-::  Annals,  iii.  335-345. 

SMITH,  Sydney,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
AVoodford,  Essex,  .June  3,  1771 ;  d.  in  lx)ndon,  Feb. 
52,  184.5.  He  was  gr.-iduat<;d  at  Oxford,  1792; 
took  holy  orders,  1701 ;  was  minister  of  Charlotte 
Episcopal  chapel,  Edinburgh,  1797-1S02;  canon 
CI  Bristol,  1828;  and  canon  residentiary  of  .St. 
Paul's,  1831.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
English  wits;  but  he  was  also  u  forcible,  earnest 
preacher,  and  a  sagacious  critic  and  reviewer. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Besides  numerous  Sennons,  he  published  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  (^atholics  by  Peter  I'lymleg, 
London,  1808,  which  did  much  to  promoti-  Catho- 
lic I'liiancipation,  and  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral 
I'hilosophy,  l.S.')0.  .See  his  Memoir  by  his  daughter. 
Lady  Hoi.i.A.N'i),  London  :ind  New  York,  1855, 
2  vols.,  and  the  art.  in  .\i.i,mui\k. 

SMITH,  William  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  lea<ling  min- 
ister of  the  Melliodist^Episcn|>al  Church  .South; 
b.  at  l-'rederick.sburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1802;  d.  at 
Uichniond,  Va.,  March  1,  lH7o.  His  parent*  dving 
when  he  wiis  ipiite  young,  he  was  kindly  eared  for 
and  brought  up  intlie  family  of  .Mr.  Ilill,  a  wor- 
tliy  merchant  of  Petersburgli,  Va.      He  profes.Hed  I 


religion  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  prepared  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  .admitted  into  the  A'irginia 
Conference  in  1825.  He  rose  rapidly  to  eminence 
in  the  conference.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
agent  for  Kandolph-Macon  College,  tlien  in  its 
infancy.  In  September  of  that  year,  by  a  painful 
accident,  he  was  made  a  crij>ple  for  life.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  many  of  the  most  important  stations 
ill  his  conference  until  1840.  when  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Kandolph-Maooii  College, 
and  while  here  he  raised,  largely  by  his  own  per- 
.sonal  effort.s,  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  po.sition,  as  well  as  that  of 
jirofessor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he 
filled  with  great  accejitability  and  efficiency  until 
1866,  when  he  moved  to  St.  l^uis.  Mo.  After 
serving  here  as  pastor  of  Centenary  Church  for 
two  years,  he  became  president  of  Central  Col- 
lege, located  at  Fayette  in  that  State,  and  raised 
for  the  institution  at  once,  by  his  i>ersonal  exer- 
tion, about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  About 
this  time  he  became  the  victim  of  a  fatal  mala- 
dy, which  two  years  later,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  terminated  in  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
j  1832  till  his  death.  At  tlie  eventful  general  con- 
ference of  1844  he  took  a  specially  prominent 
part:  and  in  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Rev.  Francis 
A.  Harding,  and  in  the  extra-judicial  trial  of 
Bishop  .James  ().  Andrew,  he  won  a  national 
reputation  for  deliberative  and  forensic  eloijuence 
!  and  for  rare  jiowers  of  argument  and  di'bate. 
I  From  that  time  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
!  men  in  Southern  Methodism.  He  was  a  hard 
I  student  and  an  earnest  thinker.  His  sermons 
were  clear,  forcible,  and  instructive,  being  able 
discu.ssions  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  more  of  a  logician  than  of  an  orator,  yet 
his  logic  was  not  cold  and  dry,  but  sleej^d  in 
emotion,  and  aglow  with  zeal.  His  ministry  was 
blessed  with  powerful  revivals.  He  was  always 
bold  to  avow  and  defend  his  sentiments,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  The  vigor  and  clearness  of 
his  intellect,  his  candor,  indi'pendi'iice.  energy,  and 
unquestioned  ability,  caused  him  to  stand  m  the 
front  rank  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South.  (See  biograjihical  sketch 
by  Bishop  .J.  C.  (iliANiiKUY,  in  the  General  Min- 
utes for  1870.)  His  i'hilosophy  ami  Practice  of 
Slavery  (Nashville,  18.')7)  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
presentations  of  the  Southern  side  of  the  slavery 
question  ever  published.  W.  K.  TILI.KTT. 

SMYR'NA,  situated  on  the  Herma?an  (iulf  on 
the  coiusl  of  Lvdia,  became  very  prosiK-rous 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  (ireat.  and  was, 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centres  of 
the  world,  and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
city  of  Asia  .Minor.  It  contained  a  .Jewish  and  a 
Christian  congregation,  and  the  latur  ha<l  occa- 
sion to  prove  its  faith  under  persecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  former  (Kev.  i.  11.  ii.  8).  Its 
venerable  bishop,  Polycarp.  sutTered  martyrdom 
under  .Marcus  Anrelius  in  160.  The  city  was 
almost  totally  <iestroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  17'^. 
It  has  now  a  mixed  po]iulnlion  of  about  Iso.OOO. 
SMYTH,  John,  lound.r  of  the  (;.nenil  \\:\y- 
lisls;  dati'  of  birth  unknown;  d.  in  Holland  iii 
1012.      Lik''  many  of   the  M.paratist.s   he   wa><  u 
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Cambridge  man;  matriculated  as  a  pi-izeman  of 
Christ's  College,  1571,  where  John  Jlilton  after- 
wards studied;  took  his  B.A.  1575-76;  was  elected 
a  fellow,  and  commenced  his  M.A.  1579;  after- 
wards he  was  lecturer  at  Lincoln,  and  then  became 
vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  Seized 
l)y  the  time-spirit,  he  wasrestless,  fervid,  earnest, 
and  thoroughgoing.  At  the  university  he  was 
cited  before  the  vice-chancellor  for  defending  Sun- 
day, and  at  Gainsborough  he  battled  against  the 
separatists  in  defence  of  the  English  Church. 
ISut  his  persistent  pursuit  of  truth  precluded  cou- 
leut  with  Puritanism.  For  "  nine  months  "  he 
was  perplexed  about  the  "  separation,"  and  dis- 
puted with  the  chief  Puritan  leaders,  but  only  to 
become  pastor  of  a  church  of  the  separatist  or 
independent  type  in  the  year  1602.  How  he  be- 
came a  Baptist  is  not  clear.  An  old  church  book 
at  C'rowle,  Lincolnshire,  whose  authentic  character 
Dr.  Dexter  vehemently  denies,  says  he  was  bap- 
tized in  1606,  at  midnight,  in  the  River  Don,  by 
Elder  John  Morton.  But  his  adversaries  charged 
him  with  baptizing  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  clear  that  he  emigrated,  along  with  his  little 
flock,  to  Amsterdam,  where  "he  was  sometime 
jiastoi-  to  a  company  of  honest  and  godly  men," 
forming  "  the  Second  English  Church  at  Amster- 
dam," and  sustaining  himself  by  practising  physic. 
Since  1591  tiames  Arminius  had  been  setting  forth 
his  theological  theses  in  opposition  to  Goraarus  ; 
and  the  "  First  English  Church,"  a  Barrowist  or 
separatist  Church,  of  which  Francis  Johnson  was 
pastor,  atid  Henry  Ainsworth  teacher,  was  vigor- 
ously discussing  the  burning  question  of  the  hour, 
—  the  nature  of  a  visible  church.  In  these  cir- 
cun>stances  Smyth  accepted  Arminian  doctrine, 
took  an  anti-Pa'dobaptist  view  of  baptism,  and, 
along  w-ith  Thomas  llelwys,  published  a  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith  "  in  twenty-six  articles,  of  the 
General-Baptist  pattern.  Smyth  died ;  but  Hel- 
wys  and  some  of  his  comrades  came  to  London, 
and  founded  the  General-Baptist  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Smytli  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  sin- 
cerity, beautiful  humility,  glowing  charity,  a  fair 
scholar,  and  a  good  preacher. 

Smyth  wrote  Principles  and  Inferences  concern- 
ing the  Visible  Church  (.\msterdam,  1607),  Paral- 
leies,  Censures,  Observations  (IQOQ),  Character  of  the 
Beast  (1609),  Differetices  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Separation,  Amsterdam. 

Lit.  —  IL  M.  Dexter  :  The  True  Slory  of  John 
Smyth  the  Se-Baptist,  Host.,  1881;  John  CLiFFORn: 
in  General  Baptist  Magazine,  Lond.,  188J,  pp  119- 
150,  Knrjlish  Baptists,  App.  x.,  xiii.,  Lond.  1881; 
B.  Evans:  Early  English  Baptists,  vol.  ii  ,  Lond., 
1862.  .TOIIX  Cl.IFFOKn,   M..\.,   D.I). 

General  Baptists,  also  called  Arminian,  Free- 
will, and  Free  Baptists.  L  Origin.  —  Traces  of 
churches  of  the  General-Baptist  type  are  found 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  at  Eyethorne,  Kent, 
Eng.,  and  Bocking,  or  Braintree,  in  Es.sex.  But 
the  organized  life  of  the  General  Baptists  dates 
from  1011  (that  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists  from  1033),  and  becomes  a  di.stinct  his- 
torical and  continuous  force  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Smyth  (q.v.),  Thomas  Helwys,  John 
Morton,  Leonard  Busher,  Henry  Denne,  and  Dr. 
Du  A'eil. 

H.  Their  Doctrinal  Basis  embraced,  (1)  the 
universality  of   redemption,  hence  the  name   of 


"  General,"  (2^  the  obligation  of  baptism  on  all 
believers  in  Cnrist,  (3)  the  essentially  spiritual 
character  of  the  church,  and  (1)  the  principle  of 
absolute  religious  liberty,  along  with  other  doc- 
trines common  to  the  Reformed  Faith  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Alasson,  in  his  Life  of  Mi/ton,  vol.  iii., 
states  that  the  (ieneral  Baptists  were  the  fir.st  to 
pronounce  with  energy  and  distinctness  in  favor 
of  the  great  modern  idea  of  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience.     Cf.  Busher's  book  quoted  at  end. 

III.  Their  organization  embraced,  (1)  "assem- 
blies," for  the  transaction  of  business  common  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  churches,  not  annual  at 
first,  but  as  occasion  required;  (2)  "messengers," 
or  "apostles,"  who  visited  the  churches  to  "stir 
them  up,"  and  were  also  sent  out  to  preach,  not 
only  in  different  parts  of  England,  but  al.so  to 
Ireland,  and  even  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
{MSS.  Proceedings  of  General  Baptist  Assembly, 
vol.  ii.  32);  (3)  "elders,"  or  pastors  of  churches; 
(4)  "  deacons,"  or  helps  in  government.  The 
churches  were  not  fixed  to  any  one  building,  but 
consisted  of  members  scattered  over  wide  areas, 
meeting  in  several  buildings,  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing two  or  three  "elders."  The  discipline  was 
most  rigid,  and  extended  to  speech  and  dress. 
In  this  and  other  matters  they  were  closely  akin 
to  the  early  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

IV.  Growth. — The  General  Baptists  spread 
rapidly  in  tiie  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  their 
existence.  In  1645  there  were  forty  churches  in 
London.  During  the  Commonwealth  they  were 
planted  in  most  of  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  had  grown  so  extensive- 
ly, that  Thomas  Grantham  (1634-92),  author  of 
Christianismu^  Primitirus  (published  1678,  Lon- 
don), describes  a  petition  presented  to  Charles  II. 
in  1662,  as  representing  20,000  General  Baptists. 
Increased  to  30,000  in  1692,  they  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  one  of 
the  most  vigorous,  of  the  English  religious  bodies. 

V.  Decay.  —  Several  causes  contributed  to  the 
ripid  decline  which  followed.  (1)  They  lacked 
organizers,  like  George  Fox  and  John  ^\'esley,  and 
not  a  few  General-Baptist  churches  passed  over 
to  the  Quakers.  (2)  Men  of  culture  and  ability 
were  rare  in  the  ministry.  An  educated  pastorate 
was  slighted.  (3)  They  made  their  centre  rural, 
and  not  metropolitan.  '  (4)  But  chiefly  they  fell 
under  the  blight  of  that  negative  and  critical 
spirit  which  nearly  destroyed  English  Presbyte- 
rianism,  enervated  the  Particular  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, and  Episcopalians,  and  made  the 
eighteenth  century  one  of  feeble  convictions  and 
sharp  debate,  of  acute  reasoning  and  practical 
godlessness.  Matthew  Caffyn,  one  of  the  "mes- 
sengers," andelderof  Horsham  Church,  in  Surrey, 
was  charged  with  Arianism.  Discussion  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  became  heated  and  hurtful ; 
and  in  1696  a  rupture  took  jilace,  and  a  fresh  body, 
called  "  The  General  .Association,"  was  formed,  in 
repudiation  of  Arianism.  Three  years  afterwards 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  on  a  seeming!  v  ortho- 
dox basis ;  but  it  was  not  enduring,  and  lu  1709 
the  friends  of  comprehension  withdrew,  and  re- 
organized themselves  on  the  "  Six  Principles  "  of 
Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  and  the  declarations  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1663.  This  division  hasted  till  1731,  when 
they  came  together  again  cu  the  undarstauding 
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thai  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  the  jierson  of  Christ  should  be  allowed. 

VI.  Tlie  Xew  Connection.  —  For  the  next  forty 
years  Arianisin  was  quietly  gaining  sway,  when  | 
in  1770  the  Xew  Connection  of  General  Bap-  j 
tists  was  formed  in  Whitecha{iel,  Loudon,  out  of  | 
{\)  ten  churche.s,  containing  U59  members,  belong- 1 
ing  to  the  assembly,  and  located  in  the  south ; 
(2)   five   churches,  embracing   870   members,    in 

■  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Warwickshire, 
that  had  formed  themselves  on  the  General  Bap- 
tist type  solely  by  the  study  of  tiie  Scriptures ;  [ 
and  (i)  a  community  of  09  members,  which  arose 
in  a  similar  fashion  in  Yorkshire  under  the  Meth- ' 
odist  Uan  Taylor  (q.v.),  who  forthwith  became  i 
the  leader  of  tlie  Xew  Connection.  The  object  of 
this  new  federation  was  "to  revive  experimental 
religion  or  primitive  Christianity  in  faith  and 
practice ; "  and  the  basis  of  agreement  added  to 
the  principles  above  named  (§  li.)  the  declaration  I 
that  "  our  Lord  Jesus  is  God  aud  man  united  in  | 
one  person,  or  possessed  of  divine  perfection  unit- 
ed to  human  nature  in  a  way  which  we  pretend  not 
to  explain,  but  think  ourselves  bound  by  the  word 
of  God  firmly  to  believe."  The  1,000  members 
■were  S.ITS  iii  1795,  7,07:3  in  1820,  17,913  in  181.'), 
21,UG0  in  1870,  and  20,021  in  1883.  X  college 
(now  at  N'ottiugliam,  Kev.  Thomas  Goady,  B.A., 
principal)  was  started  in  1797  by  Dan  Taylor. 
It  has  two  scholarships  (value,  £30  each),  a  large 
library,  thirteen  students,  an  iucome  of  £800  per 
annum,  and  is  affiliated  fur  cla.ssical  and  scientific 
tuition  with  the  Nottingham  University-  Home- 
mission  work  was  started  in  1811,  and  last  year 
received  over  £2,000.  Missions  to  Orissa,  India, 
sprang  in  1810  from  the  impact  of  the  earnest 
spirit  of  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Pike  (1781-1851),  author 
of  Persuasives  to  I£arli/  Piety,  etc.,  and  were  greatly 
promoted  by  Francis  .Sutton,  D.D.  (1802-54), 
author  of  the  hymn  "  Hail,  sweetest,  dearest  tie 
that  binds,"  and  originator  of  the  missions  of  the 
Freewill  Baptists  of  America  to  Northern  Oris-sa, 
and  of  the  Baptist  mission  to  the  Telegus.  'V\\fi 
society  also  works  in  Home,  Italy.  Income,  £8,000 
per  annum.  The  Building  Fund,  established  in 
1805,  ha-s  a  capital  of  £0,000.  Four  thou.sand 
pounds  were  sjxint  on  .Sunday-school  work  in 
1882.  The  Maijazittc,  started  in  1798,  ha.s  a  large 
circulation  (Kev.  John  Clifford,  .M.A.,  D.l>.,e(liti)r). 
There  are  191  churches  in  Englanil,  with  25,131 
members,  and  143  ministers;  in  Orissa, 9  churches, 
10  mission-stations,  10  mi.ssionaries,  22  native  min- 
isters, 5  ministerial  students,  1,175  church-mem- 
bers, and  a  native  Christian  community  of  3,004 ; 
in  Kome  there  is  one  church  of  18  members,  two 
mission-rooms,  a  missionary,  and  an  evangelist. 

VII.  In  the  orit/inat  body  an  unaggre8,sive  Ari- 
anism  has  gradually  gained  the  ascendant;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  u  steady 
decline  in  numbers,  interest,  and  |iower.  Some 
of  the  churches  have  joined  the  new  body ;  others 
have  united  with  the  I'xdubaptists;  but  more  have 
become  defunct.  In  1801  they  were  reduced  to 
Ihirty-Hve  churches  and  1,300  nieinbers:  in  1883 
there  is  not  half  a  score  of  churches,  nor  5((0  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  only  two  churches  tintt  are  thriving 
have  pastors  from  the  New  Connection,  who  have 
been  acceiiled  wiliiont  any  surrender  of  belief. 

VIII.  I 'resent  \  umbers.  —  In  Kngland,  25,431 ; 
Orissa,   1,175;    Kome,   18;    iu    America,  -  /•>{•<-• 


will  (date  from  1770),  78,000;  Church  of  God 
(1830),  30,000;  Free  Christian  IiaptL<!ts  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Free  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia, 
14,000;  Generals,  of  the  West  (1824),  13,000; 
Separate,  7,000 ;  the  Original  Freewill  or  General 
Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  10,000;  Cumberland 
Free  Baptists,  1,000;  the  Goldsburough  Baptists, 
4,0(lU.     Total,  over  183,000. 

IX.  Lit.  —  John  Umi/th's  Confession.  See  B. 
Ev.\xs,  D.D.  :  Early  English  Baptists,  London, 
1862;  Leonard  Blsher:  Rcliyiuus  Peace, a  Plea 
fur  Liberty  of  Conscience,  reprinted  in  Dr.  Under- 
hill's  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  London, 
1840;  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  Thirty  Congre- 
f/ations,  1051,  jiublished  by  Taylor,  Northampton, 
1881 ;  Humble  Representation  and  Vindication,  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  Hanserd  KnoUys  Soc,  p.  327, 
London,  1854;  Fenstanlon  Records  (1044-1720), 
edited  by  Dr.  Uxderiiill,  Hanserd  Knollys  Soc, 
London,  1854;  English  General  Baptists,  by  Adam 
Tavlor,  Lond.,  1818;  English  General  Baptists,  by 
H.  Wood,  Lond.,  1847;  Bye-Palhes  of  Baptist  His- 
tory, by  J.  J.  GoADBY,  London,  1871 ;  Baptists  and 
Quakers  in  yurlhaiiipluiishire,by  J.J. Goavby,  Lon- 
don, 1882;  Barclay's  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious 
Hocielles  of  the  Cominomreallh,  I.«ndon,  1878;  The 
English  Baptists,  who  liny  are  and  what  Ihey  hare 
done  (eight  Icctun-sj,  editeil  liy  J.  C r. i K KO i! I),'  .M..-^., 
London,  1881.  .Ions  iLlKKoicl),  M.A..  U.U. 

SNETHEN,  Nicholas,  MethodisU'rot^si^iui ,  i  . 
at  Fresh  Pond  (Glen  C"ove),  Long  Island,  N.Y.. 
Nov.  15,  1709;  d.  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  May  30. 
1845.  From  1794  until  1830  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church ;  but  in  1830 
he  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist- 
Protestant  Church,  and  took  thenceforth  a  promi- 
nent position  in  it.  He  preached  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  was  much  atlmired  for  his  elo- 
quence, lie  published  Reply  to  O' Kelly's  Apology, 
1800;  Lectures  on  preaching  the  Gospel,  lb'2'J;  Ser- 
mons (posthumous  edition,  W.  (i.  Snethen),  1840. 
See  Ai.LiuoNE,  s.  v.,  Drake,  s.  v. 

SOCIALISM.  This  word,  of  modern  origin, 
does  not  explain  it.self  fully.  By  its  conneetiun 
with  social,  socialize,  it  ought  to  denote  a  doctrine 
or  .system  which  aims  to  make  men  .social,  nr, 
more  exactly,  to  bring  about  the  ends  involved  in 
the  .social  nature  of  man ;  or,  if  we  give  pixmiinence 
to  the  supposed  abuses  of  society,  the  system  of 
equity  and  equality  by  which  the  abuses  which 
are  found  in  .society,  especially  in  old,  established 
societies,  may  be  removed.  Giving  to  it  some 
such  definition,  we  find  it  to  be  a  oroader  term 
than  communism,  which,  by  rules  freely  adopted, 
or  by  public  force,  aims  at  a  common  life  on 
principles  of  equality,  a.s  far  as  their  application 
IS  possible  amid  the  natural  dilTcrences  of  human 
beings.  But  communistic  experiments,  ultluuigh 
numerous  if  we  glean  them  carefully  out  of  the 
hist^jry  of  mankind,  are  all  on  the  snndl  .scale, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  tried  for  particular 
purposes,  such  as  for  the  pursuit  of  a  rtliginus  life  ; 
or  they  an-  merely  philosojihical  speculation.s, 
which  seldom  are  ]uit  into  practice.  They  are 
trmpornry,  like  the  early  Christian  c<unniunity  at 
■lernsulem.  where  the  exceptional  |>overly  of  many 
believiMs  led  t<i  an  equality  of  j;o<m1s  ;  or  they 
are  .sanctioned  by  |Kilitical  communitie.t,  owing  to 
a  |>ervading  opinion  of  their  religious  character, 
or  for  some  other  use,  like  moniuitic  brothi'rliooiU: 
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or,  whatever  be  the  principle  of  their  unions,  they 
need  tnc  consent  of  the  government  and  society 
to  their  existence,  and  thus  depend  on  the  general 
will  of  the  g'.eat  coniiuunity  around  them,  as  well  j 
as  on  the  permanent  will  of  a  succession  of  mem- 1 
hers,  to  keep  up  the  same  forms  of  common  life.  , 
Thus,  unless  the  society  which  surrounds  them,  , 
although  constructed  on  wholly  different  princi-  j 
pies,  defends  and  protects  them,  they  will  dwindle 
away,  or  will  disband  of  themselves.  ^\'here  they  , 
have  been  tolerably  successful,  their  success  seems  . 
to  be  partly  due  to  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of ' 
the  families  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to 
a  mode  of  life,  which,  if  adopted  by  all,  would 
be  far  from  promoting  the  ends  of  human  brother- , 
hood.  j 

Communism,  then,  is  no  cure,  on  any  theory, ! 
for  the  evils  or  corruptions  of  society.  If  it  had 
a  cure  within  itself,  it  could  be  of  little  avail,  inas- 
much as  it  withdraws  its  healing  influences  from 
society,  and  yet  depends  on  society  for  protection. 
All  separate  communities,  therefore,  contain  an  j 
anti-social  principle.  They  are  in  spirit  unlike  ' 
families,  and  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  an  oppo- 
sition between  their  feeling  and  that  of  families. 
The  family  is  so  small  a  society,  that  it  is  obliged 
to  look  for  the  supply  of  a  multitude  of  wants 
to  the  outside  world,  and  feels  the  protection  of 
society  in  all  things  and  continually.  "  The  union 
of  family  life  and  comnmnal  life,"  as  we  have  else- 
where remarked.  "  is  not  fitted  to  make  the  com-  ■ 
munity  system  flourish.  The  two  are  different, 
and,  to  an  extent.  hostUe  principles.  The  family 
must  draw  off  the  interests  of  its  members  from 
the  larger  or  conunmiistic  body  which  encloses  it, 
and  concentrate  them  on  itself."  ''The  family 
implies  a  sort  of  privacy  and  seclusion  from  the 
world,  without  separation :  the  community  implies 
separation  from  the  world,  and  a  new  unity,  in- 
consistent with,  or  controlling,  the  family  union." 
Plato,  in  his  republic,  would  not  let  the  citizens 
of  the  warrior  class  know  who  their  own  children 
were,  because  they  would  thus  have  separate  and 
personal  interests.  The  comnmnistic  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  socialistic,  is  indifferent  to 
the  good  of  the  family,  or  hostile  to  it,  and  makes 
use  of  the  power  of  society  for  its  own  protection, 
without  doing  any  thing  for  society  in  return.  If 
a  whole  nation  were  divided  up  into  communities, 
the  national  strength  and  the  family  tie  both 
would  be  weakened.  A  state  so  constituted  would 
resemble,  in  important  respects,  one  consisting  of 
small  brotherhoods,  or  gentes,  or  septs,  but  with 
much  less  of  the  family  tie  than  is  found  in  the 
latter  when  general  society  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

AVe  now  come  to  consider  the  essence  and  genius 
of  socialuim :  and  here  at  the  outset  we  labor 
under  a  serious  ditBcultv;  it  has  never  been  tried, 
and  remains  as  yet  a  tlieory.  Communistic  sys-  * 
terns  have  been  tried,  and  one  system  learns  from 
the  failures  and  follies  of  an  earlier  system,  witli- 
out  doing  any  great  harm  to  society  and  the  state ; 
or  it  may  remain  untried,  a  beautiful  vision,  serv- 
ing to  show  the  distance  of  society  at  present  from 
the  perfect  idea  of  a  commonwealth.  But  a  so- 
cialistic theory  cannot  be  put  to  the  test  without 
becoming  part  of  the  public  law,  or,  rather,  with- 
out having  a  power  given  to  a  government,  by 
which  the  state  exercises  control  over  labor  and 
capital,  and   over  everj-  thing   into  which    they 


enter.  And,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  existing  capi- 
tal must  be  prevented  from  doing  what  it  does^ 
now  :  hence  as  capital,  through  the  rights  of  testa- 
ment and  inheritance,  now  presents  a  firm  front 
to  sweeping  eh.inges  of  laws,  and  has  continued 
to  do  tills  for  ages,  there  must  be  a  sudden  or  a 
gradual  crippling  of  these  rights,  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  capital  on  a  scale  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  No  conquest  of  civilized  lands  by 
barbarians  ever  swept  from  a  land  its  motives  to 
industry,  its  landowners,  its  manufacturers,  its 
capital  in  general,  to  such  an  extent  as  such  a  sys- 
tem of  reform.  A  revolution  in  industry,  in  prop- 
erty, in  ownership,  more  thorough  than  has  ever 
been  known,  must  be  the  preface  of  this  new  social 
system ;  and  the  principles  on  w  hich  the  revolu- 
tion would  be  begun  would  prevent  the  system 
of  free  competition,  free  movement  and  choice  of 
work,  free  use  of  capital,  from  appearing  again, 
except  by  a  simUar  revolution  long  afterwards, 
begun  on  the  ruins  of  a  vast  social  experiment. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  such 
a  revolution  in  the  relations  of  capital  to  labor, 
the  government  itseK  must  be  invested  with  new 
power,  such  as  no  constitutional  government  has 
ever  had,  and  no  people  has  ever  favored.  The 
necessity  of  absolute  power  in  the  state  has  been 
acknowledged  by  socialists  to  be  indispensable, 
as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  existing  relations 
of  capital  to  labor.  And,  indeed,  the  necessity  is 
too  apparent  to  be  doubted.  If  the  state  itself 
is  to  take  the  ofiice  of  being  sole  capitalist,  all 
other  proprietors  must  be  sooner  or  later  ■•  expro- 
priated." If  it  is  to  be  the  sole  producer,  through 
its  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  land,  it  can 
have,  of  course,  no  competitor.  If,  for  instance. 
it  decides  what  kinds  of  stuffs  for  wear  shall  be 
made,  of  course  no  others  from  abroad  can  be 
imported  and  sold  in  the  land.  It  must  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  quantity  of  things  made. 
It  must  own  the  manufactories,  it  must  put  an 
end  to  all  money-lending  by  private  persons.  Its 
power  is  shown  to  be  tremendous  by  the  single 
consideration  that  it  must  be  authorized  to  re- 
move laborers  en  masse  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  decide  practically  what  objects  shall  be  made 
in  all  the  emplo\Tnents  of  life. 

The  experiment  of  modem  times  which  comes 
nearest  to  socialism  is  that  initiated  by  Louis 
Blanc,  who  has  recently  died,  after  winning  dis- 
tinction by  his  historical  writings,  and  who  was 
so  prominent  in  his  party  at  the  downfall  of 
Louis  PhUippe,  in  1S48,  as  to  be  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  France.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  brief  opportunity  to  put  his 
plan  of  organizing  labor  into  practice.  Being 
compromised  in  the  disturbances  of  May,  1848, 
he  fled  to  England,  where  he  lived  many  years. 
His  social  starting-point  is  not  a  new  one. 

"It  is  not  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  his 
wrong-tloings,  Viut  society ;  and  hence  a  society  which 
is  strong,  and  settled  on  a  good  basis,  will  ni:'.ke  the 
indi\ndual  gooii.  The  evils  of  slavery  tiow  from 
inequality,  and  that  from  property.  Property,  then 
[i.e.,  personal  or  family  property],  is  the  great  scourge 
of  society:  it  is  the  veritable  public  crime. 

"  Government  should  be  the  supreme  regulator  of 
productinn,  and  be  invested  with  power  enough  to 
accomplish  its  task.  It  should  raise  money,  which 
shoiild  be  appropriated  without  payment  of  interest, 
for  the  <reation  of  social  worksliops  (ateliers)  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  national  industry.     Iii 
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these  worksliops  tliere  sliuuld  lie  the  same  wages  for 
all.  Thev  shutilil  furiii  a  solidarity  among  them- 
selves, and  thus,  when  united  with  agrii'ultural  labor, 
would  cousoliilati-  in  one  the  whole  indu.strv  of  the 
country.  The  funds  mce.ssary  fur  this  organization 
of  labor  could  be  in  part  derived  from  laji-sed  collat- 
eral inheritances.  The  effect  of  thus  aiding  the 
otflieys  would  obviously  be  to  render  it  impossilile 
for  private  undertakers  to  compete  with  the  national 
shops.  Thus  concurrence  would  cease,  and  private 
work  would  yield  to  the  public,  or  soiialistic  .system. 
"  In  1W8  this  system  of  Louis  Blanc  was  so  far  put 
to  the  test  that  public  f/((7(e)'.<  were  opened;  and  in 
Paris  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  in  them  at  a  daily  exi>ense  of  (ifty  thousand 
dollars.  National  ruin  wasjiear,  if  the  system  should 
contiime.  The  workmen  jiroved  to  be  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  population.  The  fmniili-  of  May  and 
that  of  June,  in  which  many  of  the  workmen  in  these 
national  ateliers  took  part,  furnished  a  pretext  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  experiment."  —  See  Commun- 
ism AND  Socialism,  pp.  123,  124,  by  the  writer  of  this 
article. 

The  importance  of  what  Louis  Blanc  projected 
lay,  not  in  the  novelty  of  his  sugge.stions,  but  in 
his  bringing  the  minds  of  men  to  a  practical 
point,  where  the  transformation  of  society  could 
begin  without  any  preparatory  overturning.  It 
was  also  instructive  in  showing  what  could  be 
easily  foretold,  —  that  the  difficulties  of  a  transi- 
tion from  a  condition  of  individual  pioperty  and 
free  acquisition  to  the  abolition  of  individual 
property  is  no  ea.sy  one.  In  fact,  a  change  like 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  struggle 
of  classes  and  interests  such  as  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  known  in  the  world ;  and,  if  it  should 
succeed  in  a  single  country,  every  contiguous 
country,  every  civilized  country,  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  resisting  it  to  preserve  its  own  pros- 
perity, its  commerce,  its  safety  against  the  strife 
of  classes,  its  good  hopes  for  the  future.  Yet  the 
danger  in  a  number  of  European  states  from 
liocialistic  doctrines  was  soon  shown  to  be  serious. 
A  class  of  society,  which  was  now  called  the 
proletariat,  or  the  laboring-class,  began  to  take 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  boun/eoisie,  or  cla.ss 
of  employers,  in  many  jiarts  of  Kurope,  and  a 
division  of  society  began  to  ari.se  which  had  been 
unknown  on  so  large  a  scale  and  in  such  favora- 
ble circumstances  before.  One  iM;culiarity  of  the 
new  movement  was  that  the  modern  science  of 
political  economy  had  conn-  to  be  propagated 
among  the  operatives  of  the  t(jwns ;  another  was 
the  free  movement  of  ()|)inions  from  one  country 
to  another;  a  third,  the  increasing  decay  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  the  8|>read  of  free  thinking;  an- 
otlier  still,  the  impunity  with  which  demagogues 
could  spread  revolutionary  opinions  through  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  an<l,  again,  the  greater  ease 
of  co-operation,  not  only  among  the  laborers  of 
the  same  crafts  in  the  same  centres  of  industry, 
but  also  among  workingmen  of  all  civili/x'd  lands. 
The.se  cau.ses,  ap]>earing  not  suddenly,  but  by  slow 
degrees,  together  with  the  increased  communica- 
tion between  different  lands,  with  the  growth  of 
individual  liberty,  and,  to  an  extent,  with  the 
progress  of  education,  seemed  to  be  leading 
.society  into  new  breakers  on  a  great  scale,  and  to 
be  bringing  on  an  antagonism  between  govern- 
ments and  large  mas-ses  of  their  subjects. 

Before  the  February  revolution  in  l84s,  there 
liad  Iwen  workingmen's  a.ssociatii>ns  in  .s<>veral 
countries  of  Euroi>e,  and  some  very  able  leaders 


began  their  career  before  that  period,  such  aa, 
among  the  (iermans,  Marx  (recently  dead),  Engels, 
and  Liebknecht  ;  but  the  Inltrnallnnal  Worhing- 
men's  A ssuciation  was  not  formed  until  1S64.  Long 
before  this,  JIarx  aided  in  a  manifesto  of  the 
communist  party,  which  called  on  the  proletariats 
of  all  lands  to  unite.  "  It  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  the  .soil,  centralization 
of  credit  in  a  state  bank,  union  of  the  means  of 
intercourse  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  national 
workshops,  fertilizing  and  tilling  the  soil  on  a 
common  prescribed  plan,  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion." The  plan  of  the  General  Association 
contemplated  an  annual  congress  of  deputies, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  branch  association, 
section,  or  group,  or  of  two  when  the  members  of 
the  primaries  amounted  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred. A  general  council  of  fifty  was  to  meet  at 
London,  and  even,-  subordinate  union,  also,  was 
to  have  a  committee  or  council.  The  union  spread 
through  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except 
in  the  German  lauds  and  in  Austria,  where  the 
Workinr/men's  Union,  foiuided  by  Lassalle,  had  pre- 
occupied the  field. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  union  at  any  length.  At  the  congress 
of  Lausaime,  in  1S07,  it  was  maintained  that 
"modern  production  on  a  great  scale  renders 
co-operative  industr)'  a  necessity,"  and  "that  the 
state  ought  to  be  made  the  holder  of  the  means 
of  transport  and  circulation  in  order  to  annihi- 
late the  jxDwerful  monopoly  of  great  companies." 
At  the  congresses  of  1S08  and  1869  a  report  on 
property  revealed  a  difference  of  opinion,  proving 
that  the  extreme  theorists  had  not  yet  got  com- 
plete ascendency.  In  ISfJS  it  was  decided  that 
the  ways  of  communication,  and  forests,  soil, 
mines,  coal-pits,  and  railroads  ought  to  be  com- 
mon jiroperty.  Dupont,  general  .secretary  of  tlie 
International,  used  at  this  congress  the  following 
language:  "  We  want  no  go%'ernments  any  longer, 
for  govei-nments  oppress  us  by  taxes;  we  want 
no  armies  any  more,  for  armies  butcher  and 
murder  us ;  we  want  no  religion  any  longer,  for 
religion  stifles  the  understanding."  At  the  con- 
gress of  Basel,  in  1869,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  society  may  abolish  individual  property,  put- 
ting collective  property  in  its  place  in  the  soil. 
On  the  same  occasion  a  motion  that  the  right  of 
inheritance  ought  to  be  completely  and  "radically  " 
abolished  did  not  meet  with  entire  acceptance. 

In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  no  congress  of  tliis  union  was  held 
in  1S70;  and  the  horrors  during  the  siege  of  I'aria 
in  IS71,  wliich  were,  without  liue  cause,  luscribed 
to  the  memlH-rs  of  the  International  lus  origi- 
nators, |iut  the  Internalicnukl  tmder  the  ban  of 
Europe.  Socialism  could  not  stand  under  the 
crimes  of  those  with  whom  it  symi'athized. 

The  Workingmen's  Union  was  foinuled  a  little 
after  the  International,  by  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished man,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whoseearly  death 
was  followed  by  the  division  of  his  adherents. 
Universal  suffrage  ado|iled  by  the  North  (iermun 
Confederation  weakened  it  again  by  satisfying 
the  more  moderate- of  the  German  socialists.  In 
1809  Liebknecht,  an  old  socialist,  founded  the 
.S)cial  Deniocratie  Workingmen's  I'arty  ;  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  111"  Socialistic  WoVkingiiien's 
I'arty,  at  (iolha,  in  1875.     The  extreme  priiicipl<>i4 
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of  the  International  prevailed  in  this  new  organi- 
zation, as  they  have  done  in  Germany  ever  since, 
over  the  more  moderate  form  of  socialism  that 
was  in  vogue  before. 

Meanwhile,  in  1871,  the  new  empire  was  estab- 
lished ;  and,  in  the  Reichstag,  socialistic  represen- 
tatives, few,  yet  in  increasing  numbers,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  ventilate  their  opinions.  Outside 
of  the  political  arena,  several  professors  of  politi- 
cal econoinj-  have  some  leaning  toward  socialistic 
doctrines,  although  disagreeing  among  themselves. 
Such  are  Brentano,  Schmoller,  Schaeffle,  F.  A. 
Lange.  The  socialistic  party  is  also  extremely 
active  in  propagating  its  opinions  through  the 
press.  Its  strength  at  the  polls  has  been  esti- 
mated as  being  in  1877  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
thousand. 

AVe  close  our  sketch  of  socialism  with  consider- 
ing some  of  the  results  to  society  from  the  system, 
if  it  should  ever  become  predominant. 

1.  At  present  the  instruments  of  work  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  capitalists.  The  dependence 
of  the  working-class,  due  to  this  fact,  is  held  to  be 
a  cause  of  misery  and  ser\'itude  in  all  its  forms. 
To  liberate  work,  the  means  of  production  must 
be  converted  into  the  common  property  of  society. 
Thus  all  land  and  instruments  must  cease  to 
belong  to  private  persons.  All  capitalists  must  be 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  however  small  in 
extent.  The  incomes  of  the  present  owners  may 
be  converted  into  terminable  annuities,  if  states 
are  able  to  take  on  them  such  a  burden. 

2.  The  reward  of  work,  or  wages,  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  to  be  measured  by  time 
spent  in  work.  Whether  this  principle  would 
not  ruin  the  whole  plan  is  doubtful ;  for  a  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  would  be 
roused  against  the  idle,  and  thus  some  other  meas- 
ure of  comparative  wages  would  be  demanded. 

3.  Tickets  of  work  are  to  be  given  to  each  work- 
man, which  will  entitle  him  to  the  value  of  his 
day's  work,  estimated  in  the  productions  which 
he  needs.  As  all  production  is  for  the  state,  and 
all  wants  supplied  by  the  state,  there  is  an  infinite 
complication  in  the  process,  when  the  government 
takes  the  work  of  supply  into  its  own  hands. 

4.  By  this  process  all  money  is  superseded,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  dealings  with  foreign  lauds,  where 
barter  cannot  be  made  use  of,  are  concerned. 
Drafts  must  be  issued  by  the  government,  and  be 
payable  in  so  many  tickets  of  work. 

5.  The  government,  being  the  only  employer, 
is  free  from  all  competition.  But  what  is  to  pre- 
vent over-production,  which  is  checked  at  present 
by  want  of  sale?  AVTiat  is  to  prevent  compara- 
tive over-production  of  articles  in  great  use ;  for 
instance  if  too  little  food  were  produced  to  meet 
the  amount  of  things  manufactured? 

6.  The  government,  being  the  only  transporter 
and  distributer,  will  be  liable  to  an  infinity  of  mis- 
takes, which  are  at  present  reduced  to  their  mini- 
mum by  individual  caution.  Wants  of  one  thing, 
or  in  one  place,  cannot  be  supplied  in  another 
place,  or  of  another  thing,  by  competition  ;  for 
competition  is  excluded  by  the  system.  Every 
change  must  he  provided  for  by  the  government, 
and  new  wants  be  met  by  new  supplies,  according 
to  its  judgment.  The  present  rapid  movements 
of  industry  would  be  retarded  bv  the  clogs  and 
breaks  necessary  in  the  action  of  central  power. 


Could  so  vast  a  city  as  London,  or  even  as  New 
!  York,  be  sure  of  not  being  exposed  to  famines  on 
I  the  plan  of  destroying  private  capital  ? 

7.  International  exchanges  would  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  socialistic  state.    It  must  own  ves- 

I  sels,  collect  things  produced  elsewhere,  and  pav 
I  for  them  by  barter  of  productions  not  needed  at 
;  home,  or  by  purchasing  gold  and  silver.     Here. 

again,  the  stimulus  of  competition  being  neces- 
]  sarily  absent,  the  agents  of  a  government  would 

be  brought  into  straits  which  might  be  of  most 

serious  injury. 

8.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  final 
results  of  labor  will  ac'crue  to  the  laborer.  The 
certificates  of  work  will  amount  to  an  immense 
sum ;  but  the  deductions  from  them  must  be  im- 
mense also.  The  expenses  of  governments,  the 
support  of  all  transporters,  of  education,  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  police,  of  legisla- 
tion, official  salaries,  —  which  in  such  a  state 
would  include  the  payment  to  all  who  buy,  sell, 
or  carry,  —  the  prevention,  trial,  and  punishment 
of  crime,  the  care  of  roads,  protection  of  every 
sort,  would  still  continue,  and  would  of  course 
involve  an  amount  of  certificates  of  work,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  leward  of  work,  to  an 
extent  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Lawyers,  it  is 
true,  would,  for  the  most  part,  cease.  Inheritance 
w  ould,  or  might,  cease  also,  —  at  least  the  savings 
from  labor  invested  in  certificates  of  work  would 
be,  no  doubt,  small ;  and  the  absence  of  private 
means  of  acquisition  would  take  away  a  principal 
stimulus  to  work  beyond  the  supjily  of  pressing 
wants.  A  general  equality  just  above  tlie  sub- 
sistence-point would,  it  is  probable,  prevail,  and 
take  away  another  most  important  stimulus. 

But  perhaps  we  have  indulged  in  a  useless 
method  of  looking  at  socialism  on  the  industrial 
side,  when  there  is  so  much  uncertaintv  in  the 
action  of  causes  under  new  conditions.  \\'e  turn 
to  another  side  of  the  subject, —  to  its  relations  to 
the  family,  the  state,  to  individual  character  and 
the  progress  of  society.  Here,  whatever  side  we 
take,  we  can  form  opinions  only  whicli  may  prove 
to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  And  first  as  to  the  fami- 
ly :  if  we  judged  from  the  free  thoughts  of  many 
socialists  in  regard  to  marriage,  divorce,  free-love, 
and  the  like,  we  should  not  feel  very  hopeful  that 
socialism  would  long  retain  in  its  purity  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  the  family  tie ;  nor  should  we  be 
ready  to  think  that  a  system  which  cut  off  the 
middle  class  of  society  altogether  from  existence 
would  preserve  the  best  models  for  a  wholly  new 
system.  Yet  there  is  at  least  no  light  or  especial 
hope  drawn  from  the  prospect  which  socialism 
holds  out.  I  can  believe,  that,  in  some  places, 
every  thing  would  be  hopeful,  while  elsewhere  the 
phalansteries  of  Fourierism  would  be  realized 
with  the  fewest  redeeming  features. 

The  state,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  invested, 
in  socialism,  with  all  power  over  industiT ;  whicli 
thus  may  be  called  practically  unfree.  It  must 
be  a  state  of  serfs  with  a  democratic  government 
over  them.  Is  it  harsh  or  unjust  to  say  that  the 
slaves  on  a  Southern  plantation,  under  a  slave- 
driver,  were  in  some  respects  better  off ;  for  the 
master  himself,  over  against  the  driver,  might 
represent  clemency  and  kindness? 

Religion  will  not  stand  very  high  in  the  regard 
of  socialists.     Schaeffle  says,  in  his  Quintessence 
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of  Socialism,  that  it  is  "through  and  through  irre- 
ligious, and  hostile  to  the  church."  But  perhaps 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  religious 
institutions  of  society  have  hitherto  been  bulwarks 
against  revolutionarj'  cau.ses  like  socialism,  and 
that  religious  fet;ling  involves  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation to  existing  order,  except  when  such  order 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  religion  itself.  In  the  social 
state  it  would  be  wholly  uncertain  whether  a  na- 
tion of  laborers  could  or  would  restore  religious 
brotherhood  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  once  state  churches  should  be  over- 
thrown. 

And  again  :  how  would  socialism  affect  indi- 
vidual character?  Here  we  notice,  first,  that  mere 
equality,  with  no  power  to  rise  above  the  condition 
of  birth,  —  a  form  of  life  where  competition,  and 
advantage  from  special  energy  or  ability  are  cut 
off,  —  would  dea<len  nearly  all  the  motives  by 
which  immau  nature  is  at  present  carried  forward. 
1)0  we  not  thus  come  back  again  to  a  state  of 
serfdom?  And,  if  all  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
choice  of  tlie  governors  of  society,  are  not  all 
equally  under  a  government  most  aksolute?  The 
monotony,  lisllessness,  and  want  of  lioiw,  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  are  not  likely  to  improve  human 
nature,  or  become  a  remedy  for  evils  handed  down 
from  the  past. 

But  we  may  ask  whether  the  system  of  social- 
ism in  which  the  destruction  of  private  capital, 
entire  equality,  the  government's  absolute  control, 
are  essential  features,  can  ever  become  a  reality. 
Certainly  not,  we  should  say,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  society  on  its  present  basis  is  incapa- 
ble of  becoming  better,  or  unless  there  is  an 
inevitable  tendency  in  every  change,  toward  the 
point  aimed  at  by  socialism ;  for  otherwise,  so- 
ciety a.s  at  present  constituted  would  rise  en  masse 
against  the  movement.  The  spirit  of  the  house- 
hold, the  spirit  of  capital,  all  that  is  interested  in 
the  present,  every  landholder  down  to  the  smallest 
farmer,  every  one  who  has  property,  would  resist 
to  the  death.  And  all  governments  would  form 
a  mutual  insurance  against  the  theorists  who 
should  demand  universal  change.  If  freedom  of 
opinion  on  the  most  practical  of  subjects  became 
explosive,  it  would  Ije  met  everywhere  by  com- 
mon resistance;  for  all  have  a  common  interest 
to  shield  each  other  from  ruin.  In  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  no  middle  ground  between  the 
ruin  of  .socialists  and  the  ruin  of  society. 

Lit.  —  We  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject.  ()n  I'lalo's  republic,  consult 
Guote's  Pldlo,  etc.,  180S,  and  Akistotle'b  Poli- 
tics, esp*-cially  ii.  ch.  2.  On  the  Buddhist  monks, 
Kliys  1)avii>:  Buddhism.  On  the  Es.senes,  LluiiT- 
FOOT,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Colossians,  1S75. 
Christian  monastic  system,  the  church  historians, 
a.s  Xkandku,  etc.  On  the  .\nabaptistsiif  .Miinster, 
Kaxkk:  (I'tsch.  Diulschlnud's,  etc.,  b<K)k  v.  On 
Uie  American  coinniiniities,  N'ovics:  History  of 
American  Socialism,  \><7r>:  Xoiit>il<)KF  ;  Commuu- 
istic  Societies  of  the  United  Slates,  1874;  IIlNH  : 
American  Communiits,  1H7H;  Sir  T.  Moiik:  Utopia; 
CaMPA.neli.A:  Cicitas solis,  1«'.'3;  MoliKI.I.Y:  Code 
de  la  Nature,  1755.  The  tlieoretical  comnmni.sm 
in  the  works  of  St.  .'^imon  and  his  followers;  of 
ForRiF.R,  as  the  theory  of  the  four  movi-iiu-nts ; 
Cahet:  Vtiija(je  il'/caria,  etc.;  Louis  Bi.anc  ; 
Organisation  de  travail,  etc.,  1810,  etc.  ;    I'lEKUE 
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Leroux.  Lorenz  Stein  has  written  in  German 
a  valuable  history  of  socialism  and  communism 
in  France,  1844.  Jager's  Modeme  Socialismus 
includes  with  France,  Germany,  etc.  There  have 
been  numerous  other  writers  on  German  social- 
ism, of  whom  we  name,  Contzen  :  (jtsch.  d.  Soc 
Frar/eit :  Mehuixg  :  Sociale  Democ;  Scii.\effle: 
Quinlessenz  dea  Socialiiinus ;  J.  S.  JIill's  chapters 
in  the  Fortnir/hlly  lieiieiv  (1879),  published  after 
his  death,  with  the  writings  of  half-socialists,  as 
L.vssALLE,  F.  A.  Laxgk  (.-IrifiVer/'/nf/c,  etc.),  and 
Marx  (Capital,  187l',  '.'d  ed.),  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  movement.  [Cf.  It.  D.  IIiTtiicocK  :  Sucial- 
iVm,  N.Y.,  1878  ;  f.  D.  W«i()i,.'<KV  ;  I 'omiiiuniim 
ami    Socialisrn,  ISM).]  'l'.  n.  wodi.sEY. 

SOCIETE  EVANGELIQUE  DE  GENEVE  (Me 
Eeanyelical  Society  of  Oeueva),  the  oldest  of  the 
Continental  evangelical  societies,  was  founded  in 
1831  for  the  spread  of  sound  apostolic  doctrine 
throughout  Switzerland  and  France.  It  has  a 
theological  school  at  Geneva,  supports  numerous 
missionaries,  pastors,  and  colportors,  and  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  funds  yearly  collected, 
not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  undenominational,  having  as  its  confession 
of  faith  substantially  the  creed  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance.  It  is  the  product  of  the  revival  of 
gospel  truth  which  attended  the  labors  of  Robert 
llrtUlane  (see  art.).  In  the  society's  theological 
school,  Gaussen,  Malan,  Pronier,  and  Jlerle  D'Au- 
bignii  have  taught.  In  the  year  from  March,  1881 
to  March,  1882,  the  receipts  were,  from  gifts  and 
sales,  204,187  francs.  In  1881  it  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  and  issued  a  memorial  vol- 
ume, lii'cits  et  Souicnirs  de  fiue!(jiies-iins  de  ses 
oui-riers.    .See  its  Annual  Reports. 

SOCIETE  CENTRALE  PROTESTANTE 
D'EVANGELISATION.  This  .society,  connected 
w illi  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  found- 
ed in  1852.  Its  centre  is  I'aris,  but  it  ojierates 
in  all  parts  of  France.  Its  object  is  to  develop 
the  faith  of  Protestants,  and  in  every  way  advance 
the  Protestant  cause.  It  supports  theological 
schools  at  Tournon  and  Batignolles,  and  numer- 
ous churches,  preaching-stations,  and  schools.  It 
has  also  .so  fostered  forty-two  churches,  that  now 
they  are  indeiK-ndenl  of  its  help.  During  1882 
its  receipts  were  281,02!!  francs. 

SOCINUS  (Faustus)  AND  THE  SOCINIANS. 
Faustus  Sociiius,  or  Fausto  .Soz/.ini,  was  b.  at 
Siena,  153'J;  d.  at  Luclawice  in  Poland,  1G04. 
Left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  his  early  educa- 
tion was  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
his  ancestors,  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
study  of  law,  but  corresponded  with  his  uucic 
I>elio  .Sozzini  about  religious  questions.  In  1550 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family  forced  him  to  leave 
Italy  ;  and  he  went  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  Zurich, 
where  he  siHMit  three  years  examining  the  manu- 
script of  his  uncle.  It  was  from  there,  as  he 
himself  says,  that  Socinus  got  the  suggestion  of 

:  some  of  the  characteristic  featun's  of  Ins  later  sy.s- 
tem.  His  literary  activity  wiis  imiiigiirated  with 
an  cx|x>sition  of  the  first  jiart  of  the  first  chap- 

'  t<^r  of  .John  (1502),  which  apjieared  anoMymously. 
From  15l>2  to  1.574  he  was  again  in  Italy,  and  nt 
the  court  of  Francesco  di-  Medici  in  V'lorence, 
who  hruiK'd  hoiHirs  and  otiices  u]>on  him.     The 

i  most  of  the  time  between  1574  and  1578  he  spent 
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in  Basel,  occupied  with  the  elaboration  of  his 
system  and  disputations.  The  latter  were  the  oc- 
<;asiou  of  two  of  his  principal  writings,  —  De  Jesu 
Chrislo  servalorii.  against  the  Protestant  preach- 
er Covet,  and  De  statu  primi  hom'mis  ante  lapsum, 
against  the  Florentine  Pucci.  In  1579  he  went  to 
Poland,  where  the  name  of  his  uncle  was  still 
held  in  honor,  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
.-Vt  Cracow,  Socinus  applied  for  admission  to  the 
society  of  Unitarians,  but  was  refused,  except  on 
condition  of  his  being  rebaptized,  the  Unitarians 
being  leavened  with  Anabaptist  notions.  Socinus, 
not  accepting  admission  on  these  grounds,  eni- 
pjojed  his  powers  and  influence  to  have  the  law 
changed  in  this  regard.  He  was  active  with  his 
pen  and  at  synods,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  view 
^iccepted  at  the  synod  of  Rakow  in  1603.  In  1583 
he  married  into  a  Polish  family  of  noble  birth. 
He  was  not  free  from  abuse  and  persecutions, 
and  in  1598,  while  01,  was  taken  out  of  his 
bed  by  Cracow  students  who  had  been  incited 
by  Roman-Catholic  priests,  dragged  half  naked 
through  the  city,  and  scourged,  but  was  rescued 
by  a  university  professor,  JMartin  ^'adovita.  On 
this  occasion,  all  of  his  books,  papers,  and  manu- 
scripts were  burned  in  the  market-place. 

In  1605,  immediately  after  Socinus'  death,  the 
^o-called  Rakow  or  Socinian  Catechism  appeared 
in  the  Polish  language,  for  which  he  had  made 
preparations.  It  was  completed,  upon  the  basis 
■of  these  and  his  writings,  by  Statorius,  Schmalz, 
JJo.scorovius,  and  Volkel.  A  German  translation 
was  made  in  1608,  and  a  Latin  one  in  1609, 
of  which  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam  in  1665,  1680,  1684.  This 
catechism  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the 
Socinian  theology.  At  Socinus"  death  there  were 
a  number  of  Unitarian  congregations  in  Poland, ; 
made  up  largely  of  noblemen.  Good  schools  were  I 
■connected  with  them.  The  city  of  Rakow  was  | 
the  chief  citadel  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  excel-  i 
lent  institution  of  learning  was  attended  at  one 
time  by  nearly  a  thousand  students,  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  of  noble  birth.  The  general  synod 
of  the  Socinians  met  tliere  every  year.  Many  of  [ 
their  theologians  and  preachers  were  celebrated. 
Among  these  were  Schmalz  (d.  1622),  who  wrote  j 
fifty-two  works  in  defence  of  Socinianism;  Volkel 
(d.  1618),  a  student  of  Wittenberg,  and  for  a  time  I 
amanuensis  of  Socinus,  whose  work,  De  vera  reli- 
yione,  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  Socinian 
theology;  Ostorodt  (d.  1611),  who  advocated  the 
specific  Anabaptist  principles  of  refusing  to  do 
military  duty,  serve  in  public  offices,  etc. ;  and 
Moscorovius  (d.  1595),  who,  amongst  other  things, 
wrote  the  Defence  of  the  Socinians,  which  he  sent 
to  the  king.  Among  the  more  distinguished  men 
of  the  succeeding  generation  were  Crell  (d.  1631), 
a  very  prolific  author,  whose  biblical  commen- 
taries, two  books  De  uno  Deo  patre  (the  keenest 
Socinian  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity), 
and  other  works,  fill  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Bilil. 
fratrum  Polononim:  Schlichting  (d.  1661),  the 
author  of  a  confession  of  faith  (1642),  De  trinitate, 
de  moralibus  V.  et  iV.  T.  ilemque  de  eucharistice  el 
haptismi  ritibus  (1637),  etc.;  Ludwig  von  Wolzogen 
(d.  1661),  a  distinguished  exegete,  and  author  of 
Compendium  rcl.  citrist. ;  AViszowaty  (d.  167S), 
author  of  sixty-two  works,  editor  of  the  Bibl. 
frat.  Poion.,  etc.;  and   Morskowski,   author  of 


Polilia  ecctesiaslica  (1646).  In  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
nmnd  III.,  and  his  son  Wladislav  IV.,  who  were 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Socinian  congregations  were  persecuted  and  legal- 
ly abolished.  By  a  decree  of  1638  the  school  at 
Rakow  was  suppressed,  and  the  church  taken 
away  from  "the  Arians;"  the  immediate  occasion 
of  these  harsh  measures  being  the  blasphemy  of 
some  of  the  students  in  stoning  a  wooden  cnrcitix 
outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Rakow,  for- 
saken of  the  Socinians,  is  now  a  povertv-stricken 
village.  John  Casimir,  who  ascended  tiie  Polish 
throne  in  1648,  treated  the  remaining  Socinians 
who  dared  to  show  their  faces  at  the  approach  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  as  traitors :  and  at  the  diet 
of  Warsaw  (1658)  it  was  decreed  that  the  con- 
fession and  promotion  of  Socinianism  should  be 
punished  with  death.  Two  yeare  were  allowed  to 
intervene  before  the  execution  of  the  edict,  and 
during  that  time  many  Socinians  emigrated.  A 
fresh  edict  in  1661  confirmed  the  preceding  one. 
In  Germany,  Socinian  doctrines  were  first  taught 
by  Ernst  Soner,  professor  of  medicine  and  physics 
at  Altdorf.  He  taught  clandestinely,  but  with 
success,  till  his  death,  in  1612.  His  principal 
writing  is  a  treatise  upon  the  eternal  duration  of 
future  punishment.  Altdorf  became  the  hearth- 
stone of  Socinianism,  but  the  Council  of  XUrn- 
berg  forbade  the  publication  of  Socinian  views 
there.  Socinian  synods  were  held  in  Kreuzburg 
in  1661  and  1663.  Some  of  the  Polish  exiles  were 
permitted  to  remain  for  a  while  at  Mannheim. 
In  Germany  the  movement  was  always  very  weak 
and  insignificant.  In  Holland  it  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  the  Socinians 
increased.  In  1653  the  States-Gener.il  demand- 
ed a  pledge  of  the  University  of  Leyden  that  it 
would  not  tolerate  Socinian  teaching.  Some  of 
the  Polish  exiles  found  their  way  to  Holland. 
Among  them  three  especially  deserve  mention: 
Felbinger  (b.  1616),  Sand  (d.  at  Amsterdam, 
16S0),  who  wrote  the  BiUiotheca  Antitrinitariorum 
(1684),  a  full  literary  history  of  his  sect,  and 
Zwicker  (d.  at  Amsterdam,  1678),  whose  work, 
Irenicwn  Irenicorum,  produced  a  great  excitement. 
The  Socinians  finally  were  identified  with  the 
Remonstrants.  For  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  see  art.  Unita- 
rians. 

The  doctrines  of  Socinianism  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  doctrines  of  modern 
Unitarianism,  and  are  laid  down  in  the  writings 
of  Sociims,  the  Rakow  Catechism,  and  the  works 
of  the  principal  Socinian  writers  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  genuine 
Socinians  held  firmly  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  a  very  positive  supranaturalism. 
The  Rakow  Catechism  begins  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  Christian  religion  ?  "  Answer.  "  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  way  revealed  by  God  for 
securing  eternal  life."  Cliristianity  is  a  special 
revelation.  It  is  made  known  in  the  Scriptures, 
which,  clothed  with  divine  authority,  is  the  only 
source  of  religious  knowledge.  The  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  only  has  an  historical 
value,  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Both  the  Testaments  are  inspired  docu- 
ments. The  sacred  writers  wrote  under  the  im- 
pulse and  dictation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  {divino 
Spiritu  impulsi  eoque  dictanle).     The   Socinians, 
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however,  taught  that  onlj'  the  essential  parts,  those 
pertaining  to  doctrine,  were  of  itnniediatc  divine 
inspiration.  The  views  concerning  tin-  relation 
of  reason  to  revelation  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  orthodox  Protestants.  Reason  is  man's  spir- 
itual eye ;  and,  in  all  controverted  matters,  it  is 
judge,  and  not  the  I'ope  or  the  believing  Cliri.s- 
tian.  The  truths  of  revelation  are  above  rea.son, 
but  never  contrarj-  to  it.  Miracles  are  above  rea- 
son, and  credible.  The  doctrines  of  the  trinity 
and  divinity  of  Christ  are  contrary  to  reason,  and 
therefore  incredible.  Wiszowaty,  in  his  Religio 
ralionatii,  went  so  far  as  to  teach  the  agreement 
between  the  true  philosophy  and  religion.  Thus 
the  latent  rationalism  in  genuine  Socinianism 
became  more  and  more  jirominent. 

In  the  department  of  theoloL'y  proper  the  usual 
attributes  are  attributt-d  to  God.  His  omniscience 
is  defined  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  contingency  of  events  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  (iod  does  not  know  in  such  a  way  that 
whatsoevir  he  knows  will  surely  come  to  pass.  If 
fiod's  kncjwledge,  says  C'rell,  were  to  make  every 
thing  to  happen  necessarily,  which  does  happen, 
then  there  would  be  no  real  sin,  or  guilt  of  sin. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence, it  is  taught  that  f  Iod  is  one.  This  proposition 
is  based  upon  such  pa.ssages  as  Deut  vi.  4,  Mark 
xii.  29,  Gal.  iii.  20,  Eph.  iv.  6,  etc.  The  antago- 
nism to  the  threefold  personality  of  God  forms 
the  centre  of  the  Socinian  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  it  is  the  special  and  single  aim  of 
many  Socinian  works  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  irrational  and  unscriptural.  The  plural 
Elohim,  .Socinu.s  explained,  with  Beza,  as  the  plu- 
ral of  niaji'Sty.  The  thrice-repeated  "hol^-"  (Isa. 
vi.  3)  is  proiierly  explained  to  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  In  the  case  of  the  three  men  who 
appeared  to  Abraham  ((ien.  xviii.),  it  is  shown  that 
only  one  of  them  wiis  called  "  Lord."  To  the  ar- 
gument from  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
whicli  the  .Snn  and  Iloly  .S|)irit  seem  to  be  placed 
on  an  eipiality  willi  the  Father,  a.s  in  the  fornmla 
of  baptism  (.Matt,  xxviii.  Wi).  it  isre|>lied  that  lie 
in  whose  name  believers  are  baptized  is  not  neces- 
sarily God,  as  appears  from  tlie  ca.se  of  Mo.ses 
(1  Ci.r.  X.  2),  ehc.  In  i>-.;aril  to  the  apostolical  | 
benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  it  is  asserted  that 
the  .Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  distinguished  from  the 
Father.  The  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  the  i 
three  witnesses  in  1  Jnhn  is  denied,  'i'he  ra- 
tional argument  a;,'ainst  ihi-  Trinity  is  sjiccially 
emphasized,  as  would  naturally  be  exiHicted.  | 

Man  was  createrl  in  (icHTs  image.  I'iiat  image  ' 
consists  e.ssentially  in  the  dominion  which  was  \ 
giveji  him  over  all  creatures.  Mind  and  reason 
are  included  under  this  head,  as  they  are  the  effi- 1 
cient  cause  of  this  dominion.  Soeinus  denied 
that  immortality  ^as  a  constituent  in  this  Image. 
Man  wiis  createil  mortal.  The  passage  in  Kom. 
V.  12  nii'ans  that  A<lam's  sin  involved  eternal 
death.  .Soeinns  evi,ri-».sly  saiil  that  Adam  would 
have  died  if  he  had  not  sinned.  The  first  sin  is 
treated  almost  exclusively  as  the  result  of  igno- 
norance  and  inexperience.  So  far  as  Adam's 
knowledge  was  concerned,  he  was  armed  agaitist 
temptation.  Original  righteousness  was  not  a  cre- 
ateil attribute,  but  subject  to  man's  volition  and 
voluntary  activity.  The  rea.son  was  not  absoIut<' 
mistress  of  the  sensual  nature.     Sin  is  an  act  of 


the  free  will,  and  as  such  it  was  not  even  known 
in  advance  by  God.  The  sin  of  Adam  did  not 
entail  upon  his  ]>osteritv  the  loss  of  freedom;  that 
is,  the  ability  to  choose  V-tween  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  So  far  a.s  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
in  opjiosition  to  this  view,  the  Socinians  most  posi- 
tively denied  it.  The  ^<>'<j  of  Rom.  v.  12  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  quouiam,  (/uulenus.  The  doctrine 
of  original  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Scripture  which 
calls  upon  men  to  repent  and  be  converted.  The 
mere  inclination  to  sin,  Sociuus  held,  might  exist 
in  all,  but  did  not  necessarily  so  exist.  But  this 
inclination  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam ;  and,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  cease 
to  be  sin,  for  sin  exists  oidy  where  there  is  guilt. 
Hence  no  corruption  came  upon  the  human  family 
by  Adam's  sin. 

In  the  Socinian  systein,  Christ  is  not  divine. 
He  was  more  than  a  mere  man.  His  attributes 
were  extra-human,  but  he  was  not  of  divine  na- 
ture. He  had  to  be  a  man  in  order  to  redeem. 
Immortality,  the  goal  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  mediated  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  superiority  to  men  had  con- 
sisted in  his  divinity,  he  could  not  have  died.  The 
argument  from  Scripture  and  reason  is  pressed. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
affirmation  that  he  was  God's  Son,  for  all  men  are 
called  the  sons  of  God  (Kom.  ix.  26)  ;  and,  when 
Christ  is  called  the  only-begotten  Son,  it  is  simply 
meant  that  he  was  the  chief  and  higliest  of  the 
sons  of  (iod,  as  Isaac  and  Solomon  are  also  known 
by  this  designation.  The  expression  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one  "  (John  x.  30)  refers  to  unity  of 
will  and  power,  as  m  John  xvii.  22.  The  passages 
referring  to  Christ's  pre-existence  are  explained 
away  easily.  In  John  i.  1,  the  expression  "in 
the  beginning  "  is  declared  to  mean  "  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gospel,"  or  the  Christian  <lis]iensa- 
tion.  The  statement  that  "  all  things  "  were  made 
bv  Christ  (John  i.  3;  Col.  i.  IG)  refers  simply  to 
ail  things  pertaining  to  the  gos|>el ;  and  the  state- 
ment, "the  world  "  was  nuide  by  him  (.lohn  i.  10), 
has  reference  either  to  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind by  the  gospel,  or  to  the  future  world.  From 
such  piissages  as  John  iii.  13,  31,  vi.  3(),  xvi.  28, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  Christ  was  caught 
up  into  tlie  heavens  for  a  sea.son,  like  I'aul.  Stre.ss 
is  laid,  in  the  argument  against  Christ's  deity, 
on  his  habit  of  praying  to  the  Father,  his  Wing 
.sent  by  the  Father,  his  ignorance  of  the  dav  of 
judgment,  etc.  Christ,  however,  wa-s  more  than 
man.  He  had  su|ierior  endowments  to  tlie  mass 
of  mankind.  He  was  (1)  conceived  of  a  virgin, 
(2)  was  i>erfectly  holv,  and  (3)  was  exalt«>d  to 
absolute  power,  all  things  being  made  subject 
unto  him. 

Christ's  work  is  treated  in  the  Catechism  under 
his  threefold  office  of  ]iro]ihet,  priest,  and  king. 
As  prophi't,  Christ  ordained  the  Lord's  .Sujvper, 
which  is  simply  a  memorial  feast,  a  tieclaration  of 
that  which  we  alreadv  |>ossess  by  faith.  He  also 
iiromised  the  Holy  {ihost,  who  is  not  a  ]H>r8on, 
but  a  |X)wer  or  activity  of  God,  and  eternal  life. 
LiHiking  at  the  priestly  office,  Christ  is  regarded 
a.s  a  mediator;  but  the  view  that  salvation  was 
seoure«l  by  his  sufferings  and  de.ith  is  declared 
to  be  false  and  jiernicious.  The  .Scripture  teach- 
es very  often  that  God  forgives  sins  gratuitously 
(2  Cor.  v.  10,  etc.),  and  the  idea  of  satisfaction  i» 
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at  complete  variance  with  a  free  gift  (Eph.  ii.  8, 
etc.).  It  is  tlie  resurrection  upon  which  tlie  stress 
is  laid ;  and  tjocinus  expressly  declares,  that  it  is 
the  head  and  ground  of  all  our  faith  and  salva- 
tion in  the  person  of  Christ  {caput  et  lanquam 
fundamentum  totius  Jidei  el  salulis  nunlrce  in  Christi 
persona).  The  obedience  Christ  rendered  to  the 
law  was  due  from  him,  for  God  had  commanded 
him  to  obey.  But  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
one  cannot  be  borne  by  another.  Christ  had  to 
obey  for  himself,  and  could  not  obey  or  suffer  for 
others.  The  word  "  redemption  "  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  contain  the  notion  of  satisfaction, 
but  simply  means  emancipation.  The  reconcilia- 
tion accomplished  by  Christ  consists  simply  in  this, 
that  to  us  who  were  enemies  of  God  he  showed 
the  way  to  become  converted,  and  return  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  the  atonement  is,  that  God  in 
Christ  has  shown  himself  to  be  above  measure 
gracious  (propilius).  Christ's  high-priestly  office 
consists  in  the  help  he  gives  us.  He  delivers  us 
from  the  punishments  of  sin  by  reason  of  the 
absolute  power  which  he  received  from  the  Father, 
and  which  protects  us.  lie  delivers  us  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  by  keeping  us  from  all  manner  of 
sins.  This  he  does  by  presenting  to  our  thought 
his  own  person,  which  remained  sinless  in  tempta- 
tion. Predestination  is  nothing  more  than  the 
divine  decree  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
believe  on  Christ.  Faith  consists  of  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  trust  in  God  through  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  God's  commandments.  Justifi- 
cation consists  in  this,  that  God  treats  us  as  right- 
eous ;  and  it  is  not  an  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  The  theory  of  an  apprehension  of 
his  righteousness  is  a  human  fiction. 

In  the  Sociniau  theology  scriptural  and  unscrip- 
tural  elements  strangely  meet.  It  was  the  real 
forerunner  of  modern  rationalism,  and  in  this 
consideration  lies  its  chief  claim  to  prolonged 
attention. 

Lit.  —  The  complete  Works  of  Socinus  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bibliot.  Fratrum  Polonorum,  vols,  i., 
ii. :  they  consist  of  commentaries,  polemic  tracts 
against  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Unitarians,  etc. 
The  principal  of  these  writings  are,  Prulcctiones 
theoloijicce  ;  Chvisliance  relitjionis  lircoissima  institutio 
per  inte.rroijationes  el  responsiones,  (juatii  calecliis- 
mttm  rulgo  vocanl.  Otto  Fock  :  D.  Socinianismus, 
Kiel,  1847;  [Huust:  Histori/  of  Jiulionalism,  ch. 
xxiii.].     .See  Unitakianism.  iierzoo. 

SOCINUS,  Laellus,  uncle  of  Faustus;  b.  at 
Sieiui  in  l.jL>.3;  d.  at  Ziirich,  May  16,  1562.  He 
was  an  antitrinitai-ian. 

SOCRATES.  The  life  and  death,  teaching  and 
influence,  of  Socrates,  were  so  remarkable,  that 
although  he  was  known  as  "the  moral  philosopher 
of  Athens,"  and  has  always  been  known  as  "  the 
parent  of  philosophy,"  he  is  also  entitled  to  a 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
religion. 

The  events  in  the  life  of  Socrates  are  so  few 
and  so  familiar,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 
The  following  epitome  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article.  He  was  born  in  Paeania,  a 
deme  of  .\ttica,  469  B.C.  His  father,  Sophro- 
niscus,  was  a  sculptor ;  his  mother,  PliKiiarete.  was 
a  midwife ;  and  as  in  youth  he  followed  success- 
fully, if  we  may  believe  Pausanias,  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  so,  as  he  playfully  remarked,  he 


devoted  his  manhood,  even  till  old  age,  to  the 
assiduous  practice  of  the  profession  of  his  mother, 
in  bringing  to  birth,  like  a  spiritual  midwife,  th« 
thoughts  and  characters  of  his  youthful  country- 
men. In  three  battles  —  at  Potida;a,  at  Delium, 
and  at  .\mphipolis  —  he  proved  himself  a  l)rave 
and  efficient  citizen-soldier.  At  the  age  of  sixty, 
as  a  senator  (member  of  the  /Sou/l^),  —  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  accepted  office, . —  he  showed 
his  moral  and  political  heroism  by  withstanding 
alone  the  excited  passions,  and  for  the  time 
thwarting  the  perverse  and  vindictive  purpose,  of 
the  people  in  their  popular  assembly.  At  the  age 
of  seventy  (B.C.  39!»)  he  was  accused  of  corruptr 
ing  the  youth,  and  not  worshipping  the  gods  of 
his  country,  tried  before  the  popular  dicastery, 
condemned  by  a  small  majority  of  votes,  and 
died  by  drinking  hemlock. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  not  so  much  a 
system  of  doctrines  as  a  spirit  of  inquiiy,  and 
a  method  of  search  for  the  truth.  That  method, 
the  method  of  question  and  answer,  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
full  of  life  and  power,  that  it  was  adopted  more 
or  less  by  all  his  disciples,  and  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Socratic  method.  It  is  seen 
in  its  perfection  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which 
are  the  idealized  conversations  of  the  idealized 
Socrates.  The  subject-matter  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy  is  ethics  in  contradistinction  to  phys- 
ics ;  its  aim  is  practical  to  the  exclusion  of  barren 
sjieculation ;  and  conscious  ignorance,  modesty, 
moderation,  pure  and  high  morality,  humble  in- 
quiry at  the  oracles  of  God  aliout  humble  "human 
things,"  in  a  word,  that  childlike  spirit,  which, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  is  the  key  both  to  "the  king- 
dom of  science  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is 
among  its  most  marked  characteristics. 

The  chief  good,  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
according  to  the  Socratic  ethics,  is  happiness ; 
not,  however,  that  which  most  men  call  happi- 
ness ;  not  evTvxia,  but  eimpa^ia  and  evdai/iovia ;  not 
the  pleasure  which  springs  from  the  possession 
of  riches,  honor,  power,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
but  that  irell  being  which  results  from  well  doing 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  The  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  are  all  essentially  identical  with 
each  other,  since  they  all  consist  in  the  useful 
and  the  fitting ;  and  that  which  is  good  for 
nothing  is  neither  good  nor  beautiful  nor  true. 
Xenophon  and  Plato  agree  in  making  Socrates 
teach  that  he  who  knoics  justice  is  just,  and  the 
man  who  itnderslands  virtue  is  virtuous :  in  other 
words,  he  i-esolves  all  virtue  into  knowledge. 
But  it  is  plain  from  both  these  writers  that  he 
used  knowledge  in  a  high  and  comprehensive 
sen.se  unusual  in  ethical  treatises,  but  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  makes  know'ledge  identical  with  wis- 
dom, and  ignorance  with  folly  and  sin,  just  as  in 
the  Bible  piety  is  wisdom,  and  sin  is  folly :  the 
wicked  have  no  knowledge,  while  the  righteous 
know  all  things.  He  who  is  truly  masler  of  the 
science  or  profession  of  virtue  will  be  truly  vir- 
tuous. In  this  high  sense,  knowledge  is  virtue, 
since  really  to  know  is  certainly  to  do,  and  to  do 
is  the  only  way  truly  to  know. 

Socrates  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  su- 
preme Divinity,  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
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universe,  the  Maker  aud  Father  of  mankind,  the 
Ruler  aud  Governor  among  tlie  nations,  invisible, 
all-powerful,  otuniscient.  and  omiiiiiresent,  per- 
fectly wise  and  just  aud  good.  His  method  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  sucli  a  being  was 
strictly  Baconian,  the  same  argument  which  raley 
uses  in  his  yalural  Theology:  indeed,  we  almost 
seem  to  be  reading  Paley  when  we  read  the 
chapters  in  which  Xenophon  records  his  master's 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  divine  existence  and 
benevolence.  And  when  we  read,  in  the  same 
author,  of  those  unwritten  laws  in  the  soul  of 
man  which  execute  themselves,  and  make  it  im- 
pos.sible  for  ;uiy  nian  to  be  unjust,  or  impure,  or 
licentious,  without  paying  the  penalty  (which 
pruve.s  a  greater  and  Ijetter  than  any  human  law- 
giver), we  .seem  to  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Bishop 
Butler  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates  touching  the  inferior 
deities,  whose  existence  he  admits,  and  whose 
agency  he  recognizes,  particularly  in  the  provi- 
dential care  of  human  affairs,  probably  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  Cliristian  doctrine  of 
the  angels  ;  though  it  marks  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  Christian 
consciousne.ss,  that  what  the  most  enlightened 
heathen  called  gods,  and  worshipped.  Christians 
consider  as  only  ministers  of  God,  whom  to  wor- 
ship were  idolatry. 

We  have  not  sjiace  to  enlarge  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates  respecting  imividence  and  prayer. 
He  believed  him.self  to  be  under  the  constant 
guidance  of  a  divine  voice,  which  always  warned 
him  wlien  he  was  in  danger  of  going  or  doing 
wrong,  and  thus,  indirectly,  always  led  him  in  the 
right  way ;  and  he  taught  that  every  man  might 
have  the  same  divine  guidance ;  and  he  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  folly  and  madness  of  men  who 
preferred  a  blind  and  ignorant  guide  to  one  who 
was  unerring,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  they  should  go.  Hence  liis  one 
only  and  constant  prayer  was,  that  God  would 
guide  him,  and  give  him,  not  riches,  pleasure, 
honor,  power,  which  were  as  likely  to  i)rove  a  bane 
as  a  ble.s.sing,  but  what  was  best  for  him;  since 
God  only  knew  what  was  for  his  true  and  highest 
good. 

Socrates  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  .soul  and  the  future  life  as  strenuously  as 
riato  did,  but  without  those  dreams  and  chimeras 
of  its  pri'-e.xistence  and  successive  transmigrations 
by  which  tin;  cre<'d  of  the  latter  was  disfigured; 
and,  with  the.se  excejitions,  he  doubtle.s.s  relied  on 
the  same  arguments  in  proof  of  the  doctrine 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  article  on  I'lato  and 
Christianity :  and  —  what  has  been  usually  wanting 
in  heathen  philosophers,  and  too  often  in  the  lives 
of  Christians  also  —  it  was  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  Socrates'  character,  that  his  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence and-  prayer  and  a  future  state  was  the  con- 
trolling prmciple  of  his  life.  And  so  he  died  a 
martyr's  death  with  a  cheerful  composure,  in  the 
full  |>i-rsu:ision  that  it  was  God's  will  an<l  tin- con- 
summation of  his  missiiin,  anci  that  it  was  better 
I'nr  him  to  die  than  to  live;  not  in  the  certainty, 
I'Ut  in  the  belief,  that  death  was  not  an  evil,  but 
the  highest  good  and  the  richest  ble.ssing.  "  Bury 
my  body  a.s  you  pli-ase,"  he  suid  to  hm  frieiid.s, 
"  but  do  not  mourn  as  if  you  were  burying  Socra- 
tes.    Think  of  mc,  rather,  as  gone  to  be  w  ith  llio 


wise  and  the  good,  and  with  God,  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  that  world  where 
alone  wisdom  is  to  be  found."  Such  teachings, 
illustrated  by  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  heroic, 
missionary  life,  and  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death  — 
these  are  the  main  secret  of  his  power,  and  these 
exhibit  him  in  his  true  relation  to  Christianity. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to  point 
out  defects  in  his  teaching,  and  imperfections  in 
his  life,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  magnify  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  him  and  the  founder  of 
our  holy  religion.  Such  comparisons  have  been 
elaborately  made  by  Priestley,  for  example,  in  his 
tract,  Socrates  and  Jesus  Compared,  and  by  Baur, 
in  his  Sokrates  und  Clirislus,  the  second  of  those 
three  treatises  (Drei  Ahhnuiltuuijen),  which  were 
re-edited  by  Zeller  in  1870.  But  the  disparity  is 
so  great  as  to  forbid  comparison.  The  intuitions 
of  Rousseau,  sceptic  as  he  was,  taught  him  this  : 
"  What  prejudice,"  he  says  (I^mile,  bk.  iv.),  "  what 
blindness,  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscus  to  the  son  of  Alary  I  ...  If  the  life 
and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God." 
Socrates  himself  would  have  aspired  to  no  higher 
honor  than  that  of  being  a  forerunner  of  Christ 
among  the  Greeks.  That  honor  justly  belongs  to 
him ;  and  his  propajdeutic  influence  can  easily  be 
traced,  like  that  of  Plato,  and  largely  through liim 
and  his  followers,  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  and  after  Christ, 
while  the  power  of  his  teaching  and  his  life  is 
still  felt  in  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
religion  of  all  Christian  nations. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are,  Xknophon  :  Memorab. 
Socr.,  Apol.  Socr.,  Si/mpos.,  and  a  passage  or  two 
in  the  liellenica ;  Pi..\to,  especially  Apol.  Socr., 
Cril.,  Phcedo,  and  Sympos. ;  and  Aristotle,  esjie- 
cially  the  ethical  treatises.  See  also  I'lutahch  : 
De  Genio  Socr. ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius:  Lires 
of  Philosophers.  Of  the  moderns,  G  rote  (History 
of  Greece,  ch.  Ixviii.)  and  Zeller  (Socrates  and 
Socratic  Schools)  are  particularly  valuable.  See 
also  RiTTER  :  History  of  Philosophy ;  Lewes  : 
liiographical  History  ojf  Philosojihy ;  Butler:  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Philosophy;  Maurice:  Ancient 
Philosophy ;  and  .Manual  of  Philosophy,  by  French 
Academy;  graphic  sketches  of  the  philosopher, 
in  R.  \\  .  Emerson's  Jicj>rescntative  Mm  (under 
Plato),  T.  Starr  Kinu's  Sub.itance  and  Shoio, 
W.  S.  Tyler's  Socrates  as  a  Trachcr,  Bibl.  Sac, 
vol.  X.,  Andover.  (Anonymou.s)  :  A  day  in  Ath- 
ens with  .Siirratcs,  X.Y.,  1S81.  W.  8.  TVl.EK. 

SOCRATES,  the  (ireek  church  historian,  waa 
born  in  Constantinople  alx)ut  3S0,  and  lived  there 
as  scholasticus.  His  work  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Eu.sebius,  and  encompasses  the  period 
from  ;J()(!  to  -VVJ.  It  is  a  simple  and  natural  re- 
port of  facts,  supported  by  rich  extracts  from  the 
sources,  and  marred  by  comparatively  few  mis- 
takes; but  it  is  not  distinguished  by  an  artistic 
form,  nor  is  the  author  above  his  time  with  respect 
to  a  critical  sifting  of  miraculous  stories.  It  hna 
been  edited  (tireelt  and  Latin)  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
lO.'iK,  together  with  the  histories  of  Eusebius  and 
So/.omeii ;  by  R.  llus.sey,  Oxford,  180.%  3  vols., 
Greek  text  separately,  with  Introduction  by  W. 
Briglit,  Oxford,  1H78.  See  Duimn,  in  his  iXo'welle 
liibliothique,  iv.;  HoL/iiaiiben  :  I >r  foutibus  ijuibut 
S.  el  .   .   .   iMi  sunt,  Gottiugcn.  lt):.'5;  and  Bai'K  ' 
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Epochen  der  kircM.  Geschichtschreibung,  Tubingen, 
1852. 

SODOM,  the  most  important  of  four  cities 
(Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Sodom)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  which  were  destroyed  by  "  brim- 
Btone  and  fire  "  out  of  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
great  wickedness  of  their  inhabitants  (Gen.  xix. 
21).  Lot  lived  there  (Gen.  xiii.  12,  xix.  2).  and 
there  his  daughters  married  (Gen.  xix.  14).  Ched- 
orlaomer  and  his  allies  plundered  the  cities,  but 
the  captives  and  spoils  were  recovered  by  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xiv.).  The  fate  of  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain  is  held  up  in  the  Bible  as 
a  warning  (Deut.  xxix.  23;  Isa.  i.  9,  10;  Amos 
iv.  11;  Matt.  x.  15;  2  Pet.  ii.  6-8;  Rev.  xi.  8), 
and  so  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  that  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (16,  2),  which  lie  erroneously  calls  the 
Sirbonian  Sea,  and  Tacitus  (Hisl.  5,  7),  relate, 
^hat,  according  to  tradition,  there  once  were  cities 
Mnd  fruitful  plains  where  tlien  there  was  death. 
The  question,  whether  these  cities  of  the  plain 
were  upon  the  southern  or  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea, — for  the  old  opinion,  that  the  sea 
covers  the  site  of  the  cities,  is  given  up  as  con- 
tradicted by  geology,  —  is  one  of  the  most  vexed 
in  biblical  geography.  For  the  southern  end  the 
arguments  are :  (1)  Tradition  from  the  time  of 
Josephus(^-ln/i9.,  I.,  11,  4;  War,  IV..  S,  4),  Eusebius 
(Onomast.,  s.v.),  and  Jerome  (Ep.  cviii.  11;  Cotnm. 
in  Esa.,  xv.  5);  (2)  The  mountain  of  salt  at  that 
end  is  called  Jebel  Usdum,  apj^arently  an  echo  of 
Sodom;  (3)  Pillars  of  salt  detached  from  the  great 
salt  cliffs  at  that  end  have  been  called  "Lot's 
Wife ;  "  (4)  Abraham,  standing  near  Hebron,  saw 
the  smoke  of  theii'  burning  (Gen.  xix.  27,  28) ; 
(5)  Numerous  slime-pits,  i.e.,  oitumen  (Gen.  xiv. 
lO)  are  found  at  that  end ;  (6)  The  portion  of  the 
sea  south  of  the  Lisan  Peninsula  is  verj-  shallow, 
as  if  it  were  beyond  its  original  limits.  If  the 
sea  now  covered  the  site  of  the  cities,  this  would 
be  the  case.  This  view  has  been  advocated  by 
Robinson,  Lynch,  Porter,  Baedeker,  Schaff,  anil 
many  others.  For  the  nort/wrn  end,  the  argu- 
ments are,  (1)  Lot  chose  the  Plain  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiii.  11),  which  must  have  been  at  the 
northern  end,  for  in  that  case  only  could  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  have  seen  it  from  Bethel ;  (2)  Since 
the  hill  near  Hebron  was  midway  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  sea,  Abraham  could  just  as  well 
have  seen  the  burning  if  it  was  at  the  northern 
end  as  if  it  was  at  the  southern ;  (3)  The  pres- 
ence of  numerous  slime-pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
at  the  northern  end ;  (4)  The  account  of  Ched- 
orlaomer's  attack  fits  best  with  the  northern  site 
for  Sodom.  Prominent  advocates  for  the  north- 
ern site  are  (Jrove,  Tristram,  and  Merrill. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  was 
probably  the  result  of  natural  causes  under  divine 
control.  The  explosion  of  gas  would  easily  ac- 
count for  it  all.  The  soil,  soaked  with  bitumen, 
would  easily  convey  the  fire  until  all  the  cities 
were  de.stroved. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  an  English  bishopric  (So- 
clor  comes  from  Surdureyar,  Southern  Isles,  cor- 
responding to  Xurdureyar,  Northern  Isles),  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
especially  to  those  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  bishopric.  The  in- 
come of  the  bishop  is  £2,000. 


SOHN,  Georg,  b.  at  Rossbach.  Dec.  31,  1551 ; 
d.  at  Heidelberg,  April  23,  1589.  He  studied 
theology  at  Marburg  and  Wittenberg,  and  was 
appointed  professor  at  Marburg  in  1574,  and  at 
Heidelberg  in  1584.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Me- 
lanchthonian  school,  and  considered  himself  a 
mem.ber  and  teacher  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
His  works,  —  the  principal  of  which  are  Synopsis 
corporis  doctrinw  Phil.  Melanchthonis,  De  verbo  Dei, 
Melhodus  theulogice,  etc.  —  appeared  in  a  collected 
edition  at  Herborn,  in  4  vols.,  1591.        HEPPE. 

SOISSONS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  was  the  seat  of  a  number  of 
;  important  s^Tiods. — I.  The  sjniod  of  743  was 
I  convened  by  Pepin  the  Short,  and  presided  over 
!  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence.  Besides  a 
number  of  secular  lords,  twenty-three  bishops 
were  present ;  and  the  canons  issued  by  Carloman 
in  742  were  confirmed,  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
hunt,  to  marry,  etc.,  prohibiting  unknown  persons 
from  performing  ecclesiastical  duties,  enjoining 
the  counts  to  suppress  Paganism,  etc.  —  II.  The 
synod  of  852  numbered  twenty-sis  bishops,  and 
Charles  the  Bald  was  present.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  Ebbo,  had  some  time  previously  been 
deposed  for  participation  in  a  revolt  against  the 
king,  —  a  quite  frequent  accusation  against  the 
Prankish  bishops,  —  and  Hincmar  had  been  made 
his  successor.  As  Ebbo,  however,  shortly  after, 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Hildesheim  by  Lewis 
the  German,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  he  con- 
tinued to  ordain  priests.  But  there  was  a  canon 
forbidding  the  transferrence  of  a  bishop  from  one 
diocese  to  another,  miless  with  the  consent  of  his 
brother-bishops ;  and  the  validity  of  Ebbo's  ordi- 
nations was  now  impeached  on  account  of  that 
canon.  The  s\Tiod  declared  them  invalid.  —  HI., 
IV.,  and  V.  The  sj-nods  of  861,  862,  and  866 
treated  the  same  subject. — VI.  The  synod  of 
1092  was  convened  to  decide  in  the  controversy 
between  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  Roscelin. 
The  former  accused  the  latter  of  tritheism,  and 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  recant.  —  VII.  The 
synod  of  1121  was  convened  by  the  Papal  legate, 
Bishop  Conon  of  Prasneste,  to  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Abelard.  As  Abelard  refused  to  attempt 
any  defence  of  what  he  had  written,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  his  works  into  the  fire  with  his 
own  hands.  —  VIII.  The  synod  of  1201  was  con- 
vened by  the  Papal  legate,  Oetavian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cancelling  the  permission  to  a  second 
marriage  which  the  French  bishop  had  given 
King  Pliilip  August,  and  compelling  the  king  to 
take  back  his  first  wife,  the  Danish  princess  Inge- 
borg,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  —  IX.  The  synod 
of  1449,  finally,  was  convened  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  John  Juvenal  Ursinus.  It  adopted 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel  concerning  lit- 
urgy, and  treated  a  number  of  misuses  wliich  had 
crept  into  the  church.  See  Chr.  W.  Fr.  Walch  : 
Enlwurf  einer  rollstiindigen  Historie  der  Kirchen- 
versammluiu/cii.  Leipzig,  1759.  N-El-DECKER. 

SOLEMN    LEAGUE   AND   COVENANT.     See 

COVKN  ANT. 

SOLITARIUS,  Philip,  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  eleventh  century  in  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  work  in  verse  and  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  under  the  title  Aiorrpa,  '•  the  mir- 
ror : "  it  is  a  representation  of  the  ascetic  views 
of  the  Greek  mysticism  of  the  time.     It  found 
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iiiucli  favor,  was  comineiitated  by  Michael  Psel- 
los,  ami  translated  into  Latin  prose  liy  the  Jesuit, 
Jacob  Pontanus,  Ingolstadt,  1001;  but  the  trans- 
latiou,  which  is  also  found  in  tlie  Uibl.  Mux.  pair. 
Lu(jd.,  vol.  xxi.,  is  verv  incorrect.  Of  the  Greek 
text,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  printed  by 
Oudin,  I.anibecius,  and  Cotelerius.  OAStJ. 

SOLlOMON,  second  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba, 
his  successor  upon  the  throne,  and  third  king 
over  Israel,  who  reigned  forty  years  (1015-975 
B.C. ;  according  to  Ewald,  1025-9'^G).  Compare 
1  Kings  i.-xi.  ;  2  Chron.  i.-ix.;  Joseph.,  Antt., 
VIII.  1-7.  His  early  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  prophet  Nathan,  who  called  him  Jedidiah, 
i.e.,  the  beloveil  of  .Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25). 
Through  the  inlluence  of  his  mother,  Nathan, 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  Solomon,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  made  king  while  liLs  father  was  yet 
alive.  Riding  on  the  nmle,  attended  by  Nathan 
and  Zadok,  and  by  the  king's  sjiecial  company  of 
the  thirty  miglity  men,  and  the  body-guard  under 
the  command  of  Benaiah,  he  went  down  to  (Jihon, 
and  was  proclaimed  ami  anointed  king.  His  first 
acts,  showing  moderation,  prudence,  and  energy, 
were  well  adapted  to  gain  for  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  hia  people.  The  death  of  Joab, 
who  had  insidiously  killed  Abner  and  Amasa, 
and  who  had  openly  sided  with  Adonijah,  com- 
bined justice  with  prudence,  fulfilling  at  the 
same  time  David's  dying  counsels.  Shiniei  also 
is  killed  at  David's  wish ;  Adonijah  is  put  to 
dealli ;  Abiathar  is  deposed  and  exiled,  .sent  to  a 
life  of  poverty  and  shame,  and  the  high-priest- 
hood transferred  to  another  family,  that  of  Zadok. 
To  the  descendants  of  Barzillai  he  shows  kind- 
ness. Such  a  firm  and  circumspect  a]i]>earance 
secureil  to  the  new  king  general  ooedience.  Soon 
he  displayed  signs  of  wisdom  which  made  him 
known  throughout  the  country ;  and,  as  it  was  the 
king's  intention  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  his  father  granted  his  desire,  and 
endowed  him  with  true  royal  wisdom. 

His  name  and  his  deeds  ma<:ie  Solomon  a  prince 
of  pence,  umler  whose  sceptre  the  people  and  the 
couutrv  pros])creil.  But  at  the  beginning  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  the  .south,  north, 
and  west  some  princes  rose,  lladad  the  Edoni- 
ite,  who  had  Heil  into  Egypt,  when  he  had  heard 
that  Daviil  atid  Joab  were  dead,  returned  into  his 
country,  of  which  he  takes  possession  (1  Kings 
xi.  21,  22,  2.j).  Kezon,  al.so,  gathered  .some  men 
unto  him,  and  took  Damascus;  but  he  had  at  last ' 
to  yield  to  Solomon.  The  little  kingdom  of  (iazer,  | 
or  Geshur,  between  Israel  and  I'hilistea,  rose  also,  I 
but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
gave  it  to  Solomon  when  he  married  his  daughter.  I 
Solomon's  success  against  tin,'  uaurix-rs  wa.s  sulli- 
cient  t<)  .secure  his  authority,  even  iM-vond  the 
confines  of  his  own  country  ;  and  for  a  fong  time 
peace  reigned  throughout  liis  kingdom.  In  the 
tieginning  of  his  reign  he  married  tlie  daughter  of 
King  I'suchennes  of  Egypt. 

Many  structures  which  Solomon  had  erected 
niotic  his  name  very  famous  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  Like  his  father,  he  secured  builders 
from  Ilirani,  king  of  'I'yrc  For  the  lower 
menial  work  he  used  at  first  the  "strangers,"  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanitisli  races:  afterwards  his 
own  (leople,  too,  had  to  help  in  the  work.  The 
first  gr«at  building  was  the  magnificent  temple. 


I  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  but  exe- 
cuted in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  David 
,  had  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11,  19).  After  seven  years  and  a  lialf  the 
I  work  on  the  temple  was  completed,  .\bout  the 
time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  temple  was 
dedicated  with  great  .solemnities :  the  king  him- 
self addressed  the  assembly  (1  Kings  viii.).  As 
j  the  temple,  like  the  Holy  of  holies,  was  intended 
j  to  be  the  habitation  of  God,  the  "  cloud,"  "  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
I  With  the  building  of  the  temple  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
which  was  made  by  David,  undoubtedly  took 
place.  He  appointed  twenty-four  orders  for  the 
service  at  the  temple,  and  the  .same  numl>er  for 
the  choir  of  tlie  temple-music.  The  second  great 
building  wa-s  his  palace,  which  was  built  south 
of  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  25).  It  consisted  of 
many  divisions,  which  served  partly  as  magazines, 
partly  as  rooms  for  the  king  and  his  queens. 
The  main  building  was  a  hundred  cubits  long, 
fifty  cubits  wide,  and  thirty  cubits  high.  In  the 
porch  stood  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid 
with  the  best  gold.  It  stood  on  six  steps,  and 
twelve  lions  stood  on  each  side  of  the  same,  while 
two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays  (1  Kings  x.  18- 
20;  2  Chron.  is.  17-19).  The  palace  was  con- 
nected with  the  temple  by  steps.  A  .special  seat 
was  resen-ed  for  the  king.  'That  he  also  erected 
many  other  buildings,  etc.,  we  infer  from  1  Kings 
ix.  1,  19;  Eccles.  ii.  4-6;  Song  of  Songs  viii.  11. 
He  al.so  fortified  the  capital,  and  many  fortresses 
were  built.  In  the  organization  of  his  army  he 
imitated  the  Egyptians.  He  had  a  thousandand 
four  hundred  chariots  and  twelve  thou.san(l  horse- 
men, whom  he  bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots, 
or  put  them  in  small  cities.  The  inner  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom  was  also  regulated.  The 
highest  officer  was  the  chancellor;  next  to  him 
was  the  ".scribe,"  who  al,so  regulated  the  finances. 
Besides  he  had  a  captain  over  his  body-guard. 
The  king's  enormous  household  was  sujiplied 
with  provisions  by  the  provinces  of  his  domain. 

Trade  and  commerce  became  also  very  nourish- 
ing under  Solomon,  and  the  revenues  from  thcso 
commercial  enterprises  by  land  and  by  .sea  en- 
riched the  royal  treasury.  Besides  these  direct 
revenues,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject- 
)irovinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gift,  in 
money  and  in  kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  " 
(1  Kings  X.  25). 

Thus  Solomon's  reign  marks  the  entrance  of 
Israel  on  a  nearer  intercoui-se  with  Ih.?  .Asiatic 
]K!oples.  That  such  an  intercourse  wius  not  with- 
out an  influence  n|H>n  the  intellect  of  the  Jewi.sli 
people,  is  certain.  A  s|>ecial  wiiiloiii.  whose  most 
lirominent  re[irescntative  Solomon  liims<-lf  was, 
was  cultivatetl.  The  Queen  of  Sh(d)a,  altracteil 
by  his  wisdom,  came  to  his  court  to  hear  him. 
ifo  al.so  cultivated  |)oetry  (he  himself  is  said  to 
have  compo.sed  a  thousand  and  five  hymns,  besiiles 
three  thousand  proverbs);  and  historiography,  no 
doubt,  found  in  him  a  g^'^t  patron. 

In  spite  of  his  greatnes,ses,  Solomon  had  his 
blemishes.  Nathan  his  teaeluT  was  ilead.  without 
leaving  another  person  in  his  stead  U)  pri>tect  and 
guidi-  the  king.  Outwardly  .Solduion  apiH'ared  to 
liave  fulfilled  the  duties  of  tlie  theocratic  ruler, 
without  exactly  needing  such  a  siip|>ort  as  David 
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had  in  Nathan  and  Gad.  By  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  such  loyal  glory  was  incompatible 
with  the  advancement  of  the  true  theocracy  was 
awake  and  alive :  the  prophets  Ahijah  of  Shilo, 
Shemaja,  and  Iddo  were  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  king ;  the  first  sees  the  coming  of  the 
ruin  The  people  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  many  oppressive  contributions  which  were 
laid  upon  it.  The  gieatest  stumbling-block,  by 
which  he  wounded  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
people,  was  his  harem  ;  for,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  number  of  his  wives,  the  harem  was  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  true  Jehovah-religion, 
and  the  more  so  as  most  of  these  women  were  for- 
eigners, "  who  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods."  It  was  not  Solomon's  intention  to  change 
or  abandon  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  but  "  his 
heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God"  (1 
Kings  xi.  4).  Beside  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
allowed  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  built 
altars  for  Ashtaroth,  Milcolm,  and  Chemosh. 
Thus  Solomon  came  more  and  more  in  opposition 
with  the  true  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people ;  and 
the  pious  Jew  connects,  therefore,  his  highest 
hopes,  not  with  his  name,  but  with  that  of  his 
father  David,  whilst  among  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans Suleiman  is  still  highly  celebrated. 
Comp.  Koran  ;  Swa  27  ;  Hot tixger  :  Hist.  Ori- 
ent., pp.  97  sq.;  Herbelot:  jBi'W.  Orient.,  iii.  3'io 
sq.  ;  Otho  :  Lex.  liabbin.,  pp.  668  sq.  ;  AVeil  : 
Bibl.  Legenden  der  Muselmdnner,  pp.  225-279. 

Lit.  —  EwALD :  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  258- 
408  ;  Jail rinicher  fur  bibl.  Wiss.,  x.  32-46  ;  Ewald  : 
Salomo,  ]'ersuch  einer  psijchol.-bioyr.  Darstellung 
(Gera,  1800) ;  J.  de  Pined,^  :  De  rebb.  Salom. 
libb.  8,  Colon.,  1686;  Bertheau:  Zur  Israelii. 
Geschichte  (Gottingen,  1842),  pp.  318-325;  Nie- 
jieyeu  :  Charakterisl.  der  Bibel,  iv.  562  sq. ;  [Hess: 
Gesch.  Salomons  (Ziirich,  1785);  Miller:  Lec- 
tures on  Solomon  (London,  1838);  Stanley:  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  pp.  184  sq. ;  Baring- 
Gould:  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  ami  Prophets 
(X.Y.,  1872),  pp.  347-369].  L.  diestel. 

SOMASCHIANS,  The  Order  of  the  (or  Clerici 
regulares  S.  Majoli  Papiie  congregatiunis  Somaschce), 
the  most  important  institution  resulting  from  the 
anti-reformatory  revival  within  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, received  its  name  from  the  village  Somascho, 
between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  its  founder, 
Girolanio  Miani,  or  Hicronymus  .^Einilianus,  first 
established  the  a.ssociation,  and  wrote  its  rules. 
Miani  was  born  in  1481,  and  descended  from  a 
rich  and  distinguished  family.  He  served  in  the 
campaigns  against  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XH. ; 
but  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  storming  of 
Castelnuovo  (l.")(l8j,  and  shut  up  in  a  German  dun- 
geon, he  was  converted,  and,  after  his  release,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  nursing  and  education  of 
poor  orphans  and  the  conversion  of  fallen  women. 
In  1528  he  formed  the  first  orphan-asylum,  and  in 
1532  the  first  Magdalen  asylum  in  Venice ;  and 
soon  similar  institutions  were  established  in 
Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other  cities.  In  1.533 
he  founded  an  association  to  administer  his  insti- 
tutions, and  before  his  <leatli  (Feb.  8,  1537),  the 
association  had  grown  into  a  regular  monastic 
order.  It  was  confirmed  by  Paul  HI.  in  1540,  and 
by  Paul  IV.  in  1563.  and  adopted  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine.     It  was  for  a  short  time  united  with 


that  of  the  Theatines  (1546-5.5),  and  with  that  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  (1616-47), 
but  succeeded  best  when  alone.  In  1661,  under 
Alexander  VII.,  it  compri-sed  three  pwavinces. 
See  HoLSTENH'S :  Cod.  regul.  mon.,  vol.  iii.,  and 
Vita  Hierontjmi  ^Emiliani,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb- 
ruary, vol.  ii.  ZOCKLER. 

SOOTHSAYER.  Soothsaj"ing  and  oracles  owe 
their  origin  to  the  natural  human  desire  to  know 
the  future,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  best.  This 
desire,  in  turn,  springs  partly  from  unwillingness 
to  think  deeplj-,  and  partly  from  the  notion  that 
the  divine  intention  can  be  found  out  or  influenced; 
that  it  is  directed  haphazardly  and  arbitrarily  at 
men.  Soothsaying  is  therefore  characteristic  of 
nature-religions.  It  was  forbidden  in  the  sternest 
manner  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  punished  with 
death  bj'  stoning,  as  essentially  idolatrous  (Lev. 
six.  26,  31,  XX.  6,  27;  Jer.  xxvii.  9),  particularly 
because  the  divine  will  had  been  distinctly  re- 
vealed to  Israel  in  its  history.  Yet  there  were 
legitimate  ways  by  which  the  divine  will  could  be 
known ;  e.g.,  by  the  L'rim  and  Thummim,  and  by 
the  seers.  Soothsaying  existed  in  Israel  notwith- 
standing the  law,  and  in  one  case  Saul  had  re- 
course to  a  witch  at  En-dor.  Here  it  was  in  the 
form  of  necromancy.  The  deceit  practised  is 
plainly  revealed  in  the  straightforward  narrative 
(1  Sam.  xsviii.  7-25).  The  king  did  not  see  the 
apparition  of  Samuel.  The  witch  was  apparently 
behind  a  curtain  ;  and  only  after  she  had  utteretl 
her  curse  upon  the  king,  who  had  done  his  utmost 
to  extinguish  her  trade,  did  she  come  out.  lu 
some  cases  ventriloquism  was  perhaps  employed. 
The  Hebrews  also  employed  the  teraphim  in  sooth- 
saying. In  the  Xew  Testament  a  soothsaying 
slave-girl  is  spoken  of  in  Acts  xvi.  16  sqq.  This 
form  was  Greek,  and  characterized  by  raving  and 
convulsions.  See  Divin.\tion,  Necromancy  ; 
Saalschutz  :  Mosaiches  Recht,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
510  sqq.,  and  the  commentaries.       L.  DIESTEL. 

SOPHIA  (Gr.,  wisdom),  a  name  which  occurs 
very  often  in  the  catalogues  of  saints  and  martjT8 
in  the  ancient  church ;  but  the  stories  told  there 
can  in  no  case  be  verified.  —  One  Sophia,  a  Chris- 
tian widow,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Rome  under  Hadrian,  about  120,  together  with 
her  three  daughters.  Fides  (faith),  Spes  {hope), 
and  Carifas  (lore) ;  but  the  very  names  of  the 
daughters  make  the  story  suspicious.  See  Act. 
Sand.,  Sept.  30.  —  Another  Sophia,  Sophia  Sena- 
trix,  was  married  to  a  Byzantine  senator,  but  re- 
tired, after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  their  six 
children,  to  the  monastery  of  ^Enos  in  Thracia, 
became  a  nun,  and  devoted  hei-self  to  deeds  of 
charity.  See  Act.  Sanct.,  June  4.  —  For  other 
Sophias,  see  Act.  Sanct.,  April  30  and  June  4,  and 
Mart;/ro!og.  Roman.,  Sept.  8.  GASe. 

SOPHIA,  St.,  Church,  now  mosque,  of.  See 
Architectcre,  p.  131. 

SOPHRONIUS,  a  native  of  Greece;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jerome  in  Palestine,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  De  viris  illustribus  (cap.  134).  He  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  of 
Jerome's  works,  from  Latin  into  Greek.  His 
name  has  excited  most  interest,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  translation  of  De  viris 
illuxtribus,  which  Erasmus  and  Fabricius  ascribed 
to  him,  while  Vossius  simply  considered  it  a  Greek 
exercise   of  Erasmus.     The  translation  is  inea 
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tioned  by  Suidas.  however,  but  can  hardly  be  the 
work  of  Isophroiiius.  See  Vallarsius,  in  liis  edition 
of  the  works  of  Jerome,  vol.  l).  j>art  2,  p.  818.  — 
Another  Sophronius,  a  monk  from  Datnascus,  is 
known  from  the  Monothelite  controversies  as  a 
violent  adversary  of  the  mediating  attempts  of  the 
Emperor  Heruclius.  For  a  time  lie  yielded  to  the 
admonitions  of  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  when,  in  634,  he  was  elected  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  he  issued  an  Epislola  encyclica  (see 
Ilarduin:  Acta  Cone,  iii.),  in  which  he  rejected  all 
concessions  to  the  Monophysites,  and  caused  there- 
by the  emperor  to  promulgate  the  UOiau;.  Other 
writiiif,'s  by  him  exist  in  manuscript.         o.vss. 

SORBONNE,  The,  was  originally  simply  a  col- 
lege lor  fiour  students,  connect«-d  with  an  element- 
ary school  for  the  philological  and  philosophical 
education  of  ecclesiastics,  but  8uccecde<l  so  well, 
developed  so  great  an  energj',  and  exercised  so 
decisive  an  influence,  that  in  course  of  time  it 
came  to  be  quite  generally  identified,  not  only  with 
the  theological  faculty,  but  even  with  the  univer- 
sity itself. 

The  origin  of  the  university  of  Paris  may  be 
dated  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  a 
real  Corpus  Universilalii,  with  distinct  faculties 
and  nations,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  colleges, 
was  not  in  active  operation  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. When  John  of  Salisbury  arrived  in  Paris 
(1130),  he  found  two  flourishing  faculties  in  the 
university, — arlts  (rhetoric  and  philosophy,  or 
ratlier  dialectics)  and  Iheologia  (Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  the  councils,  and  canon  lau).  After 
Gratian's  compilation  of  decretals  had  been  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  by  Eugenius  III.,  in  1151,  a 
faculty  of  law  was  established  ;  and  its  professors, 
though  theologians,  lectured  not  oidy  on  canon 
law,  but  also  on  civil  law,  e.specially  after  the  dis- 
coverj-  of  the  pandects  of  Justinian  by  the  sur- 
render of  Amalti.  A  faculty  of  medicine  was  not 
founded  until  1180.  In  1100  people  who  wanted 
to  study  medicine  were  still  compelled  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Montiiellier.  Celibacy  was  obligator}'  on 
all  profes-sors,  also  the  medical. 

A  college  was  originally  destined  only  for  the 
material  wants  of  the  students  :  it  was  their  home. 
They  lived  there  under  strict  rules,  yet  with  more 
freedom  than  in  a  monastery.  The  lectures  were 
given  in  the  schools;  the  theological  generally  in 
the  Domii.1,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  though  Wil- 
liam of  Cliampeaux  lectured  in  St  Victor,  and 
Abelarcl  in  .Ste.  (lenevieve.  The  oldest  college 
in  Paris  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Dreux,  a  son 
of  Louis  the  Fal,  under  the  name  of  S.  Thom.'us 
du  l-ouvre.  Hut  lis  a  course  of  theology  com- 
prised from  .seven  to  nine  years,  ami  the  custom 
soon  arose  that  the  older  student.s  in  n  college  in- 
structed the  younger,  and  iis  <lmliiri,t  i.ssuing  from 
a  certain  college  often  continued  to  reside  there  for 
a  long  time,  anci  a  library  generally  was  formed 
in  connection  with  the  institution,  the  college  nat- 
urally iM'caine  a  kind  of  minor  university.  Such 
was  more  especially  the  c!i,se  with  that  of  the  Sor- 
bonm-,  founded  by  Uobert  of  Sorbon,  or  .Sorboniie, 
in  Champagne  (d.  1277).  lie  was  chaplain  to 
Ix)uis  IX.,  and  very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  theology.  From  the  king  he  ol>- 
taineil  a  suitjtble  site  in  the  ( 'nii/ii  t/nrt/i'  ("Cut- 
Uiroat  "  Street),  —  a  rather  signifii  ant  name;  and 
there  he  built  a  magnificent  college  for  his  Ciin- 


ffregatio  pauperum  magislrorum  sliidetilium  in  theolo- 
:  qicaJacuUate,  which  congregation  was  confirmed 
I  by  Clement  IV.  in  1268. 

I  After  the  example  of  the  Franciscan  and  Do- 
minican orders,  a  teacher  of  theology  was  also 
appointed  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  happy  choice 
of  the  first  teachers  —  William  of  Saint^Aniour, 
I  Eudes  of  Douai,  and  Laurent  I'Anglois  —  contrib- 
;  uted  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  estab- 
j  lishnient.  Afterwards  a  considerable  number  of 
great  doctors  took  up  their  abode  iti  the  college : 
and,  when  the  regular  lectures  of  the  faculty  were 
removed  from  the  arcliiepisoopal  palace  to  the 
Sorbonne,  it  was  quite  natural  tliat  people  in  gen- 
eral should  identify  the  college  with  the  faculty; 
so  much  the  more  natural  as  its  theology  really 
determined  the  character  of  the  theology  of  the 
faculty.  The  general  tendency  of  that  theology 
was  that  w  hich  must  underlie  all  true  theology, — 
a  perfect  mediation  between  faith  and  knowledge, 
religion  and  science,  theology  and  philosophy  ; 
but,  in  pursuing  that  tendency,  the  Sorbonne  al- 
ways kept  its  doctrines  pure,  that  is,  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  church,  though  without 
submitting  in  a  slavish  manner  to  ecclesia.'^tical 
misuses  or  sacerdotal  eccentricities.  It  was  the 
Sorbonne  which  drove  the  scandalous  Feast  of  the 
Fools  out  of  the  church;  and  it  was  also  the  Sor- 
bonne which  .successfully  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Peter's-pence  and  of  the  Inquisition 
into  France.  Among  its  other  merits  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  it  established  the  first  printing- 
]ire.ss  in  Paris,  1170;  and,  as  an  indication  of  the 
high  rank  it  held  in  the  world's  estimation,  it 
may  be  added  that  it  represented  the  university 
of  Varis  at  the  councils. 

The  decadence  of  the  Sorbonne  began  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  and  became  th« 
handmaid  of  L'ltramontanism  ;  and  the  public 
soon  discovered  the  antiquated  and  re-actionary 
tendencies  of  its  activity.  In  1024  it  obtained 
an  edict  of  the  Parliament  forbidding,  under  pen- 
alty of  corporal  punishment,  and  even  death,  to 
teach  any  thing  against  the  accepted  authorities. 
The  edict  was  directed  against  Descartes;  and  the 
Sorbonne  was  so  far  from  learning  any  thing  from 
Malebranche,  Fenelon,  or  I^eibnitz,  that  it  wanted 
to  have  the  edict  renewed  in  1071.  The  president 
of  the  Parliament,  Lamoignon,  found  it  difficult 
to  refuse,  until,  one  day,  he  found  on  his  fable 
Hoileau's  burlesque,  Am'l  ilonni'  <m  la  (Imnile 
Clinmbre  du  I'ania.i.ie.  That  decided  the  case. 
In  1751  apiieared  Voltaire's  Le  lomliiau  ile  la  Sor- 
tionnc ;  and  no  voice  was  rai.sed  in  its  defence, 
when,  in  1700,  the  state  seized  all  its  Jiroiierty,  as 
belonging  to  the  nation,  and  disposed  of  it  for 
other  pui-poses. 

Lit.  —  lU'L.ElJS:  Hisl.  l/nirersilalis  Parisiensis, 
Pari.s,  1005,  0  vols. ;  Duvkhnet;  Hint,  de  la  Sor- 
bonni\  Paris,  1790,2  vols.;  Dl'UAULE:  Hist.dc t'Uni- 
crrfiti  de  Pari),  Paris,  b'vM.  2  vols.        M.VTTEK. 

SOTER  (pope  lOS-170  or  177),  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania, is  saiil  to  have  written  a  work  against  the 
Niontanists,  which  was  refuted  by  Tertulljan;  but 
the  work  is  lost,  as  is  al.so  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was  not  uncommonly  read  in  the 
congregations  at  Sunday  service.  The  decretals 
bearing  his  name  are  spuiious.         .vi:tl>Ki'KKU. 

SOTERIOLOGY  (iliTlil".  cuHipim)  \»  that 
branch  of  Christian  theology  which  treats  of  tho 
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work  of  the  Saviour,  —  tlie  doctrine  of  salvation, 
so  far  as  such  salvation  has  been  wrought  out  by 
the  second  pereon  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  soterology,  or  chris- 
tology  (V.  CiiRiSTOi.OGv),  which  treats  solely  of 
the  /lersoii  of  the  Redeemer,  —  his  incarnation,  his 
divinity,  aud  his  humanity,  and  the  combination 
of  these  two  elements  in  his  single  and  perfect 
personality.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
always,  that  any  adequate  conception  of  his  sote- 
riological  work  nmst  be  based  on  right  views, 
antecedently  obtained  and  established,  respecting 
the  Christ  as  he  is  in  himself,  —  the  appointed 
and  qualified  Saviour  of  men. 

Soteriology  does  not  include  the  concurrent 
work  of  the  Sou  of  God  in  other  spheres,  such  as 
creation,  or  providence,  or  moral  administration. 
Xor  does  it  include  those  aspects  of  salvation 
which  uivolve,  on  the  one  side,  the  elective  pur- 
pose and  love  of  the  Father,  or,  on  the  other,  the 
interior  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the  application 
of  saving  grace.  While  the  .*^on  is  concerned  with 
the  Father  in  the  original  plan  of  redemption 
and  in  the  selection  of  those  in  whom  that  plan 
becomes  effectual  (v.  Predestix.\tiox),  his  spe- 
cific work  lies  rather  in  the  execution  of  that  plan, 
and  in  the  actual  securing  of  redemption  to  all 
who  believe.  While,  again,  the  Son  is  concerned 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conviction  of  sinners, 
and  in  bringing  them,  through  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sal- 
vation provided  (v.  Holy  Spiuit),  his  primary 
work  is  rather  the  provision  itself  on  which,  as  a 
divine  foundation,  this  subsequent  work  of  spiritu- 
al restoration  must  be  based.  The  Father  creates, 
preseiTes,  governs,  plans,  elects,  as  introductory; 
the  Spirit  enlightens,  educates,  sanctifies,  and 
completes  the  saving  process  in  the  individual 
soul :  the  Son,  acting  as  intermediate,  represents, 
reveals,  instructs,  atones  for  sin,  placates  law,  and 
lays  a  foundation  in  justice,  whereby,  under  an 
economy  of  grace,  everj-  one  who  believes  in  him, 
the  Father  aud  the  Spirit  concurring,  may  be 
saved. 

The  most  general  conception  of  this  specific 
work  of  the  .Son  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  term 
mediation  (v.  Mediator,  Medi.\tiox).  His  pe- 
culiar mi.'^sion  is  to  interpose,  in  the  temper  of 
grace  aud  for  the  purpose  of  both  forensic  and 
spiritual  reconciliation,  between  man  as  a  sinner, 
and  tlie  Deity  again.«t  whom  man  has  offended, 
and  with  whom  he  is  morally  at  variance.  As  a 
mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also  the  Son 
of  man,  was  amply  qualified,  both  by  inherent 
endowment  aud  tlirough  official  appointment;  and 
in  his  work  of  mediation  he  is  actually  successful 
in  removing  .ilienation,  in  restoring  the  lost  har- 
mony between  God  and  the  sinner,  and  in  secur- 
ing to  man  a  complete  and  ble.ssed  and  eternal 
at-one-meut  with  his  heavenly  Father.  This  ge- 
neric work  of  mediation  is  generally  described  by 
Calvinistic  theologians  under  the  "three  specific 
forms  indicated  in  the  ttrms  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  (v.  Jesus  Christ,  Three  Offices  of).  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  distribution  is 
in  all  respects  desirable  ;  whether,  by  the  division 
of  the  one  work  into  these  three  parts  or  offices, 
our  sense  of  the  es.sential  unity  of  that  work  is 
not  impaired ;  and  whether  the  underlying  idea  of 
mediation  is  not  weakened  by  such  multiplicity 


of  particular  functions  and  relations.  (Van  Oos- 
TERZEE :  Clirhlian  Dogmatics,  see  cviii.)  Is  this 
central  idea  adequately  expressed  in  these  three 
forms?  Do  they  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  underlying  conception  ?  And,  where 
the  distribution  is  made,  are  these  three  offices 
always  kept  in  their  proportionate  place,  aud  sev- 
erally invested  with  their  pi-oper  dignity  and  value 
in  the  one  mediatorial  work  ?  Whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  these  questions  on  exegetical  or 
speculative  grounds,  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  rejecting  an  analytic  presentation  which  has 
gained  such  definite  expression  in  current  evan- 
gelical creeds  {Heidelberg  Catechism,  Ans.  31 ; 
Westminster  Confession,  chap,  viii.),  and  which  has 
been  so  extensively  adopted  as  a  regulative  guide 
in  modern  theology. 

Studjlng  soteriology  in  this  triple  aspect,  we 
may  first  note  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Sa- 
viour, as  including  that  entire  revelation  of  saving 
truth  which  he,  as  the  divine  Logos,  came  among 
men  to  make  (v.  Prophet,  PRornECY).  All  re- 
ligious, and  especially  all  inspired,  teachers  who 
were  prior  to  him  as  revealers  of  sacred  doctrine 
or  duty,  were  only  messengers  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him  ;  and  all  who  followed  after  had  it  as 
their  mission  simply  to  elucidate  and  expand  what 
he  taught.  Christ  was  the  one  perfect  Logos,  in 
virtue  both  of  his  eternal  relationship  within  the 
Trinity  (v.  Trixity)  and  of  his  specific  appoint- 
ment as  the  Word  of  the  Godhead  to  man.  In 
him  resided  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  this  prophetical  work,  and 
from  him  came  in  highest  form,  and  with  nio.st 
commanding  power,  all  the  truth  which  man 
needs  to  know  in  order  to  his  salvation.  This 
prophetical  function  may  be  subdivided  into  di- 
rect and  indirect,  —  direct  teaching  through  the 
formal  enunciation  of  saving  truths,  and  indirect 
teaching  through  the  superadded  power  of  ex- 
ample and  personality.  Christ,  as  teacher  and 
prophet,  becomes  an  enduring  pattern  also.  In 
himself,  as  well  as  in  his  message,  was  light ; 
and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  It  may  be 
queried,  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
inclination  of  evangelical  Protestantism  to  exalt 
the  priestly  work  of  our  Lord  as  central,  this 
prophetical  mission  has  not  been  relatively  too 
much  ignored,  and,  more  specifically,  whether 
the  biblical  view  of  him  as  the  true  norm  and 
example  of  our  humanity  has  not  been  surren- 
dered too  much  to  the  uses  of  those  who  altogether 
reject  his  priestly  character  and  mission. 

Concerning  this  priestly  function,  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (v.  .\toxe- 

MEST,    Jl-STIFICATIOX,    JeSCS    ChRIST    (ThREE 

Offices  of).  Priests,  Priesthood,  Offerings 
IS  THE  Old  Testament,  etc.).  The  essential  fact 
in  the  case  is  the  voluntary-  and  vicarious  surren- 
der of  himself  by  our  Lord  as  a  sacrifice  before 
God  for  sinners,  on  account  of  their  sin,  and  in 
order  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  render  possible  th* 
reconciliation  and  restoration  of  man  as  sinful. 
As  a  sacrifice,  Christ  was  inherently  and  judi- 
cially perfect,  a  lamb  without  blemisli  and  with- 
out spot :  as  a  priest,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified 
for  the  sacrificial  work  in  which  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged ;  and  his  administration  of  the  priestly  office 
was  voluntarj-,  official,  and  acceptable.  In  him 
both   the  Aaronic  priesthood   and   the  peculiar 
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priesthood  of  Melcliisedeo  were  singularly  bleiiJ- 
eil.  He  was,  in  his  own  jierson,  the  absolute  oul- 
miiiatioii  of  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetic 
order  and  idea.  As  priest  and  as  sacrifice  lie  was 
jjerfeot. 

That  this  vicarious  intervention  and  offering 
of  himself  in  Iwhalf  of  sinners  and  for  sin  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  our 
Saviour,  is  too  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  to 
be  questioned  by  any  who  receive  its  testimony 
in  the  case  as  conclusive.  It  was  not  a  merely 
arbitrary  scheme,  resting  on  no  recognizable  ne- 
cessity :  it  was  rather  a  scheme  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  ethical  nature  of  both  God  and 
man,  and  by  the  character  of  the  salvation  which 
man  as  sinful  needed.  The  exigencies  of  that 
moral  government  against  which  the  sinner  had 
rebi'lliMl,  the  requisitions  of  justice  as  an  eternal 
principle  in  the  Deity,  and  the  needs  of  the  soul 
itself  in  order  to  its  spiritual  recovery,  alike  re- 
quired—  ajs  the  IJible  in  multiplied  ways  asserts 

—  such  a  sacrilice  of  himself,  even  unto  death,  on 
the  part  of  our  Redeemer.  Without  thi.s,  media- 
tion would  have  been  both  inadmissible  and  in- 
effectual. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  method  or  meth- 
ods in  which  that  .sacrifice  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy becomes  efficacious  in  satisfying  justice,  in 
placating  law,  in  revealing  grace,  and  making 
that  grace  potential,  there  can  be  no  question  in 
believing  minds  a.s  to  the  fact.  It  must  needs  be 
that  Christ  to  this  end  must  suffer;  and  it  must 
needs  be  that  through  his  suffering,  vicarious  and 
substitutional,  we  are  saved. 

The  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  as 
thus  exhibited  specitically  in  the  priestly  work  of 
Christ,  are  matti-rs  res|x,'cting  which  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  long  existed  within  evan- 
gelical circles.  Whether  he  personally  assumed 
our  guilt,  and  became,  by  the  direct  imputation 
of  that  guilt,  a  transgressor,  deserving  the  inflic- 
tion of  actual  penalty,  or  simply  took  our  sin 
upon  him  as  a  weight  to  be  carried  and  removed, 
meanwhile  himself  remaining  siidess,  alike  in 
person  and  before  the  law  ;  wiu'thcr  lie  endured 
the  actual  fienalty  of  human  transgression,  being 
literally  made  in  his  representative  relation  a  curse 
for  us,  or  simply  suffered  what  might  be  e(|nitably 
regariled  as  an  equivalent  for  penalty  remitted, 
and  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  bestowal  of  pardon 
ami  all  other  spiritual  blessings;  whether  his 
work  was  an  actual  and  8l)ecial  provision  for  the 
red<-niplion  of  the  elect  oidy,  or  was  rather  a  gi-- 
neric  arrangement  of  which  all  uu:u  may,  tln°ough 
CTace,  alike  avail  themselves,  a  salvation  offereil 
inii)lying  in  the  fullest  .sense  a  salvation  provided, 

—  these  are  questions  respecting  which  evangeli- 
cal minds  have  differed,  and  which  need  no  dis- 
cussion here.  Whatever  may  !«•  the  views  of 
believers  as  to  either  the  nature,  or  the  extent  and 
scopi!,  of  this  sacrificial  work  of  Christ,  all  are 
agreed  in  regarding  the  fiict  itself  a«  both  un(|ues- 
tionablu  and  vital,  'i'liat  our  Lord  snffereil  as 
well  as  taught,  and  that  he  siiffi-red  on  acronnt  of 
our  sin  and  in  order  to  save  us  from  it,  and  that 
through  his  suffering  wi'  are  actually  saved  from 
l>otli  the  condemnation  and  the  power  of  evil,  and 
that  this  salvation  is  imMie(liat<'  and  certain,  and 
will  lie  -onipli-tj-  at  la.s|,  -these  are  the  great 
facta  of  grace  wiiicli  lie  at  the  baais  of  the  evan- 


gelical .system,  and  which  constitute  the  fouud» 
tion  of  all  evangelical  hope. 

•Justification  is  the  divine  act  of  pardoning  sin, 
and  accepting  sinners  as  if  they  were  righteous, 
on  the  ground  generically  of  all  that  Christ  has 
done  in  the  .Muimn  Triplex  oi  mediation,  and  s|>e- 
citieally  on  the  ground  of  what  he  has  suffered 
as  well  as  done  in  our  behalf  as  our  great  high 
priest  an<l  sacrifice.  The  unconditional  pardon 
of  sin,  with  no  appropriate  regard  for  the  nature 
of  moral  government  and  the  claims  of  justice, 
would  be  an  act  unworthy  of  (iod.  To  accept 
the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous,  and  to  adopt 
him  (V.  .\doi'Tio.n)  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
make  him  an  heir  of  spiritual  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, without  requiring  from  him  repentance,  and 
return  to  loyalty,  as  eonditions.  and  with  no  pro- 
vision for  his  deliverance  from  the  legal  penalties 
incurred  by  his  sin.  would  be  a  transaction  still 
more  unworthy.  And  the  only  adequate  warrant 
for  such  pardon,  accej-vtance,  and  adoption,  must 
be  found,  not  in  any  worthiness  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  or  any  merit  seen  in  his  life,  nor 
even  in  his  faith  and  repentance  viewed  as  con- 
comitants or  consequences,  but  simply  in  the 
mediatorial,  and  especially  in  the  sacrificial,  work 
of  Christ  only.  Our  justification  is  in  him,  and 
in  him  alone. 

The  kingly  ofiice  of  the  Saviour  is  a  necessary 
element  in  his  broad  work  of  mediation.  He  is 
king  because  he  has  been  prophet  and  priest ;  he 
is  also  king  inherently,  as  divine.  His  kingdom 
commences  in  the  believing  heart,  and  is  essen- 
tially spiritual :  it  is  an  authority  exercised  in  love, 
and  for  the  purjiose  of  salvation.  His  church,  as 
conipf)Sed  ol  those  who  have  thus  submitted  to 
him  p.^rsonaiiy,  is  his  gracious  empire;  and  over 
that  empire  he  is  the  supreme  head,  everywhere 
and  always.  Within  that  church  there  can  be  no 
authority  to  supersede,  or  even,  in  the  papal  sense, 
to  represent  his  :  all  its  laws,  officers,  administra- 
tir)n,  activities,  are  subject  entirely  to  him.  This 
kingdom  was  founded  by  him  before  his  earthly 
advent;  it  has  been  extended  through  many  lands 
and  centuries  by  his  grace  and  power;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  through  the  agency  of  the  forces 
now  incorporaleil  in  it,  until  it  has  filled  the  earth. 
The  notion,  that,  as  a  kingdom  of  love,  it  will  ere 
long  lie  su|iplanted  bv  a  king<lom  of  jiower,  in 
which  Christ  will  visibly  ajiiN'ar  as  an  earthly 
monarch,  subduing  his  enemies  bv  irresistible 
strength,  ami  exalting  his  saints  with  him  to  a 
species  of  temporal  domination  (v.  Millcnaiii- 
A.sis.M),  is  at  variance  with  the  view  here  pir- 
sented.  IJeyond  this  earthly  empire  of  our  l.onl 
.IS  already  defined,  we  discern  his  princely  exalta- 
tion even  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to 
be  atlvocate  and  intercessor  for  his  jn-ople.  This 
advocacy  and  intercession  are  to  continue  until  all 
who  are  his  are  finally  brought  together  with  hitu 
into  what  is  literally  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Heturning  from  this  survey  of  the  specifio 
functions  or  offices  of  Christ  to  the  uixlerlying 
idea  of  mediation,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  iu 
oni'  view  the  full  doctrim'  of  sidvation  lus  wrought 
out  by  him  on  <mr  liehalf.  Tln'ie  is  indei^d  a 
subjective  soti'riolotjy,  «lii<'h  includes  es|H>cially 
the  work  wrought  wiihiii  the  .soul  of  man  by  our 
.Saviour  through  his  spirit,  and  which  is  expre,s,sed 
in  the  t<*rms  regeneration  andsauctification.    Ifut 
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objective  soteriologj-,  such  as  we  are  considering, 
is  summed  up  rather  in  the  triple  phrase  of  Aqui- 
na-s,  —  Christus  LegMatur,  Sacenlos,  Rex.  To  the 
Protestant  mind  it  is  pictured  forth  essentially  in 
the  term  justification,  which,  equally  with  regen- 
eration and  sanctification,  shows  us  wherein  the 
divine  salvation  consists. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  addition 
to  the  specific  references  already  made  in  this 
article,  see  the  treatises  on  sj-steniatic  divinity 
mentioned  under  Dogmatics,      e.  d.  morris. 

SOTO,  Dominicus  de,  b.  at  Segovia  in  1494; 
d.  at  Salamanca,  Xov.  15,  1560.  He  studied  at 
Aleala  and  in  Paris :  began  in  1520  to  teach  phi- 
losophy at  .\lcala,  where  he  re-established  realism 
in  its  old  rights  as  the  true  principle  of  philoso- 
phy, and  published  Commentarii  in  Arislotelis  Dia- 
leclicam  (Salamanca,  1544),  Categorias  (Venice, 
1583),  Libris  viii.  physicorum  (Salamanca,  1545), 
etc.  In  1524  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  on 
which  occasion  he  changed  his  baptismal  name 
Franciscus  for  that  of  Dominicus;  and  in  1532 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology  at  Sala- 
manca. By  Charles  Y.  he  was  sent  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545;  and  there,  too, 
he  appeared  as  a  stanch  champion  of  realism, 
publishing  De  i^alura  et  gratia  (Venice,  1547), 
Apologia  (Venice,  1-547),  etc.;  but,  after  the 
transi'errence  in  1547  of  the  council  to  Bologna, 
he  returned  to  the  court,  where  he  was  appointed 
confessor  to  the  emperor.  In  1550  he  resigned 
that  position,  and  retired  to  ."^alanianca.  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  partly  as  teacher  in  the 
university,  and  partly  as  prior  in  a  monastery. 
Among  his  works  from  this  last  part  of  his  life, 
are  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(against  the  Protestant.s)  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
.St.  Matthew  (unprinted),  and  De  jtistitia  el  Jure, 
.Salamanca,  15.56,  etc.  XEUDECKER. 

SOTO,  Petrus  de,  a  passionate  adversary  of 
the  Reformation ;  b.  at  Cordova ;  d.  at  Trent, 
April  20,  1563.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  1519,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  as  confess- 
or to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  theology  at  Dillingen.  Afterwards  he  went 
with  Philip  to  England,  and  taught  theology 
at  Oxford;  but  after  the  death  of  Mar\-,  in  LdoS. 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1561  to  the  re-opened  Council  of  Trent,  by 
Pius  IV.  He  wrote  Institudonen  C'Arf.sVia/ioc,  Augs- 
burg, 1548;  Mct/ioilus  cunfessioiiis,  Dillingen,  l.")53; 
Cumpenilium  dvctrince  calholicie,  Antwerji,  1556; 
Tiitcltilus  de  instiluUone  sacerdotum.  Dillingen, 
1.558.  etc.  NKIDKCKKH. 

SOUL-SLEEP,  or  PSYCHOPANNYCHISM 
(from  .loiil-nll-iiighl).  denotes  a  p.-ciiliar  \ii'w  of 
the  state  of  the  .soul  between  t!ii'  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  l>ody.  according  to  which  the 
soul  is  asleep.  Il  somewhat  resembles  the  still 
grosser  error  of  soul-death,  or  thnetopsychism, 
which  was  defended  by  Petrus  Poinixmatius  (d. 
1525),  and  according  to  which  the  soul  is  actually 
dead  from  the  death  of  the  body  to  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment.  The  idea  of  sonl-sleep  origi- 
nated among  the  .\rabian  and  .Vrmenian  sects, 
but  found  aJso  some  favor  in  the  west  :  traces  of 
it  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  FatlnTs.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  councils  of  Lyons  (1274).  Fer- 
rara  (1438),  Florence  (1439).  and  Trent  (1545- 
63)  ;  though  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1304)  accepted 


it  and  openly  advocated  it.  In  the  jieriod  vi  tue 
Reformation  it  was  revived  by  the  bocinians  and 
Arminians,  and  fully  developed  by  the  Anabap- 
tists. Calvin  wrote  against  it  in  his  De  pxycho- 
paimychia,  1534,  and  in  his  Tract,  var.,  vol.  ii. 
See  C.  F.  Goschei.  :  Zur  Lehre  von  den  letzten 
Dingen,  Berlin,  1850,  and  Der  Mensch  nach  Leib, 
Seek,  und  Geist,  Leipzig,  1856.     C.  F.  GOSCHEL. 

SOULE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  .South ;  b.  at  Bristol,  Han- 
cock County,  Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781 :  d.  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  6, 1867.  He  was  converted  in  June, 
1797,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  following  year, 
and  in  1799  was  admitted  into  the  New-England 
Conference.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder,  and  served  as  such,  with  one  year's  excep- 
tion, until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  Book 
Agent  in  New- York  City.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  plan  for  a  delegated  general  conference  of  the 
church,  which  was  accepted  at  Baltimore  in  1808. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine  from 
1816  to  1819.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office  on 
the  ground  that  the  office  of  presiding  elder  had 
been  made,  by  the  General  Conference  of  that  year, 
elective,  rather  than  subject  to  the  appointment 
of  the  presiding  bishop.  In  1820-22  he  preached 
in  New-York  City,  and  in  1822-24  in  Baltimore. 
In  1824  he  was  again  elected  bishop,  and  accepted, 
as  the  office  of  presiding  elder  had  now  been 
made  again  subject  to  episcopal  appointment. 
After  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Lebanon,  O.  In  1S42  he  went 
as  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  church  in  1844, 
he  adhered  to  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  thereupon  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  continued  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  epis- 
copal duties  until  about  ten  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  presiding  officer  of  great  executive  abil- 
ity. In  the  graver  and  more  important  councils 
of  the  church  he  had  no  superior  for  discreet 
judgment,  and  prudence  in  counsel.  He  was  emi- 
nently fitted  in  mind  and  character  for  control- 
ling wiselj'  and  successfully  measures  and  men. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  slow  and  deliberate,  but 
always  sound  in  doctrine,  strong  in  argument, 
and  vigorous  in  style.  His  discourses  evinced 
both  breadth  and  depth,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  at  times  overwhelmingly  impressive.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  both  of  char- 
acter and  of  intellect.  W.  F.  TILLETT. 

SOUTH,  Robert,  b.  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of 
London,  in  1633;  d.  in  London,  July  8,  1716. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
afforded  his  son  every  advantage  for  a  thorough 
education.  His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  Westminster  School,  where  he  became  a 
king's  scholar,  under  the  famous  master.  Dr. 
Busby.  South  is  said  to  have  read  the  Latin 
prayers  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  jirayed  for  him  by  name ;  thus 
early  .showing  that  attachment  to  the  established 
government  and  religion  which  ever  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  as 
a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  the  same 
time  with  John  Locke.  In  1655  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  During  this  year  he 
composed   a  Latin   poem   congratulating  Oliver 
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Cromwell  on  the  peace  which  he  had  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland.  As  thi.s  was  a 
prescribed  university  exercise,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  South  was  ever  a  t'roniwellian  at 
heart.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  unpopu- 
lar, even  at  that  early  day,  with  the  I'uritan  pai'ty 
then  in  power;  (or  when,  in  lO.'j",  he  obtained  tlie 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  Joiin  Owen,  tiien  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  opposed  his  application.  South 
was  ordained  in  ltio8  by  one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  durinjf  the 
Protectorate.  In  1660,  tlie  year  of  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  South  was  elected  orator  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  preached  before  the 
royal  commission  a  sermon  entitled  the  Scribe 
inslrucled,  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  preachers.  lie  delivered 
the  university  oration  when  Clarendon  was  in- 
stalled Chancellor  of  Oxford,  —  a  discourse  which 
so  impressed  Clarendon,  that  he  appointed  iiim 
his  domestic  chaplain.  This  led  to  his  installa- 
tion, in  1663,  as  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  in  1670  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1677 
South  accompanied  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Lawrence  Hyde,  on  an  eniba.ssy  to  congratu- 
late John  Sobieski  upon  his  election  to  the  crown 
of  Poland,  lie  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
what  he  saw  abroad  in  a  letter  to  Pococke,  the 
professor  of  lli^brew  at  Oxford,  and  a  fellow-canon. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  \C>~>^.  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  revenue  of  which,  .some  two  hundred  pounds, 
he  applied,  half  to  the  payment  of  his  curate,  and 
half  to  educating  and  apprenticing  the  [loorer 
children  of  the  parish.  South  soon  became  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  j)reaclied  a  sermon 
before  Charles  II.,  marked  by  invective  against 
Cromwell,  and,  what  is  not  very  common  with 
South,  violation  of  good  taste.  Thi.s  recom- 
mended him  to  the  monarch,  who  suggested  his 
appointment  to  the  next  vacant  bishopric.  But 
South  declined  all  such  offers,  both  in  this  reign 
and  in  that  of  James  II.  While  he  was  a  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  English  Church,  he  was  a 
detennined  enemy  of  the  Koman-Catholic.  The 
concealed  I'opery  of  Charles  and  the  open  Pojwry 
of  James  nu-t  with  no  supjwirt,  but  with  deter- 
mined op|)<)sition,  from  .Snutli.  His  stiff  loyalty 
led  him  to  n-fu.se  to  sign  the  invitation,  drawn  up 
by  the  archbishop  and  l>ishops,  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  a.ssume  the  throne,  saving,  that  "his 
religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  tlinigs;  and,  how- 
ever it  should  |ilea.se  (iod  that  hi-  slmuld  suffer, 
ho  would,  by  the  clivine  assistarne,  continue  to 
abide  by  his  allegiance,  an<l  use  no  oilier  weajtons 
but  his  prayers  ati<l  tears  for  th<?  n'cuvery  "i  his 
sovereign  tiimi  the  wicked  and  unailviseil  councils 
wherewith  he  was  entangled."  Hut  snbsecpiently, 
when  James  hail  formally  abilieati'd  the  throne, 
and  the  crown  was  settled  u|M>n  William  and  Mnry, 
South  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  would,  however,  accept  no  bishopric 
from  it,  though  his  friends  exi-rti'd  themselves  in 
this  lieliair.  .Ami  lie  continued  to  be  of  this  mind, 
when  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Anne,  the  same 
effort  was  re]iented  to  raise  him  to  what  is  tlio 
height  of  worldiv  ambition  for  many  chiirelimen. 
But,  while  he  did   not  .wek  the  honors  of   the 


Establishment,  he  was  the  determined  enemy  of 
Dissent,  and  preached  against  it.  He  opposed 
the  Act  of  Toleration.  When  an  attempt  was 
made,  through  a  royal  commission,  to  unite  the 
Dissenters  with  the  Established  Church,  by  modi- 
fying the  Liturgy,  South  enti'eal«'<l  them  to  part 
with  none  of  its  ceremonial.  In  loy.'i  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  a  fellow- 
churchman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  in  his 
construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fell 
into  tritheism.  South  advocated  the  Nicene  view 
with  "  great  power  of  argument,  and  infinite  wit 
and  humor;  more,  indeed,  than  suited  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  subject." 

The  last  part  of  South's  life  was  clouded  with 
sickness  and  debility  which  laid  him  aside  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  calling.  His  life  was 
prolonged;  and  Dean  .Swift,  it  is  said,  waited 
impatiently,  with  other  aspirants,  for  his  decease, 
that  he  might  get  his  prebendary  and  rectory. 
.South  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  old  master,  iJr.'Uusby,  in  ^Vest• 
minster  .Abbey. 

South's  distinction  is  that  of  a  preacher,  and  he 
is  second  to  none  in  any  language.  No  one  has 
combined  and  blended  logic  and  rhetoric  in  more 
jierfect  proportions.  Every  sermon  is  founded 
upon  a  clear  and  clean  plan  that  can  be  analyzed, 
and  presented  in  its  parts ;  and  yet  every  sermon 
moves  forward,  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a 
flowing  stream,  without  break.  He  argues  clo.seIy 
and  rigorously :  but  the  argument  never  inter- 
feres with  the  fluency  and  impetuosity  of  the  dis- 
course. The  fire  of  his  intellect  kindles  into  a 
flame  all  his  materials,  however  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy. Even  such  subjects  as  predestination  and 
the  trinity  are  made  popular  and  interesting  by 
his  powerful  grasp  and  handling.  And  all  this 
is  heightened  by  his  remarkable  style.  His  mas- 
tery of  English  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  close- 
ness and  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the 
thought  and  the  word  is  hardly  excelled  even  by 
Shakspeare  hini.self. 

South  wius  a  Calvinist  at  a  time  when  the  drift 
of  the  High-Church  Episcopacy,  which  lie  favored, 
set  strongly  towards  Arndnianism.  Though  anti- 
Puritan,  and  bitterly  so,  in  regard  to  polity,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was  a  Puritan  in  the- 
olog'y.  J<ihn  Owen  was  not  a  higher  |>redesti- 
narian  than  he,  and  Richard  BaxU-r  was  a  lower 
one.  It  must  have  been  from  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  the  trnlh  of  this  type  of  doctrine,  that 
South,  in  the  face  of  all  his  prejudices  and  of  his 
ecclesi.istical  ami  courtly  connections,  defended  it 
with  might  and  main.  For  this  reason,  the  great 
anti-Pnritan  liius  had,  and  ."always  w  ill  have,  warm 
admirers  among  Puritans  and  Nonconformists. 

.South's  Srnnnn.t  have  been  often  re]irinted  ;  e.g., 
Oxford  (l.SU';{,  7  vols.),  Boston  (18ii7-71,  5  vols.), 
lyondon  (1SI78,  li  vols.);  and  in  these  editions 
memoirs  will  be  found.  A  volume  of  selections, 
with  a  mi-inoir  entilli'd  T/if  Wisilimi  of  l/i,  l-'iilliers, 
appi'iu.  1  HI  l.niidcin.  1S67.  W.  o.T.  S||K1>I>. 

SOUTHCOTT,  Johanna.     .See  Saiiiia  r.MiiAN8. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS.     See  Fi.ii  Isi  \Nn.«. 

SOUTHWELL,  Robert,  ]«oel  and  niailvr:  wa« 
b.  at  ll..r-li;Mii.  SI.  lailh's.  Norfolk,  al.ou'l  loO'J; 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Feb.  '."J.  I.">!).'>.  I|.'  wn« 
educated  at  I'aris,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  Kome; 
received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Oct.  17,  l&7a, 
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■when  not  j'et  seventeen  :  ordained,  15S4,  and  made 
prefect  of  the  English  college  at  Rome  ;  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  Kngland,  15S0  ;  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Arundel ;  betrayed  to  the  government, 
1592,  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the  Tower, 
found  guilty  of  "  constructive  treason,"  and  exe- 
cuted. According  to  Cecil,  he,  though  ■•  thirteen 
times  most  cruelly  tortured,  cannot  be  induced  to 
confess  any  thing,  not  even  the  color  of  the  horse 
whereon,  on  a  certain  day,  he  rode,  lest"  thereby 
his  friends  might  fall  into  the  same  trouble.  His 
poems  were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  and 
a  complete  edition  appeared  18.56,  edited  by  W. 
B.  Turnbull.  Some  of  them,  since  then  widely 
copied,  are  of  a  veiT  high  order,  and  no  less  philo- 
sophic than  Christian.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SOZOMENOS,  Salamanes  Hermias,  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates;  lived,  like  him,  as  a  scliolas- 
iicuj)  in  Constantinople,  and  wrote,  like  him,  a 
iistory  of  the  church  from  323  to  -439,  edited  by 
Valesius  (1659),  together  with  tlie  histories  of 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  and  found  in  Dupin,  Noti- 
velle  Bibliollieijiie.  He  seems  to  have  known  and 
used  the  work  by  Socrates.  What  he  adds  of  his 
own,  concerning  hermits  and  monks,  is  of  no  great 
interest.     But  his  style  is  better  than  Socrates'. 

SPAIN.  Christianity  penetrated  into  Spain 
from  North  Afiica.  It  is  uncertain  whether  St. 
Paul  carried  out  his  intention  to  visit  Spain.  The 
^rst  Christians  were  found  in  Andalusia.  The 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  James  at 
Compostella  dates  from  the  ninth  century.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century  tlie  whole 
country  was  Christianized,  and  divided  into  eccle- 
siastical provinces.  The  Council  of  Elvira  (306) 
was  attended  by  nineteen  bishops  and  twenty-sis 
presbyters,  vmder  the  lead  of  Hosius.  The  councils 
and  synods  were  presided  over  by  the  oldest  bishop, 
afterwards  by  the  metropolitan,  of  the  province. 
Communications  with  Rome  began  during  the  Pris- 
cillianist  controversy,  and  became  more  frequent 
and  intimate  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Visigoths,  in  i.jO.  The  Goths  were  Arians,  and 
the  Orthodox  Church  naturally  sought  for  sup- 
port from  without.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Goths 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith,  at  the  Third  Council  of 
Toledo  (589),  the  Spanish  Church  at  once  assumed 
B  proud  and  reserved  attitude  with  respect  to 
Rome.  The  pallium  was  not  asked  for  in  Rome ; 
and,  when  Gregory  the  Great  sent  it  to  Leander, 
the  reason  was  simply  that  the  latter  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  Spain 
numbered  sixty-six  bishops.  They  were  original- 
ly elected  by  the  congregations,  but  afterwards 
appointed  by  the  king  on  the  presentation  of  the 
<;hurches  of  the  diocese,  and  finally  by  tlie  king 
alone  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  , 
Toledo.  They  could  be  deposed  only  by  a  coun- 1 
c\\,  just  as  a  minister  could  be  deposed  only  by  a  j 
synod.  The  oldest  moi;asteries  date  from  the  | 
sixth  century.  They  had  i-ules  of  their  own,  and 
multiplied  rapidly  after  the  victory  of  the  Catho- 1 
lie  Church.  They  stood  at  first  under  the  abso- : 
lute  control  of  the  bishops;  but,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  complaints,  the  episcopal  authority 
was  afterwards  limited.  The  clergj-  were  subject 
to  the  secular  jurisdiction  in  all  ca.<es  but  the  ec- 
clesiastical ones,  which  were  decided  in  the  bish- 
op's court.     The  general  standard  of  the  Spanish 


;  clergy  seems  to  have  been  rather  low  ;  though 
I  several  brilliant  names  occur,  such  as  Orosius, 
Leander  and  Isidore  of  Hispalis,  Ildefous,  and 
,  Julian  of  Toledo,  and  others. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Visigoth  kings  (456- 
711)  the  Jews  were  kept  under  strict  ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision,  on  account  of  their  dangerous 
connections  with  their  co-religionists  in  Africa; 
but,  under  the  -Arabian  dominion  (711-1492),  all 
spiritual  and  political  pressure  was  removed,  and 
they  prospered  very  much.  They  produced  men  of 
,  consequence  in  almost  every  department  of  life ; 
and  by  their  wealth  and  commercial  talent  they 
j  exercised  great  influence,  even  in  the  Christian 
states  of  the  country,  though  they  generally  ex- 
cited the  hatred  of  the  people  by  their  avarice. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Christians  gained  the 
ascendency,  persecutions  were  instituted ;  and  in 
1492,  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  all 
Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain.  Manj-  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  remained  in  the  coun- 
try :  but  their  conversion  was  generally  nothing 
but  a  mask ;  and,  whenever  the  Inquisition  detect- 
ed the  fraud,  it  was  cruelly  punished. 

Under  Arabian  rule  (711-1492)  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  faith  ;  though  very 
heavy  taxes  were  levied  on  them,  —  one-tenth  of 
their  revenue  on  those  who  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  one-fifth  on  those  who  were  sub- 
jugated by  armed  force.  They  were  commanded 
not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Prophet,  not  to  marry  a  Mohammedan  woman, 
not  to  try  to  convert  a  Moslem  to  Christianity,  not 
to  make  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  Islam,  etc. 
They  were  requested  not  to  wear  the  same  dress 
as  the  Mohammedans,  not  to  build  their  houses 
higher  than  the  Moslem,  not  to  let  their  bells  be 
heard,  nor  their  cross  be  seen,  in  the  street,  not 
to  drink  wine  or  eat  pork  in  public,  etc.  In  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  stood  under  Christian  rule, 
a  peculiar  liturgy,  the  so-called  Mozarabic,  was 
in  use,  until  the  Roman  Liturgy  was  introduced 
in  Aragonia  in  1071,  and  in  Castile  in  1086.  Be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
monasticism  spread  widely  in  the  country.  The 
Franciscans,  who  came  to  Spain  in  1206,  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one  monasteries  there  in 
1400,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety  in  1506. 

The  re\'ival  of  letters  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  soon  transplanted  to  Spain ;  and  there, 
as  everywhere,  it  effectively  prejiared  the  way  for 
tlie  Reformation.  The  Protestant  doctrines  found 
from  the  very  first  man}'  adherents  among  the 
Spaniards,  especially  among  the  higher  classes; 
and  several  Spanish  translations  of  the  Bible  we:e 
published,  —  by  Francisco  Enzinas  (Dryander)  in 
1543.  Juan  Perez  in  1556,  Cassiodoro  de  Reyi.a 
in  1569,  and  Cypriano  de  Valera  in  1596.  King 
Philip  II.,  Iiowever,  and  Pope  Paul  IV.,  supported 
by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  finally  succeed- 
ed in  completely  suppressing  the  movement.  But 
the  means  they  employed  are  among  the  greatest 
horrors  history  ever  heard  of.  The  first  aulo-da-fe 
took  place  at  Valladolid,  May  21,  1559  :  when 
Charles  II.  celebrated  liis  marriage  with  Louise 
of  Orleans  in  1679,  an  auto-da-fd  formed  part  of 
the  solemnities,  and  for  fourteen  hours  the  young 
couple  sat  looking  at  the  burning  of  twenty-three 
heretics.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
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tcenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
various  moves  were  made  in  a  more  liberal  direc- 1 
tion.  In  17S0  the  Inquisition  iierfornieil  the  last  [ 
atilo-ila-jV,  and  its  office  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
censorship  of  books.  In  18:55  the  Jesuits  were  ' 
exjiflled,  and  all  monasteries  numberinjj  less  than  : 
twelve  monks  were  closed.  But  with  the  concor-  ' 
dat  of  is.^l  a  heavy  re-action  set  in.  The  Virgin  ' 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army  j 
in  18o4 ;  and  in  1861  a  number  of  persons  en- 
{jaged  in  the  Protestant  propaganda,  which  had  \ 
its  seat  in  Gibraltar,  were  seized,  and  condemned  ' 
to  the  galleys.  It  proved  impossible,  however,  for  j 
Queen  Isabella  to  carry  out  the  concordat :  it  final-  '• 
ly  cost  her  the  throne.  [The  new  constitution  of ' 
187(5  grants  toleration,  and  makes  all  civil  and 
jiolitical  rights  inde]>endent  of  denomination.  ' 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  hardly  60,000,  of  a ' 
population  of  nearly  17,000,000.]  KLOSE.      ! 

Lit.  —  J.  A.  Li.ohk.nte  (Konian-Catholic)  : ' 
llhloire  critique  ile  V  iunuifition  d'Esj/af/ne,  Paris, 
1817,  4  vols.,  abridged  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1826; 
TnoMAS  SI'Chik  :  Ilixlori/  of  lite  Proijress  and  Suj>- 1 
pression  of  the  Refurmation  in  Spain,  London,  1829  ; 
Gkorof.  Bohuow:  The  Bible  in  Spain,  1843; 
Adolko  de  Ca.stro  :  Ilistoria  tte  los  jirolestanles 
E.ipanules,  Cadiz,  18'A  ;  A.  IIelkfrich  :  Der  Wesl- 
gothische  Arianismus  und  d.  spantsc/te  Ketzer- 
Ge«c/(ic/j/e,  Berlin,  1860  ;  Gams:  Die  Kirchengesch. 
von  Spanien,  Kegensburg,  1862  sqq.,  3d  vol.  5th 
part,  1879  (this  is  the  great  work) ;  P.  Rousselot: 
Les  mystiques  espagnols,  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1869  ;  il. 
BoeH.MER:  Bihliolli.  Wiffeniana,  Spaiiiah  Reform- 
ers of  Two  Centuries  from  1520,  .Strassburg  and 
London,  1847-83,  2  vols. ;  II.  Baimuautex  :  Die 
reliyliise  Kntwickclung  Sjianiens,  .Strassburg.  1875; 
Fr.  I'ressel  :  D<is  Evangilium  in  Spanien,  Freieii- 
walde,  1877 ;  M.  Duoix  :  l/isloirt  de  la  reformation 
en  Espagne,  Lausanne,  1880  sq^. ;  M.  M.  Pelayo  : 
Historia  de  los  heterodoxos  Espanoles,  Madrid,  1880- 
82,  3  vols. ;  J.  Sroi-cilTOX  :  The  Spanish  Reform- 
ers, their  Memories  and  Dwelling-places,  Ix>ndon, 
1883;  J.  Lasalle:  La  reforme  en  Espagne  au 
AT/'  siicle.  Paris,  18S3. 

SPALATIN,  Ceorg,  b.  at  S])alt  in  the  dioce.se 
of  KieliMadt,  1I>1;  d.  at  Alteiiburg  Jan.  16, 
IuLj.  He  studied  at  ICrfurt  and  Wittenberg;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1507,  and  appointed  librarian, 
secretary,  and  chaplain  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Wi.se  in  1512,  and  superintendent  of  .-Vlten- 
burg  in  1.525.  .\s  he  was  an  intimate  frieml  of 
Luther  ami  the  oiler  Keformers,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  coididenee  of  Frederick  the  Wise  ami  ills  snc- 
ces.sor8,  he  exeroi.sed  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
course  of  tlie  Kefornration.  See  his  life  by  C'liu. 
Scni.KfJEl.,  Jena,  liilci  (Latin),  and  by  .1.  Waoser, 
Alteiiburg,  1IS30  ((ierman/.  XEIDECKKIl. 

SPALDING,  Johann  Joachim,  b.  al  Tribsees 
in  Pommerania,  Nov.  1,  1714;  d.  in  Berlin,  Mav 
2ti.  1804.  He  studied  theology'  at  Rostock  and 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  L.issalin  in 
1740,  of  Barth  in  1757.  and  of  the  Chiireh  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Berlin  in  ITUI.  from  which  last  otiice 
he  retired  in  17HH,  alter  the  promulgation  of  the 
Wolner  edict.  lie  early  abanil •<!  the  old-fash- 
ioned, scholastically  deveKi]ied  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy of  his  tinu>,  and  occupied  a  position  betwi'eii 
the  rationalism  of  the  \\  olflian  |>liilosopliy  and 
the  sentimeiiUdism  of  the  pieti.Hts,  from  which 
etandjoint    he    fought    willj    vigor    and    success 


against  tlie  dei.sm  and  atheism,  which,  from 
France  and  England,  penetrated  into  Germany. 
His  principal  works  are  Uber  die  Bestitnmung  des 
Menschen  (1748),  i'ber  den  Werlh  der  Gefuhle  im 
Christenlhum  (1764),  Uber  die  Sutzbarkeit  des  Pre- 
digtamls  (1773),  Vertrauten  Briefe,  die  Religion 
betrej/'enJ  (1784),  etc.,  most  of  which  were  several 
times  reprinted,  and  translated  into  French.  He 
also  left  an  interesting  autobiography,  published 
by  his  soil.  Berlin,  1804.  IIAdKNUAClI. 

SPANGENBERG,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  b.  July 
15,  ITol,  ;it  Kletteiiberg,  Prussia:  d.  Sept.  18, 
1792,  in  the  eighty-ninth  yonr  of  his  age,  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Saxony ;  was  a  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  and,  next  to  Count  Ziiizendorf 
(q.v.),  its  most  illustrious  leader.  He  attended 
the  grammar-school  at  Ilefeld,  and  the  university 
of  Jena,  where  an  exegetical  lecture  of  Buddeus, 
at  which  he  happened  to  be  present,  induced  him 
to  give  up  the  study  of  law,  and  devote  him.self 
to  theology.  lie  graduated  in  1726  as  master  of 
arts,  and  soon  after  began  to  lecture  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  occasionally  to  preach.  The  free 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Jena,  established  by  a 
circle  of  pious  students  to  which  he  belonged,  en- 
listed his  ardent  support ;  and  he  was  jiarticularly 
active  in  training  teachers  for  this  work.  In 
1727  he  met  Zinzendorf,  who  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  Their  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  warm  friendship ;  and,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  Herrnhut  (1730),  Spangenberg 
formed  a  very  close  fellowship  with  the  Brethren. 
His  labors  at  Jena  continued  to  be  crowned  with 
great  success.  After  having  declined  various 
advantageous  offers,  he  was  induced,  in  1732,  to 
accept  the  position  of  adjunct  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and  sui)eiin- 
tendent  of  the  schools  connected  with  Fiancke's 
Orphan-House.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  colleagues. 
They  took  offence  at  .some  of  his  tloctiinal  views, 
at  his  a.ssociatioii  with  separatists,  and  especially 
at  the  intimate  connection  which  he  persisted  in 
keei)ing  up  with  the  Brethren.  Com]ilaints  were 
lodged  against  him,  and  in  1733  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  university  by  a  royal  mandate.  Ho 
immediately  went  to  Ilerrnhut,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Moravian  Church,  laboring  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  in  America,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  England,  where  he  organized 
(1741)  the  .Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the 
(lOsjiel  umong  the  Heathen;  which  a.s.sociation 
still  exists.  His  work  in  America  was  particu- 
larly distingiiisheil.  After  having  been  conse- 
crated a  bisho]!  in  1744,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Moravian  C  hiireli  in  this  country,  with  occa- 
sional interrujitioiis,  until  1762.  '  He  showed 
himself  to  bi-  a  wise  ruler,  a  faithful  pastor,  an 
ardent  evangelist.  .So  prndenl  was  the  fore- 
thought with  which  he  cared  for  his  brethren, 
both  in  tem|K>ral  and  sj'iritiial  things,  that  they 
gave  him  the  name  of  "Joseph,"  which  ho 
adopted,  often  signing  oflicial  documents  in  this 
w.iy.  Nor  was  liis  work  confined  to  his  own 
church.  The  settlers  in  various  Colonies,  and 
es|>eeially  the  Indians,  learned  to  know  and  revere 
him  as  a  faithful  messenger  of  the  gosju'l.  In 
1702  he  returned  to  Euro|>o,  took  an  active  part 
in  framing  the  new  constitution  of  the  Bretlireir» 
Church,  ai.il  became  the  mimt  prominent  meinbei 
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of  its  goveriiiug  board.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Zinzendorf,  which  sometimes  led  liim  beyond 
bounds,  was  suiipleiuented  by  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  Spaugenberg.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  the  most  important  are  Idea  Fidei  Fra- 
trum,  oder  Kurzer  Beyriff  der  christt.  Leiire  in  den 
evangel.  Briidergemeinen,  Barby,  1782,  translated 
into  English  by  La  Trole,  and  entitled  Exposition 
of  Cfiristian  Doctrine,  London,  1784  ;  and  Leben  des 
Grafen  ron  Zinzendorf,  1775,  in  3  vols.,  abridged 
English  translation  by  Jackson,  London,  1838. 
Spangeaberg  composed  many  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  known  and  used  wherever  the  German 
tongue  is  spoken;  for  instance,  Die  Kirche  Cliriiti 
die  Er geiceiht  (Eng.  trans,.,  Moravian  Ilvnmal,  Xo. 
C12,  "The  Church  of  Christ,  that  he  hath  hallowed 
here  "),  and  Heil'ge  Einj'all,  Gnadenwunder  (Eng. 
trans.,  abridged,  Mora\-ian  Hymnal,  No.  432, 
"  When  simplicity  we  cherish  ").  The  two  most  im- 
portant biographies  of  him  are,  Leben  Spangenbergs, 
von  Jeremi.\s  Risler,  Barby,  179-1,  French  trans., 
Neuchatel,  1835,  and  Ledderhose's  Leben  Span- 
genbergs, Heidelberg,  1846,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 

1855.  BISHOP  E.  DE  SCHWEIXITZ. 

SPANCENBERC,  Cyriacus,  b.  at  Nordhausen, 
June  7, 1528 ;  d.  at  Strassburg,  Feb.  10, 1604.  He 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1553 
appointed  court-preacher  to  the  Count  of  Mans- 
feld.  As  a  passionate  adherent  of  Flacius,  he 
became  implicated  in  the  controversy  concerning 
hereditary  sin,  and  was  in  1575  compelled  to  flee 
from  Mansfeld,  disguised  as  a  midwife.  Ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Schlitzsee-on-the-Fnlda  shortly 
after,  his  stubborn  advocacy  of  the  Flacian  views 
once  more  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  again  drove  him  into  exile,  in  1590. 
He  found  refuge  at  Vacha  in  Hesse,  but  only  for 
a  time,  finally  rettiming  to  Strassburg.  His 
writings  are  devotional,  polemical,  and  historical. 
See  his  life  by  J.  G.  Leuckteld,  Quedhnburg, 
1712.  G.  H.  KT.IPFEL. 

SPANHEIM  is  the  name  of  a  family  which  has 
produced  several  noticeable  theologians.  —  Fried- 
rich  Spanheim,  b.  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, Jan.  1,  1600;  d.  at  Leyden,  April  30,  1648. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  visited 
Paris  and  England,  and  was  in  1631  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Geneva,  and  in  1641  at 
Leyden.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  wrote 
in  the  controversy  with  Amyraut,  Di.-<putalio  de 
gratia  unirersali,  1644;  Excrcitationes  de  gratia 
universali,  1646  ;  Epistola  ad  Malthaum  Cottierium, 
1648;  VindicicE  exercitationum,  1649.  —  Friedrich 
Spanheim,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Geneva, 
May  1.  1032  ;  d.  at  Leyden,  May  18,  1701.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leyden,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg 
in  1655  and  at  Leyden  in  1670.  He  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Calvin  against  Descartes  and  Cocceius. 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Leyden,  1701-03, 
3  vols.  J       .  . 

SPARROW,  William,  an  eminent  theologian  of 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  United  .States; 
descended  from  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family; 
b.  in  Massachu.setts,  March  12, 1801.  His  parents 
returning  to  Ireland  in  1805,  he  attended  board- 
ing-school in  the  Vale  of  Avoca.  Returned  to 
America,  1817.  In  his  seventeenth  year  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Utica  Academy ;  student  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  1819-21 ;  professor 


of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Miami  University,  1824-25; 
ordained  in  1826;  colaborer  with  Bishop  Chase  in 
founding  Kenyou  College;  eleven  yeare  Jlilnor 
professor  at  Gambler;  professor  of  systematic  d:- 
\-inity  and  Christian  evidences  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  1840-74 ;  for  thirty  years 
delegate  to  General  Convention  from  Virginia, 
and  chairman  of  standing  committee.  Died  a^ 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1874. 

During  the  civU  war  (1861-64)  he  carried  on 
the  work  of  the  seminary  in  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  its  close  his  unique  relations  to  both 
sections  enabled  him  to  exert  important  influence 
in  restoring  the  church  in  Virginia  to  its  former 
ecclesiastical  relations.  As  he  had  by  the  fame 
of  his  jx)wers  raised  the  Virginia  seminary  to  an 
important  position,  so  now  his  hand  waschiefly 
concerned  in  its  restoration. 

Dr.  Sparrow  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  theo- 
logian and  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  evan- 
gelical school  in  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church. 
His  acute  and  powerful  intellect,  enriched  by 
accurate  learning,  and  strengthened  by  patient 
thought,  moved  with  freedom  among  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  of  metaphysics  and  of  theol- 
ogy. He  bowed  with  unquestioning  faith  to  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture,  yet  he  welcomed  modem 
criticism  as  an  ally ;  and  all  his  thinking  pro- 
ceeded on  the  conviction  of  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  revelation  and  science.  An  earnest  evangel- 
ical and  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  was  usually 
classed  as  Arminian  in  theology ;  yet  he  abhorred 
the  naiTowness  of  theological  systems,  and  led 
his  pupils  up  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  rational  inquiry.  By  the 
hundreds  of  j'oung  men  who  sat  at  his  feet  at 
Gambler  and  at  -Alexandria  he  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  great  teacher;  and  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  church  have  acknowledged  their  indebted- 
ness to  his  suggestive  and  stimulating  instruction. 
He  was  an  earnest  Episcopalian,  but  he  put  doc- 
trine before  order:  hence  he  felt  himself  at  one 
with  Protestant  Christendom,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  as  an  expression  of  Protes- 
tant unity.  He  earnestly  maintained  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  the  Prayer-Book,  but  desired 
a  revision,  to  remove  ambiguities,  and  to  relieve 
weak  consciences.  Accordinglv,  though  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  dijficulties  of  'Bishop  Cummins, 
he  deprecated  his  secession,  and  remained  firm  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  church.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
his  time  in  America  did  more  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  tractarian  theology. 

He  was  also  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  dogma 
of  a  tactual  apostolical  succession,  holding  it  to 
be  essentially  unscriptural  and  anti-Protestant. 
To  his  g^eat  intellectual  powers  he  added  the 
influence  of  exalted  piety,  a  character  of  great 
modesty  and  humility,  and  a  life  of  simplicity 
and  sefi-denial.  He  sealed  his  deep  interest  in 
Christian  missions  by  the  cheerful  surrender  to 
the  Chinese  mission  of  a  daughter  of  remarkable 
talents.  His  lifelong  feebleness  of  health,  com- 
bined witli  an  almost  morbid  aversion  to  appear- 
ing in  print,  unhappily  prevented  his  entering  the 
field  of  authorship ;  but  a  number  of  his  occa- 
sional sermons  and  addresses  saw  tlie  light,  and 
a  posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  appeared  in 
1876,  New  York  (T.  Whittaker). 

The  spirit  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  life  is  well 
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suiiiiued  up  in  words  of  his  own,  graven  on  his 
tomb:  "Seek  the  truth,  come  whence  it 
MAV,  COST  WHAT  IT  WILL."  See  his  Life  and 
Correspondence,  by  Kev.  C.  Walkeis,  D.l).,  New 
York.  1870.  K.VXDOLI'II  II.  McKIM. 

SPEE,  Friedrich  von,  b.  at  Kaiserswerth  in 
lo!)l ;  (1.  at  Treves.  Aujj.  7,  l(i35.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesu.s  in  Itill) :  taujj;ht  grammar,  [iliiloso- 
pliy,  and  morals  in  the  Je.suit  eollege  in  Cologne ; 
wais  for  several  years  engaged  in  tlie  jiersecution 
of  witches,  and  led  more  than  two  hundred  of 
them  to  the  stake ;  and  worked  during  the  la.st 
years  of  hi.s  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Prot- 
estants of  Northern  Germany.  lie  published  a 
book,  Cautio  criminalis,  against  the  common  meth- 
od of  trying  witches,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
religious  poet,  —  Trutz-Nachtigal,  Cologne,  1649 
(edited  by  C'xHlecke  and  Tittmann,  1879),  and  GiU- 
ilenr:  Tiigetidliucli.  probably  published  in  the  same 
year  (last  ed.,  Coblcno'-,  is.'jO).  .Selections  from 
those  two  collections  of  poeiris  have  been  made  by 
\V.  .Snuls  and  Karl  Forstcr.  See  Diel:  Spce,  Es- 
ijuisse  fiit)i/roj>/iii/w   il  Ultt'raire,  1873.       PALMER. 

SPENCER,  John,  D.D.,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Hoolon-undiM-Hlean,  Kent,  1630;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, May  27,  169.').  He  was  graduated  M.A. 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  1652,  and 
elected  fellow  1655.  Ten  years  later  he  became 
D.U. ;  on  Aug.  3,  1667,  master  of  his  college, 
and  in  the  same  year  archdeacon  of  Sudbury. 
In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  dean 
of  Ely  1677.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Dc  Ujiihus 
Hehr(eorum  rilualibus  et  earum  rationiliun,  Cam- 
bridge, 1685,  2  vols.  fol. ;  reprinted.  The  Hague 
(1686),  Leipzig  (1705),  Cambridge  (1727),  edited 
by  L.  ChapiMjlow ;  reprinted,  Tiibiiigen,  1732,  ed. 
C.  M.  I'fan.  In  the  two  editions  hust-nientioned 
the  fourth  book,  left  in  manuscript  by  the  author, 
for  the  first  time  api>ears.  The  object  of  this 
very  learned  book  is  to  show  that  Jewish  law 
and  ritual  are  in  origin  independent  of  those  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  e.xpressly  doi^rned  to 
fix  a  gulf  between  the  Jews  ancl  thiir  neighbors. 
Yet  Spencer  has  l)een  accused  by  WItsius,  in  his 
^(jyiiliaca,a.w\  by  Archbislioji  Magce,  in  his  Atone- 
ment, of  maintaining  the  liypoihois  of  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Jewish  litual.  Besides  this 
famous  work,  .S(>encer  wrott;  .1  discourse  concern- 
ing prodiyies,  London,  1663,  2d  ed.  with  Discourse 
concfTuinfi  culi/iir  ]>rodit/lcs,  1665;  Ijissertalio  ile 
Urim  el  Thummini,  Camiiridge,  1669  (a  comprehen- 
sive work  upon  .several  obscure  Bible  matters, 
e.g.,  Hebrew  lustrations  and  purifications,  circuiii- 
ciaion,  music,  danoiiig,  and  burials). 

SPENER,  Philipp  Jakob.  Among  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Six-ner  w;us  the  purest  and  most  sjMitless 
in  character,  and  the  most  successful  in  his  work. 
He  w.^8  Ixini  .Ian.  13,  1635,  in  Bnppoltsweiler,  in 
Up|)cr  Alsjice,  and  d.  at  Berlin,  Keli.  .5,  1705.  But 
as  both  father  anri  nmlln'r  came  from  .'^trns8l>urg, 
and  he  himself  was  chiillv  i-ducated  in  that  city, 
Spener  usually  called  liini.sclf  a  Strassburger. 
With  justice  he  is  counteil  among  those  who 
retaini'd  their  b;iptisnial  grace,  and  in  it  liHrnioiii- 
ously  continued  to  rievelop  their  Christian  life. 
This  natural  pii-ty  wa.s  nourished  by  congenial 
family  a.s.sociatioiis,  bv  Ids  relations  tli  the  noble 
widow  of  the  Count  ^f  Kappollst.'iii.  and  by  his 
study  of  the  ascetic  product imis  uf  .\riidt,  as  also 
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of  Sonthhom,  Bayly,  Dykes,  Baxter,  and  other 
English  writers  at  that  time  much  read  along  the 
Rhine.  His  principal  instructor,  and  the  spiritual 
foreriunier  of  the  .Spener  period,  was  the  court- 
preacher  at  Rapfioltstein,  .Joachim  .Stoll,  who  in 
1645  became  his  brother-in-law.  "I  owe  to  him 
among  men  t\w  first  sparks  of  Christianity,"  says 
Spener.  On  Stoll,  cf.  Kohrich  :  Milllieilungen  aus 
der  eraiig.  h'irclic-  dis  Elsasses,  1855,  iii.  p.  321. 

After  being  thus  privately  prepared,  the  pious 
youth  in  1651  entered  the  univensity  of  Strassburg. 
According  to  his  own  statements,  he  lived  a  very 
retired  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  books. 
His  theological  leaders  were  Dorsche,  Dannhauer, 
Johaiin  Schmid,  Seba.stian  Schinid.  The  first- 
named,  a  strict  Lutheran  theologian,  Sjiener  called 
his  "preceptor:"  the  last-named  was  the  most 
famous  exegete  of  his  day ;  and  in  Johann  Schmid 
Sjiener  saw  his  "father  in  Christ."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  day,  a  pereijrinatio 
acddemica  completed  his  course  of  studies.  He 
first  went  to  Basel  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  younger 
Buxtorf,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
of  Hebrew.  Then  he  spent  a  year  in  Geneva, 
which  long  stay  tended  to  widen  the  mental  hori- 
zon of  the  young  Lutheran  theologian  ;  and  he 
found  much  to  prai.se  in  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  there  represented.  Laba- 
die's  fiery  eloquence  so  influenced  him,  that  he 
translated  his  Manuel  de  priere  into  German. 

In  1661,  in  company  with  his  pupil,  the  young 
Count  of  Rappoltstein,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Wiirt- 
temberg,  and  remained  there  five  months.  His 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  gained  him  many 
friendships  in  .Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  ;  and  his 
permanent  employment  in  Wiirttembcrg  was  only 
frustrat<'d  by  a  call  to  become  pastor  in  Strass- 
burg in  1663.  He  secured  a  situation  which  gave 
him  leisure  as  a  magister  to  deliver  various 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  university  on  history 
and  philosophy. 

In  1666  he  received  a  call  to  become  pastor  and 
senior  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  ;  and, . ".ft,  consulta- 
tion with  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
he  accepted  this  vocation,  so  honorable  for  a  man 
but  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  endeavored  to 
awaken  a  consistent  and  live  Christianity  in  the 
Frankfurt  churches,  but  was  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  .senate  ami  citv  government.  Cf. 
Bedenhu.  iii.  pp.  105,  21.5,  i v.  60.  lie  first  at- 
temi)t»'<l  to  revive  a  thorough  system  of  catechet- 
ical instructions,  which  had  sadly  fallen  into 
decay.  .Mi'chanical  memorizing  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attack  ;  and,  U<  effect  his  reformation 
in  this  regard,  he  published  his  Ein/idlir/e  ErUaJir- 
ung  der  chrisll.  Li/ire,  1077,  anil  his  'tahula:  cate- 
cheticte,  in  lOS  tablets,  in  16.83.  In  his  sermons 
his  chief  object  was  to  inculcate  iiurity  of  doc- 
trine; liut  he  no  longer  consiilered  liimself  bound 
to  confine  hini.self  to  thi-  pericojies.  his  endeavors 
being  to  make  his  congregation  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  whole  Scriptures.  Then  he 
brought  about  a  more  thoi-ough  preparation  for 
the  first  ri'ception  of  the  Lord's  Supjwr  in  con- 
nection with  confirmation.  He  was  successful, 
however,  only  in  the  country  congr<'gat inns.  Cf. 
llrdenlrn,  iii.  395.  For  a  refomiiitinn  of  church 
discipline  he  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  ser- 
mons, always  mild.  exert<'d  a  vast  power.  Al- 
though ihiefly   iif  II  .lidactic  chaiact^'r,  Vi'l   thev 
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were  marked  bv  experience,  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  Scriptures:  and  liis  influence  began  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Frankfurt.  Even 
his  polemics  aj^ainst  mechanical  Christianitj'  were 
not  aggressive  or  challenging.  Yet  in  1669  a 
sermon  on  the  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees 
caused  a  division  between  the  earnest  and  the 
careless  members  of  his  flock,  and  in  1070  the 
former  effected  a  closer  union  amonp;  themselves. 
The  result  was  an  organization,  at  first  onlj'  of  a 
few,  for  practical  religious  purposes.  It  met  at 
first  in  Speuer's  study,  and  read  different  ascetic 
works,  considered  the  last  sermon,  and  the  like. 
Soon  assemblages  were  held  in  other  houses  also. 
In  1682  Spener  succeeded  in  receiving  permission 
to  hold  these  meetings  in  the  church,  which  some- 
what changed  their  character. 

Spener's  days  in  Frankfurt  were  pleasant.  He 
says, "  In  the  honorable  ministerium  of  Frankfurt, 
during  the  twenty  years  I  was  its  senior,  the  God 
of  peace  kept  us  in  brotherly  harmony."  His 
own  character  and  nature  contributed  most  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  affairs.  He  continued 
to  abide  by  his  strict  theological  views,  and  thus 
did  not  as  yet  give  any  offence.  In  1675  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  Pia  Deskleria.  In  them  he 
laments  the  coiTuption  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  reconunends  six  different  remedies.  His 
Desideria  were  an  earnest  word  to  his  church,  and 
found  an  echo  in  many  hearts  in  Germany.  Only 
in  Strassburg  did  they  meet  with  a  cool  reception. 
More  injurious  to  Spener's  reputation  were  his 
collegia  pietath.  Such  private  associations  for 
religious  purposes  had  before  this  already  found 
favor,  even  with  the  heads  of  orthodoxy ;  but  after 
their  multiplication  they  also  developed  peculiari- 
ties looking  toward  a  separation  from  the  church, 
and  thus  "Pietists"  gradually  was  regarded  as 
the  name  of  a  sect.  Among  others,  Spener's 
former  friend,  Mentzer.  the  court-preacher  in 
Darmstadt,  now  also  became  his  enemy.  Dilfeld, 
in  Nordhausen,  in  1679,  published  his  Theosophia 
Horhio-Speneriana,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
regeneration  was  not  necessary  for  true  theology. 
Spener  answers  in  his  Gollesgelahrtheil,  etc.,  and 
this  controversy  ended.  Spener  himself  strongly 
opposed  the  separatistic  tendency  among  his  fol- 
lowers, especialh'  in  his  Die  Klagen  iiber  das 
verdorhene  Christenthum,  Mifsbrauch  und  rechter 
Gebrauch,  1684. 

Spener  had  thus  labored  with  great  success  in 
Frankfurt  for  twenty  years,  when  in  1680  a  call 
to  become  court-preacher,  and  member  of  the 
consistory  at  Dresden,  usually  regarded  at  that 
time  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  Ger- 
many, w:is  extended  to  him.  This  wa.s  done  at 
the  especial  request  of  the  elector,  (Jeorge  III., 
who  had  seen  and  heard  Spener  in  Frankfurt, 
and  learned  his  upright  character  through  per- 
sonal experience.  The  latter  modestly  put  a  low 
estimate  on  his  Frankfurt  work,  and  had  no  great 
plans  for  his  labors  at  the  Saxon  court.  His 
departure  from  Frankfurt  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1686,  was  a  day  of  sorrow  for  the  whole  city. 

The  new  position  indeed  otfered  the  possibility 
of  greater  influence  and  power  than  he  exerted 
in  Frankfurt,  but  tliis  was  measured  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  elector.  To  gain  this  over 
the  warlike  (George  HI.  was  not  an  easy  task,  as 
Spener  soon  discovered  {Bedenken,  ii.  702).     The 


first  opposition  to  Spener  came  from  Leipzig.  The 
j  theologians  at  this  university  —  such  as  Olearius, 
Carpzov,  and  Alberti  —  were  indeed  no  longerrep>- 
resentatives  of  the  iron-clad  orthodoxy  in  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  even  were 
anxious  for  practical  piety;  but  many  reasons 
aroused  them  against  Spener.  He  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  had  obtained  a  situation  which  was  the 
object  of  high  ambition ;  and  he  •  had  induced 
the  consistory  to  censure  the  theological  faculty 
for  neglecting  exegetical  studies.  When,  then, 
the  collegium  philobiblicum,  commenced  in  Leipzig 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  tongues,  through  Francke,  Anton,  Schade, 
and  others,  developed  into  German  collegia  hiblica, 
in  which  laymen  also  took  part,  and  whitb  en- 
tered into  closer  relationship  with  Spener,  Carp- 
zov began  to  preach  against  the  "  Pietists."  He 
was  seconded  by  Alberti,  formerly  Spener's  good 
friend;  and  when,  in  1688,  Sj'ener's  relative, 
Thomasius,  published  satires  on  the  clergy, — 
and  especially  on  Carpzov,  Alberti,  and  Pfeifer, — 
Spener  was  accused  of  being  responsible  for  these. 
In  Dresden  itself,  Signer's  zeal  and  conscien- 
tious firmness  as  confessor  of  the  wild  elector 
caused  him  trouble,  and  finally  brought  about  his 
removal  to  Berlin.  He  attempted  to  re-introduce 
catechetical  instructions  extensively,  instructed 
the  children  himself,  and  for  this  reaped  ridicule 
and  abuse.  The  elector  soon  lost  his  interest 
in  his  court-preacher,  seldom  listened  to  his 
sermons,  and  avoided  confession.  When  Spener, 
in  his  concern  for  his  prince's  spiritual  welfare, 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign  fell  upon  him.  The  prince  declared 
that  "  ne  could  not  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
Spener,  and  would  have  to  change  his  residence 
on  his  account."  The  sudden  death  of  George 
soon  after  opened  the  way  for  Spener's  acceptance 
of  a  call  to  Berlin  to  become  a  member  of  the 
consistory  of  Brandenburg,  and  probst  of  St 
Nicolai.  When  the  displeasure  of  the  elector 
first  became  known,  the  opposition  to  Spener 
began  to  assume  large  projxirtions,  especially 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Leipzig  Carpzov,  who 
assisted  Roth.  pa.stor  in  Halle,  in  editing  his 
abusive  pamphlet  Imago  pielismi.  Spener's  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  was  in  some  respects  more  pleasant 
than  that  in  Dresden.  The  Elector  Frederick 
HI.  indeed  showed  no  interest  in  his  work;  and 
his  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover,  was  ao 
acknowledged  sceptic,  and  hostile  to  him :  but 
Spener's  congregation  was  larger ;  and  among  the 
councillors  of  the  throne  he  found  at  least  one 
sympathetic  person,  Ilerr  von  Schweinitz,  —  vir 
pielale  uulli  stcundus,  as  Spener  says.  Schade,  his 
Leipzig  friend,  also  soon  came  to  Berlin ;  and  in 
him  he  found  a  congenial  soul.  Here  again,  as 
in  Frankfurt  and  Dresden,  Spener  immediately 
began  his  work  with  catechetical  instructions,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  collegium  philobiblicum 
He  sought  also  to  secure  appointments  for  earnest 

Eastors  :  and,  chiefly  through  his  influence.  Breit- 
aupt,  Francke,  and  Anton,  the  later  leaders  of 
the  pietistic  movement,  were  made  members  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  Halle.  In  all  church 
troubles,  not  only  at  Berlin,  but  also  elsewhere, 
his  voice  was  ever  in  favor  of  peace.  His  col- 
league Schade,  through  his  inability  to  distin- 
guish between  use  and  abuse,  had  in  blind  zeal 
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condemned  private  confessions  m  loto,  and  it  was 
witli  great  dilliculty  that  .Spener  could  allay  the 
storm.  Later  lie  cnniiilains  that  liis  greatest  sor- 
rows had  been  caiisi-d,  not  l>y  his  enemies,  but  by 
Ills  inconsiderate  friends.  .\nd  from  abroad  now 
come  the  accusations  that  Signer  was  tlie  source 
of  the  many  fanatical  sects  springing  up  every- 
where. The  war  miide  ni>on  him,  in  contrast 
with  the  thorough  theological  discussions  of  pre- 
vious decades,  was  entirely  of  a  |)ersonal  and 
rancorous  character:  no  meaus  were  too  low  for 
the  pur|X)se.  The  masterpiece  among  these  libels 
is  the  Clirisllutlierisclie  Vorsteltumj  .  .  .  etc.,  pub- 
lished by  the  entire  \Vittenl)erg  faculty  in  1095. 
No  less  than  two  hundred  and  eightv-three  het- 
erodox views  are  here  catalogued  agamst  Spener. 
This  document,  the  production  of  the  mentally 
weak  senior  of  the  faculty,  Deutschmann,  proved 
harmle.ss  fabrication;  which  fact  Spener  attrib- 
utes to  the  influence  of  a  kind  Providence.  This 
and  the  many  other  jxjlemical  writings,  Spener 
answered  in  a  becoming  spirit.  His  principal 
work  in  this  dejiartmeiit  is  liis  Anfriclttiije  Uher- 
einstimmuug  mil  dt-r  AuyshurijUclien  Confession, 
directed  against  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  These 
answers  show  learning,  research,  and  a  deep  pietj". 

In  an  indirect  way  he  was  drawn  into  another 
controversy  of  the  church.  The  movement  in- 
augurated by  Calixtus  had  a.ssumed  a  Homeward 
tendency ;  and  several  prominent  teachers  in  K6- 
nigsberg,  and  others,  were  strongly  inclining  in 
that  direction.  The  elector  authorized  Spener, 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  prominent  theolo- 
gians, to  defend  the  Evangelical  Cliurch  against 
the  iiccusations  of  tliis  new  movement.  This  he 
did  in  a  tliorough  manner  in  his  Der  evaupel. 
Kircht  I'ettunfj  vor  J'atschen  Bfschulditjunijen,  1095; 
which  work  produced  a  marked  effect.  Two 
years  later,  however,  Spener  experienced  the  grief 
of  seeing  his  former  pupil,  Frederick  August  of 
Saxony,  join  the  Roman  Church. 

Spener  did  not  live  to  see  the  victory  in  Berlin 
of  the  movement  he  represented.  This  took  place 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  in  17(lS  took  as  his  third 
wife  Sophia  l.,ouisa  von  Mecklenburg.  Under 
the  lea<lership  of  the  court-preachei',  I'orst,  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  even  in  the  royal  castle,  in 
which  the  king  at  times  would  participate.  Just 
after  having  finished  his  work  on  dogmatics, 
entitled  I'on  der  ewiijen  (Joltheit  f  7/ ri.«(i,  the  nol)Ie 
teacher,  who  had  been  the  guide  for  so  manv  unto 
rightcousne.ss,  him.self  entered  into  his  final  rest, 
Feb.  5,  17o5.  His  di-alh-bed  scene  and  end  are 
described  by  the  eye-witiie.ss  v.  C'anstein.  Hlank- 
enburg,  his  former  a.Hsist.iut,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

SpcMcr's  wife,  a  lady  from  Strassburg,  was  one 
with  him  in  mind  and  soul.  Of  his  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  survived  him;  but  not  all  of  these 
cau.sed  him  joy. 

In  theological  culture  Spener  wa.s  equal  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  sermons  and  polemi- 
cal works  show  that  he  was  a  thorough  exegete. 
In  .systenuitic  theolngy  he  rivalled  Ihe  best  of  his 
day,  but  did  not  depart  from  tin-  formalistic  ami 
logical  method  of  treating  the  diigma.t  so  common 
at  that  time.  Of  the  defects  in  his  style  anil 
rhetoric,  he  himself  was  consciou.s.  It  wn.s  his 
principle  to  submit  to  the  confessions  of  the 
church.     C'alovius  him.self  acknowledged  that  he 


had  found  nothing  heterodox  in  Si)ener ;  and,  in 
fact,  such  is  the  case :  he  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  great  Lutheran  theologians,  Gerhard, 
Mei.ssner,  Meyfart,  V.  Andreii,  etc.,  whom  he  con- 
stantlycites.  Only  the  abuses  in  the  church, such 
as  confidence  in  the  upits  ujuratum,  the  misuse  of 
the  confe.ssional,  the  one-sided  doctrine  of  faith 
and  justification  by  faith,  did  he  attack.  He 
came  to  the  conviction  that  purity  of  doctrine 
and  pureness  of  life  did  not  always  go  together, 
although  he  did  not  deny  that  departure  from  the 
truth  would  bring  with  it  a  departure  from  a 
proper  Christian  life.  He  saw  in  the  Reformed 
Church  errors,  "  in  theory  rather  than  in  ■prac- 
tice" (Bedenken,  iv.  490),  and  hence  was  charitable 
in  his  judgment  of  it.  Further,  it  was  S|>ener's 
endeavor  to  bring  the  so-called  third  estate,  the 
laity,  into  active  co-operation  in  the  service  and 
government  of  the  church.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  theory  of  the  Reformation,  but  had  not  been 
practised.  Personally,  Spener  cannot  but  excite 
admiration.  Mildness,  humility,  and  love  may  Ije 
regarded  as  the  chief  features  of  his  character; 
but  with  these  he  joined  manliness  and  courage. 
Even  over  against  his  bitterest  enemies  he  pre- 
serves his  dignity  and  equanimity.  He  himself 
declares  that  "the  attacks  of  his  opponents  had 
never  caused  him  even  a  single  sleepless  night." 
Spener  cannot  be  called  the  father  of  pietism  as 
it  was  developed  later  at  Halle  and  elsewhere. 
Cf.  Tiioi.uck's  Lehenszeufien  dar  lutli.  Kirche  and 
Akademisches  Lehen,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  He  was  indeed 
the  most  influential  centre  of  this  movement,  but 
chiefly  through  his  marked  personality  and  mod- 
eration of  his  theological  stand-point.  In  litera- 
ture he  was  very  active.  Canstein's  list  of  his 
works  embraces  seven  volumes  folio,  sixtj'-three 
in  quarto,  seven  in  octavo,  and  forty-six  in  duode- 
cimo. 

Sources.  —  The  best  IsAValcii:  Sireidgkeiten 
innerhalh  der  lulli.  Kirche,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  v.;  VoN 
Canstkin  :  Lehensbeschreihuntj  Opener's,  1740 ; 
Steismkt/,  in  his  edition  of  Spener's  minor 
works,  174G;  IIossuacii:  Lcben  Spener's,  1827,3d 
ed.,  1801;  Knai'P:  j'.eben  und  C/iwacter  cinincr 
frommen  Mdnner  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderls,  1829 ; 
riilLO:  Spener  ats  Kalecltel,  1841.  [Wilden- 
iiah.n's  jKijiuIar  Life  of  Spener,  translated  by 
(J.  A.  A\  K.NZEi.,  wiis  published  in  Philadelphia, 
18S1.]  TlIOl.lCK.   ((i.  11.  SCIIOI>I)E.) 

SPENCLER,  Lazarus,  b.  at  Nuremberg.  March 
i:i,  1479  ;  d.  th.'re  Sept.  7,  1534.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  jurisjirudence  at  Leipzig,  and  lu'ld 
througliout  life  various  inqKirtant  jxisitions  in  the 
civil  service  of  his  native  city.  He  joined  Luth  -r 
immediately  on  his  appeariuice  as  a  Reformer, 
was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  stood  in  inti- 
niato  ri'latioii  with  all  thc>  Reformers,  and  wiu9 
very  active  fur  the  con.solidation  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  HaussdnrIT,  Nuremberg,  1711,  and  I'lessi-I, 
Klberfild,  l-'DJ.  Ma:i>KfKKU. 

SPENSER,  Edmund,  b.  at  Kiuxt  Smithticld, 
probably  in  l.")53;  d.  at  Wt'stniiiister,  Jan  !<!, 
1509;  has  a  place  in  sacred  lit<'ratnre  by  his 
I'uerie  Qiieenr  (1590-9(1),  wherein  religion,  (hough 
snl>ordinal<Ml  to  |H)etry,  is  by  no  means  absi^'iit, 
and  more  definit<-ly  by  his  lli/iunes  if  Ilciivmlg 
Liivc  nnd  Denulir  (1590),  in  which  "  niav  be  found 
the  germ  of  Paradise  Lusl,  includiug  t1ie  e]iilonio 
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of  Milton's  'great  argument.'"  He  graduated' 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1573;  issued  The' 
Shephearrle's  Calendar,  1579 ;  was  intimate  with  | 
Sidney  and  Kaleigh;  held  offices,  and  received; 
an  estate  in  Ireland;  was  expelled  and  ruined  by 
the  insurgents  in  Tyrone's  rebellion,  1598,  and  [ 
ended  liis  life  miserably  in  London.  His  works, 
whether  read  or  not,  continue  to  be  printed  and 
praised ;  and  his  rank  among  the  poets  of  that 
great  age  is  next  to  Shakspeare.        F.  M.  bird.      ; 

SPERATUS,  Paulus,  an  active  Reformer  and  i 
much  esteemed  hjnun-writer;  b.  at  Rottweil,  | 
Franconia  (whence  the  surname  a  Rubilis).  Dec. 
13.  1484  ;  d.  at  Marienwerder.  Aug.  12,  1551.  He  ' 
studied  theology  in  Paris  aud  Italy,  but  embraced  | 
the  Reformation,  and  preached  its  ideas  at  Din-  [ 
kelsbiihl,  Wurzburg,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna,  whence 
he  was  compelled  to  flee,  in  1521,  on  account  of  a  | 
sermon  against  the  monastic  vows :  Von  dem  hohen 
Getiibd  der  Tauff.  Kbnigsberg,  1524.  Appointed 
preacher  at  Iglau,  he  became  middle-man  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  inhabitants, 
that  he  was  arrested  by  Bishop  Thurao  of  Oll- 
niutz,  and  accused  of  heresy.  Released  at  the 
instance  of  ilargrave  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg, 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  aided  Luther 
in  his  collection  of  German  hymns,  and  was  in 
1525  made  court-preacher  to  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.  To  this  period  belong  most  of  his  own 
hjTuns,  original  and  translated ;  and  in  1529  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Pomerania,  in  which  position 
he  was  very  zealous  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Prussia.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Cos.\ck  (1861),  [Pressel  (1862),  and 
Tr.\uten"bei!Ger  (1868)].  D.  erdmaxn. 

SPICE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  By  spice, 
especially  aromatics  are  meant,  which  the  Israel- 
ites used  in  common  life.  The  common  word 
for  these  aromatics  is  hesamim :  another  term 
seems  to  be  neshek  (1  Kings  x.  25).  The  terms 
rokach,  rikuchim.  merkachah,  mirkachath,  signify 
more  especially  salves  prepared  from  aromatics  ; 
whilst  merkach  seems  to  be  the  general  term  for 
aromatic  plants.  In  the  gardens  of  kings  and 
nobles,  such  exotic  plants  were  often  raised  (Cant, 
i.  12,  iv.  13  sq.,  v.  13);  but  the  gums,  wood,  etc., 
for  the  preparation  of  incense  and  salves,  were 
mostly  imported  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the 
south  of  Arabia,  Sabiia,  and  India,  and  negotiated 
by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  and  Ishmael- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25).  Some  of  the  species  be- 
longing here  have  already  been  treated,  as  Balm 
(q.v.),  Bdellium  (q.v.),  Fraxkincesse  (q.v.), 
Galbanum  (q.v.),  Myrrh  (q.v.).  We  must  not 
omit  the  ladanum  and  spikenard.  As  to  the.for- 
mer,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  and 
xliii.  11  (Authorized  Version,  "myrrh"),  it  is  the 
name  of  a  bitter,  aromatic,  slimy,  and  sticky  resin, 
flowing  from  the  juice  of  cistus,  of  which  there  are 
several  si>ecies.  It  was  gathered  from  the  beards 
of  goats,  where  it  is  found  sticking.  The  ancient 
versions,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  no  more,  rendered  it  ".stacte,"  —  pistachio- 
nut,  or  chestnuts.  As  to  spikenard,  the  far-famed 
perfume  of  the  East,  there  were  several  kinds, 
one  a  very  precious,  the  other  less  valuable.  The 
former  was  gathered  from  a  plant  growing  in 
\orth  and  East  India,  South  .\rabia,  and  Gedrosia, 
and   belonging  to  the  family  Valeriana.     It  still 


grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
The  Phoenicians  imported  this  perfume  to  the 
West,  and  thus  it  came  also  to  Palestine.  I^ss 
precious  than  the  Indian  was  the  Svrian  (espe- 
cially well  prepared  at  Tarsus),  which  was  com- 
posed of  oils,  most  of  which  also  belonged  to 
aromatic  plants  of  the  Valeriana  family.  It  was 
sold  in  small  alaba.ster  boxes  (Mark  xiv.  3).  and 
was  carried  in  smelling-bottles.  It  was  used  not 
only  as  salve,  but  also  for  seasoning  the  wine. 
With  such  precious  nard,  JIary  of  Bethany  anoint- 
ed the  Saviour  six  days  before  the  passover  (John 
xii.  1).  This  oil  was  also  used  for  the  purpo.-^f 
of  preserving  the  dead.  The  name  "nard "is  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  points  to  the  home  of  the 
plant :  it  denotes  -giving  an  odor."  Besides  these 
diifereut  species,  the  Bible  also  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing spices.  ^4/ofs(Xum.  xxiv.  6;  Prov.vii.  17; 
Cant.lv.  14;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  John  xix.  39),  a  fragrant 
wood  (hence  aloe-wood)  growing  in  India,  where 
it  is  called  aghil.  The  Europeans  call  it  lignum 
aquUa  [i.e.,  eagle-wood].  The  wood  is  resinous, 
of  a  dark  color,  heavy.  The  Indians  regard 
the  aloe-trees  as  holy.  Another  aromatic  wood 
is  the  alffum,  from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x.  11  sq. ; 
2  Chron.  ii.  8,  ix.  10);  also  almug.  not  "pearls," 
as  the  rabbis  explain,  but  probably  .^andal-wood. 
Besides  the  wood  we  must  also  mention  the  hark 
of  different  trees  growing  in  India,  and  which  the 
Hebrews  at  a  very  early  period  counted  among 
the  spices:  thus  especially  the  cinnamon  (Exod. 
XXX.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil).  It  also  occurs  Prov.  vii.  17 ; 
Cant.  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  xviii.  13.  The  home  of  the 
cinnamon  is  Ceylon.  According  to  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck  (Disp.  de  cinnamono,  Bonn,  1823),  the  cassia 
was  not  a  distinct  species,  but  only  a  wild  or 
original  form  of  the  Cinnamomwn  Ceyloniciim. 
There  are  two  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  cassia," 
—  kiddah  and  ketsiali,  —  which  were  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  incense,  according  to  the 
rabbis.  To  these  ingredients  the  Talmud  adds 
also  the  koshel,  the  costus-root.  Another  ingre- 
dient was  the  calamus  {kaneh  hos'em,  also  kaneh 
ha-lob.  Exod.  xxx.  23;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Isa.  sliii.  24) 
and  karkom,  or  saffron,  only  mentioned  in  Cant, 
iv.  14.  To  the  resinous  and  bahni^  .yiices  already 
mentioned  we  may  perhaps  add  the  nekoth  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11),  some  kind  of  gum;  the 
libneh,  or  poplar  (Gen.  xxx.  37),  by  some  regarded 
as  the  slorax-tree ;  the  mastic  (Susan,  v.  54).  a  tree 
growing  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,  — 
the  Pislacia  lenliscits.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
East  in  the  preparation  of  spirits,  as  a  sweetmeat, 
as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the  gums  and 
teeth,  as  an  anti-spasmodic  in  medicine.  To  the 
spices  we  may  also  add  the  ci/press-branch  (kopher, 
A.  v.,  camphire,  but  in  the  margin  cypress.  Cant, 
i.  14,  iv.  13),  carried  by  the  Mohammedan  women 
in  the  bosom.  The  powdered  leaves,  which  are 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  citrons,  are  used  to  stain 
therewith  the  hair  and  nails.  The  sirpad.  in  Isa. 
Iv.  13,  tran.slated  "  brier,"  is,  according  to  some 
(Eichhorn,  Ewald),  the  while  tnuslnrd.  Finally, 
we  mention  the  i/ourd  (kikayon.  Jon.  iv.  6-10), 
whose  growth  was  miraculous ;  it  is  the  Ricinus 
communis,  or  castor-oil  plant.  In  the  Talmud  the 
/•ijt-oil  is  mentioned,  prepared  from  the  seed  of 
the  ricinus.  LETi-RER. 
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SPIERA,  Francesco,  tla-  tiiifoitunaU'  iiiaii,wiiu, , 
for  worldly  coiisideratiuiis,  di-iiied  his  Protestant 
profession,  iiiiil  in  consi'iinence  died  in  a  condition  ; 
of  maddened  despair  and  remorse;  was  b.  at  Cit-  I 
adella.  near  I'adua.   Italy,  about  1-198;   d.  there  I 
Ueceinlier.  l.>18.     A  lawyer  and  public  official  in  | 
his  native  city,  j;reatly  honored,  rich,  and  ardently  ! 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  accepted  the  j 
message  of   the  Reformation ;  and  ex|ieriencing  j 
peace,  comfort,  and  joy  in  a  remarkable  ilegree, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  preached  every- 1 
where,  on  the  streets  and  in  private,  to  his  fellow-  ^ 
townsmen.     lie  studied  the  Scriptures  carefully. 
His  change  of  life  produced  a  great  excitement. 
He  was  accused  by  the  priest  of  the  town  at  Rome.  , 
When  Spiera  learned  that  he  wafl  about  to  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  papal  authorities, 
he  lost  courage,  and  went  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  only  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  his  con- 
science, to  Venice,  to  confess  repentance  to  the 
papal  legate,  della  Casa.     He  subscril>ed  a  peni- 
tential document  which  the  legate  drew  up,  and 
read  a  similar  document,  recanting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  church  of  Citadella, 
before  two  thousand  people.    \o  sooner,  however, 
had  he  arrived  at  his  own  home  than  he  was  over- 
come by  the  most  terrible  fears  of  the  judgment 
and  eternal  condenmation.     He  could  not  leave 
his  bed,  lost  his  appetite,  attempted  several  times 
to  take  his  own  life,  was  earned  to  I'adua,  but 
brouglit  back  to  Citadella,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  despair.     These  experiences,  and 
the  manner  of  Spiera's  death,  produced  an  intense 
excitement.     .Spiera  believed  he  had  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  refused  all 
the  consolations  diawn   from   the   consideration 
of  the  divine  mercy-    Ho  held  he  belonged  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  lost,  and  lost  eternally. 
"  Oh,  if   I  were   only  greater  than  God !   for  I 
know  he  will  not  have  mercy  upon  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed.    In  his  a-ssurance  that  God  had  for.sakon 
him,  he   had   the   most  painful   visions.      Devils 
surrounded   him,  stuck  needles  into  his  pillow  ; 
a  tly  buzzed  about  his  head,  which  was  sent  by 
Beelzebub;  and,  in  his  terrible  con.sciousne.ss  of 
sin,   he  oft<-'n  roared  like  a  lion,  causing  those 
about  liim  to  tremble. 

Criticising  the  historj-  of  .Spiera,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  his  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  laying  claim  to  the  finest  Christian 
experiences,  he  was  never  truly  penitent  for  his  ' 
sins.  He  profe.s.sed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  jus-  j 
tificatiun  by  faith,  but  did  not  accompany  his  | 
profession  by  a  forsaking  of  sin.  Calvin  and  the  ' 
other  Reformers  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  case  ;  | 
and  Calvin,  who  wrote  a  jireface (December,  lOl!!; 
to  the  account  of  Ilenricus  .Scotus,  regarded  his 
sufferings  and  remor.se  as  a  terril)le  judgment  of  | 
(io<l,  .sent  to  awaken  Italy.  He  regarded  Spiera 
a.s  one  of  tho.se  who  deceive  Ihein.selves  with  the  , 
belief  that  they  are  of  the  predi-stinate,  w  hen  they 
are  not.  There  have  beeMntlieica.ses  similar  lo  that ' 
of  Spiera,  as  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Olln-r  cases; 
are  mentioned  in  Cnm'KiiKi, :  Uifl.  ili.i  lu/li.ie.^  ilii 
Vt'serl.  Spiera  is  to  be  looked  uikmi  a.s  one  of  the  j 
negative  evidences  for  the  trutli  of  Protestantism. 
Wu  have  no  instance  of  any  jiervert  from  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  to  l*rot<.-stantism  having  a 
aimilar  cx|)erieuce.  There  are  several  accounts  | 
of  Spiera's  life  and  death.    Those  of  Vkkgekivs,  I 


(ii; 1 11.4 1. PUS  (professor  of  law  at  Padua),  IIknri- 
CIS  Scotus.  and  Gklois  (professor  of  philosojihy 
at  Padua),  are  contained  in  the  work  Fruuci^^ci 
Spient  .  .  .  liiMuria,  a  i/ualunr  sunnnin  ciri»  xuiiima 
Jide  composlla,  cum  cturiif.  virorum  pra/ationibux, 
Calii  S.  C.  el  Jo.  Calriui,  el  Petri  Pauli  Veryprii 
Apulogta,  uccessil  quoque  Martini  Burrhai  tie  u.«i(, 
quern  .Spiera  turn  exempluvi,  turn  doctrina  afferut, 
judicium.  See  RoTii  :  Frnticesco  Spiera's  Lebenf- 
endc,  Xiirnberg,  1829 ;  [Baco.n  :  Francis  Spirit, 
Lond.,  1CG5, 17lO;  .Scii.^kf:  Siinde  wider  den  hi U- 
iijen  6'eiW,  Halle,  1841,  Appendix].        HEKZOO. 

SPIFAME,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  Passy,  b.  in 
Paris,  ir.O-J  ;  belnaded  at  <i,i,.va,  March  23,  l.jtiC. 
He  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  the 
course  of  a  brilliant  career  as  councillor  to  the 
Parliament,  when  he  sudderdy  broke  off,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Church.  In  this  field, 
too,  he  made  a  brilliant  career;  became  vicar- 
general  to  the  Cardinal  of  LoiTaine,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  was 
in  1518  made  bishop  of  Nevers.  Rut  in  1559  he 
re.signed  his  see  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  and  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  embraced  the  Reformation 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  move  was  his  relation 
to  Catherine  de  Ga.sperne,  a  married  woman  whom 
he  had  seduced,  and  who  lived  with  him  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  At  fieneva  they  were 
married ;  and  .Spifame  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  appointed  pastor  of 
Issoudun.  In  15G2  he  went  to  Francfort  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  Prince  of  Condd  ;  and  in  15(J4 
he  went  to  Pau  as  an  agent  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret.  But  he  made  the 
queen  his  irreconcilable  enemy  by  saying  that  her 
son,  Henry  IV.,  was  not  the  son  of  Anton  of  Bour- 
bon, but  of  Merlin  ;  and  on  his  return  to  (ieneva 
he  was  arrested.  During  the  investigation,  some 
forgery  with  respect  to  his  own  marriage  was 
proved  against  him  ;  and  he  was  .senti-nced  to 
death,  and  licli.aded.  TIIEOIxjlt  sc'UOTT. 

SPINA,  Alphonso  de,  a  Christian  ajiologist  or 
.Jewish  (le.scent;  lived  in  .Sjiain  in  the  fifteenth 
ceuturj' ;  entered  the  Franciscan  order  after  his 
conversion ;  was  for  some  time  rector  of  the 
school  of  Salamanca,  and  became  finally  bishop 
of  Orense  in  liallicia.  His  celebrated  work, 
Forttditium  Jidei  contra  Juiliros,  Sarucenos,  etc.,  w;is 
written  in  1158,  but  not  print<Ml  until  1484;  eijie- 
cially  the  part  against  the  Mohammedans  is  of 
great  historical  interest.  II.  MAIJ.ET. 

SPINOLA,  Cristoval  Rojas  de,  a  Roman- 
Catholic  unionist:  <1.  March  12,  1095;  a  native 
of  .Spain,  and  general  of  the  Franciscan  order  in 
.Madrid  ;  came  lo  Vienmi  a.s  confes.«or  to  the  wife 
of  Leopold  I.,  a  .Spanish  |>rinceKs,  and  was  made 
bishojiof  Wienerisch-Nensladt  ill  lli.s").  A  peace- 
able union  between  the  PioU'stant  churches  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  th<^  great  idea  of  his 
life;  and  the  religious  iiidilfcrence  of  the  Protes- 
tant courts  in  Germany,  the  <lisgusl  of  the  higher 
cla.s.ses  at  confessioiml  controversies,  th(!  mild 
character  of  the  .school  of  llclnistiidt,  etc.,  made, 
for  a  time  his  exertions  look  successful  A  con- 
ference took  pl.ice  in  108:1.  Spinola  presented  his 
lliijulir  circa  ('/iri.itiiinorum  omnium  ecclesiaslicom 
reunionem,  and  the  Helmstudt  theologians,  their 
Mtlhodu*  reducenda:  unionit,  etc.  But,  though  the 
Km]M-rurand  the  Pope  were  in  favor  of  the  sclieme, 
serious  Konian  CatiioHcs   considered   Spinola  a 
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fool,  and  serious  Protestants  were  scandalized  at 
Molaiius.  The  negotiations,  however,  continued 
after  the  death  of  Spinola.     See  Leibnitz  and 

MOLAXUS.  U.  MALLET. 

SPINOZA,  Baruch  de,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Sov. 
Ui.  liJ-i-2;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1077.  His 
parents  wert"  Je\v.s  who  had  been  driven  from 
Portugal  by  religious  persecution.  His  teacher 
in  Heorew  was  the  celebrated  rabbi,  Saul  Levi 
Marteira,  who  introduced  him  to  tlie  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud ;  besides,  lie  studied  Latin 
under  the  celebrated  physician,  Franz  van  der 
Ende.  Differences  between  his  views  and  the 
Je\vish  doctrine  were  soon  noticed,  and  so  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Jewish  communion  on  account 
of  "  frightful  heresies."  He  left  Amsterdam,  and 
lived  ill  the  vicinity  from  1656  to  1660,  then  at 
Rliynsberg  and  Voorburg,  near  The  Hague.  Final- 
ly he  settled  at  The  Hague ;  residing  there  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  supporting  himself  by  grind- 
ing lenses.  Li  1C73  he  refused  to  take  a  call  as 
professor  of  philosophy  to  Heidelberg,  saying  that 
he  might  be  hindered  there  in  his  liberty  of  phi- 
losophizing. 

Clearness  and  calmness  are  the  main  features 
of  his  character.  He  was  never  seen  laughing, 
nor  very  sad,  but  kind  and  gentle  to  all.  Free 
from  hypocrisy,  a  man  of  few  wants,  he  was  the 
image  of  a  true  sage. 

His  writings  are,  Renati  Descartes  Principiorum 
philosophice,  pars  i.  et  ii.,  etc,  Amstelodami  apud 
Job.  Rieuwertsz,  1663;  Traclalus  llicolor/ico-potili- 
cus,  Hamburgi  apud  Henricum  Kiinraht,  1670 ; 
Baruch  de  Spinoza's  Opera  puslhwua,  Amsterdam, 
apud  Joh.  llienwertsz,  1677,  containing  Ethica 
online  geometrico  tlemonstrata,  etc.,  Tractatus  poliii- 
cus,  Tractatus  de  {ntellectus  einendatione,  Epistolce ; 
Baruch  de  Spitwza  tract,  de  Deo  et  homine  ejusfjue 
felicitate  (recently  discovered) ;  The  unjinished 
Essays  of  Spinoza,  ed.  Hugo  Ginsberg,  Heidel- 
berg, 1882.  We  shall  only  consider  here  the  Ethics 
and  the  Tractatus  Iheoloi/ico-politicus  as  the  most 
important  works  for  philosophy  and  theology. 

Spinoza,  the  second  great  philosopher  in  the 
course  of  the  purely  rationalistic  development  of 
modern  philosophy,  stands  in  very  close  connec- 
tiun  to  his  great  predecessor,  Descaites.  The 
fundamental  notion  of  Spinoza's  system  is  the 
notion  of  substance,  which  is  thus  defined:  "  By 
substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  itself, 
and  which  is  conceived  by  itself;  i.e.,  the  concep- 
tion of  which  does  not  need  the  conception  of 
another  thing  in  order  to  be  formed.  There  is 
but  one  substance,  which  is  identical  with  God. 
We  cannot  predicate  any  thing  of  it,  as  omnis 
determinatio  est  nef/atio,  and  tlie  infinite  cannot 
contain  any  negation,  because  it  is  the  absolute 
affirmation  of  existence."  All  predicates  used  by 
Spinoza  to  define  its  nature  are  therefore  but  a 
circumlocution  of  the  first  definition. 

In  order  to  comprehend  something  of  the  in- 
finite substance,  we  must  look  to  the  second  im- 
portant notion  in  the  system,  —  tlie  notion  of  the 
attributes.  Substance  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  its  mere  existence,  but  only  by  attributes, 
which  are  what  reason  perceives  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  substance.  The  attributes,  there- 
fore, belong  only  to  our  mind,  not  to  .substance 
itself,  which  cannot  admit  any  determination, 
i.e.,  negation.     Unr  mind  may  therefore  a.scribe 


a  number  of  attributes  to  substance.  Spinoza, 
however,  considers  substance  only  under  the 
attributes  of  thought  and  extension.  The  cause  of 
these  two  attributes  is  not  in  God,  but  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  finds  both  thought  and  extension 
in  itself.  The  attributes  are  independent  of  eai  h 
other,  and  must  be  comprehended  per  se,  not  by 
substance ;  as  the  notion  of  attributes  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  notion  of  substance,  which  ex- 
cludes every  determination.  Res  cogitans  and  res 
extensa  are  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  considered  from 
different  stand-points;  but  it  is  indifferent  to 
substance  how  it  is  considered. 

Tlie  notion  of  sub.stance,  being  but  one,  seems 
to  imply  that  substance  =  everj'  thing  existing, 
i.e.,  the  world.  But  how  can  the  finite  proceed 
from  the  infinite?  This  question  is  senseless 
according  to  Spinoza,  because  the  finite,  as  the 
finite,  does  not  exist;  for  all  determination  is  non 
esse,  and  the  finite  is  determination.  The  finite 
things  have  real  being  only  as  far  as  they  are  in 
God,  in  whom  omnia  sunt  simul  natura.  This  pro- 
duces the  third  important  notion,  —  the  notion  of 
the  modes  or  affections.  Jlodes  are  the  accidents 
of  substance,  or  that  wliich  is  in  something  else, 
i.e.,  in  God,  by  whom,  also,  they  are  conceived. 
For  modes  are  nothing  in  themselves :  they  are 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Tiiere  is  nothing 
existing  outside  of  God,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  God  was  composed  of  modes.  It  is  false, 
therefore,  to  say  of  Spinoza  that  he  taught  (Jod 
and  the  world  were  identical,  because  we  can  con- 
ceive of  the  world  only  as  being  composed  of 
single  objects.  Single  objects  do,  therefore,  not 
exist  as  such,  but  only  as  modifications  and  acci- 
dents of  substance. 

There  is  a  threefold  mode  of  considering  things. 
The  first  kind  of  cognition,  which  he  calls  opinio 
or  imaginatio,  is  cognition  through  unregulated 
experience  or  signs,  by  which  we  connect  certain 
ideas.  The  second  kind  of  cognition,  ratio,  is 
cognition  through  the  peculiarities  of  tilings,  and 
notiones  communes.  The  third  kind  of  cognition 
is  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  mind,  or  true 
knowledge.  Looking  at  the  world  through  imagi- 
nation, it  appears  to  us  as  being  composed  of  real 
things ;  and  so  we  have  the  idea  of  a  natura  natu- 
rata,  i.e.,  of  a  world.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  O'lr 
mind  to  know  things  as  necessary  or  extenifJ ; 
and  substance  considered  in  this  waj',  i.e.,  tiie 
true  way,  produces  the  idea  of  a  natura  naturaits. 

There  is  no  relation  between  both,  not  even 
the  relation  of  causality.  Spinuza,  .speaking, 
however,  of  causality,  means  an  immanency  of 
causality.  God  is  therefore  only  the  substance, 
or  the  substratum  of  objects. 

As  will  is  but  a  mode,  it  is  self-evident  that 
God  cannot  act  with  free  will :  everything  fol- 
lows from  his  necessity,  i.e.,  his  nature  Ijeing  his 
power.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  God  acts 
according  to  aims,  for  this  means  to  subject  him 
to  something  else.  Tlie  basis  of  Iiis  being  is  the 
basis  of  liis  acting.  Tlie  law  of  causality  rules, 
however,  in  the  natura  naturata. 

In  like  manner  as  substance  is  conceived  under 
the  modes  of  thouglit  and  extension,  single  ob- 
jects must  be  conceived,  becau.se  they  are  modes 
of  thoiigiit  and  extension ;  for  tlie  world  is  either 
a  material  world,  or  a  world  of  ideas.  Being 
modes  of  the  same  substance,  tliev  must  stand  in 
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accordance,  so  that  the  order  and  connection  of 
iileas  is  identical  with  the  order  and  connection 
of  things.  A  tiling  is.  however,  caused  only  by  a 
thing,  and  an  idea  by  an  idea;  not  a  thing  by  an 
idea,  or  an  idea  by  a  thing.  This  is  true  of  all 
single  modes,  which  are  things  or  ideas  according 
to  the  way  they  are  considered.  All  things  are 
therefore  animated,  but  they  differ  in  the  grade 
of  animation.  Hody  and  soul  are,  according  to 
this,  identical,  considered  under  different  modes. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon 
the  body,  and  the  body  cannot  act  upon  the  mind. 
But,  as  there  is  an  idea  of  the  human  body,  there 
is  also  an  idea  of  the  soul,  or  the  idea  of  the  idea. 

The  individual  man  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
node  of  the  divine  substance.  The  human  mind 
nay  thus  be  called  a  part  of  the  divine  reason, 
ak'd  we  can  say  that  all  intellects  together  form 
tL?  infinite  intellect.  Man,  being  only  a  mode  of 
St  bstance,  stands  in  an  endless  series  of  causes. 
H  s  will  as  a  modification  of  the  body  is  therefore 
alo  determined.  Men  think  to  be  free  because 
th;y  are  not  conscious  of  the  determinating 
causes.  Will  is  the  faculty  to  affirm  or  deny : 
this  is  again  determined  by  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  to  be  affirmed  or  denied.  Will  and 
intellect  are  therefore  identical.  We  are  active 
when  any  thing  happens  of  which  we  are  the 
adequate  caiuse;  passive,  however,  if  any  thing 
happens  of  which  we  are  not,  or  only  partly,  Hie 
cause.  The  mind  is  therefore  active  only  when 
having  adequate  ideas;  passive,  when  havmg  in- 
adequate ideas,  or  being  under  the  influence  of 
tl;e  imagination.  Tlie  endeavor  to  become  free 
from  this,  and  to  reach  a  state  of  jierfection,  is 
called  will,  or,  speaking  of  the  body,  ap]X"tite. 
The  transition  of  the  mind  to  greater  i>eriection 
is  joy:  the  opixjsite  is  sadness.  Joy  accompanied 
b  ■  the  idea  of  its  external  cause  is  love :  .sadness 
a>  companied  by  its  external  cause  is  hate.  All 
ol her  pa.ssions  are  derived  from  these.  The  ser- 
vitude of  man  consists  in  his  inability  to  control 
h.  s  passions.  The  common  conceptions  of  good 
ai  d  evil  are  wrong.  These  terms  denote  notliing 
p<>^itive  which  exists  in  themselves,  but  are  con- 
ceptions and  notions  which  result  from  our  com- 
paring of  things.  The  evil,  or  sin,^  is  nothing 
positive;  for  nothing  happens  against' the  will  of 
God.  It  is  therefore  a  negation  which  awx-ars  (o 
be  something  only  in  our  conception.  There  is 
no  idea  of  tlie  evil  in  God ;  for,  if  sin  was  some- 
thing real,  then  God  would  certainly  Im?  its  author. 
In  order  to  get  a  preci.se  notion  of  the  terms 
"good"  and  "evil,"  he  defines  good  to  be  that 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  useful 
to  us,  and  evil,  that  of  which  we  know  with  like 
certjiinty  tliat  it  hinders  us  in  the  attainment  of 
any  good. 

V'irtue  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  produce 
that  which  is  according  to  oiie"s  nature.  I  do  not 
hin  against  all  laws,  or  apjirovc  crimes,  because 
it  is  against  my  nature;  and  reasun  dot's  not  re- 
quire any  thing  wliich  is  against  nature.  That  is 
of  real  u.sefulness  which  brings  man  to  a  greater 
perfection.  liut  as  the  true  nature  of  reason  is 
knowledge,  then  nothing  is  usi^ful  but  that  which 
serves  kno« ledge.  The  highest  gond  is  the 
knowledge!  of  God.  Joy  is  something  good; 
sadness,  something  bad ;  likewise  all  passions 
waich  involve  .sadness,  like  compn.ssion,  meek- 


ness, or  repentance.  A  pa.«sion  ceases  to  be  a 
passion,  i.e.,  a  state  of  suffering,  as  soon  as  we 
nave  a  clear  idea  of  it.  Every  man  may  thus 
free  himself  of  his  pa.ssions,  becau.se  he  is  able  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  pa.ssions  of  his  body. 
This  is  possible  by  looking  at  things  as  being 
necessary.  He  who  knows  his  passions  rejoices, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  God ;  i.e.,  he 
loves  God.  This  love,  or  the  intellectual  love  of 
God,  results  from  the  third  kind  of  cognition, — 
the  cognition  sub  specie  aternilalis,  by  which  we 
know  God  as  an  eternal  being.  God,  being  supe- 
rior to  all  passions,  can,  .strictly  taken,  neither 
love  nor  hate ;  and  whosoever  wishes  to  be  loved 
by  God  wishes  that  God  should  cease  to  be  God. 
But,  as  our  ideas  are  really  thoughts  of  God,  we 
may  say  that  our  love  to  God  is  a  part  of  God's 
infinite  love  to  him.self.  Our  blessedness  and 
freedom  consist  in  this  eternal  love  of  God,  and 
in  this  sen.se  we  may  say  that  man  is  eternal 
(immortal).  The  idea  of  eternity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  time  or  duration.  Knowing  things 
under  the  third  form  of  cognition,  man  will  be 
free  of  his  pa.ssions,  and  will  not  fear  death,  be- 
cause his  spirit  is  eternal.  This  eternal  part  of 
the  spirit  is  the  reason;  the  part  disappearing,  his 
im.agiiiation.  Even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  our 
eternity,  virtue  and  piety  would  be  our  aim,  for 
blessedness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue 
in  itself  is  ble.ssfdiie.ss. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  Spinoza's  philosophy 
as  contained  in  his  Ethics,  the  principal  work  of 
his  life. 

The  Traclalus  theologico-potilicus,  one  of  his 
earlier  essays,  was  probably  caused  by  his  personal 
experience,  and  is  veiy  important  as  a  defence  of 
liberty  of  thought. 

The  difference  of  men  is  nowhere  more  dis- 
tinctly shown  than  in  their  opiuions,  especially 
their  religious  opinions.  It  must  be  left,  there- 
fore, to  the  judgment  of  every  individual  to  be- 
lieve whatever  he  wants,  a,s  long  as  his  belief 
produces  good  works ;  for  the  State  has  not  to 
care  for  the  opinions  of  men,  but  for  their  actions. 
Faith,  religion,  and  theology  have  no  theoretical 
importance  or  truth  :  their  object  is  an  entirely 
]ir:totioal  one,  i.e.,  to  bring  those  men  who  are 
not  ruled  by  reason  to  obedience,  virtue,  and 
blessedness.  It  is  the  object.of  iiliilosophy  to  give 
truth.  Philosophy  and  theology  have  nothing  in 
common.  The  rea-son  for  their  ditference  is  the 
following:  God  as  the  object  of  religion  is  a  hu- 
man being,  i.e.,  he  is  represented  in  his  relation 
to  man ;  while  God  as  the  object  of  philosophy 
is  not  a  human  l>eiug,  i.e.,  he  is  considered  in 
relation  to  himself,  iloly  .Scripture  does  not  give 
a  definition  of  Go<l:  it  only  reveals  to  us  the  attri- 
butes of  justice  and  love.  This  is  a  clear  proof 
ihiit  philosophical  knowledge  of  (Jod  cannot  serve- 
.'US  a  moilel  for  human  lifi-.  God  is  represented 
ill  Scripture  to  the  imagination  as  a  ruler.  a.s  just, 
gracious,  etc.  I'hilosophy,  which  deals  with  clear 
notions,  cannot  make  use  of  tlu'.se  attribute's. 
Theology  has,  therefori',  no  right  to  rule  over 
jihilo.sopny,  as  the  result  of  such  a  doiiiiiiion  will 
Ih'  fan.iticism  without  peace.  That  will,  of  course, 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Stflte,  and  the 
.State  should  not  allow  the  encroachments  of 
theology. 

His  biblical  criticisms  and  views  on  the  person 
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of  Christ,  contained  in  tiiis  essay,  are  also  of  great  j  was  very  trying  to  the  emperor.     Francis  I.  had 
interest.  "  just  broken  the  peace  of  Madrid  with  the  consent 

The  logical  fall;u-ies  and  other  defects  in  the  {  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Turks  were  threatening  in 
sy.stem  of  Spinoza  have  been  fre(mently  pointed  !  the  East.  Under  those  circumstances  the  emperor 
out.  The  principal  objectioii.s  to  !»•  maiU'  are  the  |  dropped  the  religious  question  altogether,  and 
following.  The  idea  of  substance  is  motionless,  j  left  to  the  states  to  manage  it  as  they  could  best 
and  insufficient  for  an  explanation  of  growth  and  j  defend  before  God,  until  a  council,  oecumenical 
life:  the  modes  stand,  therefore,  in  hardly  any  i  or  national,  should  finally  settle  it.  —  II.  The  sec- 
connection  with  substance,  and  thus  do  not  fulfil  i  oud  diet  was  opened  March  15,  1.529,  under  very 
what  they  are  intended  for.     The  practical  phi- '  different   cLrcumstau£es.     Francis   I.    was  suing 


losophy,  although  grandly  drawn,  does  not  cover 
the  whole  realm  of  the  social,  artistic,  and  ethical 
life  of  man :  nevertheless,  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially the   sublime   idea   of  suiistance,   has  had 


for  peace,  and  the  Turkish  hordes  had  retired. 
The  Roman-Catholic  majority  consequently  de- 
creed that  the  mass  should  be  restored  wiierever 
it  had  been  abolished,  that  a  rigid  censorship  of 


the  gi-eatest  influence  upon  modern  philosophy.  '  books  should  be  established,  and  that  every 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  aiid  i  preacher  who  did  not  recognize  the  real  presence 
many  others,  owe  very  much  to  Spinoza.  And  |  in  the  sacrament  should  be  excluded  from  the 
many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  7V<ic(a^n.< '  pulpit.  Against  these  decrees  the  evangelical 
t/u'olor/ico-politictis,  for  which  he  was  persecuted  by  '  minority  entered  a  formal  protest,  whence  their 
the  theologians  of  his  time,  are  to-day  accepted' UAme,Proteslanls.  —  III.  The  third  diet  was  opened 
as  true  by  theology.  The  old  reproach  of  atheism  |  Feb.  9,  1542;  and  the  emperor  confirmed  the 
and  pantheism,  so  often  made  by  ignorance,  will  ;  peace  of  llatisbon  (1541)  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
disapppear  more  and  more  by  a  thorough  knowl-  ■  sary  subsidies  against  the  Turks.  —  IV.  The 
edge  of  his  writing.  And,  while  the  scholars  at  ^  fourth  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person, 
present  disagree  as  to  the  influence  of  Descartes  I  Feb.  20,  1544  ;  and  again  the  Turkish  affairs 
and  the  old  Jewish  philosophers  upon  Spinoza,  \  compelled  the  emperor  to  concede  toleration  in 
they  should  not  forget  tlie  consumptive  state  of  the  I  religious  matters.     .See  Sleidax  :  De  statu  reli 


philosopher's  health  ;  for  our  sublimest  thoughts 
are  not  reached  by  the  syllogism  of  the  reason,  but 
are  born  in  the  deptii  of  the  soul.  Spinoza's  in- 
fluence upon  poetry  (Goethe.  Schefer,  Auerbach, 
etc.)  has  therefore  been  almost  equal  to  his  influ- 
ence on  philosophy. 

Lit.  —  Editions  of  Spinoza's  works  have  been 
published  bv  Paulus  (Jena,  1802-03),  Gforer 
(.Stuttgart.  1830),  and  Brtder  (Leipzig,  1843-46); 
biii-  the  edhion  which  supersedes  all  others  is  by 
J.  Vlote.s  and  J.  P.  K.  Land,  The  Hague,  1882 
sqq.  For  biography  and  criticism,  see  Amand 
Saixtes  :  Hist,  de  la  vie  el  iles  ouvrai/es  de  Baruch 
de  Spino:M,  Paris,  1842  ;  Ant.  v.\x  der  Lixde  : 


gionis,  etc.,  Frankfort,  17SG,  xv.  pp.  328-350;  [C. 
Jager  :  Die  Protestation  zu  Spei/er,  19  April,  1529, 
Strassburg,  1879  (28  pp.)  ;  J.  2Cey  :  Geschichte 
des  Reichstages  zu  Speier  im  Jahre  1529,  Hamburg, 
1880.]  NELDECKER. 

SPIRIT,  Holy.     See  Holy  Spirit. 
SPIRITUAL  GIFTS.     See  Gifts,  Spiritual. 
SPIRIT,  the    Human,  in   the    Biblical   Sense. 

The  biblical  terms  for  "  soul "  are  E'SJ,  \pvxii ;  and 
for  "  spirit,''  nn,  mti/ia.  We  owe  the  conception 
of  the  human  spirit,  as.  indeed,  of  spirit  in  gener- 
al, to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  the  religion  of  reve- 
lation. It  is  peculiar  to  llie.se  to  s]>eak  of  wcvim 
in   the  psychological  sense  as  the  cause  of   the 


Spinoza's    Lehre,    etc.,    Gottiugen,    1862;    KuNO    human  existence,  particularly  of  liis  personal  life. 
Fischer:  Geschichte  der  neiiern  P/iil.,  Bd.  i. ;  H.  ]  Where  the  Scriptures  s]«ak  of  the  spirit  of  man 


GiN.SBERG :  Leben  und  C/iuraclerbild  Baruch  Spino- 
za's, Leipzig,  1876;  J.  A.  Voigtlaxder:  "Spinoza 
nicht  Pantheist  sond.  Theist,"  in  Theol.  Stud,  und 
Krit.,  1841-42  ;  A.  Trexdelexburg  :  Ueber  Spi- 
noza's Grundgedanken.  Hist.  Beitriige  zur  Phil.,  Bd. 
ii.,  Berlin,  1855;  A.  v.  Oettixgex  :  Spinoza's  Ethik 


in  its  widest  acceptation,  that  is.  of  life  (as  in 
Job  X.  12,  xvii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8:  Zech.  xii.  1). 
and  ascribe  to  men  and  animals  the  same  spirit 
(as  in  Eccles.  iii.  19  sqq. ;  cf.  Gen.  vi.  17,  vii.  15. 
22;  Ps.  civ.  30:  l.'^a.  xlii.  5),  they  do  this  under 
the  idea  that  this  gift  of  life,  which  conditions  the 


unt/(/erniorf.A/«/ena/.,Dorpat("Zeit.schr.f.  Theol.  j  existence  of  the  creature,  comes  from  God,  and 
u.  Kirche"),  1860 :  P.  Schmidt  :  Schleiermacher  und  .  binds  it  to  God  (cf .  Job  xii.  10,  xxxiii.  4,  xxxiv. 
Spinoza,  Berlin,  1808;  T.  C.^merer:  Die  Lehre  H;  Ps.  civ.  29).  God  is  a  god  of  the  spirits  of 
,S;h'/io~«'.<,  Stuttgart,  1877.    In  English,_R.  Willis  :   all  flesh  (Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  10),  towards  man 

'the  father  of  spirits," in  distinction  from  "the 


Benedict  de  Spinoza,  London,  1870;  Fred.  Pol- 
lock :  Spinoza,  hi.i  Life  and  Philosophg,  London, 
1880  :  Knight  :  Spinoza,  Four  Essags  by  J.  P.  N. 
Laud,  Kuno   Pischer,  J.    \'an    Vtolen,  and  Ernest 


fathers  of  our  flesh  "  (Heb.  xii.  9).  Where  life  is, 
there  is  spirit,  and  the  spirit  points  to  God ;  for 
it  is  God's  sign  and  God's  possession,  and  the 


AVhii/i.  London,  1883;  Ja.mes  Martlveau  :  .S))(- i  point  at  which  God  and  the  creature  meet.  And 
iiiizn,  London  and  New  York,  1882,  2d  ed.,  1883.  we  thus  understand  how  and  what  the  Bible  speaks 
.Siiinoza's  works  were  translated  into  German  by  ,  by  the  spirit  of  man.  Soul  and  spirit  are  in  a 
B.  .Xlekbach  (Stuttgart,  1840,  5  vols.),  and  into  number  of  passages  interchangeable  (Gen.  xlv. 
French  by  Saisset  (Paris,  1842,  2d  ed.,  1861);  27,  cf.  Ps.  cxix.  175;  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  cf.  1  Kings 
the  Traclatus  theohi/ico-polilicus.  into  English,  |  xvii.  21  sq.  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4,  cf.  Gen.  xxxv.  18;  Ps. 
2d  ed.,  London,  180«;  and  the  Ethics  [by  D.  D.  j  Ixxvii.  3.  cf.  Ps.cvii.  5;  Ps.  xxxi.  5,cf.  2  Sam.  iv. 
Smith],  New  York,  1876,  and  by  AV.  H.  White,   9 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8.  cf.  Acts  xx.  10) ;  because,  in 


1883.  DK.  .in.irs  UOF.BEL 

SPIRES,  a  city  of  Bavaria  on  the  Rhine,  is 
noticeable  in  church  history  as  the  .seat  of  four 
diets  concerning  tlie  Reformation.  —  I.  The  first 
diet  was  0])eDed  June  26,  1526.     The  situation 


these,  both  are  used  in  their  primary  significance, 
i.e.,  of  the  breath,  that  by  which  man  lives,  and 
which  lives  in  him.  Yet  the  Bible  does  make 
a  distinction  between  these  terms.  Thus,  dying 
is  both  a  giviug-up  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  soul : 
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it  is  never  said  tliat  the  spirit  dies,  but  that  the 
soul  dies  (Num.  xxxi.  1!>;  .ludg.  xvi.  30;  Matt. 
X.  28:  Mark  iii.  4).  Ouly  the  soul  is  the  subject 
of  will  and  desire,  inclination  and  aversion,  pleas- 
uri-  and  disgust  (cf.  Ueut.  xii.  'JO,  xiv.  26;  1  Sam. 
ii.  Iti;  Job  xxiii.  13  ;  I's.  xlii.  2,  Ixiii.  1;  Prov. 
xxi.  10;  I.sa.  xxvi.  S;  Mic.  vii.  1,  etc.)  ;  but  soul 
an<l  spirit  are  alike  the  subject  of  perception, 
self-consciousness.  It  must  not,  however,  be  over- 
lookfd,  that  consciousness,  |>erception,  willing,  are 
attributed  to  the  heart;  and  .soul  and  spirit  are 
spoken  of  only  :is  they  concern  the  hidden  state 
to  which  these  functions  and  phenomena  belong, 
and  because  some  weight  would  be  laid  upon  it. 
Again :  the  dead  are  spoken  of  as  spirits  ^Luke 
xxiv.  37,  39;  Acts  xxiii.  8  .sij. ;  Ileb.  xii.  23; 
1  Pet.  iii.  19),  but  the  living  as  souls,  for  the  soul 
as  such  outLists  death.  Fmally,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  difference  in  the  Bible  use  of 
th»?se  words,  whereas  soul  is  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  subject  of  life,  spirit  is  never  so  used. 
S|)irit  as  an  independent  subject  is  always  some- 
thing different  from  the  human  spirit. 

This  latter  distinction  rests  upon  the  original 
difference  of  the  terms:  n'1,  jrvti/io,  "spirit,"  is 
tlie  condition,  while  i2'?J,  ijwx>/,  "soul,"  is  the 
manifestation,  of  life.  But  for  the  explanation 
of  this  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  usage,  it  is, 
of  course,  not  sufticient  always  to  call  to  mind 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  tiie  inner 
being  of  man  is  described,  now  as  spirit,  and  now 
as  .soul.  One  must  go  a  step  beyond  the  original 
relation  of  the  two  descriptions.  Granted  that 
spirit  and  soul  are  related  as  vital  principle  and 
life,  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them,  not 
only  in  conception,  but  in  fact ;  becau.se  the  spirit, 
the  principle  of  the  .soul,  is  the  divine  vital  prin- 
ciple, innnanent  in,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
individual  life.  Soul  an<l  spirit  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated as  soul  and  body,  but  they  can  be  distin- 
guished. .Spirit  is  the  principle  of  the  soul ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  spirit,  which  proceeds 
from  (iod,  and  always  bears  the  divine  vital  prin- 
ciple, that  it  sins  or  dies. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  fall 
which  lea<ls  us  to  make  the  distinction  between 
the  present  actuality  of  life  and  its  divine  origi- 
nal creation.  .Spirit  is  wherever  life  is ;  and  this 
spirit  is  the  .spirit  of  God,  but  in  a  [jeculiar  man- 
ner. This  spirit  belongs  to  man.  Not  by  the 
mere  fact  of  creation  does  the  holy  spirit  come 
to  man,  for  this  spirit  is  something  different 
from  the  human  spirit.  The  holy  spirit  is  the 
cause  of  the  soul,  not  identical  with  it.  Sin  has 
broken  the  coiineetion  between  the  human  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  (iod.  So  death  came  in  lus  the 
opposite  of  the  spirit  wrought  and  filled  et^^rnal 
life,  which  wa.s  man's  l>ffore  Ihe  fall.  .Man  now 
has  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  lie  fi-els  the  press- 
ure of  law,  and  his  inability  to  obey  it.  Through 
thi!  impartation  of  the  spirit,  man  is,  however, 
reneweil.  lie  has  life  in  its  true  scn.se.  And 
this  renewal  affects  his  whole  being  in  all  its 
relations  (Koin.  viii.  11;  2  Cor.  v.  5;  Kph.  iv. 
23,30;  1  Thess.  v.  23). 

The  distinction  between  sjiiril  and  .soul  is  the 
peculiar  charai^teristic  of  tin*  Bible's  idea  of  the 
nature  of  man.  But  thin  is  not  .saying  that 
the  IVible  U-adies  a  Iriclintdmy.  On  tin'  contrary, 
uothing  is  farther  from  it  than  such  u  tricholumy 


a.s,  for  instance,  the  Platonic.  The  biblical  tri- 
chotomy, as  we  find  it  in  1  Thess.  v.  23,  Heb.  iv. 
12,  and  which  there  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of 
sin  and  the  exiierience  of  salvation,  does  not 
exclude  a  decidedly  dichotomic  expression,  as 
1  Pet.  ii.  11,  where  the  soul  is  regarded  simply 
according  to  her  spiritual  determination  as  the 
bearer  of  the  divine  life-principle  (cf.  Phil.  i.  '27). 

Lit.  —  Beck  :  Outlines  of  Hihlical  Psychology, 
[Eug.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1877];  Delitzscr  :  A  Sys- 
tem of  Biblical  Psycliolor/y,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.. 
18()7];  Oeiileh  :  Old-Tcslamenl  Theology,  [Eng. 
revis.  trans.,  ed.  Day,  N.Y.,  18S3];  Weiss  :  Bib- 
lical Theologi/  of  the  New  Testament,  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1882,  2  vols.];  We.ndt  :  Die  Begriffe 
Fleisch  unit  Geist  im  biblinchen  Sprachgebrauch ; 
Cremer:  Biblio-theologicnl  Lexicon  of  New-Testa- 
ment Greek,  [Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh  and 
Xew  York,  1880,  s.v.;  William  P.  Dickson  :  St. 
Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Glasgow, 
18S3].  "  H.  CREMEK. 

SPIRITUALISM  is  a  term,  which,  in  it.s  wider 
sen.se,  is  often  applied  to  v.arious  forms  of  mys- 
ticism and  quietism,  a.s  repie.sentod  by  .Tacob 
Boehme,  De  Molinos,  Mine.  Guyon,  and  others; 
while  in  its  narrower,  but  now  more  common, 
sense,  it  sim]>ly  denotes  a  belief  in  a  natural  com- 
munication between  this  and  the  other  world. 
A  leafliiig  Spiritualist  pai>er.  Spiritual  Magazine, 
established  in  London  in  1800,  defines  Spiritual- 
ism as  "  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit  com- 
munion and  influx  ;  "  as  an  "effort  to  discover  all 
truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities, 
relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny;"  as  aim- 
ing, "  through  a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts, 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
govern  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe,  of  the 
relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man  to  God 
and  the  sjuritual  world."  In  this  sense  of  the 
term  the  phenomenon  has  attracted  more  physio- 
logical than  theological  interest ;  though  its  devo- 
tees pronounce  it  an  in<lispensable  weapon  in  the 
contest  with  the  religious  indilVerence,  material- 
ism, and  atheism  of  our  age. 

Spiritualism,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Spirit- 
ism, dates  back  only  to  1848.  In  that  year  it 
was  discovered  that  certiiin  rappings  which  were 
heard  in  the  house  of  John  D.  Fox  in  llydeville, 
Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  and  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  ordinary  way,  conveyed  in- 
telligent communications.  In  1850  the  two  girls 
Margaret  and  Kate  Pox  came  to  New  York;  and 
soon  "spirit-rapping,"  the  moving  of  heavy  bodies 
without  any  mechanical  agency,  involuntary  writ- 
ing, etc.,  were  phenomena  which  eveiylKuly  hivd 
witnessed,  or  heard  discussed  by  witnesses.  Still 
more  ivowerf ul  mediums  —  that  is,  iH'isons  of  such 
.sensitive  organization  that  the  spirits  can  act  u)H>n 
them  or  through  them  —  apiM-ared.  One  of  the 
most  lemurkalile  of  these  wius  Daniel  Douglas 
Home,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  who  gave  sittings 
before  NajHileon  III.  in  Paris,  and  Alexander  II.  in 
.St.  Petersburg,  (ireater  things  were  now  accoin- 
pli8he<l,  —  H|H-aking  in  foreign  languages;  lighting 
of  a  phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark:  producing 
of  ilrawiiigs,  pictures,  and  photographs;  and, 
finally,  the  complete  embodiment  of  a  departed 
spirit,  at  least  so  far  as  to  maki'  him  recognizable 
to  frienils  and  relatives.  Nnmenins  books  wen- 
written  for  and  against,  and  a  miiltitudu  of  probu- 
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lytes  were  made ;  but  a  sect  or  party,  properly  so 
speaking,  was  not  formed. 

Tlie  S|iintualists  generally  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  considering  Christ  simply  as  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  not  in  any 
essential  point  different  from  the  founders  of  the 
other  great  historical  religions.  They  also  gen- 
erally reject  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  devil, 
though  they  believe  in  evil  spirits,  ascribing  to 
them  a  power  over  man  which  may  amount  to 
possession.  But  they  all  believe  in  a  future  life, 
and  in  a  natural,  not  miraculous,  comnnmication 
between  that  life  and  life  on  earth.  The  idea  of 
miracles  they  have  completely  discarded,  and  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  they  accept  as  natural 
though  unexplained  facts.  Life  on  earth  they 
consider  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come ; 
but,  when  the  transition  from  the  one  phase  of 
life  to  the  other  takes  place  through  death,  no 
Ttry  great  change  occurs.  The  new  life  is  only 
a  supplement  to  the  old,  and  in  its  initial  state 
almast  wholly  determined  by  the  character  of 
that.  Communications  between  these  two  spheres 
of  life  have  always  been  possible,  though  under 
certain  conditions  of  which  we  as  yet  have  only 
very  slight  knowledge ;  but  the  motives  which 
bring  the  spirits  to  reveal  themselves  to  us  are 
simply  love  and  mercy,  a  desire  to  convince  man 
of  the  existence  of  a  future  life. 

Lit.  —  R.  D.  Owen  :  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 
nf  Another  World  (Phila.,  ISGU)  and  The  Debata- 
ble Land  beticeen  this  World  and  the  Next,  N.Y., 
1872 ;  Home  :  Incidents  in  my  Life,  N.Y.,  i.,  1862, 
ii.,  1872,  iii.,  1875;  De  Morgan  :  From  Matter  to 
Spirit,  London,  1863;  Sargent:  Planchelte,  or 
the  Despair  of  Science,  Boston,  1869 ;  Crookes  : 
Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualis7n,  Lon- 
don, 1.S7  1  ;  \V.\r.LACE  :  (Jn  Miracles  and  Modern 
SpiriliKilism,  Liindon,  1875. 

SPITTA,  Karl  Johann  Philipp,  a  distinguished 
German  hymn-writer;  was  b. in  Hanover,  Aug.  1, 
1801 ;  d.  in  Burgdorf,  Sept.  28, 18.59.  His  mother, 
a  converted  Jewess,  was  left  a  widow  in  1805. 
Sent  to  school,  Spitta's  studies  were  interrupted 
fcr  four  years  by  a  dangerous  sickness.  At  the 
clise  of  this  period  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  clock- 
m^ker.  Continuing  his  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  private,  he  again  entered  school  in  1818,  and  in 
lt21  passed  to  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  where 
he  studied  theology.  His  faith  wavered  for  a 
tii  ne,  and  he  associated  with  the  circle  to  which 
Heinrich  Heine  belonged.  It  was  re-assured  by 
the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Tholuck  and  De  Wette. 
From  1821  to  1828  he  acted  as  private  tutor 
at  Liine.  near  Liiiieluirt;',  then  became  co-pastor  at 
Sudwalil ;  and  alti-r  IniMimj  ]iastorates  at  Ilanichi 
(1830)  and  Wecliliolt  (1837),  he  was  made  .sh;(()-- 
indcnl  at  Wittingen,  Liineburg  (1853),  and  at 
Burgdorf  (1859).  His  success  as  a  pastor  and 
preacher  brought  him  calls  in  1844  and  1846  to 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld.  In  1855  he  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  university  of  (jdt- 
ti.igen.  Spitta  was  a  man  of  deep  pietj',  and 
earnestness  of  faith.  He  excelled  as  a  pastor. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  hymns.  In  Jlay,  1826, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  In  tlie  way  that  I  used  to 
si  ig,  I  now  sing  no  more.  I  consecrate  my  life 
ai  d  my  love,  and  also  my  .song,  to  the  Lord.  His 
lo'e  is  the  one  great  theme  of  all  my  songs,  and 
it  a  the  longing  of  the  Christian  hymnist  to  praise 


and  magnify  him  adequately."  He  stands  along- 
side of  Albert  Kiia|ip  as  the  be.st  and  sweetest  of 
the  recent  (ii'miaM  livmn-writers.  It  was  not  till 
1833  that  he  acceded  to  the  repeated  requests  of 
friends,  and  published  a  collection  of  hynnis  in 
Psalter  unil  Ilarfe  (Psaltery  and  Harp),  wliich  has 
gone  through  many  editions.  A  second  collec- 
tion appeared  in  1843,  and  a  third  in  18(il  (edited 
by  Professor  Adolf  Peters.  [Among  Spitta's  best 
hymns  are  Ein  lieUich  Loos  ist  uns  gefallen  ("  Our 
lot  is  fallen  in  pleasant  places  "),  O  Jesu  tneine 
Sonne  ("  O  blessed  Son,  whose  splendor  "),  0  selig 
Haus  wo  man  dick  aufyenommen  ("  O  happy  house  ! 
O  home  supremely  blest"),  all  translated  by 
Massie,  I860.]  See  Life  of  Spitta  by  ML-nkel, 
Leipzig,  1861,  and  Peters's  edition  of  the  Psalter 
und  Harfe.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

SPONDANUS  (Henri  de  Sponde),  b.  at  Mau- 
le'on,  Jan.  6,  1568;  d.  at  Toulouse,  May  18,  1643. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Reformed  faith  at  Orthez ; 
studied  law,  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  was,  by  the  writings  of  Bellarmin  and  Du 
Perron,  induced  to  embrace  Romanism  in  1595; 
went  to  Rome ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1606,  and 
was  in  1626  made  bishop  of  Pamiers.  He  pub- 
lished an  abbreviation  of  BaroxH's's  Antiales, 
Paris,  1612,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  trans- 
lated into  other  languages ;  also  a  continuation 
from  1127  to  1622.  NEUDECKER. 

SPONSORS.     See  Baptism,  p.  202. 

SPORTS,  Book  of,  a  royal  proclamation  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Morton  for  James  I.,  issued  by  that 
king  in  1618  ;  republished  by  Charles  I.,  under 
the  direction  of  Laud,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign.  Its  object  was  to  encourage  those  peojile 
who  had  attended  divine  service  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  Sunday  after  evening  prayers  in  sucii 
"lawful  recreation"  as  daucing,  archery,  leaping, 
vaulting.  May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  Morris  dances, 
setting  of  May-poles,  etc.  The  proclamation  was 
aimed  at  the  Puritans,  and  Charles  required  it  to 
be  read  in  every  parish  church.  The  majoritj-  of 
the  Puritan  ministers  refused  to  obey,  and  some 
were  in  consequence  susjiended.  See  Eadie  : 
Eccles.  Cyclop.,  s.v.,  where  the  full  text  is  given. 

SPOTSWOOD  (SPOTISWOOD),  John,  Scotch 
prelate;  b.  at  Mid-Calder,  near  Edinburgli,  1565; 
d.  in  London,  Dec.  26, 1639.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
parson  at  Calder,  in  1583,  \\lien  oidy  eighteen. 
In  1601  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Lennox  as 
chaplain  in  his  embassy  to  France,  and  in  1603 
James  VI.  to  England.  In  1603  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Gla.sgow,  and  privy-councillor  for 
Scotland.  In  1615  he  was  transferred  to  St, 
.Andrews,  so  that  he  became  primate  and  metro- 
politan. On  June  IS,  1633,  he  crowned  Charles  L 
at  Ilolyrood,  In  1635  he  was  made  ciiancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
introduce  the  Litui'gy  into  the  Church  of  .Scotland, 
which  occasioned  the  rebellion  (1637).  When  the 
Covenant  was  signed  (1638),  he  retired  in  disap- 
pointment to  London,  He  wrote  The  History  of 
the  Church  artd  Stale  of  Scotland  (203-1625),  Lon- 
don, 1655;  best  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1847-51,  3  vols., 
with  life  of  tlie  author. 

SPRAGUE,  William  Buell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Anddvcr,  Conn..  Oct  16,  1795;  d.  at  Flushing, 
L.I.,  N.Y.,  May  7,  1876.  He  was  graduated  witn 
honor  from  Yale  College  in  1«15;  was  tutor  for 
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about  a  year  in  llie  family  of  Major  Li'wis  (wlioso 
wife  w;us  the  adopted  daughter  of  Washington), 
at  Woodlawn,  near  Mount  Vernon;  entered  the 
rrincetoii  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
181(5;  was  graduated  in  1819,  and  immediately 
settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  l-athrop,  who  was  then  eighty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  had  sjient  his  whole  professional  life 
of  sixty-three  years  in  that  parLsh.  Dr.  Lathrop 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Spragiie  was 
left  sole  pastor.  In  1829  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  .Mbany  to 
become  its  pastor ;  and  here  he  pa.ssed  the  succeed- 
in  5  forty  years  of  his  life,  and  closed  the  period  of 
active  labor  by  resignation  of  his  charge  in  18(i9. 
Hi  then  removed  his  residence  from  Albany  to 
Fiu.shing,  L.I.,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  In  IS'M  Columbia  College  con- 
feTed  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.I).  :  he  received 
thi  .same  honor  from  Harvard  in  184'S,  and  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  I'rinceton  in  1869. 

Among  the  preachers  and  public  speakers  of 
this  country.  Dr.  Sprague  attained  very  high  emi- 
nence. In  1848  he  delivered  the  oration  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  .Society  at  Harvard,  in  1800 
the  annual  address  to  the  Yale  alumni,  and  in 
1863  the  di.scour.se  to  the  alumni  of  the  Princeton 
Seminary  upon  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  that  institution.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  sermons  and  occasional  discour.ses  were 
published  by  request.  He  was  a  voluminous  au- 
thor. He  published  more  than  a  dozen  separate 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Letters 
from  Europe  (1828),  Lectures  on  Heiivnls  (1832), 
Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  1).  Griffin  (1H38),  Ai<ls  to 
Earl;/  Retiyion  (1817),  Worils  to  a  Young  Man's 
Conscience  (18-18),  Visits  to  European  Celebrities 
(185.^),  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  John  and  William 
A.  McDowell  (1804),  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse  (1874). 

The  great  literary  work  of  his  life,  however, 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "biographer  of 
the  church,"  wa.s  the  .iniials  of  the  American  I'ul- 
p\',  begun  in  18.'52,  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  aee,  of  which  nine  large  octavo  volumes  were  ' 
published,  and  the  manu.script  of  the  tenth  and 
concluiling  volume  completed  for  ]>ublication,  be- 
fore his  ileath.     Vols.  i.  and  ii.  are  devoted  to 
the  Trinitarian  Congregationalists ;  vqIs.  iii.  and  ' 
iv.,  to  the  Presbyterians ;  vol   v.,  to  the  Kpiscopa-  j 
lians;  vol.  vi  ,  to  the  linj>tists;  vol.  vil.,  to  the' 
MethoflisU ;  vol.  viii.,  to  the  rnitarians;  vol.  ix., 
to  the  Lutheran,  Keformed,  Associati',  Associate  ' 
Reformed,  .ind  Reformed  Presbyterian;  and  the  I 
unpublished  volinne  includes  (Quakers,   (Jerman  I 
R<!forined,  Moravian,  Cundierland  Presbyterian,  I 
Freewill   Uaptisl,  Sweden borgian,  and  Universal-! 
ist.     The  vohiines  are  made  nii  of  biograj)hicnl 
Bket<;hes  of  all  the  jirominent  clergymen  of  each  I 
denomination,  from  thi-  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  close  of  the  year  IS.'if).     'I'he  work  ' 
Contains  about  fifteen  hundn-d  of  these  sketches; 
anil  to  each  sketch  are  apiiended,  as  far  ns  practi- 
cable, letters  of  nenioiial  recollect  ions  contrd>uted 
by  writers  who  had  intimately  known  the  clergy-  , 
men  commemorated.     In  the  preparation  of  this, 
work.    Dr.    .Sprague   received   cordial    assistance ' 
fpim  the  eminent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  each 
denomination,  and  probably  had  a  more  extended  ' 


acquaintance  throughout  the  churches  of  this 
country  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His 
successor  at  Albany,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Upson,  in  his 
commemorative  discourse,  referred  to  the  A  nnals 
as  follows :  — 

"  This  book  of  our  venerated  friend  is  successful. 
It  may  have  yielded  noaile<iuate  pecuniary  cuuj|>eu- 
sation;  it  luav  not  l>e  drawn  fmni  tliecirrulatinK  lilira- 
ries,  nor  sold  at  the  liuok-stalls:  hut  it  is  so  peculiar, 
it  tills  its  own  sphere  .so  completely,  it  can  never  bo 
supplanted.  It  is  u  treasury  iif  Christian  exanjjiles. 
It  IS  the  testimony  of  a  iloud  of  witnesses.  It  is  a 
I  lironiili- c.f  till  ivirlastiiig  rhiirih.  Its  authr.r  has 
iiliiitilieil  liiiiisilf  with  fJoiT  as  his  agent  in  fultilliuK 
his  promise,  that  '  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance. '" 

Dr.  Sprague  w!is  thus  described  by  an  old  and 
intimate  friend.  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  in  the  Con- 
rjrer/alionalist  of  May  24,  1870  :  — 

"  In  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Sprague  was  a 
very  notable  man.  More  than  six  feet  in  stature, 
erert.  large-framed,  and  well-proportioned,  with  a 
grand  head  and  dark-lirown  liair  (which  was  un- 
changed to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his  eighty-seeoiul 
year),  he  was  sure  to  be  obseiveil  in  ainiust  any  as- 
sembly. His  bearing  was  natural  as  of  one  entirely 
self-possessed,  and  the  exi>ressi(>n  of  his  countenance 
pleasing:  so  thjit,  while  he  inipre.s.sed  by  his  dignity, 
he  yet  attracted  by  a  certain  kindliness  and  siinpii- 
city  of  manner  which  at  onie  set  even  a  stranger 
entirily  at  ease  with  him.  In  cuiiversatiun  one  was 
sure  to  liml  liiiii  aiiiiiiutid,  clieirful.  rirh  in  material 
ilerived  from  reading,  travel,  iiinl  iiiti-n-uurse  with 
men,  yel  as  ready  to  listen  as  to  talk,  and  chieHy  in- 
tent on  imparting  the  utmost  possible  pleasure  to  his 
friend  or  visitor.  He  had  come  into  per.sonal  contact 
with  many  distinguished  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  he  likid  to  desi-ribe  them,  to  relate  an- 
ecdotes of  their  pi-iiiliiirities,  and  to  rejieat  what 
they  had  Hnely  said,  or  eloipient  passages  from  their 
writings.  ]!<■  did  this  with  great  felii-ity.  No  one 
could  spend  an  hour  with  him,  and  not  be  con.seious 
of  having  enjoyed  a  rare  pleasure.  Of  all  that  makes 
a  Christian  gentleman  he  was  certainly  a  rare  exam- 
ple." 

EDWAKI)   E.   SI'KAOt'E. 

SPRENG,  Jakob  (generally  called  Probst,  from 
his  being  prajmsitiis  in  an  Augustine  convent  in 
Antwerp),  d.  at  Bremen,  June  ;10,  l.')02.  He  was 
one  of  Luther's  first  adherents  in  the  Netherlands ; 
preached  his  views  in  Antwerp,  and  founded  a 
Lutheran  congregation  there,  out  was  arrested, 
and  compelled  to  recant;  went  to  Spern,  hi.<j 
native  city, and  continued  topieach  the  Reforma- 
tion; was  arrested  a  second  time,  but  escaped  to 
Wittenberg;  and  was  in  1524  appointed  preacher 
at  Bremen,  w  hei-e  the  Reformation  was  estiibljshed 
iti  l.Vi'i.  He  left  some  miiujr  treatises.  .See  . I.  (J. 
Neumann's  preface  to  SjinMig's  edition :  M.  Lutheri 
Commrntarius  in  .lonnnis  epistotiim,  etc.,  I.,<'ipzijBf, 
17(18;  and  esjK'ciallv  the  rare  book  of  .Skki.kn  : 
D,   rim  ./.   l'ro,msili,'l.n\<crk.  1717.  Kl.u.sK, 

SPRING,  Gardiner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian, 
b.  al  Newliurypiirt,  .Mass.,  I'eb.  L'l.  178;i;  d.  ii\ 
New- York  City.  Aug.  1-^,  1873.  He  was  gnulu- 
ated  from  Yale  College,  \H*ii;  (aught  in  Bermuda 
until  1K07  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  I8tlN  ;  abandoned 
law  for  theology,  and  stmlied  al  Aiidover  Thi-o- 
logical  Seminary,  18( IK- 10;  or<laineil  pastor  of  thn 
Brick  (Presbyterian)  Church,  Aug.  «,  1810,  and 
held  (he  jHisition  till  his  death.  The  first  four 
years  of  his  ministry  were  years  of  steady,  tpiiet 
"growth;  but  from  i>^M  to"l.s;U  tliere  were  fn'- 
cpieiit  revivals,  the  ri'siilt  of  (iod's  blessing  niKin 
his  faithful   preaching,  and    utterly  indepenifent 
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of  umchiuery.  During  this  period  be  took  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  ISible  Society 
(1816),  American  Tract  Society  (LS25),  and  Ameri- 
can Home  ^Missionary  Society  (IS'iC).  From  1834 
to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  tliere  were  no  revivals ; 
but  there  was  steady  growth,  and  in  himself  great 
increase  in  his  power  as  a  preacher.  It  was  then 
that  he  used  the  press  to  extend  his  usefulness, 
and  published  a  number  of  vohmies  of  connected 
discourses.  Ilis  congregation  first  met  in  Beek- 
man  Street,  but  in  1856  removed  to  theii-  present 
church.  Fifth  Avenue  aud  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
After  1861  he  had  a  colleague.  His  ministry,  both 
for  length  and  power,  is  remarkable.  His  princi- 
pal publications  are  Essays  on  the  Distinguishing 
Traits  of  Christian  Character.  New  York,  1813 ; 
Fragments  from  the  Stmly  of  a  Pastor,  1838;  Obli- 
gations of  the  ]Vorl(l  to  the  Bible,  1839  ;  The  Attrac- 
tion of  the  Cross,  1846:  The  Bible  not  of  Man,  1847; 
The  Power  of  the  Pulpit,  1848;  The  Mercy-Seat, 
1850;  First  Things,  1S51,  2  vols.;  The  Glory  of 
Christ,  1852,  2  vols.  ;  The  Contrast  between  Good 
and  Bad  Men,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  Pulpit  Ministration, 
1864,  2  vols. ;  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring,  1866,  2  vols, 
(his  autobiography).  See  the  Memorial  Discourse 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  0.\Muki!ay,  Xew  York,  [1873]. 

'spring,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Northbridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1746;  d.  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
March  4,  1819,  in  the  seventy-fourth  jear  of  his 
age.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  1771 ; 
a  classmate  and  room-mate  there  with  President 
James  Madison.  The  friendship  between  these 
two  men  remained  uninterrupted  through  life ; 
although  Spring  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  and 
a  determined  opposer  of  iladisou's  administra- 
liou. 

He  began  the  study  of  theology  with  his  par- 
ticular friend,  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  president 
of  Nassau  Hall.  He  continued  the  study  with 
"Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  Dr. 
Stephen  West.  ^Vitli  the  three  divines  last 
named  he  became  very  intimate,  as  likewise  with 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  had  been  Spring's 
tutor  at  Nassau  Hall.  He  coincided,  however,  in 
his  theological  opinions,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Xathanael  Emmons,  more  nearly  than  with  any 
other  man. 

In  1775  he  connected  himself,  as  a  chaplain  of 
the  Continental  army,  with  a  volunteer  corps  of 
eleven  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  AVith  this  corps  he  marched  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  He  stood  with  Col. 
Burr  on  the  Plains  of  Abram  when  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery fell.  At  Nassau  Hall  he  had  become  in- 
terested in  his  college- mate,  Aaron  Burr.  This 
interest  was  deepened  as  he  became  more  inti- 
mate with  Burr  during  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Canada.  After  the  death  of  Hamilton,  in  1804, 
Dr.  Spring,  although  a  distant  relative  of  Burr, 
published  a  terrilic  sermon  against  duelling,  aud 
did  not  spare  either  the  murderer  or  the  nmrdered. 

Dr.  Spring  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  iu  Newburyport,  Mass..  forty-one 
years  and  seven  months.  He  was  ordained  Aug. 
6,  1777 ;  was  a  distinguished  patriot  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  1812.  He  was 
eminently  a  doctrinal  preacher,  vigorous,  digni- 
fied, commanding,  subduing.  He  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  churches  for  the  impulse  which 


he  gave  to  the  cause  of  theological  education 
between  the  years  1777  and  1819.  To  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  one  man,  may  be  traced  the  ori- 
gin of  at  least  four  important  institutions  of 
learning.  To  him  and  Eliphalet  Pearson  may  be 
ascribed  the  founding  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man, 
is  due  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  —  a  society  which  trained  the 
principal  men  by  whom  the  American  Board  of 
Connnissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  first 
conducted.  To  Dr.  Spring  or  Dr.  'Worcester,  or 
both  united,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  forming  the  American  Board. 

Twenty-six  of  Dr.  Sprhig's  published  sermons 
are,  some  doctrinal,  some  political,  some  addressed 
to  charitable  societies,  some  to  children.  His 
most  memorable  theological  treatises  are  his  Dia- 
logue on  the  Nature  of  Duly,  1784 :  his  Moral  Dis- 
quisitions and  Strictures  on  the  Rer.  [Professor] 
David  Tappan's  Letters  [in  reply  to  the  Dialogue], 
2d  ed.,  1815.  He  also  publi.shed  The  Youth's  As- 
sistant, or  a  Series  of  Theological  Questions  and 
Answers,  1818,  aud  a  large  number  of  essays  in 
The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  of  which 
he  was  an  editor.  Ep-n.vkDS  A.  PARK. 

STABAT  MATER  are  the  finst  words  of  the 
famous  hymn  of  Jacopone  da  Todi  (d.  1306),  and 
mean  "  The  mother  was  standing."  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  hymn  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  is  one  of  the 
softest,  sweetest,  and  chastest  lyrics  in  Christian 
literature.  Suggested  by  the  scene  depicted  in 
John  xix.  25,  it  describes  with  tender  feeling  the 
piercing  agony  of  !Mary  at  the  cross.  It  has  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  musical  composition  to  Nanini 
(about  1620),  Palestrina  (whose  music  is  the  best, 
and  is  sung  at  Rome  on  Palm-Sunday),  Astorga 
(about  1700),  Pergolese  (about  1736),  Haydn,  and 
Rossini  (whose  composition,  according  to  Palmer, 
may  be  compared  to  a  mater  dolorosa  painted 
standing  under  the  cross,  and  clad  in  a  Parisian 
court-dress).  The  original  is  in  ten  stanzas 
(AVackerxagkl,  i.  136.  162:  Moxe,  ii.  147-154; 
Daniel,  ii.  133).  Lisco  {Slahat  Mater,  Berlin, 
1843)  gives  fifty-three  German  and  several  Dutch 
translations.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  Caswall,  Mant,  Coles,  Benedict, 
etc.  One  of  the  best  translations,  ■■  At  the  cross 
her  station  keeping,"  is  found  in  Scuakk's  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  169.  Dr.  Coles's  translation,  begin- 
ning "  Stood  the  afilicted  mother  weeping,"  is  also 
very  excellent.  See  Jacopoxe  da  Todi  and  the 
literature  there  given. 

Another  Stabat  Mater  celebrates  the  joy  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  the  former 
celeurates  her  grief  at  the  cross,  and  may  be 
called  the  "  Mater  speciosa  "  as  distinct  from  the 
"Mater  dolorosa."  It  was  published  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Italian  poems  of  J-icopone  at  Brescia, 
14!).'),  but  attracted  no  attention  till  Ozanam  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  in  his  work  on  the 
Franciscan  poets  (Paris,  1852),  and  John  Mason 
Neale,  an  English  translation  shortly  before  his 
death  (1866).  It  is  not  equal  to  the  Mater  dolo- 
rosa, and  seems  to  be  an  imitation  by  another 
hand.  It  was  di.scussed  by  P.  Schaff  in  Hours  at 
Home  (a  monthly  magazine).  New  York,  May, 
1867,  and  translated  again  by  Era.stus  C.  Benedict, 
Hymn  of  Hildebert,  etc.,  New  York,  1869,  p.  20. 
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STACKHOUSE,  Thomas,  Cliuixh  oi  Kiii^laml, 
li.  Itj^O  ;  bt-caiuc  vicar  of  Ueeiiliaiii,  Berkshire, 
wliere  he  died,  (^ct.  11,  1702.  He  is  remembered 
lor  his  Xew  lliilon/  iif  lite  IIoli/  liihli,  j'riim  the 
lieyinninfi  of  llie  wvrlil  to  tin'  eslnUishineut  of  Chrin- 
lianity  (Loiiduii,  17;J2,  2  vols,  folio;  frequently  re- 
published and  reprinted;  best  ed.  by  G.  Cileig  and 
Kewar,  18:J()),  and  liis  Complete  body  of  dicinity 
(1729;  3.1  e.l..  17.'..'<). 

STAHL,  Friedrich  Julius,  b.  at  Muuicb,  Jan. 
Hi.  1SU2;  d.  at  Bruckeiiau,  Aug.  10,  1«C1.  lie 
^^a8  of  Jewisli  parentage,  but  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  his  .seventeentii  year  :  four  yeais  after- 
wards, his  whole  family  followed  his  e.\aiuple. 
lie  studied  jurisi>rudence  at  Wiirzburg,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Erlangen  ;  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  Krlangen  in  1^32,  and  in  Berlin  in  1810.  In 
Berlin  he  gathered  crowded  audiences,  not  only 
of  juridical  students,  but  at  times,  also,  of  edu- 
cated people  in  general :  as,  for  instance,  in  1850, 
wiien  he  lectured  on  The  I'resenl  Party-J'osilion  in 
(.'liurc/i  and  State  :  which  lectures  were  published 
after  his  death  by  W.  Hertz,  Berlin,  ISG.J.  He 
also  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  state-gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  and  took  a  very  active 
|>art  in  Prussian  politics.  His  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary talent  .soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
jiroininent  leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  both 
in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Democracy 
and  free-thinking  he  understood,  and  was  not 
afraid  of;  but  he  bated  liberalism  and  rational- 
isMK  The  former  is  revolution,  he  said ;  but  tlie 
latter  is  dis.solution.  His  ideas  are  clearly  defined 
in  his  Die  I'liiln.iophie  ileK  Reclits,  18;J0,  thoroughly 
revised  in  1847,  vol.  i.,  under  the  title,  (Jischiclite 
der  Jieclit.t/iliilosopliie,  vol.  ii.,  lieclits-  uuil  Slauts- 
lelire.  Of  the  fundamental  problems  of  human 
life,  ke  considered  two  solutions  as  possible,  both 
piiilosophically  and  juridically, — one  on  the  biisis 
of  jiantheism,  and  one  on  tin-  basis  of  faith  in  a 
personal  (Jod  who  has  revealecl  himself  to  man; 
one  giving  the  absolute  ix)wer  to  the  mass  of  tlie 
|>eople,  the  majority,  and  one  organizing  the 
.State  after  the  idea  of  the  highest  j>er.sonality,  as 
a  uphere  of  ethical  action.  What  lay  between 
those  two  extremes  he  despised  ;us  destitute  of 
character.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  two  |ki.s- 
Mibie  solutions  as  e(jually  good  :  on  the  contrary, 
fi'iim  the  depths  of  his  conviction  he  cried  out, 
••  .\i)  majority,  but  authority  1 "  Xow  lu-re,  perhaps, 
hiu^  he  set  forth  his  ideas  mure  forcibly  and  more 
)>oiiitedly  than  in  tlie  two  Senilsc/ueilieu  he  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Hengstenlterg  controversy  in  l8l.j. 
Ill  l.^lO  afi|x-ared  his  Die  Kiixlienverfastiiny  nacli 
/.t/iii  und  Ilirhl  der  /'rolisldnleti,  in  which  he  sul»- 
Jects  the  three  systems  jirevailiiig  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  —  the  episcopal,  the  terrilorial,  and  the 
<cillegial  system  —  to  a  searching  exatnination, 
recomiueii(liiig  the  hrst.  The  constitution  of  the 
Keformed  Church  has  not  found  an  eipial  treat- 
ment. He  was  an  able  advocate  of  high  l>utheraii 
orthodoxy,  and  an  intimate  frieiiil  of  Heiigsten- 1 
berg.  In  his  Die  hilhirinclie  Kirclie  und  die  I'nion  , 
(ItitJO)  he  went  so  far  in  his  opposition  to  the  union 
of  the  two  I'rot<'stant  chiirclii's  as  to  declare  thai 
Luther  at  .Marburg,  refusing  to  join  hands  with 
Zwingli,  was  a.s  great  as  Lutlierat  Worms.  Among  ' 
his  otluu-  works  are  Der  rhristliche  Stnat  und  stm  \ 
Verl>iUl)ii.'(K  :n  J)ei.imu.i  uud  ./udml/ium,  ISI7;  l>rr\ 
Protctlanlimnut  aU  jioUluichea  I'rincip,  IbOU,  etc.  I 


.See  (iKOK.N  VAN  I'RINSTEKER  :  Ter  nageduclitenit 
ran  Staid.  Hague.  KUDOLPU  KOGEL. 

STANCARO,  Francesco,  b.  at  Mantua,  1501; 
d.  at  .Sidbiiilz.  rolami,  Nov.  12,  1.574.  .\s  a  friend 
of  the  Kef(]rmatioi],  he  was  in  1543  compelled  to 
leave  Italy.  In  1.040  lie  published  a  Hebrew 
grammar  at  Basel,  and  in  1550  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cracow.  His  relation, 
however,  to  the  Ileforination,  was  soon  discov- 
ered, and  he  was  ariested ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
was  in  1551  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Kijnigsberg,  and  the  next  year  at  Kraukfurt-on- 
the-(>der.  There  he  immediately  entered  into  the 
Osiandrian  controversy,  and  published  his  Apolo- 
gia contra  Osiandrum,  in  which  he  .set  forth  his 
IJeculiar  ideas  of  Christ  as  being  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  only  on  account  of  his 
human  nature.  The  ide;is  caused  great  scandal ; 
and  Stancaro  went  first  to  I'oland,  then  to  Hun- 
gary, where  he  took  active  part  in  the  controver- 
sy between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Itefornied. 
Having  returned  to  Poland  in  1558,  he  settled 
at  Pinczow,  and  came  naturally  in  contact  with 
the  Italian  Antitriiiitarians  active  in  Poland, — 
Blandrata,  Lisinauini,  and  others.  In  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Polish  Protestant  and  the 
German  and  Swiss  Keformers  concerning  the  Ital- 
ian Unitariauisin,  which  was  spreading  in  the 
country,  some  regard  was  also  paiil  to  Stancaro 
and  his  anti-Osiandrian  ideas ;  and  he  publislied 
in  1501  De  Trinitate.  But  though  he  gathered 
some  juipils,  called  "  Stancarists,"  he  soon  fell  into 
oblivion.  II.  SCUMIDT. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Earl  .stunliopH.  and  niece-  of  William  Pitt,  the 
great  Karl  ol  Chatljain:  h.  in  London,  March  12, 
177C;  d.  at  Jun  in  the  Lebanon,  .lune  23,  1839. 
She  was  the  private  secretary  and  confidante  of 
her  distinguished  uncle,  and  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily from  her  twentieth  year  until  his  death,  1800, 
w  hen,  unable  to  live  in  her  accustomed  style  u)X)a 
the  tw  elve  hundred  pounds  yearly  stijX'nd  granted 
her  as  the  ward  of  the  nation,  she  retired  to  a 
solitude  in  Wales,  and  in  1810  to  Syria;  and  in 
1813  she  established  herself  at  the  deserted  con- 
vent of  Mar  Klias,  near  Jun,  and  eight  miles  from 
Sidon,  where  she  lived  until  her  death,  exerting 
a  remarkable  infliu'iiee  upon  the  .\ralis  around. 
Iler.-iervants  were  Albanians;  her  house,  a  fortress 
which  afforded  shelter  to  the  |M'r8ecnted.  She 
dicsseil  like  an  emir,  ruled  despotically,  practised 
astrology,  and  jireaehed  a  creed  compounded  of 
Bible  and  Koran.  She  was  eccentric  Ui  the  verge 
of  insanity.  .S-e  her  Memoirs,  London,  1845, 
3  vols.,  2ired..  1h4(J;  Tlie  Seren  Years'  Travels  of 
Ladi/  /l,sl,r  Slanliojw,  1840,  3  vols. 

STANISLAUS,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  (lie  patron- 
saint  of  1'o1:iimI;  was  l«.  near  Cracow  ,  July  20,  UlilO, 
and,  after  stiiiluiig  canonical  law  at  Gne.seii  ami 
Paris,  enteri'd  the  clerical  profession.  He  wiis  a 
stern  a.scetic,  distributed  his  patrimony  amongst 
the  |)oor,  and  boldly  denounced  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousneas  of  Bole.slos  II.,  king  of  Poland, 
whom  he  finally  excominiinicated.  In  revenge, 
the  king  had  Slanislaus  miinlered  while  he  was 
ci'U'bratiiig  nia.ss  near  Cracow,  .May  8,  l(l7il.  Mir- 
acles are  ascribed  to  the  bishop,  Uith  alive  and 
dead.  In  1254  Innocent  IV.  placed  him  among 
the  saiiiLs.  Many  altars  and  churehi's  were  built 
to  his  memory  in  Poland.     His  day  is  Muy  7.    See 
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Stani.tlai  vita,  Colo<;iie,  1016.     Roepell  :  Gesch. 
Polens.  Haiiib.,  ISll).  i.  19!»  sqq.      KEIDECKER. 

STANISLAUS,  St.,  was  b.  Oct.  20,  looO,  at 
Kostcou,  Poland ;  d.  iu  Koine,  Aug.  15,  15(58.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna;  had  a 
vision  of  two  angels  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
urged  him  to  become  a  Jesuit ;  sought  admission 
to  the  order  at  Vienna,  which  was  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  father's  aversion  to  the  step;  and 
finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  Oct. 
28,  l667.  He  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
on  account  of  his  severe  ascetic  practices  was  be- 
atified bv  Clement  VIII.  in  1604.     >-EUDECKER. 

STANLEY,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  b.  Dec.  13,  1815, 
was  son  of  Kdward  Stanley,  at  that  time  rector 
of  Alderley,  in  Cheshire;  d.  in  Loudon,  July  18, 
1&81.  In  the  village  made  memorable  from  being 
hii  birthplace,  he  spent  his  childhood  under  the 
foUering  care  of  his  father  and  mother,  whose 
admirable  characters  he  has  embalmed  in  a  vol- 
uue  of  family  memoirs.  Their  influence  on  him 
for  good  was  very  great,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added 
the  effect  of  intercourse  with  the  Leycesters,  amia- 
ble and  interesting  relatives  ou  the  mother's  side. 
The  scenery  of  Alderley  Edge,  its  pine-trees  and 
beacon-tower,  also  the  rectory-garden,  with  bird- 
cages hung  among  the  roses,  no  doubt  served  to 
stimulate  the  child's  active  imagination.  When 
eight  years  old  he  was  remarkable  for  retentive- 
ness  of  memory,  —  a  faculty  which  was  singularly 
powerful  in  after-life.  But  this  was  associated 
w'th  an  incapacity  for  mathematical  studies,  and 
even  a  sum  in  arithmetic  puzzled  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  In  January,  1829,  he  was  entered  as 
a  schoolboy  at  Rugby ;  and  there  he  esliibited  the 
araiableness  and  decision  so  well  described  in 
"  Tom  Brown,"  and  came  under  the  formative 
power  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  prince  of  school- 
masters, to  whom  he  owed  much  of  the  mental 
aj'd  moral  strength  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  He  early 
slowed  a  fondness  for  history,  and,  as  he  records, 
"jot  through  all  Mitford  and  aU  Gibbon,  and 
several  smaller"  authors.  Rugby  became  to 
Stanley  a  second  home :  and,  when  he  had  received 
the  last  of  five  prizes,  his  master  said  to  him, 
"  Thank  you,  Stanley :  we  have  nothing  more  to 
give." 

He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Balliol  at  Oxford  in 
1833,  and  signalized  his  undergraduateship  by  a 
prize-poem  entitled  The  Gipsies.  His  father  was 
made  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1837 ;  and  there,  of 
course,  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  vacations :  in 
no  other  way  did  he  become  connected  with  the 
old  East-Anglican  city.  He  undertook  a  tour  in 
Greece  in  1840-11,  and  there,  as  was  his  wont, 
studied  nature  on  its  poetical  side  and  in  its  his- 
torical relations,  and  returned  to  the  university 
full  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  derived  from 
tiie  acquaintance  he  formed  with  the  classic  scene- 
ry amidst  which  he  wandered.  He  soon  com- 
menced as  college-tutor,  and  the  attachment  he 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  foretold  what 
was  to  be  the  result  of  his  social  intercourse  in 
after-years.  His  lectures  on  history  and  divinity 
awakened  much  attention,  and  gave  promise  of 
what  he  subsequently  accomplished  as  a  populiir 
lecturer  and  author.  Sermons  and  Essai/s  on  the 
Apostolic  Age,  in  which  he  broke  up  now  ground 
by  dwelling  on  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 


apostles,  were  published  in  1846  ;  but  before  that, 
in  1844,  he  made  a  mark  ou  biographical  litera- 
ture by  his  Life  of  Arnohl,  a  book  said  at  the 
time  to  set  everybody  talking  about  the  hero, 
rather  than  the  author,  —  a  sign  of  the  w  ouder- 
ful  success  he  had  achieved.  He  was  appointed 
secretarj-  to  the  first  Oxford  Commission,  which 
resulted  iu  considerable  improvements  of  univer- 
sity education ;  and,  watching  the  progress  of 
theological  controversy,  he  wrote  in  1850  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Gorham  Judgment,  the  harbinger  of 
several  successive  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, which  he  afterwards  published. 

In  1851  he  became  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  and 
then  entered  on  the  second  stage  of  his  public 
life.  There  he  wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  and  his  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury:  and,  having  already  travelled  in  the  East,  lie 
added  to  these  his  Sinai  and  Palestine.  A  tour  in 
Ru.ssia  was  taken  by  him  whilst  he  was  a  Canter- 
bury canon,  and  this  awakened  in  him  a  deep 
interest  respecting  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  this 
he  availed  himself  in  lectures  ou  its  history,  after 
he  entered  upon  the  Regius  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Oxford,  in  1858.  These  lec- 
tures were  published  in  1861.  It  should  further 
be  recorded  of  his  work  at  Canterbury,  that  there 
his  influence  was  deeply  felt  by  both  clergy  ami 
laity ;  for  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  walls 
of  partition  surrounding  the  intercourse  of  ca- 
thedral dignitaries,  and  brought  together  persons 
who  had  before  stood  aloof  from  each  other. 

In  1862  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  dur- 
ing his  tour  in  the  East,  and,  after  his  return  to 
England,  publi.shed  a  volume  of  sermons  preaclifd 
to  tae  royal  party,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  trav- 
elled over  never-to-be-forgotten  Bible  lands.  Tin- 
death  of  Stanley's  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  occurred  while  he  was  absent  from 
England.  In  1863,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was 
I  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster.  That  appoint- 
!  ment  was  speedily  followed  by  his  marriage  w  ith 
Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  who  was  '•  the  light  of  his 
'.  dwelling"  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  fascina- 
tion of  her  society,  and  the  perfect  sympathy  she 
manifested  in  all  his  literars",  religious,  and  social 
enterprises,  contributed  to  t"lie  popularity  of  those 
gatherings  in  the  deanery  which  will  ever  live  in 
the  recollection  of  those  wlio  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  them :  and  she  also  strengthened  her  hus- 
band to  perform  those  illustrious  labors  which 
rendered  him  most  distinguished  among  all  the 
Westminster  deans  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
I  Stanley's  public  life. 

His  residence  in  Westminster,  which  opened  up 
to  him  a  new  and  wide  sphere  of  exertion,  he  eni- 
!  ployed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  popular- 
'  iziiig  the  abbey,  of  promoting  objects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  tlie  neighborhood,  and  of  ad- 
!  vancing  the  interests  of  literature,  charity,  and 
;  religion  in  general.     He  really  loved  that  ancient 
edifice,  so  grand  and  picturesque  in  itself,  and  so 
rich  in  its  historical  associations;  and.  when  he 
had  familiarized  himself  with  its  details,  it  was 
'  no  common  treat  to  wander  through  its  aisles  and 
chapels  witli  him  for  a  cicerone.     This  office  he 
condescended  to  fill  for  the  gratification  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.     The  hospital  at  West- 
minster and  other  local  institutions  found  in  him 
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a  warm  supporter;  whilst  his  garden-parties,  in 
oumu'ctioii  witli  the  eiicouraj^uiiieiit  of  floral  cul- 
tivation amongst  tlie  humbler  classes,  were  attrac- 
tivf,  not  only  to  the  gentry  and  nobility  around, 
but  lu  Miany  living  at  a  distance.  Asa  lecturer,  an 
advocate  at  iiul)lic  meetings,  and  esi)ecially  as  an 
abbey-pri'aclier,  he  connnauded  large  audiences, 
and  di'liLjIitiMl  tliose  who  listened  to  his  original 
reniaik-..  A  liroad-C'liurchman,  and  too  often 
throwing  into  the  background  truths  which  evan- 
gelical Christians  love  to  hear,  he  interested  all 
classes  by  his  earnest  devoutness,  his  catholic 
spirit,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  factious  com- 
binations. He  was  a  zealous  son  of  the  Church 
of  Engiand;  and,  making  no  .secret  of  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  principle  of  an  Establi.slnnent, 
he  nevertheless  conciliated  Xonconformists,  and 
delighted  to  cultivate  among  them  some  intimate 
friendships.  He  was  busy  with  his  pen  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  the  dean- 
ery. l\U  Lectures  on  llie  Jewish  Churcli  appeared 
in  three  successive  volumes  under  the  dates  of 
18(f;j,  1SC5,  and  1879.  HUlurical  Memoriah  of 
]Vesiinin.iler  Abbey  was  published  in  1808;  Ensdijs 
on  C/iiirch  and  Stale  (oWowed  in  187((.  1'he  I/is- 
Ivri/ III  tlie  Church  of  Scullaml,  delivered  as  lectures 
in  Edinburgh,  issued  from  the  press  in  1872.  A 
number  of  minor  works,  including  controversial 
letters,  sermons,  and  lectures,  were  the  product  of 
liis  [)en  in  this  last  and  most  important  period  of 
his  life;  and  the  publication  of  his  final  volume, 
a  rather  large  one,  on  Christian  Inslilules,  occurred 
in  1881.  The  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  187u 
was  a  bereavement  from  the  effect  of  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  For  a  short  time  he  couhl 
accomplish  but  little;  but.  gradually  recovering 
his  energy,  he  devoted  him.sc-lf  anew  to  works  of 
faith,  and  lalx>rs  of  love,  and  in  iHSii  found  some 
relief  by  preparing  for  the  press  Memoirs  if  Eil- 
teard  and  Catherine  Slanlei/,  his  father  and  mother. 
It  was  a  solace  to  go  back  to  early  days;  and  lie 
also  contemplated  writing  memorials  of  Lady 
Augusta,  a  work  he  did  not  accomplisli. 

lie  visited  the  United  .States  in  1878,  and  re- 
turned home  greatly  refreshed,  when  his  friends 
in  England  were  gladdened  by  accounts  he  gave 
of  his  cordial  reception  by  friends  in  America. 
His  addresses  and  .sermons  <liliviri-d  there  were 

{jublishcd  in  New  York  in  lb7H,  and  have  since 
>cen  republished  in  England.  Always  rather 
delicate,  the  state  of  his  health  in  latter  years 
often  awakened  anxiety  ;  but,  as  he  rallied  from 
attack.H,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  life  being 
prolonge<l  l«r  some  years  to  com<!.  However,  in 
the  summer  of  lfi81,  he  fell  ill  aft^-r  delivering  a 
short  lecture  on  one  of  tiie  bcatituih-s,  and  then, 
after  being  confined  to  his  bed  a  few  days,  died 
on  .Monday,  the  l8th  of  .July.  As  in  the  case  of 
liis  w  ife,  .so  at  his  own  fnni-ral.  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  royal  tainilv  down  to  the  inmates  of 
almshouses,  nn<l  all  denominations.  Established 
and  Nonconforming,  uidled  in  paying  honors  to 
tlie  decea.sed,  not  only  as  a  public  num,  but  08  a 
lamented  personal  friend. 

Ln. — .See  (i.  (J.  ititAl>r.KY:  Jtirollrrtions  of 
A.  I'.  Sianlri/,  Ix>n<l(>n  and  New  York,  IShJi.  An 
i«Ie<inale  biography  by  Sir  (iMnKtiK  (JnovK  luw 
been  .iiiiioniux'd  (rsSJl).  JOHN  STdlOIITO.V. 

STAFFER,  the  nann-  of  a  gifted  and  erudite 
family  of  liernese  theologians. —  I.  Johann  Fried- 


rich  was  b.  at  Brugg  in  1708;  d.  in  177.J  at 
Diessbach,  near  Thun,  where  he  settled  in  1750. 
,  He  studied  at  Hern  and  Marburg,  and  became  a 
!  devoted  AVollhan.  He  was  a  zealous  and  success- 
'  ful  pastor.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  works.  In- 
sliluiiunes  llicotoi/ica',  polcmica:,  unirerscc,  Zurich, 
1743,  ."J  vols.  (It'll  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  17.J7)  ;  GrumlU,/- 
ung  zur  tcuhnn  Jltlii/ion,  1740-.jiJ.  12  vols.  ;  Sillcn- 
lehre,  1757-CG,  6  vols.  The  first-named  work  is 
widely  known  as  a  most  relialile  compend.  It  is 
characterized  by  learning,  insight,  and  a  kindly 
spirit.  Stapfer  is  careful  always  to  .state  the  op- 
ponent's views  correctly.  —  II.  Johannes,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  b.  1719;  d.  1801 ;  is  more  es- 
pecially remembered  by  his  version  of  the  I'sahns. 
Of  the  seventy-one  psalms  introduced  into  the 
Bern  Hymn-Book  of  1853,  forty-one  are  his.  He 
published  Theohg.  Analylica  (Bern,  1703),  seven 
volumes  of  sermons,  etc.  —  Philipp  Albert,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  Frencli 
Protestantism,  was  b.  at  Bern,  Sept.  23,  1700 ;  d. 
in  Paris,  March  27,  1840.  In  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  fine  arts,  and  subsequently 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology.  In  17!t8 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  education  of  Swit- 
zerland. His  generosity  enabled  Pestalozzi  to 
give  his  method  a  fair  trial  in  the  castle  at  Burg- 
dorf.  After  conspicuous  services  for  his  countiy, 
he  retired  to  private  life  in  1804,  and  soon  aft.>r 
went  to  Paris  to  reside.  In  a  time  of  religious 
indifference  he  retained  his  evangelical  fervor, 
and  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  religious 
circles  in  France.  His  salon  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  great  men,  as  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  others. 
He  al.so  endeavored  to  introduce  Kant  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French.  He  was  president  of 
a  number  of  religious  societies.  Among  his  works, 
most  of  which  were  written  in  French,  are  De  vitas 
trnmortalis  spe,  etc.,  Bern,  1787  ;  La  mission  divine 
et  la  nature  sublime  de  Jesus  Christ,  dc'ducti's  de  son 
caraciire,  Lausanne,  1799.  A  volume  containing 
some  of  his  writing.s,  and  introduced  by  a  bi<ig- 
rajihy  from  the  pen  of  Vinet,  a)ipeared  in  18}1 
under  the  title  Mi'lanyes  jihilusophii/ues,  litti'rairfs, 
histurii/uis  it  rilii/iiux. 

STAPHYLUS',  Friedrich,  b.  at  Osnabriick,  Aug. 
17,  1512;  d.  at  Ingolstadt,  March  5,  1504.  Ho 
studied  theology  at  WitU-nberg;  became  an  inri- 
niate  friend  of  ^lelanchthon,  and  was,  on  1  is 
ri.'conimendation,  ap^winted  profe,s.sor  at  Kdnijs- 
berg,  in  1540.  As  he  felt  unable  to  carry  throuj  li 
the  controversy  whicii  he  had  begun  with  Osiai- 
der,  \u-  resigned  his  position,  went  to  Breshi  i, 
embraced  Romanism,  and  enti'ied  the  service  )f 
the  Hiike  of  Bavaria.  The  duke  gave  him  a  fief; 
the  emp'ror,  the  title  of  nobility;  the  po|H',  a 
purse  witii  one  hniidied  gold  crowns;  and  he  w  *8 
very  active  for  the  restoration  of  Komanisni  m 
Bavaria  and  Austria.  Among  his  many  poleniiial 
writings,  the  most  noticeable  are  E/iilome  Atarlini 
Lnthrri  ihiiitogiir  Irimcmbris ;  Difmsio  /iro  triim  mhri 
M.  L.  Ihiotoi/iii,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Charles  v.,  and  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
Diodorus  Sicuhis.  d.  il.  KI-IITKI,. 

STARK,  Johann  August,  a  well  known  Ciypto- 
Calliolic;  was  l>.  at  Sihwerin  in  1711  ;  studied  at 
(iollingen;  became  an  enthusiastic  Freemason; 
was  made  iirofe.ssor  of  Oriental  languages  (1701)^ 
and  theology  (1770)  at  Konigsberg;  and  dieil  tut 
court-prcachcr  and  councillor,  in   Darmstadt,  in 
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1816.  Among'  his  works  are  Heph(r.ition  (177o) 
and  Gesc/i.,  d.  Aiiani.simi.i  (1/83-84).  .Accused  of 
being  a  Crypto-Catholic,  he  defended  himself  in 
a  work,  i^eber  Kri/piokalhoticixmus,  etc.  (Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig,  1787),  and  was  protected  and 
honored  by  the  court.  His  anonvnious  book, 
Theoiluls  Gastmal,  1809  (7th  ed.,  1828),  was  the 
occasion  for  renewed  attacks,  which  the  discovery, 
after  his  death,  of  a  room  in  his  house  arranged 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  his  order  to 
be  Imried  in  cowl  and  in  the  Catholic  churchyard, 
proved  to  lif  justified.  n.  MAT.I.ET. 

STATISTICS,  Religious.    See  Religious  St.\- 

TISTICS. 

STAUDENMAIER,  Franz  Anton, a  di.sting«ished 
Roman-Catholic  theologian:  was  b.  at  Donzdorf, 
Wiirtteniberg,  Sept.  11,  1800;  d.  in  Freiburg, 
Breisgau,  Jan.  19,  1856.  He  studied  at  the  Wil- 
helmaslifl,  TUbingen,  under  Mdhler;  in  1827  was 
ordained  priest;  and  in  1830  published,  at  Jlohler's 
suggestion,  a  History  of  Episcopal  Elections  (Gesch. 
d.  Bischo/swahlen,  Tubingen),  and  accepted  a  caU 
to  Giessen,  as  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faculty.  In  1837  he  exchanged  this 
position  for  a  similar  one  at  the  univei-sity  of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  where  he  had  Hug  for  a 
colleague.  Staudenmaier  was  not  the  equal  of 
his  teacher,  Mdhler,  in  origLnality  and  profundity, 
but  not  behind  him  in  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
-Among  his  works,  several  of  which  remained  un- 
finished, are  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  u.  d.  Wissen- 
ichaft  seiner  Zeil,  Frankfort,  1834  (2d  part  never 
written)  ;  Die  christl.  Dogmatik^  Freiburg-im-Br., 
1844-52, 4  vols,  (not  complete);  D.  Geist  d.  Chrislen- 
tliums,  dargstellt  in  d.  heil.  Zeilen,  etc.,  Mainz,  1834, 
2  vols.  [7th  ed.,  18G6];  D.  Wesen  d.  hath.  Kirche, 
Freiburg,  1845.  [He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Kirchenlexi/ion  of  AVetzer  and  Welte.  See 
MiCHELis :  Staudenmaier's  wissenschaj'tl.  Leistungen, 
Freiburg-im-Br.,  1877.]  hambergek. 

STAUDLIN,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  fertile  German 
theological  author;  was  b.  July  25,  1764,  at  Stutt- 
gart ;  was  educated  at  Tubingen  ;  called  to  Gottin- 
gen  University,  1790 ;  d.  at  Gottingen,  July  5, 1826. 
He  was  a  believing  theologian.  Among  his  many 
works  are  Grundrissd.  Tugend-  und  lietigions-lehre, 
Gdtting.,  1798-1800,  2  vols. ;  Grund.^dtze  d.  Moral, 
1800;  Philos.  u.  bibtische  Moral,  1805;  Lehrbuch  d. 
Moral  fiir  Theologen,  1815,  3d  ed.,  1825;  Gesch.  d. 
Sittenlehre  Jesu,  1799-1822,  4  vols. ;  Kirchengesch. 
von  Grossbritannien,  Gottiiigen,  1819,  2  vols.  ;  Tlie- 
olog.  Encyklopadie  u.  Melhodologie,  Hanover,  1821; 
Geschichte  und  Lit.  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Hanover, 
1827.  His  autobiography  was  edited  by  Hemsen, 
Gottingen,  182G. 

STAUPITZ,  Johann  von,  the  noble  friend  of 
Luther;  d.  at  Salzburg,  Dec.  28,  1524.  The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  Entering 
the  Augustinian  order,  he  studied  at  several  uni- 
versities, at  last  in  Tubingen,  where  in  1500,  as 
prior  of  the  .Augustinian  convent,  he  was  made 
doctor  of  theology.  Rejecting  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, he  had  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
mystics,  and  was  indeed  a  theologian  not  only  of 
the  school,  but  of  the  heart.  His  culture,  practi- 
cal ability,  and  courteous  and  manly  bearing,  won 
for  him  the  favor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  by 
whom  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  founda- 
tion uf  the  new  university  at  \Vittenberg.  In  its 
interests  he  went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  Papal 


permission,  and  in  1502  was  settled  in  Witten- 
berg as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty.  In  1503  he  was  chosen  vicar-general  of 
the  -Augustinians  in  Germany.  In  1512  he  sub- 
stituted ill  the  convents  under  his  supervision  the 
Scriptures  for  Augustine's  writings,  to  be  read 
during  meals.  The  same  year  he  acted  as  the 
substitute  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  at  the 
Laterau  Council.  That  which  gives  Staupitz  a 
place  in  history  is  his  relation  to  Luther.  He 
'  became  acquainted  with  the  young  monk  at  Er- 
furt in  1505,  secured  a  higher  position  for  him  in 
the  convent,  and  sought  to  turn  his  attention 
from  ascetic  thoughts  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions to  the  cross  and  the  atoning  love  of  God. 
"Your  thoughts  are  not  Christ,"  said  he  to 
Luther  on  one  occasion,  as  the  latter  looked  with 
a  shudder  at  the  elements  which  Staupitz  was 
carrjing  in  a  funeral-procession :  "  for  Christ  does 
not  terrify,  but  console."  In  1508,  at  his  recom- 
mendation, Luther  was  called  to  Wittenberg,  and 
at  his  advice  Luther  entered  the  pulpit.  In  1516, 
while  absent  on  a  mission  in  the  Netherlands, 
Staupitz  showed  his  confidence  in  Luther  by 
making  him  temporary  inspector  of  forty  con- 
vents in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  As  late  as 
October,  1518,  he  sympathized  with  his  young 
friend,  and  was  at  his  side  in  the  discussion  with 
Cajetan  in  Augsburg.  On  that  occasion  lie  said, 
"  Remember,  my  brother,  that  thou  ha.st  begun 
this  work  in  the  name  of  Christ."  He  soon  after- 
wards drew  back  from  the  Reformation ;  but  he 
did  not  oppose  it,  like  Erasmus.  He  was  "a 
pious  Christian  mystic,"  who  deplored  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  but  had  not  the  heroism  to  be  a 
Reformer.  In  1519  he  went  to  Salzburg  (not  be- 
cause he  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  as  D'Aubigne  supposes),  became  court- 
preacher  in  1522,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  having  changed  his 
order  previously,  and,  later,  vicar  of  the  archbishop. 
In  1519  he  wTote  to  Luther,  offering  him  a  refuge 
at  Salzburg.  But  Luther  was  displeased  with  the 
course  of  his  old  friend,  and  wrote,  Feb.  9,  1521 
(De  Wette,  i.  556),  "  Your  submission  has  sad- 
dened me  very  nmch,  and  shown  me  another 
Staupitz  than  the  preacher  of  grace  and  the 
cross."  In  another  letter,  of  Sept.  17,  1523  (De 
Wette,  ii.  407),  he  writes  to  him  as  the  one 
"through  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  first 
made  to  shine  from  the  darkness  in  our  hearts  "' 
{per  qiiem  primum  coepit  Erangelii  lux  de  lenehris 
splendescere  in  cordibus  no.s7W.<).  Some  of  Luther's 
wTitings  which  he  took  witli  him  to  Salzburg, 
and  gave  to  the  monks  to  read,  were  burned  by 
one  of  his  successors.  Staupitz  exercised  a  deep 
influence  upon  Luther ;  so  that  the  latter,  in  his 
dedication  of  the  first  collection  of  his  writings  to 
Staupitz,  in  1518,  could  call  himself  his  disciple. 
In  his  letter  of  May  30,  1518,  to  accompany  his 
Theses  to  Leo  X.,  he  says  he  heard  from  Staupitz, 
as  "a  voice  from  heaven,"  an  explanation  that 
true  penance  starts  from  love,  and  ends  in  right- 
eousness. This  truth,  he  said,  acted  like  a  sharp 
arrow  in  his  heart  until  the  word  "  repentance  " 
became  to  him  the  sweetest  word  in  the  Bible. 

Besides  ten  letters  which  Grimm  edited,  only 
one  of  which  is  to  Luther,  he  left  behind  him 
some  tracts.  Von  d.  Nachfolge  d.  wUligen  Slerbens 
Chrisli   (1510),    Von  der  holdseligen  Liebe    GoUet 
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(1518),  etc.  See  Ullmanx  :  Reformers  before  ihe 
Refornuttiun,  [a  uew  edition  of  his  works  by 
K.VAAKE,  Gotha,  1S67;  Koi.dk:  D.  ihuixc/ie 
Augustiuerorden  und  Johaun  con  Staujiitz,  dolhix, 
1879].  II.  MALI.ET. 

STEDINGERS,  The,  a  heroic  Geniian  family 
livint;  on  tlio  l>anks  of  tlie  Weser,  near  its  mouth, 
whicn  oifercd  a  hold  resistance  to  the  prcsuniii- 
tion  of  the  clergy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  century. 
The  conflict  originated  with  the  indignity  of  a 
priest  to  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  who,  at  the  com- 
munion, instead  of  the  host,  put  into  her  mouth 
the  gro.schen  which  she  had  given  him  at  the  con- 
fessional. Her  husband,  taking  up  the  case,  and 
only  receiving  denunciation  from  the  priest,  mur- 
dered him.  The  deed  stirred  up  the  priesthood ; 
and  Hartwig  II.,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  demanded 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  murderer,  but  a  large 
indenmity.  Being  refused  both,  he  put  the  dis- 
trict under  the  ban,  and  in  lL'()7  led  an  army 
against  the  refractory  Stedingers,  who  were  sui> 
jxjrted  by  tiie  powerful  Duke  Otto  of  Luneburg, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Bremen.  The  war  lasted  for 
a  number  of  years,  until,  the  Stedingers  being 
victorious,  the  case  wa-s  brought  before  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  The  Stedingers  were  accu.sed  of 
being  not  only  heretics,  but  in  league  with  Satan, 
whom  they  \V(jrshipped  under  the  image  of  an 
idol  of  .\mmon,  to  whom  they  offered  their  chil- 
dren. When  a  candidate  for  admission  to  their 
mysteries  appeared  before  tliem,  a  large  frog 
entered  the  room,  which  the  members  ki.ssed,  a 
shudder  pa,ssing  through  their  system  with  the 
kiss ;  and  with  the  shudder  the  memorj'  of  the 
Christian  faith  completely  disappeared.  These 
and  other  cahnnnies  were  taken  up  by  the  I'apal 
inquisitor-general,  Konrad  of  Marburg,  who  per- 
suaded the  I'oiie  in  1233  to  issue  the  ban  against 
the  Stedingers  as  cursed  heretics.  A  crusade 
was  preached  against  them.  They  raised  an 
army  of  eleven  thousand,  and  successfully  resisted 
the  Archbishop  of  BriMiien  and  his  allies  till  May 
27,  1231,  wh.'n  the  battle  of  AlU-m-sch  completely 
broke  their  resistance.  Half  the  armv  was  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  the  survivors  lied  to  Fries- 
land.  The  territory  of  the  .Stedingers  was  divided 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 
Counts  of  Oldenburg.  Tlie  defeat  wa.s  celebrated 
in  the  archiepiscopal  church  of  Bremen  by  a 
yearly  festival  on  the  fifth  .Sunday  after  Kaster. 
All  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  speak  dis]iara- 
gingly  of  the  Stedingi-rs  as  heretics.  It  remained 
lor  the  impartial  historian  since  the  Reformation 
to  lionor  their  resistance  an  a  just  opposition  t<i 
the  oppression  of  a  presumptuous  priesthood. 
See  ScilMIN'CK :  De  expcditione  crucialii  in  Slr- 
dintjoi,  Marburg,  1722;  Kittkii  :  De  pat/oSledin;/ 
el  SteJinijis  sac.  XIII.  harclici.i,  Viteb.,  17.'>1  ; 
LafI'KNIikku  :  V'om  Kreuzzuge  get/m  d.  Sirdini/er, 
Stadt,  17;')."),  etc.  <i.  ii.  ki.iiM'Ki'.. 

STEELE,  Anne,  author  of  many  popular  and 
useful  hymns;  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister at  Broughton  in  Hampshire,  where  she  was 
b.  1710,  and  il.  November,  1778.  She  was  always 
an  invalid;  and  her_/fnnce'was  drowned  on  or  just 
before  the  wedding-day.  Her  I'nemn  on  Suhji'eln 
chiejhj  Derntinnnt,  hi/  1  heodosin,  apjM'areil  in  two 
volumes  in  17(i0,  anil  were  reprinted,  1780,  with  a 
third  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse  imd 


Prose :  the  profits  in  each  case  being  devoted  to 
benevolent  uses.  The  whole  were  re-issued  at 
Boston  in  two  volumes,  1S(IS,  and  most  of  them 
in  one  volume  by  I).  .Sedgwick,  1S63.  Her  hymns, 
to  the  number  of  sixty-tive.  were  included  in  Ash 
and  Evans's  Collection,  1709,  and  were  found  to 
be  accordant  with  the  best  ta.ste  of  that  period, 
and  remarkably  a<lapted  to  public  worship.  Dr. 
Uiiii>on  (1787)  used  fifty-six  of  them,  and  Dobell 
(1800),  forty-five.  To  probably  a  majority  of  the 
hymn-books  published  in  England  and  America 
she  is  the  largest  contributor  after  Watts,  Dod- 
dridge, and  C.  Wesley,  often  preceding  the  latter, 
and  sometimes  standing  next  to  Watts,  though 
occasionally  outnumbered  by  Newton.  This  im- 
plies an  amount  of  influence  in  leading  devotion, 
in  moulding  thought  and  character,  and  in  as.sua- 
ging  sorrow,  wliich  any  one  might  be  proud  to 
gain,  and  whicli  can  be  attained  by  verv  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  James  Montgomery,  a  dis- 
cerning critic,  relegatecHier  to  the  tenth  lank  in 
his  Christian  Psalmist  (182.3),  and  said  nothing 
about  her  in  the  Introductory  Essay.  She  cer- 
tainly had  more  elegance  tlian  force,  and  was  less 
adapted  to  stand  the  test  of  time  than  her  mas- 
culine rivals.  Her  hymns  are  a  transcript  of  a 
deeply  .sensitive,  humane,  and  pious  mind,  with 
little  intellectual  variety  or  strength;  but  they 
have  a  free  and  graceful  lyrical  flow,  and  no 
positive  faults  beyond  a  tendency  to  repetition 
and  too  many  endearing  epithets.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  them,  "  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly 
bli.s8,"  may  last  as  long  as  any  thing  of  Watts  or 
Dodclri(lt;i".  V.  M.  niiiD. 

STEINHOFER,  Maximilian  Friedrich  Chris- 
toph,  b.  at  Owen  in  Wurtemberg,  Jan.  16,  1700; 
d.  at  Weinsberg,  Feb.  11,  17(il.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tiibingen ;  entered  into  connection 
with  the  congregation  of  Herrnhut;  became  cnurt- 
nreacher  at  Ebersdorf  early  in  1731 ;  joine<l  the 
Nioravian  Brethren  in  1746,  but  returned  in  1719 
to  Wurtemberg,  and  held  various  minor  pastoral 
charges,  finally  that  of  Weinsberg.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  sermons  and  devotional  books, — 
Tdgliche  Nahrung  des  (Haubens,  1713  (last  edition, 
I-udwigsburg,  l.Su9,  with  liis  autobiography);  a 
commenlarv  on  1  .lohn  ;  a  collection  of  sermons 
on  the  lif,.  ;,f  Ji.siis.  FiiiMcfcrt,  1761. 

STEIT2,  Georg  Eduard,  D.D.,  b.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-.Main,  .Inly  25,  1810;  was  pastor  and  d. 
there  Jan.  19, 1879.  He  wrote  Die  Privaiheiclile  u. 
Pricatnhsolulion  d.  hither.  Kirche  aus  den  Quellen 
des  ISten  Jahrhunilerls,  Frankfort,  18.')1  ;  Das 
riimische  liusssacramenl,  1854 ;  and  forty-one  arti- 
cles for  the  first  edition  of  Herzog,  most  of  whicli 
have  l>een  re-issued  in  the  second  edition,  besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Slitdim  u.  Kritiken 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  ac- 
curate learning,  and  .sound  judgment.  His  articles 
in  Herzog  are  very  elaborate  and  valuable.  See 
Ji:n<)  I,'.  Dkciik.vt:  /Cur  Erinneruiig  an  llrrrn 
Senior  Dr.  iheol.  (1.  E.  Sleilz,  Frankfort-Oli-the- 
.Main,  1.H79. 

STENNETT,  Joseph,  an  Kngli.sh  hymn-writer; 
was  b.  at  .\bingdon,  Berks,  16<i3;  d.  at  Knaphill, 
Bucks,  July  II,  1713  In  1090  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Devonshire 
S(|uare,  London,  wliich  lie  served  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  reply  to  Kussen's  Funda- 
mentals without  (I  I'uiindiitiiin,  nr  a  True  Picture  of 
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the  AnahaplUls.  His  Hymns  fur  the  Lord's  Supper 
appeared  in  1U97,  and  \\t,Te  increased  from  thirty- 
seven  to  fifty  in  the  third  edition,  1709.  He  also 
published  a\'ersion  of  Siihmioii's  Sun;/  wilh  the  Forty- 
Seventh  J'sulm,  170U  (L'd  ed.,  170!)),  and  twelve 
hymns  ou  the  Believers'  Baptism,  1712.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  hymns,  poems,  sermons,  and 
letters,  was  published,  with  a  memoir,  in  4  vols., 
1732.  Steunett  is  the  author  of  the  familiar 
hymn,  "  Another  six  days'  work  is  done,"  which 
in  the  original  had  fourteen  stanzas. 

STEhJNETT,  Samuel,  an  English  hymnist,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  was  b.  1727,  in  Exeter, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church ; 
d.  in  London,  Aug.  24,  1795.  He  assisted  his 
father  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little 
AVild  Street,  London,  and  in  1758  became  his  suc- 
cessor, remaining  with  the  church  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  was  made  D.D.  by 
Aberdeen  University,  1763.  He  was  a  man  of 
influence  among  the  dissenters,  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  George  III.,  and  had  John  Howard  for 
a  frequent  hearer.  M'riting  from  Smyrna  under 
date  of  Aug.  11,  1786,  the  great  prison-reformer 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  review- 
ing his  notes  of  Stennett's  sermons.  Stennett's 
works  (Ou  Personal  Religion,  1769,  2  vols.,  4th  ed., 
1801,  being  the  most  extensive)  were  published 
with  a  memoir  in  1824,  3  vols.  Thirty-four  of 
his  hymns  are  given  at  the  end.  Five  others  have 
been  found  in  llippon's  Selection.  His  best  hymns 
are  "  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand,"  "  Majes- 
tic sweetness  sits  enthroned,"  "  'Tis  finished  !  so 
the  Saviour  cried." 

STEPHAN,  Martin,  and  the  Stephanists.  Mar- 
tin Stcphan  (b.  at  Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  13, 
1777 ;  d.  in  Randolph  County  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, Feb.  21,  1846)  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  early  apprenticed  to  a  weaver.  In  1798  he 
■went  to  Breslau,  where  he  soon  became  intimate 
with  the  pietist  circles,  and  finally  contrived  to 
enter  the  gymnasium.  From  18o4  to  1809  he 
studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Leipzig  in  a  pecul- 
iarly narrow  way,  but  not  w  ithout  energy ;  and  in 
1810  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
of  Bohemian  exiles  in  Dresden.  He  was  a  Luther- 
an of  tlie  strictest  type  of  orthodoxy.  His  success 
as  a  preacher  and  an  organizer  was  very  extraor- 
dinary. Though  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  though  the  revival 
movement  he  started  bore  a  decidedly  separatistic 
character,  his  congregation  grew  rapidly,  and 
gifted  and  serious  men  became  exceedingly  de- 
voted to  him.  He  maintained  stations  all  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mulde;  he  sent  out  young  mis- 
sionaries whom  he  had  educated ;  and  he  found 
followers,  even  in  Wurt€mberg  and  Baden.  The 
separatistic  tendency,  however,  of  his  work,  and 

Eerhaps,  also,  the  very  success  of  his  labor,  brought 
im  in  manifold  conflicts  with  the  regular  clergy 
of  Dresden ;  and  certain  peculiarities  in  his  person- 
al habits  and  in  liis  arrangements  finally  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  police.  In  the  spring 
of  1838  the  congregation  for  which  he  originally 
had  been  appointed  pastor  formally  accused  him 
of  unchastity  and  fraud,  and  in  the  fall  he  .secretly 
left  the  city  for  Bremen.  In  Bremen  he  was 
joined  by  no  less  than  .seven  hundred  followers; 
and  at  the  head  of  this  congregation,  "the  Ste- 
''bajiists,"  he  sailed  for  America  on  Xov.  18.    But, 


if  there  previouslj'  had  been  something  wrong  in 
his  conduct,  it  now  became  apparent  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  deep  in  his  character.  Before  the 
vessel  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  he  had  himself 
elected  bishop,  and  made  master  of  the  emigra- 
tion-fund ;  and  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  colony 
stopped  for  two  months,  he  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  a  life  of  pleasure.  A  tract  of  land  was 
finally  bought  at  Wittenberg,  Perry  County,  Mo. ; 
and  in  April,  1839,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  bishop,  removed  thither. 
Hardly  one  month  elapsed,  however,  before  the 
accusations  from  Dresden  were  renewed,  but  by 
other  members  of  his  congregation,  and  referring 
to  later  times ;  and,  as  the  statements  made  were 
found  to  be  correct,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  excommunicated.  But  the  congiegatiou, 
after  passing  through  various  vicissitudes  and 
troubles,  prospered,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  "Missouri "  t\-pe  of  High-Church  Lutherau- 
ism,  which  adheres  most  closely  to  the  symbolical 
books,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Concorcia 
College  at  St.  Louis.  Among  the  writings  of  Mur- 
tin  Stephan  the  most  important  are  Der  chrislliche 
Glaube  (a  collection  of  sermons,  Dresden,  1825) 
and  Gaben  Jiir  unsere  Zeit  (Nuremberg,  1834). 
See  Vox  Polenz:  Die  bffentliche  Meinung  und  dir 
Pastor  Stephan,  Dresden,  1840;  Vehse:  Die  Sie- 
phan'sche  Auswanilerung  nach  America,  Dresden, 
1840 ;  and  the  elaborate  art.  by  Kummek,  in  IIer- 
zoa  :  Rcal-EncyUopiidie,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv.  pp.  41-61. 
STEPHEN,  deacon  of  the  congregation  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  only  in  our  day  that  his  influence  upon  the 
development  of  Christianity  has  been  adequately 
brought  out.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  found 
in  Acts  vi.,  vii.  He  was  chosen  in  an  emergency 
deacon  of  the  church  ;  and  no  one  doubts  any 
more  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  although  this  is 
not  definitely  stated.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  duties  of  the  diaconate,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  preaching,  and  was  especially  successful  in 
those  synagogues  of  Jerusalem  where  the  Greek 
language  was  used.  In  connection  with  him,  we 
for  the  first  time  hear  of  discussions  in  the  syna- 
gogues (Acts  vi.  10).  He  was  accused  of  blas- 
pheming !Moses  and  God,  and  was  brought  up 
for  trial,  false  witnesses  being  suborned  to  testify 
against  him.  The  people  finally  exercised  lynch- 
law  upon  the  accused.  Stephen  preached,  as  tbe 
apostles  up  to  that  time  had  not  preached.  I'e 
was  accused  of  speaking  against  the  Jewish  re'i- 
gion,  fathers,  and  temple.  He  had  entered  moet 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  many  of  Christ's  sav- 
ings about  the  difference  between  the  law  aud 
the  gospel,  and  especially  the  saying  recorded  in 
John  ii.  19.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Jlo.saic  institutions 
could  not  be  combined  with  the  spiritual  contents 
of  the  gospel  as  a  basis  for  the  church  and  the 
kingdom  of  God?  This  is  made  certain,  not 
only  by  the  form  of  the  accusation,  but  by  the 
address  of  Stephen.  At  first  sight  the  latter 
seems  to  be  disconnected  and  irrelevant.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  reveals  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  speaker  proves  that  God  had  revealed 
himself  independently  of  the  forms  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  hi.story  of  revelation  was  progressive, 
and  closes  by  showing  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  temple,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  law.    Noth- 
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ing  of  the  kiud  had  ever  been  brouglit  out  by 
the  apostles  before.  Stepheu  was  not  merely  the 
protouiartyr  of  the  church.  lie  was  the  first 
Christian  preacher  who  fully  understood  the  dis- 
tinction which  Christ  taught  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  a  forerunner  of  Paul ;  yea,  per- 
haps, in  the  deepest  sense  the  one  who  prepared 
the  way  for  Paul's  conversion.  At  any  rate  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
synagogue  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  .\cts,  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  death, 
and  not  the  planned  work  of  the  elder  ajxjstles. 
[Augustine  said,  •'  If  .Stephen  had  not  prayed,  the 
church  would  not  have  had  Paul  "  {Si  Slepli.  non 
orasset,  ecctenia  Paulum  uon  haberet).  Archdeacon 
Farrar  calls  him  the  "  undevelofied  St.  Paul."] 
Tradition  did  not  forget  Stephen.  The  Fathers 
put  him  among  the  .-ieventy  di.sciples.  The  Ajwcu- 
\i/pse  of  Stephen  will  be  found  in  FAnnicirs  :  Cod. 
'tlp'jcr.  ED.  KKrs.-;. 

STEPHEN,  the  name  of  ten  popes. —  Stephen  I. 
(2.53-257),  a  Itonian  by  birth,  is  of  importance  on 
iccount  of  his  relation  to  the  controversy  con- 
.-erning  heretical  baptism.  The  majority  of  the 
;hurches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  had  declared 
n  favor  of  the  view  that  heretics  baptized  by 
heretics  should  be  rebantized  on  their  entrance 
into  the  orthodox  churcli.  The  Roman  practice, 
however,  had  l)een  to  admit  them  without  tlie 
repetition  of  the  rite,  and  with  a  simple  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance.  The  Eastern  Churcli,  and 
esitecially  Cyprian,  strongly  opposed  this  practice; 
and  the  councils  of  Carthage  (255,  25ii)  again 
sanctioned  the  opposite  view.  A  synodal  letter 
informed  Stephen  of  this  action,  and  a  heated 
epistolary  controversy  was  oi>ened  between  him 
and  Cyprian,  lie  finally  broke  off  communion 
with  the  African  Church.  Tradition  relates  that 
Stephen  suffered  a  martyr's  death  lor  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.     His  day  is  Aug.  2. 

—  Stephen  IK  ascended  the  Papal  cFiair  March 
27,  752,  but  died  a  few  days  lattr;  for  which  re.v 
sou  he  is  usually  omitted  from  the  list  of  pojK'S. 

—  Stephen  III.  (11.)  wsis  Pope  from  7.52  to  757. 
Pushed  by  .\istul{>h,  king  of  the  Longobards,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  I'epin  the  Little,  who  defeated 
the  enemy  in  two  campaigns  (7.54,  755),  and  rai.sed 
the  Pope  to  the  dignity  of  patricius,  and  posses.sor 
of  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna.  Stephen  anoint^'d 
Pepin  king.  —  Stephen  IV.  (III.),  Pope  from  7(18 
to  772;  had  been  made  cardinal  by  Zacliariai«; 
condemned  the  Anti[Mpe  Constantnie,  who  was 
only  a  layman  when  cho.sen  |iope,  and  held  a 
council  in  the  Lateran  in  709,  which  forbade, 
upon  penalty  of  the  ban,  the  election  of  a  laytnun 
to  the  Papal  dignity.  —  Stephen  V.  (IV.),  Pope  for 
a  few  mouths  between  81U  and  Hl7,  was  a  Konian 
bv  birth ;  had  been  made  cardinal-deacon  by  Leo 
111.,  and  crowned  Louis  the  Pious  erii]>eror.  — 
Stephen  VI.  (V.),  Poiie  from  885  to  891 ;  conducted 
negotiations  with  the  Ky/antine  emperors,  Ha.sil 
and  I>eo,  to  restore  iwaccful  relations  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  cnurches,  which  had  l>een  ilis- 
turbed  by  Photius,  and  demanded  that  all  the 
clergy  consecrated  by  Ph  itius  slinnld  be  deposed, 
and  those  deposed  by  him  recalled.  Ivi-o.sati.sfied 
the  Pope.  He  crowned  I'uke  (iuido  of  .S|H)leto 
emperor  before  his  death.  —  Stephen  VII.  (VI.), 
Pope  for  a  few  months  (SOG  .,s!(7) ;  «;i,s  onmpletely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  and   Uoman 


nobles ;  had  the  body  of  his  predecessor  and  enemy 
exhumed,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  declareil 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  consecration  of  Formo- 
sus  invalid.  .Stephen  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
his  enemies,  and  strangled.  John  IX.  condemned 
his  conduct  through  a  synod  in  Rome  (898). — 
Stephen  VIII.  (VII.),  Pojie  from  929  to  931 ;  was 
under  the  control  of  the  notorious  women,  Theo- 
dora and  Marozia.  —  Stephen  IX.  (VIII.),  Pope 
from  939  to  942;  a  German  by  birth  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Otto  the  Great;  was  a  creature  and  play- 
thing of  the  contending  parties.  fSee  Wattex- 
DORFK :  Pap.<l  Slephan  IX.,  Paderborn,  1883,  (50 
pp.]  —  Stephen  X.  (IX.),  Poix;  for  eight  months 
(1057-58),  was  under  Ilildebrand's  influence.  As 
cardinal-deacon,  appointed  by  Leo  IX.,  he  went 
with  Cardinal  Humbert  to  Constantinople  in  the 
interests  of  peace  between  that  city  and  Rome. 
The  mission  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  returning  to 
Rome,  .Steplien  became  monk,  and  later,  abbot 
of  !Monte  Casino.  He  op]>osed  the  licentiousness, 
especially  the   simony  and  concubinage,  of   the 

clergv.  NEIDECKER. 

STEPHEN  DE  VELLAVILLA,  Dominican  at 
Lyons;  d.  12U1.  His  greatest  work,  Z>e  seplem 
(lonis  Spiritus  Sancli,  of  which  manuscripts  are 
found  in  France,  England,  and  Spain,  has  been 
printed  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tlie  Cathari  and 
Waldenses.  (See  Quhitif  and  Eciiard:  Scrip- 
tdies  ordinis  prcedkaloruin,  i.  pp.  190  sq.)  In  his 
youth  he  preached  against  the  Cathari  at  Valence, 
and  later  became  inquisitor.  His  account  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  heretics 
mentidiieil.  c.  scilMlDT. 

STEPHEN    OF    HUNGARY.      See  Hungary. 

STEPHEN  OF  TOURNAY,  b.  1135,  at  Orleans; 
d.  as  Bislioi)  of  Tournay,  in  1203 ;  sought  to  secure 
a  decree  from  Rome  requiring  greater  uniformity 
of  doctrinal  teaching.  His  principal  work  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Summa  de  decretb,  of  which  only 
the  preface  remains.  Two  addresses  and  a  num- 
ber of  letters  are  preserved.  Best  edition  by 
Molinet,  Paris,  1074. 

STEPHENS  (Vrewch,  Eslienne ;  Lat,  Sf./jAaniw) 
is  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Parisian  family  of 
prinU'rs,  which  did  most  brilliant  service  in  the 
interest  of  literature,  and  by  their  publications 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  Refornuition.  They 
have  a  place  here  on  account  of  their  distinguished 
efforts  in  ]>ublisliing  theological  works.  —  1. 
Henry,  the  first  printer  of  this  name,  had  an  es- 
tablishment of  Ins  own  in  Paris  from  1603  to  1520. 
He  was  on  friendiv  terms  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day,  —  Rude,  Uri<;onnet,  Ln 
Fevre  d'Etaples,  etc.,  —  and  had  among  his  proof- 
readers Ueatus  Rhenanus.  Among  his  puolica- 
tions  were  Le  Fevre 's  editions  of  Aristotle,  the 
Psatleriiim  iiuincHplex,  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
I'auline  Epistles.  Henry  left  behind  him  three 
.sons, —  Francois,  Robert,  and  Charles.  Fran<,'ois 
published  a  number  of  works  lietween  1537  and 
1.54K,  which  had  no  bearing  u|Kin  theology. 
Charles  studieil  medicine;  wrote  some  works  on 
natural  history;  in  1.551  a.ssumed  control  of  the 
Paris  prijiting-e-itablishment,  on  Robert's  dejiart- 
ure  to  (ieneva.anil  printed  a  number  of  works  till 
1501,  using  the  title  •'  royal  tviHjgrapher  "  (ti/po/fra- 
phu.1  iri/iii.i).  He  publisheif  a  numlN-r  of  smaller 
editions  of  H<-bri-w  t<-xts  and  targums,  which 
were  edited  by  J.  .Mercier. 
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II  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  the 
founder  of  the  splendid  reputation  which  the 
name  of  Stephens  still  enjovs,  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  opinion,  in  1503 ;  died  in  Geneva, 
Sept.  7,  1559.  lie  early  became  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  languages,  and  entered  the  printing- 
establishment  of  Simon  de  Colines,  who  married 
his  mother  upon  his  father's  death.  He  corrected 
the  edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of  1523. 
This  work  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  endless 
charges  and  criminations  of  the  clerical  party, 
especially  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorboune, 
against  him.  In  1526  he  began  to  print  on  his 
own  account.  In  1550  he  emigrated  to  Geneya  to 
escape  the  ceaseless  opposition  of  the  clergy.  In 
1539  he  assimied  the  title  of  •'  royal  ty'pographer," 
and  adopted  as  his  devices  an  olive-branch  around 
which  a  serpent  was  twined,  and  a  man  standing 
underneath  an  olive-tree,  with  grafts  from  which 
wild  branches  are  falling  to  the  ground,  with  the 
words  of  Rom.  xi.  20,  Xoli  allum  sapere  ("  Be  not 
high-minded").  The  latter  was  called  the  Oliia 
Stephanorum  {"  the  olive  of  the  Stephens  family  "). 
The  Paris  establishment  was  made  famous  by 
its  numerous  editions  of  gi-ammatical  works  and 
other  school-books  (among  them  many  of  Melanch- 
thon's),  and  old  authors,  as  Dio  Cassius,  Eusebius, 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Ciesar,  Justin,  etc.  Many  of  these, 
especially  the  Greek  editions,  were  famous  for 
their  t\-pographical  elegance.  Twice  he  published 
the  Hebrew  Bible  entire,  —  in  1539  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  1543  sqq.  in  seventeen  parts.  Both  of 
these  editions  are  rare.  Of  more  importance  are 
his  four  editions  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament 
(1.346,  1.549,  15.50,  and  1551),  the  last  in  Geneva. 
The  first  two  are  among  the  neatest  Greek  texts 
known,  and  are  called  0  minjicam  ■  the  third  is  a 
splendid  masterpiece  of  typographical  skill,  and 
is  known  as  the  eililio  regia.  The  edition  of  1551 
contains  the  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  and 
the  Vulgate,  is  not  nearly  as  fine  as  the  other 
three,  and  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  was  in  this 
edition  that  the  versicular  division  of  the  Xew 
Testament  was  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Ste- 
phens is  said  to  have  made  it  on  horseback,  on  his 
journey  to  Geneva.  [See  facsimile  specimens  of 
the  last  two  editions,  in  Schaff"s  Companion  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  pp.  536-539.]  A  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate  also  apjieared  from  his  presses, 
of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  152S,  1532, 1540 
(one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  press),  1546.  The 
text  of  the  ViUgate  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  Stephens's  editions,  especially  that  of  1545, 
containing  a  new  translation  at  the  side  of  the 
A'ulgate,  was  the  subject  of  sharp  and  acrimonious 
criticism  from  the  clergy.  On  his  arrival  at  Gene- 
va, he  published  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Sorbonne.  He  issued  the  French  Bible  in 
15.53,  and  many  of  Calvin's  writings;  the  finest 
edition  of  the  InMilutio  being  that  of  1553.  His 
fine  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  glosses  (1556) 
contained  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Santes  Pagninus,  and  the  first  edition  of  Beza's 
translation  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

Three  of  Henry's  sons  —  Henry,  Robert,  and 
Fran9ois  —  became  celebrated  as  printers.  Fran- 
cois (b.  in  1540)  printed  on  his  own  account  in 
Geneva  from  1.562  to  1.582,  issuing  a  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  French.  French 
writers  identify  him  with  a  printer  by  the  name 


of  Estienne  in  Xorniandy,  whither  he  is  supposed 
to  have  emigrated  in  1582.  Robert  (b.  in  1530; 
d.  in  1571)  began  to  print  in  Paris  on  his  own 
account  in  1556,  and  in  1561  received  the  title  of 
Imprimeur  ilu  Roy;  and  his  presses  were  busily 
employed  in  issuing  civil  documents.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  Xew  Testament  of  1568-69  (copies 
with  both  dates  being  in  existence)  was  a  reprint 
of  his  father's  first  edition,  is  equal  to  it  in  ele- 
gance of  execution,  and  is  now  exceedingly  rare 

HI.  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Robert, 
and  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family-,  was  b.  in  Paris.  1528 :  d.  at 
Lyons,  March;  1598.  He  displayed  in  his  youth 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  Greeks 
w  hich  he  learned  before  Latin.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  undertook  a  protracted  journey  to  Italy, 
England,  and  Flanders.  In  1554  he  published  at 
Paris  his  first  independent  work,  the  Anacreon. 
Then  he  went  again  to  Italy,  helping  the  Aldeus 
at  Venice,  discovered  a  copy  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Geneva  in  1555.  In 
1557  he  seems  to  have  had  a  printing-establish- 
ment of  his  own.  and,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
day,  advertised  himself  as  the  "  Parisian  printer" 
(Jypographiis  parisiensis).  The  following  year  he 
assumed  the  title,  illuslris  riri  Huldrici  Fuggeri 
typographus.  from  his  patron.  Fugger  of  Augsburg. 
In  1559  Henry  assumed  charge  of  his  father's 
presses,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the  publisher, 
and  also  as  the  editor  and  collator,  of  manuscripts. 
Many  of  his  editions  were  the  first.  Athenago- 
ras,  Maxinms  Tyrius,  ^schylus,  appeared  in  1557; 
Diodorus  Sicidus,  1559;  Xenophon,  1561,  1581; 
Thucydides,  1.564, 1588:  .Sophocles,  1568 :  Herodo- 
tus, 1570,  1592,  etc.  He  improved  old  transla- 
tions, or  made  new  Latin  translations,  of  many 
Greek  authors.  According  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  "Estienne,"  in  La  France  Protestante.  Henry 
took  a  personal  part  in  editing  fifty-four  publica- 
tions. His  most  celebrated  work,  the  T/nsaurus 
lingua  grtecce,  which  has  served  in  our  own  century 
as  the  basis  of  Greek  lexicography,  appeared  in 
1572,  5  vols  Of  the  Greek  editions  of  the  Xew 
Testament  that  went  forth  from  his  presses,  there 
deserve  mention  those  of  Beza,  with  his  commen- 
tary, 1565,  1582,  1589,  and  the  smaller  editions 
of  1.565,  1567,  1580.  A  triglot  containing  the 
Peshito  appeared  in  1569,  of  which  some  copies  are 
in  existence,  bearing  the  date  "Lyons,  1571."  In 
1565  a  large  French  Bible  was  printed.  Henry's- 
own  editions  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament  of 
1576  and  1587  deserve  mention  ;  the  former  con- 
taining the  first  scientific  treatise  of  tlie  language 
of  the  apostolic  writers ;  the  latter,  a  discussion 
of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  text.  In  1594  he 
published  a  concordance  of  the  Xew  Testament, 
the  preparatory  studies  of  which  his  father  had 
made.  JIuch  earlier  he  translated  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism into  Greek.  It  was  printed  in  1554  in  his 
father's  printing-room. 

Henry  was  married  three  times,  and  had  four- 
teen children,  of  whom  three  survived  him.  His 
son  Paul  (b.  1567),  of  whose  life  little  is  known, 
assumed  control  of  the  presses,  which  in  1626 
were  sold  to  the  Chouet  brothers.  Two  of  Paul's 
sons  were  printers,  —  Joseph  at  La  Rochelle.  and 
Antoine  (d.  1674),  who  became  Imprimeur  du  Jioy 
in  Paris  in  1613.  Fronton  Le  Due's  Chryaoslom, 
and  Jean  Morin's  Greek  Bible  (1628,  3  vols.)  were 
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issued  from  his  presses.     At  his  death  the  history 
of  tly  family  stops. 

Lit.  —  Tn.  Jaxsoxii  ab  Almeloveex:  Dissert, 
epislolica  <le  ><iephanis,  1683;  Maittaire:  i'ila 
Slephanonim.  1730;  Kexovard:  ,l/iHa/e.v  tie  I'im- 
primen'e i/es  Esiienne,  I'aris,  1S37,  2  vols. ;  Ck ape- 
let  :  Hoherl  Estieune  el  la  roi  Francois  /.,  1839; 
iFEi'iiKKE  .  Essai  sur  la  vie  el  les  ceuvres  tie  II.  E., 
'aiis,  18;)3;  Fkommaxx:  Aufsiitze  zur  Gescli.  tl. 
BuMianiMs.  Jena.  1876].  ED.  UKUSS. 

STERCORANISTS  (from  the  Laliii  sierrnm, 
"e.xcrcniciits  ").  a  ti-rin  first  used  in  1054,  h\  Car- 
dinal IlMMitiert  against  Xicetas  Petoratus,  and 
referring  to  a  jrros.sly  sen.sualistic  concei>tion  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  l^ord's  Supper,  according  to 
which  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  eaten,  digested, 
and  evacuated,  like  any  other  food.  The  con- 
ception ha.s  been  falsely  a.scribed  to  Origen,  and 
also  til  lUialniuis  Maurus;  but  it  no  doubt  existed 
in  tlii-  tinii'  of  tin-  latter.  ZOCKI.ER. 

STERNHOLD,  Thomas,  b.  probably  at  Hay- 
field,  near  Hlakeuey.  < iloiicestersliire  (or,  according 
to  another  account,  in  Hampshire),  about  1500; 
d.  .\ugust,  1549;  w.is  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
Henry  VHI.  and  Edward  VI.  He  is  said  to  have 
versified  fifty-one  psalms,  of  which  nineteen  aj> 
peared  1548,  and  thirtj'-sevcn  the  ne.xt  year,  imine- 
diately  after  his  death.  The  work  was  continued 
by  John  Hopkins  of  the  Woodend,  .\ure,  Glouces- 
tershire (H  A.,  Oxford,  l.'j44 ;  saiil  to  have  held  a 
living  in  Suffolk).  T/ie  ]\'lit/le  Boole  of  I'.<alms 
Collerleil  Inln  Eiitjlish  Metre  ap|)eared  l.")l!'2.  and  was 
bound  up  w  ith  innumerable  editions  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  ;  making  for  two  centuries  or  more  the  only 
or  chief  metrical  provision  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land.  Since  1700  or  so,  it  has  been  called  the 
"Old  Version,"  in  distinction  from  its  rival.  Tate 
and  Brady.  Of  its  contents  about  forty-one 
psalms  bear  the  initials  of  Sternhold  (the  only 
notable  sample  of  his  skill  being  a  few  stanzas  of 
Ps.  xviii.),  and  sixty-four,  those  of  Hopkins. 
The'  rest  are  by  Thomas  Xorlon,  a  lawyer  who 
translated  Calvin's  Insiiluies,  etc.,  and  d.  about 
1600;  William  Whillinghnm,h.  at  Chestt'r,  1524 ; 
d.  15M9;  educat<!d  at  Oxford;  married  Calvin's 
sister,  anil  was  from  1503  dean  of  Durham;  and 
William  Krihe,  who  was  an  exile  with  Knox  at 
Geneva  15.5."),  chaplain  to  the  English  forces  at 
Havre  1503,  and  afterwards  rector  or  vicar  of  Oke- 
ford  in  Dorsetshire.  .S)ine  mention  al.so  Wisilome, 
archdeacon  of  Ely.  Keihe  is  memorable  as  the 
author  of  the  only  rendering  now  much  u.sed  of 
all  tliese,  ".\ll  people  that  on  earth  do  dwi-ll  " 
(Ps.  c.)  :  it  h;us  a  venerable  solidity  and  quaint-  j 
ne.ss.  The  Old  A'ersion  a,s  a  whole  has  long  been 
hea|ied  with  ridicule  from  many  quart«?rs,  and  is, ' 
of  course,  unsuitcil  to  modern  use.  Puller  (lOli'J) 
said  that  its  authors'  "  piety  wa.s  lietter  than  their 
jvielry,  and  they  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  than  I 
of  Helicon  ;  "  and  Campbi-ll,  that  they,  "  w  ith  the 
best  intentions  and  the  wnrst  tast'-,  degraded  the  ' 
spirit  of  Hebrew  psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  | 
phraseology,  and,  mistaking  vtdgarily  for  sim-  I 
plicity,  turned  into  bathos  what  they  found  sul>- 
iime."  Hut  Keble  anil  others  have  valued  their' 
WDrk  for  its  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  u.sed  in  very  many  English  pnrishi'S 
far  into  the  pnsent  i-entiirv.     "         V.  M.  IIIKD. 

STERRY,  Peter,  B.D.,  Puritan  ;  b.  in  Surrey; 
d.  Nov    1!(,  ICTl'.     In  1036  ho  wa.s  chosen  fellow 


of  Emmanuel's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  one  of  Cromwell's  chap- 
lains, one  of  the  fourteen  divines  proposed  by  the 
Lords  in  May,  1042,  and  sat  as  an  Independent  in 
the  Westminster  A.ssembly  almost  from  the  first. 
His  works  are  of  great  rarity.  He  was  called  in 
his  day  a  "  high-flown  mystical  divine,"  and  suf- 
fered abuse ;  but  Dr.  Stoughton  finds  his  mysti- 
cism "  pertaining  more  to  Tiis  imaginative  forms 
of  conception  and  modes  of  expression  than  to 
any  thing  else.  His  doctrines  of  conversion  and 
of  religious  life,  of  Christian  experience,  duty, 
and  hope,  are  of  the  usual  evangelical  type ;  but 
his  ideas  are  ever  dressed  in  mystical  phra-seology. 
He  quotes  texts  of  .Scripture  in  abundance,  and 
then  commonly  runs  out  into  some  strain  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation."  Among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  The  clouils  in  trhich  Christ  comes, 
London,  1643;  three  Parliament  .sermons, —  The 
Spirit's  conviclion  of  sin  (Fast^Day  sermon),  1645, 
The  coming  forth  of  Christ  in  the  power  <f  his  ileath 
(delivered  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  1649).  1650.  The  Waij 
tf  GotI  with  his  people  in  these  nations  (Thursday, 
Xov.  5,  1656),  16.57,  —  Entjiands  tiellverance  from 
the  Northern  Presbytery,  ciimparetl  with  its  deliver- 
ance from  the  Roman  I'ajinvy :  or  a  Thanksgivimj 
sermon  on  Jer.  xri.  I4.  5,  1652;  Discourse  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  1675;  The  rise,  race,  and  roy- 
alty of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
(sermons),  together  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  a 
saint's  soul  and  body  in  death,  1683;  The  appear- 
ance of  Goil  to  man  in  the  gospel  and  the  ijospel 
change  (sermons),  to  which  is  addetl  an  explication 
of  the  Trinity,  and  a  short  catechism,  1710.  See  J. 
Stovghton  :  lieligion  in  England,  iv.  pp.  348- 
3.50;  Dexter:  Congregationalism  in  Literature, 'pp. 
648  and  0.52. 

STEUDEL,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich,  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  Tiibingen  school  of  theology ; 
wash. at  Esslingen  in  Wurtleniberg, Oct.  2.5, 1779  ; 
d.  in  Tubingen,  Oct.  24,  1837.  He  .studied  at  the 
Tiibingen  .seminary  ;  became  vicar  at  Oberesslin- 
gen  ;  in  18O0  repettnt  at  Tiibingen  ;  in  I8O8  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  sju'iit  eighteen  months  in  the 
study  of  Persian;  retiu'iiing  to  (iemiany,  was 
pastor  in  Canstatl  and  Tubingen,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Tiibingen  in  1815.  His  de- 
{•artment  was  the  Old  Testament  till  IS'JO,  when 
le  began  to  lecture  upon  syst^'inatic  theology  and 
apologetics.  His  Lectures  tm  the  Theology  of  the 
Old  Tistament  were  edited  by  Oehler  aiU-r  his 
death  ( Perlin,  1H40).  He  wrote  a  number  of  arti- 
cles for  )>eriodicals.  He  was  an  inde|ieiident  man, 
and  thoroughly  evangelical.  "  I  will  serve  no 
other  master  tlian  Christ,"  he  said,  "and  I  wish 
to  belong  to  him  more  ami  more  exclusively  and 
fully."  Ili.s  style  was  involved  and  heavy,  and 
obscured  the  mailer.'  He  attacked  .Strauss's 
Life  «f  <  'hrisi,  a  few  weeks  after  the  apt>earanre 
of  vol.  i.,  in  a  little  tract  (1.^35),  whieh  stirred 
up  the  wrath  of  Strauss  to  ap|>ear  in  the  ])olemic, 
Iterr  Dr.  .'<teuilel  oiler  d.  Selhstti'luschunqrn  des  rer- 
stiindigen  .Siiprrnaturnlismus  unserrr  Tagc.  Sco 
the  full  article  on  .Stemlel  by  Oehl<T  (his  son- 
in-law),  in  IlKR/ixi's  Encyklopitilie,  first  edition, 
vol.  XV.  pp.  75-81. 
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STEWARD,  church-officer  among  the  Method- 
ists, whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  deacons 
iu  the  I'resbyterian  and  Reformed  churches,  re- 
lating, generally  speaking,  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  moneys  of  the  church.  See  the  appro- 
priate sections  in  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  art.  "  Steward,"  in  Mc- 
Clixtock  and  Strong. 

STEWART,  Dugald,  Professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy iu  the  rnivereity  of  Edinburgh;  wash, 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  17.53.  He  was  the  sou  of 
the  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  boy  spent  his  winters  in 
Edinbiu-gh,  his  summers  in  Catrine,  Ayrshire, 
where  his  father  had  a  house.  Dugald  Stewart 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow. From  1765  to  1769  he  was  a  student  in 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Adam  Ferguson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
whose  successor  he  became.  He  was  a  student 
in  Glasgow  University  in  1771-72,  and  there  came 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Reid,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  whose  teaching  completely 
swayed  his  philosophic  thought  throughout  his 
after-career.  When  Dugald  .Stewart  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  he  began  immediately  his  course  as  a 
public  teacher  in  the  university,  on  account  of  his 
father  requiring  his  assistance  with  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  continued  assist- 
ant from  1772.  and  was  elected  professor,  iu 
succession  to  his  father,  in  1775.  In  177S  he 
lectured  for  Adam  Ferguson  while  the  latter  was 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  commission  sent  to 
America  to  negotiate  as  to  pending  disputes. 
The  chair  of  moral  philosophy  was  the  one  for 
which  Dugald  Stewart  was  eminently  qualified ; 
and  to  that  chair  he  was  elected  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ferguson,  in  1785,  holding  it  till  1820, 
though  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period 
the  duties  of  the  chair  were  performed  by  Thomas 
Brown,  who  had  been  appointed  his  colleague  in 
1810,  and  who  died  before  Stewart.  After  Brown's 
death,  Stewart  resigned  the  chair,  and  John  Wil- 
son (•■  Christopher  North  ")  was  elected.  Dugald 
Stewart  was  the  strenuous  supporter,  and  elegant 
expounder,  of  Reid's  philosophy,  known  as  the 
"Scotch  philosophy"  and  "the  philosophy  of 
common  sen.se;"  being  a  defence  of  the  certainty 
of  human  knowledge  and  belief  against  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  For  an  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense,  see  article  on  Thomas 
Reid.  Stewart's  contributions  to  philo.sophic  lit- 
erature are  numerous.  His  collected  works,  edited 
by  Hamilton,  were  published  in  Edinburgh  and 
Boston,  in  eleven  octavo  volumes.  His  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  first  published  in  1793,  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  psychology  and  ethics,  was 
long  ill  circulation  as  a  iiandbook  for  beginners 
in  ethical  .science.  An  edition  of  it  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton.  Besides  this,  his 
works  are  the  following:  Dissertation  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  Metaphi/sical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy (first  published  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica); 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
of  which  an  edition  was  published  in  Boston ; 
Philosophical  Essays ;  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  ;  and  Lectures  on  Political  Economy. 
As  a  professor  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  by 
his  students.     Lord  Cockburn,  who  writes  enthu- 


siastically of  him  as  a  teacher,  describes  his  lec- 
turing as  "  gentlemanlike,  calm,  and  expository." 
On  account  of  his  careful  treatment  of  political 
science,  along  with  moral  philosophy,  he  attracted 
from  England  many  who  were  destined  for  polit- 
ical life,  including  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palni- 
erston,  and  Earl  Russell.  Many  who  afterwards 
rose  to  eminence  in  public  life  acknowleilged 
special  indebtedness  to  him.  The  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, but  somewhat  cumbrous  argumentation  of 
Reid  was  thrown  into  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
form  by  Stewart,  through  whose  clearness  of  logic, 
literary  taste,  and  power  of  eloquence,  it  secured 
a  greatly  extended  influence.  These  two  were 
the  representatives  of  a  philosophy  which  has 
largely  governed  the  philosophic  thought  of  Scot- 
land since,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  France  through  the  teaching  of 
Cousin  and  Jouffroy.  Stewart,  like  Reid,  was 
hesitating  and  unsatisfactory  in  his  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  evidence  for  personal  existence,  making 
it  matter  of  belief,  rather  than  of  direct  knowl- 
edge. Thus  he  says,  "  We  cannot  projierly  be  said 
to  be  conscious  of  our  own  existence ;  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  being  necessarily  posterior,  in 
the  order  of  time,  to  the  consciousness  of  those 
sensations  by  which  it  is  suggested."  In  this 
way,  he  spoke  of  the  knowledge  of  self  rather  as 
an  acquired  notion  than  as  a  fact  of  present  con- 
sciousness. Stewart  treated,  with  special  fulness, 
of  "  conception  "  as  a  power  of  mind  by  which 
we  are  able  to  represent  past  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions. In  his  treatment  of  this  subject  his 
analysis  was  so  careful  as  to  recognize  depend- 
ence on  physical  organism  for  this  mental  repre- 
sentation, in  strict  liarmony  with  more  recent 
physiological  teaching.  As  the  follower  and  ex- 
pounder of  Reid,  Stewart  was  the  resolute  oppo- 
nent of  the  theory  that  all  knowledge  comes  from 
experience  ;  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  in- 
telligence itself  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  funda- 
mental to  intelligent  procedure  in  dealing  with 
the  confused  mass  of  our  sensations  and  percep- 
tions. Like  Reid,  he  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  doctrine  of  external  perception ;  making  it  his 
special  aim  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  direct  and 
certain  knowledge  we  have  of  existence  external 
to  self.  On  account  of  growing  infirmity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  general  regret,  Dugald  Stewart 
withdrew  from  active  professional  duty  iu  1810, 
and  thereafter  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Kinneil  Hou.se,  Lin]ithgowshire,a  residence  placed 
at  his  command  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
died  in  Edinburgh,  when  visiting  a  friend,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1829.  His  body  lies  in  a  covered 
and  completely  enclosed  massive  tomb  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Canongate  Burjing-ground, 
Edinburgh,  the  same  cemetery  in  which  is  the 
grave  of  Adam  Smith,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  So  profound  and  widespread  was  the 
admiration  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that,  shortly  after 
his  death,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  moiumient  to  his 
memory.  The  result  was  the  classic  monument 
now  standing  on  the  Calton  hill  in  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  H.  calderwood. 

STICHOMETRY.  The  data  of  stichometry 
consist  chiefly  of  subscriptions  at  the  close  of 
manuscripts,  expressing  the  number  of  lines  which 
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are  contained  in  the  book  that  has  been  copied;  of 
marginal  annotations  from  point  to  jxjint,  express- 
ing the  extent  of  the  previous  text;  or  of  quota- 
tions and  allusions  which  are  found  in  various 
writers,  which  indicate  either  the  locality  of  some 
passage  in  a  quoted  work,  or  the  compass  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  works  of  a  given  author. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  Isocrates,  Busiris,  in 
Codex  Urbinas,  we  have  in  the  Archaic  character 
the  number  390 ;  while  on  the  margin  of  tlie  same 
work,  in  the  more  recent  character,  we  have  on 
fol.  22',  10  (§  25),  before  -rovruv  a'lrioi,  the  number 
2  (B);  anil  on  25',  12  (S  39),  before  yir)Ov6Ta^  ^  toCt, 
the  number  3  (T) ;  and  these  immbers  represent 
the  second  and  third  hundreds  of  lines  measured 
on  some  exemplar,  either  actual  or  ideal ;  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  quotes  a  passage  from  Chrysippus, 
Kara  rmr  x'/Jovc  ar!xov( ;  and  Galen  estimates  the 
extent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  works  of  Hipt- 
pocrates  at  two  hundred  and  forty  verses ;  tottov 
Tov  fiij3^ov  rd  fUv  Kara  rd  h/  ypaftfia  fiipo^  rd  TTpiJTOv 
</f  o^'  orixavc  l^att  (Galen,  m  Hippokralem  de  not. 
horn.,  XV.  p.  9). 

Full  collections  of  such  data  may  be  found  in 
Ritschl:  Opusc.  PhiloL,  vol.  i.  pp.74  sqq. ;  and 
Birt:  Das  Antike  Buchwesen,  c.  4. 

Every  thing  in  these  data  suggests  that  the  nu- 
meration has  reference  to  standard  lines  or  copies ; 
and  since  the  actual  number  of  lines  in  the  manu- 
scripts never  tallies  with  the  stichoinetric  record, 
and  we  are  unable  to  point  to  any  copies  which 
do  furnish  an  agreement,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  somewhere  a  common  unit  of  mea.surement 
upon  which  these  subscriptions  and  quotations 
are  ba-sed :  in  other  words,  the  (rrixor  nmst  have 
an  element  of  fixity  in  it,  even  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely fixed. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  in  what 
direction  the  meaning  of  arlxoc  deflects  from  its 
normal  indefinite  sense  of  line,  row,  and  verse. 

The  term  arixot  is  of  itself  extremely  vague. 
It  may  be  nothing  more  than  row  or  line ;  as,  e.g.,  I 
the  LXX.  use  it  for  the  rows  of  stones  in  the  high 
priest's  breastplate;  or,  in  a  military  sense,  it  may 
represent  the  number  of  men  in  a  rank  or  file  of 
soldiers,  especially  the  latter;  and  so  in  other  ca-ses. 
But  in  literature  it  is  ea.sy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
oTixor  is  detlecteil  in  meaning  in  the  direction  of 
a  hexameter  line.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  unit 
is  convnient  for  the  comparison  of  prose-works  I 
with  poetry ;  in  the  next  place,  we  have  actual 
instances  of  prose-pa-ssagcs  reduced  to  their  equiva-  j 
lent  verse-length.s ;  in  the  third  place,  we  may 
actually  find  the  term  mixor  used  of  hexameter 
poetry,  in  distinction  from  any  other ;  and,  finally, 
we  may  actually  divide  any  given  work  into  hex- 
ameter rhythms,  and  compare  our  results  with  the 
transmitted  numerical  data.  If  we  take  these 
points  in  onler,  we  may  say  that  the  prose-unit  is 
mon;  likely  to  be  taken  from  iKM!lry  than  the  unit 
of  measurement  for  pi«'try  is  likely  U>  be  adopted 
from  prose;  for  the  lim;  of  |HH-try  is  alri'n<ly 
measured  in  a  sensibly  constant  unit,  and  no  rea- 
son exist-s  for  a  change  of  that  unit.  The  only 
question  that  would  arise  here  is  whether  we 
ought  not  to  expect  a  variety  of  units  of  measure- 
ment; as,  for  instanre,  an  iambic  unit  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  hexaini'tcr  unit.  It  is  sufficient  t*) 
observe  at  this  point,  that  sueli  variclies  of  meas- 
uremenl,  if  they  i-xisl,  iiri'  i-xtrfini'lv  ran-. 


In  regard  to  the  actual  reduction  of  a  prose- 
passage  to  its  equivalent  verse-length,  we  have 
an  important  case  in  Galen  (v.  655.  ed.  Kuhn), 
where,  having  quoted  a  sentence  from  IIi]ii)0crates, 
I  he  continues :  — 

I    Ji'j  /itv  uvTOi  6  Xo)Of  ivvia  xat  TptuKOvra  ov?.}jifiuv  oittp 
lari  dioiv  km  t/iMatu(  iiruv  iiafUT{>ijv  htI. 

If  Galen  then  reckons  thirty-nine  syllables  as 
I  being  equivalent  to  two  hexameters  and  a  half, 
!  or,  as  he  continues,  eighty-two  syllables  to  five 
.  hexameters,  the  hexameter  can  hardly  be  different 
!  from  a  sixteen-.syllabled  rhythm.  We  are  invited, 
therefore,  to  the  assumption  that  stichometric 
measurement  is  made  by  preference  in  syllables 
of  which  sixteen  go  to  the  hexameter,  or  unit- 
verse.  The  number  16  invites  attention  as  being 
the  number  of  syllables  in  the  first  line  of  the 
Iliatl,  and  as  being  a  square  number,  a  peculiarity 
which  always  had  a  certain  attractiveness  for  early 
calculators. 

That  the  term  orlxo^  deflects  in  the  direction  of 
hexameter  verse  as  against  any  other  line  of  jmetry 
which  might  have  been  chosen  for  a  proper  unit 
of  measurement,  will  appear  from  Montfaucon 
{Bibl.  Coislin,  p.  597),  where  there  is  quoted  from 
a  tenth-century  manuscript  the  following  cata- 
logue of  poets :  — 

■nepl  noiriTuv 
iaoi  diu  <rrixi->v  Kal  lafil3uv  l^paoav. 
'O/iTipot;  arixovi,  'A'noUavtoc  arixov^,  OeoKpiroc  ofioujc, 
'ApaTor  dfwtLt^,  N/«av(Jfjof  Ofn'tiur,  Mi'»'av(i/>or  iufi^ov^  ktA. 

This  broad  division  of  poets  into  writers  by 
oTlxot  and  writers  of  iambics  can  only  have  result- 
ed from  a  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  orixor  by  constant  use  in  a  particular  sense. 

In  the  demonstration  of  the  same  point  bv  actual 
measurement,  the  most  important  researclies  are 
those  published  by  the  late  C'h.  Graux,  in  the 
Revue  de  Philologie,  April,  1878,  in  which  he  de- 
monstrated, by  an  actual  estimation  of  the  number 
of  letters  in  certain  works,  that  the  oTlxor  repre- 
sented not  a  clause,  nor  a  number  of  words,  hut  a 
fiieil  f/uantili/  of  u-rilin().  The  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  he  found  to  vary  iietwei-n  nar- 
row limits,  generally  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight 
letters;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  letters  in  fifty 
lines  of  the  Itrnd  opened  at  random  supplied  him 
with  an  average  of  37.7  letters  to  the  ver.se.  This 
very  important  iileiitifioation  of  the  otixcx,  with  the 
hexameter  is  the  starting-point  for  a  great  many 
new  critical  investi^atious  as  to  the  integrity  of 
transinitt<Ml  texts,  their  early  form,  etc.  Whether 
the  unit  of  nieiisufemeiit  is  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  or  a  certain  number  of  letters,  is  not  easy 
to  decide.  We  may  be  t<jlerably  certain  that  the 
measured  line  is,  a.s  above  stated,  a  space-line,  and 
not  a  sense-line;  but  to  discriminate  between  a 
letlei-line  an<l  a  syllable-line  is  a  more  delicate 
matter.  If  we  adopt  the  former,  we  must  probably 
fix  the  unit  at  thirty-six  lett^-rs,  berausi-  tliis  is  the 
neari'St  .lyminetrical  number  to  the;  avera;4e  hex- 
ami'ter.  We  have  very  few  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  arlual  letters  of  a  line  are  found  to  bo 
numbered;  whili-  we  can  readily  trace  the  custom 
of  limiting  a  liix'  by  the  divi.sion  of  the  syllables, 
in  the  earliest  manuscript.s.  .Moreover,  we  liavo 
the  actual  measurement  in  the  jiassage  quoted 
from  Galen;  and  I'liny  seems  to  allude  to  the  cu.s- 
U>m  of  sylluble-cduntiiig.  when,  in  one  of  his  epis 
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ties,  he  demands  an  equally  long  reply  from  his 
correspondent,  and  threatens  to  count,  not  only  the 
pages,  but  the  verses  on  the  page,  and  the  syllables 
of  each  verse  ("  Ego  non  paginas  tantuui,  sed  ver- 
sus etiani  syllabasiiue  nunierabo." — Pliny,  iv.  11). 
The  preference  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
syllable-line,  though,  perhaps,  not  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  count  the  compass  of  a  book  in  sixteeu-syllable 
rhythms,  but  a  toilsome  enough  process  to  estimate 
with  equal  accuracy  the  number  of  thirty-six-letter 
lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  two  line-units.  M.  Graux  deduces  37.7 
as  the  average  hexameter  in  letters,  and  Diels 
(Hermes,  xvii.  Bd.)  makes  the  average  of  the 
first  fifty  lines  in  Homer  to  be  15.6  syllables. 
A  verse  of  sixteen  syllables  is  then  equivalent 
to  about  1.074  verses  of  thirty-six  letters  each. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  as  M.  Graux  deter- 
mined the  average  number  of  letters  to  the  verse 
from  the  total  stichometry,  in  the  manuseiipts  of 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Eusebius,  GregoiT  of 
Xazianzus,  etc.,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 
partial  stichometrv.  This  has  been  done  for  Isoc- 
rates  by  Fuhr  {Rhe!».  Mus.,  Bd.  37,  p.  468) ;  for 
the  Plato  manuscripts,  by  Schanz  (Hermes,  xvi.  p. 
309)  ;  and  for  the  Demosthenes  manuscripts,  by 
W.  v.  Christ,  in  a  verj-  able  discussion  entitled 
Vie  Atlicusausgabe  des  Demosthenes,  JIUnchen,  18Si. 
The  partial  stichometry  is  of  the  highest  value 
for  the  study  of  texts ;  and  in  every  case  the  data 
which  it  supplies  are  found  to  accord  very  closely 
with  our  fundamental  statements  as  to  the  paleo- 
graphical  meaning  of  the  word  o^ixo^. 

Some  degree  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the 
existence,  apparently,  in  early  times,  of  an  alter- 
native iambic  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  as  well 
as  by  the  introduction  of  writing  by  Cola  and 
Commata.  The  latter  of  these  points  has  been  an 
esiiecial  ground  of  combat,  in  consequence  of  the 
countenance  which  the  custom  seemed  to  lend  to 
the  theory  of  sense-lines  in  opposition  to  space- 
lines.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
as  follows  :  when  the  earlier  uncial  form  of  writ- 
ing was  deserted  for  one  more  convenient  for 
purposes  of  reading  and  recitation,  the  text  was 
broken  up  into  short  sentences,  named,  according 
to  their  lengths,  Coki  and  Commata ;  and  in  some 
instances  an  attempt  was  made,  not  only  to  niuii- 
ber  these  Cola,  so  as  to  form  a  colomtlri/  similar 
to  stichometry,  and  sharing  the  advantages  which 
it  offered  for  reference  and  book-measuring,  but 
even  to  accommodate  the  arrangement  of  these 
Cola  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original  number 
of  verses.  Thus  we  find  the  rhetorician  Castor 
(  Walz.  Rhet.  Or.,  iii.  721)  discussing  the  pseudo- 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  as  follows : 
Toi'TOV  riiv  7j>yov  criiofiev  naTu  K<j?^v  Karavrijaavrt^  eit; 
T^v  ~ooOTrj-a  ruv  ku?ujv  Kara  rov  upidfidv  rdv  eyKeifievov 
bi  roif  (ipvai'oif  ^i^}J.oif,  ijf  iiUTp^an  air6f  6  Ar/fioaVit'rir 
Tdv  Idwv  )jJyov.  It  seems  also  that  this  change  of 
form  took  place  firet  for  those  books  wliich  were 
pubUcly  recited,  or  which  had  a  semi-poetical 
structure ;  so  that  the  oldest  Bible  manuscripts 
desert  the  continuous  uncial  writing  in  the 
Psalms,  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Canticles,  etc. ;  and 
St.  Jerome  proposed  to  imitate  this  peculiarly 
divided  text  in  the  prophets:  '•  Sed  quod  in  Demos- 
thene  et  TuUio  solet  Jieri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur  et 


commata,  qui  utique  prosa  et  non  versibus  conscrip- 
serunt,  .  .  .  tios  quoque  utilitati  legentium  prori- 
denles,  interpretationem  novum  novo  scribeixli  genere 
distinximus  "  (preface  to  Isaiah). 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  stichometry  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  in  particular  to  the  Epistles : 
here  we  shall  show  that  the  theory  alieady  ad- 
vanced is  completely  contirnied,  and  that  we  have 
a  very  powerful  critical  implement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  early  Xew-Testament  texts  in  the  tradi- 
tional data.  As  before,  we  have  both  total  and 
partial  stichometry.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  variation  between  the  transmitted  data, 
arising  from  various  causes,  such  as  variation  in 
the  text,  variation  in  the  unit  employed  in  the 
measurement,  difference  in  versions  measured,  and 
difference  in  the  abbreviations  employed.  The 
greatest  authority,  however,  for  Xew-Testament 
stichometrv,  is  found  in  the  work  of  Euthalius, 
edited  by  Zacagui,  Collect.  Mon.  Antiq.  Eccles. 
Grac,  Rome,  169S;  Migne,  Patrol.,  Grac,  tom. 
85.  Euthalius  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  small  city  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  has 
frequently  but  erroneously  been  credited  with  the 
introduction  of  stichometrv  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  these  verses  wliich  he  measured  have  been 
by  many  persons  identified  with  the  colon-writing 
previously  described.  There  is  very  little  ground 
for  any  such  ideas ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
crixM  mentioned  by  Euthalius  are  hexameters  of 
sixteen  syllables,  a  very  slight  allowance  being 
made  for  certain  coumion  abbreviations.  The 
work  of  Euthalius  consisted  in  editing  tlie  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles,  with  a  complete  system  of 
prologues,  prefaces,  and  quotations :  every  book 
was  divided  into  lections,  and  to  every  lection,  as 
well  as  to  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  prefaces,  was 
appended  its  numerical  extent.  The  verses  were 
also  marked  on  the  margin  from  fifty  to  fifty. 
Viv  have  thus  a  mine  of  sticliometric  information 
sufficient  to  test  any  theory  in  the  closest  manner. 
Moreover,  the  work  has  this  importance,  that 
Euthalius  professes  to  have  measured  his  verses 
accurately,  and  to  have  employed  the  best  man  uscripts : 
viz.,  those  preser\ed  in  the  PamphUian  Library  at 
Caesarea.  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  the  right 
to  set  a  high  value  on  the  measurements  made, 
on  the  ground  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

We  shall  now  test  these  results  given  by  Eutha- 
lius for  the  lections  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and.  taking  no  account  of  the  abbreviations  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  text,  we  shall  di- 
vide the  text  of  the  Acts  in  Westcott  and  Horfs 
New  Testament  into  sixteen-syllabled  rhythms. 
If  we  had  allowed  for  abbreviation,  the  result.-. 
would  have  been  somewhat  less,  as  we  might  sub- 
tract a  syllable  at  every  occurrence  of  the  words 
(*(i>f  and  A:pi<7Tdf,  and  two  .syllables  for  each  occur- 
rence of  t7)aoic  and  Mpiof,  with  perhaps  a  few  other 
rarely  recurring  words,  as  -ot^/j,  oipav6(.  Our  data 
for  Eutlialius  are  taken  from  Cod.  Escorial,  f.  iii. 
6,  as  there  are  some  errors  in  Zacagni's  figures. 

Allowing  for  one  or  two  obvious  corruptions, 
such  as  the  dro|iping  of  the  figure  p  in  lection  6, 
the  agreement  is  very  complete. 

The  lines  of  tlie  following  table  are  nearly 
hexameters,  so  that  the  table  affords  a  picture 
of  the  arrangement  of  an  early  bicolumnar  Co- 
dex :  — 
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Lection. 

Bi-i{lu». 

rod.  hJC. 

WmIcoH  and 
Hon. 

1 

1.1 

40 

40 

2 

1.15 

30 

30 

3 

2.1 

109 

111 

4 

3.1 

1.36 

14.) 

5 

4.32 

100 

121 

6 

fi.l 

88 

1<.« 

7 

8.1     (iyi,„,) 

92 

!« 

8 

9.1 

75 

77 

9 

9.2;! 

216 

210 

10 

11.27 

383 

11 

15.1 

las 

201 

12 

17.1 

IM 

164 

13 

19.1 

2:«) 

242 

14 

21.15 

2*« 

307 

15 

24.27 

168 

1(» 

16 

27.1 

198 

102 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  harmony  between 
the  measured  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
Euthalian  fignre.s,  when  we  allow  for  the  ab- 
breviations previously  mentioned.  We  give  the 
results  for  the  Epistles  in  a  form  suitable  for 
comparison.  The  first  column  represents  the 
stichometric  number  .supplied  by  Kuthalius  and 
the  be.st  manuscripts ;  the  .second  gives  the  result 
•of  the  actual  subdivision  of  the  text  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  into  sixteen-.syllabled  verses;  and  the 
third  expresses  the  .same  result  witli  the  proper 
deduction  made  for  four  leading  abbreviations. 


James  .... 

2.-57  or  242 

240 

237 

1  Peter  .... 

2.«i  or  242 

245 

240 

2  Peter  .... 

IM 

162 

158 

1  John  .... 

274 

268 

2()-2 

2  Jolin  .... 

.30 

31 

30 

3  John  .... 

32 

31 

31 

Ju.le      .... 

68 

70 

68 

Romans     .    .    . 

920 

942 

919 

1  Corinthians     . 

870 

897 

874 

2  ('orint)iianM     . 

.VK) 

610 

59(i 

OulHtiai.s  .     .     . 

2!« 

301 

296 

Eiilicsiuiis      .     . 

312 

325 

314 

Pliilippians    .     . 

208 

218 

209 

CoU»Hsmns      .     . 

208      . 

215 

209 

1  ThrssalonianH, 

Htt 

202 

154 

2  ThciMalonians, 

1(J0 

112 

106 

llil.rewa   .     .     . 

701 

714 

706 

1  Timothy      .     . 

2.30 

2:«» 

2.34 

2  Timothy      .     . 

172 

177 

170 

Tims     .... 

!*7 

98 

!I7 

I'hili'iiion  .     .     . 

:« 

42 

40 

The  agreement  Iietween  the  first  and  third  col- 
umns is  verj'  complete  and  decisive  as  a  test  of 
the  hypotliesis  pro|x).se(l  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  Kiithalian  otixm. 

In  till-  (;os[>els  the  data  may  be  handled  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  thi'  difliculties  arising  from 
variety  of  text,  etc.,  are  great:  moreover,  numy 
mannscripLs  transmit  not  only  the  number  of 
ver8e.s,  but  also  anothi-r  number  correHjionding  to 
the  /i^/zara  of  the  .separate  books.  We  havr  from 
a  large  group  of  cursive  MiHnu.scri]>t.s  the  following 
numbers  for  the  four  Gosjicls :  — 


Matthew.        Hark. 

Luko. 

John. 

2.';24      '      1076 
•r^io             1616 

3803 
2740 

1038 

2024 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  numl>er  of  {tiittara 
is  sometimes  in  excess,  and  sometimes  in  defect, 
of  the  number  of  verses.  Wliat  tliese  (ifiiiaTa  are 
is  a  hard  question.  Some  persons  have  identified 
them  with  the  arixot,  —  a  supposition  that  will 
scarcely  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
whetlier  the  verses  of  the  Gospels  are  measured 
by  the  same  unit  as  we  found  employed  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  A  fifteen-syllabled  hexameter 
seems  to  agree  best  with  the  traditional  figure. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  text  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  is  2,02.'5  abbreviated  fiftecn-.syllabled  liex- 
ameters,  an  almost  absolute  agreement  with  the 
result  given  above  (2,024).  For  the  other  Gospels 
the  matter  must  be  left  for  more  extended  inves- 
tigation. 

Lit.  —  BiRT:  Das  Amike  Buchwe.ien,  1882; 
Blass  :  "  Zur  Frage  iiber  die  Stichometrie,"  Rhe.in. 
Mm.,  X.F.,  xxiv.,  1869;  "Stichometrie  u.  Kolom- 
etrie,"  Rhein.  Mus.,  X.F.,  xxxiv.,  1879;  Christ: 
AttiKus-Ausgabe  des  Demoslhenes,  Aliinchen,  1882; 
DiELS:  "Stichometrisches," //erm«.<,  xvii.;  Fuhr: 
"  Sticliometrisches,"  Rhein.  Mm.,  xxxvii.,  1882; 
Graux  :  "  Stichometrie,"  Revue  de  'P/iilolotfie, 
Avril,  1878;  Harris:  American  Journal  of  j'hi- 
lologij,  No.  xii.  Supplement,  and  Xos.  xiv.,  xv. ; 
HiTsciiL:  Opu.scula  I'/ii!olof/ica,  \o\.  i. ;  Sciianz : 
"  Sticliometry,"  Uerme.i,  xvi.  p.  309, 1881 ;  Scrive- 
ner: Prolegomena  to  Codex  Bezce,  etc.;  Tischen- 
DORF :  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedila,  Nov.  coll.,  i.  p. 
xvii.,etc. ;  Vomel:  iJAei'n.  A/u.s-.,  N.F.,ii. ;  Wacus- 
MUTii:  "Stichometrisches  u.  Bibliothekarisches," 
Rhein.  Mm.,  N.F.,  xxxiv.,  1879;  "  Sticliometrie 
und  kein  Ende,"  Rhein.  Mm.,  N.F.,  xxxiv.,  1879; 
ZaCagni  :  Collectanea  monumentorum  velerum  Ec- 
clesia;  Grmca:,  Rome,  1098.     J.  RENT)EL  IL.\RRI3. 

STIEFEL  (STIFEL),  Michael,  a  distingui.sli.'d 
arilliinctician  of  tin'  Kefurmation ;  was  b.  at  Ess- 
lingen.  Ajiril  19,  IIMJ;  enteii-d  the  Augustinian 
convent  there,  left  it  for  Wittenberg  in  1520; 
stood  on  friendly  terms  with  Luther;  after  hold- 
ing several  pa.storates,  was  appointed  in  1558 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Jena,  with  a  salary  of 
forty  florins  (afterwards  increased  to  sixty  florin.s); 
d^  in  Jena,  April  19,  1507.  In  1532  he  jiubli.shed 
Kill  Richvnliiichttin  rom  End  Chrisli,  in  wliich, 
upon  the  l>asis  of  the  figures  in  Daniel,  lie  set  the 
diiy  of  judgment  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Oct.  19,  1533.  His  arithmetical  studies  and 
works  (Rechenbuch  von  d.  wehchen  und  iti  ul.ichen 
I'rackiivk,  1540,  etc.)  did  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  mathematics  in  Germany.  Luther  called 
Stiefel  a  "pious,  learned,  moral,  and  industrious 
man."  c.  scilWAIlZ. 

STIEKNA  (oi  DE  STEKEN),  Conrad,  also  called 

Conradus  ab  Austria,  ( of  ihe  forerunners  of 

.lohn  llus;  d.  at  Prague,  l.'lllO.  Halbinus  speaks 
of  him  as  preacher  in  the  Tein  church,  Tragiie. 
He  /.i-alousfy  condenined  the  hy|K)crisy,  simony, 
and  li<'entionsni'Ss  of  the  priesls,  which  he  de- 
scribeil  in  dark  colors.  In  his  larger  work,  ylccu- 
mlionr.t  Mindiviinlium,  lie  attacked  willi  great 
heat  the  orders  of  begging  friars,  and  diil  not 
■pare  the  bishop.s.  .See  Hiiiinsi.av  Haiiiim-s: 
Epitome  liintorica  rerum  Dnhrinicarum,  I'riig.  1077; 
ZiTTK :  l.ehvn»beiichrcil)Hngrn  d.  drri/  tiufgr:cich- 
netsten  Vorlitu/ir  d.  licriUimlcn  M.  J.  Ifu.%  I'rag, 
1780  (to  be  used  with  caution^;  Jhuhax:  D. 
Vorliiufer  d.  llmsilenthumii  in  Iftihnirn,  Lt-ip/.ig, 
IS'lO.  NKIDKCKEU. 
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STIER,  Rudolf  Ewald,  a  distinguished  German 
exegete ;  was  b.  at  Fiaustadt,  March  17,  1800  ;  d. 
at  Eisleben,  Dec.  16,  1802.  Set  apart  for  tlie 
study  of  law,  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena 
in  1815,  but  the  year  following  enrolled  himself 
among  the  students  of  theology.  His  ideals  at 
that  time  were  Jalin  and  Jean  Paul,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  carried  on  a  correspondence. 
In  1818  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Ilalle  Bursc/icnschafl.  It  was 
not  till  1819  that  he  truly  gave  himself  up  to 
Christ,  and  began  the  study  of  theology  from  the 
proper  motive.  The  occasion  of  this  change  was 
the  death  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  loved.  He 
then  went  to  Berlin,  and  after  completing  his 
studies,  successively  held  the  position  of  teacher 
at  Wittenberg,  Karalene,  and  in  the  missionary 
institute  of  Basel.  In  1829  he  became  pastor 
at  Frankleben.  The  writer  of  this,  at  an  inn, 
got  the  following  answer  to  a  question  about 
Stier:  "  He  is  a  mystic."  On  asking  what  that 
meant,  he  received  the  reply,  "  They  are  the 
preachers  who  live  as  they  preach."  In  1838 
Stier  was  called  to  Wichlinghausen  in  the  ^V'up- 
perthal,  from  which  he  retired  in  1846,  and  passed 
thi-ee  years  in  literary  activity  at  AVittenberg. 
He  was  then  appointed  superintendent  at  Schkeu- 
ditz,  and  in  1859  at  Eisleben.  If  any  theolo- 
gian has  had  to  learn  the  "  theology  of  the  cross  " 
by  bodUy  pains,  it  was  Stier.  He  was  married  to 
the  si-ster  of  the  distinguished  theologian  Nitzsch. 
Stier's  principal  works  are  in  the  department 
of  biblical  exegesis.  He  was  interested  in  the 
Gennan  translation  of  the  Bible ;  wi'ote  AUes  u. 
Neucs  in  deulscher  Bibel,  Basel,  1828,  and  Darf 
Luther's  Bibel  miberichtir/l  bleibeii?,  Halle,  1836; 
was  associated  with  Von  Meyer  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  translation,  1842,  and  prepared  an 
edition  of  his  own  in  185G  (Bielefeld),  in  which 
many  changes  were  introduced.  His  principal 
work  was  the  Worih  of  the  Lord  Jesus  {Reden  d. 
Herrn,  1st  ed.,  1843,  3  vols.),  [3d  ed.  1865-74, 
7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Pope,  Edinb.,  9  vols.  ; 
revised  by  Drs.  Strong  and  H.  B.  Smith,  N.Y., 
1869,  3  vols.].  It  is  a  .storehouse  of  information 
and  practical  suggestion  for  ministers,  among 
whom  it  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  Stier  bases 
Ids  exegesis  upon  a  firm  faith  in  inspiration,  and 
is  dogmatic  and  mystical  rather  than  historic 
and  critical.  I  wrote  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Chris- 
tian cabalist ; "  to  which  he  replied,  "  You  are 
a  pii'tistic  rationalist."  The  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  like  all  his  works,  lacks  in  conciseness  and 
point.  Among  his  other  exegetical  writings  are, 
Austef/unff  von  70  ausgewdhlten  Psalmen,  1834-36; 
[^Jesaias  niclit  Pseudo-Isaias,  1851;  D.  Reden  d. 
Apostel,  trans,  by  Venables  (The  Words  of  the 
Apostles),  Edinb.,  1869;  D.  Reden  d.  Eni/el,  1860, 
Eng.  trans..  The  Words  of  Angels,  Lond.,  1862]. 
Among  Stier's  other  writings  are  a  treatise  on 
homiletics,  Grundriss  d.  Keryklik,  1830,  2d  ed., 
1844 ;  Formenlehre  d.  hebrdischen  Sprache,  1833, 
Berlin,  1849 ;  Luther's  Katechismus,  etc.,  6th  ed., 
1855.  [See  his  Life,  by  his  sons, Wittenberg,  1868, 
2d  ed.,  1871.]  TIIOI.L'CK. 

STIGMATIZATION  (from  the  Greek  anyiia  "a 
mark  ")  denotes  a  spontaneous  formation  of 
wounds  closely  resembling  those  our  Lord  re- 
ceived by  being  crowned  with  thorns,  crucified, 
and  pierced  with  a  spear.     The  first  instance  of 


such  stigmatization  is  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assiei, 
who  in  1224,  two  years  liefore  his  death,  saw  the 
crucified  Saviour  in  a  vision,  and,  when  he  awak- 
ened from  the  trance,  found  himself  marked  on 
hands  and  feet  with  the  marks  of  crucifixion. 
Thomas  of  Celano,  Bonaventura,  Alexander  IV., 
and  many  others  testified  as  eye-witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Only  the  Dominican* 
would  not  believe  it.  In  Castile  and  Leon  they 
openly  denied  the  fact;  a  bishop  of  Olmiitz  for- 
bade to  sell  in  his  diocese  representations  of  St. 
Francis  with  the  stigmata;  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  Evechard  of  Oppau  in  Moravia,  protested 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  product  of  the  egotism 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  Franciscans.  Later  on, 
stigmatization  became  not  so  very  rare  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  last  who  was 
canonized  on  that  account  was  the  Capuchin  nun 
Veronica  Giuliani  (d.  at  Citta  di  Castello  in 
1727):  the  canonization  took  place  in  1831.  But 
several  pretended  instances  have  occurred  in  the 
present  century.  Maria  of  Mori,  living  at  Kal- 
tern,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tyrol,  received  the 
stigmata  on  her  hands  and  feet  in  1833,  when  she 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  She  was  visited  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  people  before  .she  re- 
tired into  the  Franciscan  nunnery  at  Kaltern. 
[Even  the  Protestant  Church  can  boast  of  in- 
stances of  stigmatization.  In  1820  a  pious  maiden 
in  Saxony  received  the  stigmata  under  great  sufl^er- 
ings,  fell  into  a  deathlike  state  on  G!ood  Friday, 
but  began  to  recover  on  Easter  morning.  The 
most  recent  case  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
is  the  Belgian  Louise  Lateau,  who  in  1873  at- 
tracted gi-eat  attention  bv  her  flowing  wounds. 
Thousands  came  to  see  Jier,  but  suspicion  was- 
aroused  by  the  air  of  secrecy  which  surrounded 
her.  She  was  closely  watched,  and  the  priests  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  be  examined  by  surgeons.  The 
excitement  soon  passed  away  ;  and  she  died  (set. 
32),  scarcely  noticed,  in  August,  1883.  It  is  note- 
worthj"  that  stigmatization  occurred  on  a  man  in 
only  one  case,  and  that  the  women  thus  signalized 
were  sickly  and  hysterical.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  element  of  fraud,  it  may  be  said  that  "stigmatic 
neuropathy  "  is  a  pathological  condition  of  occa- 
sional occurrence,  explicable  by  physical  and  men- 
tal conditions.  Therefore,  while  freely  admitting 
the  fact,  one  must  not  lay  any  stress  upon  it.  It  i.s 
no  more  a  sign  of  divine  favor  than  the  shattered 
constitution  and  disordered  brain  which  produce 
it.]  See  Malan  :  Ilistoire  de  S.  Francois  d' Assise, 
Paris,  1841  (ch.  14,  15);  Das  bittere  Leiden  unseres 
Herrn  J.  C,  Munich,  8th  ed.,  1852  (introduction); 
Jo.  Ennemoser:  Dcr  Magnetismus  im  Verhdllniss 
zur  Natur  u.  ztir  Religion,  Stuttg.,  1853,  2d  ed.,  92- 
95,  131-142;  J.  GiiHUKs:  Chrisllictie  AJyslik,lSS(i- 
42  (ii.  pp.  410-456,  494-510).     J.  Hamberger. 

STILES,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Congregational ; 
b.  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  15.  1727  ;  d.  in 
New  Haven,  Mav  12,  1795.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College,"l746;  tutor  there,  1749  to  1755; 
studied  theology,  then  called  to  the  bar,  1753,  but 
began  preaching  in  1755 ;  was  pastor  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  from  1755  to  May,  1777,  wlien  the  place  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  and  tlie  congregation 
dispersed.  In  September,  1777,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Yale  College,  and  shortly  after  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  1780  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.     lb,'  published  An  Account  of 
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the  Settlement  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  Providence,  1785; 
History  of  three  of  the  Jwlijes  of  Kinij  Charles  /., 
Major-Gen.  Whalley,  Major-Gen.  Goffe,  and  Col. 
Dixwell  .  .  ,  with  an  Account  of  Mr.  T heophilus 
Wale  of  Xarrarjansett,  supposed  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  Judges,  Hartford,  1794.  He  left  an  unfin- 
ished Church  History  of  Xew  Enyland,  and  more 
than  forty  volumes  of  manuscripts.  See  his  life 
by  .\iiiKL  Holmes,  Hoston,  1798,  and  hy  J.\mes 
L.  Kl.NGSLEY,  in  Si'AUKs's  American  Biography, 
2d  ser.jVol.  vi. 

STILLINC,  a  famous  German  writer,  whose 
proiier  name  was  Johann  Heinrich  Jungj  1).  at 
Grund  in  N;is.sau-Siegen,  Sept.  12,  1710;  d.  at 
Carlsruhe,  April  2, 1817 ;  a  mystic  and  a  theosoph- 
ist,  but  childlike  and  pure-minded,  with  a  ready 
and  enerfjetic  sympathy  for  the  actual  sufferings 
around  hira,  which,  more  than  his  apocUyptic 
visions,  made  him  one  of  the  most  jwpular  clevo- 
tional  writers  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  ex- 
ceedingly j)oor ;  and  while  a  young  man  he  taught 
school  two  days  a  week,  and  tailored  four,  har- 
assed by  the  anguish  of  jKJverty,  and  fired  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  studies.  lie  learned  mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  A  Koman- 
Catholic  priest  confided  to  hira  a  secret  means  by 
■which  to  cure  certain  eye-diseases,  and  this  cir- 
cum.stance  changed  his  destiny.  An  audacious 
but  successful  cure  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
■well-to-do  gentleman,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married ;  and  in  1771  he  went  to  .Strassburg 
to  study  medicine.  He  there  obtained  .something 
of  a  scientific  training,  and  became  doctor  mcdi- 
cince ;  but  it  was  of  still  greater  conseiiuence  to 
him,  that  he  there  became  acquainted  with  Goethe 
and  Herder,  and  elevated  above  the  level  of  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  barren  pietism.  He  settled 
first  at  Elberfeld  as  an  eye-jihysician  ;  and  there  he 
published,  bj'  the  aid  of  Goethe,  his  //.  Slilling's 
Jugend,  which  by  its  wonderful  blen<ling  of  poe.<y 
and  fact,  of  fiction  and  truth,  at  once  established 
him  as  a  writer  of  rank.  Hut  he  had  a  genius  for 
getting  into  debt;  and  for  many  years  his  time 
and  labor  were  divided  between  managing  credit- 
ors, curing  [xjor  jK-ople's  eyes,  and  writing  devo- 
tional iKjoks  which  were  the  consolation  and 
admiration  of  the  German  ])eople.  In  1778  he 
was  maile  profes.wr  of  jvilitical  economy  in  the 
academy  of  Kaiserslautf-rn,  whence  he  removed, 
in  the  same  cjuality,  t<>  Ileidi-llH-rg  in  1782,  and  to 
Marburg  in  1787.  Hut  it  waa  not  until  lisO.")  that 
he,  by  lieing  ai>iKjiiited  iirivy-councillor  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Haden,  was  lil)erated  from  drudg- 
i-ry  and  p<;cuniary  troubles,  and  allowed  to  follow 
his  genius  as  an  eye-|)hy8ician  and  a  devotional 
writer.  He  wa.s  three  times  married,  and  every 
time  happily.  When  he  grew  older,  his  hon.se, 
though  ever  so  singularly  managed,  becami;  a 
centre  towards  which  every  thing  grand,  or  noble, 
or  suffering,  tended,  while  every  thing  base  or 
hard  crept  skulking  away.  The  most  successful 
of  his  writings  were  his  mystical  tales,  a  kind  of ' 
romances  at  which  l)oth  Lavater  and  .lacobi  tried 
their  powers,  ami  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  [ 
tliat  time :  Geschirhte  ties  llrrrn  von  Morgenthnu  ' 
(The  Life  of  Sir  Morningdew),  Thrmliirr  run  den  \ 
Linden,  Florentin  run  Fahlenilum,  etc.  The  great- ' 
est  lit<:rary  value  have  his  autobiographical  writ- 
ings:  Jugend,  Jiingliiigsjuhre.  W'andrrschiijl,  and 
Lehrjahr, .       His    ,'hi,-'|     lll■■■.lM^'il■lll     wmk-    ;ir.',  . 


Sieyesgeschichte,  an  exposition  of  tlie  Revelation, 
and  Geisteriunde,  partially  based  on  Swedeuborg. 
See  Hki.nkotii  :  Geschichle  dts  Mysticisvius,  Leip., 
1830;  UroELUACH:  Christliche  Bioyraphien  ;  Aus 
den  Papieren  einer  Tochter  Johann  Stillinys,  Bar- 
men, 1860;  Xesslek:  £tude  Iht'ologique  sur  Johann 
Stilling,  Strassburg,  1860.  [There  have  been 
translated  of  Jung's  works,  fheory  of  Pneuma- 
lohr/i/,  London,  1834;  Autobioyraphy,  1835,  2  vols., 
2d  "e.l.,  1S42.  abridged,  1S47  ;  Interesting  Tales, 
ls:!7.]  M.VTTER. 

STILLINGFLEET,  Edward,  b.  at  Cranborne 
in  Dorset-liiris  April  17,  1G35;  d.  at  Westminster, 
March  27,  lUOO.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  tibtained  a  fellowship  in  1053.  Just 
after  the  IJestfu-ation,  he  published  his  Irenicum, 
a  tceapon  salce  for  the  Churches  wounds  (1661),  a 
moderate  and  healing  treatise,  very  appropriate 
in  that  age  of  fierce  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  re- 
flecting lionor  on  the  courage  and  catholicity  of 
the  author  at  that  particular  crisis.  The  follow- 
ing year  appeared  his  Oriyines  Sacra,  or  Rntionat 
Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  work 
he  criticised  the  history  and  chronology  of  heathen 
writers,  unclcniiiniiii;  their  credibility,  and  con- 
trasting them  w  ith  the  authors  of  the  Bible  rec- 
ords. He  dwelt  upon  the  kiiowlidtje,  fidelity,  and 
intei'rity  of  Moses,  and  tin;  iiispiratiou  of  the 
pioi>liets,  as  inferred  from  the  fultilnicnt  of  their 
prophecies.  Afterwards  he  treated  of  the  being 
of  God,  the  origin  of  the  universe,  tlie  nations  of 
mankind,  and  I'agan  mythology;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  he  appears  in  harmony  witli 
modern  geologists,  by  maintaining,  not  the  univer- 
sality, but  the  partial  extent,  of  the  Deluge.  Of 
course,  in  many  points,  the  work  is  supereeded  by 
later  productions ;  yet  it  remains  a  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  displays  much  logical  ability  and 
lawyer-like  haliits  of  thought.  This  volume  was 
followed,  in  1605,  by  A  Rational  account  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  a  timely  publi- 
cation, when  Popery  was  favored  by  the  court 
and  by  personages  in  the  upper  circles.  Other 
attacks  ujion  Honianism.  from  the  same  pen,  wer>> 
ma<le  in  publications  we  have  not  room  to  sjiecify  : 
it  is  sutRcient  to  say  that  Stillingfleet  was  perhaps 
the  most  li'arned  and  elTective  chaniiiion  of  Pi-ot- 
estantism  ju.st  l>efore  the  Kevolution.  '/'he  .Mis- 
chiefs of  Separation,  a  sermon  which  he  )ireaehed 
in  1680,  and  which  was  immediately  published, 
gave  unmistakable  proof  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  moderate  opinions,  and  (Iropix'd  the  concili- 
atory temper,  ex|ire.ssed  in  his  Irenicum.  This 
brought  (in  him  answers  in  the  way  of  defence, 
writt<Mi  by  Owen,  Baxter,  and  other  nonconform- 
ists. But  he  candidly  acknowledged  his  mistake, 
being  perfectly  subdueil  by  what  .lohn  Howe  wriit<- 
on  till-  subject,  "  more  like  a  gi'iitleman,"  he  said, 
"than  a  divine,  without  any  mixture  of  rancor." 
In  ltl!l5  a  violent  dispute  went  on  amongst  cer- 
tain nonconformists,  rcs|H'cting  .Antinomianism  : 
and  some  of  the  disputants  apiH'aled  to  Stilling- 
fleet as  a  sort  of  arbitrator,  a  cncumstance  whicli 
showeil  that  by  this  time  hi'  had  recovered  his 
reputation  as  a  lii-aler  of  strife.  .\n  active  mind 
like  his  would  nii'ddle  in  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  he  coidd  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the 
great  doctrinal  controvi'i-sy  of  the  age.  A  l>is- 
r.iiij .,  Ill  Vimliration  of  the  Doctrint  of  the  Trinity, 
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by  Stillinjjfleet,  wiis  piiblislieJ  in  1097.  He  was 
a  iiietapliysiciau,  as  well  iis  a  divine,  and  criti- 
cised Loclce's  E.ifui/  on  the  Iluinaii  U nderstaniUng 
the  same  year,  following  tliat  up  soon  afterwards 
by  a  rejoinder  to  Locke's  reply.  He  wrote  also 
oil  other  subjects,  and  gave  ''  the  best  account," 
says  Bishop  Xicolson,  "  of  the  present  state  of 
our  titlies."  A  collected  edition  of  this  author's 
works,  with  his  life  and  character,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1699. 

As  bishop  of  Worcester,  which  he  became  in 
lti><9,  he  took  part  in  the  commission  for  revising 
tlie  Prayer-Book;  and  in  his  episcopal  capacity 
he  procured  a  stall  in  Worcester  Cathedral  for 
Hentley,  the  great  classical  scholar,  who  was  the 
prelate's  chaplain.  Joiix  STOUGHTOX. 

STOCKER,  John,  of  Honiton,  Devoushii-e,  pub- 
lished iu  the  Gospel  Maya:tne  (1776-77)  nine 
hymns,  which  were  reprinted  by  Daniel  Sedgwick, 
London,  1861.  Two  of  them,  "  Gracious  Spirit, 
Dove  divine,"  and  "  Thy,  mercy,  my  God,"  have 
been  wijclv  used.  F.  M.  mill). 

STOCKtON,  Thomas  Hewlings,  D.D.,  Meth- 
odist-Protestant; b.  at  Moimt  Holly,  X. J.,  June 
4,  1S08;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  9",  1S6S.  Con- 
verted in  the  Jlethodist-Episcopal  Churcli,  he 
joined  the  Methodist-Protestant  Chui'ch  on  its 
organization,  and  iu  1829  was  placed  upon  a  cir- 
cuit. He  was  stationed  iu  Baltimore,  1830;  chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Representatives,  1833-35, 
1859-61,  and  of  the  Senate,  1862.  He  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  1838-47,  in  Cincinnati  until  1850, 
in  Baltimore  until  18.56,  in  Philadelphia,  over  an 
iudejiendent  church,  until  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  day. 
He  compiled  a  hymn-book  for  his  denomination 
(1837),  and  published  some  original  poetry,  and 
several  volumes  in  prose.  See  his  biography  by 
A.  Clark,  Xew  York,  1869,  and  by  J.  G.  Wilsox, 
Philadelphia,  1869. 

STODDARD,  David  Tappan,  Congregational 
missionary :  b.  at  Xortlianipton,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 
1818;  d.  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  Jan.  22, 1857.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  1838,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1841 ;  sailed  as  missionary  to 
the  Xestorians,  1843,  among  whom  he  labored 
successfully  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  From  1848 
to  1851  he  was  in  America  on  a  visit.  He  was 
l^articularly  interested  in  the  Xestorian  youths 
whom  he  gathered  iu  the  seminary  established  in 
1844  at  Oi'oomiah.  He  was  a  model  missionary. 
His  (Grammar  of  the  Modern  Syriiic  Lanyuaye  was 
publislied  iu  the  journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1853.  See  J.  P. 
Thompson  :  Mtmoir  of  D.  T.  Slodilard,  Xew  York, 
18.5s. 

STODDARD,  Solomon,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  1643;  d.  at  Xorthampton,  Mass., 
Feb.  11,  1729.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1662 ;  was  chaplain  in  the  Barbadoes  for 
two  years ;  preached  at  Xortliampton  from  1669 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  and  colleague  from  1727,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. From  1667  to  1674  he  was  first  librarian 
to  Cambridge.  He  is  remembered  for  his  theory 
that  "  the  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a 
means  of  regeneration,"  and  that  pei-sous  may 
and  ought  to  come  to  it,  though  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  ''natural  condition."  He  wrote 
The  safety  of  appearing  at  the  day  of  Judgement  in 


the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Boston,  1687  (2d  ed., 
1729;  republished,  Edinburgh,  1792,  with  Preface 
by  Dr.  John  Erskiue) ;   The  doctrine  of  instituted 

,  churches  explained  and  proved  from  the  Word  of 

j  God,  Boston,  1700,  34  pp.,  4to ;  a  reply  to  Increase 

[  Mather's  The  order  of  the  Gospel,  professed  and 
practised  by  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  Enyland, 
justifed,  etc.,  Boston  and  London,  1700;  An  Ap- 
peal to  the  learned,  being  a  vindication  of  the  right 
of  visible  saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be 
destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  Goits  Spirit  in  their 
hearts,  1709  ;  A  guide  to  Christ,  or  the  way  of  direct- 
ing souls  that  are  under  the  work  of  conversion,  1714; 
A  n  anstcer  to  some  cases  of  conscience,  1722  ("  among 
other  tilings,  it  discusses  whether  men  have  the 
right  to  live  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
church;  when  the  Lord's  Day  begins;  whether  the 
Indians  were  wronged  in  tlie  purchase  of  their 
land").  See  art.  Coxghegatioxalism,  p.  538; 
and  Dexter  :  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its 
Literature. 

STOICISM,  the  noblest  system  of  morals  devel- 
oped within  the  pale  of  Greek  philosophy,  received 
its  name  from  the  place  in  Athens  in  which  its 
founder,  Zeno  of  Citium  (about  308  B.C.)  a.s- 
sembled  his  pupils,  the  Stoa,  or  colonnade.  The 
metaphysical  foundation  of  the  system  involves  a 
final  identification  of  God  and  nature,  submerging 
both  those  ideas  in  that  of  an  inevitable  destiny. 
In  its  more  austere  forms,  stoicism  defines  moral 
perfection  as  complete  indifference  to  destiny. 
Man  shall  do  that  which  is  gooil,  independently 
of  surrounding  influences  and  circumstances ; 
and,  having  done  that  w  hich  is  good,  he  shall  feel 
happy,  independently  of  the  sufferings  and  misery 
which  may  result  from  his  acts.  In  its  later  and 
somewhat  mitigated  forms,  stoicism  defined  that 
which  is  good,  virtue,  as  conformity  to  the  all- 
controlling  laws  of  nature,  or  even  as  agreement 

'•  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will.  Always, 
however,  it  placed  action  far  above  contempla- 
tion or  enjoyment ;  and,  by  so  doing,  it  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  Roman  mind.  In  Rome  it 
found  its  most  eloquent  expounder,  Seneca,  and 
its  noblest  representatives,  ^larcus  Aurelius  the 
emperor,  and  Epictetus  the  slave  ;  and  by  in- 
culcating the  duty  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  duty,  of  absolute  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  it  actually  prepared  tlie 
way  for  Christianity.     The  best  representation  of 

{  the  whole  subject  is  found  in  Zeller  :  Phdosophie 
d.  Griechen,  iii.,  Eng.  trans.,  The  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  Skeptics,  London,  1869.    See  also  Ravaissox  : 

I  Essai  sur  le  Sloicisme,  Paris,  1856  ;  Dourif  :  Du 
Sloicisme  et  du  Chrislianisme,  Paris,  1863;  H.  A. 
Winckler:  Der  Stoicismus  eine  IVurzel  des  Chris- 
tcnthums,  Leipzig.  1878;  W.  W.  Cai-es:  Stoicism, 
London,  1880;  H.  W.  Bexx  :  The  Greek  Philoso- 
phers, Loudon,  1882,  2  vols.,  ii.  1-52.  See  Epic- 
tetus. Marcts  AvREi.ii's.  Sexeca. 

STOLBERG,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count  von, 
b.  at  Branistedt  in  llolstein,  Xi>v.  7,  \~oO:  d.  at 
Sondermuhlen  iu  Hanover,  Dec.  5, 1819.     He  was 

I  educated  in  Copenhagen,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  Cramer  and  Klopstock,  studied  at  Halle  and 

'  Gottingen,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  llainbund,  and  trav- 
elled (1775-76)  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land with  Goethe  and  Lavater.     In  1777  he  went 

'  to  Coi>enhagen  as  the  representative  of  the  prince- 
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fcisLop  of  Lubeuk  to  the  Duuisli  court,  in  1789  lie 
went  to  Berlin  as  Danish  auilnissudor,  ami  in 
179-i  he  settled  as  president  of  the  guveninient  of 
the  principality  ot  Kutin.  But  the  literary  and 
political  enthusi;i>ui  of  his  youth,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  lyrical  iioeni.-i.  translations  of  Iloiuer, 
JEschyhis,  and  O.-sian,  dramas,  etc.,  gradually 
becaini'  concentrated  on  religion ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  I'rincess  (iallitzin  he  was  converted 
to  Konianisni  in  ISUU.  lie  resigned  his  ix>sitioii 
at  Kuiin,  retired  into  private  life,  and  occupied 
himself  mostly  with  religious  authorship.  His 
principal  work  is  Geschichle  der  Religion  Jesu 
Clirinti,  Hamburg,  1806-lS,  1.5  vols.  Among  his 
•other  works  are  Belrachtungen  und  Beherzigunijen 
(1819-21),  2  vols.;  a  life  of  Vincent  of  Paula, 
Aliiuster,  1818;  BUchlein  von  der  Liebe,  1820,  etc. 
His  collecti'd  works  api)eared  in  Hamburg,  1825, 
20  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  Nicolovius, 
Mayence,  1840. 

STONING  AJVIONC  THE  HEBREWS.  This 
<;apital  punisliMieiit  was  ordained  by  tlie  Mosaic 
law  for  the  following  classes  of  criminals:  [(1) 
All  who  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  i.e., 
idolaters  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Deut.  xvii.  2  sq.)  and  en- 
ticers  to  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  (i  sq.),  all  blasphem- 
ers (Lev.  xxiv.  10  sq.  ;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  10  sq. ; 
Acts  vi.  13,  vii.  50  sq.),  sabbath-breakers  (Num. 
XV.  32  sq.),  fortune-tellers  and  soothsayers  (Lev. 
XX.  27),  also  false  prophets  (Deut.  xiii."  6,  11 :  in 
fine,  those  who  had  shared  in  any  accursed  thing 
(.Josh.  vii.  25)  ;  (2)  Notoriously  and  incorrigi- 
bly disobedient  sons  (Deut.  xxi.  18  sq.) ;  (3) 
Brides  whose  tokens  of  virginity  were  wanting 
(Deut.  xxii.  20  sq.),  and  so  an  allianced  woman 
who  had  complied  with  a  .seducer,  together  with 
the  seducer  himself  (ver.  23  S(i.)]  According  to 
.Jewish  criminal  procedure,  the  same  penalty  was 
incurred  by  those  who  cursed  their  parents,  or 
had  sexual  connection  with  their  mother,  steiv 
mother,  daughter-in-law,  or  with  a  beast.  Adul- 
tery also  was  punished  with  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi. 
40,  xxiii.  47  ;  John  viii.  5).  An  ox  that  had 
destroyed  human  life  was  also  stoned  (Kxo<l.  xxi. 
28  sii.).  The  mode  of  stoning  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  expressions  nakal,  i.e.,  to  hit  with  a 
heavy  stone,  and  ragam,  i.e.,  to  overload  one  with 
.stones.     The  place  of  execution  ap|K'ars  to  have 

I  been  outside  of  the  city  (I^ev.  xxiv.  14 ;  Num.  xv. 

'30;  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13;  Acts  vii.  58);  and  that 
the  witnes.ses  threw  the  first  stone  upon  the  cul- 

'prit,  we  see  from  Deut.  xvii.  7;  Acts  vii.  57  sip 
Stoning  was  a  frequent  re.sort  of  a  mob  (a  very 
old  practice,  Kxod.  viii.  20,  xvii.  4)  in  order  to 
avenge  itself  on  the  s|iot  upon  such  as  had  ex- 
cited popular  ill  will  (1  Sam.  XXX.  0;  Lukexx.  0; 
John  X.  31  sii.,xi.  8;  Acts  v.  20,  xiv.  5-19;  2  Cor. 
xi.  25 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  XIV.  2,  1,  XVI.  lO,  5 ;  War, 
II.  1,  3;  Life,  13,  58).  It  was  resorted  to,  not  only 
by  the  .lews,  but  al.so  by  Syrians  (2  Marc.  i.  10), 
Greeks  (Herod.,  ix.  5;  Tliucyd.,  v.  00  ;  I'aus.,  viii. 
5,  8;  yElian,  Var.  Hint.  v.  19;  C'urtius,  vii.  21),  and 
other  nations. 

Lit.  —  RiNri :  Op  tapidnlione  llehrannwi,  Kranc- 
fort,  1710;  .MiciiAKi.is:  Mo.iai.iclien  Heclil,  §  234 
S(|.  ;  SAAi.sciii-Tz:  Mommches  /fec/i^  pp.  4.19,  402  ; 
Otiiu  ;  /..J-.  Itiilih.,  |>p.  317  sq.  ;  Caiitzov  :  A/i/xir. 
CrUicut.  pp.  l.'l,  581  .s<i.,  583  sq.  I.KVIIKK. 

STORR,  Gottlob   Christian.      See  TiniMiKN 

ScilOiiI.. 


STOWELL,  Hugh,  an  eminent  evangelical 
clergyman  ;  rector  of  Christ  Church,  .Salford ; 
canon  of  Chester,  etc. ;  was  b.  at  Douglas.  Isle  of 
Man,  Dec.  3, 1799  ;  and  d.  at  Salford,  Oct.  8, 1865. 
A  memoir  by  Hev.  .J.  B.  Marsden  appeared  1868. 
He  wrote  'j'lie  Pleasures  of  lietigiun.  with  other 
I'ueiii.1  (1832),  Tractarianism  tested  (lS4.'i,  2  vols.), 
and  .4  Model  for  Mm  of  Business  ;  and  edited  A 
Selection  of  Psahns  and  Jli/mns  (1831),  containing 
the  very  jKipuIar  '•  From  every  stormy  wind  that 
blows."  His  forty-six  hymns  were  published  by 
his  son  and  suoce.s.sor,  1808.  F.  M.  BIKD. 

STRABO,  Walafried  (Walafridus  Siralms,  "the 
sqiiinter"),  (1.  .Inly  17,  ^49;  was,  according  to  .some 
writers,  a  Suabian  by  birth,  according  to  others 
an  Anglo-Saxon;  studied  at  St.  fiall,  Keichenau, 
and  finally  at  Fulda,  under  Khabanus  Mauru.s,  and 
was  in  842  made  abbot  of  Keichenau.  He  was 
a  very  prolific  writer.  His  principal  work  is 
the  so-called  Glossa  ordinoria,  a  huge  exegetical 
com]nlation,  the  oldest  printed  edition,  —  without 
date  or  place,  comprising  four  volumes  in  folio,  — 
which  for  .several  centuries  foinie<l  the  principal 
source  and  the  highest  authority  of  biblical  sci- 
ence in  the  Latin  Church,  and  was  used  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Another  work  of  his, 
De  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecclesiasticaitim, 
printed  in  Hittorp's  Scrijjlores  des  officiis  (linnui, 
Cologne,  1508,  is  also  of  interest.  It  is  a  kind  of 
handbook  in  ecclesiastical  archieology,  treating  in 
thirty-one  chapters  various  ceremonies,  altars, 
bells,  images,  etc.  He  also  wrote  poems  and  his- 
torical works.  ED.  KEIS8. 

STRAPHAN,  Joseph,  was  author  of  three 
hymns  in  Kippon's  Heleclion,  1787.  They  have 
been  more  or  less  copied,  and  one,  on  Sunday- 
.school  work,  extensively.  F.  M.  bird. 

STRAUSS,  David  Friedrlch,  b.  at  Ludwig.sburg 
near  .'>tutli;arl.  in  the  kingdom  of  W'urttemberg, 
Jan.  27,  ls()8;  d.  tlnMv  Keb.  8,  1^74.  Hi'  .studied 
theology  (1825-30)  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  lie  came  under  the  influence  of  Baur,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  teacher  in  the  .seminary 
at  Blaubeuren.  He  took  up  tirst  with  the  ideas 
of  .Schelling,  and  then  w  itli  those  of  the  mystic 
.lacob  Boehine.  He  became  profoundly  interested 
in  natural  magic  in  its  different  forms.  But  the 
study  of  Schleicrmacherdissii>ated  bis  mysticism. 
Theology  had,  however,  le.ss  attractions  for  him 
than  Hegel's  philo.sophy,  which,  indeed,  combined 
the  two.  He  {ias.sed  his  final  examinations  with 
distinction,  and  became  assistant  minister  in  a 
little  village  near  Lndwigsburg.  His  sinqile  di.s- 
cour.ses  were  enjoyed  by  liis  parishioners,  and  his 
piustoral  duties  were  well  |XTforined ;  but  after 
nine  months  he  resigned  (1H31),  since  he  found 
himself  too  much  distracU-d  by  religious  doubts 
to  stay,  and  was  for  six  months  temporary  pro- 
fessor in  the  .seminary  at  .Maulbroiin;  then  went 
to  Berlin  to  hear  Schleiermaclier  and  Hegel.  The 
latter  dieil  of  cholera  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In 
1832  he  was  called  to  Tubingen  lis  re|>eteiit  in  tlie 
.seminary.  He  also  lectured  upon  Ilegers  phi- 
lo.so]«liy  in  the  university.  His  lectures  were  a 
brilliant  success ;  but  he  soon  found  his  losition 
uncomfortable,  owing  to  his  opinions,  lie  had 
planned  a  lifi"  of  Jesus  u]>on  critical  principles, 
and  attacked  with  such  ardor  his  great  task,  that 
ill  a  year  he  wrote  the  book  which  has  made  him 
immortal,  —  l)ns    l.eben   Jesu,    krititcli    Oearlieilel 
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(Tubingen,  1835,  1836,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1S40; 
French  trans.  l>y  Littre.  Paris,  1839,  2  vols. ;  E;ng. 
trans,  by  (ieortre  Eliot,  London,  1846,  3  vols.). 
He  was  reiiiovL'il  I'roui  his  position  at  Tubingen 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  vohinie  (see 
Wiezsiicker,  in  Jahrb.  Jur  deulfche  Theologie,  1875, 
4tli  part),  and  transferred  as  provisional  professor 
at  Ludwigsburg.  In  1836  he  retired  to  private 
life.  The  action  of  the  authorities  was  wise, 
for  liis  book  raised  a  storm  of  opposition.  He 
applied  the  mythical  theory  wliich  had  made  such 
havoc  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  which 
De  Wette  had  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Gospels,  with  the  result  that  all  miracles  were 
turned  into  m\-ths  (see  Mythical  Theory)  :  all 
that  remained  was  a  Christ  idea.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  prophecv,  an  incarnation,  or  a 
miracle ;  for  nothing  wliich  is  supernatural  can 
he  historical.  There  was  no  God-man  as  a  per- 
son. The  Incarnate  God  is  the  human  race. 
Humanity  is  the  child  of  a  visible  mother,  but 
invisible  father.  It  is  the  race  which  works  mira- 
cles by  its  use  of  natural  forces.  It  dies,  and 
lives  again,  and  mounts  to  heaven,  because,  raised 
above  personal  existence,  it  is  united  with  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  spirit.  In  this  work  Strauss 
ignored  critical  study  of  the  text.  He  considered 
the  four  Gospels  as  the  altered  oral  tradition. 
He  accepted,  however,  the  synoptical  discourses. 
His  theory  was  confronted  by  the  dilemma  so 
masterfully  put  by  Ullmann  in  his  Hhtorisch 
Oder  MijtTihchf  (Hamburg,  1838)  that  either  the 
Christ  was  the  invention  of  the  apostolic  church, 
or  the  apostolic  church  was  founded  by  Christ. 
Keander,  Tholuck,  Liicke,  Lange,  and  others 
successfully  refuted  his  theory;  and  his  book  is 
of  value  only  for  its  pm'ely  negative  criticism. 
In  the  second  and  third  editions,  and  in  his 
Streitschrijlen  (Tubingen,  1837-38,  3  vols.),  he 
endeavored  to  reply  to  tlie  attacks  made  upon 
him,  and  conceded  spiritual  authority  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  It  was  his  desire  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  theologians,  which  led 
him  in  1838  to  write  the  Zwei  friedliche  Blatter, 
Altona,  1839.  In  1839  the  radical  party  at  Ziirich 
nominated  him  professor  of  theologj'  in  the  uni- 
versity there ;  but  a  popular  outbreak  prevented 
his  acceptance,  although  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  draw  a  thousand  francs  yearly  (half 
the  salary).  In  1839  he  published  at  Leipzig 
Charahte'ristiken  u.  Kritiken,  2d  ed.,  1844,  embra- 
cing essays  upon  .Schleierniacher,  Daub,  Kerner, 
animal  magnetism,  and  modern  possessions,  etc. 
In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Lehen  Jesu  (1840),  the 
first  one  printed  in  German  characters,  Strauss 
withdrew  all  the  concessions  of  the  second  and 
third,  and  boldly  threw  down  the  glove  to  the  theo- 
logians. His  second  chief  work  was  Die  christliche 
Glaubensleltre  in  Hirer  i/e.<chic/it!iclien  Enlivickeltini) 
uiid  im  Kampf  mit  der  modernen  Wisnenschaft  dar- 
t/eslellt  (Tiibingen,  1840,  1841,  2  vols.),  which  has 
been  characterized  as  resembling  a  theology  in 
the  same  way  that  a  cemetery  resembles  a  city. 
Strauss  maintains  that  the  opposition  between 
.science  and  religion  is  liopeless.  The  latter  is 
indeed  an  inferior  form  of  thought,  which  no 
longer  satisfies  cultivated  .spirits.  He  establishes 
his  thesis  by  picking  to  pieces  the  different  doc- 
trines successively,  and  showing  their  wortliless- 
ness.     The  work  made  little  impression.    Strauss 


wa.s  now  definitely  relegated  to  private  life,  and 
wandered  about  through  Germany,  finding  nO' 
permanent  home.  AA'hile  living  at  Stuttgart  he 
met  the  popular  opera-singer  Agnes  Schebest.  and 
married  her  in  1&42.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  were  born  of  this  union ;  but  it  proved 
mihappy,  and  in  1847  they  separated  by  mutual 
consent"     His  wife  died  Dec.  22,  1870. 

His  next  work  was  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem 
Thron  der  Cdsaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtriinnige 
(ilannheim,  1847),  an  ironical  parallel  between 
the  restoration  of  heathenism  attempted  by  the 
Emperor  Julian  and  the  restoration  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy  by  Frederick  William  W .  of  Prussia. 
He  was  elected  as  a  liberal  to  the  AViirttemberg 
diet  in  1848,  by  the  citizens  of  Ludwigsburg,  but 
disappointed  their  expectations  by  advocating 
anti-liberal  sentiments,  and  resigned  soon  after, 
to  their  great  satisfaction.  In  this  connection,  see 
his  Sechs  theologisch-politische  Volksreden,  Stuttgart, 
1848.  In  the  last  portion  of  his  life  he  produced 
a  number  of  literary  works  by  which  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  was  enhanced,  and  four  theological 
works,  large  and  small,  in  all  of  which  lie  plainly 
showed  how  widely  he  had  departed,  not  only  from 
tradition,  but  from  the  Christian  religion.  His 
literary  works  were  Schubarts  Leben  in  seinen 
Brief  en,  Berlin,  1849,  2  vols. ;  Christian  Mdrklin, 
ein  Lebens-  und  Character-bild  aus  der  Gegcnwart, 
Mannheim,  1851  ;  Leben  und  Schriften  Nikodemus 
FriscMins,  Frankfort,  1855;  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Leipzig,  1857,  4th  ed.,  1878  (English  condensed 
trans.,  London,  1874);  Gesjtrdche  Iluttens,  iibers.  u. 
erl.,  Leipzig,  1860;  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus, 
Leipzig,  1862 ;  Voltaire,  sechs  Vortriige,  Leipzig, 
1870,  5th  ed.,  1878.  The  theological  works  were 
(1)  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeilet- 
Leipzig,  1864,  4th  ed.,  1877  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1865,  2  vols.)  ;  (2)  Die  Halbcn  und  die  Ganzen. 
Berlin,  1865;  (3)  Der  Christus  des  Glaubens  und 
der  Jesus  der  Geschichie,  Berlin,  1865;  and  (4) 
Der  alle  und  der  neue  Glaube,  ein  Bekenntniss, 
Leipzig,  1872,  11th  ed.,  Bonn,  1881  (Eng.  trans, 
by  Mathilde  Blind,  London  and  New  York,  1873), 
with  appendix,  1874.  In  the  first  of  these  four 
books,  Strauss  supplied  the  grave  defect  of  his 
first  Lehen  Jesu  by  prefacing  the  history  with  a 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  particularly  Mat- 
thew, to  whose  discourses  lie  assigned  historical 
importance.  He  granted  that  Jesus  "  stands  fore- 
most among  those  who  have  given  a  liigher  ideal 
to  humanity,"  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  admiring  and  loving  him.  He  also 
says  we  cannot  do  witliout  Christianity,  and  it 
cannot  be  lost.  In  the  second  work,  Strauss  ridi- 
culed Schenkel's  liberalism  as  contrasted  with 
Ilengstenberg's  whole-souled  orthodoxy.  In  the 
third,  he  reviews  Schleiermaciier's  life  of  Christ, 
then  first  published.  In  liis  fourth  work  he  sets 
himself  to  answer  four  questions :  Are  we  yet 
Christians?  Have  we  still  a  religion?  How  do 
we  look  at  the  universe?  How  shall  we  regulate 
our  life?  The  first  question  he  answers  nega- 
tively. He  repudiates  his  former  veneration  for 
Christianity,  and  calls  Christ's  resmrection  "a  ^ 
world-historical  humbug."  To  the  second  query 
he  replies,  that  "  we  can  only  believe  in  an  abso- 
lute dejiendence  upon  the  universe ;  an  absolute 
being  cannot  be  conscious  or  personal."  To  the 
third,  he  says,  the  universe  is  "only  a  develop- 
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ment  from  a  blind  force  or  law,  without  any  fore- 
seen end."  The  fourth  tuiestioii  is  answered  by 
saying,  that  we  must  live  for  '•  the  good  we  tind 
here,  tor  science  and  art."     There  is  no  hereafter. 

Strauss  died  of  cancer  of  tiie  stomach,  after 
great  sufferings  borne  with  stoical  patience.  The 
deaconess  who  nursed  him  in  liis  last  illness  re- 
lates (accordinj,'  to  good  authority),  that  during  his 
agony  he  repeatedly  called  out,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me  I  "  Hut  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  re- 
quest, without  religious  rit«s  of  any  kind. 

Lit.  —  .Stkauss's  Gesummelle  Schri/len,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Eduard  Zeller,  appeared  at  Bonn, 
1876-78,  12  vols.  In  this  edition  tlie  first  Leben 
Jenu,  Die  Chrislliclte  Glaubenslehre,  and  Character- 
utiken  u.  Kritiken,  are  not  reprinted,  but  DenkwUr- 
digkeiten  aus  meinem  Leben,  zum  Amleuken  an  ineine 
gute  Mutter,  and  Poetisches  Gedenkbuch,  appear  for 
the  first  time.  For  the  biography  of  Strauss  see 
E.  Zellek  :  D.  F.  Strauss,  in  seinen  Leben  u.  in 
seinen  Schriften,  Bonn,  1874,  Eug.  trans.,  London, 
1874  ;  and  A.  IIausratu  :  D.  F.  Strauss  u.  die 
T/ieologie  seiner  Zeit,  Heidelberg,  1876-78,  2  vols. ; 
also  ScHLOTTMAXx:  David  Strauss  als  liomanliker 
des  Heidentliuins,  llalle,  1878.  Among  the  many 
replies  to  Strauss's  Old  Faith  and  the  New  may 
be  mentioned  Ui.i<icrs,  translat<?d  and  annotated 
by  Krauth,  Philadelpliia,  1874;  and  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith's  brilliant  review  in  Faith  and  Pliilosojj/ii/, 
New  York,  1877.  Cf.  the  art.  on  Strauss  by  A. 
Frevdixoek,  in  Lichtenbekukk's  Fncyclope'die, 
xi.  714-729,  and  by  Professor  II.  B.  S.mith,  in 
JoHxsox's  Cyciopadia,  iv.  590-591. 

STRIGEL,  VIctorinus,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon, 
and  an  advocate  of  synergism ;  was  b.  at  Kauf- 
beuren,  Dec.  26,  1514;"  d.  at  Heidelberg,  June  26, 
1569.  He  studied  at  Witt<?nberg,  under  Melanch- 
tlion ;  was  professor  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1548  be- 
came the  first  professor  and  rector  of  the  new 
school  at  Jena.  Here  he  came  into  contiict  with 
Fla<'ius,  whom  he  recommended  for  a  profe.ssor- 
ihip  in  1557.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  Me- 
lanchthoniau  theology  and  strict  Lutheranism. 
A  public  controversy,  lasting  fifteen  days,  between 
these  two  men,  was  held  in  1560  at  the  castle  of 
Weimar.  The  oidy  point  discu.'^sed  was  the  rela- 
iton  of  the  human  will  to  divine  grace  in  the  work 
of  conversion.  In  156:J  Strigel  became  professor 
at  Leipzig;  but  in  1567  the  lecture-room  wasclose<l 
to  him  on  account  of  his  moderate  Lutheranism, 
and  he  became  professor  at  Heidelberg.  His 
principal  work  was  Ihipomnemata  in  oiiines  libros 
N.  T.,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1565.  See  Erdmaxn  :  De 
.Sirif/elianisino,  Jena,  1658,  Hanover,  1675;  Mkr7.  : 
Hist.  rit<B  el  conlrnvert.  V.  Sirigelii,  Tubingen, 
1732 ;  Otto  :  De  Sirig.  liberioris  mentis  in  eccles. 
luth.  findici',  Jena,  1843.  C.  flcilWAltZ. 

STRIGOLNIKS.     See  Rlrhiax  Sects. 

STRONG,  Nathan,  D.D.,  b.  in  Coventrv,  Conn., 
Oct.  1';,  171^;  d.  ill  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.l'o,  1816, 
in  lh>-  ^ixty-niiith  year  of  his  age.  Having  been 
gradiiati'd  at  Yale  College  in  1769,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  for  a  time;  was  a  tutor  mi  Vale 
Collrgi!  in  1772,  1773;  and,  aft<^r  a  brief  course 
of  theological  reiirling,  was  unlained  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Jan.  5,  1774.  He  foun<l  the  church  weak  :  he 
left  it  the  .strongest  in  the  State.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country  belonged  to  it.  He 
rrmained  in  this  pastorate  nearly  forty-two  years. 


During  the  first  part  of  it,  amid  our  colonial 
troubles  with  (;reat  Britain,  he  published  many 
piolitical  papers  which  exerted  a  wide  and  deep 
influence.  He  ix)sse,ssed  one  faculty  which  gave 
him  great  power  in  political  discussions.  His  wit 
was  woven  "into  the  very  texture  of  his  mind." 
"Notwithstanding  all  his  struggles  against  it," 
he  could  not  entirely  repress  it;  and  he  often  let 
it  fly  like  a  javelin  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Kevolution.  He  never  yielded  to  it  in  the  pulpit : 
there  he  was  unifonnlv  and  eminently  .solemn 
and  impressive.  In  his  controversies,  however, 
with  the  infidels  of  his  day,  he  did  not  restrain 
his  instinctive  tendency  to  sarcasm.  Their  safety 
lay  in  letting  him  alone.  Like  many  other  pas- 
tors, he  suffered  in  his  finances  from  the  influence 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  salary  became 
insufficient  and  uncertain.  In  order  to  relieve 
his  failing  exchequer,  he  invested  a  part  of  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
which  afterward  became  bankrupt.  Several  cir- 
cum.stances  connected  with  this  loss,  followed  as 
they  were  by  two  severe  bereavements,  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  his  ministerial  character. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate  he 
became  eminent  as  a  "revival  preacher."  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  pulpit  orator. 
His  person  was  attractive  and  imposing,  his  elo- 
cution was  earnest  and  emphatic,  his  thoughts 
were  clear,  his  sympathies  ardent,  his  religious 
feelings  profound.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  a  command  of  appropriate  language.  He 
was  sometimes  thought  to  be  preaching  extem- 
pore when  in  fact  he  was  reading  his  manuscript, 
and  sometimes  he  was  thought  to  be  reading  his 
manuscript  w  hen  in  fact  he  was  preaching  extem- 
pore. His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  re- 
markable. This  gave  him  an  exceptional  degree 
of  authority  among  the  churches,  and  a  rare 
degree  of  skill  in  conducting  religious  revivals. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  student;  but  his  learning 
was  developed  in  his  intellectual  character,  and 
not  in  his  references  to  books.  His  talents  were 
versatile:  his  attainments  were  multifarious,  and 
not  concentrated  on  a  few  points.  His  method  of 
writing  was  rapid  :  he  did  not  stoji  to  perfect  his 
style ;  and  accordingly,  among  the  many  works 
wliich  he  performed,  lie  left  no  single  one  which 
will  endure  as  a  visible  monument  of  his  real 
greatness.  He  published  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons,—  one  in  1708,  and  one  in  1800.  Both  of 
them  were  designed  and  adapted  to  guard  the 
purity  of  religious  revivals.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  cau.se  of  Christian  nnssions.  He  has  been 
considered  the  father  of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  oldest  of  the  permanent 
missionary  societies  in  the  land.  He  was  tin- 
projector  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazini , 
till!  principal  eilitor  of  it  for  fiiteen  years,  and 
the  sole  e<iitor  of  it  for  five  of  these  years.  His 
numerous  contributions  to  it  had  a  memorable 

influi'iic 1  the  n'ligious  welfare  (if  what  were 

then  our  "new  settlements."  He  wiis  also  tin- 
projector  of  the  llarlftird  Selrctinn  of  Ilijmns. 
S«'veral  of  the.s*!  he  composed  hiin.self,  and  was 
the  chief  editor  of  the  volume  published  in  1799. 
Tho  most  elaborate  of  his  productions  is  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Miseri/  recnncileable  trith 
the  Infinite  Benerolrnce  of  (itxl  (1798).  The  his- 
tory of  this  volume  is  reniarkalile.     In  addition 
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to  these  writings  he  published  fourteen  sermons 
in  pamplilet  form,  the  Hrst  in  1777,  the  last  in 

1S16.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

STRYPE,  John,  a  distinguished  historiographer 
of  the  En>:lish  Reformation ;  was  b.  at  Stepney, 
Nov.  1,  1643  :  d.  at  Hackney.  Dec.  11, 1737.  After 
passing  through  .St.  Paul's  school,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (1GG2),  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  took 
his  degree.  He  was  made  curate  of  Theydon- 
Boys,  Essex,  in  1669.  and  of  Low  Leyton,  Esses, 
the"  same  year.  Archbishop  Tenison  afterwards 
conferred  "upon  him  the  sinecure  of  Tarring,  Sus- 
sex, and  he  received  the  lectureship  of  Hackney, 
which  he  resigned  in  1724.  His  principal  writings 
are  an  edition  of  Lighlfoot's  Works,  London,  16S4. 
2  vols. ;  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  1694, 
new  ed.,  Oxford,  184S,  3  vols. ;  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  169S ;  Life  of  Dr.  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of 
London,  1701;  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  1705;  .4ri- 
nals  of  the  Reformation,  1709-31,  4  vols.;  Life  and 
Actions  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  1710  ;  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Archbishop  Parker,  1711 ;  Lij'e  and  Acts  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  171S;  Ecclesiastical  Memori- 
als, 1721,  3  vols.  The  most  important  of  these 
works,  which  liave  been  a  storehouse  for  modern 
historians  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  is  the  Annals 
of  the  Reformation,  which,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  "  commences  at  the  happy 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  when 
the  great  and  divine  work  was  taken  in  hand 
again  of  removing  the  gross  superstitions  and 
errors  of  Rome  which  had  been  restored  by  Queen 
JIary."  Strype  wa.s  a  diligent  collector  of  mate- 
rials, faithful  and  minute,  hut  lacked  skill  of 
an-angement.  The  complete  works  of  Stiype 
were  issued  at  Oxford,  1820-40,  in  27  vols. 

STUART,  Moses,  b.  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  :March  26, 
1780;  d.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1852,  aged 
seventy-one  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  days. 
When  a  lad  of  but  twelve  years,  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Edwards  on  the  Will. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  entering  an  academy  in 
Xorwalk,  Conn.,  he  learned  the  whole  Latin 
grammar  in  three  days,  and  then  joined  a  class 
who  had  devoted  several  months  to  Latin  studies. 
In  May,  1797,  having  been  under  the  careful  tui- 
tion of  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  sophomore  to  Yale  College.  Here  his  tastes 
were  pre-eminently  for  the  mathematics.  At  his 
graduation,  in  1799,  he  delivered  the  salutatory 
oration,  at  that  time  the  highest  appointment 
awarded  to  the  class.  One  )-ear  after  leaving 
Yale  he  taught  an  academy  in  North  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  principal  of 
4  high  school  at  Daubury,  Conn.  Having  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1802,  at  Danbury.  His  fertile  and 
versatile  mind,  his  enthusiasm  and  prodigious 
memory,  gave  promise  of  eminent  success  in  the 
legal  profession.  From  his  legal  study  at  this 
time  he  derived  signal  advantages  through  life. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  I'ale  College.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  inspiriting  teacher. 
At  this  time  he  publicly  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  (iod. 

Ha\-ing  pursued  the  study  of  theology  with 
President  Dwight,  he  was  ordained,  March  5, 
1806,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 


in  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  Duiing  his  pastorate  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  two  hundred  persons 
were  admitted,  all  but  twenty-eight  by  profession, 
into  his  church.  His  deep,  soleum,  sonorous 
voice,  his  commanding  and  inipa.^ioni'd  manner, 
his  translucent  style,  his  vivacity  of  thought,  his 
energy  of  feeling,  contributed  to  make  him  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers.  Many  sup- 
posed that  he  mistook  his  calling  when  he  left 
the  pulpit  for  the  profe.s,«or"s  chair. 

On  the  28th  of  February.  1^^1(1.  he  was  inaugu- 
rated professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  about  two  years  he 
composed  a  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  innnediate 
use  of  his  pupils.  They  copied  it  day  by  day  from 
his  written  sheets.  When  he  printed  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  set  up  the  tj-pes  for  about  half  the 
paradigms  of  verbs  with  his  own  hands.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  German  litera- 
ture into  our  country.  Thus  he  opened  a  new 
era  in  our  theological  literature.  By  his  fresh, 
easy,  enthusiastic,  and  open-hearted  wav  of  teach- 
ing, by  his  multifarious  acquisitions  m  the  sci- 
ences and  arts,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  an  altogether  unusual  degree  quick- 
ened their  literars-  zeal.  From  the  fact  that  he 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  many  eminent  men 
in  his  depai1:ment,  and  gave  to  his  department  a 
new  fascination  as  well  as  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, he  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  biblical 
literature  "  in  our  land.  He  was  the  inspiring 
teacher  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ministers, 
of  more  than  seventy  presidents  or  professors  in 
our  highest  literary  institutions,  of  more  than  a 
hundred  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  of  about 
thirty  translators  of  the  Bible  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  retained  his  professorship  thirty- 
eight  years.  During  these  years  his  health  was 
so  feeble  that,  as  he  was  wont  to  remark,  he 
"  never  really  studied  more  than  three  hours  a 
day."  The  catalogue  of  his  published  writings 
is  a  proof  that  during  these  daily  study-hours  the 
invalid  accomplished  a  good  work.  Several  of 
the  following  books  and  essays  have  been  repub- 
lished in  Europe,  and  several  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country  since  his  decease  :  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  Language,  without  Points,  1813; 
Letters  to  Rer.  William  E.  Channing,  D.D.,  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  1819  (republished  in  five  suc- 
cessive editions) ;  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, with  points,  1821  (6th  ed.  in  1838) ;  Letters 
to  Rec.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  on  the  Eternal  Gen- 
eration of  the  Son  of  God,  1822;  Winer's  Greek- 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by 
professors  Stuart  and  Robinson,  1825:  Practical 
Rules  for  Greek'  Accents,  1829  ;  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Interpretation,  from  the  Latin  of  Ernesti, 
4lh  ed.  in  1842;  Commentary  on  the  E/iistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  1827-28,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1833,  in  1  vol.); 
Hebrew  Chrestomalhy,  1829  (2d  ed.,  1832);  Grammar 
of  the  Xew-Teslament  Dialect,  2d  ed.,  improved, 
1834;  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
1832,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1835,  in  1  vol.  ) ;  Notes  to 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  1836; 
Hints  on  the  Prophecies,  2d  ed.,  1842;  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse,  1845,  2  vols.,  pp.  1008; 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old-Testament 
Canon,  1845;  Translation  of  Roediger's  Ge.<!enius, 
1846;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  1850;  Conscience 
and  the  Constitution,  1850;  Commentary  on  Ecde- 
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tiasles,  1851  ;  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
18o-2. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  works,  he  pub- 
lished fourteen  pamphlets;  thirty-four  articles, 
containing  fifteen  hundred  p.iges.  in  the  Amrriran 
Bihlical  Jie/io.iilori/ ;  fourteen  articles,  containing 
four  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  in  the  Bihliullieca 
Sacra:  thirty-tliree  important  articles  for  other 
periodicals,  —  in  all  more  than  three  thousand 
printed  ditavo  pages.  KDUAKDt!  A.  PARK. 

STUDITES,  Simeon,  is  mentioned  as  a  monk 
in  the  famous  mona.sten.-  of  Studium  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  as  author  of  a  number  of  noticeable 
religious  hymns.  See  Mi'i.i.Kii  (Simliiim  coen. 
Const.,  I^ipzig,  1721)  and  Lko  Allatits  (De 
Symeonum  scripti.t,  Paris,  lC(i4),  where  another 
Simeon  Studites,  a  theologian,  and  writer  of 
homilies  and  hymns,  is  al.so  mentioned. 

STUDITES,  Theodore,  1>.  in  Constantinople  in 
7.")!);  d.  in  the  Lsland  of  Chalci.s,  Xov.  11,  820. 
He  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Studium 
in  "81,  and  in  794  its  abbot.  He  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  image-worship,  wrote  tracts,  letteis, 
poems,  etc.,  in  its  defence,  and  was  four  times  sent 
into  exile  by  iconoclastic  emperors.  See  Jacoh 
Sir.mond:  Opera  raria,  Venice,  1728,  especially 
part  V.  NKfDKCKEK. 

STURM,  the  first  abbot  of  Fulda:  b.  in  Bava- 
ria in  711);  d.  at  Fulda,  Dec.  17,  779.  He  de- 
scended from  a  rich  and  distinguished  family  ; 
joined  Boniface  on  his  second  missionary  tour 
through  Central  Germany ;  .studied  in  the  clois- 
tral school  of  Fritzlar,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
there  in  733.  As  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  he  w.is 
by  Boniface  made  its  first  abbot,  and  under  his 
rule  the  institution  l)ecanie  very  prosperous.  But 
after  the  death  of  Boniface,  in  755,  conflicts  arose 
between  his  successor,  Lullus,  and  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,  first  concerning  the  i)ossession  of  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Boniface,  and  then  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  institution. 
As  inti-rnal  troubles  were  abided,  Sturm  was  sum- 
moned before  King  Pepin,  and  banished  to  the 
monastery  of  Jumedica;  but  the  sympathy  for 
the  abbot  wa.s  so  strong  throughout  the  whole 
Frankish  Kmpire,  that  Pepin  not  only  restored 
him,  but  al.so  presented  him  with  the  great  estates 
of  Thininga  and  L'lnbstailt.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Charlemagne,  act<'d  .as  mediator  between 
him  and  Duke  Th.issilo  of  Bavaria,  followed  him 
as  missiijiiary  on  his  campaigns  against  the  Sax- 
ons, and  received  from  him  the  great  estate  of 
Hamelburg.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Kiail,, 
abbot  of  Fulda,  HlH-822  (found  in  Maiiilmix  : 
Aria  Siiticlonim  O.  B.,  ii.  pp.  212-259;  and  in 
Pkrtz  :  Mimum.  Script.,  ii.  p|).  305-377),  Sti'K- 
Mitis  Bki:ns,  Fulda,  1770  and  K.  Sciiwaiitz, 
Fulda.  1H5S.  (i.  II.  Kl.II-PKI,. 

STURM,  Jakob,  b.  at  Slra-sslmrg  in  1189;  d. 
there  Oct.  30. 1 5.53.  He  .studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Freiburg,  —  first  thenlogy,  tf>gether  with  Capito 
and  Eck,  aft<'rwards  jurisprudence  ;  and,  In-long- 
ing to  a  family  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies had  given  .Strassburg  its  ablest  magislrati's, 
he  entered  upon  a  jiolitical  care<?r,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  aliout  1.522,  and  stood  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. From  1.525  to  15.52  ho  took  part,  as  the 
representative  of  Strassburg,  in  ninety-one  politi- 
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cal  and  religious  colloquies  and  negotiations.  In 
1.524  he  openly  declared  in  favor  of  Luther;  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  without  any  interference 
either  by  emperoi-  or  pope,  was  the  great  idea  for 
which  he  labored  throughout  his  life.  But  he 
was  always  very  zealous  for  a  union  between  the 
.Swiss  and  the  .Sixon  Keformers;  and,  though  he 
failed  in  that  point,  he  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  course  of  the  Keformation.    C.  HcnsriDT. 

STURM,  Johann,  b.  at  Sleida,  in  1507;  d.  .it 
Strassliurg.  in  15n9.  He  wa-s  educated  at  Liege, 
and  stuilied  at  Louvain.  He  then  visited  Paris, 
where  he  lectured  on  dialectics,  after  the  method 
of  Kudolph  Agricola,  and  was  in  1537  cilled  to 
Str.issburg,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  gym- 
nasium on  humanist  princijiles,  completely  dis- 
carding the  scholastic  methods.  In  Paris  he  had 
adopted  the  Keformation ;  and,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  tact  and  eloquence,  he  wa.s  often  employed  in 
the  negotiations  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, and  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
hope  of  their  final  reconciliation.  Personally 
acquainted  with  Calvin  aii<l  the  French  Reformers, 
he  inclined  towards  the  Reformed  conception  of 
the  Lord's  .Supper;  and  after  the  death  of  .Jakob 
Sturm,  in  1553,  he  wa.s  vehemently  attacked  by 
the  Lutherans  in  .Strassburg.  After  ten  years' 
controversy,  a  consensus  was  lirought  about  in 
1503;  but  the  disagreement  broke  forth  again, 
and  in  1581  .Sturm  was  deposed  from  his  oflice 
as  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  See  C.  .Sch.midt: 
Ln  vie  et  le.i  travaux  de  Jean  Sturm,  Strassburg, 
1855.  C.  SCIIillUT. 

STYLITES(from<TTOAoc,"apillar"), or  PILLAR- 
SAINTS,  denote  one  of  the  most  extreme  forms- 
of  Christian  asceticism ;  a  class  of  anchorets  who 
spent  their  life  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  never  de- 
.scending.  always  standing  (protected  from  falling 
only  by  a  frail  railing),  expo.sed  to  the  open  air 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.  The  inventor 
of  this  monstrosity  was  Simeon,  generally  called 
the  "Syrian,"  or  tlie  "Older,"  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  Simeons,  also  Stylites;  b.  at  .*^esan.  in 
Xorthern  .Syria,  in  390  or  391 ;  d.  at  'I'elane.ssa, 
near  Antioch,  in  459.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, and  he  grew  n]>  .as  a  shephenl;  but  when,  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  for  the  first  time  attended 
.service  in  a  church,  he  was  so  completely  over- 
whelmed, that  he  decided  to  leave  his  herds,  and 
l>ecoine  a  monk.  He  entered  first  a  niona.sterv 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  where  he  sjient  two 
years,  and  then  the  monastery  of  .St.  Kusebonas. 
near  Teleda.  where  he  s|M'nt  ti'ii  years.  But  the 
asceticism  of  the  monastery  was  not  severe  enough 
for  him.  He  settled  .a.s  anchoret  at  Telanessa.  and 
one  of  the  feats  to  which  he  trained  himself  was 
fasting  for  forty  days  in  imitation  of  Moses  and 
F.lijah.  He  first  lived  in  a  hut:  but  thi' crowds 
of  admirers  which  thronged  around  him  disturbed 
him ;  ami,  in  order  to  escaix>  them,  he  a.sceiideil 
a  column  Beventy-two  feet  liigh  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  On  tlie  top  of  that  column  he  spent 
thirty  years.  From  sundown  to  sunri.se  he  medi- 
tateif.  generally  Ix-ndlng  forwards  and  backwards, 
in  regular  alternation,  without  int<'rmission;  from 
sunrise  to  sundown  he  i)ri'Hched  to  the  |M'oplo 
as.sembled  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  advi.sed  them, 
and  gave  them  what  spiritual  aid  he  eoiild.  Ho 
wrote  shaq)  letters  to  'Lheoilosius  II.,  Leo  L,  and 
the  Kinpress  Kudoxia,  and  his  admonitions  were 
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followed ;  and  when  lie  died  he  was  buried  with 
all  po.ssible  ecclesiastical  and  military  pomp  at 
Antioch.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in  his 
life,  which,  though  it  seems  almost  monstrous  to 
the  eyes  of  our  time,  impressed  his  own  time  as 
truly  great,  and  he  found  many  imitators.  Stylites 
\~  are  mentioned  as  far  down  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Simeon  Fulmiiiatus,  who  was  hurled  from  his 
pillar  by  a  thunderbolt,  lived  from  1143  to  IISO. 
The  champion  of  the  whole  class  was  Alypius, 
who  spent  seventy  yeare  ou  his  pillars.  At  one 
time  it  was  almost  a  fashion  among  rich  people 
to  maintain  a  stylite  ou  a  magnificent  pillar :  at 
others,  the  religious  life  of  the  congregations  was, 
no  doubt,  invigorated  and  purged  by  the  example 
of  the  pillar-saint. 

Lit.  —  The  life  of  Simeon  was  told  by  Theodo- 
RET  :  Hist.  EccL,  c.  26 ;  by  his  pupil  Antonius, 
in  Act.  Sand.,  Januarj',  tom.  i.  p.  261;  and  by 
another  contemporary,  Cosmas,  in  Assemani  : 
Act.  Marl.,  p.  268.  See  also  Leo  Allatius  :  De 
Simeonum  scriptis,  Paris,  1664  ;  Sieber  :  De  Sanctis 
columnaribus,  Leipzig,  1714.  H.  MALLETT. 

SUAREZ,  Francis,  a  learned  and  authoritative 
teaclier  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  was  b.  at 
(irenada,  Spain,  Jan.  5,  1548 ;  d.  in  Lisbon,  Sept. 
25, 1617.  Following  the  desire  of  his  parents,  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  Deeply  impressed  in 
his  seventeenth  year  by  a  sermon  of  the  Jesuit 
John  Ramirez,  he  determined  to  enter  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  began  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca.  At  the  close  of  his 
studies  he  discoursed  upon  Aristotle  at  Segovia, 
taught  theology  at  Valladolid,  and  acted  as  pro- 
fessor for  eight  years  in  Rome.  Obliged  by  sick- 
ness to  return  to  Spain,  he  taught  for  eight  years 
at  Alcala,  and  one  year  at  Salamanca,  when 
Philip  II.  appointed  him  principal  profes.sor  of 
theology  at  C'oimbra.  His  lectures  must  have 
produced  an  immense  sensation,  if  the  half  of 
the  reports  is  to  be  believed.  Some  attributed 
his  wisdom  to  divine  inspiration  (infusam  ei  dii'i- 
nitus  esse  sapienliam),  and  called  him  "  the  second 
Augustine,"  "  the  prodigy  and  oracle  of  the  age," 
«tc.  In  spite  of  this  adulation,  Suarez  remained 
humble,  flagellated  himself  daily,  fasted  three 
times  a  week,  and  never  ate  more  than  one  pound 
of  food  a  day.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Lisbon  to 
compose  a  difficulty  between  the  Papal  legate  and 
the  royal  councillors,  when  he  died.  His  epitaph 
ran,  "  The  teacher  of  Europe,  as  also  of  the  whole 
world,  an  Aristotle  in  the  natural  sciences,  an 
angelic  Thomas  in  divinity,  a  Jerome  in  style,  an 
Ambrose  in  tlie  pulpit,  an  Augustine  in  polemics, 
an  Athanasius  in  the  explication  of  the  faith,  a 
Bernard  in  mellifluous  piety,  a  Gregory  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
eye  of  the  Christian  world,  but  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, nothing  (ac  verba  oculus  populi  Christiani 
sed  sua  solius  Judiciii,  niliif)." 

The  literary  activity  of  Suarez  was  for  the 
most  part  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gy. His  works  appeared  in  twenty-three  volumes, 
at  Lyons  and  Mainz,  1630;  a  reprint  of  this  edi- 
tion, in  twenty-four  volumes,  Venice,  1740.  The 
Jesuit  Noel  made  an  excerpt  from  his  works  in 
two  volumes,  Geneva,  1730.  The  rich  invention 
and  casuistry  with  which  Suarez  spins  out  the 
discussion  of  scholastic  questions  suited  the  taste 


of  his  time  and  his  order.  Especially  famous  was 
his  Defence  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith 
against  the  Errors  of  the  Anglican  Sect  (^Defens. 
fdei  Cath.  et  Apost.  adcersus  Angl.  Sectce  errores), 
C'oimbra,  1613.  He  wrote  the  work  against 
James  I.  of  England,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Paul  V.  Its  main  burden  is,  that  the  Pope  has 
the  right  to  depose  and  set  up  kings  in  virtue  of 
his  authority  received  from  Peter.  Applauded  by 
Paul  V.  in  a  letter  to  its  author,  dated  Sept.  9, 
1613,  it  was  burnt  by  the  public  hangman  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment it  received  a  like  treatment  in  Paris,  June 
26,  1014.  See  Deschamps'  Latin  Life  of  Suarez, 
Perpignan,  1671 ;  Alegambe  :  Bill.  Script.  S.  J., 
Antw.,  1643  ;  Werner  :  Suarez  u.  d.  Scholastik-  d. 
letzten  Ja/irhunderte,  Regensb.,  1861.        STEITZ. 

SUBDEACON.  The  primitive  church  knew 
only  two  classes  of  officers,  —  leaders  (irpotoTu/itvoi, 
noifiivtc,  T/joi'/in'oi,  enioKunoi,  ■KpeajivTcjiOL)  and  ser- 
vants (diiiKovoi)  ;  the  former  for  the  functions  of 
worship,  the  latter  for  the  administration  of  chari- 
ties. But  as  the  episcopate  on  one  side  developed 
from  the  presbyterate,  so,  on  the  other,  the  sub- 
deaconate  from  the  deaconate.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  however,  while  vindicating  for 
the  episcopate  immediate  establishment  by  Christ 
himself,  has  never  hesitated  to  concede  that  the 
subdeacoiiate  is  a  merely  human  institution  {utili- 
tatis  causa').  Its  existence  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  in  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa 
is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  to 
Bishop  Fabius  of  Antioch  (Eusebius :  Hist.  Eccl. 
VI.  43)  and  by  the  letters  of  Cyprian  ^2,  3,  29, 
30,  etc.).  In  Spain  it  is  first  mentioned  by  the 
synod  of  Elvira  305  (can.  30)  ;  in  the  Orient,  by 
the  synod  of  Laodicea,  361  (can.  21-23).  From 
Amalarius  (De  divin.  offic.  1,  11)  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
it  was  not  yet  universally  established.  With 
respect  to  dignity  it  was  reckoned  among  ordines 
majores ;  though  all  its  offices  were  of  a  subor- 
dinate character,  —  guarding  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  watching  doors  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  It  became  more  ele- 
vated, however,  when  Gregory  the  Great  extended 
the  law  of  celibacy  to  its  members,  and  when 
L^rban  II.,  in  1091,  admitted  them  to  competition 
for  the  episcopal  chair.  See  Morinus  :  De  sacris 
ordinaliiinihus,  iii.  12.  E.  FlUKDBERG. 

SUBINTRODUCT/E  is  a  term  of  canon  law 
applied  to  women  living  in  the  houses  of  clerical 
persons  for  purposes  of  unchastity.  A\'hen  the 
unmarried  state  became  identified  with  chastity, 
relations  to  subintroductte  very  soon  sprang  up, 
and  gradually  developed  into  actual  concubinage. 
They  were  noticed  by  the  councils  of  Eliberis 
(305),  Ancyra  (314),  "Xiciea  (325),  etc.,  down  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  25,  cop.  14). 

SUBLAPSARIANISM,  a  theory  held  by  moder- 
ate Calvinists,  according  to  which  the  fall  of  man 
was  not  decreed,  though  it  was  foreseen,  by  God; 
the  purpose  of  that  distinction  being  to  avoid 
ascribing  the  origin  of  sin  to  God.     See  Infra- 

LAI'SAKI.VXISM  and  Sri'KALAPSARlANISM. 

SUBORDINATIONISM.     See  Trinity. 

SUCCESSION,  Apostolical,  means  an  unbrokeq 
series  of  ordination  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  our  time.  It  is  claimed,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense    of    the    words,    by    the    Roman-Catholic 
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Church,  which  for  tliat  reason  declares  all  other 
churches  schismatic  or  heretic.  But  it  is  also 
claimed,  though  in  a  less  dogmatic  way,  by  the 
Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  Cojjtic,  and  the  Armenian 
churches,  and  by  various  Protestant  churches, 
esiKi-cially  the  Church  of  England  and  the  I'rot^ 
estaiit  Kpi>c()]iul  Churoli  in  the  United  States. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH  (booths  of  <lau;/liters'\  oc- 
curs (J  Kings  .xvii.  :J0)  as  the  uame  of  some  deitv, 
whose  worsliip  the  Babylonian  .settlers  in  Samaria 
are  .said  to  have  set  up  on  their  arrival  in  that 
country.  Opinions  vary  as  to  its  meaning.  (1)  Ac- 
cording to  the  connection  and  according  to  the 
ancient  versions  (Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Targum),  it  is  the  nan)e  of  an  idol.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins  it  was  a  goddess  under  the 
form  of  a  hen  and  chickens :  others  regard  it  as 
an  astronomical  emblem  of  the  Babylonians.  A 
third  opinion  is  this,  that  it  denotes  the  Mylitta. 
Hengstenljerg's  view  is,  that  it  means  "the 
daugliters  of  Bel  and  Mylitta,  whose  images  were 
contained  in  small  tabernacles,  where  they  were 
worshipped  with  others.''  With  this  view  he  ap- 
proaches (2)  the  more  general  one,  that  it  denotes 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Baby- 
lonians prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  their 
idol  (i.e.,  Mylitta).  Thenius,  who  mediates  be- 
tween these  two  main  views,  says  that  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  Succoth-Benoth  was  booths,  in 
which  the  daughters  or  the  servants  of  Mylitta 
prostituted  themselves  in  her  honor;  but  the  word 
was  later  pronounced  ;is  one,  and  was  used  to 
denote  the  name  of  the  deity  which  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  booths.  Thus,  according  to  the 
connection,  and  according  to  the  Septuagint,  some 
special  idul  was  meant.  I.EYKER. 

SUDAILI,  Stephanus  Bar,  a  monophysite  monk, 
who  lived  about  oOO,  lirst  at  Edcssa,  and  after- 
wards at  Jerusalem ;  was,  according  to  the  Can- 
dalabrum  Sanctorum,  the  author  of  a  book,  which, 
on  the  basis  of  a  pantheistic  interpretation  of 
1  Cor.  XV.  28,  taught  that  the  punishment  in  hell 
was  not  eternal;  which  book  afterwards  circulated 
under  the  mime  of  Ilierotheus,  the  famous  prede- 
cessor of  I'seuilo-Uionysius.  As  there  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  theology  of  Bar  Sudaili 
and  ilii-rotheus,  it  is  by  no  means  im]>robable 
that  till-  former  may  have  borrowed  the  celebrated 
name  of  the  latter  for  the  purpo.se  of  introducing 
heterodox  views  into  the  church.  See  Assemani  : 
BM.  Orient.,  W.-l^i.  ZOCKI.EK. 

SUFFRAGAN  (iuffraganeua)  was,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  word  given  by  Alcuin  in 
a  lettf-r  to  Charlemagne,  any  ecclesiastical  i)erson 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  {»uffra<jari)  his  sujie- 
rior.  But  the  t<Tni  wa.s  more  especially  applied 
to  bishops,  and  that  in  a  double  sense,  both  to 
bishops  in  partihitsi  injidclium,  who  a-ssiated  as 
vicars  some  regular  diocesan  bishop,  and  to  the 
latter  when  they  were  not  exempt  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  metropolitan.  II.  K.  .I.\C()U80.\. 

SUCER,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis;  b.  probably  in 
lOsil,  and  in  the  neighliorhood  of  St.  Omer ;  d. 
at  St.  Denis,  .Ian.  1"J,  11.51  ;  the  contcmjioniry  of 
St.  Bernard  and  Abehird,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  France  pro<luced  during  the  midiUe 
ages.  I  le  was  educated  in  the  monasterv  of  .St. 
Denis,  together  with  Louis  VI.  ;  and  wlien  the 
latter  a.si'ended  the  throne,  in  1108,  ho  immedi- 
ately called  the  monk  to  his  court,  aud'made  him 


his  principal  councillor.  In  1122  Suger  was  elect- 
ed abbot  of  St.  Denis;  but  he  remained  at  the 
court,  and  continued  to  live  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  until,  in  1127,  he  suddenly  was  seized  by 
the  reformatory  movement  of  his  time.  lie  at 
once  discarded  all  worldly  pomp  and  vanity,  and 
assumed  the  habits  and  practices  of  severe  asceti- 
cism. But  he  continued  to  be  a  politician  rather 
than  an  ecclesiastic.  After  the  death  of  Louis  VI., 
in  1137,  he  was  appointed  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  VII.,  and  again  when  the  latter, 
in  1 149,  made  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
during  his  lifetime  hardly  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence took  place  in  French  politics  without  his 
immediate  intervention.  His  leading  idea  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  as  a  divinely 
established  institution ;  and  he  strove  to  realize 
that  idea,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  feudal  lords,  but  sometimes,  also,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  His  life  was  written 
by  Nettement  (1842),  IIuguenin  (1857),  Combes 
(1858),  and  by  a  contemporary  monk,  in  GuizoT : 
Coll.  de.f  me'moircs,  vol.  viii.  n.  PETER. 

SUICERUS  (SCHWEIZER),  Johann  Caspar, 
the  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Ecclesiaslicu.^ ;  b.  at 
Zurich,  June  20,  1G20;  d.  there  Dec.  29,  1684. 
After  studying  at  Ziirich,  he  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  Moiitauban  and  Saumur.  In  1G44  he  was 
made  teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
and  later  (lOCO)  of  Greek.  His  philological  works 
are  valuable.  They  are,  Si/lloge  vocum  X.  jT.,  Tig., 
1048,  1059,  edited  by  Hagenoach  in  1744,  under 
the  title,  N.  T.  Glossarium  Graco-Latinum,  etc. ; 
and  especially  Thesaurus  eccles.  e  patribus  Gracis 
ordine  atphabetico .exhibens  quacunque  phrases,  ritus, 
dogmata,  hcereses  et  hujusmodi  alia  spectant,  insertis 
injinitis  pane  vocibus,  loquendi  generibus  Gracis 
hactcnusa  lexicographis  nondum  vel  obiter  saltern  trac- 
latis,  opus  riginti  annorum  inde/esso  laliore  adorna- 
turn,  Anist.,  1082,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1728;  Symbol. 
Nicano-Conslant.  exposilum  et  ex  antiquitate  eccles. 
Ulustralum,  Utrecht,  1718.  A.  SfUWKIZKll. 

SUIOBERT,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk  who  in  COO 
accompanied  Willibrord  to  Fricsland  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Frisian 
congregation  when  Willibrord  went  to  Home.  On 
the  return  of  the  latter,  however,  Suidbert  went 
into  the  land  of  the  Bructerians,  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and,  when  the  con- 
gregation which  he  formed  there  was  disturbed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  .Saxons,  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery and  missionary  school  at  the  present  Kai- 
serswerth,  under  tlie  protection  of  I'epin.  See 
Beda  :  Hist.  Eccl.,v.  19.  The  Vita  in  An.  Sanct. 
liolL,  March  1,  is  a  later  and  fully  unreliable 
fabrication.  w.  ku.\kkt. 

SULZER,  Simon,  b.  at  Interlaken,  Sept.  22, 
1508;  d.  al  Basel,  June  22,  15H5.  He  grew  up 
under  very  humble  circumstances,  but  was  enabled 
by  the  support  of  the-  governnu'nt  of  Bern  to 
study  at  Ba.sel  and  Stra.ssburg.  After  lie  finished 
his  studies,  he  spent  t<'ii  years  in  reconstructing 
the  schools  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  wius  in  L'Vld 
appointed  preacher  at  BxsrI,  and  profe.s.sor  of 
theology.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Swi.ss 
and  the  German  Heforraers  concerning  the  Lord's 
.Suiiper,  he  occupied  a  peculiar  jtosition,  a.s  he 
held  the  views  of  Luther,  and  openly  labored  for 
their  introduction  in  Switzerland.     See  Hundrs- 
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iiagen:  Conjlikte  iles  Za-hi</lianiiiiius,  Lullterlhums, 
und  Caliini^'mus,  Bern.  1842.  UACEXBACH. 

SUMMERFIELD,  John,  .Mt'thoaist-i:piscoi>al : 
}).  in  Preston,  Eng.,  Jan.  <J1,  1798;  d.  in  Xew- 
York  City,  June  13,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Wesleyan  local  pieacher,  but  educated  at  the 
Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester  : 
was  sent  into  business  at  I^iverpool ;  removed  to 
Dublin,  1813;  wa-s  converted  in  1817,  and  next 
year  became  a  local  Wesleyan  minister.  In  1819 
he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  ^lethodist  Con- 
ference of  Ireland,  and  in  March,  1821,  having 
emigrated  to  America,  in  the  Xew-York  Confer- 
ence. He  leaped  into  astonishing  popularity  by 
reason  of  his  eloquence.  In  1822  he  preached  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  every- 
where listened  to  by  great  crowds ;  but  in  June 
of  that  year  his  health  gave  way.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  1822-23  in  France ;  returned  to  Xew- 
York,  April  19,  1824,  but  was  not  able  again  to 
do  full  work.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Anieri- 
ean  Tract  Society.  He  published  only  one  ser- 
mon ;  but  in  1842,  at  Xew  York,  many  of  his 
Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons  were  published. 
His  life  was  written  b)-  Joiix  Holl.\xd,  Xew 
York,  1829,  2d  ed.,  1830,  and  William  M.  Wil- 
LITT,  Philadelphia,  1857. 

SUMMERS,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  Methodist  minister,  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
general  book  editor  of  the  Jlethodist-Episcopal 
Church  South  ;  b.  near  Corfe  Castle,  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  11, 1812 ;  d.  at  Xash- 
ville,  Tenu.,  May  5,  1882.  His  parents,  James 
and  Sarah  Summers,  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  leaving  him  to  the  foster  care  of  a  grand- 
aunt.  While  yet  a  youth  he  came  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore.  His  pai-ents  being 
independents,  his  early  religious  training  and 
reading  were  Calvinistic.  Xot  being  satisfied 
with  the  teachings  of  that  .system,  and  knowing- 
no  other,  he  was  fast  drifting,  as  he  writes,  into 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  when  some  one  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  state  of  mind  g.ave  him  a 
copy  of  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Romans. 
This  he  read  with  eagerness  and  intense  inter- 
est, and  became  from  that  time  strongly  Armin- 
ian  in  his  religious  belief.  Visiting  about  this 
time,  out  of  curiosity,  a  Methodist  cami>meeting 
near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  he  was  happily  and 
soundly  converted  to  God,  experiencing  most 
sensibly  a  change  of  heart.  Ever  after  that,  he 
was  a  strong  believer  in  and  advocate  for  experi- 
mental religion.  He  began  at  once  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  "admitted  on  trial"  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  March,  1835;  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Iledding  in  1837,  and 
elder  by  Bishop  Andrew  in  1839.  In  1840  he  was 
sent  as  a  mi.'s.sionary  to  Texa.s,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Ala- 
bama Conference,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  until  his  death,  though  he  remained  in 
that  State  only  three  years :  during  these  three 
years  he  was  stationed,  in  turn,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Livingstone,  and  Mobile.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Louisville  Convention  in  1845,  at  which  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  was  organ- 
ized. In  1846  he  wa-s  appointed  by  the  General 
Conference  to  assist  the  late  Bishop  (tlien  Dr.) 
Wightman   as  editor  of  the   Southern   Christian 


Adcocale,  published  at  Charleston,  S.C.  AVhile 
here,  he  started,  and  edited  for  four  years,  the 
Sundaif-School  Visitor.  At  the  organization  of 
the  .Southern  Church  he  was  elected  general  book 
editor,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  emi- 
nent ability  and  with  great  acceptability  till  his 
death.  In  this  capacity  he  edited  over  three 
hundred  volumes.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  w'here  the  publishing-liouse  was 
located,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
he  died.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
compiled  the  hymn-book,  which  he  edited.  He 
was  considered  an  authority  in  hynniology,  hav- 
ing devoted  much  time  to  its  study.  He  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Xashville  Christian 
Advocate,  and  of  the  Quarlerty  lieriewoi  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church  South.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  Vanderbilt  University  he  was  elected 
professor  of  .systematic  theology ;  which  position 
he  retained  until  he  died,  being  also  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty.  He  died,  after  only  two  days' 
illness,  during  the  quadrennial  session,  in  Xash- 
ville, of  the  (ieneral  Conference,  where  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  time  he  had  been  elected  and 
was  acting  as  secretary.  Surrounded  by  his 
brethren  and  colleagues,  he  died,  as  he  had  wished, 
at  the  post  of  duty,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
ceasing  at  once  to  work  and  live.  Possessed  ot 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  thoroughly  Wesleyan  and  Arminian  in  his 
creed,  but  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  evangeli- 
cal denominations  of  Christians,  simple  as  a 
child  in  faith,  consecrated,  earnest,  outspoken,  an 
uncompromising  enemy  of  sin  and  error  in  what- 
ever form,  he  was  an  ornament  to  Christianity  and 
an  honor  to  the  church  of  his  choice. 

Dr.  Summers  is  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  Ads,  and 
Romans,  in  6  vols.  ;  Commentary  on  the  Ritual  of 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South;  Christian 
Holiness:  Baptism;  Golden  Censer;  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  Ojfice  of  the 
Church;  Seasons,  Months,  and  Days ;  Talks  Pleas- 
ant and  Prnjitable :  Refutation  of  the  Theological 
Works  of  Paine ;  Way  of  Sahation ;  and  some 
twenty  other  books  and  pamplets  on  various  doc- 
trinal and  practical  subjects.       w.  F.  tillett. 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  D.D.,  b.  at  Kenilworth, 
A\'arwickshire,  1780 ;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellow  ship ;  assistant  master 
at  Eaton,  lector  of  Maple  Durham,  1820-28;  canon 
of  Durham,  1820;  bi.shop  of  Chester,  1828;  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury',  1848;  d.  in  London,  .Sept. 
6,  1862.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  "  evangelical 
party  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  earnestly 
opposed  to  Romanism  and  the  Oxford  UKivement. 
His  primacy  covered  the  restoration  of  ••  Catholic 
hierarchy  "  to  England,  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
controversy,  and  the  revival  of  the  .synodical 
power  of  the  convocations.  His  publications  in- 
clude Apostolic  Preaching,  considered  in  an  Exam- 
ination of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  London,  1815,  9th. 
ed.,  1850;  Records  of  the  Creation,  1816,2  vols., 
7th  ed.,  1850;  Evidence  of  Christianity.  1824,  9th 
ed.,  1861 ;  Practical  Exposition  [of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment], 1833-51.  9  vols. 

SUN,  Worship  of  the.  The  common  Hebrew 
name  for  sun  is  shemesh  :  but  in  poetry  chammah 
and  cheres  are  used.  In  Gen.  i.  16  the  sun  is  called 
the  greater  light,  and  is  to  serve,  in  coujunctiou 
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with  tile  moon,  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  8;  Jer.  xxxi.  35)  and  tlie  year;  i.e., 
the  solar  year.  The  sun  ha.s  not  only  been  once 
created  by  God  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  10;  (ien.  i.),  but  is 
always  under  his  command.  In  tlie  end  of  the 
earth  he  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  .sun  (Ps.  xix. 
4;  Mall.  iii.  11);  from  thence  he  appoinls  his 
way  (Ps.  civ.  lU),  or  "commandeth,  and  it  riseth 
not "  (Job  ix.  7),  and  at  his  command  the  sun 
stands  still  (.lo.sh.  x.  12;  2  Kings  xx.  11).  He, 
and  not  the  sun,  is  the  God  Sabaoth  ;  before  his 
glory  the  sun  is  no  more  light  (Isa.  Ix.  1!(;  .Job 
XXV.  5).  This  is  esptecially  the  ca.se  before  the 
judgment  of  God  (.Joel  ii.  10,  31,  iii.  15 ;  Isa.  xiii. 
10,  xxiv.  23).  As  the  sun  was  called  into  exist- 
ence, there  will  also  be  once  a  time  when  it  shall 
shine  no  more  (Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Luke  xxiii.  45  ; 
Itev.  vi.  12,  viii.  12,  ix.  2,  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  But 
the  .same  God  will  make  the  light  of  the  sun 
sevenfold  (Isa.  xxx.  26).  The  sun  is  also  spoken 
of  in  scripture  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  the 
sun  is  used  to  express  the  image  of  the  ruler 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  esj^cially  of  his  lasting  gov- 
ernment (Ps.  Ixxxix.  3G,  37).  The  glory  of  the 
righteous  is  compared  to  the  sun  (Judg.  v.  31), 
also  the  divine  protection  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  I.sa. 
Ix.  20).  The  benefit,  glory,  and  purity  of  right- 
eousness is  called  the  "  Sun  of  righteousness " 
(Mai.  iv.  2).  Like  brightness,  the  salvation  of  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  goes  forth  (Isa.  Ixii.  1).  Tlie  sun 
is  also  the  image  of  moral  purity  (Cant.  vi.  10). 
Thus  we  read  (Matt.  .xiii.  43)  that  '■  the  righteous 
shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun."  Put  the  sun  is  also 
the  image  of  destruction  (Ps.  cxxi.  G;  Job  xxx. 
28,  xlix.  10;  Rev.  vii.  10).  Kven  (oetical  personi- 
fications are  found  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  when  the 
sun  praises  God  (Ps.  civ.  19,  cxlviii.  3;  Job  xv.  15, 
XXV.  5,  xxxviii.  7),  or  when  the  sun  comes  out  of 
his  chamber  like  a  bridegroom,  "  and  reioiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race"  (Ps.  xix.  5). 
But  there  will  be  a  time  when  the  sun  shall  be 
"ashamed,  when  the  I^ord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his 
ancient-i  gloriously"  (Isa.  xxiv.  23). 

Wor.i/ii/)  of  the  Sun  uiiiimij  the  Israelllcs.  —  To 
worship  the  sun  was  expre.ssly  forbiddiMi  (I)eut. 
xvii.  3).  This  worship,  which  commenced  during 
the  .Vssyrian  jjeriod,  was  abolished  by  Josiali 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  •"),  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  It  con- 
sisted in  burning  incense  on  the  hou.se-tops,  in 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (Jer. 
xix.  13  ;  Zeph.  i.  5),  in  adorations  directed  towards 
the  rising  sun  (Kxek.  viii.  lU),  in  lamentations  of 
the  women  for  Tammu/.  (Kzck.  viii.  14). 

Wurfliip  iif  Ihi'  Sun  iimuutj  the  A'ljficent  Heathen 
XdlionM.  —  The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  most 
prominent  and  iiowcrful  agent  in  the  kiii;;rhim  of 
nature  w.is  widely  diffuseil  thr(iu^;hipiit  llie  coun- 
tries adjsicent  to  Palestine.  This  worship  wa,H 
either  direct,  without  the  inlerventioii  of  any  sUitne 
or  .symbol,  or  indirect.  Among  the  tCi/i/iiliutui  the 
sun  waa  worshipju-d  umler  the  title  of  Ka.  The 
chief  seat  was  On  (sun,  light),  the  Greek,  lleliopo- 
lis,  and  Ilebnnv,  lieth-shemesh,  [i.e.,  tlii'  liou.'-e  of 
the  sunj  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  To  the  teMi]>le  at  On 
belonged  very  many  learned  iiriests,  one  of  whom 
became  lhi>  fatheriii-law  of  .losejih  (Gen.  xli.  >5). 
In  an  indirect  manner  the  sun  was  worHhip|>ed 
lus  Amun-ra,  "  the  king  of  all  the  gods,"  and  which 
bulonged  to  the  first  order  of  gods.     To  the  sec- 


ond belonged  Khunsu-IIercules,  the  god  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  sun.  The  sun-god  of  the  third  order 
was  Osiris.  Among  the  Phcenicianx  the  sun  was 
wor.shipjK'd  under  the  title  of  Ba;il.  .\t  Tyre, 
Gaza,  anil  Carthage,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him.  .Vniong  the  Chaltlaaiis  the  sun  was  wor- 
shiiiped  under  the  title  of  Tammuz ;  and  that 
the  Araliiiiits  worshipped  the  sun  we  know  from 
Theophra.stus  (De  plant.,  9,  4,  5)  and  Strabo  (16, 
784).  Still  more  propagated  wa.s  the  worship  of 
the  sun  among  the  Si/rians  (Aranueans).  Famous 
temples  were  at  Ileliopolis,  Eme.sa,  Palmyra, 
Ilierapolis.  Sun-worship  there  was  very  old,  and 
direct  from  the  beginning;  and  even  in  later 
times,  sun  and  moon  were  worshipj)ed  at  Ilierapo- 
lis without  the  intervention  of  any  image  (Lucian : 
De  Dea  Si/ria,  cap.  34,  p.  904).  Among  the  i)ure 
Semite.i,  or  Aryan.t,  direct  worship  to  the  sun  was 
paid  from  the  beginning,  and  still  later.  Thus 
among  the  Afnyrian.t,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Persian.'!,  whose  sun-worship  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  idolatrous  sun-worship  of  the  Israelites,  which 
since  the  time  of  Ahaz  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  moon  and  stars,  first 
originated  from  the  Assyrians.  The  dedication 
of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
11)  we  also  find  among  the  Persians  (Ilerod.,  i. 
189;  Xenoph.,  Ci/rop.,  8,  3,  6:  Quint.  Curtius,  3, 
3).  Besides  that  the  Persians  offered  to  the  sun 
(Ilerod.,  i.  31),  they  also  directed  their  adoration 
towards  the  rising  sun  with  branches  in  their 
hands  (Zend  Avesla,  ii.  204;  Ilerod.,  iv.  15,  1; 
Hyde  :  De  relig.  Pcrsarum,  350).  I'p  to  this  day 
the  Parsees  worship  the  sun.  The  Manichicaus 
also  adopted  the  sun-worship  from  tlie  Persians, 
referring  it,  however,  to  Christ  (DuPl'is :  Orit/. 
lie  cultes,  V.  244,  vi.  267).  In  later  times  the  sun 
was  worship]ied  among  the  Persians  under  the 
form  of  Mithras,  whicli  finally  became  the  Soi 
Deus  invictus  throughout  the  West,  esi)ecially 
through  the  Uomans. 

The  Sun  in  the  Chrialian  Church  and  Art.  —  The 
Mithr.os-worship  even  exercised  its  influence  upon 
the  fixing  of  the  Christian  Christmas-festival  in 
Decendjer.  As  the  new  birth  of  the  sun-god  w;is 
celebrat<'d  at  the  end  of  I)ecend)cr,  so,  likewi.se, 
in  Christ  the  new  sun  in  the  field  of  sjiiritual  life 
was  adored.  Many  Christian  writers  of  older 
times  .speak  of  Christ  as  the  sun  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, to  which  the  visible  sun,  with  moon  and 
stars,  form  the  chorus  (Ckkl'zek  :  Si/mbolU:,  ii. 
221,  iv.  450  [Istcd.]).  For  the  reiiro.sentatioii  of 
the  sun  in  Cliristi.an  art,  comp.  Pitkh:  Mythologic 
derchristl.  Kunst,  i.  2,  110.  .1.  ci.  mCi.I.KU. 

SUNDAY  {Dies  solis,  of  the  Roman  calenclar, 
"day  of  the  sun,"  because  deilicated  to  the  sun), 
the  "first  (lav  of  the  week,  was  adopted  by  the 
early  Christians  as  a  day  of  worshil).  The  "sun" 
of  Latin  adoration  they  inti-ripreteii  as  the  "Sun 
of  righleousne.ss."  Sunday  wa.s  emphatically  the 
weekly  feast  of  the  resurrection  of  CMiriat,  as 
the  .lewish  sabbath  was  the  feast  of  the  creation. 
It  wiuf  called  the  "  I.onl's  Day."  ami  upon  it  tho 
primitiv<!  church  a-s.^embled  to  break  brea<l  (Acts 
XX.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  No  regulations  for  its 
olmervaiict!  are  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor,  indeed,  is  it,H  observance  i-ven  eiijciiin-il ;  yet 
Clirislian  feeling  led  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  day,  in  imitAtion  of  aiKwtolic  ]>rece<Ient. 
Ill  \\\<i  .second  century  itj»  observaiici'  was  uiiiver- 
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sal.  See  Barnabas,  c.  15;  J'^uatius,  Eplslola  ad 
Magne.i,  c.  8,  9 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67;  Ire- 
ii«us,  -i'/c  IJ(er.  iv.  16;  also  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  07. 
The  Lord's  Day  was  not  a  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  which  was  also  at  first  ob.servcd, 
but  a  substitute  for  it.  So  long  as  the  Christians 
were  oppressed,  they  could  not  keep  the  day  as 
one  of  rest  from  labor  as  they  desired,  and  as 
they  did  after  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Jewish  Christians  ceased  to  observe  the  sab- 
bath after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  kept  up  the  habit  even 
longer ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Eastern  Church 
shows  traces  of  its  observance  by  omitting  fasting 
on  Saturday,  and  enjoining  standing  in  prayer. 
In  the  Latin  Church,  Saturday  was  a  fast  day, 
but  Sunday  was  not ;  and  tlie  primitive  habit  of 
standing  in  prayer  upon  that  day  was  abandoned. 
The  Lord's  Day  was  a  time  of  public  worship, 
with  its  attendant  administi-ation  of  the  Euchar 
Tist.  Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  such  weekly  rest,  and  the  blesseduess 
of  such  a  day  of  worship. 

Lit.  —  George  Hgi.den:  'J'he  Christian  Sali- 
Itath,  London,  1825;  W.  IIengstenberg  :  T/ie 
Lord's  Day,  Eng.  trans.,  1853 ;  J.  T.  Baylee  : 
Historij  (if  the  Sabbath,  1857;  J.  A.  Hessey:  Sun- 
day, 18(J0,  -Ith  ed.,  1880;  James  Gilfillan  : 
The  Sabbath,  Edinb.,  1861,  also  published  by  the 
New- York  Sabbath  Committee,  Xew  York,  1865 ; 
Robert  Co.v  :  The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  (2ues- 
tion,  1865,  2  vols.;  Th.  Zahn  :  Geschichte  des 
Sonntai/s  vornehmlich  in  dcr  alten  Kirche,  Hanover, 
1878,  79  pp.;  Schaff:  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  rev.  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  476-480,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
201-205. 

SUNDAY  LEGISLATION.  The  institution  of 
a  weekly  religious  rest-day  has  existed,  and  its 
observance  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation, 
from  very  early  times.  Traces  of  such  laws  are 
found  among  the  remains  of  Chaldsean  antiquity. 
The  Assyrians  had  laws  for  the  observance  of 
their  sabbath  similar  to  those  by  w'hich  the  sab- 
bath was  maintained  among  the  Jews.  Civil 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  observance  of  Sunda}', 
as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  or  purely  reli- 
gious ordinances,  commenced  with  the  famous 
statute  of  Constantine  (-^il)  :  "  On  the  venerable 
day  of  the  sun  let  all  magistrates  and  people  re- 
siding in  the  cities  rest,  and  let  all  work.shops  be 
closed.  In  the  country,  however,  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  may  freely  and  lawfully  continue 
their  labor,  because  it  often  happens  that  another 
day  is  not  so  suitable  for  grain-sowing  or  for 
vine-planting,  lest,  by  neglecting  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  such  operations,  the  bounty  of  Heaven 
be  lost."  Constantine  subsequently  prohibited 
lawsuits  on  Sunday,  while  expressly  permitting 
such  legal  acts  as  the  manumission  of  slaves  and 
the  visitation  of  prisoners.  Theodosius  the  Great 
(386)  prohiliited  the  transaction  of  business  on 
Sunday,  as  well  as  the  shows  oi'  spectacles  which 
had  become  customary  on  that  day  among  the 
heathen  Honians ;  to  which  succeeding  emperors 
soon  added  the  various  other  games  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  theatre  and  circus.  The  laws 
of  Leo  and  Anthemius  (469)  provide  that  "  the 
Lord's  Day  be  exempt  from  all  compulsory  pro- 
cess ;  let  no  summons  urge  any  man  ;  let  no  one 
be  required  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


a  fund  held  by  him  in  trust ;  let  the  sergeants 
of  the  courts  be  silent;  let  the  pleader  cease  his 
labors;  let  that  day  be  a  stranger  to  trials;  be 
the  crier's  voice  unlieard ;  let  the  litigants  have 
breathing-time  and  an  interval  of  truce;  let  the 
rival  (lisi)utants  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
without  fear,  of  comparing  the  arrangements  made 
in  their  names,  and  arranging  the  terms  of  a 
compromise.  If  any  officer  of  the  courts,  under 
pretence  of  public  or  private  business,  dares  to 
despise  these  enactments,  let  his  patrimony  be 
forfeited." 

These  Roman  laws  are  important  as  forming 
the  basis  of  the  English  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  of  the  American  Sunday 
laws. 

The  Lord's  Day  was  embodied  in  the  capitula- 
ries, or  general  statutes,  of  the  Frank  emperors ; 
and  its  observance,  as  prescribed  by  canonical 
authoritj',  was  enforced  by  severe  penalties.  Dur- 
ing the  Frencli  Revolution  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Christian  calendar  was  abolished,  and 
the  decade  substituted  for  the  week,  eacli  tenth 
day  was  made  a  rest-day,  and  its  observance  en- 
forced by  laws  (17  Thermidor,  An.  vi.)  which 
required  the  public  offices,  schools,  workshops, 
stores,  etc.,  to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  sales  ex- 
cept of  food  and  medicine,  and  public  labor  except 
in  the  country  during  seed-time  and  harvest.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  Sunday 
was  recognized  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  A  law  of 
1814  prohibited  traffic,  ordinary  labor,  etc.,  on 
Sundays  and  certain  church  festivals.  In  1880  this 
law  was  repealed ;  a  provision  for  the  suspension 
of  certain  civil  and  judicial  functions  on  Sunday, 
and  in  regard  to  the  employment  on  that  day  of 
young  children  and  minor  girls  in  factories,  aloue 
remaining. 

In  England,  Sunday  laws  have  existed  from  a 
very  early  date.  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons 
(about  693),  forbade  servile  work  on  Sunday. 
Alfred  (876)  prohibited  work,  traffic,  and  legal 
proceedings.  His  example  was  followed  in  subse- 
quent reigns.  Edgar  (958)  prohibited  "  heathen- 
ish songs  and  diabolical  sports,"  and  markets  and 
county  courts,  and  made  Sunday  to  begin  at  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  to  last  "  till 
Monday  morning  light."  The  laws  of  Canute 
(1028-35)  strongly  insisted  on  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day;  prohibiting  marketing,  hunting, 
and  the  holding  of  the  local  courts,  except  in  case 
of  great  necessity.  After  the  Conquest,  the  ten- 
dency to  greater  strictness  in  the  Sunday  laws  con- 
tinued. The  statute  of  28  Edward  III.  (1354) 
forbade  tlie  showing  of  wools  at  the  market-town. 
The  12  Richard  II.  (1388)  forbade  servants  and 
lal'orers  to  play  at  tennis  and  other  games,  yet 
ordeied  them  to  have  bows  and  arrows,  and  use 
the  same  on  Sundays.  The  statute  of  4  Edward 
IV.  (1404)  forbade  cordwainers  and  cobblers  to 
sell  shoes  on  .Sunday.  Under  Henry  \1.  the  hold- 
ing of  fairs  and  markets  on  Sunday  was  prohibit- 
ed. The  laws  of  5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  prohibiting 
"lawful  bodily  labor  "on  Sundays,  allowed  hus- 
bandmen, fishermen,  and  others  to  work  in  har- 
vest, or  at  any  other  times  when  necessity  required. 
This  act  was  repealed  under  Queen  Mary,  but  was 
formally  revived  under  James  I.  Subsequently 
(1614)  James  I.  issued  The  Book  of  Sports,  allow- 
ing alter  divine  service  on  Sundays  certain  games 
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and  recreations,  but  expressly  refusing  this  liberty 
to  "  Papists  anil  Puritans."  The  issuing  of  The 
Book  of  Sports  created  intense  dissatisfaction,  and 
it  soon  became  a  dead  letter.  Parliament,  in 
the  first  year  of  Charles  I.,  passed  an  act  "  for  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday  ;  "  and  another  law 
of  Parliament  in  1627  (3  Car.  i.)  enacted  that  no 
carriers,  or  wagon-men,  or  drovers  should  travel 
on  Sunday.  In  1633  Charles  1.,  under  the  sup- 
posed intlueiice  of  Laud,  re-issued  his  father's 
Booh  of  Sports. 

The  statute  of  29  Charles  II.  (1670)  is  the  most 
important  of  the  English  laws  on  thi.s  subject, 
as  that  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  still  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  which,  as  being  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  gave  more 
or  less  color  to  the  laws  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  States.  It  prohibits  on  Sunday  all  worldly 
labor  or  business  except  works  of  necessity  or 
charity,  the  public  sale  of  goods,  the  travelling 
of  drovers,  wagoners,  etc.,  the  service  of  any  legal 
process  except  in  case  of  trea.son,  felony,  or  nreach 
of  peace ;  but  it  permits  the  dressing  of  meats  in 
families,  and  its  sale  in  inns  and  eating-shops, 
and  the  crying  of  milk  before  nine  A.M.,  and  after 
four  P.M. 

The  early  American  colonists  brought  with 
them  the  observance  of  Sunday  both  as  a  reli- 
gious and  as  a  civil  institution,  and  enforced  this 
obser^'ance  by  law.  The  early  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  reijuired  attendance  at  church. 
The  Massachusetts  law  (1782)  provided  that  such 
attendance  was  not  reijuired  where  there  was  no 
place  of  worship  which  the  person  could  consci- 
entiously attend.  But,  as  the  separation  between 
Church  and  State  became  better  understood,  the 
Sunday  laws  were  modified  in  conformity  with 
this  principle.  The  legislatures  and  courts  have 
carefully  distinguished  between  Sunday  observ- 
ance as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution,  and 
enforce  only  the  latter.  The  laws  of  the  several 
States  differ  in  minor  details,  h)ut  are  alike  in 
their  main  featuri'S.  They  forbid  on  Sunday  com- 
mon labor  and  trallic,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy,  public  and  noisy  amusements, 
and  whatever  is  likely  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
good  order  of  the  day.  They  make  Sunday  a  non- 
legal  day,  when  legal  processes  may  not  be  served, 
nor  the  courts  ami  legislatures  sit.  In  many  of 
the  States  some  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
those  who  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
In  I^uisiana  —  which  before  its  admission  was 
under  the  Code  Na|iolc(jn,  and  where  alone,  of  all 
the  States,  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  —  Sun- 
day is  merely  recognizeil  by  law  iis  a  public  holi- 
day. In  many  of  the  States  there  are  also  laws, 
with  special  f>enalties,  against  the  selling  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  on  Sundays  and  clection-daj's. 
The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  Sumlay 
shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  ten  days  within  u  hicli 
til"  Presirlent  may  return  a  bill;  and  the  Fef^^ral 
laws  relieve  the  ca<lets  of  the  military  and  naval 
academies  from  their  studies  on  Sunday;  ami  in 
till-  excise  statutes  distilling  on  Sumlay  is  prohib- 
ited under  a  fine  of  one  thoti.sand  ilollars. 

The  eoMstitutionality  of  the  Sunday  laws  has 
lieen  freiiuently  affirmed  by  the  highest  courts  of 
ttie  several  States,  upon  such  grounds  lus  the  fol- 
lowing:  the  right  of  all  clas-ses,  so  far  as  practi- 


cable, to  rest  one  day  in  seven ;  the  right  to 
undisturljed  worship,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  jn-ople;  the 
decent  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  jieople  ;  the  value  to  tlie 
State  itself  of  the  Sunday  observance,  as  a  means 
of  that  public  intelligence  and  morality  on  which 
free  institutions  arc  conditioned. 

The  spirit  of  modern  Sunday  laws  is  protection, 
not  coercion.  The  need  of  civil  intervention, 
especially  to  secure  to  the  working-classes  the 
seventh-day  rest,  becomes  more  and  more  impera- 
tive with  the  growth  of  industries  and  of  the 
desire  for  rajiid  wealth.  In  evidence  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  petition,  hitherto  ineffectual,  of 
working-men  in  (iermany,  for  the  help  of  legisla- 
tion in  obtaining  a  weekly  rest-day.  The  Social- 
labor  party  of  Germany,  at  their  niceting  at 
Gotlia  in  l)i75.  announced  as  one  of  their  demands 
in  the  present  exigencies  of  society  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Sunday  work. 

Lit. — J.  T.  Baylee:   History  of  the  Sabbath, 
Loud.,  1857 ;  Robert  Cox  ;  Literature  of  Sabbath 
Question,  Edinb.,  1805;   IIessey  :    Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 1860 ;  W.  II.  Rule:   The  Holy  Sabbath  an 
Historical  Demonstration,  Lond. ;  Supke.me  Court 
OK  New  York  (Judge  Allen)  in  Liiidenniiiller 
vs.   the    People,   33    Barbour,   548;    IIe.nry   E. 
Young  :    Sunday  Laws,  Paper  in  Proceedings  of 
I  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Bar  Associa- 
'  tion ;    Documents   29,   Jfl,   46",    etc.,   of  New-York 
\Sabbath  Cummillie.  \V.  \V.  ATTEKHURY. 

I  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  A  Sunday  school  is  an 
I  assemlilv  of  persons  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  the 
1  study  ot*  the  Bible,  moral  and  religious  iiistruc- 
!  tion,  and  the  wor.-hip  of  the  true  God.  It  is  a 
method  of  traiuing  the  young  and  the  ignorant 
,  ill  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor. 
'  As  the  family  and  the  church  are  institutions  of 
divine  appointment,  so  the  Sunday  school  has 
been  approved  by  divine  blessings. 

1.  Biblical  Authority  and  Form.  —  Godly 
instruction  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant  has  been 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  government  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  race.  Although  the  word 
".school"  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  previous 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  instruction  after  Uie 
school  methods  was  clearly  known  and  practLsed 
from  very  early  times ;  and  not  long  after  the 
captivity,  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  "school"  were  current  in  the  Hebrew  speech. 
Glimpses  of  the  essential  features  of  the  school 
method  ap)H'ar  in  the  early  eras  of  biblical  history. 
Ill  patriarchal  times  the  school,  like  the  cliurcli, 
was  in  the  family  ;  the  father  wa,s  the  teacher  ami 
the  priest.  Omitting  a  notice  of  the  faithful  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young  by  .Vbraliam,  .lob, 
.tacob,  Mo.se.s,  and  other  patriarchs,  and  pas.siiig 
over  the  public  training  of  children  indicated  by 
the  pa.ssover  .service,  by  the  reacling  of  the  law 
from  Gerizim  and  Eba^l  in  ilosliua's  lime,  and  by 
the  8o-calleil  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  liays 
from  Samuel  to  Elijah,  as  well  a.s  the  royal  com- 
mission sent  out  by  .lehoNliaiOiat  to  re-establish 
religious  iiisl ruction,  and  a  similar  movement  in 
the  time  of  .bisiali,  it  will  l>e  sufTlcieiit  here  to 
notice  Hinijily  the  Bible  .school  into  which  E/.ra 
gathi-red  tlic-  people  with  the  children,  rfCjuiring 
the  priests  as  teachers  to  explain  the  meaning 
of   the  law  of  (jod,  not  unlike  the  iiistructiou  ill 
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the  iiioderu  Sunday  school  (Neh.  viii.  7,  8).     See 
Education  among  the  Hebkews. 

In  the  New-Testament  jieiiod,  religious  schools 
connected  with  the  synagogue  were  found  in 
every  city  and  considerable  village  in  the  land. 
Tiiese  schools  were  one  brancli  of  an  extended 
system  of  religious  instruction,  l^ightfoot  finds 
four  kinds  of  schools  and  teaching  among  the 
Jews:  (1)  The  elementary  school ;  (:i)  The  teach- 
ing of  the  synagogue ;  (3)  The  higher  schools,  as 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai;  and  (4)  The  Sanhedrin, 
or  great  scliool,  as  well  as  great  judicatory,  of  the 
nation.  Some  have  questioned  the  prevalence  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  time  of  Christ's 
childliood ;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  syna- 
gogue schools  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  had 
become  common.  They  used  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and,  later,  little  parchment  rolls  prepared 
for  children.  The  Jlishna  says,  "  At  five  years 
of  age  let  children  begin  the  Scripture,  at  ten  the 
Jlishna,  and  at  thirteen  let  them  be  subjects  of 
the  law."  In  this  period  a  synagogue  presup- 
posed a  school,  as  -with  us  a  church  implies  a 
Sunday  school.  Hence  the  church  and  Sunday 
school,  not  the  church  and  the  district  school,  is 
a  parallel  to  the  Jewish  system.  The  methods  in 
these  schools  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  modern 
Sunday  school.  Questions  were  freely  asked  and 
answered, and  opinions  stated  and  discussed:  any 
one  entering  them  might  ask  or  answer  questions. 
Such  a  Jewish  Bible  school,  no  doubt,  Jesus  en- 
tered in  the  temple  when  twelve  years  old.  Paul 
was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  the  customary  posture  of  Jewish 
students  at  a  school.  The  apostolic  age  was  re- 
markable for  the  growth  of  tliese  schools.  Every 
town  having  ten  men  giving  themselves  to  divine 
things  was  to  have  a  synagogue ;  and  every  place 
having  twenty-five  boys,  or  according  to  Alai- 
nionides  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  families, 
was  compelled  to  appoint  a  teacher,  and  for  forty 
or  fifty  boys  two  teachers.  In  the  apostolic  period 
teachers  were  a  recognized  body  of  workers  quite 
distinct  from  pastors,  prophets,  and  evangelists 
(see  1  Cor.  xii.  -JS,  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  11 :  Heb.  v.  12,  etc.). 
The  best  commentators  hold  that  the  peculiar 
work  of  teachers  in  the  primitive  church  was  to 
instruct  the  young  and  ignorant  in  religious 
truth,  which  is  precisely  the  object  of  the  Sun- 
day school.     See  Syxagogues. 

2.  Early  Christian  Catechetical  Schools. 
—  These  schools  were  a  continuation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Jewish  synagogue  schools.  Mosheini 
and  f)thers  place  their  wide  prevalence  as  early 
as  in  the  first  century,  Xeander  at  a  later  date. 
These  catechetical  classes  and  schools  were  in- 
tendeil  to  prepare  neophytes,  or  new  converts,  for 
church-membership,  and  were  also  used  to  instruct 
the  young  and  the  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  salvation.  They  were  effective,  aggres- 
sive missionary  agencies  in  the  early  Christian 
churches,  and  have  aptly  been  termed  the  "  Sunday 
schools  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity."  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  or  three  (some  say 
four)  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  They 
memorized  passages  ot  Scripture,  learned  the  doc- 
trines of  God,  creation,  providence,  sacred  history, 
the  fall,  the  incarnation,  resurrection,  and  future 
awards  and  punishments.  Their  books  conqirised 
parts  of   the  Bible  in  verse,  Jewish  antiquities, 


sacred  poems,  and  dialogues.  The  Sixth  General 
Council  at  Constantinople  (A.D.  680)  required 
presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  to  hold 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to 
them,  taking  no  reward  nor  any  thing  therefor, 
except  the  parents  made  them  a  voluntary  pres- 
ent. The  Second  Council  at  Chalons  likewise 
required  bishops  to  set  up  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  In  view  of  the  missionary 
aim,  and  the  graded  and  comprehensive  instruc- 
tion of  these  schools,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
problem  for  a  modem  scholar  to  define  imjxsrtaut 
features  of  the  present  system  not  to  be  foimd  in 
these  primitive  Bible  schools.    See  C.\techetics. 

3.  ScND.w  Schools  of  the  Reformation 
Period.  —  Luther  founded  regular  catechetical 
instruction  on  Sundays  as  early  as  1529,  and  this 
custom  spread  wherever  the  Beformation  gained 
a  foothold.  Charles  Borrouieo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  had  a  system  of  schools  1560-84,  almost 
identical  inform  with  the  present  Sunday  school. 
Children  were  gathered  in  two  grand  divisions, 
—  boys  and  girls,  subdivided  into  smaller  groups 
or  classes,  with  a  minister  for  each  class,  aided 
by  a  layman  for  boys  and  a  matron  for  girls. 
These  schools  were  introduced  into  all  the  churches 
of  his  diocese,  and  are  continued  on  much  the 
same  plan  now,  but  without  the  Bible.  The  la- 
bors of  Spener,  Francke,  Zinzendorf,  and  the 
English  Reformers,  further  prepared  the  way  for 
the  modern  Sunday-school  system.  Legions  of 
persons  and  places  claim  to  have  had  Sunday 
schools  previous  to  those  in  Gloucester.  Among 
the  many  worthy  of  recognition,  only  the  few  fol- 
lowing can  be  noted.  Sunday  schools  were  found- 
ed in  Scotland  about  156(i,  by  John  Knox;  in 
Bath,  Eng.,  1650-68,  by  Joseph  Alleine,  author 
of  "  Alleine's  Alarm;"  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1674; 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  1680;  in  England,  by  Bishop 
Frainpton,  about  1693;  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
about  1707 ;  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1740.  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Bellamy;  in  Ephrata,  Penn.,  1739-40,  by 
Ludwig  Hacker,  a  school  continuing  for  thirty 
years  with  gratuitous  instruction,  children's  meet- 
ings, and  having  manv  revivals ;  at  Brechin,  Scot- 
land, 1700,  by  Mr.  Blair;  at  Catterick,  1763,  by 
Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey;  at  Bedale.  Eng.,  1765, 
by  iliss  Harrison:  at  Waldbach,  1767,  by  Ober- 
lin  ;  at  High  Wycombe,  1769,  by  Hannah  Ball; 
at  Bright  Parish,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1770-78, 
by  Dr.  Kennedy ;  in  Bohemia,  1773,  by  Kinder- 
man  n ;  at  Bolton,  Eng.,  1775,  by  James  Heyes; 
at  JIacclesfield,  Eng.,  by  Rev.  David  Simpson, 
1778. 

4.  Modern  Sunday  Schools.  —  Sunday 
schools  like  those  just  noted  were  sporadic;  there 
was  need  for  a  popular  and  general  movement, 
bringing  them  Into  alhliation  with  each  other, 
if  not  into  an  organized  system.  Of  this  great 
movement,  Robert  Raikes  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder.  He  was  a  citizen  of  (Jloucester,  Eng., 
and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal.  Business 
calling  him  into  the  suburbs  of  that  city  in  1780, 
where  many  youth  were  employed  in  the  pin  and 
other  factories,  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  groups 
of  ragged,  wretched,  and  cursing  children.  He  en- 
gaged four  female  teachers  to  receive  and  instruct 
in  reading  and  in  the  Catechism  such  children  as 
should  be  sent  to  them  on  .Sunday.  Tlie  children 
were  required  to  come  with  clean  hands  and  faces, 
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and  hair  combed,  and  with  such  clothiii;;  as  they 
had.  Tliey  were  to  stay  from  ten  to  twelve,  then 
U)  go  home :  to  return  at  one,  and  after  a  lesson 
to  be  conducted  to  cliuich:  after  churcli  to  rept-at 
jxjrtions  of  tiie  Catechism :  to  go  iioiiie  at  five 
i|uietly,  without  playing  in  the  streets.  Diligent 
.scholars  received  rewards  of  Hibles,  Testaiiients, 
books,  combs,  shoe.s,  and  clothing:  the  teachers 
were  paid  a  shilling  a  day.  Uaikes  published  a 
brief  notice  of  his  effort.s  in  the  (iluuceater  Jour- 
nal, Xov.  'i.  17S3  (copied  into  the  London  pajwrs), 
and,  later,  aiiother  notice  in  the  (jenlUman's  Maya- 
zine  of  Lomlon,  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
William  Ko.\,  already  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  condition  of  London  youth,  saw 
the  notice,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Uaikes, 
(n-ged  the  plan  at  public  meetings,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Jon:i.s  llanw.ay,  Henry  Thornton,  and  other 
philanthropists,  formed  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  British  Domin- 
ions, Sept.  7,  178.5.  From  1785  to  1800  the  soci- 
ety expended  about  four  thousand  pounds  for 
teachers'  wages.  The  scheme  cominemled  itself  to 
popular  esteem.  Learned  laymen  and  influential 
persons  became  its  warm  friends.  .Vniong  them 
were  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Home,  Bislinp  I'nv- 
teus,  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  LlaiidiilY,  liev. 
Thomivs  .Scott,  the  poet  Cowper,  .\dam  .'siiiitli,  tli(; 
Wesleys,  and  U'hitefield.  It,  however,  met  with 
determined  opposition  from  professors  of  religion, 
who  riuestioned  its  usefulin'ss.  The  then  Bishop 
of  Rochester  violently  attacked  the  movement,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  the  bishops 
together  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  stop  it. 
In  Scotland,  sabbath-school  teaching  by  laymen 
was  declared  to  be  an  innovation,  and  a  breach 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Sunday  .schools 
continued  to  multiply,  however,  in  face  of  oppo- 
sition, rapidly  extending  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  upon  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Though  the  Gloucester  schools  found- 
ed by  Raikes  died  out  in  a  few  years,  they  were 
soon  followed  by  others  instituted  on  an  improved 
plan.  Following  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
19,  1790.  att<!nded  by  Bishop  White,  Dr.  Rush. 
Matthew  Carey,  and  other  philanthropists,  the 
First-Day  or  .Sunday-.school  .Society,  wiis  formifd 
Jan.  11,  1701,  to  give  religious  instruction  to  jKjor 
children  on  Sunday.  Like  the  British  society,  it 
employed  paid  t-achers.  It  spent  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  supixjrt  of  schools  between  1791 
and  1800.  As  early  a-s  1791  it  urged  the  I-egi.sla- 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  free  schools. 
This  society  .still  continues  its  usefulness,  grant- 
ing to  needy  schools  in  Philadelphia  books  and 
other  religious  publications.  It  has  ex|>en<led  in 
tiles- donations  about  Ihirty-tive  thou.sand  dollars. 
The  si-hools  of  !{aikes,  and  those  of  the  British 
so<-iety  and  the  First-Day  Society  of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  employcil  jiaid  ti'achers.  Their  chief  aim 
was  to  reach,  not  the  children  of  cliiireh-memUMH, 
but  of  th"  poor  and  of  those  who  neglected  the 
church.  The  schools  tln-y  c-stablisheil  weri'  purely 
mission  .Sunday  schools.  But  paiil  teachers  made 
Ihi'  syst4Mn  expensive,  and  necis^aiily  liniiteil  its 
usefiilne.ts.  Next  to  founding  these  schools,  the 
most  im|K)rlanl  step  was  the  .securing  of  instruc- 
tijti  by  unpaid  teachers.  Sir  Charles  Ree<l  says 
that  Olilhani,  Eng.,  claims  to  have  had  the  first 
Sunday-school   teacl  t  wlio  declined   to   receive 


pay,  and  began  the  gratuitous  instruction.  John 
\\'esley  in  1787  speais  of  Sunday  schools  at  Bol- 
ton, Eng.,  '•  having  eighty  masters  who  received 
no  pay  but  what  they  received  from  the  great 
Master."  In  the  famous  Stockport  Sunday  school 
in  1794,  only  six  of  its  thirty  teachers  were  paid. 
In  1790  the  Methodist  Conference  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  directed  preachers  to  form  .Sunday  schools 
for  whites  and  blacks,  with  voluntary  "teachers. 
A  Sunday  school  for  Indian  children  was  ojiened 
in  Stockbridge,  X.Y.,  in  1792.  by  a  sister  of 
Occum,  the  noted  Indian  preacher.  The  children 
working  in  a  cotton-factory  in  Passaic  County, 
X.J.,  were  given  gratuitous  instruction  in  a  Sun- 
day school  in  1794 ;  and  Sanmcl  Slater  liad  a 
similar  one  for  his  factory-operatives  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  1797.  W.  li.  Guniey  introduced 
gratuitous  instruction  into  .several  Sunday  schools 
in  London,  Eng.,  about  1790.  He  also  used  que.s- 
tioiis  on  Scripture-texts,  and  teachers'  meetings, 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Rev.  Rowland  HiU 
and  others,  formed  the  London  Sunday-school 
Union  at  Sin  ley  Chapel,  July  13,  1803,  to  promote 
Sunday  schools  having  unpaid  teachers.  A  simi- 
lar meeting  at  the  same  place  in  1799  had  founded 
I  lie  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  which  earlj' 
provided  literature  for  Sunday  schools.  Gratui- 
tous instruction  speedily  became  a  popular  feature 
in  the  scheme,  and  in  a  short  time  was  generally 
substituted  for  the  earlier  plan  of  paid  teachers. 
Though  the  growth  of  the  system  had  been  re- 
markable before,  so  that,  within  five  years  after 
the  beginning  by  Raikes,  it  was  estimated  that 
250,000  scholars  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  then 
e.stablished,  yet  this  new  feature  of  voluntary 
teachers  gave  it  a  fresh  impetus  by  adapting  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  jjoorest  community  in  city  or 
country.  In  America  the  movement  was  pro- 
moted by  the  visit  of  Jlrs.  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Bethune  to  England,  who  founded  schools  in 
New  York  on  their  return  in  180.'!,  and  by  tlie 
visit  to  Philadelphia  of  the  Kev.  Robert  >lay,  a 
missionary  from  London,  in  1811,  who  had  speci- 
mens of  reward-tickets,  and  urged  improved 
methods  in  a  letter  to  the  Evangelical  .Society  of 
Philadelphia.  As  ,a  further  illustiation  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  .Sunday  .schools,  the  American 
■Sunday-school  L'nion  estimated  that  in  1827  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  difTerent  countries  was  1,350,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1851  the  number  attending 
.Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was  2,407,- 
042;  in  .Gotland,  292,549.  The  number  reported 
for  Ireland  in  the  returns  of  the  Sundav-.school 
Society,  and  by  other  authorities,  was  •.}72,112; 
making  the  total  for  1851  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  the  Britisli  Isles,  2,!l.s7,9,S().  The 
total  estimated  number  of  schools  for  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  .same  year,  was  •_'7,OI8, 
and  of  teacher.s,  325,450.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
school  .s(4iolars  in  America  at  Ihi'  same  jx-riod 
wiUH  estimated  at  al«)Ut  3,000,000.  In  1801-02 
the  number  of  Sunday  .schools  in  Ireland  was 
.'(,2'I5,  teaehc^rs  25,552,  scholars  278,990;  while  a 
competent  authority  estimat<Ml  the  niimbc>r  under 
catechetical  instnictinti  in  Roman-Catholic  i>ar- 
ishes  ill  In-laii.l  at  8(M).00O.  In  18((2  J.  Inglis 
estimated  the  Sunday  schonl.s  in  .Scotland  had 
4(1,00(1  teachers  ami  480.000  scholars.  A  com|M- 
tent  Welsh    uiilhurity   in    the   name   year  statut 
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that  26y\  per  cent  of  its  population  were  in  Sun- 
day school,  which  would  give  a  meniliership  for 
Wales  of  about  -JO.j.OOO;  and  W.  II.  "Watson  of 
London  claimed  that  there  were  nearly  300,000 
teachers  and  3,000,000  scliolars  in  the  Sunday 
schools  "of  our  land."  The  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  in  18S1  gave  in  the  United 
States  84,730  Sunday  schools,  932,283  teachers, 
6,820.835  scholars,  and,  including  the  British  and 
American  Provinces,  90,370  schools,  'J7o.lU.")  teach- 
ers, and  7,177,16.5  .scholars.  The  number  reported 
at  the  llaikes  centenary  in  ISSO  for  England  and 
Wales  was  422,222  teachers  and  3,800,000  schol- 
ars, and,  for  the  world,  1,559,823  teachers  and 
13,063,523  scholars.  These  statistics  were  gath- 
ered by  voluntary  organizations,  and,  though  not 
giving  satisfaction  as  to  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness, are  the  best  issued.  (See  statistics  at  end  of 
this  article.)  A  government  census  of  Sunday 
schools  was  commenced  in  the  United  States  in 
1880.  but  was  not  completed.  A  tentative  com- 
pUation  of  its  reports  showed  upwards  of  91,000 
schools  in  this  country. 

Nor  do  numbers  alone  indicate  the  immense 
growth  of  Sunday  schools.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  instruction,  which  will  be 
treated  in  another  paragi-aph ;  the  beautiful  and 
costly  buildings,  the  ample,  airy  rooms  with  glass 
partitions,  carpeted  floors,  fountains,  flowers,  and 
cushioned  seats,  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
schools  in  America,  as  compared  with  the  dark 
and  dingy  apartments  first  provided;  the  wide 
enlistment  of  the  ablest  talent  in  the  country  in 
teaching,  and  also  in  providing  lesson-helps  and 
literature;  the  suitable  grading  of  instruction; 
the  substantial  settlement  of  the  right  principles 
of  religious  education ;  the  clear  definition  of  the 
place  of  the  Sunday  school,  not  as  a  thing  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  church,  but  as  all  Chris- 
tians at  work  teaching  or  learning  the  Lord's 
message  to  his  church;  the  remarkable  and  con- 
stant influence  this  widespread  instruction  has 
had  in  lessening  vice  and  crime,  in  diffusing  a 
zeal  for  biblical  study,  in  imparting  greater  famil- 
iarity to  its  one  great  text-book,  the  Bible,  —  each 
and  all  of  these  are  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
wonderful  growth  of  this  Christian  institution  in 
modern  times. 

Foreign  Societies.  —  It  is  impossible,  in  this 
brief  space  to  notice  the  many  Sunday-school 
societies  and  organizations  which  have  been 
formed  to  promote  this  cause.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  important 
societies  will  illustrate  the  work  conducted  by  all. 
The  London  Sunday-School  Union  —  which  was 
formed  in  1803,  for  the  improvement  of  teachers, 
the  extension  of  .Sunday  schools,  and  to  supply 
them  with  suitable  literature  at  reduced  prices  — 
is  sustained  by  members  of  different  evangelical 
denominations,  and  conducted  by  a  general  com- 
mittee of  fifty-four,  divided  into  various  sub-com- 
mittees. The  members  of  tlie  committee  render 
their  services  gratuitously.  It  did  not  in  its  early 
history  employ  missionaries,  but  aimed  to  accom- 
plish its  object  through  the  fornuition  of  local 
unions  in  Great  Britain,  more  particularly  in 
England,  and  also  through  affiliated  schools.  In- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  it  employed  a  missionary  in  the 
north  of  England  for  some  years,  but  at  his  death. 


in  1837,  discontinued  the  effort  in  England.  For 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  has  aided  in 
supporting  missionaries  on  the  Continent  for  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  has  expended  in  this 
Continental  Mission  nearly  a  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  the  past  few  years.  Its  chief  work 
for  eighty  years  has  been  the  improvement  of 
schools,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  juve- 
nile religious  literature,  and  the  collection  of 
Sunday-school  statistics.  It  has  on  its  catalogue 
a  large  number  of  books  and  publications,  which 
it  furnishes  to  schools  connected  w  ith  the  society, 
in  special  cases,  at  from  one-half  to  one-third 
regular  prices.  The  amount  of  its  grants  for 
1883  was  £2,974:  its  afliliated  schools  numbered 
5,286,  having  123,599  teachers  and  1,182,199 
scholars.  Over  16,000  scholars  from  its  schools 
united  with  churches  in  1883.  In  London  88  per 
cent,  and  in  the  country  81  per  cent,  of  teachers 
were  church-members;  and  88  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  former  scholars  in  the  schools. 
It  maintains  a  circulating  library,  a  museum,  a 
reading-room,  Hebrew  and  Greek  classes,  teachers' 
meetings,  normal  classes,  and  competitive  exam- 
inations for  teachers  and  scholars. 

A  sabbath-school  society  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1797,  and  one  for  the  support  of  Gaelic 
schools  to  teach  the  Scriptures,  in  1811.  These 
employed  paid  teachers ;  later,  voluntary  teachers 
were  introduced.  The  labors  of  Stowe  and 
James  Gall  brought  important  improvements  in 
the  modes  of  instruction.  The  formation  of 
various  local  sabbath-school  unions  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  the  adoption  of  schools  in  the 
churches,  holding  conventions,  employing  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  adoption  of  juvenile  services, 
mark  the  progiess  of  the  work  in  Scotland.  The 
Sunday-school  Society  for  Ireland  was  formed  in 
1809.  Among  its  publications,  Hints  on  Conduct- 
ing Sunday  Schools  had  a  wide  sale,  and  was  re- 
printed in  America.  The  Church  of  England 
Sunday-school  Institute  began  training  classes 
and  institutes  for  Sunday-school  teachers  in  1844; 
and  still  sustains  one  of  the  best  Sunday-school 
magazines  issued.  In  1881  it  had  returns  from 
8,405  parishes,  representing  16,498  Sunday  schools, 
113,412  teachers,  and  1,289,273  scholars.  Esti- 
mating the  same  average  membership  for  the 
6,064  parishes  not  reporting,  it  con.piuted  the  total 
number  of  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  as  about 
2,220,000,  and  of  teachers  about  195,500.  The 
Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain  formed  a  Sunday- 
school  Union  in  1874.  The  total  number  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  according  to  their  report  for  1882,  is 
6,489;  teachers  and  officers,  122,999;  .scholars, 
829,666;  library  books,  781,176.  The  various 
Ragged  School  societies  are  efficient  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  in  their  respective  fields.  On  the 
Continent,  the  Dutch,  French,  German,  Swiss, 
and  Italian  Sunday-school  societies  are  growing 
in  importance  and  usefulness.  In  those  countries 
the  organization  of  schools  on  the  American  or 
class  system  of  instruction  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Albert  Woodruff  of  New  York,  about 
1864,  and,  later,  of  the  several  missionaries  of  the 
London  Union. 

American  Societies.  —  The  First-Day  or  Sunday 
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school  Society  of  Philatlelpliia,  formed  in  1791, 
has  been  noticed.  .\s  early  as  1808  thi'  Evanjieli- 
cal  .'society  was  formed  for  promoting;  saMiath- 
evening  schools  in  I'liiladeliOiia  \Yitli  voluntary 
teachers.  The  New- York  Female  .'^unday-.«chool 
Union  and  the  New-York  Male  .Sunday-school 
Union  wen-  formed  in  IblO,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Eleazar  Lord,  who  had  observed  the  working  of 
the  .Sunday-jchool  system  in  l'hilade!]i|iia.  The 
Sunday"  and  .Vdult  .School  Union  in  Philadelphia 
was  formed  in  1817,  to  unite  all  the  .Sunday  and 
adult  a.s.sociations  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  In 
1821  it  employed  a  missionary,  who  organized 
upward  of  sixty  schools.  It  also  is,sued  a  large 
I  umber  of  .Scripture  ticket.s,  cards,  tracts,  and 
small  reward-books.  After  seven  years  of  marked 
e6Bciency  and  usefulness,  it,  with  other  ."iiniilar 
i'nion.s,  was  merged  in  a  national  society, — the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  in  1824.  The 
ildult  Union  was  at  that  time  the  largest  society 
tf  the  kind  in  the  country,  having  auxiliaries  in 
all  the  States,  with  over  700  schools  and  50,000 
scholars.  The  object  of  the  American  Sundaj'- 
school  Union,  as  stated  at  its  formation,  "is  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  sabbath-school  societies 
in  different  sections  of  our  countrj-,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  friends  of  pious  instruction  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  to  dis.seminate  useful  information,  to 
circulate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every 
part  of  the  land,  and  to  endeavor  to  plant  a 
Sunday  school  wherever  there  is  a  population." 
Twenty-one  years  later,  when  its  charter  was 
obt;iined,  it  stat*-s  the  object :  "  to  establish  and 
maintain  Sunday  .schools,  and  to  publish  and  cir- 
culate moral  and  religious  publications."  It  is  an 
undenominational  soiiity.  comlucted  by  represent- 
ative laymen  from  dittiTcnt  evangelical  denomina- 
tions ;  employs  missionaries,  lay  and  ministerial; 
and  clergj'men  likewise  co-operate  in  its  work  as 
editors,  secretaries,  and  literary  contributors.  The 
first  year  it  reported  321  auxiliaries,  1,150  affiliated 
schools,  ll,2!t5  teachers,  82,097  scholars;  and  it 
estimated  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 
in  the  world  at  over  1,000,000.  Among  the  more 
imi>ortant  measures  which  have  been  inaugurated 
or  promoted  by  this  Union  are  the  employment  of 
missionaries  tf)  form  Sunday  .schools;  a  world's 
Concert  of  pray<-r  (monthly)  for  .Sunday  .schools, 
in  1825;  a  svstem  of  selected  uniform  lessons  in, 
1826;  the  Ali8sissi|ipi  Valley  .scheme  for  planting  1 
.Sunilav  .schools  throughout  that  region  in  1880  ;i 
a  teachers'  magazine  (monthly)  in  1824,  and  a; 
teacher's  journal  (weekly)  in  18:J1  ;  proj>osingl 
a  national  .Sunday-school  convention  in  1832 ;  j 
introducing  a  free  circulating  library  for  Sunday  i 
schools ;  a  system  of  graded  question-books ;  issu- 
ing cheap  illustratecl  .Sunday-school  [leriodicals  ' 
for  children  ;  providing  suitable  records  and 
manuals  for  conducting  and  improving  .'^unday 
bchools.  Its  mi.Hsionary  work  is  sustained  bv 
benevolent  contributions;  and  the  extent  of  it 
mav  l)e  indicat*'<I  by  the  re|K>rt  for  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1883,  showing  2.2.')2  ."chools  or- j 
ganized,  with  10,370  teachers  and  82.7  19  .scholars. 
About  .VMK)  other  .schools  were  aided,  with  a 
uiembership  of  102.000  :  19,029  Itibl.'S  and  Te.H- 
lamenls  were  distributed,  and  35,308  families 
visited  for  religious  conference.  Including  911,- 
COO  worth  of  publications  given,  it  ex|M-nded  in 
the  year's  benevolent  oi>eration8  999,049.51.     Dur- 1 


ing  the  fifty-nine  years  of  its  existence  it  repiorta 
over  74,0o0  Sunday  .schools  organized,  with  400,- 
000  teachers,  and  upwards  of  3,100.000  scholars 
in  these  schools;  and  has  expended  in  missionary 
work  82.825,000,  of  which  over  8000,000  were 
given  in  Viooks  and  papers  to  needy  schools.  It 
has  circulated  by  sale  ami  donation,  publicationa 
to  the  value  of  about  87.500,000. 

The  Massachusetts  .Sunday-.school  Union  was 
formed  in  18L'5  o(  delegates  from  different  denom- 
inations, but  disbanded,  and  the  M,Tssachu,setts 
Sabbath-.school  .Society  instituted  in  1832,  —  a 
Congregational  organization,  which  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Congreg.itional  Hoard  of  Publica- 
tion in  1808.  It  emjiloys  secretaries  and  agents, 
and  issues  publications  to  promote  Sunday  schools 
among  Congregational  churches.  The  Sunday- 
school  Union  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  in  1827,  and  re-organized  in  1844. 
and  has  been  very  efficient  in  publishing  and 
distributing  literature  through  the  preachers  at- 
tached to  its  denomination.  It  does  not  employ 
Sunday-school  missionaries.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  boards  of  publication  have  Sunday- 
school  departments;  they  employ  colporters,  who 
promote  the  extension  of  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nection with  their  churches,  and  distribute  denom- 
inational literature.  The  (Dutch)  Reformed 
.'^unday-school  Union  soon  after  18ij0  was  merged 
in  that  of  its  publishing  society.  The  Protestant 
Kjiiscopal  Sund>ay-.school  Union,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Knowledge  .Society,  provide  a  denomina- 
tional juvenile  literature  for  schools  in  that 
church.  The  Foreign  .Sunday-school  Association 
of  New  York,  formerly  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  was  incorporated  in  1878, 
and  labors  to  promote  Sunday  schools  in  foreign 
lands,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Conienlioiis.  —  Early  in  this  century  local  Sun- 
day-school conventions  were  held,  especially  from 
1820  to  1830,  in  many  of  the  Eastern  and  Sliddle 
States.  In  18.32,  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can .Sunday-school  Union,  a  national  convention 
was  held  in  New  Y^ork,  comprising  two  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  from  fourteen  States  and 
Territories  out  of  the  twenty-four  .States  and  four 
Territories  then  comprising  the  Uiiiti'<l  .States.  A 
second  delegated  national  convention  was  held  iu 
Philadelphia  in  18.'13,  at  which  full  re|HirIs  and 
papers  were  presented  as  arranged  for  by  the  pre- 
vious convention  in  New  York.  The  chief  work 
accomplished  by  these  early  national  meetings 
was  to  discover  and  agree  on  the  principlfs  of 
a  .system  of  religious  education.  That  of  1833 
also  adopt(^d  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  I'liion,  that  a  .systematic  and 
simultaneous  canva.ss  of  the  entire  country  bo 
made,  to  obtain  scholars,  and  eidist  parents  in 
this  work,  on  the  4th  of  .luly  following.  It  also 
a)>proved  of  a  rniform  Series  of  h'ssons  already 
introduced.  .\  third  national  convention  was 
held  in  Philadi'lphia  in  1859,  "marking  a  revival 
of  interest  in  Bible  study,  and  in  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young."  A  world's  convention  wa.H 
belli  in  LoikIoii,  Eng.,  in  1^02,  at  which  ]>apers 
ably  discu.ssing  the  methods  and  |>rogre8s  of  the 
cau.se  were  presentt'd.  The  fourth  national  con- 
vention in  America  was  helil  at  Newark,  N.,I.,  in 
1809,  att4-nded  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
delegates   repn'scntiiig   tweiity-<'ight   States  and 
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seven  countries ;  the  fifth,  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Interna- 
tional Series  of  Uniform  Lessons,  and  the  apjwint- 
nient  of  a  general  statistical  secretary;  the  first 
international  (sixth  national)  convention,  at  Balti- 
more ill  1S7.">;  the  second,  at  Atlanta  in  1878; 
the  third,  at  Toronto  in  1^81  ;  and  the  fourth, 
at  Louisville  in  1884.  Besides  these,  there  have 
been  Slate  and  local  conventions  in  every  part  of 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  have  given  added  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment, and  disseminated  useful  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  condncting,  and  teaching 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  imparted  more  of  unity 
to  the  cause.  Upon  the  local  conventions,  which 
were  very  prevalent  from  1860  to  1870,  the  "  insti- 
tute "  has  been  widely  ingrafted,  —  a  modification 
of  the  convention,  aiming  to  give  instruction  spe- 
cially to  teachers,  rather  than  simply  to  create 
enthusiasm.  The  wide  influence  of  conventions 
on  the  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  over  five  thousand  were  held  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  18S3.  The  "institute,"  exhib- 
iting advanced  methods  of  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing Sunday  schools,  has  also  been  popular  since 
1865.  This  form  of  meeting  had  likewise  been 
adopted  in  England  for  many  years  previous  to 
that  date.  Out  of  these  institutes  and  conven- 
tions have  come  the  "  summer  assemblies,"  among 
the  most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  Chautauqua, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  which 
has  normal  courses  of  study,  lectures  on  teaching, 
a  "  literary  and  scientific  circle  "  of  about  sixty 
tliousand  members,  and  classes  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  other  languages. 

Orijanhaiion.  —  The  modern  Sundayschool  com- 
monly has  three  departments,  corresponding  to 
three  grades  of  instruction,  —  the  primary  or  in- 
fant, the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced.  In  the 
intermediate  grade  the  scholars  are  arranged  in 
classes  of  from  six  to  ten,  with  a  teacher  for  each 
class:  in  the  advanced  grade  the  classes  are  some- 
what larger.  In  tlie  infant  department,  until 
recent  years,  it  was  usual  to  have  only  one  or  two 
teachers  for  the  entire  department,  even  wlien  it 
consisted  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pupils.  The  class  system  is  being  more  widely 
introduced  into  the  infant  or  primary  grade  of 
the  best  schools  in  America.  The  entire  school 
is  iu  the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  with  an 
assistant,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  librarian  : 
the  latter  gives  out  the  books  from  the  circulating 
library  in  connection  with  the  school,  charging 
them  to  the  teacher  or  scholar,  and  recording 
their  return  at  each  session.  There  are  church 
and  mission  schools.  Sunday  schools  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  substitute  for,  but  a  supplement 
to,  family  and  pulpit  instruction.  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  a  church  are  sustained  and  directed 
by  the  church.  Mission  schools  are  often  estab- 
lished by  Christians  of  different  denominations 
in  neglected  portions  of  the  country  and  of  large 
cities.  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  hold 
one  session  each  sabbath  ;  formerly  many  of  them 
held  two  sessions.  A  few  schools  in  the  cities 
still  hold  two  sessions,  and  this  custom  yet  pre- 
vails widely  in  England. 

Mniles  of  Instruction  and  Literature.  —  The 
schools  founded  by  Ilaikes  were  chiefly  for  the 
lower  classes  in  the  communitj-,  who  were  igno- 


rant, and  hence  were  taught  the  elementary 
branches  of  leading  and  writing,  with  oral  instrac- 
tion  in  the  Catechism.  Reading,  and  memoriz- 
ing texts  in  the  Bible,  followed.  Cramming  the 
memory  with  large  portions  of  Scripture  and  the 
Catechism  seems  to  have  been  a  hobby  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  America,  for  some  time.  Rev. 
J.  Inglis  states  that  children  committed  and  re- 
peated seven  hundred  texts  every  week,  until 
limited  to  two  hundred  per  week;  and  R.  G. 
Pardee  asserts,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Xew-York 
physicians,  it  developed  a  brain-disease  in  chil- 
dren. James  Gall,  by  his  End  and  Essence  of 
Sahbath-school  Teacltinff  and  his  Nature's  Normal 
School,  aimed  to  introduce  a  more  sensible  lesson 
system  in  Scotland,  which  was  also  used  in  some 
schools  in  America  as  early  as  1820.  Stowe's 
training  system,  giving  prominence  to  pictorial 
methods  of  instruction,  also  aided  in  reforming 
this  excessive  use  of  the  memory.  The  reform 
in  America  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Uniform  Limited  Lessons,  prepared  in  1825,  and 
adopted  by  the  American  Sunday-school  I'nion 
and  its  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  auxiliaries 
in  182G.  This  scheme  contemplated  a  five-j'ears' 
course  of  study  for  the  whole  Bible.  —  one  and 
the  same  lesson  for  all,  of  from  seven  to  fifteen 
verses,  questions  and  comments  in  at  least  three 
grades,  and  reviews.  It  was  national  in  its  pur- 
pose. In  1829  ]\Ir.  Gall  urged  his  lesson  system 
upon  teachers  in  England ;  and  in  1830  regulai' 
lessons  were  furnished,  with  notes  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  Following  the  wide  use  of  the  Uniform 
Series  of  Lessons  of  182G  to  1832  and  the  Union 
Question-Books,  in  many  American  schools  teach- 
ers '•  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  resorted  to 
stories  and  anecdotes."  In  1840  the  London 
Sunday-school  L'nion  issued  a  List  of  Lessons 
for  general  adoption,  adding  lesson  notes  in  1842, 
which  it  claims  to  have  continued  uninterruptedly 
till  the  present  time,  now  using  the  International 
Series.  Alimpriss's  Graduated  Simultaneous  In- 
struction for  Sunday  Schools,  founded  on  the  gos- 
pel history,  and  issued  in  1844,  was  an  attempt  to 
have  one  lesson  for  the  whole  school ;  but  it  had 
only  a  limited  use.  In  .\merica,  previous  to  ISO.), 
where  the  series  of  "  Union  Questions  "  were  not 
used,  each  school  selected  its  own  le.ssons  (or  had 
impromptu  lessons) ;  a  method  of  instruction 
not  inaptly  termed  the  "  Babel  series  "  of  lessons. 
Schemes  "of  lessons  for  Sunday  schools,  with 
notes,  were  issued  in  the  Sundni/scliool  Teacher 
of  Chicago,  in  1805;  and  in  1807  1>.  F.  Jacobs 
suggested  uniform  lessons  anew.  The  desire  for 
such  a  .series  increased,  until  in  1871  a  meeting 
of  .Sundav-school  publishers  was  held  in  New 
York,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Sunday-school  Convention, 
which  agreed  upon  a  tentative  .scheme  of  uniform 
lessons  for  1872.  At  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion in  that  year,  a  lesson  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  a  course  of  lessons  for  seven 
years,  covering  the  whole  Bible,  and  which  was 
"recommended  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools 
throughout  the  country.  This  committee  was  re- 
appointed and  enlarged  in  1.^78,  to  select  a  second 
seven-years'  course,  and  again  in  1884  to  make  a 
third  seven-years'  course  of  Bible-lessons.  In  1875 
the  lessons  were  reported  to  l>e  in  use  in  the  United 
States   of   America,  Great   Britain,   most  of   the 
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countries  of  Kiiroj>p,  in  .Syria,  Iliinlostaii.  India, 
anil  C'liina,  in  Jk-xico,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich I.sjands;  and  in  1884  it  was  clainii'il  that 
this  system  of  study  had  "creati-d  a  littraturif  of 
its  own,  ,  .  and  has  quickened  tliorou^h  and 
intelli);ent  Bihle-study  in  the  whole  Enjflish- 
s|>«*aking  world."  C'oinnients  on  the  text  of 
these  lessons  have  multiplied  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  puhlishers  issuing  notes,  (piestions, 
and  lesson-lt-aves,  and  even  secular  pa]iers  give 
regular  weekly  comments  uixm  the  .'siuiday-school 
lesson.  The  most  learned  pastors,  professors  in 
colleges  and  seminaries,  have  eontril>iit''iI  the  re- 
sults of  theirripest  studyand  scholarship  in  exposi- 
tion of  these  lessons;  and  Christian  publishers  vie 
with  each  other  in  prodm-ing  the  hest  and  cheapest 
helps  thereon.  In  Kngland  other  .series  of  les- 
sons are  used  concurrently  with  the  International 
Series:  while  schools  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  of  the  Ejiiscopal  and  some  other  churches 
in  .\merica,  adopt  different  series  of  lessons. 

^\Tlen  the  modern  Sunday-school  movement 
began,  a  century  ago,  juvenile  religious  literature 
did  not  exist.  The  J'ilf/rliii's  Pro<iress,  Watts's 
Divine  ami  Moral  Songs,  a  few  catechisms  and  simi- 
lar books,  comiirised  the  religions  works  specially 
prepared  for  eliildreu  at  that  day.  The  earliest 
Catechism  in  the  English  language  was  issued  in 
14:iO;  one  by  Cranmer,  in  1549;  and  a.  Shorl  Cate- 
chism in  Latin  awl  Enr/lislt^in  1.55:j;  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  in  1647 ;  and  \\'atts's  First  and  Second 
Catechisms,  in  1729-30.  Luther  also  issued  his 
catechisms  in  1529.  The  early  books  of  instruc- 
tion in  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Ireland 
were  chieHy  spelling-books  and  reading-books  hav- 
ing portions  of  Scripture.  Later,  texts  of  .Scripv 
ture  on  small  cards,  calleil  "red  and  blue  tickets," 
were  gi\-en  out  as  rewards  to  scholars,  and  also 
small  biKiks.  .Sometimes,  as  a  reward,  the  teacher 
or  superintenilent  would  loan  books  to  a  scholar 
to  read.  Gradually  a  juvenile  religious  literature  j 
was  developed  by  the  desire  of  .Sunday  scholars  i 
for  reading,  and  the  circulating  library  in  con- : 
nection  with  each  school  was  introduced,  owing 
largelv  to  the  earlier  work  and  issues  of  the  I 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  numl)i>r  of  books,  le.sson-hel])S,  an<i 
jicriodicals,  now  i.ssued.  Dr.  John  S.  Hart  in  1870  | 
estimated  the  nund>er  of  publishing-hou.ses  and 
religious  .societies  engaged  in  issuing  Sunday- 
.school  library  books  at  not  le.ss  than  thirty-six, 
with  a  ca|>ital  of  85.000,000;  the  whole  mi'mber 
of  current  .Siniday-school  library  bi)oks  at  7,000, 
and  that  the  rate  of  issue  for  several  years  had 
exceeded  one  a  day,  reaching  4^14  in  L'StiS.  The 
number  of  books,  pi-riodicaLs,  and  lesson-helps  for 
Sunday  .schools,  ha-s  vastly  increased  in  the  last 
decade  by  the  introduction  of  the  International 
les.son  system  and  other  improvements,  and  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
gather  statistics  re,i|H'cting  Ihem.  Among  the  re|>- 
resentative  iournais  sjK'cially  devoted  to  .Sunday 
schools,  the  foremost  are  VV/c  Sumlay-srhnol  Timis, 
in  .America,  edited  by  II.  Clay  Trund)ull,  D.I).; 
7V(t'  Sunilatj-srhnol  Chronicli;  i.ssued  by  the  Lon- 
don I'nioM  ;  and  the  English  Siiniliiy-x-hool  Timis, 
which  are  weekly  journals.  The  Sumlai/sr/mol 
yoHni(i/(Mi"tliodi.Ml),  the  liaptist  7V  (/</i,r,  the  Wr$t- 
minster  Teacher,  the  Snnilai/school  M'»W'/ (I'nion),  I 
the   Church  Hunday-achool   Magazine  of   London,  I 


the  Weslii/an  Snndng-schuol  Magazine,  and  the 
Salibath-scliool  Magazine  of  dlasgow,  .Scotland,  are 
among  the  |iroininent  monthly  teachers'  jwriodi- 
cals  now  issued. 
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I*eri*ia     .... 

as 

3,000 

272 

8,272 

India.  .Japuii,  and 
other  ])urttoim  . 

\  : 

35,000 

1,500 

36,500 

^V""' 

158,74-) 

8,.355 

167,100 

South  Amfrica .    . 

— 

150,000 

3,U0O 

153,000 

Ocfntiictt  — 

.Vuntralla     .     .     . 

) 

Tasmania    ,     .     . 

S  1,600 

408,701 

42,«3U 

451,340 

New  Zealand  .     . 

) 

Hawaiian  Ulanda, 

1.5.000 

1,300 

10,300 

Other  portions    . 
Totol   .... 

- 

2.'),000 

l,.5O0 

28„'i00 

16,775,093 

1,883,431 

17,658,524 

EDWIN  W.  KICE 
(Editor  of  tbe  American  Sunday-school  Union). 

SUPEREROGATION.  The  doctrine  of  works 
of  supererogatidii  (n/n  ra  supererogatoria)  is  based 
on  the  distinction  between  prcecepta  and  consilia 
evangelica.  The  former  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  obey,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishes a  merit.  The  doctrine  has  never  been  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Uoman-Catholic  Church  : 
the  Council  of  Trent  is  silent  upon  the  matter. 
Hut  in  the  practice  of  the  church  it  has  played  a 
most  disastrous  ]iart  as  the  true  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  art.  see. 

SUPERSTITION.  The  derivation  of  the  Latin 
term  sii/k  rsiitm  is  doiditful.  Cicero  can  hardly 
be  right  when  he  says  (/V  nat.  dtor.,  ii.  'JX),  Qui 
tntos  dies  precaltantur  el  ininiotaliant ,  ul  stii  sihi  liheri 
superstites  essent,  sujiirslitiosos  esse appellatos.  Lac- 
tantiiis  is  also  wrong  when  he  says  (Inst,  div.,  iv. 
28)  those  arc  called  superstitious  who  revere  tbe 


■  This  lalilr  does  not  Inrlude  S'lindav  and  parish  schools  of 
the  Itonmn  (-alhollr  or  the  tiris.k  ('hur:'h.  nor  Is  ll  In  all  rases 
ronipli'le  fiir  rnili'slani  Snnday  siliools.  The  slallrllis  for 
the  I  iilU'.l  Hiali's  wire  eoniplle.1  l.y  K.  I'ayson  I'orler,  stalls 

Ural    serrelnrv.    lMlerTmlh>nal   Cimv I.m.    for   Kniiliind  and 

Wales,  hy  K.  ^1.  Hartley,  stallsllcal  i-iri.lary,  l..>nil.iii  Hnnday- 
•rho.,1  I  nlun,  for  llnllaml,  hy  Edulii  W.  Itlie,  fioiii  /umtag- 
trhont'Atmanak  and  reports  of  Kree  Iteformcd  Church;  for 
Ocmiany  and  Oertnan  Hwltxerland,  hy  W.  HrOrkelmann  ;  and, 
for  other  niunlrles,  hy  pnmilnenl  hunday. school  authorlUaa 
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memory  the  dead  leave  behind  (superslilem),  or 
■who,  having  outlived  their  parents  ( parentihus  su- 
perstiles),  woisliip  tlieni  in  tlieir  homes  as  penates. 
The  Greek  term  ihiau^al/iLiv  is  used  both  for  true 
as  well  as  errant  religious  devotion.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  latter  sense  in  the  Xew  Testament 
(Acts  xvii.  2'J,  XXV.  19).  [It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  statement  is  correct.  Paul  would  not 
ofEend  and  repel  the  Athenians  by  calling  them 
"too  sui^erstitious;"  but  he  rather  compliments 
them  for  being  "  over-religious  "  in  their  groping 
after  the  '■  unknown  God."] 

Superstition  is  always  a  false  and  erring  faith. 
It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  bearing  of  su- 
pernatural forces  upon  the  visible  world,  and  of 
visible  forces  upon  the  supernatural  world,  and 
contradicts  reason  and  revelation.  Superstition 
a'ways  involves  a  supernatural  element.  It  has 
often  happened  that  men  have  combined  great 
knowledge  with  superstition,  which  is  also  as 
nmch  incident  to  unbelief  as  to  an  unreasoning 
belief.  Voltaire,  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
of  unbelief,  was  more  than  once  deterred  from 
following  his  inclinations  by  the  fear  which  bad 
omens  inspired.  Robespierre,  Napoleon,  Jose- 
phine, and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  all  alike  con- 
sulted Marie  Lenormand,  [a  French  necromancer, 
who  died  June  25, 1843].  Our  cultivated  classes, 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge,  have 
patronized  spiritualistic  seances  more  frequently 
than  the  masses  have. 

Superstition  has  assumed  as  many  forms  as 
there  have  been  false  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  its  relation  to  the  world.  It  has  three  phases 
when  regarded  as  modifying  the  conception  of 
the  Deity.  (1)  It  mixes  up  imperfect  notions 
with  true  ones  of  God  and  his  activity.  From 
this  point  of  view  all  non-Christian  religions  are 
superstitions.  Fetichism  is  crass  superstition. 
The  dualistic  systems  of  Asia  are  more  intellec- 
tual, but  no  less  superstitions.  (2)  Superstition 
has  also  represented  fate  as  a  force  above  or  at 
the  side  of  God.  This  idea  is  found  almost  every- 
where in  heathenism,  as  a  monotheistic  element 
in  the  midst  of  polytheism.  (3)  Superstition  has 
also  placed  at  the  side  of  God  supernatural  beings, 
good  and  bad,  who  are  regarded  as  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  him.  Ghosts,  elves,  dragons, 
witches,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class. 

Another  class  of  superstitions  is  derived  from 
man's  faitli  that  he  possesses  a  certain  magical 
power  of  influencing  the  Deity,  fate,  and  the 
world  of  spirits.  This  is  called  magic,  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  etc.  The  belief  in  pilgrimages,  the 
wonderful  cures  of  Lourdes,  the  efficacy  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  belong  here.  Days  and 
signs  are  regarded  as  having  a  relation  to  fate. 
Friday  is  superstitiously  held  to  be  an  unlucky 
day.  The  breaking  of  a  glass,  the  falling  of  the 
bridal  ring,  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  etc.,  are 
looked  upon  as  unlucky  omens.  Sorcery  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  belief  in  fate. 

Superstition  is  the  product  of  an  unregulated 
fancy,  a  deficiency  of  religious  strength.  It  is 
immoral,  and  for  that  reason  transforms  Christian 
theism  into  polytheism,  dualism,  or  spiritualism. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  despot  of  the  human 
mind ;  asserting,  as  it  does,  full  authority  to  over- 
ride the  laws  of  sound  thought.  It  has  led  to 
g;reat  cruelties  and  enormities.     We  need  only 


recall  the  trials  of  so-called  witches.  Superstition, 
however,  is  better  than  unbelief,  although  harder 
to  cure.  AVe  agree  w  itii  Jean  Paul  wheu  he  says, 
"I  would  rather  be  in  tlie  densest  atmosphere  "of 
superstition  than  under  the  air-pump  of  unbelief. 
In  the  former  case,  one  breathes  with  ditliculty  :  in 
the  latti-r,  one  is  suffocated."     Rl'D.  IIUFM.VXN. 

SUPRALAPSARIANISM,  a  theory  held  by  the 
strictest  Calvinists,  according  to  which  God  not 
only  foresaw  and  permitted,  but  actually  decreed, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  overruled  it  for  his  redemp- 
tion ;  it  being  supposed  tliat  nothing  could  hap- 
pen independently  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  logi- 
cally the  most  consistent  type  of  Calvinism,  but 
borders  on  fatalism  and  pantheism,  and  hence  was 
excluded  from  the  Reformed  Confessions,  all  of 
which  deny  emphatically  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.     See  Infralapsari.\nism  and  Sublap- 

SARIAXISM. 

SUPRANATURALISM.  See  Rationalism, 
Religion,  and  Revelation. 

SURIUS,  Laurentius,  b.  at  Liibeck  in  1522;  d. 
at  Cologne,  May  23,  157S.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  studied  at  Frankfort-  ' 
on-the-Oder  and  Cologne ;  but  in  the  latter  place 
he  became  acquainted  with  Canisius,  embraced 
Romanism,  and  entered  the  Carthusian  order  in 
1540.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  In  opposition 
to  Sleidan's  celebrated  work  on  the  Reformation, 
he  wrote  a  Commentarius  brevis,  etc.,  1566  ;  but  the 
performance  is  rather  weak  :  he  accuses  the  Re- 
formers of  having  borrow'ed  their  doctrines  from 
Mohammed.  His  best  work  is  his  Vilce  Sanctorum 
ab  Aloysio  Lipomanno  olim  conscriptcc,  Cologne, 
1570-75,6  vols.  fol.  [often  reprinted;  e.g.,  Turin, 
1875  sqq.,  12  vols.  "He  was  the  first  who  u.sed 
a  sound  criticism  in  narrating  the  lives  of  the 
saints." — Darling.]  xeudecker. 

SURPLICE  (Latin,  superpellicenm,  "overgar- 
ment ")  is  a  loo.se  white  linen  garment,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  alb,  dating  back  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  worn  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  during  celebration  of 
service,  as  also  by  clergymen  of  the  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish  churches,  but  by  them  only 
during  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

SUSANNAH.     See  Apocrypha. 

SUSO,  Heinrich,  b.  at  tjberlingen,  March  21, 
1295;  il  at  11m.  Jan.  25,  13G5.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Dominican  monastery  in  his  native 
city,  studied  theology  at  Cologne,  and  became  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Eckart;  but,  having  more 
imagination  and  sentiment  than  true  speculative 
talent,  he  gave  his  mysticism  quite  a  different 
form,  and  became  the  representative  of  the  poeti- 
cal mysticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  idea 
never  satisfied  him  until  it  assumed  the  form  of 
personality,  and  became  clothed  with  all  loveli- 
ness and  perfection.  Thus  arose  before  his  eyes 
from  tlie  .Silonicmic  writings  the  Eternal  AVisdom, 
sometiujes  identified  with  Christ,  and  sometimes 
witli  the  Virgin.  In  order  to  become  the  true 
servant  of  his  ideal,  he  retired  to  the  Dominican 
monasttiry  where  he  was  educated,  devoted  him- 
self to  a  life  of  severe  asceticism,  and  wrote  his 
book.  Von  der  ewigen  Weiaheit,  1338.  In  1340  he 
began  to  preach,  stopped  for  several  years  in  the 
monastery  of  AVinterthur,  and,  later  on,  in  a 
monastery  in  I'lm ;  formed  connections  with 
Tauler,  Heinrich  from  Xordlingen,  the  Friends 
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of  Gofl ;  founded  biotlierlioods,  for  which  he  wrote 
rules ;  and  called  many  individual  converts  back 
from  the  world.  His  collected  works,  which  give 
no  consistent  system,  most  of  the  materials  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  other  mystics,  consist  of 
three  parts,  — on  the  eternal  wisdom,  on  the  eter- 
nal truth,  and  a  narrative  of  his  own  inner  his- 
torv.  They  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1182;  last 
ed.'bv  Diepenbrock,  Ratisbon,  1829  (2d  ed.,  183S). 
The  Dook,  Ion  den  neun  Ftlsen,  often  ascribed  to 
Suso,  is  by  Hulman  Merswin.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

SUTTEE.     S-f  I5it.\iiM.\MSM. 

SUTTON,  Christopher,  b.  in  Hampshire,  Eng., 
150.5;  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  1.5'^2;  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln,  of  which  he  proceeded  M.A., 
1589;  held  several  livings,  and  was  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  1605,  and  of  Lincoln,  1G18;  d. 
1629.  He  was  pious,  eloquent,  and  admired.  He 
wrote  Disce  mori  (Learn  to  tlie).  Loud.,  ICOO,  fre- 

?uently  reprinted  (modern  edition,  with  memoir, 
839,  Oxford,  1850);  Disce  vivere  (Learn  to  live), 
Lond.,  1608  (modern  edition,  1853);  Godly  med- 
ilations  upon  the  rnoxt  lioli/  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  1022,  13th  ed.,  1677  (modern  edition,  with 
preface  by  John  Henry  Newman,  Oxford,  1844, 
again  18GC).  See  sketch  in  Wood  :  Alhen.  Oxon., 
Bliss  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  456  sq. 

SWAIN,  Joseph,  a  hymn-writer  of  marked 
talent;  was  b.  at  ISirmingham,  1761;  and  d.  in 
London,  .\pril  14.  1796.     He  was  originally  ap- 

Erenticed  to  an  engraver.  Removing  to  London, 
e  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Rippon,  1783,  and  from 
June,  1791,  was  a  successlul  Baptist  minister. 
His  Waltcorth  Hymns,  1792,  while  abrupt  and  un- 
equal, are  strong,  fervid,  spontaneous,  and  marked 
by  frequent  bursts  of  a  really  poetic  imagination. 
They  have  been  most  extensively  used  by  extreme 
Calvinist.s,  but  some  of  them  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  collection.  F.  M.  BIKD. 

SWEDEN.  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
Sweden  by  Ansgar.  Xo  doubt  the  Swedes,  like 
the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians,  had  long  before 
that  time  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
on  their  commercial  and  jiiratical  expeditions, 
but  only  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way.  Ansgar 
made  two  voyages  to  the  country,  in  SilO  and  8.57. 
On  his  first  visit  he  made  Hergeir,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country,  a  zealous 
Christian  ;  and  by  his  aid  a  congri'gation  was 
formed,  and  a  chapel  wa.s  built,  at  Birka.  In  834 
Gautbert  was  con.secrated  Bishop  of  "Sweden,  and 
went  thither  with  his  nephew  Nithard.  But  even 
Hergeir's  authority  was  not  suflicient  to  keep  the 
irritated  heathens  within  bounds.  They  liroke 
into  Gautberl's  hou.se,  and  murilerefl  Nithard. 
The  chajxd  was  destroyed,  the  bishoji  fled,  and, 
when  Hergeir  soon  after  died,  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  lost  in  Sweden.  On  his  second 
visit  Ansgar  came  with  letters  of  recotnmcnda- 
tii>n  from  the  emperor,  with  great  ]>onip  and 
costly  presents ;  and,  having  won  the  favor  of  the 
king,  he  succeeded,  at  a  great  a.s.Heinbly  of  all 
the  freemen  of  the  |)eoiile,  in  obtaining  toleration 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Ansfried,  a  Christian 
Dane,  was  settled  at  itirka,  the  chapel  rebuilt, 
and  the  congregation  formed  anew.  In  .Sweden, 
however,  as  in  Denmark,  the  real  introduction  and 
actual  establishment  of  Christianity  was  efTeoled 
from  England.  It  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  Euglish  and  Danish  monks  in  hu 


company,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Olat  Skotkonung 
(d.  1024),  began  the  work  of  converting  the  Swe- 
dish people.  It  was  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Eric  the  Saint  (1150-60),  when  tlie  tirst  monas- 
teries —  Alwastra,  Nydala,  and  Warnhem  —  were 
founded.  Originally  Sweden  belonged  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburg-Bremen ;  but  in 
1163  it  obtained  its  own  metropolitan  (settled  at 
L'psala),  with  the  suffragan  sees  of  Skara,  Linkb- 
ping,  Strengniis,  Westerns,  Wexio,  and  Abo. 

In  Sweden  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  struck 
deeper  roots  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  perhaps  because  the  Swedes 
are  a  more  imaginative  and  impulsive  jieople,  with 
ready  enthusiasm  for  any  thing  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. Nevertheless,  after  the  great  political 
revolution  in  1523,  the  Reformation  worked  its 
way  among  the  people,  without  meeting  any  con- 
siderable opposition.  Gustavus  Vasa  found  the 
church  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  with  complaints,  and 
proposals  of  reform ;  but  he  received  no  answer. 
He  then  undertook  to  reform  the  church  himself ; 
and  in  the  two  brothers  Ol.aus  and  Laurentius 
Petri,  and  their  friend  Lars  Anderson,  he  found 
the  fit  instruments  by  which  to  work.  The  Swe- 
dish translation  of  the  BiVile  appeared  in  1526.  At 
an  assembly  at  Oerebro  in  1529,  all  the  reforms 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  government 
on  the  advice  of  Luther  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Swedish  clergy.  Laurentius  Petri  was  conse- 
crated the  first  evangelical  bishop  of  Sweden. 
Under  Eric  XIV.  (1560-68)  the  country  was 
opened  as  an  asylum  for  all  persecuted  Protes- 
tants. Very  soon,  however,  controversies  broke 
out  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Johan  III.  (1568-92)  actually  leaned  towards 
Romanism.  He  re.stored  the  mon.osteries,  and 
re-introduced  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
other  Roman  ceremonies.  The  Jesuit  Antonio 
Possevino  arrived  in  Sweden  under  the  gui.se  of 
an  imperial  ambassador,  but  in  reality  as  a  papal 
legate;  and  the  king  is  said  to  li.ive  secretly  but 
formally  embraced  Romanism.  After  his  death 
the  a.ssemb!y  of  L'psala  (1593)  took  the  neces.sary 
precautions  lor  the  preservation  of  the  Evangelical 
Church;  but  how  long  a  Roman-Catholic  party 
continued  ling<'ring  in  Sweden  may  be  seen  from 
tiie  fact  that  Queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of 
Gu.stavus  Adolphus,  became  a  convert  to  Roman- 
ism, 1056. 

The  iirotracte<l  though  never  violent  contest 
with  Romanism  had  a  double  influence  on  the 
Swedish  Church  ;  on  the  one  side  it  retained  more 
of  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  than  either  the  Danish  or  the  Norwegian 
Clmrch,  and  on  the  other  it  al.so  became  more 
exclusive  and  int<ilerant.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  the  clergy  <{iil  not  lose  their  ]«>- 
litical  power  :  they  continued  to  form  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  diet  of  the  realm  until  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  1865  66.  And  how  this 
power  was  u.serl  may  be  inferri'd  from  the  fact, 
(hat,  down  to  1H6(I.  the  conviTslon  from  I.uthcr- 
anisin  to  any  other  ilenomination  wils  punished 
w  ith  exile,  and  confiscation  of  property,  pull  re- 
ligious liberty,  that  is  abolition  of  all  ronnection 
between  civif  rights  and  religious  faith,  was  not 
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introduced  until  1877.  The  consequences  are,  tliat, 
of  the  •1.57n.!»()1  iiihaliit.uits  of  Sweden  (in  1879), 
only  an  iii^i;^!!^^^!!]!  ]icrcrnta.i;>'  liclougs  to  otlier 
denoniiuaticins,  while  tin-  iiitcnial  state  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Sweden  \>y  no  means  can  be 
pronounced  healthy.  In  the  present  century  wide- 
spread religious  nioveuieuts  (the  Keaders,  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Kric  .Tausen,  etc.)  have  occurred  among 
the  lower  classes ;  showing  not  the  least  trace  of 
sectarianism,  but  giving  ample  evidence  that  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  masses  are  not  duly  admin- 
istere<l  to.  They  wanted  no  other  theology  than 
that  developed  by  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  they 
wanted  more  practical  religion  than  that  offered  by 
the  .Swedish  Church ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  emigration,  which  of  late  has  assumed 
such  dimeu-sions  as  to  frighten  the  government,  is 
caused  as  much  by  the  barrenness  of  the  Swedish 
church  as  by  the  poverty  of  the  Swedish  soil.  It 
is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  of  theological  students  lias  de- 
ci-eased  so  much,  that  it  has  not  always  been  pos- 
sible to  provide  every  parish  with  a  pastor.  See 
AN.ior:  Spen.ikn  KyTkorefiyrm.  Historia,  Upsala, 
1840,  and  its  continuation  ;  also  the  arts.  Ansgar, 
Anderson,  Pktki,  and  the  literature  there  given. 
Also  A.  Nicholson  :  Apostolical  Succession  in  the 
Church  of  Siceden,  London,  1880;  J.  Weidling  : 
Schmedische  Geschichle  im  Zeitalter  der  Refomia- 
tion,  (iotha,  lss-_>:  ('.  M.  Butlek:  The  Reformation 
in  .S',(></'»,  New  York.  1883. 

SWEDENBORG,  Emanuel,  was  b.  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1688,  and 
d.  in  Loudon  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  ISIarch, 
177"J.  His  father's  name  was  Jesper  Swedberg ; 
his  mother's,  Sarah  Uehm.  He  was  well  born. 
He  descended  from  families  of  successful  and 
opulent  miners,  and  combined  in  his  nature  the 
energy,  insight  into  the  qualities  of  material  sub- 
stances, and  the  practical  good  sense,  which  such 
an  employment,  followed  from  generation  to 
generation,  would  tend  to  produce. 

But  little  is  known  of  his  mother.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman,  who  gradually  rose  to  be  chap- 
lain of  the  court,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Upsal,  and  dean  of  its  cathedral,  Bishop  of  Skai-a, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Swedish  churches  in 
America,  London,  and  Portugal.  In  1719  the 
family  of  Bishop  Swedberg  was  ennobled  by 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  with  the  name  of  Sweden- 
borg,  which  entitled  the  family  to  seats  in  the 
diet,  —  a  privilege  which  Swedenborg  in  due  time 
enjoyed.  Bishop  Swedberg  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  direct  in  his  action,  and  courageous  to 
attack  evil  and  error  wherever  he  found  it,  —  in 
king  or  subject.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer,  a 
prolific  writer,  and  constantly  on  the  alert  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  provide  improved  methods  of 
instruction.  He  was  a  sturdy,  devout,  wise,  prac- 
tical man.  Such  was  the  parentage  which  had 
its  influence  in  determining  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual qualities  of  Swedenborg. 

He  was  well  educated.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  early  life.  The  following  account,  written  by 
himself,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  qualities  and 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.  "  From  my  fourth  to 
my  tenth  year,"  he  says,  "  I  was  constantly  occu- 
pied m  thought  upon  God,  salvation,  and  the 
spiritual  experiences  of  men ;  and  sometimes  I 
revealed  things  at  which  my  father  and  mother 


wondered,  saying  that  angels  must  be  speaking 
through  me.  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year 
I  used  to  delight  in  conversing  with  clergymen 
about  faith ;  saying  that  the  life  of  faith  is  love, 
and  that  the  love  which  inqiarts  life  is  love  to 
the  neighbor,  also  that  God  gives  faith  to  every 
one,  but  only  those  receive  it  who  practise  that 
love."  Nurtured  by  such  a  love,  and  penetrated 
by  the  influences  of  a  pure  home  and  a  cultivated 
society,  by  which  his  native  endowment  became 
imbued  with  pure  and  true  principles  of  life,  be 
spent  his  early  years.  These  influences  and  prin- 
ciples formed  the  groundwork  and  best  part  of 
his  education. 

In  17()9,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
graduated  from  the  university  of  Upsal  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  the  following 
year  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  at  that  time  an 
essential  part  of  a  young  man's  education.  His 
mind  had  now  taken  a  strong  bent  towards  math- 
ematics and  the  natural  sciences,  specially  in 
their  application  to  practical  use.  He  sought 
access  to  every  man  in  his  power  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  gain  any  knowledge  upon  his  favorite 
studies.  He  declares  that  he  has  an  "  immod- 
erate desire  "  for  his  studies,  especially  for  astron- 
omy and  mathematics.  But  this  was  not  an 
aimless  desire,  looking  only  to  the  gratification 
of  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  always,  even  in 
these  early  years,  regarded  knowledge  as  a  mean.s 
to  a  practical  end.  This  was  a  dominant  quality 
of  his  mind.  He  even  turned  his  lodgings  to 
use  in  gaining  practical  knowledge  ;  living  with  a 
watchmaker  for  a  time,  afterwards  with  a  cabi- 
net-maker, and  then  with  a  mathematical-instru- 
ment maker,  that  he  might  learn  from  them  arts 
which  would  be  useful  to  him  and  to  his  country. 
But  he  did  not  let  his  thirst  for  knowledge  absorb 
his  whole  thought  and  affection.  When  he  found 
that  his  intense  devotion  to  study  prevented  him 
from  lieing  as  "sociable  as  is  desirable  and  use- 
ful to  him,  and  as  his  spirits  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  he  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  in 
poetry,  that  he  might  be  somewhat  refreshed  by 
it,  but  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his 
mathematics  again,  in  which  he  intends  to  make 
more  discoveries  than  any  one  else  in  liis  age." 

He  now  spent  five  years  abroad ;  passing  his 
time  in  London,  Holland,  Paris,  and  Germany. 
His  mind  was  open  to  every  phase  of  human  life. 
He  examined  the  customs,  habits,  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  their  institu- 
tions and  industries  upon  them.  He  returned 
home  with  his  mind  enlarged  and  enriched  with 
knowledge  gained  by  observation,  experience,  and 
intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  teeming  with 
new  inventions  and  plans  for  giving  them  a  prac- 
tical test. 

In  1716,  a  year  after  his  return  from  his  travels, 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, assessor  extraordinary  in  the  College  of  Mines. 
This  office  gave  him  "a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
college,  whenever  he  was  present,  and  e.specially 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  forward  per- 
taining to  mechanics ; "  though  he  was  particularly 
directed  in  the  royal  commission  "  to  attend  Poll- 
heimer,  the  councillor  of  commerce,  and  to  be  of 
assistance  to  him  in  his  engineering  works  and  in 
carrying  out  his  designs."  This  appointment 
brought  him  for  a  time  into  personal   relations 
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with  the  king,  who  was  fond  of  matlieniatics, 
and  to  wlioiii  Swedenborg  rendered  great  service 
by  constructing  niacliines  by  means  of  whicli  two 
galleys,  five  large  boats,  and  a  sloop  were  con- 
veyed overland  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

.Swedenborg  now  devott-d  himself  entiady  to 
the  duties  of  liis  office.  These  duties  did  not  re- 
quire oversight  of  the  practical  workings  of  tl<e 
mines  so  much  its  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  elements  the  miners  dealt  with.  He  began  to 
study  the  nature  of  heat  and  the  constitution  of 
matter.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  he  made 
several  visits  abroad,  examined  tne  mines  and  the 
methods  of  working  them  in  other  countries,  and 
gained  knowledge  from  every  source  to  which  he 
could  get  access  that  would  throw  light  upon  the 
subjects  he  was  investigating,  and  be  of  aiiv  prac- 
tical value  to  his  country.  He  continued  ni  this 
office  for  iiiori-  than  thirty  years,  to  the  satisfaction 
ot  his  coUMlrvmen  and  the  interests  of  science. 
Durin(^,  this  time  he  liad  written  and  published  a 
great  number  of  works,  comprising  all  branches 
of  science.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings  shows 
that  he  had  written  seventy-seven  distinct  trea- 
tises, some  of  them  of  a  directiv  practical  nature, 
others  upon  the  profoundest  subjects  of  scientific 
research,  in  the  investigation  of  which  he  showed 
the  most  penetrating  insight,  and  anticipated 
many  of  the  important  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  Says  a  recent  writer,  "  Among  all  the  men 
who  rose  to  eminence  in  any  of  the  <lepartments 
of  natural  science  during  his  time,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  whose  labors  in  the  different 
departments  of  applied  science  it  would  be  more 
interesting  or  more  profitable  to  dwell  upon." 
After  giving  the  titles  of  his  scientific  and  literary 
works,  he  a<lds,  "  The  ability  to  treat  such  a  vari- 
ety of  tojiics,  and  most  of  them,  I  may  add,  upon 
the  authority  of  perfectly  competent  testimony, 
as  no  other  man  of  his  time  could  have  treated 
them,  is  due  to  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  have  not  received  from  his  biographers  the 
attention  they  merit.  There  was  no  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  could  be  made  u.seful  to  his  fellow- 
crealures  that  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
ma.ster,  or  which  he  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  mastering." 

Having  attained  the  highest  rank  among  the 
9cienti.sts  and  jihiloso|phers  of  his  time,  and  being 
in  favor  with  tin-  king  and  royal  familv  and  his 
countrymen,  he  laid  a.siil<.-  his  phiIo.so|ihical  and 
scientific  studii'S,  and  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  questions  of  a  spiritual  arul  religions  nature. 
The  end  he  was  seeking  led  directly  to  this  result, 
though  he  reached  it  in  a  manner  most  uiiex|>ected 
to  himself.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  search 
of  the  soul,  and  had  writti'ii  four  large  octavo 
volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  were  called  the 
Ecoiunnij  of  III'  Animal  hini/ilom,  anil  the  others, 
the  Animal  Kimjilom,  in  wliich  he  describes  his 
methods  and  their  results.  Hefure  thi^  last  work 
came  from  the  press,  he  had  an  ex|ierience  which 
changed  the  direction  and  character  of  his  studies 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  .\fter  giving  an  account 
of  his  studies  and  works  up  to  the  present  time, 
he  savs,  "But  all  that  I  liave  thus  far  related  I 
consider  of  little  importance;  for  it  is  far  tran- 
scended by  the  circumstance  that  I  have  U'en 
called  to  a  holy  office  bv  the  Lord  himself,  who 
most  mercifully  appcaiec"!  before  me,  his  servant. 


'  in  the  year  1743,  when  lie  ojiened  my  sight  into 
i  the  spiritual  world,  and  enabled  me  to  converee 
with  spirits  and  angels;  in  which  state  I  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  From  that  time 
I  began  to  print  and  publish  the  various  arcana 
that  were  seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me,  concern- 
ing heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death, 
the  true  woi-shiji  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word,  and  many  other  important  matters 
conducive  to  salvation  and  wisdom." 

From  this  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  new  work  committed  to  him.  He  resigned 
his  office  as  asse.s.sor,  dLscontinued  his  scientific 
studies,  and  turned  his  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  were  nece.'isary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  He  learned  Hebrew,  and  read  the  AVord 
attentively  and  critically  in  its  original  languages, 
and  showed  the  same  systematic  diligence,  and 
sincere  devotion  to  truth,  that  he  had  exhibited 
in  his  scientific  works.  Though  claiming  special 
illumination  and  direction  by  the  Lord,  his  writ- 
ings conclusively  show  that  his  illumination  was 
gradual,  and  subject  to  immutable  spiritual  laws. 
His  theological  works,  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  M'ord,  to  the 
doctrines  of  spiritual  truth  derived  from  the 
Word  .so  interpreted,  and  to  what  he  claims  to 
have  seen  and  heard  during  his  intromission  into 
the  spiritual  world,  comprise  about  thirty  octavo 
volumes,  and  give  the  most  ample  means  for  test- 
ing the  truth  of  his  claims.  To  this  test  they 
must  finally  come.  They  cannot  lie  estalilished 
or  destroyed  by  as.sertion  or  personal  authority. 
They  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  only  infallible 
test,  —  their  accordance  witli  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  divine  order. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  weighing 
in  the  balances  of  divine  truth,  with  regard  to  his 
seership  and  his  claim  to  be  divinel}'  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  new  truth  to  men,  the  unpreju- 
diced mind  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that 
Swedenborg  was  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable man  of  his  own  or  ol  any  age. 

He  had  a  peculiar  genius,  which  amounted 
almost  to  intuition,  for  penetrating  into  the  secret 
causes  of  natural  ]>henomcna,  while  at  the  .same 
time  he  was  faithful  to  facts  and  experience,  which 
he  followed  as  constant  guides,  lie  was  an  un- 
.selfish  and  devout  lover  of  the  truth.  Regarding 
it  as  the  order  of  the  divine  wisdom,  he  valued  i' 
al)ove  all  other  possessions,  and  followed  wherever 
it  led.  He  was  eminently  practical,  and  valued 
truth  for  its  use  far  more  than  for  its  beauty  and 
|Kjssession.  While  a  member  of  the  Diet,  and 
engaged  in  writing  his  religious  works,  he  pre- 
pared .some  of  the  best  pajiers  that  were  presented 
on  finance,  the  currency,  and  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  civil  affairs.  He  saw  the 
evils  of  intem[H>rance,  and  proposed  measures  to 
iireveiit  them.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
tiighest  .Horial  circles;  and,  though  absorl>cd  in 
the  great  work  which  he  believed  had  been  com- 
mitU'il  to  his  hands,  he  did  not  forget  the  children 
and  those  who  served,  with  whom  he  wius  a  great 
favorite.  He  wa.s  a  sincen-  and  devout  christian. 
Tlujiigh  living  in  a  .sceptical  age,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  doubted  the  exisU'iice  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  his  direct  control  of  human 
affairs :   even  his  scientific  works  contain  many 
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devout  acknowledgments  of  his  dependence  upon 
him  for  every  faculty  and  every  blessing  of  life. 
His  nature  was  large,  round,  full,  and  complete. 
It  is  a  signiticant  fact,  that  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  a  century  since  his  decease,  his  life  and 
works,  bolli  scientific  and  religious,  are  receiving 
more  attention  than  ever  before.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  his  theology  can  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  Xew-Jehusalem  Church. 

Lit.  —  J.J.  G.\RTH  Wilkinson  :  Emanuel  Swe- 
<lenhorg,  a  Biography,  London,  1849 ;  William 
White:  Swedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  1S56, 
Philadelphia,  186G;  R.  L.  Tafel:  Documents 
concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Emanuel  Sice- 
denborg,  London ;  Benjamin  Worcester  :  The 
Life  and  Mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorg,  Boston, 
1883.  CFLVUXCEY  GILES  (New  Church  Minister). 

SWIFT,  Elisha  Pope,  D.D.,  b.  at  Williams- 
town,  ^lass.,  April  12,  1792 ;  d.  at  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  1865;  grandson  of  Hon.  Heman  Swift, 
Revolutionary  colonel,  by  fifth  remove  descended 
from  John  Eliot,  "Apostle  to  the  Indians;  "  con- 
verted at  twenty ;  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege with  honor  in  1813;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton;  licensed  by  Xew-Brunswick  presbytery 
in  1816 ;  ordained  as  foreign  missionary,  Sept.  3, 
1817;  preached  and  lectured  for  missions;  no  for- 
eign field  opening,  settled  as  pastor  at  Dover,  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  then  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Second  Church, 
in  1819;  during  this  pastorate  served  gratuitously 
in  1827-28  as  professor  in  Western  Theological 
Seminai-y:  resigned  in  1831  to  become  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  From  1835  till  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  First  Church  in  Allegiieny  City. 

Dr.  Swift  was  in  character  consecrated,  impres- 
sively devotional,  humble,  transparently  sincere, 
careless  of  man's  applause,  and  sedulous"  to  please 
God;  in  mind,  powerful,  comprehensive,  original; 
in  preaching,  massive  and  effective,  a  "  Webster" 
in  the  pulpit;  in  public  spirit,  eminent ;  forward  in 
educational  zeal  as  a  friend  and  a  founder  of  the 
Western  University  and  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  as  a  presbyter,  aUvays  a  leader. 

But  foreign  missions  stirred  him  most  deeply, 
and  therein  he  accomplished  his  most  remarkable 
work.  He  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  necessity 
of  distinctive  church-organization  in  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  world,  the  courage  to  plead  for  it  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  misunderstanding,  the 
organizing  power  to  give  it  actual  existence,  and 
the  mingled  gentleness  and  force  to  secure  the 
adoption  and  success  of  the  principle  with  the  least 
possible  friction.  The  Western  Missionary  Society 
of  1831,  an  undertaking,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  moral  sublimity,  becauie,"  as  was  intended  at  its 
very  outset "  [Dr.  Swift],  "  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  Dr.  Ssvift 
was  the  originator  of  the  first,  and  is  deservedly 
considered  the  father  of  the  second.  His  compre- 
hension of  missionary  principles  has  never  been 
surpassed ;  and  his  writings  are  standards  still  for 
fervor,  intelligence,  insight,  and  the  glowing  con- 
fidence of  faith.  syx^t:.-5ti:r  f.  scovel. 

SWITHIN,  St.  (SWITHUN,  SWITHUNI),  Bishop 
and  patron  of  Winchester;  d.  .luly  2,862.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  educated  in  the  Old  Monas- 
tery, Winchester,  where,  after  his  ordination  (830), 
he  was  made  provost,  or  dean.  Egbert,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  committed  his  sou  and  success- 


or, Ethehvolf,  to  his  care,  and  availed  himself  of 
his  counsels.  Ethelwolf,  on  his  accession,  made 
him  his  minister,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  in  852  procured  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Westminster.  St.  Switiiin's  Day  is  July  15;  be- 
cause on  that  day,  in  964,  his  relics  were  moved 
from  the  churchyard  where  he  had  been  buried 
at  his  own  request,  so  that  his  grave  might  be 
trodden  on  by  passers  by,  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester.  There  is  a  saying,  demonstrably 
erroneous,  "  If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day,  there 
will  be  rain,  more  or  less,  for  forty  succeeding 
davs."  See  Butler  :  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Julv  1.5. 
SWITZERLAND.  I.  Introduction  of  Chris, 
tianity,  and  Outline  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  Christianity  was 
established  in  Geneva  by  Bishops  Parakodus  and 
Dionysius  of  "S'ienne.  From  Geneva  the  new  reli- 
gion spread  to  Wallis,  and  then  to  other  parts  of 
the  land,  the  way  for  it,  very  likely,  prepared  by 
Roman  Christian  soldiers;  but  its  history  is  en- 
veloped in  great  darkness.  By  the  sixth  century 
this  wave  of  Christianity,  coming  from  France, 
had  exliausted  itself.  Six  bishoprics  had,  however, 
been  established,  —  Geneva,  Sitten,  Lausanne, 
Chur,  and  Constance.  Then  came  Coluinban  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Gall,  and  evangelization  was 
given  a  fresh  start.  Christianity  at  length  was 
everywhere  embraced.  It  w  as,  as  elsewhere.  Orien- 
tal in  type.  Jlonasticism  was  its  highest  devel- 
opment. Monasteries  kept  on  multiplying;  yet 
they  were,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Gall,  so  far 
from  being  centres  of  learning,  that,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  no  member  of  the  one  in  Ziirich 
knew  how  to  write.  But  in  1400  the  first  Swiss 
university  (Basel)  was  founded,  and  at  once  a 
change  for  the  better  set  in.  A  printing-press 
was  set  up,  first  at  Beromiinster  (1470),  and  then 
at  Basel  and  Geneva ;  and  an  abbot  of  Einsiedeln, 
Albert  of  Bonstetten,  wrote  a  histoiT  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  War,  and  described  the  Confederacy. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  the  might  of  the 
bishops  had  increased,  likewise,  very  greatly,  since 
the  eighth  ccntuiy.  In  1228  the  see  of  Lausanne 
embraced  301  parishes,  and  yielded  the  bishop 
60,000  ducats  annuallj'.  The  see  of  Constance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  em- 
braced 350  cloisters,  1,760  parishes,  and  "17,000 
priests.  The  six  Swiss  bishops  were  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire :  the  abbots  of  St.  Gal- 
len,  Einsiedlen,  Pfaffers,  Dissentis,  and  IMuri  were 
princes.  The  church  was  rich  and  splendid :  but 
it  was  luxurious  and  lax,  and  not  entirely  able  to 
carry  out  its  plans  ;  on  the  contrary,  everywhere 
was  opposition  to  its  polities  and  its  doctrines. 
In  the  fight  between  Gregory  \U.  and  Henry  IV. 
Western  Switzerland  sided  with  the  emperor. 
The  clergy  were  forced  to  pay  their  taxes,  like 
other  iseople.  'Uniole  districts  purchased  their 
independence  of  the  church.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  interdicts,  episcopal  or  papal.  The  Basel- 
ers  in  1323  threw  into  the  Rhine  the  Papal  legate 
who  would  publish  the  ban  among  them.  The 
sermons  of  Ileinrich  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  full 
of  intimation  of  religious  changes,  were  listened 
to  attentively.  The  Ziirichers  in  1274,  and  again 
in  1331,  set  before  their  priests  the  alternative, 
either  to  lay  down  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
or  to  leave  the  city. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were 
increasing  symptoms  of  the  imniinency  of  relief 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  ecclesiastical  crimi- 
nality. Nevertheless,  the  church  everywhere  ex- 
ercised its  wonted  power  over  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  Waldenses  had  shown  them.'<elves 
in  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Freiburg  in  1399,  but 
had  quickly  l>een  suppre.ssed.  The  councils  of 
Constance  (lUt-Is)  and  Hasel  (14;il-43)  had 
only  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  Papacy,  not  broken 
them.  The  Swiss  cities  of  Bern  and  Zurich  re- 
ceived lon^  inilulgences  in  recognition  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  I'ojie.  Xo  serious  attempts  were 
made  bv  the  clergy  to  stem  the  tide  of  wicked- 
ness. The  pulpit  was  dumb.  But  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun  of  the  new  and  better  day  was 
meanwhile  gilding  the  snow-clad  (x^aks  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

See  J.  J.  IIoTTiSGER :  Heloetische  Kirchenge- 
schkhte,  Ziirtch,  1708  ;  Geli'KE  :  Kirchtngeschichte 
der  Schweiz,  Bern,  18.30 ;  Drnois  :  Ilisloire  des  ori- 
gines  el  tie  rclahlissemenl  ilu  C/irialianisme  en  Suisse, 
Neuchatel,  1859;  [G.  F.  Ociisexbeix  :  Der  In- 
quisilion-pruzess  wiler  die  Waldenser  zu  Freiburg- 
tm.-O.  im  ./.,  1430,  Bern,  1881].  (ilDER. 

II.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  from  1519  ! 
till  1566.  — In  Swit/.tTJaiid  as  in  (ieiuiiiny,  the; 
Reformation  was  carried  tluoM.;li  in  consequence' 
of  the  capacity  of  its  le;iders,  the  readiness  of  the  ' 
people,  and  the  favorable  political  situation.  The  I 
Pope,  for  his  own  ends,  had  loosened  the  Swiss  ' 
Confederacy;  and  this  state  of  things  wrought 
against  the  Papacy.  The  birthday  of  the  Refor- ' 
mation  for  Switzerland  is  April  13,  1525,  when  in  ' 
Zurich,  under  the  guidance  of  Zwingli,  who  had  ' 
since  1519  preached  Reformed  doctrnie,  the  first 
Reformed  Kucharist  was  celebrated.  The  next 
year  the  canton  of  Ziirich  was  read  out  of  the  | 
Confederacy  for  its  heresy.  But  this  act  of  arro- 
gance stirred  only  the  cleeper  the  Swiss  desire  for ' 
liberty,  and  love  for  independence ;  and  the  effort 
to  raise  the  religious  question  into  a  political 
one  al)ort<'d.  The  Reformation  before  1529  had 
carried  the  day  in  all  the  (ierman  cantons. 

But  this  hapi>y  result  had  come  about  in  no' 
easy  fashion.  The  .Vnabaptists  had  given  no  end  | 
of  trouble.  The  seven  Catholic  cantons — L'ri, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  I..u/.ern,  Freiburg,  and 
Solothurn  — were  arrayed  against  the  I'rotestant ; 
and  in  .\l.iy,  1529,  Jacob  Kaiser  was  for  the  Re- ' 
formed  faith  burnt  at  the  stiike  in  Schwyz.  [See 
R.  Staiieli.S  :  Die  erslen  Miirlijrer  d.  ecitugel. 
Oliiuben.i  in  der  Schicei:,  Heidelberg,  1883,31  pp.] 
This  event  made  an  immense  8<>nsation,  and  war 
seemed  iniminiMit.  it  w  as  for  a  time  averted  ;  but 
in  1531  it  broke  out,  and  on  Oct.  12  Zwingli  fell, 
nt  the  head  of  the  Reformed  combatants,  in  the 
defeat  at  Capix-I.  .\n  humiliating  treaty  of  peace  ' 
wa.s  concluded  Xov.  10,  l.'i31  ;  and  the  "future  of  I 
the  Reforrn"-d  cantons  was  black  enough.  On 
Xov. 23,  ir)31,(Kc()lampadius<lied.  The  Reformed 
caiitoiis  fell  into  mutual  recriminations;  the  .\na- ' 
baptists  renewed  their  disturbances;  the  latent' 
sympathy  for  the  old  religion  dared  express  itself:  | 
but  the  Reformation  (lid  not  fail.  Bullinger 
ap|>eared  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Zwingli,  and 
Alyconius  of  (Kcolampadius.  In  French  Switzer- 
land, Farel  labored  for  the  cause;  and  on  Aug.  27,  < 
lo^i.'>,(iencva  abolished  the  Pupal  jH)wer.  In  15.30 
appeared  John  Calvin,  whose  energy  made  Geneva  . 


the  metroiH>lis  of  the  l{eformed  Church  :  l)y  his 
side  were  Viret  and  Heza.  The  first  autliorita- 
tive  symbol  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land was  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1536), 
the  work  of  Bullinger;  and  with  its  promulgation 
closes  the  [K-riod  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  See 
arts.  C.\i.vix,  F.\kel,  Refokmatiox  (pp.  2007, 
20<)S),  ZwixcLi,  etc. 

Lit.  —  n.  BiLi.iXGER  (d.  1575)  :  Keformalions- 
geschichte  (to  1.532),  Frauenfeld,  1838-40,  3  vols.  ; 
J.  J.  IIoTTINGER  :  Helvetisc/ie  Kircln ngesckichlc , 
Ziirich,  1708-29,  4  vols. ;  Ruchat  :  Hisloire  de  la 
reformation  de  la  Suisse,  Geneva,  1727,  6  vols.,  new 
ed.  by  Vuilliemin,  18.35-38,  7  vols.;  Fl'ssux  : 
Beilriige,  Ziirich,  1741-5.3,5  vols. ;  Simler  :  Samtn- 
lung  alter  und  neuer  Urkunden,  Ziirich,  1760-67, 
2  vols. ;  HoTTiXGER  :  Gcsch.  d.  Schweiz.  Kirchen- 
trennung,  Ziirich,  1825-27, 2  vols. ;  [A.  L.  IIermix- 
JARD  :  Correspondance  des  reformateurs  dans  les 
pays  de  langue  franfaise,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1866 
sqq.,  Gth  vol.,  1883;  Merle  d'Aubigxe:  Hi^t.  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  Eng.  trans., 
X.Y.,  1803-79,  8  vols.;  Archir  fiir  d.  schweizerische 
Refonnalionsqeschichte,  ed.  by  Scherer-Boccard, 
Fiala,  and  1'.  Bannwart,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1809-75,  3  vols. ;  T.  Stkickler  :  Acteusammlung 
zur  schueizerischen  Reformalionsgeschichte  in  den 
Ja/iren  15S1-2S,  im  A  nschlusse  an  die  gteichzeiligen 
eidgeniJssischen  Ahschiede,  Ziirich,  1878-83,  5  vols.; 
Kmil  £gli  :  Actensammlung  zur  O'eschichte  der 
Ziircher  Reformation  in  d.  .lahren  1519-SS,  Zurich, 
1879 ;  Berner  Beitrdge  zur  (Jeschichte  der  scltwei- 
zerischen  Reformalionshirchen,  von  mehreren  Heraus- 
gehem,  Bern,  1883.  See  also  J.  C.  Murikofer: 
Bilder  aus  d.  kirchlichen  Leben  der  Schweiz,  Leip- 
zig, 1804,  and  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Fliicht- 
linge  in  der  Schweiz.  1876.] 

III.  The  Period  from  1566  to  the  Present. — 
The  conllicl  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  which  in  (ierniany  lasted  until  1048 
(the  Peace  of  Westphalia),  in  Switzerland  ter- 
minated only  in  1712  (the  secoml  battle  of  Vil- 
mergen).  The  Catholic  re-action  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  its  leader  in 
Carlo  Borroineo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  intro- 
duced into  Switzerland  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits, 
founded  the  Swiss  college  in  ililan,  established  a 
nunciate  in  Switzerland,  and  in  15^3  entered  into 
a  plan  to  overthiow  the  Reformation  there  alto- 
gether. At  length  the  two  Confessions  met  in  a 
decisive  battle,  at  Vilmergen,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  iK-iinanent  i>eace. 

The  great  men  on  the  Protestant  side  who  in 
this  period  carried  on  the  Reformation,  were  such 
as  Bullinger,  Peti'r  Martyr  Vermigli,  Heidegger, 
the  two  Iloltingers,  the  ISiixtorfs,  AVolfgaug  Mus- 
culus,  Dioduti,  S|iaiiheiin,  and  Turretin.  The 
Helvetic  Consenstis  Formula  of  1075,  with  its  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  |>red<-stination,  and  its  Bux- 
tortian  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  vowel-|)oint8, 
is  the  symbolical  perfornumce  of  this  period  ;  but 
after  1729  it  ce.-Lsed  to  have  any  authority. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  an  awakening 
of  religious  activity.  I-'resh  troubles,  however, 
broke  out.  In  18.!!)  the  call  of  David  Friedrich 
Strauss  to  the  university  of  Zurich  led  to  a  revo- 
lution. In  18-15  the  Vaud  canton  exiu'rienccd  a 
similar  fate  because  the  radicals  arose  against 
the  call  of  .lesuit.s  to  teach  theology  in  Luzcrn. 
It  was  really,  however,  a  protest  of  "the  ungodly 
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against  the  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  In 
Xovember,  1845,  the  Vaudese  clergy  left  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  formed  the  Free  Church 
of  tlie  Vaud  canton.  (See  Vaud,  Free  Ciurch 
OF.)  In  the  Konian-Catholic  cantons,  Ultramon- 
tanisni  grew  apace  until  it  received  a  severe  blow 
from  the  Vaudese  revolution.  [In  1847-48  the 
Sonderbuntl ,  or  union  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  vij;orously  opposed  the  re- 
organization of  the  Diet  in  the  interests  of  prog- 
ress ;  but  it  was  worste<l,  and  the  old  regulation 
which  forbade  the  establishment  of  Reformed 
congregations  in  Roman-Catholic  cantons,  and 
vice  versa,  was  abrogated.  Thus  the  defeat  at 
Cappel  was  avenged.] 

Lit.  —  The  Swiss  Histories  by  Meyer  v.  Kno- 
NAU,  VciLLiEMiN,  MuLLER  in  the  Continuation 
by  MouNARD ;  L.  Snell  :  Documentirte  pragma- 
tische  Erzahlunt}  d.  neueren  kirchlichen  Veriinder- 
ungeti  in  d.  kalholischen  Schweiz  bis  1830,  Sursee, 
1833  ;  Gelzer  :  Die  Straussischen  Zenciirfnisse  in 
Zurich,  Gotha,  1843.  HERZOG. 

IV.  The  Present  Religious  Condition  of  Swit- 
zerland.—  According  to  the  census  of  Dec.  1, 
18SU  (reprinted  in  Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopcedia 
for  1882),  the  population  of  Switzerland  was 
2,840,102,  of  which  1,667,109  were  Protestants 
(liefornied  Church),  1,160,782  Roman  Catholics, 
10,838  of  minor  Christian  sects,  and  7,373  were 
■lews.  Three  cantons '  (Ziirich,  Vaud,  Schaff- 
hausen)  and  a  half  canton  (.\ppenzell  Rhodes  ext.) 
;ue  Protestant;  six  cantons (Zug,  Luzern,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  Tecino,  Valais)  and  three  half-cantons  (-4p- 
penzell  Rhodes  int.,  Unterwalden-Obwalden,  Uu- 
terwalden-Nidwalden)  are  Roman-Catholic;  and 
tt'M  cantons  (Xeuchatel,  Bern,  Glarus,  Thurgau, 
Grisons,  .\argau,  Geneva,  St.  Gallen,  Freiburg, 
Solothurn)  and  two  half-cantons  (Bale-ville,  Bale- 
camp)  are  mixed.  The  Protestants  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  Xational  Reformed  Church  of 
their  canton.  There  are,  however,  Free  Churches 
in  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel.  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  only  a  single  congregation,  at  Geneva. 
Uri  is  the  only  canton  in  which  there  is  no  Prot- 
estant congregation.  In  Cierniau  Switzerland  are 
the  three  Protestant  theological  faculties  of  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Ziirich;  in  French  Switzerland,  three 
National  and  three  Free,  —  in  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
and  Xeuchatel  respectively. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
is  divided  into  five  dioceses,  —  Basel-Solothurn, 
Coire.  St.  Gallen,  Lausanne-Freiburg,  and  Sion. 
The  Roman-Catholic  clergy  are  very  numerous. 
Roman-Catholic  parishes  exist  in  every  canton. 

The  opponents  to  ultramontanisni,  as  shown 
in  the  inl'allibilitj' dogma,  have  since  1871  formed 
the  "  Christian  Catholic  "  Church,  which  has  one 
bishop,  whose  diocese  embraces  all  Switzerland, 
and  a  theological  faculty  at  Rem.  They  were 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Their  first  bishop. 
Dr.  Herzog  (formerly  a  priest  at  Olten)  was  con- 
secrated bv  the  Old-C.itholic  bishop  of  Germany 
(Dr.  Reinkens)  in  1876.  Their  number  in  1877 
amounted  to  aljout  73,000.    See  Old-Catholics. 

The  details  of  church-life  are  regulated  for  each 
canton  by  local  authority  ;  but  the  federal  con- 
stitution of   April  19,   1874,   lays  down  certain 

1  The  remainder  of  this  eectlon  le  from  the  art.  SuUne, 
by  E.  Vauchcr,  Id  Lichtenberger :  £ncyctopidie  det  tciencta 
rtUgitxut),  xi.  747-749. 


general  principles,  to  which  all  the  cantons  are 
required  to  conform.  Absolute  liberty  of  con- 
science is  secured  to  all.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  the  sole  right  of  regulating  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children  less  than  sixteen  years  old. 
Xo  one  is  required  to  jiay  taxes  raised  for  the 
support  of  a  church  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
Free  exercise  of  religion  is  guaranteed  to  all, 
within  the  limits  compatible  with  order  and  mo- 
rality. The  cantons  are  authorized  to  take  meas- 
ures necessary  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
different  confessions,  or  to  repress  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal infringement  upon  the  rights  of  citizens.  All 
disputes  relative  to  the  creation  of  religious  con- 
gregations, and  to  schisms  in  existing  congrega- 
tions, are  decided  bj'  the  federal  authorities.  Xo 
new  bishopric  shall  be  established  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  affiliated  orders,  whether  exercising  eccle- 
siastical or  educational  functions,  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  enter  any  canton,  on  the  ground  that 
such  orders  threaten  the  peace  of  the  state.  The 
founding  of  new  convents  and  religious  orders  is 
forbidden. 

Lit.  —  Fraxscini  :  Neue  Slatislik  der  Schweiz, 
1846,  2  vols;  G.  Finsler  :  Kirchliche  Statislik  der 
refonnirten  Schweiz,  Ziirich,  1875-77,  2  vols.,  (?e- 
schichte  der  theologisch- kirchlichen  Erilu-icklung  in 
der  deutsch.  reformirten  Schweiz  seit  den  dreissiger 
Jahren,  1881, 2d  ed.,  same  year ;  B.  Riggenbach  : 
Taschenbuch  fur  die  schweizerischen  reformirten 
Geistlichen,  1876  sqq. ;  C.  Gareis  u.  Ph.  Zorn: 
Slaat  und  Kirche  in  d.  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1877-78, 
2  vols. ;  Gi'DER :  Report  on  the  Religious  Condition 
of  Switzerland  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
General  Conference  of  the  Ei  angelical  Alliance  held 
in  Basle,  1879,  London,  1880. 

SYLLABUS,  the  Papal,  is  an  index,  or  cata- 
logue, of  eighty  heresies  condemned  bj-  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Dec.  S,  1S64,  on  the  basis  of  several  en- 
cyclical letters  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  during 
his  long  reigTi.  Its  full  title  is,  A  Sgllahus  con- 
taining the  Principal  Errors  of  our  Times,  tchich  are 
noted  in  the  Consistorial  Allocutions,  in  the  Encycli- 
cals, and  in  other  Apostolical  Letters  of  our  J\Iost 
Holy  Lord,  Pope  Pius  JX.  The  immber  of  heresies 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  work  of  Epiphanius 
against  tlie  eighty  heresies  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, which  are  mostly  of  a  CJnostic  character. 
The  Papal  document  is  purely  negative,  but  in- 
directly it  teaches  and  enjoins  the  verj'  opposite 
of  what  it  condemns  as  error.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  sections.  The  first  condenms  pantheism,  nat- 
uralism, and  absolute  rationalism;  the  second, 
moderate  rationalism;  the  third,  indifferentism 
and  latitudinarianism ;  the  fourth,  socialism,  com- 
nmnisni,  secret  societies,  Bible  .societies,  and  other 
"jiests  of  this  description  ;  "  the  fifth,  errors  con- 
cerning the  Church  and  her  rights;  the  sixth, 
errors  concerning  civil  society;  the  seventh,  er- 
rors of  natural  and  Christian  ethics;  the  eighth, 
errors  concerning  Christian  marriage ;  the  ninth, 
errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope; 
the  tenth,  errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among 
the  errors  condemned  are  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Syllabus  indirectly  asserts  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  exclusive  right  of 
Romanism  to  recog^iition  by  the  civil  government, 
the  unlawfulness  of   all   non-Catholic  religions, 
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the  complete  indejieudence  of  the  Papal  hierar- 
chy, the  power  of  the  Uoman  Church  to  coerce 
and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control  over  public 
education,  science,  and  literature. 

It  will  be  seen  Uiat  tlie  Syllabus  condemns  many 
errors  which  are  likewise  rejected  by  all  good 
Protestaiit-s.  At  the  same  time  it  condemus,  also, 
important  truths.  It  re-asserts  all  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  mediieval  Papacy,  and  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  modern  civilization  and  prog- 
ress.    It  is  a  glaring  anachronism. 

WTiat  authority  attaches  to  this  document? 
Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  defence  of  the  t^yllabus 
against  Gladstone's  attack,  virtually  denied  its 
dogmatic  force,  saying  {Letter  lo  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
foTk;  p.  108),  "  We  can  no  more  accept  the  Syllar 
bus  as  <!•'  Jide,  as  a  dogmatic  document,  than  any 
other  index  or  table  of  contents."  But  the  Sylla- 
bus is  more  than  a  mere  index,  and  contains  as 
many  definitions  and  judgments  as  titles.  More- 
over, the  Papal  infallibility  decree  of  1870  makes 
all  ex-cathedra  or  othcial  utterances  of  the  Pope 
on  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  infallible.  It 
acts  backwards  as  well  as  forwards :  otherwise  it 
would  be  null  and  void  {Si  falsus  in  uno,  falsus 
in  omnibus).  The  Syllabus  is  certainly  an  official 
document,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  world,  and  sent  to  them  with  a  Papal 
encyclical.  And  herein  lies  its  importance  and 
danger.  As  a  personal  manifesto  of  the  Pope,  it 
would  be  comparatively  harmle.ss  and  unheeded 
outside  of  the  Koman  communion ;  but  clothed 
with  infallible  authuiitv,  and  followed  by  the 
decrees  of  the  ^'atican  Council,  it  provoked  and 
stimulated  the  so-calle<l  Kulturkamjifm  Germany, 
a  pamphlet  war  in  England  about  its  bearing  on 
civil  and  political  allegiance,  and  led  to  serious 
conflicts  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  France,  Belgium,  and  Brazil.  Where 
Church  and  State  are  united,  there  must  be  col- 
lision when  both  claim  sovereignty,  and  the  one 
claims  infallible  authority  in  addition.  Even  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  the  influence  of 
the  .Syllabus  is  felt  in  the  legislation  on  marriage 
and  in  public  education,  both  of  which  have  a 
secular  as  well  as  a  religious  aspect.  The  State 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  and  duty  of  edu 
eating  the  people  for  intelligent  and  useful  citi- 
zenship; while  the  .Syllabus  condemns  all  public 
education  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Koman  Church,  and  stimulates  tin-  efforts 
of  the  priesthood  to  Uomaiiize  or  to  break  up  the 
public  schools,  or,  where  neither  can  be  done  from 
want  of  power,  lo  neutralize  them  by  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  are  inculcated  upon  the 
rising  generation.  Time  must  .show  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  i.ssue  of  this  irrepressible  con- 
flict. 

Lit.  —  The  text  of  the  Syllabus  in  Acta  el 
Decreta  ConcHii  Vatican!,  Friburg,  1871  (Latin), 
and  in  Sciiakk:  Crenlt  nf  Christendom,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2l:J-23H  (Latin  and  English).  —  Discussions. 
ruoNiKii :  Im  liberie'  relii/icuse  et  le  Syllabus,  Gene- 
va, 1870;  W.  E.  (iLadsto.nk:  I'nlican  Decrees  in 
their  Bearinf)  on  Civil  Allegiance,  London  and  N'ew 
York,  ls7.');  Cardinal  lilAN.NiNci :  The  Vatican 
Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Altci/iance  (against 
Gladstone),  London  and  New  York,  1875;  Joun 


He.nkv  Xkw.man  (now  cardinal)  ;  Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Sorfolk  on  Occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Recent  Expostulation,  Lond.  and  New  York,  1875 ; 
Gladstone:  Vaticanism,  an  Answer  to  Reproofs 
and  Replies,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1875,  and  his  review 
of  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  /A'.,  Lond.  and  N.Y^., 
1875.  The  three  tracts  of  Gladstone  were  also 
published  together  in  one  volume  under  the  title, 
Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion,  London, 
1875,  and  in  New  York  by  the  Harpers,  together 
with  the  test  of  the  Svllabus  and  a  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  "  I'lill.lP  SCIIAFF. 

SYLVESTER  is  the  name  of  three  Popes.  — 
Sylvester  I.  (314-:335),  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
baptized  Constantine  the  Great,  and  received 
the  famous  donation  from  him,  is  a  saint  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  commemorated  on 
Dec.  31.  — Sylvester  U.  (909-1003),  whose  true 
name  was  Gerbert,  descended  from  humble  par- 
ents in  Auvergne,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
his  immense  learning  and  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments, and  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
liberal  views  of  the  relation  between  the  synods, 
the  bishops,  and  the  Pope.  Otto  II.  chose  him 
as  tutor  for  his  son,  and  made  him  abbot  of 
Bobbio.  Afterwards  he  taught  in  the  school  of 
Kheims,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  believed  by  simple 
people  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil.  He 
defended  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Kheims  (991)^ 
against  Pope  .lohn  X\'.,  but  was  afterwards  rec- 
ouciled  with  the  Pope,  and  made  archbishop  of 
Kavenna.  When  he  ascended  the  Papal  throne, 
he  completely  changed  his  views  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  treated  all  cases  occurring  with  su- 
preme authority.  His  literary  remains,  of  which 
his  letters  are  of  8i)ecial  interest,  have  been  edited 
by  Masson,  Duchesne,  and  others,  last  by  Pertz. 
Ills  life  was  written  by  Hock,  Vienna,  1S37; 
and  Max  Budi.nger,  Cassel,  1851. — Sylvester  III. 
was  for  three  months  the  Antipope  of  Benedict  IX. 
and  Gregory  VI.,  and  was  deposed  by  the  synod 
of  Sntri  (lOKi).  KEUDKCKKK. 

SYLVESTER,  Joshua,  b.  1563;  d.  at  Middle- 
burg  in  Holland,  Sept.  L'fS,  1018;  was  a  member 
of  tlie  Comjianv  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and 
eminent  as  a  linguist.  His  poems,  mostij-  oa 
sacred  subjects,  and  translated  from  the  French, 
occupy  in  the  edition  of  1C20  some  twelve  hun- 
dred folio  pages,  and  won  him  the  epithet  of 
"silver-tongueil."  Chief  aniong  them  is  Du  Bar- 
las.  his  Divine  Weekes  and  h'orkts.  According 
lo  Campbell,  this  "was  among  the  most  |)opular 
of  our  early  translations,"  and  ha.s  "  beauties 
strangely  intermixed  with  bathos  and  flatness." 
Charles  Dunster,  rector  of  Petworth,  Su.ssex,  pub- 
lished in  1800  Considerations  on  Milton's  Lurly 
Reading,  and  the  Prima  Stamina  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  maintaining  that  it  was  much  indebted  to 
Svlvestei-.  F.   M.   IlIKI). 

'SYLVESTRIANS,  a  mona.stic  order  founded  by 
Sylvesl.T  (Jii/./oldiii  (b.  at  Osimo  in  the  States  of 
the  (  hunh,  1170;  in  11231  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  Monte  Fano,  and  adupled  the  Bene- 
dictine rules,  with  some  nuxlilications,  for  the 
inmates).  The  order  was  conlirniiMl  by  Iniiueent 
IV.  in  ll.'17.  In  lUOJ  it  was  united  with  that  of 
Vallonibrosa,  but  was  again  separated  from  it  in 
1081,  and  confirmed  anew  by  Alexamler  VIll 
in  1U90.  NKl'DKlKKK. 
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SYMBOL  (aiii^olov,  symhohim,  literally,  that 
which  is  llirutcn  together)  is  properly  a  mark, 
badge,  watchword,  or  test.  It  was  first  used  in 
a  theological  sense  by  Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  Ad 
Magnum  (Ep.  76  or  09),  in  the  year  250,  but  since 
the  fourtli  century  very  generally.  Originally  it 
had  reference  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  bap- 
tismal confession,  as  a  military  watchword,  dis- 
tinguishing Christians  from  all  non-Christians, 
since  tliey  were  regarded  as  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Lutlier  and  Jlelanchthon  first  applied  the  word 
to  Protestant  creeds.  Symbolical  books  are  the 
symbols  themselves.  For  a  discussion  of  tiie 
nature  of  creeds  and  their  distribution,  see  art. 
Ckeed. 

SYMBOLICS  treats  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
contents  of  tlie  various  creeds  of  Christendom. 
It  is  comparative  dogmatics.  It  was  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Polemics,"  and 
"  Controversial  Theology,"  but  is  now  treated  in 
a  more  historical  and  irenical  spirit.  In  this 
modern  form  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
!Marheineke,  who  in  1810  publislied  his  Symhotik. 
He  was  followed  by  Winer,  with  a  comparative 
presentation  of  different  authorized  creeds  (1824). 
Since  his  day  much  study  has  been  given  to  the 
origin  of  different  creeds,  particularly  to  those  of 
prime  importance,  e.g.,  the  .\postles',  the  Nioene, 
the  Athanasian ;  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  The  teachings  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  !M6hler,  in  his  Sgmbollh  (1833),  upon  the 
contrasts  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism, were  met  by  Baur,  Nitzsch,  and  other 
Protestants.  Among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
in  this  department  may  be  mentioned  Swainson, 
Lumbv,  Caspar],  and  Schaff.  See  tlie  Litera- 
ture'in  the  Creeds  (N.Y.,  1878,  3  vols.)  by  the 
last>named.  Recent  works  in  this  department  of 
studv  are  G.  F.  Oehlek  :  Lehrbuck  d.  Si/mbolik; 
Tubingen,  1870 ;  K.  H.  G.  v.  Scheele:  T/ieologisk 
Symbolik;  Upsala,  1876  sqq.,  German  translation, 
Gotha,  1880-81,  3  vols.;  B.  AVendt  :  Symbolik 
der  romkch-katholkcken  Kirclie,  Gotha,  1880. 

SYMBOLUM  APOSTOLICUM.  See  Apos- 
tles' Ckeki). 

SYMMACHIANS  was  the  name  of  a  sect  which 
lived  in  Rome,  and  taught  that  the  human  body 
■was  created,  not  by  God,  but  by  the  Devil,  and 
was  consequently  to  be  misused  in  every  way 
possible.  The  origin  of  the  sect  is  doubtful,  — 
whether  founded  by  that  Symmachus  who  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  or  by  some 
other  Symmaclius.  In  the  time  of  Augustine  it 
was  rapidly  disappearing.  See  Contra  Cresconi- 
um,\.  31:  see  also  Piiilastrius  :  De  Hcerenibus, 
ed.  F;il>ririus,  II;iinbui-g.  1721.        NEUDECKER. 

SYMMACHUS,  Pope,'  498-514.  After  the  death 
of  .-Vna.statius  11.,  a  double  election  took  place; 
tlie  popular  party  in  Rome  electing  the  deacon 
Symmachus,  the  imperial  the  archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius.  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  called  in  as  umpire,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  Symmachus ;  but  it  w.as  several  years  before 
Laurentius  finally  yielded.  At  tlie  synods  of 
Rome  (in  .502,  503,  and  504),  Symmachus  intro- 
duced various  measures,  limiting  the  participation 
of  the  laity  in  the  Papal  election  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  property  of  the  Papal  see ;  so,  on 
the  whole,  his  government  tended  towards  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Papal  jxiwer.        NEUDECKER. 


SYMPHORIANUS,  a  Gallic  martyr  from  the 
reign  of  Aurelian  ;  d.  probalily  in  180.  He  was 
a  native  of  Autun  (Augusiwluinnii),  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  j'outli  of  distinguished  appearance 
and  excellent  education.  Having  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  statue  of  Berecynthia  (Cybele), 
he  was  carried  before  the  prefect  Heraclius ;  and 
as  lie  continued  repeating,  "I  am  a  Christian," 
and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  demands  of  the  reigning  Paganism,  lie  was 
decapiitated.  He  is  commemorated  on  Aug.  22. 
See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.  22,  and  Ruinaht  :  Ada 
prim.  mar/yru7n.  0.\S8. 

SYMPHOROSA,  a  Christian  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, a  tribune,  had  suffered  martyrdom.  She 
was  summoned  before  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
commanded  to  sacrifice,  and  partake  in  the  Pagan 
solemnities  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  imperial 
palace  at  Tibur.  As  she  refused,  she  and  her 
seven  sons  were  cruelly  tortured  and  killed.  They 
are  commemorated  on  July  18.  See  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, July  18,  and  Rdin.^RT:  Ada  primorum 
martyrum,  who  accepts  the  story  as  true,  though 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  what  is  else  known  of 
Hadrian.  gass. 

SYNACOCUE,  the  Great,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  denotes  the  council  first  appointed,  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, to  re-organize  the  religious  life,  institutions, 
and  literature  of  the  people.  Ezra,  if  he  was 
not  the  originator  of  that  council,  certainly  was 
its  president.  [Comp.,  against  this  view,  Graetz, 
in  Frankel's  Monatsschrifl,  Leipzig,  1857,  etc.,  pp. 
31  sq.,  61  sq.]  This  council  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  who  were  not  contempora- 
neous, but  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  transmitters 
of  tradition  from  Moses  and  Joshua  down  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just  (q.v.),  who,  according  to 
Pirke  Abotli  (i.  1),  was  the  last  surviving  member. 
As  to  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  see  the 
arts.  Canon  and  Bible-Text  (of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament), and  Scribes.  The  existence  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  [was  first  questioned  by  Richard 
Simon :  Hist.  Grit,  du  Vieux  Test.,  lib.  i.  cap. 
viii.];  then  by  .lacob  Alting,  who  was  followed 
by  Rau :  Diatribe  de  Synag.  Magna  [Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  1726],  pp.  42  sq. ;  Aurivillius:  De  Synag. 
vulgo  dicta  Magna  [ed.  J.  D.  Jlichaelis,  Gdttin- 
geii,  1790],  De  Wette,  and  others,  who  rejected 
it  as  one  of  the  inventions  of  tradition,  because  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Pliilo,  or  the  Seder 
Olam,  and  because  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  in 
the  tract  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Pirke  Aboth, 
which  belongs  to  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
On  the  other  hand,  scholars  like  Eiclihorn  (Ein- 
leitung,  i.  §  5),  Bertholdt  (Einleitung,  i.  pp.  66  sq.), 
Ewald  (Gesch.  Israel'.^,  ii.  192),  Jost  {Geschichle 
der  Israeliten,  iii.  pp.  43  sq.),  Zunz  (Gottesdienstl. 
Vortrdge,  p.  33),  maintain  that  there  is  much  his- 
torical truth  underlying  the  tradition  of  a  body 
of  men,  who,  between  the  time  when  prophecy 
was  about  to  die  out  and  the  Greek  period,  were 
leaders  among  the  Jewish  people,  transmitted  tra- 
dition, and  made  such  provision  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  that  the  law  of  God  again 
permeated  their  life.  But  the  name  "  Great  Syna- 
gogue "  was  probably  first  adopted  some  centuries 
later.  Whether  there  were  really  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  or  not  is  difficult  to  say.  We  must 
not,  however,  identify  the  Great  Sjmagogue  with 
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the  Great  Saiiliedriii  (q.v.),  or  take  it  as  its  original 
form,  as  does  Scbicl^ard  (De  jure  reg.  Uelir.,  i. 
part  2),  Witsiuji  {Misc.  tlisa.  ile  syneilr.,  §  28), 
J.  Hraun  {Sel.  Sacr.,  Anist.,  1700,  p.  505),  Sachs, 
Hei-zfeld,  lleideiibeiiii. 

Lit.  —  Hartman.v  :  Enge  Verbimlumi  d.  Allen 
Teslamertis,  pp.  120-160;  llKlDt.NiiEiM,  lu  Sluilien 
u.  Krililren,  1S53,  pp.  93  st].;  [GiiAETZ.  in  Fka.nk- 
KL'8  Mofialssclirij},lSo7,pp.  31-37,  01-70);  Dk- 
BENBOUKG  ;  HUtoire  cle  la  Pale.^line,  pp.  29-40 ; 
FUrst  :  Gesch.  Jes  Kanonn,  p.  22,  note;  A.  KuE- 
NEN  :  Over  <le  mannen  iter  groole  Si/niigoge,  Amster- 
dam, 1876  (reviewed  by  Holleulierg,  in  SchL'keu's 
Theolog.  Lileralurzeitung,  ls77,  col.  100  sq.)  ; 
Taylor  :  .Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  Camb., 
1877,  pp.  124  sq. ;  Drlmmond:  The  Jewish  Mes- 
siah. London,  1^77,  pp.  102  sq.].  leyrer. 

SYNAGOGUES  OF  THE  JEWS.  I.  Name, 
Okiui.n,  a.nd  Dkvki.divmk.nt  of  the  Sy.na- 
GOUUE. — .Synagogue  (tJreek,  .ii/nagogt)  is  the 
name  of  those  religious  assemblies,  which,  during 
the  post-exile  period,  existed  first  side  by  side 
with  the  sacrificial  service  in  the  temple,  and 
which,  after  its  existence,  were  substituted  for  it. 
Metonymicaliy,  synagogues  denote  also  "  places 
of  as-sembly."  After  Israel  had  lost,  not  only  its 
national  indi-|>endence,  but  also  its  national  sanc- 
tuary, the  .lews  were  anxious  to  pre.ser\e  the 
unity  in  faith,  doctrine,  and  life.  To  achieve  this, 
regular  a.ssemblies  were  inaugurated  on  certain 
days,  in  the  different  places  of  Palestine  where 
Jews  lived,  and  where  men  of  learning  expound- 
ed the  law.  Thus,  in  all  places  where  a  certain 
number  of  .Jews  lived,  synagogues  were  called 
into  existence,  which  afterwards  became  the  only 
hearer  and  banner  of  their  nationality.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law,  wherever  ten  .Jews  lived,  a 
house  of  assembly  was  to  be  erected.  At  the 
time  of  .Jesus,  not  onlv  each  city  in  Palestine, 
but  also  the  cities  of  tlie  diaspora,  had  each  at 
lea-st  one  synagogue.  Of  the  many  synagogues 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  temple  synagogue 
wa.s  the  most  famous. 

11.  Internal  Arrangement,  Worship,  etc., 
OF  THE  Synaoooue.  1.  The  liuilding. — Tak- 
ing the  temple  as  the  prototype,  and  following  the 
trailitional  explanation  of  words  in  Prov.  i.  21 
and  Ez.  ix.  !l  ("to  set  up"),  taken  to  mean  that 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be  raised  on  heights, 
the  Jewish  canons  decreed  that  synagogues  are 
to  be  built  u|>on  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  no  hou.se  is  to  be  allowed 
to  overtop  them.  Failing  of  a  connnanding  site, 
a  tall  pole  ro.se  from  the  roof  to  render  it  conspicu- 
ous. The  building  wa.s  commonly  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  district'  sometimes  it  was  built  by  a 
rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly 
pro.selyte.  The  river-side  oulsidi-  the  city  wa,s 
also  deemed  a  suitable  spot  for  building  the  .syna- 
gogue ;  lM-cau.se,  being  removed  from  the  noise  of  i 
the  city,  the  [leople  coidil  worship  (iod  without 
distraction,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  use 
of  pure  wat<T  for  immersions  and  other  religious 
exercises.  Often  .synagogues  were  erecU'd  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbins  or  holy  men.  The 
congregation  was  divided  —  men  on  one  side, 
women  on  thi'  other  —  by  a  low  partition,  five  or 
six  feet  high,  running  between  them  (Philo:  De 
Vita  Contim/iL,  ii.  476).  In  modern  svnagoguea 
the  separation  i.i  made  more  complete  by  placing 


the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  oft  by 
lattice-work  (Leo  Mutin:  De  cerem.  Jutl..  10,  4). 
When  the  building  was  finished,  it  was  .set  apart, 
as  the  temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of 
dedication.  From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated 
character.  No  one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a 
short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased  to  be  used,  the  build- 
ing w  ius  not  to  l>e  applied  to  any  base  purpose, 
might  not  be  turned,  e.g.,  into  a  bath,  a  laundry, 
or  a  tannery.  A  scraper  stood  outside  the  door, 
that  men  might  rid  thems«-lves,  before  they  en- 
tered, of  any  thing  that  would  be  defiling. 

2.  Furniture.  —  In  oldest  times  the  people  proba- 
bly stood  in  the  synagogue  (Xeh.  vii.  5,  7),  or  sat 
upon  the  Hoor.  But  there  were  also  armchairs, 
or  seats  of  honor,  for  the  elders  of  the  .synagogue, 
the  doctors  of  the  law,  etc.  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  0; 
Mark  xii.  39;  Luke  xi.  43;  Jas.  ii.  2,  3).  They 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  ark  containing  the 
law,  or  at  the  Jerusalem  end  ;  and  there  distin- 
guished jiersons  sat  with  tlieir  faces  to  the  people, 
while  the  congregation  stood  facing  both  these 
honorable  ones  and  the  ark.  Besides  the  rostrum 
or  platform,  capable  of  containing  several  persons 
(Neh.  viii.  4,  ix.  4),  there  was  a  reading-desk,  on 
wliich  the  sacred  scrolls  were  laid.  These  scrolls 
were  wrapiied  in  linen  or  silk  wrappers,  often 
adorned  with  letters  or  other  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  were  kept  in  the  wooden  chest,  or 
ark,  or  sanctuarv.  In  some  synagogues  there  was 
also  a  second  cliest  for  the  rolls  of  the  prophets, 
and  where  damaged  rolls  were  preserved.  There 
were,  moreover,  a  perpetual  light,  and  lamps 
brought  by  the  people,  which  were  lighted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbath,  i.e.,  on  Friday  evening. 
To  the  furniture  also  belonged  alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  also  notice-boards,  on  which  were 
written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  put 
out  of  the  synagogue. 

3.  Time.i  )ij'  Worship.  —  Besides  on  sabbaths 
and  festivals,  the  people  also  met  on  Monday  and 
Thursday,  which  were  tlie  two  market-days  in 
the  week. 

4.  Liturgi/,  or  Order  of  Service. —  (1)  The  pray- 
ers whicli  took  the  place  of  the  daily  .sacrifices 
were  offered  up  also  at  those  liours  when  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  made.  As  on  sabbaths  and 
festivals  additional  sacrifices  were  offered  besides 
tlie  usual,  so,  likewi.se,  additional  prayers  were 
added  to  the  regular  ones.  The  main  part  of 
the  daily  service  w.is  the  .Sheiiia  and  the  eighteen 
bci  edictions.  The  prayer  was  followeil  on  tlie 
sabbath  and  festivals  by  (2)  the  reading  of  the 
section  of  the  law,  which  was  originally  divided 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  .sections,  or  parashi- 
ynth.  After  the  section  of  the  law  (3),  a  .section 
from  the  prophets,  or  J/aphtarah,  wius  read ;  then 
came  (4)  the  humihj,  exposition,  or  derasha.  The 
si-rvice  closed  (5)  with  the  Item  diction,  to  which 
the  congregation  responded  bv  saying  "  Amen." 

III.  Okkicers  ok  the  !>YNA(;<«irK. — The 
synagogues  were  governed  by  the  elders  (Luke 
vii.  3),  who  were  presided  over  by  the  ruler  of  the 
.synagogue  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Murk  v.  3.'i;  .loliii  vii. 
48;  LuKe  viii.  41 ;  .\cts  xiii.  l.'i),  and  eniistitiited 
the  l(K-al  .Saiiheilriii.  To  give  unity  ami  liarinniiy 
to  the  worship,  oiK^  wjis  <lelegaU'd  to  go  up  l>cf<in' 
till'  ark  to  coniluct  divine  service,  lie  wa.s  called 
shaliach  zibur,  i.e.,  the  legat*)  of  the  eoiigregation. 
There  was  also  the  chazian,  or  sexton  of  the  syua- 
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gogufc,  who  had  tlie  care  of  tlie  furniture,  to  open 
the  doors,  to  clean  tlie  synagogue,  to  light  the 
lamps,  etc.  Other  officers  were  the  almoners,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  1  sq.); 
and  they  had  to  be  "  men  of  honesty,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people."  We 
nuist  also  mention  the  Ten  Batlanim  [or  "  Men 
of  Leisure  "],  who  were  independent  of  business, 
because  they  had  private  means,  or  were  stipendi- 
aries of  the  congregation.  They  had  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  services,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  hours. 

Lit.  —  ViTRiNGA  :  De  Si/nagoya  Fe^ere,  Frane- 
ker,  1696 ;  H.\rtma.nx  :  Die  enge  Verbimlung  des 
Alten  Testaments  {\'6'i\),-p]i.22o-i'7Q;  ZuNZ:  Die 
gottesdientlichen  Vorlriige  der  Juden  (1832),  pp. 
1-12,  .329-360;  IIerzfeld:  Gesckichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  iii.  129-137,  183-226;  Jost:  Gesckichte 
des  Judenthums,  i.  168  sq.;  [Keil,  Handbuch  der 
bibl.  Archdologie,  i.  152-154,  422  sq. ;  De  Wette  : 
Lehrbuch  derhebr.-jUd.  Archdologie  (4tli  ed.,  1864), 
pp.  369-374;  Hausr.\th:  Zeitgeschichte,  i.7\-75; 
Haneberg  :  Die  reliyiSsen  AlterthUmer  der  Bibel 
(1869),  pp.  349-355,  582-587  ;  Brown:  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  i.  590  sq. ;  Allen  :  Modern  Judaism, 
ch.xix.;  Schurer:  Handb.  der Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichte  (1875),  pp.  464  sq.  See  also  Pri- 
DEAUX:  An  Historical  Connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  London,  1716,  3  vols,  (best  edi- 
tion by  AVheeler,  last  edition,  1876,  2  vols.),  i. 
pp.  324-327  ;  Pick  :  arts.  "  Shema  "  and  "  She- 
moneh  Esreh,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cychjpcedia,  s.v.].  LEYKER. 

SYNCELLUS  (one  who  shares  his  cell  with 
another)  denotes,  generally,  the  visitant  of  one  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  had  several  syncelli,  of  whom 
the  first  (protosgncellus)  at  one  time  even  ranked 
before  the  metropolitans.  Syncelli  were  also 
known  in  the  AVest. 

SYNCRETISM  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin, 
though  of  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  literature, 
referring  to  a  saying  about  the  Cretians,  —  that 
they  were  very  much  disposed  to  wage  war  against 
each  other,  but  immediately  made  peace,  and 
joined  hands,  when  attacked  by  foreigners.  It 
was  brought  into  currency  again  by  Erasmus  (see 
his  letter  of  April  22,  1519,  to  IMelanchthon),  and 
became  quite  commonly  used  by  the  Reformers, 
denoting,  not  exactly  a  compromise  between  dif- 
ferent tenets,  but  a  union  on  the  basis  of  such 
tenets  as  were  common  to  both  parties.  (See 
Zwingli  :  O/tjK,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  vii. 
p.  390,  and  Butzer's  letter  to  Zwingli  of  Feb.  6, 
1531.)  -At  first  it  was  indifferently  used,  both  in 
a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
wished  to  suppress  Protestantism,  but  not  to  com- 
promise with  it,  and  who  feared  more  than  any 
thing  an  agreement  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed,  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  appella- 
tion, "a  syncretist,"  the  meaning  of  a  religion- 
monger  ;  and  that  sense  the  word  afterwards 
retained.  During  the  seventeenth  century  its 
compass  became  somewhat  circumscribed.  First, 
all  attempts  at  union  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  then  all  attempts  at  union  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Uefoi  nied,  w  ere  excluded  ; 
and  finally  the  word  came  to  designate  simply  a 
principle  within  the  pale  of  Lutheran  tlieology, — 


the  principle  of  moderation,  expansion,  develop- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  stiff  and 
stationary  orthodoxy 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion two  opposite  tendencies  are  discernible :  one 
starting  from  the  axiom  that  all  truth  is  one,  and 
consequently  condemning  toleration  of  different 
opinions  as  laxity;  and  the  other  moving  along 
upon  the  conviction  that  all  true  religion  is  love, 
and  consequently  striving  after  reconciliation  and 
harmony.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury those  two  tendencies  clashed  against  each 
other ;  and  the  result  was  a  sharp  and  Viitter  literary 
contest,  known  as  the  "  Syncrctistic  Controcersy." 
The  situation  is  very  vividly  characterized  by  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Charenton  (1631)  and 
the  criticism  which  those  decrees  called  forth. 
Some  French-Reformed  congregations  asked  the 
synod  whether  Lutherans  living  among  them 
could  be  baptized,  married,  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  etc.,  in  their  churches,  without  first  ab- 
juring their  specifically  Lutheran  tenets;  and  the 
synod  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  the 
Roman  Catholics  raised  a  huge  cry,  stigmatizing 
such  indifference  to  religious  divergences  as  mere 
atheism.  (See  Francis  Veron  :  Mcthodes  de  trailer 
des  conlrorerses  de  religion,  1G38.)  The  controversy 
proper,  however,  began  a  little  later,  and  was 
carried  on  in  another  field.  It  broke  out  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1645),  and  raged  till  the  death 
of  Calixtus  (1656).  Renewed  by  the  Colloquies 
of  Cassel  and  Berlin  (1661),  it  went  on  till  the 
secular  governments  conmianded  silence  (in  1669); 
and  once  more  it  finally  burst  forth  during  the 
last  years  of  Calovius'  life  (1675-86). 

Considering  the  reciprocal  hatred  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  among  his  subjects 
as  a  national  calamity,  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of 
Poland  arranged  a  religious  disputation  between 
the  two  pai'ties  at  Thorn  in  1645.  As  delegates 
from  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany  were 
also  invited,  intrigues  immediately  began.  The 
Saxon  theologians,  representatives  of  the  strictest 
orthodoxy,  were  eager  to  prevent  any  theologian 
of  the  I'lelmsfadt  school,  whose  tendency  was 
syncrctistic,  from  being  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  colloquy ;  and  they  succeeded.  So,  though 
Calixtus,  the  head  of  the  school,  was  elected  for 
Dautzig,  they  managed  to  have  the  election  can- 
celled. He  was  present,  however,  at  Thorn ;  and 
he  was  seen  to  converse  freely  with  the  Reformed 
theologians,  even  to  walk  along  with  them  in  the 
streets,  and  to  visit  them  in  their  lodgings.  Such 
a  scandal  could  not,  of  course,  be  tolerated.  The 
colloquy  over,  and  no  result  arrived  at,  the  Saxon 
theologians  issued  a  memoir  (Dec.  29,  1646),  in 
which  they  accused  the  Ilelmstadt  theologians  of 
undermining  the  Lutheran  Church  by  their  nov- 
elties. Calixtus  answered  (Feb.  26,  1647),  char- 
acterizing the  accusation  as  an  infamous  calumny. 
The  Saxon  theologians  now  seized  upon  every, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  deviation  of  Calixtus 
from  the  traditional  Lutheran  system,  and  made 
the  most  po.ssible  out  of  it,  shrewdly  calculating, 
that,  if  they  could  prove  him  to  be  unsound,  the 
inference  would  be  irresistible  that  his  modera- 
tion towards  the  Reformed  was  pernicious.  They 
sent  a  hail-storm  of  attacks  down  upon  lum,  — 
little  tracts,  and  heavy  quartos  of  sixteen  hundred 
pages,  Latin  and  German  (IU'lsemann  :  Dialysis 
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apologelica  problematis  Catixttni,  etc.,  1649,  Judi- 
num  de  Calixtino  desiderio,  etc.,  1650,  C'atixtiiiische 
Gewissenswumi,  105-1;  Calovius  :  Cuturideralio 
nova  theolof/ioe  Helm,  etc.,  1649,  Syncretismus  Ca- 
lixtinus,  1653).  But  C'alixtus  was  prompt  in  an- 
swering (De  ijuestionibus,  etc.,  1649;  Appendix, 
1650;  Verauticorlunr/en,  1651).  Political  passions 
»nd  interests  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
troversj-.  Jealous  of  Brandenburg  and  tlie  Pa- 
latinate, the  supports  of  the  Kcforiiied  Church  in 
Germany  and  of  .syncretism  in  German  theology, 
the  elector  of  Saxonv  attempted  to  deal  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  (lermany  a  deadly  blow  by 
preventing  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  from  placing 
it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  failed.  .\s  liead  of  the  Corpus  Ecangelicorum, 
he  then  sent  an  admonitory  letter  to  the  three 
princes  who  maintained  the  univereity  of  Helin- 
Btadt,  but  received  a  very  sharp  answer.  Finally 
the  .Saxon  theologians  summed  up  their  com- 
plaints against  C'alixtus  in  ninety-eight  heretical 
propositions  culled  from  his  writings,  and  a  new 
shower  of  polemics  burst  over  him.  In  one  j-ear 
(1655)  Calovius  published  Ilarmonia  Calixliiio- 
hceretica  (twelve  hundred  pages  in  quarto),  Syslema 
locorum  (two  lieavy  volumes  in  octavo),  and  Fides 
veterutn.  The  death  of  C'alixtus,  however,  brought 
about  a  kind  of  armistice. 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  satisfactory  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  sub- 
jects, the  landgrave  of  Ilesse  invited  two  pro- 
lessors  from  the  Reformed  faculty  of  Marburg, 
and  two  from  the  Lutheran  faculty  of  Rinteln, 
to  a  colloijuy  at  Cassel,  July  1-9,  1001.  The 
colloquy  proved  a  success,  "the  Brcvis  relalio 
which  was  issued  at  its  clo.se,  though  it  nowhere 
concealed  the  actually  existing  differences  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
everj'where  emphasized  their  fundamental  har- 
mony ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  was  received 
with  great  favor  throughout  the  Reformed  Church. 
Quite  othi-rwi.se  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
faculty  of  Rinteln  wa.s  filled  with  pupils  of  C'a- 
lixtus; and  their  moderation  at  the;  colloquy  of 
Cassel  was  by  the  strictly  orthodox  party  consid- 
ered a  tn-asonous  surrender  of  the  very  principles 
of  Lutheranisiii.  The  faculty  of  Wittenlierg, 
comj)oscd  of  Calovius,  Quenst^/dt,  Deut.schniann, 
etc.,  sent  a"violent  harangue  to  Rinteln  {Epicri- 
sis  de  colloipiio  Cannellanu),  March  12,  10(f2,  aixJ 
received  an  answer  f)f  the  same  character  (Epislola 
apologelica),  Dec.  18,  1062.  Calovius  again  de- 
scemled  into  the  arena  with  a  (lernian  book 
(Grilndlic/iir  licweui)  of  a  thousand  ]iages,  and  a 
Latin  liook  (Anltwohigin)  of  seven  hundred  pages  ; 
and  once  more  tlie  Syncretistic  Controversy  w.is 
raging.  .Meanwhile,  the  elector  of  ISrandenburg, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  lamlgrave,  de- 
termined to  try  the  same  experiment,  and  arranged 
a  colloquy  in  Ilerlin.  But  tlie  Lutherans  were  un- 
willing and  suspicious:  and  the  colloiiny  dragged 
on  from  September,  lOO'J,  to  May,  lOO:'),  without 
any  result.  On  Sept.  10,  1004,  the  elector  issued 
a  Jccree  forbidding  all  discuHsinn  of  the  |K>nit.H  in 
question  from  the  pulpit,  lK->iiles  taking  other 
measures  for  tlieestnbliNhiiienI  of  pi-ace  ami  order. 
-VU  ministers  were  denmnded  t<i  sign  the  edict; 
and  those  who  ri'fusi-il  —  as,  fur  instance,  I'aul 
Gerhardt  —  were  dismis.s<'d.  In  the  same  year 
the  faculty  of  Wittenberg  published  the  C'onsilia 


theotogica  Wilehergensia,  containing  the  famous 
Consensus  repetitus  Jidei  rere  Lutherance,  which 
aimed  directly  at  the  pupils  of  Calixtus.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  idea  of  Calovius  to  represent  the 
theology  of  the  school  of  IlelmstUdt,  not  only  as 
a  deviation  from  true  Lutheranism,  but  as  a  new 
religion,  not  protected  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
The  situation  became  critical.  The  syncretista 
found  an  able  defender  in  Fr.  L'.  Calixtus,  a  son 
of  their  late  lea<ler,  who  in  1667  published  his 
Jh'iiioiislratio  lifiuidifsiriui  against  the  Consensus. 
But  he  was  attacked  by  jEgidius  Strauch  with 
such  an  asperity  and  coarseness,  that  he  had  to 
go  to  the  civil  courts  for  protection.  A  libel-suit 
j  was  instituted,  and  the  procedure  caused  great  and 
.  widespread  scandal.  At  tliat  moment  the  elector 
interfered  (1609),  and  commanded  botli  parties  to 
:  keep  silent. 

I  During  the  period  of  quiet  which  followed, 
]  from  1069  to  1675,  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  of  Saxe- 
'  Altenburg,  made  great  exertions  in  order  to  effect 
!  a  reconciliation  between  the  STOcretists  and  the 
orthodox  party,  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed churches.  The  memoir  of  .Spener,  dated 
May  31.  1070,  made  a  deep  impression;  and  his 
practical  suggestions  pointed  in  the  same  direc- 
,  tion  as  the  duke's  schemes.  But  all  hopes  of 
!  peace  were  finally  wrecked  on  the  .stubbornness 
of  Calovius.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Duke  Ernst,  he  began  the  controversy  again. 
1  -Attacks  and  counter-attacks  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  in  Latin  and  German,  in  verse  and 
pro.se.  The  satirical  comedy,  Trimiiph  us  concord  ire, 
which  was  acted  in  Wittenberg  by  the  students 
at  some  university-festival,  became  very  famous. 
The  author  was  imprisoned,  tlie  printer  was  fined, 
and  the  elector  saw  fit  to  revive  the  laws  forbid- 
ding the  publication  of  controversial  writings. 
But  Calovius  continued :  he  wrote  anonymously 
or  pseudonymouslv.  His  principal  work  from 
this  i^eriod  is  his  Ifisloria  si/ncrelislica,  which  ap- 

feared  in  1082,  without  name,  or  place,  or  date. 
t  was  not  confiscated  ;  but  its  sale  was  prohibited, 
and  that  measure  seems  to  have  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  him.  As  the  counterpart  of  the 
Uisloria  syncrelislica,  and  closing  the  whole  con- 
troversy, may  be  considered  Fit.  U.  Calixtus' 
Via  ad  pacem,  Helmstiidt,  1700.  See,  besides  the 
works  quoted  above,  H.  SciiMin:  Geschichle 
(I.  syidiilislisclien  SirciligkeiUn,  Eriangen,  1846; 
TliOl.t'CK  :  /Had.  Leben  d.  17.  Jahrhund.,  1854, 
2  vols.,  Leitenszeugen  d.  luth.  Kirche,  Berlin, 
1S59,  A'irc/</.  Leben  d.  17.  Jahrhund.,  Berlin,  1801  ; 

I  (lASS  :  Geschichle  d.  protest.  Doginatik,  Berlin,  vol. 
ii.,  l.S,57.  HENKK. 

SYNERGISM  is  a  sublimated   t>-]ie   of   Senii- 
Pelagianism,  and  had  for  its  representatives  Eras- 

I  muB,  and  specially  Melanchthon  and  his  school. 
Proteslant   theology    in    its   first   stage   wiis   the 

'strictest  Augiistiniani.sm.  Luther  taught  that 
the  fall  renderi-d  man  iiica|^able  of  all  gond,  and 
incoiiipi'tent  to  contribute  any  lliiiig  towards  his 
conversion.  In  his  Euarrat'io  in  /'.<.  xc.  (1511) 
he  says,  "  In  spiritual  matters,  so  fur  as  the  .sdiil's 
salvation  is  concerned,  man  is  like  a  ]>illarof  salt, 
liki-  Lot's  wife,  yi>a.  like  a  clod  ami  stone,  a  dead 
jiicture,  using  neither  moiilli  nor  eyes,  mind  nor 
lieart."  Conversion  is  solely  tlw  act  of  divine 
grace.     Melanchthon   held  to  this  view  at  first. 

i  In  his  Z.OCI  of  1621  he  s|H-aks  of  the  will  as  dea- 
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titute  of  all  freedom,  and  of  a  man's  works  which 
seem  to  be  good  as  only  "  the  cursed  fruit  of  a 
cursed  tree "  (arlmri^  maleilicloe).  As  a  conse- 
quence, Luther  taught  [in  his  earlier  period]  the 
stiict  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  did  also  Me- 
lanchthon,  who  says,  "  All  things  which  happen, 
happen  bj-  necessity,  according  to  divine  predes- 
tination," —  tlie  treachery  of  Judas,  as  well  as  the 
conversion  of  Paul.  This  was  the  theology  of 
Melanchthon's  head,  not  of  his  heart;  and  in  the 
third  series  of  his  Loci  (1543)  sin  is  regarded  as 
the  work  of  the  Devil  and  the  human  will.  God 
is  not  the  cause  of  it.  Man  abused  his  freedom 
of  will,  and  a  certain  measure  of  will-power  re- 
mained to  him  after  the  fall.  Three  agents  are 
active  in  every  truly  good  deed,  —  the  word  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  which  is 
called  the  "  power  of  seeking  after  grace  "  {facul- 
tas  sese  applkandi  ad  graliam).  This  theory  of 
co-operation  between  God  and  man  got  the  name 
of  synergism.  It  prevailed  in  the  Leipzig  Inte- 
rim. "  God  does  not  deal  with  man  as  with  a 
block,  but  draws  him,  so  that  his  will  co-operates." 
Pfeffinger,  professor  in  Leipzig,  in  his  De  liberlale 
voluntatis  hum.  qua:-:tiones  (Leip.,  1555),  advocated 
this  view,  but  was  caustically  opposed  by  Am.s- 
dorff.  Then  Flacius  took  up  the  controversy,  in 
his  Refutation  of  Pfefpnger's  Propositions  (1558), 
declaring  that  man  is  absolutely  passive  (pure 
passire)  in  conversion.  Man  has  no  more  part 
in  it  than  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  in  the  work  of 
the  artist  who  forms  out  of  them  a  statue.  The 
campaign  of  the  anti-synergists  was  organized  at 
the  recently  founded  universitj'  of  Jena,  whither 
Flacius  was  called  in  1557.  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig represented  the  synergistic  theory.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Weimar 
Confutationshuch  {Illustrissimi  principis  ac  Domini, 
Dom.  J.  Fridcrici  II.  .  .  .  confutalio  et  condemnatio 
prmcipuarum  corruptelarum,  sectarum  et  errorum  hoc 
tempore  grassantium,  1559)  was  prepared,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  ajgis  of  strict  Lutheranism,  and 
forced  upon  the  pastors,  etc.  Melanchthon  read 
it  with  great  pain.  Strigel,  liowever,  one  of  the 
professors  at  Jena,  and  a  synergist,  had  a  public 
discussion  with  his  colleague  Flacius  at  Weimar 
(August,  1560).  He  insisted  upon  man's  freedom 
of  will,  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Flacius  declared  that  man  was  in  more 
wretched  plight  than  a  stick  of  wood  ;  for  by 
nature  he  can  will  the  bad,  and  the  bad  only. 
He  sins  "  necessarily  and  inevitably."  According 
to  the  Confutationshuch,  Strigel  should  have  been 
condenmed,  but  was  not.  Flacius  was  strength- 
ened by  Wigand,  a  pugnacious  genius  of  acerbity 
rarely  equalled.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  parties 
were  for  a  tinu;  in  the  balance.  The  duke  favored 
the  synergists,  and  started,  thereby,  a  howl  on  the 
part  of  the  Flacians,  wlio  reminded  him  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  forty  children  <levoured  by  the  bears, 
etc.,  and  called  .Strigel  the  voracious  wolf.  etc. 
Strigel  was  restored  to  his  place  at  the  univer- 
sity; but,  called  upon  to  sign  .Stiissel's  Dictaralion 
(Cothurnus  Stoesselii),  he  refused,  and  escaped  to 
Leipzig,  rejecting  all  overtures  (Oct.  17,  11502)  for 
his  return  to  the  university  (of  ,Jena),  which  he 
had  built  up.  Stossel's  Declaration  was  not  or- 
thodox enough,  and  forty  preachers  who  spoke 
out  against  it  were  exiled.  Selnecker,  Freihub, 
and  Sahnuth,  all  Melanchthouians,  were  called  to 


Jena;  but  a  new  duke  ascended  the  throne,  1567, 
and  they  retired.  AVigand,  Coelestin,  Hesshu- 
sius,  and  Kirchuer  were  substituted  for  them,  all 
Flacians.  The  duke  had  the  so-called  corpus 
doctrines  Thuringicum  put  together,  according  to 
which  not  the  least  spark  (jie  scintillula  fjuidcm) 
of  spiritual  power  remained  to  man  after  the  fall. 
The  human  will  is  aUsolutely  incompetent  to 
good,  hard  as  stone.  It  only  has  a  passive 
capacity  to  be  converted  by  divine  gi-ace.  Con- 
version is  nothing  less  than  "resuscitation  from 
spiritual  death."  The  Formula  of  Concord  fol- 
lowed, and  by  its  declaration  about  the  will,  which 
pleased  the  Flacians,  closed  the  controversy.  See 
Walch  :  Religionsstreitigkeiten  innerhalb  d.  luther- 
ischen  Kirche,  Jena,  1730-39,  5  vols.,  i.  60,  iv.  86; 
Planck  :  GescMchte  des  protestanlischen  Lehrhe- 
grifs,  Leipzig,  1781-1800;  Preger:  M.  Flacius 
Ilhjricus,  etc.,  Erlangen,  18C1  (pp.  104-L'27); 
[lioDGE  :  Theology,  ii.  720  sq. ;  Shedd  :  History 
of  the  Chri.'itian  Doctrine,  ii.  40, 273].    G.  FR.VNK. 

SYNESIUS,  b.  about  375,  at  Cyrene,  the  capital 
of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis;  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Alexandria,  and  became  a  passionate 
disciple  of  Hypatia.  In  397  or  398  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  wliich  Cyrene  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  on  that  occasion  he  delivered 
before  the  Emperor  Arcadius  his  celebrated 
speech.  On  Kingship  (edited  by  Krabinger,  Greek 
and  German,  IStiinich,  1825).  He  staid  two  years 
in  Constantinople,  but  returned  home  in  400, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  of 
which  he  had  given  a  description,  AiyvTtTioi  (edited 
bj'  Krabinger,  Greek  and  German,  Salzbach,  1835). 
For  several  years  he  staid  on  his  estates,  occupied 
with  agriculture  and  the  chase,  studying  philoso- 
phy, and  writing  hymns,  Neo-Platonic  and  pom- 
pous :  in  short,  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  refined 
elegance.  In  409  or  410  the  people  of  Ptolemais 
elected  him  —  the  Pagan  philosopher,  a  married 
man — their  bishop;  "and  after  some  hesitation 
he  accepted.  Materials  for  the  explanation  of 
this  singular  fact  are  found  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  immediately 
after  his  election.  He  speaks  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  with  the  greatest  reverence.  He  con- 
siders it  as  something  divine;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it  he  declares  himself  willing  to  give  up  his 
fields,  his  garden,  the  chase,  all  his  amusements. 
But  he  will  not  give  up  his  wife,  and  he  caimot 
give  up  his  philosophical  ideas.  Theophilus, 
though  at  times  a  most  stubborn  and  vindictive 
adherent  of  strict  orthodoxy,  gave  his  consent ; 
and  Synesius  was  consecrated.  Very  .soon,  how- 
ever, after  entering  upon  his  office,  he  came  into 
conflict  with  the  prefect  of  the  province,  Aiidro- 
nicus.  It  .seems  that  the  ciiurch  was  liable  to 
misuse  its  right  of  asylum  :  and  it  seems  that  An- 
dronicus  fell  into  the' opjiosite  extreme,  trying  to 
cancel  the  right  altogether.  Synesius  finally  ex- 
communicated him,  and  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  is  still  extant.  It  gives  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  the  dreary  and  unhappy  life  he  led, 
unable  to  fulfil  his  new  duties,  and  abandoned  by 
his  old  friends ;  and  new  calamities  —  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  his  children,  etc.  — 
made  it  still  wor.se.  He  seems  to  have  died  in 
414,  at  all  events  before  the  cruel  death  of  Hypa- 
tia in  415  or  416.  His  roUccted  works  first  ap- 
peared at  Liege,  1612,  and  again  in  1633.     See 
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ClaL'sex:  De  Synesio,  Copenhagen,  1S31 ;  B. 
KoLBK  :  Synesius  als  Physiter  und  Aslronom,  Ber- 
lin. 1850;  TlliLo:  Comment,  in  Syn.  hymn.,  Halle, 
l)?4i?-43;  r\'oLKMANX :  Synesius  ron  Ki/rene,  Ber- 
lin, 18C9.  His  hymns  were  edited  by  J.  Flahi, 
Tiibin;;f  n,  1875,  and  all  his  works  translated  into 
Frent-h  l>y  II.  OnuoN,  with  biographical  and  criti- 
cal i.r.-;':i."i-,  Paris,  1.S7S].  \v.  MCiLLEK. 

SYNOD,  The  Holy.     See  KissiA. 

SYNODS.     S,,- C.iscii.. 

SYRIA,  AND  MISSIONS  TO  SYRIA.  I.  His- 
torical Skktiii.  —  Syria  is  called  Bur-esh  Sham 
bv  the  .\rabs,  who  include  in  the  title  Palestine 
(('ilistln).  The  name  Syria  is  derived  from  Tsur, 
or  Sur  (Tyre).  The  6reeks  early  l>ecanie  ac- 
quainted with  that  city,  and  gave  its  name  to 
tne  country.  .\t  a  remote  era  the  Arani:cans  had 
founded  (lolitical  communities  in  Syria;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  .\ram,  Dameshk  (Damascus),  and 
Aram-Zobaii  (the  Bukaa),  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Damascenes  long  held  the 
northeni  part  of  .Syria.  I'luenicia  attained  its 
ereatest  power  about  B.C.  10-30,  and  continued 
in  almost  uninterrupted  pros|)erity  five  hundred 
years.  During  the  period  of  the  judges,  Syria 
was  more  or  less  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Pharaolis;  and  David  extended  his  dominions 
over  Damascus  and  Hainath. 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  (530  B.C.)  until  the 
rise  of  the  Grecian  power,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap,  resident  in 
Dama.scus. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  (3:5:J  B.C.),  Syria,  Phce- 
nicia,  and  Palestine  vieldtMl  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  excepting  TjTe  and  .Vscalon. 

After  tlie  dc'ath  of  Alexander,  Syria  continued 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  for  sixty  years, 
and  then  wils  conquered  by  the  .Seleucidie,  who 
held  it  until  143,  the  era  of  the  Maccabees. 

In    B.C.   31   Syria   pa.Hsed    under  the    Roman 

Joke,  Herod  the  Great  being  made  king  of  the 
ews.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70 
A.D.),  Juda'a  was  attacheil  U>  the  province  of 
Syria;  and,  soon  after,  Syria  and  I'alestine  were 
placed  under  the  direct  dominion  of  a  Koman 
prefect,  Antioch  In-ing  the  seat  of  government. 

In  this  state  the  country  continued  under  the 
Roman  an<l  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  Muslim 
conciuest  in  A.D.  031. 

Christianity  wa.s  established  under  Constan- 
tinu;  and  the  "extent,  wealth,  and  architectural 
taHte  of  the  Christians  "  in  the  sub.H«'<|Uent  j>eriod 
may  U-  inferreil  from  the  splendid  rums  of  their 
churches  in  every  part  of  .Syria.  The  finest 
mosques  in  Dam.iscuH,  BeirOt,  and  TriiKili,  the 
Aksa  in  .Jeru.salem,  and  the  .Vgia  .Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, were  Christian  churches. 

In  .\.l).  li'l!)  Damascus  was  made  capital  of  the 
Mohammedan  Kmnire.  Syria  wa.s  full  of  splendid 
cities,  such  as  .VntUM-h,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Ileli- 
0|>olis,  .Apainea,  (ierasa,  Bostra,  Am'alon,  anil 
Ca-sarea;  but  under  tin-  blight  of  Islam  these  all 
fell  into  decay,  and  l)ama.Hcus  alone  remains 
prosjM.-rous. 

In  7.50,  under  the  Abassides,  the  Calijihate  re- 
moved to  Cufa,  and  then  to  Bagdad  ;  Syrni  l>ecorn- 
ing  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohammudan  Empire. 


In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Fatiniite  dynasty  of  Egypt;  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Syria  was  invaded 
l>y  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  annexed  to  their 
em|>ire. 

The  [leriod  of  the  Crusades  continued  from 
A.D.  1099  until  A.D.  1291,  when  Acre  was  taken 
b\  the  .Mamelake  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  period 
.Syria  sutfered  from  the  fierce  wars  of  the  "  Shep- 
herd hordes  of  Tartary,"  and  their  brethren  the 
Tartar  Slav  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  1401  Tiinur 
the  Tartar  (Tamerlane)  invaded  the  countiy,  burnt 
Antioch,  Emessa,  Baalbek,  and  Dama^us,  and 
either  ma.ssacred  their  inhabitants,  or  sold  them 
into  slaveiy. 

In  1517  Syria  and  Palestine  were  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultan.  Selim  I.,  and  have  continued 
under  Turkish  rule  to  this  day,  declining  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  until  the  people  of  the  interior 
provinces  sunk  to  the  lowest  ix)int  of  intellectual 
and  moral  degradation. 

In  1832  Ibrahim  Pacha  conquered  Syria  for 
his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  but  was  expelled  by 
the  English  in  1841,  and  Syria  restored  to  the 
Porte. 

II.  The  Land. — Syria  and  Palestine  lie  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending 
from  Egyjit  and  the  Sinaitic  desert  on  the  south 
to  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  north,  and 
reaching  from  31°  to  36°  30'  north  latitude.    The 

\  length  of  the  country  is  300  miles,  and  its  breadth 

j  from  CO  to  100  miles ;  its  area  being  about  28,000 

I  square  miles. 

'  A  mountain  chain,  under  different  names,  runs 
through  the  land  from  north  to  south,  being  in- 

,  tersected  at  different  points,  thus  farming  distinct 
ranges.  From  the  wilderness  north  of  Beersheba, 
the  foot-hills  rise  to  mountains  about  Hebron  ; 

\  and  the  broken,  undulating  range  extends  north- 

1  west  to  the  headland  of  Carmel.  North  of  tlie 
Carmel  range  lies  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 

I  extends  through  to  the  Jordan.     Over  this  plaiu 

'  a  railway  route  has  just  been  surveyed. 

North  of  Esdraelon  the  range  continues  broad 
and  broken,  to  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Litany, 
which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Tyre.  Beyond 
the   Litany   rises  the    noble    range   of   I^banon, 

'  which  runs  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  varying 
in  height  from  four  thou.saml  to  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and  breaking  down  north-easi  of  Tri]>oli  into 
a  bro.id  plain,  wiiicli  sweeps  from  the  .sea  east- 
ward to  the  Orontes  at  Hums  and  Hamalli,  form- 
ing the  "entrance  of  Ilaniath,"  mentioned  by 
Moses  as  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
lsriM-1  (Num.  xxxiv.  8).  North  of  this  plain 
rises  the  .Ji-bel  el  Husn,  the  .suuthern  si^ur  of  the 
Nusairlyili  range,  anciently  lian/i/lu.i  Mons,  which 
extends  north,  and  termimit«-8  in  the  beautiful 
conical  |H'ak  of  Mount  Casius  at  the  mouth  of 
the  OronU's. 

North  of  the  Oronti's  the  range  is  known  as 
(iawar  Dat;h,  the  .imiinus  of  Ptolemy,  which  ex- 
tends north  fifty  miles  to  Mount  Taurus. 

The  chain  of  .\nti-Lebanon  rises  in  the  plain 
of  Hanutth,  aluiut  twenty  miles  ea.-it  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  I^'banon,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
Iatt4-r,  cidminating  in  Mount  Ilermon,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  about  ti'U  thousand  feet.  From 
Hermon  llie  ridge  breaku  down  into  an  irregular 
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and  lower  range,  whicli  runs  due  south  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  mountains  of  Edoni. 

The  jKjhtical  geograjihy  of  Syria  has  changed 
with  every  cliange  of  dynasty  for  centuries.  At 
present  Syria  and  Palestine  constitute  one 
Welaiet,  or  pachalic,  extending  from  Antioch  to 
Gaza,  which  is  styled  the  Pachalic  of  Damascus. 

The  province  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  pachalic  after  the  massacres  of 
1860 ;  the  pacha  being  always  a  Latin  Christian, 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  approval  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  David  Pacha  was  the  first 
pacha  of  Lebanon ;  Franco  Pacha,  the  second ; 
and  the  next  mutserrif  was  Rustem  Pacha,  an 
Italian  by  birth,  a  man  of  enlightened  views  and 
liberal  education.  The  present  pacha  is  Wassa 
Pacha,  a  Catholic  Albanian.  Under  this  regime, 
Lebanon  has  become,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Schools  are  encouraged,  roads  built,  new  land 
cultivated,  and  everywhere  is  security  to  life  and 
property. 

III.  The  People.  —  The  population  of  Syria 
in  1S81  was  estimated  at  2,076,300,  as  follows  :  — 

Mohammedans,  Sunnites,  and  Metawileh   .  1,000,000 

Nusairiveli laO.OCHJ 

Maronites 250,000 

Orthodox  Greeks 235,aX) 

Papal  sects SO.mX) 

Jews :ho,ixio 

Ismailiyeh  Gypsies,  etc ;50,000 

Armenians 20,000 

Jacobites 15,000 

Druzes 100,0(X) 

Protestants ii,300 

Bedawin  Arabs 60,000 

Total 2,076,300 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  sects;  but  of  the  more  obscure 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  Druzes  and  Xusairlyeh 
are  semi-Pagan  ;  the  Bedawin,  nominally  Muslim, 
but  really  ignorant  and  superstitious  deists ;  the 
Maronites,  devoted  adherents  of  the  Papacy :  the 
Ismailiyeh  and  Metawileh,  heretical  Muslims; 
while  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jacobites  are 
Oriental  Christians. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  cities  is 
Mohammedan,  excepting  Beirut,  of  whose  popu- 
lation of  eighty  thousand  not  more  than  one-third 
are  Mohammedans. 

The  northern  part  of  Lebanon  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Maronite ;  the  southern  portion,  soutli  of 
the  Damascus  road,  being  chiefly  Druze.  with 
scattering  villages  of  Greeks.  Maronites,  Muslims, 
and  Metawileh.  In  Palestine  Proj)er  the  most 
of  the  villagers  are  Muslims,  the  Greeks  and 
Papal  Greeks  being  dispersed  in  Xorthern  Pales- 
tine and  on  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

IV.  The  N.\tive  Orie.ntal  Churches  are 
the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  ^L^ronite,  the  Papal 
Greek,  the  Jacobite,  Armenian,  and  Papal  Arme- 
nian. 

The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  number  about  two 
hundred  and  ihirty-tive  tht)usand.  They  are  Syr- 
ians by  birth  and  descent,  and  speak  only  the 
Arabic  language.  The  doctrines  and  ritual  are 
the  same  a-s  in  Greece  and  Russia.  They  differ 
from  the  Roman  Church  in  the  following  points: 
(1)  the  calendar.  (2)  the  procession  of  tlie  Holy 


Spirit,  (3)  the  use  of  pictures  and  the  exclusion 
of  images  from  sacred  buildings,  (-1)  the  rejec- 
tion of  purgatory,  (5)  communion  in  both  kinds, 
(6)  the  marriage  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  church  is  divided  into  the  patriarchates 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  which,  though  nomi- 
nally independent,  are  really  under  the  control 
of  tlie  Primate  of  Constantinople. 

The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  governs  the  bishoprics 
of  BeirOt,  Tripoli,  Akkar,  Ladaklyeh,  Hamah, 
Hums,  Saidnaya,  and  Tyre.  The  patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem  includes  Palestine  and  Perea,  and 
has  under  it  the  bishoprics  of  Nazareth,  Akka, 
Lydda,  Gaza,  SeV)aste,  XSbulus,  Philadelphia,  and 
Petra.  Among  these  the  Bishop  of  Akka  is  the 
only  one  who  resides  in  liis  diocese :  all  the  others 
live  in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Greek  Church  allows  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  people,  and  hence  they  have 
become  more  enlightened  than  any  other  of  the 
Syrian  sects. 

The  Syrians,  or  Jacobites,  separated  from  the 
Oriental  Church  on  account  of  the  monophysite 
lieresy.  The  Syriac  language  is  used  in  the 
church  services,  although  it  ia  not  understood  by 
the  people.  Their  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Mar- 
din.  Their  number  is  smaU,  chiefly  in  Sudud, 
Kuryetein,  Hums,  Nebk,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo. 
They  are  poor  and  industrious,  and  receive  the 
Scriptures  without  opposition. 

The  Maronites  originated  as  monothelites  in 
the  seventh  century,  altliough  Bishop  Dibbs  of 
Beirut  has  written  laboriouslj'  and  vaiuly  to  dis- 
jnove  their  heretical  origin.  Their  name  was 
tlerived  from  a  monk,  John  MarOn,  who  died  in 
701.  In  1180  they  renounced  monothelitism,  and 
submitted  to  the  Pope.  They  are  devoted  Roman- 
ists, and  call  their  part  of  Lebanon  the  Holy 
Mountain. 

Although  adhering  to  the  Pope,  they  still  retain 
many  of  their  former  peculiarities.  Their  eccle- 
siastical language  is  Syriac.  Their  patron  saint, 
Maron,  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar. 
They  have  their  own  church  establishment,  and 
the  people  regard  their  Patriarch  as  not  inferior 
to  the  Pope.     Their  secular  clergy'  marry. 

Their  convents,  numbering  nearly  100,  own  the 
best  estates  in  Lebanon,  and  support  about  2,000 
monks  and  nuns,  with  a  revenue  of  not  less  than 
§350,000. 

The  people  are  independent,  hardj',  and  indus- 
trious, but  are  left  in  gross  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
and  superstition.  Their  clergy  are  educated  at 
Ain  Werka ;  and  those  trained  in  Rome  are  men 
of  fair  learning :  but  the  mass  of  the  priests  are 
lamentably  ignorant. 

The  Papal  schismatic  churches  —  the  Papal 
Greek,  Papal  Syrian,  and  Papal  Armenian  —  have 
sprung  from  the  missionary'  efforts  of  Romish 
priests  and  Jesuits  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  Papal  Greeks  retain  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  their  Arabic  service,  Oriental  calendar, 
and  communion  in  both  kinds. 

The  Armenian  population  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  speaking  the 
Turkish  and  Armenian  languages. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  are  foreigners,  number- 
ing about  fifteen  thousand  ;  having  come  from 
every  country'  on  earth,  and  living  chiefly  in 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberius,  and  Safed.      But 
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the  Jews  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Beirut,  are 
natives,  speaking  the  Arabic,  and  iiiaiiy  of  them 
possessed  of  great  wealth. 

V.    .MoOEItN   I'ROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  SyRIA. 

(a)  Amtrican  Presbyterian. — The  first  modern 
Protestant  mission  to  Syria  l>egaii  in  January, 
1819,  when  Kev.  Messrs.  Plinv  Fisk  and  Levi 
Parsons,  mis>,ionarie8  of  the  A.  1{.  C.  F.  M.,  laud- 
ed in  Smyrna.  In  February,  1821,  Mr.  Parsons 
reached  Jerusalem.  lu  1.S23  Mes.srs.  Fisk,  .loiias 
King,  from  America,  and  Way,  of  the  London 
Jews  Society,  reached  lieirQt,  and  summered  in 
Lebanon. 

Jerusalem  and  Beirflt  continued  for  years  the 
two  centres  of  American  missionary  labor,  until 
1843,  when  tlie  American  mission  was  withdrawn 
from  Jerusalem,  and  confined  to  Syria  Proper, 
leaving  Palestine  to  the  Church  Missionaiy  Soci- 
ety. 

In  1871  the  Syria  mission  of  the  American 
fioard  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  then  recent  re-union  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  whole  number  of  American  missionaries 
laboring  in  Syria  under  these  two  boards  from 
1823  to  18S3,  is  as  follows:  male  missionaries,  55; 
female  missionaries,  03 ;  printers,  4  ;  total,  122. 

The  missionaries  were  at  first  directed  to  at- 
tempt the  reform  of  the  Oriental  churches,  leav- 
ing the  converts  within  the  Oriental  communions ; 
but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  organize  a  dis- 
tinct Oriental  Kvangelical  Church. 

The  great  work  undertaken  by  the  American 
Syria  Mission,  however,  was  not  merely  for  the 
two  millions  in  Syria,  but,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  and  Christian  Arabic 
literature,  for  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues 
into  Arabic  was  begun  in  1848  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
who  labored  a.ssiduously  until  his  death,  Jan.  11, 
1857. 

Only  Genesis,  Rxodns,  and  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  Matthew  had  received  his  final  revis- 
ion; but  he  had  revised  and  nearlv  prepared  for 
the  press  the  whole  of  the  New  'Testament,  and 
all  except  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  Isaiah,  of  the  Old  Testament. 

On  his  death,  Kev.  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck 
continued  the  work  of  translation.  In  18liO  the 
New  Testiiment  wa.s  oomi'leled,  and  issued  from 
the  press;  and  in  IMj.'i  the  entire  Bible  was  fin- 
ished, and  .-MMit  forth  to  the  world.  Dr.  .Smith 
hail  prepared  in  1>'37,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Iloinan 
Ilallock,  the  punches  of  a  new  font  of  Arabic 
type,  made  from  the  best  H|*cimens  of  Arabic 
calligraphy.  The  ty|><'  were  cast  by  Tauchnitz,  in 
Leipzig.  This  ty|x',  which  at  first  was  anathe- 
mati/.ed  by  the  religious  heads  of  the  Oriental 
sects,  has  now  been  adopted  liy  the  'I'uikish  (!ov- 
ernment  journals,  thi-  Dominican  pri-ns  at  Mosul, 
the  (jrei-k  and  other  native  presses,  and  the  lA'i|>- 
zig  .Vrabic  press. 

Several  editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible  have  been 
electrotypeil  in  Beirrtl  at  the  ex|>oiihe  of  the 
American  Bible  .Society. 

The  Arabic  Biblo.  cluring  tin-  past  eighteen 
years,  lias  been  distributed  thriiu^lmnt  Syria  and 
Palestine,  .Mesopotamia  and  F.gypt,  and  in  Asia 


Minor,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  Sierm 
Leone  and  Liberia,  /Zanzibar,  Aden,  Bagdad,  India, 
and  China. 

In  addition  to  this,  nearly  two  hundred  differ- 
ent books  have  been  printed  at  the  BeirQt  press ; 
comprising  works  on  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy 
and  physiology,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
botany,  a.stronomy,  the  higher  mathematics,  geog- 
raj'hy  with  atlases,  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
theoloi;y,  homiletics,  church  history,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  mental  philosophy,  hermeneutics, 
etc.,  together  with  religious  books  and  tracts,  and 
illustrated  books  for  the  young,  and  weekly  and 
monthly  journals. 

Mr.  liutrus  Bistany,  a  learned  convert  from  the 
Maronite  faith,  who  aided  Dr.  Eli  Smith  in  the 
Bible  translation,  has  published  a  fine  dictionary 
of  the  Arabic  language,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
1,200  pages,  and  is  now  publishing  an  .\rabio 
eiicyclopa;dia  in  twelve  octavo  volumes.  .sdO  pages 
each,  of  which  the  sixth  is  already  completed. 

During  the  year  1882. 2 1,000.0(10  pages  in  Arabic 
were  printed  at  the  Beiriit  press,  making  243,- 
000,000  from  the  foundation  of  the  press.  The 
demand  for  the  Beirut  publications  is  gi-eater  in 
Egypt  than  in  any  other  country.  The  BeirQt 
press  has  an  Arabic  type  foundery  and  electro- 
tyjie  apparatus. 

Education  is  a  ]'>rominent  branch  of  the  mission- 
work  in  Syria.  The  first  missionaries  found  the 
people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  ignorance.  The  only  schools  were  the 
Muslim  medrisehs,  attached  to  the  mosques,  and 
the  clerical  training-.school  of  the  Maronites  in 
Ain  Wurka,  Mount  Lebanon.  Books  were  to  be 
made  for  readers,  and  readers  for  books. 

Drs.  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck  founded  a  semi- 
nary for  boys  in  -Abeib  in  184G,  which  was  pl.aced 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1849,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  care  until  187().  It  wa.s  the  highest 
literary  institution  in  Syria  for  years,  until  the 

]  founding  of  the  Svrian  Protestant  College  in 
Beirflt. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  I^egis- 
lature  of  New  York  in  1803,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  trustees  residing  there.    The 

■  college  began  with  a  preparatory  cla-ss  in   18ti5, 

j  and  the  college  |ir()|«'r  opened  in  the  fall  of  18G0. 
A  medical  cla.ss  was  formed  in  l.stJ7.  In  the 
autumn  of  1873  the  present  jiermanent  buildings 
at  Has  Beirut  were  occupied.  The  departments 
of  the  college  are  three,  —  preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  medical,  including  pharmaceutical.     The  laii- 

1  guage  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments   is    English  ;  and,  in   the   future,  medical 

I  instruction  will  also  be  in  English.  Thi'  whole 
number  of  students  in  the  college  in  the  vear 
1882-83  was  KIH.     The  toUil  nnml>er  of  griidu- 

'  ates  in  pharmacy  to  the  vear  1882  was  9  ;  medi- 
cal, 70;  coll.'giale,  74  ;  toYal,  153. 

Progress  has  U'en  made  in  founding  a  library 
and  scientific  musi-ums. 

The  missiim  ha-s  also  three  female  seminaries, 
—  in  BeirOI.Siilon,and  Trijioli,— w  itii  about  1(K1 
boarders  and  3(K)  day  pupils,  and  113  common 
schools,  with  about  5,(KI(i  pupils. 

A  theological  seminary  building  adjoins  the 
college,  in  which  sevorol  members  of  the  mission 
give  instruction  to  candidates  for  tlic  Christinu 

.  ministry. 
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Fourteeu  native  evangelical  churches  have  been 
organized,  of  which  four  have  native  ordained  pas- 
tors ;  and  twenty-seven  licensed  preachers  aid  in 
the  work  of  evangelization.  The  number  of  com- 
municants is  about  1,000,  of  whom  -lUO  are  women. 
Eighty-four  Sunday  schools  contain  about  1,000 
scholars.  The  number  of  Protestant  adherents 
is  about  4,000. 

Medical  mission-work  has  received  especial  at- 
tention, both  in  hospital  services  and  in  medical 
practice  among  the  poor  in  the  interior  towns  and 
villages. 

The  -Vmerican  Bible  Society  and  the  American 
and  London  Religious  Tract  societies  have  given 
substantial  .aid  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
work  of  the  mission. 

(i)  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Damascus 
was  founded  in  1843.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  soon  entered  upon 
the  work,  and  continued  to  co-operate  with  it 
until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  latter  church 
concentrated  its  work  upon  Egypt.  Rev.  ^Messrs. 
Crawford  and  Phillips,  with  a  corps  of  lady- 
teachers,  now  carry  on  the  work,  with  14  cate- 
chists,  7  preaching-stations,  410  communicants, 
and  430  pupils  in  their  schools.  Their  work 
embraces  Damascus  and  vicinity,  and  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Church  of  England  Missions  in  Pales- 
tine have  their  centre  at  Jerusalem,  and  embrace 
(1)  the  London  Jews  Society,  with  8  foreign 
laborers,  8  native  teachers,  80  comnmnicants,  and 
2  schools  with  104  pupils  ;  (2)  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  20  European  laborers,  4 
ordained  natives,  37  catechists,  24  female  teach- 
ers, 25  preaching-stations,  214  communicants,  45 
schools  with  1,142  pupils. 

The  Protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  founded 
by  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  is  supported 
half  by  Prussia  and  half  by  England.  The  first 
bishop  was  Dr.  Michaiel  S.  Alexander;  the  sec- 
ond. Dr.  Samuel  Gobat;  and  the  third,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  died  in  ISSl.  At  present  there  is  no 
incumbent.  See  Jerusalem,  Episcopal  See 
OF  St.  James  i.\. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  labor  in  Pales- 
tine Proper  as  far  north  as  Acre,  and  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

(r/)  The  German  Evangelical  Missions  embrace 
(1)  the  German  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth, 
whose  work  comprises  oqihan-training,  higher 
education,  and  hospital-nursing  (they  began  labor 
in  Sidon  in  1860  after  the  massacres,  then  trans- 
ferred tlieir  work  to  Beirut,  where  they  have  spa- 
cious premises,  and  are  engaged  in  a  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  tlie  people  of  Syria. 
They  have  in  Beirut  10  deaconesses.  C  native 
female  assistants,  and  240  pupils.  They  liave 
also  the  care  of  nursing  the  indoor  patients  to 
the  number  of  oOO  in  tlie  Johanniter  Hospital  in 
Beirftt.  In  Jerusalem  lour  of  tlie  deaconesses  act 
as  nurses  in  the  hospital,  with  about  700  indoor 
patients  annually) ;  (2)  Germ.an  chaplains  in 
Beirftt  and  Jerusalem,  who  preach  to  the  Ger- 
man and  French  speaking  Protestants ;  (3)  The 
Jerusalem  Verein  of  Berlin,  which  supports  Dr. 
Reinieke  at  Jerusalem,  and  Mr.  Miiller  at  Beth- 
lehem, whose  work  embraces  135  communicants, 
8  schools  with  296  pupils. 

(e)   The   British    !St/rian    Schools,    founded    by 


the  late  Mrs.  J.  Bowen  Thompson,  and  now  con- 
ducted by  her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  Mentor  Mott,  are 
doing  a  great  work  for  female  education  in  Syria. 
They  have  schools  in  Beirut,  Damascus,  Baalbek, 
Tyre,  llasbeiya,  Bukfeiya,  Mukhtara,  Zahleh,  and 
.\iii  Zelialteh.  This  .society  has  17  foreign  labor- 
ers, 22  catechists,  75  female  teachers,  24  Bible- 
women,  and  30  schools  with  2,878  girls  and  452 
boys  ;  total,  3,330  pupils. 

(/)  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission 
in  the  Metn  district  of  Mount  Lebanon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lebanon  schools'  committee. 
This  mission  has  23  catechists,  7  female  teachers, 
35  connnuuicants,  21  schools,  and  832  pupils. 
Rev.  W.  Carslav/,  jNI.D.,  labors  in  harmony  and 
close  connection  with  the  American  mission. 

(g)  The  Society  of  Friends  in  England  and 
America  have  a  mission  in  Lebanon  at  Brumma- 
na,  and  also  schools  at  Ramullah  and  vicinity  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Theophilus  Waldemeier  of  the 
mission  at  Brummana  was  one  of  the  captives  in 
Abyssinia  under  King  Theodore,  and  has  labored 
industriously  in  founding  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  the  Girls'  Boarding-school,  and  the  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary,  together  with  various  vil- 
lage schools.  The  society  have  10  schools  with 
300  pupils. 

Other  societies  besides  those  mentioned  above 
are  laboring  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  Miss  Taylor's  Muslim  Girls'  School,  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  IMission  in  Latakiah, 
the  Crishona  Orphan-House  Jlission,  Miss  Ar- 
nott's  School,  the  Mary  Baldwin  ^Memorial  School, 
and  Miss  Mangan's  Medical  Mission  (the  last 
three  at  Jaffa). 

The  whole  number  of  foreign  laborers,  male 
and  female,  in  .Syria  and  Palestine  in  1881  was 
191,  with  581  native  teachers  and  catechists,  26 
churches,  140  preaching-stations,  1,700  communi- 
cants, 6,311  Protestant  adherents,  302  schools  with 
14,624  pupils,  of  whom  7,475  were  boys  and  7,149 
girls. 

The  medical  missions  are  12  in  number,  with 
15  physicians,  24  nurses,  1,805  indoor-patients,  and 
73,432  outdoor-patients  in  polyclinique. 

In  addition  to  the  Protestant  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Syria  and  Palestine,  numerous  schools 
iiave  been  opened  by  other  sects,  foreign  and 
native ;  and  the  Turkish  Government  is  urging 
upon  the  provincial  governors  the  opening  of 
medrisehs  for  the  Muslim  children. 

VI.  The  Roman-Catholic  AIissions  in  Syria 
AND  Palestine  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the 
Crusades,  when  the  Latin  priests  made  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  Oriental  churches  to  Rome.  But 
within  the  past  two  centuries  their  efforts,  as 
stated  above,  iiave  resulted  in  the  founding  of  vari- 
ous affiliated  churches,  known  as  Greek-Catholic, 
Syrian-Catholic,  Armenian-Catholic,  etc.  More  re- 
cently the  Jesuits,  Franciscan.s,  and  Lazarists  have 
set  them.selves  to  the  work  of  caring  for  these 
native  Catholic  sects,  proselytizing  the  Oriental 
sects,  and  counteracting  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tant missions. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  college  in  Beirut  with  250 
pupils,  and  other  schools  with  1,000  pupils.  They 
have  also  a  large  printing-house,  and  have  made, 
under  Dr.  \'on  Ilamm,  an  Arabic  translation  of 
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the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  including  the  Apoc- 
rypha. It  is  an  elegant  and  expensive  work,  vary- 
ing but  slightly  in  text  from  that  made  by  Dra. 
Smith  and  Van  Dyck. 

The  Franciscans  have  a  nionasterv  and  church, 
the  Capuchins,  a  church  and  schools,  and  the  Laz- 
arists,  schools,  iti  Beirut.  Tlie  I^azarists  also  have 
a  large  boys'  boarding-school  at  Aintura  in  Mount 
Lebanon. 

The  French  institution  of  the  Saurs  ile  Charite 
de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  embraces  an  orphanage  of 
about  600  pupils,  and  a  day-school  and  boarding- 
school. 

The  Dames  de  Nazareth  have  also  erected  a 
stately  building  east  of  the  Damascus  Road,  and 
have  about  130  pupils. 

The  most  imiiortant  of  the  native  Catholic  in- 
stitutions are  tne  Maronite  Bishop  Dibbs's  col- 
lege with  250  pupils,  and  the  College  Palriarcal 
Grec  Calholiffue  with  nearly  300  boys. 

The  city  of  Beiriit  takes  the  lead  in  education, 
and  has  become  a  city  of  schools,  as  the  follow- 
ing official  statistics  for  18S1  will  show  :  — 

While  the  I'rotestant  .schools  are  30  in  number, 
with  12.'5  teachers,  575  male  pupils,  2,429  female 
pupils,  a  total  of  3,004,  the  non-rrotestant  schools 
(as  Orthodox  Greek,  Maronite,  Jesuit,  Papal 
Greek,  Lazarist  Monks,  .Sisters  of  Charity.  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  Maronite  Bishop  Dibbs's,  .Moham- 
medan, Jewish,  Italian,  Madame  Melhaniy  [a  Mar- 
onite lady],  and  the  Catholic  .St.  .loseph's)  number 
58,  with  301  teachers,  4,s93  bovs,  3,492  girls,  a  toUl 
of  8,385  pupils.  .Vdding  to  the.se  the  3,004  Protes- 
tant pupils,  we  have  ll,3b9  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  Beirut. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  a  popular  awak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  education  is  the  opening  of 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
BeirQt,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Hums,  and  other 
places. 

They  haveerected  neat  school-t'difices,  fitted  with 
seats  and  desks  (the  girls'  schools  with  American 
sewing-machines);  and  in  Beirut  they  now  have 
\,\M  boys  and  42m  girls  under  instruction. 

One  of  the  great  obstacle.s  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  Mohannnedans  is  the  fxjlitieo-religious  alli- 
ance between  Islam  ami  the  .Stat*-.  This  has  in- 
crea.sed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Muslim  masses. 
But  contact  with  Kuropean  influenci-.  the  growth 
of  education,  the  reading  of  tin-  liibli',  the  new.s- 
par>er  press,  and  the  8i)r<Md  of  a  pure  Christianity, 
are  gradually  leavening  the  minds  of  the  .Moham- 
medans. In  1800  the  .Muslims  everywhere  sym- 
pathized with  tlie  m.i.s.sacre  of  Christians.  In 
18.S2  the  Muslims  of  Beirut  formed  a  relief  com- 
mittee to  aid  the  ten  thousand  Chri.stian  refugees 
who  fled  from  the  Muslim  fanatical  out>breuk  in 

Diplomacy  can  never  regenerate  tlie  East.  The 
patient  wort  of  education,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  distribution  of  (iod's  word  among  the  • 
ma.ssos,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian  liU-rature, 
Mill  gradually  ilisarm  piTJndice,  awaken  inipiiry,  | 
promiito  social  harmony,<li-slroy  |H>lygamy,  reform 
the  OriiMital  churches,  and  bring  the  followers  j 
of  Islam  to  the  religion  of  Jrsus  Christ.  Thus 
will  the  pre.s.M,  the  churcii,  and  the  school  co-op-  r 
crate  in  hastening  (he  true  regeneration  of  that  i 
most  interesting,  ami,  until  recently,  so  degraded 
land.  I 


Lit.  —  R.  .X.vnERSON:  Missions  of  the  American 

\  Board  to  Oriental  Churches;  W.  Goodell  :  Fifty 
Years  in  the  Turk-ish  Empire  ;\V.  F.  Bainbiudge: 
Around  the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions; 
H.  II.  JK!»sfi":  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem  ; 
the  same:  Women  of  the  Arabs;  the  same:  Mis- 
sions  to  the  Oriental  Churches,  in   Proceedings  of 

I  Netc-York-  Erungelical  Alliance,  1873;  the  same: 
Syria  Mission-  Il'or^-,  in  Mildmay  Conference  Pro- 
ceedings, 1878;  T.  Lairie:  Ely  Volume:  I.  BiKn: 

\  Bible-Work  in  Bible  Lands;  \V.  M.  Thomson: 
The  Land  and  the  Book;  P.  Schaff:  Through  Bible 

\  Lands ;  J.  W.  DfLLES :  Ride  through  Palestine; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign   Missions,   1S71-8S,  23   Centre    Street,  New 

York.  n?;XHV  n.   .TESSUP  (of  Bclrfll,  Syria). 

SYRIAC  LITERATURE.  The  literature  of  the 
Syriac  tongue  is  mostly  biblical  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  the  rest  being  historical,  poetical,  legendary, 
folk-lore,  and  translations  (chiefly)  from  the  Greek 
classics  and  Fathers.  The  extant  .Syriac  litera- 
ture (proper)  begins  with  the  second  centuiT  A.D., 
and  ends  shortly  after  the  Crusades;  though  later 
works  exist,  related  to  the  earlier,  like  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages  to  that  of  the  cla.-isic  period. 
The  modern  Syriac,  easily  acquired  by  a  reader 
of  ancient  Syriac  or  of  .\rabic,  has  a  literature  of 
its  own,  both  native,  and  fostered  by  the  American 
and  the  Jesuit  mis.sionarie.s,  and  cuirent  from 
Mosul  to  I'rml  (Oroomiah).  For  an  account  of 
this  language  and  literature,  see  Dr.  Justin  Per- 
kins's Eight  Years  in  Persia,  .Vndover,  1843 :  also 
a  partial  bibliography  in  the  Introductory  Re- 
marks of  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard's  Grammar  of  the 
Modem  Syriac  Language  (in  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  also  .separately,  New  Haven, 
1855);  al.so  Socin's  Die  A'^eu-Aramdischen  Dialekle 
ron  I'rmia  bis  Mosul  (autolithograiihic  text,  with 
German  translation,  Tiibingen,  Laupp,  1882);  and 
NOldecke's  notice  of  the  same  in  Z.  D.  M.  G., 
Bd.  36,  pp.  009  ff.  The  words  of  this  dialect  are 
incorporaUnl  into  R.  Payne  .Smith's  Thesaurus 
Syriacus,  vol.  i.  Oxon.,  1^79.  The  chief  monu- 
ment of  this  dialect  is  the  Bible  by  l>r.  Justin 
Perkins  (I'rml,  New  Testament,  IMU;  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1852),  and,  next,  a  manuscript  lexicon, 
.Syriac-Knglish,  compiled  principally  l>y  Deacon 
Jose])h,  Dr.  I'eikins's  a.ssistant  and  translator. 
(See  art.  Pehki.ns.)  Other  works  are  missionary 
literature,  Protestant  an<l  Catholic,  with  a  few 
native  historical,  ]>oetical,  and  moral  works.  A 
^reat  |>ortion  of  this  literature  is  still  extant  only 
in  manu.Hcrijit. 

Another  dialect,  called  Turdni,  is  spoken  in  the 
Me.sopotamian  region  of  TOr  'Abdiii,  a  jiortion  of 
which  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  published 
by  Kugen  Prym  and  All>eit  Sk-Iii.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  dialect,  see  Prym  and  Socin's  Drr 
Neu-Aramitisrhe  Dialekt  von  Titr  'Alxlin  ((Jottin- 
gen,  Vandenli(H'ck  and  Rupreclit,  is.sl,  -j  vols.), 
and  art.  by  .Soein,  in  X.  D.  M.  G..  lid.  36,  pp. 
23.S  ff.  Neither  the  modern  Svriac  nor  the  Tu- 
rflni  liaA  yet  superseded  the  ancient  .Syriac  in  the 
church  service-ltooks,  except  among  the  Protes- 
tants. 

The  ancient  .Syriac  literature  might  be  treated 
under  various  <livisionH,  but  tin-  most  conven- 
ient is  that  of  age.  There  are  three  well-marked 
tieri(Mls ;  1.  From  the  second  century  to  the  Mo- 
lammedan   conquest,  A. I).,  036;    ll.   From    tlie 
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Mohammedan  conquest  to  the  decay  of  I^Tiac  as 
a  spoken  language,  A.l).  636-1318;  III.  From 
1318  onward,  when  Arabic  was  established  as  the 
common  vernacular,  and  writers  wrote  in  either 
tonsjue,  and  some  in  Greek  also.  Throughout,  the 
Syriac  maintained  itself  as  a  beautiful  and  flexible 
language ;  easily  receiving  accessions  from  other 
tongues,  abounding  always  in  Grecisms  and  Greek 
words,  till  it  even  naturalized  French  and  English 
•words  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  later. 

Period  I.,  Second  Centunj  to  A.D.  636.  — Chiefly 
worthy  of  note  are  the  Bible  versions.  First, 
doubtless,  the  Curetonian,  dating,  probably,  from 
the  second  century,  extant  only  in  fragments  of 
sixth-century  manuscripts  (found  at  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Maria  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian  Desert), 
named  from  the  discoverer,  and  published  by 
him  (London,  1858);  other  fragments  privately 
printed  by  W.  Wright  [London,  1872].  Second, 
the  Peshitto,  a  recension  of  the  Curetonian,  per- 
haps, which  probably  assumed  its  present  shape 
in  the  fourth  century ;  a  noble  version,  and  the 
best  monument  of  the  ancient  language.  The 
New  Testament  lacks  the  Epistles,  Second  Peter, 
Second  and  Third  John,  and  Jude,  with  the 
Apocalypse.  Third,  the  Philoxenian,  made  by 
the  chorepiscopus  Polycarp,  A.D.  508,  for  Phi- 
loxenus.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  (or  JIabug).  This 
was  based  on  the  Peshitto.  It  is  probably  extant 
in  those  Epistles  which  are  lacking  in  the  Peshitto, 
but  printed  in  the  common  editions  of  the  Syriac 
New  Testament;  and  in  the  Gospels  it  is  probably 
most  nearly  represented  by  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  the  Syrian-Protestant  College  at  Beirflt, 
and  brought  to  light  by  the  present  writer.  (See 
Notes  on  the  Beirut  Syriac  Codex,  in  Jour.  Soc. 
Bibl.  Lit.  and  Exegesis,  1882,  pp.  2  ff.)  Fourth, 
the  Harklensian,  a  recension  of  the  Philoxenian, 
made  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  A.D.  616.  The  Gos- 
pels are  extant  in  several  manuscripts.  The  rest 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  .\pocalypse,  is 
extant  in  one  manuscript.  Fifth,  contemporane- 
ous with  the  Philoxenian,  and  almost  a  part  of 
the  same  labor,  is  the  IIex:aplar  version  of  sundry 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  Paul  of 
Telia,  A.D.  616.  Sixth,  the  Palestinian  or  Je- 
rusalem version,  extant  only  in  portions  of  an 
Evangelistarium  in  the  Vatican  Library  (pub- 
lished at  Verona,  1861,  by  Count  F.  Miniscalchi 
Erizzo),  and  a  few  fragments  published  by  Land 
in  his  Anecdota  (torn,  iv.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1875).  A 
few  other  versions  of  portions  (at  least)  of  the 
Bible  are  extant  only  in  scraps  and  quotations. 

In  this  connection  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Dia- 
tessaron  of  Tatian  the  Assyrian,  which  was  either 
originally  composed  in  Syriac,  or  had  its  chief  cir- 
culation in  a  Syriac  version.  The  work  itself  is 
now  lost ;  but  a  commentaiy  thereon  by  Ephrem 
Syrus  (fourth  century)  is  extant  in  an  Armenian 
translation  (published  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Venice,  1S:J6 ;  Latin  version  again,  revised,  Venice, 
1876).  Tatian's  work  dates  about  A.D.  155-170, 
and  is  the  most  important  early  witness  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Other  woi-lis  of  this  early  period  were  transla- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  the 
Festal  Letters  of  .Vthanasius  (extant  in  one  of 
the  earliest  known  Syriac  manuscripts,  discovered 
by  Cureton,  and  published  by  him  at  London, 
1848),  of  portions  of  Eusebius,  of  Joaephus,  etc. 


The  commentaries,  and  especially  the  hymns.and 
homilies  of  Ephrem  Syrus  (fourth  century,  deacon 
of  Edessa)  have  been  hitherto  as  noted  as  any 
non-biblical  Syriac  remains.  (The  homily,  in 
Syriac,  is  usually  a  sermon  in  verse,  heptasyllabic, 
octosyllabic,  or  dodecasyllabic.)  Ephrem  was  in- 
spired to  sing  by  the  earlier  poetry  of  Bar  Desanes 
the  Gnostic.  Ephrem  is  the  greatest  name  in 
early  Syriac  literature  and  sainthood,  and  many 
works  of  others  have  wrongly  been  attributed  to 
him.  .  His  hynms  and  homilies  are  beautiful  and 
poetic,  but  very  didactic  and  dogmatic. 

A  throng  of  writers  —  homilists,  chroniclers, 
and  translators  —  belong  to  this  period,  many  of 
whose  works  are  lost,  and  many  others  extant 
only  in  manuscript,  for  a  catalogue  of  whom  ref- 
erence is  best  had  to  Aug.  Friedrich  Pfeiffer's 
condensation  of  J.  S.  Assemani's  Biblioth.  Oriental., 
Erlangen,  1776.  Of  especial  note  are  Joshua  the 
Stvlite,  whose  Chronicle  (A.D.  507)  was  best  pub- 
lished by  W.  Wright  (Cambridge,  1882) ;  Jacob, 
or  James,  of  SarOg,  of  whose  works  one  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  Homibj  on  the  Baptism  of  Con- 
stantine,  published  at  Rome,  1882,  with  Italian 
translation  and  notes,  by  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
jun.  Of  very  great  importance  is  the  anonymous 
Chronicle  of  Edessa  (circa  A.D.  550),  containing 
a  great  wealth  of  church  and  secular  history. 
Edessa  was  the  literary  home  of  the  Syriac  tongue, 
as  Antioch  of  the  Syrian  Church. 

The  Syriac  hymnology  and  liturgical  literature 
of  this  period  deserve  a  volume  for  their  treat- 
ment, if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  their 
influence  on  the  Western  hymnology  and  litur- 
gies. 

The  publication  of  many  important  works  of 
this  period  has  been  accomplished  in  great  part 
by  the  enterprise  of  scholars  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

Period  11.,  A.D.  6S6-1S18. —  Dunng  this  pe- 
riod chroniclers  and  poets  were  more  in  fashion, 
and  they  have  preserved  many  important  matters 
of  history  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
Lexicographers  and  grammarians  also,  with  law- 
writers,  scientific  authors,  collectors  of  proverbs 
and  riddles,  likewise  abounded  in  this  period;  al- 
though almost  every  writer  was  au  ecclesiastic  of 
some  grade,  or  a  monk. 

Prominent  is  Dionysius  of  Tell  Mahre,  a  Jacob- 
ite bishop  and  patriarch  (Jior.  A.D.  750-845), 
established  in  power  by  the  Caliph  Abdallah. 
His  Chronicle  was  written  before  he  became  bish- 
op, or  liefore  .\.D.  775;  and  in  it  he  treated  of 
historical  subjects  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  about  A.D.  755.  His  Chronicle  incor- 
porated, and  preserved  as  well,  the  Chronicle  of 
Joshua  the  Stylite  above  mentioned.  A  long  list 
of  chroniclers  followed,  until  we  reach  the  im- 
portant name  of  Dionjsius  Bar  Salibi,  bishop  of 
Amida  (Jlor.  circa  A"D.  1154-71),  whose  com- 
mentaries, theological  works,  and  liturgies  are  of 
great  value  for  critical  purposes.  Then,  after 
another  swarm  of  writers,  appears  Gregory  Bar- 
Hebraus,  called  al.so  Abu-1-Farag  (Abulpharagius) 
(b.  A.D.  1226).  His  Chronicle  and  commentaries 
are  crowded  with  invaluable  material  of  every  sort. 
He  wrote  Arabic,  as  well  as  Syi'iac.  His  works 
are  quite  voluminous,  and  among  Syriac  authors 
he  ranks  among  the  very  first  for  utility  and  value, 
although  of  so  late  a  date. 
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A  long  list  of  writers  on  other  topics  might  be 
named  as  belonging  in  this  period,  but  we  can 
stop  to  mention  but  one  for  his  importance, — 
Jeshua  (Jesus)  Bar-BahlQl  (circa  A.D.  '.>W),  who 
publi.sh<-d  a  lexicon  of  his  tongue  that  is  still 
extant.  Several  grammars  of  the  period  are  ex- 
tant. )w>th  in  manuscript  and  in  print. 

To  this  period  lielongs  also  the  Ne.'itorian  (a 
word  which  ought  to  be  replaced  by  "  Chaldean  ") 
writer,  Kbed-.Je.su,  inetroj)<)litan  of  Soba  and  Ar- 
menia (d.  1318).  His  most  noted  and  noteworthy 
book  is  his  catalogue  of  the  .Sacred  Script  ure.s  and 
of  patristic  writings  or  writ^-rs,  including  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  known  Greek  and  Syrian  Fathers. 
This  work,  like  that  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebrjeus,  is 
among  those  indispensable  to  the  biblical  critic. 

This  period  was  one  of  great  literary  activity, 
as  well  as  of  life,  throughout  the  Syriac-speaking 
peoples.  Mi.ssions  were  ext«'nded  eastward  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  in  A.D.  781  that  the  famous 
Chinese-Syriac  monument  was  set  up,  which  re- 
cords the  planting  of  Christianity  in  China  by  the 
Syrian  missionaries.  Copies  of  this  tablet,  in 
facsimile,  are  in  several  of  our  libraries  ;  and  no- 
tices and  translations  appear  in  a  long  series  of 
books  in  many  languages,  from  Kircher  (1631)  to 
Doolittle  and  Williams.  (.See,  e.g.,  Pfeiffer,  ubi 
supra,  pp.  493  ff.) 

PeriotI  III.,  from  A.D.  1S18  onward .  — The 
death  of  Ebed-.Iesu  marks  the  close  of  the  classic 
period.  After  him  there  follows  a  very  long  and 
numerous  series  of  writers  of  le.s.s  note,  among 
whom  few,  if  any,  could  require  particular  men- 
tion here.  Their  works  are  chiefly  valuable  to 
the  linguist,  or  in  special  limited  investigations. 
As  in  earlier  times,  most  of  them  were  ecclesiastics. 

Concerning  the  development  of  the  language, 
the  contrast  between  the  Peshitto  and  the  Ilar- 
klensian  versions  ap|x!ars  very  strong  to  one  who 
reads  only  thos*;  si^cimens  of  the  literature. 
Such  a  reader  is  apt  to  supixj.se  tiiat  the  Peshitto 
repre-sents  the  pure  .Syriac,  and  the  Ilarklensian 
a  strong  Greek  element :  but  a  morn  extended 
reading  shows  that  the  Ilarklensian  bears  also  a 
laltr  Sijriac  character,  and  that  the  Peshitto  wa.s 
already  rather  .solemn  and  antiijuated  before  the 
Philoxenian  was  made.  The  idiom  of  the  Ilar- 
klensian has  much  in  coiinnon  with  the  style  of 
the  .secular  writings,  lx)th  those  of  earlier  and 
those  of  later  dat<;  than  itself.  .\s  time  went  on, 
the  Grecisms  scarcely  decreased,  but  the  Arabi- 
cisms  became  more  frequent.  The  secular  lan- 
^age,  also,  is  more  flexible,  and  indulges  more 
lu  complex  syntactical  structures. 

A  catalogue  of  ])rinted  Syriac  books  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  whole  article.  The  Ix-st 
bibliography  of  /irinleil  ancient  Syriac  literature 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  KhkiiiiaiiD  S'ksti.k'h  lirtvin 
Ling.  Syr.  Gritin.,  l.iilenitiira,  etc.  (one  of  the  wries 
Porta  Linij.  Orifniiil.,  lH!gun  by  Petermann,  Canils- ' 
ruhn-  et  Lipsi.e,  Ueuther,  1881,  l.illerulurn.  pp.  ' 
1-30)  ;  but  a  very  cnnsiilerable  number  of  iirinted  , 
books  have  ap|H'ari'il  since  that  work.  The  U-sl  < 
accounts  of  Syriac  niaiiuHrri|il  jilcratun-  are  to  Iw  i 
found  in  the  following  works:  Ihlirdiftu  '/'rarlatiiA,  1 
etc.,ed.  .ViiK.  Kcciiki.lkn.his  (Uoiiiie,  1(J53);  .1.  S. 
AaSKMA.M  :    BiUiuth.  Orien/a/w  (Iloma;,  17L'5-"J8);  I 


A.  Friedr.  Pfeifkf.r  ;  J.  S.  Assema.ni  :  Biblioth. 
Oriental..  .  .  in  einen  Auszug  gebrachl  (Erlangeu, 
1770};  Stepii.  Kvoi>.  AssemAsi  :  Biblioth.  Apos- 
tolic, i'dlic.  Codil.  MSS.  Catalo;/.  (RoniJe,  1758- 
59);  [Angelo  Mai  ;]  Script.  Veter.  Nov.  Collectio 
e  Vat.  Codtl.  Julita  (Rom.,  1831);  Steph.  Evod. 
AssemAxi  :  Biblioth.  Medicen  Laurent,  el  Palatin. 
Codd.  MSS.  Orientalis  Cutaloi/m  (Flor.,  1742); 
Rosen  and  Foiisiiali,  :  Catulmj.  MSS.  Oriental, 
qui  in  Brit.  Mua.  (London,  1838);  W.  Wright: 
Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  acr/uired  since  the  Year  18S8  ([I>oiidon], 
1870,  etc.)  ;  It.  Payne  Smith  :  Catal.  Codd.  MSS. 
Biblioth.  Bodleyan.  (Oxon.,  1804);  [II.  ZoTEN- 
berg  :]  .1/.S'.S.  Orienlaux,  Cat.  des  MSS.  Syriaques, 
etc.,  lie  la  Bihliothiijue  Nationale  (Paris,  1874); 
Andr.  Tiieopii.  Hoffmann  :  Kurze  Geschichle der 
Syr.  Literatur  (Berthold,  Jour.  XIV.,  1822)  :  GusT. 
BiCKELL :  Conspectus  Rei  Syrorum  Lit.  (Monast., 
1871;. 

Of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  ancient  Syriac,  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Peshitto  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. For  the  New  Testament,  the  best  editions 
are  (for  text)  the  ed.  princeps  ol  Widmanstadt 
(A'ieima,  15o5,  now  very  rare)  and  the  .\merican 
editions  (I'rml,  1846,  N^ew  York,  1874) ;  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Urml  edition  of  1852.  The 
Ambrosian  Codex  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited 
by  A.  >I.  Ceriani  (Milan,  1870,  etc.),  is  the  old- 
est Old-Testament  niann.script,  and  all  impor- 
tant. For  other  editions,  and  editions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  .see  Nkstlf.  (idii  su/ira).  A  very  use- 
ful work  is  the  Psalt<'r.  the  "first  labor  "of  the 
American  press  at  Urml  (18-11),  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Nestorian  (Chaldean)  ecclesiastics.  It 
contains  parallel  Scripture  references  and  the 
prayers  and  rubrics  used  in  public  service.  Much 
of  this  acces-sory  matter  has  found  its  way  into 
other  editions  of  the  Psalter.  The  older  editions 
of  the  New  Te.stament  give  the  Nestorian  (Chal- 
dean) church -lessons.  For  further  information 
respecting  the  Syrian  writers  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  res|K'ctive  arts.  See  also  Se.mitic 
l..\N(;tA<iKS,  Sykia.  ISAAC  H.  Hai.l. 

SYRIAC   VERSIONS.    See  Biule  Versions. 

SYROPULOS,  Sylvester,  a  (Jreek  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  author  of  a  valuable 
history  ol  the  (.  ouncil  of  Ferrara- Florence  (see 
art.).  He  was  Auiuukw/ni  ("law-officer")  and 
chief  sacristan  in  Coii8tuntino]ile,  one  of  the  five 
dignitaries  immediately  al>ont  the  patriarch.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  his  church,  and  op- 
]i(i8ed  to  the  Latin.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  dele- 
gat*!  to  the  Council  of  Fernira-F'lorence,  esiK'cially 
desigiie<l  to  effect  a  union  U-tween  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churche.s,  took  part  in  its  dclil>erations, 
and  by  command  of  his  sovereign  signed  the  de- 
crees. This  act  of  weaknes.s  he  deeply  lamented  ; 
and  by  his  effurt.s  to  defeat  the  practieal  effect  of 
the  decrees  he  encountered  sueli  o|>|msition,  that 
he  wag  forced  to  retire  to  private  life.  The  only 
edition  of  his  work  is  the  copy  of  the  Paris  Codex, 
which  unhappily  lacks  the  first  book,  issued  by 
l{ol«Tt  Creyghton,  IVrfi  hist,  unionis,  .  .  .  sire 
( 'nncllii  Florrutini rxactissinia  narrallo.  The  I  laglii>, 
1000.  See  SniHiiOKll  :  Kirchengcsch.,  vol.  xxxiv. 
l-p.  411  sq.p 
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TABERNACLE  {ohel  moed,  or  ohel  ha-edutli,  or 
mhhkati  ha-eilulh)  denotes  the  movable  sanctuary 
of  tlie  Hebrews  prior  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Other  terms  are  mihhhh  (Exod.  xxv.  8;  Lev. 
xii.  4),  mishlcan  (Exod.  xxv.  9),  Imi/ilh,  i.e.,  house 
(Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi.  24,  ix.  23: 
Jndg.  xviii.  31),  ohel,  i.e.,  the  tent,  also  heykal, 
i.e.,  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3),  and  maon,  i.e., 
dwelling  (1  Sam.  ii.  29,  32). 

Prf,p.\ration  of  the  Building.  —  As  Jeho- 
vah went  before  the  people  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  show  and  to 
reveal  his  presence  unto  the  people,  whether  they 
were  on  the  way  or  in  their  tents,  therefore  he 
promised  unto  the  people,  "  In  all  places  where  I 
record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee"  (Exod.  xx.  21).  To  make  this  place 
of  blessed  meeting  a  visible  reality,  not  only  does 
(Joil  show  unto  Mosex  the  model  jxillem  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  of  all  the  instruments  (Exod-  xxv.  9,  40, 
XX vi.  30,  xxvii.  8),  but  the  people  are  also  diiected 
to  bring  freewill  offerings,  or  rather  the  material, 
which  is  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel  and  Aholiab.  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
apparently  delays  the  execution.  On  the  inter- 
cession of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched  (prob- 
ably that  of  Moses  himself,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  headquarters  of  consultation)  outside 
of  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  tabernacle  of 
meeting.  This  provisional  tent  is  accepted  of 
God,  and  dedicated  by  his  divine  presence  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  9).  .\fter  God  has  become  reconciled  again 
to  his  people,  the  work  is  resumed.  The  people 
offer  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what  was 
wanted  (xxxvi.  5.  6).  Other  workmen  (xxxvi. 
2)  and  workwomen  (xxxv.  25)  place  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  and  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Structure  of  the  T.\bernacle  and  the 
Court  (Exod.  xxv. -xxvii.,  xxxv.-xxxviii.).  — 
1.  The  Tabernacle  formed  a  rectangle  of  thirty 
cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high.  The  out- 
side length  was  thirty  cubits  and  a  half ;  the 
outside  width,  eleven  cubits.  The  walls  were 
built  of  forty-eight  planks  of  shittira-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold  on  both  sides,  t«n  cubits  high,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  broad.  Of  these  boards,  which 
were  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  twenty 
were  on  the  north,  and  twenty  on  the  south  side ; 
for  the  west  end  were  eight  boards.  From  the  foot 
of  each  plank  came  out  two  "  tenons  "  {yadoih). 
which  were  thrust  into  two  silver  sockets,  of  which 
two  were  prepared  for  each  plank,  each  socket 
being  the  weight  of  a  talent  of  silver  (xxsviii.  27). 
These  tenons  were  to  be  "  coupled  together."  The 
walls  or  planks  were  bound  together  by  five  bars 
or  bolts,  thrust  into  rings  attached  to  each  plank. 
These  bars  ran  along  the  outside  :  one  is  said 
to  have  gone  in  the  middle.  The  structure  was 
adorned  by  /our  kinds  of  hanfiings.  The  roofing 
material  was  canvas,  consisting  of  ten  "curtains," 
each  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and  four  cubits 
wide.  Ten  of  the.se  were  to  be  "coupled,"  i.e., 
sewed  together,  five   in   one  sheet,  and  five  in 


another.  This  was  done  by  means  of  fifty  "  loops  " 
and  as  many  taches  of  "  gold."  The  connecting 
line  run  over  the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 
This  curtain  was  of  byssus,  with  figures  of  cher- 
ubim stitched  upon  it,  apparently  with  the  art  of 
the  eniliroiderer.  The  second  set  of  curtains,  or 
tent-roof,  of  goat's  hair,  called  al.«o  Ohel,  consisted 
of  eleven  pieces  of  stuff,  each  thirty  cubits  long 
and  four  cubits  wide.  They  were  sewed  into  two 
two  large  cloths,  and  suspended  on  fifty  knobs,  or 
taches,  of  brass  by  means  of  fifty  loops.  A  coat  of 
"rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  tachash  (A.  V.  badg- 
ers') skins,"  was  furnished  as  an  additional  cover- 
ing (xxvi.  14,  milmalah,  i.e.,  from  upward).  The 
entrance  to  the  tabernacle  was  towards  the  east, 
and  closed  In- a  '-hanging"  of  byssus,  and  em- 
broidered, suspended  upon  five  copper-socketed 
and  gilded  pillars  of  acacia-wood  by  means  of 
golden  hooks.  A  "  veil  "  divided  the  interior  into 
two  apartments,  called  respectively  the  "  holy 
place  "  and  the  "  most  holy."  This  partition-cloth 
was  suspended  upon  four  pillars  precisely  like 
those  of  the  door  "  hanging,"  except  that  their 
sockets  were  of  silver. 

2.  The  Court  was  a  large  rectangular  enclosure 
a  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty  broad.  It  was 
composed  of  a  frame  of  four  sides  of  distinct  pil- 
lars, with  curtains  hung  upon  them.  The  sixty 
wooden  pillars  were  five  cubits  in  height.  At 
the  bottom  they  were  protected  or  shod  by  sockets 
of  brass.  At  the  top  these  pillars  had  a  capital, 
which  was  overlaid  with  silver.  Connected  with 
the  head  of  the  pillar  were  hooks  and  rods,  join- 
ing one  pillar  to  another.  These  rods  were  laid 
upon  the  hooks,  and  served  to  attach  the  hangings 
to,  and  suspend  from  them.  The  hooks  and  rods 
were  silver.  The  hangings  of  the  court  were  of 
twined  shesh  .  that  i.s,  a  fabric  woven  out  of  twisted 
yarn  of  the  material  called  shesh  (A.  V..  fine  linen). 

The  Furxituue  of  the  Taherxacle.  —  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  within  the  inner  or  most 
holy  place  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (ip  v.).  The 
furniture  of  the  outer  room,  or  holy  place,  con- 
sisted of  the  altar  of  incen.se,  the  table  of  sliew- 
bread,  and  the  "golden  candlestick  "  (q.  v.).  In 
the  court  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the 
laver  (q.  v.). 

3.  Provisions  for  the  Transport  (Num.  iv.  4-33). 
The  I.evitical  family  of  Kohath.to  which  Aaron's 
familv  also  belonged,  had  to  carrv  all  the  vessels 
of  the  Holy  of  holies  (Xuiu.  iv.'4,  1.5).  Then 
came  the  family  of  Gershon  with  the  tabernacle 
and  its  lighter  furniture,  while  the  Merarites  had 
charge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances.  The  sons 
of  Aaron  prepared  for  the  removal  by  covering 
every  thing  in  the  Holy  of  holies  with  a  purjile 
cloth.  The  Kohathites  had  to  carry  every  thing 
on  their  shoulders:  the  Merarites  had  four  wagons 
for  their  transport. 

SuixiFiCAxcE  OF  THE  Tabernaci.e.  —  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  was  to  be  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah in  the  midst  of  his  people.  As  king  of  his 
jieople  he  dwells  in  his  palace.  His  throne  is 
over  the  kophereth  ("  the  mercy-seat ").  between 
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the  cherubim,  which,  liowever,  must  not  lie  taken  ' 
in  an  antliioi)0]iatliic  manner.  If  there  \v;is  to  be 
a  mutual  relation  between  the  holy  and  living 
(ioj  and  his  i>eoi)le,  which  he  selected  from 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  the  bearer 
of  his  name,  revelation,  and  word,  it  wa-s  neces- 
sary to  have  some  means  of  a[)|>roac-hing  (lod. 
This  access  is  mediated  in  a  gradual  manner. 
In  the  rnurl,  as  the  lowest  grade,  the  fieople  meet, 
partly  to  bring  their  offerings  to  Jehovah,  partly 
to  hear  the  revelation  of  his  divine  will,  antl  to 
receive  his  mercy  and  blessing.  Being  sinful, 
the  people  do  not  dare  yet  to  enter  the  .■sanctu- 
ary: tliey  need  human  meiliators,  the  priests, 
wfco  in  their  stead  pre.sent  tlu-nuselves  to  (iod. 
But  the  priests  themselves  can  only  approach  Je- 
hovah in  an  immediate  manner  in  their  high 
priest,  who  only  once  in  the  year  can  enter  the 
lloly  of  holies,  where  the  throne  of  Jehovah's 
glory  is.  This  leads  us  to  the  \eic-Teslamenl  idea 
of  the  Tal)ernacle  (cf.  Hel).  viii.  i,  5,  ix.  1-11,  23 
sq.,  X.  1,  19  sq. ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  14-22 ;  Rev. 
xxi.  3), — that  the  entire  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  nothing  but  a  typical  prophecy  of  the 
New-Testament  economy,  according  to  which, 
after  the  eternal  high  priest  had  entered  the  Holy 
of  holies  with  his  own  blood,  all  curtains  are 
removed,  and  that  all  who  have  become  .\bra- ' 
ham's  children  by  faith  have  a  daily  access  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  that  they  shall  once  al.so  enter  , 
the  floly  of  holies  of  the  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  11 
sq.,  23  s<j.).  As  to  the  symbolic  signification  of 
the  tabernacle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stnicture  of  the  same  was  obviously  determined 
by  a  complex  and  profound  symbolism  ;  but  its 
meaning  remains  one  of  the  things  which  will 
always  be  gueiw-work.  Jewish  rabbis  as  well  as 
Christian  theologians  have  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity, with  more  or  less  success.  Thus  the  mate- 
rial, not  le.ss  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy  of  holies, 
was  significant.  The  metals,  colors,  and  num- 
bers hail  their  signification.  Thus  Ihree  is  the 
numerical "  signature  "  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
of  all  that  stands  in  any  real  relation  to  God 
(Xura.  vi.  24-215;  I.sa.  vi.  3).  The  number  three 
being  the  "  signature  "  of  fiod,  of  the  Creator, 
/our  is  the  signature  of  nature,  of  the  creiit«'d 
things  of  the  world;  not  of  the  world  as  "  with- 
out form,  and  void,"  but  as  a  kosmos,  as  the  reve- 
lation of  Ood  so  far  .is  nature  can  reveal  him. 
Tut  is  the  .Hymbol  of  completeness  and  jwrfection, 
while  Jirc  nqirf.sents  one-half  of  the  "signature" 
of  perfection.  .S'ecc/i  (i.e.,  3+1)  is  the  note  of 
nnion  between  t;o<l  and  the  world,  the  numl>er  of 
religion,  the  signature  of  salvation,  blessing,  peace, 
perfi'ction.  Tiri-lri-  diMiotes  by  nndtiplication  the 
conibinatir>n  of  the  signature  of  (iwl  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  world  (3x  4). 

IIlsroKY    OK    TIIK    'I'AnKllNAfI.E.  —  Aft<T    the 

sanctuary  was  completed,  nmler  the  direction  of 
Bezaleel  and  .\lioIiab,  it  Wiia  deilirateil  on  Ihi-  first 
day  of  the  .seooml  yi-ar  from  tli<- exiKbis,  and  the 
ritual  apiioint4-d  for  it  begun  (Kxod.  xl.2).  After 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  tJibernach-  was  in 
the  camp  of  Isr.iel,  at  Cilgal  (Josh.  iv.  Ill,  v.  1(1, 
vi.  21,  ix.  (i,  x.  n,  xiv.  (I),  ami,  after  the  taking 
and  ilivision  of  the  country,  at  .'^hiloli  (xviii.  1,  Id, 
xix.  "il).  .\t  Shiloh  it' continued  during  the 
whole  |ioriod  of  the  judges;  but,  when  tin-  ark  of 
fiod  wa-M  taken,  the  .sanctuary  lost  iUs  glory.     It 


probably  became  once  again  a  movable  sanctuan,": 
less  honored,  as  no  longer  {>o.s.sessing  the  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual 
kept  up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to 
have  l>een  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  l-(5),  which 
thus  became  a  priestly  city.  The  massacre  of 
the  priests  probably  caused  its  removal  from  Nob 
to  Gibeon,  where  it  connect«'d  itself  with  the 
worship  of  the  high  places  (1  Kings  iii.  4),  while 
the  ark  remained  at  Kirjath-jearim.  The  capture 
of  Jeru.salem,  and  the  erection  there  of  a  new 
tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which  the  old  had 
been  deprived  (2  .Sam.  vi.  17;  1  Chron.  xv.  1), 
left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  historical 
sanctuary.  The  provisional  tabernacle  erected 
by  David  was  to  make  room  for  the  temple  which 
he  intended  to  build.  His  purpo.se  was  fulfilled 
by  Solomon,  who  lia<l  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark, 
and  all  the  holy  ve.ssel.s,  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
put  in  some  place  within  the  temple,  to  remain 
there  as  holy  relics  (1  Kings  viii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  v.  5). 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  commentaries  on  Kxodus 
ail  toe.  see  Baiir  :  Symholik  ties  mos.  Cullus,  i. 
56  .sq. ;  l.uxD  :  Die  jiltl.  HeUigthiimer,  HamV).,  IGO.j, 
1738;  V.\.v  Til:  Comment,  de  Tabernac.  Mos., 
Dord.,  1714;  Co.vradi:  De  fierier,  labem.  Mos. 
siructura,  1712;  Lamy:  De  Tahernaculo  foederis, 
Paris,  1720;  Tvmpe:  T(d>ernaculi  e  mouumenlis 
descr.,  Jena,  1731 ;  Cakpzov  :  Appar.,  pp.  248  sq. ; 
Schaciit  :  Animadt:  ad  Hen  aniirpi..  pp.  207  sq.  ; 
Nei-mann:  Die  SliJh/iUtle,  Gotha,  1861;  Fried- 
Ricil:  .Symbol  der  mos.  .SlijMiiille,  Leip.,  1841; 
Kurtz,  in  !Sludien  u.  Kritiken,  1844,  305  sq.;  Ri«- 
GENBACii :  Die  mos.  StiJ^shiitte,  Basle,  18G2,  1867  ; 
[SoLTAU  :  Vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  Lond.,  1805; 
rAiNE:  The  Tabernacle,  Temple,  etc,  Boston, 
1801;  KiTTO:  The  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture, 
Lond.,  1819;  Simpson:  Ti/pical  Character  of  the 
TViAernnc/f,  Edinb.,  1852;  Brown:  The  Taberna- 
cle, etc.,  VAmh.,  1871,  1872;  Atwater  :  History 
and  Siijnijieance  of  the  .Sarntl  Tabernacle  of  the 
Hebrews,  New  York,  1875;  Baxnistku:  The 
Temples  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  IsOl  ;  Dale: 
./eirish  Temple  and  Chri.iliati  Chiirclt,  London, 
1865].  LKVKKU.     (B.  IMCK.) 

TABERNACLE  is  a  term  originally  a|>plied  to 
an  ainbry  above  the  altar,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Eucharist,  contnim-d  in  the  pyx,  which  ha<l 
till-  shape  of  a  tower,  more  often  that  of  a  dove. 
This  ambry  stood  either  on  the  altar,  or  was  sns- 
pende<l.  From  the-  fourteenth  century  on,  the 
pyx  contjiining  the  Eucharist  was  preserved  in  a 
stationary  pl.ici'  called  tnbernarlrs,  built  either  in 
the  form  of  a  tower,  and  standing  near  the  wall 
or  a  pillar,  or  made  like  coffers,  wliich  were  more 
or  less  dr-corated.  In  both  furins  they  were  on 
the  right  side  of  the  altar.  They  forn'i  an  indis- 
pens.ible  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Church  of 
Koine.  In  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  refusi'S 
the  ultra-sacramenlal  use  of  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
Ihi'v  have  no  liturgical  vabu-;  yet  as  works  of  art 
there  still  exist  some  vi'ry  iiiu'  tidiernacles  in 
some  evangelical  i-hurches,  ns  in  Niin-mlK-rg  ami 
rini.  .Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  labi'mades 
have  Ix-en  connected  with  the  aliar  in  order  to  bo 
more  conspicuous.  The  tabernacle.  «<  well  ns  llio 
pyx,  is  also  lerme<|  kilHimnn,  which  nniHl  not  Imj 
connected  with  tin-  Latin  r»7/H.«(i.e.,  f<M>il),  but  with 
the  (ireek  kiborion,  meaning  tiie  canopy  on  tlie 
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altar,  supported  by  columns.  The  term  cihorium 
wa.s  also  applied  to  the  jivx,  the  monstrance,  and 
to  the  tabernacle  itself,  because  it  formed  as  it 
were  a  protecting  cover.  The  monstrance  may  be 
regarded  as  a  portable  tabernacle.        MEUKEk. 

TABERNACLES,  The  Feast  of  (ni3Dn  jn, 
ioprri  ni^rivi.ti'  in  the  l.XX.,  OKtivo-niiyia  in  John  vii. 
2  and  Josephus,  OKjjvai  in  Philo,  ri  aKrjvjj  in  Plu- 
tarch, Si/mp.,  iv.  6,  2),  also  called  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering (Exod.  xxiii.  Ui),  is  the  last  of  the  three 
yearly  festivals  which  the  Mosaic  law  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  tabernacle.  The  account 
of  its  institution  is  given  in  Exod.  xxiii.  14  sqq. ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34  sqq. ;  Deut.  xvi.  13  sqq.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  Old  Testament  absolutely  exclude 
the  hypotheses  of  some  recent  writers,  who  identify 
the  festival  with  the  harvest  festivals  of  heathen 
peoples.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  designed 
to  be  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  43), 
and  lasted  seven  days  (Lev.  xxiii.  39),  —  from 
the  loth  to  the  21st  of  Tisri.  The  people  were 
to  dwell  in  booths  (Lev.  xxiii.  42),  and  to  take 
"  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook."  This  festival 
■was  emphatically  a  festival  of  rejoicing;  [and  a 
proverb  in  Succak  says,  "  He  who  has  never  seen 
the  rejoicing  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam  has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life  "J. 
Burnt,  meat,  drink,  and  other  offerings  were  to  be 
made.  Deuteronomy  alone  designates  the  place 
of  celebrating  the  feast,  —  "  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose"  (xvi.  15).  Zechariah  (xiv.  16) 
insists  upon  its  celebration,  and  Nehemiah  (viii. 
17)  says  the  feast  had  not  been  celebrated  since 
the  days  of  Joshua  as  it  was  in  his  day.  This 
notice  cannot  exclude,  however,  all  celebration  of 
the  festival  during  the  interval  (1  Kings  viii.  2 ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  8-10). 

The  booths  were  erected  in  the  streets,  outside 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  roofs.  Joy 
and  mirth  prevailed  in  them.  The  main  features 
of  the  public  celebration  were  the  sacrifices  by 
day  and  the  illumination  at  night.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  priests  were  in  attendance,  to 
serve  those  who  brought  sacrifices.  Once  every 
day  the  entire  congregation  encompassed  the  altar 
of  burnt  offerings,  waving  palm-branches.  On 
the  seventh  day  this  was  repeated  seven  times,  in 
memory  of  Jericho.  The  branches  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  were  tied  into  a  bunch,  and 
called  lulahh.  During  the  sacrifices  the  gi-eat 
Hallel  (I's.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  was  sung,  and  at  the 
twenty-fourth  verse  of  Ps.  cxviii.  everyone  shook 
his  palm-branch  a  number  of  times.  After  the 
sacrifices  the  priestly  blessing  was  conferred. 
Wine,  and  water  from  the  brook  of  Siloam,  were 
used  for  the  drink-oifering,  both  morning  and 
evening.  One  of  the  priests  carried  a  cup  of  the 
water  through  the  water-gate  of  the  temple,  when 
another  priest  took  it,  with  the  words,  "  With  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  " 
(Isa.  xii.  3).  The  priests  and  people  took  up  the 
shout ;  and  the  priest,  going  to  the  altar,  mixed 
it  with  wine,  and  poured  it  out  into  a  duct  which 
led  to  the  Kidron.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  very  generally  agreed  that  our 
Lord  had  reference  to  it  when  he  said,  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink  " 
(John  vii.  37).     The  words  of  John  viii.  12  ("  I 


am  the  light  of  the  world  ")  seem  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  gi-eat  illumination  which  took  place 
on  the  evenings  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  four 
golden  lamps,  or  candelabra,  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  being  illuminated.  Upon  the  lighting  of 
these  lights,  there  followed  dancing  and  proces- 
sions. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  a  sabbath  (Lev. 
xxiii.  39),  had  a  special  name,  yom  azereth,  and 
marked  the  dismantling  of  the  booths.  Tlie  sev- 
enth day  marked  the  culmination  of  the  feast, 
and  was  undoubtedly  "  the  great  day  of  the  feast," 
referred  to  in  John  vii.  37.  w.  pressel. 

TA'BOR  {mount).  This  interesting  ar.d  re- 
markable mount  in  Palestine,  at  the  boimdary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  22 ; 
Judg.  iv.  6,  12, 14),  rises  abruptly  from  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands 
entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a 
narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Xazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautifid  appearance;  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere, 
yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed  from  different 
directions,  being  more  conical  when  seen  from 
the  east  or  west.  It  is  now  called  Jebel  et-Tur. 
The  body  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar 
limestone  of  the  country.  Mount  Tabor  lies  about 
six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Xazareth. 
The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side,  and 
it  requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour, 
to  reach  the  top.  The  path  is  circuitous,  and  at 
times  steep.  The  trees  and  bushes  are  generally 
so  thick  as  to  intercept  the  prospect ;  but  now  and 
then  the  traveller,  as  he  ascends,  comes  to  an  open 
spot  which  reveals  to  him  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  plain.  All  round  the  top  are  the  foundations 
of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones.  The  chief 
remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its 
eastern  end.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress 
are  seen  here.  AVhilst  now  a  little  chapel  staiuis 
here,  where  the  priests  from  Xazaretli  perform 
divine  service,  in  olden  times  the  moimtain  had 
cities  and  a  large  population.  Thus  a  citj'  of 
Tabor  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vi. 
as  a  city  of  the  Alerarite  Levites  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (77).  Mount  Tabor  makes  a  prominent 
figure  in  ancient  history.  Here  Barak  assemljled 
his  forces  against  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  6-15).  The 
brothers  of  Gideon  were  murdered  here  by  Zebali 
and  Zalmunna  (viii.  IS,  19).  In  the  year  B.C.  218 
Antiochus  the  Great  got  possession  of  Tabor  by 
stratagem,  and  streugtliened  its  fortifications.  lu 
the  monastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly, 
of  a  belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
transfiguration,  was  crowded  with  hermits  (but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  tradition)  ;  partly 
because,  according  to  Matt.  xvii.  1,  JIark  ix.  2, 
Luke  ix.  28,  the  transfiguration  must  have  taken 
place  on  some  high  mountain  near  Ca\sarea- 
I'hilippi;  and  partly  because  a  fortified  and  inhab- 
ited place  could  hardly  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  such  a  scene.  The  crusaders  again  fortified  the 
mount,  at  whose  base  the  main  street  runs  from 
Egypt  to  Damascus.  In  their  time  Mount  Tabor 
was  an  archiepiscopal  see  belonging  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  Tancred  built  there  a  church, 
and  the  Cluniacensiaiis  a  monastery.  But  all 
was  lost  in   the  battle  of   ll.attin,  July  5,  1187 
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The  .Saracens,  under  Saladiii,  destroyed  tlie  for- 
tresses :  and  in  VJHS  Brocardes  only  found  the  re- 
mains of  |>alaceB,  convents,  and  churches  there. 

Lit. —  IIassklqiist:  yiei.<e.  pp.  179  sq.;  Light- 
foot:  IIor(eHel)r.a(IMarc.,9,2;  Relaxd:  Pa- 
liUtiiin,  pp.  :J31  sq.,  36(5,  599,  737  sq. ;  Seetzen  : 
Reisen,  li.  I>i7sq.;  Bukkhakdt:  Reisen  in  Si/rien, 
ii.  579  sq.  ;  Vo.n  .Sciiubeiit:  Reixe,  iii.  175  sq. ; 
RcssECtiEK:  Reisc'm.  129  .sq.,  213;  Koiiixson: 
Biblical  refearrhen  in  Palestine,  ii.  353  .sq. ;  Hit- 
ter :  Enlkunde,  xv.  1,  391  .sq. ;  Wilson:  'the 
Lands  of  the  Bihle,  ii.  90,  114;  Va.v  i>e  Veldk  : 
Memoir,  p.  351 ;  Uobf.uts  :  La  lerre  sainte,  livr.  ix. 
vigu.  25;  Kitto:  Palest.  (London,  1841),  pp. 
XXXV.  sq.  ;  [Hackett:  Illuslr.  of  Script.,  p.  304  ; 
THOMSOy :  Lanil  and  Boot,  ii.  136  ;  Porter  : 
Hanilh.,  p.  401;  Bareker:  Palc.it.,  p.  364;  Ridga- 
WAY  :  The  Lord's  Land,  p.  371 ;  Scuaff  :  Through 
Bihle  Lands,  pp.  330-336].  RUETSCHI. 

TABORITES.     See  Utraqi- ist.s. 

TAD'MOR,  inentioneil  only  in  2  Chron.  viii.  4, 
is  undoubtedly  the  name  of  that  ancient  city 
which  to  the  Greeks,  Komans,  and  to  modern 
Europe,  is  Itnown  by  the  name  of  Palmyra.  In 
the  Chronicles  the  city  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  by  Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Ila- 
math-zobah,  and  is  named  in  conjunction  with 
"all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in  Ilamath." 
It  was  probably  built  with  the  view  of  securing  an 
intere.st  in,  and  command  over,  the  great  caravan 
traffic  from  tlie  Kast,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
established  in  respect  to  tiie  trade  between  Syria 
antl  Egypt.  We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor 
in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
retained  possession  of  it  long  after  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Xo  other  .source  acquaints  us  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  place,  till  it  re-appears 
in  the  account  of  Pliny  {/list.  \at.,  v.  24)  as  a 
considerable  town,  which,  along  with  its  territory, 
formed  an  iiideiiendent  state  between  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires.  In  the  second  century  it 
seems  to  have  been  iH-autifii'il  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  a.s  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  as  to  the  name  of  the 
city  having  \tofu  dianged  to  lladrianopolis  ("  city 
of  Hadrian").  Under  .Septimius  .Severus  it  W- 
came  a  Roman  colony,  and  received  the  jus  Itali- 
cum  ;  but  it  ha<l  a  government  of  its  own,  and 
was  ruled  by  its  own  laws.  The  most  interesting 
period  in  the  liistory  of  Tadmor  is  the  time  of 
Udenalhus  and  Zeunhia.  The  Emperor  Valerian 
being  captured  bv  the  Persians,  Odenathus,  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Palmyra,  revenged  the  wrongs  of 
the  fallen  emperor,  and  vindicated  the  raaje.sty 
of  Rome.  He  marched  against  tlie  Persians,  took 
the  province  of  Me8<){)<)tainia,  and  defied  Sapor 
beneath  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  (A.D.  200).  The 
services  thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  .so  great,  that 
Odenathus  was  a.s,sociated  in  the  sovereignty  with 
(iallienus  (.\.I).  261).  He  enjoyeil  his  dignity 
but  a  short  time,  iM'ing  murdered  only  Uin'O  years 
afterwards.  Zenobia,  his  widow,  succeeded  Ode- 
nathus as  (^ueen  of  the  Eiust,  aiul  ruled  the  coun- 
try during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  -A.I).  271  the 
Ein]K'ior  .\iirelian  Inrned  his  nrms  against  her; 
and  having  defeated  her  in  a  pilrlieil  battle  near 
Antioch,  and  In  another  at  Einesa.  he  drove  her 
back  upon  her  ile.serl  home.  He  then  inarched 
his  veterans  across  the  parched  plains,  and  invest- 
ed Palmyra.     Zenobia  attempted  to  e«ca{ie,  but 


was  captured,  and  brought  back  to  the  presence 
of  the  conqueror.  She  was  t;iken  to  Rome,  and 
there  she  was  le<i  along  in  front  of  the  triumphant 
Aurelian.  Palmyra,  which  was  taken  in  A.I). 
,  272,  never  recovered  its  former  opulence.  Twenty 
I  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  rebuilt.  It  eventually 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  never  recovered 
any  inqxirtance.  When  the  successors  of  Moliam- 
meil  extended  their  conquests  l)eyond  the  con* 
tini's  of  Arabia,  Palmyra  became  subject  to  the 
calii)hs.  From  this  jieriod  Palmyra  .seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  Xot  once  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  In 
1173  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
found  there  a  large  Jewish  population,  besides 
Mohammedans  and  Oiristians.  It  was  again 
visited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins.  In  our 
century  many  travellers  have  visited  the  place, 
and  their  descriptions  are  very  valuable.  A  com- 
plete list  of  all  travels  till  the  year  1.S54  is  given 
by  Ritter,  Erdkunde  i-on  Kleinasien,  vol.  viii.  2d 
ilivision,  3d  section,  pp.  14.32  sq. 

Lit.  —  Wooi> ;  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  London, 
17.o3;  Irby  and  Mangles  :  Travels  in  Et/i/pl,  etc., 
Ix)ndon,  1826  ;  Addison:  Datuascusand  Pahni/ra; 
Porter:  Ilandttonh  for  Si/ria  and  Palestine  ;  Ca8- 
SAS,  in  his  Voyage  Piltoresoue  de  la  Syrie,  tab.  24- 
137  ;  [Myers  ;  Remains  of  Lost  Empires :  Skelche* 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Ninereh,  Babylon,  and 
Persepolis,  New  York,  1875] ;  the  arts.  "  Palmyra," 
in  Pauly'8  Real-Encyklopiidie,  and  in  Ersch  U. 
GkL'BKR'.s.  E.  OSUVXDER,  Jin. 

TAI-PING  {great  peace'),  a  Chinese  religious 
sect  established  by  IIung-Siu-Tsuen,  b.  in  a  little 
village  thirty  miles  from  Canton,  1813;  d.  at 
Nanking,  July  19,  lb62.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Canton  to  attend  the  oliicial  examinations,  he  re- 
ceived from  I.  .1.  Roberts,  an  American  mission- 
ary, a  package  of  tracts  in  Chine.se.  Five  years 
afterwards  he  fell  sick,  and  liad  visions,  in  which 
an  old  man  with  a  golden  beard  commanded  him 
to  destroy  the  demons  (i.e.,  the  idol-gods)  of  his 
countrymen.  He  then  first  read  the  tracts;  and 
a-ssociating  tlie  man  in  his  visions  with  Christ, 
and  catching  up  several  Christian  ideas,  he  Aban- 
doned the  Chine.se  religion,  and  started  fortli  val- 
iantly to  preach  his  new  faith.  He  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  gathered  by  1840  nianv  converts, 
wliom  he  styled  "  (iod-worshippi-rs."  He  carried 
out  his  supposed  commission,  and  destroyed  some 
Buddhist  idols.  This  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  government,  so  that  he  again  retired  to 
the  mountains.  In  1850  he  started  upon  a  new 
enterprise.  The  time  was  ripi-  for  rebellion  ;  and 
he  shrewdly  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  by  Heaven 
to  drive  out  the  Tartars,  ami  set  up  a  native  Chi- 
nese dyniLsty.  His  standard  was  inished  victori- 
ously forward.  Nanking  was  captureil  in  1852. 
The  Tai-ping  dyiuusty  w.i«  founded,  with  himself 
a-s  the  tirst  emiK-ror,  under  the  title  Teen-Wang 
("the  heavenly  king  ").  The  rebels  would  pioba- 
bly  have  U-eii  abli-  to  carry  out  their  |ilans,  had 
they  not  Ix-en  ilefi'at4Ml  by  the  English  and  French 
triKipH,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Chinese.  When 
Nanking  wa.s  taken,  Siu-Tsuen  burneil  liinmelt 
and  wives  in  his  i>alace. 

Siu-THuen's  religi<ins  views  were  a  mixture  of 
Christian  and  Chinese  elements.  He  considered 
Christ  the  oldest  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  himself 
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one  of  tlie  younger.  In  his  manifestoes  he  grouped 
God  tlie  father,  Jesus  Christ,  himself  and  liis 
son.  whom  he  .styled  the  "Junior  Lord,"'  a.s  the 
co-ei]ual  rulers  of  the  universe.  He  adopted 
baptism,  but  rt?ject<;d  the  Lord's  Supper,  allowed 
polygamy  (lie  had  himself  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
w  ives),  punished  adulterj-  and  opium-smoking  witli 
death.  Cf.  Holtzm.\sx  cxd  Zoepkkkl  :  Lexikon 
fur  Thtolugie,  s.v. ;  Enci/cl.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  v. 
p.  G.52 ;  McClixtock  and  Stkoxg,  vol.  ii.  p.  "250. 

TAIT,  Archibald  Campbell,  .Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  son  of  Crauf  urd  Tait,  Esq.,  a  Scotch 
lawyer;  wa*  b.  iu  Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1811;  d. 
at  Croydon,  Dec.  3,  1S82.  .ifter  passing  through 
the  high  school  and  academy  of  Edinburgh,  he 
went  in  1827  to  Glasgow  University,  and  in  1830 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B..A. 
with  tirst-class  honors,  and  becoming  fellow  and 
tutor.  lie  took  a  promiuent  part  in  opposing 
Tractarianism,  and  was  one  of  the  four  tutors  w  ho 
entered  a  protest  against  Tract  No.  90.  written 
to  show  that  a  Roman  Catholic  might  sign  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Dr.  .Arnold's  successor  at  Rugby,  administering 
the  office  with  success.  'While  at  Rugb3-  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Spooner.  Jlrs. 
Tait  died  Dec.  1,  1878.  In  1850  .Mr.  Tait  ac- 
cepted the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  became  well 
known  as  a  hard-working  parish  clergyman.  In 
18.50  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Loudon,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Bloiutield :  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  appointment  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
Queen's  sympathy  for  him  in  the  loss  of  five 
daughters  by  scarlet-fever.  Bishop  Tait  initiated 
tlie  scheme  for  raising  a  million  pounds  to  meet 
the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in  Lon- 
don. In  1808  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, he  having  before  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  York.  Dr.  Tait  presided  over  the  Pan- .Angli- 
can synod  at  Lambeth,  July,  1878.  Ills  only  son 
died  in  1878.  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  representa- 
tive of  Ix)w-Church  views,  and  managed  with 
great  courtesy  and  excellent  judgment  the  con- 
flicting relations  of  the  ritualists,  and  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  piety 
and  practical  common  sense  rather  than  of  pre- 
eminent literary  attainments.  His  relations  to 
dissenting  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  friendly,  as 
is  witnessed  by  his  letter  to  the  Evangelical  .Alli- 
ance held  iu  Xew  York,  1873.  Among  his  pub- 
lislied  writings  are  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  1861 ; 
The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Modern  Tlieology, 
1861;  TIte  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith, 
1863,  1864,  2  parts;  Sotne  Thoughts  on  the  Duties 
of  the  Church  of  England  (a  clerical  charge),  1876; 
The  Church  of  the  Future  (a  clerical  charge),  1880, 
etc.  See  Memorials  of  Catharine  and  Craufurd 
Tait,  bv  Rev.  W.  Besham,  London  and  Xew 
York,  1880 ;  A.  C.  Bickley  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Public 
Life  of  the  Late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [.\.  C. 
Tait].  London,  1883;  Laud  and  Tait,  by  a  church- 
uian,  London.  18S3. 

TALLIS,  Thomas,  b.  about  1529 ;  d.  Nov.  25, 
1.58.).  He  was  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  styled  the  "  father 
of  English  cathedral  music."  He  published,  with 
his  pupil  William  Byrd,  a  collection  of  music  for 
churches,  which  is  still  in  use. 

TALMUD,  written  al.<o  THALMUD  (from  lamad, 
'•  to  learn  "),  is  the  designation  given  by  the  Jews  to 


their  body  of  law  not  comprised  iu  the  Pentateuch. 
It  was  long  forbidden  to  reduce  it  to  writing ;  and 
hence  it  bears  the  name  of  the  oral  law,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  writteu  law  contained  in  the 
I  five  books  of  Moses,  of  w  hich  it  professes  to  be 
the  guardian  (hedo;e)  and  explanation.     Accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  tlie  oral  law  was  necessary  fi-om 
the  beginning  for  the  understanding  of  the  writ- 
;  ten  law,  and  was  actually  given  to  Sloses  by  God. 
t  This  latter  point  they  attempt  to  prove  by  appeal- 
j  iiig  to  Exod.  xxiv.  12,  where  the  Lord  decl.ires  to 
!  iloses,  "  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law , 
and  commandments  which  I  have  wTitten ;  that 
j  thou  mayest  teach   them."     Of  these  words  we 
I  have  in  the  Talmud  (Berakhoth,  fol.  5  a)  this  cu- 
rious exposition  :   "  The  tables  are  the  ten  com- 
I  mandments.     The  late  is  the  written  law.     The 
j  commandments  is  the  Mishna.     Which  I  hare  writ- 
I  ten  means  the  prophets  and  Hagiograiiha.     To 
teach  them  means  the  Gemara.     It  teaches  us  that 
they  were  all  given  to  Moses  from   Sinai."     In 
this  quotation,  mention  is  made  of  the  two  parts 
of  which  the  Talmud  is  composed.  —  the  Mi.^hna 
and  the  Gemara.      The  former  is  the  text,  and 
the  latter  the  commentary.     The  name  Talmud 
is  often  restricted,  especially  by  Jewish  writers,  to 
the  Gemara.     The  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (from 
shanah,  "  to  repeat,"  also  "  to  learn  ")  was  Rabl>i 
Jehudah.   surnamed   Hak-kadosh,  the   Holy,   ard 
Hanna.<i,  the  Prince.     He  is  often  called  simply 
rabbi  by  way  of  eminence.     According  to  Jost, 
he  died  AD.  219  or  22u ;  according  to  others, 
shortly  l>efore  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
He  undei-took  to  sift  and  reduce  to  order  tlie  oral 
law.     Such  an  attempt  had  been  made  l)efore 
him,  but  he  completed  the  work.     He  wrote  noth- 
ing down,  but  arranged  every  thing  in  his  mind. 
He  twice  subjected  his  compilation  to  a  revision 
and  correction.     The  doctors  introduced  as  speak- 
ing in  the  Mishna  are  called    Tanaim,  from  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  root  of  Mishna.     The  Ta- 
naim profess  to  be  the  repeaters  of  tradition.    The 
teachers  of  the  oral  law  were  fii-st  called  scribes 
(Sopherim),  next  elders  (Zekenim).  next  the  wise 
(Chakhamim)  :  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
.A.D.  70,  Tanaim:  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  till  the  completion  of  the  Gemara,  ^mo- 
raim,  lit.,  speakers,  interpreters.      Conip.  Jost's 
Geschichte  des  Jwtenthums,  ii.  pp.  219  sq. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  books  or  orders 
(sedarim),  entitled  (1)  Zerdim,  seeds;  (2)  Moed, 
festivals  ;  (3)  Xdshiin.  women ;  (4)  Aezikim,  dam- 
ages; (5)  Kodashim,  sacred  things;  (6)  Tuhoroth, 
purifications.  Under  these  six  ordei-s  there  are 
sixty-three  treatises,  which  are  again  svibdivided 
into  chapters.  After  the  completion  of  the  official 
Mishna  bv  Rabbi  Jehudah.  additional  laws  were 
collected  W  his  successoi-s:  but  they  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  proper  Mishna,  but  kept 
distinct  from  it ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the 
designation  given  to  these  extra-Mishnaic  law.s, 
Baraitas,  from  the  word  bar  or  liara.  «  hich  nieanfi 
without.  There  are  also  additions  to  the  Mish- 
na. called  Tosefas.  collected  during  the  third  cen- 
tun,-.  It  was  not  till  the  year  550  .\.D.  that  the 
Mishna  was  committed  to  writing  (comp.  Graetz : 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  p.  494).  Tiie  scrilies,  by 
setting  up  their  oral  law,  violated  the  strict  in- 
junction not  to  add  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
iv.  2 1.      Traditional  precepts  additional  to  the 
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written  law  were  at  an  carlv  tlatp  curroiit  in  Israel. 
[>aiali  coiii)<lain.s  of  these  liuraan  ordinances  (Isa. 
xxix.  13):  unil  oiir  Lord  charged  the  I'harisees 
with  making;  tlie  word  of  (;o<l  of  none  effect  liy 
their  traditions.  The  oral  law,  inst<"ad  of  secur- 
ing the  ol)servance  of  the  \vritt<-n  law,  superseded 
it.  Very  si;,;Miticantly  is  it  .said  in  the  Boole  Sohar, 
"The  jfrave  of  Mose.s  is  the  Mishna,  and  there- 
fore no  man  knoweth  of  his  .sepulchre  unto  this 
day."  The  Sadducees  rejcct<fil  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  oral  law;  and  so  do  the  Karaite.s,  who 
arose  in  the  eifjlith  century,  and  who,  though  few 
in  nunilier,  still  exist  as  a  distinct  sect.  The 
Mishna  w:is  not  suliicient  to  satisfy  the  Jewish 
doctors.  On  its  basis  they  formed  the  Gemara, 
a  word  meanini;  complement,  or  doctrine ;  for  it 
can  Ijear  lH)th  these  significations.  The  (!emara 
exhibits  the  opinions  and  discu.s.sions  of  the  wi.se 
m^n  on  the  .Mishna.  There  are  two  Gemaras, 
called  the.Ierusalemitic  and  the  Babylonian,  both 
expounding  the  same  Mishnaic  text.  It  wa.s  at 
Tiberias,  near  the  clo.se  of  the  fourth  century, 
that  the  redaction  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Jerusalemitic  Talmud  wa,s  finished.  Hence 
its  proper  title  .should  l>e,  not  the  Talmud  of 
Jeru.salem,  but  the  Palestinian  or  Western  Tal- 
mud. Its  compilation  is  often  attributed  to  Kabbi 
Jochanan  of  Tiberias,  who,  however,  only  began 
the  work,  being  the  first  of  the  Amnraim,  or  doc- 
tors of  the  (jemara.  I 

The  Rabvlonian  Talmud  had  for  its  chief  com- 1 
piler  Kabbi  A.she,  head,  till  4-J7  .\.I)..  of  the 
school  of  Sura  in  Babylon  ;  but  its  completion  was 
reserved  for  Kabbi  .Vbina,  who  died  in  \UH,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  la.st  of  the  (iemaric  doc-  j 
tors.  The  mass  of  traditions  a,scribed  falsely  to  i 
Moses  went  on  increasing  from  age  to  age  by  the 
addition  of  the  sayings  of  later  doctors;  and  thus, 
liKe  a  snowball,  the  longer  it  rolled,  the  greater] 
the  bulk  of  the  conglomeration.  | 

It  should  Im-  stated  that  (mly  a  portion  of  the  j 
treatises  of  the  .Mishna  have  their  commentary  | 
in  the  Gemara.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  j 
much  more  hi;;hly  esteemed  by  the  .lews  than  ; 
tile  JenLsalemitic,  and  is  about  four  times  as  ■ 
large  as  the  latter.  It  contains  two  thousand  > 
nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  leaves,  or  double  ! 
that  number  of  folio  pages.  Its  paging  in  the 
various  editions  is  ke[)t  uniform,  to  facilitate  ref- 
erence. The  .Mishna  is  writt<-n,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Hebrew  in  its  lat<-r  form,  with  a  mixture  | 
of  foreign  words  (Aramaic,  (Jreek,  and  Latin),  i 
It  is  composed  with  extreme  ooncist^ness ;  the  aim  i 
in  expression  being  to  use  the  fewest  words  [)OS-  j 
.sible,  so  as  not  to  overbunlen  the  memory,  when 
it  was  unlawful  to  vinU'.  down  the  oral  law.  The 
language  of  the  (lomara  is  a  corrupt  C'haldee  or 
.Aramaic.  The  Talnnnl  is  without  vowel-points,  i 
and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  Delitzsch  s[H'ci- i 
ties  bra<!hylogy  as  characli'ristic  of  its  style. 
Deiitsoh  allirms,  that,  "in  the  whole  realm  of' 
learning,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study  j 
to  tx'  comparerl  fr)r  its  ilitficnltv  to  the  Talmud."  I 
Light  foot,  in  the  pref.ire  to  his  llnrfr  llrliriiirir 
rl  'I'lilniiiilicfT,  thus  depicts  the  unatlractivetiess 
of  the  Talmudic  writings:  "The  almost  uncon- 
i|uerable  dilliculty  of  tin-  style, the  frightful  rough- 
ness of  the  language,  and  ihe  amazing  emptiness 
and  sophistry'  of  the  matters  handled,  do  torture, 
vox,  and  tire  him  that  reads  them.  ...  In  no 


writers  is  greater  or  equal  trifling."  But  he  add.s, 
"  And  yet  m  none  is  greater  or  so  great  benefit." 
And  he  maintains  that  Christians  "  may  render 
them  most  usefully  seriiceable  to  their  studies, 
and  most  eminently  tending  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament." 

The  Talmud  treats  of  a  vast  variety  of  gul>- 
jects.  There  are  separate  works  on  its  civil  and 
criminal  law,  its  religions  philosophy,  its  ethics, 
its  psychology,  its  education,  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, magic,  geography,  zoology,  botany,  etc. 
Dr.  Pick,  in  his  article  on  the  Talmud,  refern-d 
to  below,  gives  the  titles  of  monographs  on  all 
these  subjects.  The  Talmud  is  described  by 
Disraeli,  in  his  (Jeniux  nf  Jurlnism,  as  containing 
a  "prodigious  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  an 
infinite  number  of  casuistical  case.s,  a  logic  of 
scholastic  theologj-,  .some  recondite  wisdom  and 
much  rambling  dotage,  many  puerile  tales  and 
Oriental  fancies,  ethics  and  sophisms,  reasonings 
and  imreasonings.  subtle  solutions,  and  maxims 
and  riddles.  Nothing  in  human  life  seems  to 
have  hajipened  which  these  doctors  have  not  per- 
plexed or  provided  against." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  much  troulile  to  find 
in  the  Talmud  places  illustrating  these  charges. 
Wagenseil  (Telea  fr/nen,  p.  ."JSV)  refers  to  the  very 
first  words  of  the  Mi.shna  to  snow  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  are  brought  together  in  the 
Talmud.  It  begins  with  the  question  regarding 
the  time  of  evening  prayer.  The  answer  of  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara  to  tliis  simple  question  will 
be  found  in  Pre.s.sePs  article  on  the  Talmud,  in 
the  first  edition  of  Ilereog's  lieal-Enci/lclajuiillf. 
Those  who  have  the  patience  to  read  it  will  admit 
that  it  fully  establishes  the  point  for  which 
Wagenseil  made  the  reference.  Two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  teaching  may  be  traced  in  the  Talmud. 
These  are  denominated  respectively  Ilalakha  and 
Haggadha.  Ilalakha  from  /i«/rtilA.("togo")  means 
the  way  which  one  ought  tti  go,  rule,  authoritative 
precept.  Haggadha  is  literally  what  is  said,  de- 
clared. It  is  homiletical  teaching,  intended  to 
edify,  console,  or  even  to  entertain,  and  combines 
instruction  with  parable  and  legend.  The  Tal- 
mud commends  the  study  of  the  oral  law  above 
that  of  the  writti-n  word  of  (Jod.  "  Attend,  my 
.son,  to  the  worils  of  the  scribes  rather  than  to 
the  law  of  Moses"  (Tract,  (liiiiu.,  fol.  To  a). 
"He  who  goes  from  the  Ilalakha  to  the  written 
word  has  no  more  peace  "  (Tract.  Chntjiijali,  io\. 
1(1  a).  \  man  is  directed  to  divide  his  time  into 
three  parts,  and  to  ilevot<'  one-third  of  it  to  the 
written  law,  one-third  to  the  Mishna,  and  one- 
third  to  the  Gemara.  And  the  man  who  trans- 
gresses Ihe  words  of  the  scribes  is  pronounced 
worthy  of  death  (Tract.  Krubiu.  'Jl  b).  Such 
views  of  the  Taliiiuil  are  now  discarded  by  the 
more  enlightened  Jews.  But  there  has  been  t>f 
late  a  jM-rsistent  atli>mpt  made  by  .lews,  who  own 
its  human  oriijin,  to  glorify  Ihe  Talmud  at  Ihe 
ex|«Mlse  of  Ihe  New  TestainiMlt.  Deutsch's  cele- 
brated  article,  which  ap|n'Hi<d  in  'I'hr  (imiiiiili/ 
Itrtirir,  London,  October,  lHli7.  is  the  best  known 
e.^say  of  this  kind  in  the  Knglish  language,  But 
it  is  only  one  of  a  considi-rable  number  of  writ- 
iiiRs  having  Ihe  same  aim.  Deutsch  makes  I'hris- 
lianity  to  have  npiiropriateil  the  teaching  of  the 
Jewis))  doctors  of  Ihe  Mishnaic  |v>riod.  and  "to 
have  curried  tliiMe  golden  germs,  hidilen  in  the 
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schools  and  among  the  silent  community  of  the 
learned,  into  the  market  of  humanity."  He 
would  have  us  to  regard  even  Paul's  doctrine 
concerning  faitli  a.s  genuine  Pharisaism!  "The 
faith  of  tlie  heart — tin-  dogma  prominently  dwelt 
upon  by  Paul  —  was  a  thing  that  stood  much 
higher  with  the  Pharisees  than  the  outward  law. 
It  was  a  thing,  they  said,  not  to  be  commanded 
by  any  ordinance,  yet  was  greater  than  all. 
'  Everj'  thing,'  is  one  of  their  adages,  '  is  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  save  the  fear  of  Heaven.'" 
How  any  one  who  had  read  Paul's  writings  could 
make  faith  in  his  system  of  doctrine  identical 
with  the  simple  fear  of  God  may  well  excite 
astonishment.  The  adage  which  Deutsch  quotes, 
and  which  is  a  rabbinical  commonplace,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  great  principle  of  sal- 
vation by  grace,  which  Paul  so  strongly  insisted 
on  (conip.  Eph.  ii.  1-10),  and  contradicts  the 
Old  Testament,  which  expressly  teaches  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  God  to  infuse  his  fear  into  the 
heart  of  man.  "I  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
hearts,"  is  a  promise  which  the  Lord  has  actually 
made  ( Jer.  xxxii.  40,  comp.  xxxi.  33 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
11;  Dent.  xxx.  6). 

It  is  matter  of  debate  whether  or  not  the  Tal- 
mud sanctions  the  doctrine  of  oi'iginal  sin.  Graetz 
and  Deutsch  deny  that  it  does.  But  Jost  (Gesch. 
d.  Jud.,  i.  265)  expresses  the  opposite  view.  Some 
Christian  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  teaching 
of  the  rabbis  on  this  subject  does  not  differ  from 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  Vitriuga 
{Ohfen:  Sac,  L.,  iii.,  C,  ix.)  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  real  and  important.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  doctors,  it  is  the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  that  produces  the  i/etser  ra, 
the  evil  disposition.  BoiTowing  from  Platonism 
or  Oriental  sources,  they  make  the  body  the  origi- 
nating cause  of  the  inclination  to  sin.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  Vitringa,  the  church  places  the 
seat  of  corruption  in  the  mind;  the  sj-nagogue, 
in  the  body. 

Among  the  questions  debated  by  the  w  ise  men 
in  Israel  was  one  which  is  freely  discussed  in  the 
present  day;  viz.,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  For 
full  two  years  and  a  half  the  schools  of  Sham- 
mai  and  Hillel  contended  on  the  point  whether  it 
were  better  for  man  to  have  been  created  or  not. 
^^^len  at  last  a  vote  was  taken,  a  majority  de- 
clared that  it  would  have  been  better  for  man 
not  to  have  been  created.  To  this  decision  the 
addition  was  made,  that,  since  man  is  in  being, 
he  is  to  be  very  careful  in  his  actions  (Erubin, 
2).  \Ve  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
Graetz  {flescli.,  iv.  235),  Deutsch,  and  others  could 
assert  that  the  Mishna,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Geniara,  knows  nothing  of  a  hell.  If  tiiis  were 
true,  tlicn  we  might  vindicate  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament independence  of  Mishnaic  teaching  on 
this  point.  But  that  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  the 
PlrkL  Alinth,  from  which  Deutsch  has  culled  his 
choicest  sentences,  contains  in  its  first  chapter 
these  words:  "The  wise  have  said.  Every  one 
who  talks  much  with  tlie  woman  (his  own  wife, 
as  the  context  .shows)  lays  up  evil  for  himself, 
and  ceases  from  the  words  of  the  law,  and  his 
end  is  —  he  shall  inherit  hell  (Gehenna)." 

Whatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary,  the 
Talmud,  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament, 
sanctions  astrology.     It  is  true,  that  in  one  place 


it  is  taught  that  a  majority  of  the  rabbis  (not 
all)  maintained  that  Israel  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  as  the  heathen  nations 
confessedly  are  {SluMalk,  fol.  15(5).  Rashi  ex- 
plains that  God  changed  the  names  of  Abram 
and  Sarai  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  in  order  that 
they  might  escape  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  have  a  son.  Astrologv".  as  affecting  all. 
without  exception,  is  taught  in  various  places  in 
the  Tahnud  (comp.  McCaul :  Old  Paths,  chap, 
xxiii.). 

"  Life,  children,  and  a  livelihood  depend  not  on. 
merit,  but  on  the  intluenie  of  the  stars.  .  .  .  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  an  evil  sign 
to  Israel:  for  Israel  reckons  by  the  moon,  the  nations 
of  the  world,  by  the  sun." 

The  virtue  of  amulets  is  recognized  both  in 
the  Mishna  and  in  the  Gemara.  The  Mishna 
(Sliabbath,  fol.  61  a)  teaches  it  is  not  lawful  to 
go  forth  on  the  sabbath  with  an  anmlet  that  is 
not  approved.  An  approved  amulet  is  one  that 
has  cured  three  men  (comp.  Buxtorf :  Lex.  Tal- 
mud., p.  2057,  under  Qam'ia).  The  charm  pre- 
scribed in  the  Tahnud  for  the  scratch  and  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  has  been  often  quoted.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  specimen  of  profane  folly.  We 
give  the  briefer  and  less  known  statement  of  the 
way  by  which  we  may  obtain  a  sight  of  the  mis- 
chievous demons,  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes,  who 
wear  out  the  clothes  of  the  rabbis  by  rubbing 
against  them,  cause  bruised  legs,  and  want  of 
room  at  the  sermon  :  — 

"  Whosoever  wishes  to  see  them,  let  him  take  the 
interior  covering  of  a  black  cat,  the  daughter  of  a 
tirst-born  black  cat,  which  is  also  the  daughter  of 
a  first-born,  and  let  him  burn  it  in  the  tire,  and  pul- 
verize it,  and  let  him  then  fill  his  eyes  with  it,  and 
he  will  see  them,"  etc.  (Berakhotli,  fol.  li  a). 

The  little  effect,  it  has  been  rightly  observed, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees by  the  display  of  divine  power  in  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  was 
largelj'  owing  to  their  faith  in  charms  and  magical 
arts.  They  forgot  the  teaching  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  for  the  observance  of  which  they  could 
profess  such  zeal  (Dent,  xviii.  10-12). 

It  is  idle  to  quote  from  the  Talmud  examples 
of  teaching  similar  to  what  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  thence  to  argue  the  dependence  of  the 
latter  on  the  former.  The  Gospels  were,  we 
know,  extant  in  a  permanent  written  form  long 
before  the  Mishna  was  compiled,  and  centuries 
before  it  was  reduced  to  writing.  And  what  if 
authorities  for  Talmudic  sayings  analogous  to 
words  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  shown  to 
have  imbibed  instruction  from  Christians?  Tlii* 
can  be  done.  The  Mishnaic  doctor  Itabbi  Eliezer, 
to  whotu  a  striking  s,aying,  very  like  one  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  is  credited,  confessed  to  Babbi  Akiba 
that  he  liail  intercourse  with  James,  a  disciple  of 
.Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  lie  w.ts  greatly  pleased 
with  instruction  which  James  coninnuiicated  to 
him  as  he  had  heard  it  from  .lesns  {Ahoda  Sara, 
fol.  16, 17).  So  Jonathan  ben  .Joseph,  whose  teach- 
ing (Tract.  Joma.  85  b)  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  our  Sa\'iour  concerning  the  sabbath,  is  said  to 
have  had  much  interconree  with  Christians  (comp. 
Biesenthal:  Zur  Gexrhichle  derchrisll.  Kirclie.  elftes 
Kap.).     Biesenthal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  Mishna  (Tract.  Meyilltili,  can.  4,  9)  prohibits 
the  use  of  Cliristian  phra.se.s  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  .sjnajjogue.  Expressions  recognized  a-s  of 
Christian  origin  were  actually  heard,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  tlie  Mishna,  at  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  .lews.  It  is  admitted,  too,  tiiat  the 
Talmud  has  borrowed  from  the  neighbors  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  superstitious  views,  and  prac- 
tices notoriously  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
(Graetz,  iv.  p.  -fid).  Wliy.  then,  may  it  not  have 
appropriated  Christian  sentiments  also? 

Of  the  rabbis  whose  life  and  teaching  are  re- 
lated in  the  Talmud,  none  has  of  late  years  been 
so  much  spoken  of  as  llillel,  who  was  still  alive 
when  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  attempt  Uas 
been  rejH-atedly  made  to  represent  Jesus  as  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  llillel,  as 
having  appropriated  his  doctrines,  and  given  them 
a  wider  circulation.  To  give  some  plausibility  to 
this  attempt,  even  the  few  .siiyings  of  Hillel  which 
can  fairly  be  compared  with  words  of  our  Lord 
have  been  sometimes  mistranslated.  But  Ilillel's 
whole  l)earing  toward  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
was  the  very  opposite  of  Christ's.  According  to 
Hillel,  the  unlearned  man,  who  is  not  a  student 
of  the  oral  law,  cannot  be  pious  (Pirie  Abolh,  ii. 
5;  Am  haarels  to  cliasUt).  Ilillers  famous  saying 
about  not  doing  to  otliers  what  we  should  not 
like  to  be  done  to  ourselves  is,  as  .lost  observes, 
repealed  by  him  as  a  rule  with  which  pcojile  were 
familiar.  It  is  not  an  original  thought  of  his; 
and,  unlike  the  "  Golden  Ivule "  enunciated  by 
Christ,  it  sets  forth  only  the  neijat'u-e  side  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  .-V  full  and  fair  statement 
of  what  the  T.'umud  contains  regarding  Hillel  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  attempt  to  degrade  Jesus 
from  his  uniipie  ivjsition  of  having  none  of  the 
.sons  of  men  wortny  to  be  placed  on  a  line  with 
him.  Indeed,  the  account  which  Jost  gives  of 
Hillel  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  absurd 
it  is  to  think  of  comparing  him  with  our  .Saviour 
(comp.  Josfs  Gesch.  ite.i  Jmt.,  i.  pp.  251-270,  and 
Uelitz-sch's  Jestts  uml  llillel.  The  English  reader 
may  consult  Schaff's  llhlory  of  the  C/irislinn 
Church,  i.  pp.  l.')9  sii.).  The  precious  sayings 
ascribed  to  llillel  and  others,  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  Talmud,  are,  to  use  Da  Costa's 
language,  "  a  few  bright  [K-arls  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  immense  heap  of  rubbish." 

Ilillel's  di.scipli-s,  who  were  the  contemporaries 
of  Christ,  and  luailing  scribes  of  his  day,  must 
have  Ix-en  fxtriu»rdinary  men.  The  Talmud  t<!lls 
U.1  of  them,  that  "thirty  of  them  were  as  worthy 
as  Moses  to  have  the  .Shecliinah  rl^sling  on  them. 
Thirty  others  wen-  as  worthy  as  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  that  for  thein  the  sun  should  stand  still." 
The  least  of  all  of  them  knew,  among  other  things, 
"the  language  of  ilemons,  the  language  of  palm- 
trees,  ana  the  language  of  the  iiiinist<-ruig  angels  " 
(lima  lialhra,  M.  131  a).  The  knowleilge  of 
these  languages  was  in  order  to  use  enchantments. 
This  is  what  the  Talmud  has  to  say  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
Jesus. 

One  is  interested  to  know  what  the  Talmud 
relates  concerning  the  Foumler  of  Christianity 
anil  his  church.  Thns»  who  have  invi-stigated 
th^s  subject  (Wagenseil:  Tehn  hiuni.  |ip.  57  s<|.) 
allow,  that  in  the  Mishna,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Oemara,  no  word  of  blasphemy  against  Christ 


can  be  found.  There  are,  however,  allusions  to 
Christian  practices  even  in  the  Mishna  (Biesen- 
thal,  ubi  supra).  The  horrid  blasphemies  against 
Jesus  contained  in  the  (iemara,  the  older  Jews, 
,  fearful  of  persecution,  tried  to  refer  to  another 
Jesus  than  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  modern  Jews  have  abandoned  this  evasion. 
I  The  English  reader  will  find  the  principal  blas- 
'  phemous  passages  reflecting  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  our  .Saviour  in  Lardner's  Collection 
I  oj  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  (chap.  v.).  He 
'  will  see  there  that  the  rabbis  have  exhibited  the 
same  malicious  spirit  of  foul  invention  against  the 
Koman  general  Titus,  and  he  may  form  his  own 
j  judgment  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Talmud 
1  on  historical  questions.  Jost  confesses  (i.  p.  ■104, 
note)  that  the  Babylonian  rabbis  are  in  error 
beyond  conception  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Jesus, 
making  him  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years  too 
early,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  early  Christians, 
the  rabbis  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  grope 
entirely  in  the  dark,  and  have  recourse  to"  unjus- 
tifiable fables.  The  unmentionable  calumnies 
fabricated  against  the  mother  of  Jesus  (they  call 
her  Stada :  see  Buxtorf :  Lex.  Talm.,  pp.  1458  sq.) 
are  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  The  account  of 
the  trial  of  Christ's  five  di.sciples  (given  al.so  by 
Lardner)  is  one  of  the  strangest  specimens  of  trans- 
parent fiction,  and  of  silly  trifling  with  the  words 
of  Scripture.  In  the  liasi'l  edition  of  the  Talmud 
the  blasphemies  against  Christ  are  omitted. 

The  Slishna  has  been  translated  by  Surenhu- 
sius,  Rabe,  and  Jost.  But,  though  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Talmud  has  been  jiromised  and  begun, 
there  is  yet  no  complete  version  of  it  in  any  lan- 
guage. In  an  age  in  which  the  sacred  books  of 
all  nations  are  made  accessible  to  those  who  can- 
not study  them  in  the  original,  tho.se  who  s|)eak 
of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  wisdom  hidden  in 
the  Talmud  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  concealed 
in  a  language  which  few  can  read.  (Jeiger  (Ju- 
ilische  ZeitschriJ},  iHtiO,  p.  I!t7)  allirins  that  even 
Gwald,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  grammarian,  could 
not  accurately  understand  and  translate  a  single 
senti'iice  of  the  Talmud.  [Tianslation  of  the  .le- 
rusaleiii  Talmud,  by  .Moses  Schwab,  into  French, 
I'aris.  1872  Sijij.  ;  into  English,  London,  1885  sqq.] 
Lit.  —  The  arts,  in  llKitzoti's  lleal-Enci/klojiit- 
itie,  by  I'liEssKi.,  in  KiTTii's  Cyclo/i.,  by  Dr.  S. 
Davikson,  and  in  McCi.i.ntuck  and  .Stkono's 
Ci/rldji.,  by  Dr.  Pu-K  (the  last  criticises  sharply 
the  misieiPivsentations  in  Deutsch's  essay  above 

nu'iitii d)  ;    Br.XToitK  :   Si/naij.  Juilaica,   Ba.sel, 

|(!01;  EisKNMKNtiKK:  EnlitecLles  J micntlium,  Ki>- 
nigsbeig,  1711  (written  with  great  bitterness,  but 
containing  a  storehouse  of  material,  and  still  very 
freoueiitly  referred  to  by  German  authors);  Woi.k: 
liiMiollitca  Ihtiraa,  Hamburg,  17I5-;i;j,  4  vols., 
vol.  2;  McCaui.:  Old  Paths,  Loud..  1841)  (compares 
ill  an  excellent  sjurit  the  Principles  and  tloctrines 
of  modern  Judaism  w  itli  the  religion  of  Mo.ses  and 
the  prophets);  ZfSZ:  l>ir  i/dtlefdirn.illichrn  \'or- 
[  triii/e  drr  Judrii,  Berlin,  181)2;  .loST:  (ie.'irhichlf  d. 
\  ./udrnlhum.i,  l^'ipzig,  ls.'')7-.')l),  i)  vols.,  Bucher  2-4 
I  (is  inon-  impartial  than  (Jhakta  :  (lischichle  iler 
'./lidrn,  Band  iv.);  Biksk.VTIIAI.  :  Xw  (leschichte 
'  ilrr  chrisllichen  Kirche,  :)d  ed.,  Berlin,  IS.Vi  ( is  valu- 
I  al)le  for  its  use  of  Talinndic  sources) :  .Sciii  iii-  u  : 
1  Xfiilrslamenlliche  /Ceiti/eschichlr.  I,<'ij>zig,  1874;  The 
■  Talmwl,   London,   1878,   by   Ur.    1(aI(1'Lav,  Into 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1881);  Wkber:  Syslem 
ilur  allsi/nagoi/alen  I'atuslinischen  Theologie  (eJ.  by 
Delitzsch  and  Schiiedermann),  Leip.,  1880;  Ham- 
iil'KGKk:  Jieal-Eiici/lc.Jur  liibcl  u.  Talmud;  [I.  M. 
Kabbikuwicz:  KritUclte  i'eliernicht  d.  geramvU  u.- 
einzelnusgnhen  d.  liabylou.  Talnnul  seil  IJfSj^,  Miiii- 
chen,  1877 ;  and  Lajislation  cirite  du  'J'/nilinud, 
Paris,  1880,  5  vols.  ;  A.  Wunsciie:  Der  Talmud, 
Ziirich,  1878,  40  pp.  ;  and  Der  Jerusalemisclie  Tal- 
mjd  in  seinen  haggadix.  Be.itandllieilen,  zurn  ersten 
Male  ins  Deutsche  Ulierlragen,  1880 ;  P.  J.  Her.shon  : 
A  Talmudic  Miscellani/.  London,  ISSO;  and  Treas- 
ures of  the  Talmud,  1881;  Berliner:  Beitrdge  zur 
hebraiscken  Grammalik  im  Talmud  u.  Midrasch, 
Berlin,  1879 ;  M.  Jacobsox  :  Versuch  einer  Psy- 
chologie  des  Talmud,  Hamburg,  1878;  J.  Stern: 
D'e  Frau  im  Talmud,  Zurich,  1879;  J.  Bergel: 
Si'idieti  iiber  die  nalurivissenschaftlirhen  Kenntnisse 
de^  Talmudisten,  Leipzig,  1880;  M.  Joel:  Der 
Inlmud  u.  die  griechisc/ie  Sprache,  Breslau,  1880; 
A  Hahn:  The  Rnbbiniral  Dialectics,  Cincinnati, 
liSl;  Ph.  Lederer:  Lehrbuch  zum  Selbstunterrichl 
iin  bahi/lonischen  Talmud,  Presslnirg,  1S81;  B. 
ZaCKERM.^.VN  :  Malerialien  zur  Entwickelung  der 
altjiidischen  Zeitreclinung  im  Talmud,  Breslau,  1882; 
AV.  H.  Lowe:  TTie  Mishna  nn  which  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  rests,  Cambridge,  1882 ;  B.  Spiers  :  The 
School  System  of  the  Talmud,  London,  1882.  For 
a  Talmudical  lexicon,  see  J.  Levy:  Wbrterbuch, 
Leipzig,  1875  sq.].  DUXLOP  MOORE. 

TAM'MUZ,  a  sun-god,  worshipped  with  pecul- 
iar rites  by  women  among  the  Chaldseans,  and 
even  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  In  Babylon, 
and  also  in  the  Jewish  sacred  year,  his  month 
was  from  June  20  to  July  20,  the  time  when  the 
dcys  begin  to  shorten ;  in  Jerusalem  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  nights  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  days. 
His  annual  festival,  which  celebrated  his  supposed 
death  and  resurrection,  was  a  time  of  mourning, 
followed  by  one  of  joy.  The  old  (CjTil  of  .Alex- 
andria and  Jerome)  and  the  majority  of  the  new 
commentators  connect  Tammuz  and  Adonis,  who 
was  similarly  mourned  for.  In  the  beautiful 
story  of  Istar's  descent  to  Hades,  Lenormant 
(Premieres  civilisations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-99)  sees  the 
Tammuz  legend,  because  Istar  is  the  widow  of 
the  "  Son  of  life,"  Du-inu-zi  (1)  M  Z)  or  DiVzi, 
which  he  thinks  was  changed  into  T  M  Z,  as 
might  easily  be,  in  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  D  and  T  exchange  places.  Tammuz  was 
the  name  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year.  See  W.  Baitdissin:  Studien  zur 
semilixchen  Retigionsgeschichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  300  sq. ; 
Schrader:  Keilinschri/len  u.  das  A.  T.,2d  ed. 
p.  42.5. 

TANCHELM,  or  TANCHELIN,  or  TANQUE- 
LIN,  is  a  oliarattcristic  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
kind  (if  iipponcnts  which  arose  in  various  places, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  attacking,  sometimes 
the  dead  dogmas  of  the  scholastic  speculation, 
sometimes  the  hypocrisy  and  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  but  sometimes,  al.so,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  Thus  Tanchelm  rejected 
not  only  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  but 
the  whole  existing  church,  which  he  designated 
as  a  lupanaria.  The  true  church  comprised  only 
his  followers,  for  he  alone  had  the  fulness  of  the 
spirit  of  nod.  He  preached  in  Holland,  and 
caused  great  disturbances,  as  he  was  generally  re- 


ceived by  women  and  persons  of  the  lower  classes 
as  an  angel  from  heaven.  From  L'trecht  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  lie  after- 
wards appeared  at  Bruges  and  Aiitwerji;  finally 
he  was  killed  on  board  a  vessel,  by  a  priest,  1124 
or  1125.  The  followers  were  brought  back  into 
the  church  by  St.  Xorbert.  See  Epislola  Trajec- 
leiisis  eccl.  ad  Friilericum  Archiepiscopum  Colonicn- 
sem,  in  Tengnagel,  Collectio  relerum  monument., 
Iiigolst.adt,  1612,  and  in  D'Argextre,  Collectio 
judiciorum.  Liege,  1728,  torn.  i.        KKl'DECKEK. 

TANCRED  OF  BOLOCNA,  sometimes  but 
mistakenly  designated  as  Tancredus  de  Corneto, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonists  of  his 
time;  taught  at  Bologna  since  1210,  and  was  in 
1226  made  archdeacon  at  the  cathedral.  His 
Su/nma  de  matrimonio  was  written  l)etween  1210 
and  1213.  The  first  printed  edition  of  it,  by 
Simon  Schard  (Cologne,  1563),  is  much  inter- 
polated. The  best  edition  is  that  by  Agathon 
Wunderlich,  Gbttingen,  1841.  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  his  Orilo  judiciarius,  written  in 
1214,  often  re-edited,  and  .steadily  used  for  many 
centuries.  Best  edition  by  Bergmann,  Gbttin- 
gen,_1842.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

TAOISM  is  a  popular  and  widespread  leligion 
of  China,  recognized  by  the  government,  which, 
in  A.D.  1015,  granted  large  tracts  of  land  as  an 
endowment  for  its  pope,  or  hereditary  chief,  whose 
name  is  Chang,  and  title.  Heavenly  Master,  and 
who  lives  on  the  Lung-hil  mountain,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Kwang-hsin,  Chiang-lisi.  Taoism 
was  originally  not  an  organized  religion,  but  a 
mass  of  indigenous  Chinese  superstitioiLS,  a  belief 
in  magic  and  kindred  hallucinations.  Its  priests 
were  necromancers,  and  its  objects  of  worship 
were  spirits.  Lender  the  rivalry  of  liuddhisin, 
introduced  from  India  A.I).  65,  Taoism  was  de- 
veloped into  a  religion  with  idols,  temples,  mon- 
asteries, and  public  services.  The  three  great 
idols  found  in  Taoist  temples  are  called  San 
Ch'ing  ("The  Three  Holy  Ones");  viz.,  "The 
Perfect  Holy  One."  "The  Highest  Holy  One" 
(Lao-tsze),  and  "The  Greatest  Holy  One."  But, 
besides  this  triad,  Taoism  owns  imiumerable  gods. 
Confucius  unhappily  ignored,  rather  than  op- 
posed, the  base  superstitions  out  of  which  Tao- 
ism sprang,  and  so  did  nothing  to  destroy  their 
force.  The  latter  now  makes  common  cause  with 
Buddhism ;  so  that  the  sliaven  Buddhist  and  the 
"  yellow-topped  "  Taoist  "  priests,"  (so  called)  are 
seen  officiating  side  by  side  in  the  same  service. 
Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  the 
sects,  but  the  Taoists  have  always  refused  to 
adopt  the  celibacy  of  the  Buddhists.  One  fea- 
ture of  Taoism  is  its  eschatology.  It  teaches  that 
each  one  has  three  .souls,  one  of  which  remains 
with  the  corpse,  one  with  the  spirit-tablet,  while 
the  third  is  carried  off  to  purgatory,  which  con- 
sists "of  ten  courts  of  justice,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  ocean  which  lies  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth."  The  soul  can  pass  through 
endless  tran.sinigrations :  and.  if  its  puni.shments 
do  not  improve  it,  it  is  assigned  to  an  endless 
hell.  Some  become  "immortals"  without  pass- 
ing through  purgatory.  The  offerings  of  the 
living,  and  the  services  of  the  priests  (either 
Buddhist  or  Taoist),  deliver  souls  from  purga- 
tory. The  two  most  important  fimctions  of  a 
Tioist  priest  are,  (1)  to  deliver  unfortunate  p<-r- 
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.soii:>  truiu  the  (luiiiiiiutiuii  uf  evil  ^iMrits,  mid  (2) 
to  cliixise  grave-sites,  lie  does  tile  first  by  writ- 
ing fliarius,  and  [irejiariii;.:  amulets.  The  head 
of  the  religion  has  unrivalled  skill  in  this  way. 
"  It  is  said,  that  about  his  residence  on  the  Lung- 
ha  mountain  there  are  thousands  of  jars  in  row.s, 
all  tenanted  by  demons  whom  the  great  magician 
has  shut  up  in  them."  TLe  second  function  is 
very  irni>ortant;  for,  if  a  pro|>er  spot  be  not  select- 
ed, "  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  made  unhappy,  and 
avenges  itself  by  causing  sickne.ss  and  other 
calamities  to  the  relatives  who  have  not  taken 
sufficient  care  for  its  repo.sc."  The  Tfioist  priest 
selects  the  site  on  geomantic  principles. 

Lit.  —  K.  K.  1)ougi.a.s:  Conf'ucUinLim  and  Ta- 
()iiw/i,  London,  ISTS);  Ja.mes  Lkuge:  The  Reli- 
gums  of  China,  London,  1880  (from  which  the 
alK3ve  quotations  are  made) ;  IIekhkkt  A.  Gilf;s: 
Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Sliidio,  London, 
IWO,  2  vols,  (contains  account  of  Tioist  purga- 
to-y). 

TAPPAN,  David,  D.D.,  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Manchester,  Mass.,  .\pril  21,  1752;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  27,  18(W.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  1771 ;  was  pa.stor  of  Third 
Church  in  Xewbury,  1774,  until,  on  Dec.  26, 1792, 
he  became  Mollis  I'rofes.sor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard University.  He  held  the  jK)sition  at  his 
death.  After  his  death,  two  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings api>eared,  —  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects, 
Boston,  1807  ;  Lectures  on  Jetrish  Anlii/uities,  1807. 
See  biographical  sketch  in  the  first-named  vol- 
ume; also  LSiMtAOl'K:   Annals,  ii.  pp.  U7-l(i;i. 

TAPPAN,  Henry  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  b.  at 
Uhinebeck.  N'.Y.,  April  2:1,  180.'j;  d.  at  Vevey, 
Switzerland,  N'ovemlM-r.  1881.  He  wa,s  graduated 
at  Union  College,  182.^;  studied  theology  at 
Trinceton ;  was  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Hutch 
church  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  subseipiently 
of  a  Congregationalist  church  in  I'ittstield,  Mass. 
(1828-^12).  From  18;J2  to  18;JH  he  was  profe.H.sor 
of  moral  philo.sophy  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  After  keeping  a  private  school 
for  some  years,  he  was  electeil  chancelldr  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Michigan  in  1852,  an<l  held  the 
olfice  until  lHt{:!,  when  he  resigned.  He  sjient 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  Knro|M'.  He  wa.s  an  emi- 
nent educational  and  philosophical  writer,  lb- 
was  a  correH|>onding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  l'<51).  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned, .1  Kevieir  of  Kthrards's  On  the  Wilt,  New 
Y'ork,  l>i:i!» ;  Doctrine  of  the  Will  ilelennineil  In/  an 
Appeal  to  Consciowineiui,  IH'IO;  Doctrine  of  the  Will 
applied  tu  Moral  Aijencij  and  Hesponsiliiliti/,  1841 
(the  three  volumes  were  issued  in  a  revised  form 
in  Glasgow,  1857,  1  vol.);  Elements  nf  Logic,  lH-14, 
new  ed.,  iH.'if.. 

TAPPAN,  William  Bingham,  b.  at  Beverly. 
Miuss.,  O.I.  2!i,  17!ll  :  .1.  al  \V.-,|  Needham,  Mass.. 
Jiiiii-  18,  iHlU;  Ix'gan  life  as  an  apprentice  in' 
Boston,  but  remove<|  to  i'hila<h-lphia,  1H1.''>,  and  ' 
wa.s  there  engaged  in  busine.iH  and  in  ti-aching.  I 
From  IN22  he  wa.s  in  the  employ  of  the  American  , 
Sunday-»<-hool  Union,  anil  in  its  service  lived  a 
while  rn  Ciiicinnali,  but  chiefly  in  Boston.  In  i 
1H41  he  was  licensed  an  a  Congregational  preacher. 
He  published  Xeir-Ent/lnnd  and  Oihir  I'oemt, 
IMIO;  /'<««M,  1.S22;  Lyrics,  .S'pt<mlM.r,  IHJL';  and, 
after  a  long  interval,  I'oems  and  Lijrics,  1812; 
Potlry  nf  the  Heart,  Is-lo  ;  Sacred  and  Mitctllant- 


ous  Poems,  1840;  Poetry  of  Life.  1847;  The  Sunday 
School,  etc.,  1848;  Late  and  Early  Pueins.  1849. 
Some  of  these  are  reprints ;  but  Griswold  called 
him  "the  most  industrious  and  voluminous  of  our 
religious  ]K>eU."  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been 
extensively  used,  es|>ecially  the  two  beginning 
'•  There  is  an  hour,"  which  appeared  in  his  fir.st 
volume,  1819.  F.  M.  niKP. 

TARASIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  d. 
80t);  Wiis  secretary  of  state  during  the  reign  of 
Coustantine  and  Irene;  and,  when  the  em]>res8 
discovereil  that  he  was  an  ardent  worshipi><>r  of 
images,  she  raised  him.  in  784,  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople,  though  he  was  a  layman. 
By  sotne  adroit  manoeuvres  lie  procured  the  rec- 
ognition even  of  Adrian  I. ;  and  at  the  .synod  first 
assembled  in  Constantinople  in  7S5,  but  broken 
up  by  a  sudden  rebellion  in  tlie  city,  anil  then  re- 
assembled at  Nicaea  in  787,  the  woislii]>  of  images 
was  once  more  established  in  the  Cireek  Church. 

TARGUM  (i.e.,  translation)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  Chaldee  version,  or  parajihra.se,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  origin  of  the  Chaldee  i)ara- 
]ihra.se  may  l>e  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Kzra. 
After  the  exile  it  became  the  practice  to  read  the 
law  in  |iublic  to  the  people,  with  the  addition  of 
an  oral  paral>hra.se  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.  Thus 
we  read  in  Xeh.  viii.  8,  "So  they  read  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  (!od  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense;"  which  expression  the  Talmud  (Bab. 
Mei/illah.  fol.  3,  col.  1)  explains  "to  give  the  sense 
means  Targum."  At  what  time  these  paniiihrases 
were  written  down,  we  cannot  state ;  but  it  must 
certainly  have  been  at  an  early  period.  [In  the 
Talmud  Shaljliath,{o\.  lly.col.  ij.a  written 'I  argum 
on  Job.  of  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  is  men- 
tioned. "Since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  beginning 
should  have  Ihh-ii  made  with  Job,  a  still  higlier 
anti<iiiity,  as  very  probably  belonging  t<i  the  first 
renderings  of  the  law,  may  be  assumed"  (Zunz. 
p.  (12).  The  two  oldest  paraphrases  are  the  Tar- 
gum of  Onkelos  on  the  law,  and  that  of  .lonathan 
ben  Uzziel  on  the  earlier  and  later  proj.hets. 

I.  As  to  the  jieison  and  time  of  (tnkilos,  he 
was,  according  to  tradition,  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  the  older  (Gamaliel ;  and  thus  the  Targum  of 
( >iikelos  must  have  originated  at  least  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  language  of  Onkelos  greatly  approaches 
the  biblical  Chaldee.  His  translation  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  simple  and  exact.  His  elucidations 
of  dillicult  and  obscure  passages  and  exjirt-ssions, 
]><'rha|>H  less  satisfactory,  are  conimonly  those 
most  accredited  by  internal  evidence,  and  in  par- 
ticular he  is  worthy  of  a  nion-  careful  regard  and 
assent  than  have  usually  fallen  to  his  lot.  Larger 
additions,  and  deviations  from  the  original  text, 
are  found  mostly  in  the  Jioetical  parts  of  the 
I'entateuch  ((ien.  xlix.;  Num.  xxiv. ;  |)cut.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii.).     In  pn.'^.sages  relative  to  the  Divine 

Being  we  |ierceive  tl fl'eet  of  n  iloclrinal  bias 

in  certain  deviations  from  tin-  Hebrew  ti'xt.  An- 
tliro|X)miirphii-andanthrii|K>palliii-expn-ssions  are 
avoided,  and  F.lohim  and  .lejuivah  aii>  rendered 
by  "the  word  of  (iod."  It  is  ol.v ion,-,  from  the 
charnrUT  of  the  work,  that  the  nulhor  was  in  |>o.h- 
sesHton  of  a  rich  exegetical  Iradilion. 

On  the  manu.Hcripts  of  Onkelos,  coinp.  Winer: 
De  Onlrloso  ejusque  paraphr.  chatd.,  Lipsin*,  1820, 
pp.  13  sq. 
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Edilions.  —  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  first 
publislied,  with  Kashi's  coiiimeutary  on  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch, Bologna,  1482.  It  was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  rabbinic  and  polyglot  Bibles. 
[A  new  and  critical  edition  according  to  tiiat  of 
Sabionetta  (1557)  is  in  cour.se  of  preparation  by 
Dr.  A.  Berliner  of  Berlin,  the  author  of  Die  Mas- 
sorah  zum  Targum  Onkelus,  Leipzig,  1877.  This 
Targum  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P. 
Fagius  and  by  John  Merceir,  1568.  The  transla- 
tion of  Fagius  is  the  best.  It  was  rendered  into 
English  by  Etheridge,  London,  1862-65.] 

Lit.  —  LuzzATO:  Philoxenus,  give  de  Onkelosi 
chaldaica  Pentateuchi  versione  Dissert.,  etc.,  Vienna, 
1830  ;  [Berkowitz  :  Olah  or,  on  the  hernieneutics 
of  Onkelos,  Wilna,  1843 ;  the  same,  Chaliphoth 
ssimaliiih,  Wilna,  1874;  Levy,  in  Geiger's  Zeit- 
schrijt,  1844,  v.  175-198;  FUrst  :  Literaturblalt, 
184o,  pp.  337  sq.,  354  ;  Smith  :  Diatribe  de  Chald. 
Paraphrastis,  Oxford,  1662;  Maybaum  :  Die  An- 
thropomorpltien  und  Anthropopathien  bei  Onkelos, 
Breslau,  1870;  Geigek  :  Jiidische  Zeilschri/t,  1871, 
pp.  85-104 ;  Sal.  Singer  :  Onkelos  und  das  Ver- 
hdltniss  seines  Tarcjums  zur  Ilalacha,  Frankfort, 
1881]  ;  Anger  :  De  Onkelo  chald.,  Lipsiae,  1846. 

II.  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets  [i.e., 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets]  is  as- 
cribed to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  a  pupil  of  Ilillel, 
according  to  tradition  {Baba  Bathra,  134  a;  com- 
pare Succah,  28  a,  Megillati,  3°).  As  to  liis  para- 
phrase, it  is  simple,  and  tolerably  literal  in  the 
historical  books ;  but  in  the  prophetical  books  the 
text  is  more  freely  handled.  Another  peculiarity 
of  this  Targum  is  the  Jewish  dogmatical  opinions 
of  that  day,  with  which  the  work  is  interwoven, 
and  the  theological  representations,  iu  introdu- 
cing which  a  special  preference  was  given  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Examples  of  this  are  the  inter- 
preting of  the  phrase  "  stars  of  God  "  by  "  people 
of  God"  (Isa.  xiv.  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  10,; 
2  Mace.  ix.  10),  the  application  of  the  passage 
in  Dan.  xii.  1  to  that  in  Isa.  iv.  2,  etc.  Here  and 
there  the  author  indulges  in  many  perversions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  text  has  received 
several  interpolations. 

Editions.  —  First  edition  was  published  at  Leira, 
1494,  then  again  in  the  rabbinic  and  polyglot 
Bibles.  [For  the  different  editions,  translations, 
and  older  literature,  see  Fiirst:  Bibl.  Jud.,  ii.  106 
sq. ;  Wolf:  Bill.  Hehr.,  W.  1166,  Le  Long  (ed. 
ilasch),  ii.  1,  39  sq. ;  Ilo.senmiiller :  Handbuch,  iii. 
9  sq. ;  Frankel :  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten, 
Breslau,  1872;  Lagarde:  Prophetce  Chaldaicm.  E 
Jide  Codicis  Reuchliniani,  Lips.,  1872  .sq. ;  Bacher: 
Kritixclie  Unlersuchuni/rn  :unt  Prophelentargum,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  deulsch.  morijenldnd.  Geseil-tchafl, 
1874,  xxviii.  1  sq.  ;  1875,  xxix.  157  sq.,  319  sq. 
An  English  translation  of  Isaiah  was  published 
by  C.  W.  II.  Pauli,  Loudon,  1871.] 

III.  PSEUDO-JONATIIAN  AM)  JeRUSHALMI    ON 

THE  Pentateuch.  —  Besides  the  Onkelos  Tar- 
gum, there  are  still  two  targuinim  on  the  Penta- 
teuch,—  one  on  the  whole  Pentateuch;  the  other, 
on  single  verses  and  words.  The  former  is  as- 
cribed to  .Jonathan  ben  Uzziel :  the  latter  goes 
under  the  name  of  .lernshalmi.  That  Jonathan 
is  not  the  same  as  the  paraphrast  on  the  prophets 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Tliat  he  wrote  at 
a   later  period,  we  see  from  his  mentioning  of 


Constantinople,  Moliammed's  wives  (Chadija  and 
Fatima),  and  other  things  which  betray  the  later 
date,  —  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
That  Pseudo-Jonathan  had  Onkelos  before  liim, 
a  vei'y  .slight  comparison  of  both  shows.  Sub- 
stantially in  the  same  dialect  is  the  Jerusalem  or 
.Jerushalmi  Targum  written.  The  similarity  of 
both  is  striking,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  diver- 
gence as  to  prove  diversity  of  authorship.  But 
how  is  their  resemblance  to  be  explained  I  Only 
by  the  fact  that  both  have  relation  to  Onkelos. 
The  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  worked 
upon  that  of  Onkelos;  his  object  being  to  correct 
it  according  to  certain  jirinciples,  and  to  insert  in 
it  a  selection  of  Haggadahs  current  among  the 
people.  Pseudo-Jonathan  afterwards  i-esumed  the 
same  office,  and  completed  what  his  predecessor 
had  begun.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  formed  tiie 
basis  of  Jonathan,  and  its  own  basis  was  that  of 
Onkelos.  Jonathan  used  botli  his  predecessors' 
paraphrases;  the  author  of  Jerusalem  Targuin, 
that  of  Onkelos  alone. 

Editions.  —  The  Pseudo-Jonathan  Targum  was 
first  published  in  Venice,  159U;  then  at  Ilanau, 
1618;  Amsterdam,  1640;  Prague,  164G;  [Berlin, 
1705;  Wilna,  1852;  Vienna,  1859].  It  is  also  in 
the  London  polyglot,  vol.  iv.  [together  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Antony  C'lievalier.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Etheridge,  Lon- 
don, 1862-65].  The  Jerusalem  Targum  was  first 
printed  by  Bomberg,  Venice,  1518,  [and  reprinted 
in  the  subsequent  rabbinical  Bibles  issued  by 
him],  and  in  the  London  polyglot;  [also  at  Wilna, 
1852 ;  Vienna,  1859 ;  Warsaw,  1875.  Francis 
Taylor  made  a  Latin  version  of  this  Targum  (Lon- 
don, 1649)  ;  but  the  more  coiTect  one  is  that  of 
Antony  Chevalier,  above  noticed.  There  are  also 
commentaries  on  these  Targums]. 

Lit.  —  ^\'iNER  :  De  Jonathanis  in  Pentateuchum 
Paraphr.  Chaldaica,  Erlang.,  1823  ;  Petermann  : 
De  duahus  Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibus  Chaldaicis, 
part  i. ;  De  indole  Paraphraneos  quce  Jonathanis  esse 
dicitur,  Berlin,  1829 ;  Seligsohn  :  De  Duabus 
Hierosolymitanis  Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibus,  Berlin, 
1858;  [Seligsohn  and  Travis]  ;  I'/lxr  den  Geisl 
der  Uebersetzung  des  Jonathan  Ik  ii  Usicl  zum  Pen- 
tateuch, etc.,  in  Frankel  :  Monatsschri/t,  1857, 
[pp.  96-114,  138-149;  Geiger:  Das  jerusalemische 
Targum  zum  Pentateuch,  in  Ur.'ichrift  und  Ueberset- 
zung der  Bibel,  Breslau,  1857,  pp.  457-480;  Bar: 
Geist  des  Jeruschalmi,  in  Frankel  :  Monatsschrift, 
1851-52,  pp.  235-242;  Groxemann  :  TMe  Jolia- 
thanische  Pentateuch- Uebersetzung,  Leips.,  1879]. 

IV.  Targums  ON  the  Hagiographa.  —  These 
Targums  are  generally  divided  into  three  groups ; 
viz  ,  (a)  .Job,  J'salms,  Proverbs;  {li)  the  five  Me- 
gilloth ;  (c)  Daniel,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  to  Rabbi  .Josepli  the  Blind  the 
authorship  of  these  Targums ;  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  writers,  even  of  the  thirtecntli  century. 

(a)  [77/e  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Job.  —  A  fea- 
ture of  this  Targum  is  its  Ilaggadical  character. 
In  many  places  we  find  a  double  Targum.  The 
language  is  intermixed  with  Latin  and  Greek 
words.  It  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Septuagint 
or  with  the  Peshito.  It  was  published  by  John 
Terentius,  Franck.,  1663.  Latin  translations  were 
made  by  Mercier,  Francfort,  1663,  and  Scialai, 
Rome,  1618.  Compare  on  this  Targum,  Bacher, 
in  Graetz :  Monatsschrift,  1871,  pp.  208-223 ;  and 
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Wei.ss  :  De  Libri  Jobi  Paraphrasi  Chaldacaa,  Bres- 
lau,  1 »":{.]  • 

(6)  The  Tarijum  on  the  Psalmn.  —  Sometiiuea  it 
follows  the  original  witli  a  tolerable  degree  of 
closeness,  as  in  i.,  iii.,  v.,  vi.,  etc.  In  more  ciises, 
however,  it  indulges  in  prolix  digressions,  absurd 
fables,  and  commonplace  remarks.  Two  or  three 
different  versions  of  the  same  text  occasionally 
follow  one  another  without  remark,  though  the 
introductory  notice  K"."\,  i.e.,  another  Targum, 
sometimes  precedes.  [Comp.  Hacher :  Das  Tar- 
gum :u  lien  Psalmen,  in  Graetz's  Monatsuchrijl, 
1872,  pp.  4()8-410,  4«3-473.  It  was  printed  in 
Justiniani's  jxjlyglot  Psalter  (Genoa,  1516)  and 
in  the  hexaglot  edition  of  the  Psalter  published 
at  Kostock,  1643.  It  is  also  jjrinted  in  the  latest 
rabbinical  Bible,  Warsaw,  1875.  The  Antwerp 
and  following  ]X)lyglots  (1572,  1645,  1657)  contain 
the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Moiitanus.  From  the 
Codex  Keuchlin  it  was  published  by  Lagarde,  in 
his  Haijiofjrapha  Chalilaice  (Leips.,  1873),  and 
republishe<l  by  Nestle,  in  his  Psalterium  Tetra- 
glollum,  Tubingen,  1877-79.] 

(c)  The  Targum  on  Proverbs.  —  This  Targum  is 
not  Ilaggadic,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  text.  Its  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  Syriac  version  has  been  noticed,  —  an  agree- 
ment which  extends  even  to  the  choice  and  posi- 
tion of  words ;  comp.  i.  1-6, 8,  10,  12, 13 ;  ii.  9,  10, 
13-15;  iii.  2-9;  iv.  1-3,26;  v.  1,2,4,5;  viii.  27; 
X.  3-5  ;  xxvi.  1 ;  xxvii.  2,  5,  6,  8 ;  xxix.  5,  6  ;  xxxi. 
31.  Comp.  Dathe,  De  liatione  Consensus  Versionis 
(.'haUlaiciE  et  Syriacie  Procerbtor.  Solomonis  (Lips., 
1764;,  who  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Chaldee 
interpreter  wa-s  dependent  on  the  Syriac.  [An 
opposite  ground  to  that  of  Dathe  is  taken  by 
^laybaum,  Ueber  die  Spracht  iles  Targum  zu  den 
Spriichen  u.  rlessen  Verhnltniss  zum  Syrer,  in  Merx's 
Archio  fur  wissenscha/)liche  Erforschung  des  Allen 
Teitaments,  ii.  66  sq.  ;  cf.  also  Pick's  art.  "  Rela- 
tion of  the  .Syriac  Version  to  the  Septuagint  and 
Chaldee,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  vol. 
X.  pp.  121-124.] 

id)  The  Taryum  on  the  Fire  Afeyilloth  [i.e.,  on 
Ruth,  Ksther,  F^cclesia-stes,  Canticles,  and  the 
Lamentiitions]  is  written  in  an  intermediate  dia- 
lect between  the  West  Aram:i>an  of  Job,  Psalms, 
and  Proverbs,  and  the  East  Aram.-pan  of  the 
Babylonian  Talnmd.  The  whole,  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  one  author,  bears  the  impress 
of  a  date  considerably  i>oslerior  to  the  Talmudic 
time,  and  is  a  Midrashic  parapha.se,  exceedingly 
liidse  and  free  in  character,  containing  Icgend.s, 
fuMi-s,  allusions  to  Jewish  history,  and  many  fan- 
ciful additions. 

[1.  The  Targum  on  Ruth  was  published  sepa- 
rately, with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia  by  J. 
.Mercier,  Pari.H,  1564. 

2.  The  Taryum  on  Kcclesinsirs  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  (iinslmrg,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Erelesiasles,  London,  1861. 

3.  The  Taryum  on  Canticles  is  f(mnd  in  the 
rabbinical  Bibles.  It  has  been  traii>lated  into 
Latin,  and  also  into  English  by  Gill,  at  the  end 
of  his  Ciimmentary  on  the  Sony  of  Solomon,  Ix)n- 
don,  17.')1,  pp.  535  sq.] 

4.  Tlie  Taryum,  nr  rather  Taryums,  on  Esther.  — 
One  translation  of  concise  ff)rm,  and  lulheriiig 
c!;>sely  to  the  text,  occurs  in  the  Antwerp  lx>ly- 
glot.      It   was   issued   enlarged,  with   glossi-.n   by 


Tailer,  in  Taryum  Prius  et  Posterius  in  Esther, 
.itudiis  F.  Taileri,  London,  1655,  and  forms  the 
Taryum  Prius,  which  is  contained  in  the  London 
polyglot,  iluch  more  prolix,  and  ainiilifying  still 
more  the  legends  of  this  Targum,  is  the  Taryum 
PosleriuSfin  Tailer.  [Its  final  redaction  probably 
belongs  to  the  eleventh  centur\-.  AVith  a  com- 
mentarv,  the  second  Targum  is  found  in  the  ^'ar- 
saw  rabbinical  Bible.  A  separate  edition,  with 
notes,  etc.,  was  published  by  Munk,  Taryum  Scheni 
zu  d.  Burhe  Esther,  Berl.,  1876.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  by  P.  Cassel,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Das  Buch  Esther,  Berlin,  1878.  It  has  been 
treated  in  essay  by  Rei.ss,  Das  Taryum  Scheni  zu 
dem  Buche  Esther,  in  Graetz's  Monatsschrijl,  1876, 
pp.  161  .sq.,  276  .sq.,  398  sq.] 

5.    The  Taryum  on  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was 

Eublished  from  an  Erfurt  codex  of  the  year  1343, 
y  Beck  (Augsburg,  1680-83),  with  learned  notes 
and  a  Latin  translation.  Another  edition  was 
published  by  Wilkins  (Amsterdam,  1715),  from  a 
codex  belonging  to  the  Cambridge  University, 
with  a  Latin  version.  [This  latter  was  lately 
republished  by  Rahmer  (Thorn,  1866),  with  the 
deviations  from  Beck's  edition.  The  origin  of 
thLs  Targum  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth.  Comp. 
Frankel,  Monals.ichri/l,  1867,  pp.  349  sq. ;  Rosen- 
berg, Das  Taryum  z.  Chrouik,  in  Geiger's  JUdi-iche 
Zeitschrift,  IStO,  pp.  72  sq.,  135  sq.,  263  sq.  There 
is  not  any  Targum,  so  far  as  is  known,  upon 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Xehemiah.  An  edition  of  the 
Chaldee  Ilagioyrapha  was  published  by  Lagarde, 
Leips.,  1873. 

[Lit.  —  By  way  of  supplement  we  add  here 
some  works  which  treat  also  on  the  Targumim  in 
general.  Laxgen  :  Das  Judenthum  in  Paliislina, 
pp.  70-72,  209-218,  268  sq.,  418  sq. ;  Nuldeke: 
Die  alttestamcntl.  Literalur,  pp.  255-262;  Scui'nEU : 
Lehrhuch  d.  neutestamenllichen  Zeitqesch.,  Leij>s., 
1874,  pp.  476  sq.;  Drcm.mosd:  The  Jewish  Mes- 
siah, I.*ndon,  1877,  pp.  148  sq. ;  the  art.  "  The 
Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,"  in  The  Church  Quar- 
terly Berieu;  London,  April,  1881 ;  Stuack  :  Die 
Tharyumim.  in  ZiiCKI.Eu's  Jlaudlnich  d.  theoloyisch. 
Wissensch.,  Niirdl.,  1 882,  i.  172  sq. ;  Pick,  art. " Tar- 
gum," in  McClintock  and  Stuoxij'.s  Cyclop., 
vol.  X.  pp.  202-217.]  voi.c'K.    (11.  PICK.) 

TAR'SHISH.  I.  A  geographical  or  ethno- 
graphical idea,  to  comprehend  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  pa-ssages  in  which 
this  word  occurs. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Tarshish  in  the  genealo- 
gical table.  Gen.  x.  4,  5,  where  it  is  placed  among 
the  sons  of  Javan,  —  Elishah  ami  Kittim  and 
Tarshish  and  Dodanim,  (a)  the  Dorians  (Zeller, 
Lionnett)  ;  (//)  the  Tyrsenians  (or  Etruscans,  Tus- 
kans),  so  KuoIh-I;  (c)  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  .so  De- 
litzsch;  ('/)  a  famous  port  or  region,  so  Movers. 

2.  .\s  for  the  passages  of  the  Bible,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Tarshish  is  to  be  fixed  somewhere 
in  or  near  Spain  :  so  already  Eusebius.  For  .Spain 
wo  must  also  look  on  account  of  the  metals  (Jer. 
X.  9;  Ezck.  xxvii.  12)  which  were  brought  from 
thence.  There  can  then-fore  be  no  doubt  that  Tar- 
shish must  have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dal<iuiver.  In  fixing  more  precisely  the  locality, 
Movers,  with  whom  Knobel  also  .seems  to  agree, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tar-hi'-h-Tnrte.s- 
sus  was  not  the  name  of  a  city,  but   ili.tt   il  was 
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tlie  name  of  a  people  ;uid  country  in  the  south- 
west of  Spain,  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules. 
With  this  view  of  -Movers  agree  not  only  the 
biblical  notices,  but  also  the  older  Greek  writers. 
This  also  will  explain  the  fact,  that  nowhere  the 
destruction  of  Tartessiis  is  mentioned.  Witli  this 
fact,  that  Tarshish  is  the  name  of  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple and  country,  all  etymotoijicaL  efforts  to  derive 
tlie  word  from  the  Sheraitic  are  in  vain. 

In  tine,  the  two  passages  of  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles in  which  Tarshish  occurs  need  to  be  men- 
tioned. While  we  i-ead  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  that 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshisli  with  a 
navy  of  Iliram,  bringing  once  in  tliree  years  gold, 
silvei',  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  wliich  (with  ref- 
erence to  1  Kii  gs  ix.  2(i-28)  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  voyage  to  Opliir  is  meant,  —  Tarshish- 
.sliips  only  meaning  "large  vessels,"  —  we  read  in 
2  Chron.  ix.  21  of  a  trip  to  Tarshish.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  1  Kings  xxii.  48  sq.  and  2  Chron. 
XX.  36.  The  difference  in  the  two  statements  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  Tar- 
shish-ships  intended  for  Ophir  were  clianged  into 
ships  going  to  Tarshish.  Keil's  efforts  to  save  the 
correct  statement  of  the  chronicle-writer  are  nn- 
satisfactory ;  and  we  can  only  assume,  with  Bleek 
(Einleilung,  pp.  397  sq.),  that  the  writer  did  not 
correctly  understand  tlie  expression,  hence  his 
endeavor  to  fix  it  more  precisely,  which  he  did 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  —  a  view  which  is  also 
adopted  by  Bertheau  and  Ewald;  or,  with  Movers, 
that  in  tlie  course  of  time  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  Tarshish  was  lost  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  it  came  to  mean  all  distant  countries  in  the 
west  or  in  tlie  south,  or,  as  JNlovers  says,  a  western 
and  eastern  Tarshisli. 

Lit.  —  W^iXER  :  Realwhrterbuch,  s.  v. ;  Cless,  in 
Pauly's  Reallexihon,  vi.  2,  pp.  1627  sq. ;  Movers  : 
Phcenicier,  ii.  2 ;  Knobel  :  Volkerlafel  der  Genesis, 
Giessen,  1850. 

H.  A  precious  stone,  which  was  probably  found 
in  Tarshish,  whence  it  took  its  name  (Exod. 
xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13 ;  Ezek.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii. 
13;  Cant.  v.  14;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  Septuagint, 
followed  by  Josephus,  makes  it  the  "  chrysolite  " 
or  topaz.  Comp.  Bkaun  ;  De  Veslitu  Sacerdot., 
ii.  17. 

III.  Proper  noun  (Esth.  i.   14;    1  Chron.  vii. 

10).  E.   OSIANUEK. 

TAR'SUS,  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  was  in 
Xenophon's  time  a  city  of  some  considerable 
consequence  {Anab.,  1,  2,  23).  In  later  times  it 
was  renowned  as  a  place  of  education  under  the 
early  Roman  emperors ;  and  Strabo  compares  it 
in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria,  giving, 
as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning  shown  by  the 
residents,  tlie  preference  to  Tarsus  (xiv.  673). 
To  the  Christian,  Tarsus  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  it  was  the  birthplace  and  early 
residence  of  the  apostle  Paul.  His  rabbinic 
training  he  received  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
At  Tarsus  he  prepared  himself  for  his  apostolic 
work;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  first  preached  (Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  .30, 
xxii.  25  sq.,  xxiii.  34).  At  a  very  early  period 
Tarsus  had  a  Christian  church,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  it  had  an  episcopal  .see.  In 
the  period  of  the  crusades  Tarsus  had  an  archie- 
piscopal  see.  The  learning  which  was  there 
cultivated  exercised  also  its  influence  upon  the 


Christians  there.  We  only  mention  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  the  founder  of  the  scliool  of  Antiocli,  and 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  whom  Pope  Vitalianus  sent 
to  England  as  archl)ishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
year  667.  The  caliph  Ilarun  al  Hashid  fortified 
the  city,  especially  against  the  Byzantines;  but 
under  the  Turkish  regime  it  lost  all  its  former 
splendor.  Many  ruins  remind  of  the  former 
magnificence  of  Tarsus;  but  the  city  is  dirty,  and 
has  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  In  modern 
times  the  European  residents  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  amelioration  of  its  affairs.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  up  to  this  day  the  main  indu.stry 
is  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  (Acts 
xviii.  3). 

Lit.  —  The  older  literature  is  given  by  Winek  : 
RealwUrterb.,  s.  v. ;  Belley,  in  Mc'nioires  de  I' Acad, 
d.  InscripL,  vol.  xxxvii.,  and  IJisloire  de  I'Acad., 
vol.  xxxi. ;  Cless,  in  Pauly's  lieal-Encyki.,  vi. 
1616;  Laborde  :  Asie  Mineure,  Paris,  1838  sq., 
livr.  7andl5;  [Lequien:  Orienschrist.,\.\i1i,n. 
810  sq. ;  De  Commanoille:  Table  Alphabet.,  p. 
229;  Lewin:  St.  Paul,  i.  7 8  sq.;  Murray:  Hand- 
book for  Turkey  in  Asia,  p.  370].         Ri'ETSCHI. 

TAR'TAN  (2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xx.  1),  not 
a  proper  name,  but  an  AssjTian  title  equivalent 
to  our  field-mar.slial,  —  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  This  officer  occupied  the  highest  rank, 
and  is  named  immediately  after  the  king.  A 
tartan  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as  being 
under  Sennacherib  was  Belemurani,  and  it  was 
quite  likely  that  he  was  the  one  sent  to  Jerusalem 
to  solicit  tlie  people  to  revolt  from  Egypt. 

TASCODRUGITES  (from  tookoc,  "a  wooden 
nail,"  and  fipuvyyii^,  "a  nose"),  a  nickname  applied 
to  an  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  Galatia  in  the 
fourth  century,  because  they  placed  the  finger  on 
the  nose  while  praying:  Epiphanius  (I/rrr.,  48) 
and  Augustine  (De  Hcer.,  6i!).  According  to 
Theodoret,  they  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  sac- 
raments, the  incarnation,  etc. 

TASMANIA  is  a  triangular-shaped  island,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Australian 
Continent.  It  is  situated  between  40°  and  44° 
south  latitude,  and  between  144°  and  149°  east 
longitude.  In  extent,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of 
over  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  It  is  neaily  the 
sine  of  Scotland.  The  climate  is  proverbially  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  in  the  world. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  tweuty-four  inches; 
being  higher  than  on  the  Australian  Continent, 
and  lower  than  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
mean  midwinter  temperature  is  about  46°  F. ; 
and  that  of  midsummer,  03°  F.  There  are  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  winter  is  scarcely 
.severe  enough  to  merit  the  name.  Cattle  are 
turned  out  in  all  seasons;  and  life  in  the  open 
air  may  be  enjoyed  all  the  year  round.  The 
scenery  is  in  harmony  with  the  climate ;  and  tlie 
island  is  a  favorite  resort  for  jieople  from  neigh- 
boring colonies,  and  travellers  from  a  distance. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Ab.  I 
Tiisman  in  1642,  who  named  it  Van  Diemcn's 
Land,  in  honor  of  Anthony  van  Dieraen,  governor 
of  Batavia,  who  had  fitted  out  the  expedition. 
The  work  of  the  first  discoverer  remained  as  he 
left  it  till  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Capt.  Cook  and  others  gradually 
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ri|>tne(l  uf)  what  had  so  long  been  as  a  sealed 
LHX>k.  The  suttleineut  of  the  colony  took  place 
in  1S03,  when  the  convict  establishment  at  Botany 
Bay,  near  Sydney,  which  had  existed  for  about 
fourteen  years,  being  overcrowded,  a  number  of 
the  most  dangerous  felons  had  to  be  dis(>ei-sed, 
and  were  brought  to  Tasmania.  Transportation 
ceased  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  in  18.J6 
the  event  was  signalized  by  changing  the  name 
from  "  Van  Uifmen's  Land  "  to  "  Tasmania,"  in 
honor  of  the  rightful  discoverer.  Practic.illy  there 
is  now  nothing  to  remind  one  that  the  land  was 
once  a  convict  settlement.  The  aborigines,  who 
presented,  probably,  almost  the  lowest  type  of 
savage  tribes,  numbered  somewhere  from  five 
thousand  to  tei>  thousand  in  the  early  ))art  of  ttie 
century.  The  last  of  them  died  in  ISOU.  Tas- 
mania, like  other  colonies,  has  a  governor  of  her 
own,  appointed  by  the  British  cabinet,  who  holds 
office  for  six  years.  The  Parliament  consists  of 
two  chamljers, — the  Legislative  Council  with 
sixteen  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
with  thirty-two  members,  both  elective.  The 
system  of  education  is  compulsory,  secular,  and 
free.  "  By  exhibitions  from  the  schools,  a  certain 
niinilier  of  pupiJs  of  both  sexes  are  enabled  an- 
nually, even  in  the  absence  of  private  resources, 
to  proceed  to  the  best  private  schools,  and  thus 
(lualify  themselves  eventually  for  examination  for 
the  local  degree  of  as.<ociate  of  arts.  Two  Tas- 
manian  scholarsliips,  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  each,  tenable  for  four  years  at  a  British 
university,  are  awarded  annually  to  associates  of 
arts  (male)  who  pass  a  prescribed  examination." 
There  is  no  lack  of  mechanics'  institutes,  public 
libraries,  and  .scientific  societies.  New  books,  and 
all  leading  British  and  some  American  periodicals 
and  journals,  arrive  regularly.  The  population 
is  now  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and 
composed  of  English,  Iri.sh,  and  Scotch,  without 
almost  any  admixture  of  foreign  nationalities. 
But  there  are  signs  of  awakening  activity  and 
enterprise,  giving  hope  of  a  successful  future. 
Mineral  and  other  resources  are  being  vigorously 
developed  ;  and  by  liberal  land-laws  such  encour- 
agement is  given  to  immigration  as  affords  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  steady,  though  it  may 
not  be  rapid,  increa.se  of  population.  The  chief 
exports  are  wool,  tin,  timber,  gold,  jam,  fruit, 
hops,  grain,  bark,  stud-sheep,  et«.  Ilobart  is  the 
capital,  with  a  population  (in  1878)  of  L'2,500. 
Launceston,  the  only  other  considerable  town,  lias 
13,000. 

As  in  the  rest  of  Australasia,  the  usual  religious 
bodies  llourish  in  Tasmania;  allliough  it  may  bo 
noted  that  the  l'resbyt<;rian  Church  has  not  been 
<piite  so  prosperous  a.s  in  the  other  colonics. 
There  it)  an  .\nglican  and  a  Uoman-Catholic 
bishop.  The  church-buildings  throu'diout  the 
country  are  suitable,  .tnd  some  of  them  handsome, 
especially  .St.  David's  Calliedral  and  St.  Andrew's 
Presl)ylfrian  Church,  lluliarl,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
I.aunceston.  There  is  no  slate  church.  l'"or  about 
fitly  years,  however,  aftiT  the  .'<ettlenient  of  the 
colony,  the  ministers  of  the  clinrchi-s  of  Kngland, 
Scotland,  and  Rome,  were  in  the  j>osiliou  of  colo- 
nial chaplain.s,  paid  by  government,  like  other 
civil  .Ker\'anls.  But  the  State-aid  Abolition  .Vet 
put  an  I'lid  to  this  a  (juarter  of  a  c<.'nturj'  ago; 
the  churches  receiving  as  compcusatiou  a  certain 


sum  in  government  debentures.  Most  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  some  of  the  Episco- 

Ealiau,  come  from  the  Old  Country  or  the  neigh- 
oriug  colonies;  but  progress  is  being  made  in 
all  the  churches  towards  training  a  native  minis- 
try. According  to  a  recent  census,  the  nominal 
returns  are  as  under  :  — 

Episcopalians 53.(M7 

Konian  Catholics 22,091 

Prcsliytcrians <l,064 

Wesleyans 7,187 

Independents apiWl 

Baptists '.m 

Jews 2;i2 

Society  of  Friends         ....  82 

Other  sects 2,759 

At  the  time  of  the  above  census  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  numbered  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine.  As  is  the  case  in  Australasia  gener- 
ally, they  are  for  the  most  part  efficient  pastors, 
and  highly  respected.  It.  s.  duff. 

TATE/Nahum,  b.  in  Dublin,  1652;  d.  Aug.  12, 
1715,  in  the  precinct»s  of  the  IVIint  at  Southwark, 
being  in  hiding  from  his  creditors;  was  a  son  of 
Faithful  Teate,  D.D.,  a  voluminous  but  long- 
forgotten  versifier ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  went  to  London  ;  became  poet^laureat*, 
1690 ;  published  various  poems  of  no  great  fame 
or  value.  lie  is  remembered  by  A  A'ew  Version 
nf  the  Psalms  of  David,  made  in  conjunction  with 
Nicholas  Brady,  D.D.,  who  was  born  at  Brandon, 
Ireland,  10.')9,  and  died  1726;  held  preferments 
in  London,  and  at  liichmond,  Surrey  ;  published 
some  sermons,  and  a  'I'rauslalinn  of  tlie  jEueid. 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  precise  authorship 
in  the  case  of  any  of  their  renderings ;  but  Tate 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  better  poet,  and  to 
have  shown  it  chiefly  here.  'J'wenty  psalms  ap- 
peared 169.5,  and  the  entire  psalter  1696.  This 
first  edition  is  rare;  "as,  from  some  objectionable 
passages,  the  whole  edition  was  recalled  and  de- 
stroyed." It  was  soon  after  (probably  by  1698) 
revi.sed,  and  in  parts  rewritten.  Having  been  by 
the  king  "  allowed  and  ])ermitt<'d  to  be  u.sed  in 
all  such  churches,  chapels,  and  congregations  as 
shall  think  fit  to  receive  the  same  "(Dec.  3,  1696), 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
May  23,  1698.  It  made  its  way  slowly  but  surely 
in  popular  acceptance,  not  entirely  driving  out 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  till  the  present  century 
was  somewhat  advanced,  and  being,  in  turn,  dis- 
placed of  late  by  the  greatly  increa-sed  supply  and 
use  of  hymns  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
one  section,  at  le.-ust,  of  this  country,  it  was  largely 
u.sed  in  preference  to  the  New-Lngland  version, 
or  Bay  Psalin-Book ;  many  editions  appearing  in 
Boston  between  1".')0  and  ISOO.  This  extended 
and  long-continued  u.se  may  be  pleaded  against 
the  unfavorable  opinions  of  critics.  James  Alont- 
gomery  sjieaks  of  its  "neutr.il  propriety,"  and 
found  it  "iii'arly  as  inanimate,  though  u  little 
more  nfincd,"  than  the  old  version;  and  Bishop 
Wilbcrforco  gavo  "Tate  and  Brady"  as  the  defini- 
tion of  "a  dry-salter."  Erom  the  stand-|K>int  of 
modern  taste,  no  one  has  ever  succeeiled  in  ver- 
sifying tlio  entire  Psalter.  Any  close  rendering 
designed  to  bo  sung  must  of  nece.ssity  iiiaki'  dull 
reading.  Of  all  stich  altfmi>t.s,  that  i>f  Tiil<-  and 
Brady  is  probably  the  li-ast  clisrredilab'r.  .md  llio 
most  u.seiiil.  It  contains  some  fairly  |>oel>i  al  p4ir> 
tions,  many  that  arc  still  well  udupled  to  publia 
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worship  where  metrical  psalms  are  preferred,  and 
a  few  that  are  able  to  hold  their  own  simply  as 
hymns.  The  Supi>leinejU  to  the  New  Version  (1703) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Tate  alone.  It  con- 
tains versions  of  the  Te  Deum,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  Commandments,  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  or  Prayer-Book.  Some  of  these  are  well 
done,  and  have  ueen  largely  used  in  the  English 
Church  ;  and  one,  "While  shepherds  watched,"  is 
in  nearly  universal  use.  F.  M.  bird. 

TATIAN,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Christian 
writers  of  the  Siecond  century ;  was  a  native  of 
Assyria,  but  thoroughly  conversant  with  Gr:eeo- 
Roman  civilization.  His  education  was  that  of 
a  common  sophist,  combining  a  rich  and  varied 
store  of  learned  lore  with  a  more  or  less  super- 
ficial philosophical  training  ;  and  his  life,  which, 
however,  is  very  imperfectly  known,  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  common  travelling  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Finally  he  came  to  Rome,  heard 
Justin,  received  a  very  deep  and  decisive  impres- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  wrote  his  Aoyof  Ttpdr 
'EUijvac.  In  accordance  with  its  apologetic  pur- 
pose, the  book  is  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum  of  Pa- 
ganism, rather  than  a  positive  representation  of 
Christianity ;  but  its  views,  though  somewhat 
crude,  and  deficient  in  historical  breadth,  are 
strong  and  original.  The  darkness  of  Paganism 
is  placed  in  the  most  glaring  contrast  to  the  light 
of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  Greek  mythologj- 
treated  as  a  maze  of  indecent  follies,  in  which 
even  the  most  strained  allegorical  interpretation 
has  proved  unable  to  infuse  any  vital  interest,  but 
Greek  art  is  rejected  as  a  mere  deification  of  the 
flesh,  and  Greek  philosophy  is  described  as  a 
bundle  of  contradictions,  alluring  its  pupils  into 
hideous  vanity  and  avarice.  The  book  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  Tatian  remained  several  years 
in  Rome  as  a  Christian  teacher.  He  left  the  city, 
probably  shortly  after  the  death  of  Justin,  in 
166,  and  repaired  to  the  Orient.  In  Syria  he 
entered  into  intimate  connection  with  the  Gnos- 
tics, adopted  many  of  their  heretical  doctrines, 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders,  if  not  the  found- 
er, of  the  sect  of  the  Encratites.  See  IrexvEUS, 
I.  28  (comp.  EusEBius:  Hist.  EccL,  IV.  29); 
HippoLYTUs  :  Refut.  haer.,  viii.  16 ;  Clement  ok 
Alexandria:  Strom.,  iii.  460;  Origen  :  De  oral., 
13;  Tertullian  :  De  jejun.,  15;  Epiphaxius, 
46;  Theodoret,  i.  20.  On  basis  of  these  reports 
of  his  gnosticism,  modern  scholars  have  claimed 
to  find  gnostical  views  also  in  his  Apologj',  though 
without  sufficient  reason.  His  Oratio  ad  Grmcos 
was  first  edited  by  Froschauer,  Zurich,  154C,  and 
afterwards  often.  The  principal  editions  are 
those  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700,  and  Otto,  in  Corp. 
Apolog.,  Jena,  1851,  vol.  vi.  Of  his  numerous 
other  writings,  only  the  titles  and  a  few  fi'ag- 
ments  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dialesseron.  See  Daxiel:  Tatianus  der 
Apologet,  Halle,  1837,  which  contains  a  complete 
account  of  the  older  literature;  Duxckkr:  Apolo- 
get., Gottingen,  18.50,  pt.  ii.  ;  [Dkmuowski  :  Die 
Apoloyie  Talians,  Leipzig,  1878;  Tiieodor  Zahx: 
Forschiingen  1st  Theil,  Tatian's  Dialessaron,  Er- 
langen,  1881  (this  volume  contains  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Diates.iaron  from  the  Latin  translation 
of  Ephrem's  Commentary  upon  it,  edited  by 
G.  Moesinger,  Venice,  1876)  ;  E.  Rexan  :  Marc- 
Aurele,  Paris,  1882;  A.  Ciasca:  De  Tatiani  Dia- 


ter'naron  Arabica  versione,  Paris,  1883,  27  pii. , 
Scii.\FF :  Uislorij  Cliri.ilian  Church,  revi.sed  edi- 
tion, 1883,  vol.  ii.  pp.  726  sqq.].      W.  MOLl.EK. 

TATTAN1,  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Orien- 
talist; b.  in  Ireland,  Dec.  28, 1788  ;  d.  at  Stamford 
Rivers,  Essex,  Jan.  8, 1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Uubliii,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Gottingen  and  Leyden,  from  which  he  received 
doctorates  in  laws,  theology,  and  philosophy  re- 
spectively. From  1844  to  1866  he  was  archdeacon 
of  Bedford,  and  from  1849  till  his  death,  rector  of 
Stamford  Rivers,  and  also  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  work  in 
Coptic,  in  which  he  was  a  chief  authority.  He 
discovered  in  the  Xitrian  convent,  and  secured  for 
the  British  Museum,  a  splendid  collection  of  an- 
cient Syriac  manuscripts.  He  published,  besides  a 
Coptic  grammar  (1828)  and  dictionary  (in  Latin, 
18.35),  Coptic  versions  of  the  Minor  "(183(5)  and 
Major  Prophets  (1852,  2  vols.),  and  the  Ajx)s- 
tolical  Constitution  (1849),  and  other  learned 
works. 

TAULER,  Johannes,  b.  at  Strassburg  about 
1290 ;  d.  there  June  16,  1361 ;  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  mediaeval  German 
mysticism,  and  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
his  time.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  studied  theology 
in  Paris,  but  drew  more  mental  nourishment  from 
the  writings  of  the  Areopagite,  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  mysticism  of  St.  Victor,  than  from  the  dialecti- 
cal exercises  of  the  professors.  After  finishing 
his  studies,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  jSIeister  Eckart,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life ;  making  short  voy- 
ages to  Basel  (where  he  entered  into  connection 
with  the  Friends  of  God),  to  Cologne,  and  other 
cities.  That  he  continued  officiating  during  an 
interdict  laid  upon  Strassburg  by  tlie  Pope  for 
political  reasons,  is  a  legend  first  put  into  circu- 
lation in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Speckle.  It 
may  contain  some  kernel  of  historical  fact,  not 
now  to  be  discerned  with  certainty ;  but  all  its 
main  features  are  due  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Re- 
formers to  enroll  the  great  and  famous  [ireachers 
among  their  predecessors.  Still  more  fictitious 
is  the  tale  of  his  conversion  by  Nicholas  of  Basel. 
His  works  consist  of  sermons,  a  few  minor  trea- 
tises, and  some  letters.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  his  sermons  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1498, 
and  often  reprinted,  Englisli  translation  by  Miss 
Winkworth,  London,  1857,  and  New  York,  1858 
(edited  by  Dr.  Hitchcock).  The  Nachfolgung  des 
armen  Lehen  Christi,  Exercitia  super  vita  et  passione 
Chrisli,  and  Iitstitutione.i  divinm  (also  called  Me- 
dulla  animm),  are  not  by  Tauler.  The  doctrinal 
views  of  Tauler  often  remind  the  reader  very 
strongly  of  those  of  Meister  Eckart,  though,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  evince  another  charactt^r :  the 
speculative  element  is  weaker ;  the  devotional, 
stronger.  Tauler  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
a  preacher,  not  a  philosopher.  The  speculative 
bearing  of  his  ideas  is  con.sequently  only  slightly 
developed,  while  their  a|iplication  to  real  life  is 
emphasized  with  great  energy.  It  was  this  prac- 
tical, and,  for  that  very  reason,  truly  evangelical 
tendency  of  his  preaching,  which  gave  him  a 
much  greater  influence  on  his  time  than  any  of 
the  other  celebrated  mystical  teachers.  They 
were  either  too  metaphysical,  as  was  Meister  Eok- 
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art,  or  too  fantastic,  as  was  Suso,  to  reach  the 
great  majority  of  the  laity ;  while  the  words  of 
fauler  came  home  to  the  heart  of  both  high  and 
low,  spreading  liglit  everywhere,  and  justly  pro- 
curing for  him  the  title  of  doclur  ittummalti.i. 
See  .Schmidt:  Johannes  Tauter,  Hamburg,  1841; 
Dksikle:  Das  Bticli  con  tier  yeisllichen  Annul,  etc., 
Strassburg,  1877,  and  Tauler's  Bekehrung,  .Sti"ass- 
burg,  1879;  Jc.ndt:  Les  Amis  de  Dieu,  1879;  U. 
IIoKKM.\.\N :  Johannes  Tauter,  Berlin,  18S3  (M 
pp.);  also  Mi.ss  Wi.nkwoutu's  Life  iu  the  trans- 
lation iiii-MtiuMt'd  above. 

TAUSEN,  Hans,  b.  at  Birkinde  in  the  Danish 
Island  of  Fiinen,  1494 ;  d.  at  Kibe,  Jutland,  Nov. 
11,1501.  As  a  monk  of  Antvorskov  in  Sealand, 
he  was  by  his  abbot  sent  to  foreign  countries  to 
study.  He  went  to  Wittenberg;  and  on  his  return, 
in  l.VJI,  he  began  to  preach  the  Reformation. 
The  abbot  shut  him  up  in  the  convent  dungeon  ; 
but  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  king,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Cojienhagcn,  1529. 
Tausen  was  the  first  who  preached  tlie  Reforma- 
tion in  Denmark ;  and,  together  with  Bugenliagen, 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  its  establishment 
in  the  country,  after  its  adoption  by  the  Diet  of 
Copenhagen  in  153G.  In  1542  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ribe.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Danish,  wrote  several  hymns,  and  published  a 
number  of  sermons  and  treatises  bearing  on  the 
Reformation. 

TAVERNER,  Richard,  a  translator  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible;  was  b.  at  Brisley,  Norfolk,  1.505; 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated ; 
studied  law,  became,  at  Cromwell's  recommenda- 
tion, clerk  of  the  signet,  15.37;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Edward  VI.,  1552;  appointed  high 
sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1.569;  and  d.  .July  14,  157.5. 
For  reading  Tjiidale's  New  Testament  at  Oxford, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  college  cellar.  Taverner 
was  a  learned  man,  and  published  .some  transla- 
tions {The  Confession  of  Faith  of  lite  Germans 
.  .  .  with  tlie  Apoloyii  of  Metanchthon,  Lbnd.,  15.30). 
He  will  always  be  retnembered  for  his  edition  of 
the  English  Bible  (Lond.,  1539),  conmionly  called 
Taverner's  Bible.  It  appeared  both  in  folio  and 
quarto,  the  latter  edition  in  parts,  so  that  all 
might  be  aVile  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  .Scrip- 
tures. It  w;is  a  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible. 
See  English  Bimlk  Veusio.ns,  p.  734,  and  Mom- 
iiERT:  Ilauilhixilc  of  the  Emjlish  Versions  of  the 
BilA<',  New  York,  1883,  pp.  194-201. 

TAXATION,  Ecclesiastical.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  t'liiislian  Cliurcli  w;us  able  to  defray  its 
exiKMi.ses  for  liturgical  purpo.ses,  for  the  care  of 
the  ix)i)r,  etc.,  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  its 
members,  consisting  of  wine,  bread,  oil,  incense, 
and  fruit.  The  .Jewish  custom  of  presenting  first- 
fruit  was  very  early  adopted ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian  (d.  215)  contributions  of  money  — 
monthly,  annual,  or  occasional  —  are  mentioned 
(('line.  ( 'inthai).,  iii.  c.  24;  Tertullian:  A/ioloi/el., 
30).  In  the  time  of  .Jerome  (d.  420)  anil  Augus- 
tine (d.  4.30),  tithes  began  to  be  introduced;  and 
from  the  close  of  the  sevcntli  century  they  were 
iiuite  generally  established.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, by  degiiM's.  ai  a  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity  devi'loped,  were  entirely  exempted  from 
taxation  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
3<i  — III 


not  at  liberty  to  dispose,  by  will  or  otherwise,  of 
the  property  accumulated  from  their  ecclesiastical 
income.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
sucli  property  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
church. 

The  first  traces  of  a  real  taxation  of  the  clergy 
occur  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  at  once  under  three  different  forms.  First, 
an  annual  tax  wiis  paid  by  every  diocesan  church 
to  the  cathedral.  It  wiis  called  honor  cathedra, 
or  cathedraticum,  or,  as  it  was  paid  during  the 
episcopal  visitations,  si/nodalis  census,  si/nodus,  or 
synodalicum.  It  is  first  met  with  in  Spain,  where 
it  was  paid  in  money  :  Cunc.  Bracar.,  c.  1  (572). 
In  the  Frankish  Empire,  where  it  was  paid  m 
kind,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  capitulnrium  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (844) ;  in  Italy  it  became  common  under 
Innocent  III.  (d.  121G)  and  Honorius  III.  (d.  1227). 
Next,  a  fee  was  paid,  by  any  one  appointed  to  a 
benefice,  to  the  patriarcli,  or  archbishop,  or  bishop 
who  ordained  him.  In  the  East  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  custom  in  Nov.  Just.,  a.  123,  c.  3  (546)  ;  and  it 
was  no  small  burden,  since  it  was  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  exceed  one  year's  income.  In 
the  AVest  a  council  of  Rome  (595)  declared  that 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  ordaining  bishop  and  his 
chancery  were  not  siinony;  but  a  council  of  Paris 
(829),  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Ivo  of  Chartres 
{Ep.  133),  complains  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
gifts.  The  money,  which,  since  the  ninth  century, 
the  metropolitans  paid  in  Rome  for  their  pallium, 
was  a  tax  of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  became  a  very 
heavy  one.  Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  entertain  the  bishop  on  his  tour  of  visitation. 
This  duty,  which  occurs  under  various  names, — 
procurnlio,  jnansio  parala,  circada,  circatura,  conies- 
tio,  all/erqaria,  etc.,  —  is  first  met  with  in  Spain: 
Concil.  Tolel.,  iii.  c.  20  (589),  and  vii.  c.  4  (646). 
It  afterwards  became  customary  for  the  clergy  to 
rid  themselves  from  this  duty  by  the  pajmient  of 
an  annual  sum  of  money ;  but  that  custom  was 
forbidden  by  Innocent  IV'.  (d.  1254),  and  Coned. 
Lugdum,  ii.  c.  1  (1274). 

As  the  constitution  of  the  church  more  and 
more  assumed  the  form  of  a  feudal  monarchy, 
the  ecclesia.stical  sy.stem  of  taxation  develojx'd  in 
the  same  direction.  SecuKir  rulers,  such  as  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Hungary,  England,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Najtles,  Arragonia,  and  Portugal,  paid 
an  annu.al  tribute  (nusns)  to  the  Pojie,  thereby 
recognizing  that  they  held  tln'ir  titles  and  realms 
as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see.  The  Peter's-jience  {dena- 
rius ,St.  PetriY  which  frijm  several  of  those  coun- 
tries was  paid  annually  to  the  Pope  by  every 
household,  had  also  a  feudal  character,  and  so  had 
the  ]>rotection-inoncY  of  many  monasteries,  the 
exemption-money  of  many  episcopal  sees,  etc. 
Most  taxes  of  this  character,  however,  liave  after- 
wards been  ili.scontinued,  though  two  still  remain, 
—  lUii  suhslilinm  charilalirnm  and  theyu.*  depurlutnn. 
In  a  moment  of  great  distress  the  bishop  may  levy 
a  tax  on  the  whole  clergy  of  his  diocese.  This 
extraordinary  ^ubsidium  chnritatirnm  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Ciincil.  l.alfran,Vn.  c.  (i  (1197).  Allied 
to  it  is  the  Pope's  right  to  appropriate,  under 
circumstances  of  distress  and  for  ecclesiasticnl 
puriK)ses,  one-tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues; 
which  right  he  often  made  free  use  of,  as,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  crusades.  The  Jns  ilrportnum, 
or  aririo/m,  or  (iMnu/(r,  originated  under  Honorius 
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III.  (d.  1227),  and  Iwcauie  firmly  established  under 
Bouiface  VIII.  (d.  1305)  It  ineaiis  a  right  which 
the  bishop  has  of  approprialiiig  the  first  year's 
revenue  at  a  new  apj>ointuieut  to  a  benefice  in  his 
<liocese.  It  occurs  partly  as  a  right  established 
once  for  all  times,  partly  a.s  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  Pope  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  for  ori- 
ginally the  Pojie  claimed  the  right  for  himself 
alone,' and  he  still  retains  it  as  far  as  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  benefices  are  concerned. 

When  the  decay  of  the  Church  began,  after  the 
fourteenth  century,  great  modifications  of  the 
ruling  system  of  taxation  became  necessary.  Old 
taxes  were  abolished,  and  new  ones  were  invented. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  absence-money  and 
the  so-called  sercilia.  Absence-money  consisted 
in  a  fee  paid  to  the  Pope  for  their  non-residence 
by  such  ecclesiastics  as  held  several  benefices. 
See  Jager:  Uber  Absent-  und  Tafel-gelder,  Ingold- 
stadt,  1825.  The  ServUia  Cwnerw  Papa,  or  sen-ilia 
tommunia,  originated  from  the  Pope  assuming  the 
exclusive  right  of  ordaining  bishops,  on  account 
of  which  all  ordination-fees  flowed  into  his  treas- 
ury. With  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
all  special  ecclesiastical  taxation  was  swept  away 
in  the  Protestant  countries.  In  England  the  papal 
annats  were  originally  transferred  to  the  crown, 
but  by  Anne  thej'  were  formed  into  a  fund 
(••  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ")  for  the  improvement 
of  the  smaller  livings.  Xo  monograph  on  ecclesi- 
iistical  taxation  exists;  but  much  material  is  found 
in  Thomassix:  Vetus  et  nova  ecclesice  discipliiia 
£irca  tieneficia,  Paris,  1688,  3  vols.,  especially  in 
the  third  volume;  and  in  the  common  handbooks 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  MEJER. 

TAYLOR,  Dan,  founder  of  New  Connection  of 
GeuTal  Hapti>ts  (see  p.  2203);  b.  at  Xortho- 
wraiii,  llaliiax,  York,  Eng.,  Dec.  21,  1738;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  2,  1S16.  Like  Luther,  a  miner's 
son,  and  at  five  years  of  age  worked  in  the  mine 
with  his  father.  He  was  strong,  fearless,  and 
eager  for  learning,  and  gave  promise  of  the  pro- 
■digious  industry  of  his  manhood  by  carrying  his 
books  into  the  coal-mine,  and  converting  it  into 
a  study.  As  with  all  superior  lads,  religion  was 
his  first  thought.  His  sense  of  sin  was  acute ; 
and  his  passionate  yearning  for  pardon  and  light 
urged  hira  to  travel  ten  and  even  twenty  miles  to 
hear  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Giimshaw.  But  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  understood  and  accepted  the 
message  of  universal  love  in  John  iii.  16  :  that 
gave  the  trend  to  his  cliaracter  and  career. 

He  joined  the  Wesleyans,  and  became  a  "  local 
preacher;"  but  his  essentially  independent  and 
growing  spirit  forced  him  out  of  the  Methodist 
ranks,  and  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  few 
like-minded  folk  at  Xook,  Biichcliffe.  Further 
study  of  the  Bible  led  him  to  the  Baptist  idea, 
and  so  he  came  into  contact  with  tlie  General 
Baptists.  Detecting  their  Unitarian  drift,  he  con- 
fronted it,  and  sought  to  arrest  it.  Failing,  he, 
together  with  the  Barton  Independent  Baptists, 
formed,  in  June,  1770,  the  New  Connection  of 
General  Baptists.  Xow  he  found  his  true  sphere, 
discharijing  his  duties  as  a  pastor  with  conspicu- 
ous fidelitv,  first  at  Birchclilfe  (1763-83),  next  at 
Halifax  (i783-S5).  and  finally  at  Church  Street, 
Whitecl»ai>el,  London  (178.5-1816).  He  mean- 
while wrote  copiously  and  ably  on  the  theological 
questions  of  the  day,  and  also  shajwd  the  course 


of  the  General  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  its 
leading  spirit  for  nearly  half  a  century,  founded 
its  college  in  1797,  started  and  edited  its  maga- 
zine, 1798,  presided  at  its  annual  gatherings,  and 
impressed  his  sturdy,  enterprising,  progressive, 
and  liberal  individuality  on  its  institutions  and 
churches.  His  chief  literary  works  are,  Fumla- 
menluts  of  Reliijion  in  Faith  ami  Practice,  Disser- 
i  tations  on  Singing  in  Public  Worship,  Letters  on 
\  Andrew  Fuller's  Scheme. 

Lit. — Adam  Taylor:  Memoirs  of  the  Rer. 
Dan  Taylor,  Lond.,  1820;  Hist,  of  the  Enqlish  Gen- 
eral  nujilisls,  1818, 2  vols. ;  W.  Underwood,  D.D.: 
Life  ofUet:  Dan  Taylor,  1870.    JOHN  CLIFFORD. 

TAYLOR,  Isaac,  English  theological  writer: 
b.  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  17,  1787;  d.  at 
Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  June  28,  1865.  His 
father  was  a  line  engraver,  and  later  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  author  of  popular  children's  books ; 
but  he  entered  the  Established  Church.  After 
following  for  a  while  the  profession  of  engraver 
and  artist,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  inventions.  He  invented  two  very  Ingenious 
engraving-maehines ;  one  for  illustrations,  and 
another  for  patterns  upon  rollers  for  calico-print- 
ing. As  an  author  he  was  very  prolific  and 
original.  Among  his  religions  and  theological 
writings  may  t>e  mentioned  History  of  Transmis- 
sion of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times,  1827; 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  1829  (very  popu- 
lar) ;  Natural  History  of  Fanaticism,  1833 ;  Spir- 
itual Despotism,  lS3o;  Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life,  1836  (after  this  work  he  dropped  his  incog- 
nito) ;  ..4riC(e/j/  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1839-40,  8  parts, 
4th  ed.,  with  supplement  and  indexes,  1844,  2  vols, 
(a  reply  to  those  who  desired  to  restore  "  primi- 
tive "  doctrine,  and  magnify  the  "Primitive" 
Church,  by  showing  the  seamy  side  of  the  early 
church ;  but  it  goes  too  far.  and  thus  really  con- 
veys a  false  impression)  ;  Man  Responsible  for  his 
Dispositions,  Opinions,  and  Conduct,  1840;  Loyola 
and  Jesuiti.im,  1849  ;  Wesley  and  Melhoili.-nn,  1851 ; 
The  Restoration  of  Belief,  l8do;  Logic  in  Theology, 
18.'J9 ;  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  1861 ;  Considera- 
tions on  the  Pentateuch,  1863  (a  reply  to  Bishop 
Colenso).  Almost  all  his  books  have  been  re- 
printed in  Xew  York,  and  to  the  reprint  of  the 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  Dr.  W.  Adams  contributed 
an  introdnction. 

TAYLOR,  Jane,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  23, 
1783 ;  and  d.  at  Ongar,  Essex,  April  12,  1824. 
She  learned  her  father's  profession  as  an  engraver, 
which  was  soon  de.serted  for  literature.  Iler  life 
was  spent  mainly  at  Lavenham,  Colchester,  Ongar, 
and  Marazion  in  Cornwall.  Her  memoir  of  her 
brother  Isaac  appeared  1S25.  She  was  among 
the  best  and  most  successful  of  writers  for  youth. 
Of  her  many  publications  (Display,  Essays  in 
Rhyme,  Contributions  of  Q.Q.,  etc.),  not  the  least 
important  were  the  Original  Poems,  1805,  and 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  1809  or  1810  (new  ed., 
London,  1883),  written  conjointly  with  her  sister 
Ann  (1782-1866),  afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert.  In 
these  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  the  authorship 
with  certiiinty.  F.  M.  bird- 

TAYLOR,  Jeremy,  —  the  Chrysostoni  of  Eng- 
lish theology,  but  in  brilliancy  of  imagination 
surpassing  his  Greek  antitype,  —  was  l)orn  at  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  15,  1613.     There  he  entered  Caius 
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■College,  and,  after  seven  ynars'  stmly,  took  his 
<legree  of  M.A.  Arcliltislioi)  Laud  noticed  and 
patronized  tlie  voutli,  and  gave  him  a  fellowship 
in  All  Souls',  Oxford.  10:50.  Probably  througli 
the  same  inrtuence,  he  obtained  a  royal  chaplaincy 
about  the  same  i>eriod ;  and  .soon  afterwards  he 
liecame  rector  of  L'ppingham,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland.  Of  that  living  lie  was  deprived  by  Par- 
liament, thus  suffering  a  }>enalty  for  his  royalism 
and  attachment  to  the  Church-of-Kngland  Prayer- 
Hook.  He  is  de.scribed  as  following  Charles  the 
First's  army ;  but  after  its  total  defeat  he  .sought 
refuge  in  U'ales,  where  he  kept  school  in  the 
town  of  Xewton  Caerniarthciisliire.  The  Earl 
of  Carliery,  then  living  at  (Jcilden  (irove  in  that 
county,  ap[>ointed  him  donii'stic  chaplain  ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  remained  during  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  Commonwealth.  It  was  the  most  fruitful, 
probably  the  most  pleasant,  part  of  his  life.  In 
retirement  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  enjoying 
noble  patronage,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  sharing  in  refined  society,  he  produced  a 
series  of  works  which  are  the  wonder  of  posterity. 
In  1047  he  published  his  Liherlij  nf  Prophesying : 
in  which,  suffering  from  intolerance,  he  pleaded 
against  it,  and  advocated  a  theory  of  comprehen- 
sion which  he  hafl  not  the  power  to  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  was,  ill  fact,  an  eloipient  plea  in  behalf 
of  deprived  Episcopal  clergymen,  based  on  prin- 
ciples broader  than  were  sufficient  to  suj^xirt  tlieir 
case  alone,  but  which,  wlien  the  tables  were 
turned,  lie  was  not  prepared  to  apply  to  Presbyte- 
rians. The  Ijeautit'ul  Life  of  Christ  followed  in 
1050 ;  and  this  wa.s  succeeded  the  same  year  by 
his  Holy  Liring,  completed  in  1051  by  his  Holy 
Dying.  .Some  of  his  Sermons  came  next,  and  in 
1052  appeared  his  Discourse  on  Baptism.  More 
Sermons  were  issued  in  1053,  and  in  10.54  came 
forth  from  the  press  his  book  on  The  Ileal  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  The  Goltlen  O'rore, 
a  guide  of  infant  devotion,  succeeded  in  1055 ; 
and  in  1056  a  Collection  of  Polemical  ami  Moral 
Discour.tes  was  given  to  the  world.  These  are 
most  remarkable  works,  all  of  them  full  of  origi- 
nal illustration,  multifarious  learning,  ingenious 
argument,  poetical  imagination,  and  exuoerant, 
florid  cliction.  The  rhythm  of  his  sentences 
flows  like  music,  and  captivates  the  taste,  when 
his  reasoning  does  not  .satisfy  the  judgment.  Ilis 
opinions  were  all  struck  in  the  Aiiglo-Cafholic 
mould;  though  he  practically  claimed  for  himself 
"a  liberty  of  prophesying,"  which  led  him  some- 
times to  break  boumls,  to  wander  out  of  the  or- 
thodox enclosure,  and  to  enter  fields  of  Pelagian 
thought.  Ilis  I'num  Srnssnriitm,  or  the  Doctrine 
anil  Practice  of  liifpenlnnce,  jirinted  in  105!j,  espe- 
cially laid  him  ojien  to  this  charge,  and  involved 
him  in  very  .serious  controversy.  lie  was  one  of 
those  thinkers  who  cannot  enilure  the  trammels 
of  a  system,  and  though  faithful,  on  the  whole, 
to  a  certain  creed,  feel  compelled  by  a  restless- 
ness of  siieculation  to  deviate  from  it  in  many 
particulars.  lie  was  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic 
and  anti-Puritan,  advocating  sacramental  doc- 
trines with  imnien.se  ardor,  speaking  extrava- 
gantly of  baptismal  regeneration,  piling  up  figure 
on  figure  to  illustrate  its  i-tficai-y,  and,  though 
less  figurative  in  his  exposilinn  of  the  I.nrd's 
Supper,  insisting  that  the  symbols  of  breail  ami 
wine  become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 


Christ  after  a  sacramental,  that  is,  a  real  and 
spiritual  manner.  Generally  it  may  be  said  of 
.lereniy  Taylor  that  he  was  one  of  the  la.st  men 
from  whom  <iualified  and  cautious  statements 
could  be  ex|)ect«d.  He  certainly  was  like  a  cloud, 
"  which  inoveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all." 
Upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  he  is  very 
mi.sty,  deprecating  inquiries  respecting  it  as  lead- 
ing into  useless  intricacies :  in  short,  cutting  away 
the  ground  from  any  definite  theological  represen- 
tation of  it  whatever.  In  argument  he  is  often 
defective ;  in  declamation,  always  unrivalled. 

In  1058  Taylor  removed  to  Ireland,  and  carried 
on  clerical  ministrations  at  Lisbuni  and  Port- 
more.  He  returned  to  London  in  1060,  and  pro- 
moted the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  by  signing 
the  Loyal  Declaration  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
in  the  April  of  that  year.  In  1000  also,  he  pub- 
lished his  elaborate "  Z)ucfoi-  Duhitantium,  or  the 
Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  hir  General  Measures, 
pronounced  by  Ilallam  to  be  "  the  most  extensive 
and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  ajv 
peared  in  the  English  language."  Taylor's  acute- 
ness,  and  command  of  quotations,  his  insiglit  into 
human  nature,  and  his  wonderful  agility  of 
thought,  qualified  him  to  make  a  mark  in  this 
department  of  moral  and  religious  literature;  Viut 
the  usefulness  of  the  whole  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  supplies  little  that  is  of  much  practical 
value.  Casuistry  is  more  fitted  to  suggest  excuses 
for  what  is  wrong  than  to  convey  clear  unmis- 
takable rules  for  doing  and  thinking  what  is 
right.  The  Worthy  Communicant,  by  Taylor,  bears 
date  lOCO;  and  that  year  the  autlior  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor. 

His  Episcopal  career  was  not  successful.  He 
found  his  cathedral  chair  full  of  thorns.  The 
Episcopalians  of  the  Cnnniionwealth  troubled  the 
Presbyterians,  and  now  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  Restoration  troubled  the  Episcopalians.  Jere- 
my Taylor  complained  of  them  as  "  incendia- 
ries." He  .said  they  robbed  him  of  his  peojile's 
hearts,  and  "threatened  to  murder  him."  The 
first  charge  probably  was  true  :  in  the  second  we 
may  detect  the  exercise  of  his  vivid  imagination. 
His  hope  w.is  in  the  governinent  of  force,  and  he 
no  longer  advocated  liberty  of  prophesying.  It 
is  said,  that,  within  three  months  after  his  con- 
secr.ation,  he  dejosed  thirty-six  Presbyterian  min- 
isters. Of  the  i>eriod  of  his  lif<'  between  1000 
and  1007,  when  he  died,  interesting  and  curious 
particulars  may  be  found  in  Notes  anil  Queries. 
Nov.  11,  180.5. 

Bishoi)  Rust,  who  succeeded  him,  caught  his 
rhetorical  mantle  and  exclaimed,  in  his  funeral- 
sermon  for  the  illustrious  divine,  "This  great 
prehitc  had  the  good-humor  of  a  gentleman,  the 
I  elo(|uence  of  an  orator,  tlie  fancy  of  a  [loet,  the 
acutenesa  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a 
philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the  sa- 
!  gacity  of  a  prophet,  the  rca-son  of  an  angel,  and 
!  the  jiiety  of  a  saint.  Hi-  had  devotion  enough 
,  for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university, 
and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  rirluosi ;  anil, 
had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
]ami>ng  his  |M)or  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him, 
it   wniild,    perhaps,   have   made   mie   of    the   best 

ili ves    ill    till-  wi.rld."  .milN  STOt'OMTON. 

TAYLOR,  John,  an  KiiLjlisli  rnilarian  ;  wrote 
a  numln'r  of  hymns,  which  ap|K/nreil   mostly  in 
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Aspland"s  Selection,  1810.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess decided  merit,  and  have  been  widely  used  in 
our  churches.  F.  m"  uird. 

TAYLOR,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congrci;;itiun;ilist  preacher,  tlieological  teacher, 
and  autiior:  b.  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June  23, 
17StJ;  d.  at  New  Haven,  March  10,  IS.jS.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1S07  ;  studied 
theology  with  President  Dwight,and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  in  1811, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1822,  to  take  the  chair 
of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  his  death.  As  a  preacher  he  was  siMgulaily 
impressive,  combining  solidity  and  clearness  of 
thought  with  a  remarkable  eloquence.  Unusual 
results  followed  upon  his  sermons,  especially  in 
connection  with  "  revivals."  From  early  youth 
deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  theology,  and 
endowed  with  metaphysical  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  worked  out,  on  the  basis  of  the  previ- 
ous Xew-England  theology,  an  elaborate  system, 
which  gained  numerous  adherents,  and  power- 
fully affected  theological  thought  and  preaching 
in  America  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed 
advocates.  It  was  popularly  termed  '•  The  Xew- 
Haven  Theology."  Sometimes  it  was  called  "  Tay- 
lorism."  It  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
tj-pes  of  so-called  "  New-School  Divinity."  There 
were  able  coadjutors  of  Dr.  Taylor,  notably  his 
colleagues,  —  Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.D.  (b.  1791; 
d.  1871),  college  preacher  at  Yale  from  1817  to 
1852,  and  professor  of  homiletics,  a  man  of  rare 
and  versatile  powers;  and  Rev.  Chauncej*  A.Good- 
rich, D.D.  (b.  1790;  d.  ISGO),  also  an  influential 
professor  in  the  college  and  in  the  divinity  school 
at  Yale,  and  the  principal  editor  of  The  Christian 
Spectator,  the  review  in  which  many  of  the  con- 
troversial essays  of  "  the  New-IIaven  Divines," 
were  published.  But  the  peculiarities  of  "  New- 
Haven  Divinity"  as  it  existed  in  the  generation 
among  whom  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  prominent  leader, 
are  mainly  and  justly  associated  with  his  name. 

When  Dr.  Taylor  began  his  investigations, 
New-England  theology  asserted,  as  it  had  done 
from  the  time  of  Edwards,  a  doctrine  of  natural 
ability  as  the  condition  of  responsible  agency. 
It  rejected  the  imputation  of  .Vdam's  sin  in  every 
form ;  but,  outside  of  the  Hopkiusian  school,  it 
iissociated  with  this  denial  a  vague  theory  of  an 
liereditary,  sinful  taint,  or  a  sinful  propensity  to 
sin,  propagated  with  the  race,  —  what  Dr.  Taylor 
termed  "physical  depravity;"  and  it  vindi- 
cated the  introduction,  or  divine  permission,  of 
sin,  by  affirming  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  the  system  of 
things  IS  better  with  sin  tlian  without  it. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  to  relieve  Xew- 
England  theology  of  remaining  difficulties  on  the 
side  of  human  responsibility,  and  tlms  accom- 
plish the  end  which  it  had  always  kept  in  view. 
The  fundamental  question  was  that  of  liberty 
and  necessity.  Tliere  nmst  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  decrees  and 
universal  providential  government,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  resignation,  submission,  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  men  in  view  of  all  events : 
otlierwise,  the  Calvinistic  system  is  given  up. 
There  must  be,  on  the  otiier  hand,  a  full  power  in 
men  to  avoid  sin,  and  perform  their  duty  :  other- 


wise, the  foundation  of  accountability  is  gone^ 
and  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  the  Bible 
are  a  mockery.  The  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, in  Dr.  Taylor  s  view,  is  in  the  union  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  previous  certainty  of  every  act  of 
the  will  —  a  certainty  given  by  its  antecedents 
collectively  taken  — with  tlie  power  of  a  contrary 
choice.  Freedom  is  exemption  from  sometliing : 
it  is  exemption  from  the  constraining  operation 
of  that  law-  of  cause  and  effect  which  brings 
events  to  pass  in  the  material  world.  If  tlie  ante- 
cedents of  choice  produce  the  consequent  accord- 
ing to  that  law,  without  qualification,  there  is  no- 
liberty.     Yet  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  hold  to  the  lib- 

j  erty  of  indifference  or  of  contingence  which  had 
been  charged  uiwn  the  Arminians,  and  had  been 
denied  by  his  New-England  predecessors.  He 
held  to  a  connection  between  choice  and  its  ante- 

'  cedents,  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  in  every 
case  a  previous  certainty  that  the  former  will  be 
«liat  it  actually  is.  The  ground  or  reason  of  tliis 
certainty  lies  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  agent,  and 
the  motives  under  which  he  acts;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  antecedents  taken  together.  The  infalli- 
ble connection  of  these  with  the  consequent,  the 
Divine  Mind  perceives,  though  we  may  not  dog- 

'  matize  on  the  exact  mode  of  his  perception.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  connection  between  the 
antecedents  and  consequent,  Dr.  Taylor  did  not 
profess  to  explain;  but  he  held  that  the  same 
antecedents  will  uniformly  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequent.  There  are  causes  whicli  do  not 
necessitate  tlieir  effect,  but  simply  and  solely  give 
the  certainty  of  it.  Xow,  all  admit  tliat  every 
event  is  previously  certain.  It  is  a  true  proposi- 
tion, that  what  is  to  occur  tomorrow  will  thus 
occur.  No  matter,  then,  what  may  be  the  ground 
of  this  certainty, as  long  as  the  event,s  in  question 

I  are  not  necessitated,  there  is  no  interference^ 
with  moral  liberty. 

The  leading  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  S3-stem 
maj'  now  be  stated  :  — 

1.  All  sin  is  the  voluntary  action  of  the  sinner, 
in  disobedience  to  a  known  law. 

2.  Sin,  however,  is  a  permanent  principle,  or 
state  of  the  will,  a  governing  purpose,  vmderljnng 
all  subordinate  volitions  and  acts.  Stated  in 
theological  language,  it  is  the  elective  preference 
of  the  world  to  God,  as  the  soul's  chief  good.  It 
may  be  resolved  into  selfislmess. 

3.  Though  sin  belongs  to  the  individual,  and 
consists  in  sinning,  yet  tl\e  fact  that  everj-  man 
sins  from  the  beginning  of  responsible  agency  is 
in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  It  is  certain 
that  every  man  will  sin  from  the  moment  when 
he  is  capable  of  moral  action,  and  will  continue 
to  be  sinful  until  he  is  regenerated  ;  and  this 
certainty,  which  is  absolute,  —  though  it  is  no 
necessity,  and  co-exists  with  power  to  the  opposite 
action,  —  is  somehow  due  to  Adam's  sin.  In  this 
sense,  Adam  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  whole 
human  race  {Revealed  Theology,  p.  259). 

There  is  in  men,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
bias  or  tendencj-  —  sometimes  called  a  propensity 
or  disposition  —  to  sin  :  but  this  is  not  itself  sin- 
ful;  it  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  sin.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  separate  desire  of  the  soul, 
having  respect  to  sin  as  an  object.  Such  a  pro- 
pensity as  this  does  not  exist  in  human  nature. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  men  are  sinners  by  na- 
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ture,  since,  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances 
of  their  being,  they  sin  from  the  first.  The  cer- 
tainty of  their  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
sinning;  is  the  consequence  of  two  f.ictt>rs,  —  the 
constitution  andoondltion  of  the  soul  (subjective), 
and  the  situation  (objective).  These  together 
constitute  nature  in  the  statement,  ■•  We  are  sin- 
ners by  nature." 

4.  Man  is  the  pro.xiuiate  efficient  cause  of  all 
his  voluntary  states  and  actions.  No  man  is  ne- 
cessitated to  choose  as  he  does.  There  is  ever  a 
ixiwer  to  the  contrary.  A  sinner  can  cease  to 
love  the  world  supremely,  and  can  choose  God  for 
his  ix)rtion. 

5.  Inseparable  from  the  foregoing  assertion  of 
a  power  to  the  contrary  choice,  however,  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  moral  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
.sinner  to  repent,  and  convert  himself.  He  can. 
but  it  is  certain  he  irill  not.  "  Certainty  with 
jwwer  to  the  contrary  "  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  truth  on  both  sides.  Tiius  tlie  sinner  is 
both  responsible  and  dependent  —  perfectly  re- 
sponsible, yet  absolutely  dej^ndent. 

6.  Natural  ability  being  a  real  power  and  not 
an  incapable  faculty,  there  must  be  something  in 
a  sinner's  mind  to  which  right  motives  can  aptieal, 
some  jxiint  of  attachment  for  the  influences  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  Hence  the  im[)ortance  of 
the  distinction  between  the  sensibility  and  will, 
or  of  the  threefold  clarification  of  mental  lowers, 
which  Dr.  Taylor  was  among  the  first  to  intro- 
duce. 

What  is  the  particular  feeling  which  may  thus 
be  addressed'.'  According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  it  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  or  .self-love. 

Dr.  Taylor  believed,  with  a  great  company  of 
philosophers  (from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time), 
that  the  involuntary  love  or  desire  of  personal 
hajipiness  is  the  subjective,  psychological  spring 
of  all  choices. 

Benevolence  is  the  choice  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe  in  preference  to  every  tiling  that 
can  come  into  comfwtition  with  it.  But  one's 
own  highest  happiness  can  never  thus  come  into 
competition  with  it.  Virtuous  self-love  and  virtu- 
ous benevolence  denote  one  and  the  same  complex 
stiite. 

7.  The  author  of  regeneration  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  change  that  takes  place  Ih  the  .soul 
is  due  to  his  influence  so  exerted  as  to  effect  that 
change  in  the  sense  of  rendering  it  infallibly  cer- 
tain. It  is  a  change  of  character.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  love  to  (iod  an  the  supreme  object  of 
choice,  in  the  room  of  love  to  the  world.  Now,  a 
sinner  is  uiiiunilli/  able  to  make  this  n-volntion  in 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  life.  But  there  Is  a 
moral  inability  which  constitutes  practically  an 
insuiwrable  obstacle ;  aixl  this  is  overcome  only 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  who  moves  upon  the 
|Hiwers  of  the  soul,  and  induces,  without  coer- 
cing, them  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  gosiHil. 

8.  Dr.  Taylor's  doetrin<'  on  the  relation  of  the 
introduction  of  sin,  and  its  continuance  to  th<' 
divine  administration,  accords  with  thi-  gi'iicral 
.spirit  of  his  theology.  Theologians  from  Calvin 
to  Bellamy  h.i<l  discus.sed  the  question,  as  if  there 
were  oidy  this  alternative,  —  the  existence  of  sin, 
or  the  prevention  of  it  by  tlir  /lowrr  nf  finil. 

Dr.  Taylor  held  that  we  are  nut  sliiit  up  to  the 


alternative  just  stated.  There  is  a  third  way  in 
which  sin  might  have  been  prevented,  and  that 
is  by  the  free  act  of  the  beings  who  commit  it. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  sin  is  in  any  ea.se  l)etter 
than  holiness  in  its  stead  would  be,  or  that  sin, 
all  things  considered,  is  a  good  thing.  But  it 
may  be  true  that  the  non-prevention  of  sin  by 
the  .let  of  God  is  in  certain  cases  better  than  its 
forcible  iireventiou  by  his  act. 

Dr.  Taylor  took  up  the  question  in  answering 
sceptical  ol'jections  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator.  The  ground  that  he  took  in  reply  was 
this,  that  it  may  be  impo.ssible  for  sin  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  act  of  God  from  the  best  possible 
sj-stem.  The  system  would  be  better  without 
sin,  if  this  result  were  .secured  by  the  free  action 
of  the  creatures  comprising  it,  with  no  other 
alteration  of  its  characteristics.  It  might  not  be 
.so  good  if  the  same  result  were  reached  by  divine 
intervention.  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  relations  of  divine  power  to  free  agency  to 
declare  confiilently  to  what  extent  the  exertion  of 
such  power  is  beneficial  when  the  universal  .sys- 
tem is  taken  into  view.  It  is  wi.ser  and  more 
modest  to  judge  of  wliat  is  best  by  what  we  actu- 
ally see  done. 

0.  Dr.  Taj-lor's  conception  of  election  is  con- 
formed to  his  doctrine  respecting  the  divine  pei^ 
mission  of  sin.  Regeneration  is  the  act  of  God. 
He  has  determined  to  exert  such  a  degi-ee  of 
influence  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  race  who  are 
sinful  by  their  own  act,  and  ju.stly  condemned,  as 
will  result  with  infallible  certainty  in  their  con- 
version. He  is  not  bound  to  give  such  influence 
in  equal  measure  to  all  :  rather  does  he  establish 
a  system  of  influence  which  his  omniscient  mind 
foresees  to  be  most  productive  of  holiness  in  his 
kingdom  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  act  or  merit 
of  individuals  that  earns  or  procures  this  effec- 
tual influence,  but  that  large  ex]iediency  which 
has  respect  to  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  holi- 
ness to  be  produced  within  it. 

He  organizes  a  ]ilan,  not  in  an  arbitrary  way, 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  that  are 
attainable  consistently  with  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent laws  that  underlie  his  whole  administration. 

Lit.  —  Memorial  Discourses  by  L.  Bacdx,  S.  AV. 
S.  DuTToN,  .ind  (;.  P.  FisiiF.R,"l808;  art.  on  The 
Si/slem  of  Salhaniel  11'.  Tai/lor,  etc.,  by  (J.  P.  Fish- 
er, Neir -Eni/laii'ler  {1SG>^),  reprinted  in  Disciissioii.i 
in  Hislonj  anti  Tlieolof/i/,  by  tlie  same,  1880;  arts, 
on  Xtillianiel  ]]'.  Tiii/lor's  T/ieolor/i/,  by  N.  PoltTElt 
(AVw-/wi7/riri(/cr,  vol.  xviii.)  anil  by  B.  N.  .Mau- 
TIN  (\cic./ii4filrin)ler,  vol.  xvii.).  Of  Dr.  Taylor's 
writings,  there  have  been  publi.shed  since  his 
death,  Prnrticnl  Sermons,  N.Y.,  1858;  Lectures  on 
Moral  (iorernmeni,  18jl(,  2  vtds. ;  Kssui/s,  Lectures, 
etc.,  on  Silect  Topics  of  I'eredleil  Theoloyij,  1850. 
See  also  Fitjii's  review  of  Fisk,  Quarterhj  Chris- 
tian S/urlnlfir.  l.s:ll.  (iKi>K(iK   I'.   KISIIKK. 

TAYLOR,  Thomas  Rawson,  b.  at  Os.setl,  near 
Wakefiel.l.  M;iy  7.  IMIV;  d.  at  .\ire<lale,  March  7, 
183.',;  ii  Ciiugregational  minister  at  .Shellii'ld,  and 
tutor  at  .Viredale  College.  He  wiotv  only  a  few 
hymns,  Ix-st  known  among  them  is  "I'm  but  a 
stranger  here."  His  .Memoir  and  Itemains  ai>- 
IKjared  I8:l(i.  !••.  M.  I1IKI>. 

TAYLOR,  William,  D.D.,  a  prominent  an.l  ven- 
erable minisler  of  tin-  Presbyterian  Clinrrh  in 
Canada;    b.   in  the  parish   of   Deunie,  Scotland, 
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March  18,  1803 ;  d.  in  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  4, 
lS7tj.  His  lather  was  a  farmer.  After  the  usual 
preparation  in  school  and  college,  he  attended 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  for 
five  sessions,  and  was  licensed  to  jireach  in  1827. 
In  1831  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Peebles.  In  1833,  along  with  two  other 
ministers,  Messrs.  Thornton  and  MuiTay,  he  was 
sent  to  Canada,  where  a  mission  had  been  com- 
menced the  preceding  year.  He  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal immediately  after  the  city  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  scourge  of  cholera.  He  was 
immediately  called  as  the  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion just  formed,  and  was  installed  July,  1833. 
He  retained  the  same  pastoral  charge  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  —  forty-three  years.  Ur.  Taylor  was 
a  thorough  scholar,  an  aLle  theologian,  au  ear- 
nest preacher,  and  a  wise  counsellor  in  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  He  w  as  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  church  courts,  and  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He 
labored  for  years  most  mdefatigably  to  secure 
the  union  of  all  the  liranches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  its  accom- 
plishment in  1875.  He  was  truly  an  apostle  in 
the  cause  of  temijerance,  and  an  able  advocate  of 
every  cause  of  social  and  moral  reform.  He  was 
specially  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
French  Canadians.  His  manners  were  courtly, 
yet  affable,  his  devotion  to  his  work  zealous  and 
unflagging,  his  ministry  successful  and  greatly 
blessed,  his  influence  great  and  widely  extended, 
his  life  pure  and  eminently  useful,  his  death  calm 
and  peaceful ;  and  his  memory  is  cherished,  not 
only  by  the  congregation  whom  he  served  so  long 
aud  so  faithfully,  and  by  the  city  whei'e  his  labors 
abounded,  but  by  the  whole  denomination,  which 
long  regarded  him  as  one  of  her  pillars.  He  pub- 
lished many  articles  and  several  able  discourses 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.    William  ormistox. 

TE  DEUM.     See  A.mbrosiax  Music. 

TELEOLOGY  (from  "/.of,  -an  end,"  and  /uijof, 
"discourse"),  a  technical  term  denoting  a  line  of 
speculative  researches  concerrdng  the  final  ends 
involved  in  and  revealed  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  teleological  or  physico-theological 
argument  on  the  existence  of  God  is  based  on 
this  line  of  evidence. 

TELESPHORUS  (Bishop  of  Rome,  128-130) 
was  a  native  of  Greece.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  reign.  The  reports  of  his  regulations  con- 
cerning the  Easter  fast,  and  his  introduction  of 
the  Gloria  and  the  three  masses  at  Christmas, 
depend  upon  an  interpolated  passage  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  and  a  spurious  sermon  of 
Ambrose. 

TELLER,  Wilhelm  Abraham,b.  at  Leipzig,  Jan. 
9,  1731 ;  d.  at  Koln-an-der-Spree,  Dec.  9,  1804;  one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  the  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  educated,  and  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies,  in  his  native  city,  and 
began  to  lecture  at  the  university  there  in' 1755. 
In  17G1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstiidt,  and  in  1764  he  published  his  Leiirbuch 
des  chrisllichen  Glaulienx.  The  book  created  quit*; 
a  sensation,  though  it  represents  rationalism  only 
in  its  first  stage.  Irrespective  of  the  time-honored 
scheme  which  ruled  with  almost  absolute  authori- 
ty, he  arranged  all  the  materials  of  doctrinal 
theology  under  the  two  heads,  the  realm  of  sin 


and  the  realm  of  grace;  and  all  such  doctrines 
as  would  not  fit  in  that  arrangement  he  omitted. 
The  doctrine  of  God  he  referred  to  natural  reli- 
gion ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  did  not  men- 
tion ;  the  expression  "hereditary  sin  "  he  declared 
a  contradiclio  in  adjeclo.  It  became  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  keep  his  chair ;  but,  just  as  the 
situation  grew  dangerously  difficult,  he  was  by 
the  Berlin  Government  ap^)ointed  provost  of  Koln- 
an-der-Spree,  aud  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
sistory. In  1772  he  published  his  Wi/rterbuch  des 
I^euen  Testame/its,  representing  the  second  stage 
of  rationalism.  In  this  dictionary  he  does  not 
pretend  to  give  a  linguistical  explanation  of  the 
words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  a 
philosophical  explanation  he  aims  at.  Convinced 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
Grsco-Hebraic  manner  of  speech  wUl  offer  a  new 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  lays  hand  on  the  task,  and 
explains  that  such  an  expression  as  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  (w  hich  Christ  had  come  to  found)  is 
simply  a  peculiar  Grsco-Hebraic  idiom,  meaning 
nothing  but  a  "new  religion."  The  same  is,  of 
course,  the  case  with  such  expressions  as  law  and 
gospel,  sacrifice  and  atonement,  etc.  The  edict 
of  1788  again  brought  him  into  difficulties ;  and 
on  account  of  his  vote  in  the  trial  of  Schulze  he 
w  as  sentenced  to  suspension  for  three  months,  and 
a  fine  to  the  insane-asylum.  Nevertheless,  in 
1792  he  was  able  to  publish  his  Die  Religion  der 
Vollkonuneneren,  which  represents  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  rationalism.  Christianity  is  there  ex- 
plained to  have  been,  from  the  very  day  of  its 
birth,  in  a  steady  process  of  development,  which 
will  not  stop  until  it  has  made  the  Christian  reU- 
giou  a  religion  of  morals  only.  See  Fn.  Nicolai  : 
Gedachtiiissschri/}  auf  Teller,' IS(.)~.      THOLVCK. 

TELLIER,  Michael  le,  b.  at  Vire,  Normandy, 
Dec.  16,  1648 ;  d.  at  La  Fleche,  Sept.  2,  1719.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1661 ;  devoted  him- 
self for  some  time  to  the  study  of  history,  but 
threw  himself  finally  into  theological  polemics. 
By  his  attacks  on  the  Jansenists  he  acquired  so 
great  a  notoriety  that  he  ^Yas  made  a  provincial 
of  his  order,  and  appointed  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.  after  the  death  of  Pere  La  Chaise  in  1709. 
He  was  fanatical,  ambitious,  unimpressible,  a 
master  of  diplomatic  trickery ;  and  he  had  the  old 
king  completely  in  his  power.  The  destruction 
of  Port^Royal,  the  condemnation  of  Quesnel's 
writings,  the  enforcement  of  the  bull  i'nif/enilus, 
were  among  his  principal  exploits.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  banished  from  the 
court.  C.  .<riiMli)T. 

TEMPERANCE.  Our  English  word  '-temper- 
ance" is  of  Latin  derivation.  Its  etymological 
meaning  may  ]>erhaps  be  best  understood  by  ob- 
serving that"  of  the  verb  "  temper."  Plastic  sub- 
stances, mortar  for  example,  are  proj^erly  tempered 
when  their  ingredients  are  mingled  in  correct 
proportions,  with  the  result  of  making  the  article 
exactly  fit  for  the  purposes  for  whicli  it  is  designed. 
A  steel  tool  is  tempered  to  a  standard  degree  of 
hardness.  Temperance  as  a  virtue  is  the  virtue 
of  being  properly  tempered  for  the  purposes  for 
wliich  a  human  being  is  designed.  One  jwssesses 
tills  virtue  in  the  projjortion  in  which  he  po.s- 
sesses  desirable  elements  of  character  desirably 
balanced. 
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This  is,  therefore,  a  good  word  by  wliich  to 
traiishitf  the  Greek  'Ejupu-JM  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  term  properly  denotes  mastery 
over  one's  self.  A  self-controlled  character  is  a 
well-temiK'red  character,  at  least  in  .some  impor- 
tant resjH'cts. 

But  it  is  not  without  good  rea.son  that  the  word 
has  come  to  be  prevailingly  i-estricted  to  a  much 
narrower  meaning.  The  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  so  conspicuously  connected  with  the  lo.ss 
of  self-mastery  and  of  projier  balance,  that  we 
very  naturally  connect  tne  terms  "  tem])eraiice  " 
and  "  intemperance "  peculiarly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  drinking-habit. 

Intoxicants,  in  the  form  of  wine  and  beer  at 
lejust,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical 
times  ;  and  the  vice  of  drunkenness  has  al.so  been 
known.  This  is  evident  from  the  familiar  bibli- 
cal instiinces  of  Xoah,  Nabal,  and  others,  from  the 
figures  on  the  early  Egyptian  monument*,  from 
the  Greek  myths  concerning  Bacchus,  and  from 
many  other  .sources.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
j>roblem  of  drunkenness  have  been  very  materi- 
ally changed  within  the  last  few  centuries  1)V  the 
extent  to  which  the  art  of  distillation  has  been 
develoiHjd.  This  art  has  long  been  known  and 
practised ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  it  came  to  be  the  powerful 
means  it  now  is  for  increasing  and  cheapening 
the  world's  stock  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

According  to  an  article  by  Profe.ssor  Theodore 
W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,  published  in  the  Independent 
of  April  '11,  188:2,  the  earliest  recojjnition  of  the 
existence  of  distilled  liquors  to  be  tound  in  Eng- 
lish legislation  is  in  the  year  1020;  and  it  was 
not  until  much  later  in  the  .seventeenth  century, 
that  these  came  to  be  recognized  iis  in  general 
use.  As  might  have  been  exi«Tted,  their  introduc- 
tion greatly  increa.sed  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Says  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica,  in  iti  article 
on  "Gin,"  — 

"  In  tlie  early  part  of  tlio  oigliteentli  century,  gin- 
shops  miiltiplircl  with  ^rcat  rupiility  in  London;  and 
the  use  of  the  iK^viTagi;  incria.si'il  to  an  extent  so  ile- 
iDoralizin)^,  that  retailors  ;utii:ill,v  fxhiliitril  nlaiards 
in  their  windows,  intininlint;  that  tliiTi^  pioplr  might 
get  drunk  for  a  penny,  ami  that  iliun  straw,  in  coni- 
(ortahle  cellars,  would  he  provideil  for  enstoiuers." 

Contemporaneously  with  these  changes  in  the 
facilities  for  the  practice  of  ilrunkenne.ss  occurred 
certain  othfr  changes  in  men's  habits  of  living, 
which  al.so  greatly  affected  the  ipiestioii  of  the  n.se 
of  alcoholic  ilrinks.  Coffee  wius  known  as  early 
as  87.5  A.I).,  but  it  was  first  brought  from  Aby.s- 
siiiia  into  Arabia  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
(■offi'e-hou.se8  were  established  in  Constantinople 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixti'cnth  century,  and  in 
London  in  lfi.52;  .and,  before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  coffee  was  a  customary  beverage 
in  Kurope.  Chocolate  anrl  tea  came  to  Ik-  gener- 
ally used  a.s  beverages  within  a  f»!W  years  of  the 
same  time. 

In  both  these  directions,  throughout  Kurope 
and  America,  and  p.irts  of  .Asia  and  Africa,  the 
generation  of  men  who  were  of  middle  age  about 
the  year  17(10  witnessed  a  radical  revolution  in 
the  conditions  of  human  life.  In  their  childhood, 
fermented  aleoliolin  drinks  were  the  one  n'sonrce 
of  men,  not  only  for  purposes  of  iiit^ixication,  but 
for  all   the    purposes   for  which   t<'a,  cocoa,  and 


'  coffee  are  now  employed.  They  lived  to  see  the 
fermented  beverages  largely  sujwrseded.  in  the  one 
use  of  them  by  distilled  liijuors,  and  in  tlie  other 
u.se  of  them  by  the  hot  drinks  which  have  ever 
since  been  on  our  fcibles.  In  their  childhood,  how- 
ever plenty  wine  and  ale  nuiy  relatively  be  s.iid 
to  have  been,  they  were  yet  scarce  enough  so  that 
habitual  ilrunkenne.ss  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  except  tho.se  who  had  access  to  the  cellars 
of  the  rich.  Before  tliey  died  anybody  could  get 
drunk,  at  any  time,  for  a  jienny. 

It  should  be  added  to  this,  that  the  use  of  to- 
,  bacco  became  general  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
j  tury.  And  as  having  a  real,  though  less  direct, 
connection  with  the  temperance  problem,  we  must 
count  all  the  marvellous  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  have  rendered  human  life  in  the.se 
i  later  centuries  so  utterly  different  from  what  it 
I  ever  was  before. 

j  These  radical  changes  of  condition  naturally 
'  led  to  corre.sponding  changes  in  the  convictions 
j  of  men  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
I  To  trace  the  development  of  these  convictions  is 
!  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  modern  temperance 
1  reform  in  America  and  the  Old  World. 
I  Until  the  current  century,  the  general  opinion 
i  of  mankind  has  certainly  not  condemned  tlie  use 
!  of  intoxicating  drinks,  nor  even  occasional  drunk- 
enness, provided  the  drinker  kept  himself  pru- 
dently guarded  from  further  bad  results.  Pnilo 
the  .Jew,  contemporary  with  .lesus,  wrote  ex- 
tensive treatises  on  Drunkenness  and  Sobriety, 
which  are  largely  of  the  nature  of  allegorical 
comment  on  the  passages  in  the  Mo.saic  writings 
which  mention  the  use  of  wine.  These  include 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Whether 
thewi.se  man  will  get  drunk?"  He  rejilies  by 
citing  the  expressed  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  other  sorts,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  lie  says  that  "  the  sons  of  pln'sicians 
and  philosophers  of  high  repute  .  .  .  have  left 
behind  ten  thousand  commentaries  entitled  trea- 
tises on  ilrunkenness,"  and  censures  the.se  for  the 
narrowness  of  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  He 
insists  on  the  difference  between  the  drinking  of 
"unmixed  wine,"  wliich  will  produce  intoxica- 
tion, and  tliat  of  lighter  or  diluted  wines.  He 
calls  unmixed  wine  a  poison  and  a  medicine. 
He  condemns  the  drinking  contests  which  were 
common  in  his  d.ay.  lie  exposes  in  graphic  jnc- 
tures  (he  vileness  of  drunken  orgies  and  riots, 
and  the  deterioration  of  health  and  morals  which 
results  therefrom.  lb-  holds  that  "the  wise  man 
will  never  of  his  own  acconl  think  tit  to  enter 
u\xn\  a  contest  of  hard  drinking,  nidess  there 
were  great  things  lit  stake,  such  as  the  safety  of 
his  country,  or  tlii'  honor  of  his  pareiitB,"  etc. 
But  he  none  the  less  indor.ses  what  he  repre.sentu 
to  be  the  <unent  opinion;  namely,  that  a  wise 
man  will  ocrasionally  gi't  drunk.  His  helples.s- 
ness  when  ilrunk  no  more  disproves  his  «i>iloni 
than  if  it  reHulteil  from  a  bilious  attack,  or  from 
sleep,  or  from  death.  I'liilo  intimates  tiiat  the 
opposit*'  opinion  is  quite  rcapeclnblv  defended, 
but  jirovi'S,  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction,  that 
it  is  indefensible.  His  exphination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scri])tuivs  in  the  mailer  is,  that 
"  Moses  looks  upon  an  unmixed  wine  as  a  symbol, 
not  of  one  thing  only,  but  of  many;  nanii'ly,  of 
trilling,  and  of  (ilaying  the  fool,  ami  of  al)  kinds 
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of  iiiseusibility  aud  of  iusatiable  greediness,  .  .  . 
and  of  a  cheerfulness  which  compieliends  many 
other  objects,"  aud  the  like.  Philo's  opinion  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  that  the  Scriptures  com- 
mend drinking  but  condemn  excess,  but  rather 
that  they  either  commend  or  condenni,  according 
to  tlie  aspect  in  which  they  look  at  tlie  case  ;  that 
is,  tliey  commend  drinking,  and  even  intoxication, 
when  they  associate  these  with  cheerfulness  and 
plenty,  and  condemn  them  when  they  look  at 
them  in  connection  with  their  bad  results  or 
accessories. 

Philo's  opinions  concerning  the  drinking-habit 
are  certainly  those  which  have  been  commonly 
held  until  our  own  century.  But,  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  the  matter,  we  also  find  a  highly 
reputable  line  of  opinion  in  favor  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  beverages.  Of  this,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  distinguished  Sam- 
uel Johnson  is  an  instance.  Somewhat  earlier 
in  the  century,  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  sarcasti- 
cally admires  "  the  patriotic  forecast  of  those 
ancient  politicians  who  established  places  of 
public  resort,  where  water  was  dealt  out  gratis 
to  all  customers,  and  wlio  confined  wine  to  the 
shops  of  the  apothecaries,  that  its  use  might  be 
prohibited,  but  under  the  direction  of  physi- 
cians," and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  frequented 
these  resorts,  not  for  "  swilling  themselves  with 
wine,  but  .  .  .  for  the  decent  and  economical 
amusement  of  drinking  warm  water  "  {Adventures 
of  Gil  Bias,  book  ii.,  chap.  4).  This  sarcasm 
must  liave  been  aimed  at  opinions  held  by  re- 
spectable contemporaries  of  Le  Sage.  In  1743 
John  M'esley,  in  his  General  Rules,  mentions  as 
sinful,  "  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spiritu-  i 
ous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  J 
extreme  nece.ssity."  It  is  said  that  in  17.33  the  \ 
trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  w  ho  were  liv- 
ing in  London,  enacted  that  "  the  drink  of  rum 
in  Georgia  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that 
all  which  shall  be  brought  there  be  staved." 
In  the  Colonies  and  in  Great  Britain,  during  \ 
that  century,  there  were  several  instances  of 
similar  legislation.  Samuel  Pepys,  in  liis  Diary, 
165y-69,  figures  as  an  inconsistent  total  abstainer. 
Going  back  with  a  bound  to  the  times  of  Philo,  1 
we  find  him  asserting  ( Trea/^'e  on  Drunkenness,  ii.) 
that  ■•  great  numbers  of  persons,  who,  because 
they  never  touch  unmi.xed  wine,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  sober,"  yet  display  the  same  foolislmess, 
senselessness,  lack  of  self-control,  and  the  like, 
which  are  displayed  by  a  drunken  i>erson.  Still  j 
earlier  familiar  instances  are  those  of  the  Recha- 
bites  and  the  Nazarites,  of  Samuel  and  Samson. 

Nearly  up  to  our  own  times,  therefore,  the  I 
world  has  been  aware  of  the  dangers  and  evils } 
attendant  upon  tlie  u.se  of  inebriating  beverages, 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  total  absti- 
nence from  tliem,  and  has  been  compelled  to  look  ! 
upon  total  abstainers  with  high  respect,  but  has,  | 
on  the  wiiole,  approved  the  use  of  such  beverages,  | 
not  merely  in  what  is  now  sometimes  called 
moderation,  but  up  to  the  line  of  occasional  and 
di.screet  drunkenness. 

'J'he  revolution  of  opinion,  at  least  as  a  great' 
and  controlling  movement,  began  in  America.  A  ' 
representative  incident  will  indicate  its  nature.  [ 
Tlie  incident  is  taken  from  the  Collections  of  the 
Cayuga  County  Historical  Society,  1SS2. 


Joseph  Talleot  was  a  member  of  the  Societv  of 
Friends,  living  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Auburn,  N.Y.  In  all  that  vicuiily,  in  ISIG, 
the  crops  were  so  short  that  poor  people  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  bivadntufls  fur  food.  At  the 
same  time,  Talleot  noticed,  the  distilleries  kept 
in  operation.     lie  says,  — 

"  The  circumstances  affected  me  not  a  little,  and 
induced  me  to  write  an  addre.ss  to  the  sober  aud 
iuHuential  part  of  the  community,  iii\  itinji  them  to 
a  serious  consideration  of  thi-  iiRlaiuliuly  situation, 
and  the  evils  and  calamitous  tiinsfiiupni'os  of  intem- 
perance. I  insisted  that  nothing  short  of  the  exam- 
ple of  that  part  of  society  which  gives  habits  to  the 
world,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  the  u.se  of  ardent 
spirits,  except  for  medical  purposes,  would  correct 
this  alarming  evil." 

It  occurred  to  Joseph  Talleot  to  offer  his  views 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian synod  of  Geneva  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings held  in  Geneva.    In  his  narrative  he  says, — 

"I  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  Henry  Axtell, 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  that  place.  His  breth- 
ren from  the  surrounding  country  soon  began  to  come 
into  the  village,  and  call  on  "him  for  instruction 
where  they  might  find  entertainment  among  their 
friends.  The  master  of  the  house  appeared  very 
hospitable,  inviting  them  to  partake  of  his  brandy; 
which  they  did,  with  what  would  be  thought  mod- 
eration. He  turned  to  me,  and  pleasantly  said  he 
'  s\i|>posed  it  would  be  useless  to  iuvite  me  to  par- 
taki.'  considering  my  business.  I  as  pleasantly  re- 
plied, that  '  we  had  been  in  the  .same  habit,  but,  seeing 
the  evil  of  it.  we  had  abandoned  it,'  and  I  hoped 
they  would  do  the  same." 

Joseph  Talleot  read  his  paper,  first  before  a 
committee,  and  afterward  before  the  synod,  and 
went  his  way.  The  synod,  after  duly  considering 
it,  publishecl  it.  with  resolutions  "fully  approving 
it,  and  solemnly  declaring,  that  from  that  time 
they  would  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  for  medical  purposes;  that  they  would 
speak  against  its  common  use  from  the  pulpit, 
.  .  .  anil  use  their  influence  to  prevail  with 
others  to  follow  their  example." 

Similai'  incidents  were  transpiring  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  among  people  of  \arious 
religious  persuasions.  In  1780  two  hundred  fann- 
ers of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  had  pledged  them.sejves 
for  that  season  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their 
farm-work.  In  1794  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia published  his  Medical  Im/uiry,  in  which 
he  insisted  that  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  a 
beverage  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  In 
ISli  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  made  a 
deliverance  "  not  only  against  actual  intemper- 
ance, but  against  all  tliose  habits  and  indulgences 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  it."  In 
the  same  year  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut recommended  entire  abstinence  from  ar- 
dent spirits;  while  the  Consociation  of  Fairfield 
County  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  whatever,  especially 
for  "  tho.se  whose  api>etile  for  drink  is  strong  and 
increasing."'  The  Temperate  Society,  formed  at 
Moreau,  X.Y.,  1808,  and  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  1S13,  were  not 
total  abstinence  bodies.  In  ISIS  the  Presbyte- 
rian .\sspnibly  planted  itself  squarely  on  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  "abstain  from  'even 
the  common  use '  of  ardent  spirits."  In  1823 
President  Xott  of   Union  College  published  his 
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Sermoin  vn  tlit  EciU  uf  Inlemptraiice.  In  1820 
the  American  Teinperaiice  Society  was  organ- 
ized, The  Xaliunut  I'ltitaiitliro/iiil  was  started,  and 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  publislied  liis  Six  Hcrmung  on 
Iiilemperaiice.  In  the  same  year  Rev.  Calvin 
Chapni,  in  The  Connecticut  Obsercer,  advocated 
abstnieuce  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  not 
from  distilled  spirits  merely.  From  about  ISIiO 
this  principle  came  to  be  generally  accepted  by 
tlie  reformers. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  was  very  rapid 
in  Great  Britain,  and  marvellously  rapid  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  Societies,  local  and  general,  were 
■organized.  Temperance  books,  pamphlets,  ami 
newspapers  were  published  in  great  numbers. 
Public  meetings  were  held.  The  pledge  was  cir- 
•culated.  Total  abstainers  came  to  be  counted  by 
millions.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  contributed  the  word 
"teetotal"  to  cliaracterize  the  reform.  In  1840 
six  hard  drinkers  in  Baltimore  suddenly  signed 
the  pledge,  and  started  the  "  Washingtonian  " 
movement.  In  a  few  months,  about  183s,  the 
Irish  Roman-Catholic  priest.  Father  Mathew, 
administered  the  pledge  to  near  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thou-sand  jiersons  in  Cork  alone.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  temperance-work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
L'nited  States,  which  he  visited  in  1849. 

Fuller  accounts  of  the  movement  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  found  in  the  article  on  Temperance 
Ke/orm,  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Ci/clupcedia, 
and  in  the  article  by  Professor  J.  W.  Mears,  in 
the  Piesbi/tcridti  Review  for  1881,  p.  500;  while 
the  temperance  article  in  the  Library  of  C'nicer.ial  i 
Knowledge  is  pretty  full  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  To  tliese  sources  the  i 
present  article  is  indebted  for  a  few  of  its  facts 
and  dates. 

Jlany  seem  to  suppose  that  the  effort  to  secure  ^ 
the  legal  (prohibition  of  the  liipior-trafRc  is  a  I 
later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  tlie  temperance  I 
reform  than  the  efforts  for  total  abstinence  ;  but ; 
tliis  is  only  true  in  a  modified  .sense.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  there  was  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion for  the  Colony  of  (ieorgia  ius  early  a.s  1733.  ' 
Alost  of  the  other  earlier  attempt.s  to  restrict  the  ' 
use  of  liiiuors  were  accompanied  either  by  de- 
mands for  the  legal  restriction  of  their  sale,  or 
else  by  actual  legislation  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  ! 
Beecher's  Six  .Strmon.i  eniphalically  declared  the 
remedy  for  intemperance  to  be  "the  banisliment 
of  ardent  .spirits  Irom  the  list  of  lawful  articles 
of  commerce,"  and  invoked  the  interference  of 
legislation  to  this  end,  as  well  a.s  of  public  senti- 
ment (eilition  of  1828,  p.  04).  .Xs  tlie  numbers  of 
the  temperance  men  increased,  lliey  became  more  1 
and  more  pressing  in  their  demands  for  legisla- 
lative  remedies.  During  the  decade  beginning 
about  1840,  they  found  it  ea-sy  to  carry  the  elec- 
tions in  most  parts  of  the  L'nited  States.  Rigid 
proliibitory  laws  were  very  generally  enacted,  and 
local  ojUion  laws  in  a  few  instances  whi.-re  gen- 
eral prohibition  could  not  be  obtained.  It  Jiroved 
easier  to  enact  laws,  however,  than  to  execut<' 
them.  In  most  cases  they  have  either  been  ]>ro-  j 
nounceil  unconstitutional,  or  repealed,  or  allowed  I 
to  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  piissage  of  these  laws  may,  jierhajis,  be  re- 
garded as  tlie  culmination  of  one  great  move-  . 
liient  of   tennx-rance  reform.     The  subject   has ' 


not  since  been  so  prominently  before  the  public. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  it  lias  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  temjierauce 
liave  unwisely  allowed  tlieir  attention  to  l)e  too 
largely  diverted  from  the  great  issues  at  stake  to 
the  minor  points  in  which  they  differ  among 
themselves,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  other 
public  questions  of  absorbing  interest,  notably 
those  connected  with  our  civil  war.  Many  im- 
agine that  the  teinj)erance  movement  is  receding, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  suth  is 
the  case.  The  larger  part  of  the  increase  of  our 
population  for  forty  years  past  has  been  of  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants  ;  that  is,  of  classes 
of  iHiople  who  did  not  participate  in  the  gieat 
reform  movement.  During  the  same  time  there 
lias  been  a  drifting  into  the  large  towns,  which 
have  always  been  centres  of  temptation.  Though 
our  population  has  trebled,  tho.se  classes  of  it 
among  whom  the  reform  achieved  its  principal 
successes  have  not  increased  in  any  thing  like 
that  ratio.  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  our  total  abstainers  to  our  whole  popu- 
lation were  now  half  as  large  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  that  would  probably  indicate  that  the 
reform  had  held  its  own.  But  doubtless  the  ratio 
is  at  least  as  large  now  as  it  was  then,  instead  of 
being  much  smaller;  and  this  indicates,  on  the 
whole,  a  decided  and  steady  progress.  Among 
the  Irish  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  par- 
ticular, the  gain  is  very  marked  and  gratifying; 
and  it  seems  to  be  even  more  so  in  Great  Britain 
and  tlie  different  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  temperance-work  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Tem- 
plars, the  Rechabites,  and  other  so-called  secret 
temperance  organizations,  liave  been  quite  promi- 
nent. The  various  red-ribbon  and  l)lue-ribbon 
movements  are  familiar  to  all.  Organizations  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  men,  have  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  what  have  been  described  as  pray- 
ing "crusades"  in  the  places  where  liquors  were 
sold,  in  working  with  voters  for  better  laws,  and 
douVitless  yet  more  effectively  in  the  establishing 
of  friendly  inns,  coffee-houses,  and  the  like,  and 
in  securing  temperance  .sermons  and  a<ldresses, 
circulating  temperance  lit<'iature,  forming  tem- 
perance schools,  and  introducing  tem|x'rance  in- 
struction into  Sunday  schools.  Possibly  the  work 
now  done,  though  less  public  than  formerly,  is 
not  less  in  amount,  nor  less  effective. 

For  some  years  renewed  attention  lias  been 
paid  to  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  laws  recently  enacted  in  Michigan,  which 
attempt  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  a  high  special 
tax,  without  the  form  of  a  license,  seem  to  many 
the  best  available  kind  of  legislation;  while  pro- 
hibitory constitnlional  amendments  such  as  have 
lately  been  apjuoved  by  the  popular  vole  M  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  are  advocated  by  others.  Ex|H'ri- 
ment.s  have  been  tried  in  what  are  known  !us  civil 
damage  laws,  by  which  those  who  sell  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  are  held  r<\s|ionsibU'  for  certain  of  the 
evils  thereby  produced.  Such  laws  wiTe  pa.s-sed 
ill  Wisconsin  as  early  as  IS-I!),  uiiil  in  some  of  the 
other  States  at  a  much  later  date.  In  regard  to 
all  the.se,  temperance-workers  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  they  cannot  afford  to  clieal>eii  the  .sanc- 
tity of  law  by  the  passage  of  in  feasible  or  core- 
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lessly  Iramed  laws,  however  just ;  nor  to  concede 
that  even  a  license-law  (and  nuich  less  any  other 
lestrictive  law)  is  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  traffic:  nor  in  the  least  to  intermit 
their  attempts  to  save  the  fallen,  or  to  commit  the 
young  to  temjierance  principles  and  habits,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  effort  to  the  securing  of  legis- 
lative changes. 

The  movement,  from  the  beginning,  has  been, 
in  the  main,  earnestly  and  reverently  religious. 
Here  and  there,  men  who  dislike  the  Bible  and 
the  churches  have  contrived  to  use  the  new  tem- 
perance doctrines  for  venting  then-  dislike ;  but 
such  instances  attract  attention  principally  be- ' 
cause  they  are   exceptional.      For  a  generation  ; 

East,  the  habitual  use  of  inebriating  drinks  has ' 
een  so  rare  among  the  membere  of  the  distinc- 
tively Protestant  churches,  that  the  few  who  use 
them  attract  notice  to  themselves  thereby ;  though  j 
this  is  less  the  case,  perhaps,  in  the  great  cities 
than  in  the  country.  , 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  as  we  ' 
have  seen,  there  were  several  rapid  advances,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  doctrinal  position  of  tem- 
perance men.     At  first  the  idea  was  to  secure 
abstinence  from  excess  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  then  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  as 
disting'uished  from  fermented  liquors,  and  finally 
abstinence  from  all  drinks  that  would  intoxicate. 
This  last  stage  defines  historically  the  term  •'  to- ' 
tal   abstinence."     This   term   properly  denotes,  ' 
not  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  contains  ^ 
alcohol,  hut  from  every  thing  which  so  contains  ' 
alcohol  that  it  might  possibly  produce  drunken- 
ness ;   not  abstinence  from  such  liquids  for  all 
purposes,  but  abstinence  from  them  as  a  bever- 
age or  common  drink.     The  abstinence  is  total 
in    that   it    is   from   all  common  drinking,  and 
not  merely  from  getting  drunk  ;  and  in  that  it  is 
from  all  sorts  of  inebriating  drinks,  and  not  from 
ardent   spirits  only.     The  historical  total-absti- 
nence position  does  not  place  the  very  light  wines 
and  beers  on  the  same  footing  with  those  that 
will  intoxicate ;  though  it  disapproves  of  them  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  on  account  of  their  relations 
to  the  stronger  beverages.     For  similar  reasons, 
it  demands  that  alcohol  shall  not  be  recklessly  or 
unnecessarily  used  for  medicinal  or  other  pur- 
poses ;  while  it  sharply  distinguishes  these  from  j 
its  use  as  a  beverage. 

This  doctrine  is  almost  univereally  held  by ' 
temperance  men  in  America,  and  is  widely  held 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  exceptions.  A  few 
men  who  are  doing  honorable  and  effective  ser- 
vice against  drunkenness  advocate  the  propriety 
of  the  so-called  moderate  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  opposed  to  teetotalism ;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  against  them.  There  is  almost 
an  equal  unanimity  in  basing  the  duty  of  total 
alistinence  upon  our  obligation  to  deny  ourselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  presented  in  1  Cor.viii. 
1:5  and  elsewhere,  and  generally  acknowledged  by 
casuists  of  all  schools.  The  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  everywhere  would  probably  agree  in 
affirming  the  existence  of  this  obligation,  and 
in  regarding  it  as  absolutely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  w-liole  case. 

But,  except  in  these  two  points,  they  differ  so 
radically  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  work.  They 
flatly  contradict  one  another  in  their  teachings  as 


to  the  grounds  of  the  duty  of  total  abstinence,  its 
limits,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to- 
be  urged.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  are  seriously  mistaken.  The  cause  has  now 
no  more  pressing  need  than  that  its  advocates 
should  carefully  and  candidly  sift  the  arguments 
they  are  accustomed  to  use,  throwing  away  the 
bad,  and  retaining  only  those  that  will  endure 
testing. 

In  the  physiological  argument,  for  example,  it 
is  sometimes  held,  on  the  one  side,  that  alcohol  is 
properly  a  food,  and  a  genuine  stimulant,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  merely  an  irritant  poi- 
son. But  with  alcohol,  as  with  other  substances, 
this  may  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol,, 
the  presence  of  other  ingredients,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  when  the  alcohol  is  taken.  Jo- 
seph Cook  asserted,  in  his  lectures  in  Boston,  in 
1882,  that  the  tables  of  certain  insurance-compa- 
nies which  insure  total  abstainers  in  one  class, 
and  moderate  drinkers  in  another,  show  that 
there  is  a  distinct  and  considerable  ditference  of 
longevity  in  favor  of  the  former.  This  and  simi- 
lar facts  conclusively  prove  that  alcohol  habitu- 
ally taken  in  the  form  of  an  intoxicating  beverage 
is  deleterious,  even  when  it  does  not  lead  to  diuiik- 
enness.  Nevertheless,  alcohol  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  a  genuine  medicinal  use,  though  it 
is  a  dangerous  medicine.  And  while  the  expe- 
rience of  some  generations  of  total  abstainers 
proves  that  it  is  never  necessary  as  a  food,  the 
most  trustworthy  experiments  seem  to  show,  that, 
in  minute  quantities,  it  is  sometimes  harmless, 
and  even  salutary.  It  would  not  be  easy  to- 
determme  the  percentage  of  alcohol  necessary 
to  render  a  beverage  intoxicating.  But.  fronj  the 
considerations  just  mentioned,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  using  of  dilutions  in  which  alcohol  is  con- 
tained in  quantities  clearly  less  than  that  per- 
centage is  a  very  different  thing  from  using 
intoxicating  drinks.  Our  war,  let  us  remember, 
is  not  against  alcohol,  but  against  intoxicating^ 
alcohol.  Doubtless  the  two  are  so  related  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  even  the  very 
light  wines,  beers,  and  ciders.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  this  obligation,  unlike  that  to  re- 
fuse the  stronger  beverages,  depends  on  local  and 
temporary  conditions.  It  would  have  very  little 
weight,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  the  world  prior  to  about  the  year  1700. 

.■Vgain :  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  recognizes  two 
different  meanings  of  the  word  "wine:"  name- 
ly, fermented  grai)e-juice,  and  unfermented.  The 
common  reply  to  this  is  a  sweepiing  and  contemptu- 
ous denial  that  the  word  is  ever  used  to  denote 
unintoxicating  juice  of  any  kind.  The  facts 
proved  are,  that  preparations  of  unfermented 
grape-juice  have  been  well  known  among  many 
peoples,  that  they  have  sometimes  l.>een  u.sed  in 
beverages,  and  that  the  name  "  wine  "  has  been 
frequently  applied  to  them,  though  certainly  not 
in  such  a" way  as  to  establish  this  as  one  of  the 
current  and  natural  meanings  of  the  word. 

As  a  rule,  both  the  parties  in  this  discussion 
sturdily  ignore  any  distinction  between  the  terms- 
"fermented"  01  "alcoholic,"  and  -intoxicating.'' 
But  the  existence  of  precisely  this  distinction  is 
the  one  fact  of  real  importance  which  the  evidence 
adduced  ia  the  discussion  abundautlv  proves.     In. 
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the  historj'  of  the  grape  a  very  important  part  is 
played  by  wines  —  sometimes  of  cheap  ana  ordi- 
nary quality,  and  sometimes  very  choice  —  which 
contained  alcohol  in  such  quantities  and  combina- 
tions as  to  render  the  wine  aKreeable,  but  abso- 
lutely unintoxicating.  It  is  tliese  uninebriating 
wines,  which,  with  some  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  their  relations  to  the  grape-jellies,  have  been 
mistaken  by  many  for  wines  without  alcohol. 

Wen  who  are  accustomed  to  recognize  the  Bible 
as  an  inspired  rule  of  conduct  have  been  conii)eIled 
to  try  to  reconcile  its  occasional  approval  of  wine, 
in  the  example  of  Jesus  at  Cana,  for  example, 
with  its  repeated  and  sweeping  denunciations  of 
wine.  Those  who  hold  that  the  word  "  wine  " 
may  equally  well  mean  either  the  fermented  or 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  think  that, 
when  the  Bible  approves  of  wine,  it  must  be  held 
to  refer  to  that  which  is  unfermented.  Their 
opponents,  denying  the  di.stinction,  commonly 
assert  that  the  Bible  approves  of  the  drinking  of 
intoxicants,  but  disapproves  of  excess.  The  opin- 
ion thus  denied  is  certainly  erroneous ;  but,  as  cer- 
tainly, that  substituted  for  it  does  not  follow  from 
ttie  premises.  I'hilo,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
ditTerent  theory,  that  the  .Scriptures  approve  wine- 
drinking  in  certain  aspects  of  it,  but  not  in  others. 
It  would  be  ea.sy  to  construct  other  theories  as 
plausible  as  either  of  these.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  pro]ierly  belongs,  not  to  this  article, 
but  to  that  on  Wi.vk.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say, 
that  we  must  look  for  a  Vietter  solution  of  it  than 
has  yet  been  otTered.  Meanwliile,  whatever  solu- 
tion we  may  adopt,  it  will  still  be  true  that  the 
specific  precepts  concerning  wine,  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  not  apjily  in  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  civilization  ;  while  the  scrii> 
tural  principles  on  which  our  obligation  to  total 
abstinence  is  based  are  at  all  times  applicable. 

Lit.  —  The  various  religious  pul'lishin^' boards 
and  societies,  the  private  houses  that  publish  .Sun- 
day-school literature,  and  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  rublication  IIou.se,  oifereach  its 
own  list  of  temperance  stories  and  <if  other  tem- 
[■erance  books  and  tracts.  Many  of  the  secret  and 
other  temperance  organizations  jiublish  each  its 
newspaper.  -Vt  different  times,  and  notably  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  subject  ha.s  l>een  discu.ssed  in 
the  reviews.  To  the  catalogues  and  indexes  of 
these  publishers  ami  publications  the  reader  is  re- 
fi-rred.  It  is  im|X)S8ibl('  ]>iirticularly  to  name  more 
tlian  a  very  few  works  out  of  the  va.st  number. 

Some  of  the  more  celebrati-d  older  |iublications 
are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  article.  Others 
are,  L.  M.  Sahgknt:  Ttmjieraure  Titles,  circ. 
IsiJO;  Rev.  Geoiigf:  B.  C'iikeveu:  Deacon  Giles's 
Di.itilleri/,  and  Deacon  Jones's  Brewery,  circ.  1835; 
Permanent  Temperanre  Dornments,  18,37-42.  No 
more  valuable  temperance  book  exists  than  the 
Aulobiof/rapliy  <>/  Juhn  li.  fiinii/li,  18(1!).  ,\raong 
the  more  noteworthy  of  the  |Miblications  of  the 
National  Tem|>erance  Society  are  the  Cmt-nnial 
Temperance  Volume,  1870  (for  the  history  of  the 
tem|>erance  movement,  and  of  organizations  and 
men  engaged  in  it);  Mmleralion,  vs.  Total  .llisti- 
nence,  1)S81  (containing  Dr.  IlowAiiD  I'liosav's 
Calm  i'liw,  and  several  replies  to  the  game,  and 
thus  exhibiting  several  rejircHentative  ty]>e3  of 
opinion);  Dr.  IIakuiikavks  :  Our  ]\'<isi)il  I{e- 
$ources   (giving   the   economical   argument) ;    as 


apparatus  for  class  instruction,  Jclia  Coleman; 
7  lie  'Temperance  School,  the  Lesson  Book/or  .Scliools, 
and  the  Juvenile  Temperance  Manual :  Drs.  Foss 
andMEAits:  Temperance  Sennons .  Dr.  Ciyler: 
The  Moral  Duly  of  Total  Abstinence  :  ^\'illiam  E. 
Dodge:  The  Church  and  Temperance:  Moody: 
Tails  on  Temperance  :  .1.  M.  VaxBi-ren  :  Gospel 
Temperance:  Canon  Fahhar:  Tails  on  Temper- 
ance; Dr.  II.VH<;itE.\VEs:  Alcohol  anil  Science ;  and 
Dr.  K.  M.  Ill' NT:  Alcohol  as  a  Fooil  anil  Medicine. 
For  other  medical  views,  see  the  Tribune  lecture  of 
Dr.  Hammond;  and,  by  index,  the  two  volumes- 
on  I'hi/siolni/i/,  by  Drs.  .1.  AV.  Draper  and  J.  C. 
DitATEK.  For  additional  literature,  including' 
that  of  prohibitiiiti.  consult  any  current  numl>er 
of  the  organs  of  the  Natiunal  Temjierance  .Society, 
—  the  N^ulional  Temperance  Advocate,  or  the  Yiiulh'f 
Temperance  Banner.  The  theory  of  unfermented 
wines,  and  the  view  that  the  chinches  ought  to 
use  unalcoholic  grape-juice  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
are  advocated  in  many  of  the  publications  of  this 
society,  but  in  none  of  them  more  reasonably  than 
ill  77(c  Bible  Rule  of  Temperance,  published  by  the 
Kev.  George  Dukkield  in  18:!4-35,  and  repub- 
lished, 1868.  Tlie.se  two  doctrines  are  attacked  by 
Dr.  DuxLOP  Moore,  in  the  Presbyterian  Jlevieur 
for  January,  1881,  and  January,  1882.  In  the 
same  Review,  for  April,  1882,  is  an  article  which 
advocates  the  using  of  the  unalcoholic  juice  of  the 
grape  in  the  communion,  and  maintains  generally 
the  positions  taken  in  the  present  article.  Of 
temperance  .Sunday-school  stories,  which  are  being 
produced  in  considerable  numlwrs.  We  Three,  by 
Jliss  Kate  W.  Hamilton,  is  a  highly  creditable 
specimen.  The  stories  by  Marv  Dwinell  Chei,- 
I  IS  ar(!  favorites  witli  iiiaiiv.       W.  .J.  HKKt'IlKU. 

TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM.  I.  Temii.e  ok 
.Soi.oMON.  —  David,  will  11  lie  was  inhabiting  his- 
house  of  cedar,  and  (iml  had  given  him  rest  from 
all  his  enemies,  meditated  the  desijjn  of  building 
a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God  might  be  jilaced, 
instead  of  being  deposited  within  curtains  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1).  In  this  he  was  di.'icour- 
aged  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  on  account  of  his 
many  wars,  and  the  blood  which  he  had  .shed,  but 
promised  at  the  same  time  that  his  son  ami  suc- 
ce.ssor  shall  build  a  hou.se  unto  the  Lord.  While 
David  was  ]iroliiliited  from  building  the  temple, 
he  neverthi-less  niaile  preparations  for  it  (1  Kings 
v.;  1  Chron.  xxii.):  ami,  as  far  as  the  material 
anil  ideal  of  the  building  is  concerned,  David  wa.s 
its  author,  while  Solomon  merely  executed  the 
design.  The  workmen  and  the  materials  em- 
l>loye<l  in  the  erection  of  the  tem]>le  were  chiefly 
procured  by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
riie  buililing,  which  was  Ix-gun  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  exodus  from  F,gyj)t,  in  the 
fourtli  year  of  .Solomon's  reign,  in  the  third  month 
of  the  year  1012  B.C.,  was  tini.shed  in  the  twelfth 
vear  of  his  reign,  in  the  eighth  month  (1  Kings 
vi.  .'{8). 

In  its  construction  the  temple  was  mainly  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernadi';  since  it  was 
only  to  be  an  enlargi'd  and  lixi'il  dwelling  of  the 
Lord,  a  jialace  in  ]>lace  of  the  movable  tent.  Of 
cour.Kc  every  thing  wjis  on  an  enlargeil  scale,  and 
of  more  flubstantial  materials. 

The  liinple  it.self  was  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty 
wide,  and  thirty  high.  The  floor  was  tlirougliout 
of   cellar,   but  boarded  over  with   planks   of  (ir 
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(1  Kings  vi.  15).  The  internal  Jiniensiou  of  tlie 
"  lioly  "  wa.s  forty  cubits  long,  twenty  cubits  wide, 
and  tliirty  cubits  high.  Tlie  holy  was  .separated 
from  the  "Holy  of  holies"  (debir)  by  a  iiartition. 
It  was  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  entire 
building,  and  its  internal  dimensions  formed  a 
cube  of  twenty  cubits.  On  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  building  stood  the  porch.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  pronaos  stood  the  two  columns  called 
Joacliin  and  Boaz,  whicli  weie  twenty-three  cubits 
liigh.  The  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  a  triple 
story  of  chambers,  each  of  which  stories  was  five 
cubits  high.  The  lowest  story  of  the  chambers 
was  five  cubits,  the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven 
cubits  wide.  The  difference  of  the  width  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  external  v\alls  of 
the  temple  were  so  thick  that  they  were  made  to 
recede  one  cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet ; 
so  that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of  the  temple 
gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  wliich  supported 
tlie  second  story  without  being  inserted  into  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  entrance  to  these 
stories  was  from  without.  The  windows,  which 
are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi.  4,  served  chiefly  for 
ventilation;  since  the  light  within  the  temple  was 
obtained  from  the  sacred  candlesticks.  In  the 
Holy  of  holies  were  no  windows,  because  "  the 
Lord  said  tiiat  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness" (1  Kings  viii.  12).  The  temple  was  wain- 
scoted with  cedar-wood,  wliich  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  boards  within  the  temple  were  orna^ 
iiiented  by  beautiful  carvings,  representing  cheru- 
bim, palms,  and  flowers.  From  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  it 
appears  that  the  greater  house  was  also  ceiled  with 
fir.  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of 
olive-tree  ;  but  the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had 
posts  of  olive-tree,  and  leaves  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
31  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that  which  led  into 
tlie  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy  to  the 
Holy  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves ;  the  aperture 
being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain.  The  lintel 
and  side-posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to  have  circum- 
scribed a  space  which  contained  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  partition ;  and  the  posts  of  the 
door  of  the  temple,  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
the  wall  in  wliich  they  were  placed  (1  Kings  vi. 
31-.30).  J  i  V  = 

Within  the  Ihli/  of  holies  stood  only  the  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  between  two  cherubim ;  but  with- 
in the  holy  were  ten  golden  candlesticks,  and  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  a  table  for  the  shew-bread. 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  priests 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9).  This,  again,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar-beams  placed  on  a 
stone  foundation  (1  Kings  viii.  36),  and  contained 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  the  brazen  .sea,  and 
ten  brazen  lavors.  From  the  court  of  the  priests, 
which  is  called  (1  Kings  vi.  30)  the  inner  and 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  10)  the  upper  coui't,  a  few  steps  led 
into  the  lower  court  of  the  people,  which  is  called 
(Ezek.  xl.  17)  the  outward  and  (2  Chron.  iv.  9) 
the  great  court.  Both  courts  were  paved.  Doors 
overlaid  with  brass  led  into  the  outer  court.  On 
the  east  was  (Kzek.  xi.  1)  the  main  yate.  .\ccord- 
ing  to  2  Kinijs  xv.  3.5  and  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3,  Jotliani 
built  the  "  higher  gate  "  of  the  house  of  tlie  Lord. 
A  "gate  of  foundation"  is  mentioned  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  5).  Near  the  eastern  gate,  inside  of  the 
court  of  priests,  probably  stood  the  brazen  scaf- 
fold whicli  .Solomon  had  built  for  the  dedicatory 


prayer  (2  Chron.  vi  13),  and  which  afterwards 
probably  served  as  the  king's  stand  (2  Kings  xi. 
11,  xxiii.  3).  There  was  perhaps  an  ascent  by 
wliich  the  king  went  up  into  the  teniiile  from  his 
own  house  (1  Kings  x.  .5;  2  Chron.  ix.  11)  The 
covert  for  the  sabbath  (2  Kings  xvi.  IS)  probably 
served  as  a  kind  of  protection  against  the  sun 
and  wind. 

After  the  temple  was  finished,  it  was  con.se- 
crated  by  the  king.  It  remained  the  centre  of 
public  worship  for  all  the  Israelites,  only  till  the 
death  of  Solomon,  after  which  ten  tribes  forsook 
this  sanctuary.  But  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dali  it  w-as  from  time  to  time  desecrated  by  altars 
erected  to  idols  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1,  13). 
There  was  a  treasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  were,  however,  frequently  applied 
to  political  purposes  (1  Kings  xv.  18  sq.;  2  Kings 
xii.  IS,  xvi.  8,  xviii.  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  in- 
vaders ;  for  instance,  by  Shisliak  (1  Kings  xiv.  26), 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  14),  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxiv.  13),  and,  lastly,  again 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  having  removed  the  val- 
uable contents,  caused  the  temple  to  be  burned 
down  (xxv.  9  sq.)  four  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
after  its  dedication. 

The  restoration  of  the  temple  was  prophesied ; 
and,  fourteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  .Solomon,  Ezeliel  saw  in  a  vision  a 
new  temple,  which  he  describes  in  chaps,  xl.-xliii. 

II.  Thk  Second  Temple.  —  In  the  year  536 
B.C.  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  rebuild  the  temple,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  that  the  sacred  utensils  which 
had  been  pillaged  in  the  first  temple  should  be 
restored,  and  that,  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
ple, assistance  should  be  granted  (Ez.  i.,  vi.  2). 
The  first  colony  which  returned  under  Zerubba- 
bel  and  Joshua,  having  collected  the  necessary 
means,  and  having  also  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Phoenician  workmen,  commenced,  in  the  second 
year  after  their  return,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  Sidonians  brought  rafts  of  cedar- 
trees  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The  Jews  refused 
the  co-operation  of  the  Samaritans,  w'lio,  b-^ing 
thereby  offended,  induced  the  king,  Smerdis,  to 
prohibit  tlie  building.  It  was  only  in  the  second 
vear  of  Darius  Ilystaspis  (520  15. C.)  that  the 
building  was  resumed;  and  was  completed  516  B.C. 
(Ez.  iv.-vi.;  Hag.  i.  15).  According  to  Ez.  vi.  3, 
it  was  sixty  cubits  high  and  wide,  thus  larger 
than  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  while,  according 
to  Hag.  ii.  3,  it  was  inferior  to  the  first.  The 
inferiority  probably  consisted  in  the  absence  of 
the  ark  and  precious  metals.  Antiochus  Epipha- 
iies  pillaged  and  desecrated  it  through  idolatry 
(1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  38;  2  Mace.  vi.  2V  Judas 
Maccaba;us  repaired,  furnished,  and  cleansed  it, 
165  B.C.  (1  Mace.  ix.  36;  2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  3). 
w  hence  the  Jewish  "  feast  of  dedication  "  (John  x. 
22).  He  also  fortified  the  temple  mount  (1  Mace, 
iv.  00,  vi.  7).  Alexander  Jannieu.-(alii.ut  loO  B.C.) 
separated  the  court  of  the  ]>riests  from  the  cxter- 
n.al  court  bv  a  wooden  railing  (.Joseph.,  Ant.  XI II. 
13,  5).  In  the  year  63  B.C.  Pompey  attacked 
the  temple  from  the  north  side,  caused  a  great 
massacre  in  its  courts,  but  abstained  from  plun- 
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<leriiiff  the  treasury,  althou};li  lie  even  entered 
the  Holy  of  holies  '{IhU.  XIV.  4,  2  sq.).  Herod 
the  Great,  willi  the  a-s.sistunoe  of  llonian  troops, 
stormed  the  teiiiple,  37  li.  C,  on  which  occasion 
some  halls  were  destroyed  (Ihiil.  XIV.  10,  '2). 

III.  The  HKitoDi.\.\  TK.MrLK.  —  Herod,  wash- 
ing to  ingratiate  liimself  with  tlie  Jews,  under- 
took to  raise  a  perfectly  new  tiwniile.  Tlie  work 
was  commenced  in  the  eigliteenlh  Year  of  liis 
reijju  (20  or  21  B.C.).  I'r'lests  and  Levites  fin- 
ished tlie  temple  in  one  year  and  a  half,  while 
the  courts  required  eight  years.  The  out-Vmild- 
ing.s,  however,. were  completed  imder  Agrippa  II. 
and  under  Albinus  tlie  procurator,  in  the  year 
A.D.  Gl  (Josepli.,  Ant.  XX.  9.  7).  The  structure 
of  the  temple  is  described  by  Joseplius  (.l;i/.  XV. 
11 ;  Jewish  War,  V.  5),  and  in  the  Talmudic 
treatise  MidJotlt.  Already  under  Archdaus  the 
courts  of  tlie  temple  became  the  scene  of  revolt 
and  bloody  massacres  (Joseph.,  AnI.  XVII.  9,  3 ; 
10,  2).  liut  the  most  horrid  scenes  were  during 
the  last  Jewish  revolt  (Joseph.,  War,  IV.  H,  1 ; 
V.  1,  2,  3).  In  August  of  the  year  70  the  Romans 
rushed  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia  into  the  sacred 
jirecincts,  the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  Jews  tiiemselves.  It  w;is  against  the  w  ill  of 
Titus  that  a  Itonian  soldier  threw  a  firebrand 
into  the  temple,  which  caused  its  conflagration. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D.  13(i)  founded  a 
Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of  -Elia  C'apiti.>- 
lina,  on  the  ruins  of  Jeru.salem,  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Umler  the  reign 
of  C'onstantine  the  Great  the  Jews  were  severely 
jiuuished  for  having  attem])ted  to  restore  the 
temple.  In  the  year  3U3  the  Emperor  Julian 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple,  out  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  by  flames  which  bui'st  forth 
from  the  foundations. 

The  temple  ground,  called  by  the  Turks  el 
Ilaiam,  is  now  occupied  by  a  splendid  inos(iue 
erected  by  Omar,  es  Sakliara,  south  of  which 
stands  the  mosque  el  Aksa  (formerly  a  Christian 
church). 

Lit. — The  literature  is  very  rich.  The  prin- 
cipal later  works  are  those  of  Ligutkoot  :  De- 
scri/itiu  Templi,  in  0///J.  i.  503  sq. ;  Hikt:  Der 
Teinjiel  Satomo's,  Uerlin,  IHO'J  ;  .Stiegutz:  Oesch. 
iter  liaukunst,  Nuremberg,  l''i27,  pp.  125  sq. ; 
KuAKFT :  Die  Tvi/oyraj/hie  Jerunalems,  p.  OS ; 
ToiiLEii :  Topof/r.  Jeru.iulem.i,  pp.  459  sq. ;  Less: 
Beilriige  zur  Ceschich.  der.  Baukunst,  Leijtzig, 
1834,  1.  03  »i\. ;  .Meyku  :  Der  Tempet  Salom.,  Uer- 
lin,  1830  (inserted  also  in  Bldller  fUr  liiihere 
Wittirheit,  i.);  GkUnkiskn,  in  the  Kuu.tlhtalt  :. 
Muii/i;i,ht.,  1«31,  Xos.  73-75,  77-80;  [Kikciiakk: 
Der  Tuiniid  :u  Jenmalem,  Xeu-Ebers,  1834;  El- 
Si.NTi ;  llislorij  of  the  Temple  ^from  the  Arabic 
by  Reynolds),  London,  1837];  Keil:  Der  Tempel 
.Sa/»Hi./.'(,  IJorpat,  1839 ;  Kon-:  /(/.,  Sluttg.,  1839; 
TilK.viUs:  Erkliiruitij  iter  Kimii/e,  in  the  Kurzi/if. 
rreij.  llnnMuch,  xx.,  Aniiang.  i)p.  25  sq. ;  Raiik  : 
Dir  Sitlom.  Tempvl,  Carlsrulie,  1848;  Kalmkk- 
Ri.nck:  (j'esdi.  der  'I'em/ul-.irchitectur,  Ludwigs- 
burg,  1858;  [Ban.mstkh  :  The  Temples  of  the 
Utbiiir.t,  I.oikI.,  180);  I'aink:  Sulomun'n  Temple, 
Host.,  iMil;  Dale:  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chris- 
tian (V/ii/rA,  London,  1805  ;  ItdsKN  :  Der  Tempel- 
Ptal:  lies  Moria,  (Jotlin.  1800;  Edeiisiieim:  The 
Temple,  its  .Minislri/  and  .Serviees  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  London,  1874;  11.  Buroscil :  Der  Bau  dea 


Tempels  Satomo's  nach  der  Knptisehen  Bibeleersion, 
Leip.,  1877;  Feroussox  :  The  Temples  of  the  Jews. 
Lond.,  1878;  WahijE.n  :  The  Temple,  or  the  Tomh, 
Lond.,  1880;  F.  Spiess  :  Der  Tempel  zu  Jerusa- 
lem naeh  Josephus,  Berlin,  1880  (30  pp.) ;  Tick  : 
Index  to  Lanqe's  Commentary  on  the  Did  Testament, 
New  York,  1882  (s.  v.  House  of  God)  :  J.  N.  and 
B.  I^KPl":  Die  I'elsenkup/iel  eine  Justinianische 
Sophieiikirche  unit  </.  ubriijen  Tempel  Jeru.iutems, 
Muuchen,  1SS2].  II.  MEKZ.    (B.  I'lCK.) 

TEMPLARS.     S.e  Mil  itahv  Ordkiis. 

TEMPORAL  POWER.  See  Culkch  and 
.Sr.^Ti;:  (  luucii.  Siaiks  <if  the. 

TEMPUS  CLAUSUM  ("closed  time,"  also /cria- 
tum  or  sacratiini)  is  a  canonical  term  denoting 
those  days  on  which  no  noisy  festivities  are  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  Regulations  of  that  kind 
naturally  originated  from  the  general  conception 
of  how  a  Christian  festival  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  but  already  among  the  Israelites  it  wa.s 
customary  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  celebration 
by  prayer  and  abstinence  (Exod.  xix.  5;  1  Sam. 
xxi.  4)  ;  and,  as  Paul  indorsed  the  custom  (1  Cor. 
vii.  5),  the  Church  had  thus  a  basis  for  further 
development  given.  The  oldest  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  In  its  can.  51-52  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea  (351)  forbade  various  festivities  during  the 
quadragesimal  fast;  and  its  ordinances  were  con- 
tirnii'd  by  the  St.ale.  Later  on,  not  only  the  i/ua- 
drayesima,  but  also  advent  and  other  fe;ist  cycles, 
were  put  down  as  tempus  clausum  :  though  the 
observance  never  became  uniform  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv., 
Nov.  11, 1503)  introduced  various  mitigations  of 
the  rules.  The  evangelical  churches  generally 
adopted  the  ordinances  of  a  tem/ius  clausum,  but 
the  observance  varied  very  much  in  the  diftVrent 
countries.  The  conference  of  Ei-senach  (1857) 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  its  ])ro- 
tocols  contain  an  exhaustive  suivey  of  the  slate 
of  affairs  in  the  dift'eient  churches.  In  its  gen- 
eral princiljle  it  recogni/.ed  the  Tempun  claufum 
Quadrayesiiiae  as  a  wliolesome  pedagogical  insti- 
tution, and  recommended  the  careful  mainte- 
nance of  such  remains  of  it  as  might  still  exist. 
See  KliekdTh:  Liturgische  Abhandlunyen,  i.  \>\>. 
U5.S(1(1.  H.  V.  .lACDHSON. 

TEN  ARTICLES,  The,  were  broueht  into  I'nr- 
lianient  by  Bishop  Fox,  and  jiassed  .July  11,  1530. 
Though  emanating  from  the  crown,  it  is  luobable 
that  lox  and  Cranmer  helped  to  prepare  them. 
They  mark  an  advance  in  the  worlj  of  the  Hef- 
ormation,  but  retain  the  doctrines  of  baptismal 
regeneration, traiisubstantialion,  the  invocation  of 
.saints,  and  the  ii>ifulnis>  (though  not  the  elhcacy) 
of  prayers  loi  llie  c|.;i.l. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.     See  Decai.ogi'E. 

TENISON,  Thomas,  was   born  at  Cottenhani, 

Camliiid-.>liire.  m    10311;   and  .studied  at   Beiiel 

College,  taniliridge   liiiversity.     in  tlu'  yi'ar  of 

I  the  ejectment  (1002)  he  became  a  fellow,  ami  in 

l(i05   wiis  ai>p<iiiited    univ<'rsity  preacher.      The 

I  rectory  of  Holywell,  Himlingdonsliire,  the  living 

'of  St.    Peter's   .Mami<ifl.   .Noiwieh,   the   vicarage 

I  of  .St.  .Marliii.s-iii-tlu'-Field.s,  London,  the  arehdea- 

]  conry  of  the  metroixilis,  and  the  bishcuiiic  of  Lin- 

I  coin,' successively  fell  to  his  lot:  ami  in  all  these 

prefermeiit-H  lie  showeil  lulministralive  iH)Wer,  for 

I  which  he  was  mole  remarkable  than  for  pulpit 
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eloquence.  He  was  au  active  Churchman,  and 
busy  in  matters  eonnecteil  witli  tlie  Kevolution  of 
1C88.  On  the  deatli  of  Tillotson,  lie  was  raised 
to  the  primacy,  iu  which  he  made  a  considerable 
figure,  both  as  to  tenipoial  and  spiiutual  affairs. 
When  William  III.  was  absent  from  England  in 
169.5,  Teni.son  tilled  the  post  of  a  lord-justice, 
being  tirst  in  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  for  that  purpose ;  but  his  actual  power 
and  political  influence  in  that  capacity  must  have 
been  far  below  what  accrued  to  some  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  archbishops  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  as 
president  of  the  I'pper  House  of  Convocation 
that  he  had  the  most  arduous  duties  to  discharge, 
and  the  greatest  trouble  to  endure.  The  Lower 
House  wiis  chiefly  composed  of  High-Churchmen, 
unfriendly  to  the  Revolution  (which  Teuison  cor- 
dially approved),  and  advocating  the  independence 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  a  way  which 
he  condemned.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  Convocation  came  into  boisterous  conflict ;  and 
scenes  were  enacted  iu  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  adjoining  organ-room,  the  dean's  yard,  and 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  such  as  were  disgraceful  to 
the  High-Church  clergy,  who  figured  as  chief 
actors  in  the  strife.  The  arclibishop  manifested 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  an  invincibility  of 
calm  resistance,  which  won  for  him  the  name  of 
the  "  rock-like  "  Tenison.  He  aimed  at  church 
reform,  and  issued  circulars  to  the  bishops  with 
that  view,  but  achieved  little  success.  A  funeral- 
sermon  he  preached  for  Mary,  consort  of  William 
III.,  was  warmly  censured  in  a  letter  attributed 
to  Bishop  Ken.  He  was  more  a  man  of  words 
than  letters,  but  he  founded  a  library  which  bore 
his  name.  He  attended  his  royal  master  on  his 
death-bed,  and  survived  Queen  Anne,  in  whose 
reign  he  had  fresh  convocation  troubles.  He 
died  in  1715.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

TENNENT,  a  family  of  ministers  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
—  1.  WIMiam  Tennent,  b.  in  Ireland,  1673;  d.  at 
Neshaminy,  Bucks  County,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  6,  1745.  Originally 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  he  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn..  Sept.  6,  1718,  and  entered 
the  Presbvterian  svnod  of  Philadelpliia,  Sept.  17. 
1718.  Iiri720  he  settled  at  Bedford,  Westchester 
County,  X.  Y.,  and  in  1720  became  pastor  at  Xesh- 
aminy,  Bucks  County,  Penn. .although  he  was  never 
formally  installed.  Impressed  by  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  young  men  growing  up 
around  him,  he  erected  in  1726  or  1727  a  log  house, 
the  famous  "  Log  College,"  wherein  he  taught 
three  of  his  four  sons  and  a  number  of  other 
youth,  several  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church.  Log  College  was  the  first 
of  the  literary  and  theological  institutions  of  the 
Piesbyterian  Church  in  America,  the  parent  of 
those  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and,  indeed,  of  them 
all.  Mr.  Tennenfs  publications  were  mostly  ser- 
mons. Our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  college  is 
in  good  part  derived  from  Whitefield's  journal, 
which  shows  his  apostolic  character.  —  2.  Gilbert 
Tennenti  eldest  .son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  divine  ;  b.  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  .\pril  5,  1703;  d.  in  Pliiladef- 

Ehia,  .inly  23, 176-1.     lie  came  to  .America  with 
is   father,   1718;    was  educated   by   him:    was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  May, 


1726 ;  acted  as  tutor  in  Log  College  for  a  year ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, X.J.,  in  the  autumn  of  1727.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  an  aident  admirer  of  A\'hitefield ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  great  evangelist,  he  mad& 
a  preaching-tour  through  West  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  and  in  1740,  at  A\'hite- 
field's  solicitation,  through  Xew  England,  as  far 
as  Boston.  By  his  fiery  zeal,  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness, spirituality,  no  less  than  by  his  logic  and 
argumentative  ability,  he  produced  everywhere  a. 
profound  impression.  His  popularity  was  second 
only  to  Whitefield's.  But  he  was  lacking  in  ten- 
derness and  consideration  for  those  who  dift'ered 
from  him.  At  that  time  many  Presbyterian  min- 
isters were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  revival  preacliers.  Tennent 
had  no  appreciation  of  such  scruples,  but  set^ 
them  down  to  a  lack  of  vital  religion.     Moreover, 

I  Log  College  was  openly  criticised  by  the  synod 
of  Philadelphia,  because  of  tlie  type  of  piety 
there  fostered,  and  its  educational  defects.  Ten- 
nent naturally  resented  these  attacks,  and.  under 
what  he  deemed  sufficient  provocation,  preached 
in  1740  his  famous  "  Xottingham  sermon,'"  "  one 
of  the  most  severely  abusive  sermons  which  was- 
ever  penned "  (Alexander),  in  which  he  lashed 
his  ministerial  brethren  for  their  "hypocrisy." 
Tenneut  had  a  large  following  throughout  the 
country,  and  able  ministers  were  upon  his  side. 
The  agitation  lasted  for  many  yeare.  The  pres- 
bytery of  Xew  Brunswick  seceded  from  the  synod 
of  Philadelphia  in  1741  (see  art.  Presbvteki.\k 
Churches,  p.  1007).      In  May,  1743,  Tennent 

I  was  called  to  the  Second  Presbvterian  Church 
of   Philadelphia,  then  just  started,  made  up  of 

i  the  admirei-s  of  Whitefield  and  the  friends  of  the 
revival.  But,  although  he  remained  their  pastor 
till  his  death,  he  did  not  repeat  in  his  second 
charge  the  triumphs  of  his  first.  He  was  faithful 
and  highly  useful;  but  his  preaching  was  quieter, 
and  not  so  many  souls  came  under  his  influence.^ 
His  delivery  was  much  less  impassioned,  due  very 
probably  to  his  use  of  a  manuscript.  In  1753  he 
raised  in  Great  Britain  some  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  —  a  sum 
much  beyond  his  expectations.  Although  he 
had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741,  he  toiled  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  saw  with  great  satis- 
faction the  breach  healed  in  1758.  Besides  a 
memoir  of  his  brother  John  (Boston,  1735).  he 
published  a  volume  of  sermons  (Philadeliihia, 
1743),  and  occasional  sermons  and  pamphlets. 
See  list  in  Lvti  Colkqe,  pp.  65  sq.  —  3.  William 
Tennent,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  June  3,  1705;  d.  at  Freehold. 
Monmouth  County,  X.J.,  March  8,  1777.  He 
studied  under  his  father  in  Log  College,  and  the- 
ologj-  under  his  brotlier  Gilliert  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Xew 
Brunswick ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Freehold,  October,  173.3,  and  held  the  position 
till  death.  He  is  tlie  subject  of  several  highly 
remarkable  stories,  of  which  the  two  most  fa- 
mous are,  (1)  that,  while  prep.iriiig  for  liis  exami- 
nation for  licensure,  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a  trance 
which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time  he 
was,  as  he  believed  and  declared,  in  heaven,  and 
heard  "  unutterable  things."    His  friends  thought 
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iie  was  JeaJ,  and  were  ui>ou  the  point  of  buniiig 
liim,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  liis 
physician,  when  lie  revived.  He  regained  his 
liealth  in  a  year,  but  liad  lost  all  his  kuowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  much  more,  all  his  pre- 
vious learning.  After  a  time,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced "a  severe  shock  in  his  head;"  and  his 
knowledge  from  that  moment  began  rapidly  to 
return,  until  all  was  regained.  "  For  three  years," 
he  said,  "  the  sense  of  divine  things  continued  so 
gi-eat,  and  every  thing  else  apjieared  so  completely 
■vain,  when  compared  to  heaven,  that,  could  I  have 
had  the  world  for  stooping  dow  n  for  it,  I  V)elieve 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  it."  Xo 
autobiographic  record  of  his  experiences  during 
his  trance  is  believed  to  be  extant,  although  his 
intention  to  prepare  one  is  known.  See  Log  Col- 
Jet/e.  pp.  112-lls,  147.  (2)  The  second  storv  is, 
that  '•  one  night,  when  Mr.  Tennent  was  asleep 
in  his  own  bed,  he  was  waked  up  by  a  .sharp  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  toes  of  one  of  his  feet ;  and 
upon  getting  a  light,  and  examining  the  foot,  it 
was  discovered  that  several  of  his  toes  had  been 
■cut  entirely  off,  as  if  by  some  sharp  instrument. 
But,  though  the  wouiided  part  was  bleeding, 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  exscinded  members,  nor 
any  means  by  which  such  a  dismemberment  could 
have  been  effected"  (Loy  Culkye,  p.  151).  Mr. 
Tennent  was  a  remarkable  character,  full  of  re- 
sources, indefatigable  in  Christian  labors,  wi.se  to 
win  souls  and  to  guide  them  to  heaven.  15y  his 
«arnestnes8,  eloquence,  simplicity,  and,  above  all, 
ardent  piety,  he  made  such  an  impression  ufx^n 
his  neighborhood,  that  he  is  vividly  remembered 
until  this  day. — I.  John  Tennent,  third  son  of 
William,  sen".;  b.  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland, 
Nov.  12,  1707  ;  educaU-il  in  Ix)g  College;  licensed 
bv  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  settled  at 
Freehold,  X..).,  Nov.  19, 1730,  but  d.  Aj.ril  2:5, 1732, 
leaving  behind  him  a  pleasant  and  godly  memory. 
"  His  labors  were  attended  with  three  notable 
qualities,  —  prudence,  diligence,  and  success." 
Two  of  his  sermons,  and  memoir,  were  published 
in  a  volume  by  Gilbert  Tennent,  Boston,  1735.  — 
5.  Charles  Tennent,  fourth  son  of  William,  .sen., 
b.  at  Cull-rain,  Coiiiitv  Down,  Ireland,  May  3, 
1711;  was  piLslor  at  W'liite-Clay  Creek,  Del.;  d. 
after  1700,  at  Buckingham,  Md.  See  Arciiihald 
Alkxaxdkk  :  JSiogra/ihicat  Skelclien  of  the  Fnunii- 
eraitd  Principal  Aluiiini  of  lite.  Loij  College,  I'hila., 
(Presbyterian  Board),  181(i;  Sermons  ami  Esaays 
li/  the  'J'ennenl.1  and  llieir  Conlemporaries,  I'hila., 
(I'resbyU'rian  Board),  IH.'w;  Life  of  the  lier. 
William  Tennent,  with  an  arroiinl  of  hin  heing  three 
days  in  a  trance,  X.Y.,  1847;  SntAOUE:  Annals, 
iii.  ;  CJii.i.ktt:  llist.  J'res.  Ch.,  vol.  i. ;  C.  W. 
BAliti>:  IIisl.  llrdforU  Ch.,  X.V.,  1S82,  i>p.  45  sqq. 
TERAPHIM  (Gen.  xxxi.  10,  31:  1  Sam.  xix. 
13,  llj),  a  word  found  only  in  the  plural  form, 
derived,  probably,  from  t^in,  "to  be  rich,"  ilesig- 
nating  a  sort  of  household  gods,  or  penali.i,  in 
size  and  .apixiarance  api>roacliing  the  human, 
which  were  regarded  as  disfieiisers  of  gooil-for- 
tune,  and  shields  again.st  evil  (.ludg.  xviii.  24). 
They  were  objects  of  worshij),  and  consulted  as 
oracles  (Kzek.  xxi.  20;  Zech.  x.  2).  The  Israel- 
ites deriveil  their  u.se  of  them  from  the  Arama'- 
an.s,  and  they  existed  in  connnon  private  use, 
although  forbidden  in  j.ublic  worship,  and  always 
•de.scribed  by  the  prophets  as  idols,  even  after  the 


Babylonish   captivity    (Gen.   xxxv.   4;   2    Kings 
xxii'i.  24;  Zech.  x.  2;  Ilos.  iii.  4). 

TERMINISM  and  THE  TERMINISTIC  CON- 
TROVERSY. Medi;i'Val  theology,  l.artially  sup- 
ported l>y  Augustine,  maintained  thai  lite  It  rminus 
of  grace  coincided  with  the  terminus  of  life;  so 
that  infants  dyii.g  without  baptism  could  not 
IKJssibly  escape  iiell.  During  the  Reformation, 
this  doctrine  was  modified  in  various  ways.  On 
the  one  side,  the  idea  of  the  free,  infinite  grace 
of  God  expanded  the  terminus  beyond  life,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  apokniaslasis :  on  the 
other  side,  the  conviction  that  a  certain  interior, 
moral-religious  state  was  an  absolute  condition 
of  grace,  narrowed  the  terminus  down  almost  to  a 
single  moment  of  life,  and  gave  rise  to  the  doc- 
trine of  terminism.  The  Friends  are  the  princi- 
pal repre.sentatives  of  this  doctrine,  holding  that 
every  person  has  in  his  life  a  moment  or  period 
of  visitation,  but  that  no  second  opportunity  is 
granted.  The  Pietists,  with  their  suspicion  against 
the  late  rejientance,  also  incline  towards  this  doc- 
trine; and  in  J.  G.  Bose,  deacon  of  Sorau,  it 
found  a  decided  and  eloquent  spokesman.  His 
Terminus  peremtorius  salulis  humana  (Francfort, 
1098)  attracted  much  attention,  and  called  forth 
a  great  number  of  refutations.  The  most  re- 
markable among  these  were  J.  G.  Xeumann's 
Disstrlalio  de  lermino  salulis  humana  peremlorio 
(Wittenberg,  1700)  and  Disserlatio  de  tempore  gra- 
liie  divina,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1701).  As  Biise 
died  in  1700,  A.  Uechenberg,  the  son-in-law  of 
Spener,  took  up  the  defence  of  his  ideas,  and  a 
long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued  with  Itlig. 
professor  at  Leipzig ;  but  the  spreading  rational- 
ism finally  bereft  the  question  of  all  interest. 
[F.  II.  IIkssk:  Der  lerministische  Sircit,  Vi\essen, 
lb77.]  J-  I'-  I.AN'GE. 

TERRITORIALISNI  denotes  a  theory  of  church 
government  which  originated  with  the  Keforma- 
tiou,  and  according  to  which  the  ruler  of  a  coun- 
try has  a  natural  right  to  rule  also  over  the 
ecclesiastical  affaii-s  of  his  people.  The  theory 
found  its  jirincipal  supporter  in  Christian  Thoma- 
sius,  and  its  principal  oi>iHinent  in  J.  B.  Carpzov. 
See  till- ait.  (Miiu'ii   am>  Siate. 

TERSTEEGEN,  Gerhard,  b.  at  Meurs  in 
Khenish  Prussia,  Xov.  25,  1097;  d.  at  Mulheim 
in   Westphalia,  Atiril  3,  1709  ;  a  famous  mystic 

and  hy ist  of  the  Reformed  Church.     He  w;is 

educated  in  the  Latin  .school  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  1713  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Mul- 
heim, where  he  .soon  after  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wilhelm  HotTinann,  the  leader  of  a 
pietistic  revival  movement  in  tho.se  regions.  As 
he  found  that  mercantile  business  interfered  with 
the  development  of  his  religious  life,  lie  left 
that  ])rofe8sioii  in  1719,  and  learned  the  tratle  of 
a  ribbon-maker.  .Settling  in  a  lonesome  little 
hut,  he  led  a  8<'cluded  and  ascetic  life.-dividing 
his  time  lietween  work  and  prayer,  and  distribut- 
ing not  only  his  earnings,  but  al.so  the  inheritaiici' 
I  from  his  mother,  among  the  |X(or.  AfU-r  1721, 
\  his  activity  in  the  service  of  Christ  as.sumed 
\  greater  dimensions.  He  began  to  pieiu'h.  and  he 
1  engaged  in  liti-ratiire.  Travelling  liiim  oiii-  place 
I  to  another,  he  visit<-d  iiiany  towns  and  cities  in 
I  Holland  and  Westphalia,  helil  conventicles,  and 
formed  minor  communities.  He  translated  nii- 
'  ineruus  books  of  the  French  mystics, —  i..abudi>', 
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^ladaine  Guyon,  Louvigny,  and  others.  Of  his 
own  compositions,  tlie  principal  are,  A  userlesene 
Lehensbeschreibunqen  heiliger  Seelen  (1733-53,  3 
vols.),  Geislliclie  lirosamen  (1769-74,  4  vols.),  Weg 
tier  Warheit,  Gebele,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful hymns.  His  Getlaiden  iiber  die  Werke  des 
Philosophen  von  Sans  Souci  was  read  by  Friedrich 
TI.,  and  is  said  to  have  made  an  impression  on 
him.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  a.p- 
jiL-ared  at  Essen,  and  separate  editions  are  still 
made.  The  principal  source  of  Jiis  life  is  his 
correspondence,  of  which  the  Gern)an  part  ap- 
peared at  Solingeu,  1773-75,  2  vols.,  and  the 
Dutch  at  Iloorn,  1772.  His  biography  was 
written  by  Kerlen  (Miilheim,  2d  ed.,  1853)  and 
Stursberg  (1869).  See  art.  Hymxology,  p. 
1051.  W.  KRAFFT. 

TERTIARIES,  TERTIARII(rert/«s  or(/o(/e/)ffini"- 
tenlia).  formed  associations  whose  members,  though 
not  obliged  to  live  in  monasteries,  or  take  the 
three  monastic  vows,  nevertheless  led  a  religious 
life  according  to  certain  definite  rules.  They  re- 
mained in  the  world,  and  were  distinguished  from 
other  people  only  by  their  sombre,  unadorned  cos- 
tume, by  certain  religious  restrictions,  and  certain 
religious  practices.  But  in  the  world  they  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  order  with  which  tliey 
were  connected,  and  enjoyed,  beside  the  reputa- 
tion of  greater  sanctity  than  was  to  be  found 
among  ordinai-y  laymen,  not  a  few  of  the  priW- 
leges  of  the  orders.  It  is  said  that  such  associa- 
tions were  first  formed  by  Xorbert,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Prsemonstratenses;  but  its 
complete  organization  and  success  the  institution 
owes  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  afraid  of  receiving 
into  the  monasteries  all  the  persons  who  were 
awakened  by  his  preaching,  —  because,  in  that 
case,  whole  regions  might  have  been  depopulated, 
—  and  yet  unwilling  not  to  meet  the  popular 
craving  for  penitence,  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
The  success  of  the  institution  was  prodigious. 
The  highest  persons  became  members  of  the 
order,  —  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  King  Louis  of 
France,  King  Bela  of  Hungary,  Queen  Blanche 
of  Castile,  and  others.  Other  monastic  orders 
followed  the  example  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
formed  associations  of  tertiaries.  There  were 
also  female  tertiaries. 

TERTULLIAN  (Quinlus  Seplimius  Florens  Ter- 
tuHianus),  b.  at  Carthage  about  150  or  160;  d. 
there  between  220  and  240;  the  first  gi-eat  writer 
of  Latin  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  original  characters  of  the  ancient  church. 
Of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  His  father  held 
a  high  position  (ceuluriu,  aide-de-camp)  in  the 
Roman  garrison  in  Africa;  but  the  Punic  blood  of 
his  descent  is  visibly  pulsating  in  his  style,  with 
its  archaisms  or  provincialisms,  its  glowing  im- 
agerj-,  its  passionate  temper.  He  received  an 
excellent  education.  He  was  a  scholar.  He  wrote 
books  in  Greek,  of  which,  however,  none  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  his  proper  study  was  juiispru- 
deuce,  and  his  method  of  reasoning  shows  striking 
marks  of  his  juridical  training.  It  is  not  known 
at  what  time  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
nor  how  the  conversion  came  about.  But  tlie 
event  must  have  been  sudden,  decisive,  trans- 
forming at  once  his  ^\ho!e  personality;  for  after- 
wards lie  could  not  imagine  a  truly  Christian  life 
without  such  a  conscious  breach,  a  radical  act  of 


conversion :  fiiinl,  uon  nascunlur  Chrisliani.  In  the 
Church  of  Carthage  he  was  ordained  a  presbj-ter, 
though  he  was  married, — a  fact  which  is  "well 
established  by  his  two  books  to  his  wife,  though 
Roman-Catholic  writers  have  tried  to  deny  it. 
Rome  he  visited  once  or  twice ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  laxity  and  corruption  of  morals  which  at  that 
time  (see  C.\lixtus)  he  found  prevailing  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  contributed  not  a  little  to 
drive  him  into  Montanism.  At  all  events,  a  few 
years  after  his  conversion  (about  202)  he  became 
the  leader,  the  passionate  and  brilliant  exi>onent, 
of  that  movement  (see  Most.^xism),  —  that  is,  he 
became  a  schismatic :  and  the  story,  that  before 
his  death  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  very  improbable,  since  his  party, 
the  Tertullianists,  continued  to  exist.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  his  schism  he  continued  to  fight 
heresy,  especially  Gno,sticism;  and  by  these  doc- 
trinal works  he  is  the  teacher  of  Cyprian,  the 
predecessor  of  Augustine,  and  the  chief  founder 
of  Latin  theology. 

The  writings  of  Tertullian  are  very  numerous, 
though  generally  not  very  large.  As  they  cover 
the  whole  theological  field  of  the  time,  —  apologet- 
ics against  Paganism,  polemics  against  heresies, 
and  polity,  discipline,  morals,  or  the  whole  re- 
organization of  human  life  on  a  Christian  basis, — 
they  give  a  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  the  time 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  church 
historian.  Their  general  character  is  stern  and 
practical,  but  they  are  full  of  life  and  freshness. 
In  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Latin  language  a 
pliant  vehicle  for  his  somewhat  tumultuous  ideas, 
he  now  and  then  becomes  strained,  queer,  and 
obscure;  but  as  a  general  rule  he  is  quick,  precise, 
and  pointed.  And  he  is  always  powerful,  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  beg- 
ging it ;  always  rich,  lavish  with  wit  and  satire, 
sometimes,  also,  with  sophism  and  lawyer's  tricks ; 
and  always  original.  Though  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Greek  theology,  he  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Indeed,  he  forms  a  direct  contrast 
to  Origen,  just  as  Montanisni  forms  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Gnosticism.  AVhile  Origen  pushes 
his  idealism  far  in  the  direction  of  a  Gnostic 
spiritualism,  Tertullian  carries  his  realism  to 
the  very  verge  of  materialism.  Rejecting  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  metemp.sychosis,  he  adopts  tlie 
traducianistic  view  of  hereditary  sin,  teaches  that 
soul  and  body  originate  at  the  same  moment,  and 
proves,  metaphysically  and  from  the  Bible,  that 
the  soul  has  corporeality.  Greek  philosophy  he 
despised  ;  Gnosticism  he  considered  a  crime  ;  and 
\eander  has  exactly  hit  the  centre  of  his  spiritual 
character  by  calling  his  monograph  upon  him, 
A  ntignoslicus.  But  it  is  just  this  practical  bearing 
of  his  ideas,  even  the  most  abstract  ones,  which 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  theology  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  direction  he  thereby  gave 
to  all  theological  speculation  has  never  since  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  not  even  by  the  .<choolmen. 

Thedironology  of  TertuUian's  writings  is  very 
uncertain.  The  jirincipal  question,  however,  — 
Which  of  them  belong  to  the  Catholic  period  of  his 
life,  and  which  to  the  Montanist?  —  can  in  many 
cases  be  decided  by  internal  criteria.  To  the 
Montanistic  period  belong  Adrersus  Marcionem. 
De  anima,  De  came  Christi,  De  resurreclione  carnis. 
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AJi-ersus  Praxean,  De  corona  iiiililu!,  De  Juya  in 
jier.iecutione,  De  monoijainia,  De  jejuniis,  De  pudt- 
cititi,  etc.  ;  certainly  C'iitliolic  are  his  Apulvijelicus 
(X.M.  1!)7),  De  puenilenliu,  De  vrallone,  De  bap- 
lismo,  Ad  uxorem,  A'l  marli/res,  peih-ips  also,  De 
prascriptione  hareticorum,  etc.  ;  while  others,  Ad 
Xtitiones,  De  leslimonio  aiiinia,  De  pallio,  Adtersuf 
/lennogenem.  etc.,  iire  o(  uncertain  date,  .\niong 
his  apologetical  writings,  his  Apolo(/eticus,  written 
during  the  reign  of  Septiniius  Severus,  and  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  Roman  magistrates,  is  the  best 
defence  of  Christianity  and  the  Christians  ever 
written  against  the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans, 
and  one  of  the  most  magniticent  monuments  of 
the  ancient  church,  full  of  enthusiasm,  courage, 
and  vigor.  It  first  clearly  proclaims  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  liberty  as  an  inalienable  right  of 
man.  Of  his  dogmatical  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  his  De  prascriptione,  developing  as  its 
fundamental  idea,  that,  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Church  and  a  separating  party,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  evidence  lies  with  the  latter,  as  the  Church, 
in  possession  of  the  unbroken  tradition,  is  by  its 
very  existence  a  guaranty  of  its  truth.  Ilis  five 
books  Adversu.1  .l/arcio;iem,  written  in  2(17  or  208, 
are  the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate  of 
his  polemical  works,  and  invaluable  for  the  true 
undei"standing  of  Gnosticism.  Of  his  moral  and 
ascetic  treatises,  the  l>e  pat'n  nlia  and  De  specific  til  is 
are  among  the  most  interesting;  the  De  piidicilia 
and  De  ciryinibus  velandis,  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic. 

Lit.  — Collected  editions  of  Tertullian's  works 
are  numerous,  e.g.,  Bkatts  Riienancs,  Basel, 
1521  ;  Skmi.ku,  Hallo,  177(1-73,  «  vols.  The  best 
is  by  Oeiilek,  Leipzig,  18.^3—1,  :$  vols.  Eng.  trans. 
in.-lnfe-A'iceneZ.iArar^, vii.,xi.,xv.,xviii.  SeeNEAN- 
i)Ki{ :  Aniif/iio.ilicus,  Berlin,  1825;  IIesseldf.ro  : 
Terlulliann  Lehre,  Uorpat,  1818;  Kaye:  Ecclesl/m- 
licitl  Ilistonj  .  ,  ,  illuxtraled  from  the  Wriliiif/s  of 
TertulUan,  London,  1843;  Uhi.iioh.n  :  Fundnmenlu 
clironolot/i(e  TertuUiatiete,  fjiittingen,  1852;  Gott- 
WAi.n:  De  Mortlanismo  Terliilliani,  Bresla\i,  1803; 
A.  Haick:  Tertullian's  Leben  und  Schriflen,  Er- 
langon,  1877;  Bonwetsch:  Die  Schriflen  Terlul- 
tinns  nac/i  iler  Zeil  Hirer  Abfassung  untersuchi , 
Bonn,  1878  (89  pp.);  Oeiixingeu:  Terlullian  u. 
seine  Aiiftrsleliuni/slelire,  .Vugsburg,  1873(34  pp.); 
F.  J.  Scii.midt:  De  Lalinilale  TerlullinnI,  FMangvt], 
1877;  G.  R.  Hal'SCIiii.d:  Terlullian's  Psi/cholnyle 
und  Erkennlnisalheorie,  Frankfurt-ain-M.,  1880  (78 
pp.);  M.  Ki.Uss.mann:  Curarum  Terlullianearum, 
part.  i.  etii.,  Halle,  1881;  G.  R.  IIalsciiild:  Die 
flrnndsiUze  u.  Millel  d.  Worlbildiinij  bei  Terlullian, 
Leipzig,  1881  (56  pp.);  .Sciiakk:  Church  Hial.,  rev. 
ed.,  vol.  ii.  (X.Y.,  1883),  pp.  1818-1833;  G.  Liu- 
WIO  :  Tfrlultinn's  Elhik  in  durchaus  iibjeclicer  Dur- 
slc/lunr/.  Leii)/ig,  1885.  rilll.ll'  ."iCILVKK. 

TEST  ACT,  The,  an  act  passed  by  the  English 
rarliament  in  l(ifi3,  which  iiiaclcd  that  all  pcrsmis 
liiilding  public  olBces,  civil  cjr  military,  should  re- 
ci-ive  the  sacramcntnf  the  Ix)rd'8  .SupiiT according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  take  the 
oaths  of  siiprernacv  and  uniformity,  anil  declare 
their  rejection  f>f  l"lio  doctrine  of  tVansubstantia- 
lioii.  It  wa.s  entith'il  an  "  .Vet  to  prevent  dangi'rs 
from  I'o)>isli  liecu.innls,"  and  wa.s  in  the  first 
instance  levelled  against  the  Catholics.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  A\  illiam  (1080),  and  psix'cially 
the  legislation  of  the  present  century  (the  Relief 
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Act  of  May  9,  1828,  and  the  Roman-Catholic 
Relief  Hill  of  April  13,  1829),  have  abolished  the 
.hard.-hip.-'  c.f  ilie  Test  Act. 

TESTAMENT,  The  Old  and  New,  is  the  domi- 
nant name  in  the  Occidental  Church  for  the  col- 
lection of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  translation  o£ 
the  Greek  designation  ')  To/mu  /.ai  >)  Koa-ii  iiaVijKfj. 
The  term  arose  in  this  way :  dwW^kr/  means  dispo 
sition  ;  then  the  special  form,  a  will ;  then,  so  far 
as  the  execution  oi  this  will  depends  ujKjn  certain 
condition!*,  an  agreement  bordering  upon  a  cove- 
nant (mvOiiKTi),  yet  differing  from  it,  since  in  a 
itaUijKri  one  of  the  parties  takes  the  initiative,  and 
lays  down  the  terms.  It  wiis  in  obedience  to  a 
right  instinct  that  the  LXX  translated  T^"'.2  by 
diaOi/Ktj,  instead  of  by  {tvv»l/Kri;  for  thereby  they 
expressed  the  correct  idea,  that,  in  the  "covenant" 
between  God  and  man,  God  appears,  not  as  one 
of  the  parties  simply,  but  as  tiie  founder,  who 
holds  the  other  strictly  to  certain  terms.  It  is 
upon  this  idea  that  the  argumentation  in  Gal.  iii. 
15  s(jq.  rests.  The  Itala  translates  "covenant" 
also  by  Icflamenlum  ("will"),  where  Jerome,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  uses  fadus.  The  Scrijitui-es 
are  rd  i3ii3?uov  r^r  diaOriKric  ("  the  books  of  the  will "), 
which  meant  at  first  the  Decalogue,  then  the  whole 
law.  For  sake  of  brevity  the  phrase  was  replaced 
by  the  single  word  iiaOr/Kti  (so  2  Cor.  iii.  14).  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  expression  was  u.sed  of  the 
whole  canon  (so  Origen:  jt.  apx.,  iv.  1).  In  old 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  besides  lesUnnentuni,  inslru- 
menluin  was  used  (so  Tertullian  :  Adc.  Prux.,  c.  20). 
For  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
seeCAMiN.  OKULElt. 

TETRAGRAMMATON  {four  letters),  the  com- 
bination n^n'  (Jehovah),  by  the  use  of  which 
name  the  miracles  of  Christ  werS  said  by  the 
early  opponents  of  Christianity  to  liave  been 
perfcirnicMl. 

TETRAPOLITAN  CONFESSION  (also  called 
Suevica  m-  Argitinensisi,  the  Ciinfes-ion  which  the 
four  cities  of  .Strassburg.  Constance,  Menimingen, 
and  Lindau.  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
(July  11,  1530),  and,  )iroperlv  speaking,  the  first 
Confession  of  the  Reformed  t'hurch.  Lan<lgrave 
Philipji  of  IIes.se  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
reformatory  movement.  But  the  Saxon  princes 
and  theologians  obstinately  excluded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  of  Southern  Germany 
suspected  of  Zwinglian  heresy,  from  all  tlu'ir 
political  and  theological  conferences.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  became  neces.sary  for  them  to 
present  a  confession  of  their  own.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  who  arrived  at  Augsburg 
a  few  days  after  the  presentation,  by  the  Saxon 
theologians,  of  the  Confcssio  Aui/usluiia,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-three  articles.  The  fornnil  l>rin- 
ciple  of  the  Refornuilion  —  the  absolute  authority 
of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  w  hich,  for  irenical 
purposes,  the  Conf.  Aug.  pas.-ses  by  silently  —  is 
slated  w  ith  great  energy  ;  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  <listingui.s!ii'd  for  clearness  and  precision, 
with  the  excerption  of  the  repnwntation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  .Supper,  which  is  helil  in 
somewhat  vague  expressions,  probably  in  order 
not  to  Tnake  a  reconciliation  with  the  LullieraiiH 
impoHsible.  The  Confession  w.as  not  read  U-fore 
the  diet;  though  ita  refutation,  drawn  u|)  by  Eck. 
Falwr,  and  Cochlajus,  and  full  of  misrepresent!!- 
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tioiis  and  insults,  was.  In  September,  1531,  Bucer 
published  bolli  the  confession  and  the  confutation. 
See  NiEMEYKit:  Colleclio  confessionum,  Leipzig, 
1840  ;  Schafe:  Creeds  of  Christendom,  New  YorS, 
1877,  vol.  i.,  p.  524  sqq. 

TETRARCH  {ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  king- 
dom, I'.-illi'd  a  "tetrarchy  "),  according  to  the  later 
Roman  practice,  the  vassal-governor  of  portion  of 
a  province  under  tlie  Roman  sovereignty,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  fourth.  The  word  "tetrarchy" 
first  appears  in  connection  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don's  division  of  Thessaly  into  four  parts  (Demos- 
thenes :  Phil.  iii.  c.  26;  Strabo,  f),  p.  4:50).  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  each  of  the  four 
Celtic  tribes  which  lived  in  Galatia  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  B.C.  189  (Pliny,  5,  42).  In  the 
New"  Testament  the  term  "  tetrarch  "  is  u.sed  as 
.synonymous  with  king  (Matt.  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii. 
1,  19,  ix.  7;  compare  Matt.  xiv.  9;  Mark  vi.  22). 
It  is  applied  to  three  persons,  —  Herod  Antipa.s 
(Matt.  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7;  Acts  xiii.  1), 
Herod  Philip  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  Lysanias  (Luke 

iii.   1).  LEYKER. 

TETZEL,  Johann,  b.  at  Leipzig  between  1450 
and  1460;  d.  there  in  July,  1519.  lie  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  liis 
native  city,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1489, 
achieved  some  success  as  a  preacher,  and  was  in 
1502  commissioned  by  tlie  Pope  to  preach  the 
jubilee  indulgence.  He  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though  in  1512 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  seduced  a 
married  woman  at  Ulm,  he  had  tie  sentence 
comnuited  to  imprisonment  for  life,  was  then 
pardoned  and  released;  and  in  1517  Leo  X.  not 
only  made  liim  commissioner  of  indulgences  for 
all  Germany,  but  al-so  inquisitor.  The  incredi- 
ble impudence  with  which  he  carried  on  his 
business,  selling  full  forgiveness  for  sins  not  yet 
committed,  caused  great  scandal ;  and  when 
Luther,  in  the  confessional,  became  aware  of 
the  evil  effect  of  the  doings  of  the  mountebank, 
he  began  to  preach  openly  against  him.  Tetzel 
answered  by  lighting  bonfires,  suggestive  of  the 
stake.  But,  when  Luther  nailed  his. theses  on 
the  church-door  in  Wittemberg,  it  soon  became 
evident  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  men  of 
another  stamp  than  Tetzel  were  required  for  the 
case.  It  even  became  necessary  to  disavow  Tetzel ; 
and,  when  he  discovered  that  Jliltitz  was  aware 
of  all  his  frauds  and  embezzlements,  he  became 
so  frightened,  that  he  died  shortly  after.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Hofm.^nn  (Leipzig,  1844), 
Grone  (Soest,  1853),  and  [KiJnxER  (Franken- 
berg,  1880).  See  Kayser  :  GeschichtS(iuellen  ilher 
dm  Ahlns^predirjer  Tetzel,  Annaberg,  1877,  20  pp., 
and  Kilsri.ix:    r.!/','  ,,f  Lutherl.         NEUDECKER. 

TEXTUS    RECEPTUS.     See  Bible  Text. 

THACHER,  Peter,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Miltcin,  .Mass.,  March  21,  17.52;  d.  in  Savan- 
nah, (Ja.,  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvaril  College,  1769,  and  ordained  minister 
at  Maiden,  Ma.ss.,  Sept.  19,  1770;  and  from  Janu- 
ary, 17S5,  till  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Brattle-street  Church  in  Boston.  He  entered 
heartily  into  the  pre-Reyolutionary  measures,  was 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  delegate 
to  the  .State  Constilutional  Convention  of  1780, 
and  often  was  a  ch.aplain  of  the  .State  Legislature. 
lie  was  noted  for  eloquence,  particularly  m  prayer 


and  conversation.  He  was  called  "  the  silver- 
tongued"  Thacher,  and  by  'Whitefield, "  the  young 
Elijah."  He  belonged  to  many  New-England 
literary  and  charitable  institutions.  On  March 
5,  1776,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  by  the  annual  oration  which  commemorat- 
ed the  massacre,  when  he  spoke  against  standing 
armies.  Of  his  ninnerous  publications,  mostly 
pamphlets,  may  be  mentioned  Ohsirriilii»is  upon 
the  ]>resent  state  of  the  clerf/i/  f^f  New  Eiu/lond,  with 
strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissiny  them,  usurped 
hi/  some  churches,  Boston,  1783,  and  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Doiilston.  1789. 

THADD'/EUS.     See  Judas. 

THAMER,  Theobald,  a  native  of  Rossheim  in 
Alsace;  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in 
1535,  and  was  in  1543  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Elizabeth  Church  in  Marburg.  He  was  an  ardent 
Lutheran,  but  the  exjieriences  he  made  as  a  field- 
preacher  gradually  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
was  a  most  fertile  cause  of  immorality.  By  his 
vehement  attacks  on  that  doctrine  he  caused 
nmch  disturbance,  and  was  finally  deposed.  He 
went  to  Italy,  entered  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
in  1557,  and  died  as  professor  in  Freiburg,  May 
23, 1509.  See  HocHnrTH  :  De  Thameri  vita  it 
scriplis.  Marluirg.  1858. 

THEATINES  (Cleric!  regulares  Theatini,  or 
Cajetani,  or  Chietini),  an  order  of  regular  clergy 
founded  in  Italy  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  kind  of  counter-Reformation.  The 
Pope  and  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  considered  for  a  long  time  the  Refor- 
mation a  merely  external  incident,  which  cotild 
be  made  wholly  ineffectual  by  re-organizing  the 
clergy,  and  raising  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
laity ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  order  of  the  Thea- 
tines  was  founded  in  1524  by  Cajetan  of  Thiene, 
Bishop  Caraffa  of  Theater  or  Chieti  (afterwards 
Paul  IV.),  and  Boniface  of  Colle.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Paul  III.,  1540,  and  by  Pius  V.,  1568. 
The  members  renounced  all  property.  They 
lived  neither  by  labor  nor  by  beggary,  but  simply 
by  what  Providence  bestowed  on  tliem.  They 
had  convents  in  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
other  Italian  cities.  They  also  spread  to  Poland, 
Germany,  and  France ;  but  their  number  was 
always  small.  They  made  some  atteniiit  at  mis- 
sionary labor  in  Tartary,  Georgia,  and  Circassia, 
but  without  any  result.  Two  female  orders,  found- 
ed in  1583  and  1610  by  Ursula  Benincasa.  were 
by  Urban  VIII.  and  ('lement  IX.  united  with 
them.  See  Helyot  :  Hist,  des  orilres  7nonastiques, 
Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.  neudecker. 

THEATRE,  The,  and  the  Church.  Dramatic 
poetry  is  of  heathen  origin.  Neither  biblical 
authority  nor  biblical  interdiction  of  the  drama 
can  be  found.  The  Old  Testament  contains  all 
otlier  kinds  of  poetry  —  epic,  lyric,  didactic,  and 
idyllic  —  except  draniatic  poetry,  altliongh  in  Job 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  there  are  dramatic  com- 
l)inations.  It  is  historically  certain  that  the  stage 
was  introduced  from  the  Greeks  among  the  Jews. 
.Vntioclius  Epiphanes  (176-164  B.C.)  was  the 
first  to  venture  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem. 
Herod  the  Great  followed  his  example  by  inviting 
Greek  players  to  his  court,  and  erecting  a  theatre 
at  Caisarea.  Both  these  attempts  to  domiciliate 
tlieatrical  spectacles  iu  Judaea  were  met  with 
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glum  opposition  by  the  Jews.  It  was  only  one 
of  his  many  characteristic  surmises,  when  Luther 
called  the  iiook  of  Judith  a  tragedv.  and  the  Book 
of  Tobit  a  comedy.  In  all  his  j>ara\iles  and  figura- 
tive words,  Christ  never  referred,  even  in  the  most 
remote  way,  to  the  tlieatre.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent witli  I'aul,  who  uses  in  a  figurative  sense  the 
term  "  theatre  "  (dcarpov,  1  Cor.  iv.  P),  as  does  also 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  re- 
fers to  the  gladiatorial  games.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  early  Christians  looked  with  horror  and 
disgust  upon  the  amphitheatres,  in  which  many 
of  their  own  number  were  given  to  the  wild 
l>easts,  and  called  them  the  domiciles  of  the 
Devil.  To  these  feelings,  Tertullian  more  es- 
pecially gave  expression  in  his  famous  work  on 
spectacular  displays  (/Je  Spectaculis).  The  dra- 
matic art  he  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  hell, 
and  the  stage  as  a  part  of  the  Devil's  pomp  (pompa 
diahuU),  which  the  candidate  for  baptism  must 
renounce  forever.  He  was  not  alone  in  these 
opinions  among  the  Church  Fathers.  Chrysos- 
tom  courageously  opposed  the  tlieatrical  passion 
of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  declared  the 
stage  the  house  of  Satan  and  lies,  the  consumma- 
tion of  unchastity,  the  Babylonian  furnace,  which 
is  heated  with  combustible  material  of  unchaste 
words  and  attitudes.  [See  Jligne:  Chri/sosl. 
Opera,  ii.  337,  682;  iv.  U%,  607;  vi.  266,  267; 
vii.  71,  etc.]  Augustine,  after  his  conversion, 
condeiimed  tlie  theatre  as  severely  (De  Cit:  Dei, 
i.  32)  as  he  had  liefore  patronized  it  habitually. 
Cyprian  not  only  forbade  a  converted  actor 
plying  his  occupation,  but  refused  to  allow  him 
to  give  instruction  in  declamation  and  mimicry  to 
gain  his  daily  bread.  [The  Council  of  Carthage 
in  419  forbade  plays  on  Sundays  and  otlier  sacred 
days  of  the  calendar.]  The  Trullan  Council  of 
692,  and  other  councils,  forbade  the  clergy  attend- 
ing the  theatre.  Now  and  then  an  actor  was  con- 
verted, like  Genesius,  who.se  confession  of  Christ 
brought  him  a  violent  death. 

The  Catholic  Church,  however,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  adopted  and  transformed  the  heathen 
drama  in  the  miracle-plays.  (See  Rklicious 
Dra.mas.)  The  Reformers  took  a  less  favorable 
view  of  the  theatre,  though  at  first  they  did  not 
oppose  it.  CEcolaiiipadius  in  his  youth  composed 
a  tragedy,  :V<  /ne.</.<  TlteaphUi.  Luther  spoke  out 
boldly  in  his  TiMe-7'iilk:  "  Christians  should  not 
flee  comedies  entirely,  becau.se  now  and  tiien  they 
contain  gross  jokes  and  mimicry;  for  the  same 
consideration  would  prevent  us  from  reading  the 
Bible."  Calvin,  in  the  spring  of  15 10,  allowed  .some 
of  the  pious  citizens  of  Tiencva  to  act  in  a  play 
which  showed  how  true  piety  increases  a  people's 
happiness.  But  he  opjio.sed  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  plays;  and  Michael  Cop,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  sternly  denounced  them,  so  that  the 
magistrati!  issued  a  permanent  edict  prohibiting 
them  in  (Jeneva.  The  synod  of  Uoehelles  i.ssued 
a  similar  edict  in  l.")71.  In  1633  the  I'uritan 
I'rynne  published  his  celebrateil  lli.ilrin-ma.ilir, 
Ihe  Plai/cr'n  Scourf/e,  against  the  theatre.  The 
Jansenists,  especially  Nicole,  were  op]>nse<l  to 
it;  and  it  is  said  that  Racine,  who  inclined  to 
Jansenism,  regretted  at  one  time  of  his  life  hav- 
ing written  plays.  The  rietisLs  of  (ii-rnniny 
includiMl  among  the  worldly  jilea-sures  which  are 
to  b'    shunned   theatrical   spectacles,   althtugh 


Spener  made  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
plays.  Pastor  Reiherof  Hamburg  in  1681  issued 
his  work  against  the  theatre,  Theatromania  oder 
iVerke  d.  Finsterniss  in  den  offtntlichen  Sckau- 
soielen  ("theatre-mania,  or  works  of  darkness  in 
the  public  plays  "^.  At  a  later  age  Jean  Jacques 
Rou.sseau  threw  himself,  with  the  zeal  of  a  Puritan 
or  Pietist,  into  the  ranks,  in  opposition  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  a  tract  of  1758  stenily  condemned 
it.  In  Germany,  Lessing  opened  a  new  period 
for  the  drama,  and  sought  to  make  it  a  moral 
power ;  but  in  1777,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he 
complains  that  actors  look  to  their  support,  and 
care  little  about  their  art  as  such.  Schiller  and 
Goethe  lent  their  jwwerful  influence  to  the  stage, 
and  clergymen  who  would  have  dared  to  sj>eak 
out  against  it  from  the  pulpit  were  warned  and 
checked  by  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  present 
century,  such  writers  on  ethics  as  De  Wette, 
Nitzsch,  and  Rothe,  have  discussed  the  moral  side 
of  the  theatre ;  and  the  deeper  study  of  Shak- 
speare  and  of  Dante  lias  also  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  question  of  dramatic  representations. 
Without  going  into  the  question,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  from  Rotlie's  Ethics:  — 

"  Our  theatre  certainly  stands  in  need  of  a  refor- 
matiun  from  the  base  upwards ;  but  the  way  to  reach 
it  is  certainly  not  for  Christians  to  denounce  the 
stage  as  uncliristian,  and  then  to  withdraw  from  it 
all  sympathy  and  solicitude." 

[Among  the  early  writers  of  English  plays  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  Bisliops  Bale  and  Still 
(Oammer  Gurton's  Needle,  acted  at  Cambridge, 
1566).  The  public  interest  in  the  theatre  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy.  Archbisliop  Griiidal  ad- 
vised Cecil  to  suppress  players.  The  first  public 
license  granted  in  England  to  give  theatricals 
was  granted  to  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter in  1571.  The  Puritans  were  always  opposed  to 
the  stage,  but  on  it  members  of  the  royal  family 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  "I.  figured. 
In  1647  Parliament  suppressed  the  theatres,  and 
forbade  actors  to  exercise  their  vocation,  under 
penalty  of  being  whipped.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  theatres  were  again  in  full 
blast.  The  early  Methodists  shunned  the  theatre, 
as  do,  also,  the  majority  of  nonconformists.  The 
most  recent  [mblic  discu-ssiuns-  of  the  claims  of 
the  stage  to  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  public 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, in  England,  who  hopes  to  elevate  it  by  such 
patronage,  and  Dr.  Derrick  .lohnson  of  Chicago, 
who  looks  ujion  it  as  a  school  of  immorality  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reclamation.] 

Lit.  —  Statdlin:  Gisehichle  d.  Vorsleltungen 
von  der  Sllllichkeit  d.  Schauapiels,  Gottingen,  1828; 
Alt:  Theater  unit  Kirche  in  ihrem  genenwiirti- 
gen  Verhiiltniss  hi»torisch  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1846 ; 
mask:  Da.1  geislliche  Schauspicl,  Leipzig,  1858; 
[IIkkrick  Johnson;  Plain  Tnlkf  about  the  Thea- 
tre, Chicago,  1882;  Mi-kf:  Theatrr  tind  Kirchr, 
Halle,  lN82;  Dr.  Bucki.k.v  and  others,  in  the 
Xnrth   Ameriran  /if ciVk-,  June,  18*1.      See   Rki.I- 

omis  I)itAMA>].  iiAOExnAcn. 

THECLA  AND  PAUL.    See  Apocrypha, p.  107. 

THEINER,  Augustin,  b.  at  Breslau,  April  11, 
1801  ;  d.  in  Rome.  Aug.  10,  1874.  He  studied 
theology,  and  afterwards  canon  law.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  hia  uativo  city,  and  published,  together 
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•with  his  brother,  Die  Einfuhrung  der  erzieungenen 
Eliclosigkeit  bei  den  chrisUlchen  Geisdichen  (Alten- 
burg,  1828,  2  vols.),  which  was  put  on  the  Index. 
Afterwaril.s,  however,  he  made  his  peace  with 
Rome,  entered  the  Congrefjation  of  the  Oratory, 
and  \va.<  in  Iboo,  by  I'ius  IX.,  appointed  conserva- 
tor at  the  pajial  archives.  But  dining  tiie  Council 
of  the  Vatican  he  was  b}-  the  Jesuits  accused  of 
procuring  documents  from  the  archives  for  tlie 
bishops  in  opjxjsition,  and  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion, lie  was  a  very  industrious  writer;  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
with  continuation,  and  Gescliichte  des  Ponlijicats 
Clemens  AW'.,  1852;  Vetera  Monumenia  Poloniw 
et  Lilkuanke,  1860-64,  3  vols.;  Ada  genuina  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini,  1874,  2  vols.  See  GisiGEU :  Paler 
Theiner.  unil  die  Jesuiten,  1875. 

THEISM.  Theism  in  its  etymological  and  wid- 
est acceptation  is  a  generic  t«rm  for  all  .systems 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Divine.  Thus 
understood,  it  includes  pantheism,  polytheism,  and 
monotheism,  and  excludes  only  atheism;  but  this 
acceptation  of  the  term  is  rare.  Common  usage 
has  determined  that  theism  must  be  identified 
with  monotheism,  and  consequently  opposed  to 
polytheism  and  pantheism,  as  well  as  to  atheism. 
In  this  sense,  the  one  here  adopted,  it  is  the 
doctrine  tliat  the  universe  owes  its  existence,  and 
continuance  in  existence,  to  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  a  supreme,  self-existent,  omniscient,  righteous, 
and  benevolent  Being,  who  is  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  what  he  has  created.  The  articles 
on  Dkism,  God,  and  Ixfidelitv,  published  in 
previous  volumes  of  this  encyclopedia,  treat  more 
or  less  either  of  theism  or  of  its  history.  To 
these  the  reader  is  referred,  as  the  writer  of  this 
article  wishes  to  avoid  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  his- 
torical origin  of  theism.  Herbert  of  Cherburj-, 
Cudworth,  Creuzer,  Ebrard,  and  others  have 
learnedly  argued  that  monotheism  was  the  pri- 
meval form  of  religion.  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  anthropologists,  maintain 
that  monotheism  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
everywhere  preceded  by  polytheism.  Schelling 
and  Max  Jliillerhave  held  that  the  starting-point 
of  religion  was  henolkeism,  an  imperfect  kind  of 
monotheism,  in  which  God  was  thought  of  as  one, 
only  because  others  had  not  yet  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  —  a  monotheism  of  which 
polytheism  was  not  the  contradiction,  but  the 
natural  development.  Pantheism,  the  belief  that 
all  things  and  beings  are  but  transient  phenomena 
of  one  divine  substance,  the  only  and  absolute 
Reality,  has  also  been  frecjuently  represented  to 
be  the  earliest  phase  of  religion.  And,  when  all 
that  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  these  opinions 
is  examined,  there  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  to  be 
ample  room  for  yet  another  opinion ;  namely,  that 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  determine  what  the  pri- 
meval religion  was.  Science  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  certainty  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  men, 
and  until  it  has  done  so  cannot  pronounce  with 
certainty  as  to  the  primitive  religion  of  men. 
The  Book  of  Genesis  di.-^tinctly  informs  us  of 
direct  manifestations  of  God  to  the  primitive 
man,  Adam,  and  therefore  that  Adam  knew  God; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  inform  us  how  much  ' 


lie  knew  of  God,  and  whether,  for  example,  his 
knowledge  was  monotheistic  or  henotbeistic. 

The  (question  as  to  the  psychological  oiigin  of 
theism  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  that  as 
to  its  historical  origin ;  but  the  two  questions  are 
scarcely  separable.  Some  trace  theism  to  such 
external  agencies  and  media  as  revelation,  in- 
struction, and  tradition  :  and  these  have  undoubt- 
edly been  the  sources  of  much  knowledge,  and  of 
most  important  knowledge,  regarding  God  and 
divine  things :  but  they  all  imply  the  mind  to 
have  natural  powers  of  knowing  God,  and  a  cer- 
tain kinil  of  aifinity  to  divine  things.  A  revela- 
tion in  w  ords  or  signs,  relative  to  religious  objects, 
made  to  a  purely  passive  and  entirely  empty 
mind,  would  be  meaningless.  Instruction  implies 
the  exertion  of  powere  which  can  imdei-stand  and 
profit  by  it.  Tradition  can  only  carry  what  has 
already  been  originated,  and  will  not  carry  far 
any  thing  to  which  the  mind  is  constitutionally 
indifferent  and  uncongenial.  Others  refer  the- 
ism to  internal  but  entirely  non-rational  sources. 
Thus  it  has  been  traced  to  mere  feelings,  —  to 
fear  by  Lucretius,  to  desire  by  Feuerbach,  to  the 
sense  of  dependence  by  Schleieimaeher,  etc.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  all  these  feelings  pre- 
suppose apprehensions  and  judgments,  and  are 
valid  only  in  so  far  as  tliev  have  the  warrant  of 
intelligence.  Max  Jliiller,  in  his  Hibhert  Lectures, 
traces  the  idea  of  God  to  a  special  facultj-  of 
religion,  —  "a  subjective  faculty  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite,"  "  a  mental  faculty,  w  hich, 
independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason^ 
enables  man  to  apprehend  the  infinite  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  under  varying  disguises."  This 
view  will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny.  The  infinite, 
as  an  implicit  condition  of  thought,  is  not  more 
involved  in  religious  than  in  other  thought.  We 
cannot  think  any  thing  as  finite  without  imply- 
ing the  infinite.  Space  cannot  be  thought  of 
except  as  extengirely,  nor  time  except  as  prolen- 
firelg,  infinite.  As  a  condition  of  thought,  the 
infinite  is  involved  in  religious  knowledge,  only 
so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  all  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  an  erjilicil  object  of  thought,  it  is 
not  present  in  the  lower  forms  of  religion  at  all, 
which  exist  only  because  the  thought  of  infinity 
is  not  associated  in  the  religious  consciousness 
with  that  of  Deity,  except  where  reflection  is 
somewhat  highly  developed;  and,  even  in  tlie 
highest  stages  of  religion,  it  is  only  apprehended 
as  one  aspect  of  Deity.  Infinity  is  not  God,  but 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  attiibutes  of  God,  and 
not  even  an  exclusively  divine  attribute.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  idea  of  God  is  gained  by  intui- 
tion or  vision  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  is  reached,  are  capable  of  being  analyzed, 
and  therefore  not  simple ;  and,  likewise,  bj'  the 
variety  and  discordance  of  the  ideas  of  God  which 
have  been  actually  formed.  The  apprehension 
of  God  seems  to  be  only  po.«sible  through  a  pro- 
cess which  involves  all  that  is  e.«sential  in  the 
human  constitution,  —  will,  intelligence,  con- 
.science,  reason,  —  and  the  ideas  which  they  sup- 
ply,—  cause,  desig'n,  goodne.ss,  infinity.  These 
are  so  connected  that  they  may  all  be  embraced 
in  a  single  act,  and  coalesce  into  one  grand  issue. 
The  theistic  inference,  although  a  complex  pro- 
cess, is  a  thoroughly  natural  one,  similar  in  char- 
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acter  to  the  inference  that  there  are  otiier  huinan 
iniiids  than  our  own.  The  principles  which  it  in- 
volves may  be  drawn  into  formal  proofs,  although 
this  is  a  secondary  operation,  not  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  inference  itself.  The  theistic 
proofs  constitute  an  organic  whole  of  argument, 
each  of  which  establislies  its  separate  element, 
and  thus  rontrilmtes  to  the  general  result,  —  con- 
firmatory evidence  thai  Gotl  is,  and  complementarj* 
evidence  ;us  to  whnt  God  is. 

Theism,  in  order  to  l>e  ade<iuately  understood, 
requires  to  be  studied  in  various  relation.ships. 
Thus,  first,  it  must  \tc  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  thought  itself.  Can  the  intellect 
of  men  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  God?  Is  it  so 
constituted  that  such  a  being  as  (lod  is  supposed 
to  be  can  be  apprehended  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, either  in  himself  or  through  media  ?  The 
theist  must  meet  the  agnostic,  who  always  relies 
on  some  erroneous  theory  of  knowledge.  Further: 
the  elaboration  of  theism  calls  for  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  how  far  the  chief  categories  of 
thought  are  applicable  to  God. 

Then,  secondly,  theism  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sources  of  knowledge  whence  it 
is  derived.  These  sources  are  the  jSnysical  crea- 
tion, the  human  mind,  history',  and  the  Bible. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  within  what  limits, 
and  in  what  way,  each  is  a  source  of  knowledge 
regarding  God,  to  trace  how  they  are  connected, 
and  to  show  how  they  shed  light  on  one  another. 
A  theism  not  bjised  on  all  the  sources  must  l>e 
seriously  defective.  A  theism  drawn  even  from 
the  Bible  alone  must  be,  in  .so  far  as  exclu.sive, 
both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural ;  unreasona- 
ble, because  the  s])ecial  revelation  of  God  in  .Scrip- 
ture, while  completing  and  crowning  the  general 
revelation  of  God  in  nature,  mind,  and  history, 
throughout  implies  it,  and  is  without  meaning 
apart  from  it;  and  unscriptural, because  the  Bible 
explicitly  accepts  and  assimilates  the  revelation 
through  nature.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  at  the 
coinniencemiMit  of  the  Scripture  records  identified 
with  the  God  of  creation,  the  Author  of  man,  and 
the  Disposer  of  history.  In  almost  every  page  the 
Bible  refers  its  readers  to  the  revelation  ot  God 
in  nature,  mind,  and  society.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
tinctly to  disregard  its  own  teaching  to  attempt 
to  derive  a  doctrine  a.s  to  God  from  it  alone,  or  to 
tiie  exclusion  of  any  of  the  sources  of  knowledge 
of  fJod. 

Thirdly,  theism  must  be  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  other  forms  of  religion.  The  respects 
in  which  it  differs  from  animism,  pohtheism, 
pantheism,  .-ind  deism,  must  be  indicated;  and  it 
must  be  shown  whetlu'r  or  not  the  ilifferences  are 
in  its  favor,  whether  or  not  they  are  necessary 
to  true  and  worthy  conceptions  of  fiod  and  of 
religion.  In  opposition  to  animism,  theism  claims 
for  the  Divine  freedom  and  intrlligence ;  in  oji- 
iKjsilion  to  i>olytheism,  unity,  self-existence,  and 
mdfpendi'nci- ;  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  tran- 
sccniliMiri'  and  personality  ;  in  op[)osition  to  deism, 
an  all-pp'senrc  and  activity,  etc.  The  theist  has 
to  show  thai  it,  in  ronsei|uenoe.  resjionils  better  to 
the  detnands  of  the  intellect,  alTeclions,  and  con- 
science, than  any  other  phase  of  religion. 

Fourthly,  theism  should  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  sciences.  It  is  in  close  contact  and  con- 
nection with  every  science.     No  positive  science 


leads  to  results  which  seem  ultimate  to  reason, 
but   only  to   results  beyond  which  the  method 
of  the  science  does  not  carry  us.     The  view  of 
the  constitution  of   matter  with   which  chemis- 
try must  be  content  to  close  its  inquiries  is  no 
mere  self-explanatory  than  the  one  with  which  it 
'  began  them.     Tlu'  laws  of  development  reached 
!  by  biology  are  as  mysterious  as  were  the  facts 
I  which  have  been  reduced  under  them.     Is  rea.son 
to  affirm  that  the  sciences  lead  to  unrea.son,  or 
merely  that  the  sjx-cial  methods  of  each  science 
carry  us  oidy  so  far,  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
I  the  sciences  are  data  of  philosojihy,  and  also  of 
natural  theologj'V 

j  Fifthly,  the  relationship  of  theism  to  phjloso- 
'  I'hy  has  to  be  determined.  If  there  be  no  phi- 
I  losophy  except  a  phenomen.alisra  or  positivism 
which  rests  on  criticism  and  agnosticism,  there 
!  can  clearly  be  no  theism,  no  theology  of  any  kind. 
I  The  materialism  w  liich  proclaims  itself  a  monism, 
[  and  therefore  a  philosoi)hy,  not  only  transcends 
science  a.s  nmch  as  any  theological  doctrine,  but 
contravenes  the  findings  of  science.  A  philoso- 
phy which  rises  above  such  materialism  must 
necessarily  be,  to  .some  extent,  a  religious  phi- 
losophy. It  will  find  that  there  are  only  two 
plausible  ways  of  conceiving  the  first  or  ultimate 
principle,  —  the  monotheistic  or  the  panlliei.stic. 
The  tiieist  has  to  show  that  the  only  satisfaction 
of  i)Iiilosophical  rea.son  is  to  be  found  in  the  l>er- 
sonal  God  of  his  religious  faith.  The  jphilo.soplii- 
cal  view  and  the  religious  view  of  the  universe 
must  harmonize,  and  even  coalesce,  in  a  compre- 
hensive theism. 

A  history  of  theism  embraces  (1)  A  survey  of 
heathen  thought  regarding  God  so  far  as  it  has 
approximated  to  the  theistic  idea.  IIkgei."s  Phi- 
losojiliy  of  Religion,  Buxsen's  God  in  IliMorij, 
Fkek.man  Clarke's  Ttn  Greal  Religions,  the  .St. 
(jlLES  Lectures  on  the  Faiths  of  the  World,  still 
more,  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and 
of  ancient  text^  published  under  the  title  of  Jlec- 
ords  of  the  Past,  etc.,  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
wishing  to  make  such  a  sun'ey.  (2)  .\  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  idea  of  (iod  Irom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  biblical  record  of  revelation. 
To  attain  such  a  view  is  an  entirely  biblico-theo- 
logical  task,  with  which  all  treatises  of  biblical 
theology  are  more  or  less  occupied.  The  second 
volume  of  ICwald's  Doctrim-  if  the  liible  concmi- 
ing  floil  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  theme.  (.'{)  .\n 
account  of  the  development  of  theistic  tliought 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  best  published  ac- 
count is  that  contained  in  the  last  three  volumes 
of  U.  Boiuia's  Sinria  dilla  Fitosnfia  resjirtto  alia 
( 'onosciiiza  di  Din  da  'I'litiie  fino  ai  Giorni  A'').</n', 
I.ecce,  18";{.  The  literature  has  been  so  fur  indi- 
cated in  the  articles  on  Deism,  (ioi>,  et<-. ;  ami  it 
is  so  extensive,  that  a  more  general  view  cannot 
usefully  be  attempted.  [To  it  is  to  be  added, 
KoHKiiT  Fi.i.vT :  I'hfism,  Kdinbnrgh,  lb"7,  ■Ith 
ed.,  188:1;  Samiei.  IIahkis:  The  Phdnsophical 
linsis of  Theism,  N.Y.,  1S83;  (Jeohoe  V.  Fimiek: 
The  (Iriiunds  of  Theistic  and  ( 'hristinn  ]!i  litf, 
N.Y.,  ISSIt]       ■  U.  KI.INT.' 

THEOCRACY,  the  "rule  of  God."  inconlra-lis- 
tinctioii  to  nionaichy,  democracy,  aristocracy,  etc., 
waa  first  applied  by  Josephus  to  designate  the 
iieculiar  sUxU'  organization  of  the  Jews.  As  the 
Niosaic  law  was  at  once  the  direct  expressiciii  of 
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the  will  of  God  and  the  civil  law  of  the  people, 
God  was,  indeed,  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish  state. 
The  name  may,  however,  justly  be  ajiplied  to  any 
people  occupying  the  same  stage  of  political  de- 
velopment; that  one,  namely,  at  which  no  distinc- 
tion has  as  yet  been  reached  between  religious 
and  civil  legislation. 

THEODICY  (from  flfof,  "God,"  and  Hkv,  "jus- 
tice ■')  denotes  a  vindication  of  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  seeming  imperfections  and  the 
actual  existence  of  evil.  The  Book  of  Job  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  though 
its  true  philosophical  form  the  theodicy  did  not 
obtain  until  Leibnitz's  Essais  de  Thc'odice'e,  Am- 
sterdam, 1747.  Later  attempts  are,  Th.  Balguy  : 
Divine  Benevolence  Vindicated,  London,  1782;  J. 
G.  K.  Wekdermann:  Neuer  Versuchzur  Theodice, 
Leipzig,  1784-93;  T.  F.  Benedict:  Theodicaa, 
Annaburg,  1822;  A.  von  Schaden:  Theodice, 
Carlsruhe,  1842;  IL  L.  C.  JIaret:  The'odice'e 
chrt'ii' nui.  I'aiis.  1857;  J.  Young:  Evil  and  God, 
London.  1-m;i,  -Jded. 

THEODORA  is  the  name  of  two  Byzantine  em- 
presses who  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church.  —  L  Theodo- 
ra, b.  508 ;  d.  June  12, 548 ;  the  wife  of  Justinian  I., 
527-565.  She  was  a  native  of  Cj-prus,  but  came 
early  in  life  to  Constantinople  with  her  parents. 
Her  father  was  a  bear-trainer.  She  herself  be- 
came an  actress,  and  tliat  of  the  worst  possible 
notoriety.  She  accompanied  Ilecebolus  as  his 
concubine,  when  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  Afri- 
can Pentapolis;  but  she  was  soon  after  dismissed, 
and  she  returned  to  Constantinople  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  She  profited,  however,  by  the  expe- 
lience,  became  studious  of  decent  appearances, 
and  having  incidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Justinian,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  she 
completely  captivated  him  by  her  beauty,  her 
many  social  charms,  and  her  real  mental  superi- 
ority. After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Euphemia, 
he  married  her  (52.5),  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  made  her  co-regent.  Justuiian  hated 
the  Monophysites,  and  considered  it  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  reign  to  carry  through  the 
ordinances  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 
Nevertheless,  Theodora  succeeded  in  having  a 
Monophysite,  Anthimus,  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  in  5o5;  and  when  Anthimus  was  de- 
posed in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the 
denunciations  of  Agapetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  she 
succeeded  in  giving  Agapetus  himself  a  Jlonophy- 
site  successor,  Vigilius,  in  536.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Vigilius  iiad  come  in  possession  of  the  Roman 
chair  by  the  intrigues  of  Theodora  and  the  armed 
aid  of  Belisarius,  he  withdrew  from  the  alliance ; 
and  his  Monophy.sitism  remained  a  secret,  or  at 
least  a  private  affair.  Only  in  the  Three-Chapter 
controversy  she  compelled  him  to  play  an  open 
game,  to  recognize  Macenas  as  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  promise  to  preside  over  a  synod 
to  be  convened  in  Constantinople.  She  died,  how- 
ever, before  the  council  met.  See  J.  P.  de  Lud- 
WIG:  Vita  Justiniani  el  r/ieorfora,  Halle,  1731 ;  Ph. 
Invernizzi:  De  rebus  geslibus  Justiniani,  Rome, 
1783:  Gibbon:  History.  —  IL  Theodora,  tlie  wife 
of  Theophilus  ('829-842).  Theophilus  was  an 
iconoclast ;  and  tne  rigorousness,  not  to  say  cruel- 
ty, witli  whicli  he  enforced  his  various  measures 


against  image-worship,  produced  great  excitement 
in  the  numerous  monasteries,  wliose  monks  chiefly 
lived  by  the  manufacture  of  images.  Before  his 
death,  he  confided  the  regency,  during  the  minori- 
ty of  his  son,  to  his  wife  Theodora,  her  brother 
Bardas,  the  general  Manuel,  and  the  chancellor 
Theoctistus.  But  Theodora  was  an  ardent  image- 
worshipper.  She  immediately  gave  freedom  of 
conscience,  which,  however,  she  lierself  interpreted 
in  a  very  partial  manner,  not  only  calling  back 
those  image-worshippers  who  had  been  banished 
by  Theophilus,  but  also  expelling  all  the  icono- 
clasts wlioni  he  had  appointed.  Thus  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Johannes  Grammaticus, 
was  deposed,  and  a  monk,  Methodius,  a  fanatical 
image-worshipper,  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  842 
she  convened  a  synod  in  Constantinople,  which 
restored  the  images  to  the  churches  throughout 
the  realm,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the 
feast  of  orthodoxy,  in  commemoration  of  the  act. 
At  the  same  time  she  rene\\ed  the  persecutions 
against  the  Paulicians :  but  as  tlie  latter  formed 
a  very  powerful  party,  and,  for  their  defence, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  a  war 
ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  laid  w  aste.  More  considerate 
was  her  policy  witli  respect  to  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  conversion  to  Christianity  was  effected  in 
862  by  Cyrillus  and  ^Methodius.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  son,  Michael  III.,  had  grown  up  in  com- 
plete ignorance,  a  prey  to  his  own  unbridled  pas- 
sions and  corrupt  caprices ;  and  a  conspiracy 
between  him  and  Bardas  compelled  her  to  laj- 
down  the  sceptre,  and  retire  into  private  life.  She 
was  suspected,  however,  by  her  own  son,  and 
shut  up  in  a  monaster}-,  where  she  died  shortly 
after,  in  855.  See  the  literature  under  Image- 
Worship.  KLIPPEL. 

THEODORE  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  — The- 
odore li  (042-1)49)  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  As  a 
decided  adversary  of  the  Monothelites,  he  excom- 
municated Paulus,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple in  645,  and  recognized  Pyrrhus,  who,  depo.sed 
himself  as  a  Jlonothelite,  had  recanted  in  Rome. 
When  restored  to  his  see,  Phjrrus  returned  to 
IMonothelitisiu,  and  Theodore  then  also  excom- 
municated him.  In  649  he  convened  a  s^Tiod  in 
Rome,  which  condemned  the  Typtis.  He  wrote 
an  Epistola  synodica  ad  Paulum,  and  an  Exemplar 
propositionu:  .  .  .  adversus  l^yrr/ium.  See  the  art. 
^Monothelites.  —  Theodore  II.  (897)  was  a 
Roman  by  birth.     He  reigned  only  twenty  da)-s. 

THEODORE,  St.,  was.  according  to  Gregory  of 
Xy.ssa  (Opcr.,  Paris,  1615,  tom.  ii.  p.  1002)  a 
.Syrian  or  ^Vrmenian  by  birth,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  army  when  the  i>ersecution  of  Maximin 
and  Galerius  began.  discovered,  and  brought 
before  the  Pagan  court,  he  refused  to  recant,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  bmnt.  He  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  Greek  Church  on  Feb.  17,  by  the 
Roman  on  Nov.  19. 

THEODORE,  surnamcd  Craptus,  b.  in  Jeru- 
salem: educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
and  ordained  a  presbyter  there;  was  in  818  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  the'  Patriarch  Thomas  of 
.Jerusalem,  in  order  to  defend  the  worship  of 
images,  and  that  he  did,  so  regardless  of  circum- 
stances, that  he  was  thrice  scourged  and  banished, 
the  last  time  to  Apamea  in  Bith^niia,  where  he 
died.     A  Nicephori  Dispulalio  written  by  him,  a 
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letter  from  ISisliop  John  of  Cvzicuiii,  telling  us 
about  his  sufferings,  and  a  life  of  him,  are  found  ] 
in  CoMUEKis  (Oriy.  Con.ilantinop..  p.  159),  together 
witii  fragments  of  a  larger  work,  De  Jide  ortho-  \ 
ilnxa  conira  Iroiiomwlios.  OASS.      1 

THEODORE  LECTOR,  one  of  the  last  of  the  I 
Old  (Ji'tek  t'lmrcli  historians;  was  leclur  in  the! 
thurLli  of  Constantinople  in  525.  He  wrote  a; 
Ui.iloria  Trimirtitu,  —  extracts  from  Socrates,  Sozo- ' 
men,  and  Theodoret ;  but  it  h-i-s  never  been  pub- 
lished. Of  much  importance  was  a  second  work 
by  him,  a  continuation  down  to  the  time  of  Justin 
the  Elder;  but  it  has  perished.  Only  fragments 
of  it  have  been  preserved  by  .lohn  of  Damascus, 
Xilus,  and  Xicephorus  Callisti :  they  have  been 
published  in  Paris,  154-t,  and  at  Cauterbun'.  by 
G.  Rpadini;.  17J().  0.\S3. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA,  b.  at  Anti- 
och  about  3.'>n :  d.  at  Muiisucstia,  in  Ciltcia  secun- 
da,  428  or  429 ;  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Antiochian  school  of  theology.  As  a  preparation 
for  a  juridical  career,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  under  the  famous  Libanius,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chrysos- 
toni ;  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  latter 
induced  him  to  devote  his  life  to  Christian  phi- 
losophy and  asceticism.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
repented  of  the  cliange,  and  meditated  a  return 
to  his  former  occupation  ;  but  the  reproaches 
and  admonitions  of  his  friend  finally  decided 
him  (see  Chrysostoni:  Ad  T/ieod.  /ii/isuni).  His 
biblical  studies  he  made  under  IJiodorus  the 
presbyter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus :  indeed, 
nis  whole  character  as  a  theologian  was  mod- 
elled by  Diodorus.  He  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
in  the  Church  of  Antioeh,  and  as  a  teacher  in 
the  school  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
John,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioeh,  Theodoret, 
and  perhaps,  al.so,  Xestorius,  were  among  his 
pupils.  In  392  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Moi)- 
suestia ;  and  In  394  he  was  present  at  a  synod  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor,  Theodosius 
I.,  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
his  preaching.  Throughout  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  his  name  had  a  great  weight:  even  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  to  whom  he  sent  his  Connnentary 
on  Job,  felt  the  greatest  esteem  for  him.  Nor 
did  the  attitude  he  a.ssumed  in  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy in  any  way  impair  his  authority.  It  was 
not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Xestorian  contro- 
versy, and  the  clash  between  the  christologj'  of 
the  Antiochian  schixil  and  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian .school,  that  his  name  came  into  bad  odor; 
but  he  died  just  as  the  controversy  began. 

Theodore  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  great 
number  of  his  works  were  devoted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Genesis,  the  I'salms,  the  Prophets,  Job,  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles; 
Imt,  unfortunately,  onlv  his  Connnentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  —  which,  liowevor,  is  very  in- 
structive with  respect  to  his  exegetical  method  — 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  (ireek  U:\t. 
A  Latin  Coiiiinentary  on  the  minor  Pauline  K]>is- 
tl.'.s,  which  Pitra  has  ]>ublished  under  the  name 
of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  is  now  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  Theodore  ;  and  extracts  of  his 
other  commentaries  have  U'eii  collectt'il  by  Weg- 
nern,  A.  .Mai,  and  Fritzsche,  from  the  caletur. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 


the  mystico-allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
prevailed  throughout  the  Greek  Church,  more 
especially  tlie  christological  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  totally  neglecting  the  organical 
connection  and  all  historical  relations.  In  opix)si- 
tion  to  this  method  of  exegesis,  Theodore,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  placed  a  simjile,  direct  inteqiretation, 
ba-sed  on  the  given  historical  conditions;  not  that 
he,  for  instance,  denied  the  idea  of  projiliecy,  but 
he  confined  its  application  within  very  narrow 
limits,  outside  of  which  he  ascribed  to  it  only  a 
typical  designation.  Thus  he  referred  all  the 
messianic  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  three,  to 
Zerubbabel  and  llezekiah,  and  denied  altogether 
that  the  Old  Testament  knew  an v  thing  of  the 
Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  forming 
the  Trinity.  Equally  free  was  his  treatment  of 
the  canon.  He  distinguished  between  historical, 
prophetical,  and  i>edagogical  books ;  and  the  last 
group  (Job,  the  Solomonic  writings)  he  criticised 
without  reserve.  The  Canticles  he  rejected  al- 
together, and  spoke  of  with  great  contempt. 

It  took  some  time  before  tlie  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, which  originated  in  the  West,  reached  the 
East,  and  at  first  it  niatle  no  deep  impression 
there.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a  moment  when 
Theodore  felt  compelled  to  make  an  open  attack 
on  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  ; 
and  he  wrote  his  book  Against  those  who  S(u/  that 
man  falls  by  nature,  and  not  by  sentence.  The  book 
itself  has  perished:  but  Marius  Mercator  has  pre- 
served some  fragments  of  it  in  Latin  translation ; 
and  Photius,  who  had  read  it,  gives  a  summary 
of  its  contents.  It  was  directed  against  Augus- 
tine, but  addressed  to  Jerome.  The  latter  is  very 
plainly  indicated  by  allusions  to  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  his  journey  to  the  East,  etc. ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  spread  the  new  heresy 
in  Syria ;  by  writing  books  in  its  defence  was  the 
very  cause  of  Theodore's  interference.  Theodore 
absolutely  rejects  such  propositions  as  these,  — 
that  man,  originally  created  good  and  immortal, 
became  bad  and  mortal  by  Adam's  sin  ;  that  sin 
now  has  it.s  origin  in  human  nature,  and  not  in 
the  w  ill  of  man ;  that  newly  born  infants  are 
tainted  by  sin,  and  must  obtain  forgiveness  by 
baptism,  and  eating  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  mar- 
riage and  generation  are  the  evil  results  of  an  evil 
nature,  etc.  According  to  Marius  Mercator  and 
Photius,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  a-ssert  that  man 
was  created  mortal  by  (lod,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  death  as  a  pniiislniieMt  of  sin  is  a  mere  fiction 
invent<>d  for  tin-  purpt)se  of  shari)ening  man's 
hatred  of  sin.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  he  expresses  him.self  very  cau- 
tiously on  this  point;  an<l,  though  he  does  not 
directly  deviate  from  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  tlie 
relation  U-tween  sin  anil  death,  he  evidently  con- 
sidered the  history  of  the  human  race  so  closely 
connected  with  the  general  develoi>nient  of  the 
world,  that  death  became  to  his  eyes  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  transition  in  human  existence. 
.\t  a  latiT  dat4',  .luliaii  of  Eclanum.  and  other 
Pi'lagians  wlio  were  ex|M-lli'(l  from  Italy,  found 
refuge  with  him.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to 
say,  that  at  a  provincial  council  he  took  |>arl  in 
the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism. 

The  exegetical  princi)ile  of  Theodore,  aa  well 
as  the  (losition  he  took   in  the  Pelagian   contro- 
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versy,  gives  a  iireliminary  idea  of  his  christologi- 
cal  views.  \Viiile  presbyter  of  Antioch,  he  wrote 
fifteen  books  on  the  incarnation,  and  a  special 
worlc  against  Eunoniius.  Thirty  years  later  on, 
as  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  he  wrote  a  work  against 
Apollinaris.  These  books  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments ;  but  we  know 
tliat  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  specu- 
lative theology  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and 
that,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  Alexandrian 
school,  lie  emphasized  in  liis  christology  the  com- 
pleteness (if  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  its 
indelible  difference  from  his  divine  nature.  It 
was,  however,  not  he,  but  Nestorius,  who  was  des- 
tined to  carry  this  view  to  its  last  consequences, 
and  fight  for  it  in  the  world.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431)  no  one  dared  to  attack  Theodoi'e  di- 
rectly ;  and,  though  open  attacks  w  ere  made  upon 
him  shortly  after  by  IMarius  Mercator  and  Kabulas 
of  Edessa,  it  took  more  than  a  century  before  tlie 
Alexandrian  theologians  succeeded  in  weaning 
the  Eastern  Church  from  its  great  teacher,  and 
branding  his  name  with  the  stamp  of  heresy.  See 
Nkstorius  and  Three-Chaptek  Controversy. 

Lit.  —  The  Greek  fragments  of  Theodore's 
works  were  published  by  Wegnern,  Berlin,  1834; 
A.  Mai,  in  Script,  vet.  noo.  Coll.,  vi. ;  Rome,  1832, 
and  Nor.  I'ulr.  BihL,  vii.  Rome,  1854, ;  and 
Fritz.schk,  Ilalle,  1847.  The  Latin  remains  are 
found  in  PiTU.\ :  Spicel.  Snlesm.,  i.,  Paris,  1852, 
The  Syriac  were  edited  by  Saciian,  1869.  See 
Fkitzsciie:  De  Theod.  Mops.,  1836;  Klener  : 
Si/mbol.  Lit.  ad  Theod.  Mops.,  Gottingen,  1836; 
[Kiiix  :  Tk.  und  Junilius  uls  Exer/eten,  Freiburg- 
im-lSreisgau,  1880;  H.  B.  Swete:  Tkeod.  ep. 
Mopsuesleni  in  epp.  B.  Pauli  commentarii ;  the 
Latin  Version  tvith  the  Greek  Fragments,  Cam- 
bridge, 1880-82,  2  vols.].  w.  moi.ler. 

THEODORET,  b.  at  Antioch  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century ;  d.  at  Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhus, 
the  capital  of  the  Syrian  province  of  Cyrrhestica, 
4.57.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Euprepius,  near  Antioch ;  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Bishop  Porphyrins;  and  elected  bishop  of  Cyrus 
in  420  and  423.  As  a  pupil  of  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  he  joined  at 
the  sjniod  of  Ephesus  (431)  the  minority  which 
deposed  Cyril ;  but  by  the  robber-s3'nod  of  Ejihe- 
sus  (449)  he  was  himself  deposed,  and  banished 
to  the  monastery  of  Apamea.  By  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  however  (451),  he  was  again  restored 
to  his  see.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  Exegeti- 
cal,  historical,  polemical,  and  dogmatical  works, 
sermons,  and  letters  by  liiin,  still  exist.  But  his 
principal  work  is  his  Church  History,  comprising 
the  period  from  325  to  429,  translated  into  French 
by  Mathee  (Poitiers,  1544).  The  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  .Sirmond 
(Paris,  1G42,  4  vols,  fob),  to  which  was  added  in 
1684  a  fifth  by  Hardouin,  containing,  among  other 
things,  his  life  by  Gamier.  There  are  also  edi- 
tions by  Schulze  (Ilalle,  1769-74,  4  vols.)  and 
Migne  (Paris,  1859-60,  5  vols.).  See  Rons:  De 
Tli)(idi>reli>  dementis  et  Ensehii  cnmpilalore,  Ilalle, 
18X3,  til)  pp.;  .\.  Beiituam:  Tliem/iireli  f/iiscnpi 
Ci/re»sls,  .Inrlrinn  rliri.-:tnl<„,ica.  llildcsiirim,  18S3. 

THEODOSIUS  (I.)  THE  GREAT,  Kmiuror  of 
the  East,  Jan.  19,  379-,Ian.  17,  395.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  b.  at  Cauca  in  :!46.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  camp ;  and  it  was  his  military  exploits 


which  induced  Gratian  to  accept  him  as  co-regent, 
and  leave  him  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 
Nevertheless,  he  exercised  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  religious  as  on  the  political  affairs  of  the 
realm.  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party,  and 
one  year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (Feb.  28, 
380)  he  issued  a  decree  which  declared  the  Nicene 
Confession  the  only  true  and  catholic  one,  and 
threatened  with  severe  punishment  any  devia- 
tions from  it.  Immediately  after  his  entrance  in 
Constantinople,  he  deposed  the  bishop,  Deniophi- 
lus,  one  of  the  leadeis  of  the  Ariaus,  and  ban- 
ished him  from  the  city;  and,  in  spite  of  the  riots 
of  the  Arian  populace,  he  gave  all  the  churches  of 
the  capital  to  the  orthodox,  and  put  a  lieavy  pen- 
alty on  the  celebration,  even  in  private,  of  Arian 
service.  In  .spring,  381,  he  convened  a  synod  in 
Constantinople,  —  the  second  oecumenical  council, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  picked  bishops. 
The  thirty-six  bishops  belonging  to  the  senii- 
Arian  group,  and  forming  the  party  of  IMace- 
donius,  were  at  once  brought  to  silence ;  and  the 
council  confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed,  adding  the 
new  clause  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  imperial  edicts  depriving  Christians 
who  relapsed  into  Paganism  of  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a  will,  or  inheriting  a  bequest,  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Maniclia-ans  unless  they  allowed 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  forbidding  the  Eunomians  and  the  Ari- 
ans  to  build  churches,  and  celebrate  service.  He 
also  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  reli- 
gious affairs  of  the  West,  especially  after  the 
overthrow  of  IMaximus  in  388,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Valentinian  II.,  and  still  more  especially 
after  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  of  Arbogast 
in  392,  and  the  establishment  of  Honorius.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Ambrose,  and  accepted  with 
meekness  a  very  severe  rebuke  from  him.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  Botericns, 
his  governor  in  Thessalonica,  he  allowed  over 
seven  thousand  mostly  innocent  people  to  be  mas- 
sacred (April,  390)  ;  but,  when  Ambrose  heard 
of  his  cruelty,  he  denied  the  emjieror  access  to 
the  church  until  due  penance  was  done.  In  Alex- 
andria he  ordered,  and  in  other  places  he  allowed, 
the  Pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed ;  and  ceitain 
forms  of  Pagan  worship  —  sacrifice,  investigation 
of  the  future,  etc.  —  he  absolutely  forbade,  even 
under  penalty  of  death.  See  Flechier:  ///.';- 
toire  de  Th.  le  Grand,  Paris,  1680;  P.  Erasmits 
MiiLLER:  Commetit.  de  7* /le.,  Gottingen,  1797- 
98 ;  SuFKKEN :  De  Theod.,  Lyons,  1828 ;  Gul- 
DENi'ENNiNG  u.  IsLAND :  Dcr  Kaiser  Theodosius 
der  Grosse.  Halle,  1878. 

THEODOTION.     See  Bible  Veusiox.s,  p.  281. 

THEODULPH,  surnamed  Aurelianensis,  one 
of  those  men  whom  Cliarlemagne  invited  from 
Italy  to  France  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art  in  the  latter  country.  He  was  probably 
a  Goth  Iw  descent.  He  came  to  Ganl  at  tlie 
latest  in  781,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Flenry,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Orleans,  where  he  died  in 
821.  His  literary  character  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Akuin.  He  was  a  ]X)et  and  a  theologian.  His 
tlieological  works  consist  of  minor  treatises :  De 
ordine  bnptismi.  De  spirilu  snncio,  etc..  and  capitu- 
laria  for  his  priests,  which  show  that  he  was  very 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  schools.     His 


THEOGNOSTUS. 
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poems  were  edited  bv  Sirmond,  Paris,  1040.  His 
collected  works  are  foumi  in  Micxf.  :  Pulr.  Lat., 
vol.  105.  [.See  II.  Hauen  :  Theo'lulji  episcopi 
Aurelianensis  de  iudicibui  versus  recognili,  Bern, 
1S8-'.  31  l.p.] 

THEOGNOSTUS  is  mentioned  by  Philippus 
of  Sida  as  b(.-ing  catechist  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century, 
tiee  Doi>wkll:  Dissert,  in  Iren.,  Oxford,  1089. 
According  to  Photius  (c.  106),  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Origen,  and  wrote  a  large  sjieculative 
work  on  tiie  general  scheme  of  loci.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  which  have  corae  down  to  us 
are  found  in  I'oirii  :  lUlii/u.  Sacr.,  iii.  p.  221. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANICA  is  the  name  of  a 
little  book  first  discovered  and  published  by 
Luther.  The  first  edition,  of  1510,  contains  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  work  :  but  the  sec- 
ond, of  151s,  is  complete,  and  bears  the  title  ICijn 
Deulsch  Theoloijia,  which  has  ever  since  contin- 
ued in  use.  Vl'herever  the  book  went,  it  made 
friends,  except  in  Uome,  where  it  was  put  on  the 
Index.  No  less  than  seventy  editions  of  it  have 
been  required  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  translated  into  High  and  Low  German, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  Walloon,  and  Latin. 
Up  to  our  day,  however,  all  editions  were  made 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  Luther  used ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  anotiier 
and  more  complete  manuscript  was  discovered  in 
Wurzburg,  and  publisiied  by  F.  Pfeiffer,  Stutt- 
gart, 1851,  :3d  ed.,  Ciutersloh,  1855.  [The  best 
EnglLsh  translation  is  that  by  .Susanna  Wink- 
worth,  London,  1851,  new  ed.  1874.]  It  is  not 
known  who  is  the  author  of  this  book ;  but  it 
api>ears  from  tiie  book  itself  that  he  was  a  priest, 
and  cuslos  in  the  Deulscli/ierrn-IIause  ia  Fraucfort, 
and  a  member  of  the  '"Friends  of  God."  The 
character  of  the  book  corresponds  closely  with 
that  of  the  works  of  Eckart,  Tauler,  and  .Suso, 
urging  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  .self,  with  all 
its  deceits  and  vanities,  in  order  to  better  fulfil 
the  will  of  God.  See  Lisco :  Die  IleiUlehre  der 
Theoloi/ia  Deulsch,  Stuttgart,  1857,  and  Pfeiffek 
(alxjve).  .Iir.lfS   llAMUIiKCiliU. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION.  Among  the  an- 
cient Ilelirews,  from  the  time  of  .Samuel  on,  there 
were  schools  of  the  projiliets,  in  which  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  olHce  of  public  instruction. 
(See  Edicatio.n  a.mo.no  the  Hehkews.)  The 
sons  of  priests  were  trained  in  the  temple  .service 
for  their  subseijuent  duties.  At  a  later  date  the 
.synagogues  were  the  schools  of  the  .lews.  The 
apostles  received  their  special  training,  first  in 
the  school  of  .lohn  the  Baptist,  and  then  in  that 
of  Christ.  Paul  alone  had  a  rabbinical  educition. 
The  nece.ssity  of  special  training  was  felt  earlv  in 
the  Christian  Church,  not  only  for  the  conduct 
of  worship,  but  the  opposition  of  error,  and, 
ibove  all,  the  Pagan  religion.  'I'he  first  instruc- 
tion w.-is  given,  probably,  in  the  local  churches, 
by  their  bishops;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  wcond 
century,  there  ev-led  at  .\lexan<lria  a  theolugical 
seminar)',  tlie  first  ol'  its  kin<l,  in  which  students 
were  drilled  in  Christian  a|Kilogetics,  and  guided 
in  the  study  of  the  .Scriptures.  It  is  known  as 
the  catechetical  .school  of  .Mexamlria.  Its  pri- 
mary puqiose  was  to  prepare  catechumens  for 
baptism  ;  but  it  answi-red  a  wiiler  design,  and 
lustnictcd  those  already  Christians.      Toe  first 


known  su|>erintcndent  of  this  school  is  Panticnus, 
but  the  most  famous  are  Clement  and  Origen. 
At  first  the  school  had  only  one  teacher,  then  two 
or  more,  but  without  fixed  salary  or  special 
buildings.  The  more  wealthy  pupils  paid  for 
tuition,  but  the  offer  was  often  declined.  The 
teachers  gave  instructions  in  their  dwellings,  gen- 
erally after  the  style  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Origen  established  a  similar  .school  at  Caisarea. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  put  an 
end  to  the  school  at  the  clo.se  of  the  fourth  century. 
Next  in  point  of  time  and  imixirtance  comes 
the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  founded  about 
290  by  the  presbyters  Dorotheus  and  Lucian. 
In  opposition  to  Alexandrian  allegorizing,  it  de- 
velojted  a  severe  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
Its  most  eminent  members  are  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsue.^tia,  and  Xestorius.  In  Edessa, 
Ephrem  .Syrus  (d.  378)  founded  a  school,  and 
continued  the  methods  of  Antioch.  It  furnished 
ministers  for  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 

In  the  West  the  priests  were  trained  in  clois- 
ters and  private  episcopal  schools.  The  Roman 
Church  has  continued  to  train  her  clergy  in  this 
fashion.  Several  of  the  most  le.irned  Fathers, 
such  as  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Xaziauzen,  and 
Augustine,  were  educated  m  heathen  schools, 
and  then  studied  theology,  either  in  ascetic  retire- 
ment or  under  some  distinguished  church-teacher. 
In  the  middle  age  the  cloister  schools  were  the 
sole  centres  of  learning  until  tlie  universities 
arose  at  Paris,  Oxford,  Cologne,  and  elsewhere. 
In  them  the  theological  faculty  ranked  first,  and 
dominated  the  others.  In  England,  .John  Wiclif 
I  (d.  13s  1)  had  a  .seminary  at  Oxford,  and  later  at 
1  Lutterworth,  in  which  he  trained  the  "  i>oor 
I  priests,"  who  disseminated  Lollard  doctrine  all 
i  over  the  land.  The  Reformers  were  university 
trained  men.  The  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  mo.st  denominations  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  education.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, theology  in  all  its  branches  is  tauglit  as 
a  department  of  the  university.  The  theologi- 
cal students  are  on  a  par  with  tho.se  of  the 
other  faculties.  The  professors  are  members  of 
the  university  corps,  but  constitute  a  separate 
faculty.  In  the  great  English  universities  those 
who  contemplate  entering  holy  orders  read  with 
a  professor,  and  are  examined  by  a  bisliop's  chap- 
lain. There  is  no  regular  theological  faculty, 
and  no  theological  department,  though  there  are 
theological  profes-sors.  Indei>endent  of  the  uni- 
versities, there  are,  however,  eighteen  theological 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
under  the  sni>ervision  of  bishops.  In  Scotland 
the  J^stablished  Church  has  regular  theological 
faculties  at  its  four  univei-sities, —  Ghusgow,  Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen.  The  Free 
Churcli  has  three  "theological  halls,"  as  they  are 
called,  —  at  Xew  College,  Edinburgli,  with  seven 
professors;  at  Glasgow,  with  four;  and  at  Aber- 
fleen,  with  four.  The  L'nited  Presbvterian  Church 
has  its  "liall"  at  Edinburgh,  with  /our  pmfe.ssors. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Englanil  havi'  a  ••  theological 
college"  in  London;  those  of  Ireland,  one  in  Bel- 
fjist,  and  another  in  I)<'rry.  The  Wi'sleyans  have 
in  Gn-at  Britain  seven  tlwological  Hchnnls,  the 
C'lngregatiiinalisls  fourteen,  thi>  Ba]>ti,sts  nine, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  twenly-six.  ,\ll  theso 
are  supported  by  volunUiry  subscriptions. 
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THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES,   Sketches    of 

(arrangfd  according  to  denominations,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  chronolojjically  under  each). 
Kach  sketcli  is  prepaied  by  a  professor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  institution.  Some  sketches  are  antici- 
pated in  earlier  arts. 

I.  Baptist.  (1)  Ha.milton  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  situated  in  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  a  suburban 
village  of  rare  beauty  and  healthfuluess,  distin- 
guished as  an  educational  centre  among  Baptists, 
where  in  one  system  of  schools  are  trained  one- 
tenth  of  all  ministerial  students  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States.  The  seminary  was 
founded  in  1819  by  far-sighted  pioneers,  who  were 
actuated  by  a  profound  conviction,  then  widely 
felt,  of  the  necessity  of  higher  education  for  the 
ministry.  It  is  the  oldest  Baptist  seminary  in 
the  country,  has  sent  out  the  largest  number  of 
students,  and,  by  reason  of  its  pronounced  reli- 
gious and  missionary  character,  has  been  most 
intimately  identified  with  the  history  and  growth 
of  American  Baptists  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
Its  impress  upon  alumni  is  claimed  to  show  the 
following  characteristics,  — a  biblical  theology,  an 
educative  pulpit,  a  missionary  spirit,  and  remarka- 
ble adaptation  to  the  varied  phases  of  real  life. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  six  departments 
under  as  many  regular  professors,  with  series  of 
lectures  by  other  eminent  scholars,  and  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  abundant  provision  for 
special  students.  The  seminary  owns  a  domain 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  on  which  are 
several  residences,  two  large  four-story  school- 
buildings,  and  a  site  for  another  finer  structure, 
which  IS  to  be  speedily  erected.  Its  financial 
condition  is  excellent.  Productive  funds  insure 
the  payment  of  all  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
Numerous  scholarships,  and  generous  contribu- 
tions from  the  churches,  provide  for  the  needs  of 
indigent  students.  Carefully  selected  working 
libraries  are  accessible,  to  the  extent  of  20,000 
volumes.  The  presidents  have  been.  Rev.  Drs. 
D.  Hascall,  N.  Kendrick,  J.  S.  Maginnis,  G.  W. 
Eaton,  and  E.  Dodge,  the  present  head.  The 
chairs  of  instruction  have  been  occupied  by  such 
eminent  teachers  as  Barnas  Sears,  Thomas  J. 
Conant,  Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  A.  X.  Arnold,  David 
Weston,  A.  M.  Beebee,  H.  Harvey,  and  W.  II. 

Maynard.  H.  S.   LOYD  (Secretary). 

(2)  Newton  Theological  Institution.  See 
art.  by  Dr.  Hovey,  vol.  ii.  p.  1642. 

(3)  Rochestek  Theological  Seminary.  — 
This  institution  was  established  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  in  1850.  It  is  supported  and  controlled  by 
Baptist  churches,  and  is  strictly  a  professional 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  seminary  has  no  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  University  of  Rochester, 
either  in  management  or  instruction,  though  both 
institutions  were  founded  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  largely  through  the  same  instrumentalities. 

The  influence  and  characteristics  of  the  semi- 
nary during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  liistory 
are  due,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  to 
Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  D.T).,  LL.D.,  for  many 
years  instructor  in  both  homiletics  and  system- 
atic theologj'.  Among  other  {>ast  instructors, 
are  included  Drs.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  Horatio  B. 
Hackett,  John  H.  Raymond,  Asahel  C.  Kendrick, 
and  George  W.  Northrup.     There  were  at  first 


only  two  professors.  There  are  now,  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  alone,  six  active  professors ;  viz., 
Rev.  Augustus  Strong,  D.D.  (since  1872  presi- 
dent). Rev.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  William  A. 
Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  T.  Harwood  Pattison, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Adelbert  S.  Coats,  and  Rev.  Benja- 
min O.  True. 

The  German  department,  altogether  distinct 
from  the  regular  English  course,  was  founded  in 
1854.  It  is  the  only  school  in  America  expressly 
designed  to  train  men  for  the  ministry  in  German 
Baptist  churches.  Since  1858  Rev.  Augustus 
Rauschenbusch,  a  pupil  of  Neauder,  has  had 
charge  of  this  department. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  seminary  has  been  the 
widely  separated  sections  of  country  from  which 
its  students  have  come,  and  to  which  they  have 
gone.  During  its  entire  history  of  thirty-two 
years,  about  eight  hundred  persons  have  entered 
the  institution.  They  have  come  from  sixty-five 
colleges,  and  from  forty-two  states  and  countries. 
Among  them  are  pastors  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Forty 
have  been  professors  in  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  and  about  the  same  number  have 
become  foreign  nussionaries.  Of  the  six  hundred 
students  connected  with  the  English  department, 
nearly  four  hundred  have  completed  the  full 
course,  including  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

For  several  years  the  financial  resources  of  the 
seminary  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  altogether 
disproportionate  to  its  usefulness.  In  1868  the 
funds  amounted  to  only  $100,000,  and  there  were 
no  permanent  buildings.  In  1869  Mr.  John  B. 
Trevor  was  the  largest  donor  of  Trevor  Hall,  a 
spacious  dormitory  building,  which  cost  842,000. 
In  1879  Rockefeller  Hall,  containing  convenient 
lecture-rooms,  a  chapel,  a  fire-proof  room  used 
as  a  library,  and  costing  $38,000,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Other  prominent 
benefactors  are  Messrs.  Jacob  F.  Wyckoff,  Joseph 
B.  Iloyt,  John  H.  Deane,  Charles  Pratt,  and 
James  O.  Pettengill.  At  present  the  invested 
funds  amount  to  about  8450,000.  The  land  and 
buildings  are  valued  at  $125,000. 

The  library,  numbering  nearly  20,000  volumeb, 
is  well  arranged,  and  ot  exceptional  value  for 
theological  study.  It  comprises  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Neander,  the  church  historian ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  $25,000,  the  timely  gift  of 
Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  has  been  esijended  in 
the  purchase  of  carefully  selected  works. 

Subscription  to  creeds  or  to  formal  statements 
of  doctrine  is  never  required  of  either  students  or 
instructors.  Persons  of  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations wlio  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  iiersonal 
religious  experience,  and  of  a  call  to  the  Cliristian 
ministry,  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
institution.  BEX.IAMIN   O.   TUfE  (ProfeBsor). 

(4)  The  Southekn  Baptist  Theological 
Seminakv  was  established  in  1859  at  Greenville, 
S.C,  and  removed  in  1877  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  plan  of  instruction  is  quite  peculiar,  all  the 
studies  being  elective.  In  1856  Rev.  James  P. 
Boyce,  D.D.,  in  a  published  address  entitled 
Three  Chanijes  in  our  Theological  Jiixlilulions,  urged 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  tlie  same  insti- 
tution to  give  the  most  extensive  and  thorough 
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theological  course  to  those  desiring  and  prepared  i 
for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  theological  | 
course  to  those  who  can  study  only  the  Knglish  : 
Scriptures,  and  also  opportunity  for  any  student 
to  select  special  studies  at  will.  This  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Bap- 
tist ministry,  wliich  includes  men  of  all  grades 
of  general  education. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  whole 
range  of  theological  study  was  divided  into  eight 
independent  schools,  some  of  them  having  two 
separate  departments  ;  as  Old-Testament  English 
and  Hebrew,  Xew-Testanient  English  and  Greek, 
Systematic  Theology  English  and  Latin.  Among 
these  schools  and  departments,  each  student  selects, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  professors,  according 
to  his  preparation,  and  the  number  of  years  he 
can  give  to  theological  studies.  Some  remain 
only  one  session  (of  eight  months) ;  others,  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years.  A  separate  diplo- 
ma is  given  in  each  school  to  those  who  have 
pursued  its  studies,  and  have  passed  very  thor- 
ough WTitten  examinations,  intermediate  and 
final.  Those  who  have  been  thus  graduated  in 
all  the  schools  receive  at  last  the  diploma  of 
" full  graduate  ;  "  and  those  graduated  in  all  ex- 
cept the  departments  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Theology,  receive  the  diploma  of  "  English  gradu- 
ate." Some  of  the  students  thus  pursue  an  un- 
usually extensive  course,  such  as  would  not  be 
possible  where  there  is  the  same  curriculum  for 
all.  It  is  noticed  that  all  alike  elect  to  attend 
the  "  English  "  classes  in  the  Bible  and  theology, 
the  most  scholarly  finding  these  highly  profitable 
along  with  their  more  erudite  studies. 

Beginning  in  1859  with  a  good  endowment 
(subscribed  by  Southern  planters)  and  a  large 
attendance,  the  semhiary  was  suspended,  180'J-6y, 
by  the  war,  and  began  again  in  1865  with  seven 
students  and  no  endowment,  the  private  bonds 
being  then  valueless.  It  has  lived,  through  great 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
attendance,  till,  in  l.S82-8:J,  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  students  from  twenty  dilVerent  States. 
The  invested  endowment  has  reached  over  8-00,- 
000,  besides  .iyO.OiJO  in  real  estate.  Most  of  this 
has  been  contributed  at  the  .Soutli,  but  several 
friend.s  in  N'ew-York  City  and  elsewhere  have 
given  very  generous  assistance. 

The  professors  have  been  James  P.  Boyce,  D.I), 
(since  1859),  chairman  of  the  faculty,  John  A. 
Broadus,  D.l).  (since  1859),  Basil  Xfanly,  D.O. 
(1859-71  and  since  1879),  Crawford  II.  Tov,  U.I). 
(1809-79),  William  II.  Whitsitt,  D.I),  (since 
187l'),  William  Williams,  D.I).  (18.J9-77,  when 
he  died),  Kev.  G.  W.  Kiggan,  assistant  instructor 
(since  1881).  .ItJItX   .\.   BUD.VIiTS    (l'rofe«iH.r). 

(5)  TiiK  Baptist  Tiieolooicai,  I'.nio.n,  lo- 
cated at  Chicago,  was  organized  in  ISfll},  its  object 
being  to  establish  and  sustain  a  theological  semi- 
nary. In  l.sti5  W.  W.  Cook  of  Whit.'liall,  N.Y., 
and  Lawrence  Barnes  and  Mial  Davis  of  liur- 
lingtoii,  V't.,  pledged  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  for  five  years,  for  the  supiwjrt  of  a  |)r<)fessor. 
Instruction  wius  given,  uniler  this  cncouragenieiit, 
to  about  one  ilozeii  students,  in  1800,  by  Dr.  X. 
Colver  and  Kev.  J.  C.  C.  Clark,  in  the  uuihliiig 
of  the  Chicago  University. 

Ill  September,  1800,  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.l)., 
fcafessor  of  church  historj'  in  the  Kocliester  The- 


ological Seminary,  was  invited  to  the  presidency, 
and  professorship  of  systematic  theolog^• ;  and 
Kev.  J.  B.  Jackson,  D.D.,  of  Albion,  N.V.,  was 
cho.seii  to  the  chair  of  church  history.  They 
accepted  the  apiK>intnieiits.  and  entered  on  their 
duties  in  October,  1807,  when  the  seminary  was 
fully  organized,  and  commenced  its  work  with 
twenty  students.  In  the  early  years  of  its  his- 
tory the  seminary  found  most  liberal  heljiers  in 
C.  iC.  llolden  and  C.  B.  (joodyear  of  Chicago,  and 
J.  Warren  Merrill  of  Boston.  In  1809  the  first 
seininary  building  was  erected  in  Chicago. 

In  1873  a  Scandinavian  department  was  organ- 
ized, under  the  care  of  Rev.  ,1.  A.  Edgren.  It 
began  with  four  students.  In  1882-83  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  twenty-eight. 

In  1877  the  institution  was  removed  to  Morgan 
Park,  a  suburb  eight  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Here  the  seminary  has  a  beautiful  site  of  five 
acres,  and  one  commodious  building.  It  is  pro- 
posed eventually  to  use  the  present  building  for 
dormitories  exclusively,  and  to  add  three  otliers, 
—  one  for  the  .Scandinavian  department,  one  for 
the  library,  and  one  for  chapel  and  lecture-rooms. 
Beside  the  teachers  already  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing professors  have  been  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty,—Rev.  A.  X.  Arnold,  D.D.,  Rev.  William 
Hague,  D.D.,  G.  W.  W'arren,  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell, 
D.l).,  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Morgan,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Boise,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  E.  B.  Hulbert,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  Rev.  X.  P.  Jensen. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Xorthrup  has  been  president  from 
the  beginning,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
seminary  with  distinguished  ability. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Bailey,  D.D.,  was  financial  secretary 
from  1807  to  187o,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
T.  W.  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  in  1876. 

The  growth  of  the  seminary  has  been  rapid 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  year  there  were 
twenty  students ;  the  second  year,  twenty-five ; 
and,  with  occasional  fluctuation,  this  rate  of  in- 
crease has  continued  Ihrtjugh  sixteen  years,  the 
number  of  students  in  l.ss2-8:i,  reaching  ninety- 
four.  Being  the  only  Baptist  theological  seminary 
ill  the  West,  it  seems  destined  to  attract  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  every  year. 

The  library  numbers  about  20,000  volumes,  and 
is  of  great  value. 

In  1880  the  endowment  of  the  seminary  was 
about  ^50,000.  In  18.S1  K.  Xelsoii  Blake  of  Chi- 
cago, long  a  mo.st  liberal  friend  of  the  institution^ 
subscribed  830.0011,  on  condition  that  the  amount 
be  increasc'd  to8100.lK)0.  The  effort  to  do  this  was 
successful.  Ill  1883  J.  1).  Rockefeller  of  Cleveland 
subscribed  8I0.11011,  on  similar  conditions.  The 
completion  of  this  .subscription  gives  the  seminary 
a  living  eiiddWiiient.      T.  W.  (iO(iI>HI-I':H:i>  (Si-c>). 

(0)  Cim/.i  u  TiiKoLooicAL  Seminaky.  See 
end  of  l.it.i   r. 

II.  Congregational.  (1)  A.ndovkh.  See  art. 
by  Professor  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

(2)  BA.Mioii  TiiKoi.ooiCAi.  Semi.vaiiv  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Miussachusetts 
ill  February,  1811.  ft  was  designeil  to  provide 
an  evangelical  ministry  for  the  .Stjite,  then  the 
District,  of  .Maine.  It  wius  originally  located  at 
Ilaiiipdeii  on  the  Penobscot  River,  where  it  Ix'gan 
its  work  in  October,  IslO.  The  founders  of  tJie 
seminary  had  especially  in  view  the  needs  of  stu- 
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dents  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry  without  a 
previous  college-training.  Accordingly  the  origi- 
nal course  ot  study  ocoujiied  four  years ;  the  first 
two  chiefly  devoted  to  literary  and  classical  stud- 
ies, and  the  last  two  to  the  strictly  theological 
branches.  In  ISJS  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Bangor,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Penob- 
scot, then  a  town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  ISJO  the  first  class,  numbering  six  students, 
was  graduated.  In  the  same  year  the  District  was 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  was  in  territory  laiger  than 
the  rest  of  Xew  England,  and  had  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  largely  of  Puritan  de- 
scent. In  1S27  the  classical  department  was  given 
up,  the  period  of  study  reduced  to  three  years,  and 
the  curriculum  made  similar  to  that  of  other  the- 
ological institutions  in  this  country. 

During  the  sixty-seven  years  of  its  existence, 
the  seminary  has  numbered  among  its  instructors 
not  a  few  men  eminent  for  piet}-,  scholarship,  and 
influence.  Not  to  speak  of  any  still  living,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  labors  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society;  the  scholarly  and 
accomplished  Leonard  Woods,  jun.,  afterwards 
president  of  Bowdoin  College ;  George  Shepard, 
so  widely  known  and  eminent  as  a  pulpit-orator ; 
and  Enoch  Pond,  to  whom,  more  to  than  any  other 
man,  the  success  of  the  institution  was  due,  and 
who  for  fifty  years  was  connected  with  it  as  pro- 
fessor and  president. 

The  seminary  has  sent  out  more  than  six  him- 
dred  graduates,  and  given  a  partial  theological 
education  to  nearly  two  hundred  more.  These 
men  have  made  a  faithfid  and  useful  body  of 
workers.  The  majority  of  them  are  still  living, 
and  are  at  their  posts  all  over  the  laud,  or  labor- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  in  pulpits  of  many  de- 
nominations and  every  grade  of  eminence. 

The  seminary  has  been  from  the  first  connected 
with  the  Congregational  denomination,  its  board 
of  trustees  and  faculty  being  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches.  Its  aim,  however,  has  al- 
waj's  been  practically  Christian,  rather  than  de- 
dominational.  Its  founders  favored  the  type  of 
theology  known  as  "Xew-England  theology,"  but 
Bangor  has  never  been  identified  with  anj'  par- 
ticular school  or  system.  At  present  the  semi- 
nary draws  its  students,  not  only  from  Maine  and 
other  parts  of  New  England,  but  also  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  e.speciaUv  the  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  faculty  as 
now  constituted  numbers  five  professors.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  ha,s  varied  from 
twenty  to  fifty.  L.  K.  STEAUXS  (Professor). 

(3)  New  H.wex  Divinity  School.  See 
Yale,  by  W.  L.  Kingsley,  vol.  iii. 

(4)  Theological  I.nstitute  ok  Conxecticut 
(now  usually  known  as  IIartfokd  Theologi- 
cal SEMixARY),the  fourth  in  age,  and  second  in 
number  of  students,  among  Congregational  semi- 
naries ill  the  United  States.  Established  in  1834 
at  East  Windsor  llill.  Conn. ;  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  building,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Tyler  (see  art.  Bexxet  Tyler),  tak- 
ing place  May  13.  Removed  to  H.^rtford  in  1S65, 
where  a  commo<lious  building  was  erected  through 
the  nmnificence  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer.  The 
•omer-stone  of  Ilosmer  Hall  was  laid  in  May, 


1879,  and  the  building  occupied  early  in  1880. 
The  appointments  and  arrangements  of  the  edi- 
fice are  admirably  adapted  for  its  purjKjse.  The 
library-building  is  connected  w  iih  the  main  hall ; 
the  chapel,  recitaliou-rooms,  dormitories,  dining- 
hall,  etc.,  are  under  the  same  roof ;  the  well- 
equipped  gj'mnasium  is  a  detached  building.  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institute,  see  art. 
Bex.vet  Tvlek.  The  Pastoral  Union  of  Con- 
necticut chooses  ten  trustees  annually  (since  18S0 
one-third  retire  each  year) ;  the  former  body  elects 
its  own  members,  who  are  required  to  subscribe 
its  creed,  to  which  the  professors  give  their  assent 
annually.  The  three  professors  first  chosen  were 
Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  Jonathan  Cogswell,  D.D., 
and  William  Thompson,  D.D.  The  last-named 
survives,  and  continued  in  active  sei-vice  until 
1881,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus.  There 
are  at  present  (1883)  five  active  professors,  an  in- 
structor in  nmsic  and  voice-building,  and  one  in 
gv'mnastics.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Carew 
foundation  is  given  each  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  amounts  to  495 : 
at  present  there  are  53  in  attendance.  Twenty- 
eight  graduates  have  become  foreign  missiona- 
ries. The  theological  position  of  the  seminary 
has  from  the  beginning  been  Calvinistic,  and  the 
creed  is  in  accordance  with  the  accredited  formu- 
laries of  New-England  Congregationalism.  The 
present  faculty  recognize,  more  fully  than  did 
the  founders  of  the  institute,  the  exegetical  and 
historical  point  of  view ;  but  the  doctrinal  result 
is  substantially  the  same.  The  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  are  probably  more  Augus- 
tinian  than  those  of  Dr.  Tyler;  and  the  entire 
range  of  theological  science  is  now  regarded,  in 
its  higher  unity,  as  centring  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  less  formal 
than  in  many  institutions,  —  fewer  lectures  and 
more  constant  drill,  together  with  a  greater  de- 
mand for  individual  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
students. 

The  chief  benefactor  of  the  seminary  has  been 
!Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer,  who  not  only  gave  the 
present  building,  and  endowed  the  chair  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  but  left  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  general  fund.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
institute,  annual  contributions  of  small  sums  were 
made  by  many  persons  wiio  were  in  sympathy  witli 
its  aims.  Recently  ^Ir.  Newton  Case  of  Hartford 
has  given  largely  to  increase  the  library,  which 
now  numbers  over  35,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
editions  of  ancient  codices,  early  printed  New 
Testaments,  patristic  literature,  and  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  collection  of  j>eriodical 
literature,  especially  of  missionary  intelligence,  is 
large  and  increasing.     M.  B.  EIDDLE  (I'rofceeor). 

(5)  Oberlix.  See  art.  by  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1G78. 

(6)  The  Chicago  Theological  Semixary 
dates  its  existence  from  the  fall  of  1851.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  four  denominational  seminaries 
located  at  Chicago,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  had  its 
origin  in  a  ileep  and  widespread  conviction  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  churches  of  the 
West  should  more  largely  provide  and  educate 
their  own  ministers.  After  several  preliminary 
conferences,  it  was  organized  Sept.  26,  1854,  by  a 
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convention,  called  for  that  purpose,  of  delegates 
from  the  Conj,'r(;j;ational  churches  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 
It  was  made  directly  resiionsiWe  to  the  cliurches 
by  being  placed  under  the  general  sui>ervision  of 
triennial  conventions,  composed  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministers,  and  one  delegate  from  each  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  These  triennial  conventions  elect 
the  board  of  twenty-four  directors  and  the  board 
of  twelve  visitors,  under  wliose  direct  control  the 
seminary  is  placed,  and  who,  by  the  requirements 
of  its  constitution,  must  be  members  of  some  Con- 
gregational church  witliin  the  bounds  of  its  con- 
stituency. The  meiiiliers  of  these  boards  hold  tlieir 
office  for  six  years,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  seminary  wjis  thus,  from  the  first,  under 
Congregational  control  ;  but  its  privileges  were 
equally  oi>en  to  students  from  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  A  .special  and  liberal  charter, 
exempting  all  the  property  of  the  seminary  from 
taxation,  was  secured  from  the  Stat«  of  Illinois, 
Feb.  15,  1854. 

The  institution  was  formally  opened  Oct.  6, 
1858,  with  two  professors  —  Professor  .Joseph 
Haven,  D.U.,  and  Professor  Samuel  C.  Bartlett, 
D.D.  — and  twentv-nine  students. 

Subsequently  fitlier  chairs  were  filled ;  and  the 
present  faculty  (1SS:J)  are:  — 

Rev.  F.  W.  FisK,  D.D.,  Wisconsin  Professor  of  Sacred 
Uhelnric. 

Kev.  J.  T.  HvDE,  D.n.,  Iowa  Professor  of  Xew-Tesla- 
tfifiit  Lilffiitur'-  and  Inti-rprettttion, 

Rev.  tl.  N.  HoAKUMAN,  D.D.,/«moi» /'/■o/cssoro/S'j/f- 
tumutie  Thfoiot/t/. 

Rev.  S.  IvKs  CuRTiss,  D.D.,  New-En<iland  Professor 
of  Old-T'slament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Rev.'G.  B.  WiLLCox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  of  Pasto- 
ral Thiot'iiDj  and  Special  Stmlles. 

Rev.  H.  McDiiNALn  .Scott,  B.D.,  Sieeelser  and  itichi- 
i/un  I'nfiasur  'if  Errlntin.iliriU  Ilistoni. 

Professor  .1.  K.  A.ntmony.  Instrm-iur  in  Klociition. 

Professor  (Ii-stav  A.  Zuuieeman,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man Department. 

A  special  course  of  study  is  provided  for  those, 
who,  though  not  .able  to  acquire  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, may  yet  possess  both  the  talents  and  piety 
requisite  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Also  a  Ger- 
man ilepartiuent  is  established,  giving  such  in- 
struction and  training,  additional  to  the  regular 
studies  of  the  seminan,-,  as  will  best  ((ualify  (ier- 
nian  students  to  jin-ach  I  lie  gosjiel  in  their  mother- 
ttmgue  as  well  as  in  Knglish. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  opening 
of  the  seminary,  ISIti  have  bei-n  under  instruction, 
and  243  have  graduated.  The  seminary-build- 
ings, Keyes  and  CariH-ntcr  Mails,  and  Hammond 
Liorary,  are  located  fronting  I'liion  Park,  Chi- 
cago, and  in  a<ldition  to  lecture-rooms,  chapel,  and 
library,  furnish  .study  and  dormitory  rooms  for 
nearly  a  iiundred  studmls. 

The  library  numlwrs  about  7,000  volumes,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  fire-proof  library- 
building,  immediate  t-fforts  will  be  m;tde  for  its 
enlargement.  .Seven  professorships  are  cstal)- 
lished,  which  are  in  part  or  fully  endowed  ;  also 
twenty-five  scholarships,  yielding  an  average  an- 
nual uicome  of  a  hundred  doll.-irs  each.  From 
these  and  other  educational  funds  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  of  annual  aid  is  given  to  tlip 
students  who  need  it. 


The  seminary  has  had  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
I  now  furnishes  to  theological  studeiit^i  ample  privi- 
!  leges  and  instructions.  With  its  able  faculty,  its 
'  central  position,  and  the  large  and  continually  in- 
I  creasing  number  of  churches  embraced  in  its  con- 
stituency, its  future  enlargement  and  usefulness 
are  assured.  There  is  no  reason  to  question,  that 
j  it  will  be  the  peer  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the 
land.        G.  f'.   F.  t*.VV.\ljE  (Si'creuiryaiid  Treiii!ur«;r). 

III.  Episcopalian.  (1)  The  Uenekal  Tueo- 
LOGicAL  Sk.misaky  iu  Xew  York  was  founded 
May  27,  1817,  by  the  (ieneral  Convention  of 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  the  I'nited 
States,  to  provide  a  school  for  the  education  of 
its  candidates  for  holv  orders,  whose  plan  and 
situation  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  church  in 
all  sections  of  the  countrv.  Bishop  Bowen  of 
South  Carolina.  Bi.shop  ^\  hite  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bishop  Ilobart  of  Xew  York,  were  most  ac- 
tive in  its  behalf.  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  two  latter  bisliops,  foreshadow- 
ing the  institution  and  its  several  profe.'isorships 
as  they  exist  to-dav,  it  was  opened  in  a  room  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,"  May  1,  1819.  The  first  pro- 
fessors were  the  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  D.I)., 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.  But  not- 
withstanding the  munificent  offer  by  Dr.  Clement 
C.  Moore,  of  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
now  stand,  and  the  efforts  of  a  large  committee, 
subscriptions  came  in  so  slowly,  that  the  General 
Convention,  in  1820,  removed  it  to  Xew  Ilavt-n, 
where  it  was  thought  it  might  be  supported  at 
less  expense  than  in  Xew  York.  That  this  was 
an  error  soon  made  itself  apparent;  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Sherred  of  New  York,  who  left  a 
noble  legacy  of  $00,000  to  a  seminary  to  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  gave  the  Convention  an  ojv 
portunity  to  bring  it  back  in  1822,  and  thus 
correct  a  mistake  which  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  its  continuing  a  general  institution.  It  was 
re-opened  in  a  building  belonging  to  Trinity 
School,  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Varick  Streets, 
in  Februarj-,  1822,  with  twenty-three  students 
and  six  professors.  The  constitution  laid  the 
fouiulation  of  a  widely  extended  .system  of  theo- 
logical instruction.  It  provided  not  only  for  the 
seminary  in  New  York,  but  for  branch  .schools 
under  its  control  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  its  board  of  trustees,  which  is  elected  in  part 
by  the  General  Convention  and  in  part  by  certain 
dioceses,  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  represented.  The  course  of  study  is  to 
l)e  jirescribed  by  the  House  of  Bi.sliops ;  and  e.ich 
bi.shop  is  not  only  es  njlirio  a  trustee,  but  a  visitor 
of  the  institution,  with  all  the  powers  tliaf  that 
involves.  Thus  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  rights, 
of  every  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  gen- 
eral seminary,  is  amply  secured  and  i>rutected. 

The  coriKM-stonc  of  the  first  buihling,  now- 
known  a.s  the  East  Building,  was  laiil  •July  28, 
182,'),  by  Bishop  White,  iu  the  presence  of  a  large 
a8.seinblage  of  clergy  and  citi/.eiis,  on  the  gnuind 
given  by  Dr.  Clement  C.  .Moore.  At  that  time 
the  site  was  an  appleorclianl  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  whicli  at  that  time  Mowed  a  little 
ea.it  of  the  present  Tenth  .\venue. 

In   I.SIM,  to  accominodiili'  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  sluileiitH,  a  second  building,  now  known  as 
the  West  Ituilding,  w.-is  erected. 
But  it  was  still  the  day  of  small  things  for  the 
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Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  citv.  The  large  fortuues  now  so  common 
were  then  uukuowu  ;  and,  in  common  with  all 
our  other  collegiate  institutions,  it  had  to  struggle 
to  do  its  work  with  a  very  small  and  insufficient 
endowmiMit,  but  always  with  the  unimpeachable 
record,  that  nol  a  dollar  of  Us  Irusl-funds  has  ever 
been  lost.  More  than  once  in  its  history,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  the  city,  heavy  assess- 
ments have  beenlaid  upon  it,  which  have  absorbed 
all  its  available  income;  and  had  not  the  pro- 
fessors, at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  some  of 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  city,  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  to  the  institution  without  remu- 
neration, its  trustees  would  have  been  compelled 
to  close  its  doors.  Thus  it  has  gone  on  steadily 
with  its  work,  until  its  graduates,  which  number 
more  than  a  thousand,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
leading  clergy  of  every  diocese  of  the  Episcopal 
Church :  and  on  the  roll-call  of  its  alumni  are  the 
names  of  more  than  thirty  honored  bishops,  scat- 
tered from  Shanghai  in  the  Far  East  to  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  in  the  Far  West. 

But  a  brighter  day  has  at  length  dawned  on  its 
history.  Renewed  interest  has  been  awakened 
among  its  old  friends,  and  new  ones  enlisted. 
Within  three  years,  the  office  of  dean  has  been 
made  permanent  by  a  liberal  foundation,  two  ad- 
ditional professorships  endowed,  provision  made 
by  Mr.  Tracy  R.  Edson  for  instruction  in  elocu- 
tion, a  fellowship  founded  by  Miss  Caroline  Tal- 
man  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  lectureship  similar 
to  the  Bamptou  Lectui'eship  in  England  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  George  A.  Jarvis,  aud  several 
handsome  additions  made  to  the  general  endow- 
ment. Encouraged  by  these  gifts,  and  liberal  do- 
nations for  building-purposes,  the  trustees  have 
recently  procured  from  Sir.  C.  C.  Haight,  archi- 
tect, a  plan  of  a  complete  series  of  buildings  for 
the  future  needs  of  the  institution.  They  are  to 
be  of  brownstone  and  brick,  and  in  design  similar 
to  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  so  arranged,  that  separate  portions  may 
be  erected  as  memorials ;  and  will,  when  finished, 
be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  firet,  which  is  to  be  called  Sherred  Hall,  in 
memory  of  an  early  benefactor  of  the  seminary, 
and  which  is  to  provide  six  ample  lecture-rooms, 
was  laid  May  10, 18S3.  And  already  the  fire-proof 
building  which  is  to  contain  the  valuaV)le  library 
has  been  promised,  on  condition  that  funds  shall 
be  provided  to  erect  the  dormitory  which  is  to 
connect  it  with  Sherred  Hall.  AVith  its  financial 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  very  able  committee,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  seminary  will  be 
amply  endowed  for  all  departments  of  its  work. 

The  students  that  have  been  matriculated  num- 
ber nearly  fourteen  hundred,  of  whom  about  a 
hundred  are  at  present  in  the  institution. 

The  library,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  some 
departments  of  theology,  contains  17,500  volumes, 
and  upwards  of  10,000  pamphlets.  It  is  open 
daUy,  from  ten  a.m.  to  five  p.m.,  for  the  use  of 
the  students,  and  others  who  wish  to  consult  its 
trea.sures. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  dean  and  six  pro- 
fessors, as  follows  :  — 

The  Rev.  EfGEKE  Aro.  Hoffman.  D.D.,  Dean. 
The  Rev.  \yiLLiAM  E.  Eige.nbrodt,  D.D.,  "Eugene 
A.  Hoffman  "  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 

Uhinilij,  etc. 
The  Rev.  Randall  C.  Hall,  D.D.,   "  Clement    C. 

iloore"  Professor  of  (he  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lan- 

yuages. 
The  Rev.  AyoKKW  Olts-ek,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Learning,  etc. 
The  Rev.  William  J.  Skabcrt,  D.D.,  "  Charles  and 

Elizabeth  Ludlow"  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Poli- 

tu  and  Lute. 
The  JRev.  Thomas  Richey,  D.D.,  "  St.  ifark's  Church 
in  (he  liowerie  "  Professor  of  Ei-clesiastical  History. 
The  Rev.  Francis  T.  RvssklL,  Instructor  in  ^ocu' 

tion. 

The  following  distinguished  men  have  filled  ite 
professorial  chairs  in  the  past,  —  Bishops  Brown- 
ell,  Hobart,  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  AVhittingham,  and 
Seymour;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Samuel 
F.  Jarvis,  Bird  Wilson,  John  D.  Ogilby,  Benja- 
min I.  Haight,  Samuel  R.  .Johnson,  Jlilo  Mahau, 
Samuel  Seabury,  William  Walton.  John  Murray 
Forbes,  aud  Francis  Vinton,  with  Clement  C. 
Moore,   LL.D.,  and   the   Hon.   Gulian    C.   Ver- 

planck.  E.  A.  HOFFMAN  (Dean). 

(2)  Virginia,  Protestant-Episcopal  Theo- 
LOG1C.A.L  Semixary  OF.  See  art.  by  Professor 
Packard,  vol.  iii. 

(3)  The  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  at 
Middletowu,  Conn.  —  This  school  takes  its  name 
from  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  in  1728,  with 
the  hope  of  founding  an  American  college,  and 
who  resided  some  two  yeai-s  at  Xewport,  R.I. 
It  was  originally  a  department  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford ;  but  in  1854  it  was  proj)osed  to  erect 
it  into  an  independent  institution.  An  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained  for  it  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Coimecticut;  and  with  its  own  board  of 
trustees  it  was  located  at  Middletown,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  The  first  class  which  grad- 
uated from  it  dates  from  18.50.  and  the  number 
of  its  alumni  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Its  patrons  have  so  far  endowed  it,  that  it 
now  maintains  five  professors,  and  has  a  library 
amoimting  to  17,000  volumes.  Of  course  its  in- 
struction is  Episcopal ;  but  it  would  not  deny  its 
privileges  to  a  sincere  student  of  any  denomina- 
tion who  desired  to  listen  to  the  teaching  given,  and 
to  enjoy  its  opportunities  for  reading  and  medi- 
tation. For  religious  services,  its  chapel,  which 
is  a  very  commodious  and  beautiful  building, 
is  open  twice  daily, — at  nine  a.m.  and  five  p.m. 
On  Sundays  the  Holy  Communion  is  adminis- 
tered, and  sermons  are  occasionally  delivered  by 
the  professors.  The  parish  church  is  hard  by, 
and  on  Sunday  the  students  frequently  go  there. 
There  are  professorships  of  doctrinal  theology 
and  the  prayer-book,  of  church  history,  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  of  the  Christian  evidences 
and  homiletics,  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  aud  of 
elocution.  Tlie  students  are  expected,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  deliver  written  and  extempore  ser- 
mons. The  period  of  study  compri.ses  between 
eight  and  nine  months,  with  short  recesses  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  school  oj>ens  the 
second  Thursday  in  September.  Tuition  and 
room-rent  free.  Aid  is  extended  to  those  who 
need  it,  under  terms  made  known  on  application 

to  the  dean.  T.  W.  COIT  (ProfesMr). 

(4)  The  Divinity  School  of  the  Prote*- 
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taxt-Kpiscopal  Church  in  Philadelphia. — 
This  school  is  situated  on  Woodland  .\ venue  and 
Fiftieth  Street,  just  on  the  south-west  edpe  of  the 
city,  less  than  three  miles  from  the  City  Hall  and 
the  depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad :  which 
are  at  Penn  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
is  conveniently  reached  either  by  the  steam-cars, 
from  the  P'^insylvania  depot,  or  by  horse-cars, 
from  Clii'stimt  Street. 

Its  present  liuiltlings  were  erected  in  1882.  They 
are  situateil  on  an  elevated  plateau,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  They  oc- 
cupy a  lot  of  ground  with  an  area  of  several  acres, 
fronting  on  the  avenue,  and  having  a  fine  old  oak- 
grove  in  the  rear.  They  are  of  three  stories,  con- 
structed of  stone,  consisting  of  a  centre  building 
and  two  wings.  They  are  supplied  with  ga.s,  and 
warmed  by  steam  throughout,  with  grates  also  in 
most  of  the  rooms.  In  one  wing  is  the  kitchen 
department  with  laundry  attached,  and  a  dining- 
room  for  the  students,  also  a  gjmnasium  and 
bowling-alleys.  In  the  other  wing  there  are  ac- 
commodations for  the  dean  and  his  familj-.  There 
are  also  a  reception-room,  a  reading-room,  five  or 
six  convenient  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  forty 
students.  The  chapel  is  not  yet  built ;  but  funds 
are  already  provided  for  its  erection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  large  and  commodious  room  is  fitted 
up  for  a  chapel  in  the  present  buildings. 

An  informal  training-school  for  candidates  for 
the  ministry  li.ad  existed  for  two  or  three  years 
before  IStJO,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  late  Bishop 
-■Monzo  Potter.  Upon  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  coiisetjuent  closing  of  the  Epis- 
copal seminary  at  .-Vlexaudria,  Va..  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  establish  in  Philadelphia  a  fully 
equipped  theological  seminary  or  divinity  school. 
Funils  were  procured,  professors  were  ai)ix)inted, 
and  in  1862  the  school  was  incorporated. 

Tliere  are  five  professors  of  .is  many  depart- 
ments, including  the  instructor  in  Hebrew  ;  viz., 
of  biblical  learning,  Kev.  Dr.  H.are;  of  system- 
atic divinity,  Kev.  Dr.  (loodwin;  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  Uev.  D.  Butler ;  of  homiletics  and  pas- 
toral care,  Kev.  Dr.  Meier-.Smith ;  and  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  Kev.  Mr.  Du  Bois. 

The  school  has  had  students  from  Canada,  the 
West  Indie.s,  Liberia,  and  fro;n  almost  all  parts  of 
the  rnit<-d  States,  though  very  few  from  the  .South- 
ern States  i>roper'  which  is  quite  natural,  as  of 
course  none  came  from  them  iluring  the  war,  : 
and  at  its  close  the  .Mexamlria  seminary  was  re- j 
opened.  Out  of  nearly  three  liundre<r students  j 
matriculateil,  its  grailuated  ainmni  number  not 
quite  two  himdred;  of  whom  two  are  bishops,  and  ] 
two  others  have  declined  the  episoopat*-.  Tha  num- 
ber of  its  students,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  very  large,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  the  Kpiscop.il  Church,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country  ;  and,  had  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  .\|exan<lria  seminary  Iwen  anticipated, 
this  school  might,  p<'rhap8,  never  have  been  estalv 
lished. 

The  institution  is  well  endowed.  Three  of  its 
professorships  have  indejiendent  foundations,  and  1 
it  has  already  a  very  valuable  library  of  some 
8,(M)0  vnlumes.  | 

As  to  its  ecclesiastical  position,  it  is  that  of 
moderate  Kpiscopacy  an<l  conservative  Church-  ' 
manship.    It  is  liberal  and  evangelical  in  it*  teach- ' 


ing,  adhering  to  the  standards  of  the  church's 
doctrine,  but  committed  to  no  particular  school 
or  party.  I).\XIEL  H.  GOODWIN   (rrofcooor). 

(5)  The  Episcopal  Theological  School 
OF  >Iassachcsetts,  in  Cambridge.  —  This  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1867  by  the  gift  of 
8100,000,  by  the  l.ate  B.  T.  Reed  of  Boston.  It 
was  the  result  of  an  often  expres.sed  feeling,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  .seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cambridge,  both  to  exert  an  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  ministry  upon  the  many  young 
men  there,  and  also  to  embrace  the  advantages 
there  offered  for  study.  The  school  was  incor- 
porated at  once,  with  a  liberal  charter,  empower- 
ing it  to  confer  degrees,  and  also  prescribing  for 
its  government  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Visitors.  .\  staff  of  four 
professors  w.is  secured,  with  the  late  Rev.  J.  S. 
Stone,  D.D.,  as  dean  :  and  the  institution  entered 
upon  a  career  which  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of 
it-s  friends.  So  far,  there  are  seventy-five  alumni, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  at  work 
in  equally  varied  localities.  The  course  of  study 
covers  three  years,  and  embraces  the  branches 
prescribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  it  is 
sought  to  study  them  in  a  more  advanced  manner 
than  h.as  been  usual,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
progress  in  scholarship.  In  accordance  with  this, 
admission  is  restricted  to  bachelors  of  arts,  or 
those  who  submit  to  an  equivalent  exaiiiination  ; 
and  superior  scholarship  is  rewarded  by  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  iliviuity. 

There  is  no  organic  connection  with  Harvard 
L'liiversity ;  but  the  nearness  of  that  institution 
brings  manifest  advantages,  and  the  chajiel  of 
the  school  is  the  usual  place  of  worship  of  such 
Episcopalian  students  as  are  in  Cambridge  on 
Sunday. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the  recep- 
tion of  munificent  gifts:  as  follows,  St.  John's 
Memorial  Chapel,  from  the  late  K.  M.  Ma,son  ; 
Lawrence  Hall  (the  dormitory,  for  forty  student"), 
from  .\inos  A.  Lawrence;  Keid  Hall  (for  library 
and  cla.ss-rooms),  from  the  founder:  Burnham 
Hall  (the  refectory),  from  J.  A.  Burnham.  .\dding 
to  these  the  original  fund  and  a  legacy  of  R.  M. 
.Mason,  and  also  suKscripl  inns  for  annual  expenses, 
the  total  value  of  gifts,  hitherto,  exceeds  $l:!(l,0(lO. 
Besides  this,  the  school  has  a  reversionary  inter- 
est in  the  estate  of  the  fouiuler,  which  will  render 
it  one  of  the  most  amply  endowed  .seminaries  in 

the  land.  (l.  Z.MmfsKIE   (ill.W  (rmfcMor). 

IV.  Lutheran.    (1)The  Thkoi.ogical  Skmi- 

.SARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  SV-Nlin  OF  THE  EVAN- 
GELICAL Ia'theran  Chcrcii  in  the  I'nitei) 
States,  (ietlysburg.  Penn.  —  The  founding  of  a 
theological  seminary  engage<l  the  attention  of  the 
General  Sjniod  at  its  first  convention  in  1S2(1. 
The  realization  of  this  effort  wa.s,  howi'ver,  not 
attained  till  a  few  vears  later,  when  Kev.  .S.  S. 
Schniiicker  of  Xew  ,\larket,  \'n.,  urged  ujion  the 
.Syniid  of  Marylaml  and  Virginia  the  enlargement 
of  his  ]irivate  theological  school  into  a  general 
institutiiin  for  the  church.  -Vt  the  meeting  of 
this  body  in  1S'J.'>.  Ii<'  and  the  Kevs.  Charles  P. 
Kraiitli  anil  Benjamin  Kurtz  wi're  ajipointed  a 
cr)mniittee  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  imniedinte  es- 
tablishnient  of  surli  an  institutiiin  :  and  the  action 
of  this  coiniiiittee  was  the  same  year  aili>]>ted.  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  (General  Synod  con- 
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▼ened  at  Frederick,  Md.  The  General  Synod 
appointed  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  elected  , 
the  first  professor,  Ixev.  S.  S.  Sclimucker.  The 
riglit  of  electing  professors  was  thenceforth  vested 
exclusively  in  the  board  of  directors,  who  are  i 
chosen  by  such  synods,  in  connection  with  the 
General  Synod,  to  patronize  the  seminary,  and 
contribute  to  its  support.  An  official  connection 
with  the  General  Synod  is  maintained,  and  this 
continues  the  only  theological  school  sustaining  : 
such  a  relation. 

The  board  at  its  first  meeting  selected  Get-  | 
tysburg,  Penn.,  as  the  location ;  and  Professor ' 
Schmucker  was  inaugurated,  and  active  opera- 
tions begun,  in  September,  1826.  Although  de- 1 
signed  for  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  seminary  encountered  strong  I 
prejudices  and  open  hostility  from  the  Luther- 
ans not  connected  with  the  General  Synod.  It 
had  consequently  to  struggle  for  years  with  formi- 
dable difficulties;  and,  in  view  of  prevailing  divis- 
ions, it  has  never  commanded  the  support  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  community.  The  doctrinal  basis 
recognizes  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Smaller  Catechism  of  Luther  as  "a  correct  exhi- 
bition of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word 
of  God."  The  spirit  of  the  institution  has  always 
been  in  substantial  accord  with  the  general  type 
of  American  Christianity.  Over  six  hundred 
students  are  enrolled  among  its  alumni.  The 
second  professor,  E.  L.  Hazelius,  D.D.,  was  elected 
in  1830.  Since  that  time,  H.  L  Smith,  D.D.,  C.  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.,  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  J.  A.  Brown, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  have  been 
incumbents  of  the  different  chairs.  The  present 
faculty  consists  of  C.  A.  Stork,  D.D.,  C.  A.  Hay, 
D.D.,"E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  and  J.  G.  Morris,  D.D., 
LL.D.  The  library  numbers  11,000  volumes.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  about  iJlOOjOOO,  and  the 
real  estate  is  estimated  at  850,000. 

The  Holnian  Lecture  is  a  foundation,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  devoted  to  an  annual  lecture  on 
one  of  the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  The  Rice  Lecture  is  a 
foundation  providing  for  an  annual  lecture  on 
"  Methods  of  Ministerial  Work."  Special  provis- 
ion has  always  been  made  for  indigent  students, 
and  scholarships  covering  the  expenses  of  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  faculty.  A  full  History  of  this  seminary,  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  is  contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  The 
Quarterly  Review  of    the   Evangelical    Lutheran 

Church.  E.  J.  WOLF  CProfcseor). 

('J)  Concordia  Seminary  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
other  States,  the  largest  Lutheran  body  in  Amer- 
ica. In  it  young  men  who  have  passed  through 
a  gymnasium  (college),  and  are  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  are  taught  theology 
according  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions  (Concordia 
of  1580).  The  school  was  founded  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  183SI  by  a  number  of  Lutheran 
theologians  (among  them  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Wal- 
ther),  in  the  midst  of  a  .settlement  of  German 
Lutherans  that  had  emigrated  the  same  year 
from  Saxony  in  Germany.  At  first  it  comprised 
a  gymnasium  and  a  theological  seminary,  and  in 
1849  was  removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  granted  by  the  Lutheran  congre- 


gations of  Perry  County  and  St.  Louis,  that  had 
hitherto  supported  the  same,  to  the  aforesaid 
synod,  whicli  had  been  organized  in  1847.  In 
1853  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  In  1861  the  gymnasium  was 
separated  from  the  theological  seminar}',  and  re- 
moved to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  it  still  flour- 
ishes; and  a  so-called  practical  seminary,  owned 
by  the  synod  at  Fort  Wavne,  was  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  and  combined  w  itlj  the  Concordia  Semi- 
narj-.  In  1875,  however,  the  Practical  Seminary 
was  remo\ed  to  Springfield,  111.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  about  four  hundred  Lutheran  ministers 
have  in  this  institution  (Concordia  Seminary) 
received  a  thorough  theological  education,  not  in- 
cluding tliose  of  the  Practical  Seminary.  The  old 
building,  erected  during  the  years  between  1850 
and  1857,  was  taken  down  in  1882,  and  a  new, 
large,  splendid  edifice  erected,  the  dedication  of 
which  took  place  Sept.  9  and  10, 1883,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  fifteen  thousand  people.  Addresses  were 
made  in  German,  English,  and  Latin.  The  facul- 
ty at  present  consists  of  five  professors  and  one 
assistant.  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  the  first  theologi- 
cal professor  since  the  removal  of  the  institution  to 
St.  Louis,  is  still  its  venerable  president.  The  lan- 
guages used  in  the  lectures  are  the  Latin,  German, 
and  English.  The  regular  course,  requiring  three 
years,  embraces  logic,  metaphysics,  encyclopaedia 
and  methodology,  isagogics,  hermeneutics,  exege- 
sis and  cursory  reading  of  the  original  text,  dog- 
matics (including  ethics  and  polemics),  symbolics, 
church  histoi-}-  (including  history  of  doctrines, 
patristics,  and  archaeology),  catechetics  and  bomi- 
I  letics  with  practical  exercises,  pastoral  theology, 
reading  of  select  works  of  the  Fathers,  of  English 
I  classical  and  recent  theological  writers,  debates  in 
i  Latin  and  English.  Tuition  is  free.  The  iustitu- 
j  tion  is  entirely  sustained  by  sjTiod  :  the  students 
I  also,  if  poor,  are  liberally  supported  by  the  congre- 
j  gations.  The  present  number  of  students  is  103. 
The  library  contains  about  5,500  volumes,  mostly 

I  theological"  works.  M.   GUSTHER   (Profeeeor). 

I  (3)  The  Theological  Se.minary  of  the 
!  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadel- 
[  phia.  —  In  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  by 
I  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Jlinisterium  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  adjacent  States,  at  its  meeting  in 
Pottstown,  Penn.,  Aug.  25,  1864,  and  at  a  special 
'  meeting  held  at  Alleutowu,  Penn.,  July  26  aiid 
27,  1864,  this  seminary,  after  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  election  of  the 
faculty  (Rev.  Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann, 
C.  P."  Krauth,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  G.  F.  Krolel), 
began  operations  Oct.  5,  1S64,  which  since  that 
time  have  been  regularly  continued.  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  seminary,  other  Lutheran  sjTiods, 
uniting  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States  in  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  have  a  pro  rata  re)ireseu- 
tation,  a  right  of  which  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  now  avails 
itself.  The  seminary  has  sent  out  up  to  this 
time  more  than  two  hundred  graduates;  whilst 
a  considerable  number  of  students  of  various 
denominations  gratuitously  received  instruction 
without  graduating.  The  character  of  this  semi- 
nary is  clearly  indicated  by  the  official  declara- 
tion, "that  this  institution  shall  be  devoted  to 
,  the  interests  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
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•of  the  L'liited  StaUfs,  and  that  its  doctrinal  char- 
acter shall  be  unreservedly  and  unalterably  based 
on  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church."  Of  like  tenor  is  the  attirmation 
demanded  of  the  professors  before  entering  upon 
their  duties.  Instruction  is  imparted  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  and  German  languages, 
the  large  field  of  lalior  providentially  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Lutheran  Church  requiring  at  the 
present  time  both  those  languages  in  I'ennsylvania 
and  in  distant  parts.  Those  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission as  students  must  have  graduated  at  a 
college,  or  el.se  have  acquired  in  some  literary  in- 
stitution an  education  of  a  similar  character.  The 
Kev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Seis.s,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Conununion  at  Philadelphia,  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  faculty  consists  at 
present  of  the  Rev.  Urs.  C.  W.  Schaeffer  (chair- 
man), W.  J.  Mann,  A.  Spaeth,  and  II.  E.  Jacobs. 
Dr.  Krauth  died  on  Jan.  2,  1883.     See  the  arts. 

SCH.\EFKER,  Kk.\I.Th].      W.  J.  M.VXX  (ProfcsBOr). 

V.  Methodist.  (1)  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute. —  This  institution  is  a  theological  semi- 
nary, under  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  the 
Western  Conferences  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  located  at  Evanstou,  111.,  ten  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  was  opened  provisionally 
in  lb5G,  but  was  regularly  organized,  under  a 
charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  the 
year  following.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  its 
trustees  are  empowered  to  accept  and  hold  trust- 
funds  of  any  kind;  and  the  real  property  of  the 
institute  is  forever  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
professors  elected  in  1850  were  the  Kev.  .John 
Dempster,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  D.D.  They  were 
•co-ordinate  in  rank,  the  senior  in  otfice  acting  as 
president  of  the  faculty.  Subsequently  the  Rev. 
Miner  Ravniond,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  D.  Ilem- 
enway,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William  X.  Xinde,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Ridgaway,  D.D.,  were  add- 
ed to  the  faculty.  In  1.S79  Professor  William  X. 
Xinde,  D.D.,  was  elected  president.  The  course 
of  study  is  strictly  biblical  and  theological,  and 
continues  three  years.  Instruction  is  largely  by 
lectures,  written  and  oral ;  but  text-books  as  syl- 
labu.s-work  are  in  use.  The  institute  confers  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  upon  graduates  of 
colleges  who  complete  its  course.  Others,  who 
have  not  enjoyed  a  collegiate  training,  are  admit- 
ted to  its  cla.sse8,  and  on  tiie  completion  of  the 
course  are  granted  a  diploma.  The  scliool  is  sus- 
tained chielly  by  income  from  proi)erties  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  bequeathed  as  a  perpetual  foun- 
dation by  the  Lite  Airs.  Eliza  Garrett,  from  whom 
its  name  is  derived.  Their  present  value  is  esti- 
mated at  •■*3UO,()00,  yielding  an  income  in  1883  of 
925, 'JOU.  Against  this  there  is  a  mortgage-debt 
of  $25,000,  which  is  more  than  covered  by  sub- 
scriptions. The  corporation  own  a  fine  educa- 
tion.-il  building  in  Evanston,  containing  a  chapel, 
library,  lecture-rooms,  and  dormitories  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  hundred  students.  .Since  the 
organization  of  the  school,  it  has  sent  forth  more 
than  three  hundred  graduates,  while  nearly  twelve 
hundred  students  have  fully  or  partially  shared 
its  advantages.  Far  the  larger  jiart  of  those  now 
surviving  continue  preiiching  the  gospel,  and  are 
held  in  worthy  estimation  us  alumni  of  the  in- 
atitutiou.     Xot  a  few  have  attained  promiuenco 


in  tlie  church  as  preachers  and  pastors,  foreign 
I  missionaries,  and  presidents  and  professors  of 
colleges  and  seminaries.  The  catalogue  for  1883 
shows  an  attendance  of  a  hundred  and  three,  w  ith 
a  graduating-clasa  of  twenty-eiglit.  The  insti- 
tute holds  a  general  relation  of  sympathy  with 
the  Methodist  colleges  of  the  West,  two  of  which 
—  the  North-western  University  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  Chaddock  College  of  Quincv,  111.  —  liave 
formally  adopted  it  as  their  theological  depart- 
ment. W.  X.  NIXDK   {1'rei.idcnl). 

(2)  Dkew  .    See  art.  by  Profesj>or  G.  R.  Crooks. 

(3)  Vaxdekuilt.  See  art.  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Tillett.     (i)  Boston.     See  Appendix. 

VI.   Presbyterian.     (1)  Pui.ncetox.     See  art. 

(2)  U.MoN  Theological  Semixaicv  (Va.)  of 
tiie  PuEsiiVTEKiAN  CiiiKCii.  —  Both  Liberty 
Hall  Academy  in  Lexington,  Rockbridge,  Va., 
and  Ilampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward, 
Va.,  were  founded  by  the  I'resbyterians  of  that 
State,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  an 
educated  ministry.  The  former  still  exists  as 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  the  latter  as  a 
well-endowed  college.  Its  president  was  also 
teacher  of  the  students  of  divinity.  The  semi- 
nary at  Princeton  having  been  founded  in  1811, 
the  synod  of  Virginia  in  1812  reformed  its  theo- 
logical school  as  a  department  of  the  college, 
with  the  Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  the  college-president, 
as  its  professor.  Between  that  date  and  1820, 
when  he  died,  about  thirty  licentiates  went  from 
it  into  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hoge  was  followed,  as 
president  of  the  college,  by  a  layman  (Jonathan 
P.  Cushing,  Esq.).  The  wants  of  the  churches 
were  rapidly  increasing:  hence  the  old  Hanover 
presbytery  resolved,  under  the  advice  of  the  great 
John  Holt  Rice,  D.D.,  to  create  a  seminary  dis- 
tinct from  the  college.  Without  buildings  or 
endowments,  he  commenced  his  instructions  with 
three  students,  Jan.  1,  1824.  Funds  were  rapidly 
raised  for  endowments ;  and  in  1826  the  General 
Assembly  took  the  seminary  under  its  care,  and 
its  trustees  took  charge  of  the  funds.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  synods  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
a.ssenibly,  took  the  place  of  the  Hanover  presby- 
tery in  governing  the  seminary  ;  and  to  commemo- 
rate this  copartnership  its  name  wiis  changed  to 
Union  Seminary.  At  the  premature  and  re- 
gretted death  of  Dr.  Rice,  in  lh31,  it  had  acquired 
buildings,  a  library,  three  prof<'8Sor8,  arul  forty- 
eight  students.  Dr.  Rice  w;us  succeeded  its  presi- 
dent by  Dr.  (ieorge  A.  Baxter,  from  l^-iJ  to  1811. 
The  death  of  the  founder,  .-ind  the  "Old  and  New 
School  controversy,"  together  with  the  great  in- 
dustrial depression  of  the  country  under  o]ipres8- 
ive  Federal  laws,  gave  a  serious  check  to  its 
prosjHM-ity.  In  1811  Dr.  Sanmel  B.  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  seminary,  ami  professor 
of  systematic  theology.  In  1851  tlie  endowment 
of  a  fourth  chair  wa,s  complet*'d,  and  tlie  designed 
organization  of  the  .seminary  realized.  Sinco 
then  there  have  been  four  profe.ssors,  —  one  of 
systematic,  j)olemie,  and  piustoral  theology;  ono 
of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  and  lit- 
erature; one  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity; 
one  of  biblical  literatiin-  an<l  New-Testament 
interpretation.  The  scheme  of  the  seiuinnry  ia 
thoroughly  biblical.  The  Bible  is  the  chief  c\ai» 
book  iu  all  departments,  and  every  profensor  kl 
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required  to  expound  some  parts  of  it  from  the 
original. 

The  seminary  is  now  governed  jointh-  by  the 
synods  of  N'irgiuia  and  iNorth  Caiolina,  through 
a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  but  under  the 
superior  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
whom  annual  reports  must  be  made,  and  which 
exercises  a  vtlo-jiower  over  the  election  of  pro- 
fessore  and  over  all  changes  in  its  constitution 
and  plan.  The  property  of  the  seminary  consists 
of  about  fort)-  acres  of  land,  with  good  buildings 
for  seventj--five  students  and  four  professors,  a 
handsome  cliapel  and  a  superior  library-building, 
and  endowments  of  •?2.50,()00  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  and  twenty-five  scholarships.  The 
library,  which  is  unusually  select,  numbers  12,000 
volumes. 

The  seminary  has  had,  since  its  separation 
from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  the  following  pro- 
fessors •  — 

In  Theolouy.  — Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  1824-31;  Dr. 
George  A.  Baxter,  1831-41 ;  Dr.  Sasic-el  B.  Wii.son, 
1841-59;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dahxev,  18oy-83. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pvlity.  —  Dr.  Stephen 
Taylor,  18.35-38;  Dr.  Sajitel  L.  Graham,  1838-51; 
Dr.  Rohert  L.  Dabnev,  1853-59;  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Peck,  IStH)-. 

Ill  Ikbreic  Literature,  etc.  —  Hiram  P.  Goodrich, 
D.D.,  1830-39;  Samiel  L.  Graham,  D.D.,  1839-49; 
Fr.A-vcis  S.  Sa-mpson,  D.D.,  1849-54;  Benjamin  M. 
Smith,  D.D.  1854-. 

In  Biblical  Literature  and  2feip- Testament  Interpreta- 
tion.—William  J.  Hoge,  D.D.,  1856-59;  Henry  C. 
Alexander,  D.D.,  18(jO-. 

The  seminary  was  also  served  in  this  depart- 
ment by  the  following  gentlemen  as  tutors : 
Elisha  Ballantine,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Francis 
S.  Sampson,  Dabney  C.  Harrison,  and  Thomas 
A\niarey.  The  largest  number  of  students  ever 
collected  in  the  seminary  in  one  session  was 
seventy-four:  the  number  this  session  (1S82-83) 

is  fifty-six.  R.  L.  DABXEY  (Profeseor). 

(3)  AuBCRX.  See  art. by  Professor  S.M.  Hop- 
kins, vol.  i.  p.  169. 

(i)  Western  Theological  Seminary.  See 
art.  Dy  Professor  S.  J.  A^'ilson,  vol.  iii. 

(5)  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  — 
The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  whose 
seat  is  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  SouUi  Caro- 
lina, was  established  in  the  year  1828,  under  the 
corporate  title  "  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia."  When, 
several  years  later,  the  synod  thus  named  was 
divided  into  the  two  synods  of  South  Carolina 
and  of  Georgia,  an  equal  share  in  its  manage- 
ment was  continued  to  each.  In  1857  the  synod 
of  Alabama  accept<-d  a  joint  interest  in  its  con- 
trol, witl)  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
belonged  to  either  of  the  others.  These  three 
ecclesiastical  bodies  were  empowered  to  elect  a 
board  of  directors,  that  should  meet  and  act  in 
common,  under  a  written  con.stitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  seminai^  at  Princeton  ;  the  professors 
being  chosen,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  by  the 
synods  themselves  in  rotation.  In  1863  the  semi- 
aarj-  was  transferred  to  tlie  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  whicli  body  (its  leg.il  title 
altered  in  1865  so  .is  to  read  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States)   still   governs   it ;    the   single   limitation 


being,  that  its  locality  cannot  be  changed  unless 
by  the  consent  of  the  transferring  synods. 

Including  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  pro- 
fessorships, legacies,  scholarships,  real  estate,  and 
library,  the  property  of  this  institution  at  the 
date  of  the  transfer  was  valued  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  6278,000.  The  civil  war,  however,  which 
closed  in  1865,  left  the  productive  funds  in  a  con- 
dition so  disabled  <is  to  render  necessary  thft 
inauguration  of  immediate  efforts  for  their  re- 
habilitation. Meanwhile  the  deficiencv  was  in  a 
large  measure  met  by  extensive  and  liberal  con. 
trihutions  from  the  churches.  At  the  present 
time  (1883)  this  method  of  supply  is  discon- 
tinned,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  efficient  re-en- 
dowment  agency  has  succeeded  in  securing  an 
income,  which,  being  in  a  condition  of  constant 
increase,  will  serve  for  a  competent  supix>rt  and 
for  an  enlarged  usefulness.  Happily,  its  fine 
buildings,  and  its  noble  library  of  about  20,000 
volumes,  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  In  1880 
the  seminary  was  closed,  and  its  faculty  disbanded, 
partlj-  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  and  partly  to  other 
causes.  But  in  the  fall  of  1882  it  was  again 
opened,  with  three  of  its  former  professors  and 
with  tlie  addition  of  two  more  ;  its  students  num- 
bering about  twenty-five.  Many  distinguished 
names  have  in  the  past  graced  the  list  of  it* 
instructors,  notably  that  of  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Thorawell,  whose  decease  (in  1862)  gave  to  the 
institution  its  severest  blow-,  and  that  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Howe,  who  since  1831  continued  to 
occupv  the  chair  of  Hebrew  literature  until  his 
lamented  death  in  1883.  J.  R.  -wni.SOX. 

Allegheny.  See  Western  Theological 
Seminary. 

(6)  Lane.  See  art.  bv  Professor  E.  D.  Morris, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1273. 

(7)  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Xorth- 
WEST.  —  Since  the  opening  for  settlement  of  that 
vast  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  feeling 
has  existed,  that  institutions  of  sacred  learning 
should  be  established  within  this  territory  by 
which  to  supply  an  educated  ministr)-  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. In  response  to  this  feeling,  the  New  Al- 
bany Theological  Seminary  was  founded.  It  was 
started  first  £is  an  adjunct  of  Hanover  College, 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1830,  but  in  1840  was  re- 
moved to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  for  some  years 
sustained  by  contiguous  sjiiods  of  the  then  Old- 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  -■Vfter 
a  time  it  became  apparent  tliat  the  seminaiy  was 
crippled  by  its  proximity  to  similar  institutions 
(though  it  liad  accomplished  a  great  work  by 
sending  into  the  ministry-  of  the  church  many 
able  men)  ;  and  its  friends  decided  to  suspend  the 
enterprise  at  New  Albany,  and  seek  a  more  fa- 
vorable location. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Indianapolis  in  1859,  the  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick  of  Chicago  offered  8100,000."  to  endow  four 
professorships  in  a  theological  seminary  to  be 
located  at  Chicago,  The  assembly  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer,  and  elected  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice, 
D.D.,  to  the  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  chair  of  didac- 
tic and  ix)lemic  theology.  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.D., 
to  the  chair  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  histon,-, 
Rev,  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.U.,  to  tlie  chair  of  pastoral 
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theology,  auJ  Kev.  W.  M.  Scott,  D.D.,  to  the 
^hair  of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  Opeued 
September,  lS5y,  it  has  continued  with  varying 
fortune,  until  now  (18b3)  it  has  an  invested  eu- 
do\Nnient-Iund  of  about  §210,000,  and  buildings 
■(including  dormitory,  cliaix;l,  recitation-rooms,  and 
three  professors'  houses)  valued  at  -^70,000.  The 
land  belonging  to  the  institution,  twenty-five 
Acres,  is  situated  iu  a  portion  of  the  city  desnable 
for  fine  residences,  and  in  the  near  future  will 
greatly  increase  its  income.  Besides  Mr.  AlcC'or- 
mick's  donations,  aggregating  for  all  purposes 
$250,000,  the  seminary  is  indebted  to  many  others 
for  valuable  services  and  lil>eral  contributions. 
The  institution  received  from  New  Albany  a 
library  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  volumes,  some 
•of  thera  old  and  rare.  An  invested  library-fund, 
provided  by  the  late  Hanson  K.  Corning,  E.sq.,  of 
S^ew  York,  .secures  an  annual  addition  of  valuable 
Works.  The  library  now  contains  over  10,000 
volumes,  including  several  large  donations  by 
bequests  from  deceased  friends.  There  are  at 
present,  yielding  income,  thirteen  scholarships 
wholly  or  partially  endowed.  While  located  at 
Hanover  and  New  .\lbany,  about  a  hundred  and 
«eventy-five  students  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion; and,  since  the  opening  in  Chicago,  nearly  two 
hundred  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Twenty- 
seven  were  in  attendance  in  1S82-SIJ.  Such  ample 
pecuniary  provision  is  made,  that  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  needy  students  are  fully  met. 

The  professorships  as  now  coustituted  are  as 
follows :  — 

Rev.  L.  J.>  Halsev,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Emerilu$  Profeuor 

uf  Church  Ouverniiient  and  the  tiacraments. 
Kev.  Thomas   H.  Skinnkk,  D.D.,  Vurui  II.  McCor- 

tnii'fc  I'ldj'ijsxiif  uf  Didactic  and  Polemic  Thevluyy. 
Bev.  Willis  G.  Ckaic,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 

and  Kccloiastical  IliitDry. 
Bev.  D.  C.  MAUgi  IS,  D.U.,  Professor  of  Nevo-TeHor 
'      ment  Literature  and  Exeyests. 
Bev.  Hekuick  Johnson,  ii.H.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Sacr'd  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theoloiw. 
EowAitii  li.  CuKTis,  A.B.,/nj(n/c(or  in  Old-Testament 

Literature  and  Exegesis. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  a  territory  unparalleled 
in  fertility,  with  an  ample  eiiuipineiit  and  liberal 
endowment,  with  a  large  anci  increasing  constitu- 
ency, with  a  vast  field  of  lal>or  open  to  its  aluroui, 
and  with  a  learned,  energetic,  and  devoted  fac- 
ulty, the  Seminary  of  the  North-west  has  before 
it,  under  God,  a  future  of  unexampled  useful- 
uess.  W.  W.  Il.McsiIA. 

(S)  Union  Theological  Se.minauy,  New 
York,  was  founded  late  in  the  year  IMu.  It  grew 
out  of  a  desire  to  provide  adequate  theological 
iustruction  for  the  rising  ministry,  in  a  central 
position,  as  free  .ts  possible  from  partisan  preju- 
dices, on  a  sound  scriptural  ba-sis. 

Oriijin.  —  For  years  previous  to  the  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  rresbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  tliis  great  body  of  Christians 
had  been  deeply  agitated  by  theological  contro- 
versies and  ecclesiastical  strife.  Tin?  schools  of 
sacred  learning  were  to  some  extent  committed 
to  partisan  views  of  existing  conflicts.  It  was 
thought  that  a  theological  seniinc.ry  could  be 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  an  in- 
dependent basis,  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
accidental  in.ijorities  in  the  (ieneral  Asseniblv, 
committed  to  no  theological  school  in  the  church, 


and  to  no  ecclesiastical  party,  and  occupying 
ground  on  which  good  and  faithful  men  of  I'res- 
byterian  alfinities  could  meet  togi'lher,  and  raise 
up  a  sound  and  thoroughly  furiii.shed  ministry  for 
the  church. 

At  a  meeting  of  four  ministers  and  five  laymen, 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10,  IS'.io,  at  No.  8  Bond 
Street,  New  York,  it  was  determined  '■  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  the  city  of 
New  York."  At  a  subsequent  enlarged  meeting, 
Nov.  9,  .^31,000  were  subscribed.  Two  montlis 
later  the  subscription  had  been  doubled.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  Jan.  11,  1830.  a  large  and 
highlj'  responsible  board  of  directors  was  chosen 
(whose  first  meeting  was  held  a  week  later),  and 
order  was  taken  for  an  act  of  incoqioration,  which, 
after  much  delay,  was  obtained,  March  27,  1839, 
from  the  I-egislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  government  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a 
self-peri>etuating  board  of  twenty-eight  directore, 
one-half  of  whom  to  be  laymen.  It  was  provided 
in  the  charter,  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  allowed  to  students  of  every 
denomination  of  Christians. 

At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  irrevoca- 
bly, by  the  constitution,  that  every  director  should, 
on  his  election  to  office,  solemnly  promise  to 
maintain  while  in  oflice  the  plan  and  constitution 
of  the  .seminary,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty,  it  was  also  pro- 
vided, should,  on  entering  upon  his  professorship, 
and  trieiinially  thereafter,  or  when  required  by 
the  board,  make  and  subscribe,  in  the  ]>iesence 
of  the  board,  the  following  declaration  :  — 

"  I  believe  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  anil  New  Tes- 
tament to  lie  the  Woril  of  God,  the  only  infallilile  rule 
of  faith  and  practice:  aud  I  do  now,  iu  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  I>irectors  of  this  Seiiiiiiar.v,  Holeiiiiily 
and  sincerely  n-ii-iv.-  and  adoiit  ihe  XVcstiiiiiistcr 
Confessidii  of  Faith  us  irnitiiiniMf,'  thf  system  nf  dnc- 
trine  taught  in  the  Holy  S<ri|ituris.  I  do  also,  in 
like  uiaiiiiiT,  approve  of  the  Presliyteriaii  Koriii  of 
Government;  and  I  do  soleiiiiily  proinisi-  thai  1  will 
not  teach  or  inculcate  any  thing  which  shall  a|ipear 
to  ine  to  be  subversive  of  thir  said  systiiii  of  iloririno, 
or  of  the  principles  of  said  Form  of  Government,  so 
long  as  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  Professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary." 

Location.  —  The  lea.se  of  a  plot  of  ground,  front- 
ing on  University  Place,  between  Sixth  and  Eighth 
.Streets,  and  extending  through  the  block  to  Greene 
.Street,  one  humlred  bv  two  hundred  feet,  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  The  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor, 
suiiject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  ?800,  was 
purchased  for  ?8,000.  Four  professors'  houses 
were  erected  on  (ireeiie  .Street,  and  a  commodi- 
ous seminary  building  on  University  Place.  Tlio 
latter  was  complett'd  and  dedicated  Dec.  12,  1S38. 
Owing  to  till!  financial  embarra.ssments  of  the 
institution,  the  hou.ses  on  (ireene  Street  were  sold 
some  four  years  later.  Two  of  them  have  since 
l>een  purchased,  together  with  a  house  anil  lot 
adjoining,  on  the  corner  of  (ireene  and  Eighth 
.Strt-ets,  tx)  accommodate  the  sindcnt-s  with  dor- 
mitories. The  .seminary  building  has  also  been 
much  enlarged,  at  a  considerable  expense. 

Measures  have  now  been  taken  for  the  removal 
of  the  seminary  to  a  more  eligible  site  on  the  west 
side  of  Park  Avenue,  between   Sixty-ninth  aud 
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Seventieth  Streets,  including  the  whole  front  on 
the  avenue,  and  extending  back  on  each  of  the 
streets  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  buildings 
are  now  in  the  process  of  erection.  They  will  in- 
clude a  fire-proof  library  edifice,  a  commodious 
chapel,  and  a  large  structure  for  lecture-halls,  with 
a  dormitory  of  six  stories  extending  across  the  rear 
from  street  to  street.  They  are  to  be  of  brick, 
with  brown-stone  trimmings,  in  the  University 
Gothic  style.  The  cost  of  the  gTound  and  build- 
ings will  considerably  exceed  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  site  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  in 
the  city. 

Library.  —  The  nucleus  of  this  unique  collec- 
tion of  books  was  gathered  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Paderborn,  in  Germany,  and  was  tlie 
growth  of  centuries.  Large  and  valuable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leander 
Van  Ess,  until  it  numbered  more  than  1-3,000  vol- 
umes, including  rare  old  copies  of  folio  Bibles, 
polyglots,  lexicons,  concordances,  commentaries  of 
the  early  periods  of  the  Reformation,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Fathers,  church  histories,  decrees  of 
councils  and  popes,  with  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  Incunabula  and  Reformation  tracts,  all  of  which 
were  purchased  iu  bulk  by  the  .seminary  in  1838. 

Large  and  useful  additions  of  the  best  modern 
theological  publications,  man}-  of  them  from  the 
private  collections  of  the  late  Drs.  Robinson, 
Sprague,  Field,  Marsh,  Gillett,  H.  B.  Smith,  Ad- 
ams, and  others,  have  been  made,  together  with 
the  unique  McAlpin  collection  of  rare  and  inter- 
esting books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Puritan 
divines,  and  the  dei.stic,  Trinitarian,  and  ecclesi- 
astical controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  library  comprises  not  less  than  42,000  vol- 
umes, 40,000  pamphlets,  and  163  manuscripts. 

Funds.  — For  several  years  the  institution  was 
conducted  under  great  embarrassments.  The  ori- 
ginal sub.scriptions  were  soon  exhausted  in  pro- 
viding buildings  and  the  payment  of  salaries. 
The  treasurj-  at  one  time  was  overdrawn  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  ^16,000.  In  1843,  $25,000 
were  obtained  for  the  endowment  of  the  theologi- 
cal chair,  the  first  permanent  fund.  A  further 
sum  of  830,000  was  received  some  five  or  six  years 
later,  by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  James  Roo.sevelt.  In 
1853  a  further  sum  of  §100,000  was  obtained  by 
a  general  subscription,  a  bequest  of  §20,000  by 
Mrs.  Fassett  of  Philadelphia  in  1854,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  825,000  in  1855,  to  endow  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  history.  A  further 
subscription  of  $100,000  was  obtained  in  1859,  of 
8150,000  in  18G5,  and  in  1871  of  $300,000.  In 
1873,  by  the  jirincely  gift,  by  Mr.  James  Brown, 
of  .?300,l)()0,  the  institution  was  put  upon  an  ad- 
mirable foundation,  the  original  corps  of  profess- 
ors was  increased  from  three  to  seven,  and  the 
funds  of  professorsliips  from  $25,000  to  $80,000 
each. 

The  late  Gov.  Edwin  D.  Jlorgan  proved  himself 
a  most  munificent  patron  of  the  seminary  by  his 
gifts  of  $100,000  for  the  library,  and  $100,000 
towards  the  new  site,  together  with  a  noble  be- 
quest of  $200,000.  Large  sums  have  also  been 
contributed  by  the  late  John  C.  Baldwin,  William 
E.  Dodge,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jun.,  Frederick 
Marquand,  and  others  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing; so  that  now  the  general  endowment-fund 
exceeds  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to  specific  funds 


amounting  to  $157,000,  and  the  buildings,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  iu  1884,  without 
incumbrance. 

Faculli/.  —  The  corps  of  instruction  now  con- 
sists of  seven  full  professors  in  addition  to  one 
instructor.  Several  courses  of  lectures  are  also 
provided  by  permanent  funds.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  filled  the  professorships 
are  to  be  named,  of  those  who  have  departed  this 
life,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Henry  AVhite,  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Henry  B.  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and 
William  Adams,  all  of  precious  memory.  The 
present  faculty  is  thus  constituted :  — 

RoswELL  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LLD..,  President,  and 

Proftssor  of  Chnrch  History. 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

S}/ste7natic  Thpoloqy. 
Philip  Schaff,  D.IJ.',  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred 

Literature. 
George   L.  Prextiss,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastorak 

Theolor/y. 
Chakles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebreto  and 

the  Connate  Languages. 
Thom.*^s   S.   Hastings,   D.D.,    Professor   of  Sacred 

Rhetoric. 
Fkaxcis  Brown,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Philology. 
Students.  —  The  seminarj'  has,  almost  from  the 
start,  ranked  with  the  first  in  the  land  as  to 
the  number  under  instruction.  More  than  2,000 
students  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges, 
of  whom  1,330  have  graduated  in  due  course.  Not 
less  than  1,750  of  the  whole  number  are  still 
serving  in  the  gospel  ministry',  and  127  are  reported 
as  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

Ecclesiastical  Control. — The  General  A^sembly^ 
since  the  re-union  in  1870,  has  an  optional  veto 
over  the  appointment  of  the  professors,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  board  an  annual  exhibit  of  it« 
condition.  EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD. 

VII.  Reformed  (Dutch).  See  New  Bruns- 
W^ICK,  by  Professor  Demarest. 

VIII.  Reformed  (German).  (1)  Reformed 
Church  Thkological  Se.min.\ry.  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.  —  Though  the  need  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary for  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  had 
long  been  felt,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1817  that 
definite  action  to  supply  the  need  was  taken  by 
the  synod,  and  not  until  seven  years  later,  that, 
after  several  abortive  efforts,  the  institution  was 
actually  founded.  At  that  time  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, then  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  been  resuscitated;  and,  as  its  friends 
deemed  it  advantageous  to  bring  the  contemplated 
seminary  into  some  connection  with  the  college, 
liberal  offers  of  accommodation  and  assistance 
were  made  by  its  trustees  to  tlie  synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  1824.  The.se  were  accepted; 
and  the  seminary  was  opened  March  11,  1825, 
with  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  five  students  in  attendance.  After  an  expe- 
rience of  four  years  and  a  half,  Carlisle  was  felt 
to  be  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  seminary ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1820  the  institution  was  removed  to 
York,  Penn.  In  1837  it  found  a  new  home  in 
Mercersburg,  Penn.,  the  seat  of  Marshall  College, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  classical  department 
organized  at  York  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary. Sub.sequently  JIarshall  College  was  united 
with  Franklin  College,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
ti'ansferred  to  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  and  in  the  fall 
of  1871,  after  a  separation  of  eighteen  years,  the 
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theological  seminary  followed.  During  the  fifty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence  the  seminary  has  liad 
in  iU  service  thirteen  professors  and  tutors.  The 
chair  of  systematic  theolog)-  has  had  five  incum- 
bents,—  Lewis  Mayer,  D.l).,  in  office  thirteen 
years;  John  W.  Xevin,  D.D.,  eleven;  Bernard  C. 
Wolff,  D.l).,ten;  Henry  Ilarbaugh,  D  D.,  four; 
and  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.l).,  fifteen.  The  chair  of 
church  history  and  exegesis,  established  18l'9.  has 
likewise  had  five  incumbents,  —  Daniel  Young, 
in  office  one  year;  Frederick  A.  Kauch,  Ph.D., 
niue  years;  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  twenty-one,  in- 
clusive of  two  years  not  in  actual  service ;  E.  E. 
Iligbee,  D.D.,  seven,  including  two  years  under  ap- 
pointment l>y  the  board  of  visitors;  and  Thomas 
G.  Apple,  D.D.,  twelve.  In  bSo"  a  theological 
tutorship  was  established  ;  and  during  the  twelve 
yeai-s  of  its  actual  existence  (18C1-7:J),  there  were 
three  tutors,  —  William  M.  Ueily,  Ph.D.,  in  office 
three  years;  Jacob  B.  Kerschner,  A.M.,  seven; 
and  F.  A.  Gast,  D.D.,  two.  In  1S73  tlie  tutorship 
was  abolished,  and  the  cliair  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  theology  established,  which  Professor 
Gast  has  occupied  since  May,  1874.  The  semi- 
nary since  187:j  has  been  under  the  care  of  three 
synods,  each  of  which  is  represented  proportion- 
ably  in  a  board  of  trustees,  which  holds  and 
manages  the  property,  and  in  a  board  of  visitors, 
which  supervises  the  instruction,  and  directs  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  library 
numbers  at  the  present  time  about  I(),0()0  vol- 
umes, many  of  which,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  endowment-fund,  were 
obtained  in  Germany  in  the  early  history  of  the 
institution  by  Rev.  James  Reily,  who  visited 
that  country  to  solicit  aid  in  behalf  of  the  new 
seminary.  For  the  external  and  internal  history 
of  the  seminary,  see  the  Mtrcersbur;/  Reciew  for 
Jauuary,  1870,  Semi-Ceuleituial  Jieyisltr,  187.3,  and 
the  Tercenleiinnj  Monument,  1803.  For  the  the- 
ology of   the  seminary,  see  art.   Mehceiisuukg 

TUEOLOGY.  "        F.  A.  0.\8T  (Profi-seor). 

(2)  IIkioki.hekg  Theological  Skmi.vauy,  a 
theological  school  of  the  KeformeJ  Church  in 
the  United  States  (formerly  the  German  Reformed 
Church)  at  TilTin,  O.  This  church  (with  707 
ministers  and  100,580  comnmnicants)  has  now 
four  theological  schools,  founded  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  organized  in  1S25;  (2)  Heidelberg  'i'heo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Tiffin,  O.,  organized  in  1851  ; 
(3)  Theological  .Seminary  at  Franklin,  .Shelioygan 
County,  Wis.;  ami  (1)  Theological  Department 
of   llrsiiius  College  at  Collegeville,  Penn. 

lleidcllM'ig  Tlicoliigical  Seminary  belongs  to 
the  Ohio  synod  of  the  I'.efoniied  Church,  a  body 
of  111)  ministers  and  1'<,8<j7  commnnicatit  mem- 
liers.  Various  efforts  had  been  made  at  an  early 
date  to  found  a  theological  school  west  of  the 
AUeghenies  to  meet  the  urgent  calls  for  minis- 
ters. Thus  one  was  in  operation  for  a  year  or 
two  (in  1830)  in  Canton,  ().,  under  Dr.  J.  G. 
Biittner,  a  learned  (lerman  scholar.  Another 
one  was  in  operation  for  a  short  time  (in  1848) 
in  Columbus,  O.,  under  Rev.  A.  P.  Freeze.  In 
1850  the  Ohio  synod  n^.solve,]  to  found  Heidel- 
berg College,  at  Tillin,  ().,  and  in  romieclion 
with  it  to  establish  a  theological  seminary.  The 
firet  professor  called  was  Key.  Dr.  E.  V.  (ierhart 
(then  of  Ciuciiiuati,  O.),  who  formally  oi>ened 


the  seminary  in  May,  1851,  with  two  students. 
The  seminary  has  been  in  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion since  that  time.  For  ten  years  (18.")1-01)  it 
had  but  one  professor  to  attend  to  the  full  course 
of  study;  namely.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart  from  1851  to 
1855,  and  Dr.  Moses  Kieffer  from  1855  to  1801. 
In  1801  a  second  professor  was  called,  namely, 
Dr.  Hermann  Rust,  then  of  Cincinnati.  Since 
1801  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  two  professors. 
The  present  incumbents  are  Rev.  Dr.  J.  11.  Good, 
president,  and  profes.sorof  dogmatical  and  practi- 
cal theology  (called  in  1809),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Rust,  profes.sor  of  cxegetical  and  liLstorical 
theology  (called  in  1801).  The  plan  of  the  insti- 
tution includes  four  professorships.  Its  produc- 
tive endowment  at  present  is  about  830. 000.  It 
has  no  buildings  of  its  own.  The  recitations  and 
lectures  are  held  in  a  hall  of  the  college-building. 
Both  the  seminary  and  the  college  are  named 
Heidelberg,  out  of  respect  to  the  celebrated  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  which  is  the  only  creed  or 
confession  of  this  branch  of  the  churcn. 

From  1853  to  1883  this  institution  has  gradu- 
ated 1!)5  theological  students,  of  whom  152  are 
still  living,  and  laboring  in  the  ministry.  About 
one-half  of  these  officiate  in  both  the  English  and 
German  language.  They  are  somewhat  widely 
distributed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 
in  Ohio,  77;  in  Pennsylvania,  27;  in  Indiana, 
10;  in  Illinois,  5;  in  Iowa,  7;  in  Wisconsin,  4; 
in  New  Jersey,  1 ;  in  Michigan,  4 ;  in  Xew  York, 
1;  in  Kansas,4;  in  Xebraska,2;  in  Minnesota,  2; 
in  Coloratlo,  1 ;  and  1  missionary  in  Japan. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  each 
year  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty.  The  field  of 
the  seminary  is  somewhat  circumscribed.  For 
fuller  account  of  its  history,  see  Sermon  before 
Alumni  Association  in  1860,  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Reiter, 
Dayton,  O.,  1800.  J.  H.  GOOD  crrculdi-ni). 

(3)  The  Theological  Department  ok  Cr- 
siN'L's  College  is  an  integral  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  was  organized  simultaneously  with  the 
founding  and  opening  of  the  college  in  1809-70, 
and  is  located  in  the  same  place  (Freeland,  Col- 
legeville P.O.,  Montgomery  County,  Penn.),  thirty 
miles  by  railroad  north-west  from  Philadelphia. 
In  its  organization  it  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  theological  department  of  Yale  College  and 
similar  scnools.  Ecclesiastically  and  theologi- 
cally it  is  biused  upon  the  principles,  faith,  and 
polity  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  symbolically 
represented  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
cognate  Confessions :  indeed,  iirin  adherence  to 
these  in  their  historical  sense,  and  progressive 
development  in  true  harmony  therewith,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  school.  Although 
under  no  formal  synodical  control,  it  is  as  amena- 
ble in  all  es.seiitial  respects  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  "  Reformed  Churcn  in  the  United  States  "  as 
any  other  institution  of  the  church,  and  acknowl- 
edges such  amenability. 

In  1S72  it  was  otiicially  recognized  by  the  Gca- 
eral  .Synod  of  the  church, convened  in  Cincinnati; 
and  several  years  later  the  EjLstern  District  Synod 
at  Easton  gave  it  a  vote  of  recommendation. 

Till-  dejiartment  is  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  three  pr(ife.H.Kor8,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
.soribed  conforms  to  the  reiiuirements  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tliu  church  witli  which  it  stand* 
connected. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  department,  about 
sixty  young'  men  have  pursued  their  studies  in  it, 
of  wliom  forty-four  took  a  full  course,  and  forty- 
five  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  tlie  ministry. 
At  the  present  time  ((October,  1883)  there  are 
seventeen  young  men  pursuing  their  studies  in 
the  institution,  witli  the  nunistry  in  view ;  and  a 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors,  of  whom  three- 
foui'ths  nuist  be  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  eight  of  whom  are  ministers  of  said 

church.  J.  H.  A.  BOMBERGER  (President). 

IX.  Unitarian.  (1)  H.\rvahd.  See  Harvard 
Univeksity  by  Professor  C.  H.  Toy. 

(2)  Me.\dville  Thkological  School  is  situ- 
ated in  Meadville,  Penn.,  on  a  hill  east  of  the  city, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  distinguished  for  its  healthiiie.ss.  Its 
origin  dates  from  October,  1844,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Professor  Fi-ederic  lluidekoper,  author  of 
Judaism  at  Rome  and  other  learned  works,  and  his 
father,  Hermann  John  Huidekoper,  in  a  building 
purchased  by  the  latter.  It  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846,  and  has  a 
board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  instruction.  Its 
only  doctrinal  test  for  admission  is  a  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  The  Unitarians 
and  Christian  Connection  co-operated  in  its  estab- 
lishment. The  former  denomination  fui'nished 
the  principal  part  of  its  funds.  Students  of  va- 
rious sects  have  graduated  from  the  institution. 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.  (1844-56),  Rev. 
Oliver  Stearns,  D.D.  (1856-63),  and  Rev.  Abiel  A. 
Livermore,  A.M.  (1863-83),  have  been  its  presi- 
dents. Its  endowment  at  the  present  date  (1883) 
—  aside  from  its  real  estate,  valued  at  §30,000, 
and  its  library,  worth  .|8,000  —  is  about  1160,000, 
besides  which  the  trustees  hold  a  special  trust  of 
$23,000,  founded  by  the  late  Joshua  Brookes  of 
New  York,  the  income  of  which  supplies  libraries 
to  settled  ministers  in  the  West.  Its  library  num- 
bers between  15,000  and  16,000  volumes  and  many 
hundreds  of  unbound  pamphlets.  The  present 
Divinity  Hall  was  erected  in  1854,  principally 
from  the  contributions  of  the  Unitarian  churches 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  There  are  four  acres 
around  it,  given  by  Professor  Huidekoper,  who, 
with  his  family,  has  contributed  largely,  in  money 
and  services,  to  the  school  during  its  whole  exist- 
ence. A  separate  building,  fire-proof,  is  about  to 
be  erected  for  the  library.  The  institution  is  open 
to  persons  of  whatever  color,  sex,  or  nationality ; 
and  benefifiary  aid  is  exti^ided  to  worthy  stu- 
dents in  need.  Its  curriculum  of  studies  does 
not  differ  materially  from  tliat  of  other  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  Two  resident  professors  and  one 
instructor  devote  their  entire  time,  and  three 
non-resident  professors  a  portion  of  their  time,  to 
teaching.  The  pupils  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  were  twenty  in  attendance  in 
1882— S3.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  occu- 
pies three  years,  but  students  can  pursue  a  par- 
tial course  of  shorter  duration.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  per.sons  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution,  and  pulpits  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  are  filled  by 

its  students.  A.   A.   I.IVERMDRE   (I'rv»idi-rit). 

X.  Universallst.  Tl-kts  Coi.i.kgk  Divinity 
School  is  a  departmeut  of  Tufts  College.      It 


was  organized  and  opened  for  students  in  1869. 
The  late  Silvanus  Packard,  the  largest  benefactor 
of  Tufts  College  thus  fai',  directed  in  his  will 
that  the  trustees  should  establish  a  professorship 
of  theologj-.  The  Rev.  Thomas  .1.  Sawyer,  D.D., 
was  chosen  Packard  professor.  The  trustees  also 
decided  to  associate  with  him  one  other  professor, 
and  open  a  divinity  school.  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  was  chosen  as  his  associate.  At 
first  the  number  of  students  was  snuill ;  but  it 
rapidly  increased,  rendering  another  teacher  neces- 
sary. William  G.  Tousey,  A.M.,  was  appointed 
as  an  assistant,  and  very  soon  promoted  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. The  course  of  study  as  originally 
laid  out  embraced  three  years.  The  work  of  the 
school  was  carried  on  by  the  three  professors 
above  named  until  1875.  At  that  time  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  course  of  study  four  years  for 
all  who  are  not  college  graduates.  On  account 
of  the  additional  work  involved  in  this  change,  an 
instructorship  was  created,  and  tlie  Rev.  George 
T.  Knight  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  Recently  the 
instructorship  has  been  changed  to  a  professor- 
ship; and  the  Rev.  George  M.  Harmon  has  also 
been  appointed  an  assistant  professor,  making 
now  five  permanent  teachers  in  the  school.  The 
course  pursued  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
other  divinity  schools  of  like  grade,  except  that 
some  literary  training  is  given  to  non-gi-aduates. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  given  to  all 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course. 
There  is  no  charge  for  either  tuition  or  room-rent. 
Students  who  are  in  needy  circumstances  receive 
aid  from  the  Universalist  General  Convention, 
by  way  of  loans,  amounting  to  flSO  per  year. 
There  are  now  nearly  sixty  graduates  from  the 
school,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  clerical  profession,  and  some  of  them  occupy- 
ing prominent  and  influential  positions  in  the 
Universalist  Church.        E,   H.  CAPEX    (PrcBideut). 

THEOLOGUS,  or  THEOLOGAL,  an  officer  of 
the  Itoiiian-C'atliolic  Church.  In  its  Canon  18  the 
Third  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1179)  ordered  that 
a  proper  person  should  be  appointed  at  each  met- 
ropolitan church  to  give  free  instruction  in  the- 
ology to  the  clergy.  For  his  service  he  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  revenue  of  some  benefice ;  but  he  was 
not  a  canon  himself,  and  could  at  any  time  be  dis- 
missed if  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  'J"he  Fourth 
Council  of  the  Lateran  (1215)  confirmed  the  de- 
cree, extended  it  to  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
gave  in  its  Canons  10  and  11  some  further  regula- 
tions. See  Saiiunhmg  von  alien  iind  neuen  Iheolog. 
SacUen.  Lcii-zig,  1721,  p.  968. 

THEOLOGY  (from  tedr  and  Adj-of).  I.  In  the 
widest  sriise,  the  science  of  religion,  or,  more  defi- 
nitely, the  science  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  carried  on  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  usually  divided  into :  (1) 
Exegetical  theology,  or  biblical  learning;  (2) 
Historical  theology,  or  church  history;  (3)  Sys- 
tematic or  specidative  theology;  (4)  Practical 
theology.     See  special  arts,  on  those  topics. 

II.  In  the  narrower  sen.?e,  systematic  theology, 
or,  more  particularly,  dogmatics.  This  is  again 
divided  into  :  (1)  Theoloyy  proper  ('•  the  doctrine 
of  God  "),  in  which  are  treated  theistic  and  anti- 
theistic  theories,  the  knowledge,  nature,  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  divine  decrees, 
providence,  and  miracles;  (2)  Anihropology  ("the 
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doctrine  of  raan  "),  in  which  division  are  tivated 
the  different  questions  relating  to  man,  his  origin, 
nature,  original  condition,  the  fall,  and  esi>ecially 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  free  agency :  (3)  Christot- 
ogij  ("the  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  as  the  (ioJ-man  ");  (4)  Pnewnaiulotjy  ("the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  ]ierson 
in  the  Trinity,  and  his  work ") ;  (5)  Soleriolog;/ 
("  the  doctrini'  of  salvatiou  "),  under  which  head 
are  treated  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  salvation  is  brought  to  man,  vocation, 
regeneration,  faith,  justification,  sanctification  — 
some  include  under  this  head  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  atonement; 
(6)  Ecclesioloyij  ("  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  means  of  grace");  (7)  Esc/ia- 
tolor/y  {"  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things"),  which 
includes  the  doctrines  of  the  condition  of  the  soul 
after  death,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  res- 
uiTection,  and  the  final  judgment.  See  the  sepa- 
rate arts.  Dogmatics,  Klectio.v,  Eschatology, 
Justification,  Cukistology,  .Soteriology, 
etc. 

THEOLOGY,    Monumental.     See    Mo.numex- 

TAI.    TlIKOI.OCV. 

THEOLOGY,    New-England.     See   New-Exg- 

L.\XD    TlIKOI.OlJY. 

THEOLOGY,  Speculative,  denotes  a  certain 
method  of  treatment,  not  a  particular  part  of  the 
system.  Its  direct  opposite  is  empiricism.  The 
empirical  theologian  starts  from  the  well-ascer- 
tained experiences  of  conscience  and  religious  life 
in  general,  and  reaches  his  general  ideas  by  way 
of  induction,  never  transgressing  the  boundaries 
of  fully  established  facts.  All  empiricism  is 
rationalistic.  The  spec\ilative  theologian  starts 
from  an  intuition,  and  approaches  reality  by  way 
of  deduction,  explaining  the  occurring  facts  bj' 
the  theory  assumed.     All  speculation  is  mystical. 

Rationalism,  however,  is  not  always  empirical ; 
nor  is  mysticism  always  speculative.  In  the 
domain  of  mysticism,  speculative  theology  ha-s  a 
problem  of  its  own.  As  Christianity  will  not 
content  itself  by  being  one  of  the  many  rc>ligions 
existing,  even  not  by  being  the  most  perfect  one 
of  them,  but  cKiinis  to  l>e  the  absolute  religion, 
the  last  and  complete  revelation  of  God,  or  as 
Christianity  will  not  content  itself  with  ruling 
the  will  of  man,  but  also  demands  to  rule  his 
intellect,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  or  hos- 
tile principle,  it  cannot  help  coming  into  conflict 
with  science,  which  proceeds,  and  must  proceed, 
on  another  principle  than  that  of  authority.  The 
problem  of  sjieculative  theology,  then,  becomes  to 
reconcile  knowledge  and  faitli,  .science  ami  reli- 
gion, natinal  civilization  and  Christianity;  and 
it  Solves  this  |>roblem  by  stripping  the  fact,  Kcien- 
tilic  or  religious,  of  its  crude  pfisitivity,  uncov- 
ering and  seizing  upon  its  informing  idea,  and 
deinonstiating  tlie  ideal  harmony  which  results 
from  tip-  discrepancies  of  reality. 

Till'  school  of  Alexandria  jiresents  the  first 
striking  in>itance  of  a  speculative  theology.  In 
Alexanilria.  Christianity  met  with  the  fJreek  |)hi- 
losophy,  til.'  ripe  fruit  of  (ireek  scii'uce;  and  it 
was  as  impiissiiilc  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  to 
avoid  conflict.  Hut  the  .Vlexandrian  tlx-ologians 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  or, 
r.ither,  an  amalgamation.  They  taught  that  be- 
aides  faith  (iriorif),  the  simple  confidence  in  the 


facts  of  revelation,  there  is  a  deeper  insight  in 
the  mysteries  of  revelation  (yvuatc),  which  unfolds 
the  latent  working  of  the  ?jjyo<:  m  the  history  of 
mankind  before  the  incarnation  in  Christ,  and 
unites  I'aganism.  dudaism,  and  Christianity  into 
one  grand  sclieine  of  Divine  Providence.  None 
of  those  thi'ologians  —  Clement,  Origen,  .'Xthana- 
sius,  (iregory  of  Xvssa  —  has  given  a  complete 
speculative  system ;  but  speculative  views  of 
peculiar  grandeur  and  depth  are  scattered  all 
through  their  writings  ;  and  by  concentrating  the 
interest  on  such  doctrines  as  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Trinity,  the  person- 
ality of  Christ,  they  gave  the  whole  theology  of 
the  Eastern  Church  a  decidedlv  speculative  char- 
acter. .\t  first  the  Western  ('hurch  proved  hos- 
tile to  this  tendency.  Irena-us  and  Tertullian 
considered  tiie  philosophers  the  true  heresiarchs, 
and  philosophy  the  fountain-head  of  all  spiritual 
errors.  .\ugustine,  however,  was  a  genius  of 
rare  speculative  force.  He  combated  the  Mani- 
cha;ans  with  Platonic  and  Xeo-Platonic  ideas; 
Pelagianism,  with  profound  expositions  of  the 
experimental  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace ;  and  he 
finally  crushed  Arianism  by  a  speculative  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  From 
him,  and  directly  from  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Church,  through  the  .\reopagite  and  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  a  stream  of  speculation  passed  into  the 
mediaeval  tlieology  of  the  Western  Church,  which, 
though  .sometimes  feeble  enough,  never  disap- 
jieared  altogether.  Having  mastered  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  scholasticism  was  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  logical  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was 
rather  averse  to  sjieculation.  Only  the  powerful 
!  protection  of  Charles  the  Bald  saved  Scotus 
I  Erigena  from  actual  i>ersecution,  and  several  of 
his  views  were  formally  condemned  by  the  synods 
of  Valence  (855)  and  Langres  (859).  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  greatest  and  most  orthodox 
.schoolmen  felt  the  need  of  si>eculation.  In  his 
Mimnlitfjium,  Prosulo;/ium,  and  Cur  Detis  Homo, 
.\n.selm  goes  behind  the  authority  of  the  doctrines 
to  estatilisli  them  on  an  a  priori  deduction.  And 
in  the  writings,  not  oidy  of  the  direct  pupils  of 
Scotus  Erigena,  .\malric  of  liena,  David  of  Di- 
nanto,  liut  also  of  the  mystics,  from  the  Victorines 
to  Meister  Eckart  and  Tauler,  speculative  ideas 
are  met  with  as  subth;  as  profound. 

The  Reforinalion  had  to  be  iiractieal,  or  to  fail ; 
and  con.seiiueiitly  it  li.ad  very  little  use  for  sjwcu- 
latiou.  Neverthele.ss,  Zwingli  was  a  scholar  and 
humanist  before  he  became  a  Reformer:  he  had 
a  jiliilo.sojiliy  before  religion  Injcame  his  passion, 
anrl  he  felt  the  need  of  iiringing  these  two  sides 
of  his  sjilritual  character  into  jierfect  harmony. 
1 1  is  /)<'  I'roiiihutiii  shows  many  traces  of  a  genu- 
ine speculative  i>ower(si'e  Sigwart:  i'lrich  Zirinyh 
unit  J'Iciii  voti  Mirnmlulii.  1855).  Luther's  com- 
bativeiiess  also  compelled  him  now  and  then  to 
borrow  from  the  schoolmen  some  8|>i'cnlative  sulv 
struclion  for  his  ideas.  Thus  \\w  Lutheran  doc- 
trim-  of  ubiiiuity  is  ba.sed  on  the  nominalism  of 
Occam  (si-e  Kettberg :  Orcain  unit  I.ullirr,  in  Stu- 
ilirn  unit  Krilikeii,  i..  l.S.'lf);  and  Schullz:  I.ulhrr's 
Atificlil,  etc.,  in  Hrieger's  Xfilschrip  fur  Kirchen- 
goichichle,  iv.,  1880).  Even  Mel.inchihon,  who  in 
the  l>eginning  of  liis  career  was  very  hostile  to 
scholasticism   and   philosophy  in  general,  gave^ 
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later  on,  a  profound  speculative  construction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (see  Herrlinger :  Die 
Theotogie  Melanclilhoiis,  1879).  Some  gleams  of 
speculation  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  Osiau- 
der,  Schwenkfeld,  Brenz,  and  Keckermann :  but 
the  successive  periods  of  orthodoxy,  pietism,  and 
rationalism,  were  very  unfavorable  to  speculative 
theology ;  and  it  died  out  abnost  completely,  until 
re-awakened  in  the  beginning  of  the  jiresent  cen- 
tury by  the  startling  development  of  philosophy 
under  Kant  and  HegeL  Schleiermacher,  though  he 
based  religion  on  feeling,  —  that  is,  on  immediate 
consciousness  as  a  primal  fact  of  human  nature, 
and  thereby  hoped  to  give  religion  a  foundation  of 
its  own,  independent  of  philosophy,  —  was,  never- 
theless, too  much  of  a  philosopher  himself  to  carry 
out  -with  rigid  consistency  an  empirical  principle  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Hege- 
lian school  —  Daub,  Marheineke,  Goeschel,  Rosen- 
kranz,  Erdraann,  Schaller,  and  others  —  firmly 
asserted,  that,  in  the  formulas  of  the  Hegelian 
metaphysics,  they  had  found  the  key  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  and  were  able  to  effect  a 
thorough  and  final  reconciliation  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization.  They  did  not  succeed. 
After  the  first  enthusiasm  had  gone,  the  world 
felt  disappointed.  But  the  impulse  which  specu- 
lative theology  had  received  was.  nevertheless,  by 
no  means  spent.  In  Rothe,  Mavtensen,  Dorner, 
Biederraann,  and  others,  it  is  still  working,  more 
cautiously  perhaps,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  with 
a  more  intense  force ;  and  it  has  become  pretty 
generally  recognized,  that  speculation  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  element  of  systematic 
theology.  "  A  theology,"  says  Dorner,  "  w  hose 
last  guaranty  is  the  authority  of  the  Church  or 
of  Scripture,  must  always  feel  embarrassed  and 
anxious  when  that  authority  is  assailed,  even 
though  the  points  attacked  are  of  slight  impor- 
tance." All  authority  needs,  in  order  to  become 
truly  authoritative  to  man,  to  be  made  part  and 
parcel  of  his  innermost  consciousness ;  and  to  do 
that  is  the  proper  task  of  speculative  theology. 

Lit.  —  RiTTER  :  Geschic/ile  tier  cUrhtlichen  Phi- 
losopkie,  1841-61,  6  vols.;  Tiiilo:  Die  Wixsenscliqft- 
lichkeit  der  modernen  speculativen  Theologie,  1851 ; 
HoLTZMAXN :  Religion  iind  Speculation,  and  Die 
heutigen  Aussagen  (t.s.  The.,  in  Protestant.  Kirchen- 
zeit.,  23,  24,  and  32-47,  1874;  O.  Flugel  :  Die 
speculative  Theologie  der  Geqenwart,  Kothen,  1881. 

THEONAS,  or  THEON,  Bishop  of  Marmarica, 
in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Cyrenaica,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  spiodal  letter  of  Bishop  Alexander 
(see  Athaxasius  :  Opera,  edit.  Montfaucon,  i. 
p.  398)  as  an  adherent  of  Arius.  Indeed,  he  and 
his  neighbor-liishop,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  were 
the  only  two  Egyptian  bishops  who  sided  with 
Arius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  line  of  con- 
duct was  regulated  by  political  rather  than  by 
theological  reasons.  At  all  events,  they  absolutely 
refused  at  the  Council  of  Xicsea  (325)  to  con- 
demn Arius,  and  were  consequently  deposed  and 
banished.  All  notices  concerning  Theonas  are 
found  collfCt»Ml  in  Tillemoxt:  Munnires,  vi. 

THEOPASCHITES  (from  »ior,  '■  (Jod,"  and 
irao.vij,  "1  suffer")  is  a  by-name  applied  to  such 
as  accepted  the  formula,  that,  in  the  passion  of 
Christ,  "God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified." 
The  first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  letters  of 


Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  it  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  contro- 
versies. 

THEOPHANES  OF  BYZANTIUM,  the  confess- 
or; b.  about  758;  d.  810;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Persian  war  (.■J(i7-573).  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  and  held  vari- 
ous high  offices  under  Leo  IV.,  but  retired  during 
the  reign  of  Irene,  and  became  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Polyclironium,  near  Sigriona.  in  Slysia 
!Minor.  Afterwards  he  built  a  monastery,  Ager, 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  he  became  abbot  him- 
self. He  was  an  ardent  image-worshipper,  for 
which  reason  he  was  dragged  in  chains  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Leo  the  Armenian  (813),  and 
banished  to  the  Island  of  Samothrace.  His 
Chronoyraphia  is  a  chronicle,  not  very  interesting, 
nor  very  reliable,  of  the  events,  secular  as  well  a» 
ecclesiastical,  from  Diocletian  to  I^o  the  Arme- 
nian. The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  bv  Classen, 
Bonn,  1839.  2  vols.  "      GASS. 

THEOPHANES,  sumamed  Cerameus,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  bishop  of  Tauramenium,  situated  be- 
tween S^Tacuse  and  Messina.  Sixty-two  homilies 
by  him  —  written  in  Greek,  which  was  still  spoken 
at  that  time  in  his  diocese,  as  in  other  paits  of 
Sicily  —  were  published  bv  Scorsus,  Paris,  1644. 

THEOPHANY.  After"  the  analogy  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  Platonists,  who  understood 
by  dioiMxcia  the  appearance  of  one  oi'  more  gods, 
theologians  apply  the  term  to  the  revelations  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  and  especially  at  his  birth,  his  baptism,  and 
his  second  coming.  The  biblical  conception  of 
theophany  may  be  thus  stated.  (1)  By  it  is  never 
to  be  understood  an  immediate  revelation  of  the 
supermundane  Deity  himself  (John  i.  18;  1  Tim. 
■\-i.  16);  for  God  reveals  hiuiself  only  in  Christ 
(Matt.  xi.  27),  and  therefore  every  theophany  is 
really  a  christophany.  (2)  The  theophany,  as 
christophany,  has  three  great  stages  of  develop- 
ment, (a)  The  form  of  Old-Testament  manifesta- 
tion, (b)  The  incarnation  of  Christ,  (c)  Christ's 
second  coming,  which  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  theophany,  the  revelation  of  his  "  glorv  "  (Tit. 
ii,  13),  (3)  The  theophany  or  the  christophany  of 
the  Old- Testament  Scriptures  is  the  epiphany 
of  the  future  Christ.  It  was  made  in  the  person 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  etc.),  or  of 
the  presence  (Exod.  xxxiii.  14),  or  the  covenant 
(Mai.  iii.  1).  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  was 
the  symbol  of  his  presence :  the  appearance  of  the 
"  glory  "  of  God,  which  in  rabbinical  terminology 
was  called  the  Shechinah,  was  his  attribute.  (4) 
The  manifestation  of  God  in  his  christological 
theophany  begins  with  the  miracle  of  hearing,  or 
the  voice  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the 
voice  from  heaven,  but  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Bath  Kol,  and  ends  in  the  miracle  of  seeing. 
(5)  The  theophany  as  the  objective  form  of  reve- 
lation is  always  accompanied  by  a  vision,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  historical 
event  (2  Kings  vi.  17;  John  xx.  12;  Act.*  is.  7, 
cf.  xxii.  fi,  xii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  no  vision 
is  without  a  theophanic  element,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  purely  subjective  hallucination 
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(Isa.  vi.  1;  Dan.;  Zecli. ;  Acts  x.  3).  (G)  The 
uifYereut  funns  of  divine  manifestation  cau  be 
distinguished  only  by  comparing  the  predomi- 
nantly objective  theophauic  facts  with  tliose  facts 
of  the  vision  which  are  predominantly  subjec- 
tive. (7)  The  iheophanic  christophany  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  embodies  itself  in  the  elements 
of  nature  and  the  life  of  the  soul ;  is  now  re- 
vealed by  the  angels,  and  now  by  symbols  (Gen. 
iii.  24;  Kxod.  iv.  IG ;  I's.  xviii.  10,  civ.  4  ;  [sa.  Ixi. 
3;  Mai.  ii.  7),  but  particularly  through  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  of  the  high  priest.  (8)  In  the 
life  of  Christ  all  the  pre-Christian  modes  of  the- 
ophany  find  a  higher  unity.  In  his  personal  life 
God  himself  was  revealed.  The  whole  universe 
was  for  him  a  theophanic  environment  by  which 
liis  divine  nature  was  attested ;  because  his  whole 
inner  life  was  sjieut  in  a  constant  subjective 
vision,  in  which  the  contrast  between  ecst;Lsy  and 
the  usual  consciousness  of  worldly  things  did  not 
exist.  J.  1".  LAXOE. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS.  In  September, 
1791),  during  tin-  n-ign  of  the  Directory,  a  small 
pamphlet  appeanil  in  Paris,  under  the  title  Ma- 
nuel lies  T heopliitanlliropes,  by  Chemin.  The  divine 
worship  described  in  that  book  had  originated  as 
a  kind  of  family  worship.  During  tlie  period 
when  all  religious  service  was  positively  prohibit- 
ed, five  house-fathers  used  to  gather  together  their 
families  for  conmion  praj'er,  singing  of  hymns  in 
honor  of  God,  and  listening  to  moral  and  patriotic 
speeches.  The  basis  of  the  whole  organization 
was  pure  deism,  the  last  trace  left  of  true  religion 
among  the  aberrations  of  atheism.  As  soun, 
however,  as  the  pamphlet  appeared,  several  men 
and  women  of  unblendshed  character  asked  for 
admission  to  the  assemblies.  The  first  public 
meeting  took  place  on  .Ian.  5,  1797,  in  a  house  in 
liue  St.  Denis;  and  the  ]x,'rsons  present  agreed 
upon  assembling  every  .Sunday,  not  because  they 
considered  that  day  in  any  particular  respect 
sacred,  but  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  day 
of  the  week  for  the  purpo.se.  God,  virtue,  and 
the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  formed  the  three 
i^rticles  of  the  'i'heophilanthropist  creed;  and  any 
one  who  agreed  on  tho.se  three  jioints  could  become 
1  member  of  the  association,  even  though  he  be- 
'onged  to  some  siwcial  sect  with  respect  to  the 
further  details  of  his  croed. 

The  movement  met  at  first  with  gi'eat  success. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Directory,  Ueveillere 
Lepeaux,  belonged  to  the  ;is.sociation ;  and  the 
Directory  granted  it  the  use  of  ten  churches  in 
Paris.  The  service  it  instituted  was  very  sim|ile. 
The  walls  of  the  churches  were  ornamented  with 
some  few  moral  maxims;  the  altar  was  a  plain 
table  covered  with  flowers  or  fruit;  the  minister- 
ing officer  wiis  any  one  who  felt  disjiosed;  and  the 
ceremonies  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  forms. 
The  Christian  baptism  became  a  men-  pr<-senla- 
tion  and  naming  of  the  child  ;  llie  Christian  wed- 
ding, a  mere  announcement  of  the  civil  marriage 
contracted,  accompanied  with  congratulations  and 
admonitions.  New  members  wen-  admitted  after 
a  short  catecbisation  upon  Ihe  three  artich-s  above 
mentioned.  Over  their  <lead  they  placed  n  tomb- 
Stone  with  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  the  begin- 
ning of  eternity."  As  the  Theophilanthropists 
considered  their  religion  the  only  true  universal 
religion,  l>ccause  the  only  true  natural  religion, 


they  were  averse  to  all  kinds  of  propaganda ;  for 
"it  is  unnecessary  to  make  peoi>le  Theophilan- 
tliropists,  since  they  really  are  so  by  nature."  But 
they  took  much  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  their  in.struction  in  good  morals. 

During  the  first  and  second  vears  of  their  exists 
ence  the  Theophilanthropists  formed  a.ssociations 
also  in  the  provinces.  It  was  easy  to  predict, 
however,  that  a  religion  which  had  no  roots  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  could  give  no  satis- 
faction to  the  dee{>est  cravings  of  human  nature, 
would  not  prosper  for  a  long  time;  and  indeed, 
by  degrees,  as  the  Christian  feeling  became  re- 
awakened in  the  French  people,  the  Theophilan- 
thropist  movement  died  away.  "  What  .shall  I 
do  to  restore  my  church?  "  exclaimed  Ueveillere 
Lepeaux.  "  Well,  just  hang  yourself,  and  rise 
again  the  third  day,"  Talleyrand  replied.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  "religion  of  rhetoric' 
and  a  "  religion  of  facts,"  which,  to  his  own  detri- 
ment, he  had  overlooked.  In  1802  the  First 
Consul,  Bonaparte,  took  their  churches  from  the 
Theopliilantliropists,  and  restored  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Lit.  — The  literary  monuments  of  Thcophilan- 
thropism  have  been  printed  in  a  collected  edition 
at  Basel,  1797-99.  See  Ghegoike:  Hisloire  des 
secies  religieuses,  Paris,  1810,  2  vols.  [Thomas 
Paine  belonged  to  the  society ;  and  a  discourse  he 
delivered  before  it  is  publisfied  in  his  Theolot/ical 
Works,  ed.  Blanchard,  Chicago,   1882,  pp.  290- 

297.]  n.VGENBACn. 

THEOPHILUS,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (385- 
412),  is  known  from  his  participation  in  the  Ori- 
genistic  controversy.  Three  letters  by  him,  con- 
demnatory of  Origen,  are  still  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Jerome.  Gallasd:  Bibt.  Pair., 
vii. 

THEOPHILUS,  Bishop  of  Antiocli  (176-186), 
was  eiliicatcd  ill  Paganism,  but  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
a  very  able  and  prolific  writer.  His  principal 
work,  and  the  only  one  extant,  is  his  Ajology  of 
Christianity,  written  in  180-161,  and  addicssed  to 
a  Pagan  friend,  Autolycus.  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  by  Otto,  Jena,  1861.  His  Commentary 
on  the  Go8i)el8  has  probably  been  enlarged  by  a 
later  hand.  See  TiiKoiiou  Zaun  :  Der  Lrnni/e- 
liencommenlar  lies  Theopliiliis  von  Aritiochieii,  £r- 
langen,  1883  (in  favor  of  the  genuineness);  and 
Al>.  Hak.sack,  in  Teih  utid  I'liUrsticfiiingen,  i. 
Heft.  4,  pji.  97-17.J  (against  Zahn).  See  Siiiafk: 
Ilistonj  (if  III'  C/iii.tiiau  I'liurch,  rev.  ed.,  New 
York,  1883,  veil.  ii.  pj..  732  .scicj. 

THEOPHYLACT,  a  celebrated  Greek  exegete 
who  Hourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Johannes  Ducas,  —  not  to  be  confounded 
witli  Theophylactus  Simocatti,  an  Kgyptian  who 
fiourislieil  about  629,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Km|)eror  .Mauritius.  The  exegete  was  a  native 
of  Kuripus,  in  the  Island  of  Luba'a  ;  lived  for 
sonic  time  in  ConKtantino]iIe  as  tutor  to  the  im- 
]H'rial  prince  Constantinus  Porphvrogi'iineta;  was 
appointed  archbisho))  of  .Vchrida  in  Bulgaria, 
11)78;  and  dii-d  after  ll(l7.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  which, 
though  generally  keeping  very  close  to  tin-  track  of 
the  elder  Fathers,  an-  still  wurtli  examining,  and 
far  HurpasM  any  thing  of  the  kiml  |>r(>iluced  at  the 
same  l>eriod  in  the  Latin  Church.     A   collected 
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edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Venice  (1754- 
58),  in  tlirt-e  vukiiiies.  GASS. 

THEOPNEUSTY.     See  Inspikatio.v. 

THEOSOPHY  (from  Cfof,  "  God,"  and  aoipia, 
"wisdom")  is  disliiiguislied  from  mysticism, 
speculative  tlieolo;;y,  and  other  forms  of  philosopliy 
and  theology,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance, by  its  claims  of  direct  divine  inspiration, 
immediate  divine  revelation,  and  its  want,  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  of  dialectical  exposition.  It 
is  found  among  all  nations,  —  Hindus,  Persians, 
Arabs,  Greeks  (the  later  Neo-Platonism),  and 
Jews  (Cabala),  —  and  presents  itself  variously 
under  the  form  of  magic  (Agrippa  of  Nettesheim, 
Paracelsus),  or  vision  (Swedenborg,  Saint  JMartin), 
or  rapt  contemplation  (Jacob  Boehme,  Oettinger). 
See  Thoi.uck  :  Ssiiji.tmus,  Berlin,  1821 :  FiJKST  : 
Die  Jiidifche  Relif/ionsphilosopkie  des  MiUcUdle.ra, 
Leipzig,  1815;  Kocholl:  Beiirdge  zu  eincr  Ge- 
schiclite  deulscher  Tlieosophie,  Berlin,  1856. 

THEOTOKOS  (ecororac,  "God-bearing"),  a 
term  definitive  of  the  expression  that  Christ  was 
one  person  in  two  natures.  It  was  adopted  at 
the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon 
(451)  against  Xestorianisra.  It  declared  that 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
the  human  nature  which  he  derived  from  her 
was  most  intimately  united  with  deity,  so  that 
the  person  she  bore  was  really  divine.  The  word 
is  now  a  favorite  designation  in  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  Virgin  ^lary.     See  Christology,  p.  455. 

THERAPEUT/E  {Qcpanmral,  "worshippers"), 
the  name  of  a  sect  of  ascetics  allied  to  the  Essenes, 
the  Buddhists,  and  early  Christian  monks  de- 
scribed in  iTf/ii  fSiov  Oeup/iTiKov  ("On  a  Contemplative 
Life."  See  Yonge's  translation  of  Philo,  Bohu's 
edition,  vol.  iv.  1-20).  The  treatise  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Philo;  but  it  is  now  adjudged  to  be 
a  Christian  forgery  of  an  ascetic  origin,  and  the 
Therapeutse  to  be  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  grounds  for  this  decision  are  solid.  (1)  The 
style  of  the  treatise  is  not  that  of  Philo.  (2)  If 
the  book  is  his,  why  was  the  sect  not  mentioned 
in  Quod  omnis  probus  liber  ("  On  the  Virtuous  being 
also  Free "),  wliere  the  Essenes  are  spoken  of  V 
(3)  Why  is  the  Greek  philosophy  despised,  the 
Old  Testament  apparently  neglected,  and  the 
word,  "  the  law,"  so  frequent  in  Philo,  displaced 
by  "  the  priestly  law,"  peculiarities  unlike  Philo  ? 
If  tlie  sect  ever  existed,  how  comes  it  that  neither 
Josephus,  nor  Pliiiy,  nor  any  one  else  of  antiqui- 
ty, ever  heard  of  tnem  ?  This  imaginary  sect  is 
described  minutely.  Its  members  were  of  both 
sexes;  lived  in  separate  cells,  and  only  united  in 
sabbath  worship;  had  no  support  save  what  the 
cliaritable  gave  them ;  ate  only  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  exclusively  bread  and  water.  Unlike 
the  Essenes,  tiiey  revered  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  priesthood.  The  location  of  the  sect  was 
near  Alexandria,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mareotic 
Lake.  See  Lucirs:  Die  T lierapeuten  und  Hire 
Ulellmiff  in  der  O'e.icliiclile  der  Askese,  Strassburg, 
1879 ;  and  cf.  art.  "  Therapeutes,"  by  E.  Stap- 
KEK,  in  LiciiTKNiiF.itGEK's  Encyclope'dic,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  118-120. 

THEREMIN,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Franz,  b.  at 
Gramzow  in  Brandenburg,  March  1!),  1780 ;  d. 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  26,  1846.  lie  descended  from  a 
Frencli  family  which  iiad  sought  refuge  in  Prus- 
sia after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 


studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Geneva ;  was  elected 
pastor  of  the  French-Reformed  congregation  of 
Berlin  in  1810;  and  appointed  preacher  to  the 
court  in  1814,  and  professor  of  liomiletics  at  the 
university  in  18i>9.  He  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  homiletics,  thougli  he  formed  no  .school,  and 
published  Die  Beredisamkeii  eine  Tugend,  Berlin, 
1814,  2d  ed.,  1837  (^Eloquence  a  Virtue,  translated 
by  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Andover,  1850,  3d 
ed.,  1864),  and  Demusthenes  und  Mussitlon,  1845. 
He  was  also  mucli  appreciated  as  a  preacher,  and 
published  ten  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  several 
other  books  of  devotion :  Abendslunden,  1833-39, 
3  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1869. 

THERESA,  Ste.,  b.  at  Avila  in  Old  Castile, 
March  28,  1515;  d.  at  Alba  de  Liste,  Oct.  15, 
1582.  She  entered  the  monastery  of  tlie  Carmel- 
ites at  her  native  place  in  1534,  and  began  in 
1561  on  her  great  task  of  reforming  the  Carmel- 
ite order.  For  that  purpose  she  founded  at 
Avila  a  convent  for  the  Barefooted  Carmelites, 
also  called  the  Theresians,  and  before  she  died 
she  had  founded  seventeen  sucli  convents  for 
nuns,  and  fifteen  for  monks.  The  first  collected 
edition  of  iier  works,  mystical  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  devotion,  appeared  at  Salamanca,  1587; 
the  last  in  Paris,  1847.  There  is  a  complete 
French  translation,  edited  by  Migne,  Paris,  1840- 
46,  4  vols.  Her  life  was  written  by  Ribera,  Sala- 
manca, 1590 ;  Boucher,  Paris,  1810,  2  vols. ; 
PosL,  Ratisbon.  1847;  Bouix,  Paris,  1865;  and 
in  English,  by  Manning,  London,  1865;  French, 
1875.  Sec  also  Mrs.  Jameson:  The  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  pp.  415  sqq. ;  Tkknor:  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  ;  St.  Alphonsl's  Liocoki: 
Nocena  in  honor  of  Ste.  Teresa,  Baltimore,  1882; 
Vaccari  :  The  Wonders  of  the  Heart  of  Ste.  Tere- 
sa of  Jesus,  Baltimore,  1882. 

f  HESSALONIANS,  Epistle  to  the.    See  Paul. 

THESSALONICA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
nurth-east  corner  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Its 
original  name  was  Therma,  or  Therme  (Gtp/;)?),  i.e., 
liot  bath,  so  called  from  the  hot  saltrsjirings  found 
about  four  miles  from  the  present  city.  Its  later 
name  was  probably  given  to  it  by  Cassander,  wlio 
rebuilt  it  in  B.C.  315,  and  called  it  after  his  wife. 
It  is  now  called  Saloniki.  Being  well  situated 
for  commerce,  it  was  a  town  of  importance  from 
very  early  times.  It  was  taken  from  the  ^lace- 
donians,  and  occupied  by  Athenians,  about  432; 
restored  soon  after;  repeopled  by  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  315;  became  the  great  Macedonian 
naval  station  ;  surrendered  to  the  Romans  aftM 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  168,  and  was  made  tlie  capi- 
tal of  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia, or  Macedonia  Secunda,  between  the  Slrymoii 
and  the  Axius;  and  when  the  four  were  reduced 
to  one  ])rovince,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pro- 
consul, it  was  the  virtual  metropolis,  and  there 
the  proconsul  lived,  although  not  at  first  .so  called. 
There  Cicero  lived  from  April  till  November,  58, 
during  his  exile;  and  there  the  party  of  Ponipey 
and  tlie  Senate  had  their  headquarters  during  the 
first  civil  war,  49.  It  took  the  side  of  Octavius 
(Augustus)  against  Sextus  Pompeius  (42-39),  and 
in  reward  was  made  a  free  city.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  "the  chief  station  on  the  great 
Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
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nected  Hume  with  the  whole  regiou  to  the  north 
of  the  .tgean  Sea."  Before  Constantinople  was 
built,  it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  (ireece  and 
Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia,  and  shared  the 
trade  of  the  -Egean  witli  Ephesus  and  Corinth. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  it 
was  made  a  Roman  ••  colony ;  "  i.e.,  soldiers  were 
permanently  settled  there  in  order  to  increase  its 
strength  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gothic  hordes. 
In  390,  in  a  sedition  there,  the  prefect  Botericus 
was  murdered :  in  dreadful  revenge,  nearly  seven 
thousantl  persons  were  massacred  by  Theodosius 
(see  art.).  From  the  foiuth  to  the  eighth  century 
Thes.salonica  withstood  many  attacks  from  Goths 
and  Slavs.  On  July  30,  904,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens;  on  Aug.  15,  118i5,  by  the  Xormans  of 
Sicily,  and  by  the  Turks  in  13S0;  ceded  to  the 
GreeK  emperor  Manuel,  14o3 :  sold  to  the  Vene- 
tians by  Androuicus,  and  finally  taken  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Venetians,  430.  The  modern  city 
has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  are  Jews,  and  ten  thousand 
GreeKs.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  it  retains 
its  ancient  importance. 

The  apostle  Paul  introduced  Christianity  into 
Thessalonica  \x\K>n  his  second  missionarj'  journey, 
51.  He  came  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  preached 
for  three  Sundays  in  the  synagogue  there,  and,  as 
the  result  of  the  work, a  church  was  gathered, prin- 
cipally comptosed,  however,  of  Gentiles.  Among 
the  converts  were  Caius,  Aristarchus,  Secundus, 
and  perhaps  Jason  (.Vets  xvii.  1-13,  xx.  4,  xxvii. 
2;  cf.  Phil.  iv.  10;  -J  Tim.  iv.  lo).  Paul  wrote 
the  Thessalonian  Church  two  einstles  from  Cor- 
inth (close  of  year  52,  or  beginning  of  53),  which 
are  the  earliest  of  his  preserved  writings,  "  per- 
haps the  earliest  written  records  of  Christianity  " 
(Bishop  Lightfoot).  In  striking  proof  of  the  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  Luke,  upon  the  arch  of  the  Var- 
d4r  gate,  so  called  because  it  leatls  to  the  \'di'dar, 
or  Axius,  there  occurs  the  word  ^o'/^iTapxovnTuv 
(politarchs;  as  the  designation  of  the  seven  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  a  word  unmentioued  in  ancient 
literature,  yet  the  very  word  Luke  employs  to 
designate  them  (Acts  xvii.  is,  7ro/jrui)xar). 

From  Thessalonica  the  gosjKil  spread  quickly 
all  around  (1  The.s8.  i.  >i).  "  During  several  cen- 
turies this  city  was  tlie  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the 
later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Urieiital  Christendom, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received 
the  designation  of  the  'Orthodox  City'"  (How- 
son).  Its  bishop  baptized  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius. Its  see  had  well-nigh  the  dignity  of  a 
patriarchate ;  and  it  was  l>ecause  Leo  HI.  (Atuurii.s) 
severed  the  trans-Adriatic  provinces,  which  had 
been  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction,  from  the 
Roman  see,  that  the  division  between  the  Latin  j 
and  Greek  was  in  great  mi;asurc  caused.  Eusta- 
thius,  metroiKilitan  of  TliessalonicadlTS-Ol),  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  as  his  invaluable 
commentary  u|K)n  Homer  iirovcs,  \>ut  also  a  true 
Christian  and  an  alile  theologiiin.  Froni  120.">  to 
1418  there  were  Latin  archliishops  in  Thessalon- 
ica. At  the  present  day  it  is  ihe  .sent  of  a  (irci-k 
metrofiolitan,  and  contains  nnmcrous  churches 
and  schools  of  iliffercnt  denominations.  Many  of 
the  mosques  wen-  foiincrly  churches. 

Lit.  — The  great  authority  u])on  Thessalonian 
history  and  antiquities  is  Takel  :   Dis.niiado  ile 


Tliessulonica  ejustjue  Aijru  (jtoi/rajjhUu,  Berlin, 
1839.  Cf.  the  Lives  of  Paul,  by  Cu.nyheake  and 
llowsoN,  Lewin,  FAKUAR,aud  the  art.  '•  Thessa- 
lonica," by  llowBox,  in  Smith's  Did.  uf  the  Bible. 
For  the  modern  city,  see  Murray's  Handbook  for 
Gretct. 

THEU'OAS,  a  ]>opular  leader  mentioned  by 
Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(Acts  V.  36).  lie  was  not  the  Theudas  mentioned 
liy  Josephus(/in/iV/.,XX.  5,  1);  becaus.-  that  Tlieu- 
das  rebelled  under  Cuspius  Fadus,  iu  A.D.  44, 
some  ten  vears  after  Ganialiers  speech.  Xor  was 
he  some  obscure  person,  otlierw  i.se  unknow  n  ;  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  Gamaliel  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, allude  to  such  a  one.  But  in  all  like- 
lihood he  was  the  man  called  Matthias  by  Josef)hus 
{Anlig.,  XVII.  6,  2,  and  Il'nr,  I.  3.3,  2);  because 
MarWiof  is  the  transliteration  of  •T.^'??,  whose 
Greek  translation  is  Grtxto^or,  i.e.,  QtoAir,  i.e.,  efwiuf. 
This  Matthias  was  an  eloquent  teacher,  w  ho  head- 
ed a  band  in  the  days  of  Ilerod,  and  destroyed  the 
Roman  eagle  set  up  by  the  king  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  temple.  A.  KOIILEK. 

THEURGY  (from  8eov  Ipyov,  "  Gotl's  work),  a 
kind  of  magical  science  or  art  which  enabled  man 
to  influence  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means  of  pu- 
rification and  other  sacramental  acts.  It  devel- 
oped in  Alexandria,  among  the  Xeo-Platonists, 
and  finally  superseded  there  all  philosophical  and 
theological  speculation,  sinking  down  into  the 
grossest  superstition. 

THIBET,  Religion  of.  See  Buddhism  and 
Lamai>m. 

THIETMAR,  b.  July  25,  976  ;  d.  Dec.  1,  1018; 
a  Saxon  of  noble  descent,  related  to  the  imi>erial 
house;  was  educated  iu  the  cloistral  school  of 
Magdeburg,  aud  made  bishop  of  Merseburg  in 
1009.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  of  which  especially 
the  last  four  books,  comprising  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (1002-18),  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  history  of  Germany.  It  was  edited  by  Lap- 
penberg,  in  Moii.  Ginn.  Ilisl.,  vol.  iii.,  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Laurent,  1819. 

THILO,  Johann  Karl,  b.  at  Langensalza  in 
Thuringia,  Xov.  28,  1794  ;  d.  al  Halle,  May  17, 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Sdiulpforte,  studied 
at  Leipzig,  began  to  lecture  at  Halle  in  1819,  and 
was  in  1822  apjiointed  i>rofessorof  theology  there. 
His  Codex  Apucryiilius  X.  T.  remained  inconqilete. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  a]>ocryphal  (ios- 
pels,  appeared  1832,  and  was  followed  by  /lc(a 
apostolorum  Petri  et  I'uuli  in  1838,  and  Amlrccc  el 
Mallhia  in  1846.  His  BibUotheca  patrum  draco- 
rum  doijimilien  also  remained  incomplete.  Only 
one  volume,  containing  the  dogmatical  works  of 
Athanasins,  iqipeareil  18.")3. 

THIRLWALL,  Connop,  a  scholarly  English 
bishop;  was  b.  at  St.'pnev.  Middlesex,  Feb.  11, 
1797;  d.  al  liatli,  July  -'I,  187.1.  He  displayed 
such  ri'inarkable  precocity,  that  in  1809  he  pub- 
lished, under  his  father's  direction,  a  volume  of 
essays  and  |>oemH  entitled  I'rimilitr.  He  wasedu- 
caleil  at  the  Charter  House  and  Trinily  College, 
Cambridge,  whi-re  lie  gradualeil  as  .senior  chan- 
cellor's  I lallisi,  1818,  nnd  bi-cami'  I'lllow  and 

lulor;  studied  law.  and  was  eall.-il  In  tli.'  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  182.'..  He  t.K)k  orders  in  1828; 
liecaine  rector  at  Kirbyund'T-Dale,  Yorkshire, 
and  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1810.  He  resigned  his 
see  in   1874.     He  was  an  active  ineinber  of  Ui» 
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Old-Testament  Company  on  Bible  Revision.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
tlie  side  of  those  of  Grote.  Bishop  Thirlwall  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Hare,  and  jointly 
with  him  translated  two  volumes  of  Xiebuhr's 
History  of  Home,  l&28-'dl.  He  also  publislied  a 
translation  of  A  Critical  Essay  on  Ike  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  F.  Schleiermacher,  with  an  origi- 
nal Introduction  (1825).  His  principal  literary 
work  was  a  History  of  Greece,  published  at  first 
in  Lardnek's  Cabinet  C yclopcedia,  1835-40,  and 
separately  (revised  edition,  London,  1815-52,  8 
vols.),  and  again,  1855,  8  vols.  Grote  (Preface  to 
his  History  of  Greece,  1816)  says  he  would  proba- 
bly never  have  conceived  of  writing  a  history  of 
Greece  if  Thirl  wall's  work  had  appeared  a  few 
years  earlier.  Thirlwall's  letters,  charges,  etc., 
are  collected  under  the  title  of  Literary  and 
Theological  Remains,  edited  by  Dean  Perowxe, 
London,  1875-76,  .3  vols.  See  his  Letters,  1881, 
2  vols.,  and  new  edition  of  his  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
edited  by  Dean  St.\nley,  1882. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  The  (1618-48),  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  protracted  of  wars,  wa-s  so 
far  forth  a  religious  war,  as  at  that  time  religion 
formed  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  politics. 
But  of  how  mixed  a  character  the  whole  affair 
was,  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance,  that 
though  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  side  (headed 
by  Austria,  Spain,  and  Bavaria),  and  Protestants 
on  the  other  side,  under  various  leaders  (Bohe- 
mia, Denmark,  and  Sweden),  always  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  party  position,  Roman-Catho- 
lic powers,  as,  for  instance,  France,  would  at 
times  ally  themselves  with  the  Protestants,  and 
Protestant  princes  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  as, 
for  instance,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony. 

The  war  began  in  Bohemia.  In  1517  Ferdi- 
nand of  Styria,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
a  pupil  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
Protestantism,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia; 
and  persecutions  were  immediately  instituted 
against  the  Protestants.  But  the  Protestants, 
under  the  leadership  of  Count  Thiu-n,  peneti-ated 
into  the  castle  of  Prague,  threw  the  imperial 
commissioners  out  of  the  window  (May  23, 1618), 
organized  a  general  rising  throughout  the  coun- 
try, entered  into  alliance  with  15ethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Evangelical 
Union  in  Germany;  and  aa  Matthias  died  on 
March  20,  1619,  and  Ferdinand  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor,  they  declared  the  Bohe- 
mian throne  vacant,  and  offered  it  to  the  young 
elector-palatine,  Friedrich  V.,  a  son-in-law  of 
James  1.  of  England.  He  accepted  the  offer,  but 
was  very  unfortunate.  The  Protestant  army  was 
completely  routed  in  the  battle  at  the  VVhite 
Mountain,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Prague,  Xov. 
8,  1620,  by  Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  in)perial 
army,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  tlie  contingent 
of  tne  Holy  League  :  and  Bohemia  was  .speedily 
reduced  to  order ;  that  is,  more  tlian  tliirty  thou- 
sand families  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  or  the 
Reformed  denomination  were  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  their  jiroperty,  valued  at  more  than 
forty  million  crowns,  was  confiscated.  Next  year 
the  Palatinate  wivs  invaded  by  a  .Spanish  army 
under  Spinola;  and  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg, 
March  6,  1023,  Friedrich  V.  was  put  under  the 


ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  Palatinate  was  given 
to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  James  I.  looking  on 
in  idleness.  In  1625  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  again  rallii'd  under  the  head  of  Chris- 
tian IV.,  kmg  of  Denmark,  a  mediocrity  of 
considerable  dimensions,  but  of  a  rather  coarse 
description  ;  but  he  was  utterly  defeated  in  the 
battle  at  Lutter-am-Barenbeige,  Aug.  27,  1620,  by 
Tilly.  The  Danish  peninsula  was  flooded  with 
imperial  troops;  and  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  Jlay 
22,  1629,  made  an  end  of  the  direct  participation 
of  Denmark  in  the  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1630,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  in  the  Island 
of  Usedom;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  conquered 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  a  Christian  hero,  a  great  general,  and  a 
great  statesman.  The  hope  of  conquest,  of  mak- 
ing the  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea,  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  his  motives  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  ;  but  his  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  that  cause  was  as  surely  another, 
and  perhaps  the  stronger  one.  His  army  was 
a  model  of  an  army,  infinitely  superior  in  moral 
character  to  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 
The  Swedish  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  re- 
sembled the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  Tilly  was 
defeated  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17,  1631,  and  on 
the  Lech,  April  15,  1632.  In  the  latter  battle  he 
was  killed ;  and  his  army,  composed  of  mercenary 
rabble,  disappeared  like  vapor  in  the  air.  But 
Ferdinand  charged  '\A'allenstein  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  army,  and  Wallenstein  w  as  generally 
considered  the  equal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a 
general.  They  met  at  Liitzen,  Nov.  16,  1632. 
Wallenstein  was  defeated;  but  Gustavus  Adolphus 
fell,  and  the  emperor  found  breathing-room  again. 
Though  Wallenstein  remained  inactive  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  finally  was  assassinated  at  Eger, 
Feb.  25,  1634,  the  standard  of  the  Swedish  army 
rapidly  sunk  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus ;  and  the  Protestant  army  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Nordlingen,  Sept.  6,  1634,  after  which 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  deserted 
the  Protestant  cause,  made  peace  w'ith  the  em- 
peror, and  turned  against  the  Swedes. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued to  be  very  critical,  and  his  prospects  of 
final  success  were  very  small.  Richelieu,  whose 
whole  foreign  policy  turned  upon  the  humiliation 
of  the  house  of  Austria  as  its  true  pivot,  and  who 
for  that  very  reason  had  subsidized  the  Swedes 
from  the  very  beginning,  now  took  the  army  of 
Duke  Bernhardt  of  Saxe-Weimar  into  French 
service ;  and  the  war  against  Austria  and  her 
allies  was  carried  on  with  a  fierceness  and  cruelty 
hitherto  unheard  of.  In  1646  no  less  than  a 
hundred  villages  were  burnt  down  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  away.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  Swedish  general  Torstenson  de- 
veloped an  activity  which  seemed  to  tlireaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  He 
defeated  one  Austrian  army  under  Piccolomiui 
at  Breitenfeld,  Nov.  2,  1642,  and  another,  under 
Ilatzfeld,  at  jankow,  March  6,  1645;  and  he 
actually  approached  Vienna  in  order  to  form  a 
connection  with  Prince  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The  immediate  danger 
drifted  away  by  the  somewhat  peculiar  proceed- 
ings of  Rakoczy.     But  Austria  was  completely 
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exhausted:  and  the  peace  of  Westplialia  (which 
art.  see),  Oct.  24,  1648,  was  as  uece.s.sary  to  lier 
as  it  was  welcome  to  Germanv,  which  lay  pros- 
trate, and  cruelly  devastated  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  See  the  various  descriptions  of  the  war 
by  .^^ciiiLLKit  (1S02),  Mf..vzi;i.  (lS:i5),  Flathe 
(i'^40),  Meisolu  (IslO).  SOlte  (IMO).  Bakthold 
(1812).  Heilmanx  (18.31),  Kloiu'  (1801),  IIalsek 
(1862),  GiXDELY  (1869;  Eng.  tran.-*.,  New  York, 
1884,  2  vols.),  R.\XKE  (186U),  S.  R.  Gaudixeii 
(1874),  and  Stieve  (187.j);  also  art.  Westpha- 
lia, Peace  of. 

THOLUCK,  Friedrich  August,  D.D.,an  eminent 
German  divine  and  pulpit  orator;  b.  in  Breslau, 
March  30,  1799;  d.  in  Ilalle,  June  10,  1877. 
Descended  from  very  humble  parentage,  he  first 
learned  a  trade,  but  by  the  assistance  of  friends 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and 
tlie  university  of  Berlin.  When  he  left  college, 
he  delivered  an  address  on  The  Superiority  of  the 
'jriental  World  over  the  Christian,  which  was  chiefly 
a  eulogy  on  Mohannnedanism.  But  during  his 
university  course  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
from  his  pantheism  and  scepticism,  under  the 
influence  of  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander,  and  more  esiiecially  by  personal  inter- 
course with  Baron  Ernst  vo!i  Kottwitz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  who  combined 
high  social  standing  and  culture  with  a  lovely 
type  of  piety.  His  character  is  finely  described 
in  the  unnamed  "  patriarch  "  in  Tholuck's  Weihe 
des  Zwtijters.  (See  Jacobi,  Erinnerungen  an  B. 
V.  K.,  Ilalle,  1882.)  In  1821  he  was  graduated 
as  licentiate  of  theology,  and  began  to  deliver  lec- 
tures as  privat-iloceut.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental  liU-rature,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  DeWette.  In  182.')  lie  made  a 
literary  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prus.sian  (tovernment,  and  in  lb20 
was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as  ordinary 
professor  of  theology,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  (1827-28), 
which  he  sjient  in  Rome  a.s  chaplain  of  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  intimate  inter- 
course with  Buiisen.  In  Ilalle  he  had  at  first 
to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  reproach 
from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his  colleagues 
(Gesenius  and  Wegschuider),  but  succeeded  in 
effectinjj  a  radical  ciiange;  and  the  whole  theo- 
logical lacultv  of  Halle  lias  since  become  decid- 
edly evangelical.  In  Dec.  2,  1870,  his  friends 
prepared  a  8uq>rise  for  him  by  the  celebration  of 
the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  his  jirofessorship. 
The  university  and  inagistrat*'  of  Halle,  delegates 
of  several  uiiiversilii-s  and  of  all  schools  of  the- 
ology, took  part  in  it;  and  his  pupils  in  Euroix- 
and  .'Vmerica  fouii<leil  a  .seminary  adjoining  his 
own  home,  for  beneficiary  studenU  of  theology, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  stu- 
dents. He  was  always  in  delicate-  health,  but  by 
strict  toin|K'raiice  and  great  regularity  of  hal>ils 
he  manageil  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work 
till  within  the  l.-ist  years  of  his  life.  He  wag 
incessant  in  his  lectures,  pri'aclied  regularly  as 
university  chaplain,  and  found  time  to  write  ninny 
books. 

His  principal  works  are  as  follows ;  .5i'ri  and 
Redemjilinn,  or  the  True  Cnnsrcritlion  of  the  Sceptic 
(Berlin,  1825,  many  times  reprinted;  translated 
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into  English  bv  Ryland,  with  an  Introduction  by 
'  John  Pye  Smith  ;    republished  in   Boston,  1854, 
under  the  title,  Guido  and  Julius,  or  Sin  and  the 
Propitiator),  in  opposition  to  DeWette's  Theodore, 
or  the  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic,  1825 ;  Bluthen 
."ammlun;/  aus  der  morijenldndischen  Mystik,  1825 
(a  collection  of  translations  from  the  mystic  poets 
of  the   East) ;    Commentary  on   the  Epistle  to  the 
liomiiiis  (4th  ed.,  1842 ;  twice  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, last  by  R.  Menzies,  Edinburgh,  1848, 2  vols.), 
the  first  exegetical  fruit  of  the  new  evangelical 
theology;  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  1826 
(7th  ed.,  18.57,  translated  into  Engli.sh  by  Kauf- 
mann,  1836,  and  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Philadel- 
phia,  18.")9),  less  thorough   and   permanent,  but 
more  popular,  and  better  adapted   for  students, 
than  his  other  commentaries;   Commentary  on  the 
j  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1833  (3d  ed.,  1844;  translated 
linto  English  by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1860; 
I  new  ed.,  1869),  his  most  learned,  elaborate,  and 
!  valuable   exegetical   ju'oiluction  ;    Commentary  on 
[the  Ilebreu-s,  1836  (3d  ed.,   1850;   translated   by 
i  James  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  1852);  Commentary 
\  on  the  Psalms,  1843  (translated  by  Dr.  Mombert, 
,  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia.  1859) ;   The  Credi- 
j  hdity  of  the  Gospel  History,  1837  (2d  ed.,  1838),  a 
vindication  of  the  Gospels  against  the  mythical 
;  theory  of  Strauss;  and  Hours  of  Christian  Devo- 
tion, 1840,  2  vols,  (well  translated  by  Rob.  Jlen- 
zies,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1875),  containing 
several  original  hymns.     In  this  book  he  pours 
out   his   fervent  evangelical   piety  with  all   the 
charm  of  fresh  enthusiasm.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  German  preachers  in  his  day,  and 
published  a  series  of  university  sermons  (collected 
in  5  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Gotha,   1863-04,  one  volume 
being  translated.  Light  from  the  Cross,  Sermons  on 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  Philadelphia,  1858).     He 
issued  also  two  very  interesting  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  1839.     His  last  works  were  con- 
tributions  to  German   church  history  since  the 
Reformation,  derived   in   part   from  inanu.script 
sources;  namely,  Z»(/ienit7i<;  Theologen  Wittenhergs 
im  17ten  Jahrhr.  (Hamburg,  1852),  Das  akademische 
Leben  des  17tcn  Jahrh.  (Hamburg,  1852,  1854,  in 
2  vols.),  and  Geschichte  des  lialionalismus  (part  i. 
Berlin,  1865,  never  finished).     A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  apjieared  1803-72,  in  11  vols. 
He  also  republished  tlie  Commentaries  of  Calvin 
on  the    Go8]Tels   and    Epistles,  and  his  Jnstilutio 
Christiana-  Reliifionis,  and  made  that  great  divine 
better  known  in  Germany,  although  he  himself 
Wius  of  Lutheran  descent  and  predisposition.     Ha 
conducted  for  .several  years  a  literarv  {wriodical, 
and  contriliiiled  largely  to  the  first  eJition  of  the 
i  JCiir(/lliijiiidii-  of  Heraog,  whom  he  recommended 
j  as  editor  to  the  publisher,  having  first  himself 
I  declined  the  position. 

I  'I'lioluck  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  influ- 
ential German  theologians  and  authors  during  the 
■second  and  third  quarl<>rs  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, anil  better  known  in  England  and  America 
than  any  other.  He  was  original,  fresh,  brilliant, 
suggestive,  eloipient,  and  full  of  poetry,  wit,  and 
humor.  He  cannot  be  cliussified  with  any  school. 
He  was  influenced  by  Pietism,  Moravianism, 
Schleiermacher,  Neander.  and  even  Hegel.  His 
elastic  mind  was  ever  open  to  new  light;  but  his 
heart  was  alwavs  right,  and  never  shaken  in  faith 
and  love  to  Clirist.     He  had  an   extraordinary 
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talent  for  languages,  and  could  speak  English, 
French,  Italian.  Grfek,  .\rabic,  and  several  other 
tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  almost  like  a  native. 
In  that  line  he  was  scarcely  surpas.sed  by  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  whom  he  met  in  Home.  His  learning 
was  extensive  rather  than  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive. He  gathered  honey  from  the  literature  of 
all  ages,  from  the  old  Orient  down  to  Goethe,  but 
made  it  tributary  to  faith.  He  is  one  of  the 
regenerators  of  German  tlieologj",  leading  it  from 
the  barren  heath  of  rationalism  to  the  green  pas- 
tures of  the  Scriptures  and  tlie  literature  of  the 
Reformation.  His  Commentaries  broke  a  new- 
path.  His  personal  influence  was  as  great  and 
good  as  that  exerted  by  his  works,  and  yields  only 
to  that  of  Neander  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  gifted  with  personal  magnetism,  and 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation.  Having  no  chil- 
dren, he  devoted  all  his  paternal  affections  to  his 
students,  and  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  second 
wife  (a  most  lovely  and  refined  Christian  lady). 
He  loved,  as  he  said,  candidates  more  than  minis- 
ters, and  students  more  than  candidates,  because 
he  was  more  interested  in  the  process  of  growth 
than  in  the  result  of  growth.  His  life  was  a  life 
with  the  young,  fruitful  in  blessings.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  two  or  three 
students  every  day  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and 
from  four  to  five :  he  invited  them  freely  to  his 
house  and  table,  tried  experiments  on  their  minds, 
proposed  perplexing  questions,  set  them  disput- 
ing on  high  problems,  inspired  and  stimulated 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
piety.  He  had  great  regard  for  individuality, 
aimed  to  arouse  in  every  one  the  sense  of  his  pe- 
culiar calling  rather  than  to  create  a  school.  Like 
John  the  Baptist,  he  sent  all  away  from  him  to  a 
higher  Master.  His  cliief  aim  was  to  lead  them 
to  a  humble  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  infuse 
into  them  that  love  which  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  heart.  He  adopted,  as  he  says.  Zinzendorf 's 
motto,  •'  I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He, 
and  He  alone."  His  lecture-room  was  truly  a 
school  of  Christ.  And  herein  lies  his  chief  sig- 
nificance and  merit.  Thousands  of  students  from 
different  lands  owe  to  him  their  spiritual  life.  To 
Americans  he  was  especially  attached,  and  a  most 
useful  guide  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  German  theology. 
He  was  vei-y  intimate  w  ith  Dr.  Edward  Robin.son, 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (who  studied  at  Halle  in  \X'J7, 
and  was  daily  in  his  conipanv).  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith.  Dr.  Prentiss  (who  studied  there  in  1S40), 
and  Dr.  Park  of  Andover.  He  called  them  '-his 
American  pets."  I  once  met  liim  promenading 
with  a  pious  Canadian  Methodist,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sceptic  who  never  went  to  church,  but  wor- 
shipped God,  as  he  said,  in  his  own  temple,  under 
the  blue  .skies,  and  ba.sking  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
"  But,"  asked  Tholnck  smilingly,  '•  what  do  you 
do  when  it  rains?  "  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
this  agnostic  was  seeking  religion,  and  we  must 
aid  him.  He  often  tried  the  wits  of  American 
students  by  curious  questions;  e.g..  "Why  did 
God  make  so  many  Chinese,  and  so  few  Yankees'?" 
or,  "How  is  Mr.  Erhsenhiirper"  {Peaho'hi,  the 
philanthropist)?  He  was  invited  to  tlie  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1S73, 
and  promised  to  the  writer  to  come  (with  the 
humorous  remark,  '•  I  am  afraid  of  your  American 
mobs,  your  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  and  especially 


of  your  kindness").  But  his  feeble  health  pre- 
vented him ;  and  he  sent  one  of  his  favorite  pupils 
as  his  representative,  with  a  modest  sketch  of  his 
labors  and  the  condition  of  theology  in  Germany. 
It  is  the  last  public  document  from  his  pen  (except 
some  letters),  and  gives  a  faithful  idea  of  this  lover 
of  youth  for  Christ's  sake. 

Lit. — The  biography  of  Tholuck  was  originally 

intrusted  to  his  colleague.  Professor  Martin  Kah- 

ler,  but  was  written  by  Professor  Leopold  Witte, 

Da»  Lehen  D.  Friedrich  August  Gcttnu   Tholuck's, 

Bielefeld,  1884-86,  2  vols.     Cf.  Tuoluck's  Ztcei- 

jJer's  Weihe  in  part  autobiographical  ("Guido" 

represents  him:  "Julius,"  his  friend.  Julius  Mid- 

,  ler)  ;  an  autobiographical   sketch   by  Tholuck, 

I  .with  a  paper  by  Lech.  Witte,  in  the  Proceedinqi 

j  of  the  Ernngelical  Alliance    Conference   of  1873, 

Xew  York,  1874,  pp.  85-89 ;  an  account  of  the 

semi-centennial  jubilee  of  Tholuck,  by  Professor 

j  Kahler,  in  German,  Halle,  1871,  and  in  English 

I  by  ScH.iFF,  with  two  letters  from  Tholuck,  in 

'  the  American  Presbyterian   Review  for  1871,  pp. 

295-301.     See  also  the  church  histories  of  Hasb 

andKiRTz:  Schw.\rtz:  Gesch.d.  neustenTlieol., 

I  4th  ed..  Leipzig,  1869,  pp.  109  sqq.  (unfavorable, 

,  but  acknowledging  his  great  personal  influence, 

and  devotion  to  students)  ;  Xippold  :  Handhuch 

I  der  neiislen  Kirchengesch.,  2d  ed.,  Elberf..  1868.  pp. 

j  244  sqq.  :  Kaiixis  (one  of  his  pupils)  :  Der  innere 

Gang  d.  Protestantismus,  3d  ed.,  1874  (in  the  second 

,  volume).     Consult  also  the  Memoirs  of  Charles 

Hodge  and  11.  B.  Smith,  which  contain  a  number 

of  Tholuck's  letters.  PHILIP  SCH.\FF. 

THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE  was  also  known  by 
the  Greek  equivalent  Didymus,  meaning  ticin.  In. 
the  Gospels  he  is  associated  with  Matthew  (Matt, 
i  X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15) ;  in  the  Acts,  with 
'  Philip  (Acts  i.  13).  He  was  probably  a  Galilean, 
as  the  mention  of  his  name  with  the  other  Gali- 
lean fishermen  among  the  apostles  (John  xxi.  2) 
seems  to  indicate.  According  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, he  was  born  in  Syrian  Antioch.  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  Parthians,  and  was  buried  at 
Edessa  (Euseb.,  III.  1 ;  Socrat.,  I.  19,  etc.).  Ac- 
cording to  later  statements,  he  preached  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  baptized  the  three  kings  [the 
wise  men  from  the  East] :  and  Gregory  Xazianiea 
{Oral.  25)  .sjieaks  of  his  laboring  in  India,  where 
a  later  tradition  makes  him  suffer  a  martyr's  death 
by  being  pierced  to  death  by  lances  at  the  king's 
command.  The  Thomas  Christians  show  his  grave 
at  Meliapur,  India.  His  relics,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  removed  to 
Edessa,  and  thence  to  Ortona,  Italy.  The  Greek 
Church  commemorates  his  memory  June  3;  the 
Latin  Church,  Dec.  21.  The  name  "Thomas 
Christians,"  by  which  the  old  Christians  of  India 
were  known,  seems  to  confirm  the  tradition  that 
Thomas  labored  in  India :  but  this  conclusion  is 
denied  by  Pliilo  and  others.  [See  Christians 
OF  St.  Tho.mas,  and  Xestoriaxs.] 

Two  apocrj-phal  works  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Thomas,  The  Gospel  according  to  Thomas 
[Ecang.  sec.  Thomam,  edited  by  Tischendorf.  who 
,  gives  two  Greek  texts  and  a  Latin  translation, 
and  by  Dr.  W.  Wright  in  Syriac].  and  The  Acts 
of  Tli'omas  (Ada  Thomee),  edited  by  Tliilo,  Leip- 
zig, 1823.  Our  authority  for  a  characterization 
of  Thomas  is  three  passages  in  John's  Gospel 
1  (xi.  16,  xiv.  5,  XX.  24).     They  present  him  as  on* 
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whom  a  deep  earnestness  of  spirit  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge  made  a 
-doubter,  lie  is  the  representative,  among  the 
apostles,  of  the  critical  spirit.  By  the  way  of 
honest  doubt  and  questioning,  he  arrived  at  an 
imperturbable  and  joyous  conviction  and  faith. 
[See  Butler,  Liies  of  the  Saints,  for  the  legen- 
dary additions  to  iiis  life.  For  a  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  see  B.  IIaukis  Cowper  : 
The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  London,  1867,  pp.  118- 
170.  At  tlie  appearance  of  ThiIo"s  and  Tischen- 
dorf's  editions  of  the  Greek  Acts  of  Thomns,  only 
five  of  the  twelve  di\-i.sions  extant  in  Latin  and 
Svriac  versions  existed  in  Greek.  But  in  1S83 
Ma.\  Bonnet  published  an  edition  of  the  twelve 
complete,  from  a  Greek  manuscript  he  discovered 
in  the  Xational  Librarj'  in  Paris  {Acta  Thoma, 
Leipzig).  The  most  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  subject  is  Lii-sids  :  Die  Apohnjphen  Apostel- 
ijeschichlen  u.  Aposlellet/emlen,  Braunschweig,  1883, 
vol.  i.  pp.  225-317.]  J.  P.  lange. 

THOMAS   A    BECKET.     See  Bkcket. 

THOMAS   A    KEMPIS.     See  Kempis. 

THOMAS  CHRISTIANS.  See  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas. 

THOMAS  OF  AQUINO  (or  Aquinas),  the  pro- 
foundest  and  keenest  defemler  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  was  b.  in  1225  or 
1227,  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Sicca,  near  Aquino, 
a  city  not  far  from  Naples ;  d.  March  0,  127J,  in 
tiie  Cistercian  convent  of  Fossa  Xuova,  near 
Terracina.  I.  Life. — Thomas,  who  was  of  noble 
birth,  was  placed  in  his  fifth  year  under  the  monks 
of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  tenth  year  he  went  to 
Naples ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  spite  of  the 
opjxjsition  of  his  family,  which  was  finally  over- 
come by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
he  entered  the  Dominican  order.  In  1245  he  was 
sent  to  Cologne  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  who  direct«>d  his  attention  to  Aristo- 
tle's philosophy  and  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  In  1218  he  was  made  baccalau- 
reate of  theology  in  Paris,  and  the  same  year 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, at  Cologne.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  taught 
there  a  large  throng  of  students.  Urban  IV. 
repeatedly  offered  him  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, which  he  in  his  humility  declined.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  and  till  1208,  he 
taught  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Paris.  In  1272, 
in  oljcdience  to  his  order  and  the  wish  of  King 
Charles,  he  made  Naples  the  seat  of  his  activity. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  principally  occupied 
with  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  Summa 
theoloi/t(t.  He  died  on  his  way  to  the  church 
council  at  Lyons.  In  1323  he  was  canonized  by 
.John  XXII.  If  anyone  is  entitled  to  this  dignity 
by  hi.s  life  and  works,  Acjuinas  was.  His  piety, 
though  monkish,  was  unfeigned ;  and  he  prepared 
liimself  for  his  writings,  lectures,  etc.,  by  prayer. 
Louis  IX.  several  times  consulted  him  on  mat- 
ters of  state.  His  indu.stry,  as  his  writings  show, 
was  intense.  r.\(iuina.s  was  declared  a  doctor  of 
the  church  by  Pius  V.  in  l.")(i7,  and  has  a  pl.-u-e 
with  .\ugustini', .Icronic,  and  Ambrose,  atnong  the 
most  authoritative  teachers  of  the  church.  Leo 
XIII.,  in  an  encvclical  dated  Aug.  1,  l87il,  reconi- 
miMided  his  works  to  the  Catholic  seminaries  and 
theological  faculties  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
,proper  foundation  of  their  religious  and  i>hilo- 


sophical  teaching,  and  particularly  emphasized 
his  jxditical  doctrines  as  conser»'ative  for  society. 
The  special  title  of  this  great  theologian  is  the 
"Angelic  Doctor,"  Doctor  An<jelicus.'\ 

II.  Theolouy.  —  In  certain  respects,  Thomas  of 
Aquino  marks  the  culminating  jx)int  of  scholasti- 
cism. He  sought  to  establish  for  the  science  of 
theology  a  position  of  superior  dignity  and  impor- 
tance over  the  science  of  philosophy,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  harmony  of  the  two  sciences,  by 
distinguishing  in  revelation  the  religious  truths 
which  can  be  excogitated  by  the  use  of  reason 
from  those  which  are  only  known  by  revelation. 
The  doctrinal  creed  of  tlie  church,  Tnonia.s  treats 
as  absolute  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
he  uses  the  arguments  of  the  church-teachers  only 
as  of  probable  authority  {Summa  theoL,  i.  qu.  1, 
art.  8).  He  refers  more  frequently  to  biblical 
texts  than  the  other  scholastics;  liut  this  practice 
does  not  purify  his  theology,  but  helps  to  confirm 
the  church-doctrines.  His  exegetical  principles 
were  good ;  and  he  expressly  commended  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  omnes  sensus 
scripturee  J'utiilantur  super  unum  sensuin  lileralem  ex 
quo  solo  potest  trahi  argumentum,  etc.  (.Summa,  i. 
qu.  1,  art.  lO),  but  could  not  free  hini.self  from 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Tliomas  did  not  grant 
the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  He  gives  several  forms  of  the 
cosmological  and  teleofogical  arguments,  but  says, 
that,  while  reason  can  prove  that  God  exists,  it 
cannot  discover  what  his  nature  is.  His  funda- 
mental conception  of  God  is  that  of  spiritual  and 
active  being.  God  is  intelligence  and  will  {intel- 
leclus  el  voluntas),  the  first  cause.  Thinking  and 
willing  are  inseparable  from  his  being.  He  is 
consequently  forever  returning  to  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  identity  and  simplicity  of  God.  He  em- 
ploys all  his  speculative  talent  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  yet  he  declares  that  it 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  reason  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  affirms  that 
he  who  tries  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  unaided  reason  derogates  from  faith :  qui  pro- 
hare  nititur  Trinitatem  pcrsotiarum  naturali  ratione, 
pdei  (Icriirjat  {Summa,  i.  qu.  32,  art.  1).  Although 
Thomas  did  not,  like  his  teacher  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, regard  the  world  as  an  emanation  from  God, 
he  refers  its  origin  to  (iod's  active  will,  which  is 
nothing  more  tlian  his  active  intelligence,  which, 
in  turn,  is  only  the  essence  of  (iod  working  as  the 
first  cause.  He  is  again  and  again  forced  to  re- 
gard the  world  as  a  necessary  product  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  inclines  to  the  tliesis  of  its  eternal  ex- 
istence ;  so  that  he  contents  himself  with  saying, 
"  It  is  credible  that  the  world  had  a  lieginning, 
but  neither  demonstrable  nor  knowable:  mumlum 
incepisse  crcililiilc  est,  seil  iion  demonslrahitc  el  scibile 
{Sumrna,  i.  <iu.  'lO,  art.  2).  The  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  he  considers  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  |ir(ivid.'nce.  Kvery  thing 
occurs  uniler  the  Divine  Providence,  and  serves  a 
single  anil  final  end.  Both  re|iroliation  and  elec- 
tion are  matters  of  divino  decree;  and  tin"  e.\act 
numU-r  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the  elect, 
is  determined  in  advance.  Riqirobation,  however, 
consists  not  in  a  ]>ositive  action  on  God's  part,  but 
in  a  letting-alone.  (io<l  is  not  the  cause  of  sin. 
He  simply  withholds  his  grace,  and  man  falls  by 
his  own  will.     In  op^Kisition  to  the  Arabic  philoso- 
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phers,  Thomas  insists  upon  the  efficiency  of  second 
causes  (Summa,  i.  qu.  105,  art.  5),  through  which 
God  works.  lie  lavs  emphasis  on  the  ability  of 
the  will  to  choose  between  two  tendencies  in  the 
interest  of  the  doctrines  of  guilt  and  merit. 

Passing  over  to  the  creatures  of  God,  Thomas 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  angels, 
which  he  discusses  with  minute  care  and  specula- 
tive skill.  He  teaches,  with  Augustine,  that  the 
original  righteousness  of  Adam  was  a  superadded 
gift.  He  spent  special  pains  upon  the  elaboration 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work.  He 
affirms  the  meeting  in  Christ  of  the  two  absolute- 
ly opposite  principles  of  human  ignorance  and  im- 
perfection, and  divine  omniscience  and  perfection. 
He  departs  in  some  details  from  the  Anselmic  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  work,  as  when  lie  denies  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  incarnation,  and  affirms  tliat 
God  might  have  redeemed  man  in  some  other  way 
than  by  his  Son.  A  human  judge  cannot  release 
from  punishment  without  expiation  of  guilt;  but 
God,  as  the  .Supreme  Being,  can  forgive  without 
expiation,  if  he  so  chooses  {Summa,  iii.  qu.  46, 
arts.  1,  2).  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  removes 
all  original  guilt ;  and,  by  the  application  of  his 
merit,  the  sinner  secures  freedom  from  and  for- 
giveness of  sin.  Man's  nature  is  corrupt,  and 
grace  alone  enables  him  to  reach  eternal  life. 
Thomas  passes  directly  from  the  consideration  of 
the  work  of  Christ  to  the  sacraments.  The  num- 
ber of  the  sacraments  had  already'  been  fixed  at 
seven,  but  his  treatment  had  a  shaping  iniiuence 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  after-time. 
He  proved  the  necessity  of  seven  sacraments,  and 
the  immanence  in  them  of  a  supernatural  element 
of  grace.  His  treatment  of  the  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  ordination,  is  characteristic.  He  held 
to  the  change  of  the  elements  to  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  justified  the  withholding  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity  with  casuistical  arguments, 
and  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  now  as  a 
"  symbolical  picture  of  the  passion  "  (jmago  reji- 
roesentativa  paxsionis),  now  as  a  real  sacrifice.  It 
is  noticeable,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  mass,  lie 
does  not  emphasize,  as  do  his  successors,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  to  the  detriment  of  the  sacramental 
idea.  The  subject  of  indulgences,  Thomas  han- 
dled at  length  ;  teaching  that  the  efficacy  of  an 
indulgence  does  not  depend  upon  the  faith  of 
tlie  recipient,  but  upon  the  will  and  authority  of  the 
church,  and  extends  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to 
the  living  (Summa,  iii.  qu.  71,  art.  10).  The  dis- 
cussion of  eschatology  follows  the  discussion  of 
the  sacraments.  Thomas  teaches  the  doctrines 
of  purgatory  and  the  intercession  of  saints.  He 
treats  the  doctrines  of  tlie  resurrection  and  future 
blessedness  at  length,  and  teaches  that  the  body 
of  the  resurrection  will  in  form  be  identical  with 
the  present  body,  even  to  the  hair  and  the  nails. 

Tliomas  was  not  less  great  as  a  teacher  of  ethics 
than  as  a  theologian.  Xeander  has  said,  that, 
next  to  tliat  of  Aristotle,  his  is  the  most  important 
name  in  the  history  of  ethics  (Wisserifcli.  Ahhaml- 
lungen,  ed.  .FacoVn,  p.  tO).  But  both  as  a  moral- 
ist and  a  theologian  he  was  a  true  son  of  the 
church.  His  system  is,  as  Baur  s.ays,  only  an 
echo  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  church.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  day  he  discussed  many  idle  and 
useless  questions  with  casuistical  minuteness  and 
far-fetched  argumentation.     But  he  was  in  this 


respect  more  moderate  than  his  contemporaries 
On  the  other  hand,  he  discussed  many  important 
subjects  with  a  depth  and  clearness  of  insight 
which  make  his  view's  permanently  interesting 
and  valuable. 

After  the  death  of  Aquinas,  a  conflict  went  on 
over  his  theology ;  Duns  Scotus  being  the  leader 
of  the  other  school.  The  Dominicans  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Aquinas,  whose  followers  were 
called  Thomists;  and  the  Franciscans  on  the  side 
of  Duns  Scotus,  whose  followers  were  known  as 
Scotists.  The  difference  between  the  teachers 
was  not  in  the  doctrines  they  taught,  but  in  their 
treatment  of  the.se  doctrines.  With  .Scotus,  the- 
ology was  a  practical  science ;  with  Aquinas,  a 
speculative  science.  The  controversy  lasted  down 
to  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  and  the  Franciscan 
De  Rada  mentions  in  his  work,  Controrersicg  inter 
Thomam  et  Scolum  (Cologne,  1620),  no  less  than 
eighty-six  jxiints  of  difference  between  tlie  two- 
schools.  The  most  important  points  of  contro- 
versy were  the  cognoscibilitj'  of  God,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  divine  attributes,  original  sin, 
the  merits  of  Christ,  etc.  On  the  subject  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
two  teachers  held  divergent  views ;  Thomas  deny- 
ing it,  Scotus  asserting  it.  The  Jesuits  opposed 
Thomism,  as  Bellarmin's  example  proves;  but 
it  prevailed  at  the  .Spanish  universities  of  Sala- 
manca, Coimbra,  and  Alcala.  The  Itonian-Cath- 
olic  Church  cannot  forget  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  defender  of  its  doctrines  until  it  re- 
nounces them;  and  the  Protestant  Church  will 
not  fail  to  share  in  the  admiration  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  so  long  as  it  continues  to  admire  literary 
greatness. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  works  of  Thomas  on  the- 
ologj'  are  his  Commentary  on  Peter  the  Lombard's 
Sentences,  a  work  of  his  earlier  years,  in  which 
his  own  system  is  worked  out ;  the  Compendium 
theologia  (incomplete):  the  Summa  de  leritate Jidei 
',  catholica;  or  Adrerstis  Gentiles,  \\hose  purpose  was 
'  apologetic,  to  defend  the  creed  of  the  church ;  and 
Summa  tolitis  theolof/i(C,the  work  of  his  ripe  thought, 
which,  however,  breaks  off  at  the  doctrine  of  pen- 
ance, and  was  completed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  Lombard's  Sentences. 
,  His  exegetical  works  include  some  commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament,  a  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  valuable  one  on  the  Go- 
pels  {Aurea  catena  in  Erangelia),  containing  ex- 
cerpts from  eighty  church  writers.  Complete 
editions  of  the  works  of  Aquinas  have  appeared 
at  Rome,  1572,  17  vols.  [1882  sqq.,  ed.  Zigliara]; 
Antwerp,  1612 ;  Paris,  1660, 23  vols. ;  Venice,  1787, 
28  vols.  ;  Parma,  1852-71,  25  vols.  [Migne  has 
published  an  edition  of  the  Sumtmi  theoloi/ice, 
Paris,  1841  .sqq.,  in  4  vols.  There  is  another  edi- 
tion by  Xicolai,  Sylvius,  Billuait,  and  Drioux, 
Regen'sburg,  1876,  8  vols.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Catena  aurea  appeared  at  Oxford,  1845 
(7  parts) ;  a  French  translation  of  the  Summa 
tliento'jirr,  by  Drioux,  Paris,  1850-54,  8  vols 
Works  on  Thomas.  —  HoEnTEi. :  T/i.  ron  Aquino 
u.  neine  Zeil.  Augsburg,  1840 ;  HAMPnEN  :  Lifi 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  London,  1848;  Werner:  D 
lieil.  Th.  V.  Aquino,  Regensburg,  18-5S-o9,  3  vols 
(elaborate,  learned,  but  ill  digested);  J.  De- 
LITZSCH  :  Die  Gotteslehre  d.  Thomas  von  Aquino 
iriliseh  dargestellt,  Leipzig,  1870;  Vaughan  (Ro 
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man-Catholic  Archbishop  of  Sydney) :  Life  nntl 
Lulmr.i  of  St.  Thoiims  Aquin,  London,  1871-72,  2 
vols. ;  ClCOGNANl :  Sulla  rila  ili  S.  Tomassn,  187-i, 
Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  London,  \>^Ki\  K.  MoK- 
GOTT  :  Die  Mariotogie  iles  hi.  Thomas  i-on  Aquin, 
Friebiirg-i-Br.,  ls7a:  Sciineemann  :  Die  Entste- 
liunff  <l.  lhom<istisch-molinixti.':chen  Controeerse,  Frie- 
burg-i-Br.,  lf<79:  Wtitere  Enliricketung  d.  Cuntro- 
verse,  1880;  J.  Didiot:  S.  Thomas  it' Aquin  el  les 
aeles  tin  /lape  Leon  A'///.,  Arras,  1880  (31  pp.); 
P.  Kxoi>i>t:  Die  Thomas-Enciiclica  Leo's  XIIL 
com  4  .Aug.  1879.  Boini,  1H80  (31  pp.):  Kei.vhard 
l>E  LlECllTV:  Albert  le  Grand et  s.  Thomas  d' Aquin, 
Paris,  1880;  L.  Schitz:  Thomas  Lexicon  (ex- 
)>lanation  of  technical  terms),  I'aderborn,  1881 ; 
Kling:  Descriptio  .Suinmir  Iheologica  Th.  .\quinatis, 
Koiin,  1844:  Oesciiixgeu  :  D.  spekulative  Theol. 
d.  Th.  t:  .Iquino,  18o8.  For  his  philosophy,  see 
.louiiDAis:  La  philosophie de  S.  Th.  d'Aquin.  Paris, 
18til,  2  vols.;  Thomas  IIakpkk:  The  Metaphysics 
(f  the  School,  London,  1S80;  al.so  the  histories  of 
philo.sophy  by  Ukiikkweg,   SrocKr.,  Haureau, 

etc  ]  LANDKKEK. 

THOMAS  OF  CELANO,  a  native  of  Celano  I 
in  Abruzzo  I'lteriore ;  was  appointed  custos  of  i 
the  Minorite  niona-steries  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  I 
Udrnis,  and  .Spires,  by  Cae.sarius  of  Spires,  the  | 
first  provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Ger-  [ 
many,  about  1J21.  Nothing  more  is  known  about 
him:  but  the  authorship  of  the  oldest  biography 
of  .St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  the  celebrated 
hymn,  Dies  irie,  ilies  ilia,  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  With  resjiect  to  the  biography,  there  is  | 
nothing  which  positively  contradicts  his  claims ; 
though  it  is  singuhar  that  Mark  of  Li.sbon,  in  enu- ; 
inerating  the  twenty-tive  first  and  most  noted  j 
pupils  of  St.  Francis,  does  not  mention  Thomas, 
while  the  biography  evidently  is  written  by  one 
who  lived  familiarly  with  the  saint  from  an  early  j 
date.  With  respect  to  the  hymn,  Bartholomew  | 
.Vlbizzi  of  Pi.sa  is  the  first  who  mentions  him  as 
the  author,  in  Liber  conformitalum  (1385);  and  most ' 
of  the  other  claimants  or  pretenders  are  abso- 
lutely impossible.  I'ALMEK. 

THOMAS  OF  VILLANOVA,  b.  at  Fueidana,  in 

tlip  iliocis.'  c.r   1 11.11^7:  il.  at  Valencia,  Nov. 

s,  l.V).").  lb-  sluilii-d  at  .\lcala;  entered  the  order 
r>f  the  Angustinian  hermits  in  l.:il7;  became  the 
provincial  of  his  order  for  .\ndalusia  ami  Castile  ; 
confessor  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  l.")44  bishop  of 
Valencia.  In  1(W8  he  was  canonized  by  .Alexan- 
der VII.,  Act.  .Sanct.,  Sept.  5.  lie  published  some 
sermons  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Canticles; 
pulilinhed  at  Alcala  IrlHl,  Brescia  1(!13,  Cologne 
Uil  I.  and  -•Vugsburg  1757.  Ills  life  was  written 
by  (^iieveilo.  ajid  tr:inslated  into  French  by  Mai m- 
iMnirg,  Piiris,  Killfi, 

THOMASIN  OF  ZIRKLARIA,  in  Tyrol,  flour- 
ished in  the  begimiing  of  the  tbirteenth  century, 
and  wrote  in  1215  l)ir  wiilsrhe  flasl.  a  didactic 
poem,  which  inaugurated  that  long  series  of  poems 
.so  interesting  for  the  MU)ral  and  religious  hi.story 
of  the  midille  ages.  Tliongh  it  does  tiOt  mention 
the  \'irgiri,  ami  says  some  sharp  truths  ciuicern- 
ing  the  church,  it  is  not  jwilemiral   against  the 

Ki>e   and    the   priests.      If   wa.s   first   jiriiited   at 
ipzig.  18.')L'.  ed.  by  II.  Kuckert.     Si^e  L.  Diestel, 
in  Kiih-r  All>t"ii.  Slnnatsschrifl,  August,  18.VJ. 

THOMASJUS,  Gottfried,  b.  at  Kgenhausen, 
Franconia,  1802;  d.  at  Kriangcn,  Jan.  2L   1k7.'> 


He  studied  theology  at  Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Ber- 
lin, and  wa.s  appointed  preacher  at  Nuremberg 
in  1829,  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Krlangen  in  1842.  His  studies  were  princi|ially 
occujiied  with  the  history  of  doctrines,  and  in  that 
line  lie  publi.shed  Origenes.  Nuremlierg,  1837.  and 
Die  christliche  Doipnenr/eschichle,  1874-70,  2  vols. 

THOMASSIN,  Louis,  b.  at  Aix,  Aug.  28,  lliU); 
d.  in  Paris.  D.c.  21.  Iii!l7.  He  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  tiie  Oratory  in  1032,  taught  for  some 
time  philosophy  at  Lyons,  afterwards  theology  at 
Saumur  and  in  the  seminary  of  .St.  Magloire  in 
Paris,  until  he  in  lti08  retired  in  order  to  ilevote 
his  whole  time  to  study.  His  first  work  wa-s^ 
his  Dis.<ertaliones  in  concitiii  genernlia  et  parlicu- 
laria,  1072:  but  his  principal  work  is  his.,4ncienne 
et  nouvelle  discipline  de  re'glise  touchanl  les  benefice.^ 
et  les  hent/iciers,  1078-7!),  3  vols,  fol.,  which  he 
translated  into  Latin,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
made  a  very  dei^p  illlpn•>^iclll  on  Innocent  XI. 

THOMPSON,  Joseph  Parrish,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
in  Philadel|ihia.  of  .Scotch- Irish  ancestry,  Aug.  7, 
1819:  was  graduated  at  Yale.  1838;"  ordained 
October,  1840;  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  New  York  from  1845  iill  1>^7L 
when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  resigned,  and 
went  to  (iermany,  and  d.  in  Berlin.  Sept.  20.  1879. 

In  1843  he  became  associated  with  five  other 
gentlemen  in  establishing  and  conducting  The 
Xeu'-Englaiuler.  In  1848,  in  connection  with  l)rs. 
Leonard  Bacon,  Joshua  Leavitt,  aiirl  Hichard  S. 
Storrs,  he  established  The  Independent,  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  at  once  became  a  leader  of 
public  thought  on  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  and  the  king<lom  of  Christ. 
For  fourteen  years  a  large  measure  of  editorial 
responsibility  for  the  paper  devolved  upon  Dr. 
Thompson,  .\part  from  this  editorial  work,  he- 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  books,  addresses,  occv 
sional  pamphlets,  and  reviews.  The  list  of  his 
separate  publications  includes  more  than  ninety 
titles ;  among  them  are.  The  Theology  of  Christ 
in  his  own  Words  (1S7()),  'The  United  Stales  as  a 
Nation  (1877),  and  Church  and  Slate  in  the  l'tule<f 
Slnte.^  (1873).  a  work  which  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  and  English. 

During  thirty-one  years  of  pastoral  work  he 
recognized  the  paramount  claims  of  the  pulpit 
upon  his  best  energies  ;  and  though  he  had  un- 
usual gilts  as  a  jilatform  speaker,  aixl  peculiar' 
facility  in  adapting  himself  to  his  surroundiiig.s, 
he  rarely  veiitureil  to  apjK'ar  in  the  pulpit  with- 
out an  elaborate  written  sermon.  This  conscien- 
tious fidelity  in  ollicial  work  was  rewarded  with 
large  success,  and  his  congregation  came  to  be 
6ne  of  the  largest  an<l  most  intidlectual  in  the 
metropolis.  At  the  same  time  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  missionary  work  of  his  de- 
nomin.ition  and  in  its  local  councils,  as  well  as 
in  movements  to  promote  general  i>hilanthropy 
and  n-form. 

No  sketch  of  this  period  of  his  life  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  hold  nji  to  view  the 
immen.se  infiuenre  which  he  I'xerted  by  immi  ami 
voice  in  the  pid])it.  on  the  j>latform.  and  in  every 
appropriate  way,  in  the  discu.ssions  wliii'h  pre- 
ceded till'  overtlirow  of  slavery.  .\t  a  time  when 
slavery  found  apologists  in  Northfrn  pul|>ils.  when 
antislavery  Beiitimenls  were  unpopular  to  tie-  last 
i|i'i;ri-e,  when  criticism  of  thu  fugitiv.'sliivi'  lav* 
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exposed  one  to  obloquy,  when  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  law  was  denounced  even  bj-  the  religious 
press,  he  had  the  nerve  to  do  what  many  shrank 
from  doing,  and  the  pluck  to  carry  out  his  convic- 
tions in  speech  and  act.  In  all  this  he  was  un- 
trammelled by  ecclesiastical  or  political  ties ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  few  men  of  this  generation 
have  exerted  a  larger  influence  over  thoughtful 
minds  in  the  elucidation  of  principles  and  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  civil 
war  he  labored  with  assiduity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  unity  on  principles  of  universal 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  these  arduous  labors, 
in  connection  with  personal  exposure  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Union  army  as  an  officer  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  resulted  in  such  physical  pros- 
tration, that  in  1871  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  pastoral  office,  and  seek  repose  abroad. 

A  visit  to  Egj-pt  as  long  ago  as  1S53  had  led 
him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Egj-ptology,  and 
to  make  extensive  preparations  for  writing  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Moses. 
It  was  his  hope  that  a  residence  in  Berlin  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  this  design.  He  did  not 
readily  abandon  it :  but  his  temperament  was 
such  that  he  could  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
living  questions  of  the  hour ;  and  finding  in  Ger- 
many a  state  of  things  which  seemed  to  call  for 
a  defence  of  American  institutions,  and  an  expo- 
sition of  American  Ideas,  he  took  up  that  line  of 
work,  and  became,  as  Professor  Dorner  fitly  said, 
"a  living  link  "  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Though  a  private  citizen,  without 
emolument  or  rank,  his  residence  in  Berlin 
brouglit  him  into  intimate  relations  with  states- 
men and  scholars.  Year  after  year  he  was  called 
on  to  make  the  annual  "Thanksgiving"  address 
in  the  American  cliapel.  In  1873,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  he  went  to  Thorn,  on  the  confines  of 
Germany,  to  represent  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  the  four  hundredth  anniversarj- 
of  the  birth  of  Copernicus.  In  Berlin  he  made 
addresses  commemoiating  Agassiz,  Bryant,  and 
Bayard  Taylor.  He  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  for  the  reform  and  codifi- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Xations,  and  contributed 
papers  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  jurists. 
Three  years  in  succession  he  spoke  on  the  Papacy 
and  Protestantism  in  Glasgow,  where  tlie  papers 
stvled  him  "that  fiery  American  from  Berlin." 
Afany  of  his  addresses  and  papers  were  designed 
to  show  tliat  difficulties  wliich  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe  were  to  be  overcome  by  follow- 
ing the  American  plan  of  separating  Church  and 
State.  During  the  "  centennial "  year  he  vindicate 
ed  his  native  land  against  European  prejudices  l)y 
a  course  of  six  philosophical  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can political  history,  which  he  delivered  in  Berlin, 
Florence,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  London.  His  i)er- 
sonal  influence  .secured  the  in.sertion,  in  the  Ber- 
lin Treaty  of  1878,  of  a  clau.se  favoring  religious 
liberty.  Among  his  last  works  was  tlie  prepara- 
tion, for  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle  (1879), 
of  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in 
Austria.  The  pajier  was  adopted ;  and  the  Alli- 
ance appointed  a  deputation  of  prominent  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  —  the  sole  representative  from 
the  United  States,  —  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  invoke  redress.     On  hearing  of  this 


result,  he  said,  looking  at  his  helpless  arm,  "  This 
old  hand  has  struck  one  more  blow  for  liberty." 
Before  the  deputation  could  fulfil  its  mission,  he 
died  in  Berlin,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Jerusalem  C'hurcli.     KDWARD  M".  GILiLVN. 

THOMSON,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire,  Julv  11. 
1779;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  9,  1831.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
at  his  death  was  pastor  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Edinburgh.  He  made  a  memorable  attack  upon 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  circu- 
lating the  Apocrypha.  lie  "  opposed  the  abuses 
of  lay-patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  effec- 
tually denounced  British  colonial  slavery  and 
other  evils,  and  did  much  to  promote  education, 
moralit}",  and  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland" 
(AUibone).  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  lectures:  for  list,  see  Allibonf.'s  Dic- 
tionary, s.  V.  The  memorial  volume  of  Sermons 
and  Sacramental  Exhortations  (Edinburgh,  1831, 
Boston,  1832)  contains  his  menioii-. 

THOMSON,  Edward,  D.D.,  Jlethodist-Episco- 
pal  bishop:  b.  at  Portsea,  Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1810; 
d.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  March  22,  1870.  He 
with  his  father  came  to  America  in  1818,  and 
settled  in  Wooster,  O.,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1829.  Brought  up  a  Baptist,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  December,  1831,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Annual  Conference  in  1831.  From  1838 
to  1843  he  had  charge  of  the  Korwalk  Seminary, 
Ohio :  from  1844  to  1846  he  was  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository ;  from  1846  to  I860,  president 
of  tlie  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  and  from  1860 
to  1864,  editor  of  the  New-York  Christian  Advo- 
cate. In  1864  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  that 
capacity  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Europe 
and  the  East.  Among  his  publications  may  be 
mentioned  Educational  Essays,  new  ed.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1856 ;  Moral  and  Religious  Essays,  1S56 ; 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Reli/jion  ;  Our  Oriental  Mis- 
sions,—  India.  China,  and  Bulgaria,  2  vols. 

THOMSON,  James,  li.  at  Ednam,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, Sept.  11,  1700;  d.  at  Kew  Lane,  near  Rich- 
mond. Aug.  27.  1748 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
went  to  London  1724;  held  government  posts, 
and  was  patronized  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
wrote  The  Seasons,  1726-30;  Liberty,  1735-36; 
The  Castle  of  Indolence,  1748 ;  several  tragedies, 
etc.  Memorable  here  for  A  Hymn  on  the  Seasons 
and  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Sixth 
Chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

THO'RAH  {the  law).     1.  The  Feast  of  the  Law. 

—  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  which  con- 
cludes the  feast  of  tabernacles,  connnences  what 
is  called  the  "  Feast  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  Law," 

—  which  fitly  celebrates  the  termination  of  the 
year,  —  by  reading  of  tlie  law  and  the  beginning 
of  another  cycle.  Two  of  the  richest  men  of  the 
synagogue  are  chosen  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  festival.  Tlie  firet.  called  the 
"  Bridegroom  of  tl^e  Law,"  after  the  singing  by 
the  cantor  of  a  long  Hebrew  formula  of  address, 
reads  Deut.  xxxiii.  27-xxxiv.  12,  tlie  closing  verses 
of  the  Pentateuch  :  the  other,  called  the  '•  Bride- 
groom of  Genesis,"  after  a  similar  introduction, 
reads  Gen.  i.-ii.  3.  The  two  "bridegrooms" 
distribute  alms  and  presents.     The  festival  is  of 

1  Babylonish  origin. 
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2.  The  Writing  of  the  Law-scrolls,  being  an 
honorable  and  important  work,  can  only  be 
intrusted  to  a  grown-up  and  experienced  man. 
The  scrolls  are  made  of  parchment  jirepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  purjiose  by  a  Jew  from  the  hide 
of  a  clean  animal  slaughtered  by  a  Jew.  It  must 
not  be  so  porous  or  thin  as  to  allow  the  writing 
to  show  through.  The  leaves  should  be  joined 
by  gut-string  from  a  clean  animal ;  but  silk  may, 
if  necessarj',  be  used.  If  a  thread  breaks,  it  can 
be  once  joined :  if  it  breaks  again,  it  must  be 
thrown  aside.  The  leaves  thus  fa-stened  together 
are  rolled  upon  a  wooden  rod  with  wooden  or 
silver  handles.  Each  leaf  has  an  upper  margin 
not  less  than  three  fingers  broad,  and  a  lower  not 
less  than  four,  and  a  space  between  every  two 
columns  two  fingers  broad.  Xo  column  must  be 
wider  than  half  the  height  of  the  leaf,  nor  have 
less  than  forty-eight,  or  more  than  sixty  lines. 
No  line  must  \)e  longer  than  three  four-syllable 
words,  or  have  space  for  more  tlian  thirty  letters. 
The  leaf  is  lined  before  the  writing  begins.  The 
ink  is  made  of  lampblack,  oil,  or  grease,  and 
pounded  charcoal,  with  honey;  and  the  mass  is 
then  thoroughly  dried.  The  ink  is  prepared  for 
use  by  being  moistened  with  water  colored  by 
gall-nuts.  The  writing-instrument  is  a  stylus. 
The  sample  to  be  copied  must  be  fully  correct. 
No  word  may  be  divided.  The  square  character 
is  the  only  one  used.  They  nmst  be  placed  equi- 
distantly.  The  letters  ;•,  j,  l,  j,  D,  s,  10  must  have 
each  three  little  strokes ;  n.  little  points  on  the 
head ;  3  should  have  in  it  a  double  broken  line,  as 
if  two  "p's"  were  written  one  within  the  other. 
Where  the  sign  3  stands,  there  must  be  a  space 
left  of  three,  where  3,  of  nine,  letters;  for  these 
signs  marked  off  the  sections.  At  the  clo.se  of 
the  book  there  must  be  left  a  space  of  four  lines. 
With  particular  care  the  sacred  name  "Jehovah" 
(mrr)  is  to  be  written,  liefore  beginning,  the 
pen  must  be  wij^d,  then  dipped  carefully  in  the 
ink,  so  that  it  may  not  blot.  No  word  must 
the  scribe  speak  while  writing  it  and  the  next 
three  words,  not  even  if  the  king  spoke  to  him. 
If  in  the  coi)y  a  mistake  is  made,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected within  thirty  days :  otlierwise  the  copy  can- 
not be  u.sed.  If  there  are  more  than  four  mistakes 
on  a  leaf,  it  iau.st  be  discarded.  Kvery  Jew  must 
either  write  a  roll,  or  have  one  written.  If  he 
inherits  one,  he  cannot  sell  it,  except  for  money 
to  support  himself  during  his  stiidii'S,  or  to  pay 
his  wedding-exjienses,  or  to  buy  liis  freedom.  A 
thoroughly  correct  law-roll  is  tiie  object  of  espe- 
cial respect.  .So  long  as  it  is  oi)en,  no  one  niay 
spit,  move  out  his  foot,  or  turn  his  back.  When 
it  is  carried  by,  all  must  stand.  The  bearer  must 
a.ssumc  the  attitude  of  the  ppifoundest  rever- 
ence. It  is  defilement  to  touch  the  ti^xt  with  the 
naked  finger:  therefore  a  hand  holding  a  silver 
stylus  is  u.sed  to  trace  the  worils  with  in  tlie 
public  reading.  To  pack  up  the  rolls,  and  carry 
them  U|K)n  beasts  of  burden,  is  forbidden:  they 
must  be  carried  by  riders,  and  close  to  their 
hearts.  I.EVKEK. 

THORN,  The  Conference  of  {Colloijuium  cari- 
taliviim),  took  pla<i'  in  I'll.").  In  I'dland  the 
att<;mpt  lit  reconciling  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations was  Mot  altogether  fruitless.  The 
liohemian  Brethren  ami  the  Hi'formed  entered 
into  community  with  each  other  in  1505.     A 


consensus  was  established  between  those  two  par- 
ties on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lutherans  on  the 
other,  in  1570;  and  in  1573  the  I'ax  Dissulenlium, 
a  kind  of  toleration  act,  became  part  of  the  Polish 
constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  arrogance  and 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  every  now  and  then  jiro- 
duced  great  irritation,  and  utterances  of  jealousy 
and  rancor  were  by  no  means  wanting.  As  now, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
Poland  proper  was  Roman  Catholic,  while  in  the 
two  greatest  fiefs  of  the  Polish  crown  (Courland 
and  Prussia)  the  majority  of  the  jtopulation  was 
evangelical,  it  became  to  the  king  of  Poland  a 
problem  of  tlie  greatest  political  moment  to  pre- 
vent an  open  and  general  outburst  of  discord. 
For  this  purpose,  Ladislaus  IV.  invited  twenty- 
eight  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian denominations  found  in  his  realm  to  meet  at 
Thorn,  and  by  a  congress  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion to  try  to  come  to  some  general  agreement. 
The  most  prominent  among  the  Konian-Catholic 
representatives  were  Bishop  Georg  Tyszkiewicz 
of  Samogitia;  the  Jesuit,  Gregory  Schonhof;  the 
Carmelite,  Ilieronymus  Cyrus  a  St.  Hyacintho; 
and  the  former  Protestant,  Bartholomew  Nigri- 
nus,  preacher  in  Dantzig :  among  the  Reformed, 
Johann  Bergius,  court^preacher  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg ;  Fr.  Reichel  from  Francfort-on-the- 
Oder;  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren ;  Johann  Bythner,  superintendent  of 
Great  Poland;  and  Zbigneus  (iorayski.  castellan 
of  Culm:  among  the  Lutherans,  Ilulseniann  from 
Wittenberg;  Calovius  and  Bot.sack  from  Dantzig; 
Georg  Calixtus  from  Ilelmstudt;  Mich.  Behm 
from  Konigsberg;  and  Sig.  Giildenstern,  starost 
of  Sturm.  The  conference  ojx^ned  Aug.  18, 1G45, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Georg  Ossolinski, 
chancellor  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  closed  Nov. 
21,  same  year.  No  result  was  arrived  at.  The 
Lutherans  showed  the  same  unmitigated  hatred 
to  the  Reformed  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  began  with  foul  intriguing  among  them- 
.selves,  in  order  to  exclude  Calixtus,  whom  tliey 
knew  to  be  in  favor  of  a  union,  from  any  active 
participation  in  the  debate.  They  went  on  dis- 
turbing the  business  of  the  as.sembly  with  ridicu- 
lous questions  of  etiquette  (who  should  sit  on 
the  front  seats,  —  the  Lutherans,  or  the  Refornie<l; 
who  should  make  the  opening  praj'er,  —  a  Luther- 
an, or  a  Reformed,  etc.);  but  they  were  finally 
debarred  from  participating  in  the  debate,  as  the 
other  representatives  chose  to  speak  Polish,  which 
the  Lutheran  theologians  did  not  understand. 
The  principal  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Reformed  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the 
demand  of  the  former  to  style  themselves  catho- 
lici,  and  the  refu.sal  of  the  latter  to  inctiriK)rate 
with  the  ollicial  acts  of  the  conference  the  Con- 
fession which  the  Reformed  had  presented  to  the 
assembly,  and  which  had  been  read  in  a  general 
se.ssion,  —  the  so-called  Decltiriilio  'J'hnniiiii  usis. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were,  a.s  Schonhof  liuiv- 
pened  to  intimate,  afraid  that  their  own  Hock,  by 
reailing  the  Reformed  Confession  in  the  re|>orl, 
should  find  it  too  seimible,  and  lose  something  of 
their  fanaticism.  The  assembly  separated,  how- 
ever, with  numy  courteous  compliments:  whence 
if  ha.s  l«-en  called  cnrilatiruni. 

Lit.  —  The  ofTicial  Ada  I'tmvritltis  Thorunirnsit 
(Warsaw,  1040)  are  very  defective.      A   better 
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report  is  giveu  in  Calovius,  Hisloria  syncretistica, 
tliough  it  is  lull  of  printinij  errors.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  acts  gave,  of  course,  rise  to  some 
bitter  couti'oversies.  There  appeared  a  Calvin- 
isclie  Jtelalion,  of  which  Iliilsemann  wrote  a 
Widerlegung :  also  Calixtus  wrote  a  Widerlegung 
against  Weller,  Helmstadt,  1651.  See  Hekixg  : 
Beitriige  :ur  Gesckichte  der  re/omiirlen  Kirche  in 
Preiisseii,  Berlin,  17S7  ;  Kkasixski  :  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Poland,  Lond.,  1842.        HEXKE. 

THORNDIKE,  Herbert,  is  supposed  to  have 
beeu  bom  in  1598,  but  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  date  can  be  found;  nor  is  it  known  where  he 
was  first  educated,  it  being  certain,  however,  that 
he  became  a  pensioner  at  Cambridge  in  1013, 
and  a  Trinity-College  scholar  the  following  year. 
He  was  made  canon  of  Lincoln  in  1036 ;  vicar 
of  Claybrooke,  Leicestershire,  in  1039:  rector  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  1042 ;  master  of  Sidney 
College  iu  1643.  Being  a  stanch  Churchman  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  tyj.>e,  he  was  ejected  fiom  his 
preferments  during  the  civil  wai's,  but  restored  to 
them  at  the  Restoration.  He,  however,  resigned 
them  on  being  apjiointed  a  stall  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1661.  He  published  a  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  lexicon  in  1635,  assisted  AValton  iu 
tlie  preparation  of  his  Polyglot  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  designed  an  edition  of  Origen, 
which  he  did  not  execute.  He  also  entered  into 
plans  for  preserving  and  restoring  episcopal  insti- 
tutions in  those  unsettled  times.  He  assisted  at 
the  Savoy  Conference  iu  1001,  and  had  a  share  in 
the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  the  same  year, 
being  then  a  member  of  convocation.  He  re- 
sumed his  residence  at  Cambridge,  iu  broken 
health,  iu  1602,  and  afterwards  divided  his  time 
between  the  univei'sity  and  the  abbey.  The 
plague  drove  him  from  Cambridge  in  1666 ;  after 
which  be  vacated  liis  fellowship,  and  died  at 
Chiswick  in  1072.  He  is  best  known  by  his  writ- 
ings, and  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  learned, 
the  most  systematic,  and  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cate of  Anglo-Catholic  theology  and  High-Church 
principles  in  the  .seventeenth  century.  His  theo- 
logical works,  which  include  a  number  of  trea- 
tises, have  been  collected  in  the  0.\ford  edition 
of  six  volumes,  1844-57.  This  edition  presents  a 
model  of  editorship ;  being  enriched  w  ith  explana- 
tory notes,  which  form  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
controversial  theology  in  general,  and  nut  only 
as  it  appeared  in  Thoiudike's  day.  The  book 
which  most  succinctly  unfolds  his  scheme  is  en- 
titled An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church 
of  England  (16.59),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  truth,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  his  central  idea.  He  dwells  upon  the 
condition  of  tlie  covenant  as  being  baptism,  the 
necessitj'  of  the  covenant  as  arising  out  of  origi- 
nal sin,  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  as  the  divine 
Christ,  and  the  metliod  of  the  covenant  as  an 
economy  of  grace.  In  the  treatment  of  this  branch, 
lie  brings  out  tlie  Anglican  doctrines  of  salvation 
<is  distinguished  from  tliose  of  Puritanism.  His 
trains  of  thought  are  prolix  and  excursive,  and 
liis  style  is  crabbed  and  unreadable.  His  works 
could  never  be  popular,  but  they  demand  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  be  accomplished  theo- 
logical scholars  [see  Stoughtos:  Rtliqion  in  Eng- 
land,1>>SI,  0  vols.  (Index)].      JOIIX  STOUGHTON. 


THORNTON,  Robert  H.,  D.D.,  an  early,  ear- 
nest, and  laborious  minister  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church ;  b.  in  the  parish  of  AVest 
Calder,  Scotland,  .\pril,  1806 ;  d.  in  Oshawa,  Can., 
Feb.  11,  1875.  He  was  descended  from  a  godly 
ancestry.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  church, 
and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  singular  piety. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  became  the  as- 
sistant of  his  elder  brother,  Patrick,  as  a  teacher 
of  a  school  in  Falkirk,  where,  with  great  diligence 
and  self-denial,  he  pro.secuted  his  classical  studies. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  well  pre- 
pared, and  took  a  high  place  in  his  classes.  He 
obtained  the  warm  commendation  of  the  profess- 
ors, specially  of  Profe,s.sor  Wilson,  who  character- 
izes him  in  a  certificate  as  ''a  most  able  student." 
Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
he  attended  a  session  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1829 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Glasgow,  and  for  four  years  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Dick  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  nomina 
nobilisnirna.  In  1833  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  to  Canada.  He  began 
his  labors  iu  that  province  iii  July,  1833,  along 
the  nortli  shore  of  Lake  C>nt&rio,  a  territory  at 
that  time  wild,  and  sparsely  .settled.  He  was 
installed  as  p>astor  of  a  congregation  iu  the  town- 
ship of  A\'hitby,  which  formed  the  centre  of  his 
widely  extended  evangelistic  and  missionary  cir- 
cuit. His  labors  extended  for  fifty  miles  along 
the  lake-shore,  and  as  far  northward  as  settlers 
were  to  be  found.  His  labors  were  arduous  and 
most  abundant.  He  organized  many  stations 
which  are  now  large  ami  prosperous  congrega- 
tions. He  was  among  the  foremost  iu  every  good 
work,  a  fearless  and  vigorous  advocate  of  temper- 
ance at  a  time  when  a  man  needed  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  to  withstand  the  reproaches  of 
his  friends  and  the  assaults  of  the  vile.  His 
efforts  iu  the  cause  of  general  education  were  sec- 
ond to  few ;  and  every  movement  for  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  civil  improvement  of  society, 
found  in  him  a  ready  and  eloquent  supporter. 
He  lectured  frequently  and  gratuitously  in  all 
sections  of  the  countiy,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
able  and  efficient  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  lie 
held  a  prominent  plr.ce  in  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  fuDy  appreciated  by  the  church, 
and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  was  for 
many  years  clerk  of  his  pnesbytery,  and  occupied 
the  moderator's  chair  of  the  synod.  In  1859  the 
College  of  Princeton,  X.J.,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  title  of  D.D.,  —  an  honor  well  bestowed. 

After  a  most  a_;tive  and  widely  extended  min- 
istry of  forty-two  years,  and  a  life  of  varied  and 
valuable  services  as  a  citizen,  patriot,  and  phi- 
lanthropist. Dr.  Thornton  died  of  pneumonia, 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  Thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  life-work,  happy  iu  his  family,  revered  by 
his  congregation,  honored  by  his  brethren,  he  has 
left  a  stainless  memory  as'a  legacy  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  the  church.  His  congregation  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  motto  of 
his  life,  however,  was  "  Prodes.'se  quain  conspi 
ceri."  M-n.l,IAM  OKMISTOX. 

THORNWELL,  James  Henley,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  must  eminent  of  the  divines,  educatoi-s, 
and  polemics  which  the  South  has  produced ;  b. 
ill  Marlborough  District,  S.C,  Dec.  9,  1S12  ;  d.  at 
Charlotte,  X.C.,  Aug.  1,  1862.     To  his  mother,  a 
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woman  of  great  intelligence,  piety,  and  strength 
of  character,  he  acknowledged  his  indebtedness, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  l>is  fame  he  spoke  of  her 
in  a  public  address  as  one  "  who  had  taught  him 
from  his  cradle  the  eternal  principles  of  grace  " 
as  they  were  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  hinderances  of  early  pov- 
erty, he  obtained  the  elements  of  a  good  educa- 
tion under  the  training  of  an  exc-Uent  teacher, 
and  soon  displayed  sucli  original  genius  and  ca- 
pacity for  accpiisition  as  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  secure  the  patronage,  of  two  noble  men,  whose 
honor  it  was  to  furnish  him  with  every  facility 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  whose  re- 
ward was  in  the  distinction  to  which  he  attained 
as  a  scholar,  professor,  pastor,  and  theologian. 
A\niile  a  student  of  Suutli-Carulina  College,  Co- 
lumbia, before  his  seventeenth  birthday,  his  dia- 
lectic talent,  his  passionate  love  for  the  classics, 
and  Ids  devotion  to  metaphysical  studies,  united 
with  an  extraordinary  power  of  abstraction  and 
mental  concentration,  together  with  a  capacity  for 
long-continued  application  without  rest  or  sleep, 
gave  presage  of  the  distinction  he  was  afterwards 
to  win  on  every  arena  to  which  duty  summoned 
him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  history, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  fully  before 
him  that  his  generous  patrons  had  destined  him 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  neither  of  them  at  the 
time  professors  of  religion,  and  not  yet  being  a 
profe.ssur  hini.self,  he  came  to  the  unalterable  de- 
cision, that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  devote  his  life  to  the  glory  of  God  anil 
the  good  of  man,  he  could  best  fultil  the  end  of 
his  being  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Three  years  after  this  he  became  a  member  of 
the  church;  and  then,  after  spending  about  two 
years  in  the  business  of  teaching,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  great  design  he  went  first  to  the  theo- 
logical sendnary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  but,  without 
matriculating  there,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
where,  in  the  divinity  .school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical' literature.  But,  tindiiig  the  climate  too 
cold  for  his  constitution,  after  a  few  months' stay 
he  returned  to  .South  Carolina. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Harmony  in  1S;U,  His  first  piustorate  was  in 
Lancaster,  in  the  presbytery  of  Hethel. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  to  a  i professorship  in 
Columbia  College,  South  Carolina.  In  1839  he 
resigned  his  chair  in  that  institution  to  become 
pastor  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  in  Columbia, 
but  was  recalled  to  the  college  in  1841,  and  re- 
mained connected  with  it  as  ]>rofe.s.sor  or  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  intervals  of  service  elsewhere, 
for  fifteen  years. 

At  the  clo.se  of  18.J5  he  was  transferred  from 
the  college  to  the  theological  .seminary ;  and  the 
beginning  of  1858  foutul  him,  in  what  was  per- 
haps the  noblest  s])here  of  his  lifi;.  in  the  chair 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  also  editor 
of  the  Siiulhern  Quarlerh/  Jtiiiiir. 

Twice  during  his  life  Dr.  Thornwell  visited 
Europe.  Ten  times  he  represented  his  presbytery 
in  the  General  A.ssembly;  and  he  wa.s  moderator 
of  the  a.ssembly  [Old-.Scliool  Branch]  which  met 
in  Uichmond,  Va.,  in  1817. 


It  was  at  the  assembly  held  iu  Uochester,  X.Y. 
[1800],  that  the  great  debate  between  iiimself  and 
the  Uev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D,,  took  place,  on  the 
subject  of  church  boards. 

Dr.  Thornwell  took  a  leading  part  iii  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  IStil. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1SC2,  he  died  in  Charlotte, 
X.C.,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  wounded 
sou,  then  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  taken  away  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame  and 
u.sefuhiess,  not  yet  having  completed  his  fiftieth 
year,  his  last  words  being  those  of  wonder  and 
praise. 

The  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  edited 
by  Rev.  James  15.  Adger,  D.D.,  Richmond,  1871- 
73,  are  contained  in  four  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled  T/uoloyical :  the  second,  T/ieo- 
loijical  and  Elhicul :  the  third,  Tlieulot/ical  and 
Controversial :  and  the  fourth,  ICccUsiafiical.  See 
his  Life  and  Lellirs,  by  B.  M.  Pai.mek,  Rich- 
mond, 1875.  Mot^K.S   1).  IIOUE. 

THREE-CHAPTER  CONTROVERSY,  The, 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  Monoi)hysite 
Controversy.  Theodorus  Ascidas,  bishop  of  Ca;- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  a  devoted  Origenist,  lepre- 
sented  to  the  Emperor . I ustinian  that  many  of  the 
Monophysites  might  be  won  for  the  church  if 
some  action  were  taken  against  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Antiothian  (Xestorian)  theology. 
The  emperor  issued  an  edict  in  514  condenming 
the  so-called  "  Three  Chapters  "  which  Theodore 
jiruposed,  (1)  the  ])erson  and  writings  of  Theodore 
of  ^lopsuestia,  (•_')  tlm  writings  of  Theodoret  in 
defence  of  Neslorius,  and  (3)  the  letter  which 
Ibas  was  said  to  have  written  to  the  Persian 
Maris.  Theodore  had  died  at  peace  with  the 
church,  and  Theodoret  and  Ibas  had  been  express- 
ly recognized  as  orthodox  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedou  (451).  Thus  the  support  of  the  "  Three 
Chapters  "  implied  a  partial  condenmation  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Greek  bishops  yield- 
ed assent  after  a  public  resistance.  Po|)e  A  igili- 
us  wavered,  but  in  548  condemned  the  Tliree 
Chapters  in  the  Judicatum,  but  at  the  .same  time 
insisted  on  tlie  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon. The  Latin  Church,  however,  tenaciously 
resisted  the  condemnation,  and  a  synod  of  Car- 
thage excluded  Vigilius  from  church  comniuniou. 
Vigilius  subsequently  withdrew  the  Judiculum, 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  second  Council  of 
Constantinople  (553),  in  which  the  Three-Cha]iter 
Controversy  was  considered,  and  in  a  decree  of 
iMay  14,  553  (Connlilnlum  de  trdms  ciijiitulis),  ex- 
pressly protested  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
"Three  Chapters."  'i"he  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple, however,  followed  the  wishes  of  the  emperor. 
The  Greek  churches  accepted  the  decision  con- 
firnnng  the  condemnation  of  the  articles.  The 
Ronuin  Church  fell  in,  and  in  5.')!)  the  North 
African  Church  eave  its  a.ssent.  But  the  recog- 
nition ol  the  autliority  of  this  coiuicil  by  Vigilius 
and  Pi'lagius  was  the  occasion  of  the  .se)>aralion 
of  the  churches  of  Northern  Italy,  with  .Xiiuileia 
anil  .Milan  at  their  head,  from  the  Roman  (  nurch. 
The  schism  continued  till  the  i>onlilicate  of 
Gregory  the  (ireat.  The  Latin  Cliurrh  takes  ver> 
little  notice  of  the  fifth  (Kcuinenical  Councd 
(.Second  Council  of  Constantinojile). 

Lit.  —  Man.si:  Coll.  Om.-i7.  ampliss,  ix.  ;  Ll- 
nKitATis  :  liriciarum  causa-  A'c.«/.  ct  Enii/c/i.,  Paris, 
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1U75;  and  in  Migne,  Latin.  Patrol.,  Ixviii. ; 
Facuxdus  Hermiaxe  :  Pro  defens.  trium  capit., 
in  Migne,  Lat.  Patrol.,  Ixvii. ;  IIefele  :  Concilien- 
gefch.,  ii.  798-924,  2d  ed.  W.  MOLLER. 

THUGS  (Hindi,  Tliutjna,  "to  deceive"),  an  or- 
ganized body  of  secret  ;issassins  and  thieves,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  the  terror  of  India. 
Tliey  were  worshippers  of  the  bloody  goddess 
Kali,  who  presided  over  impure  love  and  death. 
Roaming  about  through  the  country,  they  usually 
strangled  their  victims  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
handkerchief.  They  devoted  one-third  of  their 
plunder  to  their  tutelary  divinity.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  William  Bentinck  (1828-35)  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  their  dreaded  deeds. 
See  Capt.  Sleeman  :  Ramaseeana,  or  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Peculiar  Languaije  used  by  the  Thugs, 
1836;  Meadows  Taylou:  T he  Confessions  of  a 
Thuf/,  London,  1S58. 

THUMMIM.     See  Urim  and  Thummim. 

THURIBLE,  THURIBULUM,  or  THYMIATE- 
RIUM,  a  vessel  for  burning  incense,  a  censer, 
generally  made  of  precious  metal,  in  the  form  of 
a  vase,  with  a  pierced  cover,  and  suspended  in 
three  chains  for  swinging.  In  this  form,  how- 
ever, the  thurible  is  not  found  until  the  twelfth 
centui-j'.  The  thuribles  which  Constantine  pre- 
sented to  the  churches  of  Konie,  or  Cliosroes  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople,  must,  by  reason 
of  their  weight,  have  been  stationai-y. 

THURIFICATI.     See  Lapsed. 

THYATI  RA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  Lydia,  near  the  road  from  Perga- 
mum  to  Sardis,  which  was  about  twenty-seven 
miles  distant.  The  Lycus  flows  near  it.  Its  early 
names  were  Pelopia,  Semiramis,  and  Euhippia. 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs,  who  received 
Paul  so  kindly,  came  from  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  li). 
Dyeing  was  apparently  an  extensive  industry  there, 
and  the  scarlet  cloth  now  produced  there  is  very 
famous.  Lydia  very  likely  belonged  to  the  dyers' 
guild.  She  was  probably  helpful  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  if  not  the  found- 
er. This  church  was  honored  with  one  of  the 
Epistles  of  Revelation  (ii.  18-29).  Some  com- 
mentators explain  "  the  woman  Jezebel "  as  the 
sibyl  Sambatha,  whose  fane  stood  outside  the 
walls.  The  modern  city  is  called  Ak-Hissar 
("  white  castle  "),  and  numbers  some  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

TIARA,  a  head-di-ess  worn  by  the  Pope  on  sol- 
emn occasions,  consisting  of  a  high  cap  of  gold- 
cloth, encircled  with  three  crowns,  and  provided, 
like  the  mitre,  with  two  flaps  hanging  down  the 
neck.  The  original  tiara  had  only  a  golden  circle 
along  the  nether  brim.  John  XIII.  (905)  added 
the  first  crown;  Boniface  VIII.  (1295),  tlie  sec- 
'ond  ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  (13:55),  the  third. 

TIBE'RIAS,  the  modern  Tuberieh,  stands  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  a  point 
where  tlie  clilTs,  generally  surrounding  the  lake, 
retreat  from  the  waters,  and  form  an  open  plain. 
It  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  after 
the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Galilee  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment back  to  its  old  place  at  Sepphoris.  As 
Herod  Antipas  was  educated  in  Rome,  the  city 
he  built  was,  with  its  palaces,  theatres,  gymnasi- 
ums, etc.,  more  Roman  tlian  Jewish,  and  the  strict 


orthodox  Jews  felt  a  kind  of  aversion  to  it.  This 
may  explain  why  Christ,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Galilee,  never  visited  the  city,  though 
perhaps,  also,  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist  may 
have  been  the  reason.  The  city  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  Xew  Testament,  —  John  vi.  1,  23, 
xxi.  1.  During  the  war  with  Rome,  it  played,  on 
account  of  its  fortifications,  quite  an  importaut 
part;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  removed 
thither  from  Jamnia,  it  became  one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Jews.  At  present  it  has  some 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one- 
quarter  are  Jews,  the  rest  Jlohammedaus  and 
Christians.  It  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  thfr 
plain  ;  but  the  ruins  extend  far  away  to  the  south- 
ern end,  where  are  the  famous  warm  baths  which 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER  (Heb.,  ip^Ss   ilSjn,  also 

ipSi!  n'ljn.  ■>DNj'^-3  n:Sr\,  ipjSa  nj^n,  (Author- 
ized Version,  "  Tiglath-Pilneser"),  LXX.,  eaj^utf- 
^fXAaoup,  eaAyarS^f/Aaoup,  Ot}^at)<ti(^.aaiip,  Qc-)?.ap<i?.- 
Tjiaiip,  Qay'kuh  ^a>.vaau.p,  etc.  ;  Ass)T.,  TuHat-apal- 
esarra,  "  (My)  trust  (is)  the  son  of  the  house  of 
favor,"  or  "  house  of  assembling ;  "  apnl-esarra  is 
probably  a  title  of  the  god  Adar),  the  second 
Assyrian  king  of  that  name,  who  reigned  B.C. 
745-727,  and  is  identical  with  Pul  (Heb.,  4i3  i- 
LXX.,  4>oi'/l,  ^a^cJc,  ^a/.6x,  i'ovii^,  —  see  below, — 
is  mentioned  under  one  or  other  of  these  names 
in  six  passages  of  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  29, 
svi.  7-10;  1  Chron.  v.  6,  26;  2  Chron.  xxviiL 
20),  and  as  "  Tukiat-apal-eiarra  "  in  various  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. 

The  identity  of  Tiglath-pileser  and  Pul  appears 
from  the  following  grounds.  (1)  The  Bible  and 
the  inscriptions  agree  in  making  Azariah  of 
Judah  and  Menahem  of  Israel  contemporaries. 
As  the  AssjTiau  king  contemporary  with  both, 
the  Bible  names  Pul ;  the  inscriptions,  Tiglath- 
jiileser.  (2)  The  inscriptions  leave  no  room  for 
Pul  as  a  king  distinct  from  Tiglath-pileser.  The 
Eponyiu  Canon,  or  list  of  Assyrian  officials  who- 
gave  names  to  the  successive  years,  and  includes 
the  kings,  does  not  allude  to  him  ;  and  the  liy- 
pothesis  of  a  break  in  the  list,  resulting  in  the 
omission  of  his  name,  is  groundless.  Nor  does- 
Tiglath-pileser,  whose  inscriptions  are  numerous 
and  full,  ever  allude  to  such  a  person  as  a  rival 
or  rebel.  (3)  Berossus,  the  Babylonian  priest 
and  historian  (third  century  B.C.),  says  that 
Phul  the  Chaldajan  reigned  before  Sennacherib, 
and  invaded  Jud;i>a.  No  mention  is  made  of  tlie 
name  Tiglath-pileser.  See  Alex.  Polyhistor  iu 
Euseh.  Armen.  Chron.,l.  4.  (4)  Poros  (Iliipov),  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  (ianon,  became  king  of  Baby- 
lon in  731.  P6r(os)  can  easily  be  the  same  with 
Pol,  as  Persian  inscriptions  give  Bubiru  for  Babilu, 
Babylon,  etc.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  tell  us- 
that  Tiglath-pileser,  who  called  himself  "  King  of 
Shumfir  and  Akkad"  (i.e..  Southern  and  North- 
ern Babylonia),  reduced  the  Babylonian  princes 
to  subjection  in  731.  (5)  Ptolemy's  Canon  gives 
the  name  of  another  Babylonian  ruler,  Chinziros 
(Xii'fipou),  for  the  same  year,  731,  and  puts  it 
before  that  of  Poros.  The  inscriptions  tell  us- 
that  among  the  Babylonian  princes  who  did 
homage  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  731  was  Ckinzer- 
(0)  The  inscriptions  tell  us  that  Tiglath-pileser'e- 
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successor  ascended  the  Assyrian  tliroue  B.C.  727. 
Ptolemy's  Canon  gives  720  as  the  first  year  of 
Pdros'  successor  in  Babylonia.  These  considera- 
tions make  the  identity  of  Pul  with  Tiglath- 
Eileser  a  matter  of  the  strongest  historical  proba- 
ility.  The  name  Pul  was  not  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  was  probably  the  private  name  of 
this  king,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  the  son  of 
his  predecessor.  The  name  Tiglath-pileser  would 
then  have  been  assumed  on  nis  ascending  the 
throne. 

The  Bible  makes  the  following  statements 
•about  this  king:  (1)  That  he  threatened  the 
northern  kingdom  (Israel),  and  that  ilenaliem 
the  king  gave  him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
to  secure  his  favor  and  support  (2  Kings  xv.  19); 
(2)  That  in  the  days  of  Pekah,  a  usurper,  the 
second  successor  of  Menahem,  he  took  Ijon,  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Ilazor,  Gilead, 
and  Galilee,  "all  the  land  of  Xaphtali,"  "and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xv. 
29;  of.  1  Chron.  v.  6,  26);  (i)  That  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  induced  him  by  homage  and  presents 
to  come  to  his  aid  against  Syria  and  Israel ;  that 
he  captured  Damascus,  carried  the  inhabitants 
away  captive,  and  slew  Reziu  the  king ;  and  that 
Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  him  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7-10;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  which,  how- 
ever, says,  "  Tiglath-jiiliiescr,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  unto  him  [Ahaz],  and  distressed  him,  but 
strengthened  him  not").  These  statements  are 
partly  explained,  partly  supplemented,  by  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  give, 
with  approximate  accuracy,  a  sketch  of  Tiglath- 
pileser's  reign.  In  B.C.  710,  his  first  regnal  year, 
ne  made  a  successful  exjiedition  to  Babylonia. 
In  74-1  he  was  occupied  in  the  countries  east  of 
Assyria.  In  743  his  forces  were  engaged,  partly 
in  Armenia,  partly  before  the  city  of  Arpad,  in 
the  land  Chatti,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  receiving- 
tribute  from  the  kings  of  Karkemish,  Tyre,  etc. 
The  years  742-740  were  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
Arpad.  In  740  Ilamath  was  punished  for  revolt- 
ing to  "  Azariah  of  Judah,"  who  was  himself  not 
molested.  This  agrees  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
us  of  Azariah's  formidable  power.  In  7;j9  there 
was  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  I'lluba  and  the 
city  Birtu  (on  the  Euphrates V).  The  conquered 
Hamathites  were  transported  to  Ulluba.  In  7:!8, 
besides  other  conciuests,  the  king  received  tribute 
from  Kezin  of  Damascus,  Menahem  of  Israel 
(cf.  2  Kings  XV.  19),  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  various 
rulers  of  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia.  The 
years  7:17-735  were  spent  in  the  East ;  but  in  734 
the  king  marched  to  Pilista  (I'hilistia),  taking  in 
Phoenicia,  Israel,  Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Am- 
mon.  Before  this  cxjiedition,  or  in  its  early 
stages,  must  be  placed  the  homage,  gifts,  anil  en- 
treaties of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  S).  Tiglath- 
pileser  speaks,  in  one  inscription,  of  receiving 
tribute  from  "  Ja-u-clia-:i  (Ahaz,  'nK)  of  .Iu<lah." 
His  account  of  the  campaign  of  734  (cf.  2  Kings 
XV.  29)  supplements  the  biblical  statement;  for 
he  t<'ll.s  us  that  he  plundered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  ("the  laml  of  the  hous*,-  of  Omri  "),  and, 
killing  Pekah  the  king,  set  Hoshea  on  the  throne. 
This  shows  us  what  power  was  at  work  behind 
the  conspiracy  anil  usurpation  of  Hoshea  (men- 
tioned 2  Kings  XV.  30).  .\fter  this  the  Assyrian 
king  turned  toward  Damascus,  and  besieged  it  for 


two  years,  finallv  capturing  it,  and  putting  Kezin 
to  death  (cf.  2  Kings  xvi.  9).  It  must  have  been 
at  this  time  that  Ahaz  visited  him  at  Damascus 
(2  Kings  xvi.  10).  In  731  occurred  the  second 
expedition  to  Babylon,  with  the  subjugation  of 
Merodachbaladan  (see  art.)  and  Ukinzer  (see 
above).  730-728  were  sj)ent  in  Assyria,  where 
the  king's  death  probably  occurred  in  727. 

The  only  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  compari- 
son of  the  biblical  w  ith  the  Assyrian  accounts  of 
this  king  is  a  chronological  one.  He  reigned, 
according  to  the  EjKjnym  Canon  (which  is  fixed 
by  its  mention  of  the  solar  eclip.se  of  B.C.  763, 
and  by  its  correspondence  with  Ptolemy's  Canon), 
B.C.  745-727.  But  the  received  biblical  chio- 
nologj-  puts  the  death  of  his  contemporary,  Aza- 
riah, in  B.C.  758,  and  that  of  Menahem  B!C.  761. 
It  also  gives  739,  and  not  734,  as  the  date  of 
Pekah's  death,  putting  the  inva-sions  of  Judah  by 
Pekah  and  Rezin  in  742-741.  The  discrepancies 
are  in  part  due  to  the  same  causes  which  we  find 
operating  in  the  previous  century,  in  the  times  of 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Shalnianeser  II.  (see  Sh.alma- 
neser),  but  are  connected  in  part  with  some 
special  inaccuracies  in  the  present  text  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Kings  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
A  solution  of  the  difficulty  cannot  be  attempted 
here  ;  but  it  must  be  sought  in  the  restoration  of 
correct  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  in 
a  modification  of  the  Assyrian  dates,  which  are 
here  self-consistent  and  well-atte.sted. 

Lit.  —  E.  Sciikader:  Die  Ktilinschri/len  u.  das- 
Alle  Testament,  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883  (Eng. 
trans,  in  progress,  1883)  ;  Zur  Krilik  </.  Inscltri/len 
'J'ii/lalli-J'ileser's  II.,  des  AsarhailJon  und  des  .4sur- 
ha'uijHil,  Berlin,  1880  {Abhaudl.  dtr  Bert.  Akad., 
1879);  G.  Kawlinson:  Five  Ureal  Munarchies  of 
the  Ancient  Easltrn  World,  4th  ed.,  London,  1879, 
New  York,  is.so.  kkaxi'IS  Hltowx. 

TILLEMONT,  Louis  Sebastien,  Le  Nain  de,  a 
Ronian-Catliolic  histnrian;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  30, 
1037 ;  d.  there  Jan.  10,  1098.  He  was  educated  in 
Port-Koyal,  shared  the  views  and  fortunes  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  was  consecrated  priest  in  1670. 
[He  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  Tillemont, 
near  Paris,  where  he  was  rector.]  He  devoted 
much  time  to  historical  studies,  and,  after  fur- 
nishing biogra]ihirs  fur  rditions  of  several  of  the 
Fathers,  pulilislieil  the  first  volume  of  his  larger 
work,  lliftoirt'  des  I\iii/iireurs  et  des  aulres  princes 
qui  ont  ret/iitduratil  /( .« six  premiers  si'ectes  de  VEylise, 
des  persecutions  (ju'its  ont  faites  aux  Chretiens,  etc., 
1090.  He  published  three  more  volumes  of  this 
work  during  his  life.  Two  jiosthumous  volumes 
were  added.  1 1  is  ]>rinci]ial  work  was  the  Me'moires 
pour  servir  it  I'histoire  cedes,  des  six  premiers  siicles. 
riie  first  three  volumes  were  published  at  Paris, 
1094.  ThirU-en  others  followed  [till  1712]  after 
the  author's  death,  bringing  the  history  down  to 
513.  This  was  the  first  church  history  based  upon 
conscientious  re.searches  published  in  France  up 
to  that  time.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  i|iii>- 
tatioiis  friiin  the  Fathers, arrangnl  in  chrnnological 
order.  The  author's  own  remarks  are  included  in 
brackets,  or  consigned  to  the  foot  of  tlie  page  as 
nt)ti'S.  Tillemont's  labors  do  not  satisfy  the  jires- 
ent  generation  of  .scholarship,  but  were  valuable 
for  their  Miinut<'ne«s  and  care.  C.  SCIIMIHT. 

TILLOTSON,  John,  b.  at  .'^owerby  in  Yorkshire, 
October,  1030;  son  of  a  clothier,  who  was  a  zeal- 
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ous  Puritan  ;  studied  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  Pui'itau  principles  were  inculcated,  and 
where  he  shared  the  same  room  w  ith  Francis  Hol- 
croft,  one  of  the  subseijueutlv  ejected  clergy.  But 
TillotJion  did  not  imbibe  Puritan  doctrines :  he 
rather  leaned  in  what  was  called  the  "  Latitudi- 
narian  "  direction.  The  Cambridge  school  o£  di- 
vines, including  Cudworth.  More,  Smith,  Wilkhis, 
and  others,  manifested  a  bias  of  that  kind ;  ajid 
they  probably  exerted  an  influence  over  the  future 
archbishop.  Chillingworth,  through  his  writings, 
is  also  said  to  have  moulded  Tillotson's  opinions. 
Yet  he  appeared  on  the  Presbyterian  side  at  the 
famous  Savoy  Conference,  but  was  too  young  to 
take  any  important  part  in  that  assembly.  How, 
when,  or  where,  he  was  ordained  is  a  mystei-y ; 
but  he  was  a  preacher  in  1661,  and  was  offered 
the  clmrch  of  St.  Marj-  Aldermanbury  in  1662, 
when  Kdmund  Calamy  was  deprived  of  it.  After 
submitting  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Keddington,  Suffolk, 
and  soon  afterwards  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  began  as  an  author  in  1664,  by  publishing  a 
sermon  on  The  Wisdom  of  being  Religious,  and 
another  in  1666,  on  The  Rule  of  Failh.  It  was  as 
a  preacher,  and  the  author  of  sermons,  that  he 
became  most  distinguished  ;  his  plain,  almost 
colloquial  style,  free  from  learned  quotations, 
artificial  arrangement,  and  endless  subdivisions, 
making  him  popular  with  the  middle  cla.sses, 
whilst  his  good  seuse  aud  cultured  mind  made  him 
acceptable,  also,  with  the  learned.  Dryden  even 
was  under  literary  obligations  to  Tillotson ;  and 
high  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Taine, 
the  French  critic.  He  was  a  thorough  Protes- 
tant, aud  at  liome  in  the  Popish  controversy,  and 
appealed  to  reason  as  well  as  revelation  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions.  He  showed  a  strong  Eras- 
tian  tincture  in  a  book  entitled  The  Proleslant 
Religion  cindicaled  from  the  Charge  of  Singularity 
and  Xocelty,  in  wliicli  production  he  curiously  said 
that  "no  man  is  at  liberty  to  affront  the  established 
religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  false."  Tliis 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  many  of  his  friends, 
and  he  soon  retreated  from  such  a  strange  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  opposed  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  aud  an  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  comprehension.  He  attended  Lord 
William  Kiissell  on  tlie  scaffold,  and  hailed  with 
joy  the  Revolution  of  1688  :  after  this  he  took  part 
in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  revising  the 
Prayer-Book.  Xot  without  liigh  preferment  be- 
fore, for  he  was  dean  successively  of  Canterbury 
and  St.  Paul's,  he  rose  to  the  primacy  of  all 
England  Ln  1691,  where  he  endured  many  insults 
from  the  Xonjurors.     Stricken  w  itli  palsy,  he  died 

Nov.  22.  lOStl.  JOHN  STOIGDTOX. 

TIMOTHY,  tile  friend  and  co-laborer  of  Paul, 
was  the  son  of  a  heathen  fatlier  and  a  Jewish 
mother  named  Eunice  (Acts  xvi.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 
His  home  seems  to  have  been  at  Lystra,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  pious  instructions  of  liis  mother  and 

frandmother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5),  and  was  proba- 
ly  converted  at  Paul's  visit  on  his  first  mission- 
ary journev.  Paul  frequentlv  calls  him  his  child 
(1  Cor.  iv.'lT ;  1  Tim.  i.  2.  18 :  2  Tim.  i.  2,  etc.). 
.\t  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  must  have  been 
very  young ;  for  Paul  e.\horts  liim,  years  after- 
wards, to  let  no  man  despise  his  voutli  (1  Tim.  iv. 
12),  and  to  flee  youthful  lusts  \2  Tim.  ii.  22). 


I  When  the  apostle  visited  Lystra  on  his  second 
,  missionary  journey,  he  heard  the  best  reports  of 
:  Timothy,  and  determined  to  take  him  with  him 
I  as  a  companion.  He  was  probably  ordained  at 
I  that  time  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  and  cir- 
cunicised  (Acts  xvi.  3).  Timothy  accompanied 
j  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey  to  Mace- 
donia, as  it  would  seem  from  Acts  xvi.  1-3,  and 
as  far  as  Berea  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15),  wliere,  with 
Silas,  he  remained  behind  for  a  time,  while  Paul 
went  on  to  Athens.  He  afterwards  met  Paul  at 
Athens,  whence  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  the  church  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii.  2). 
Having  accomplished  his  nii.ssion,  he  met  Paul 
again  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1,  6),  and  took  part 
with  him  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  there 
(2  Cor.  i.  19).  T\'e  meet  Timothy  again  on  Paul's 
third  missionary  journey  at  Ephesus  (.\cts  xix.). 
He  was  despatched  tlience  on  an  important  mission 
to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  1"),  and  was  in  Corintii,  or 
thouglit  to  be  there,  when  the  Fii-st  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10,11).  He 
was  sent  by  the  apostle,  in  company  witli  Erastus, 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  was  with  him  when 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
(2  Cor.  i.  1),  aud  accompanied  him  back  to  Asia 
from  Corinth  (.\cts  xx.  5). 

We  have  no  other  notices  of  Timothy  till  Paul's 
firat  imprisonment,  when  we  find  him  with  the 
apostle  at  Rome  (Col.  i.  1;  Phil.  i.  1;  Philem.  1). 
The  remaining  facts  of  his  life  are  drawn  from 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  Heb.  xiii.  23.  After 
Paul's  first  Roman  imprisonment,  Timothy  seems 
to  have  moved  from  Philippi  (PhU.  ii.  19-23)  to 
Ephesus.  In  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul 
urges  him  to  oppose  false  theological  and  ascetic 
tendencies  in  the  Ephesian  Church  (1  Tim.  i.  3 
.sqq.).  Timothy  himself  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  the  false  theology  and  asceticism  (1  Tim.  iv. 
ft  8,  V.  23,  etc.).  Paul  expre.sses  in  this  epistle 
the  hope  that  he  might  visit  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 
He  seems  not  to  have  realized  his  expectations; 
and  from  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  aud 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  he  w  rote  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  was  still  at  Epliesus 
(2  Tim.  i.  IS,  iv.  12,  13).  The  earnest  admoni- 
tions of  this  document  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  13,  ii.  3,  iv. 
1,  2,  5,  etc.)  seem  to  indicate  that  Timotliy  liad 
departed  somewhat  from  his  early  faith  ;  but  the 
cordial  invitation  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  attests 
Paul's  unchanged  affection.  If  Hebrews  was 
written  after  Paid's  death,  and  by  Luke,  which 
seems  probable,  tlien  Timothy  complied  w  ith  tlie 
apostle's  wish,  and  shared  with  him  a  part  of 
the  second  Roman  imprisonment  (Heb.  xiii.  23). 
According  to  tradition  (Euseb.  iii.  4  ;  Const. 
Aposl.  vii.  46;  XiCEriioiiUs :  IliM.  Eccl.  iii.  11), 
Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ejihesus,  and 
suffered"  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian.  For 
his  life,  see  the  commentaries  on  1  and  2  Timo- 
thy. A.  KUULEU. 
TIMOTHY,  Epistles  to.  See  Paul. 
TINDAL,  Matthew,  a  distinguished  English 
deist:  was  b.  at  lieer  Ferrere,  Devonshire,  auout 
1657;  d.  in  Loinlun,  Aug.  16,  1733.  He  studied 
at  Lincoln  and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  in  1676,  and  was  made  fellow  of  AU-.Souls. 
Under  James  H.  he  joined  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  but  returned  to  the  Church  of  England 
soon  after.     His  principal  work,  —  Christianiti/  as 
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O/rf  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Oosptl  a  Republication 
of  the  Laic  <//  Suture, —  which  appeared  in  173(1, 
when  tile  author  was  seventy  years  old,  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  the  ileist  controversy. 
The  second  volume  of  this  work  was  withheld  hy 
bishop  (iibson,  to  whom  the  autlior  had  intrusted 
the  maimscript.  "  It  has  not  the  force  of  style  or 
.the  weight  of  thought  which  could  secure  a  per- 
■inanent  place  in  literature,"  says  Leslie  Steplien 
(Hi.itorij  uf  Enijlish  Thought,  i.  135).  It  asserts 
tnat  none  of  the  real  truths  of  Christianity  re- 
(luired  a  revelation.  The  law  of  God  is  unaltera- 
lile  and  perfect,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
lirst  memoersof  the  human  family.  He  attacked 
tiie  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  ridiculed  the 
command  of  circumcision  and  sacrifices  as  imply- 
ing a  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  God,  and 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  wars  of  extermination,  etc.  Cony- 
beare,  James  Foster,  Leland,  and  others  attacked 
Tindal's  w  ork ;  and  it  w  iis  to  it,  more  than  to 
any  other,  t\\aX  Bishop  Butler's  Analnr/t/  was 
meant  to  be  a  reply.  Tindal's  other  works  are, 
The  liii/hls  of  the  Christian  Church  Aa.iirtetl,  an 
attack  ujion  High-Church  assumptions  (1706),  and 
some  pamphlets.  SeeLECHLER:  Deismus;  Far- 
RAR :  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  Loudon 
and  New  York,  lsti3  (lect.  iv.);  Leslie  Stephe.n: 
Uiitori)  of  Ewitish  Thought,  2A  ed.,  New  York, 
1881,  2  vols.  (i.  pp.  134-103). 

TISCHENDORF,  Lobegott  (/Enotheus)  Fried- 
rich  Constantin,  b.  .Ian.  18,  1-515,  at  Lengeiifeld 
in  .Saxony  :  d.  l)rc.  7,  IbTl,  at  Lei|izig.  Tischen- 
-dorf  was  the  ninth  child  of  his  lather,  who,  by 
birth  a  Thuringian,  served  as  village  physician 
and  apothecary  at  Lengenfeld  in  the  Sa.xon  \'ogt- 
laud.  Leaving  the  village  school  in  18'J9,  he 
entered  the  gynmusium  at  I'lauen,  and  in  1834, 
at  Easter,  aged  nineteen,  he  was  matriculated  at 
the  university  of  Leipzig.  At  school  he  had  lieen 
remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  for  his  pcx^tical 
gifts,  and  the  evidences  of  both  have  been  seen  by 
the  writer  in  the  school-records.  He  was  known 
among  his  fellow-pupils  as  somewhat  reserved, 
and  as  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  own  merits. 
The  intiuence  of  Gottfried  Hermann  and  of  Georg 
Benedict  Winer '  inspired  classical  and  sacred 
research  at  that  time  in  the  university  of  Leijizig, 
and  found  in  Tischendorf  a  ready  disciple.  In 
the  autumn  of  1830  he  took  a  prize  medal  for  an 
•essay  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to 
the  Value  of  Christ's  Death  as  a  .'iatisfaction,  and 
this  essay  was  published  in  1837.  This,  his  first 
scientific  |>ublication,  was  followed  at  Christmas 
by  a  collection  of  [loems  which  showed  no  little 
•evidence  of  a  fine  imaginative  faculty;  but  his 
lyric  talents  were  put  into  the  shaile  by  liis  work 
upon  texts,  anil  he  rarely  did  more  in  later  years 
than  write  an  occasional  verse  at  a  birthday  or 
other  family  festival.  Kaster,  183H,  brought  )iim 
A  second  prize  medal  for  an  ess.iy  uiH)n  Christ  the 
lircad  of  Life:  and  he  became  a  ifoctor  of  ]ihi- 
losophy.  Teaching  at  a  .koIiooI  near  Leipzig, 
for  liis  future  father-in-law.  Pastor  Zehme  of 
•Gross-.Stiidteln,  he  made  a  brief  journey  through 
Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  visiting  also 

*  By  one  of  the  nlnvulAr  colncldpiicvii  of  life,  the  widow  of 
'Winer  haa  nf  Inle.  |>i>rhn|i«  inm-'il.  In-i-n  rmlillnii  In  Ihi'  wnif 
♦loiiw  n«  Tl.rhi'nilorf.  widow,  —  hi  Tlnchfiidurfr.  own  hoiiiw. 


.Strassburg,  and  then,  returning  to  Leipzig,  he 
began  to  prejiaie  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  It  should  be  distinctly  observed,  that 
Tischendorf  ajipears  to  have  made  Lachmann  his 
guide  for  the  line  of  his  work,  not  merely  in  so 
far  as  he  followed,  to  a  certain  extent,  Lachmann's 
example  in  discarding  the  so-called  textus  receptus, 
but  even  in  particular  points.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  first  striking  success  of  Tischendorf," —  the 
publication  of  the  Parisian  pa;imp.sest,  the  Coilex 
Ephraemi,  and  then  to  his  edition  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus,  the  publication  of  both  of  which 
Lachmann  had  called  for  in  1830,  declaring  that 
Parisian  scholars  could  win  immortal  honors  by- 
it.  The  young  German  did  what  Paris  failed  to 
do.  Lachmann,  however,  spoke  most  slightingly 
of  Tischendorf 's  first  Xew  'restament ;  and  Tisch- 
endorf seems,  only  a  .short  time  before  his  death, 
to  have  recovered  that  impartial  balance  of  mind 
necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor. 

Reaching  the  opening  of  liis  academical  career 
with  his  habilitatioii  as  pricatiloceul,  in  October, 
1810.  and  issuiiii;  his  first  (ireek  New  Testament 
with  the  date  1841,  he  left  in  the  same  month 
for  Pari.s,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1843, 
save  a  visit  to  Holland  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and 
to  England  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1842. 
At  Paris,  not  to  mention  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  or 
'  his  collations  of  Philo  and  of  the  sixtieth  book  of 
the  Basilicas,  his  chief  work  was  the  deci]ihering 
;  the  above-mentioned  ( 'otUx  Eiihnumi,  a  biblical 
;  manuscript  which  had  been  erased,  and  re-written 
1  with  the  works  of  Kjihraem  Syrus.  Tischendorf 
did  not  spoil  the  manuscript  with  chemicals:  that 
was  done  by  the  lilirariiins  while  he  was  a  school- 
boy at  Plaueii.  From  Paris  he  .sped  to  Home, 
only  delaying  at  Biisel  to  collat*.^  E'"';  and  he  re- 
mained in  Italy  about  a  year,  working  diligently 
at  the  uncial  manuscrijits  of  the  Bible.  But  the 
best  one,  the  Coilex  Viilicanus,  was  denied  to  him, 
because  Mai  had  an  edition  under  way ;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
Pope  that  he  received  permission  to  u.se  it  for 
three  hours  each,  on  two  days,  and  to  make  a 
facsimile.  lie  looked,  however,  with  eagerne.ss 
towards  the  East,  and  was  .so  fortunate  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  plans  for  a  jounu-y  thither. 

On  .March  I'J,  L's41,  he  sailed  from  Livorno  for 

Alexandria,  wlieiice  he  proceeded  to  Cairo ;  and 

after  examining   the   inanu.scripts  in  the   Cairo 

monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  visiting  the  Cojitic 

monast<'ries  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  he  started  for 

'  Sinai   on    May   12,  ami"  reached   it  by  the  24th, 

remaining  until  June  1.      Here  he  discovered  the 

.forty-three  leaves  of  the  Cmlix  Eriilerico-Aui/us- 

liinus,  now  at  Leipzig,  which   are  a  part  of  the 

famous  Colli x  Slnaitirus :  the  leaves  of  it  that  he 

was  not  allowed  to  bring  with  him  wi'iv  the  in- 

citemeni  to  his  laU'r  Eastern  journeys.     With  a 

'  e  lance  at  Palestine,  Const  ant  inopli<.  anil  Patnios, 

lie    iiassed    (hrongh    Vienna   and     MiAlieh,    and 

reached  Leipzig  in  January,  18|.'>,  well  supplied 

'  with  treasures.    He  niarrii'd  Ml.ss  .\ngelika  /Cehmc 

'on  S-pt.  l.s,  l84,"i.      During  this  an<l  llie  next  few 

'  years  In-  published  tlii'  Old-Ti'slament  piirt  of  tlm 

'foilex   Ephriitmi,   the  facsimile  of   til--  CwliX  J'ri- 

</rnf(/-/li((/ii.«/f/mM,  the  Moiiummta  Sacra  Ineitita, 

■  with  fragments  of  suveii  Nuw-Tuslamenl  iiiunu- 
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scripts,  his  two  volumes  of  travels  in  the  East, 
and  the  Codex  Palalinum.  He  visited  London, 
Paris,  and  Oxford  again  in  1849,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  a  new  edition  of  tlie  Greek  New 
Testament,  with  increased  critical  apparatus. 
The  year  1850  dates  the  edition  of  the  Codex 
Ainia(i7ius,  and  his  ordinary  honorary  professor- 
ship, and  his  edition  of  the  Septuaguit  version  of 
the  Old  Testament;  while  the  next  year  saw  the 
issue  of  his  essay  upon  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  of  his  edition  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his  Synopsis 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  in  1852  the  Codex  Claromon- 
taiuis  appeared. 

His  second  Eastern  journey,  in  1853,  failed  in 
its  chief  intention,  namely,  the  recovery  of  the 
rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  Codex  Friderko- Augusta- 
nus,  but  supplied  him  with  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts in  various  languages,  which  now  adorn 
the  shelves  of  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  London, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Leipzig.  The  holidays  of 
1854,  1855,  and  1856,  were  used  for  collations  at 
'Wolfenbiittel  and  Hamburg,  at  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  and  at  Munich,  St.  Gallen,  and 
Zurich.  A  new  collection  of  his  Monumenla  Sacra 
Inedlta  appeared  in  1855,  and  this  ran  into  a 
series  not  yet  completed.  A  famous  controversj' 
took  place,  in  the  following  year,  about  the  for- 
geries of  a  sharp  Greek  named  Simonides,  who 
tried  to  sell  his  productions  as  old  manuscripts. 
Simonides  was  arrested  at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  1. 
The  large  amount  of  material  gathered  together 
during  these  years  was  presented  in  a  compact 
form,  in  his  "seventh  larger  critical  edition"  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  began  to  appear 
in  1856,  and  was  completed  at  Christmas  in  1858. 
Up  to  that  date  no  edition  had  oSered  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  various  readings. 

After  long  effort,  Tiscnendorf  succeeded  in 
gaining  from  the  Russian  Government  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  support,  and  the  scarcely  less  valu- 
able moral  support,  of  the  Russian  emperor,  for 
a  new  Eastern  journey ;  and  he  left  Leipzig  on 
Jan.  5,  1859,  reaching  Sinai  on  the  31st.  He 
searched  in  vain  for  the  desired  leaves.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  Feb.  4  the  steward  of  the  mon- 
astery called  his  attention  to  a  manuscript  which 
he  had  laid  away ;  and  to  Tischendorf's  joy  it 
proved  not  merely  to  contain  the  leaves  left  be- 
hind in  1844,  but  also  a  large  number  of  other 
leaves,  containing  the  New  Testament,  Barnabas, 
and  part  of  Hermas.  Tischendorf,  almost  beside 
himself  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  spent  much 
of  the  night  in  copying  the  then  unique  Barna- 
bas, completing  it  and  the  fragment  of  Hernias 
before  he  left  the  monastery  on  Feb.  7.  The 
prior  had  gone  to  Cairo,  where  Tischendorf  found 
him  on  the  14th ;  and  at  his  order  a  sheik  brought 
the  manuscript  to  Cairo  by  Feb.  23.  Aided  by 
two  Germans,  he  copied  it  quire  by  quire,  as  it 
was  loaned  to  him.  .\fter  many  delajs  incident  to 
the  election  of  a  new  archbishop,  he  received  per- 
mission to  carry  the  original  to  Europe  to  edit  it, 
and,  if  the  monastery  so  decided,  to  give  it  to  the 
emperor.  This  year  (1859)  is  the  date  of  Tischen- 
dorf's ordinary  or  full  professorship.  The  Codex 
Sinaiticiis  appeared  in  four  large  folio  volumes  in 
1862 ;  the  New-Testament  part,  in  a  quarto  vol- 
ume, in  1863,  and  somewhat  modified,  in  octavo, 
in  1865. 


The  following  years  were  broken  by  journeys 
to  England,  to  Italy,  and  to  St.  Petersburg.  Id 
1865  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  work  upon 
the  date  of  the  Gospels :  M'/ien  were  our  Gospels 
written  ?  and  this  was  speedily  replaced  by  new 
editions ;  while  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Turkish  transla- 
tions scattered  the  book  abroad.  He  published 
in  1867  an  edition  of  the  New-Testament  part  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  an  appendix  to  the  6'i- 
naiticus,  Vaticanus,  and  Alexandrinus.  During 
this  time,  however,  beginning  with  18C4,  he  had 
been  issuing  the  "  eighth  larger  critical  edition  " 
of  his  Greek  New  Testament ;  and  the  last  part  of 
the  text  with  the  critical  apparatus  appeared  in 
1872.  He  was  filled  with  plans  for  a  new  journey 
to  the  East,  and  he  had  prepared  already  for  a 
voyage  to  America  to  attend  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York ; 
but  upon  May  5,  1873,  he  was  disabled  by  a  stroke- 
of  apoplexy,  and  never  recovered  sufficient  power 
to  work  again.  He  died  on  Dec.  7, 1874,  and  was 
buried  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Leipzig.  Five  of 
his  eight  children  are  daughters ;  the  eldest  son, 
Paul  Andreas,  is  second  dragoman  in  the  German 
embassy  at  Constantinople ;  the  second,  Johan- 
nes, is  a  lawyer,  at  present  attached  to  the  Impe- 
rial Law  Office  at  Berlin  ;  the  third,  Immanuel, 
is  a  physician,  at  present  assisting  a  professor  at 
Kiel. 

Tischendorf  was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  abil- 
ity and  diligence.  His  services  to  biblical  stu- 
dents cannot  easily  be  over-estimated  and  will  be 
more  and  more  gratefully  acknowledged  as  the 
increase  of  distance  in  time  removes  the  observer 
from  the  influence  of  that  prejudice  against  him 
due  to  his  estimate  of  himself.  His  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  culminating  in  the  eighth, 
are  very  valuable  for  the  text  presented,  and  still 
more  for  the  vast  amount  of  material  w  hich  they 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  the  text; 
and  the  comparative  agreement  of  Tregelles  and 
of  Westcott  and  Hort  with  him  shows  that  his 
critical  judgment  was  of  a  high  order.  A  list  of 
his  works  may  be  found  in  the  writer's  article  ia 
Bihlioth.  Sacra  (.\nd  ,  Januarj-,  1S76,  pp.  183- 
193),  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  N.  T.  Gr. 
ed.  VIII.  crit.  mai.,  Leipzig,  first  part,  1884,  pp. 
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TITHES,  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  generally  held  that  all  tithes,  w  ithout  excep- 
tion, had  been  introduced  by  the  Church  on  the 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  had  only  been  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  the  State.  The  investi- 
gations, however,  of  Selden,  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
others,  proved  that  tithes  (decirna)  were  also  known 
to  the  Roman  law,  and  had  in  many  cases  been 
introduced  from  it  into  the  economical  organiza- 
tion of  the  media-val  state.  Any  one  w-ho  ob- 
tained a  part  of  the  public  land  (ager  pulilicus) 
in  a  conquered  country  paid  a  tenth  of  the  reve- 
nue he  derived  from  it  as  a  rent  to  the  State,  and 
generally  he  transferred  this  system  of  rent  to 
the  colonists  he  settled  on  the  soil.  Nevertheless, 
when  speaking  of  tithes  as  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  they  had,  no  doubt,  their  origin 
chiefly  in  the  Church,  which,  again,  had  borrowed 
the  institution  from  the  Synagogue. 

It  was  an  old  custom,  older  than  Moses,  to 
offer  up  one-tenth  of  one's  income  as  a  sacrifice- 
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to  God  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  Moses  himself  ordered 
(N'um.  xviii.  21)  that  the  Levites  should  be  paid 
for  their  service  in  the  sanctuary  from  tiie  titlies 
which  were  paid  by  tlie  other  Israelite.'!,  and 
which,  properly  sf>eaking,  belonged  to  Jehovah 
(Lev.  ixvii.  30-^J.'5),  and  that  one-tenth  of  those 
tithes  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Aarotiic  priests. 
After  the  exile,  these  pre.scripts,  as  the  Mosaic 
law  in  general,  were  enforced  with  the  greatest 
strictness,  and  frotn  the  Synagogue  the  whole 
arrangement  was  transferred  to  the  Church. 
When  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  never  mention 
tithes,  the  rea.son  is  simply,  that  in  their  time 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  members  still  suf- 
ficed for  the  wants  of  the  church.  But  com- 
plaints arose  as  soon  as  the  zeal  began  to  grow 
lukewarm  (Cyprian:  Dc  unilnle  ecc!esi(r,  23).  In 
the  East,  all  soon  agreed  in  demanding  the  intro- 
duction of  tithes  in  accordance  with  the  prescripts 
•of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Constit.  Apostnl., 
ii.  25,  35,  vii.  29,  viii.  30;  Can.  Aposlol.  4,  5), 
.and  in  the  West,  Jerome  and  Augustine  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  same  idea.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  5G7  (Ilardouiii : 
Coll.  Concil.,  iii.  308),  and  commanded,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  by  the  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Slacon,  585  (Bruns :  Concil  Matiscon.,  ii.  5). 
Even  the  confessional  was  used  to  enforce  the 
<Iecree.  Xot  to  pay  tithes  was  represented  a.s  a 
ain  (see  Pmnttenliale  Thendori,  in  Wasserschleben; 
Bussordnungen,  Halle,  IS.")!).  During  the  Carolin- 
gian  age  the  institution  became  firmly  established 
in  the  Frankish  Empire ;  that  is,  in  France  and 
Germany.  Charlemagne  imposed  it  upon  even 
the  newly  converted  Saxons  (see  dipilulare  Pailer- 
brunn.  of  7S5).  At  the  same  time  titlies  were 
introduced  in  England,  first  in  Mercia  by  Offa, 
and  then  tlirouglunit  the  .Saxon  dominion  by 
Ethelwolf.  In  Portugal  and  Denmark  they  were 
intriidueed  in  the  eleventh  century;  in  Sweden, 
in  the  thirteenth. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  different  origin,  and 
partly  under  the  influence  of  social  circumstances, 
there  soon  developed  different  kinds  of  tithes. 
There  are  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tithes  (decimm 
■seculares,  or  ecctesianlicce) ;  the  former  having  been 
«stablished  for  some  secular  purpose,  the  latter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  There  are  also  lay 
and  clerical  tithes  (declmx  lalcalen,  or  ctericahs)  ; 
the  former  being  in  the  ixjssession  of  a  layman, 
the  latter  in  the  pos.session  of  a  clergyman.  By 
freedom  of  buyinj;  and  .selling,  it  was  finite 
natural  that  secular  tithes  .should  come  into  the 
possession  of  clergymen,  and  ecclesixsticiil  tithes 
into  the  pos.se.ssion  of  laymen;  though  the  lattiT 
kind  of  proprietorship  was  never  recogni/.id  liy 
the  Church.  Gregory  VII.  spoke  of  laymen's 
holding  ecclesiastical  tithes  n.s  a  crime,  and  later 
popes  repeated  the  idea.  There  are  finally  [ler- 
«onal  ami  real  tithes  (dtcimw  /wT.ioHfj/e.i,  or  reatts); 
the  former  paid  from  the  income  of  some  profes- 
sion or  trade,  the  latter  from  the  income  of  some 
kind  of  real  estate.  The  latter  are  again  divided 
into  dccima  /irfrdlalpn,  from  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
•other  products  of  the  soil,  anil  drcimrr  nnimalium, 
from  the  products  of  the  flock  and  the  ]>oultry- 
yard :  this  division,  however,  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  into  ihcimfr  mnjnrr.i  ami  derivKt  minore.i. 
With  the  Keforination  the  tithing-systcm  was 
not  immediately  abolished :   on  the  contrary,  in 


most  places  it  was  retained  for  the  support  of  the 
evangelical  Church,  as  it  had  been  established 
for  the  supjKirt  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
Luther  spoke  in  favor  of  it  (see  M'erke,  edition 
Walch,  X.  1006,  and  xvii.  4G,  85).  Even  the 
peasants,  during  the  peasant  wars,  were  willing 
to  pay  tithes  (see  Oechsle:  Geschichle  des  Bauern- 
hrier/s,  Ileilbronn,  1830).  Nevertheless,  in  course 
of  time  there  arose  a  strong  opiiosition  to  the 
system,  partly  from  reasons  of  political  economy, 
and  partly  from  antipathy  to  the  Church  ;  and  in 
France  it  was  entirely  swept  away  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  1789.  In  other  coun- 
tries, tithes  were  not  absolutely  abolished,  but 
commuted  into  a  fixed  annual  sum  of  money, — 
a  form  which  in  some  cases  has  found  favor  with 
even  the  Roman  curia.  See  Taxation,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

Lit.  —  Thomassin  :  Vetus  ac  nova  ecclesice  dis- 
ciplina,  Paris,  1(578-79  (p.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.-xv.); 
Bauthel  :  De  decimis,  in  his  Opuscula,  Bamberg, 
1756;  Zachakia:  Aufhebung  u.  Abliisung  d.  Zehn- 
/en,  Heidelberg,  1831;  Biunbaum:  Die  rechtliche 
Nalur  d.  Zehnten,  Bonn,  1831.    H.  F.  JAC0B80N. 

TITHES  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS  (^lyi'?, 
dcKurri.'-'a.  tenth").  Xnt  only  the  Hebrews,  but 
other  ancient  peoples,  devoted  the  tenth  part  of 
their  produce,  cattle,  or  bootj-,  to  sacred  pur|X)ses. 
The  Phfenicians  and  Carthaginians  sent  to  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  yearly  a  tithe  (Diod.Sic.,xx.  14); 
the  Lydians  offered  a  tithe  of  their  booty  (Herod., 
i.  89),  as  also  the  Greeks  (esjiecially  to  Apollo) 
and  the  Romans  (to  Hercules)  applied  a  tenth  to 
the  gods.  These,  however,  were  voluntary  rather 
than  obligatory  offerings.  The  Mosaic  law  of 
tithes  was  not  an  innovation,  but  a  confirmation 
of  a  patriarchal  practice.  The  earliest  instances 
of  tithes  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Abraham's 
offering  of  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Jlelchisedec 
(Gen.  xiv.  20),  and  Jacob's  devotion  of  a  tenth 
of  his  property  (Gen.  xxviii.  22).  The  tithed 
objects  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  and 
cattle.  The  cattle  were  selected  bv  the  practice 
of  having  them  pa.ss  under  the  rod  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32)  ;  the  tenth  one  being  set  apart,  no  matter 
whether  it  were  bad  or  good,  blendshed  or  un- 
blemished. The  Talmud  ordains  that  only  the 
cattle  born  during  the  j'ear,  and  not  those  that 
were  bought,  or  received  as  present.s,  were  to  be 
tithed,  anil  that,  unli-.ss  ten  animals  were  born, 
there  should  be  no  offering.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  sheep  were  tithed  as  they  pa.ssed  out 
of  an  enclosure,  the  tenth  being  touched  with  a 
rod  st^ejwd  in  vermilion.  The  alleged  contradic- 
tion of  the  rules  in  Deuti'ronomy  to  tho.se  of 
Leviticus  and  Nund)ers  cannot  be  made  out.  If 
Deuteronomy  only  prescribes  vegetable  tithes, 
and  enjoins  that  they  shall  be  eaten  at  the  altar 
by  the  offerer  and  the  Levites  in  company,  these 
injunctions  are  to  be  n'garded  as  a  development 
of  the  previous  rules  (W  iner);  or  the  omission  of 
referiMice  to  the  tithal  feast  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  existence  was  taken  for  granted  by  them 
(Mirhaelis,  Iletigstenberg,  Keil,  etc.). 

The  principal  tithal  rules  are  a.s  follows.  (1) 
The  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
cattle  wen-  given  to  the  Levites,  who  received  it  as 
a  com]H'nsatiiin  for  their  want  of  an  inheritance. 
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»nd  might  eat  it  at  their  several  places  of  abode 
(Nuni.  xviii.  21).  (2)  The  Levites  must  give 
one-tenth  part  of  this  tithe  to  tlie  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  2(i)  :  this  latter  portion  after  the  exile  (\eh. 
X.  38),  and  perhaps  before  (2  C'hron.  xxxi.  12), 
had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerusalem.  (3)  A  second 
tenth  was  eaten  at  the  tabernacle,  at  a  joyous 
feast  (Deut.  xiv.  22  sq.)  ;  the  offerers,  if  they 
were  ceremonially  clean,  and  the  Levites,  joining 
therein.  In  case  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to 
make  the  transportation  of  tlie  tenth  pai't  inex- 
pedient, it  might  be  converted  into  money,  and 
the  money  used  again  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  vegetables  and  meat  for  the  feast  (Deut. 
xiv.  25,  26).  (4)  Every  third  year  this  tithal  feast 
was  celebrated  by  the  people  at  their  homes  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12);  the  Levites,  stranger,  fatherless,  and 
widows  being  invited  thereto. 

The  tithes  were  considerably  neglected  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xiii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  8,  10);  and,  at 
the  later  period  of  Roman  rule,  high  priests  often 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  priestly  tithes  (Joseph., 
Ant.  XX.  8,  8  ;  9,  2).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  upon  the  tithal  rules  as  conditions 
of  righteousness,  and  entered  upon  a  casuistical 
and  minute  application  of  them.  Our  Lord  re- 
fers to  their  particular  cai"e  in  this  regard  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23). 

Lit.  —  Selden:  The  History  of  Tithes,  1618; 
J.  IL  HoTTi.N'GER  :  De  Decimis  Judaorum,  1723; 
Spencer:  De  Legibus  Hebrce.,  1727;  Sixtinus 
Amama  :  Com.  de  decimis  Mos.,  1618 ;  Scaligeu  : 
Diatr.  de  decimis  app.  ad  Deut.  xxvi. ;  Carpzov: 
App.,  pp.  13.5  sqq.,  619  sqq.  leyrer. 

TITTMANN,  Johann  August  Heinrich,  a  distin- 
guished tierman  theologian  of  moderate  rational- 
istic tendencies;  was  b.  in  Langensalza,  Aug.  1, 
1773;  d.  in  Leipzig,  Dec.  30,  1831.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  latter  university.  His 
principal  works  were,  Jnstitutio  si/mbolica  ad  sen- 
tentiam  eccles.  eranr/el.,  1811,  Ueber  .Supranatural- 
tsmH.«,  Hdliowdi.iinu.i  II.  Atheismus,  1816,  and  an 
edition  of  tlie  .Symbolical  Books,  1817. 

TITULAR  BISHOP,  same  as  Bishop  in  partibus. 
See  Episcopus  in  Partibus. 

TI'TUS,  the  "  fellow-helper  "  of  Paul ;  a  Gentile 
(Gal.  ii.  3);  was  probably  one  of  Paul's  converts 
(Tit.  i.  4),  but  was  never  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3). 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  first  appears 
in  connection  with  the  apo.stle  on  his  journey  to 
the  Council  of  .lerusalein  (Gal.  ii.  1-3).  We  next 
find  him  at  Ephesus  during  Paul's  third  mission- 
ary journey.  Paul  sent  him  thence,  with  a  com- 
panion, on  a  mission  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vii.  14, 
xii.  18).  After  meeting  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2 
Cor.  vii.  0),  he  was  .sent  again  to  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  6, 16-24).  Our  next  information  about  Titus 
is  found  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  him.  At  the  time 
the  apostle  wrote,  Titus  was  in  Crete  (Tit.  f.  5), 
when-  the  apostle  had  left  him  after  his  release 
from  tlie  6rst  Koman  imprisonment.  Titus  was 
with  Paul  in  the  second  Roman  imprisonment, 
and  left  him  to  go  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 
According  to  tradition  (Euseb.,  III.  4;  .Consti- 
tutiones  .Ipnsloliccc,  vii.  46;  Hieronymus  on  Tit. 
ii.  7;  Theodoret  on  1  Tim.  iii.),  Titus  died  as 
Bishop  of  Crete.  a.  kohi.kr. 

TITUS,  Bisliop  of  Bo.stra  in  Arabia ;  a  distin- 
guished opponent  of  Manichajism ;  d.,  according 


to  Jerome,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  his  personal  history  than  that 
he  came  into  a  personal  conflict  witli  Julian  the 
Apo.state,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  accused  him  of 
exciting  the  Christians  to  acts  of  violence  against 
the  heathen.  This  letter,  which  falls  in  the  year 
362,  was  written  from  Antioch.  The  great  repu- 
tation of  Titus  in  the  early  church  rests  upon  liis 
work  against  the  Manichfeans.  Jerome  mentions 
it  twice,  and  speaks  of  its  author  as  one  of  the 
most  important  church-writers  of  his  time  (Eji. 
70,  4,  ed.  Villarsi).  Sozomen  (iii.  14)  likewise 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  mo.st  distinguished 
men  of  his  day.  In  this  work,  Titus  denies  the 
conceivability  of  two  beginnings,  admits  the  dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil  only  in  the  moral  sphere, 
denies  that  death  is  an  evil  for  the  good,  and  starts 
from  the  general  proposition  of  Plato  concerning 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  The  three  books  which 
are  pie.served  of  this  work  were  originally  known 
only  by  the  Latin  translation  of  Turrianus,  but 
have  since  been  edited  from  a  Greek  manuscript 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  Thesaurus  Canisii,  and  by  Gal- 
landi,  in  his  Bibliolheca,  v.  269  sqq.  The  Commen- 
tary on  Luke  and  the  Oratio  in  ramos,  edited  by 
Gallandi,  and  ascribed  to  him,  are  jirobably  spu- 
rious. See  Tii.LEMONT :  Mcmoires  pour  servir  a 
t'histoire  eccle'siastique ,  Baur  :  D.  Manichdische 
lieligionssystem,  p.  9  ;  Neander  :  Church  History, 
vol. 'ii.  IT.  SCHMIDT. 

TOBIT.     See  Apocrypha. 

TOBLER,  Titus,  b.  at  Stein  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzell,  Switzerland,  June  25,  1806 ;  d.  Jan. 
21,  1S71,  in  Munich.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Zurich  and  Vienna,  and  undertook  for  medical 
purposes  a  journey  in  Palestine  (1835-36)  :  Lust- 
reise  im  Morgenlaud,  Zurich,  1839.  Having  be- 
come interested  in  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical investigations  of  the  Holy  Land,  he 
made  three  more  journeys  to  Palestine,  the  first 
in  1845;  and  as  the  literary  results  of  this  journey 
appeared,  Bethlehem,  St.  Gall,  1849;  Ptan  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 18.50  ;  Golgotha,  1851  ;  Die  Siloahquelte  and  der 
Oelberg,  1852;  Denkbliilter  aus  Jerusalem,  1853  (2d 
ed.,  1856)  ;  Topographic  von  .ferusalem  und  seinen 
Umgebungen,  Berlin,  1853-54,  2  vols.  After  the 
second  he  published  Plnnograjihie  von  Jerusalem, 
Gotha,  1858,  and  Dritle  Wanderung  nach  Pal(es- 
tina,  Gotha,  18.59.  In  1865  he  undertook  his 
last  journey  to  Palestine,  and  published  his  Naza- 
relh,  Berlin,  1868.  See  also  his  Bihiiographia 
Geographica  Palestine,  Leipzig,  1867,  Pale.itince 
Dcscriptiones  ex  Sceculo  iv.,  v.,  et  vi.,  Leipzig,  1869, 
and  ex  SeBculo  viii.,  ix.,  xii.,  et  xv.,  Leipzig,  1874. 
His  life  was  written  by  Ileim,  Zurich,  187!). 

TODD,  Henry  John,  Church  of  England;  b. 
about  1763 ;  d.  at  Stettrington,  Yorkshire,  Dec. 
24,  1845.  He  was  graduated  M..\.  at  Oxford, 
1786;  rector  in  London;  keeper  of  manuscripts- 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  1803;  rector  of  Stettrington, 
1S20;  prebendary  of  York,  1830;  archdeacon  of 
Cleveland,  1832 ;  and  queen's  chaplain.  He  ed- 
ited Milton  (1801),  Spenser  (1805),  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary (1814)  ;  wrote  Some  Accounts  of  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury,  Canterbury,  1793 ;  Vindication  of 
our  Authorized  Translation  attd  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1819  ;  Memoirs  of  Rt.  Rev.  Brian 
Walton,  1821,  2  vols. ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,. 
1S31,  2  vols. ;  Authentic  Account  of  our  Authorized 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  1835. 
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TODD,  James  Henthorn,  D.D.,  Irish  Church ; 
h.  at  IJuMiii,  Ainil  -J-i.  1«U') ;  d.  at  Silveracie, 
liathfaniham,  near  Dublin,  June  28,  1S69.  He 
Wiis  grailuatfJ  I!. A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1825;  fellow,  l.^:U  ;  Donnellan  lecturer,  1K38  and 
1841;  regi US-professor  of  Hebrew,  1849;  librarian 
to  the  I'niversity,  1852;  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
1864;  and  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  five  years.  He  wrote  two  courses  of  Don- 
nellan  lectures,  viz..  On  the  Prophecies  relating  to 
Antichrist  in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  anil  St.  Paul, 
Dublin,  1840,  ditto,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John, 
1846 ;  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  .Succes.^ors  of  St. 
Patrick  and  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  1861,  2  vols. ; 
Memoir  of  St.  Patrick's  Life  and  Mission,  ISOU  ; 
edited  some  of  Wiclif's  writings  (.see  literature 
under  that  art.),  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Irish  antiipiary. 

TODD,  John,  D.D.,  Congregational i.st;  b.  at 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800  ;  d.  at  Pitt.sfield,  Mass., 
Aug.  24,  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1822;  studied  four  years  at  A  ndover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  was  pastor  in  Groton,  Ma.ss., 
1827  to  1833,  Xorthanipton  to  1836,  First  Congre- 
gational Cliurch,  Philadelphia,  to  1^42,  and  Pitts- 
held,  to  1^72.  He  offere4l  prayer  at  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
He  was  a  man  of  national  reputation,  and  the 
author  of  many  excellent  and  widely  circulated 
books,  among  which  may  l)e  mentioned  Lectures 
to  Children,  Northampton,  1834  and  1858,  2  series 
(translated  into  French,  German,  Greek,  etc., 
printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  used 
as  a  school-book  for  the  liberated  slaves  in  .Sierra 
Leone);  .Student's  .Manual,  1835,  new  p^nglish  edi- 
tion, London,  1877;  Imlex  lierum,  1835  (prepared 
for  noting  books  read) ;  Sahhulh-s(;ho(il  Teacher, 
1836;  Simple  Sketches,  Pittsfield,  1843,  2  vols.; 
Future  Punishment,  New  York,  1863;  Hints  anil 
Thoughts  for  Christians,  1S67;  Woman's  Rights, 
1867 ;  The  Sunset-land,  or  the  Great  Pacific  .Sliipi-, 
1870.  A  collected  edition  of  his  books  appeared 
in  London,  18.53,  later  edition,  1879.  See  John 
Todd,  the  Story  of  his  Life  told  mainly  by  Himself, 
New  York.  1876. 

TOLAND,  John,  a  distinguished  English  deist; 
was  1>.  near  Lonclondeny,  In'land,  Nov.  30,  1069; 
d.  at  Putney,  .March  11,  1722.  He  was  born  of 
Roman-Catholic  parentage  (was  charged  with 
being  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  priest),  changed 
his  original  name,  Janus  .lunius,  at  school,  and 
became  a  Protestant  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  (ilasgow,  Edinburgh 
(where  he  graduated  ,M.A.,  1690),  and  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  tln'ology  with  a  view  to  becom- 
ing a  di.ssenting  minister.  He  .spent  several  years 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1096  published  his  principal 
Work,  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1702),  which  made  a  great  sensation.  The 
conclusions  of  the  book  are  not  very  distinct ;  but 
the  author  defines  that  to  be  '•  mysterious"  which 
is  "above,"  not  ■' contrary  to,"  rea,son,  and  declares 
that  Christianity  contains  nothing  "mysterious" 
(that  is,  not  before  revealed).  He  rleclares  himself 
a  good  Christian  and  a  gomi  Cliurchmnn.  The 
book  was  burnt  l>v  the  hangman  at  Dublin  on 
Sept.  11,  1097,  Toiand  being  in  the  city  at  the 
time.  "The  Irish  Parliament."  says  South,  "  to 
their  immortal  honor,  .sent  him  parking,  and, 
without  the  help  of  a  fagot,  .soon  made  the  king- 
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dom  too  hot  for  him."  From  this  time  on,  he  led 
a  Uoheiniaii  life,  Hitting  between  London  and  the 
Continent ;  wrote  some  political  pami>hlets  favor- 
ing the  claims  of  the  house  of  Prunswick  ;  spent 
some  time  at  Berlin  in  a  semi-official  position, 
an<l  died  a  pensioner  of  Ix)rd  Molesworth.  He 
defended  his  Christianity  not  My.'terluus.  in  an 
Apology  for  Mr.  Toiand,  London.  1697,  and  V'in- 
diclus  lilierius,  London,  1702.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Milton's  Ifor/s.  Historical,  Pnlilicid.  and 
Miscellaneous,  with  a  Life,  London,  1697,  1698, 
3  vols. ;  A  mynlor,  or  a  Defence  of  ^filll)n's  Life, 
1699  (construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  canon); 
Tetrailymus,  1720 ;  Impartial  History  of  Sercetus, 
1724,  etc.  An  historical  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  appeared  in  1722,  and  a  Ai/e  by  Hud- 
DI-ESTONE,  Montro.se,  1814.  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  published,  London,  1726,  in  2  vols., 
with  a  Life  by  Df.s  Maizeaux.  See  Leland: 
i»ei.s7.  Writers;  Leciilek  :  Dei.'^tnus ;  A.  S.  Fah- 
rar  :  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  (lect.  iv.), 
Stephen:  History  of  English  Thought,  etc.  (i. 
Kll  .sqq.). 

TOLEDO,  Councils  of.  The  old  Spanish  city 
of  Toledo  (To/elum),  on  the  Tagus,  [forty-two 
miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  with  a  population 
to-day  of  eighteen  thousand,  and  still  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop],  early  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  was  the  scene  of  numerous  church 
svnods.  The  First  Council  was  called  by  Bishop 
f  atronus,  or  Petruinus,  of  Toledo,  in  400.  With 
eighteen  other  bishops,  he  passed  twenty  canons 
against  the  Pri.scillianists.  A  second  council  was 
probably  held  there  in  447,  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  that  the  Spanish 
bishops  should  take  further  measures  against  the 
Pri.scillianists.  The  bishops  of  four  provinces 
constructed  a  creed  in  Toledo,  in  which  it  is  to- 
be  noticed  that  the  phra.se,  "proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Soix  "  (a  jiatri  Jllloijue  procedens), 
occurs.  In  the  eighteen  anathemas  that  are  ajv 
peniled  to  it  are  found  the  best  materials  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Spain  was  overthrown 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  West 
Goths,  who  ruled  for  fifty  years  from  Toulouse  as 
the  seat  of  ix)wer.  They  were  zealous  Arians, 
but  did  not  institute  .severe  persecutions  against 
the  Catholics.  The  Second  Council  of  Toledo 
(synod.  Toletatia  II.)  was  lield  in  531  (or  527), 
and  pa-ssed  five  unimiiortant  canons.  In  531  the 
king  of  the  West  Goths  took  up  his  residence 
in  Toledo.  This  change  gave  to  the  city  great 
importance  as  a  civil  ana  ecclesiastical  centre. 
In  5Hl  or  582  the  Arian  King  Leuwigild  held  ft 
synod  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  cilv  to  take 
meiusures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Oatholics. 
But  the  Goths,  instea<l  of  converting  the  Catho- 
lics, were  themselves  converted  ;  the  Cnthiilic  bish- 
ops having  full  control  of  the  |>eople  who  were 
Catholics,  and  never  ceu-sing  to  denounce  the 
(iolliic  rulers  as  foreigners,  barbarians,  heretics, 
etc.  King  Reccared  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
in  589,  anrl  in  the  same  vearcalleil  the  ci-lebriitt'd 
Third  Council  i>f  Toledo.  Aft.r  thr.M-  days  of 
fasting  and  nrnyer,  the  a.ssembly  held  its  first  sit- 
ting Mav  8,  iK'ing  opened  by  the  king,  who  used 
in  his  iKlilress  the  phr.tse,  promlit  a  piitrr  et  a  Jilio 
i"|>roeeedi'th  from  the  Father  anil  the  Son").  He 
announccil,  an  the  reason  for  his  having  convened 
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the  synod,  his  desire  to  lay  down  a  confession  of 
his  orthodoxy.  He  pronounced  the  anatliema 
over  Arius,  and  expressed  his  acceptance  of  the 
creeds  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  statement,  "  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  "),  and  Chalcedon.  The 
Goths  who  took  part  in  the  synod  condemned 
Arianisni  in  twenty-three  articles.  The  synod 
also  passed  twenty-three  articles  bearing  upon  the 
administration  of  the  church  and  social  evils. 
These  were  signed  by  the  king,  sixty-four  bish- 
ops, and  seven  episcopal  substitutes.  Leander  of 
Seville  closed  the  proceedings  with  an  address. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (two  local  coun- 
cils having  been  held  in  597  and  610)  was  called 
by  King  Sisenand,  and  convened  Dec.  5,  633. 
Sixty-four  bishops  were  present,  and  Isidore  of 
Seville  acted  as  president.  The  king,  who  had 
dethroned  his  predecessor  Suintila,  threw  him- 
.self  prostrate  before  the  bishops,  and  with  tears 
begged  their  intercession  with  God  for  himself. 
The  synod  passed  seventy-five  articles  confirming 
the  rights  of  the  king,  pronouncing  eternal  ex- 
-communioation  upon  all  who  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  throne,  etc.  The  Fifth  Council 
-of  Toledo  convened  in  636,  at  the  command  of 
the  King  Chintila,  who  sought  thereby  to  con- 
firm his  power.  The  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  was 
summoned  by  the  same  king,  in  638.  Fifty-two 
bishops  were  present.  All  crimes  against  the  king 
were  declared  punishable  with  eternal  damna- 
tion. The  Seventh  Council  of  Toledo  was  held 
in  646,  under  Chindaswinth,  who  had  risen  to  the 
throne  by  violence.  In  the  collections  of  the  acts 
■of  the  councils,  decrees  about  the  offices  of  arch- 
<leacon,  presbyter,  sacristan,  etc.,  are  attributed  to 
this  council,  which  have  no  connection  with  it 
"whatever.  The  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  was 
opened  by  King  Receswinth,  on  Dec.  16,  653. 
Fifty-two  bishops,  twelve  abbots,  sixteen  knights, 
and  ten  episcopal  vicars,  were  present.  The 
council  re-affirmed  the  sacredness  of  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  took  measures  against  the 
Jews  and  heretics.  The  Ninth  Council  of  Toledo 
convened  Nov.  2,  655,  transacted  no  important 
business.  The  Tenth  Council  met  in  556,  and 
established  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Mary  on  Dec.  IS.  The  Eleventh 
Council  of  Toledo  was  called  by  King  Wamba  in 
€75,  took  measures  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  priests,  and  recommended  them  to  study  the 
Bible  assiduously.  In  681  Erwig,  who  had  come 
to  tlie  throne  by  intrigue,  called  the  Twelfth 
Council  of  Toledo,  in  order  to  have  his  claims  to 
power  confirmed  by  the  hierarchy.  New  meas- 
ures were  determined  upon  for  the  suppression  of 
the  remainders  of  heathenism.  The  Thirteenth 
Council  of  Toledo,  consistuig  of  forty-eight  bish- 
ops, twenty-seven  episcopal  substitutes,  several 
abbots,  and  twenty-six  civil  lords,  was  convened 
Nov.  4,  683.  Again  all  are  threatened  with  an 
endless  anathema  who  make  any  attempt  upon 
the  per.son  of  the  kiug  or  queen.  At  the  Four- 
teenth Council,  in  684,  Monothelitism  and  .Vpolli- 
nariauism  were  condemned.  The  Fifteenth  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Church, 
688,  with  sixty-one  bishops  present,  and  refused 
to  change  the  expression  voluntas  yenuil  votunta- 
lem  of  the  preceding  .synod,  which  Benedict  II. 
iiad  condemned.     It  also  defended,  as  against  the 


Pope,  the  proposition  that  in  Christ  there  were 
three  substances  or  natures.  The  Sixteenth  Coun 
cil  of  Toledo  was  convened  May  2, 693,  with  fifty- 
nine  bishops  present.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
priests  (sodomy,  etc.),  and  the  worship  of  trees, 
stones,  etc.,  were  condemned ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  every  day  of  the  year  (Good  Friday  excepted) 
mass  should  be  celebrated  in  every  church  for 
the  king  and  his  family.  The  Seventeenth  Coun- 
cil was  opened  Nov.  9,  694  ;  the  occasion  for  it 
being  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  said  to  have  had  the  principal  part. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Jews  should  be  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren put  under  the  protection  of  Christians  as 
slaves :  Jewish  maidens  were  to  marry  Christian 
men  ;  and  Jewish  men.  Christian  maidens.  The 
Eighteenth  and  last  Council  of  Toledo  was  held 
probablj'  in  701.  Its  decrees  are  lost.  Soon  after 
its  adjournment  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths 
succumbed  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  Spanish  Church  had  no  opportunity 
to  hold  synods. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  the  councils  of 
Toledo,  we  find  that  the  right  was  conceded  to 
the  king  of  calling  and  opening  the  synods,  and 
authorizing  their  decrees.  Civil  affairs  were  ad- 
judicated as  w-ell  as  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
the  prime  occasion  of  many  of  the  synods  was  the 
settlement  of  some  question  concerning  the  crown. 
The  sj-nods  had  become  parliaments.  The  metro- 
politan of  Toledo  secured  great  power,  but  was  not 
regarded  as  the  primate  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
See  Cexni  :  De  antiq.  eccles.  HispanicE ;  Hefele: 
Conciliengeschichte ;  [Gams  :  Kirchengeschichie  von 
Spanlen,  1862  sqq.]  ALBRECHT  VOGET-. 

TOLEDOTH  JESHU  (ic*'  nnSp,  "  generations 
[i.e.,  history]  of  Jesus"),  a  Jewish  apocryphon 
of  the  middle  age,  made  up  of  "  fragmentary  Tal- 
mudic  legends,"  which  pretends  to  be  a  life  of 
Jesus,  but  is  in  reality  a  clumsy  and  stupid  fiction. 
Its  author  is  unknown.  Luther  shows  up  the 
book  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  in  his  Schem 
Hamphnras.  There  are  two  widely  different  re- 
censions of  it.  Wagenseil  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  one  in  his  Tela  Ir/nea  Salauce.  Alt- 
dorf,  1681;  and  Huldrich  of  the  other,  in  his  HU- 
loria  Jeschuce  Nazareni  a  Jiulceis  blaspheme  corrupla, 
Levden,  1705.  According  to  the  first.  Jesus  was 
born  B.C.  106-79 ;  according  to  the  second,  B.C. 
70-4.  See  also  Clemens  :  Die  geheimgehattenen 
oiler  sogenannlen  apokryphischen  Evangelien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1850,  part  v.  ;  Alm  :  Die  Urilieile  heidnisclier 
und  jiklisrker  Schn/)sleller  der  vier  ersten  christlichen 
Jahrhunderte  iiher  Jesus  unil  die  ersten  Christen, 
Leipzig,  1864;  B.\mNG-GoiiLD:  The  Lost  and  Hos- 
tile Gospels,  London,  1874 ;  Pick,  in  McClintock 
and  Strong,  s.v. 

TOLERATION.    See  Liberty,  Religious. 

TOLET,  Francis,  a  learned  Jesuit  writer  upon 
ethics  and  casuistry,  and  exegete :  was  b.  in  Cor- 
dova, Oct.  12,  or" Nov.  10,  1532;  d.  at  Rome, 
Sept.  14,  1596.  After  studpng  at  Salamanca,  he 
became  professor  there  of  philosophy,  and  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  he  acted  in  the  same 
capacity.  .\  succession  of  popes  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
offices.  Clement  VIII.  niade  him  cardinal,  he 
being  the  first  Jesuit  to  receive  this  honor.     Six- 
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tus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  ai>iK)inted  him  one  of 
the  laborers  upon  the  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate. 
Among  Tolet's  numerous  conimenturies  and  phi- 
losophical works  are  Intruil.  in  dialeclicam  Aris- 
toleli-<,  Rome,  1  jGI  ;  Inslruvtio  sactrdutum  </e  septem 
peccali.s  mortal ilitLi,  Rome,  1(J((1,  whicli  was  trans- 
lated into  Fniich  and  Spanish,  and  has  frequently 
appeared  under  the  title  Sumina  casuum  coimcien- 
lia.  XEL'PKCKER. 

TOMBES,  John,  h.  at  Beaudlev.  Worcester- 
shin',  l(Jii:j;  d.  at  Salisbury,  May  L':?,  1C76.  He 
was  graduated  M..\.  at  Oxford,  1021;  entered 
holy  orders;  soon  became  fainnus  for  his  preach- 
ing, especially  among  the  Puritans,  and  was  suc- 
cessively lecturer  at  St.  Martin's,  O.\ford,  preacher 
at  Worcester,  1630,  shortly  afterwards  at  Leomin- 
ster (Lemster),  and  1041  at  Bristol;  master  of 
the  Temple,  London,  1047;  preacher  at  Beaud- 
ley,  1647.  In  Beaudlev  he  had  for  liis  near  neigh- 
bor Richard  Baxter  at  Kidderminster.  Each  had 
his  numerous  admirers,  many  of  whom  made  a 
long  journey  each  week  to  hear  his  favorite.  Be- 
tween Tonibes  and  Baxter  there  was  incessant 
controversy,  especially  upon  infant  baptism  and 
church  polity.  In  1053  Tombes  was  appointed  one 
of  the  triei-s  for  the  approbation  of  public  minis- 
ters, and  removed  to  Lonilon.  In  1058  he  married 
a  rich  widow,  and  retired  from  pa-storal  duties.  He 
conformed  at  the  Restoration,  and  lived  out  his 
days  in  quietness  and  prosperity.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous, learned,  and  unwearied  opponent  of  infant 
baptism.  He  had  public  debates  upon  this  topic 
with  Baxter  and  others,  and  wrote  numerous  trea- 
tises upon  it.  For  a  list  of  his  writings  and  fur- 
ther account  of  the  man,  see  Wood  :  Allien.  Oxon. 
(ed.  Bliss),  iii.  10tJ2-1007.  Of  his  writings  may  be 
mentioned,  Two  treatise.^  and  an  ap/ienilix  to  them 
lonctrning  Infant  Baptism,  London,  1645;  Apology 
for  two  treatises,  1646;  Anli-pwdohaj/tism,  1652, 
1054,  1057,  3  parts;  Sepheusheba ,  or  the.  oalh-booi; 
1002;  Saints  no  smilers,  shewing  the  doctrine  of 
Fifth-Monarchy  men  to  he  antichristian,  1004;  Em- 
manuel, concerning  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  1609  ; 
A  nimadveraiones  in  Ubrum  G.  Jiulli,  Ilarmonia  apos- 
lolica,  1076. 

TOMLINE,  George,  D.D.,  Cluircli  of  England; 
b.  at  Bury  St.  Kdniund's,  Suffolk,  Oct.  9,  1750; 
d.  at  Winclie.ster,  Nov.  14,  1827.  Grailuated  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  successively  rector  of  Cor- 
wen  (17y2),  prebend  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster 
(1784),  rector  of  Sudbury-cum-Offord,  Suffolk 
(1785),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's  (.January,  17'-'7),  and  finally  bishop  of 
Winchester  (July,  1820).  His  family  name  was 
Pretyman,  but  he  cliaiigi-il  his  own  name  to  Tom- 
line  in  order  to  inherit  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  left  two  hundred  thousand  |iounils.  He  is  best 
kDiiw II  bv  his  Eliinrnls  of  Christian  Tlieologi/,  Lon- 
don, 179!),  2  vols.  ( 14tli  ed.,  1843  ;  \i>\.  i.  separately 
print.-d  as  Introduction  to  the  Studi/  of  the  liihlr  : 
new  ed.,  1876)  ;  liefutatiim  of  the  Charge  of  Cali-in- 
ism  ai/aiiial  the  Church  of  England,  1811 ;  Memoirs 
ofl'ill.  1821. 

TONGUES,  Gift  of,  a  phenomenon  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  trclinically  known  as  the  "  glossolalia." 
It  tirst  showed  itself  in  .Feriisaleiii,  upon  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  4),  but  was  repeated  in  other  places  (x. 
46,  xix.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.).  Paul,  in  the  pas- 
sages last  cited,  gives  a  full  ilescriiitioii  of  it.  But 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  "glossolalia" 


of  Pentecost  was  identical  with  that  at  Caesarea, 
Ephesus,  and  Corinth.  The  true  view  seems  to 
be  that  it  was:  viz.,  an  "act  of  worship,  and  not 
of  teaching.  With  only  a  slight  difference  in  tha 
medium  ol  interpretation,  it  was  at  once  internally 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self to  those  hearers  who  believed  and  were  con- 
verted, to  eai-h  in  his  own  vernacular  dialect; 
while  in  Corinth  the  iiiter|iretation  was  made 
either  by  the  speaker  in  tongues,  or  by  one  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  interpretation."  It  wa8 
not  a  speaking  in  foreign  languages;  for,  as  a 
niatter  of  fact,  only  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
requisite  for  the  apostles'  work,  and  these  they 
already  knew.  It  had  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  tlie  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  was  an  act  of 
.self-devotion,  emotional  rather  than  intellectual, 
excited  rather  than  calm.  If  one  was  not  in  a 
similar  condition,  the  glossolalia  was  like  the 
incoherent  talk  of  a  drunken  man. 

How  long  the  phenomenon  lasted,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  but  probably  not  longer  than  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  later  times  analogies  have  been 
found  for  it  in  the  ".speaking  in  tongues"  of  the 
Camisards,  Prophets  of  the  Cevennes,  early  Qua- 
kers and  Methodists,  Mormons,  "  Liisare  "  in  Swe- 
den (1841-43).  converts  in  the  Irish  revival  of 
1859,  and  particularly  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
(Irvingite)  Church. 

Other  explanations  of  the  glossolalia  are :  (1) 
It  was  a  mistake  of  the  narrators  there  was  no 
such  phenomenon  —  tiiis  is  the  rationalistic  ex- 
planation ;  (2)  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  hearers, 
they  only  imagined  it ;  (3)  It  was  speaking  in 
arcnaic  and  foreign  forms  of  speech  ;  (4)  It  was 
the  language  of  heaven  or  of  paradise ;  (5)  It 
was  a  permanent  miraculous  endowment  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  foreign  tongues  in  which  the 
apostles  were  to  jireach  the  gos]>el ;  (6)  It  was  a 
temporary  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  and 
ended  with  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

See  Lit.  in  Schafk:  lliston/  of  the  Christian 
Church,  rev.  ed.,  N.Y.,  vol.  i.,"l882,  p.  224,  and 
his  note  Glossolalia,  pp.  234-242. 

TONSURE,  The,  denotes  the  practice  of  the 
Roman-Catliolic  and  Greek  churches,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  skull  of  the  priests  is  shaven.  It 
precedes  the  consecration  to  clerical  orders,  and 
is  a  specific  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  (^^oiic.  Trid.,  xxiii.  0).  He 
who  lias  once  received  the  tonsure  must  always 
retain  it.  It  may  be  conferred  uiK)n  candidates 
ill  their  seventh  year,  but  in  this  ca.se  they  may 
not  exercise  spiritual  functions  till  they  are  four- 
teen years  old  (Cone.  Trid.,  xxiii.  3).  The  ton- 
sure IS  regarded  tus  a  symbol  of  Christ's  crown 
of  thorns,  the  regal  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  is  sometimes 
basi'd  11J.OII  Arts  xxi.  24,  20,  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15. 
It  is  held  tliat  Paul  and  Peter  practised  it.  It 
is  an  histori<-al  fact,  that,  in  the  fourth  century, 
neither  monks  nor  ])riests  praeti.scd  the  tinisiiro 
[so  also  Wet/.'r  and  Welte].  The  cutting  of  tlm 
beard,  and  hair  of  the  head,  was  forbidileii  by 
the  Council  of  Carthage  (398);  ainl  .leroine,  in 
his  C(uiiiiii>ntary  on  Kzek.  xliv.,  says  that  the 
Christian  priest  was  not  to  appear  with  shorn 
head,  lest  lie  Iw  confounili'il  wilh  the  iirie>ls  of 
(sis  and  Serapis,  and  ollei  heathen  divinities. 
The  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  at  first  prevailed 
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among  tlie  penitent,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
monks  in  the  fifth  century.  They  shaved  the  hair 
down  to  the  skin  :  and  this  practice  was  consid- 
ered symbolical  of  penitence.  From  the  sixth 
century  on,  tlie  priests  followed  the  practice. 
Three  principal  styles  of  tonsure  have  prevailed. 
The  Raman  tonsure  consists  of  the  shaving  of  the 
entire  skull,  except  a  ring  of  hair  extending  all 
around  the  head.  According  to  tradition,  Peter's 
tonsure  was  of  this  kind.  The  synod  of  Toledo, 
in  633,  decreed  this  style  for  Spain.  The  extent 
of  the  shaven  part  was  gradually  diminished ; 
but  the  synod  of  Placentia  (1388)  ordered  that 
it  should  be  at  least  four  fingers  broad.  The 
Greek  tonsure,  also  called  "  the  tonsure  of  Paul," 
consists  in  shaving  the  fore-part  of  the  skull  en- 
tirely bare.  The  Keltic  or  British  tonsure,  called 
also  '■  the  tonsure  of  James  or  Simon  JIagus," 
consists  in  shaving  the  head  bare  in  front  of  a 
line  drawn  across  the  skull  from  ear  to  ear.  [The 
style  of  the  tonsure  formed  a  subject  of  most 
violent  controversy  in  Englanil  after  the  arrival 
of  Augustine  and  his  monks,  until  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Roman  type  of  Christianity  over  the 
old  Keltic  Church  in  the  eighth  century.] 

The  tonsure  is  conferred  by  the  bishops,  cardi- 
nal priests,  and  abbots  (^Conc.  Trid.,  xxiii.  10). 
The  Pope  may  also  vest  the  right  in  priests. 
[See  Bede  :  Historia  Ecclesiastlca,  iv.  1 ;  Mar- 
tese:  De  antiqq.  eccles.  ril.;  art.  "Tonsur,"  in 
Wetzer  u.  AVeltk.]  neudecker. 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  Montague,  was  b.  at 
Farnham  in  Surrey,  Xov.  4,  1740;  and  d.  in 
London,  Aug.  11,  177S.  He  was  "awakened" 
in  a  barn  in  Ireland,  1755,  and  "  led  into  a  f  uU  and 
clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,"  1758.  He 
was  ordained  1762,  and  was  vicar  of  Broad  Hem- 
bury,  Devonshire,  from  1768  tiU  his  death.  He 
published  The  Church  of  England  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Amiinianism  (1774,  2  vols.) 
and  some  sermons,  besides  many  articles  in  the 
Gospel  ^[agazine.  His  works  appeared  in  sis 
volumes,  1825.  They  are  filled  with  the  most 
advanced  doctrine  and  the  most  conscientiously 
acrimonious  controversy. 

His  intellect  was  precocious.  In  1759,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  issued  in  Dublin  Poems  on 
Sacred  Subjects,  pp.  156.  His  later  hymns  add 
to  these  but  one-third  of  their  bulk,  but  include 
his  most  important  compositions.  Xo  reliable 
edition  of  his  entire  verses  existed  prior  to  that 
of  D.  Sedgwick,  1860.  His  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
1776,  contained  but  few  of  his  own. 

As  to  Toplady's  talent  and  earnestness  there 
are  not  two  opinions.  Montgomery's  remark, 
that  "he  evidently  kindled  his  poetic  torch  at 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  Wesley,"  means 
merely  that  he  could  not  be  insensil>le  to  Wes- 
ley's example  and  influence.  So  similar  were 
their  gifts,  that  their  hymns  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  dominant  emotionalism  of  one,  and 
the  severer  doctrinal  tone  of  the  other.  Agree- 
ing in  every  thing  else,  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  Decrees  made  and  kept  them  the  worst  of 
friends.  "  Mr.  John  Wesley,"  said  Toplady  in  a 
sermon,  "  is  the  only  opponent  I  ever  had  whom 
I  chastised  witli  a  studious  disregard  to  cere- 
mony. ...  I  only  gave  him  the  tchip,  when  he 
deserved  a  scorpion."  "  They  have  defended 
their    dear    Decrees,"    retorted   Wesley   in    his 


Anninian  Magazine,  "with  arguments  worthy  of 
Bedlam,  and  language  worthv  of  Billiugsgate." 
Yet  Toplady  took  near  half  liis  collection  from 
these  "  blind  Arniinians,"  and  has  frequently 
received  credit  for  some  of  their  best.  His  own 
poetry  was  lietter  than  his  polemic,  and  has  often 
••a  peculiarly  ethereal  spirit."  Some  of  his  hymns 
are  heavily  weighted  with  divinity ;  but  his  "  Uock 
of  Ages  "  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
hymns  in  any  language.  For  sketch,  see  Bishop 
Ryle  :  Christian  Leaders  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
London.  1809.  K.  M.  BIRD. 

TORQUEMADA  (TURRECREMATA),  the 
name  of  two  distinguished  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 
—  L  Juan  de,  b.  in  Valladolid,  13SS,  educated 
there  and  in  Paris :  was  appointed  (1431)  by 
Eugenius  IV.  "master  of  the  holy  palace,"  sent 
by  him  to  the  Council  of  Ba,sel,  and  made  cardi- 
nal in  1439.  He  wrote  De  couceptione  deiparoe 
Mariae,  lihri  viii.  (Rome,  1.547,  ed.  with  preface  and 
notes,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  Lond.,  1869,  etc.),  and 
died  at  Rome,  Sept.  26, 14G8.  See  Lederer  :  Der 
spanische  Cardinal  Johann  von  Torquemada,  sein 
Lehen  u.  seine  Schriften,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1879. — 
II.  Thomas  de,  the  famous  inquisitor,  was  b.  at 
Valladolid.  14-20  ;  d.  at  Avila,  Sept.  16,  1498.  He 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  overcame  the  scruples 
of  Isabella.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Ferdinand 
and  herself  that  the  "  Holy  Office  "  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  created  by  SLxtus  IV.,  Xov.  1,  1478. 
\Mien  this  Pope  determined  to  appoint  an  inquis- 
itor-general, the  appointment  fell  on  Torqueniada 
(1482).  The  laws  and  methods  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  were  his  work.  The  laws  appeared 
in  Madrid,  1576,  with  the  title  Copdacion  de  las 
instruciones  del  officio  de  la  santa  inguisicion,  hechas 
par  el  mug  reverendo  senor  Fray  Thomas  de  Tor- 
quemada, etc.  It  was  due  largely  to  him  tliat  the 
large  sum  offered  by  the  Jews  was  not  accepted 
by  Ferdinand,  and  that  they  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1492.  Torquemada's  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Long- 
fellow has  a  fine  poem  on  the  sulijoct ;  and  Pres- 
COTT  has  given  a  picture  of  him  in  his  Ferdinand 
and  Isubdla.     See  Ixqiisitiox. 

TORREY,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 1797 ;  d.  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Xov.  26,  1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1819;  pastor  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  1819-27; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Vermont.  1827-42  ;  and  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  from  1842  till  his  death.  He  was 
presidentof  the  university  from  1863  to  1865. 
He  edited  the  Remains  of  President  James  Marsh, 
1S43,  the  .s'e/tc(  Smnons  of  President  Worthington 
Smith,  1861,  prefacing  each  volume  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  Memoir ;  wrote  A  Theory  of  Fine 
.^r/"(lectures.  Xew  York,  1874);  but  his  greatest 
service  was  his  masterly  translation  of  Xeander's 
General  History  if  the  Chriilian  Religion  and 
Church,  Boston,  i2th  ed.,  1S81,  5  vols.,  with 
model  index  volume. 

TOSSANUS,  Petrus  (Pierre  Toussaint),  b.  ai 
Saint-Laurent.  Lorraine,  in  1499;  d.  at  .Mumpel- 
gard  in  l.">73.  He  studied  theology  at  Cologne, 
Basel,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  was  made  a  canon 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Metz.     But,  when  the  perse- 
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cutions  against  the  Protestants  began,  he  Hed  to 
Kasel,  anil  formally  embraced  the  Reformation. 
Two  attempts  he  made  to  propagate  his  views  in 
France  (at  .\Ietz  and  in  I'aris)  ended  with  impris- 
onment; but  in  l.">:!9  hew<-us  by  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  made  sui«eniitendeiit  of  Miimpclgard, 
where  he  introduced  the  Reformation,  not  with- 
out great  ditlicultii-s,  however,  as  he  was  a  Cal- 
vinist.  ami  the  duke  a  Lutheran. 

TOULMIN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  English  Unitarian; 
b.  in  London.  May  11,  1710;  d.  at  Birmingham, 
July  2.J,  1^1.^.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister  at 
Taunton,  17(Jo;  but,  l>ecoming  a  Unitarian,  he 
was  one  of  Dr.  I'riestlev's  successors  at  Birming- 
ham. He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Memoirs  of  Fattsltis 
.Sochius,  London,  1777;  Ileriew  of  Life  of  John 
Biilille,  1780 ;  Ili.sliiri/  of  the  Town  of  Taunton, 
Taunton,  1791;  liingraphical  Tribute  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, London,  1804;  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Bourne, 
1809 ;  Historical  View  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  England  uniler  King  William,  1814  ;  and  edited, 
with  Life,  Xeal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  1794- 
97,  .5  vols.,  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

TOULOUSE,  Synods  of.  Many  ecclesiastical 
councils  have  been  held  in  Toulouse,  some  of 
which  are  important.  .\t  the  suggestion  of  Louis, 
a  synod  was  convened  in  Toidouse,  probably  in 
829.  The  decrees  are  lost.  One  was  held  in 
883  to  adjust  the  complaint  which  Jews  had  made 
to  King  Carlmann,  of  being  abused  by  clergy  and 
laity.  One  in  105G,  summoned  by  Pope  Victor 
II.,  consisted  of  eighteen  bishops,  and  passed  thir- 
teen canons  forbidding  simony,  insisting  upon  the 
rule  of  celibacy,  and  placing  the  age  of  ordina- 
tion to  priests'  orders  at  thirty,  and  to  deacons' 
orders  at  twenty-five.  The  synod  of  1118  was 
concerned  with  the  inception  ot  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  synod  which  Pope 
C'alixtus  II.  presided  over  in  person  reiterated 
the  laws  again.st  simony,  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
bishops  to  tithes,  etc.  The  .synod  of  1101,  at 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  Kngland,  and 
legates  of  Pope  .Alexander  III.  and  his  rival, 
Victor  III.,  were  piisent,  lieclaied  .\lexander  pojio, 
and  pronounced  excoiiiiiHuiicatiun  upon  Victor. 
The  synod  of  1219  forbade  the  conferment  of 
oiriccs  upon  heretics,  and  forbade  all  work  upon 
church-festival  days  which  are  mentioned  by 
name. 

The  synod  of  I'J'.'O,  in  the  pontificate  of  Grego- 
ry IX.,  is  important.  It  obligated  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  priests,  and  two  or  three  laymen, 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  search  out  heretics, 
and  bring  them  to  punishnK'iit.  \  heretic's  house 
was  to  be  de.stroyed.  Penitent  heretics  were  to 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  cross  on  their  right  and  left 
side,  and  might  not  receive  an  office  until  the 
Poiie  i>r  his  legate  should  atti-st  the  |)urity  of  his 
faith.  All  men  of  fourteen  years  and  over,  ami 
all  women  of  twelve  yi.'ars  and  over,  were  to  be 
requireil  to  deny  all  connection  with  heresy  and 
heretics.  This  oath  was  to  U;  re|M'ati'<l  every  two 
years.  Laymen  were  also  forbidden  the  |Mi.s.ses- 
sioii  of  the  Old  and  New  Ti'stanient  ;  and  the 
mippression  of  vernacular  translations  was  es|K'- 
cially  commended.  In  l.'ilto  a  Council  of  Tou- 
louse declared  the  Triilentine  Decrees  binding, 
anci  took  up  various  subjects,  such  as  relics,  the 
consccralion  of  churrhiw,  oratories,  the  adminis- 


tration of  hospitals,  etc.  As  late  as  1800  a  pro- 
j  vincial  synod  was  held  at  Toulouse,  under  the 
I  presidency  of  Archbishop  d'Astros,  which  declared 
i  against  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  indif- 
ferentism,  isocialism,  etc.  .See  Hardlin,  Mani-i, 
I  etc. ;  [and  for  a  sketch  of  Toulouse's  religious 
liistorv,  Vixckxt:  In  tin  Shallow  (f  the  Pyrcners, 
j  New  York.  ISM!,  pp.  21 1-2:52]       XEfPECKEK. 

TOURNEMINE,   Rene   Joseph,  b.  at  Rennes, 

April  21).  lijill  ;  ,1.  ill  I'aris.  .March  1«,  1735.     He 

I  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits;  entered  their  order, 

taught  theology  and  philosojihy  in  several  of  their 

houses,  and  was  in   HiOo   placed  at  the  head  of 

the  Journal  ile  Triioux,  which  he  conducted  till 

'  1718  with  great  moderation  and  tact.     He  also 

j  published   in   1719  an  excellent  edition   of   the 

j  Breris   expositio   sensus    lilcralis    lolius    scrijilurw 

;  (Cologne,  1G30,  2  vols.)  of  the  Jesuit  Menocliius 

(b.  at  Padua,  l.')7G;  d.  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1G5."));  but 

his  principal  work,  Traite  sur  le  Deisme,  remained 

unfinished.     See  Journal  de  Treroux,  September, 

17:!.^). 

TOURS,  Synods  of.  The  first  synod  of  Tours 
of  which  any  account  has  been  preserved  con- 
vened ill  4G1,  pa.ssed  thirteen  canons  re-affirming 
the  decrees  of  former  synods,  forbidding  priests  to 
whom  the  privilege  of  marriage  was  accorded 
to  marry  widows,  pronouncing  excommunication 
upon  priests  who  renounced  their  orders,  etc. 
The  .synod  of  5G7  met  with  the  consent  of  King 
Charibert,  and  passed  twenty-.seven  canons  regu- 
lating matters  of  church-disciiiline.  The  synod 
of  813  was  convened  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne, 
and  pa.s.sed  fifty-one  canons  defining  the  duties  of 
bishops,  putting  the  ordination  of  priests  in  their 
thirtieth  year,  regulating  the  relation  of  nuns  and 
monks,  forbidding  markets  on  Sunday,  etc.  The 
canons  close  with  a  profession  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  Charlemagne,  .\nother  synod  was  held  at 
the  time  the  remains  of  St.  Martin  were  conveyed 
from  .\uxerre  to  Tours,  —  either  in  912  or  887. 
The  synod  of  942  is  barely  mentioned,  and  that 
of  1055  was  convened  with  reference  to  the  views 
of  Berengar  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
had  been  condemned  as  heretical.  Berengar  on 
that  occasion  renounced  his  views. 

In  lOGO  the  cardiii;i>  legate  .Stephen  convened  a 
synod  at  Tours,  which  concerned  itself  with  the 
purchiuse  and  sale  of  church-offices,  the  licentious- 
ness and  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  etc.  The 
council  of  109G  was  occupied  with  the  relea,se  of 
King  I'hilip  of  France  from  the  ban  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  preparation  for  the  first  crusade.  In 
1163  Pope  Alexander  III.  presided  in  person  over 
a  synod  at  Toulouse  which  excommunicated  the 
antipope,  Victor  IV.,  and  recognized  his  own 
claims.  The  .synods  of  1230  and  1282  were  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  church-discipline.  The 
iiiiiiortant  synod  of  l.'dO  took  up  the  violnil  con- 
(liit  which  was  then  raging  lietwcen  Louis  XI.  of 
France  and  the  belligerent  Pope.  Julius  II.  The 
chancellor  of  Louis  opeiieil  the  council  with  com- 
plaints against  the  Pope,  and  in  the  king's  name 
presented  several  <iuestioiis  to  the  lu^senibh'd  dig- 
iiitarii's  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  states  to  the 
papal  see.  The  lirsl  of  these  was  whether  the 
Po|K'  might  carry  on  war  against  princes  w  ho  with 
their  lands  ackiiowleilge  alh'gianee  to  the  church. 
The  synod  answered  tliat  the  Po|>i!  hail  no  right 
to  begin  any  such  war.     .V  second  ipiestion  con- 
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cerned  the  riglit  of  a  prince  witli  whom  the  Pope 
was  at  war  to  enter  the  Pope's  dominion,  in  case 
of  certain  abnses;  and  this  the  synod  likewise 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  provincial  coun- 
cil was  also  held  at  Tours  in  1583,  to  confirm  and 
take  measures  to  carry  out  the  Tridentine  Decrees. 
See  IIahdl'ix,  M.\.\si.  NEUDECKER. 

TOWIANSKI,  Andreas,  Polish  mystic;  b.  at 
Anto.szwinief.  Lithuania,  Jan.  1,  1709;  d.  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  .May  1:3,  1878.  From  1818  to 
18l!0  he  practised  law  at  Wilna;  in  1835  became 
a  convert  of  St.  .Simon  at  Paris ;  and  on  Sept.  ■J7, 
1811,  he  began  the  public  proclamation  of  his 
revolutionary  views,  which  called  for  a  total  up- 
heaval of  society  and  a  new  arrangement.  The 
Polish  poet  Mickiewicz  was  one  of  iiis  followers. 
See  Seme.vka  :  T.  el  sa  duclrine,  Paris,  1850;  and 
Mickiewicz  :  L'e'gtise  officietle  et  te  Messianisme, 
181-2-43,  2  vols. 

TOWNLEr,  James,  D.D.,  English  AVesleyan; 
b.  in  Manchester,  May  11,  1774;  d.  at  Ram.sgate, 
Dec.  12,  1833.  After  a  good  school  education  he 
became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  was  from  179G  to  1832  a  regular  minister. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  He  presided  at 
the  conference  at  Sheffield,  1829,  and  again  at  the 
Irish  conference,  1830.  He  was,  next  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  most  learned  man  among  his  brethren 
in  all  biblical  matters,  and  wrote,  among  other 
works  of  less  value,  the  excellent  ntustratio?is  of 
Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Century,  including  Biographical  Notices 
of  Translators  and  Other  Eminent  Biblical  Scholars 
(London,  1821,  3  vols. ;  New  York,  1842,  2  vols.), 
and  translated  pt.  iii.  26-49  of  Maimonides'  Rea- 
sons of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  with  Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Life  (1S27). 

TOWNSON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Church  of  England ; 
li.  at  Much  Lees,  Essex,  1715;  d.  at  Richmond, 
April  15,  1792.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  i 
College ;  and,  after  filling  various  appointments, 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  1780.  In  ' 
1778  he  published  at  Oxford  his  most  admired 
work,  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  Peculiar  Design  of  Each  and  the  Order 
and  Places  in  which  they  were  written.  His  Works, 
ed.  by  Ralph  Churton,  witli  an  account  of  the 
author,  appeared  in  London,  1810,  2'vols. 

TRACHONI'TIS  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
ocripture  (Luke  iii.  1),  where  the  expression,  "  the 
Trachonite  region,"  seems  to  include,  besides  the 
province  of  Traclionitis,  parts  of  Auranitis,  Gau- 
lanitis,  and  Batanea.  It  was  bounded  north  by 
Damascus,  and  east  by  Gaulanitis.  By  Augustus 
it  was  taken  from  Zenodorus,  and  given  to  Herod 
the  (ircat,  from  whom  it  devolved  upon  Philip. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  .second  century  the 
name  din's  not  occur  anv  more  in  history. 

TRACTARIANISM,  the  name  of  a  remarkable 
movement  in  tlie  Established  Ciuirch  of  England, 
due  to  the  so-called  Tracts  for  the  Times,  a  series 
of  pami>hlets  publislied  at  Oxford  from  1833  to 
1811.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  all 
Oxford  men,  and  members  of  Oriel.  They  were 
John  Keble,  John  Hein'y  Xewman,  Richard  Hur- 
rell  Froude,  Hugh  John  Rose,  Arthur  Philip  Per- 
ceval, Frederick  \\'illiam  Faber,  AVilliam  Palmer, 
•  Edward    Bouverio    Pusey,  and    Isaac    Williams. 


The  series  consisted  of  ninety  tracts,  of  which 
Newman  wrote  twenty-four,  and  Keble  also  a 
goodly  number.  The  movement  was  essentially 
a  revival  of  mediifval  ecclesiasticism  and  scho- 
lasticism, in  protest  to  evangelicalism,  and  to 
that  political  liberalism  which  abolished  the 
Test  Act  in  182S,  and  ten  of  the  Irish  bishop- 
ries in  1833,  whose  occupants  had  voted  against 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  The  way  was  prepared 
for  the  movement  by  John  Keble's  Christian  i'ear, 
1827.  Its  real  founder  was  Hugh  James  Rose. 
Its  start  was  given  by  A.  P.  Perceval's  Christian 
Peace-Offering,  1828.  The  object  of  this  book  was 
to  show  that  the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches 
were  essentially  agreed.  Then  came  Froude,  who 
argued  that  the  existing  Roman  Church  had  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  faith,  and  so,  in  a  less 
degree,  had  the  Anglican  Church,  but  that  the 
teachings  of  the  latter  admitted  of  constructiou 
in  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church.  He  there- 
fore urged  the  claims  of  celibacy,  fasting,  relics, 
and  monasticism.  But,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
political  movements  of  their  time  was  directly 
against  such  a  return  of  the  middle  age,  the  little 
coterie  at  Oxforii  published  The  Churchman's 
Manual  (1833),  in  w'hich  they  made  prominent  the 
three  points  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  the  im- 
portance of  the  sacrami'Uts,  and  the  significance 
of  the  priesthood.  On  July  14,  1833,  Keble 
preached  an  assize  sermon  upon  National  Apostasy, 
from  1  Sam.  xii.  23.  This  sermon  Newman  re- 
garded as  the  actual  start  of  the  movement.  Upon 
July  25-29,  1833,  Rose,  Froude,  Keble,  Newman, 
Palmer,  and  Perceval  held  a  conference  at  Had- 
leigh,  to  revise  the  Manual,  and  devise  a  plan  of 
action.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  two  points 
to  be  aimed  at  were  the  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  and  the  preservatioa 
of  the  Prayer-Book  from  Socinian  alteration.  In 
September,  Keble  drew  up  the  programme  of  the 
party;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1833,  the  first  Tract  for  the 
Times  (designed  to  indoctrinate  the  laity  in  Cath- 
olic theology  and  polity)  appeared,  and  the  coterie, 
through  their  connection  with  tlie  scries  of  Tracts, 
received  the  name  "  Tractarians,"  as  the  writers 
or  compilers  of  the  tracts  them.selves,  and  as  the 
indorsers  of  the  sentiments  advocated.  The  first 
tract  was  by  Newman,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the 
Ministerial  Commission.  The  Churclunan's  Manual 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  ap- 
proved by  them,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury did  not  object  to  its  publication.  And  the 
first  tracts  also  found  a  warm  reception.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  valuable  allies  in  the  defence 
of  the  Establi-shed  Church  against  the  insidi- 
ous attacks  of  the  Liberals.  By  November,  1835, 
seventy  of  them  had  appeared.  The  first  sixty-six 
consist  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  Beveridge, 
Bull,  Cosin,  and  Wilson,  with  a  few  original  tracts. 
The  succeeding  twenty-four  are  longer,  and  more 
elaborate.  They  make  altogether  six  volumes. 
But  the  movement  was  by  no  means  a  peaceful 
progress.  In  March,  1834,  the  Christian  Obscrrer, 
an  Evangelical  newspaper,  decried  it  as  Roman- 
istic.  Newman,  in  Tracts  38  and  41  (I'm  media), 
denied  the  charge.  In  183U  the  Tractarians  vigor- 
ously oppo.sed  the  ajipointment  of  Renn  Dickson 
Hampden,  D.I).,  [irincipal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  to  the  regius-professorship  of  divinity,  on 
the  ground  of   his  latitudinarian  principles.     A 
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great  pamphlet  war  was  thus  opened ;  but  the 
Tractarians  were  defeated.  In  1837  the  Konie- 
ward  tt-nileiicy  of  the  movement  more  phiinly 
manil'i-stccl  itself,  esinjcially  in  Isaac  Williams's 
tract  (No.  ^11),  On  Heserre  in  Communiciitimj  litli- 
giuiis  KiioivUilge.  It  advocated  a  revival  of  the  </(.<- 
ciptina  arcani  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Church,  i.e.,  the 
ideas  that  there  were  doctrines  which  should  not 
he  publicly  taught;  and  that  the  Bible  should 
not  be  promiscuously  circulated.  Keble's  tracts 
were  iu  similar  strain.  The  effect  of  such  writing 
was  twofold,  —  the  public  was  dismayed,  and 
certain  memlwrs  of  the  Tractarian  party  avowed 
their  intention  to  l>ecorae  Romanists.  In  18:58  the 
Library  of  the  Fathers  (see  Patkistics)  was  started 
by  the  Tractarians,  and  in  1840  the  Library  of 
Aiiijlo-Calhotic  Theoloijij,  which  contained  old 
Iligh-Church  writers  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  more  or  less  sympathized  with  the  views 
of  the  Tractarians.  But  so  decided  was  the 
setting  of  the  tide  towards  Rome,  that  Newman 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  turn  it  by  his  famous 
tract  (Xo.  90),  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
show  how  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  the  interest  of  Catholicism.  lie 
maintained  that  "the  sixth  and  twentieth  arti- 
cles, on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  idea;  that  the  true  rule  of  faith  is  not  in 
Scripture  alone,  but  in  apostolic  tradition ;  that 
Art.  XI.,  on  justification  by  faith  only,  did  not 
exclude  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  justification, 
and  of  justification  by  works  as  well ;  that  Arts. 
XIX.  and  XXI.,  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
general  councils,  did  not  mean  that  the  true  church 
is  not  infallible,  but  that  the  idea  of  express  snj^)er- 
natural  privilege,  that  councils  properly  called 
shall  not  err,  lies  beyond  the  .scope  of  these  arti- 
cles, or  at  any  rate  beside  their  determination ; 
that  Art.  XXII.,  on  purgatory,  pardons,  images, 
relics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  only  condemned 
the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  them,  not  any 
other  doctrine  on  these  subjects,  consequently  not 
the  Anglo-Catholic;  that  Art  XXV.  did  not  deny 
that  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimonv, 
and  extreme  unction,  were  sacraments,  but  only 
that  they  were  not  sacraments  in  the  same  sense 
as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  .Supper;  that  Art. 
XXXIII.  only  condemned  gross  views  of  transub- 
stantiation,  not  the  my.sterious  J>re,sence  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  articles  on  masses  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy  were  in  like  manner  explained  away" 
(.StoughtoM).  The  tract  apjH-ared  in  March,  1841: 
Newman  acknowledged  on  the  Hith.  The  violent 
controversy  which  the  tract  occasioned  led  to  the 
"  di.scontitmanco  "  of  the  series. 

The  tract,  although  nominally  an  attempt  to 
dissuatle  from  Rome,  was  denounced  as  in  reality 
leading  towards  it.  Then  came  a  sifting  of  the 
parly.  Those  who  were  cont<>nt  to  stay  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland  drew  all  the  closer  together. 
They  were  such  men  as  Pusey,  Williams,  Keble, 
and  Perceval.  But  soon  the  movement  swept 
away  from  this  middle  jiosition  such  leading 
spirits  as  Newman  and  I'aber  in  IS-lf),  and  Man- 
ning in  isol.  Before  ls.=)3  not  less  than  four 
Imndred  clergj-men  ami  laity  had  become  Ronum 
Catholics,  'rney  were  "chiefly  imjirf'.ssible  under- 
graduates, youug  ladies,  and  young  ladies'  cu- 


rates" (Blunt).  But  the  action  of  the  Runian 
1  Church  (October,  1850),  in  distributing  England 
into  twelve  bishoprics,  while  it  ren<lered  that 
church  more  attractive,  at  the  .same  time  aroused 
I  the  strong  Protestant  feeling,  and  doubtless 
checked  many  from  goin^  to  Rome.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  tructanau  movement,  see  art. 

RiTl'ALISM. 

'  Tractarian  Doctrine.  —  The  fundamental  doc- 
'  trines  concern  tlie  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
I  which  is  declared  to  be  the  means  of  salvation, 
'  and  the  church  with  the  apostolical  succession, 
j  which  is  the  divinely  appointed  channel  of  saving 
'  gi'ace  through  the  Eucharist.  Baptism  regener- 
[  ates,  yet  the  baptized  can  fall  from  grace.  In 
1  the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  truly,  but  in 
I  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  worthy  com- 
municant receives  the  same  to  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare and  salvation,  but  the  unworthy  to  judgment. 
Because  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  it  is  right 
to  bow  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements ;  for 
one  adores,  not  the  elements,  but  Christ  who  is 
present  in  them.  As  regards  the  church  as  the 
means  of  salvation,  founded  by  Chriiit,  and  per- 
petuated by  the  apostolical  succession,  she  is  the 
only  channel  of  grace  in  Christ,  because  she  is 
the  only  dispen.ser  of  the  nieans  of  grace,  the 
only  protector  and  witness  to  the  truth,  and  the 
hig^iest  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  life. 
As  channel  of  the  means  of  salvation,  she  con- 
stitutes the  communion  of  saints.  She  is  one  — 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  in  origin  and  teach- 
ing. The  three  marks  of  the  true  church  are 
a/ios(olicily  (through  apostolic  succession  securing 
the  validity,  the  sacraments,  and  the  power  of  the 
keys),  calholiriii/  (through  .Serii>ture  and  tradition 
securing  truth  in  doctrine  and  life),  and  amonotiiy 
(absolute  nidepcudi'nce  of  external  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice).  By  apostolic  suc- 
cession was  meant  that  Jesus  gave  his  spirit  to 
the  apostle.s,  and  they  to  those  upon  whom  they 
laid  tlieir  hands,  who,  in  turn,  possessed  the  power 
to  impart  the  gift ;  and  so  it  has  come  down  to 
our  day.     With  this  idea  is  connected  that  of  the 

tiriesthood  as  the  necessary  and  uni(iue  mediators 
letween  Christ  and  the  congregation,  and  so  a 
sharp  line  is  drawn  between  clergy  and  laity. 
The  true  church  thus  constituted  is  not  an  ideal, 
but  a  reality,  an  external  and  visible  organiza- 
tion. The  true  visible  church  is  the  comnmnion 
of  saints,  in  which  the  Word  is  jireached  in  its 
purity,  the  sacraments  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  and  disci|ilin<'  rightfully  main- 
tained. The  invisible  church  is  the  house^iold  of 
(Jod.  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  l!ule  of  Faith 
is  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Catholic  tradition 
together. 

'  As  a  theological  school,  Tractiiriauism  is  mod- 
ern scholasticism.  The  realistic  tendency  of 
Tractarianism  is  plain.  Justification,  it  teaches, 
is  a  real  impartatwin  of  spiritual  life  through  the 
sacraments;  the  true  church  is  real,  objective; 
truth  is  really  objectivi'ly  given ;  the  gift  of  Iho 
Holy  Spirit  is  really  transmitted  through  tho 
apostolical  succession;  Christ  is  n'allv  present  in 
the  Eucharist,  so  also  in  worship.  I  ho  exter- 
nal must  have  a  real  meaning:  it  uiiist  express 
some  iilea.     .\  chan;;e  wa.s  therefore  made  in  the 

I  accessories  of    worship.     Everywhere    beauty   ir 
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architecture,  in  vestments,  in  music  (vocal  and 
instrumental),  was  insisted  upon,  witli  the  result 
of  striking  improvement.  Enormous  sums  have 
been  spent  in  these  directions.  Cathedrals  have 
been  restored,  religious  houses  have  been  erected, 
and  the  appointments  of  the  sanctuary  multiplied 
and  refined. 

And  Tractarianism  powerfully  affected  the  re- 
ligious life  of  thousands.  The  church  was  to  be 
served  by  organizations  for  religious  and  philan- 
thropic action,  and  these  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. The  influence  of  doctrine  upon  life  was 
emphasized;  daily  duties  were  explained  and  en- 
forced; and  so  the  movement  proved  a  great 
good  to  the  community.  But  it  has  also  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  secession  to  Rome,  and  has 
produced  an  agnostic  and  rationalistic  re-action 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  this  art.,  see 
J.  H.  Kewmak  :  Apologia  pro  lila  sua,  Loudon, 
1S64 ;  J.  Hesse  and  V.  Reiff  :  Die  Oxforder 
Bewegung,  Basel,  1875;  the  special  arts.,  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  by  Johx  Stoughtos,  in  Johx- 
son's  Cyclopcsilia,  ••  High-Churchmen,"  in  Bluxt's 
Diclionari/  of  Seels,  and  especially  "  Tractarianis- 
mus"  (upon  which  this  art.  is  based),  by  Schoell, 
in  Herzog  I.,  vol.  xvi.  212-279. 

TRACT  SOCIETIES,  Religious.  I.  Great  Brit- 
ain.—  The  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  religious 
opinion  by  means  of  pamphlets  or  tractates  is  a 
habit  older  than  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
perhaps  John  Wiclif  was  the  greatest  tract- writer 
that  ever  lived.  But  it  has  been  reserved  to  mod- 
ern times  to  make  full  use  of  the  same  method 
as  a  means  of  evangelization ;  and  tract  societies 
are  now  recognized  by  all  churches  as  among  their 
most  eftiotive  instruments  for  good.  Among  the 
pioneers  in  this  work,  a  foremost  place  must  be 
given  to  Hannah  Moise,  whose  Cheap  Repository 
tracts,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  served 
greatly  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  irreli- 
gious, anti-social,  cheap  literature  which  at  that 
time  was  diffused,  chiefly  by  hawkers,  throughout 
(jreat  Britain.  The  Book  Society  for  promoting 
Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor  had  been 
formed  as  long  back  as  175u.  But  a  new  depart- 
ure was  taken  in  this  direction  in  1799  by  the 
formation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  Lon- 
don, chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
George  Burder  of  Coventry  and  his  coadjutors; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea  being  the 
first  secretary.  The  object  set  forth  in  the  first 
miimte  was  "  to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  and  distributing  religious  tracts." 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill  himself  exerting  nmch  influ- 
ence in  the  establishment  of  tlie  society.  Two 
principles  from  the  fii-st  were  recognized :  first, 
that  there  is  a  common  Christian  faith,  in  the 
expression  and  enforcement  of  which  all  evangel- 
ical believers  may  unite,  irrespective  of  ecclesias- 
tical or  doctrinal  distinctions ;  and,  secondly,  that 
this  faith  may  be  set  forth  in  so  brief  a  compass 
and  so  simple  a  way,  that  even  the  smallest  tract 
may  contain  the  essentials  of  saving  truth.  A 
third  i>rinciple,  no  less  important  than  these  two, 
h&d  to  await  full  recognition  until  a  later  day, — 
that  tlie  great  verities  of  religion  may  rightly  be 
associated  with  every  topic  of   human   thought 


and  interest ;  tlie  Christianity  of  the  Bible  thus 
becoming  the  animating  spirit  of  a  various,  in- 
structive, and  ennobling  literature.  At  the  out- 
set, the  production  of  tracts  was  the  only  aim; 
and  the  value  of  the  method,  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  and  interest  of  the  fii-st  publica- 
tions issued,  led  to  a  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
work  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  early  pro- 
moters. The  tracts  of  the  society  were  issued  by 
thousands,  and  obtained  that  place  in  the  esteeiu 
of  Christian  workers  generallv  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Nor  was  tne  testimony  given 
to  the  real  unity  of  Christ's  church  less  valuable. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  society  it  was 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  its  managers 
should  be  taken  in  equal  numbere  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  from  the  ranks  of  Non- 
conformity. The  experience  of  more  than  eighty 
years  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  for  all  to  labor  together  in  this  work,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  individual  opinions,  or 
any  entanglement  in  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical 
dispute ;  and  no  Christians  are  excluded  from  the 
society,  but  such  as  exclude  themselves,  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  rigid  churchmanship,  or  on  the  other 
by  a  rationalism  which  seems  to  ignore  important 
principles  of  evangelical  truth.  Nor  has  this  com- 
prehensiveness been  evinced  only  in  one  special 
work.  It  was  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1802,  that  the  British  and  Foreign'  Bible  So- 
ciety was  originated,  and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1, 
1S()3,  that  its  rules  were  finally  adopted ;  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  streams  thus  naturally  leading  to 
the  fouutain-liead.  From  the  first,  the  two  socie- 
ties have  labored  together  in  brotherly  union  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

The  Tracts  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with 
its  name  and  first  design,  claim  the  chief  place 
in  our  notice  of  its  publications.  These  are  of 
immense  variety  in  style  and  form,  adapted  to 
every  class  of  readers,  old  and  young.  Every 
tract,  before  adoption  by  the  society,  is  submitted 
to  the  whole  conmiittee,  and  decided  on  by  vote. 
It  is  held  as  essential  tliat  every  tract  should  set 
forth  the  way  of  salvation,  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart.  And,  further,  it  is  required  that 
the  narratives  in  these  tracts  should  be  literally 
true.  Fiction,  it  is  held,  has  its  becoming  place 
in  literature ;  but  a  tract,  to  win  the  highest  use- 
fulness, should  deal  with  real  pereonages  and 
actual  experiences.  Of  the  tracts  produced  under 
these  conditions,  there  are  now  about  3,200  on 
the  society's  catalogue,  from  the  single-page  hand- 
bill to  the  important  series  of  Present-day  Tracts, 
in  which  some  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  think- 
ei-s  of  the  day  have  employed  their  pens  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  tract  circu- 
lation in  the  year  1882-83.  in  the  English  lan- 
guage alone,  amounted  to  33,249.800. 

But,  as  has  been  already  intiuiated,  the  work 
of  the  society  now  extends  far  beyond  the  pro- 
duction of  tracts.  The  publication  of  Books  was 
very  gradually  introduced,  and  the  earliest  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  to 
popularize  the  standard  works  of  ••  Puritan  "  di- 
vinity. Through  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Jlr. 
George  Stokes,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ifouuder, 
in  la40,  of  th>.-  well-known  Parker  Society;,  who 
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long  gave  liis  editorial  services  to  the  society, 
the  chief  practical  and  experimental  works  of  the 
English  lieforniei-s,  and  of  their  great  successors 
in  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  were  issued,  mostly  in 
an  abridged  form.  To  the  writings  of  Witlif, 
Tyndale,  Latimer,  Becon,  and  many  more  who 
took  part  in  the  struggle  against  papal  domina- 
tion, were  added  the  choicest  works  of  Baxter, 
Howe,  Owen,  Flavel,  Sibbes,  Charnock,  and  a  host 
of  others,  mostly  abbreviated  to  suit  the  taste  or 
the  leisure  of  modern  times.  These  writings  had 
for  a  while  a  very  large  circulation,  and  contril>- 
uted  not  a  little  to  sustain  among  thoughtful 
readers  the  relish  for  the  old  Knglisli  Protestant 
theology.  Other  publishers  have  since  taken  up 
the  work,  and  the  fashion  of  abridgments  has 
passed  away ;  so  that  in  a  great  inea.sure  this  part 
of  the  society's  labor  has  been  superseded.  Be- 
sides preparing  these  edition.s,  Mr.  Stokes  also 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  manuals  on  bib- 
lical history  and  antiquities  in  a  form  suited  to 
young  people  and  Sunday-school  teachers  ;  enter- 
ing thus  upon  a  wide  field,  which  has  since  been 
largely  occupied.  Among  the  larger  works  of 
this  period  was  also  a  Cummentarij  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compiled  from  lleury,  Scott,  and  other 
writers,  and  in  some  measure  combining  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  of  the  commentators  named. 
To  this  have  from  time  to  time  been  added  other 
important  works  of  biblical  exposition,  notably 
Leighton  on  St.  Peter,  an<l  the  American  connnen- 
taries  of  Hodge  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Jlomaiis,  and 
of  Banies  on  the  Gospels  (abridged).  But  the  gi'eat 
work  of  the  society  in  this  special  direction  has 
been  the  Annotated  Paraijrapk  Bible,  which  after 
several  years  of  careful  preparation,  enlisting 
the  services  of  many  eminent  biblical  critics  of  tlie 
day,  appeared  in  1851  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  (jurney,  treasurer  of  the  so- 
ciety, who,  be.sides  providing  all  expenses  of  edi- 
torship, had  the  stereotyjie  plates  prepared  at  his 
own  cost.  This  work  has  stood  the  lest  of  thirty- 
two  years;  and,  notwithstanding  the  more  recent 
ap|x'arance  of  several  important  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  it  still  holds  a  liigh  place  in  the  esteem 
of  competent  jmlges.  Bible  dictionaries  and  con- 
cordances have  al.so  been  issued  by  the  society  for 
many  years,  with  coni]iaiiions  and  helps  of  difTer- 
ent  kinds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  thi; 
Bihle  lliiiiilhonk,  by  Dr.  Angus,  and  the  Ilandhouk 
to  the  (Jrainmar  of  the  (Jreek  Testament,  by  the 
author  of  the  |)resent  article.  In  modern  practi- 
cal and  devotional  Christian  literature,  the  work 
that  ha.s  achieved  the  largest  circulation,  and 
probably  the  most  extended  usefulness,  hxs  lieen 
James's  Anxious  Enijmrer :  the  society  having 
circulated  no  fewer  than  845,(100  copies  of  this 
bor)k  in  its  .several  editions.  I'ike's  Persuasives 
to  Early  Piety  may  also  be  mentioned  as  having 
formerly  been  very  |Mipular  as  a  gift  to  the  young. 
In  the  year  1819  the  committee  resolved  to  offer 
l>rizt.'8  to  workingmen  for  I  he  best  essays  on  sab- 
oath  observance.  There  were  numerous  competi- 
tors, and  much  was  thus  effected  in  awakening 
Christian  thoughtfulness  in  our  land  in  reference 
to  a  very  important  part  of  practical  godliness. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  in  ls5o  for  essays  on  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes:  the  winner  <if  I 
the  tirsi  prize,  by  an  essay  enlilled  Tlir  Glory 
and  the  Shame  of  Britain,  —  ^Ir.  Henry  Dunckluy,  - 


now  of  Manchester,  —  has  since  won  for  himself 
a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  English  jour- 
nalism. 

The  range  of  the  society's  publications  has 
been  gradually  widened  beyond  that  of  exclu- 
sively religious  teaching.  Books  "on  common 
subjects  written  in  a  religious  spirit,"  to  adopt 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Arnold,  have  been  multiplied. 
Foremost  among  these  in  utility  has  been  Uie 
Educational  Series,  including  the  well-known 
Handbooks  of  the  English  Language  and  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  by  Dr.  Angus ;  also  Histories  of 
England,  Greece,  and  Pome,  with  a  system  of 
Universal  Geography.  For  some  years  a  six- 
penny .Monthly  Volume  treated,  in  a  popular  but 
thoroughly  competent  way,  many  great  (juestions 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  history.  These  were 
truly  "small  books  on  great  subjects,"  and  have 
had  an  important  share  in  the  education  of  many. 
Biographies  published  by  the  society  have  been 
very  numerous,  both  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
the  church,  and  of  many  in  humbler  positions, 
whose  example  it  seemed  well  to  preserve.  The 
lives  of  Tyndale  and  of  Latimer,  by  the  late  Robert 
Deuiaus,  rank  among  the  highest  in  this  class  of 
literature ;  and  it  may  be  that  almost  as  much 
real  usefulness  has  been  achieved  by  Legh  Rich- 
mond's Annals  of  the  Poor,  or  the  unpretending 
memoir  of  Harlan  Page. 

Books  of  a  yet  more  popular  class  have  been 
published  by  the  society  in  great  abundance. 
The  J'ilgrim's  Progress  has  been  issued  in  sixty- 
five  languages,  mainly  by  the  society's  aid.  For 
many  years   the  kindly  humor  of  "  Old  Ilum- 

Ehrey" — the  "Christian  Elia,"  as  he  was  called 
y  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton  —  irradiated  many 
a  little  volume,  both  for  younger  and  for  elder 
readers.  The  name  of  this  charming  author  was 
George  Mogridge.  He  died  in  1851,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.  A  long  array  of  juvenile  publi- 
cations, from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,  down  to  the  last  boys'  story  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Sargent,  or  pathetic  tale  by  "  Hesba  Stretton," 
jirovides  reading  for  every  taste.  Of  Jessica's 
First  Prayer,  by  the  last-named  writer,  the  sale 
has  amounted  to  837,500  copies,  inclusive  of  a 
penny  edition  recently  published.  Christy's  Old 
Organ,  by  Mrs.  Walton,  is  also  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  been  remarka- 
bly useful  to  many  readers.  The  illustrations  of 
this  class  of  books,  and  of  others  published  by 
the  society  of  late  years,  have  been,  in  their  finish 
and  artistic  luM'it,  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
contained  in  its  earlier  volumes.  The  highest 
resources  of  the  wood-engraver's  ai't  are  now 
called  into  re(|uisition  ;  and,  in  a  special  .series  of 
Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  from  many  lands,  the 
descriptive  and  the  artistic  jiorlii>ns  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  care  with  which  lliey  have  been  elabo- 
rated. The  Harvest  of  a  Quirt  Eye,  and  other 
works  of  poetic,  meditative  musing,  bv  the  same 
author,  may  al.so  be  mentioned,  for  the  beauty  und 
fini.sh  of  their  pictorial  illustrations. 

The  Periodicals  of  the  society  have  also  iM-come 
a  very  imiK)rtant  part  of  its  work.  The  first  was 
The  Chilli's  (.'om/ianiim,  begun  in  18'_'1,  and  still 
teaching  its  attractive  lessons  to  generation  after 
generation  of  little  ones.  'J'h,  U'irkly  Visitor 
(commenced  in  18:^h)  for  nniny  \ears  sought  to 
combine  useful  infornnitiun  wilii  Christian  teacii- 
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ing ;  but  in  1852  the  same  work  was  undertaken 
by  The  Leisure  Hour,  with  a  liigher  standard  of 
literary  merit.  The  Sumlaij  at  Home  attempts 
for  the  Lord's  Day  what  The  Leisure  Hour  strives 
to  do  for  the  week.  In  lti"9  The  Boi/'s  Own  Paper 
was  started  as  a  weekly  journal,  followed  by  Tlie 
Girl's  Own  Paper  in  18S0.  Intended  at  the  outset 
to  convey  healthful  moral  and  religious  teaching, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  the  attractive  and  amus- 
ing, so  as  to  sujaersede  as  far  as  possible  the  frivo- 
lous and  often  debasing  literature  offered  to  our 
young  people,  the  success  of  these  periodicals 
has  surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  their 
promoters,  and  English-speaking  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  whole  world  welcome  them  as 
their  own  magazines.  The  circulation  of  the 
two  together  now  amounts  to  about  SoO.OOO  of 
each  number.  The  Tract  Magazine  and  The 
Cottager  and  Artisan  are  also  published  by  the 
society. 

There  are  now  in  all  some  10,000  separate 
publications  on  the  catalogue  of  the  society ; 
and  taking  into  account  the  books,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  with  illustrated  cards,  texts,  and  the 
like,  the  total  issues  of  the  jear  1S82-S3  have 
amounted  to  a  total  of  79,379,350 ;  being  by  far 
the  largest  number  in  any  year  of  the  society's 
existence. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  also  a  great 
Missionary  Institution.  For  the  furtherance 
of  its  highest  purposes,  the  committee  make  every 
week  large  grants  of  tracts  to  distributers  at 
home  and  abroad,  either  altogether  gratuitously, 
or  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price.  One 
circumstance  that  contributes  no  little  to  its  use- 
fulness is,  that  it  has  at  its  back,  so  to  speak,  a 
vast  army  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  are 
voluntarily  engaged  in  circulating  its  publica- 
tions, often  accompanying  the  silent  message  with 
the  living  voice,  and  so  in  a  twofold  manner  act- 
ing the  part  of  evangelists.  Part  of  the  constant 
work  of  the  committee  is  to  second  and  assist 
their  efforts.  Tracts  are  supplied  in  unstinted 
numbers  for  missionary  efforts  of  every  kind,  for 
hospital  and  workhouse  visitation,  for  emigi'aut 
and  other  ships,  for  soldiers  on  service  abroad, 
and  for  settlers  in  our  colonies  all  over  the  world. 
To  a  great  extent,  also,  the  circulation  of  the 
books  published  by  the  society  is  aided  by  the 
plans  of  the  committee.  Thus  all  pastors,  and 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  are  permitted, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  ministry,  to  purchase 
these  publications  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
School  and  district  libraries  are  furnished  at  a 
large  reduction,  and  great  facilities  for  purchase 
are  allowed  to  Sunday-school  teachers.  In  the 
efforts  also  to  diffuse  a  Christian  literature  m  for- 
eign languages,  the  society  is  continually  active, 
having  representatives  or  correspondents  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  chief  mission- 
fields  of  the  East  and  West.  It  publishes,  or  aids 
the  publication  of,  tracts,  books,  and  periodicals  in 
as  many  as  one  liundred  and  sixty-six  languages 
and  dialects,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  auxiliary  to  every 
Protestant  missionary  society.  The  methods  by 
which  it  acts  are  very  various.  Large  money 
grants  are  made  in  aid  of  the  publication-work 
of  many  missions.  Gifts  of  printing-paper  are 
voted  for  periodicals;  electrot^•pe  illustrations 
are  also  freely  given,  or  supplied  at  a  low  price ; 


and  grants  of  publications  are  made  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  The  societies  and  missions  thus 
aided  are  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  English ; 
but  those  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  to 
a  large  extent  share  also  in  the  benefit.  Inijior- 
tant  societies  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Basle,  Berlin, . 
Hamburg,  Gernsbach  (Black  Forest),  Stockholm, 
Kristiania,  and  other  places,  carry  on  their  sev- 
eral plans  of  publication  and  distribution ;  the 
London  Tract  Society  being  in  various  ways  the 
helper  of  all. 

To  meet  these  varied  claims,  the  society  has 
to  reh",  first  upon  its  benevolent  iticome ;  the 
money  it  receives  from  subscriptions,  donations, 
legacies,  and  collections,  being  applied,  without 
any  deduction  whatever,  to  the  missionary  work 
of  the  society.  But  these  furnish  less  than  half 
what  is  actually  expended,  the  remainder  being 
supplied  from  trade  profits  after  the  payment  of 
all  expenses.  The  benevolent  income  for  the 
year  1882-83  has  amounted  to  £14,824  sterling, 
to  which  sum  £25,574  have  been  added  from  the 
profits  on  sales,  and  £11,403  from  the  part  pay- 
ments of  the  individuals  and  societies  receiving 
grants;  making  a  grand  total  of  £51,801  spent 
in  the  missionary  work  of  the  society. 

These   details   respecting  one  institution,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  will  illus- 
trate the  working  of  other  societies  that  have  a 
similar  end  in  view,  but  work  either  in  denomina- 
tional channels,  or  in  a  more  restricted  way.    The 
Society   for   pro.motixg   Christian    Knowl- 
I  EDGE,  founded  in  1698,  is  wholly  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  publishes  yearly  a 
I  vast  amount  of  popular  literature,  reporting  an 
.  issue,  for  the  year  1881-82,  of  8,525,091.     The 
1  Wesleyans   and   the   Baptists  have   also   special 
organizations  for  tract-work.     Christian  workers 
connected  with  Mildmay  Park  in  London,  and 
I  various  sections  of  Plymouth  Brethren,  publish 
'  many  tracts.    The  Monthly  Tract  Society  (founded 
1837),  and  the  "Weekly  Tract  Society  (l"847),  pub- 
lish and  issue  each  a  tract  periodically,  to  sub- 
'  scribers   and   others,   chiefly   through    the    post. 
The  Pure  Literature  Society  (1854)  prepares  and 
circulates  lists  of  books  judged  suitable  for  read- 
i  ing  and   distribution.     And,  in   addition   to  all 
\  these,  the  jirivate  ventures  of  able  tract-writers 
make  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  this  class  of 
literature  :  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kyle,  Bishop  of  Liver- 
'  pool,  and  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  being  especially 
noteworthy.     In  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Tract  and 
1  Book  Society  devotes  itself  rather  to  distribution 
than  to  publication,  employing  a  large  nmnber  of 
colportors  w  ith  marked  success ;  while  the  Stir- 
ling Tracts,  at  first  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
!  private  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Drum- 
j  niond,  a  wealthy  seed-merchant  in  that  town,  but 
now  conducted  by  a  committee,  and  entitled  "The 
Stirling  Tract  Enterprise,"  are  circulated  by  mil- 
lions.   \  Dublin  Tract  and  Book  Repository  was, 
until  lately,  carried  on  with  a  special   view  to 
Ireland ;    Vmt  the  work  for  tliat  country  is  now 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and  Scottish 
.societies.     Many  publishers  in  England  and  Scot- 
I  land  find  it  remunerative  to  publish  "  leaflets  "  — 
I  miniature   tr.Tcts  —  or  single   hymn.s  chiefly  for 
enclosure  in  letters.     A  vast  circulation  is  thus 
secured  in   the   correspondence  of  relatives  and 
'  friends,  and  much  good  is  accomplished  in  a  quiet 
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way,  of  wliicli  no  statistics  cuii  be  given.  The 
power  of  tlie  press,  indeed,  only  begins  to  be 
understood  as  a  means  of  counteracting  error,  of 
diffusing  truth,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  of  preacliing  Christ's  gosjiel. 

The  Jubilee  Memorial  Vnluine  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  by  Mr.  William  Jones  (London, 
8vo,  1850),  contains  in  full  detail  the  history  of 
this  institution  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  and  abounds  in  valuable  information 
respecting  the  methods  and  results  of  tract-dis- 
tribution in  the  earlier  days  of  the  enterprise.  It 
is  still  the  standard  volume  on  the  subject.  The 
yearly  reports  of  the  various  .societies  mentioned 
above  must  be  studied  to  complete  the  details, 
and  to  bring  them  down  to  the  present  time. 

[There  are  also  tract  societies  supported  by 
all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Paris, 
Lausanne,  Toulouse,  Brussels,  Geneva,  and  other 
Continental  cities.]  S.  o.  GREEX,  D.D. 

(Becrotary  R«ligloua  Tract  Society,  London). 

n.  United  States.  —  The  word  "  tract"  was  used 
by  old  English  writers  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
"treatise,"  and  was  often  applied  to  volumes,  as 
well  as  to  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  only,  and  on 
any  subject, — scientific,  political,  reformatory, 
etc.  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  series  of 
tracts.  In  our  own  time,  though  the  word  "  tract "  i 
may  still  cover  the  same  extent  of  meaning,  in  j 
common  parlance  it  is  undenstood  to  denote  a 
short  religious  appeal  or  pamphlet ;  and  tract 
societies  are  voluntary  associations  of  Christians  i 
to  publish  and  circulate  religions  tracts,  volumes 
included. 

The  importance  of  adding  to  the  influence  of 
spoken  truth  the  permanent  effectiveness  of  the  | 
]>rinted  page  \va.s  early  felt  by  Christians.  What 
a  good  book  can  do,  and  how  its  influence  maj- 
germinate  and  perpetuate  itself,  is  well  shown  in 
the  familiar  historv  of  Ba.xter's  conversion,  aided 
by  reading  Dr.  (!iTjbs"s  book,  T/ie  liruiaed  Reed, 
and  Baxter's  instrumentality  in  the  conversion 
of  Doddridge,  by  whose  Rise,  and  J'roi/ress  \Vil- 
berforce  was  led  to  the  truth,  into  which  iiis 
Practical  I'iety,  in  turn,  guided  I.egh  Iviehrnond, 
the  author  of  tracts  that  have  brought  multitudes 
to  Christ.  It  Wits  evident  that  much  good  might 
be  wrought  by  short,  condensed,  earm^st,  and 
striking  tracLs ;  and  elTorts  were  early  made  by 
individuals  to  furnish  these  cheaply  in  such  forms 
and  numbers  that  they  could  be  widely  diffused; 
and  the  wisdom  of  associated  efforts  to  this  end 
w.as  .soon  apparent.  Hence  sprang  up  various 
local  tract  societies,  as  in  New  Kngland,  Albany, 
I'hiladelpliia,  and  Baltimore.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  WM  The  .Massachu.setts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowle<lge,  Boston,  1803. 
The  Connecticut  Ueligious  Tract  .Societv,  Hart- 
ford, wa-s  formed  in  1H07;  Th((  Vermont  Ueligious 
Tract  .Society,  in  ISOH.  Iti  181'.'  The  N.-w-York 
l{«!ligion8  Tract  Socii'ty  arose,  and  in  1811  The 
New-Kngland  Tract  Society,  Andover,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  BosUin,  and  in  18"_';J 
changed  its  name  to  The  .Vmerican  Tract  Society.  ■ 
But  the  friends  of  this  form  of  ChristiaM  activity 
were  ere  long  convinci'il  that  it  could  only  be  , 
carried  on  prudently  and  efTi'i-tiveiy  by  a  national 
as-sDciation  centrally  locateil,  an<)  Hecnring  the 
confidence  ami  support  of  evangelical  Christians 
of  all  denominations.     Hence  origiuuled,  in  May, 


1825,  Thk  .\Mi:iticAN  Tkact  Society,  New 
York ;  the  Christians  of  this  city  leading  olV  in 
the  organization,  and  the  society  at  Bt>ston  and  the 
Christian  public  joining  it.  A  building  was  pro- 
vided for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  it.s  publi- 
cations, and  the  tracts  of  the  Boston  society  were 
transferred  to  New  York.  The  movement  gained 
general  approval,  and  rapidly  expanded,  and  took 
rank  with  the  Bible  Society  among  the  chief  un- 
denominational Christian  charities  of  the  nation. 

.\fter  two  years,  volumes  began  to  be  published 
in  aildition  to  unbound  tracts.  Handbills,  leaflets, 
cliihlren's  tracts,  illu.strated  cards,  wall-rolls,  etc., 
followed  in  quick  succession  ;  publications  in 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Welsh,  and  Dutch;  publica- 
tions for  all  ages  and  classes,  and  treating  upon 
all  ordinary  phases  of  truth  and  duty,  to  meet 
every  variety  of  religious  want.  In  1813  the 
publication  of  periodicals  commenced,  the  num- 
ber increasing  at  intervals  to  sup]ily  the  sabbath 
.school  and  the  family,  in  English  and  in  German. 
Many  of  the.se  various  publications  were  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  and  in  excellence  of  contents, 
and  attractiveness  of  style,  were  unsurpassed  by 
any,  and  a  stimulus  and  model  to  many. 

For  the  circulation  of  its  ])ublications,  the  So- 
ciety has  depositories  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  San  Francis- 
co, supplied  from  the  Tract  House  at  New  \''ork, 
and  sold  at  uniform  prices.  It  sells  al.so  largely 
through  the  trade.  So  far  as  its  means  allow,  it 
furnishes  its  publications  gratuitously,  or  at  re- 
duced prices,  in  aid  of  ministers,  life-members, 
missionaries,  chaplains,  and  lay  Christians  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  reform  and  save;  and  these 
go  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  freedmen  and  innni- 
grants,  to  hospitals,  prisons,  and  asylums,  to  poor 
.sabbath  schools,  to  the  destitute  and  neglected 
in  our  cities  and  on  our  wide  frontiers.  In  many 
places  it  has  employed  the  .services  of  local  aux- 
iliaries, for  sy.stematic  tract<listribution,  by  volun- 
tary Christians  making  a  monthly  visit  to  each 
hou.se,  or  canvassing  the  whole  region,  to  leave  a 
well-chosen  volume  by  sale  or  gift  in  each  family. 
For  the  vast  population  outside  of  church  care 
it  has  eiu]iloyed  numerous  colportors,  going  from 
house  to  house,  su])plying  some  of  its  publica- 
tions to  all,  if  possible,  by  sale  or  grant,  convers- 
ing with  the  families,  holding  meetings  for  prayer, 
and  organizing  sabbath  schools.  Tliis  system  of 
union  missionary  colportage  this  Society  origi- 
nated for  this  country,  sending  godly  and  faithful 
men  to  the  destitute  wherever  found,  —  on  our 
va-st  and  rapidly-advancing  frontiers,  to  the  freed- 
men and  to  the  immigrants.  Thi!  wisdom,  ne- 
cessity, and  efrieiency  of  the  plan,  are  so  evident, 
that  the  Christian  i)nblic  recognized  it  as  an 
essential  i>art  of  national  evangelization.  It 
rajiiilly  expanded,  and  has  accomplished  a  viust 
work  that  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
church  organization.  In  its  forty-two  years  it 
has  ]ierformed  the  e(|uivalent  nf  sonu'  .'),.">U1 1  years' 
lalmr  for  one  man,  has  nunle  lL',8(HI,()0i»  family 
visits,  has  sold  or  granted  1I,(J(H),(HKJ  volumes, 
and  led  to  the  organization  of  very  nuiny  sab- 
bath .schools  and  churches. 

For  the  direction  of  its  opt^rations,  the  .Society 
ha,s  an  executive  committ<:e  composed  of  a  pul)- 
lisliing,  distributing,  and  finuncu  committee   of 
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fiix  members  each;  and  the  undenominational 
character  of  its  issues  and  all  its  work  is  assured 
by  the  election  of  men  representing  at  least  six 
different  denominations,  whose  action  in  the  pub- 
lisliing  committee  must  be  unanimous.  There 
are  three  secretaries  (each  at  the  head  of  a  distinct 
department),  a  treasurer,  a  business-agent,  editors, 
.ind  a  depository.  The  Tract  House  is  furnished 
witli  all  facilities  for  composing,  stereotj-jiing, 
j)rintiug,  binding,  and  issuing  its  books,  tracts, 
and  i^apers,  including  tens  of  thousands  of  stereo- 
type-plates and  engravings.  Tlie  whole  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  its  issues  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  business  is  defrayed  by  the  sales. 
But  for  its  benevolent  work  of  grants  and  col- 
portage,  it  is  dependent  on  its  friends;  and  to 
this  work  all  gifts  and  legacies  not  donated  for 
special  pm-poses  are  devoted  witliout  abatement. 
These  "  benevolent "  moneys  are  the  voluntary 
annual  gifts  of  its  friends,  in  many  cases  coming 
regularly  and  unsolicited ;  in  others  it  is  found 
necessary  to  call  upon  them  individually,  or  by 
public  appeals  in  each  church,  and  subsequent 
collections,  —  a  service  requiring  tlie  employment 
of  several  district  secretaries,  or  collecting  agents, 
who  are  also,  in  some  of  the  fields,  superintend- 
ents of  colportage. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  Society  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  at  seventy 
different  stations  in  the  nominally  Christian, 
JIohamu)edan,  and  heathen  world.  At  tlie  prin- 
cipal mission-centres,  committees  are  formed,  each 
member  representing  one  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations there  laboring,  and  these  prepare  and 
recommend  the  tracts  proper  for  publication  by 
this  Society ;  and  to  these  undenominational  and 
soul-saving  books  the  annual  grants  of  the  Society 
are  devoted.  These  grants  are  everywhere  highly 
prized.  They  liave  amounted  in  fifty-eight  years 
(1883)  to  §01(3,000,  besides  many  thousands  in  en- 
gravings, books,  and  other  helps.  Many  valuable 
books  also  liave  been  printed  at  the  Tract  House 
for  the  sole  use  of  foreign  missions,  —  in  Armeni- 
an, Hawaiian,  Zulu,  Grebo,  etc.  Tlie  Society  has 
printed  more  or  less,  at  lioine  and  abroad,  in  146 
languages  and  dialects,  and  at  foreign  stations 
4,340  different  publications,  including  694  vol- 
umes, —  a  work  which  has  borne  a  very  considera- 
ble part  in  conquering  lieathendom  for  Christ. 

The  issues  of  tlie  Society  from  its  home  presses, 
—  numbering  U.G71,  of  w  hich  1,481  are  volumes, — 
have  amounted  in  fifty-eight  vcare  to  nearly 
29,000.000  volumes  and  400,000,000  tracts. 

Of  its  periodicals,  which  are  now  seven  in 
number,  —  The  Illualraleil  Chrixliaii  Weeklt/  and 
Jjeulsclier  VoUsfreuml,  The  American  Mefstnger 
and  its  companion  family  monthly  in  German, 
and  two  monthly  aii<l  one  weekly  children's 
pajiers,  finely  illustrated,  —  the  total  issue  for 
one  year  is  about  4.500,000  copies. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  in  18.58 
resumed  for  some  years  its  separate  organization 
and  work,  chiefly  for  greater  freedom  of  action  re- 
specting slavery,  but  since  1878  again  co-operates 
with  the  National  Society.  The  Western  Tract  and 
Book  Society  of  Cincinnati  also  co-operates  with 
the  Society  at  New  York.         W.  w.  hand,  D.D. 

(rubllshiiiK  Secrclar)'  A.  T.  S.). 

TRADITION.  It  is  a  fact,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
oral  li.Klitiou  was  the  only  soui-ce  from  which  the 


Christian  faith  drew  its  living  waters.  Congre- 
gations were  founded  in  foreign  countries,  among 
foreign  people ;  but  paper  and  ink  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair.  Indejiendent  of  the  fragment- 
ary notices  from  the  hands  of  the  aix)stles,  w  hich 
circulated  among  the  congregations,  but  made  no 
claims  on  completenesj,  either  with  respect  to  his- 
tory or  doctrine  (John  xxi.  25),  the  fulness  of  the 
faith  lived  on  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  oral 
tiadition  which  linked  an  Ignatius,  a  Papias,  a 
Polvcarp,  to  the  apostolical  church ;  and  yet  their 
testimony  was  accepted  without  doubt  as  authori- 
tative. There  soon  came  a  time,  however,  when 
the  state  of  affairs  began  to  change.  When  the 
voices  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  disciples  of  tlie 
apostles  grew  silent,  and  the  proofs  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  tradition  demanded  some  power  of  dis- 
crimination, while  at  the  same  time  an  idea  sprang 
up  of  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  part 
which  Christianity  was  destined  to  play  on  earth, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  tradition  should  retire  to 
the  background,  and  more  prominence  be  given 
to  the  written  documents  from  the  apostolical  age. 
When,  about  200,  the  canon  w.is  fixed,  it  seemed 
probable,  that,  w  ithin  a  short  time,  the  writings  of 
the  Xew  Testament  should  become  not  only  the 
best  guaranteed,  but  even  the  sole  legitimate, 
source  of  Christian  knowledge. 

But  just  at  that  very  moment  circumstances 
gave  to  tradition  a  new  significance.  Christian- 
ity, not  yet  politically  established,  but  fighting  its 
way  through  the  antagonism  of  Paganism,  had 
to  encounter  its  first  and  most  formidable  rival, 
Gnosticism.  It  was  the  pretensions  of  the  Gnos- 
tics which  had  compelled  the  Christian  Church  to 
fix  her  canon  ;  and  it  was  now  discovered  that  the 
apostolical  writings,  upon  which  also  the  Gnostics 
proposed  to  take  their  stand,  were  insuflicient  to 
decide  tlie  contest,  since  they  could  be  interjireted 
in  one  way  by  the  catholics  and  in  another  by  the 
heretics.  In  this  emergency,  tradition  was  caught 
at  as  a  saving  remedy.  Irena^us  says,  "  About  the 
single  passages  of  Scripture  there  can  be  different 
opinions,  but  not  about  the  totality  of  its  contents, 
that  which  tlie  apostles  have  deposited  in  the 
cliurcli  as  the  fulness  of  all  truth,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  church  by  the  succession  of 
bishops."  TertuUian  goes  still  farther,  transfer- 
ring the  idea  of  prescription  from  the  material 
to  the  spiritual,  from  the  legal  to  the  religious 
sphere.  As  the  heretics,  he  says,  reject  some  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  and  distort  the  rest  by 
their  false  interpretation,  the  first  question  is, 
From  whom  originated  the  Scriptures,  for  whom 
were  they  intended,  by  whom  have  they  been 
preserved,  etc.  ?  The  answer  must  be.  From  the 
Christians,  for  the  Christians,  by  the  Christians, 
etc.  Consequently,  where  we  find  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  life,  there  we  may  seek  for  the  true 
Scriptures  and  their  true  interpretation ;  while 
the  heretics,  by  the  verj-  law  of  prescription,  are 
excluded  from  forming  any  legitimate  opiiiioD. 
Thus,  in  the  tradition  of  the  seiles  apostolicce,  peo- 
ple believed  they  had  found  an  uncouquerable 
weapon  against  all  heresy,  not  yet  surmising  that 
in  reality  they  had  found  a  magical  formula  by 
which  any  thing  could  be  conjured  up  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  apostolical  age,  even  tiiough  all 
scriptural  testimony  were  lacking. 

It  took  some  time,  however,  before  the  idea  b* 
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came  clearly  defined,  and  attained  full  practical 
power.  Althougb,  in  the  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  there  existed  a  living  a{>ostoli- 
•cal  tradition,  besides  the  written  testimonies  of 
I'aul  and  John,  it  must  not  lie  understood  that  auy 
•one  —  even  not  TertuUian,  though  he  reconimend- 
•ed  such  a  measure  —  ever  sent  messengers  to  Ephe- 
.sus,  Corinth,  I'hilippi,  and  Thessalonica,  to  ask 
what  the  aiK>stles  had  orally  taught  concerning 
subordinationisni  or  modalism.  On  the  contrary, 
TertuUian,  in  whose  interest  it  certainly  lay  to 
argue  from  tradition,  in  his  work  De  prccscriptione, 
drew  all  his  arguments,  not  from  the  general  doc- 
trine of  his  church,  but  from  the  books  of  the 
Xew  Testament ;  and  Irena^us,  w  ho  actually  ad- 
■dressed  the  faithful  of  his  time  for  advice  to  Ephe- 
sus  and  Smyrna  on  the  one  side,  and  Rome  on  the 
other,  made  in  the  Easter  controversy  the  humili- 
ating experience,  that  the  apostolical  traditions  of 
those  congregations  contradicted  each  other.  A 
tradition  witn  the  true  characteristic  of  antiquitas 
—  that  is,  well-authenticated  connection  with  the 
.source  —  had  become  an  impossibility.  A  new 
characteristic  of  what  wa.s  true  tradition  had  to 
be  adopted,  namely,  tliat  of  unicersilas ;  tiiat  is, 
universal  acceptance  throughout  the  church.  But 
even  thus  difficulties  arose.  Cyprian,  who  in- 
vented the  theory  of  the  collected  episcopacy  as  the 
true  rejiresentative  of  the  churcli,  could  not  agree 
with  liis  brother  bishop  of  Uome  concerning  the 
validity  of  heretical  liapti-sm,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  dangerous  proposition  that  tradition  without 
truth  was  only  an  old  error.  For  a  long  time 
the  state  w  as  one  of  transition,  fermentation,  and 
confusion. 

L'nder  these  circum.stances  the  Arian  contro- 
ver.sy  came  to  exercise  a  decided  influence.  Quite 
otherwise  than  during  the  previous  contest  with 
(iiiostic-ism,  the  orthodox  theologj'  had  now  to 
eneonnt<.'r  an  adversary,  who.  like  her.self,  stood 
on  biblical  gro\ind.  The  question  wa.s  not  now  of 
excluding  some  apparently  I'a^jan  element.  The 
whole  controversy  lay  fully  « ithin  the  pale  of 
Christianity  :  it  was  essentially  exegetical.  But 
in  exegetical  respect  the  orthodox  theologians  were 
not  the  proper  match  for  the  Arians,  and  they 
were  conseijuently  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  tra- 
tlition.  It  was,  indeed,  liy  claiming  to  be  jiossessed 
of  the  true  ancient  interj-retation  of  certain  pas- 
.sa:.;ts  of  Kcriptme,  that  (hi-  orthodox  succeeded  in 
ovtMilirowing  .\rius  at  Xie;ia  ;  ami  doctrinal  triir 
dilion  was  thus  introduced  under  the  guise  of  exe- 
getical tradition.  But  the  mask  was  scmn  thrown 
olT.  In  the  East  the  doctrine  of  a  secret  apogtoli- 
<;al  traililion,  from  which  the  master  theologians 
drew  their  wisdom,  was  first  develoi>ed  by  rlie  tliree 
<  'appa<Iocians.  ISiusil  the  (ireat  says  in  a  pus.tage, 
/><•  S/iirilu  Sanctn,  21  (which,  however,  is  much  con- 
lesteil),  that  Christian  theology  is  derived  partly 
Iriim  .Scripture,  ami  partly  from  a  secret  apostoli- 
<-.il  tradition,  both  nf  which  hav<.'  e<|ual  aulliority; 
an<l  on  the  basis  of  thi.s  pro|M)silion  he  develops 
his  iloctrine  of  the  Holy  S|iiril.  In  the  West  it 
was  Vincentius  of  I.inniim  who  gave  the  final 
<lelinilioii  of  the  idea  of  true  tradition.  In  his 
Commoiiiloriiim  t)ccnrs  th<!  famous  passage.  Ma;/- 
nojure  ciininiliim  ml,  ul  id  Ifticamii.i,  </iinit  iiliii/iif, 
</ii(«/  urm/iir,  ijiioil  til)  Dmitihua  rrrililum  ent  ("  we 
unist  be  sure  that  we  hold  that  which  has  ueen 
believed  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all"). 


However  aptly  the  rules  of  the  Commouilorium 
were  formulated,  they  would,  nevertheless,  hardly 
have  been  able  to  take  hold  of  the  course  of  the 
development,  if  the  idea  whose  practical  organ 
they  were  had  not  happened  to  find  another  and 
most  potent  agency.  But,  such  as  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances were,  the  tradition  found  in  the  cscu- 
menical  councils,  not  only  a  natural  ally,  but  its 
necessary  organ,  .\fter  the  Council  of  Niciea 
(3J5),  all  duly  convened  synods  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  Act.s  XV.  2.S,  considered  as  standing 
under  the  innnediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  inspired :  their  decrees  were  infallible.  But 
as  the  uiiiiirxilim,  that  is  the  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  church,  was  the  only  guaranty  of 
their  infallibility,  they  apjieared  as  the  true  twin- 
brother  of  the  tradition  :  indeed,  their  true  object 
was  to  manufacture  tradition.  Xo  wonder,  then, 
that  the  seventh  ceciimenical  council  (Xica;a,  787) 
laid  its  anathema  on  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
reject  the  tradition  of  the  church,  be  it  oral  or 
written  tradition ;  and  the  next  councils  rejieated 
the  condemnation.  From  that  moment,  tradi- 
tion, so  to  speak,  flooded  the  church,  carrying 
along  with  it  every  thing,  —  dogmas,  constitu- 
tions, etc.  Theoretically  Scripture  and  tradition 
were  co-ordinated.  But  practically  it  is  generally 
the  case,  when  two  jirinciples  are  placed  in  co- 
ordination to  each  other,  that  one  of  them  gains 
the  ascendency ;  and  before  long  even  the  most 
prominent  theologians  began  to  argue  exclusively 
from  tradition,  referring  to  Scripture  only  in  order 
to  find  confirmatory  pas.sages.  All  original  pro- 
ductivity ceased,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  com- 
piler's industry,  digging  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  councils,  and  trusting  itself  to 
do  nothing  above  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the 
materials.  In  the  East  this  whole  movement 
reached  its  consummation  in  John  of  Damascus. 
In  the  West  it  was  still  continued  for  several 
centuries  on  account  of  a  somewhat  different  idea 
of  inspiration,  accoidii^g  to  which,  not  only  the 
Fathers  and  the  oecumenical  councils  were  in- 
spired, but  also  the  I'ojie  and  the  great  doctors, 
and  the  mystics  and  the  monks,  in  short,  the 
whole  church.  Abelard's  Sic  el  uoii  fell  flat  to 
the  ground,  with  no  more  effect  in  the  West 
than  the  works  of  Stephanus  Gobarns  in  the 
East;  and  .-is  all  who  felt  the  need  of  reform,  and 
practically  worked  for  it,  —  the  Wahlenses,  the 
Wiclitites,  tlie  Ilu.ssite.s,  etc., —  naturally  turned 
to  Scripture,  (lie  Bible  received  from  the  church, 
which  had  its  foundation  on  tradition,  the  name 
of  the  "book  of  heretics." 

After  centuries  of  slow  growth,  the  new  form 
of  the  conception  of  tradition  became  visible  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  between 
Xicholasof  Cnsa,  as  representative  of  the  Council 
of  Ba.s<-I,  and  the  lln.ssites,  H:i;J-.V_>.  What  (ier- 
son  in  llUl,  in  discussing  the  Immucnialc  Concep- 
tion dogma,  had  said  with  some  canlionsness  and 
reserve,  —  that  the  Holy  .Spirit  might  communi- 
cate to  later  teachers  much  which  had  remained 
unknown  to  the  earlier,  —  was  now  repeated  by 
Xicholas  of  Cnsa  with  rudeness  and  cynicism,  in 
arguing  for  tin;  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eonl's  Supjier. 
'I'he  church,  he  argued,  was  not  liouiul  by  tlie  let- 
ter of  the  Bible:  on  the  contrary,  the  scriptural 
text  could  und  should  be  variously  interpreted 
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according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
plication. But  who  was  to  decide  on  such  a 
question?  Tlie  Pope.  Tlie  uuiveri^aliti/ of  tradi- 
tion, estalilislied  by  the  complete  representation 
of  the  church  in  the  oecumenical  councils,  was 
superseded  by  its  unity,  enforced  by  the  verdict 
of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  This  conception,  however, 
did  not  api)ear  fully  developed  until  after  the 
breach  between  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  and 
the  Reformation  liad  taiceu  place.  Luther's  oppo- 
sition to  tradition  became  one  of  principle  as 
early  as  l.")20,  and  in  1522  he  declared  that  tradi- 
tion could  be  tolerated  only  so  far  as  it  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Scripture.  Over  against 
this  principle  of  Scripture  being  the  liighest,  the 
absolute  authority,  wliich  was  carried  out  with 
Btill  greater  rigorousness  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  Council  of  Trent  placed  the  declaration  (April 
8,  15-10),  that  there  were  two  sources  of  Christian 
knowledge,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  that  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  had  to  be  regulated 
by  tradition  ;  which,  however,  simply  meant  the 
Pope.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Martin  Chemnitz  (^Examen  concilii  tri- 
dentini,  1565-73),  and  Bellarmin  (Z)e  verba  Dei, 
1581).  Within  the  Protestant  camp,  however, 
various  movements  have  been  made  in  favor  of 
tradition,  —  by  Lessing,  Delbriick,  and  Daniel  in 
Germany :  by  Pusey  and  the  Tractarians  in  Eng- 
land ;   and  by  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  in  Denmark. 

Lit. — J.\C0BI :  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  d.  Tradi- 
tion u.  heiliijen  Schrifi,  Berlin,  1847;  HoltZaManx: 
Kanon  u.  Tradition,  Ludwigsb.,  1859;  Tanner: 
Das  katltol.  Traditions-  und  prot.  Schriflprincipip, 
Lucerni".  1S(;_>.  HEISRICH  HOLTZMANN. 

TRADITORES.     See  Lapsed,  The. 

TRADUCIANISM.     See  Creatiosjsm. 

TRAJAN  (Marcus  Ulypius  Trajanus),  emperor 
of  Rome  (!).S-117),  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  sincere,  mild, 
even  benevolent  character.  Xevertheless,  he  was 
the  emperor  who  issued  a  decree  against  the 
Christians.  He  made  persecution  of  Christianity 
legal.  The  occasion  was  the  appointment  of  the 
younger  Pliny  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  In  the 
East,  Christianity  numbered  mauy  more  adhe- 
rents than  in  the  West.  In  the  great  cities,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians ; 
and  the  Pagan  temples  began  to  be  left  empty  and 
almost  desolate.  Pliny  noticed  it  with  alarm, 
and  in  lack  of  any  thing  better  he  determined 
to  apply  the  laws  against  secret  societies  to  the 
case.  But  tlie  accusations  were  so  numerous, 
and  the  results  of  the  legal  proceedings  so  unsafe 
isfactory,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  address  the  em- 
peror himself  for  instruction.  Trajan's  answer 
is  very  characteristic.  It  forbids  to  search  after 
suspected  persons,  to  pay  any  regard  to  anony- 
mous accusations,  etc.,  and  it  grants  full  forgive- 
ness to  those  who  repent  and  abjure ;  but  it  also 
authorizes  the  punisiiment  of  such  as  are  con- 
victed and  will  not  retract.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  rescript,  the  general  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  very  insecure,  not  to  say  dangerous. 
Among  those  who  actually  suffered  martyrdom 
were  Simeon  of  Jerusalem,  and  Ignatius  of  Anti- 
och.  See  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  book  x.  (Bohn's 
ed..  Lond..  187.S).  and  liis  panegvric  of  Trajan. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM  JN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND.    Towards  tlie  end  of  tlie  last  century  and 


the  beginning  of  this,  a  strong  re-action  took-  place 
against  materialism.  As  philosophy,  it  began  iu 
Germany.  Voltaire  brouglit  from  London  to  Paris 
the  ideas  of  Hume.  From  Paris  they  went  with 
him  to  the  court  of  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia, 
and  became  ruling  principles  of  thought.  Kant 
subjected  them  to  searching  analysis  in  his  famous 
work,  the  Krilik  of  Pure  Ilea/on,  published  in 
1771,  and  became  the  leader  in  a  great  pliilosophi- 
cal  reform.  Materialism  took  no  deep  root  in 
tlie  German  mind.  The  great  names  in  German 
idealism  are  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ; 
and  the  sequence  of  their  doctrine,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  conveyed  in  very  few  words,  is  as  follows : 
Kant  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind; 
Fichte  imparted  reality  to  the  idea  of  the  liunian 
jierson ;  Schelling  combined  the  inward  and  the 
outward  by  supposing  an  Absolute,  which  he  called 
reason ;  Hegel  transformed  w  hat  was  to  him  the 
unsubstantial  reason  into  a  being,  thus  complet- 
ing, as  is  claimed,  the  fundamental  "categories  " 
of  Kant.  The  word  "transcendentalism"  is  of 
Kantian  origin.  It  means  that  which  is  valid 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  senses,  though  pres- 
ent to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind.  It  describes 
a  form  of  idealism.  In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stirling,  "  The  transcendental  philosophy  is  a 
philosophy  of  the  merely  speculative  pure  reason ; 
for  all  moral  practice,  so  far  as  it  involves  mo- 
tive, refers  to  feeling,  and  feeling  is  always  of 
empirical  origin."  Again:  "I  call  all  cognition 
transcendental  which  is  occupied  not  so  much  with 
objects  as  with  the  process  by  which  we  come  to 
know  them,  in  so  far  as  that  process  has  an  a  priori 
element.  A  system  of  such  elements  would  be  a 
transcendental  philosophy." 

In  France,  materialism  was  represented  by 
Condillac,  Cabauis  (author  of  the  saying  that 
"brain  secretes  thought,  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile  "),  and  others ;  idealism,  by  Maine  de  Biran, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and  othei"s. 

In  England,  not  to  mention  the  poets,  who  are 
always  idealists,  Coleridge  reflected  Schelling; 
and  Carlyle,  Goethe  and  Richter.  The  ^liV/.<  to 
Rijh'ction  and  Friend,  of  Coleridge,  were  early  re- 
printed iu  this  country.  The  writings  of  Carlyle 
—  articles,  reviews,  essays  (produced  from  1827 
onward).  Signs  of  the  Times,  Characteristics,  later. 
Sartor  Resartus  —  were  eagerlj-  read  in  American 
editions.  So  far  as  this  goes,  transcendentalism 
in  this  countrj'  was  of  foreign  extraction,  an 
invasion  of  the  German  intellect;  though  it  doubt- 
less had  roots  and  a  character  of  its  own,  being 
derived  from  the  same  general  impulse,  but  shaped 
by  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  New  England,  materialism  was  abroad, 
sometimes  implicitly,  sometimes  by  formal  state- 
ment. Unitarianism,  itself  a  protest,  on  the 
ground  of  common  sense,  against  "  Orthodoxy  " 
and  "  Evangelicalism,"  was  infected  witii  the 
metaphysics  of  John  Locke.  It  was  a  system  of 
rationalism,  prosaic,  unimaginative,  critical,  sus- 
picious of  ideal  elements  and  manifestations.  Its 
teaching  was  didactic,  its  worship  was  uninspir- 
ing, its  interpretations  of  Scripture  were  literal 
in  the  extreme.  It  was,  in  tlie  main,  a  negative 
system,  its  forms  mechanical,  its  beliefs  tradi- 
tional, its  associations  conventional.  It  was  des- 
titute of  genius.  The  elder  men,  like  Channing 
and  Lowell,  retained  the  sentiments  of  piety  which 
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they  had  brought  with  tliem  from  the  fuitli  tliey 
had  left ;  but  the  new  society  did  uot  sliare  the 
original  entiiusiiism.  A  spirit  of  individualism 
was  ill  the  air,  running  ofca.-ioiially  into  deism 
and  atiieism.  In  Ib'i'J  Abner  KiieehinJ  founded 
'/■/(*■  Im-eadyalor:  in  1S30  he  was  prosecuted  for 
blasphemy.  There  was  {jreat  interest  in  clairvoy- 
ance, mesmerism,  and  kindred  doctrines.  .\s 
early  as  1S24  F.  H.  Hedge  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  (in  the  Chrintian  Examiner  for  Xoveniber) 
against  the  materialism  implied  in  phrenology, 
winch  even  then  was  getting  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  There  was  a  rage  for  the  exiwsi- 
tions  of  Gall.  The  popular  lectures  of  Spurzlieim 
were  attended  by  crowds.  Later,  Combe's  book 
on  the  Coimlilulion  of  Man  was  hailed  as  a  gosjiel. 
Regeneration  by  bread  was  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  Graham.  Every  kind  of  inedicanient 
was  called  in  to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  this  juncture,  idealism  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  protest  against  the  drift  of  the  time  towards 
animalism  and  externalism.     The  soil  was  pre- 

fiared  by  orthodox  mystics,  who  proclaimed  "  the 
ife  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  "  by  the  spiritu- 
alism taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards ;  by  the 
Reformed  t^uakei-s,  with  their  doctrine  of  an  all- 
sutlicing  •'  Inner  Light; "  by  the  traditions  of  .Vbby 
Hutchinson,  Mary  Dwyer,  and  the  apostles  of 
soul-freedom.  Not  that  the  positions  taken  by 
these  men  and  women  were  the  same  as  those 
assumed  by  the  traiiscendcntalists.  They  were 
not :  they  were  quite  different.  Indeed,  they 
were  precisely  opposite;  for  these  all  recognized 
some  supernatural  authority,  whereas  the  tran- 
scendental ists  iis  a  class  were  pure  "naturalists," 
believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  individual  soul; 
but  they  looked  only  at  apparent  results,  disre- 
garding adjacent  beliefs.  The  leaders  were  young 
men,  almost  without  exception,  educated  for  the 
ministry.  Unitarians,  inenibers  of  the  best  class 
in  society,  elocpient  speakers  and  talkers,  scholars, 
men  of  liberal  culture,  outspoken  in  the  declara- 
tion of  their  opinions.  Of  these  Ralph  Waldo 
Emer-son  was  chief,  most  seraphic  and  persuasive, 
most  uucoMipromising,  too,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
action.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  183:2,  from 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  "  comniunion-.service," 
which  he  regarded  as  a  spiritual  rite,  and  was 
willing  to  continue  as  such,  not  ;is  an  ordinance 
im|)Osed  by  church  or  Scrijiture.  Latt-r,  he  was 
unwilling  to  olTir  jiublic  jmiyer,  and  retired  from 
the  pulpit  allo:<<'thi'r,  making  the  .secular  platform 
his  sole  visible  clivation  aliove  the  multitude, — 
an  elevation  uot  of  authority,  but  of  convenience. 
A  few  young  men  gathered  round  him.  In  .Sep- 
tember of  l.s;5li,  on  th(!  day  of  the  celebration  of 
the  foundation  of  Il.'irvard  College,  four  iiersons 
—  Emerson,  Hedge,  Ripley,  and  Putnam  —  met 
togetlier  in  Cambridge,  and,  after  discussing  the 
theological  and  eeolesituHtical  situation,  agreed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  a  few  like-minded  men,  with  a 
view  to  streiigtlii'n  each  other  in  their  opposition 
to  the  old  way,  and  see  what  could  lie  done  to 
inaugurate  a  belter.  At  a  prc^limiimiy  meeting 
at  the  house  of  George  Ripley,  in  Ruston,  there 
were  present  Emerson,  Hedge,  Alcott,  liartol, 
IJrownson,  Hartlett  (a  young  tutor  at  Cambridge). 
Then  and  there  it  Win  resolved,  on  invitation  of 
Emerson,  to  hold  a  convention  at  his  hou.se  in 
Concord  during  that  same  mouth  of  September. 


I  Invitations  were  sent  to  as  many  as  were  known 
'  or  supjMjsed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
!  of  the  meeting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  came, 
I  among  them,  \V.  H.  Channing,  .1.  8.  bwight, 
I  J.  F.  Clarke,  Ephraiin  I'eabody,  Chandler  Rob- 
I  bins,  George  P.  Bradford,  Mrs.  .Samuel  Ripley, 
j  Margaret  Fuller,  ElizalM-th  I'eabody,  perhaps 
I  Theodore  Parker.  Convers  Francis  and  Caleb 
;  Stetson  were  the  only  men  of  the  older  generation 
'  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  movement. 
'  Dr.  Channing  was  in  sympathy  with  its  general 
aims,  but  did  not  show  him.selt.  His  contempo- 
raries either  did  not  appear,  or  immediately  with- 
drew. The  public  got  intelligence  of  the  Concord 
meeting,  and  gave  to  the  little  fellowship  the 
'  name  of  the  "  Transcendental  Club,"  why,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover;  for  a  vlnb  it  was  not  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation, there  were  no  officers,  there  was  no  stated 
time  or  place  of  assembling,  there  were  no  topics 
for  discussion:  in  fact,  there  appears  no  good  rea- 
son for  calling  it  "transcendental,"  unless  that 
term  was  suppcsed  to  carry  with  it  ridicule  or 
opprobrium.  The  meetings  were  fitful,  and  hasti- 
ly pre-arranged.  In  ten  years  there  were  scarcely 
more  than  as  many  convocations.  Some  members 
remained  in  the  church,  attempting  to  combine 
transcendental  ideas  w  itli  ecclesiastical  forms  : 
others  left  the  church  for  other  vocations.  Each 
followed  the  leading  of  the  individual  disposition. 
The  short  lived  Dial  a.ud  the  shorter  lived  Mufsa- 
clttisells  Quarterly  were  results  of  the  "transcen- 
dental "  spirit. 

At  the  time  when  the  transcendental  movement 
was  at  its  height,  the  atmosphere  of  New  England 
was  filled  with  projects  ot  reform.  Every  kind 
of  innovation  on  existing  social  arrangements  had 
its  advocate,  its  newspaper,  its  meetings,  its  con- 
vention. Temperance,  non-resistance,  woman's 
rights,  antislavery,  peace,  claimed  attention  from 
those  concerned  for  the  progress  ot  mankind. 
Some  of  these  projects  were  wild,  visionai-j-,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  cool  observers,  grotesque.  It  is 
uot  unlikely  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 
same  impulse  which  produced  transcendentalism, 
though  the  historical  and  logical  connection  has 
not  been  discovered.  That  a  large  part  of  the 
ridicule  which  was  vented  on  the  traiiscendental- 
ists  was  owing  to  their  presumed  alliliatiun  with 
these  summary  iconoclasts  is  more  than  probable. 
Nor  was  such  a  iiresumplion  unreasonable;  for 
the  transceiideiitalists  not  merely  took  no  pains 
to  correct  the  impression,  but  rather  gave  it  en- 
couragement. In  ItSlO  The  Friends  of  I'niver- 
sal  Progress  held  conventions  in  Chardon  Street. 
Emerson,  who  was  present,  gave  an  account  of 
the  meetings  in  the  Dial.     He  wrote:  — 

"Tim  shiKuhirily  nnil  latitude  of  tlie  KiiiiiinonM 
ilrew  loKiMlier  (rniii  all  parl«  of  New  KukIuiuI  ami 
also  (nini  Iln'  .Miilille  States,  men  of  everv  simile  iiC 
ii|iinic>n,  triiin  llie  striiiteHt  i>rllii>dii\.v  to  the  uililest 
heresy,  anil  many  ihtsiiiih  nlmsi'  >  hnrch  wasachun  h 
o(  iini'  nii'inlier  mily.  A  great  variety  of  ilinleet  and 
iif  eiistiune  W'liM  niitii'ed.  .\  );rriit  ileal  of  eiiiifUHlnii, 
ecienlrirlty,  ami  freak  ap|H'»reil,  iw  well  as  of  zral 
ami  I'lilliUNiaxin.  .  .  .  Mailmen,  iniid women,  nun 
Willi  lii'iirils,  DiinkerH,  MuK^leiiiniaiis,  ('oiniMiiiteni, 
(IrMiiiHTi*,  .VurnriauH,  Si-venili-diiv  lla|itlHt«,  (..liuikent, 
.MKiliiinnlslH,  Calviiiisis,  rnltariniin.  and  iihtloHib 
plierH,  all  eaine  mieri'silvely  to  lln>  top,  uml  hi'I/i'iI 
their  niunient,  if  mil  tlii'ir  /kmii',  wherein  to  eliiile,  or 
pru),  ur  preach,  urprulviit.  .  .  .  U  ihurc  was  uut  ixu- 
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liamentary  order,  there  was  life,  and  the  assurance 
of  that  constitutional  love  for  religion  and  reli^ous 
liberty  which  in  all  periods  characterizes  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  America.  .  .  .  These  men 
and  women  were  in  search  of  something  better  and 
more  satisfying  than  a  vote  or  a  definition." 

Emerson's  lecture  ou  Man  the  Reformer  was  an 
eloquent  arraignment  of  society.  •'  One  day  all 
men  will  be  lovers,  and  every  calamity  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  universal  sunshine."  Jn  his  lec- 
ture on  The  Times,  delivered  the  same  year  (1S41), 
he  says, — 

"These  reformers  are  our  contemporaries;  they 
are  ourselves,  our  own  light  and  sight  and  con- 
science; they  only  name  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  us  and  the  vicious  institutions  which  they 
go  to  rectify.  .  .  .  The  reforms  have  their  high  origin 
in  an  ideal  justice;  but  they  do  not  retain  the  putity 
of  an  idea.  .  .  .  The  reforming  movement  is  sacred 
in  its  origin;  in  its  management  and  details,  timid 
and  profane.  These  benefactors  hope  to  raise  man  i 
by  improving  his  circumstances:  by  combination  of 
that  which  is  dead,  they  hope  to  make  something 
alive.  In  vain.  By  new  infusions,  alone,  of  the  spirit 
by  which  he  is  made  and  directed,  can  he  be  remade 
aiid  re-enforced." 

But  the  general  public  took  no  notice  of  the  | 
distinction  between  regeneration  and  reform : 
the  great  body  of  transcendentalists  did  not,  as 
the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm  bore  witness. 
The  interest  of  the  transcendentalists  in  reform- 
ers was,  in  part  at  lea.st,  due  to  the  principle  of 
sympathy,  which  made  them  desirous  of  extending 
to  others  the  liberty  they  claimed  for  themselves, 
—  a  feeling  that  may  have  led  them  to  extremes 
in  the  direction  of  promiscuousness  of  advocacy, 
but  saved  them  from  practical  license. 

The  moral  tendencies  of  transcendentalism 
were  what  might  have  been  expected  from  in- 
dividualism. But  the  theories  were  bolder  than 
the  actions.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  Self- 
Reliance,  said, — 

"  I  would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  doorpost, 
Wltim.  I  hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than  whim  at 
last,  but  we  cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation. 
.  .  .  The  idlest  revery,  the  faintest  native  emotion, 
command  my  curiosity  and  respect." 

Yet  no  loftier,  purer  man  ever  lived  than  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Certain  theoretical  implications 
may  have,  to  vulgar  eyes,  looked  towards  "free 
love ;  "  but  their  authors  were  men  of  cleanest 
life. 

In  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might 
be  a  sublimated  theist :  he  was  not,  in  any  ac- 
cepted sense,  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  no 
devil,  in  no  hell,  in  no  evil,  in  no  dualism  of  any 
kind,  in  no  spiritual  authority,  in  no  Saviour,  in 
no  church.  He  was  humanitarian  and  optimist. 
His  faith  had  no  backward  look :  its  essence  was 
aspiration,  not  contrition.  His  regard  was  fixed 
on  the  individual  soul.  Very  remarkable  was 
his  confidence  in  nature,  in  natural  jwwers  and 
capabilities,  in  the  results  of  obedience  to  natural 
law,  in  spontaneity,  inipul.se,  unfolding,  growth. 
His  love  of  childhood,  flowers,  landscape,  w.is  pro- 
verbial. Emerson  called  transcendentalism  an 
"excess  of  faith."  But  the  faith  was  in  human 
nature  as  a  possible  realization  of  the  divine. 

At  present  there  is  a  vehement  re-action  against 
transcendentalism,  partly  from  the  quarter  of 
the  materialists,  and  partly  from  the  quarter  of  the 
supematuralists.    But,  except  for  a  few  local  and 


incidental  extravagances,  its  influence  was  noble, 
and  the  idealism  which  was  the  essence  of  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  belief.  As  one 
form  of  the  great  intuitive  school  of  philosophy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  seen  its  best  days ;  but  its  elements 
will  render  vital  other  faiths,  which  will  endure 
when  it  is  forgotten.  [O.  B.  Frothixgham  : 
Trunscendentalism  in  New  Enyland,  a  lii.itorii, 
Xew  York,  1S7G.]  o.  li.  frothix(;h.\m." 

TRANSFIGURATION  (Matt.  xvii.  1-13:  Mark 
ix.  2-13:  Luke  ix.  28-30).  The  transfiguration 
is  that  extraordinary  episode  in  Christ's  earthly 
life  which  anticipated  his  future  state  of  glory 
just  before  he  entered  the  path  of  suffeiing,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  prediction  (comp.  Matt.  xvi. 
21-28;  Mark  viii.  31-38;  Luke  ix.  21-27).  It 
marks  the  culminating  point  in  his  public  minis- 
try, and  stands  midway  between  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
It  is  recorded,  with  slight  variations,  by  all  the 
evangelists  except  John,  who  omits  this,  and  many 
other  events  and  miracles,  as  being  already  known 
from  the  popular  gospel  tradition.  It  is  also 
alluded  to  long  afterwards  by  Peter,  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  transcendent  majesty  of  the  scene 
(2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

1.  The  place  mentioned  by  the  synoptists  is 
"  an  high  mountain  "  (opo;  r^iy^.w).  Peter  calls  it 
"  the  holy  mountain  "  (h  ru  bpu  rC,  dyiu,  2  Pet.  i 
18),  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  well 
knowni,  and  had  acquired  a  halo  of  glory  from 
the  event.  The  Lord  was  wont  to  withdraw  to 
a  mountain  for  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xxi. 
37 ;  John  vi.  15) ;  and  several  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  revelation,  from  the  legis- 
lation on  Mount  Sinai  to  the  ascension  from 
Mount  Olivet,  took  place  on  mountains.  But  the 
particular  mount  of  transfiguration  is  in  dispute. 
Three  mountains  have  been  named. 

(n)  Mount  Olivet.  This  rests  on  the  earliest 
tradition  (in  the  Iliner.  Burdig.,  A.D.  333),  but  is 
inconsistent  with  the  context,  as  Christ  was  in 
Galilee  before  and  after  the  event,  and  a  journey 
to  Judaea  in  the  intervening  time  could  not  have 
been  left  unnoticed.  The  mountain  must  be 
sought  in  the  province  of  Galilee. 

(/()  Mount  Tabor  (the  'IraSipiov  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Jebel  et-Tar  of  the  ArabsV  an  isolated, 
beautiful  dome-shaped  mountain,  wholly  of  lime- 
stone, on  the  southern  border  of  Galilee,  on  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea."  Owing  to  its  isolation,  it  looks 
twice  as  large  as  it  really  is.  It  rises  gracefully, 
like  a  truncated  cone  or  hemisphere,  from  the 
plain.  It  is  six  or  eight  miles  east  of  Xazareth, 
and  can  be  easily  ascended,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, in  an  hour.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Judg.  iv.  6, 11,  viii.  18;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18),  though  nowhere  in  the  Xew. 
The  tradition  that  Tabor  is  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration dates  from  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  gained  almost  universal  acceptance. 
It  gave  rise  to  "the  building  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries on  tlie  summit  of  Tabor  which  should 
correspond  to  the  three  tents  which  Peter  desired 


>  According  to  Riticr  {vol.  ii.  p.  311,  Eng.  ed.).  Tabor  is 
1,750  Pariii  feet  above  the  sea.  According  to  Trietram  (I-»nd 
.  of  lerael,  2d  cd.,  p.  135.  and  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  2d 
i  ed.,  p.  232),  it  la  1,400  feet  from  the  ba8«,  and  the  baec  about 
1  50U  above  the  eca. 
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to  build,  —  one  for  his  Ix)rd,  one  for  Moses,  one 
for  Klijah,  forgeltinj»  himself  and  the  two  other 
disciples,  ;uid  '•  not  knowing  what  he  said,"  in  his 
dreamy  state  of  mind.  It  also  gave  the  name 
Td  Oa.iupiov  to  the  festival  of  the  transtignration 
in  the  (Jreek  Church.  There  is  a  [>oelic  fitness 
in  this  tradition.  No  mountain  in  I'alestine  was 
by  nature  better  suited  for  tlie  event  than  Tabor. 
It  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  aiid 
commands  from  its  flattened  summit  one  of  the 
finest  views  over  many  historic  .scenes  of  sacred 
history,  —  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and  Mount  Car- 
mel  in  the  west,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  Mount 
Lebanon  in  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Moab 
and  H:)shan  in  the  ea-st  beyond  the  .Jordan,  and 
the  Little  Ilermon  and  Gilboa,  where  Jonathan 
fell,  and  the  plain  of  E.sdraelon,  the  hi.storical 
battle-lield  of  Palestine,  in  the  south.  For  its 
central  location  and  view,  it  may  be  called  tiie 
Kigi  of  Palestine. 

But  two  arCTiments  may  be  urged  against 
this  view,  whicli  make  it  at  least  very  douotful. 
(1)  The  fact  that  the  summit  of  Tabor  was 
occupied  by  a  city  with  suburbs  of  the  same  name 
(1  Chron.  vi.  77),  and  wa-s  employed  without  inter- 
mission, between  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
(218  B.C.)  and  the  <lestruction  of  .Jerusalem  (A.D. 
70),  as  a  fortification,  and  hence  unfit  for  quiet 
seclusion  and  meditation.  See  Polybiu.s,  V.  70,  6 ; 
Josephu.s,  Ant.,  XIV.  6,  3 ;  Belt.  Jud.,  I.  8,  7,  II. 
20,  6,  IV.  1,  8.  (2)  The  time  of  the  tran.sfigura- 
tion,  which  occurred  only  "six  days "  (jie9'  vi'ii'o^  ii, 
Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2;  or,  more  indefinitely, 
uoci  fi/iipat  onTu,  Luke  ix.  28)  after  the  confession 
of  Peter  at  Cae.sarea  Philippi.  After  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  healing  of  the  lunatic,  it  is 
said  that  .Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  (Matt.  xvii. 
21;  Mark  ix.  3.'5),  anil  thence  to  .Jerusalem.  Now, 
it  is  barely  posslMe,  but  not  at  all  probable,  that 
he  .should  in  a  few  days  have  gone  from  Cfesarea 
Philippi  to  Mount  Tabor,  passing  Capernaum  nn 
the  way,  and  gone  back  from  Alount  Tabnr  to 
Capernaum.  l)r.  Laiige  {Cmnmenlanj  on  .\f(ill. 
xvii.  1,  p.  300,  Amer.  ed.)  remarks,  "that  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  tliat  Christ  should  so 
suddenly  have  left  his  retreat  in  the  liighlands 
of  Gaulonitis,  and  tr.ansferred  the  scene  of  one  of 
his  most  secret  revelations  to  Galilee,  where  he 
was  everywhere  persecuted." 

(c)  Mount  Hermon  (now  called  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  i.e.,  "the  cliief  mountain"),  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Lel)anon  range,  and  the  Mont  Itlanc 
of  Palestine.  It  ri.ses  in  three  summits  very 
majestically  to  a  heiglit  of  ten  thousaml  feet 
above  the  Sledilerranean,  is  covereil  with  eternal 
snow,  anrl  is  visible  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction.  It  can  bo  seen  from  Geri/.im  and  Tabor, 
from  L)ama.scus,  from  the  northern  heights  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon  and  Lebanon,  and  the  plain 
of  Ctelcsyria.  Moses  could  sec  it  from  the  top  of 
Pisgah  m  Moab,  wIh'II  "the  Lonl  showed  him 
all  the  land  of  fJilead  unto  I)an"(l)euf.  xxxiv.  1). 
It  reaches  down  to  the  northern  borders  of  (iali- 
lee.  Cfesarea  Philippi,  or  Hanias,  lies  at  its  base. 
The  way  from  Banias  to  l)ama.sous  leads  over  it, 
and  presents  magnificent  views.  In  favor  of  Her- 
mon as  the  mountain  of  transfiguration  are,  (1) 
its  location  at  the  very  place  where  Christ  w;us  a 
few  days  before,  and  {-)  its  retirement  from  the 
busy  crowd.  "There  arc  .several  retired  platforms 
44-III 


on  Mount  Ilermon,"  says  Tristram,  "  behind  the 
last  recess  of  Palestine,  where  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  may  have  occurred,  with  the  disci- 
|>les  '  apart  by  themselves.' "  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  event,  as  well  as  the  confe.ssion  of  Peter, 
and  Chrisfs  great  prophecy  concerning  his  church, 
which  the  powers  of  Hades  cannot  overthrow, 
should  be  attached  to  the  border-region  between 
the  .Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  as  indicating  the  point 
where  tlie  gospel  left  Palestine  to  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  whole  world.  The  leading  modern 
writers  on  Palestine  have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Ilermon,  and  against  Tabor.  So  Hitter:  Compara- 
tive Gengraphii  of  Palestine,  ii.  312,  Kng.  trans. ; 
Robinson  :  Biblical  ne.':earches,  vol.  ii.  330,  358 
(Amer.  ed.),  and  his  Phi/sical  Geoyraphtj  of  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  20;  Stanlev  :  Sinai  anil  Palestine,  p.  351, 
Kng.  ed.  of  1808  ;  'Trench  :  Studies  in  the  Gospels, 
p.  192;  Tristram:  Topnrjraphij  of  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  233;  Keim  :  Gesch.  Jesu,  ii.  585. 

2.  The  lime  of  tlie  transfiguration.  It  probably 
took  place  in  the  night ;  because  it  could  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  in  daylight,  and  Jesus 
usually  went  to  mountains  to  .spend  there  the 
night  in  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  xxi.  37,  xxii.  29; 
Matt.  xiv.  23,  24).  The  apostles  were  asleep,  and 
are  described  as  "heavy  with  .sleep,  yet  having 
remained  awake  "  during  the  act  of  transfigura- 
tion (^r/aav  (icjiapriiiivoi  {'irvifi,  diaypTiyopTiaavTer:  <if,  Luke 
ix.  32);  and  they  did  not  descend  till  the  next 
day  (Luke  ix.  37). 

3.  The  actors  and  witnesses.  Christ  was  the 
central  figure,  the  subject  of  the  transfiguration. 
Mo.ses  and  Elijah  appeared  from  the  heaveidy 
world  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Ti-sta- 
inent,  —  the  one  of  the  Law,  the  other  of  Pro])hecy, 
—  to  do  homage  to  Ilim  who  was  the  fulfilment 
of  both.  They  were  the  fittest  per.sons  to  witness 
this  anticipation  of  the  heavenly  glory,  both  on 
account  of  their  representative  character  and  their 
mysterious  departure  from  this  world.  Moses 
died  on  the  mountain,  as  the  ral)binical  tradition 
has  it,  "of  the  ki.sses  of  Jehovah,"  in  sight  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  world. 
Elijah  was  translated  alive  from  earth  to  heaven 
on  a  chariot  of  fire.  Both  had  endured,  like 
Christ,  a  forty-days' fast ;  both  had  been  on  the 
holy  mount  in  the  visions  of  God  ;  and  now  they 
appeared  on  earth  with  glorified  bodies,  "solenm- 
ly  to  consign  into  his  hands  once  and  for  all,  in 
a  symbolical  and  glorious  representation,  their 
delegated  and  exjiiring  power"  (.Mford). 

Among  the  aix)stles,  the  three  favorite  disciples 
were  the  sole  witnes.ses  of  the  scene,  !us  they  were 
also  of  the  raising  of  .(aims'  daughter,  and  of 
the  agony  of  Christ  in  (iethseniane.  Peter  allu<les 
to  the  event  in  his  Second  Epistle.  John,  the 
liosom-frienil  of  .lesus,  juobahly  had  in  view  this, 
among  other  manifestations  of  his  glory,  when 
he  testified,  "  We  behi'ld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  tin-  ratiier,  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  (.John  i.  11).  And  his  brother  James, 
as  the  protomartyr  among  (he  a|>ostles,  was  tin- 
first  to  follow  him  into  that  glorv  of  which  the 
transfiguration  was  a  f(ueta.sli>  ancl  n  sure  pledge. 

4.  The  rrrni  itself.  The  trans/itftirntion,  or 
transformation,  ciinsist4-d  in  a  visible  manifesta- 
tion and  effulgence  of  the  inner  glory  of  Chrisfs 
iierson,  accompanied  by  an  .'nidible  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring  biu  tu  l>e  the  Son  of  (iod,  with 
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whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The  expression 
used  by  Matthew  and  Mark  is  that  the  Lord  was 
metaiiiorjjliosed  (jieTi/iopfuOii).  Luke,  who  wrote  for 
Gentile  readei's,  avoids  this  expression,  and  simply 
states  '•  that  tlie  fasliion  of  his  countenance  was 
altered."  But  it  was  not  only  his  countenance 
which  shone  in  supernatural  splendor;  even  "his 
raiment  was  white  and  glistering."  Or  as  Mark, 
borrowing  one  image  from  nature,  and  another 
from  mau"s  art,  says,  it  '■  became  shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow,  such  as  no  fuller  on  eartli  c;ui 
whiten  them."  This  is  one  of  those  incidental 
jiicturesque  touches,  not  infrequent  in  Mark, 
which  betray  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
may  be  traced  to  a  communication  from  Peter 
(comp.  2  Pet.  i.  IS).  We  have  analogies  in 
Scripture  which  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 
When  Moses  returned  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  29-0.5),  which  circumstance  Hilary 
calls  a  figure  of  the  transfiguration.  Stephen's 
face,  in  view  of  his  martyrdom,  shone  like  the 
face  of  an  angel  (Acts  vi.  15).  The  human  coun- 
tenance is  often  lighted  upbyjoj';  and  the  peace 
and  blessedness  of  the  soid,  iu  moments  of  festive 
elevation,  shine  through  it  as  through  a  mirror. 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  the  transfiguration  was 
the  revelation  and  anticipation  of  his  future  state 
of  glory,  wliich  was  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
his  humanity  in  the  state  of  humiliation.  The 
cloud  which  overshadowed  him  was  bright,  or 
light-like,  luminous  (ournrii),  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  cloud  at  the  ascension,  or  the  clouds  of 
heaven  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxiv.  30;  Mark  xiii.  20;  Luke  xxi.  27),  and 
symbolized  the  presence  of  God  (Exod.  xiv.  19, 
six.  10;  Isa.  xix.  1;  Dan.  vii.  13). 

5.  Different  Explanations.  —  The  event  is  de- 
scribed as  a  vision  (upaua.  Matt.  xvii.  9).  This 
does  not  exclude  its  objective  reality :  it  only 
places  it  above  the  sphere  of  sense  and  ordinary 
consciousness.  It  was  partly  an  objective  appear- 
ance, partly  a  spiritual  vision.  The  apostles  saw 
the  scene  '•  in  spirit  (iv  7ncvfiar(,  as  distinct  from 
ivvoi;  comp.  Acts  x.  10;  1  Cor.  xiv.  1.5;  Rev.  i. 
10).  They  were  in  an  ecstatic  "state  of  super- 
natural clairvoyance,"  so  to  speak,  "lieavy  with 
sleep,"  yet  " keeping  themselves  awake  through- 
out." And  Peter  did  "not  know  what  he  said," 
being  only  half  conscious,  overaw  ed  w  ith  fear  and 
wonder,  delighted  so  as  to  hold  fast  this  goodly 
state,  yet  "sore  afraid." 

(n)  The  older  orthodox  commentators  and  di- 
vines describe  the  transfiguration  as  an  outward, 
visible  manifestation.  Some  suppose  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  appeared  in  their  own  bodies ;  others, 
that  Moses,  not  yet  having  risen,  assumed  a  for- 
eign body  resembling  his  former  body  (so  Aquinas). 

(6)  The  rationalists  resolve  the  transfiguration 
into  a  dream,  or  a  meeting  of  Jesus  with  two 
secret  disciples. 

(c)  Strauss  presents  it  a,s  a  pure  myth,  a  poetic 
imitation  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jloses  (Exod. 
xxiv.  1,  xxxiv.  29  ff.) ;  similarly  Keim,  who  draws 
a  minute  parallel  between  the  two  events. 

((/)  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  actual  occurrence, 
but  with  mythical  embellishments. 

(e)  Weiss:  a  real  but  spiritual  vision  of  the 
three  disciples. 

The   circumstantial   agreement   of    the    three 


evangelists  who  narrate  the  event,  the  definite 
chronological  date,  the  connection  w  ith  wliat  fol- 
lows, and  the  solemn  reference  to  it  by  Peter,  one 
of  its  witnesses  (2  Pet.  i.  16-lS),  as  well  as  the 
many  peculiar  traits  to  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  iu  the  transfiguiation  of  Moses,  refute  tlie 
mythical  hypothesis,  and  confirm  the  historical 
character  of  the  scene.  But  it  is  useless  to  in- 
dulge in  speculations  concerning  the  precise  form 
and  mode  of  a  supernatural  event. 

6.  Signijicance.  —  The  transfiguration  was,  as 
already  remarked,  a  visible  revelation  of  the  liid- 
deu  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ  iu  anticipation 
of  his  future  state  of  exaltation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  prophecy  of  the  future  glory  of  his  peojile 
after  the  resurrection,  when  our  mortal  boilies 
shall  be  conformed  to  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii. 
21).'  It  served  as  a  solemn  inauguration  of  the 
history  of  the  passion  and  final  consummation 
of  his  work  on  earth ;  for,  according  to  Luke's 
account,  the  t^odof  of  Christ  —  i.e.,  especially  his 
death,  the  great  mystery  of  the  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  "and  the  following  resurrection, 
and  return  to  the  Father  —  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation between  Jesus  and  the  two  visitors  from 
the  other  world.  The  event  bears  a  relation  to 
the  history  of  Christ's  suffering  similar  to  that 
of  his  baptism  in  the  River  Jordan  to  his  active 
ministry.  On  both  occasions  lie  was  brought 
into  contact  with  representatives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  strengthened  for  his  course  by  the 
solenm  approval  of  the  voice  from  heaven  declar- 
ing him  to  be  the  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father. 
The  transfiguration,  no  doubt,  confirmed  the 
faith  of  the  disciples,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
approaching  trial.  It  took  away  from  them,  as 
Leo  the  Great  says  (Senn.,  xciv.),  the  scandal  of 
the  cross.  It  furnishes  also  a  striking  proof  for 
the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments, 
for  personal  immortality,  and  the  mysterious  iu- 
tercommunion  of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds. 
Both  meet  in  Christ :  he  is  the  connecting  link 
between-  the  two  dispensations,  as  also  between 
earth  and  heaven,  between  tlie  kingdom  of  grace 
and  the  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  very  significant, 
tliat  at  the  end  of  the  scene  the  disciples  saw  no 
man  save  "Jesus  alone."  Jloses  and  Elijah,  tlie 
law  and  the  proiuise,  types  and  shadows,  pass 
away:  the  gospel,  the  fulfilment,  the  substance, 
Christ,  remains,  the  only  one  who  can  relieve  the 
misery  of  eartli,  and  glorify  our  natuie,  —  Christ 
all  in  all. 

7.  The  transfiguration  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  art  ever  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  man.  It  is  the  best  artistic  conmient 
on  this  supernatural  event.  The  picture  under 
that  name  was  the  last  work  of  Raphael,  and  was 
carried  after  his  coffin  at  his  burial,  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Rome.  lie  died  of  tliis  masterpiece, 
in  tlie  prime  of  early  manhood.  The  original 
is  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  has  been  multi- 
plied in  innumerable  copies.  It  rei>re.sents  Christ 
soaring  above  the  earth,  in  a  halo  of  glory ;  Moses 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  on  one  hand,  Elijah 
on  the  other;  the  three  disciples,  with  their  char- 
acteristic features,  at  their  feet,  gazing  in  a  half- 
dreamy  state  at  the  dazzling  liglit ;  and  beneatli 


1  Oreeoryl.  (J/»ro/iVi.xxxii.6):  "  In  tmniiflfniratione  quid 
aliud  quam  re^urrectionia  ultima  gloria  Dunciacur." 
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this  scene  of  celestial  peace  the  painter  repre- 
sents, in  startling  contrast,  the  suffering  of  the 
lunatic,  whose  healing  follows  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive. So  tlie  Christian  must  ever  descend  from 
the  heights  of  festive  joy  and  the  occasional  fore- 
taste of  heaven  to  the  "hard  work  of  daily  life, 
before  he  can  attain  to  final  rest  and  glory. 

Lit.  —  Comp.  the  Commentaries  on  Matt.  xvii. 
1-13  and  the  parallel  passages,  especially  in 
Laugk's  Mall/iew ;  Tuk.s-cii  :  Studies  in  the  Gos- 
pels, 1807;  Schakf:  Throuyh  Bible  Lands,  1878, 
pp.  332-335;  Keim  :  Gesch.  Jesu  v.  Xazara,  1871, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  585  sqq. ;  B.  Weiss  :  Leben  Jesu, 
1882,  vol.  II.,  3U-;322;  ami  other  works  on  the 
life  of  Christ  by  Xea.nder,  Laxge,  Pres- 
SENSE,  Farkar;  "and  the  art.  "  Verkliirung,"  by 
J.  Ilamberger,  in  llerzog  I.,  vol.  xvii.  72-82.  The 
transfiguration  is  the  subject  of  three  of  Bishop 
Hall's  Contemplations,  bk.  iv.  12, 13, 14.  The  last 
four  sermons  of  F.  W.  Kru.mmacher's  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  (German  ed.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  300-426)  are 
devoted  to  the  transfiguration,  and  are  highly 
poetical.  riiiLip  schaff. 

TRANSMIGRATION  of  souls  from  one  body  to 
another,  through  the  death  of  the  former  and  the 
birth  of  the  latter,  forms  an  important  element 
of  Buddhist  ethics,  and  was  also  taught  in  ancient 
Egypt;  but  it  never  took  root  in  Greek  mj-tholo- 
gy,"in  spite  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  or  in  Ju- 
daism, though  it  is  found  in  the  Cabala;  or  in 
Christianity,  though  Jerome  relates  that  it  was 
taught  by  some  obscure  sects,  and  reminiscences 
of  it  are  found,  not  only  among  the  Fathers,  but 
also  in  the  middle  a','i's. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  a  scholastic  term 
(from  inin.f  and  siihsinnlid,  "a  change  of  one  sub- 
stance into  another,"  lurovaiuoir,  Wesensvericand- 
lun(j),  introduced  in  the  twelfth  centurj','  for  the 
Roman-Catholic  theory  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Eucharist. 

I.  The  Doctrine  is,  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  are,  by  the 
consecration  of  the  priest,  transubstantiated,  i.e., 
changed  a.1  to  their  essence,  into  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the  visible  form  and 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  remain  to  the 
sight,  touch,  and  taste.  The  miraculous  change 
is  supposed  to  take  place  simultaneously  all  over 
the  world,  day  after  day,  wherever  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  words  of  institution,  —  "This  is  my 
body,"  "this  is  my  blood." 

The  doctrine  was  suggeste<l  by  several  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  under  different  terms,  such  as 
liira)3o'Aii,  cnmersio  suhstutilifF,  tvdnsilin,  transmutatio. 
It  was  first  clearly  set  forth  (witliout  the  term) 
by  Paschasius  I{a<llM;rtus  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh,  defended  by  the  lead- 
ing scholastics,  and  confirmed  in  1215  liy  the 
Lateran  Council  under  l'o|ie  Inn(M-enl  111.,  which 
declared  its  belief  on  the  subject  in  these  words: 
"  Verum  Chrisli  corj>iis  et  sanguis  in  Sacramento 
altaris  sub  speciehus  panis  et  fini  veraciter  continentur, 
TRA.N9SUUSTANT1ATIS  pane  in  corpus  et  vino  in  san- 
guinem  poteslale  divina."  The  doctrine  was  finally 
settled  for  all  ortho<lox  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (in  the  thirteenth  session,  Oct. 


11,  1551),  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  denial, 
in  the  following  terms:  — 

"  Thi.t  holy  Synod  doth  now  declare  it  anew,  that, 
by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  nf  tbo  wine,  a 
conversion  is  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  sulxstance  of  tlie  body  of  Christ  our 
Ix>rd,  and  of  thu  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into 
the  substance  of  his  blood;  which  conversion  is,  by 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  suitably  and  properly 
called  Transubstanliation." 

Canons  1-4  of  the  same  session  condemn  the  con- 
trary opinions.  The  same  statement  is  repeated 
in  the  Tridentine  Profession,  art.  vi.  (See  the 
Latin  and  English  text  in  Schaff:  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  vol.  ii.  130,  130,  1.37,  and  208.) 

The  doctrine  as  thus  stated  involves  a  stupen- 
dous miracle,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  miracles  and 
magic  transformations.  It  is  not  only  above  rea- 
son, but  contradicts  directly  the  testimony  of  three 
senses.  All  attempts  of  Catholic  divines  to  ex- 
plain it  by  scholastic  distinctions  of  various  kinds 
of  presence,  and  by  speculations  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  substance  to  the  accidents,  are  failures. 
Two  opposite  tendencies  meet  in  this  dogma  :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  divine  is  materialized  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  material  is  spiritualized. 
Christ's  real  body  and  blood  are  enclosed  in  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  sacramental  elements, 
and  yet  they  are  everj'where,  by  innumerable  acts 
of  priestly  creation,  wherever  the  mass  is  cele- 
brated ;  and  they  are  wholly  partaken  of  by  the 
mouth  (yet  not  digested)  by  everj'  communicant, 
good  or  bad,  without  division  or  diminution.' 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  led,  with 
other  causes,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity  to  avoid  possible  profanation  by  spill- 
ing the" blood  of  Christ;  and  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  usage  combined  greatly  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  priestliood,  and  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  tlu^  jiriisthood  and  the  laity. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  great  and  precious 
truth  underlies  this  as  every  other  great  error; 
and  it  is  the  truth  which  gives  the  error  such 
power  and  teuacitv  over  millions  of  devout  Catho- 
lics to  this  day.  This  truth  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  bread  of  life  from  heaven,  and  nourishes 


>  Acconllnij  lo  Dr.  Muttcn  (K.  C),  In  Wftior  ami  Welle, 
ll.  IM,  the  tiTni  trantmt}il(ln<iiilin  or  Irarfuhilimllarr  WM 
not  nfflclnlly  usrd  In  the  Catholic  Church  b«foro  lbs  Fourth 
Lalcran  Cooucll  (1215). 


>  Thomas  Aquliiai^,  the  profoundettt  and  acutont  of  echoolmeQ, 
ezpreasea  the  aogmn  very  clearly  In  hlu  Kucharlstlo  hymn:^ 

"  Dogma  lialiir  Clirinlianla, 
Quml  in  cui-nriii  Iraimit  panit, 

Et  riuum  in  inni/uinrni. 
Qwitl  nun  ctipU,  i/unil  non  tidtt, 
Animona  Jlrmal  Jliirt 

Prater  rtrum  ordinfm. 

Sub  ilirmin  nptctebua, 
Hlgniii  tantuin  tl  non  rtttui, 

l.aleut  m  rximia. 
Caro  clliu;  languit  potut, 
Mimet  lamrn  Chrl>lut  lotu*, 

Sub  utraifue  tprcie. 


A  tumrntr  nan  con 

Hnl, 

t,-on  ,on/r,lclu>.  n. 

H  dIHtut, 

Inlrgrrucciliitur 

Sumit  iinut,  lumu, 

1  mllte. 

(^ontum  tuti,  taut 

,m  Hit, 

A'ec  lumlUi  iuni 

mitur. 

SumunI  boni,  »umunt  mati, 
Bortf  tamtn  inmfuati 

Vita  ret  hilrrilu: 
Mnrt  >Mt  malit,  rlln  bontt: 
ytdr,  parit  tumplionit 
V"<>"i  'It  diapar  rj-itu*." 
Bm  the  whole  hymn  of  the  Doctor  Anielleua  In  Tanlel'* 
Thttaunu  Ui/mnologUu*.  t.  ll.»;-100,  with  lutereaUug  noMs. 
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his  people  spiritually  by  faith,  as  truly  as  he  fed 
the  five  tliousand  physically  by  the  miracle  of  the 
five  loaves.  The  error  lies  in  the  carnal,  CajxT- 
naitic  misunderstauding ;  and  this  is  condemned 
by  our  Lord  at  the  close  of  that  very  discourse 
■which  sets  forth  that  great  and  comforting  truth 
(John  vi.  63).  The  flesh  profits  nothing,  the  spirit 
makes  alive. 

II.  The  Arcume.vts  which  Papal  divines  pro- 
duce in  defence  of  this  doctrine  are :  — 

1.  Exer/etical. — (o)  A  literal  interpretation  of  the 
■words  of  institution,  —  '•  This '  w  my  body ; "  "  this  " 
[which,  however,  refers  to  the  preceding  "cup," 
the  wine  not  being  mentioned]  '•  i^'  my  blood  of  the 
covenant"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27).  The  Lutheran 
symbols  agree  with  this  exegesis,  but  nevertheless 
reject  transubstantiation.  The  Reformed  sym- 
bols reject  it  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  the 
word  "  is  "  may  indicate  a  figurative  a.s  well  as  a 
real  relationship  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate,  and  often  means  "  represents,"  or  "  sets 
forth,"  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament 
(e.g..  Gen.  xli.  26,  27;  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39:  Gal.  iv. 
24 ;  Rev.  i.  20)  ;  (2)  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  (the  living 
Christ  amidst  his  disciples,  his  body  not  yet  bro- 
ken, his  blood  not  yet  shed,  etc.)  forbid  a  strictly 
literal  interpretation,  and  application  to  the  first 
celebration  ;  (3)  the  literal  interpretation  cannot 
be  carried  out.  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  himself 
(Matt.  xxvi.  27 ;  Luke  xxii.  20)  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  quoting  the  words  of  institution  (1  Cor. 
xi.  25,  Toi-To  TO  TiOTTipioi;  etc.  ;  x.  16,  "  the  cup  of 
blessing,"  etc.),  substitute  the  "cup"  which  con- 
tains the  wine,  for  the  wine  itself;  i.e.,  they  use 
the  figure  of  synecdoche  contlnenlis  pro  contento: 
and  yet  no  Catholic  assumes  the  transubstantia- 
tion of  the  vessel. 

(6)  The  mysterious  discouree  of  our  Lord  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  about  eating  his  flesh, 
and  drinking  his  blood  (John  vi.  .52-59).  To  this 
may  be  objected,  that  this  discourse  is  appealed  to 
by  theologians  for  different  theories  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  that  many  of  the  ablest  exegetes  deny  the 
reference  of  this  section  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  yet  instituted ;  that  in 
any  case  the  words  of  our  Lord  (.John  vi.  63)  — 
"  It  is  the  .ipirit  that  quickeneth ;  tlie  flesh  profiteth 
nothing :  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
are  spirit,  and  are  life"  —  furnish  the  key  for  the 
understanding  of  the  preceding  discourse  and  of 
all  our  Lord's  discourees ;  and  that,  finally,  if  any 
theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  favored  by  tliat  dis- 
course, it  is  one  which  confines  the  fruition  of  the 
Lord's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  believer,  since  every 
one  that  eateth  his  flesh,  and  drinketh  his  blood,  is 
said  "  to  have  eternal  life,"  "  to  abide  in  Christ 
and  Christ  in  him,"  and  "to  live  forever"  (vi.  53, 
56,  58),  —  all  of  which  can  he  said  of  believers 
only:  while  the  Roman  Church  teaches  that  un- 
worthy as  well  as  worthy  communicants  partake 
of  the"  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though 
with  opposite  effect. 

2.  Hislorical.  —  Tlie  Roman  Church  appeals  to 


*  TowTO,  nol  "  this  f'rtnd,"  which  would  lead  to  coDsubetan- 
tiatloD.  Tboina«  Aqtiinait  and  other  ttcholasticA  lay  etreiM  on 
this  diffcn-lice.  in  proof  that  the  bread  as  to  it«  substance  had 
disappeared,  and  iriven  place  to  the  Itody  of  Chriet.  The  the- 
ory of  conpubstantialion,  however,  had  iln  advocates  amon; 
tke  mediieval  ncboolmeD.    Se«  Sleiu,  iu  Heriog  I.,  zvl.  S47  sq. 


the  Fathers,  especially  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Ambrose.  It"  is 
true  that  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  real 
presence  and  fruition  of  Christ  set  in  at  a  very 
early  date,  we  may  say  with  Ignatius,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, and  Irenreus  (although  the  last  sjieaks  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  as  "  aniilypes"  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ)  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  different  theories  prevailed  among  tlie  Fa- 
thers ;  that  the  African  divines  —  Tertullian,  Cy- 
prian, and  Augustine  —  teach  a  symbolical  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  corporeal,  presence:  and  that 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  and  Origen 
put  the  whole  design  of  the  Eucharist  in  feeding 
the  soul  on  the  spiritual  life  and  the  divine  word 
of  Christ :  hence  the  Fathers  have  been  appealed 
to  for  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian 
theoi7,  as  well  as  for  the  Roman-Catholic.  (Com- 
pare on  the  patristic  views  the  doctrine  historiea 
of  Miinscher,  Hagenbach.  Baur,  Xitzsch,  and  the 
writer's  Churcli  Hislori/.  II.  241  sqq.)  Xor  has 
any  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councils  made  a 
deliverance  on  the  doctrine,  except  the  second  of 
Xicsea,  in  787,  which  sanctioned  the  worship  of 
images,  and  declared  that  the  elements  after  the 
consecration  were  no  mere  figures  or  antitypes 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  really  the 
body  and  blood.  John  of  Damascus  said  sub- 
stantially the  same;  and  the  Greek  Church  has 
even  adopted  the  Roman  dogma,  under  the  name 
/icrovaiuau:. 

But  this  result  was  not  reached  in  the  Latin 
Church  till  a  much  later  period.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  two  controversies  on  the  real  presence 
took  place,  which  prove  that  transubstantiation 
was  not  yet  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  church.  The 
first  controversy  occurred  in  the  ninth  century. 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  first  expounded  and  defended  transubstan- 
tiation in  a  tract,  De  Sacramento  Corporis  et  San- 
guinis Domini  (831,  2d  ed.,  844),  but  expressly 
says  that  some  taught  only  a  spiritual  communion 
of  the  soul  with  the  Redeemer  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  tract  provoked  considerable  opposition,  and 
Ratramnus  (Bertram),  also  a  monk  of  Corbie, 
refuted  it  (without  mentioning  the  name  of  his 
ablx)t)  by  a  tract,  De  Corpore  el  Sanguine  Domini 
ad  Carolum  CalcumA  He  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures (John  ■vi.  G3)  and  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
taught  that  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged 
after  consecration,  as  the  water  in  baptism,  but 
become  the  significant  symbols  of  a  .spiritual  com- 
munion with  Christ  by  faith ;  so  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  present,  and  partaken  of  only 
spiritualiter  et  secundum  polenliam.  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  Herigar,  Rabanus  Mauriis.  and,  in  part, 
Gerbert,  likewise  wrote  against  Radbert's  view. 
(See  Xeander:  Church  itistory,  Boston  ed.,  iii. 
494-.502,  and  Schaff,  Ch.  Historg,  \\.)  The  second 
eucharistic  controversy  took  place  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Berengarius  of  Tours  (between  1040 
and  1050)  attacked  in  a  work,  De  Ccena  Sacra, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  contrary  to 
reason,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  older  church 
Fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine.  His  former 
friend  Lanfranc.  prior  of  Bee  in  Xormandy,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1089),  was 

'  The  first  edition  of  thia  book  wan  published  A.  D.  1532, 
at  ColoKDe;  and  Id  that  and  other  editions  the  author  is  called 
Bertram. 
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the  principal  champion  of  transubstantiation.  He 
first  drew  the  logical  inference  from  the  doc- 1 
trine,  namely,  that  unbelievers  as  well  received  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament  (Imt  not  its  saluhris  ejffi- 
■  cientiu).  Ilildebrand,  then  papal  legate  in  France, 
afterwards  Pojie  Greijory  VII.,  for  a  while  protect- 
ed Beren);ar;  but  a  Honian  synod  condemned  him 
as  a  heretic.  Herengar  was  forced  to  commit  his 
writings  to  the  tlames ;  but  on  returning  to  France 
he  renewed  his  opposition,  was  again  cited  to 
Rome,  and  even  l'oi>e  (ircgory  VII.  could  not 
protect  him  anv  longer  against  the  powerful  cur- 
rent in  favor  of  transubstantiation  :  lie  saved  him, 
however,  from  a  violent  end.  Berengar  was  al- 
lowed, after  a  sort  of  forced  recantation,  which  he 
afterward.s  regretted,  to  retire  to  a  solitary  island 
near  Tours,  and  lived  till  1088.  (See  Xeander, 
iii.  oO'J-'hW;  SchaS,  Ch.  Hist.  IV.) 

After  this,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
triumplifd  completely  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  held  its  sway  almost  umlisputed  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  fell  in  with  the  magic  sujier- 
naturalism  and  suj)erstitious  piety  of  mediaeval 
Christianity.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  given  it 
poetic  expression  in  his  famous  hymn,  Liiuila  Sion 
ISalcaloreni,  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival. 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  his  inimitable  book  on  I'/ie 
Imitation  of  Christ,  best  i-epresents  the  devotional 
use  made  of  it  by  pious  Catholics. 

III.  OrrosirioN.  —  The  forerunners  of  the  Uef- 
orniation  began  the  opposition,  especially  Wiclif, 
Hus,  and  Wes.iel.  The  Reformers  were  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  a  funda- 
mental error,  contrary  to  .Scripture,  to  reason,  to 
the  testimony  of  the  senses,  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  sacr.inient,  and  leading  to  gross  superstition 
and  the  ailoration  of  the  host  (first  prescribed  by 
Cardinal  (Jiiido  in  Cologne,  120S).  The  last  was 
denounced  as  downright  idolatry  (though  it  fol- 
lows as  a  logical  conse(iuence  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  very  body  and  l>lood  of  our  Lord  are 
literally  present  on  the  altar). 

There  was,  however,  a  serious  difference 
among  the  Reformers  in  the  extent  of  opixjsition. 
Luther,  from  conscii-ntious  conviction,  adliered  to 
the  literal  intei-jirctatiou  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  the  corixireal  presence,  and 
the  fruition  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
by  «// communicants  (though  with  different  effect), 
but  sub.stituted  for  transulistantiation  the  idea  of 
co-existence  of  body  and  blo(jd  "  in,  with,  and 
under"  bread  and  wine  during  the  sacramental 
transaction;  while  Zwingli  an<l  Calvin  gave  up 
the  literal  interpretation,  and  the  latter  substi- 
tuted for  the  idea  of  a  cor|>oreal  presence  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  real  presence,  and  for  manducation 
by  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  a  spiritual  real  frui- 
tion by  faith  alone.     See  art.  LoiiuV  .Suitkh. 

Lit. —  I.  Roman  Catholic:  I'asciiasil's  Rai>- 
IiEUTl's:  he  Cnrpnre  el  Sinit/uine  Domini,  8:11; 
Cardinal  Jo.  de  Lfco  :  7'riiclatus  tie  venerahili 
Eiichtirislire  Sacramento,  in  Mkink's  Cursus  Tlieo- 
loi/ite  romntetns,  torn,  xxiii.  10  .s<|(i.  (called  by 
Oswald  tlie  "  profoundest  and  most  thorough" 
work  on  the  scholastic  side  of  the  dootrim-) ; 
Cardinal  Wisk.MA.N:  Lectures  on  the  Ural  I'nsrnce 
(;/"  .lesns  t  'hri.il  in  the  lilesseil  Eucharist,  Ixindoii, 
183(J  and  1M2,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines 
anil  J'rnctires  of  the  Catholic  Church;  Dr.  J.  H. 
OswAi.ii  (jirofessor  in  raderborn)  :  Die  doijmat. 


Lehre  v.  d.  heil.  Sacramenlen  der  kathol.  Kirche, 
Munster,  3d  ed.,  1870,  vol.  i.  pp.  375-427 ;  art.  of 
Mattes,  in  Wf.tzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexi- 
kon,  vol.  xi.  133-103.  See  also  the  resjiective  sec- 
tions in  the  controversial  works  of  Hellarmin, 
Rossuet,  and  MoiiLEit,  and  in  the  dogmatics  of 

KlEE,  DlEHI.NGEK,  FhIEDIIOFF,  SiMAH,  GoUSSET, 

and  especially  Perhone  (Prtclecl.  Theohgicee). 
II.  On  the  Protestant  side,  transubstantiation 
is  discussed  in  the  works  on  symbolics  by  Mar- 
iiEi.sEKE,  GuERicKE,  IIase,  Oeiii.ek,  etc.,  in  the 
histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  Errari)  and  Kaii.vis,  and  in  the  standard 
works  on  dogmatics  under  the  he.id  of  "  Sacra- 
ments "and  the  ''Lord's  Supper."  See  also  a  long 
and  learned  art.  bv  Dr.  Steitz  in  the  first  ed.  of 
IIerzoo,  vol.  xvi.  3o:i-358.       I'liiLii'  scHAFF. 

TRAPP,  John,  b.  in  IGOl;  d.  at  Wcston-oii- 
.\von,  1C(J9,  where  he  had  been  vicar  since  1G24. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Be- 
sides God's  Lore  Tokens  (London,  1037),  he  issued 
a  Commentary  on  the  entire  Bible,  in  a  vols,  folio, 
1051-56  (reprinted,  edited  by  Revs.  W.  Webster 
and  llroii  Martin,  with  Memoir  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  1806-08,  5  vols,  surer  royal  8vo).  It  is 
in  some  respects  the  best  of  the  Puritan  commen- 
taries. 

TRAPPISTS,  The,  are  the  members  of  an  order 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  which  arose  out 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Count  Rotrou 
of  I'erche,  in  1140.  "This  abbe)-,  called  "Xotre 
Dame  de  la  Maison  Dieu,"  lies  in  a  danii>,  un- 
healthy valley,  reached  by  a  narrow  and  stony 
passage:  hence  the  name  La  Trappe  ("the  trap"). 
The  monks  distinguished  themselves  by  austerity 
until  the  fourteentn  or  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
became  so  notorious  for  revelling,  licentiousness, 
and  robberj',  as  to  win  the  title  of  the  "  Bandits 
of  La  Trappe."  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  abbey  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  Dominique 
Arinand  Jean  le  Bouthillierde  Ranee,  then  (1636) 
a  boy  of  ten  years.  The  young  abbot  was  well 
endowed  with"  mental  gifts,  but  abandoned  him- 
self to  a  wild  career  of  sensual  indulgence.  Over- 
come by  feelings  of  rejieiitaiice,  he  went  to  the 
oi)posite  extreme  of  austeritv,  retired  to  La 
Trappe,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  tlie  monks,  carried  through  a  rigid  disciiiline. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  introduced  some  Benedic- 
tine monks  to  his  abbey. 

Ranee's  rules  obliged  the  inmates  of  La  Trappe 
to  rise  at  two  o'clock,  and  retire  at  seven  in  win- 
ter, eight  in  suninier.  They  slept  on  sacks  of 
straw,  spent  eleven  hours  daily  in  spiritual  exer- 
cises, tlie  rest  of  the  time  in  hard  work.  During 
the  hours  of  work,  as  in  all  tlwir  relations  to  one 
another,  the  monks  observed  almost  absolute 
silence,  and  in  greeting  one  anotlnT  u.sed  the 
formula,  Mimenlo  mori  ("  Remembi'r  that  we  must 
die").  Their  wishes  were  made  known  through 
;  signs.  Their  fare  was  simiili'.  consisting  of  vege- 
'  taMes,  bread,  anil  water.  After  the  evening  meal, 
i  the  monks  s|ient  a  .short  time  in  digging  upon 
their  future  graves.  Their  garb  was  a  long  cloak 
with  wide  sleeves,  of  a  gray  color,  and  a  black 

Rancd  was  opposed  to  literary  pursuits,  and  cx- 
I  pre.Hsed  his  views  in  the  Traite  de  la  sainlcli  el  de» 
^  ileioirs  de  la  tie  monastique,  1083.     He  waa  an- 
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swered  bv  Maliillon,  in  his  Traitc  des  etudes  monas- 
li<]ues,  1G91.  llaiice  died  Oct.  12,  1700.  In  1692 
Princess  Louise  of  C'oiide  founded  a  female  branch 
of  the  order  at  Clacet,  France:  and  branches  were 
also  established  near  Florence  and  Diis.-^eldorf. 
The  Revolution  drove  the  Trappists  out  of  France. 
They  found  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  Angus- 
tin  de  Lestrange  founded  a  cloister  at  Valsainte, 
canton  of  Freiburg.  In  1798  it  was  de.?troyed  by 
the  French.  Lestrange  found  a  refuge  in  War- 
saw and  Cracow,  Poland ;  but  the  Trappists  were 
expelled  from  here  in  1800,  and,  after  various 
attempts  to  get  a  foothold  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
were  put  in  possession  of  La  Trappe  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1S17.  Lestrange 
was  very  active  until  his  death  (1827),  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  various  branches  of  his 
order.  In  1829  a  royal  order  was  issued,  closing 
the  Trappist  houses;  but  nine  remained,  several 
of  which,  however,  were  closed  in  18;50.  In  1844 
the  Trappists  opened  a  house  in  Algiers,  and  in 
1848  some  of  them  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
A  branch  of  the  order  took  the  name  of  the 
"Trappist  Preachers,"  in  1851.  It  does  mission- 
work,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  monasterj-  of  Pierre- 
qui-Vire,  near  Avallon.  [Since  1870  the  Trappists 
have  ceased  tp  have  legal  existence  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  In  1803  a  colony,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lestrange  himself,  settled  near  Conewago, 
Penn.  After  diffeient  removals,  it  moved,  in  1813, 
to  Tracadie,  X.S.  In  1848,  Trappists  from  La 
Meillerage,  in  France,  emigrated  to  Kentucky; 
and  a  second  establishment  has  been  founded  near 
Dubuque,  lo.  See  Marsollier  et  Maupeox  : 
Vie  de  I'nbhe  de  la  Trappe  ;  Chate.\ubriaxd  :  Vie 
</«  Ranee,  Paris,  1844;  L.  D.  B. :  Hisl.  civ.  rel.  et 
litter,  de  I'abbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1824 ;  Gail- 
iARDix :  Les  Trappiste.'!  ou  I'ordre  de  Citeaux  au 
JCIX.  siecle,  histoire  de  la  Trappe  depuis  sa  fonda- 
iion,  etc..  Paris,  1844.]  NEUDECKER. 

TRAUTHSON,  Johann  Joseph,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Uoman-Catholic  Church  ;  was 
b.  in  Vienna,  17t)4 ;  d.  in  Vienna,  March  10,  1757 
In  1751  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Vienna,  and 
in  1756  honored  with  a  cardinal's  cap  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  He  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
by  his  pastoral  letter  of  Jan.  1,  1751,  in  which 
he  exalts  the  work  and  intercession  of  Christ  at 
the  expense  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and 
urges  the  proclamation  of  the  central  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  letter  called  forth  a  number  of 
writings  from  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Trauth- 
son,  however,  had  no  thought  of  protestantizing 
the  Church.  He  succeeded  in  introducing  some 
reforms,  as  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  holy 
days  in  his  diocese.  albueciit  vugel.  " 

TREGELLES,  Samuel  Prideaux,  LL.D,,  b.  at 
Wodehouse  Plate,  Falmouth,  Jan.  30.  1^13;  d. 
at  Plymouth,  April  24,  1875.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  Falmouth  classical  school;  was  employed 
in  the  Xeath  Abbey  Iron-works,  Glamorganshire, 
1828  to  1834;  and  in  1836  became  private  tutor 
at  Falmouth.  From  early  life  he  took  an  interest 
in  Xew-Testament  textual  studies,  and  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  formed  the  design,  to  which  he 
gave  his  life,  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Xew  Testament,  with  a  text  derived  from 
the  oldest  manuscript  versions  prior  to  the  seventh 
■centurj-,  and  citations  from  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  including  Eusebius.     In  183S  he  issued  a 


first  specimen  of  his  plan,  and  in  June,  1844,  the 
first  instalment,  —  The  Hook  of  Revelation.  He 
made  three  visits  to  the  Continent  (1845-46, 
1849-.50,  1862)  to  collate  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
In  1845  he  spent  five  months  in  Rome;  but,  al- 
though permitted  to  see,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
collate,  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  1848  he  published 
his  Prospectus  fur  a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Greek 
Xew  Testament,  now  in  Preparation,  with  an  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Printed  Text  (Plymouth,  27  pp.)  ; 
but  the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  containing 
Matthew  and  Mark,  did  not  appear  until  1857 
(London).  By  the  side  of  the  Greek  he  gives 
Jerome's  Latin  Version  from  personal  collation 
of  the  Codex  Amiatinus.  He  was  .stricken  with 
paralysis  in  1861,  just  after  Part  Second  had  ap- 
peared, and  again  in  1870,  while  at  work  upon 
Part  Sixth  (Revelation),  which  appeared  in  1872. 
Part  Seventh,  containing  the  Prolegomena,  and 
finishing  the  work,  appeared  in  1879,  edited  by 
Dr.  Hort  and  A.  W .  Streane.  Besides  his  Greek 
Xew  Testament,  'J'regeUes  edited  the  Codex  Zacyn- 
thius  (1861)  and  the  Canon  Muratorianus  (Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1868) ;  revised  the  manuscript 
and  superintended  the  publication  of  The  English- 
man's Greek  Concordance  to  the  Xew  Testament 
(London,  1839,  2d  ed.  1844),  Index  to  (1845),  The 
Englishittan's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  to 
the  Old  Testament  (1843, 2  vols.);  translated  Gese- 
nius'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  (1847) ;  wrote 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  10th  ed.  of  Home's  Introduc- 
tion (1856),  and  the  original,  independent  volumes, 
Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  1847,  4th  ed.  enlarged  by  X'otes  and  De- 
fence of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  1852  ;  On  the 
Oriyinal  Language  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  1850; 
T7ie  Jansenists,  1851 ;  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evi- 
dence of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission  of  the 
Books  of  the  X'ew  Testament,  1851 ;  Heads  of  He- 
brew Grammar,  1852;  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament,  with  Remarks  ori  its 
Revision  on  Critical  Principles,  1854. 

Tregelles  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  but  in  early 
life  joined  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  from  whom, 
however,  he  later  separated  himself.  He  was 
active  in  charitable  and  philanthroiiic  enterprises. 
In  1850  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  t'ne 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  in  1863  he  was  put 
upon  the  civil  pension-list  for  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  later  for  two  hundred.  In  1870 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  Xew-Testament  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Kevision  Company ;  but  ill 
health  prevented  him  from  attending.  For  a 
criticism  upon  his  textual  labors,  see  Bible  Text, 
p.  277,  aqd  Scn.\FF  :  Companion  to  the  Greek  Tes- 
I  tament  (1>^83),  pp.  262  sqq. 

TREMELLIUS,  Emmanuel,  b.  of  Jewish  parent- 
age, at  Ferrara,  about  1510;  d.  at  Sedan,  1580. 
lie  was  converted  to  Romanism  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
I  and  to  Protestantism  by  Peter  Martyr,  w  ith  whom 
I  he  went  to  Strassburg,  arid  thence  to  England  in 
I  1547,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cran- 
I  mer  and  Parker,  and  taught  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
I  bridge.  When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
:  (1553)  he  went  to  Germany,  and  taught  Hebrew 
at  Ilornbach,  Ileidelbach,  some  time  at  Metz,  and 
,  tinally  was  apjx)inted  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the 
university  of  Sedan.  His  fame  rests  ujion  his 
I  elegant  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  ap- 
■  peared  in  parts,  between    1575    and    1579,  at 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main  (2  vols.) ;  Xew-Testainent 
part  reprinted  in  London,  15S(J;  best  edition  of 
whole  work,  Ilanau,  1024.  In  it  he  was  aided 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  elder  Francis  Junius,  who 
in  the  second  edition  joined  to  it  Treniellius' 
version  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  (I'aris, 
1509),  and  Beza's  of  the  Greek  (Geneva,  1500). 

TRENT,  Council  of  (Concilium  Triilenliuum), 
the  nineteenth,  or,  according  to  another  reckon- 
iiij^,  the  eighteenth,  of  the  tecuMienical  councils 
recognized  by  the  lionian-Catliolic  Church ;  so 
called  from  Trent  {Tridentum),  a  city  in  the 
southern  and  Italian  part  of  the  Tyrol,  wliere  it 
was  held,  with  interruptions,  from  Dec.  13,  1545, 
to  Dec.  4,  1503.  In  a  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  important  council  in 
t»ie  history  of  the  Konian  Church,  and  fixed  her 
character,  and  relation  to  the  Protestant  evangeli- 
cal churches.  It  produced  her  highest  standards 
of  faith  and  practice,  which  have  since  been 
supplemented  by  the  Vatican  Council  (in  1870). 
It  was  called  forth  by  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  demanded  by  both  parties 
in  the  contest,  but  was  again  and  again  post- 
poned by  the  policy  of  the  papal  court.  Finally 
it  was  convened  as  an  exclusively  Roman  council, 
by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  at  Trent  (at  that  time 
a  free  city  of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  under  a 
prince-bishop),  on  Dec.  13,  1545;  transferred  to 
Bologna  in  March,  1547,  from  fear  of  the  plague; 
indefinitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17,  1.549;  re-opened 
at  Trent,  May  1, 1551,  by  Pope  Julius  III. ;  broken 
up  by  the  sudden  victory  of  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony  over  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  his 
march  into  TjTol,  April  28,  1552 ;  recalled  by 
Pius  IV.,  for  the  last  time,  Jan.  18,  1502,  when 
it  continued  to  its  final  adjournment,  in  Dec.  4, 

1563.  It  closed  with  "  Anathema  to  all  heretics, 
anathema,  anathema."  The  history  of  the  coun- 
cil is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods,  —  from 
1545  to  1519,  from  15.>1  to  1552,  and  from  1502 
to  1503.     The  last  was  the  most  importiint. 

The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  council  were 
oinfirined  bv  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV'.,  Jan.  26, 

1564.  This  1>ull  enjoins  strict  obedience  upon  all 
Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, all  unauthorized  interpretation,  reser\'- 
ing  this  to  the  Pope  alone,  and  threatening  the 
disobedient  with  "the  indignation  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul." 
The  number  of  attending  members  in  the  three 
periods  varied  considerably.  It  increased  toward 
the  close,  but  never  re.iched  the  number  of  the 
first  cecumenical  council  at  Nicea  (which  had 
three  hundreil  and  eighteen  members),  nor  of  the 
last  of  the  Vatican  (which  numbered  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four).  The  decrees  were  signeil 
by  two  hundred  ami  tifty-five  members,  including 
four  papal  legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs, 
twenty-five  archbishops,  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  bishops,  two-thinis  of  them  being  Italians. 
Lists  of  the  signers  are  added  to  tbu  best  editions 
of  the  decrees. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  twofold.  (1)  To 
condenm  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Prot«;st- 
antisni,  and  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  on  all  disiMiteii  points.  It  is 
true  the  emperor  intended  it  to  be  a  8tri<-tly  gen- 
eral or  truly  lecumenical  council,  at  which  the 
Protestants  slmuld  have  a  fair  hearing.    Melauch- 


tlion  and  Brentius,  with  some  other  German 
Lutherans,  actually  started  in  1552  on  a  journey 
to  Trent ;  but  they  were  refused  a  deliberative 
voice,  and  their  mission  was  an  entire  failure. 
(2)  To  effect  a  reformation  of  discipline,  which 
was  admitted  by  all  honest  and  earnest  Catho- 
lics to  have  fallen  into  such  deplorable  decay  as 
to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  the  Reformation. 

Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but 
about  half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formali- 
ties. The  chief  work  was  done  in  connuittces  or 
congregations.  The  entire  management  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  papal  delegates.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  outwitted  all 
the  liberal  elements.  The  council  abolished  some 
crying  abuses,  and  introduced  or  recommended 
disciplinary  reforms  as  regards  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, the  n.orals  of  convents,  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  In  this  respect  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Roman  Church 
itself,  as  is  admitted  by  the  best  historians  of  that 
church.  But  in  regard  to  the  department  of  doc- 
trine, although  liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were 
uttered  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  in  favor 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
justification  by  faith,  no  concession  whatever  was 
made  to  Protestantism. 

Tlie  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  council  are  di- 
vided into  decrees  (decrela),  which  contain  the 
positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dogmas,  and 
into  short  canons  (canones),  which  condemn  the 
dissenting  Protestant  views  with  tlie  concluding 
"analhema  sit."  They  are  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  wisdom.  The  decree  on 
justification  betrays  special  ability  and  theologi- 
cal circumspection.  The  Protestant  doctrines, 
however,  are  almost  always  exhibited  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  and  mixed  up  with  real  heresies, 
wjiicli  Protestants  condemn  as  emphatically  as 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  following  is  a  list,  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  articles  of  faith  which  were  settled  by  the 
council  in  favor  of  the  views  held  ever  since  by 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  :  — 

Session  III.  (Feb.  4, 154C).  —  Decree  on  the  s.vmbol 
of  faith  (the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  a 
basis  of  file  fnllowing  decrcoa). 

Skssion  IV.  (.\|iril  k,  UMI!).  — Decree  on  the  .Scrip- 
tures (incliiiliii).'  tlie  Aiiocrv|ilia)  nnil  clitirih  trnili- 
tion,  wliirli  ari.  ilirlared  tn  i>o  tlie  joint  rules  of  faith. 
The  Latin  Vulpite  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  original 
text. 

Session  V.  (June  17,  LWi).  —  On  original  sin. 

Skssion  VI.  (.Fan,  l.'f,  l.'M").  —  On  (proKrcssivo)  justl- 
ficiitiim  by  faith  ami  gooil  works,  in  opposition  to 
jtislilli  ation  liy  faith  iilinii.. 

Skssion  VII.  (Manh  .i,  1547).  — On  the  seven  sac- 
raiiiriiiH  ill  general,  and  suuie  canons  on  baptism  and 
('oiilli'iiiiiiioii. 

Si>MoN  XIII.  (Oct.  11,  l.Vil).  — Ou  the  sacrament 
of  the  KiK'harist. 

Skssion  XIV.  (Nov.  'Al,  l.'iSl).  —  On  the  saoraiuuuCii 
of  jieuaiK'e  and  i-xtreiiie  unction. 

Si'-ssioN  X.\l.  (.Inly  10,  Ifti'J).  —  On  cummunlon 
under  both  kiiid.i,  ami  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity. 

SK.SHION  XXII.  (Sept.  17,  15«'.').  —  Doctrino  of  the 
Bacrill™  iif  the  niasK. 

Skssmn  XXIII.  (July  19, 1«W).  —  Sacraniout  of  or- 
dination. 

Si'ssicN  XXIV.  (Nov.  11,  1863).  —  Sacmment  of 
I  matriiiKinv. 

Skssion  XXV.  (Dec.  .1  and  4,  180.3).  —  Decree*  ap- 
I  provini;  the  srhohuitlc  dwlrinos  of  purgatory,  the 
'  luvocutiuii,  veueratiou,  and  the  relics  >if  saints  and 
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sacred  images,  also  on  the  selection  of  food,  fasts, 
festive  days,  and  providing  for  an  index  of  prohitv  , 
ited  books,  catechism,  breviary,  and  missal,  to  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope. 

The  council  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Polaud,  and 
the  Koinan-Catholic  portion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, but  mostly  with  u  reservation  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.  In  France  it  was  never  published 
in  form,  and  was  only  recognized  in  its  doctrinal 
part.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into 
England.  Pius  IV.  sent  the  decrees  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  a  letter,  dated  June  13, 1564, 
requesting  her  to  publish  them  in  Scotland ;  but 
she  dared  not  do  it  in  the  face  of  Jolm  Knox  and 
the  Reformation. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  coiuicil  were  first 
published  by  Paul  Manutius  (Rome,  1564),  and 
often  since  in  different  languages.  Best  Latin  edi- 
tion by  Le  Plat  (1779),  and  by  Schulte  and  Richter 
(Lips.,  18.5.3)  ;  best  English  edition  by  Rev.  J.  Wa- 
terworth  (with  a  history  of  the  council,  Lond.,  1848). 

The  original  acts  and  debat^js  of  tlie  council,  as 
prepared  by  its  general  secretary,  Bishop  Angelo 
Alassarelli,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  remained  there 
unpublished  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
until  they  were  brought  to  light  at  last,  though 
only  in  part,  by  .Augustin  Theiner,  priest  of  the 
oratory  (d.  1874),  in  Acta  yenuina  SS.  (Ecum.  Con- 
cUii  Tridentini  nunc  primum  integre  edita,  Lips., 
1874,  2  vols.  Most  of  the  official  documents  and 
private  reports,  however,  which  bear  upon  the 
council,  were  made  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  since.  The  most  complete  collection  of 
them  is  that  of  Le  Plat :  Monum.  ad  Hislor.  Cone. 
Trident.,  Lovan.,  1781-87,  in  7  vols.  New  mate- 
rials have  been  brought  to  light  by  Jlendham 
(1834  and  1846)  from  the  manuscript  history  of 
Cardinal  Paleotto,  and  more  recently  by  Sickel 
(^Actenstilcke  aus  oslerreichischen  Archiven,  Wien, 
1872),  and  by  Dr.  DoUinger  (  Ungedruckte  Berichte 
zur  Gescliichte  des  Cone.  v.  Trient,  Xordl.,  1876,  2 
parts) ;  Drufifel,  Mon.  Trid.,  Munich,  1884  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  council  was  written  chiefly 
bj'  two  al)le  and  learned  Catholics  of  very  differ- 
ent spirit,  —  the  liberal,  almost  semi-Protestant 
monk  Fr.\  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice  (hloria  del 
Concilio  Tridentino,  first,  London,  1619,  and  re- 
peatedly since  in  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  best  ed.,  with  notes  by  Courayer,  Amster- 
dam, 1751,  3  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Sir  N.  Bkent, 
1619,  also  1676),  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  Papa- 
cy, by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pai.lavicixo,  who  had 
acce.s3  to  all  the  archives  of  Rome  {hloria  del  Con- 
cilio di  Trento,  Rome,  16.56-57,  2  vols,  fob,  and 
other  eds.  Rome,  166.5,  Milan,  1717,  3  vols.  4to ; 
Latin  trans,  by  J.  B.  Guttixo,  Antwerp,  1673, 
fob).  Both  accounts  must  be  compared  to  get  a 
full  view.  For  a  criticism  of  both,  .see  Raxkf.'s 
History  of  the  Pope.':,  Appendix,  and  Brischar's 
Beurtheihing.  etc.  (Tiibing.,  1844).  Wessk-Vberg. 
a  liberal  Catliolic,  gives  a  liistor)-  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  his  work.  Die  rjrosfcn  Kirclien- 
versammlunipn  des  IS'"  iduI  16""  Ja/irh.  (Constanz, 
1840).  Professor  (now  Bishop)  Hefele  intended 
at  first  to  carry  his  valual)le  llistory  of  the  Coun- 
cils (Conciliengeschirlii' )  down  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  gave  it  up  at  last  for  reasons  assigned 
In  his   Preface  to  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  (1874),  and 


stopped  with  the  Councils  of  Basel  and  Florence. 
Among  Protestant  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  we  mention  Salig  (1741—45,  3  vols.),  Danz 
(1846),  J.  A.  Buckley  (London,  1852),  Bu.nge- 
XER  (in  French ;  Eng.  trans,  by  D.  S.  Scott, 
Edinburgh,  1855  ;  republished  by  McClixtock, 
Xew  York).  Dr.  Pusey  discusses  the  doctrinal 
articles  in  his  Eirenicon.  On  the  Tridentine 
Standards,  see  Schaff  :  History  oj  the  Creeds  of 
Chrvitendom,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-100,  and  vol.  ii.  77-210. 
A  good  sketch  of  the  Council  is  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Gieselei;"s  Church  History  (Eng.  tmus. 
by  Hexry  B.  Smith  and  M.\ry  A.  Robinson, 
X.Y.,  1880),  pp.  21-44,  with  judicious  extracts 
I  from  the  sources.  Cf.  Kollnek's  Symbolik,  vol.  i. 
!  8-60,  the  art.  "  Trienter  Concil.,"  by  H.  Schmidt, 
'  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog,  vol.  xvi.  369-394, 
and  Cardinal  Hergexkother's  Kirchengeschichte 
(2d  ed.).  vol.  ii.  pp.  402-422.  See  also  Tridentikk 
Profession  of  Faith.  PHILIP  riCHAPF. 

TRESPASS  OFFERING.  See  Offerings. 
j  TREVES,  Holy  Coat  of.  This  coat,  preserved 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves,  is  said  to  be  the 
seamless  garment  mentioned  in  John  xix.  23. 
There  are  several  traditions  about  it.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  story  went,  that  Mary  spun 
the  garment  out  of  wool,  and  that  Jesus  wore  it 
unintenuptedly  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Herod 
then  gave  it  to  a  Jew,  who  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
I  It  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  picked  up  by 
a  pilgrim,  who  cast  it  back  again  into  the  water. 
A  whale  swallowed  it ;  but  a  fishenuan  recovered 
!  it,  and  sold  it  to  King  Orendel  of  Treves.  This 
king  put  it  on,  and,  as  long  as  be  wore  it,  was 
i  invincible.  Among  the  other  legends  is  the  one 
i  that  a  maiden  carried  the  garment  into  Treves ; 
and,  as  she  approached  the  city,  all  the  l)ells  began 
tolling  at  once.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mentioa 
of  the  garment  occurs  in  the  Gesta  Trerirorum 
(467  or  327).  But  we  have  no  mention  of  it  till 
'<  1054.  The  notice  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Gesta  Trevirorum,  under  the  Abbot  Thiofrid 
of  Echtemach,  between  1106  and  1124.  The  coat 
was  first  used  at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop 
'  Bruno,  Oct.  23,  1121.  It  was  allowed  to  remain 
'  at  rest  till  1512.  Then,  and  at  a  later  time,  it 
\  was  presented  for  worship.  Luther  refers  to  the 
,  matter  as  a  shameful  and  foolish  travesty.  It  was 
again  displayed  for  worship  from  .A.ug.  18  to  Oct. 
j  7, 1844.  The  bishops  of  Metz,  Cologne,  Limburg, 
1  and  many  others,  attended  the  spectacle ;  and 
j  miracles,  so  it  was  pretended,  were  wrought  upon 
!  some  of  the  devout  visitors.  This  superstitious 
j  scene  became  the  occasion  for  the  German  Catho- 
lic movement  of  Ronge  (see  art.),  and  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  legend  of  the  coat. 
I  It  was  discovered  that  twenty  other  seamless  coats 
1  compete  for  the  honor  of  having  been  worn  by 
Christ.  See  Gildmeister  and  V.  Sybel:  D. 
'.  heil.  Rock  zu  Trier  und  d.  ztcanzig  audcren  heil. 
I  ungenahten  ROcke,  Diisseldorf,  1844  ;  Bixterim  : 
Zeuqnisse  fur  d.  Aechtheit  d.  heil.  Rockis  zu  Trier, 
Dusseldorf,  1845,  etc.  xeudeckzr. 

TRIALS,  the  name  given  to  the  examinations 
'  and  literary  exercises  required,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  all  candidates  for  the  ministrj-. 
I  These  are  examined  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  sys- 
tematic theology,  church  history  and  polity,  and 
'  required  to  present  a  sermon,  a  lecture,  a  Latin 
I  thesis,  and  an  exegetical  essay. 
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TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL.  The  Israelitish  people, 
the  house  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  was  divided  into 
twelve  tribes  (lleb.  tnadolh  or  shebatim).  The  two 
Hebrew  words  are  thus  distiiiguislied :  tlie  fii'st 
denotes  the  tribes  according  to  their  geneaiogit-ul  | 
relation  as  branches  of  a  [leople ;  the  second,  as 
corjioratiuus  and  political  powers.  The  tribes 
are  enumerated  according  to  their  pro;^enilors. 
As  Josepii  received  a  doublf  jiortion  in  Kphraini 
and  Manasseli,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  thir- 
teen tribes;  but,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  number  twelve  is 
preserved,  as  may  alreaily  be  seen  from  the  order 
during  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Xum.  ii. 
X.  13  sq.).  In  the  midst,  round  the  tabernacle, 
we  find  the  priests  and  the  three  families  of  Le- 
vites,  and  then,  towards  the  region  of  the  sky,  the 
twelve  tribes  in  four  triads,  each  led  by  a  prince. 
The  triads  are  formed  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
ternal relationship:  (I)  Jwlah,  hsachar,  Zebulon  ; 
(2)  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad ;  (15)  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
Benjamin  ;  (4)  Dan,  A.iher,  Xaphlati.  The  num- 
ber twelve  is  also  regarded  as  the  division  of  the 
country,  since  Levi  received  no  portion.  Where, 
however,  as  in  the  blessing  of  .lacob  (Gen.  xlix.) 
and  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  Levi  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  tribes,  Epliraim  and  Manasseh  are 
mentioned  only  as  one  tribe, — Joseph:  thus  Ezek. 
xlviii.,  where  the  future  division  of  the  country 
is  spoken  of  (1-7,  23-28),  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
are  numbered  as  two  tribes.  Wiere,  however, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem  are  to  be 
named  after  the  twelve  tribes  (30-35),  Levi  is 
also  counted  in,  and  Joseph  is  only  mentioned  as 
one  tribe. 

The  tribes  were  again  divided  into  families 
[mishpacliulh,  ilii^t],  these,  again,  into  households 
[6a«im,  oi'«oi],  then  came  "man  by  man"  (Josh. 
vii.  14,  17  sq.).  At  the  head  of  the  tribes  stood 
the  princes  (Exod.  xxxiv.  31  ;  Num.  i.  16,  44, 
vii.  12  scj.),  who  were  also  called  Ihe  heads  of  the 
tribes  (Xum.  xxx.  1).  Then  came  the  chief  of 
the  house  of  tlie  fathers  (Xum.  iii.  24,  30).  This 
tribal  constitution,  which  developed  it.self  during 
the  stay  of  the  people  in  Egyi>t,  was  not  abolishi-d 
by  Moses,  but  rather  rcceivcil  into  the  theocratic 
order.  The  people  of  the  covenant  was  to  have 
its  normal  continuance  in  the  number  twelve  of 
its  tribes  :  hence  every  thing  wa,s  avoided  where- 
by a  tribe  could  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel  (.Judg. 
xii.  17).  I^ach  Lsvaelite  is  a  citizen  of  the  the- 
ocracy, because  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  families 
of  the  twelve  tribes  :  hence  the  importance  of  the 
list  of  generations.  The  Mosaic  law  contains 
enactments  which  tend  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  generations  and  families, 
since  each  family  was  t<i  remain  in  its  heritage. 
The  chiefs  or  elders  of  the  house  also  were  drawn 
into  the  service  of  tlicoi-nicy,  because  out  of  the 
midst  of  them  the  judges  were  taken  (Deut.  i. 
15);  and  the  commission  of  the  Seventy  was 
formed,  who  wa.s  to  as.sist  Moses.  Twelve  of  them 
are  comroi.ssioned  with  the  numbering  of  the  jm'o- 
ple  (Num.  i.  4,  10)  ;  the  same  number  was  .sent 
*o  search  the  Holy  Land  (Xum.  xiii.  2);  and,  fur 
the  division  of  the  land,  twelve  chic-fs  of  the 
tribes  were  al.so  appointed  (Xum.  xxxiv.  IS  s(|.). 

Wlu'ii  the  Holy  Land  was  taken,  the  division 
was  made  in  huc^  a  manner  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  each  tribe  were  not  only  fixed,  but  that 


also  within  these  lines  each  family  received  a  cer- 
tain i>ortion  of  real  estate.  L'lwn  such  a  basis 
the  tribal  constitution  could  endure  all  storms  of 
the  coming  centuries;  but  it  also  favored,  where 
there  was  lack  in  the  government  of  theocratic 
order,  particularism  at  the  expense  of  national- 
ism. This  we  see  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Judg.  V.  15-17). 

[With  tlie  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (for 
which  .see  the  art.  Lkvites),  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  other  tribes  as  follows :  — 

1.  Asher  (i.e.,  "happy  ")  was  the  eighth  son  of 
■'ac<il>,  and  his  second  by  Zilpah  (tJen.  xxxv.  20). 
He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 
After  the  exodus  the  number  of  adult  males  in 
that  tribe  was  41,500;  but,  Lefore  entering  Canaan, 
the  number  was  raised  to  53.400  (Xum.  i.  40, 
xxvi.  44).  In  the  reign  of  David  the  tribe  had 
become  so  insignificant,  that  its  name  is  alto- 
gether omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  16-22).  The  territory  assigned  to 
the  Asherites  comprised  the  fertile  ji^ain  of  Acre, 
and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  up  to  ."^idon  (Josh.  xix. 
24-31)  ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  unable  to 
gain  po.ssession  of  the  territory  actually  a-ssigned 
them,  and  "  dwelt  among  tJie  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  "  (Judg.  i.  32).  In  the 
struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  forgot  tiie  peril  of 
his  fellows  (Judg.  v.  17,  IS)  :  he  also  furnished 
neither  hero  nor  judge  to  the  nation.  One  bright 
name  is  that  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Pbanuel 
of  the  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  30). 

2.  Benjamin  (i.e.,  "  son  of  my  right  hand  "),  also 
called  Benoni  (i.e.,  "son  of  my  pain  "),  youngest 
-son  of  .Jacob  by  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  18)  ;  was 
born  on  the  road  between  liethel  and  Bethlehem, 
where  his  mother  died.  How  he  was  sent  into 
Egypt,  and  what  policy  Joseph  used  to  retain  him, 
we  read  in  Gen.  xliii.,  xliv.  When  the  muster- 
ing was  held  in  the  desert,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
counted  35,400  warriors  (Xum.  i.  30,  ii.  22),  and 
at  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  even  as 
many  as  45,000  (Xum.  xxvi.  38  sq.i  The  territory 
which  was  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Josh,  xviii. 
11  sq.)  was  a  narrow  strip  bounded  on  the  ea.st  by 
the  Jordan  ;  and  from  thence  it  mainly  extended 
to  Kirjath-jearini,  about  six  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem;  while  in  other  directions  it  stretched  from 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  to  Bethel  on 
the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  this 
tribe  and  the  Philistines.  In  this  territon-  lay 
Jericho,  Beth-hogla,  Bethel,  (iibeon,  Kamah,  anil 
Jebus,  or  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  judpes 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  end>lem  according 
to'  Jacob's  blessing  was  the  wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27), 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  other 
tribes,  which  almost  extinguished  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix.-xxi.).  But  it  revived  again,  ami  in  the 
time  of  David  it  numbered  51),434  able  warriors 
(1  Chron.  vii.  0-12):  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8);  ami  in  that  of  .h'hosliapliat, 
200,000  (2  Chron.  xvii.  17).  it  furnished  a  de- 
liverer in  the  |H-rson  of  Ehud,  who  kille<l  the 
king  of  the  ,Miial>ites,  Eglon  (Jiulg.  iii.  12  S(].); 
and  the  first  king  in  the  iKTson  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
ix.,  X.),  whoso  ilynasty  (2  Sam.  ii.),  as  well  as 
that  of  David  (1  Kings  xii.  21 :  1  I'hron.  xxi.), 
it  sup|>orted.  At  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
after  .Solomon's  ileath,  it  belonged  to  the  south- 
ern kingdom.     After  the  exile,  together  with  the 
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tribe  of  Judah,  it  constituted  the  flower  of  the 
new  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  (Ez.  i.  5,  iv.  1, 
s.  9).  To  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  belonged 
Jlordecai  and  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  5),  more  especially 
that  "  Saul  who  also  is  called  Paul  "  (Rom.  xi.  1 ; 
Phil.  iii.  5). 

3.  Dan  (i.e.,  "judge"),  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  He  was  the  last  of  the 
tribes  to  receive  his  portion ;  and  that  portion, 
strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers, 
. —  Gl',7ii0  at  the  first  mustering  (Num.  i.  39),  and 
64,4iiO  at  the  second  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  —  was  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve.  On  the  north  and  east 
it  was  completely  embraced  by  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin, while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Judah.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  boldness  of  the  tribe  is  charac- 
terized by  the  taking  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.). 
In  the  time  of  David,  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  C'hron.  xii.  3.5).  After  this 
time  the  name  of  Dan  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes.  It  is  also  omitted  from  the  list  of 
those  who  were  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the  vision 
of  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).  A  Danite  was  Samson 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Ephraim  (i.e.,  "fruitful"),  son  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  52),  whom  Jacob  preferred  to  Jlanas- 
seh  (Gen.  xlviii.  14).  By  virtue  of  the  blessing, 
Jacob  adopted  Ephraini  and  his  brother  Manasseh 
as  his  own  sons,  in  the  place  of  their  father;  the 
object  being  to  give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons, 
a  double  portion.  At  the  census  in  the  wilderness 
the  tribe  numbered  40,500  (Num.  i.  32,  33),  but 
subsequently,  however,  only  32.5U0  (Num.  xxvi. 
37).  The  territory  allotted  to  Ephraim  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  River  Jordan  on  the  east ;  on  the  north  it 
had  the  half-ti-ibe  of  Manasseh ;  and  on  the  south, 
Benjamin  and  Dan.  This  fine  country  included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as 
distinguished  from  Judaea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  Galilee  on  the  other.  Ephraim  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  produced  the  successor  of  Moses  (Joshua), 
chastised  tlie  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  quarrelled 
with  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1)  and  Jephthah  (Judg. 
xii.),  revolted  from  the  house  of  David  (1  Kings 
xii.  25;  2  Chron.  x.  Iti),  and  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  northern 
kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
or  the  southern  kingdom,  to  which  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  belonged.  .\t  last  Ephraim 
was  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  5;  for 
prophecies  concerning  the  same,  see  Isa.  vii.,  ix.  9, 
xi.  13,  xxviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxi. ;  Hos.  v.-xiv. ;  Zech. 
ix.  10,  x.  7). 

5.  6'nd  (i.e.,  "fortune  "),  Jacob's  seventh  .son, 
the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  and  brother  of  Asher; 
is  blessed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  19)  and  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  20).  His  descendants  (Ge"n.  xlvi. 
16)  are  twice  numbered  (Num.  i.  24,  xxvi.  15). 
The  territory  allotted  to  f!ad  was  the  region  be- 
tween Heshbon  and  the  River  Jabbok,  together 
with  an  additional  strip  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  up  to  "the  Sea  of  Chin- 
nereth  (Josh.  xiii.  24-28).  Gad  is  comniendeil  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxii.  1).  but  accused  of  idolatry 
(Josh.  xxii.  11  sq.).  The  character  of  the  tribe 
was  warlike  (Gen.  xlix.  19;  1  C'hron.  xii.  .s). 
It  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser 


(1  Chron.  v.  26).  Perhaps  that  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  "who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead," 
belonged  to  that  tribe. 

6.  Issachar  (i.e.,  "  reward  "),  the  ninth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  the  fifth  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  18, 
XXXV.  23).  AVhen  the  tribe  was  first  numbered, 
it  had  54,400  men  (Num.  i.  28) ;  at  the  second 
mustering,  64,300  (Num.  xxvi.  25).  In  David's 
time  the  tribe  had  87,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron. 
vii.  5).  His  territory  was  the  noble  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  a  territory,  however,  whose  fertility  was 
more  than  overbalanced  by  its  exposed  situation 
(Josh.  xix.  17-23).  One  among  the  judges  of 
Israel  was  from  Issachar,  —  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1). 
When  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  invaded 
the  north  of  Palestine,  and  had  taken  Samaria, 
Issachar,  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  was  carried  away 
to  his  distant  dominions.  Allusion  is  also  made 
to  this  tribe  in  Rev.  vii.  7. 

7.  Joseph  (i.e.,  "increase").  See  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh. 

8.  Judah  (i.e.,  "  praise  "),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  For  his  character,  life, 
etc.,  comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.,  xliii.  3,  xliv.  sq.  The 
important  position  which  Judah  was  to  occupy 
in  the  future  is  indicated  in  the  final  blessing 
of  his  blessing,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lan- 
guage, glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  tlie  high  destinies  which  awaited 
the  tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him  (Gen. 
xlLx.  8-12).  Judah's  sons  were  five.  Of  these, 
three,  —  Shelah,  Pharez,  and  Zerah,  —  together 
with  two  sons  of  Pharez,  went  into  Egv^pt.  When 
the  Israelites  quitted  that  country,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  numbered  74,600  adult  males  (Num.  i. 
26,  27) ;  at  the  second  mustering,  76,500  (Num. 
xxvi.  22).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies, 
and  also  amongst  those  appointed  to  partition 
the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
xxxiv.  19).  After  Joshua's  death  this  tribe  is 
appointed  to  attack  the  Canaauites  (Judg.  i.). 
The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length, 
and  with  greater  minuteness  than  tJie  others,  in 
Josh.  XV.  20-63.  The  whole  of  the  extensive 
region  was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions:  (1)  The  3/ouH(ai;i,  the  "hill- 
country  of  Judah," with  thirty-eight  (or,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  with  forty-eight)  towns  (Josh. 
XV.  48-60);  (2)  The  Wilderness,  the  sunken  dis- 
trict inmiediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh. 
XV.  61  sq.);  (3)  The  South  (Josh.  xv.  21  sq.), 
containing  twenty-nine  cities  with  their  dependent 
villages  (Josh.  xv.  20-32),  which,  with  Ether  and 
Ashan  in  the  mountains,  were  ceded  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  1-9);  (4)  The  Lowland  (Jo.sh.  xv.  33  sq.), 
or  the  Shephelah,  between  the  Mountain  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  garden  and  the  granary  of 
the  tribe.  But  this  very  tract  was,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  To  this 
tribe  belonged  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  Ibzan 
(Judg.  xii.  8  sq.).  It  made  David  king  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  adhered  to  his  house  (1  Kings  xii.; 
2  Chron.  x.,  xii.) ;  and  after  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  together  with  Benjamin,  it  foinied  the 
.southern  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  northern 
or  Ephrainiitic  kingdom,  to  which  the  ton  tribes 
belonged.  To  Judah's  tribe  belonged  ]iiophets, 
like  .Vnios,  Isaiah,  Micah,  perhaps,  also,  Obadiah, 
Joel,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  others. 
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After  the  exile  most  of  those  who  returned  be- 
longed to  that  tribe:  in  consequence,  the  name 
"Judah"(or  Jtir)  attached  itself  to  the  entire 
nation  from  about  the  c{xicii  of  the  Restoration. 
Thus  we  also  find  the  name '"Jews"  in  Jeremiah 
(xxxiv.  Uj.  More  frequently  this  name  occurs  in 
the  post-exile  books,  also  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  highest  honor  which  was  bestowed  upon  that 
tribe  consists  in  the  fact  that  to  it  belonged  the 
Messiah  of  the  world,  "  the  Liun  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda"  (Ileb.  vii    14;  Rev.  v.  5). 

9.  Mutuuseh  (i.e.,  "  causing  forgetf ulness  "),  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  51). 
At  the  beginning  this  tribe  was  the  smallest,  —  it 
only  numbered  32,200  (Num.  i.  'i\  sq.);  but  it 
afterwards  increased  to  52,700  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 
At  the  distribution  of  the  country,  one  half  of 
the  tribe  settli-d  east  of  the  .Jordan,  to  which  was 
allotted  all  Hiishan,  and  part  of  Gilead;  while  the 
other  half  settled  west  of  the  Jordan,  which,  to- 
gether with  Ephraim,  occupied  a  territory  reach- 
ing from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  from  Hethel 
to  the  border  of  Esdraelon  (Josh,  xvi.,  xvii.). 
In  addition  to  this  large  mountain  territory,  the 
cities  of  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  a 
few  others  situated  in  Esdraelon,  were  allotted  to 
tliem.  As  Alanassites,  may  be  mentioned  Gideon 
and  .Jephthah.  Some  of  tiieni  fell  to  the  house  of 
David  (1  Clnon.  ix.  3,  xii.  19;  2  Chron.  xv.  9, 
XXX.  11).  The  fate  which  befell  Gad  and  Reuben 
awaited  them  in  the  end  (1  Chron.  v.  20). 

10.  \aphtaU  (i.e.,  "wrestling"),  the  sixth  son 
of  Jacob,  and  iiis  second  by  Hilhah  (Gen.  xxx.  8, 
xxxv.  25)  ;  blessed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  and 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23) ;  his  descendants  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21)  nund)ered  (Num.  i.  42,  x.  27,  xiii.  14,  xxvi. 
48;  Judg.  i,  33);  subdue  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv. 
10,  v.  18,  vi.  35,  vii.  23).  Tlieir  inheritance  was 
in  tlie  mountains  of  the  northern  border  (Josh. 
xix.  32-39),  and  made  them  in  a  great  measure 
isolated  from  the  Israeliti.sh  kingdoms.  Uarak 
is  the  one  great  hero  whom  Xaplitali  is  recorded 
to  have  produced.  Tobit  al.so  belonged  to  his 
tribe  (Tob.  i.  5,  vii.  3),  which  was  also  carried 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
XV.  29).  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  again  set- 
tled largely  in  Xaplitali :  and  its  southern  section 
became   the  most  densely  i)opulated  district  in 


Palestine.     It  became  the  principal  scene,  also,  of 
our  Ix)rd'8  p 
of  Isa.  ix.  1. 


our  Ix)rd'8  public  labors 


e  principal 
,  fulfilling 


ing  the  prophecy 


11.  Reuben  (i.e.,  "behold,  a  son  "),  Jacob's  first- 
bom  child,  the  son  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32,  xxx. 
14);  loses  his  birlhrinht  ((ien.  xlix.  4;  1  Cliron. 
V.  1)  for  his  transgn-ssion  ((ien.  xxxv.  22);  he 
intercedes  for  Josejih  ((ien.  xxxvii.  21,  xlii.  22), 
and  entreats  Jacob  ((Jen.  xlii.  37).  His  descend- 
ants are  numln-red  (Xuni.  i.  21,  ii.  10,  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chron.  v.  IS),  an<l  their  ie()ue.st  for  land  bevond 
the  Jordan  is  granted  (Num.  xxxii.;  Deut.  iil.  12; 
Josh.  xiii.  15);  Moses'  charge  to  them  rXura. 
xxxii.  20),  and  his  blessing  (Deut.  xxxiii.  «); 
Joshua's  charge  to  them  O'osh.  i.  12);  commended 
and  dismissed  by  him  (Jo.sh.  xxii.  1 ).  They  build 
an  altar  for  a  memorial  (Josh.  xxii.  1(1),  and 
justify  themselves  when  accu.sed  (Josli.  xxii.  21). 
The  tableland  (mwAor)  extending  from  the  Anion 
to  Ili-shboii  was  the  territorv  occupied  l>y  tlieui 
(Josh.  xiii.  15  sq.).  Immediately  after  the  cai>- 
iivity  (1  Chron.  v.  20),  the  Moabiles  again  re- 


turned to  their  old  country,  and  occupied  their 
old  cities.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  later 
prophets,  many  of  the  cities  of  Reuben  are  em- 
braced iu  the  curses  pronounced  upon  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.). 

12.  Simeon  (i.e.,  "a  hearing"  by  Jehovah),  the 
second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33) ; 
avenges  Dinah's  dishonor  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  25);  is 
detained  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlii.  24) ;  Jacob's 
prophecy  concerning  him  (Gen.  xlix.  5).  His 
descendants  are  numbered  (Xuni.  i.  22,  xxvi.  12), 
and  receive  a  section  on  the  south,  which  wa» 
originallv  allotted  to  Judah.  To  that  tribe  be- 
longed Judith,  who  prays  to  "  the  Lord  God  of 
her  father  Simeon"  (.Jud.  ix.  2).  Simeon  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25),  and  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (vii.  7),  in  their  catalogues  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel. 

13.  Zebulun  (i.e.,  "dwelling"),  the  sixth  and 
last  son  of  Leah,  and  the  tentli-born  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23) ;  is  blessed  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  13)  and  Closes  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18). 
llis  descendants  are  numbered  (Xum.  i.  30,  xxvi. 
26),  and  receive  their  lot  amid  the  picturesque 
hills  and  plains  of  Lower  Galilee,  having  Tabor 
on  the  east  and  the  great  sea  at  the  base  of  Carmel 
on  the  west  (Josh.  xix.  10-1(5).  In  the  gi'eat  cam- 
paign and  victory  of  Barak  it  bore  a  prominent 
part  (Judg.  iv.  0, 10),  and  Deborah  praises  Zebulun 
and  Xaplitali  as  a  people  that  jeoi)arded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  (Judg.  v.  18).  This  tribe- 
also  came  to  Ilezekiah's  pas.sover  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
11,  18)  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  northern  tribes  at  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  Tiglath-pile.ser  (2  Kings  xvii.  18, 
"24  sq.),  yet  the  land  of  Zebulun  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  Xew-Testament  times  (comp. 
Lsa.  ix.  1,  2 ;  Matt.  iv.  15,  IC).  In  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  (xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  John  (Rev.  vii.  8), 
this  tribe  finds  its  due  mention.] 

For  prophecy,  the  re-union  of  the  twelve  tribes 
under  one  head  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
future  salvation  (IIos.  ii.   1;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  22); 
and,  since  the  bringing-back  of  the  tribes  as  such 
is  predicted  (see  esi>ecially   Ezek.  xlvii.),  their 
continuance  is  naturally  presupposed.     The  same 
is  al.so  historically  guaranteea  for  the  following 
centuries  (1  Chron.  v.  26).     The  tribal  constitu- 
tion was  continued  in  the  yula  [i.e.,  "dispersion"], 
for  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  the  elders 
of  the  people  are  mentioned  ;  and  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  exile  we  meet  with  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  (Ez.  ii.  68,  iv.  2),  from  whom 
went  forth  the  princes  and  elders  (Ez.  v.  9,  vi. 
7,  X.   8;  Nell.  x.  1).     That  those  who  returned 
regarded  themselves  a-s  representatives  of  all  the 
tribes,  we  see  from  Ez.  vi.  17,  when;  twelve  he- 
I  goats  are  offered  for  a  sin-offering  for  all   Israel 
I  (cf.  also   Ez.  viii.  35).     That   in   the  new  coui- 
nioiiweallh  each  had  to  show  his  jxHligree  is  seen 
.  friuii   Ez.   ii.  59  sq.  ;  and  priests  who  coulil  not 
i  prove  their  pedigree  were  suspeiuled  from  |«riestly 
functions:  i)ut  for  the  rest  we  are  not  told  that 
those  who  "could  not  show  their  father's  housu 
'  and  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  wero 
excluded   from   the  congregation.     According  to 
'  Ez.  vi.  21,  Xeh.  x.  "29,  tlicie  were  al.so  proselyto*, 
"  who  had  8i'pai'at<'<l  themselves  unto  llieiii   from 
'the  filthiness  of  the  heathen  of  the  land  to  seek 
I  the  Lord  Gml  of  Israel."     That  at  all  times  n  dis- 
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tinction  of  the  ^iff-e.>t  txjbes  was  W  .e  s^ 

from  the  list  =us  K^^"; '  ^^ S'^^a'to  Judah,  Uen- 
^„ly  couta.ns  those  ^^^^^ ^^^^f^^.^  eomprehended 

=^i:^t„;S?nite  .n..^^^^^^  - 

due  of  I-'^f .  ^;i;^"^„  tru!es  .uighf  have  been 
^st'tetlVla'  oHhe  tribe  of  Aser  is  n>eu- 

*^7r?r^ci?a;eJ0SK«.us:^^.,V.  ^22^ 
H Ireland:  Palcestina  (Trajecti  Batav.,  lai), 
H.  K^LANi>.  Ewald:   Geschickte  de. 

torn.  1.  lib.  /•  ^'yP; -°  ' ;  501  so. ;  Bertheau  : 
Volkes  Israel  pd  ed-).  i-  ^-j,   «^  '  p.^,;,,,  /,.,aeZ, 

nature  into  ^  V'^P^^;;'_  ;„  contradistinction  to 

SanStfSr^HSStJtS 
Origen  and  nianv  (-™\J""l'„rf  "i  divines, 

distinction  ^«t^/a,"  "L^s^'cH  (kne^  trans.,  Edinb., 
tionalsoul.     See  DELiTZbCH  ^r.ng  is77),  on 

1867)  and  Beck    Eng   traus.,  Ldmb     Ib^^^^^^ 
biblical  psYcholog.y  a°5;    .  »•  " 

teachers  o    that  c^ch  and  al|^o  by  r  ^^^_ 

.eonverts  (hence  o^^:JJ^\X%7o,  of  Trent, 
Xi^palerb/^lerofPope^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
byacoUegeof  cardinals.     It  1    a  ve.y^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

=  =   4S{|theCon^^ 

°^   '^'t/ofthe  following  twelve  Articles,  includ- 
Tiiflt  Nicte  Cre:d,'with  the  Western  clause 

Filioque :  — 


'4.  Profiteor  quoqite,  srp- 
tern  esse  rere  ''  P^"I'^'\"';^ 
cramentu  nova  leg'"  »  fj'" 
Christo  Domino  »"»'™  '""' 
tida,  atqae  ad  salutem  A«"  « 
„i  generin.  licet  non  on  m 
ainmlia,  necesaana  :    syiii-ei 

tuchariatiam,     pmutentunn, 

nem  et  matnmomum,  i«««"' 
nrntiam  conferre ;  et  ex  lui 
laptTZumT  conjir-nationem 

iterare  non  poHse.  Heceplos 
Toque  et  approbatoa  Ec<:te»a 
Vathotlcaritusin  mpradicto- 
„,n  omnium  aacramentorun 
golemni  adtninistralione  r 
rinio  et  admitto. 

"'s.  Omnia  et  singula,  qua 
de    peccato   originali    et    ae 

juJficatione  ''n  "'f"'"'''''" 
'Triaentinaaynododefinitaet 

declarata  Juerunt,  umpleaor 
et  recipio.  ..,„     -•„ 

"  6    Profiteor    panter,    m 
miaaa  oferri  Deo  verum,  pro- 
prium  et  propUiatonum  am- 
rijicium  pro  rina  et  defun 
tin ;  atque  in  aancttaHWio  e 
chariatia  wcramento  eaae 
realiter  et  subatanttaliter  -- 
mia  et  aangninem,  una  mm 
anima  et   (iivinitate  Domini 
no7ri   Jesu    Chriati,  flerique 
Tonleraionem   totlua   ™W"«- 
t\a  pania  in  corpua  et  totma 
I   t..-,ti,m  M«i  in  aanqumem  ; 
mbstuntia  rini  m  '""M  ..   ,-  ' 
q„am  conreraionem  Caficilica 
Eccleaia      tranambatantiatw- 
nem  appeltat 


"41  also  prufe«»  thai  there 
are  t^ly  and  properly  seven 
Bacrameutfl  of  the  new  law, 
inntituted  by  Jcbu.  Chrl«t  our 
Lord,  and  neceBsary  for  the  sal- 
vation  of  mankind,  though  not 
all  for  every  one,  to  wit :  bap. 
tinra,  confirmation,  the  euclui. 
liBt,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony; 
and  that  they  confer  (jrace; 
and  that  of  these,  baptism,  con- 

„ .J-,..    »„H   nrdinatlOU  can. 


"  7  Fateor  etiam,  sub  alte 
ra  taktum  specie  totum  atqm 
integrum  Chriatum.  verumqu 
aacramentum  aumi. 

"  8.  Conatanter  teneo,  pur- 
gatoriumesae,animaa^eibi 
<Mentaa  fidehum  ™^«f"', 
iumri.  Similiter  et  sanctoa 
ima  cum  Chriato  regnantes 
renerandos  atque  i,imcandoa 
ease  eoaque  oritiones  Deo  pro 
nobis  offerre,  atque  eorum  re- 
liquiaa  eaae  venerandas. 

"  9.  Pirmiasinie  aaaero 

agines  Chriati  ac  Deiparct 
aemoer  Virginia,  nee  non 
aUorum  sanctorum  habenda. 
et  retinendas  eaae,  atque  ei 
debitum  honorem  "^  re...-,- 
tionem  impertiendam.  l<< 
dulgentiarum  etiam  ppteata 
teni  a  Chriato  in  Mcleau 
relictam  fuiaae,  i"«p"''l"J 
umm  Christiana  P^P"'" '""-^ 
ime  aalutarem  eaae  affifino. 


-■-'•  ,  „ .    ,      .11    T  ,  with  a  firm  faith 

"1.  Ego,  ,  ./»'™".^r     believe    and    profess    all   and 

.„edo  el  P^T!';?'-"'"'"'  '' ''  :  CTcrTone  of  the  things  eon- 
nula  auat  continentur  in  sym-  "J,  ,  ,  ,  ^recd  which  the 
l7^-f!dei,  quo  aanctaltomana  '"^  •<»l^'i,^>,»l  ■^i'iu.eh  makes 
Eccleaia  ulitur,  videlicet.  °J„f. 

T.  "  T  believe  in  one  God,  the 

"  Credo   in    imum    Deum,    p.'^^^vi, nighty,  etc.    [Here 
fatrem     omnipotentem.     '''^^-    [.^lows  Ae  Kicene  Cree<t.) 
SSi/mbolum  Njcxnum.]  'O'l?^    j  j  steadfastly  ad. 

*•    "  2.  Apaalolicaa   et  eicleai-  -  ^  ^^^  ,he  apostolic 

„.„-c«.  '™-f''';?.«;;,,Sr'X"e  •".  "  drccle'ststic  tmditio'ns,  ^.d 
■  que  ejuadem  .*"''•'!'„""  5,.  Lu  other  observances  and  con- 
?<l(ion-!»  et  constttutwnea  fli-  »'  °';"'^;^g"„,  ,he  same  Church. 
Ziaaime  admitto  et  amp  ect,,r.  »il\Vrralso  admit  the  holy 
"  A.  Item  aacram    Scriptu-  ■;•'."    according  to  that 

ramiu^taeum  «'"««»^«;r,™  ^^s'^'wWch^rr  holl  mother 
tenuit  et  "«'"«',',,'';,;""  rf^  cl,urch  has  held  and  aoes  hold. 
Eccleaia, cujus  e"' >"''>'',^,v,„'  10  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
tero  aenm  et  .'"''rpreUitione    1°  »■>•  „„,,  i„,erpreta- 

gacramm  Scripturarum,  a  I-  ;""'„{' „,e  Pcriptures ;  neither 
mitto:  n«  earn  unquam,  nin  |  11  j  interpret  , 

Juxta  unanimem  conaensun  ,  »^'^^I„,V,erwi.e  than  according  , 
^afrum  acdpiam  et  tnUrpre  in  ^^^  „no„,„ou«  oonienl  of  [ 
■tutor.  I  tiie  fathers. 


"10  Sanctam  Catholicam 
et  Apoatolicam  Bomanam  i<- 
■lesiam  omnium   eccleaiarui 

■aHo.  reram  obedientiam 
spondeo  ae  juro. 

"11.  Catera  item  omnia  a  | 

aacroaancla  Trideninaayn 

'Sar^t^i^Sa 
.«    qnaacvmq'ie    ab    l-.ci  <est'i 

twinntaa.  re}ectaa  et  anathe- 
tnthatua  ego  panter  damno, 
riiiin  et  aiinthemalizo. 
"!■'  llanc  veram  Catholi- 
cam fidem,  extra  quam  nemo 
Z.lrua  eaae  poteal,  quam  in 
;:.'Zntt  'Po'nte  profiteor  et 
'rerariter  teneo.  eiindem,  m- 
Ugrametinviolatam  usque  ad 


and  that  01  inese,  ii»i,v.=-.",  — 
firmation.  and  ordination  can 
not  be  reiterated  without  sacr 
lege  I  also  receive  and  admit 
the  '  received  and  approved 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  used  in  the  solemn 
administration  of  the  afore- 
said sacraments. 

"5  1  embrace  and  receive 
all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  dehned  and 
declared  in  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent  concerning  original  sin 
and  justification.  , 

"6.  I  profess,  likewise,  that 
In  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
Cod  a  true,  proper,  a"d  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  ^o"-  'he  lij- 
ng  and  the  dead;  and  that  in 
the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  there  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially,  thelody  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  there  is  made 
change  of  the  whole  essence 
of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and 
of  the  whole  essence  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood;  which 
Change  the  Catholic  Church 
calls  transubstantiation. 

"7  I  also  confess  that  unaer 
cither  kind  alone  Christ  is  re- 
ceived  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament.  ,  ^  .  ,  ,.  „^. 
"8  I  firmlv  hold  that  there 
is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souU^  therein  detained  an-e 
hel,,ed  by  the  suffrages  of  ^e 

faitSiful.  .I'''^«*"«',',„''phrist 
saints  reigning  with  cnnsi 
^re  to  be  honored  and  invoked, 

and  that  they  off""?  P^^ 
to  God  for  us,  and  that  their 
relics  are  to  be  had  in  venera- 
"""■9  I  most  firmly  assert  that 
the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
nerMtual  Virgin  the  Mother 
Sf  God"  and  also  of  other 
^nts!  iught  to  be  had  and 
Sned,  and  that  due  honor 
Tnd  veneration  are  to  be  given 
?hem.  1  also  afiirm  that  the 
nower  of  indulgences  was  lell 
Sy  Christ  in  the  ("hurch,  and 
Sat  the  use  of  them  is  mos 
wholesome  to  Chrlsti.m  peo. 
pie 


10. 1  acknowledge  the  holy 
Catholic     Apostolic     llomaq 


Catholic  Aposio..^  ,w  »nd 
S;Ss:rall"churX^ranJ 

Er'^^rbe^SoVTui;^!: 

encc  '"  '"  ,j  I'eter,  I'rince 
successor  to  M.  1  "•='•'  , 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar  ol 
Jesus  ChrUt. 

"  11  I  likew  ise  undoubting- 
Iv  receive  and  profess  all  other 
iin^  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  Sacred  Canon" 
1  i'ld  General  Councils,  and  par- 
ticularK-  by  'he  holy  toun- 
ell  of  trent;  and  I  condemn 
'reiect    and    anatheraatue    all 

l3£er;^^b».;;s 

1  has  condemned,  rejected,  and 
fttmthcuiatized. 

"  V2.  I  do,  at  this  present 
freelv  profess  and  truly  hold 
lh!s  true  Catholic  faith,  with- 
out  which  no  one  cau  be  saved  , 
and  I  promise  most  constants 
,?orctiiD  and  confess  the  same 
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4xtremum  vita  »piritum  c-on- '  entire  aud  Inviolate.  wUhGod'A 
4tanti9Mim«,  />ro  O'ljuruntt,  '  aiwliitancf,  to  the  end  of  roy 
rttinrrt  ft  Konjlteri,  titi^uf  a  '■  life.  And  I  will  laki*  care,  lu* 
mein  unOditin  vrl  H/tM.ifuorum  !  far  aj*  In 
<ur>t  tot  nif  hi  muiierf  mra  be  bt-ld. 
tpevluhit,  Uurri,  i.l(H'tri  et  I  by  my  i 
prailivarit  quantum  in  me  the  cart- 
^rit,curfit»rttm.    /ta  rgo  idem     tain  to  i 

^Jfttttleo,    rorfo    cic  Jliro.      I.     , 

luljnrrt,  ft  hac 


ittiiOt  I*ri  ErnngelU 


mc  lit 
f  who 

«.  ihul  it  ahull 
and  nrfachiHJ 
or   (ly   lho«t' 
u  fihall  upiK.-r- 
V  oBlci'.     Thii. 

proinl 
help 

nc,    vow.    and 
iiH'  (f(Hl,  and 

I  thcite  holy  Ooapflu  of  God." 


Since  that  time  the  Roinan-Catliolic  Church 
has  added  two  more  doijinas  to  her  creed ;  one 
on  tlie  sinU^ssness  of  thi-  Virgin  Mary  (in  1854), 
anil  one  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Fope  (in  1870), 
in  the  following  words:  — 

"  (1 )  That  '  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  singular 
graie  and  privilege  of  Alniiglity  God,  in  view  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  Ji-sus  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has 
been  preserveil  free  iroin  all  stani  of  original  sin.' 

"(-)  That  'tlie  Koman  iiontilT,  when  he  si>eak8  ex 
luth.  iliii,  —  that  IS.  in  dis«har;;e  of  the  olhee  of  |)astor, 
and  dfMtor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  nf  his  supreiue 
apostolic  authority,  he  iletines  a  doetrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals,  —  is  possessed  nf  that  infallil>ility 
with  which  the  divine  KeiUemer  willeii  that  his 
Church  should  be  endowed:  ami  that  therefore  sucli 
<letiniiious  of  the  Roman  pontilT  are  irreformable  of 
thein.selvea,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.'  " 

Lit.  —  The  papal  bulls  of  Nov.  13  (Injunclum 
nobi.i)  and  Dec.  9  (/n  sacramenia),  1564  ;  Mon- 
NIKE :  Urkunilliche  Genchichte  iter  Pro/e.ssio  Fidei 
Tridentina,  Greifswald,  1822;  Dexzinger:  En- 
chiridion, pp.  292-294 :  Streitwolf  and  Kle- 
NER  :  Libri  Symbolici  Eccl.  Calhol.,  ii.  315-321  ; 
Scii.\kk:  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  96-100,  ii. 
207-211!.  PHILIP  SCn.\FF. 

TRIDENTINUM.     See  Trent,  Cou.ncil  of. 

TRINE  BAPTISM  denotes  that  form  of  the 
admiiiistratiiiii  of  baptism  by  which  the  person 
baptized  is  immersed  thrice  in  the  water,  or  the 
water  poured  thrice  over  iiim,  in  the  name  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  godhead.  Its  symboli- 
cal meaning  is  striking ;  and  its  origin  from  the 
apostles,  or,  at  all  event.s,  from  the  second  century, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  Ariaii  Eunomius  intro- 
duced baptism  by  single  immersion,  and  tliis  form 
was  adopted  lor  a  short  time  in  Spain  during  the 
Arian  ascendency  (7th  century);  but  trine  Bai)- 
tism  still  continues  to  l>e  the  u.sual  form  of  the 
sacrament  tlirou;,'liout  the  cliurch. 

TRINITARIANS,  a  monastic  order,  founded  in 
1107  by  St.  .lolin  of  .Matha,  and  Feli.x  of  Valois, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Cliristians  who  were 
taken  captives  by  tlie  infidels.  Tlie  order  was 
confirmed  by  Ilonorius  III., and  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  it.s  churches  and 
houses  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  —  the 
most  characteristic:  diflerence  between  tiie  Chri.s- 
tiaii  and  all  other  religions.  The  order  employed 
one-thircl  of  its  revenues  for  its  special  purpose. 

TRINITY.  The  Old- Testament  revelation  con- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  germ.  Its 
very  statement  of  the  unity  of  (iod  admitted  of 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  later  revelation 
of  the  trinity  in  this  unity  ;  for  fiod  comes  before 
us  in  the  two  names  of  Elohim  and  .leiiovah,  in 
the  contrasts  betwi»en  Ood  ruling  in  the  heavens 
and  the  Angel  of  the  I'resence,  between  (Joil  al«- 
solute  and  Wisdom,  by  whom  he  built  the  world, 
between  the  Cod  of  Israel  and  the  .Messiah.  But  lus 
this  distinction  is  thronghimt  iiiienmatic,  and  not 
p«ychical,  the  centre  of  identity  of  these  two  rej*- 


re.sentations  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  iiii]>artation  to  the  Anointed 
One.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  ampler 
revelation  of  the  Xew  Testament.  The  tiine  di- 
vine persons  —  Father,  .Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  —  are 
brought  together  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  2  Cor.  siii. 
14,  1  Pet.  i.  2,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  equality. 
Moreover,  to  each  one  of  them  is  a.ssigned  an 
ante-mundane,  hypostatic,  <lirltte  existence.  Respect- 
ing the  Father,  the  statement  demands  no  proof ; 
but  respecting  the  Sou  see  John  xvii.  5:  Col.  i. 
17;  John  i.  1 ;  Phil.  ii.  6;  John  i.  1,  20,  27;  Gal. 
i.  1;  and  for  the  Spirit  see  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  John 
xiv.  16,  17,  20 ;  Acts  v.  3.  These  passages  prove 
that  the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity  are  not  those 
of  mere  manifestation,  but  are  immanent. 

.\n  imjierative  and  nevei-iesting  impulse  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  contained  in  the  very  formula  of 
Christian  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19|.  'But  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  first  atteni]>ts,  such  as 
we  meet  tlieui  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
and  Tlieophihis.  ur  in  those  of  Athenagoras.  Clem- 
ent of  .\lexanilria,  and  Ireiiaus,  should  present  a 
somewhat  vague  and  aphoristic  character.  They 
lack  not  only  systematic.  conii>letene.ss.  but  also 
dialectical  sharpness.  Nevertheless,  when  sur- 
veyed as  a  whole,  they  appear  to  point  in  two 
different  direction.*,  ot*  which  Teitulliaii  repre- 
sents the  one,  and  Origen  the  other.  Tertulliaii 
made  the  Logos  the  Son  ;  but.  in  spite  of  his  true 
conception  of  the  Soiiship,  he  reached  only  a 
trinity  of  succession,  and  it  remained  a  (juestion 
whether  Atiianasius  or  Sabelliiis  should  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  development  after  him.  Ori- 
gen made  the  .Sonship  an  eternal  fact,  above  and 
outside  of  time,  but  his  trinity  is  only  one  of 
subordination;  and  Alius  might  as  well  become 
his  pupil  as  Atiianasius. 

The  aeumeniial  Council  of  Nicsa (32.0) decided 
against  both  of  these  tendencies,  directly  rejecting 
Arianism,  and  indirectly,  al.so,  Sabellianism.  The 
confession  of  truth,  however,  is  not  identical  with 
the  destruction  of  error.  Both  heresies  continued 
to  develop  for  a  long  time  alter  the  decision  of 
the  council,  even  entering  into  queer  combinations 
with  each  other,  until  linally  overcome  by  the  in- 
defatigable labor  of  .\thanasius,  Ba-sil  the  Great, 
the  two  Gregories,  and  Hilary.  The  jx)sitive  doc- 
trine thus  established  is  not  merely  a  cautious 
compromise  between  Arianism  and  Sabellianism, 
a  single  negation  of  two  extremes  :  it  is,  indeed, 
a  con.scious  and  courageous  atlirmation  of  the 
truth,  excluding  the  errors.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  atrirmation  is  not  yet  the  fulness 
of  the  truth.  It  lia.s  its  weaknesses;  it  has  its  de- 
flects. The  mona.s  is  iilentifii'd  with  the  Father. 
The  hypostasis  is  merely  negatively  defined ;  the 
third  fiypostjisis  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
remains  undevelopecl.  V\>  to  360  the  whole  de- 
velopment wius  markedly  clyadic;  and  even  aft<'r 
the  researches  of  Atiianasius  and  the  Cappadoci- 
ans,  and  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans by  the  lecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople 
(3Sli,'it  took  a  long  time  before  the  Holy  Spirit 
attained  full  e((uaTity  with  the  Fatiicr  and  the 
.Son  in  the  divine  triad. 

How  far  .Vugustine  can  \h>  said  to  have  mnda 
good  the  above  defects  is  doubtful.  With  Iho 
full  development  of  the  three  liy]>ostase8  in  Ui« 
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Holy  Trinity,  the  danger  of  tritheism  begins ; 
and,  indeed,  the  trinitarian  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
so  conspicuous  for  its  idea  of  the  procession  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  tlie  Son, 
called  forth  the  tritheism  of  I'hiloponus.  Never- 
theless, though  the  acceptation  by  the  whole  AN'est- 
eni  Church  of  the  Augustiuian  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  encyclical 
by  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (807),  de- 
nouncing that  doctrine  as  heretical,  called  forth 
a  very  warm  discussion,  the  only  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  has  any  theological  interest  is,  for 
the  whole  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  that  of 
Scotus  Erigena.  On  the  basis  of  the  psychologi- 
cal triad  of  reason,  understanding,  and  the  senses, 
he  builds  up  the  divine  triad  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  But,  however  well  such  an  analogy 
may  suit  his  Neo-Platonic  idea  of  God,  it  is  very 
far  from  the  track  which  the  Church  has  chosen 
to  follow  :  indeed,  he  makes  trinity  a  mere  name. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  period  of  scholasticism  proper,  Anselm 
proved  very  successful  in  refuting  the  nominalis- 
tic  tritheism  of  Roscellin ;  but  the  positive  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  is  cold  and  abstruse.  Quite 
otherwise  with  Richard  of  St  Victor,  who  poured 
his  whole  wealth  of  half-poetical  mysticism  into 
the  subject,  and  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  mediaeval  theology.  God  is  love,  he 
says ;  but  love  is  not  the  highest  love,  unless  that 
which  is  loved  has  the  highest  worth.  God  can 
love  only  God.  Thus  the  step  is  made  from  the 
one  hypostasis  to  the  other,  from  the  Father  to 
the  Son.  The  next  step,  from  the  first  two  hy- 
postases to  the  third,  —  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  is  not  made  with  the 
same  unwavering  certainty.  Love,  he  says,  has 
alv.'ays  a  longing  after  communicating  itself  to 
a  third.  The  proposition  is  true,  but  has  not 
the  same  inherent  force  as  the  first  proposition. 
Before  this  radiant  though  mystical  vision  of 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  the  Sabellianism  of  Abelard 
and  the  subordinationism  of  Joachim  of  Floris 
wane  away  as  insignificant. 

The  problem  of  the  Reformers  lay  in  another 
field  than  that  of  pure  speculation  ;  and  whenever 
they  undertook  to  remodel,  or  farther  develop,  a 
doctrine,  they  attached  themselves  to  its  anthro- 
pological or  soteriological  bearings.  Neverthe- 
less, Luther  often  and  with  great  fondness  reverts 
to  the  idea  that  the  true  Christian  seeks  and  finds 
the  traces  of  the  Holy  Trinity  evei-ywhere  in  the 
creation,  from  the  most  modest  flower  in  the  fields 
to  the  most  gorgeous  product  of  art ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  Calvin,  felt  the  necessity  of  regenerating 
and  remodelling  the  dogma.  In  that  point,  how- 
ever, Protestanism  achieved  very  little,  at  least 
for  a  long  time.  The  doctrine  was  taught  in 
accordance  with  the  old  .symbols  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  old  and  new  errors ; 
but  a  farther  development  was  not  attempted. 
Some  Protestant  theologians,  as,  for  instance, 
Calovius,  laid  very  little  .stress  on  the  dogma;  and 
others,  such  as  (^nenstedt,  became  entangled  in 
its  formal  difficulties,  and  reached  no  farther 
than  a  preliminary  .sifting  of  the  materials  given. 

The  first  really  new  departure  in  the  develo[> 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  since 
the  days  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  was  due  to  the 
Protestant  philosophy,   now   set  free   from   tlie 


fetters  of  the  Church,  more  especially  to  Jacob 
Boehme.  His  idea  of  an  immanent  process  by 
which  the  Deity  evolves  into  a  trinity  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  .speculative  thoughts  which  ever 
sprung  from  the  dogma,  and  has  exercised  a  wide- 
■spread,  fertilizing  influence  both  on  theology  and 
philosophy.  That  this  immanent  process,  just  on 
account  of  its  immanency,  involves  no  element  of 
time,  Boehme  was  aware  of  from  the  very  first, 
and  has  expressed  with  great  emphasis  and  feli- 
city. But  on  other  points  his  exposition  is  very 
olxscure;  and,  in  spite  of  its  great  wealth  of  strik- 
ing hints,  it  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  neglected, 
for  a  long  time.  Leibnitz,  who  in  a  very  happy 
way  ties  up  the  idea  of  God  with  the  idea  of 
eternal  truth,  making  the  eternal  truth  the  very 
nature  of  God,  reaches,  in  his  consti-uction  of  the 
trinity,  not  beyond  a  dyadic  development ;  and 
the  formula  of  the  Wolffian  school,  according  to 
which  the  Deity  became  triune  by  virtue  of  three 
different  acts  of  his  will,  —  voluntas  primitiva,  me- 
ilia,  and  Jinalis,  —  hardly  touches  the  question. 
It  was  Schelling,  and  after  him  Franz  Baader, 
who  first  drew  attention  to  the  speculations  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  though  their  complete  incorpora- 
tion with  the  theological  treatment  was  still  far  off. 
Schleiermacher  could  be  of  no  service  in  this  re- 
spect :  his  own  philosophy  hindered  him.  Though 
he  abandoned  the  natiira  naturatis  of  Spinoza,  God 
was  still  to  him  "  the  spiritual  power  in  nature," 
known  to  us  only  through  its  presence  in  our  own 
heart  and  the  things  around  us,  but  utterly  in- 
comprehensible when  contemplated  in  separation 
from  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  "almost"  necessary  to 
accept  the  idea  of  a  personal  god :  "but"  the  case 
had  to  him  also  another  side.  His  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  Sabellian. 

But,  while  Schleiermacher  thus  treated  the 
dogma  with  apparent  indifference,  hardly  a  decade 
elapsed  after  the  publication  of  his  Der  christliche 
Glauhe  (1821-22),  before  it  once  more  came  to  the 
foreground,  and  again  assumed,  though  under 
various  forms,  its  old  position  as  the  true  centre 
of  the  whole  theological  system.  The  old  psy- 
chological analogy,  first  invented  by  Augustine, 
then  elaborated  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  way  by 
Scotus  Erigena,  but  never  wholly  abandoned  by 
the  schoolmen,  has  been  renewed  (K.  Ph.  Fischer, 
Billroth,  Martensen) ;  and  more  especially  the 
abstract  form  of  self-consciousness  —  the  subject 
making  itself  oV>ject,  and  through  that  process  re- 
turning to  itself  as  self-con.scious  —  has  furnished 
a  fertile  scheme  for  trinitarian  speculation.  The 
old  attempt  at  developing  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
means  of  tlie  idea  of  the  world  (well  known  to 
the  ancient  Church  from  the  apologists,  and  to  the 
middle  ages  from  Anselm),  has  also  been  repeated 
with  .succf.ss  (J.  II.  Fichte,  Weisse,  Twesten).  It 
allures  the  iut^-rest  of  the  philosopher  by  its  un- 
deniable connection  with  the  profoundest  efforts 
of  the  classical,  especially  the  .Vlexandrian  specu- 
lation ;  and  at  the  sanip  time  it  takes  hold  of  the 
attention  of  the  theologian,  because  Scripture  un- 
doubtedly places  the  Son,  the  Logos,  in  connection 
with  the  world.  Of  greatest  imjiortance,  however, 
has  perhaps  been  the  return  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  —  to  represent  the 
Holy  Trinity  as  founded  in  the  idea  of  God  as 
love  (Julius  Miiller,  Nitzsch,  Dorner). 
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Lit.  —  Liebnek:  Christliche  Doi/malik;  1849; 
Baur  :  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  dtr  Dreieinigktit, 
1841-43,  3  vols. :  Dornek  :  Die  Lehre  von  der  Per- 
son Christi,  1845,  1856,  3  vols.,  faiid  System  der 
christlichen  Glaubenslchre,  1879-81,  2  vols.,  Eiig. 
traDS.  by  Cave  and  Banks,  Edinburgh,  1880-8'J, 
4  vols. ;  Josek  L.anue.v  :  Die  Irinitarische  Lehrdif- 
fereuz  zwischen  der  aliendliiudischen  u.  der  inor- 
genliindischen  Kirche,  Bonn,  187U;  Braun  :  Dir 
Begriff  "Person"  in  seiner  Anwendimy  auf  die 
Lehre  von  der  Trinildt  u.  Incarnation,  Mainz,  lt>76; 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed;  Bull:  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed;  Waterland  :  On  the  Trinity: 
Meier  :  Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitdt  in  ihrer  his- 
torischeu  Entwickeluny,  Hamburg,  1844  ;  Suedd  : 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  'Sew  York,  1863,  2 
vols.  (vol.  i.  pp.  246-391)  ;  C.  IIodge  :  Systematic 
Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  442-482 ;  Van  Oosterzee  : 
Cfir.  Do(/malics,  i.  pp.  284-294].     ALBERT  PEIP. 

TRINITr  SUNDAY,  the  first  Sunday  after  Pen- 
tecost ;  was  introduced  into  the  calendar  by  Bene- 
dict XI.  in  1305.  It  concludes  the  festival  part 
of  the  Church  Year  in  the  West,  in  the  Church  of 
England  the  Sundays  from  Whitsuntide  to  Advent 
are  counted  as  the  first,  second,  etc.,  till  twenty- 
sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  universal  use 
in  the  Western  Church  of  this  festival  of  Trinity 
Sunday  dat.'s  from  Pope  John  XXII.  (13-34). 

TRISAGION,  a  liturjjical  formula,  which,  dur- 
ing the  .M(jnopliysite  controversy  of  the  fifth 
century,  secured  dogmatic  importance.  It  was 
orginally  nothing  else  than  the  ascription  of 
praise  in  Isa.  vi.  3.  It  was  used  at  the  beginning 
of  divine  service,  and  runs  uyioc  6  fitdf,  Hymc  iaxv- 
pdi,  uyio^  adiivaroi,  Djijoov  li/iuc.  ("  Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  usl  ") 
The  origin  of  this  fonuula  is  involved  in  ol> 
scurity.  The  tradition  that  it  was  received  dur- 
ing an  earthquake  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II.,  through  a  boy,  who,  being 
caught  up  into  the  sky,  heard  it  from  the  angels, 
is  unreliable.  The  earliest  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  Trisagion  date  from  the  fifth 
century,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth.  In 
Antioch  the  clau.se  w  a.s  added,  A  aravpuUclc  it'  r/fidc 
("  who  was  crucified  for  us  "),  and  probably  ori- 
ginated with  the  Monopliysite  usurper  of  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch,  —  Peter  the  Fuller. 
The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  found  in 
this  change  the  rudest  Eutychianism.  Peter's 
orthodox  8Ucce.t.sor,  Calendio,  did  not  throw  out 
the  phrase,  but  changed  its  reference  by  prefixing 
the  expression  liaaiXev  xp'OTt  ("Christ  our  King"). 
On  his  re-instat«nicnt,  Peter  cast  out  this  limiting 
clause.  The  introduction  of  the  additional  clause 
under  Anastasius,  who  was  inclined  to  Monophy- 
sitism,  led  to  bloody  scenes  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  in  fact,  as  ^\  alch  first  (Ketzerhiitorie,  vii. 
329  aqij.),  and  Dorner  since,  have  shown,  a  sup- 
plement to  the  expression  Ui'WnKn^  ("  mother  of 
God"),  with  which  the  Xestorian  controversy 
began.  The  suffering  of  the  divine  nature  on 
the  croiis,  emphasized  by  it,  grew  out  of  a  deep 
experimental  interest  in  the  atonement.  See 
Peter  Allix:  Diss,  de  Trisagii  origine,  Rouen, 
1678;  SuiCKU :  Thesaurus,  ii.  1310;  Bi.vuiiam  : 
Grig,  eccl.,  xiv.  2;  AuousTi :  Denkviirdigkeilen ; 
DoHNER  :  Lehre  i-ori  </.  I'rrsiin  Christi,  ii.  I;"i5  siii).; 
Daniel:  Cndex  Liturgicus,  vol.  iv.  [and  art.  " 'I'ri- 
•agion,"  in  Blunt,  Diet.  Theol.].    u  ticllMIDT. 


TRITHEISM  denotes  a  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  emphasizes  the 
triad  so  strongly,  that  it  lorgets,  or  seems  to  for- 
get, the  unity.  No  Cliristian  theologian  has  ever 
taught  that  there  were  three  gods ;  but  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  trinitarian  mystery  have  sometimes 
endangered  the  principle  of  monotheism,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Western  in  the  eleventh.  la 
Alexandria  a  party  arose  which  received  the 
name  of  Tritheists,  on  account  of  their  sharp 
distinction  between  the  three  divijie  persons. 
Among  their  leaders  were  Philoponus,  Conon  of 
Tarsus,  Eugenius  of  Seleucia,  and  others.  I'nder 
the  reign  of  Justin  II.  (565-578)  they  apjx-ared 
in  Constantinople;  and  a  disputation  w.is  held 
between  them  and  the  orthodox  Patriarch  John, 
though  without  any  result.  The  further  vicissi- 
tudes of  tlie  sect  are  not  known.  .See  Leontius 
Byza.vtinus :  De  Sectis,  v.;  John  Damascenus: 
De  Har. ;  Nicepiiorus  Calllsti  :  Eccl.  Hist., 
xviii.  47-49.  Roscelin,  the  father  of  nominalism, 
taught  theology  and  philo.sophy  at  Tours,  and 
was  accused  of  tritheism  by  Aiiselm.  His  views 
were  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Soissons  (1092), 
and  he  retracted.  See  Baur  :  Die  christliche  Lehre 
von  der  Dreieiiiii/keil,  1841-43,  3  vols.  GASS. 

TRITHEMIUS,  Johann,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian  of  the  jieiiod  just  preceding  the 
Reformation  ;  w  as  b.  at  Trittenheim,  near  Trier, 
Feb.  1,  1462;  d.  at  Wurzbuig,  Dec.  16,  1516. 
He  struggled  hard  with  poverty,  but  succeeded 
in  securing  an  education  at  Heidelberg.  On  his 
way  home  from  that  city,  he  stopi>ed  at  a  convent 
at  Spanheiin ;  and,  being  prevented  by  a  violent 
storm  from  .starting  on  his  journey  at  the  hour 
intended,  he  took  it  as  an  indication  of  the  will 
of  Providence,  continued  at  the  convent,  became 
a  monk,  and  was  elected  abbot  when  only  twenty- 
one  years  old.  The  convent  became  famous  under 
liis  direction.  Reuchlin  and  Pirckheimer  were 
among  his  friends  and  correspondents.  In  1508 
he  was  transferred  to  a  convent  in  \ViirzV)urg. 
Trithemius  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  the 
natural  sciences,  scholasticism,  etc.,  most  of  which 
were  published  after  his  death.  Among  them 
are  Naturatium  (iuccstionuvi,  lihri  ix.  \  Stcgano- 
graphia,  sive  de  ratione  occulte  scriheudi,  Frankfort, 
1606  ;  Sermones  et  exhortaliones  ad  Monachos,  1516. 
He  laid  in  Germany  the  foundation  of  church 
history  by  his  works,  Catalog,  illuslr.  virorum  Ger- 
maniam  suis  ingcniis  el  luculirationibus  omnifariam 
exortiantium  and  De  scripp.  eccles.  A  full  list  of 
his  writings  is  given  by  Eriiaiii>:  Gc^chichte  d. 
Wiederaufbliihens  wiisenschaftticher  Bildung,  etc., 
iii.  3S7  S(iq.,  .Magd..  1H32.    "  Kl.llTKL. 

TRO  AS,  or  ALEXANDREIA  TROAS,  or  AL- 
EXANDREIA,  a  (own  on  tlu-  coa.vl  of  My>ia, 
built  by  .Aiiligonus;  was  during  the  Roman  rule 
one  of  the  principal  towns  ol  the  province  of 
Asia,  and  the  centre  of  the  tratlic  iM-twecn  ^lace- 
donia  and  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Paul 
visited  the  place  four  times  (Act,s  xvi.  8-11,  xx. 
5-6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12-13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

TRONCHIN,  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
Genevan  tln'ologians.  —  I.  Theodore  wa.M  b.  at 
Genev.i,  April  17,  1,">82;  <1.  tin  le  Xov.  19,  16.'')7. 
After  stuilying  theology  at  Geneva,  Basel,  Heidel- 
berg, Franeker,  and  Leydeti,  he  becami-  profe.s.sor 
of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  in  1606,  and  of  Uieology  in 
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1618.  He  was  appointed  by  the  V'e'nt'rahle  Com- 
paijnie  lies  Pii.ileurs  de  Gen'tie  one  of  its  two  dele- 

fates  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  wrote  back  from 
tort,  "  The  canons  have  sliot  away  the  lieads  of 
the  Kenionstrants."  In  lG5o  he  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  nej^^oiiations  with  John  Dury,  and  seems 
to  liave  written  a  Hannoniu  con/essionuin.  He  left 
behind  a  few  tracts,  —  De  peccalo  originali,  De  bap- 
t'lsmo,  etc.  —  n.  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding;  was 
b.  at  Geneva,  Dec.  4,  1629 ;  d.  there  Sept.  S,  1705. 
In  spite  of  his  strict  Calvinism,  the  elder  Tron- 
chin  sent  his  son  to  the  French  school  of  Saumur, 
which  taught  a  modified  C'alvinistic  theology. 
lie  became  pastor  in  Lyons,  refused  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  professorship  in  .Saumur.  and  in  1661 
accepted  a  similar  appointment  in  tlie  university 
of  Geneva.  There  he  found  Francis  Turretin, 
■with  whose  severe  Calvinism  he  had  no  sympathy. 
He  found  a  sympathizer  in  Mestrezat.  A  contro- 
versy arose  about  obliging  clergj'uien  to  profess 
their  adhesion  to  the  strict  doetiines  of  Calvin- 
ism. Turretin  and  his  party  triumphed  ;  and  all 
candidates  for  licensure  were  obliged  to  sign  the 
so-called  re'glemenis  of  Aug.  6,  1647.  Tronchin 
was  for  five  years  rector  of  the  university,  much 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  beloved  as  a  man. 
He  ■wrote  little.  [His  Theses  theolotj.  appeared  in 
166-3 ;  Di.yiiil.  de  proridenl.  Dei,  1670,  and  some 
sermons,  pub.  1703.]  ANDRE  AKCHINARD. 

•  TRUBER,  Primus,  b.  at  Rastschiza  in  Carniola, 
1508;  d.  at  Dredingen  in  Wurtemberg,  June  28, 
1586.  He  was  educated  at  Salzburg,  studied  the- 
ology- in  Vienna,  was  ordained  priest  in  1527,  and 
appointed  canon  at  tlie  cathedral  of  Laibach  in 
1531,  but  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  in  1547.  In  the  following  year 
he  obtained  a  small  benefice  near  Nuremberg, 
and  later  on  he  settled  in  Wurtemberg.  But  he 
never  broke  off  the  connection  with  his  native 
country,  and  the  work  he  had  begun  there ;  pub- 
lishing in  the  Slav  dialect  a  catechism  (1550),  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (1555), 
of  the  three  other  Gospels  (1556),  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  tlie  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Corinthians 
(1561),  besides  making  frequent  though  perilous 
visits.  His  life  was  written  by  Sillem,  Erlaugen, 
1861.  KLOSE. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD  (treui/a  or  treua  Dei),  an 
institution  of  the  middle  ages,  designed  to  miti- 
gate the  cruelties  of  war  by  enforcing  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  all  the  more  important  church 
festivals,  and  from  Tliursday  evening  to  .Sunday 
evening  each  week.  The  sclieme  was  recom- 
mended by  the  councils  of  Orleans  (1016)  and 
Limoges  (1031),  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bishop 
of  .^quitaine  (1030)  enforced.  The  second  (1139) 
and  tliird  (1179)  Lateran  councils  adopted  it. 
The  Truce  was  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  check 
the  passions  and  barliarities  of  warfare. 

TRUE  REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH.  See 
Rkfoiimki)  (llrnii)  (  iii-i!i-H. 

TRULLAN  COUNCILS,  The,  were  held  in  a 
room  of  tlie  imperial  palace  at  Con.stantinople 
■which  iiad  a  dome  (rpoi'/JMr),  whence  the  name. 
The  First  Trullan  Council  was  called  f680)by  the 
Emperor  Constantinus  I'ogonatus,  and  held  eigh- 
teen sittings.  The  legates  of  Pope  Agatho  were 
accorded  the  highest  rank,  then  followed  in  order 
tlie  Patriarch  Georgiusof  Constantinople,  the  leg- 
ate of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Macarius  of 


Antioch,  the  legate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
etc.  The  doctrine  of  >Ionopliysitism  was  taken 
up  and  condemned,  and  Christ  declared  to  have 
two  natures  and  two  wills.  Macarius  of  Antioch 
was  indicted  for  his  allegiance  to  the  false  doc- 
trine. Georgius  of  Constantinople  went  over  in 
the  eighth  sitting  to  the  Roman  doctrine.  In  the 
sixteenth  sitting,  Pope  Honorius  1.  was  anathe- 
matized for  liis  Monopliysite  views,  and  the 
anathema  was  repeated  at  the  eighteenth  sitting. 
Pope  Agatho's  confession  of  two  wills  in  Christ, 
in  his  Epistola  ad  Imperatores,  was  declared  the 
doctrine  of  the  council,  and  all  Monophysites 
were  anathematized.  Tlie  Patriarch  Jlacarius 
■n^as  deposed  at  a  later  time. 

The  Second  Trullan  Council  was  called  by 
Justinian  in  692.  It  was  designed  to  supplement 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  (the  First  Trullan)  oecu- 
menical councils,  and  passed  102  canons  bearing- 
upon  matters  of  cliurch-discipline.  Sis  of  these 
(II.,  XIII.,  XXXVI.,  LV.,  LXVn.,  LXXXII.) 
met  with  determined  opposition  in  Rome ;  and, 
although  the  legate  of  Pope  Sergius  I.  subscribed 
to  them,  he  himself  firmly  rejected  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Emperor  Justinian's  demand  that  he 
should  accept  them.  The  emperor  -was  about  to 
compel  the  Pope's  acceptance,  when  he  was  de- 
throned. Canon  XIII.  (upon  the  basis  of  Matt, 
xis.  6,  1  Cor.  vii  27,  Heb.  xiii.  4)  allowed  the 
marriage  of  priests,  but  forbade  their  remarriage, 
and  the  continuance  of  bishops  in  the  married 
state  after  their  ordination.  Canon  XXXVI.  gave 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a  rank  after 
the  Pope,  but  granted  him  equal  privileges  with 
the  latter.  The  Second  Trullan  Council  is  regard- 
ed as  spurious  (synodus  en-atica)  in  the  West,  but 
is  accepted  in  the  East ;  its  canons  being  denom- 
inated "the  canons  of  the  sixth  synod."  From 
this  time  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  grew 
farther  and  farther  apart.  The  Second  Trullan 
Council  was  the  entering  wedge  of  the  great 
division  which  followed.  See  church  histories  of 
ScHidkKH  and  (tIeselkr.  NEUDECKER. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  The,  the  name  given  to 
t^wo  schools  of  theology,  whose  chief  rejiresenta- 
tives  were  connected  with  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, either  as  professors  or  students,  or  both. 

I.  The  Old  Tubingen  School  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  German  theological 
tliought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  by 
being  the  champion  of  biblical  supranaturalism. 
It  had  its  first  representative  in  Gottlob  Christian 
gtorr.  He  was  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Sept.  10, 1746;  stud- 
ie3  at  Tubingen ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Tubingen,  1775,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  1777 ;  and  d.  in  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17, 1805,  as  court- 
preacher.  His  entrance  upon  his  professional 
duties  at  Tiibingen,  as  Baur  has  said,  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  Tiiliingen  theology.  The  activity  of 
the  great  Bengel  had  not  introduced  any  new 
period  of  theology,  so  much  as  it  worked  as  savory 
salt,  purifying  tlie  religious  life  of  the  daj'.  The 
so-called  theology  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  in  posi- 
tive an<l  orthodox  Christianity  an  enemy  of  prog- 
ress and  humanity  which  it  felt  called  upon  to 
resist.  This  idea  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
day;  and  against  it  Storr  rose  up,  and  sought  to 
recover  an  impregnable  position  for  the  defence 
of  what  is  true  and  unchangeable  in  Christianity. 
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He  planted  himself  firmly  and  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation  as  it  is  contained 
in  tlie  Scriptures,  and  sought  by  grammatical  and 
historical  exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  the- 
ology. As  a  preliminary  work,  he  souglit  to 
prove  the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the  Xew 
'I'estaini-nt,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  autliority  of 
Clirist  as  the  sent  of  God,  laying  special  emphasis 
upon  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles.  The 
foundation-stone  of  .Ston's  theology  was  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  as  tiie  highest  and  divinely 
attcsli'd  messenger  of  (lod.  He  held,  tliat,  while 
reason  and  e.\|ierience  are  desirable  allies  in  coii- 
firniiiig  tlie  doctrines  of  Scripture,  tlioy  are '•  not 
essential,"  and  affirmed  that  we  are  acting  ration- 
ally when  we  accept  a  doctrine  on  the  authority 
of  .Scripture  alone.  Storr  tlius  came  into  con-  i 
flict  with  Kant,  and  sharply  criticised  his  Reli- 
gion witliin  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason.  lie  also 
contended  against  the  accommodation  theory  of 
Sender,  Teller,  and  others.  lie  held  that  systems 
of  theology  and  morals  are  to  be  founded  upon 
the  results  of  exegesis,  and  not  upon  mere  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination.  His  own  theological  sys- 
tem is  laid  down  in  his  last  great  work,  Doclriiuc 
Christ,  pars  theoretica  e  sacris  litteris  repetita,  1790 
(German  translation,  1S03).  Among  his  other 
writings  are  works  upon  the  Revelation  of  John 
(17s:5),  the  Gospel  of  John  (1780),  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (17S9),  etc. 

The  immediate  followers  of  .Storr,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Tubingen  school,  were  the 
brothers  Johann  Friedrich  Flatt  (b.  Feb.  -Ju,  1739, 
at  Tubingen;  d.  Xov.  24, 1821,  at  Tubingen),  Karl 
Christian  Flatt  (b.  Aug.  18, 1772,  in  Stuttgart ;  d. 
Xov.  20,  1813;,  and  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Siiskind 
(b.  Feb.  17,  17G7,  at  Xeustadt;  d.  at  Stuttgart, 
1829).  All  three  were  pupils  of  Storr,  and  became 
profes.s(irs  .it  Tubingen.  The  elder  Flatt  edited 
the  Maijtizin  fiir  Doijmatik  und  Moral  from  179(J 
to  1803,  when  it  was  continued  by  .Siiskind.  This 
periodical  became  the  organ  of  the  school,  which 
contendcil  against  Kant,  Ficht^s  and  ScliuUing  in 
the  interest  of  a  biblical  suiiranaturtlism.  The 
elder  Flatt  was  an  exceedingly  conscii-ntious  stu- 
dent. Suskind  w.as  the  ilialectician  of  the  school. 
The  younger  Flatt,  although  at  first  inclined  to 
Kantianism,  renounced  it,  ami  wrote  at  length 
upon  the  current  topics  of  the  Tubingen  circle, 
the  absolute  and  divine  contents  of  Revelation, 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  etc. 

Another  representative  of  the  early  Tiibingen 
school  was  Lrnst  Gotllob  Bengel  (b.  1709 ;  d. 
March  26,  182(i),  a  grandson  of  the  great  com- 
mentator Hengel,  who,  .is  professor  of  theology 
and  church  history  at  Tubingen,  exerted  a  very 
extensive  influence.  He  was  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral than  his  jjredecessors.  .Steudel  and  Christian 
Friedrich  Schmid  also  ri'|iri'si'nt<'d  the  same  gen- 
eral U-ndency.  It  was  llie  idi^a  of  sujiranatural- 
ism,  the  idea  that  in  Christianity  something  more 
than  human  jiowers  and  bli-ssings  is  conferred, 
that  these  men  fought  for  with  zi-al,  and  literary 
and  exegetical  skill.  Tlu'irs  is  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing defended  the  inlieritanci-  of  the  fathers,  and 
preserved  it  for  a  better  )i<Tiod.  Though  they 
ilid  not  build  up  so  well  as  they  fought,  yet  there 
are  times  when  a  militant  theology  must  fight 
with  both  hands.  .Such  a  time  was  theirs;  ami 
thus  they  fought,  and  in  doing  so  conscientiously 
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they  did  what  they  could  to  defend  the  trutl* 
(Mark  xiv.  8).  L.\NI>EIIER. 

II.  The  Modkkx  School.  —  The  founder  and 
central  figure  of  the  Modern  Tiibingen  school  of 
theology  is  Ferdui.and  Christian  Uaur  (b.  June 
21,  1792;  professor  at  Tubingen.  1820;  d.  Dec.  2, 
180U).  with  who.so  death  its  characteristic  iihilo- 
sophical  and  theological  positions  were  relin- 
quished. Limiting  the  history  of  the  school  to 
tlie  lifetime  of  its  founder,  we  distinguish  three 
periods,  —  the  jireparatory  period,  characterized 
l«y  studies  into  the  historj-  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  Listing  till  18:5.5;  the  flourishing  period, char- 
acterized by  critical  investigations  into  the  con- 
tents and  origin  of  the  Xew  Testament,  lasting 
till  1848;  and  the  period  of  disintegration,  char- 
acterized by  historical  studies,  and  lasting  till 
1800. 

Baur's  fundamental  principles  concerning  the- 
nature  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  history 
were  taken  from  Hegel's  philosopliy ;  although  he 
never  placed  himself  among  llegel's  followers,, 
but  rather  denied  li.aving  u.sed  him  as  his  master. 
The  Hegelian  terminology  clearly  apjiears  in  his 
work  against  Mohler,  Ger/ensalz  des  I'mltslmitis- 
nius  u.  K(ilhol(:u':mus, -v/hich  was  published  in  ls;!4. 
He  applied  the  Hegelian  principle  of  intellectual 
development  with  great  success  in  the  study  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  brought  it  to  bear  in  his 
work  on  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  of  God  (Drei- 
einiykeit  u.  Menschwerdung  Gottes,  Tiibing.,  1841- 
43,  3  vols.).  A  new  impulse  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  dates  from  these 
investigations  of  Baur. 

Baur's  imijortance,  however,  is  not  derived  so 
much  from  these  studies  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  from  his  investigations  in  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism,  which  belong  to  the  second 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Tiibingen  school. 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ  appeared  in  1835;  but  it 
was  not  this  work  which  suggested  to  Baur  the 
teacher,  the  principles  which  he  worked  out  in 
his  work  on  the  canon  of  the  Xew  Testament. 
It  simjily  gave  a  new  impetus  to  his  studies.  In 
1.S35  Baur's  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ap- 
peared ;  in  which  the  attempt  was  niatle  to  ]>iove, 
Ironi  the  alleged  references  to  Gnostic  .systems, 
that  they  were  the  product  of  the  second  century. 
This  work  was  the  inauguration  of  a  movement 
to  tear  a.sunder  the  writings  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, and  to  use  them  as  a  foundation-stone  for 
reconstructing  the  whole  church  history  of  the 
first  two  centuries.  The  Gnostic  systems  were 
used  to  carry  out  the  ]irogramme.  But  Baur  had 
already  made  the  tiiscovery  of  a  great  differiMice 
in  the  apostolic  age,  between  the  older  apostles 
and  I'aul.  This  was  the  fruitful  and  inexhausti- 
ble proiwisition  with  which  the  Tubingen  school 
worked  for  a  ijuarler  of  a  century.  It  was  stat*'d 
by  Baur,  in  an  article  on  the  Clirist  party  at  Cor- 
inth, piiblislie<i  in  the  TUliinijin  Zeitschrij)  for 
1831.  From  ihencefnrth  he  sought  to  destroy 
what  the  Old  Tubingen  .school  had  so  earnestly 
conU-nded  to  establish.  This  t.ask  was  left  to 
himself  and  a  few  young  men  then  occupying  the 
]iositioii  of  priralilucenl ;  fi)r  the  oilier  professors 
at  'I'ubingeii  were  not  in  symiiathy  with  tlu'  movtv 
meiit.  Of  these  younger  men,  Zeller  occupies 
the  front  rank.  In  thorough  scholarship  and 
keen  thuuglit  he  was  not  eijual  to  the  matter,  but 
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surpassed  him  in  the  lucidness  and  elegance  of 
his  style.  More  audacious  was  Schwegler,  with 
his  rare  critical  gifts.  Kostlin  and  G.  Planck 
were  exceedingly  industrious.  The  most  distin- 
guished co-operators  outside  of  'W'iirtemberg  were 
Ililgenfeld,  Ilolsten,  .and  Ritschl. 

The  name  of  Paul  was  the  one  aroimd  which 
the  critical  study  and  ingenuity  of  the  school 
marshalled  their  forces.  Much  appeared  between 
1836  and  1845;  the  Theologische  Jahrhiicher,  edited 
by  Zeller  (ISlii  sqq.),  being  the  organ  of  the  move- 
ment. In  the  year  1845  Baur  summed  up  the 
results  of  the  investigations  in  his  work  on  Paul 
{2d  ed.,  186')),  in  which  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul, 
except  Galatians,  First  and  Second  Corinthians, 
and  Romans.  The  genuineness  of  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Romans,  however,  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  historical  picture  which  was  left  was 
this.  The  older  apostles  and  the  entire  early 
church  were  Judaistic,  and  distinguished  from  the 
Jewish  Church  only  by  their  faith  in  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  as  the  Messiah.  All  the  elements  of  a 
new  religion  which  lie  concealed  in  the  teachings 
and  life  of  Christ  were  undeveloped.  Stephen  in 
vain  attempted  to  bring  these  out.  Paul,  by  a 
remarkable  divination  of  his  own,  by  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion,  made 
the  discovery  that  the  gospel  meant  freedom,  and 
was  designed  for  all  mankind.  These  principles 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  older  apostles 
and  the  church.  He  preached  to  the  Gentries; 
and  the  older  apostles,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  sup- 
pressed their  hostility.  But  one  party  in  the 
church  grew  more  and  more  bitter  against  him. 
It  was  the  endeavor  of  a  later  age  to  harmonize 
these  conflicting  parties  and  principles.  Hence,  | 
wherever  an  irenic  tone  is  met  with  in  the  Xew  1 
Testament,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  late  date  of  the  writing;  and  that  i 
there  was  no  attempt  made  in  the  apostolic  age  1 
to  reconcile  the  two  parties  was  proved  by  the  j 
Apocalypse  of  John,  which  is  a  product  of  Jew- 
ish-Christian narrowness. 

The  next  question  was  what  the  Christianity 
■of  Christ  really  was.  Baur  did  not  answer  this  | 
until  ten  years  after  Strauss  had  spoken.  In 
the  Jahrbilcher  for  1844,  and  a  special  book  on  the 
Gospels,  published  in  1847,  he  attempted  to  prove 
the  ungeimineness  of  John's  Gospel.  It  was 
declared  to  have  been  written  with  the  special 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
Judaistic  and  Pauline  Christianity,  and  conse- 
■quently  belonged  to  the  second  eeiitury.  Mark, 
by  concealing  these  dift'erences,  also  betrayed  that 
it  was  not  apostolic ;  and  Luke's  Gospel  was  only 
a  revision  of  Marcion's  Gospel.  Schwegler's  Mon- 
tanismus,  Ritschl's  Gospel  of  Marcion  and  Gospel 
of  Luke,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Origin  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  {Entstehung  d.  altkath.  Kirche), 
Kostlin's  John's  Doctr.  Si/stcm  {JohanneiscJier  Lehr- 
^«9'"'jr<  [Zellor's  Acts  of  the  Apostles'],  and  other 
works,  were  the  allies  of  Baur.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  Schwegler's  Post-Apostolic  Age 
(Xachapost.  Zeitalter),  which  employed  the  writings 
that  had  been  declared  ungenuine  to  construct 
a  history  of  the  development  of  Judai.stic  and 
Pauline  Christianity  to  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
This  development  was  put  in  two  centres,  — 
£ome  and  Asia  Minor.    At  Rome  the  chronologi- 


cal sequence  of  the  writings  was  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  and  Hegesippus,  Justin  Martyr,  the  Clem- 
j  eutine  Homilies,  the  Apostolical    Con.stitutions, 
■  James,  the  Second  Letter  of  Clement,  Mark's  Gos- 
I  pel,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  Second  Peter. 
From  the  Pauline  side  the  conciliatory  authorship 
>  began  under  Trajan,  with  First  Peter,  which  was 
j  followed  by  Luke,  Clement's  first  Letter,  and  then 
I  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 
The   Pauline   type   of   Christianity   did   not  get 
the  victory  till  Victor's  reign.     In  Asia  Minor,  the 
name  of  John,  and  not  Peter,  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  development;  and  the  Ajtocah-pse 
was  the  first,  the  Gpspel  of  John  the  last,  stage 
j  in  the  development. 

Such  is  the  strange  course  of  development  we 
1  are  called  upon  to  believe.  Our  canonical  writ- 
ings differ  very  largely  from  the  extra-canonical. 
And  yet  these  remarkable  works  are  put  down  in 
an  age  which  lacked  originality ;  and  a  few  doc- 
trinal terms  are  spied  out,  and  forced  to  become 
I  suflicieut  evidences  that  the  writings  belong  to  a 
1  period  when  Gnostic  systems  were  disseniinatiiii 
their  philosophy.  [Dr.  Fisher  says,  "  On  tk'S 
j  supposition  we  are  brought  to  face  this  contrast 
i  In  the  first  age  of  Christianity  we  have  only  men ; 
j  in  the  following  age,  only  writings :  in  one  period, 
I  men  without  writings  (only  the  Apocalypse  and 
I  four  Epistles  belonging  there) ;  in  the  other  period, 
only  writings  of  great  power  and  influence,  with- 
out known  authors."  —  Supernatural  Origin  of 
.  Christianil)/,  p.  xxxvii.].  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  motive  which  Schwegler  gives 
j  for  the  development  of  Christianity,  ^•iz.,  the  rec- 
;  onciliation  of  two  opposite  principles,  is  wholly 
i  insufficient. 

In  the  third  period  of  the  Tubingen  school,  be- 
ginning in  1848,  Baur  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  church  history,  and  brought  out  the  very 
able  work,  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  1853,  3d  ed.,  1863  ;  [Eng. 
trans,  by  Allen  Menzies,  London,  1878-79,  2 
vols.].  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which 
distinguished  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion 
from  all  other  religions  was  the  purely  moral  na- 
ture of  its  events,  teachings,  and  demands.  (And 
yet  the  very  writings  from  which  this  character- 
istic is  drawn  were  declared  by  the  school  to  be 
Ebionitic !)  In  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  Baur 
gave  no  place  to  the  death  of  Christ.  The  f uuda^ 
mental  conception  of  Baur  was,  after  all,  not  veiy 
different  from  that  of  Kant.  The  pure  religion 
of  reason  came  into  the  world  with  Christ,  but 
was  covered  over  in  the  succeeding  {periods.  lie 
refused  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
"  miracle  "  of  the  resurrection,  regarding  the  faith 
of  the  apostles  as  the  sufticient  starting-point  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  history  of  Christianity. 
He  endeavored  to  account  for  the  development  of 
Christianity,  but  denied  its  miracles.  His  so- 
called  Tendenzkritlk,  while  it  led  him  to  unsound 
conclusions,  prepared  the  way  for  tlie  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  departments  of  church  history 
and  doctrine  of  the  jiresent  generation,  and  must 
ever  be  a  starting-jx)int  for  the  construction  of  the 
history  of  early  Christianity.  In  his  last  years 
Baur  had  a  faithful  disciple  in  Northern  Germany, 
in  Ilolsten.  Otherwise  he  stood  almost  alone. 
Iloltzmaim,  Ilausrath,  and  O.  Pfleiderer  denied 
the  miracles,  and  accepted  the  vision  hypothesis. 
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Bui  Keim,  AVeizsiicker,  and  others  admitted  the 

nibilitv  of  miracles  as  a  necessary  ileduction 
1  theism.  H.  Schultz  attempteil  to  answer 
the  (luestiuii,  which  Baur  left  unanswered,  —  how 
an  ideal  man-Christ  could  have  existed  without  a 
miracle,  —  but  was  more  than  met  by  Dorner. 
The  jud<;ment  concerning  John's  t;us|H'l,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  largely  reversed ;  and  the  synoi> 
tic  Gospels  are  declared,  even  in  the  circle  nearest 
Baur,  not  to  have  been  written  witli  a  sjiecial  and 
partisan  pur|>ose  (7'e;i</eHC*cAri/it-;i).  The  return 
to  the  j)erson  of  Christ  has  been  followed  by  a 
recognition  of  the  historic  value  of  the  Gosjiels ; 
and  even  O.  Pfleiderer,  who  once  declared  himself 
a  partisan  of  the  Tubingen  school,  finds  in  the 
Acts  a  larger  portion  credible  than  was  once  con- 
ceded. The  fact  is,  that  the  logical  conclusion 
from  Baur's  own  premises  was  the  Life  of  Christ, 
by  his  own  scholar,  Strauss.  The  first  shot  against 
the  Tiibingen  school  was  fired  by  Dietli'in  (/A/.< 
Urchrislentlium,  18i.3):  he  was  followed  by  Thiersch 
(  Versuch  zur  Iler.iletlunf/  (I.  hisl.  Slaiuljmnils  fur 
d.  Krilik  d.  neulest.  Schrifen),  Lechler  (/).  Apost. 
und  nachaposl.  Zeilalltr,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1857),  and 
Ritschl,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Entstehung  d. 
allknlh.  Kirche,  Bonn,  1857,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Reuss  :  Gesch.  d.  Iieil.  Schriflen,  pp.  344 
8<]f[. ;  DoRSER  :  Geschichted.  protest.  Theotor/ie,  jip. 
628  sqq.;  [R.W.Mack.W:  The  Tiibingen  School  and 
its  Antecedents,  London,  1803 ;  Zelleu  :  Vortriige, 
1865,  pp.  207  sqq. ;  G.  P.  Fisher  :  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianilg,  3d  ed.,  N.Y.,  1877;  Sciiaff  : 
Church  Hist.,  New  York,  1882,  vol.   L,  pp.   205- 
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TUCKERMAN,  Joseph,  O.D,,  American  Unita- 
rian philanthropist;  b.  in  Boston,  Jan.  18,  1778; 
d.  at  Havana,  April  20,  1810.  lie  was  griuluated 
at  Harvard  College,  1798;  pastoral  Chelsea,  Ma.ss., 
1801-26 ;  in  1812  founded  at  Boston  first  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  seamen:  in  Ivjii  took  charge  of  the 
"  Ministry  at  Large."  a  city  mi.isiun  organized  by 
the  Benevolent  Fralernily  of  Cliurclies  ill  Boston; 
visited  Europe  to  promote  similar  organizations, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1838,  published  Principles 
and  Ilesiilts  of  th'  .Minislni  at  I.iirgr. 

TUCKNEir,  Anthony,  \<.  at  Kirtoii.  Lincolnshire, 
Eiig., September,  15yi»;  d.  February,  1070.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  Colli'ge.  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1022,  his  B.I),  in  1027. 
He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  tin'  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, but,  after  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, returned,  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher. 
He  then  became  assistant  to  John  Cotton  at 
Boston,  ami,  after  Cotton's  <lci)arture  to  Xew 
England,  his  successor.  In  1013  lie  was  apiiointed 
menibcr  of  the  Westniiiisti'r  A.s.sembly  of  bivines 
for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of  the 
moat  active  and  influential  members.  After  the 
death  of  Herbert  Palmer,  he  was  made  ehairman 
of  the  committee  on  tin-  eateehisiiiH.  lb.'  had  a 
chief  hand  in  the  <|ue8tioiis  relating  to  the  divine 
law  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  entire  .'^llorU■r  Catechism. 

While  at  London,  he  w.ts  ininiHt<-r  of  St. 
Michael  lu  Quernc  until  104S.  He  whm  made 
master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1045,  vice-chancellor  of  the  univ('r8ity  in  1048, 
maiiter  of  St.  John's  College  in  10,')3,  and  regius- 
profes-sor  of  divinity  of  the  university. 


He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Savoy,  but 
failed  to  attend.  lie  was  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity. His  controverey  with  Benjamin  Which- 
cote  i.s"imix)rtant  as  showing  the  break  of  a  new- 
era  in  Whichcote,  his  pupil,  out  of  the  old  era 
in  Tuckney.  the  teacher.  These  eight  letters 
discu.ss  the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  as  well  as 
differences  among  Christian.s,  in  a  calm,  dignified, 
and  charitable  spirit.  They  are  models  ol  Chris- 
tian controversy.  Tuckney's  Parliament  .Stimous 
and  other  occasional  pieces  were  published  dur- 
ing his  lifetime;  but  his  principal  works  are 
posthumous  :  Forit/  sermons  upon  several  occasions 
(London.  1070);  Pratectiones  theologica  (Amster- 
dam. 107(1).  C.  A.  BRIOG8. 

TUDELA,  Benjamin  of.  See  Benjamin  of 
TruF.i  A. 

TUNKERS,  or  DUNK.ERS,  so  called  from  the 
German  liinlccii  ("to  dip'*),  a  denomination  of 
Christians  originating  in  (Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  The  name  originally 
adojited  by  themselves,  and  which  is  now  generally 
u.secl.  is  simply  "  The  Brethren ; "  but  they  fre- 
<iuently  use  the  term  "  German  Baptists,"  even  in 
their  official  documents. 

In  the  year  1708  Alexander  Mack  of  Schwartze- 
nau  and  a  few  of  his  neighbors  agreed  to  meet 
together  and  study  the  word  of  God  without 
reference  to  existing  creeds,  and  to  submit  them- 
selves wholly  to  its  guidance,  wherever  it  should 
lead  them.  Without  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  body  of  Christians  holding  similar  views, 
tliey  were  led  to  adopt,  (1)  the  Bible  as  their  creed, 
without  anycatechism  or  other  confession  of  faith ; 
(2)  the  independent  or  congregational  form  of 
church  government;  (3)  believers'  baptism;  and 
(4)  immersion.  To  these  general  principles  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  they  added  in  their  Cove- 
nant of  Conscience  .some  views  held,  it  would  seem 
also  without  their  knowledge,  by  the   Friends  ; 


namely,  an    unpaid   ministry,  nonconformity   to 
the  world  in  dress,  ( 
or  to  engage  in  war. 


1   ministry, 
,  etc.,  and 


not  to  take  oaths, 


In  addition  to  these  views  and  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  (the  Trinity, 
atonement,  etc.),  they  agreed  not  to  go  to  law, 
or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  even 
in  self-defence ;  to  refuse  interest  on  money ;  to 
salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  charity;  to 
anoint  the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery ;  and  to  cele- 
brate the  Communion  in  connection  with  the 
Agapa,  or  love-feiLst  (in  imilution  of  the  Pa.sclial 
Supper),  feet-washing,  the  salutation  or  '•  holy 
ki.ss,"  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow.ship. 

Tliey  al.so  ado|ited  triune  iiimiersioii  (in  the 
name  (">f  the  FatlHV,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
(;ho8t|;  the  candidate  kneeling,  ami  being  plunged 
by  a  forward  movement  under  the  water,  from 
which  they  were  sometimes  called  "  Tumblers." 

The  little  company  of  eieht  persons,  whose 
names  are  |iiously  |)reserved  oy  the  society,  soon 
inereiuti-d  in  numbers  ;  and  colonies  were  formed 
at  MarieiilK>rii  with  John  Niuis  as  minister,  and 
at  Epstein  with  Christian  Levy  as  niiniBt<"r.  Al- 
though leailing  harmli-ss  and  ]«'aceful  lives,  the 
Breliireii  wiTe  ]H'rK<'Culed  by  the  State,  which 
allowed  no  ilissent  from  the  authorized  churches 
(the  Lutheran,  the  l{<>fornied,  and  the  Catholic)  ; 
and  manv  of  them  took  refuge  in  Holland.  Frie«- 
land,  anil  the  Dutchy  of   Cleves.     Shortly  after. 
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they  all  emigrated  to  America ;  the  first  families 
arriving  in  1719,  and  settling  in  Germautown, 
where  tliey  built  a  churcli,  and  chose  Peter  Becker, 
a  weaver,  to  be  tlieir  minister.  By  1729  they  had 
all  readied  the  United  States ;  and  the  society  no 
longer  exists  in  Europe,  though  they  have  had 
for  the  last  five  years  a  mission  in  Denmark. 

The  Brethren  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
interior  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  having  at  the  present 
time  congregations  even  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon. They  are  now  so  strong  in  the  \Vest,  that 
their  Annual  Meeting  in  May  (the  week  after 
AVhitsuntide),  which  regulates  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  society,  was  held  this  year  (1883) 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  Brethren  do  not  officially  publish  their 
numbers,  "  inasmuch  as  the  apostles  never  gave 
the  exact  number  of  believei-s"  (Minutes  of  An- 
nual Meeting,  1866,  art.  10);  but,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication {The  Record  vf  the  Faithful,  1882)  by  one 
of  the  Brethren,  the  present  membership  is  given 
as  57,799,  of  whom  3,000  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  "  Old  Order  "  Brethren.  Other  estimates  place 
the  number  above  100,000.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations is  about  500.  The  ministers  receive 
no  salary;  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1882  (art.  9) 
having  re-atfirmed  that  the  gi'atuitous  ministry  of 
the  word  of  God  "  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  order  and  practice  of  our  Brotherhood."  Even 
marriage-fees  ai-e  regarded  with  disfavor.  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  1857  (art.  14)  declares  •'  the 
gospel  does  not  allow  ministers  to  take  a  fee." 
The  Family  Almanac  for  1883,  issued  by  the 
Brethren's  Publishing-House,  Huntingdon,  Peuu., 
prints  a  "  ministerial  list "  comprising  1,773  names, 
of  which  67  are  marked  as  belonging  to  the  "  Old 
Order  Brethren,"  and  22  to  the  "Progressives." 
These  represent  the  opposite  tendencies  existing 
in  the  society  for  some  years,  and  which  have 
lately  resulted  in  separate  organizations.  The 
first  contend  for  a  stricter  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  society,  especially  as  to  nonconformi- 
ty to  the  world.  They  are  opposed  to  Sunday 
schools,  which,  with  other  innovations,  they  assert 
in  their  protest  of  Dec.  10,  1880,  to  be  "grave 
departures  from  ancient  principles,  by  what  is 
called  the  General  Council  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church."  Their  first  yearly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brookville,  O.,  ^lay  27,  1882.  The  Progressives 
are  in  favor  of  greater  liberty  in  what  they  regard 
as  non-essentials,  and  seceded  last  year,  protesting 
that  "  our  animal  conference  is  almost  wholly 
taken  up  with  legislation  tending  to  abridge  our 
liberties  in  the  gospel,  enforcing  customs  and 
usages,  and  elevating  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  gospel,  and  defending  them  with  even  more 
vigor  than  the  commands  of  God."  Their  first 
convention  was  held  at  Ashland,  O.,  June  29, 1882, 
and  their  Annual  Meeting  of  the  present  year  at 
Dayton,  O.  The  main  body,  who  are  known  as 
"  Conservatives,"  and  who  insist  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  as  "mandatory,"  or  obliga- 
tory upon  all  the  members  of  the  society,  decided 
at  their  last  meeting  "that  such  as  have  left  the 
church,  and  joined  in  with  the  'Old  Order,'  or 
'  Progressive '  churches,  should  not  be  received 
into  the  church  without  being  rebaptized  "  (An- 
nual Meeting,  1883,  art.  3)  ;  so  that  these  divisions 
in  the  church  may  now  be  regarded  as  permanent. 


The  society  insists  upon  a  regular  ministry. 
Members  are  not  allowed,  "  without  being  author- 
ized by  the  church,  to  exhort  in  our  public  or 
general  meetings  "  (Annual  Meeting,  1859,  art.  3). 
The  ministers  are  of  three  orders  or  grades : 
(1)  The  lowest,  called  a  minister  of  the  first  degree, 
who  is  regarded  merely  as  an  "assistant"  in 
preaching,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  his 
superiors  in  the  ministry ;  (2)  The  minister  of  the 
second  degree,  who  is  always  chosen  from  those 
of  the  first  —  he  makes  his  own  preaching  ap- 
pointments, baptizes,  performs  the  marriage-cere- 
mony, etc. ;  (3)  The  highest  official  is  called  the 
elder  or  bishop,  sometimes  the  housekeeper,  and 
is  always  taken  from  the  ministers  of  the  second 
degree,  usually  the  senior.  He  presides  at  coun- 
cils, love-feasts,  etc.,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  members.  There  is  only  one 
elder  in  each  congregation,  but  there  may  be 
several  ministers  of  the  lower  degrees. 

The  only  other  official  in  the  church  is  the  dea- 
con. There  are  usually  three  or  four  of  these  in 
each  congregation :  they  care  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  visit  in  couples  all  the  members  at 
their  homes  before  the  annual  love-feast,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  in  peace  and  union. 

The  records  of  the  early  church  at  Germantown 
show  that  several  of  the  sisters  were  chosen  as 
deaconesses :  but  the  sisters  are  no  longer  ap- 
pointed to  any  official  position  in  the  church ;  and 
the  Annual  Meeting,  1859,  decided  "that  a  female 
cannot  teach  or  preach  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  those  terms,  yet  we  cannot  forbid  them 
to  prophesy"  (art.  7).  At  installations  (for  min- 
isters of  the  first  and  second  degrees)  and  ordina- 
tions (for  the  bishops)  the  wife  of  the  minister  is 
also  saluted  by  the  congregation,  the  men  giving 
the  hand,  and  the  sisters  both  the  hand  and  kiss ; 
"  the  church  enjoining  on  the  believing  wives  of 
teachers  the  duty  of  aiding,  by  their  humble  ex- 
ample and  chaste  conversation,  their  husbands  in 
the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  them  "  (Annual  Meet- 
ing, 1862,  art.  36). 

The  ministers  and  deacons  are  chosen  from  the 
congregation  by  the  vote  of  all  the  members ;  the 
election  being  conducted  by  visiting  brethren, 
i.e.,  ministers  of  neighboring  churches  who  have 
been  summoned  by  the  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  devotional  exercises,  these  brethren 
retire  to  some  convenient,  quiet  i^lace,  where  each 
member  comes  singly,  and  expresses  his  or  her 
preference;  all  canvassing  of  the  congregation,  or 
"  electioneering,"  being  strictly  forbidden.  The 
brother  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  is 
declared  elected ;  and  the  names  of  all  others 
voted  for,  togetlier  with  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  them,  are  kept  secret. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  are  managed 
at  a  meeting  or  council  of  the  members,  presided 
over  by  the  elder,  and  held  statedly,  or  as  often 
as  occasion  may  require;  the  sisters  having  an 
equal  voice  with  the  brethren.  District  meetings 
and  a  general  conference  are  held  yearly :  these 
are  representative  bodies.  A  certain  number  of 
churches  conveniently  located  constitutes  a  dis- 
trict; each  church  sending  two  delegates,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  minister.  The  general  confer- 
ence, called  the  Annual  Meeting,  has,  since  1606, 
been  composed  exclusively  of  ministers,  one  of 
them  a  bishop.     There  are  two  delegates  from 
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each  district  meeting.  These  councils,  or  "  Big 
Meetings,"  put  in  order  sucli  matters  as  cannot 
be  agreed  ujx)n  in  the  congregations,  or  by  the 
district  meetings ;  matters  in  dispute  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  "queries." 
Formerly  all  tlie  brethren  and  sisters  present, 
often  several  thousand,  took  part  in  settling  the 
^juestions  brought  before  the  council,  as  in  one  of 
congregational  meetings ;  but  now  the  discussions 
and  voting  are  confined  to  the  delegates,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  being  required  for  a  decis- 
ion. The  first  of  these  Annual  Meetings  was  held 
in  1742,  but  there  are  no  minutes  preserved  prior 
to  those  of  1788.  An  e.xamination  of  these  min- 
utes (by  which  alone  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
the  Brethren  can  be  really  ascertained)  shows 
tliat  "queries"  with  reference  to  doctrines  are 
rare,  and  proves  that  there  lias  always  been  a 
general  adherence  to  the  fundamental  and  distinc- 
tive principles  originally  adopted  by  the  society. 
But  the  application  of  these  principles  in  special 
■cases  is  t1>e  subject  of  frequent  "  queries  "  from 
the  district  meetings,  referring  to  such  minute 
questions  of  casuistrj'  as  the  follow  ing  :  Is  it  right, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  for  brethren 
to  erect  lightning-rods  (ISO t)?  whether  we  shall 
Lave  a  rolling  or  a  standing  collar  on  our  coats 
(1876)?  ought  members  of  the  church  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Washington  Mutual  Live  .Stock 
lusurance  Company  (l'^71)?  is  it  right  to  burden 
bretiiren  with  jiaying  postage  for  letters  sent  by 
mail,  they  being  not  interested  in  the  same  (18.51)? 
is  it  becoming  for  members  to  get  the  walls  of 
their  houses  papered  with  flower  paper  (18.59)? 
Upon  tlie  mode  of  feet-washing,  that  is,  whether 
the  person  who  washes  the  feet  must  also  wipe 
them,  or  whether  these  acts  may  be  performed  by 
-different  persons,  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  the  matt<.*r  has  been  frequently 
brought  before  the  council.  The  "  single  mode  " 
is  insisted  ui>on  by  the  oldest  churches  as  more 
in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Christ,  tint 
the  Annual  Meeting  has  decided  the  "double 
mode"  as  tlie  recognized  mode  of  the  general 
brotherhood.  The  minutes  .show  that  the  Breth- 
ren have  from  the  earliest  times  borne  testimony 
against  slavery,  even  when  the  Annual  -Meetings 
were  held  in  the  slave  .States,  as  in  Tennessee, 
1340,  and  in  Maryland,  18.>5,  and  again  in  iSo?, 
when  it  was  decided  that  "members  not  willing 
to  liberate  their  slaves  should  be  ilcalt  with  ac- 
•cording  to  the  gos|>el  manner  of  dealing  with  all 
transgressors."  Testimony  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  wa.s  given  as  early  as  1781, 
and  lias  continued  to  this  day,  though  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  181J  considered  it  "not  advisable  for 
memliers  to  put  their  hands  to  the  pledge,  or  to 
meddle  with  the  proceeding  and  excitement  of 
the  world  upon  this  sulgecl."  Members  are  not 
allowed  to  join  secret  .societies. 

Although  a  high  school  was  founiled  by  the 
Brethren  in  (ieriiiantown  as  early  iis  17lii!,  educa- 
tion has  not,  until  very  recLiiHv,  had  much  favor 
with  them.  The  Annual  Meeting,  so  recently  as 
18.53,  declared  that  "colleges  are  a  very  unsafe 
place  for  a  simple  follower  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  calculated  to  lead  us  lustray  from  the 
faith.'and  (>l)i'dience  to  tin-  gospel"  "(art.  28). 
Tour  years  later,  in  answering  a  qiirry  coiicem- 
ing  the  contemplated   establishment  of   a  high 


forming  to  the  world.  The  apostle  Paul  says 
knowledge  puffeth  up"  (art.  19).  And  the  next 
year  (1858)  the  question  was  debated,  "whether 
the  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  have  a  school  be- 
sides our  common  schools  :  and,  if  it  is  not  com- 
manded of  the  Lord,  ought  we  to  have  one  ? " 
(Art.  51.)  But  in  18t!l  a  flourishing  high  school 
was  established  in  Ohio  by  Klder  James  Quin- 
ter:  and  there  are  now  three  colleges  under  the 
control  of  Brethren,  though  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  society :  namely,  at  Huntingdon, 
Peiiii.,  established  ISi'G;  at  Ashland,  ().,  estab- 
lished 1878 ;  and  at  Mount  Morris,  III.,  established 
1879.  The  catalogues  for  1881-82  give  the  total 
number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  as  695. 
The  usual  classical  and  .scientific  cour.ses  are  pur- 
sued. To  these  three  colleges  should  be  added 
the  normal  school  at  Bridgewater,  ^'a.  The  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  regarded  "  as  the  only 
true  method  of  education ;  "  but  the  principles  of 
the  Brethren  as  to  plainness  in  dre.ss  are  insisted 
upon,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  "  Dresses  are 
plain,  without  tuck.s,  ruffles,  etc.  Gay  attire  and 
jewelry  are  prohibited "  (Mount-Morris  College 
Catalogue).  But  the  Brethren  continue  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  establishing,  "  under  any 
pretext  or  color  whatever,  theological  schools  or 
theological  di'iiartnients  of  schools  or  colleges" 
(Annual  Meeting,  1882,  art.  Id).  The  same  meet- 
ing approves  of  Suiidaj'  schools  as  "  promotive  of 
good  ;  "  but  "  the  unnecessary  appendage  of  Sun- 
daj'-school  conventions"  is  declared  to  be  "con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  contrarj* 
to  the  Scriptures"  (art.  22). 

The  first  paper  in  the  interests  of  the  society, 
a  monthly  called  Tfie  Gospel  Visitor,  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Kurtz,  in  1851,  at  Poland,  O. ; 
the  next,  a  weekly  called  The  Clirislian  Faiiiity 
Companion,  in  1804,  by  Henry  Holsinger,  at  Ty- 
rone,   Penn.      Their    present    publications    are, 

(1)  The  Primitive  Christian,  Huntingdon,  Penn., 

(2)  The  Brethren  at  Work;  Mount  Morris,  III.,  and 
(.5)  Per  Drwierbole,  a  fJerman  monthly,  Grundy 
Centre,  lo.  There  is  also  published  a  Sundav- 
.school  paper  at  Huntingdon,  Penn.  The  Vindi- 
cator, the  organ  of  the  Old-Order  Brethren,  is 
published  at  Kin.sev's  Station,  O. ;  and  The  Pro- 
ijressii-e  Christian,  tlie  organ  of  the  Progres.sives, 
at  Berlin,  Penn. 

The  Sieben  Taeper,  or  German  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists, are  a  secession  from  the  Tunkers.  They  are 
now  nearly  extinct  as  a  denomination,  but  at  one 
time  existed  in  considerable  numbers  at  Kphrata, 
Lanca.ster  County,  Penn.,  where,  under  Conrad 
Bci.s.sel,  they  formed  a  monastic  community  in 
1732;  and  colonies  were  afterwards  formed  near 
York,  Bcdforil,  and  Snow  Hill.  Beissel,  a  native 
of  Germany,  came  to  this  country  in  1720,  and 
settled  at  Mill  Creek,  where  he  wa.s  bapti/.<-d  by 
Peter  Becker,  the  Tunker  minister  of  the  Ger- 
iiiantown  church,  in  172.5.  Hi-  luiblished  a  pam- 
phlet protesting  against  thi>  changr'  of  the  sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  tin-  first  day  of  tin'  week,  and 
also  advocating  celiba<n'  as  a  higher  onler  of 
Christian  lifi-.  Owingto  the  disturbance  and 
op|iosition  whieli,the.ie  views  occasioned,  he-  witli- 
dn'W  froMi  the  society,  and  led  a  solitary  life  on 
tin-  banks  of  the  Cocolico  Itivrr,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  a  number  of  those  who  shared  his 
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views.  In  1728,  still  living  in  solitary  cottages 
or  cells,  they  organized  a  distinct  society,  which 
soon  assumed  a  monastic  character ;  and  several 
buildings  were  erectt-d  at  Ephrata  for  the  use 
of  the  order.  There  was  at  first  a  conmiunity  of 
goods;  but  this  was  afterwards  partially  aban- 
doned, onlv  the  donations  to  the  society,  and  the 
labor  of  tlie  inmates  of  the  cloisters,  being  re- 
garded as  common  stock.  Celibacy  was  enjoined 
upon  those  living  in  the  cloisters,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  all  others,  but  not  absolutely  required. 
They  adopted  a  garb  similar  to  that  of  the  Capu- 
chins, and,  upon  entering  the  order,  assumed 
monastic  names.  Beissel  took  the  name  of  Fried- 
sam  (Peaceable),  to  which  the  Brethren  added 
that  of  Gottreclit  (Godright),  and  also  gave  him 
the  title  of  Spiritual  Father.  Israel  Eckerlin 
(Onesimus)  was  the  first  prior  (Vorsteher).  In 
1740  the  cloisters  contained  thirtj-sLx  single  breth- 
ren and  thirty-five  sisters ;  and  the  members  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  swelled  the  numbers  of 
the  Order  of  the  Solitary  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  (1777),  one  of 
the  buildings  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded  soldiers.  The  society  derived  its  sup- 
port from  the  products  of  various  mills  (paper, 
grist,  oil.  fulling,  etc.),  together  with  the  labor  of 
the  members  upon  the  farm  and  in  various  occu- 
pations within  tlie  cloister,  especially  printing. 
Their  printing-press  became  quite  famous.  The 
Mnrlijr-Book  (Der  Blutlge  Schanphits.  etc.),  trans- 
lated by  them  from  the  Dutch  for  the  Mennon- 
ites,  and  printed  in  1748,  a  large  folio  of  1,512 
pages,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Pennj-packer 
(^Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  v.  p. 
276)  "  the  noblest  specimen  of  American  colonial 
bibliography."  Nearly  forty  years  before  Robert 
Raikes  established  his  sabbath  school  in  Glouces- 
ter, Ludwig  Hacker,  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school  at  Ephrata,  established  a  school  for  reli- 
gious instruction  on  sabbath  afternoons.  The  so- 
ciety flourished  for  nearly  fifty  years,  or  until  the 
death  of  Beissel,  which  occurred  in  1768.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Peter  Jliller,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, who,  on  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  1730,  was 
ordained  by  the  Scotch  synod  (Jlorgan  Edwards 
says  "  by  the  Dutch  Presbyterians "),  but  was 
received  into  the  society  at  Eplirata  in  1735, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1796.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sincere  piety ; 
but  before  his  death  the  society  began  to  decline, 
and  there  are  now  but  few  members,  held  together 
mainly  by  the  property  whicli  is  vested  in  the 
society.  This  consists  of  about  eighty  acres  of 
the  original  tract,  with  the  old  dilapidated  clois- 
ters. There  is  also  a  large  cloister  still  remain- 
ing at  Snow  Ilill,  but  having  at  the  present  time 
onTy  six  inmates. 

The  Tunkers  are  often  confounded  with  the 
other  peace  sects,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  German 
origin,  especially  with  the  Mennonites,  the  Amish, 
Schwenckfelders,  etc. ;  but  they  have  no  historical 
connection,  and  differ  from  them  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  Mennonites  and  the  Amish 
baptize  by  pouring  (see  art.  Mesnoxites).  The 
Schwenckfelders  do  not  observe  the  sacraments, 
though  recently  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  them.  This  society  was  founded  in 
Silesia  by  Kaspar  Schwenckfeld  von  Ossing,  a 
nobleman,  and  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Signitz. 


'  lie  was  a  ver\-  learned  and  pious  man  ;  but  differ- 
i  ing  from  Luther  upon  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Protes- 
tants as  well  as  by  tlie  Catholics.    He  died  in  1562. 
His  followers  were  also  opposed  and  persecuted; 
and  many  of  them,  during  tlie  next  century,  took 
refuge  in  Saxony.     In  1734  a  number  of  families 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomen"   and   the   neighboring   counties.     For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have  held,  each  year, 
a  festival  (Gedaolitnistag)  in  grateful  memorv  of 
their  arrival.     They  have  but  five  or  six  churcLes,. 
,  all  of   them   in  Montgomery  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  number  about  two  hundred  families. 
The  doctrines,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
1  Schwenckfelders  in  many  respects  resemble  those- 
[  of  the  Friends,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  intel- 
ligent and  pious  zeal,  leading  sober,  honest,  peace- 
ful, and  industrious  lives. 

Lit.  —  Felbixger  :  Das  Christliche  Handbiich- 
lein,  first  published,  Amsterdam  and  Franckfiirt, 
in  1651,  discusses  the  Pietistic  movements  out  of 
which  the  Tunkers  sprung :  also  Max  Gobel  : 
History  of  Christian  Life  {Geschichle  <les  chrisllichen 
Lehens,  etc.)  in  the  Rhenish  Erangelical  Churches, 
j  Coblenz,  1852-62,  3  vols. ;  Alex.\nder  JIack  : 
1  (1)  Rites  and  Ordinances  (Rechte  und  Ordnungen), 
\  a  Conversation  between  a  Father  and  Son,  (2)  An- 
swers to  Oie  Searching  Questions  (Grundforschende 
Fragen)  of  Eberhard  Ludwig  Gruber.  Both  of 
these  were  translated  by  Blingluff,  1810,  revised 
by  Elder  Henry  Kurtz,  Columbiana,  O.,  1867. 
The  first  contains  a  short  preface ;  and  the  seo- 
!  ond,  an  appendix  upon  Feet-washing,  by  his  son, 
Alexander  Mack,  jun.  Both  of  these,  with  Fei.- 
bixger's  Handbiicklein,  were  reprinted  by  Samuel 
Saur,  Baltimore,  1799.  The  younger  Mack  also 
published  Apologie  and  Anhang  zum  Wiederlegten 
nVcrfertau/er,  Ephrata,  1788.  Morgan  Edwa«ds: 
Materials  towards  a  History  of  American  Baptists,. 
I  Philadelphia,  part  iv.,  1770:  Rtpp:  History  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pcnn.,  part  ii.  chap.  6;  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Brethren,  from 
1788;  IIow.\RD  Miller:  Record  of  the  Faithful,. 
Lewisburg,  Peuu.,  1882;  R.  H.  Miller:  Doc- 
trines of  the  Brethren  defended,  Indianapolis,  1876; 
Brothers  Lamech  and  Agrii'P.^:  Chronicon  Epra- 
tense,  published  at  the  cloister  in  Ephrata,  1786; 
Brother  Ezekiel  S.^ngsteister  :  Lehen  und  Tl'an- 
del  (an  autobiography),  Ephrata,  1826.  See  also 
arts,  by  Rev.  Christian  Exdress  and  Redmond 
CoNTXGHAM,  in  Memoirs  (1827)  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  1 ;  by  Dr. 
W.  M.  Fahxestock  (a  Tunker),  in  Hazzard's 
Register,  vol.  xv.  No.  375;  and  by  Professor  Sei- 
dexsticker.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  December,  1881,  and  in  Der 
Deutche  Pionier,  Cincinnati,  1883.  beginning  with 
the  Januarj-  number ;  also  the  valuable  collection 
of  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  made  bv  A.  H.  Cassel,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  riistorical  .Society  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  For  the  Schwenckfelders  see,  besides 
the  numerous  writings  of  Schwenckfeld  and  tho 
Erlduterunq,  the  History  of  Ka.<:par  von  Schwenck- 
feld (Ausfiihrliche  Geschichle)  by  Kadelbach, 
Lauban,  1860  ;  General  Record  of  Schwenckfelders,. 
compiled  by  Reuben  Kriebel,  with  Preface  by- 
C.  Heydrick,  1879.         William  c.  cattbli- 
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TURIBIUS,  Alphonso,  a  saint  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Churcii;  was  b.  in  Sjiain,  Nov.  Iti,  153s ; 
d.  in  Santa,  Peru,  Nov.  23,  lOuC.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  state ;  was  apiKjinted  president  of 
Grenada  bv  King  Philip  II.,  and  in  loSl  arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  although  he  wa.s  still  a  layman. 
He  greatly  distinguished  him.self  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  one 
person  from  the  dead,  and  wrouglit  other  mira- 
cles. His  remains,  which  are  interred  at  Lima,  are 
said  to  still  po.sse.'is  miraculous  (jualities.  He  was 
beatified  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1079,  and  canonized 
by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1720.  SElDKCKER. 

TURKEY.  The  Turkish  tribes  coming  from 
Central  Asia  accepted  Mohammedanism  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  Ottoman 
Turks  founded  a  Mohammedan  Empire,  and  car- 
ried on  their  wars  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
When  Sultan  .Selini  con(iuercd  Eg\-]5t,  he  brought 
Away  the  last  of  the  calijihs  ot  the  family  of 
Koreish,  and  held  him  as  a  prisoner  at  Constanti- 
nople until  he  ceded  to  him  his  rights  as  caliph,  or 
Imam-ut-Mussilmi».  Since  that  time  the  Ottoman 
sultans  have  claimed  to  be  caliphs,  or  successors 
of  the  Prophet;  and  their  claim  has  been  generally 
recognized  by  orthodox  Mohannnedaiis,  on  account 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Prophet  himself  declared  that  the  calijih 
must  be  of  his  own  family.  Under  these  caliphs 
of  Constantinople,  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  strictly  Mohammedan.  The  law 
has  been  that  of  the  Sheraal.  This  law  is  based 
ujxjn  the  Koran,  tlie  religious  traditions,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  distinguished  doctors  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan law.  The  Sultan  is  in  all  things  abso- 
lutely supreme  ;  but  he  is  expected  to  consult  the 
Sheik- ul-hlum,  an  officer  apjwinted  by  himself,  in 
regard  to  any  doubtful  (juestion.  The  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  may  give  an  answer  himself,  or  he  may 
consult  the  Ulema,  i.e.,  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  under  him.  This  religious  constitution  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
real  reform  in  the  government.  Every  thing  is 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  caliphate.  The 
Koran  declares  that  any  Mohammedan  who  may 
deny  his  faith  shall  be  put  to  death ;  and  there 
has  coriseiiuently  m-ver  been  any  such  thing  as 
religious  libiTty  ]»issilil(;  in  Turkey,  although,  at 
times  since  the  Crimean  war,  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity liave  been  tolerated  on  account  of  the 
■vigorous  action  of  the  English  Government  in 
defence  of  the  few  converts. 

Wlien  the  Turks  conquered  the  country,  they 
found  already  establishe(l  in  it  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  wi'll  as  communities  of  Jews  and 
Pagans.  In  Egypt  was  the  Coptic  Church ;  in 
Asia,  the  Armenian,  the  Catholic,  the  Svriac,  the 
Orthodox  or  Greek  ;  in  Europe,  the  (Jreek  and  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  majority  of  the  adherents 
of  the.se  churches  rolu.sfd  to  become  Mohamme- 
dans, and  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  them  :  so  the 
Turks  applied  to  thi-m  the  thiril  pnnciple  of  the 
Koran,  and  allowed  them  to  iiay  tribuU-,  ami  live 
in  the  country  as  aliens.  The  church  organiza- 
tions and  hierarchies  were  maintained  and  used 
by  the  Turks  as  means  of  more  easily  governing 
the  people.  Certain  privileges  and  rights  were 
coiifern-d  upon  them  hy  imperial  firmans.  The 
patriarchs  and  bishops  wi-re  ap|>ointed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  Church  and  the  GoTcrnmcnt, 


and  were,  in  fact,  officers  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment quite  as  much  a.s  of  the  Church.  They  had 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  over  their 
flocks,  and  were  sometimes  the  instruments  of 
Turkish  oppression,  sometimes  oppressors  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  the  protectors  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  idea  of  the  Turk  was,  that,  by 
controlling  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  he 
could  control  the  people  more  easily  than  if  he 
dealt  with  them  as  individuals.  This  was  true ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  doing  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  his  empire.  This 
system  has  enaliled  the  different  nationalities  of 
tiie  empire  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  to 
keep  up  national  feeling,  and  to  resist  oMoham- 
niedan  propagandism.  The  Turks  have  at  last 
begun  to  appreciate  this ;  and  of  late  years  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastics  has  been 
curtailed,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  do 
away  with  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  the 
churches.  The  churches  have  vigorously  resisted, 
and  have  been  supported  in  this  by  the  Eurojjean 
powei-s.  Tliere  are  now  in  Constantinople,  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Porte,  Patriarchs  of  the 
Armenian,  Catholic  Armenian,  Latin,  and  Ortho- 
dox churches,  the  Exarch  of  the  Bulgarian  Church, 
the  Vekil  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  Ilaham- 
Bashi  of  the  Jews.  Except  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  these  religious  bodies  have  done 
notliing  since  the  Turkish  conquest  to  propagate 
their  faith ;  but  their  hostility  to  each  other  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  Turks. 
Pnilealant  Missions.  —  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  was  not  without  iiiiiuence  in  Tur- 
key, and  .some  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  it.  But  the  people  were  too  ignorant  and 
too  isolated  to  be  reached  by  any  movement  from 
without;  and  Protestantism  was  practically  un- 
known to  them  until  the  establishment  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Turkey,  early  in  the  present 
century.  These  missions  have  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Jews  and  the  Oriental 
Christians.  There  are  now  (1883)  twenty-five  socie- 
ties engaged  in  this  work,  —  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  .Society  for  the  Pro|)agation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  London  Jews  Society,  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  Palestine 
Church  Missionary  .Society,  the  British  Syrian 
School  Society,  the  Lebanon  Schools  Committee, 
the  Society  for  i)romoting  Female  Education  in 
the  East,  the  Whati'ly  Schools  Society  in  Egypt. 
.Ml  of  these  are  British  organizations;  anil  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  several  indeiiendeiit 
enterprises,  mostly  .schools,  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  American  8<K-ieties  are  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mission.s,  tlie  Reformed 
Prejsbyteriaii  Mission,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mission,  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Mission,  the 
Christian  (Cam|ibellit<')  Alission,  the  .Society  of 
Friends  (.\merican  ami  English).  There  are  also 
a  iiuiiilH>r  of  publication  societies,  both  English 
and  American,  which  have  agents  in  Turki-y,  or 
work  through  the  missionaries.  The  most  iin- 
jxjrtaiit  are  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  .Society, 
the  .\inericaii  Bible  .Society,  the  American  Tract 
.S<H-iety,  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society. 
The  German  missions  are  tlie  Kaisurswerth   Dea- 
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conesses,  the  Krishona  Missions,  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem Verein.  These  societies  employ  about  450 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  and  about 
1,300  native  assistants.  The  whole  number  of 
Protestants  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  40,000.  of 
whom  about  lO.fHiO  are  communicants.  Details 
cannot  be  given  in  the  space  allowed  for  this  arti- 
cle in  regard  to  all  of  the  societies,  but  the  more 
important  ones  merit  special  attention.  First  of 
all  stands  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  which  originally  represent- 
ed the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Con- 
gregational cliurches  of  America,  but  sijice  1870 
only  the  last.  The  work  of  this  board  in  Turkey 
was  conunenced  in  1S19,  when  two  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons,  were  sent  out  to  be- 
gin work  at  Jerusalem.  This  mission  was  never 
fairly  established,  but  in  1823  the  Syrian  mission 
was  commenced  at  BejTout.  The  Armenian  mis- 
sion was  founded  at  Constantinople  in  1831,  and 
the  Jewish  mission  in  1832.  the  Assyrian  mission 
in  1849,  and  the  Bulgarian  in  1858.  Several 
missionaries  have  at  times  been  appointed  to  work 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  any  per- 
manent result.  The  board  has  now  four  distinct 
missions  in  Turkey,  —  the  European,  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey  missions ;  and  its 
work  is  chiefly  among  the  Armenians,  Bulgari- 
ans, and  Greeks.  The  missionaries  at  first  had 
no  intention  of  establishing  an  independent  Prot- 
estant church  in  Turkey,  but  sought  rather  to 
reform  the  existing  Christian  churches.  The 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
which  not  only  gave  civil  power  to  the  patriarchs, 
but  treated  as  an  outlaw  every  person  not  belong- 
ing to  some  established  church,  together  with  the 
violent  aninmsity  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  evan- 
gelical teaching,  finally  forced  the  missionaries  to 
found  a  Protestant  church,  or,  more  properly,  a 
Protestant  civil  community,  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Porte  in  18.50,  through  the  influence  of 
England.  In  1882  the  American  Board  had  in 
Turkey  156  male  and  female  missionaries.  They 
also  supjwrted,  wholly  or  in  part,  580  native 
pastors,  preachers,  teachers,  etc.  They  have  97 
churches,  with  6,726  comnmnicants :  484  having 
been  added  during  the  year.  They  have  24  theo- 
logical and  high  schools,  18  high  schools  for  girls, 
379  common  schools,  with  about  15,000  pupils  in 
all.  They  have  printed  and  circulated,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  missions,  2,555,139  books, ' 
or  347.200,364  pages.  Two  colleges,  at  Aintab  ' 
and  Kharpoot,  are  in  part  connected  w  ith  the  j 
board.  1 

The  mission  to  Syria  was  transferred  by  the 
American  Board  in  1870  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  reports  the  following  statistics:  mis- 
sionaries, 33:  native  laborers,  155;  churches,  12: 
communicants,  877 ;  added  during  the  year,  58 : 
theological  and  high  schools,  9 ;  high  schools  for  ^ 
girls,  3;  common  schools,  01 :  pupils  in  all,  4,371; 
pages  printed  from  beginning,  206,713,217. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Egj^pt  was 
founded  in  1854,  and  reports  the  following  statis- 
tics, Dec.  31,  1881 :  missionaries,  24 ;  native  la- 
borers, 146 ;  churches,  13;  comnmnicants,  1,168; 
added  during  the  year,  205 ;  theological  and  high 
schools,  2 ;  high  schools  for  girls,  2 ;  common 
schools,  44 ;  pupils  in  all.  2.410 :  volumes  of  books 
lold  during  year  18S1,  27,150.    Most  of  the  print- , 


in^  for  this  mission  has  been  done  at  Beyrout,  and 
is  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Syrian  mission. 
[  The  missions  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey  are  con- 
ducted by  the  London  Jews  Society,  which  has 

5  stations.  7  missionaries,  2  medical  missionaries^ 

6  helpers,  and  6  schools ;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  has  5  stations,  5  missionaries,  1  medical 
missionary,  6  helpers,  and  0  schools :  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  2  stations.  2  mis- 
sionaries, 2  helpers,  and  3  schools.  In  all  there 
are  four  organized  churches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics,  as  they  are  in  those  which  precede 
them. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
eleven  depots  and  depositories  in  Tirrkey,  with  a 
central  agency  at  Constantinople.  It  now  employs 
thirty-three  colportors.  It  commenced  work  in 
Turkey  about  1806.  It  has  circulated  the  Bible 
in  thirty-five  languages,  to  the  amount  of  1.958,804 
volumes.  The  .\merican  Bible  Society  has  a  cen- 
tral agency  at  Constantinople.  Its  most  important 
brand)  is  at  Beyrout ;  but  it  operates  through  all 
the  stations  of  tlie  American  missions.  It  now 
employs  50  colportors.  It  circulates  the  Bible 
in  twentj-six  languages,  and  the  total  number 
of  volumes  circulated  since  1858  is  501.805. 

Both  of  these  societies  have  worked  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  missionary  societies, 
and  have  so  generally  depended  upon  the  mission- 
aries for  their  translations  and  for  the  work  of 
publication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  volumes  reported 
above  is  included  in  the  statistics  already  given 
in  connection  with  the  missions.  Up  to  1858  the 
missionaries  acted  as  agents  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Robert  College  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bei,Tout,  are 
independent,  endowed  institutions,  not  connected 
with  any  missionary  society ;  but  they  a"^  the 
fruit  of  missionarv"  work.  Robert  College  has  17 
professors  and  instructors,  and  238  students.  Its 
course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  best 
American  colleges.  It  was  founded  in  1863.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  has  a  medical  depart- 
ment in  addition  to  its  college  course,  and  was 
founded  in  1865.  It  has  16  professors  and  in- 
structors, and  127  students.  These  colleges  are 
both  American  institutions,  and  in  both  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  is  English.  Their  students 
represent  almost  all  the  languages,  religions,  and 
nationalities  of  the  East. 

The  real  influence  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Turkey  cannot  be  measured  by  any  such  statistics 
as  those  given  above.  It  has  been  not  only  reli- 
gious, but  intellectual,  social,  and  political.  It  has 
modified  the  character  of  the  Oriental  churches, 
and  to  some  extent  reformed  them.  It  has  carried 
Western  ideas  and  Christian  civilization  into  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  empire.  Many  English 
statesmen  familiar  with  Turkish  affairs  have  de- 
clared that  American  missionaries  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  East 
than  all  other  influences  combined.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  m.iy  be 
mentioned,  among  others,  as  having  expressed 
this  opinion. 

lioman-Catholic  Missions.  —  Neither  the  Roman- 
Catholic  authorities  nor  the  French  embassy  at 
Constantinople  are  ready  io  furnish  the  statistics 
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of  Roiiiaii-Catholic  missions  in  Turkey ;  although 
an  oSer  was  made  to  publish  what  they  might 
furnish,  without  note  or  comment.  Without  sucli 
statistics,  only  general  statements  can  be  made. 

All  Koman-CathoUc  missions  in  Turkey  are 
political  agencies  of  the  French  Governnient,  and 
as  such  receive  pecuniary  aid  and  diplomatic  suji- 
port,  even  from  the  present  aut  i^clerical  government 
of  France.  In  return  for  this  they  are  expected 
to  propagate  aiul  sustain  French  influence  under 
all  circumstances.  .So  far  as  my  ob.-iervatiou  goes, 
the  principal  Catholic  organizations  representeil 
in  Turkey  are  the  Lazarists,  Mechitarists,  Fran- 
ciscans, Uomiuicans,  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  Jesu- 
its, and  various  organizations  of  Sisters  of  Charity. 
For  many  years  past  they  have  made  but  little 
apparent  progress  in  winning  converts  from  other 
Caristian  churches,  and  they  have  not  attempted 
to  convert  Mohammedans. 

For  a  time  the  Bulgarians,  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  inclined  toward  Home :  but  they 
finally  united  with  the  Eastern  Church;  and  only 
a  small  body  of  Paulicians  are  now  Catholics. 
.Since  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Greek  Patriarch,  great 
effoi'ts  have  been  made  to  win  the  Bulgarians  over 
to  Rome ;  and,  since  the  expulsion  of  tlie  religious 
orders  from  France,  this  mission  has  been  largely 
re-euforced,  and  French  protection  has  been  of- 
fered to  converts,  especially  in  Macedonia.  The 
results  have  thus  far  been  small.  In  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  .\lbania,  there  is  a  strong  Catho- 
lic element ;  and  the  Austrian  Government  is 
doing  its  best  to  increase  its  influence,  thus  far 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  exasperate  the  popu- 
lation. Among  the  Greeks,  no  progress  has  been 
made  for  fifty  years.  There  is  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential -Armenian  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey, 
which  during  tlie  last  century  suffered  terrible 
persecution  ;  out  this  church  has  during  the  past 
few  years  been  distracted  by  dissensions,  growing 
out  of  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  Latinize 
it.  Several  thousand  families  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  Anneiiian  Church. 

Among  the  .\iabic-speaking  races,  the  Catholics 
have  won  over  many  of  the  Jacobites,  control  the 
Maronites  of  Syria,  have  some  iidUifnce  among 
the  Greeks  and  Copt^,  and  of  course  maintain 
establishments  in  Tri|>oli  and  Tunis.  In  addition 
to  the  native  Catholics,  tin-re  is  all  through  the 
empire  a  large  foreign  pojiulation,  which  is  gen- 
erally Roman  Catholic,  and  which  contributes  to 
the  sup|iort  of  the  missions.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
influence  of  this  faith  in  Turkey  has  always  come 
from  the  diplomatic,  consular,  ami  commercial 
establishments  maintained  here  l>y  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  native  Cliristians  have  always  been 
taught  to  feel,  that,  in  becoming  Catholics,  they 
became  in  some  sense  Euro]»'an.s,  and  shared  in 
some  degree  the  honor  an<l  immunities  of  for- 
eigners. In  a<Iditioii  to  these  .social  and  jHilitical 
a<rvantages  afforded  to  converts,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions have  founded  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages,  monasteries,  convents,  and  seminai  ies. 
Their  schools  have  always  been  of  a  Inw  onler; 
but  they  have  taught  the  French  language,  and 
such  accomplishments  as  to<ik  the  fancy  of  the 
]H'ople.  Tiitil  the  eslabli.shment  of  I'VotPstant 
missions,  they  were,  no  donlit,  the  best  achcMils  in 
the  countrj'.     Of   late  years,  whatever  progress 


has  been  made  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  hospitals,  orjihanages, 
schools,  and  house-to-house  visitation.  They  are 
to  be  found  everj-where  ;  and,  although  generally 
ignorant  and  bigoted,  they  are  indefatigable  w  ork- 
ers,  well  trained  to  obedience,  self-sacriliciiig,  and 
w  holly  devoted  to  these  works  of  Christian  charity. 

The  number  of  Roman-Catholic  missionaries 
in  the  empire,  native  and  foreign,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  native 
Catholic  churches,  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand. I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  annual 
expenditure,  but  the  Roman-Catholic  missions 
have  certainly  been  more  successful  than  the 
Protestant  in  "living  on  the  country."  They 
depend  much  less,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
uix)n  foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  success  of  Roman-Catholic  missions. 
They  have  no  doubt  planted  the  church  so  firmly 
in  this  empire,  that  it  can  stand  by  itself  without 
foreign  aid;  but  they  have  done  nothing  towards 
converting  the  Mohammedans,  and  have  made  no 
progress  in  winning  over  the  Oriental  churches  to 
a  union  with  Rome.  They  have  not  essentially 
weakened  these  churches,  nor  have  they  made 
converts  enough  to  enter  into  any  rivalry  with 
them.  They  will  not  advance  farther,  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the 
country  falls  under  the  control  of  some  Catholic 
power.  GEORGE  WASHBURN 

(Prc-t»icleiU  of  Robt-Tl  College,  CoiiHtunlinople). 

TURLUPINS,  The,  a  sect  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  which  was  quite  numerous  in  Paris 
and  in  the  province  of  Isle-de-France.  It  held 
private  meetings,  at  which,  in  order  to  represent 
paradise,  the  members  threw  aside  their  garments. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  holiness  and  earnest- 
ness. Gregory  XI.  in  1373  urged  the  king  of 
France  to  support  the  Dominicans  against  the 
Turlupins  ;  and,  when  they  spread  to  Savoy,  a 
similar  appeal  was  likewise  sent  to  Duke  Ama- 
deus.  Gerson  attributes  to  them  the  same  doc- 
trines that  were  advocated  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

TURNER,  Daniel,  was  b.  at  Blackwater  Park, 
ne.ir  St.  Albans,  March  1,  1710;  and  d.  at  Abing- 
don, Bcrkshiri-,  Sept.  5,  17().S;  Baptist  piistor  at 
Reading,  1711,  and  from  171S  at  Abingdon.  He 
published  Short  Meditations,  1771,  and  two  other 
prose  works;  Divine  Sonyn,  Ili/mns,  etc.,  17-17; 
and  Poems,  Devotional  awl  Moral,  1794.  Four  of 
his  hymns  appeared  in  .\8ii  and  Evans's  Col- 
lection, 1709,  and  eight  in  Rii-pon's,  17b7.  Several 
of  them  have  been  witlely  popular,  and  are  still 
in  use.  K.  M,  niUD. 

TURNER,  Francis,  FInglish  prelate,  d.  Nov.  2, 
170(1.  He  was  graduated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
AprillMO.Jil;  jiroceeded  D.I).,  Ulllil ;  was  master 
of  .St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Ajiril  11,  1(170; 
dean  of  Windsor,  1(W3;  bisliop  of  Rochester, 
Nov.  11,  10S3;  translated  to  Ely,  Aug.  'J.'t,  1CS4. 
On  May  18,  1(I8(S,  he  joined  Archbishop  Sancroft 
anil  five  other  bishops  in  refusing  to  read  James 
ll.'s  Ihrlaraliiin  fur  Librrlij  of  Conscience,  and  was 
with  tliem  committed  to  the  Tower,  .luin-  f<,  but 
ac<iiiitted  June  '.'(I.  Sub.Hetjucntly  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  t<^>  William  and  .Mary  on  their  aa- 
cension  to  the  throne,  he  was  susjx'uded  March, 
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1689,  auJ  deprived  Feb.  1,  1691.  He  tlien  went 
into  retirement.  He  published  Vindication  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Sancrojt  and  his  Brethren;  Brief 
Memoirs  of  Xichuliis  Farrar,  2d  ed..  1837. 

TURNER,  James,  Presbyterian,  b.  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  May  7, 1759 ;  d.  at  New  London,  Jan. 
8,  1S'2S,  where  he  liad  been  pastor  since  July  28, 
1792.  His  contemporary  fame  as  a  preacher  was 
very  great.  See  Spiiague's  Annals,  iii.  581-585; 
GiLLETT  :  History  Preshi/terian  Church,  vol.  i. 

TURNER,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  D.D.,  Episcopa- 
lian ;  b.  in  Philadelphia.  Jan.  23,  1790 ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Dec.  21,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  1807  ;  entered  the 
ministry;  settled  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  1812;  pro- 
fessor of  historic  theology  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1818,  and  from  1821 
till  his  death,  professor  of  biblical  learning.  lie 
was  a  sound  and  able  commentator.  He  trans- 
lated, with  Bishop  Wliittinnham  .I.\iin's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Tislaini  uli  \.Y.,  1827),  and  Pl.\nck's 
Introduction  to  Sncred  I'ltiloUxjij  and  Interpretation 
(1831)  ;  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Greek  text 
of  Hebrews  (1852,  3d  ed.,  1859),  Romans  (1853, 
3d  ed.,  1859),  Ephesians  (1856),  Galatians  (1856, 
2d  ed.,  1860)  ;  prepared  Companion  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  1841  ;  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Jewish  Rabbles,  and  Translations 
of  Portions  of  their  Commentaries  and  other  Works, 
1847 ;  Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Prophecy,  1852  ;  Teachings 
of  the  Master,  1858 ;  Spiritual  Things  compared 
with  Spiritual,  or  Gospels  and  Acts  illustrated  by 
Parallel  References,  1859 ;  The  Gospels  according 
to  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  the  Tables  of  Euse- 
bius,  1861.     See  his  Autobiorp-aphy,  1862. 

TURRETINl,  or  TURRETIN,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  whose  ancestor  Francesco  emigrated  in 
1579  from  Lucca  to  Geneva,  for  religious  consid- 
erations.—  I.  Benedict,  was  b.  in  Zurich,  1588; 
became  successively  pastor  (1612)  and  professor 
of  theology  (1618)  in  Geneva;  d.  [JIarch  4],  1631. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  synod  of  Alais 
(1620),  which  introduced  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  into  France.  He  left  behind  him  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  and  especially  a  Defence  de  la 
fidelitt  des  traductions  de  la  Bible  faites  a  Geneve, 
Geneva,  1618-20,  2  vols.  —  II.  Francois,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  distinguished  representative  of  Cal- 
vinism; was  b.  in  Geneva,  [Oct.  17],  1623;  d.  there 
[Sept.  28],  1687.  After  studying  at  Geneva,  Ley- 
den,  Paris  (where  he  heard  Gassendi),  Moutauban, 
and  Xisraes,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Italian  con- 
gregation in  Geneva,  and  in  1653  professor  of 
theology.  lie  is  specially  known  for  his  zealous 
opposition  to  the  theology  of  Saumur,  as  the  ear- 
nest champion  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  of  the 
canons  of  Dort,  and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Helvetic  Consensus.  He  sternly  opposed  his  more 
liberal  colleagues,  Mestrezat  and  Louis  Tronchin, 
and  exercised  a  preponderating  -nfluence  upon  the 
Genevan  ministry  of  his  day.  Hia  principal  work 
is  his  Theological  Institutes,  Institutio  theologice 
Elencticie  in  qua  status  controversia:  perspicue  ex- 
ponitur,  prcecipua  Orthodoxorum  argumenta  propo- 
nuntur  et  vindicantur  el  fmles  solutionum  aperiuntur, 
Geneva,  1679-85,  2d  ed.,  UiSS,  3  vols.,  new  edition, 
Edinburgh,  1847-48.  —  III.  Jean  Aiphonse,  [also 
called  "  Turretin  the  Younger  "],  son  of  the  pre- 


ceding, representative  of  a  more  moderate  theolo- 
gy than  his  father's,  an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical 
union,  and  the  most  distinguished  theologian  of 
his  name ;  was  b.  [Aug.  24],  1674,  in  Geneva,  where 
he  d.  May  1,  1737.  He  studied  theology  under 
Louis  Tronchin,  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1691 
visited  Holland,  studying  at  Leyden,  and  in  1692, 
England,  studying  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  first  men  of  the  time, 
—  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Wake,  etc.  On  his  return 
to  Geneva,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  made 
pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation,  and  in  1697 
professor  of  church  history.  His  lectures  were 
published  in  1734.  At  Tronchin's  death,  in  1705, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology.  Tur- 
retin's  influence  as  a  pastor,  a  theologian,  and  a 
man,  was  very  great.  His  career  was  specially 
marked  by  the  successful  effort  to  modify  the 
strict  Calvinism  which  his  father  had  taught,  and 
an  attempt  to  promote  a  union  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches.  It  was  mainly  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the  rule  was  abolished,  in  1706, 
requiring  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the  Helvetic 
Consensus,  with  the  words,  sic  sentio,  sic  prof  tear, 
sic  doccbo  et  contrarium  non  docebo.  In  1725  the 
Consensus  was  finally  renounced.  As  regards 
ecclesiastical  union,  Turretin  was  led  to  interest 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  the  subject  in  1707, 
when  he  heard  tiiat  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who 
was  desirous  of  brmging  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  together,  sought  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Genevan  clergy  on  the  subject.  They  re- 
plied on  April  22,  in  a  document  drawn  up  by 
Turretin,  which  emphasized  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  comnmnions,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hearty  readiness  to  admit  Lutherans  to 
the  Lord's  Table  in  Reformed  churches.  Turretin 
was  thus  led  to  consider  the  distinction  between 
the  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  to  incorporate  his  views  in  a 
volume  [English  translation,  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Fundamental  Articles  in  Religion,  London, 
1720].  He  defines  the  fundamental  doctrines  to 
be  those  doctrines  "  a  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  grace  and 
salvation  of  God,"  and  urged  ecclesiastical  union 
on  the  basis  of  them.  The  work  was  attacked  by 
the  Jesuit  Francois  de  Pierre  (Lyons,  1728),  who 
urged  that  the  Reformed  churches,  with  such  an 
explanation,  had  no  further  reason  for  remaining 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  This  work  of  Tur- 
retin formed  a  part  of  his  Nubes  testium  pro 
moderato  et  pacifico  de  rebus  theologicis  Judicia  et 
instituenda  inter  Protestanles  concordia,  etc.,  1729. 
His  theology  appeared  in  2  vols.,  1737,  under  the 
title,  Cogitationes  et  dissertationes  theolog.,  etc. 
After  his  death,  there  appeared  Com.  theoretico- 
practicus  in  Ep.  ad  Thessal.  (Basel,  1739)  and  Prm- 
lectiones  ad  Ep.  Rom.,  cap.  xi.,  Gen.,  1741.  [See 
E.  DE  Bude:  Francois  et  J.  Aiphonse  Turrettini, 
Lausanne,  1880,  2  vols.]  Dr.  Thomas. 

TWESTEN,  August  Detlev  Christian,  b.  at 
GlUckstadt,  Holstein,  April  11, 1789;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  8,  1876.  He  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and 
Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Kiel  in 
1814,  and  in  Berlin  in  1834.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Schleierinacher;  and  liis  Vorlesungen  Uher  die  Dog- 
matik  der  evanq.-luther.  Kirche  (Hamburg,  2  vols., 
unfinished,  vol  i.  1826,  4th  ed.,  1838,  first  part 
vol.  ii.  1837)  forms  a  transition  horn  the  stand- 
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point  of  bis  master  to  the  strict  Lutheran  ortho-  | 
doxy-  Hp  .ilso  published  a  Logii;  1834,  and 
Mnhhias  Flacus  ///ynV.i.s  1844.  j 

TWIN,  or  DWIN,  Councils  of.  Twin,  under' 
Cho.srov  II..  became  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and 
the  religious  centre  of  tlie  realm.  Eiijlit  councils 
were  held  there.  The  First  Council,  held  in  45"J, 
declared  Twin  the  seat  of  the  Cathoiicos.  The 
Second  Council  Wiis  summoned  by  the  Catholico.s, ! 
Xerses  II.,  in  527,  and  passed  thirty-eight  canons,  I 
one  of  which  ordered  a  fast  of  one  week  every 
month.  The  Third  Council  was  lielit  under  Moses  ! 
II.  in  551,  and  decreed  that  the  Uth  of  July,  553,  | 
should  Ijpgiu  the  .\rmenian  era.  and  be  the  New-  \ 
Year's  Day  of  the  first  year.  The  Fourth  Council ; 
(5!tO)  was  imiHjrtant  for  bringing  about  a  separa- ; 
tion  between  the  .\rmenians  and  Georgians :  the 
latter,  unable  to  agree  upon  a  cathoiicos,  had 
requested  Moses  II.  to  appoint  one.  lie  chose  | 
C\Tion,  who  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the  Coiui-  < 
cil  of  Chalcedon.  The  F^ourth  Council  took  up 
this  decree,  and  condemned  Cyrion  and  his  fol- 
lowers. This  act  was  the  occasion  of  much  con- 
troversy among  the  .\rmenians.  The  Fifth  Council 
was  held  under  Nerses  III.  in  045;  condemned  all 
heretics,  and  especiallv  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
and  its  supporters.  The  .Sixth  Council  was  con- 
vened by  Nerses  III.  in  048,  and  the  seventh  by 
John  I\  .  in  719.  The  latter  pa.ssc(l  thirty-two 
canons,  which  provided  that  the  altar  and  ba[>- 
tismal  font  should  be  made  of  stone,  unleavened 
bread  and  unmixed  wine  should  be  used  in  the 
coiiununion,  the  clause  "  Thou  that  wast  crucified 
for  us "  (A  aravpuVelc  it'  rifuii),  in  the  Trisagion,  j 
should  be  sung  three  times  morning  and  evening, 
as  well  as  at  the  mass,  etc.  The  last  canon  strictly 
forbade  all  intercoui-se  with  the  I'aulicians.  The 
Eighth  and  last  Council  was  held  in  726,  and 
condemned  Julian  Ilalicarnassensis,  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  writings.  11.  I'KTEKM.vx.v. 

TWISSE,  William,  D.D.,  by  action  of  I'arlia-  j 
ment  first  moilerator  of  the  Westminster  .\ssembly  , 
of  Divines ;  b.  at  .Si>eenham-Land,  near  Xewbury, 
Berkshire,  Kng.,  1575;  d.  in  London,  July  20,! 
lf(4ti.  He  was  a  fellow  of  .New  College,  Oxlford.  | 
In  10ll4  he  i)roceeded  D.D.,  and  then  became 
chaplain  to  the  prince.ss-palatinc,  daughter  of 
James  I.  On  his  return  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Newbury,  and  .so  remained  until  compelled  to 
leare  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War;  although 
he  had  been  offered  a  prebend's  stall  at  Winches- 
ter, several  other  preferments  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  profes.sor.ship  of  divinity  at 
Fraueker,  Friesland.  lie  was  of  (jerman  de.scent, 
noted  as  a  high  Calvinist  of  the  su|)ralapsarian 
school,  full  of  learning  am!  siM-culative  genius, 
but  not  Well  fitted  to  presiile  ovtrr  such  an  a.ssem- 
bly.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings 
aeainst  .Vrminianism.  .See  Opera,  Anistenlam, 
1852,  3  vols,  folio.  He  al.so  wrote.  The  vinrnlilij 
of  llie  Fimrlli  cnmmnnilmenl  n.s  mill  in  force  In  hind 
Cliriitlianf,  London,  KUl,  4to;  The  rirhm  nj~  (liiil'f 
lore  unto  the  refneli  nf  meroj  cnnsiMenI  willi  hit  ahao- 
title  hnlrifl  nr  reprohdiion  of  the  re.i.»elf  nf  irralh, 
Oxfor.l.  1053.  folio.  He  Wiis  buri.'d  in  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster;  but  his  bones  were  dug  uj),  by  order 
of  Council,  Se|>t.  14,  1001,  and  thrown,  willi  those 
of  .several  other  perston.s,  into  a  pit  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's churchyard.  See  Neal:  Ilitt.  J'urilant, 
Tol.  ii.  40. 


TYANA,  Apollonius  of.     See  Apollonius  of 

TV.\NA. 

TYANA,  the  Synod  of,  held  in  .368  in  Tyana, 
Cappadocia,  has  .some  importance  in  the  history 
of  tiie  spread  of  the  Niceue  doctrine  of  the  co- 
essentiality  of  the  .Sou.  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea 
in  Cappadocia,  .\thanasius  of  .\ncyra,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  others,  were  present.  A  deputa- 
tion which  had  been  api>ointed  by  the  semi-Arians 
was  present,  and  professed  tlie  Nieene  faith.  The 
synod  proposed  a  gieat  council  at  Tarsus  for  the 
renewed  affirmation  of  the  Nicene  faith,  but  it 
was  interdicted  by  the  Emperor  \'alens.  See 
SozoMKX,  vi.  12:"  Socrates,  iv.  12:  Hefele: 
Conciliiiiinschirhle.  i.  FROXili'l.I.EK. 

TYCHONIUS,  d.  about  390;  belonged  to  the 
Donatist  sect,  though  without  giving  up  his  con- 
nection witli  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  rea- 
son he  was  violently  attacked  by  I'armenianus  as 
a  traitor.  Of  his  writings,  we  have  only  one.  Liber 
de  seplem  rer/ulis :  but  as  the  first  attempt  at  form- 
ing a  theory  of  Christian  hermeneutics,  and  on 
account  of  "the  influence  which  its  author  exer- 
ci.sed  on  .Vugustine,  it  is  of  great  interest.  It  was 
first  edited  by  Gnv.N.EUs,  Basel,  1569,  and  best 
by  Gallandi,  in  his  Bibl.  Vel.  Pair.,  viii.  pp.  107- 

129.  AI.BUECnT  VOGEL. 

TYCHSEN,  Oluf  Gerhadt,  b.  at  Tonder,  Sle.s- 
wick,  Dec.  14.  1V:!4  ;  cl.  at  Kostock,  Dec.  30,  1815. 
He  was  educated  at  .\ltoiia;  studied  theology  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Halle ;  became  in  1759  a 
member  of  the  Kallenberg  missionary  institution 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Moliammedans, 
but  proved  very  unsucce.ssful  in  his  practical 
attempts ;  and  was  in  17(iO  apjiointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Butzow,  whence  in  1789  he 
was  removed  to  Kostock.  He  wa.s  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  without  judgment,  a-s  apjiears  from 
his  controversy  with  Kennicott  (Tenlamen  de 
rariis  codicum  llehr.  V'eleris  Tesl.  MS^.  generi- 
Ims,  Kostock,  1772),  with  Bayer  (Die  Unechtheit 
der  jiUlischen  Aliinzen  mil  hebrdischen  und  samari- 
tatiischen  JiuchsUibtn,  Kostock,  1779),  and  with 
others  The  best  he  has  written  is  found  in  his 
Biilzowischen  Sebenslunilen,  1766-69,  and  fnlroduc- 
tio  in  rem  numariam  Miihwnedannrum,  Kostock, 
1794;  which  latter  has  been  highly  praised  by 
De  Sacy.  His  life  was  written  l>y  IIaktmask, 
Bremen.  1.S1S--J0,  4  vols.  "       All.NOl.D. 

TYLER,  Bennet,  D.D.,  Concrregational  theo- 
logian (first  president  of  the  'Fheological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut,  now  located  at  Hartford)  ; 
b.  in  Middlebury  (then  a  part  of  Woodbury), 
Conn.,  July  10,  1783  ;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  14,  1858.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1804  ;  8i>ent  a  year  lus  teacher  in  Weston, 
Conn. ;  studieil  theology  with  the  Kev.  Asahel 
Hooker  at  Goshen,  Conn.;  licensed  in  1806;  begun 
to  preach  in  lN07  at  South  Britain,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  180S;  became  president  of  Dartmouth 
Coll.'gi-  in  1822;  receive.!  the  degree  of  D.I),  from 
,\liddli-liury  College  the  sauu-  year;  succeeded 
Dr.  I'aysoii  as  pastor  of  .S'cond  Congregational 
Chnrcli",  I'ortland.  .Me.,  in  1S28;  elected  presidcMit 
of  the  Theological  Institute  in  1833;  inaugurateil 
May  1.3,  1H34,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
edifice  wa.s  laiil  in  Last  Windsor.  Conn.  ;  re- 
signed this  position  .luly  10,  IH.".  and  dicvl  snd- 
I  deidy  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  from  a 
I  neuralgic  alTec-lion   in   the   head  and   lungs.     In 
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all  these  positions  Dr.  Tyler  was  successful ;  and 
though  much  of  his  public  life  was  spent  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  liis  Christian  character  was 
recognized  even  by  liis  opponents,  while  his 
friends  testify  as  to  his  genial  temper,  unaifected 
candor,  genuine  humility,  and  cheerful  piety.  As 
a  teacher  of  theology  he  was  clear  in  statement, 
apt  in  meeting  objections,  and,  above  all,  success- 
ful in  making  his  pupils  feel  that  he  believed, 
felt,  and  lived  the  truth  he  taught  tliem. 

Dr.  Tyler's  name  has  been  conspicuous  in  con- 
nection with  a  theological  controversy  among 
the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  discourse  of  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D. 
(concio  ad  clermn,  General  Association,  1S28),  pro- 
fessor in  the  recently  established  divinity  school 
of  Yale  College.  On  a  visit  to  Connecticut  in 
1829  (he  was  then  pastor  at  Portland),  Dr.  Tyler 
collected  the  pamphlets  which  had  been  issued  in 
the  controversy,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Taylor  (who  had  been  a 
classmate  at  Yale),  which  passed  into  a  public  dis- 
cussion, continuing  for  years,  and  finding  its  prac- 
tical issue  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Pastoral  Union 
of  Connecticut  (Sept.  10,  1S33),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theological  Institute,  of  which  Dr. 
Tyler  became  president.  The  views  of  Dr.  Taylor 
were  regarded  by  tliose  who  took  this  step,  as 
"dangerous  innovations;"  and  the  Pastoral  Union 
was  organized  with  a  creed  whicli  left  no  room 
for  doubt  on  tlie  points  at  issue. 

The  germ  of  the  controversy  was  the  position, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "  that  no  human  being 
can  become  depraved  but  by  his  own  act,  and  tliat 
the  sinfulness  of  tlie  race  does  not  pertain  to 
man's  nature."  In  connection  with  this,  regenera- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  act  of  man's  own  will  or 
heart;  and  the  primai'y  cause  of  this  right  choice 
was  found  in  self-love,  or  a  desire  of  the  greatest 
happiness.  Incidentally  there  was  involved  the 
question  whether  God  could  prevent  sin  in  a 
moral  system.  Dr.  Taylor's  statements  on  these 
points  have  been  qualified  by  liimself  and  his 
friends,  and  some  of  liis  views  now  find  few 
defenders.  Tliere  is  less  uncertainty  as  to  Dr. 
Tyler's  views.  He  claimed  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  New-England  Calvinism,  represented  by  the 
two  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Dwight. 
His  position  on  tlie  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
not  Augustinian :  over  against  Dr.  Taylor  he 
asserted  depravity  of  nature  and  the  federal  head- 
ship of  Adam,  but  did  not  accept  immediate  im- 
putation. He  denied  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  and 
would  not  limit  the  definition  of  .sin  to  voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law.  He  accepted  the 
distinction  of  Edwards  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  and  denied  most  resolutely  tlie  '"happiness 
theory."  By  discriminating  between  an  unlimited 
atonement  and  limited  redemption,  he  .souglit  to 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  individual  election.  On 
the  abstract  (luestion  whether  God  could  prevent 
sin.  Dr.  Tyler  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Re- 
generation he  regarded  as  "effected,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  or  by  the  efficiency  of  any  means  what- 
ever, but  by  the  direct  agency  of  (he  Holy  Spirit, 
changing  the  moral  dispusilion,  and  i)iiparting  a 
new  spiritual  life  to  the  soul."  Tlie  controversy, 
as  was  usual  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  with 
speculative  and  dogmatic  weapons;  but  the  friends 


of  Dr.  Tyler  claim  that  he  was  eminently  scrip- 
tural in  his  arguments.  The  exegetical  and  his- 
torical inetliods  of  our  present  day  have  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  the  defences  of  the 
system  which  Dr.  Tyler  represented,  though  some 
of  his  subordinate  positions  and  arguments  can- 
not now  be  maintained.  As  yet  nothing  has 
occurred  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Tyler  and 
his  associates  in  founding  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut. 

In  later  times  Dr.  Tyler  becatne  engaged  in 
discussion  with  Dr.  Bushnell  (see  below),  and  his 
own  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question  before  the 
Pastoral  Union  in  18.56.  From  tliis  cliaige  ho 
was  almost  unanimously  exonerated. 

Dr.  Tyler  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the 
theological  controversy  above  named,  but  pub- 
lished niauy  sermons  and  addresses,  and  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  the  religious  periodicals  of 
tlie  day,  —  Christian  Sentinel,  Christian  Spectator, 
National  Preacher,  Connecticut  Magazine,  New- 
England  Panoplist,  etc.  His  style  is  forcible  and 
clear;  and  his  matter  alw-ays  manifests  the  grand 
old  Puritan  faith  in  a  personal  God  of  holiness. 

Lit.  —  Memoir  of  Bennet  Tyler,  by  Xaiium 
Gale,  also  prefixed  to  Dr.  Tyler's  Lectures  on 
Theology,  Boston,  1859  ;  Dr.  Tyler  and  his  Theolo- 
gy, by  E.  A.  Lawrence  {New-Englandcr),  1859 ; 
Bennet  Ti/ler,  by  A.  H.  Quint  {Congregational 
Quarterly),  1860  ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  (1832- 
33)  contains  Dr.  Tyler's  articles  in  the  contro- 
versy witli  Dr.  Taylor.  Compare  Letters  on  the 
New-Haren  Theology,  New  Y^ork,  Carter  and  Col- 
lier, 1837.  Dr.  Tyler  published,  also,  Memoir  of 
Asahcl  Nettleton,  Hartford,  1844  (se\eral  other 
editions) ;  Letter  to  Dr.  Bufhnell,  1843 ;  Neu>- 
England  Revivals,  Boston,  1846 ;  Letters  to  Dr. 
Bushnell  (strictures  on  "  Christian  Nurture  ").  A 
volume  of  sermons.  Worth  of  the  Soul,  etc.,  was 
published  in  Boston  after  his  death,  last  edition, 
1873.  M.  B.  RIDDLE. 

TYNDALE,  William,  descended  from  an  ancient 
Northumbrian  family,  b.  1484,  most  probably  at 
North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire ;  went  to  school  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  Magdalen  Hall  and 
Cambridge,  and  about  15"20  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  AValsh,  at  Little  Sodbury  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  in  orders  ;  but  the  rec- 
ord of  his  ordination  has  not  yet  been  verified. 
Having  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the- 
Reformation,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  open  avowal  of  his  senti- 
ments in  the  house  of  Walsh,  his  disputes  with 
Roman-Catholic  dignitaries  there,  and  especially 
his  preaching,  excited  much  opposition,  and  led 
to  his  removal  to  London  (about  October,  15:23), 
where  he  began  to  preach,  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  laity,  but  none  among  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  also  pecuniarily 
aided  by  him  and  others  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vernacular.  I'nable  to  do  so  in  England,  he 
set  out  for  the  Continent  (about  ^lay,  1524),  and 
appears  to  have  visited  Hamburg  and  AVitten- 
berg;  but  the  i>lace  where  he  translated  the  New 
Testament,  although  conjectured  to  have  been. 
Wittenberg,  cannot  be  nanjed  with  certainty.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament  in  quarto  was  begun  at  Cologne  (in 
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the  summer  of  1525),  and  completed  at  Worms, 
and  tliat  tliere  was  likewise  printed  au  octavo  edi- 
tion (t)oth  before  the  end  of  that  year).  From  an 
entry  in  Spalatin's  Diary,  Aug.  11,  l.")26,  it  seems 
to  follow  tliat  lie  continued  at  Worms  al>out  a 
year :  but  the  notices  of  his  connection  witli  Her- 
mann von  dem  Bu.sche  and  tlie  I'niversity  of  Mar- 
burg are  utterly  unwarranted  conjectures;  and, 
it  being  now  an  established  fact  tliat  Han-s  Luft 
never  had  a  printing-press  at  Marburg,  the  colo- 
phon to  Tyndale's  translation  of  Genesis,  and  the 
titlepages  of  several  pamphlets  purpwjrting  to  have 
been  printed  by  Luft  at  5larburg,  only  deejien  the 
seemingly  impenetrable  mystery  which  overhangs 
the  life  of  Tyndale  during  the  interval  between 
his  departure  from  Wonns  and  his  final  settle- 
ment at  Antwerp.  His  literary  activity  during 
that  inter\'al  was  extraordinary.  When  he  left 
England,  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  if  he  had  any, 
was  of  the  most  rudimentary  nature;  and  yet  he 
mastered  that  difficult  tongue  so  as  to  produce 
from  the  original  au  admirable  translation  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch,'  the  15ooks  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Kuth,  First  and  Second  Samue!,  First  and  Second 
Kings,  First  Chronicles,  contained  in  Matthew's 
Bible  of  1537,  and  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  so  excel- 
lent, indeed,  that  to  this  day  his  work  is  not  only 
the  basis  of  those  portions  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, but  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  that  transla- 
tion. His  biblical  translations  appeared  in  the 
following  oriler:  New  Testament,  1525-20;  Penta- 
teuch, 1530;  Jonah,  1.J31.  (.See  Kxglish  Veu- 
sioss.)  In  addition  to  these,  continued  to  his 
dying  hour,  he  produced  sundry  other  works, 
which  will  now  be  enumerated.  His  J(V.<^  original 
composition,  A  Pathway  into  the  Ilultj  Scripture,  is 
really  a  reprint,  slightly  altered,  of  his  Prologue 
to  the  (juarto  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and 
had  apjieared  in  separate  form  before  1532;  The 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon  (l.'J27);  and  The 
Ulieilience  of  a  Christian  Man  (1527-28).  These 
several  works  drew  out  in  1.529  .Sir  Thomas 
More's  Diatoijue,  etc.  In  1.330  appeared  Tyn- 
dali:'s  Pracly.se  of  Prelalis,  and  in  1531  his  An- 
titer,  etc.,  to  the  Dialotjue,  his  Ex/jusilion  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  famcjus  Prolof/ue 
to  Jonah;  in  1532,  An  ICxposilinn  uppon  the  V.  VI. 
I'll.  Chapters  of  Mathew;  and  in  1538,  A  brief 
■  Irlaralion  of  the  Sacrament.i,  etc.,  which,  though 
alleged  to  have  been  printed  during  his  life, 
seems  to  lie  a  posthumous  publication.  Josliua- 
Secniid  Chronicles  al.so  was  published  after  his 
death.  All  these  works  were  written  during  those 
mysterious  years,  in  places  of  concealment  so 
.ii-oiire  and  well  cho.sen,  that  neither  the  eccle- 
siastical nor  di|iIoniatic  emissaries  of  Wolsey 
and  Henry  V HI.,  charged  to  track,  hunt  down,  and 
8<'iz<-  the  fiigilivi',  were  able  to  reach  them,  and 
they  are  even  yt  iiiikniiwu.  Iin|iri'SM-d  with  the 
idea  that  the  progress  of  the  Krfdniialinn  in  Kng- 
laiid  rendered  it  safe  for  him  to  leave  his  conceal- 
ment, he  .settled  at  .Antwerp  in  1531,  and  combined 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  with  that  of  a  translator 
of  the  Bible.  Mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  Philips,  the  agent  either  of  Henry  or  Kng- 
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lish  ecclesiastics,  or  possibly  of  botli,  he  was  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Vilvorden,  tried, 
either  for  heresy  or  treason,  or  both,  and  convicted ; 
was  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt  in  the  prison- 
yard.  Oct.  li,  1530.  His  last  words  were,  '•  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  Excepting 
the  narrative  of  Foxe,  which  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  ojiportune  discovery  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Tyndale  in  prison,  showing  that  he  was 
shamefully  neglected,  and  that  he  continued  his 
literary  labors  to  the  last,  no  official  records  of 
his  betrayal,  arrest,  trial,  and  martyrdom,  have 
as  yet  been  discovered.  Indeed,  less  is  known  of 
Tyndale  than  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  history  remains  to  be  written.  If  the 
unknown  and  the  mysterious  excite  and  sustain 
our  interest,  no  theme  can  excel  that  attached 
to  Tyndale.  His  life  must  have  abounded  in 
incident,  variety,  and  adventure ;  and  it  has  culmi- 
nated in  tragedy.  The  writer  has  thus  far  striven 
in  vain  to  secure  additional  inforniation;  but,  as 
it  is  improbable  that  all  the  records  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  some  may  be  recovered.  That 
his  precious  life  might  have  been  saved,  cannot 
be  doubted;  and,  although  neither  Cromwell  nor 
Henry  has  been  convicted  of  planning  and  con- 
niving at  his  death,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
them  from  criminal  indifference  and  culpable 
neglect. 

Tyndale's  place  in  history  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently established  as  a  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  as  a  chief 
promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  In  all 
these  respects  his  influence  has  been  singularly 
undervalued.  The  sweeping  statement  found  in 
almost  all  our  histories,  that  Tyndale  translated 
from  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  is  most  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  writers  who  make  it ;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  since  his 
trauslations  are  made  directly  from  the  originals. 
(See  Mombert :  llandlwok  of  the  Enylish  Versions, 
chap,  iv.)  As  an  apostle  of  liberty,  he  stands  fore- 
most among  the  \vrit«'rs  of  the  perioil,  whose  heroic 
fortitude  and  invincible  love  of  the  truth  were 
heard  with  a  force  superior  to  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical injunctions ;  and  the  very  tlanies  to  which 
fanaticism  and  tvranny  consigned  his  writings 
burnt  them  into  ttie  very  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  powerful  instruments  in  attaching 
and  converting  multitudes  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  noble  sentiments  of  William  Tyndale, 
uttered  in  pure,  strong  Saxon  English,  and  steeivd 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos|>el,  gave  shape  to  the 
views  of  the  more  conspicuous  promoters  of  that 
grand  movement,  who,  like  Iiimself,  sealed  their 
convictions  with  thi'ir  blood. 

Lit.  —  Joii.N  FoxK  :  /Ic/m  ofk/ Jt/on.,  1503-83; 
StkyI'K  :  Ju-itcsia.itical  Miinoriah,  i.  |>art  2,  pp. 
303-307,  cd.,  1)S22;  Tyndai.k:  J'reface  In  P,nta- 
tcuch  ;  JoiiANN  DoniiKCK,  surnamed  C«u-iil..*:us  : 
.III  expcdial  laicis  leijere  iV.  7'.,  etc.,  1533;  Scnpa, 
etc..  1.53K;  De  Acti»  rl  Scrinlis  Martini  Luthrri, 
1510;  K.  Dkmai'S:  William  Tyndale, a  liimjraphy, 
London,  no  date;  A.ndkiiso.v  :  .\nnals  of  the  Enij- 
\lith  /<i/</«,  different  editions;  Wkstiott;  Jlislon/ 
\  of  the  English  liihle,  London,  1«72:  Eai.ik:  The 
'  Enali.ih  liihlr,  lx>ndon,  1S70;  .Momiikkt:  Hand- 
book- of  the  Euijlish  Versions,  New  York  and  Lon- 
'  don,  18(>3.  J.  I.  UUMUEUT. 
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TYPE,  from  the  Greek  rvn-oj-,  means  a  prefigu- 
ration  in  a  lower  sphere  of  a  fact  belonging  to  a 
higher.  It  is  allied  to  prophecy,  allegory,  and 
symbol :  but  prophecy  is  a  prefiguration  in  words; 
type,  in  facts :  allegory  is  a  prefiguration  tlirough 
a"  fictitious  image:  tyjie,  in  the  form  of  full  re- 
ality :  symbol  is  a  prefigui'ation  by  a  hint  which 
leads  farther  on  through  the  natural  association 
of  ideas;  tj"pe,  as  a  complete,  self-sufficient  repre- 
sentation. 

Tj-pes,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  of  so 
frequent  occurrence,  both  in  nature  and  history, 
that  no  total  view  of  any  comprehensiveness  can 
be  formed  without  involving  a  typical  element: 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  comes  so  natural  to  the 
human  luind  to  discover  types,  or,  rather,  to  rec- 
ognize tliem,  that  no  true  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  any  sphere,  can  afford  to  neglect  that 
element.  How  prominent  it  was  in  scriptural 
interpretation  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself  gives  striking  evidence.  Christ 
represents  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  desert  as  a 
type  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  man  (John 
iii.  14),  and  Jonali  as  a  type  of  the  burial  of  the 
Son  of  man  (Matt.  xii.  40).  Paul  represents  the 
first  Adam  as  a  tyi>e  of  the  second  Adam  (Rom. 
V.  14),  and  the  paschal  lamb  as  a  type  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  V.  7).  It  occurs  in  almost  every  book  of 
the  Xew  Testament ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  general  edu- 
cation and  spiritual  character  of  the  age. 

Led  on  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  example  of  the  Xew  Testament,  the 
Christian  theologians  plunged  with  all  their  heart 
into  the  "  profound  interpretation  of  Scripture," 
putting  the  whole  apparatus  of  t)-pes,  allegories, 
symbols,  etc.,  in  full  operation.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  arbitrariness  of  Justin  and  Origen 
provoked  both  Jews  and  Pagans  (Tri.'phon  and 
Celsus).  In  the  Western  Church  the  exuberance 
of  Ambrose  and  Hilary  was  hardly  checked  by 
Augustine.  .Although  Augustine  never  abandons 
the  historical  sense,  he  considered  it  slavish  weak- 
ness to  stick  to  the  literal  sense,  as  the  Jews  did. 
He  distinguishes  between  four  methods  of  inter- 
pretation,—  secunJam  hisloriam,  adologiam  (which 
discovers  the  purjwse  of  an  event),  analugiam 
(which  demonstrates  the  harmony  between  the 
Old  and  the  Xew  Testaments),  and  allefjoriam. 
Under  the  last  head  he  further  distinguishes  be- 
tween aiUtjoria  historice,  facti,  sermonis,  and  sacra- 
menli,  whicli  divisions  correspond  to  the  four 
methods  of  interpretation  prevailing  during  the 
middle  ages,  —  hislorica,  allegorica  (including  the 
t)-pical),  tropologica  (comprising  the  ethical  and 
parenetical  application),  and  unagogica  (explain- 
in"  the  bearing  upon  future  life). 

With  the  Reformation,  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  .Scripture  came  to  a  sudden  end,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  evangelical  church  was  concerned. 
Though  Luther  ilitj  not  disdain  to  use  the  alle- 
gorical narrative  as  a  means  of  edification,  he,  as 
well  as  Melanchthon  and  the  other  Reformers, 
was  fully  aware  of  its  illegitimacy  when  used  as 
doctrinal  evidence  (see  Apolog.,  xii.).  But,  with 
the  allegorical  interpretation  in  general,  the  type, 
which  is  only  a  special  form  of  it,  was  not  "dis- 
carded. The  Dutch  theologian  Rivetus  made  an 
acute  and  just  distinction  between  type  and  alle- 
gory.    The  distinction  was  adopted"  by  Grerhard 


(Loci,  ii.  C"),  and  farther  developed  into  distinc- 
tions between  personal  and  real  types,  and  be- 
tween tj-pes  innati  (established  by  Scripture  itself) 
and  types  Ulati  (introduced  into  Scripture  by 
analogy).  Finally,  Coccejus  and  the  other  great 
Dutch  theologians,  Hulsius,  D'Outrein,  Van  Till, 
Vitringa,  made  the  t}-pical  interpretation  as  prev- 
alent in  the  Reformed  Church  as  the  allegorical 
had  formerly  been  in  the  Church  universal.  The 
great  interest  with  which  Jewish  anti(iuities  were 
studied  at  that  time  pushed  on  the  movement, 
and  into  what  vagaries  it  strayed  an  instance 
from  Cranmers  De  ara  will  show.  Having  repre- 
sented the  altar  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  having 
noticed  that  the  altar  is  quadrangular,  he  asks, 
"  Quailratus  quomoiio  Christus  fueril?"  ("How 
can  Christ  have  been  quadrangular?")  In  the 
Lutheran  Church  the  literal  sense  was  alone 
acknowledged  as  the  true  one,  and  typical  in- 
terpretation was  employed  only  as  a  means  of 
edification.  See  Calov:  Syst.  theolog.,  i.  663. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  circle  of  the  ^\"urtemberg 
pietism,  by  Bengel  and  his  pupils,  the  latter  re- 
ceived a  new  and  most  interesting  development ; 
the  types  being  sought,  not  in  the  trivial  details, 
but  in  the  grand  totalities  of  the  old  and  new 
dispensations.  See  Hiller  :  Xeues  System  alter 
Vorbilder  Christi  im  Alten  Testament,  1758,  new 
ed.,  1858. 

It  was,  however,  only  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  Wurtemberg  pietists  that  tj"pology  was 
really  cultivated.  Outside  of  that  circle  ration- 
alism flourii^hed,  and  to  the  eye  of  rationalism 
typical  interpretation  seemed  a  mere  dream.  An 
mibelieving  view  of  the  sacred  history  will  never 
hit  upon  the  true  characteristics  of  the  divine 
economy  :  where  the  religious  reader  finds  prepa- 
ration and  fulfilment,  the  indifferent  reader  will 
find  nothing  but  empty  accommodation  and  sub- 
jective parallelisms.  The  Spencerian  view  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  as  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental  religions,  gradu- 
ally destroyed  the  typical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Henke  declared  typology  to  be  a 
"trick  long  ago  played  out."  Semler,  in  his 
^'ersuch  einer  freieren  Iheologischen  Lehrart  (1777), 
declares,  that,  at  all  events,  typology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  religion;  and  the  unhappy  meth- 
od of  interpretation  was  considered  as  completely 
destroyed  by  Rau's'  Freimiit/iige  Uulersuchung  Ufier 
die  Typologie,  1784.  It  revived,  liowever,  with 
the  general  revival  of  religion  in  the  begiiming 
of  the  present  centui-y,  and  has  since  produced 
some  of  its  finest  fruits.  See  Hofmaxs  :  Weis- 
sagung  uiul  ErfiiUung,  Xordlingen,  1841,  2  vols., 
and  I-^D.  Bi'iHMER,  on  the  Revelation,  1855,  the 
chapter.  Zur  biblischen  Typik.  A.  THOLCCK. 

TYRE  (the  Greek  Tipoc,  the  Hebrew  liv),  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mercial centres  of  antiquity,  stood  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
north.  It  consisted  of  two  parts. —  one  situated 
on  the  mainland,  and  called  Old  Tyre,  for  some 
reason  not  known ;  and  the  other,  the  city  proj^r, 
situated  on  an  island,  and  containing  the  princi- 
pal .sanctuary,  the  Temple  of  Melkartlnllercules). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  .Scripture  in  .Josh.  xix.  29, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  fortified  place.  It  was 
a  mouarcliy,  and  not,  like  most  of  the  great  com- 
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mercial  cities  of  antiquity,  a  republic.  Its  king, 
Hiram,  entertained  very  friendly  relations  with 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  11)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii. 
1.3-4y),  who  from  Tyre  obtained  not  only  mate- 
rials, but  also  workmen,  for  buildings.  After- 
wards the  friendly  relations  between  Israel  and 
Tyre  were  disturl)ed  ;  because  the  Tyriuns  began 
to  buy  Hebrew  cajitives,  and  sell  them  as  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  and  Kdomites  (Joel  iii.  4-8;  Amos 
i.  9,  10).  Meanwhile  the  |)ower  of  the  city  was 
steadily  increasing.  It  planted  the  celebrated 
colony,  Carthage,  on  the  coiV-st  of  Xorthern  Africa, 
and  subjugated  the  Island  of  Cypru-s,  where  rich 
copper-mines  were  opened.  In  721  B.C.  it  was 
besieged  by  Shalmane.ser,  and  in  585  B.C.  by 
Xebuchadnezzar,  but  both  times  in  vain,  though 
the  latter  siege  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  \\lien 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Issus 
(331),  entered  Phcenicia,  .Sidon,  though  at  that 
time  it  was  both  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
Tyre,  was  prudent  enough  to  submit,  while  Tyre 
iu  its  pride  decided  to  resist.  After  a  siege  of 
seven  months  it  was  taken,  and  from  that  calami- 
ty it  never  rose  again :  its  independence  was  lost 
forever.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Seleucidian 
kingdom  of  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  59;  2  Mace.  iv. 
18,  44),  and  came  tlien  under  Roman  rule.  At 
the  time  of  Christ,  however,  it  was  still  a  com- 
mercial place  of  some  consequence,  though  not  so 
important  as  Sidon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xi. 
21,  XV.  21,  Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13  ;  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  it  contained  a  Christian  congreg.ation, 
with  wliich  Paul  staid  for  seven  days  (Acts  xxi. 
3-7).  The  present  Sur  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  dam  which  Alexander  constructed 
between  the  mainland  and  the  Lsland;  but  it  is 
not  much  more  than  a  village.  See  Ryhiser  : 
De  Tyro  el  prophelorum  de  ea  valiciniis,  Basel, 
1715;  IlENGSTEN'nEKG;  De  rebus  Ti/rioritm,  Ber]., 
1H32;  Kk.na.v:  Mission  de  Phe'nicie  ;  De  Bertou  : 
Sur  la  lujioi/rapliie  de  Tijr.  V.uniNOER. 

TZSCHIRNER,  Heinrich  GottMeb,  a  distin- 
guished (iermaii  theologian;  wa.s  b.  at  Mitweida, 
.Saxony,  Nov.  11,  177S;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  17, 
1828.  After  studying  at  WitU^iberg  and  Leipzig, 
he  became  successively  pastor  at  Mitweida,  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg  in  1805,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Lei[)zig.  He  wa-s  also  made  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  I^eipzig,  ami  sub.senuently 
held  other  positions  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessorship, lie  wius  a  rationalist,  with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  supranaturalist  school.  He 
excelled  as  a  pulpit  orator.     His  principal  work 


was  his  continuation  of  Scurockh's  Church  His- 
tory in  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1810-12.  He  spent  ten 
years  upon  a  work  edited  by  Niedner  (Leipzig, 
1829),  her  Fall  d.  Ueidenlhums.  His  Lectures  on 
Theology  were  edited  by  Karl  Ilase,  Leipzig,  1829. 
See  H.  G.  Tzscihrser:  Skizze  s.  Lebens,  etc.,  2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1828. 

(6)  Crozeu  Theological  Seminary  is  situ- 
ated fourteen  miles  south  of  Phila<lelphia,  on  the 
border  of  the  city  of  Chester,  in  the  borough  of 
L'pland,  Delaware  County,  Penn. 

It  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1.SG7,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  liberality  of  the 
children  of  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq.,  then  recently 
deceased,  whose  wide  public  numificence  his 
family  were  simply  carrying  forward.  For  the 
establishment  and  permanent  support  of  the  in- 
stitution they  have  contributed  at  least  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

The  seminary  entered  upon  its  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  fall  of  18G8  with  twenty  students; 
graduated  its  first  cla.ss  in  1809,  some  having 
entered  advanced  in  studies;  and  has  now  near 
two  hundred  alumni  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  at  home  or  abroad. 

Its  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three 
years,  and  its  diploma  presupposes  a  thorough 
training  in  all  those  lines  of  stu<ly  generally 
recognized  as  necessarj'  to  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  A  special  provision  is  made,  however, 
for  the  training  of  those,  also,  who  fi-om  any  cir- 
cumstances cannot  pursue  the  .study  of  the  Bible 
in  its  original  languages.  They,  on  completing 
their  course,  receive  a  corresponding  diploma. 

The  original  faculty  consisted  ol  liev.  Henry 
G.  Weston,  i^resident,  and  professor  of  preaching 
and  pastoral  theology;  Uev.  George  1).  B.  Pepper, 
professor  of  Christian  theology ;  Rev.  Howard 
O.sgood,  professor  of  church  history,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  .Scriptures.  Rev.  Lemuel 
Mo.ss  was  subseciuently  appointed  professor  of 
New-Testament  interpretation.  The  faculty  con- 
sists at  present  of  Rev.  Henry  fJ.  Weston,  nresi- 
dent.  Rev.  George  R.  Bli.ss,  i{ev.  John  C.  Long, 
Rev.  Elia-s  H.  Johnson,  Rev.  James  M.  Stifler, 
Rev.  Barnard  C.  Taylor.  A  lecture-fund  main- 
tains an  annual  course  to  the  students  from 
without  the  faculty.  The  Bucknell  Library  of 
the  seminary  contains  between  fi.ooo  and  9.00ii 
very  carefully  selected  volumes,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  OEOKOE  it.  bliss  (ProftMor). 
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UBBONITES  [usual  spelling;  correctly,  Ubbe- 
nites],  a  party  of  moderate  Anabaptists  founded 
in  1534  by  tlbbo  Philipps  [Ubbe  Philipzoon]. 
Born  at  Leuwarden,  he  was  consecrated  priest, 
and  went  with  his  brother.  Dirk  Philipps,  over  to 
the  Anabaptists  in  1533.  He  displayed  great 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  strict  church-disci- 
pline, and  ordained  Dirk,  David  Joris,  and  Menno 
Simons  preachers.  The  Ubbonites  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Anabaptists  by  denying  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
which  the  pious  were  to  exterminate  the  wicked. 
They  rejected  divorce.  Ubbo  died  in  1.568,  but 
left  the  Anabaptists  several  years  before  his  death, 
on  account  of  their  excesses,  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed  Chm-ch.  See  Jehring  :  Hint,  von 
denen  BegebenJieiten,  Streitigkeiten  u.  Trennimgen,  so 
unler  d.  Taufgesinnten  oder  Mennonisien  von  ikrem 
Ursprung  an  bi^  aufs  Jahr  1615  vorgegangen,  Jena, 
1720  (containing  a  list  of  the  tracts  of  Dirk  and 
Ubbo  Philipps);  H.C.Bergmaxx:  De  Uh.PhUippi 
et  UUmnitis,  Rost.,  1733.  NEUDECKER. 

UBERTINUS,  sumamed  de  Casali,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth;  d.  about  13.30;  was  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  strict  party  among 
the  Franciscans,  which  insisted  upon  the  rigid 
rule  of  poverty,  and  declared  the  church  to  be 
wholly  corrupt.  This  party,  led  by  Peter  John 
Olivi  (d.  1297),  was  condemned  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der IV.  (1255).  Ubertinus  laid  down  his  views 
in  the  work  Arbor  vita  crucifixi  (Venice,  1485), 
and  a  Defence  of  Olivi  (in  Wadding's  Annates 
Minorum,  tom.  v.,  Rome,  1733).  Called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  opinions  by  Clement  V.,  he  went, 
with  the  permission  of  John  XXII.,  over  to  the 
Benedictines,  and  at  a  later  period  changed  to 
the  Carthu.sians.  He  also  wrote  Traclalits  de 
septem  statibus  ecclesice  (a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  Apocalyjise),  Venice,  1516.       neudecker. 

UBIQUITY  is  the  designation  of  the  doctrine 
stated  by  Luther,  and  held  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  humanitv, 
and  more  especially  of  the  body,  of  Christ.  \t 
was  deduced  from  the  doctrine  o'f  the  hypostatic 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  was  de- 
signed to  explain  the  real  presence  of  the  body  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  which  Luther  insisted. 
The  biblical  passages  for  testing  the  doctrine  are 
those  which  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  refer  to  Christ's  ascension,  his  session 
at  tlie  right  hand  of  God  (Eph.  i.  20-23;  Col.  iii. 
13;  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  etc.),  and  his  presence  with  the 
church  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Antirrheticus  adv. 
A pollinarem,  c.  59)  were  the  only  ones  of  the  Fa- 
thers wlio  represent  the  glorified  body  of  Christ 
as  ubiquitous.  Augustine  expressly  denies  that 
the  hypo.static  union  of  the  two  natures  had  for 
its  result  that  the  human  nature  is  everywhere,  as 
God  is  everyvA  here  {non  est  consequens,  ut  quod  in 
Deo  sit,  ita  sit  ubique,  ut  Deus).  'The  God-man  is 
with  his  church  everywhere  in  his  majesty  and 
grace,  etc.,  but  not  in  his  flesli,  wliich  tlie  Logos 
assumed.     He  is  everywhere  by  reason  of  being 


God ;  but  he  is  in  heaven  by  reason  of  his  human 
nature  (ubique  per  id,  quod  Deus  est,  in  costo  autem 
per  id,  quod  homo).  Thus  he  also  said,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Luke 
xxiii.  43),  "  Christ  as  man  on  that  day,  according 
to  his  tlesh,  would  be  in  the  grave ;  .  .  .  but  as 
God,  that  same  Christ  is  always  everytvhere  "  {homo 
Christus  illo  die  secuiulum  carnem  in  sepulchro  .  .  . 
Deus  vera  ipse  idem  Ch'islus  ubique  semper  est,  Ep. 
187).  With  Augustine,  "the  right  hand  of  God," 
at  which  Christ  sits,  is  a  restricted  locality.  John 
of  Damascus  denied  the  local  explanation  of  the 
expression,  "  right  hand  of  God,"  but  held  that 
Christ's  glorified  body  is  localized,  and  distin- 
guished from  his  earthly  body  by  its  immunity 
from  pain  and  want  {De  Ortho.  Fide,  iv.  1,  3). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Augustinian  view  pre- 
vailed. Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  in  his  work  on  the 
sacraments  (ii.  1,  13),  says,  "Christ  as  to  his 
humanity  is  in  heaven,  as  to  his  divinity  every- 
where" {Christus  secunduin  hwnanitatem  in  ccelo  est, 
secundum  divinitatem  ubique).  Peter  Lombard  (iii. 
22),  in  the  same  tone,  says  that  Christ  as  to  his 
person  is  everywhere  (Jotus  ubique),  but  not  as  to 
his  nature  {sed  non  totum).^  The  doctrine  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  indicated  by  the  three  propo- 
sitions: (1)  Christ's  divinity  is  ubiquitous;  (2) 
His  glorified  body  is  confined  to  a  certain  celestial 
locality;  (3)  This  same  body  is  present  by  the 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  wherever  the  Eucha- 
rist is  celebrated. 

It  remained  for  Luther  to  formulate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  glorified  body. 
He  deduced  it  from  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  used  it  to  explain 
the  real  presence.  Although  as  early  as  1520  he 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  the  sec- 
ond prison  in  which  the  Roman  Church  had  con- 
fined the  consciences  of  men,  he  spoke  of  the 
Picards  of  Bohemia  as  "  heretics,  because  they  do 
not  believe  that  Clirist's  flesh  and  blood  are  truly 
present  in  the  sacrament."  His  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  was  expressed  in  the  words,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  "  in,  with,  and 
under  "  the  bread  and  the  wine.  He  says,  "  The 
glorified  body  is  in  all  the  parts  of  the  substance 
of  bread,"  and  illustrates  it  by  the  relation  of 
fire  and  iron,  "  two  distinct  substances,  and  yet 
mingled  in  one  glowing  mass  of  iron,  so  that  every 
part  is  iron  and  fire."  There  is  an  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  body  and  bread,  but  no  mixture.  The 
clearest  statement  of  Luther's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  in  his  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1528),  in  the  chapter  headed  De  pradicalione 
identica.  As  in  Christ,  divinity  and  humanity 
were  united  in  one  person,  and  interpenetrated 
each  other  without  any  change,  so,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  bread  and  body  were  united  in  a  sacra- 
mental way,  and  interpenetrated  each  other  with- 
out any  change.  In  order  to  explain  this  process, 
Luther  affirmed  the  ubiquity  of   the   humanity 


>  la  the  usage  of  the  Lombard,  totum  refers  to  ClulM's 
nature;  totu^,  to  hU person. 
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and  body  of  Christ.  "  Xot  only  as  to  his  divinity, 
but  also  to  his  humanity,  he  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent," he  expressly  says.  "  Heaven  and  earth  are 
a  bag,  and  as  grain  fills  the  bag,  so  he  fills  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  as  my  voice  reaches  so  many  ears, 
how  much  more  can  Christ  distribute  himself 
totally  and  indivisibly  in  so  many  pieces !  "  "  The 
right  hand  of  God"  is  not  a  definite  spot,  but  it 
is  everj'where  where  God  is.  The  three  reasons 
he  gives  for  the  real  presence  are,  that  God  is 
essentially  and  truly  God  and  man  in  one  person, 
that  God's  right  hand  is  everywhere,  and  that 
God's  word  is  not  false. 

Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Qvcolampadius  distinctly 
rejectee!  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  in  rejecting 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Melanch- 
thon  in  his  earlier  fieriod  taught  ttie  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  in  L5:J()  edited  a  number  of  patristic 
testnnonies  to  confirm  the  real  presence,  and  ex- 
pressly antagonized  Zwingli's  view  that  Christ's 
ix)dy  can  only  be  irt  one  place.  At  a  later  j>eriod 
he  renounced  these  views,  and  distinctly  stated 
(Responsio  de  controversia  Slancari)  that  "Christ 
is  everywhere,  but  only  according  to  his  divine 
nature."  In  1552  Joachim  Westphal  renewed  the 
sacramental  controversy,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  ended,  by  denouncing  Calvin  as  a  Zwin- 

flian ;  and  at  the  synod  of  Stuttgart,  Dec.  19, 
559,  the  Wiirttemberg  church  re-affirmed  Luther's 
doctrine  of  ubiquitj',  which  was  tlms  made  for  a 
protracted  [>eriod  the  centre  of  all  investigations 
in  christology.  Urenz,  the  most  prominent  theo- 
logian in  (ierniany  after  Melanclitiion's  death, 
was  the  author  of  this  document,  and  developed 
his  views  in  the  following  works :  iJe  pirsonali 
unione  iluarum  naluriirum  in  Chrislo,  1561 ;  De 
lihello  H.  BuUingeri,  1561 ;  De  maje.iUtte  Dom.  nos. 
Jesu  Clirisli  et  de  vera  prcesentia,  1562.  He  insisted 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  per.son 
and  the  communication  to  the  humanity  of  the 
majesty  of  the  divinity;  so  that  Christ  in  the  to- 
tality of  his  nature  fills  lieaven  and  earth.  "  For 
if  the  Deity  of  Chri.st  were  anywhere  without  his 
humanitv,  there  would  be  two  per.sons,  not  one." 
The  Wittenberg  school,  which  followed  Me- 
lanchthon,  could  not,  of  course,  accept  this  state- 
ment of  the  Wiirttembergers.  Between  the  two 
parties,  Martin  Chemnitz  took  up  his  position  a.s 
a  meiliator.  He  held  tliat  Christ  is  present  with 
his  whole  jx-rson  (divinity  and  humanity)  in  the 
Ixjrd's  Supper:  and  yet  tiie  glorilied  body  is  not 
omnipresent,  but  mulli/irescut  or  toliiiresenl ;  that 
is,  it.s  presence  was  subject  to  tin'  will  of  Christ, 
and  not  confined  absolutely  to  one  locality.  Ueza 
(Refutalio  do</m<iliii  dc  Jlclicia  cariii:i  C/iriMt  omuipct- 
tenlia,  etc.),  I)ana>us  (Exam,  libri  de  dualtus  in  Clir. 
naluris  a  M.  Clicmnilio  conscripli,  Geneva,  1581), 
Ursinua,  and  others  oppo.sed  the.se  views.  Hutter 
and  Hunnius  returned  to  the  stricter  view  of 
Luther,  which  again  iirevailod.  In  the  la.st  cen- 
tury the  doctrine  was  not  much  iliscii.ssed.  In 
the  present  century  I'liilinpi  has  sought  t<i  revive 
and  prove  it  in  it.s  strict  form  as  held  by  Luthi-r. 
Aniong  English  and  American  theologians,  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  lias  never 
been  a  prominent  subject,  or  even  seriouslv  «liH- 
cuiwed.  Quite  recently  I'rofessor  Hosweli  J>. 
Hitchcock  has  advocaU-d  the  "potential  iibii|uily  " 
of  the  (iod-man.  "In  this.sens<'  is  lie  nhiquitoiis, 
that  he  may  anywhere,  at  any  moment,  reveal ' 
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himself  in  his  God-manhood  to  the  willing  soul. 
Such  ubi<iuity  best  explains  the  vision  of  the 
martyred  Stephen,  the  vision  of  Paul  near  Damas- 
cus," etc. 

Lit.  —  DoRNF.ii :  Syslem  of  Christian  Doctrine 
(vol.  ii.  of  the  German  original,  vol.  iv.  of  the 
English  translation);  the  Theologies  of  Van 
OosTERZEE,  HoDOE  (ii.  408  sqq.,  iii.  670  sqq.); 
Hitchcock:  The  Thcanthropic  Ubiquity  {Journal 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  July,  1883) ;  the  art. 
Christology;  and  the  elaborate  art.  of  Steitz, 
"  Cbiquitiit,"  in  Herzog,  1st  ed.,  xvi.  557-618, 
sxi.  382-386. 

ULLMANN,  Karl,  one  of  the  first  evangelical 
theologians  of  this  century  in  Germany;  the  son 
of  a  clergyman;  was  b.  at  Epfenbach,  near  Hei- 
delberg, March  15,  1796 ;  d.  at  Carlsruhe,  Jan.  12, 
1865.  In  1812  he  entered  the  university  of  Hei- 
dellierg,  where  Paulus,  Daub,  and  Schwarz  were 
teaching  their  different  systems  of  theology,  and 
in  1813  passed  to  Tubingen  at  Daub's  advice. 
Here  he  got  admission  to  the  circle  of  L'hland's 
friends,  and  formed  au  intimate  friendship  with 
the  poet  Gustav  Schwab,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated by  death.  In  ISl'T  he  was  ordained  vicar 
of  Kirchheim,  near  Heidelberg,  but  a  year  later, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  professional  career;  took  up  his 
studies  again  at  IIei<lelberg,  and  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  under  the  influence  especially  of  Neander, 
he  adopted  that  evangelical  type  of  theologj-  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
distinguished  representatives.  In  1819  UUmann 
began  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1821  was 
elected  professor.  In  1825  he  published  a  work 
on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  deserves  a  place 
at  the  side  of  Xeander's  monographs.  In  1828 
he  founded,  in  connection  with  tlmbreit,  the  The- 
otogLiche  Uludien  u.  Kritiken  ("  Theological  Stud- 
ies and  Discussions  ").  It  became  the  chief  organ 
of  the  evangelical  scliool  of  theologj',  represented 
by  Neander,  etc.  The  opening  article,  on  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus  (  Ueber  die  UnsUndlichkeit  Jesu), 
was  subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  form 
under  the  title  Die  Siiudlosigkeit  Jesu  ["The  Siii- 
lessness  of  Jesus,"  Eng.  trans,  from  the  7th  ed., 
Eilinburgh,  1870],  went  through  seven  editions 
[7th  ed.,  1863],  and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  influential  writings  of  the  modern  evangeli- 
cal school  in  Germany.  In  1^29  L'Umann  fol- 
lowed a  call  to  Halle,  where  he  lectured  on  church 
hi.story,  symbolics,  and  systematic  theology.  In 
1833  an  article  appeared  from  his  jx-n  on  John 
AN'essel,  which  he  afterwards  incoqiorated  in  his 
principal  historical  work.  Die  llrformaturen  vor  d. 
Jle/uniialion,  [2d  ed.,  1866,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans., 
"  The  Keformers  before  the  Reformation,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1811-42,  2  vols.].  It  is  characterized  by 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  grace  and  fervor 
of  style.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Heidelberg.  He 
wrote  n  number  of  articles  against  Strauss's  Li/e 
of  Christ  (1835)  and  the  principles  it  involved,  one 
of  which,  directed  ngain.st  .Strauss's  suggestion  oi 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  public  worship,  was 
published,  with  a  dedication  to  Gustav  Schwab, 
under  the  title  fehrdr,,  Culluf  d.  ^'rii/iM  ("  The 
Wiirshipof  (MMiiiis,  18U»).  It  and  />.i«  ir«««  ./. 
I'hrisliDlhumi  ("The  Essence  of  ('hristianitv," 
IHI.'-,.  .-.the.l..  18(1.-,).  were  Irnnsl.aled.  London.  1.«|tl. 
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ested  in  the  practical  government  of  the  church, 
and,  wlien  tlie  controversy  about  the  union  of  the 
confessions  began,  wrote  at  length  and  repeatedly 
in  the  Sludien  upon  subjects  it  suggested.  Some 
of  these  articles  were  printed  separately,  as  L'eher 
d.  Verhiiltniss  von  Slaat  u.  Kirche.  In  1853  he 
■was  appointed  prelat  [an  officer  with  functions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  bishop],  and,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  accepted  the  position.  He 
tlirew  himself  with  earnestness  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  position, 
and  in  1856  was  appointed  director  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council  {Oberkirchenrath).  In  this 
position  he  found  himself  constantly  at  variance 
with  the  ministers  of  the  cabinet ;  and  his  efforts 
to  introduce  a  new  liturgy,  etc.,  aroused  serious 
opposition,  and  called  forth  the  criticism  that  be 
was  seeking  to  introduce  re-actiouary,  hierarchi- 
cal, and  high-church  movements.  Unwilling  to 
be  the  mere  subordinate  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  face  longer  the  opposition  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1861.  He  was 
thenceforth  without  any  public  office,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  editing  of  the  Sludien.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  com- 
plication of  physical  infirmities. 

Ullmann  was  not  one  of  the  creative  minds 
and  prophetic  men  who  cut  new  paths  for  the 
church  and  theology ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  no- 
blest characters,  and  had  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  minds,  which  the  German  Church  can  boast 
of  in  our  century.  He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Christian  humanist,  whose  wTitiugs 
and  example  are  still  exercising  a  blessed  influ- 
ence. He  died  after  hearing  repeated,  at  his  own 
request,  the  last  two  verses  of  Paul  Gerhard's 
hymn,  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden.  See  W. 
Beyschlag  :  D.  Karl  Ullmann,  Gotha,  1866; 
[ScH.\FF :  Germany  and  its  Unirenilies,  pp.  345 
sqq.].  W'lLLIBALD  BEYSCHLAG. 

ULPHILAS,  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths  (31:5-383). 
According  to  the  Arian  church  historian,  Philos- 
torgius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  2,  5),  whose  statement  is 
corroborated  by  other  Greek  church  historians, 
he  belonged  to  a  Cappadocian  family  which  was 
carried  away  from  its  homestead  as  prisoners  of 
•war  by  the  Goths,  but  which  soon  found  itself  so 
well  installed  among  the  captors,  and  so  closely 
allied  to  them,  that  the  son  received  a  Gothic 
name,  ]\'u!jila  ("Little  Wolf").  He  was  educated 
in  Christianity  and  in  Greek  learning,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  natural  gifts  he  was  destined 
for  the  church.  The  Goths,  at  that  time  settled 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  just  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  rank 
heathens ;  but  they  were  converted  by  Ulphilas. 
His  missionary  labor  among  them  must  have 
begun  very  early ;  for  in  313  he  was  ordained  their 
bishoi\  probably  by  an  Arian  bishop,  since  he 
himself  afterwards"  declared  that  Arianism  had 
always  been  his  faith.  How  successful  his  work 
was  niay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Gothic 
chief  Athanaric  became  frightened,  and  insti- 
tuted a  violent  persecution  in  3-'iii.  But  Ulphilas 
obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  to  immigrate  with  his  flock  of  converts  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  settle  in  Mcesia  near 
Nieopolis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  Mean- 
while the  mission  among  the  Goths  north  of  the 
Danube  did  not  stop  its  work  ;  and  in  370  a  new 


persecution  brought  a  new  flock  of  Gothic  con- 
verts into  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Valens.  Shortly  after,  a 
Gothic  chief.  Frithigeru,  embraced  ChristianUy, 
his  whole  tribe  following  his  example ;  and  finally 
Athanaric  himself  was  won  for  the  new  faitH, 
which  simply  meant  that  the  conve?sion  of  the 
whole  Gothic  nation  was  completed.  They  were 
Arians ;  and  on  Jan.  17,  383,  a  council  was  opened 
in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Arian  Goths 
and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  UlphUas  was  present  at  that  council.  Its 
purpose,  however,  was  not  accomplished.  See 
the  art.  Goths. 

In  his  missionary  work,  Ulphilas  had  use,  not 
only  for  his  natural  gifts,  but  also  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  education.  One  of  his  most 
effective  means  of  success  was,  no  doubt,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
the  Goths,  for  which  he  had  to  invent  a  new  alpha- 
bet, a  combination  of  Greek  and  Runic  letters :  it 
is  the  oldest  existing  monument  of  any  Teutonic 
language.  Whether  he  translated  the  w  hole  Bible, 
or  only  portions,  is  doubtful :  only  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Seven  codices  have  been  discov- 
ered,—  Codex  Argenleus,  ^vritten  on  purple  vellum 
in  gold  and  silver  letters,  dating  from  the  sixth 
century,  discovered  in  1597  in  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Werden,  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Upsala,  and  published  with  diplomatic  accuracy 
by  Uppstrdm  (1854);  Codex  Carolinus,  discov- 
ered in  the  library  of  AVolfenbiittel  in  1756,  and 
published  in  1762-63;  finally,  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  five  codices  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian 
libraij  at  Milan  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published 
1819— 3S.  The  best  collected  editions  of  these  frag- 
ments are  those  by  Von  der  Gabelentz  and  Loebe, 
Leip.,  1836—46.  with  Latin  version,  grammar,  and 
lexicon;  E.  Bernhardt,  Halle.  1875,  with  full  criti- 
cal notes ;  and  Stanim,  Paderborn,  1878  (7th  ed. 
by  M.  Heyne),  the  most  convenient  manual  edi- 
tion. Compare  also  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Versions  of 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  by  Jos.  Bosworth,  Lon- 
don, 1874,  2d  ed. ;  and  Skeat  :  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  Oxford,  1882,  with  glossary, 
grammar,  and  notes. 

Lit. — G.  Waitz:  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  L'lfila,  Hanover,  1840;  W.  L.  Krafft: 
De  Fontibus  Llfilce  Arianissmi.  Bonn,  1860:  W. 
Bessel:  Das  Leben  des  Ulfitas  und  die  Bekehrung 
der  Golhen,  Gijttingen,  1860;  Schaff:  Companion 
to  the  Greek  Testament,  New  York,  1883,  pp.  160 
sqq.;  C  A.  A.  Scott  :  Ulfihu,  Apostle  of  the 
Goths.  London,  ISS."). 

ULRICH,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  son  of  Hu- 
pald.  Count  of  Dillingen,  was  b.  at  Augsburg  in 
890 ;  d.  there  Julv  4,  973.  Made  bishop  in  923, 
he  administered  his  diocese  with  conspicuous  vigor 
and  ability,  and  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  Twice  during  his  epis- 
copate the  Magyars  laid  siege  to  Augsburg.  The 
first  time  (923)'he  mingled  his  prayers  with  the 
cries  of  the  babes  who  were  laid  prostrate  on 
the  earth  liefore  the  altar :  the  second  time  (955) 
he  displayed  gi-eat  courage  and  firmness,  and  held 
out  against  great  odds,  till  relieved  by  the  army 
of  the  king.  Ulrich  practised  a  princely  liberali- 
ty, and  laid  Augsburg  under  obligation  "to  him  by 
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the  construction  of  chapels,  churches,  and  houses. 
He  was  zealous  in  the  observance  of  the  hours  of 
worship,  and  on  many  days  celebrated  three 
masses.  He  was  strict  towards  the  clergy,  and 
at  a  synod  in  Augsburg  (952)  he  insisted  u]X)n 
the  practice  of  celibacy.  In  his  regard  for  relics 
he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Moritz  to  secure  some 
trophies  of  the  Thebaic  legion,  and  to  Rome  to 
get  the  head  of  St.  Abundus.  The  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  .spent  in  a  convent,  as  a  Benedictine, 
and  died  on  a  floor  sprinkled  with  ashes.  His 
relics  were  regarded  as  jxissessing  a  miraculous 
virtue;  and  John  XV.,  in  993,  pronounced  him  a 
saint, — the  first  example  of  a  special  Papal  decree 
<lenianding  reverence  for  a  sanit.  A  work  entitled 
Cataloi/us  teslium  verilalis,  first  printed  by  Flacius 
in  1550,  and  protesting  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
■clergy,  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Ulrich.  See  Ger- 
uaiid's  Life,  written  in  9S.3  and  993,  and  printed 
by  Waitz:  Scriptores,  etc.,  iv. ;  Mabili.on  :  Ada 
as.  ord.  S.  Beneil:;  Bbacn:  Gesch.  d.  Binclio/e  von 
Aur/shwf/.  All^sb.,  1S1:5.  .M.BHKCnT  VOGEL. 

ULRICH  VON   HUTTEN.     See  lltrTKN. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  or  ULTRAWONTANISTS 
(from  the  ]>atin,  ultra  monli-.t,  "beyond  the  moun- 
tains," referring,  to  the  Alps),  is  a  party-name 
within  the  Koraan-Catholic  Church,  applied  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  all  power  in  the  church 
■concentrated  in  the  Pope,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  independent  development  of 
the  national  churches. 

UMBREIT,  Friedrich  Wllhelm  Karl,  distin- 
guished :i3  the  co-editor  (from  1828)  of  the 
T/ieulog.  Htudien  und  Kr'ulken  ("  Theological  Stu- 
dies and  Discussions  "),  and  an  expositor  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  was  b.  at  Sonneborn,  near  Gotha, 
April  11,  1795;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  April  20,  18G0. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  Eichhorn  inspired 
him  with  enthusiasm  for  Oriental  .studies,  and 
became  privaliloceru  there  in  1818.  He  accej)ted 
a  call  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  in  1820.  Here 
he  spent  a  quiet  and  happy  life  in  the  midst  of 
an  affectionate  family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Kothe,  in  his  funeral-address,  speaks  of  "  the 
childlikeness  and  broadni'.ss  of  his  personal  Chris- 
tianity." He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  beauty  of 
who.se  poetry,  and  the  divinity  of  whose  contends, 
he  proloundly  recognized.  It  was  his  effort  to 
fintf  out  the  meaning  of  the  Scrii>tures,  and  to 
secure  for  the  Old  Testament  its  proper  place  in 
Christian  theology.  Without  being  an  Oriental- 
ist in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  he  had  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  fine  sense 
•of  appreciation  for  the  characteristic  traits  of 
Oriental  life;  and  without  laying  claim  to  l)eing 
a  keen  critic,  or  a  stern  dogmatician,  he  entered 
into  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  men  of 
God  in  tlie(JldTest;imeiit.  His  first  commentarv- 
was  on  Kccksia.st.s  (Gotha,  1><\>^)  :  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  commentaries  on  the  ."ving  of  Solomon 
(Lied  d.  Liehe,  d.  iillesle  ».  schi'ttslf  nus  d.  ^fllrl/lll■ 
iande.  Xvu  Uhemelzt  u.  ii.ithcti.irh  erkHirl,  (Jijttingi'n, 
1820,2.1  ed.,  Heidell)erg,  1828),  .lob  (Heidelberg, 
1824,  2d  cd.,  18.32),  the  Prov.-rbs  (Philolor/.-Lrit. 
u.  philttsnph.  Conimiul.  Uber  d.  Spriiclte  Salninoii, 
neb.it  einer  neuen  i'elter.ielzuni/  u.  eiiier  Eiidrituuii 
in  d.  morgenliindiiche  Weinlieit  idierhatinl  u.  in  d. 
hehr/liich  ■  salomnnische  innhenondfre,  Heidelberg, 
1828),  the  prophetical  books,  except  Jonah  and 


Daniel  (Hamb.,  1841-46,  4  vols.,  Isaiah  appearing 
in  a  second  edition  in  1840),  Romans  (Gotha, 
1856).  Unibreit's  commentaries  are  practical,  and 
display  a  profound  svmpathy  with  the  life  of  the 
Old  'lestament.  \\  hatever  maybe  the  opinion 
about  their  literary  merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  ojx-ned  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  many  to 
the  V>eauties  and  religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  his  whole  personality,  adorned  as  it  was 
"with  a  rare  combination  of  divine  gifts  and 
virtues,"  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  influ- 
ences in  the  history  of  the  VennittdwKjsthtuUme ; 
[i.e.,  the  conciliatory,  uniouistic  school  of  modern 
German  theology]-  kamI'UAUSEX. 

UNBELIEF.    ".See  Infidelity. 

UNCIAL  (from  uncia,  the  "  twelfth  part "  of  any 
thing)  and  CURSIVE  (i.e.,  in  running,  sc,  hand) 
MANUSCRIPTS.  The  former  are  written  in  capi- 
tal letters  (lillene  unciales,  or  tnajusculce),  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  of  large  size ;  the  latter,  in 
small  letters  {littera  viinii.^cula),  or  in  current  hand. 
The  uncial  manuscripts  are  older.  New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts  of  this  character  vary  in  age 
from  the  fourth  (.Sinaitic  and  Vatican)  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  Sinaitic  is  the  only  com- 
plete manuscript  of  the  New  Testament."  The 
uncials  are  written  upon  costly  and  durable  vel- 
lum or  parchment,  on  quarto  or  small  folio  pages 
of  one,  two,  even,  though  very  rarely,  of  three  or 
four  columns.  The  older  ones  have  no  division 
of  words  or  sentences,  except  for  paragraphs,  no 
accents  or  ornamented  letters,  and  but  very  few 
pause-marks.  Tliese  manuscripts  are  designated 
by  Roman  capitals,  Greek  letters  after  Cod.  Z, 
and  the  Hebrew  Aleph  for  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus. 
The  number  of  uncial  New-Testament  manu- 
scripts was  probably  once  large  ;  but  they  perished 
during  the  middle  age,  and  now  only  eighty-three 
distinct  manuscrijits  (not  including  lectionaries) 
are  extant.  The  cnr.<ive  manu.scripts  are  indi- 
cated by  Arabic  numerals,  number  over  a  thou- 
sand, date  from  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  upon  vellum,  parchment, 
cotton  paper  (which  came  into  u.se  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century),  or  on  linen  pajier  (first  intro- 
duced in  the  twelfth  century),  'j'heir  compara- 
tively late  date  decreases  their  critical  value;  but 
".some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  are  very  imix)r- 
tant  for  their  agreement  with  the  oldest  authori- 
ties, or  for  some  other  peculiarity."  See  for  lists 
of  uncials  and  important  cursives,  and  further 
information,  Schivk.nek  :  .1  J'lain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  Aeir  Testament,  Cambridge, 
1801,  3d  ed.,  1883;  Sciiakf  :  Companion  to  the 
Greek-  '/'(."idmenl.  New  York,  1883,  chap.  ii.  pp. 
82-141  ;  a!>o  art.  liiiii.E  Text. 

UNCLEANNESS.     See  pLltlFlCATlONS. 

UNCTION.    .Sei-  KxTHEME  Unction. 

UNIFORMITY,  Acts  of,  denote  several  parlia- 
mentary decrees  establishing  the  worship  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  first, 
p.-ussed  in  1549,  Ret  forth  the  J>enalties  for  the  neg- 
lect to  use  the  First  Service-Hook,  which  were,  for 
the  first  offence,  loss  of  the  profits  of  one  benefice 
for  a  yi'ar, and  imiirisonment  for  six  months;  for 
the  second,  loss  of  all  iM-nefices.  and  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  ;  for  the  third,  imiirisonment  for 
life.  Till-  Second  Act  was  i>assed  A]iril  (!,  1,')52, 
and  established  the  revisecl  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer.      The  third  and  principal   .'Vet  of   Uui- 
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fonnity  (after  a  strong  opposition,  passed  April 
28,  1558),  established  the  new  Prayer-Book  under 
penalties  similar  to  those  of  Edward  A'l.,  sub- 
jected all  who  were  absent  from  church  without 
excuse  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  and  gave  to  the 
sovereign  liberty  to  "  ordain  and  publish  such 
further  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be  most  for 
the  advancement  of  the  church,"  etc.  A  fourth 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  May  19,  1C62,  and 
enforced  the  new  revision  of  the  Prayer-Uook. 
It  required  all  ministers  to  give  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  in  the  book 
before  Aug.  24,  and  to  swear  "that  it  is  not  law- 
ful, on  any  pretence  ichalst^ver,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king."  About  two  thousand  clergj'- 
inen,  some  of  them  the  most  distinguished  in 
England,  unable  to  conform,  were  deprived  of 
their  livings.  Neal,  referring  to  the  Elizabethan 
Act,  says,  "  Upon  this  fatal  rock  of  uniformity  in 
things  merely  indifferent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
imposers,  was  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  England 
split "  (History  of  Puritanism,  i.  p.  76,  Harper's 
ed.).  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  set  aside  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration  under  V\'illiam  and  ^lary, 
Mav  24,  1689. 

UNIGENITUS  is  the  name  of  that  famous  bull 
which  Clement  XI.  issued  (Sept.  8,  1713),  at  the 
instance  of  the  Jesuits,  in  condemnation  of  the 
annotated  French  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  Jansenist,  Quesnel.  Among  the 
propositions  condemned  by  the  Pope  are  also 
these :  "  All  ought  to  read  the  Bible  "  (80) ;  "  The 
obscurity  of  the  word  of  God  does  not  exempt  a 
layman  from  studying  it"  (81);  "The  Lord's 
Day  ought  to  be  kept  holy  by  Christians  by  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  wicked  to  keep  away 
any  one  from  such  reading"  (82).  Forty  French 
bishops  accepted  the  bull ;  but  sixteen,  supported 
by  the  Sorbonne,  suspended  it  in  their  dioceses ; 
after  which,  persecutions  immediately  began.  See 
Jansenism. 

Lit.  —  A.  Scniix:  Die  Constitution  Unigenitus, 
Freib.-im  Br.,  ISTl!. 

UNION  OF  CHURCHES.  The  first  difference 
wliich  entered  Christendom,  and  threatened  to 
split  the  Christian  congregation,  was  that  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  It  was  hardly 
a  difference  either  of  doctrine  or  constitution,  but 
simply  one  of  Social  habits :  nevertheless,  it  was 
important,  even  dangerous ;  and  widely  various 
views  were  held  with  respect  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  it  presented.  Some  thought  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  were  not  Christians  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  that  they  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  brethren,  that  baptism  ought  to  be  de- 
nied them,  etc. :  others,  among  whom  was  Paul, 
thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  circumcise  a 
Gentile  in  order  to  make  him  a  Christian,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  not  be  bound  by  the 
Jewish  law,  etc.  From  the  very  first,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  third  party,  a  middle 
party ;  and  at  the  synod  of  Jerusaleiii  (Acts  xv.) 
a  reconciliation  was  easily  brought  about.  Each 
party  yielded  something,  — the  Jewish  Christians, 
the  obligation  of  the  law;  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, the  unlimited  freedom  of  social  habits;  and 
thus  the  Christian  congregation  became  able  to 
present  itself  before  the  infidels  as  one  social  body, 
based  on  one  common  faith. 

Much  deeper,  and  consequently  much  more  diffi- 


cult to  manage,  was  the  difference  which  separated 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  it  was  one  not  of 
social  habits,  but  of  nationality.  In  s]iite  of  her 
social  and  political  superiority,  the  Latin  Church 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  complete  doctrinal  .submis- 
sion to  the  Greek  Church.  But  when,  with  one 
gigantic  effort,  Augustine  developed  the  theology 
of  the  Latin  Church,  the  internal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  chm'ches  at  once  became  manifest. 
The  principal  events  which  gave  it  practical  shape 
were  the  Henotikon  of  Zeno  (484),  the  decrees  of  the 
Concilium  quinisextum  (692),  and  the  controversy 
in  the  ninth  century  between  Nicholas  I.  and  Pho- 
tius.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  tliat,  besides 
the  national  difference  between  East  and  West, 
the  monarchical  tendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
—  developed  by  Victor  I.,  Stephen  I.,  Leo  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  gradually  established  as 
the  informing  principle  of  her  whole  policy  —  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence;  and  when  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  (867),  instead  of  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  excommunicated  him, 
the  separation  was  accomplished.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  various  attempts  at  union  wiiich 
were  afterwards  made  were  wrecked,  not  on  the 
vanity  and  fickleness  of  the  governing  classes,  but 
on  the  instinctive  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  mass 
of  the  peoples,  it  is  evident  that  the  split  was  not 
caused  simply  by  a  clash  between  sacerdotal  am- 
bitions, but  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  nature  of  the 
people.  A  compact  of  union  was  subscribed  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  delegates  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons  (1274),  and  accepted  both  by  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope ;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  on 
account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Greek  people. 
A  similar  compact,  compromising  the  principal 
doctrinal  divergences,  and  recogiiizingthe  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope,  was  subscribed  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1439),  but  proved  to  be  of  as  little  prac- 
tical consequence. 

A  still  more  decisive  difference  was  established 
by  the  Reformation  between  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  churches.  It  was  not 
one  of  social  habits  or  nationality,  but  one  of 
principle.  By  the  Protestant  principle,  the  unity 
of  form  was  given  up  for  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tents, and  evangelical  freedom  was  substituted  for 
the  despotism  of  tradition.  It  must  not  bo  under- 
stood, however,  that,  in  the  historical  process  from 
wliich  the  separation  resulted,  all  the  advantages 
were  on  the  one  side.  The  Protestant  principle 
was  not  an  invention  of  the  Reformers.  It  has 
been  present  and  at  work  in  the  Church  from 
the  day  of  her  foundation,  latent,  unrecognized, 
suppressed,  but  never  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  did  not  die  by 
the  separation,  but  continued  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  much  true  religious  life.  These  views  were 
openly  set  forth  by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  other  trea- 
tises ;  and  in  his  annotated  edition  of  Cassander's 
Consultation  (1641)  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  rec- 
ommend, under  certain  conditions,  the  Papal  pri- 
macy. They  may  also  be  found,  at  least  implicite, 
at  the  ba-sis  of  the  theological  system  of  Calixtus 
(see  that  article  and  .Synchetism);  and  they  actu- 
ally prompted  Leibnitz  to  undertake  his  attem]its 
at  uniting  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  If  any  man  was  fit  for  sucli  an 
undertaking,  he  was.     His  philosophy  gave  him 
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a  position,  religious  as  well  as  political,  above  the 
particular  interests  of  the  parties.  He  was  inti- 
mately aciniaiiited  with  many  prominent  and  in- 
flux iitial  iiieiiibersof  the  Kunian-Catliolic  Church, 
and  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Protestant  theo- 
loL;ians  of  the  school  of  Ilehnstadt:  consequently, 
wiien  he  failed,  as  he  did,  it  simply  proves  tliat 
the  undertaking  was  as  yet  impossible.  The  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations  which  ensued  are  given 
in  the  arts.  Leiiimtz,  Mulanus,  and  Spinola. 
The  instrument  of  union  which  resulted  from 
those  negotiations,  Regtila  circa  Chrislianorum  om- 
nium ecctesiaslicam  unionem,  was  di'awn  up  in  16S3, 
but  was  not  published  until  1691,  as  it  was  made 
the  basis  for  the  negotiations  in  Hungary  and 
France.  It  proposes  to  begin,  not  with  a  doctrin- 
al, but  witli  a  (Kilitica],  union,  to  admit  the  whole 
Protestant  clergy  into  the  hierarchical  system  of 
the  Koman-Catholic  Church,  and  then  try  to  work 
out  a  doctrinal  reconciliation.  It  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Pope,  but  did  not  attract  much 
interest  among  Koman-Catholics,  and  was  consid- 
ered with  distru.st  and  aversion  by  the  Lutherans. 
In  1094  Bossuet  suddenly  broke  off  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  had  been  carrying  on  with 
Leibnitz  since  1091 ;  and  an  attempt  by  the 
latter  at  renewing  it,  in  1701,  called  forth  from 
the  former  only  a  peremptory  dismissal  of  the 
case.  SeellEUiNG:  Geschichte  iler  kirchl.  Unions- 
versvche  sett  der  Ke/onnalion,  Leipzig,  1S36-38, 

2  vols.  KK.  XITZSCU. 

More  successful  were  the  efforts  for  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  : 
they  led,  at  least  in  Prussia  and  Baden,  to  some 
practical  results.  Great  exertions  were  made  to 
prevent  the  split  between  the  two  Protestant 
churches  in  Germany,  and  Luther's  refusal  to 
join  hands  with  Zwingli  at  Marburg  (1.029) 
has  always  been  regretted.  The  Thirty- Years' 
War,  however,  called  forth  considerations  so 
grave  as  to  mitigate  even  the  most  irate  tem- 
per. The  colloquy  of  Leijjzig  (1031)  liad  a  good 
effect,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the  strife  from 
breaking  out  anew.  The  colloquy  of  Thorn 
(101.0)  failed;  but  the  collo<iuy  of  Cassel  (1061) 
led  to  the  establishment,  at  lea.st  of  a  good  and 
peaceful  modus  vicendi  between  the  two  churches. 
As  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  faith  after  1014,  it  was  (juite 
natural  that  the  success  of  the  colloquy  of  Ca.ssel 
should  induce  the  elector,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  to 
arrange  a  similar  colloquy  at  Berlin  (Sept.  8, 
1002-May  29, 1003).  The  attempt  failed  utterly; 
and  the  temper  of  the  Lutheran  members  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  refused  to  give 
up  the  so-called  elenchum  nominatem,  that  is,  the 
mentioning  by  name  and  from  the  pulpit  of  such  j 
Reformed  preachers  as  .seemed  to  them  to  be  dan- 
gerous hen-tics.  The  revocation  of  the  Kdict  of 
Nantes  (lOsj)  brought  a  great  number  of  French  I 
Reformed  colonists  to  .settle  in  Brandenburg;  and  j 
under  Friedrich  L,  king  of  I'russia  (1700-13), 
the  court-preacher  Jablonski  (which  article  see) 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  union.  A  number  of 
the  so-called  Simidlankirclien  were  built;  that  is, 
churches  in  which  service  w;i.s  celebrated  alter- 
nately afti-r  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  rit*-. 
The  period  of  religious  indifference  which  fol- 
lowed iluring  the  reign  of  Friedrich  II.,  and  the 
sprcodiug  of  rationalism,  was,  iHirhaps,  not  witli- 


out  some  good  consequences  for  the  cause  of  the 
union.  At  all  events,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Prussian  Government  pro- 
posed various  measures  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a'  Tniteil  Kvangelical  Church  in  Prussia, 
they  met  with  i.o  considerable  opposition.  The 
clergy  of  Berlin  declared  in  favor  of  the  union  at 
the  synod  of  Oct.  29,  1817 ;  and  the  new  Ai/enda 
(which  article  see)  was  generally  accepted  in  1822. 
After  1830,  however,  disturbances  of  a  half-reli- 
gious and  half-political  character  took  place,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  government  were  con- 
siderably aggravated  in  1848;  but  the  union  was  ' 
maintained  in  all  the  countries  where  it  was  in- 
troduced. [The  relation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Prussia  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  1873  aud  1876. 
See  art.  Prussia.] 

Lit. — J.  CiiK.  B.  Petersen:  Amende  und 
6'^"iV//i,  Berlin,  1837;  C.  I.  Xitzsch:  Das  L'rkun- 
den-Buch  der  erangelischen  Union,  Bonn,  1853;  J. 
Ml'LLEu:  Die  evanyelische  Union,  Berlin,  1854; 
F.  J.  Staiil:  Die  lulherisclie  Kirche  u.  die  Union, 
Berlin,  1859  ;  Wanoemanx:  Sichen  Biicher  preuss. 
Kircheni/eschlchte,  Berlin,  1859-60;  K.  II.  .Sack: 
Die  evaiii/dischc-  Kirclu  und  die  Union,  Berlin, 
1801.         '  K.  H.  SACK. 

UNION  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH.    See  above. 

UNITARIANISM.  The  ori^'in  of  this  .system 
of  theology  was  in  the  rejection  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  doctrine  of  three  i>er.sons  —  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  —  existing  in  tlie  God- 
head, and  constituting  one  God.  As  monotheism 
was  the  antipode  of  polytheism,  Unitarianism  is 
the  antipode  of  Trinitarianism.  But  associated 
witli  this  fundamental  doctrine  are  the  denials, 
in  general,  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  as  the 
federal  head  of  the  race,  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  eternal  punishment;  and  the  ajprmalions  of 
the  mission  of  Christ  to  make  a  revelation  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ; 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  its  elemen- 
tary and  incomplete  condition ;  of  man's  natural 
sonship  to  God;  of  sin,  not  as  natural,  but  un- 
natural, to  man ;  of  the  two  great  si)iritual  laws, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  and  of  the  destiny 
of  all  mankind  to  holiness  and  hai)iiine.ss  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  man's  moral  discipline  here  and 
hereafter.  The  Unitarians  regard  the  atonement 
as  a  moral  agency  designed  to  draw  men  to  God, 
and  reconcile,  or  make  them  at  one,  with  God,  as 
the  term  signifies,  rather  than  as  a  legal  or  gov- 
ernmental expe<lient,  or  as  a  vicarious  substitute 
in  a  literal  .sense  to  cancel  human  sins.  Jesus, 
8p<'aking  of  his  cross,  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
Christ  is  variou.sly  regarded  a.s  a  Iteing  between 
(iod  and  man;  or  as  a  man  superhumanly  en- 
dowed, impeccable,  and  infallible;  or  as  a  mere 
man  on  the  natural  plane,  but  a  natural  religious 
genius  of  great  jKiwer.  The  second  view  is  the 
more  common  one  among  modern  I'nitarians. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  identified  with  God  himself, 
as  the  spirit  of  man  constitutes  man.  The  Iluly 
Spirit  indicat4-s  the  holy  influence  w  liicli  the  mind 
of  (iod  exerts  uihw  the  mind  of  man.  The  pre- 
vailing views  in  regard  to  a  future  life  are  that 
of  the  inborn  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  of 
[•erpetual  jirogress,  and  that  of  the  ho|H'ful.  rather 
than  the  assertive,  belief  of  the  eventual  re«tora- 
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tion  of  all  iiien  to  holiness  and  happiness,  —  con- 
ditions which  Unitarians  believe  to  be  insepara- 
bly connected. 

The  melfiuils  of  attaining  these  results,  and  the 
working  principles  of  this  body  of  believers,  are, 
(1)  The  Protestant  canon  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment ;  ("i)  Reason,  or  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious nature  of  man,  as  the  final  arbiter  where 
creeds  clash,  or  the  doctors  disagree ;  (3)  The 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  after  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  This  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Bible  as  an  Oriental  book,  poetical,  para- 
bolical, and  often  paradoxical,  has  justified  many 
of  the  Unitarian  as  well  as  Protestant  conclusions 
in  general,  in  regard  to  theological  doctrines. 
Thus  the  expression,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
is  taken  not  literally,  as  teaching  identity  of  na- 
ture, and  personality  with  the  Father,  but  that 
union  of  will,  love,  and  purpose  with  the  Father, 
which  is  also  predicated  in  the  oneness  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,"  etc.,  is  a  Hebraism  to  exhort  to  seek 
spiritual  ends  in  life  more  earnestly  than  material 
interests.  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesli  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you," 
is  not  a  lesson  of  the  actual  presence,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  nourishing  the  soul  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  blending  it  with  the  whole  spiritual 
constitution  as  thoroughly  as  food  is  digested,  and 
assimilated  to  the  body.  The  delivery  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  and  his  au- 
thorization to  bind  and  loose,  are  explained  and 
qualified  elsewhere  by  the  same  distinction  being 
granted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  apostles.  The 
declaration  that  a  man  must  hate  his  father  and 
his  mother  in  order  to  be  an  accepted  disciple  of 
Christ,  is  well  understood  by  the  Hebrew  scholar 
to  signify,  not  the  literal  hatred  of  parents,  a 
sense  the  farthest  possible  from  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  but  the  preference  of  spiritual  ties  to  nat- 
ural ones  when  they  come  into  competition.  This 
method  is  not,  as  often  charged,  regarded  by  this 
body  of  Christians  as  explaining  away  the  true 
sense  of  the  Word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  giving 
its  true  and  intended  meaning.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  stated,  that  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  its  hos- 
tility to  creeds,  or  dogmatic  statements  of  belief. 
They  are  regarded  as  prisons  to  the  mind,  as 
opposing  the  progress  of  truth,  endangering  the 
conscience  by  insincere  or  partial  assent  or  sub- 
scription, embroiling  churches  in  strife  and  per- 
secution, and  turning  off  attention  from  the 
fundamental  truths  and  plain  duties  of  religion 
to  intellectual  and  metaphysical  definitions  of 
subtleties  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Hence  the 
form  of  church  union  generally  adopted  by  them 
has  been  that  of  a  covenant  rather  than  a  creed. 
The  body  has  no  one  central  symbol,  or  statement 
of  belief.  Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  its  literature. 
The  bond  of  churcli  union  is  made  to  consist  in  a 
pledge  to  live  the  Christian  life,  and  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  the  same  calling,  in  worship,  in 
philanthropy,  in  supporting  religious  institutions, 
and  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Faith,  as  a  .sentiment  of  the  heart,  is  the  uniting 
tie,  rather  than  the  declaration  of  a  series  of  in- 
tellectual and  dogmatic  propositions.  This  was 
the  original  Puritan  method.  In  this  light  it  is 
rsmarkable  that  the  identical  covenants  used  by 


some  of  the  primitive  churches  in  New  England 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  have  been 
still  in  active  use  down  to  the  present  day,  though 
tliose  clmrches  are  now  Unitarian. 

The  history  of  Unitariauisni  is  claimed  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as 
preachers  of  pure  monotheism.  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  is  declared  by  the 
Master  to  be  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
Early  church  Fathers  and  writers,  under  varying 
forms  of  language,  held  the  essential  unity  of 
God.  The  term  "trinity"  as  applied  to  the  God- 
head is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  was  it 
employed  by  any  writer  till  Tertullian,  about 
A.D.  L'OO.  It  is  argued  that  the  thing  did  not 
exist,  because  the  name  descriptive  of  the  thing 
did  not  come  into  use  till  that  time.  Unitarians, 
accordingly,  regard  the  whole  system  of  theology 
known  as  Trinitarian,  or  Orthodox,  as  a  gradual 
development  from  the  time  the  Gentiles,  imbued 
with  Oriental  speculation  or  Greek  philosophy, 
entered  the  Christian  Church.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  hellenized  Christian  tliought,  and  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  led  to  the  gradual 
deification  of  Christ.  But  alongside  of  this  ten- 
dency, step  by  step,  proceeded  a  counter-movement 
—  led  by  Theodotus,  Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Arius,  and  others  of  the  early  writers  —  to  main- 
tain the  strict  unity  of  God  in  Christian  belief. 
In  the  battle  of  words  between  homo-  and  homoi- 
ousian,  of  the  same  substance  or  of  tike  substance, 
as  applied  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  Arius  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  created  being.  The  climax 
was  reached  at  the  Council  of  Nic»a  (A.D.  325), 
when,  after  an  imbittered  debate,  the  doctrines 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  subordinate  nature 
of  Christ  were  anathematized,  and  the  Godhead  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  was  established.  It  is 
■an  opinion  held  by  many  Catholic  and  some  I'rot- 
estant  advocates  of  the  Trinity,  that  this  dogma 
came  in  the  development  of  the  church,  rather 
than  as  a  doctrine  revealed  or  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  also  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  single 
passage  or  verse  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  is 
received  as  an  assured  proof-text  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Trinitarian  writers : 
some  ground  tiieir  faith  on  one  passage,  some  on 
another.  Griesbach  and  Tischendorf,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Trinitarian  critics  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  reject  as  spurious  1  John 
v.  7,  and  read  (Acts  xx.  28)  "the  church  of  the 
Lord,"  instead  of  "  the  church  of  (iod,"  and  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16),  "he  who  was  manifest,"  instead  of  "  God 
was  manifest."  These  emendations  remove  some 
of  the  mo.st  decided  proof-texts  of  the  Trinity. 
Unitarians  also  claim  that  John  i.  1  and  Horn.  ix.  5 
are  erroneously  quoted  and  interpreted  as  proofs 
of  the  Trinity.  The  new  revised  translation  in 
general  favors  their  criticism  and  interpretation. 

Before  the  Reformation,  Unitarian  opinions, 
though  not  under  that  name,  were  in  existence  in 
various  parts  of  Christendom.  Some  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  faith.  Adam  Duff,  for  his 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the-Trinity.  was  burned 
alive  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1320.  William 
Taylor,  a  priest,  was  put  to  death  in  England  in 
1422.  But,  when  the  Reformation  broke  up  the 
torpor  of  religious  conformity  in  Europe,  Unita- 
rian sentiments  received  a  new  impulse,  and  led 
to  new  martyrdoms ;  for  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
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estants  united  to  destroy  the  heresy.  Among  these 
confessors  and  martyrs  were  Ludwic  Hetzer, 
Michael  Ser\-etiis,  and  Gentilis  in  Switzerland; 
I'alieologus,  Sega,  (iuirlanda,  and  hundreds  of 
others  in  Italy;  Flekwyk  in  Holland;  George  von 
I'arris,  Joan  Ijocher  (called  "  the  Maid  of  Kent  "), 
Bartholomew  Ix-gate,  Ilanimont,  Lewes,  Ket, 
AV right,  Wightman,  and  many  others  in  England; 
•Thomas  Aikenhead  in  Scotland ;  Catharine  Vogel, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  Poland ;  and  Dolet  in 
France.  The  .Sociiii  and  others  were  banished 
from  Italy:  John  Biddle  died  in  prison  in  Eng- 
land, and  Francis  I.)avi<l  in  Transylvania. 

In  Poland  the  Unitarian  faith  was  spread  by 
refugees  from  less  tolerant  lands.  In  1552  the 
Bible  was  translated,  chiefly  by  Unitarian  schol- 
ars and  divines,  into  the  Polish  tongue.  Faustus 
Socinus  came  hither  from  Italy.  All  ranks  of 
society,  nobles  and  commoners,  felt  the  power 
of  the  faith,  and  awakened  the  bitter  jealousy  of 
Rome.  In  the  city  of  Kacow  a  catechism  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Unitarian  Church  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated,  and  diew  so  nmch  atten- 
tion that  it  was  publicly  burned  in  London  by 
order  of  Parliament.  The  king  of  Poland,  Sigis- 
round  II.,  became  a  convert  himself  to  the  faith. 
Such  was  its  flourishing  condition  for  a  century, 
till  1660,  when  Cardinal  Casiniir,  a  Jesuit,  coming 
to  the  throne,  burned  the  houses  of  its  disciples 
and  believers,  and  drove  them  to  exile  or  death, 
thus  by  the  same  blow  killing  a  church  and  a 
nation.  The  theological  works  of  the  Polish 
Brethren,  in  eight  thick  volumes  folio,  remain  as 
the  monument  of  their  zeal  and  faith.  Driven 
from  Poland,  many  Unitarians  took  refuge  in 
Transylvania.  Faustus  Sociims  and  Georgio 
Blandrata  were  prominent  leaders.  Transylvania 
tolerated  four  forms  of  faith, — the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  Reformed  Evangelical,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Unitarian.  The  bishop  Francis  David,  how- 
ever, under  subseciuent  persecution,  wa,s  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  1579,  —  an  event  wiiich 
received  in  187!)  it-s  tercentenary  celebration  in 
the  land  of  his  martyrdom.  In  their  most  flour- 
ishing condition  the  Unitarians  of  Tran.sylvania 
possessed  four  hundred  church-building.s,  eleven 
colleges,  and  three  universities;  but  during  the 
last  two  centuries  the  hand  of  im|XTial  power  and 
Jesuit  intrigue  have  dispossessed  them  of  their 
schools,  lands,  funds,  colleges,  and  universities, 
and  denied  them  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 
But  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  some 
relief;  and  they  are  slowly  regaining,  tlio  heavy 
weight  of  tyranny  being  l)artially  removed,  their 
ancient  prosperity.  They  have  an  increasing  i>(>pu- 
lation  of  sixty  tfiou.iand,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
aix  churche.s,  a  university  at  Kola.s/.vilr  w  ith  twelve 
professors  and  three  hundred  students,  and  two 
smaller  colleges  at  Thorda  and  .St.  Kerezstur. 
Their  present  bishop  is  Josenh  Ferencz.  Their 
church  government  is  a  combination  of  Episco- 
palianisni  and  Congregationalism.  They  are 
planting  churches  in  Ilungary,  where  the  writings 
of  Channing  have  Ik-cu  widely  circulated. 

The  Unitarian  faith  was  known  in  England 
liefore  the  Reformation:  but  at  llmt  periinl  it 
received  a  new  impulse  and  difTMsinn,  so  that  in 
1640  the  synods  of  London  and  York  issued  a 
canon  against  Socinianisni.  In  10.').'«  Dr.  Owen 
writes:  "The  evil  is  at  the  door:  there  is  not 


a  city  or  town,  scarce  a  village,  in  England, 
wherein  this  i>oison  is  not  poured  forth."  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Xewton  wrote  works  in  favor  of  Arian 
or  kindred  sentiments.  Dr.  Isaac  AVatts,  the 
hymnist.  has  passages  in  his  writings  which  are 
capable  of  a  similar  construction.  Churches 
existed  among  the  dissenting  bodies  of  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  and  Baptists,  from  an  early 
period,  which  were  in  substance  Unitarian.  But 
one  of  the  first  churches  nominally  so  called  was 
established  in  Essex  Street,  London,  in  1774,  by 
Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey.  Dr.  Jo.seph  Priestley 
was  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Suffolk,  and  after- 
wards in  liirmingham,  from  which  place  he  was 
driven  to  America  in  1792;  his  books,  manuscripts, 
and  philo.sophical  and  chemical  apparatus  being 
destroyed  by  a  mob  on  account  of  the  popular 
odium  attached  to  his  jx)litical  and  religious  opin- 
ions. In  1813  the  Unitiirians  were  admitted  by 
law  to  the  privileges  of  other  dissenting  bodies. 
The  Unitarian  occupants  of  dissenters'  chapels 
first  had  their  claims  admitted  to  the  po.ssession 
of  these  bequests  and  foundations  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  In  England  are  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Unitarian  churches,  ten  in  .Scotland,  twenty 
to  thirty  in  Ireland,  in  Wales  thirty-four,  and  in 
the  British  Colonies  —  Canada,  India,  Australia 
—  several  more.  Divinity  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  are  established  in  Manchester, 
Carmarthen,  and  London.  The  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association  was  formed  on  May 
24,  1825,  —  the  same  year,  month,  and  day  as  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston,  though 
■without  concert.  The  National  Unitarian  Con- 
ference of  Great  Britain  was  first  organized  at 
Liverpool  in  the  spring  of  1882.  The  periodicals 
are  the  Modern  Jtetieu;  the  Inquirer,  the  Unita- 
rian Herald,  the  C/irialian  Life,  and  some  local 
papers.  Among  the  eminent  leaders,  lay  and 
clerical,  may  be  mentioned  Dis.  Price,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Priestley,  Belsham,  Lardner,  Sliarpe, 
Bowring,  Tayler,  Thom,  and  especially  James 
Martineau,  one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents 
of  a  Christian  spiritual  philosophy  against  mate- 
rialism and  agnosticism. 

In  America,  while  the  church  of  the  Puritans 
was  strictly  Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian  at  the 
outset,  the  keynote  of  progress  had  been  struck 
by  John  Robinson  in  his  famous  farewell  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  "  The  Mayflower,"  that  "  there  was 
more  light  to  break  out  from  (iod's  word."  Dr. 
Gay  of  llinghani,  ordained  in  1717,  was  probably 
the  earliest  preacher  of  Unitarianism.  I)r.  May- 
hew,  of  tlie  West  Church,  Boston,  advocated  lif>- 
eral  sentiments.  In  17^3  Dr.  •lames  Freeman,  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  removed  from  the  Book 
of  Cominon  Prayer  all  references  to  the  Trinity,  or 
the  Deity,  and  worshij"  of  Christ;  and  his  church 
from  that  time  became  distinctively  Unitarian. 
In  1801  the  Plymouth  Church,  the  oldest  of  the 
Puritan  faith  in  America,  declared  itself,  by  a 
large  vote,  I'nitarian.  ()rganize<l  usually  on  the 
biusis  of  covenants  insteail  of  creeds,  (\u'  New- 
England  churches,  without  any  violent  change  in 
their  articles  of  union,  grailually  adopted  tlif  new 
faith.  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a  Uniiariaii,  was  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Zealous  con- 
troversies were  waged  Wtweeii  Dr.  Woods  and 
Dr.  Ware,  and  Dr.  Channiin;  and  Dr.  Worcester- 
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Dr.  Channiug,  in  1819,  in  his  Baltimore  sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  gave  the  Uni- 
tarian Declaration  of  Independence.  From  that 
date  he  became  the  forenio.st  leader  of  this  faith, 
not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  the  languages 
of  Kurope,  and  are  known  and  read  throughout 
the  East  and  West.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  entitled 
God  in  History,  says  of  Chanuing,  "A  grand 
Christian  saint  and  man  of  God,  nay,  also,  a 
prophet  of  the  Christian  consciousness  regarding 
the  future."  In  April,  ISSO,  the  centenary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  in  America  and  many  other 
countries ;  and  an  issue  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
circulated  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  in  Eng- 
land :  and  a  Channing  Memorial  Church  was 
dedicated  at  his  birthplace,  Newport,  R.I.  On 
May  24,  1825,  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  whose  purpose  is  declared  to  be  "  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge,  and  promote  the  interests, 
of  pure  Christianity."  Besides  many  home  mis- 
sions, Rev.  C.  n.  Dall  and  associated  laborers  are 
emi>loyed  in  a  foreign  mission  at  Calcutta  in 
India."  On  April  5,  1865,  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  was  organized  in  New- York  City,  for 
the  promotion  of  "the  cause  of  Christian  faith 
and  work."  The  AVestern  Conference  was  created 
in  18.52.  Thirty-nine  state,  local,  auxiliary,  min- 
isterial, benevolent,  or  Sunday-school  associations 
and  conferences  express  the  activity  of  the  mis- 
sionary, educational,  and  philanthropic  work  of 
the  body.  There  are  two  theological  schools,  — 
one  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.  The  periodicals  are  the  Unitarian 
Heview,  the  Christian  Register,  Unity,  the  Day- 
spring,  and  several  local  papers.  The  number  of 
Unitarian  churches  in  America,  according  to  the 
Year-Book  of  1883,  is  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  actual  Unitarian  faith  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  concerned,  has 
been  comi>uted  to  number  at  least  three  thou- 
sand churches,  including  not  only  the  Unitarians 
proper,  but  the  Universalists,  the  Christians  (.'^o 
called),  the  Ilicksite  Quakers,  the  Progressive 
Friends,  and  some  other  minor  bodies. 

Lit.  —  The  U'«c/.vj  of  Joseph  Priestley 
(Hackney,  1817-32,  26  vols.)  and  of  William  E. 
Chaxnixg  (Boston,  18-15,  6  vols.);  the  Biographies 
of  William  E.  Ch.\n'sixg,  by  W.  H.  Channing, 
and  of  E.  S.  Gaxxett,  by  W.  C.  Gannett,  Bos- 
ton, 1875;  W.  TuBXER,  Jun.  :  Lives  of  Eminent 
Unitarians,  with  a  Notice  of  Dissenting  Academies, 
London,  1840—13,  2  vols.;  R.  Wallace:  Anti- 
Trinitarian  Biography,  London,  1850 ;  also  N. 
Worcester  :  Bihie  News,  or  Sacred  Truths  relat- 
ing to  the.  Living  God,  his  Only  Son  and  Holi/  Spirit, 
Concord,  1810,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1825;  J.  Wilson: 
Concessions  of  Trinitarians,  Manchester,  1842 ; 
George  E.  Ellis:  Half-Century  of  Unitarian 
Controversy,  Boston,  1851 ;  J.  F.  Clarke:  Ortho- 
doxy, its  Truths  and  Errors,  Boston,  1^70.  —  Peri- 
odicals. Christian  Disciple,  Bost..  1812-23, 9  vols. ; 
Christian  Examiner,  Bost.,  1824-74.  87  vols.:  Unita- 
rian Review,  Bost.,  1875-83.      a.  a.  LHTIRMORE 

(Pror»ident  Unitarian  Seiplnary,  Mea(l\ine,  Penn.). 

UNITARIANS.  This  title  is  given  to  those 
who  believe  that  God  exists  in  one  person,  and 
who.  den v  the  Trinity,  or  that  liod  exists  in  three 


persons,  but  one  God,  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  used 
first  in  Poland  and  in  Transylvania,  and  derived 
from  Unitas  Frairum  (L'nited  Brethren),  the  name 
employed  by  the  Moravians.  There  is  also  a 
political  party  in  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America, 
devoted  to  centralization  in  government,  called 
Unitarians.  A.  A.  I.IVEKMORE. 

UNITAS  FRATRUM,  See  Moraviaxs. 
UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  denomi- 
nation of  evangelical  Christians,  Arminian  in  doc- 
trine, founded  by  Philip  AA'illiam  Otterbein  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Otter- 
bein, a  man  of  thorough  learning  and  liberal 
culture,  came  to  America,  in  the  year  1752,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  after- 
ward he  served  congregations  at  Tulpehocken  in 
the  same  State,  Frederick,  Md.,  York,  Penn.,  and 
Baltimore  City,  —  the  last  from  1774  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1813.  At  Lancaster  he  experienced 
what  he  regarded  as  his  first  real  change  of  heart, 
and  his  ministry  thenceforward  assumed  a  deeply 
spiritual  character.  Impelled  by  a  fer\-ent  desire 
to  save  men,  he  began  early  to  hold  frequent 
evangelistic  services,  a  practice  which  he  con- 
tinued until  late  in  life.  He  instituted,  also, 
special  prayer  and  experience  meetings,  and  en- 
couraged believers  to  give  expression  to  their 
faith  and  spiritual  experience.  In  pursuing  his 
evangelistic  labors,  he  made  numerous  visits  to 
surrounding  places,  near  and  remote,  often  con- 
ducted largely  attended  open-air  meetings,  and 
invited  to  a  hearty  co-operation  all  spiritually 
minded  persons  ot  whatever  name  or  church. 
He  found  congenial  association  with  such  men 
as  Asbury  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
Boehm  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  others  of 
other  names.  His  broader  labors  resulted  in  the 
orgauization  of  numerous  societies  of  converts, 
who,  because  of  their  warmer  and  more  earnest 
spiritual  life,  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
main in  harmonious  connection  with  their  parent 
churches.  To  supply  these  people  with  the  minis- 
tiation  of  the  word,  he  appointed  or  approved  for 
them  teachers,  who  visited  them  at  irregular  inter- 

I  vals,  expounded  to  them  the  gospel,  and  encour- 

I  aged  them  to  continue  faithful  in  their  religious 
life.    As  the  work  extended,  it  became  necessary  to 

'  devise  a  regular  system  of  supply ;  and  conferences 
of  ministers,  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  began  to  be 

I  held.  Finally,  in  the  year  1800,  at  one  of  these 
conferences,  these  scatteied  societies  were  organ- 
ized into  one  body ;  and  the  name  "  L'nited  Breth- 
ren in  Christ "  w  as  adopted  as  the  official  title  of 
the  denomination  thus  formed.  Mr.  Otterbein 
and  Mr.  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops.  The  people 
thus  organized  spoke  at  that  time  almost  exclu- 
sively the  German  language  :  at  the  present  time 
that  language  is  used  by  less  than  foui-  per  cent 
of  the  congregations. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  pri- 
marily in  a  General  Conference,  holding  quad- 
rennial sessions.  The  delegates  are  ministers 
only,  but  are  chosen  by  the  church  at  large. 
There  are  also  annual  conferences,  whose  powers 
are  chiefly  executive,  and  of  which  laymen  may  be 
members  ;  each  pastoral  charge  being  entitled  to 
one  lay-representative.  The  bishops  are  elected 
by  the"  General  Conference  quadrennially,  as  are 
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also  tlie  editors,  iiublisLing-liouse  manager  and 
the  several  general  boards  with  their  executive 
•orticers.  The  chun-hes  are  sujuiHed  with  pastors 
on  the  itinerant  plan,  the  ministers  being  a|>- 
pointed  to  their  charges  by  a  stationing  commit- 
tee. Presiding  elders,  elected  by  theii  respective 
conferences,  have  general  supervision  orer  dis- 
tricts, or  subdivisions  of  the  annual  conferences. 
The  denomination  has  10  colleges,  5  seminaries 
and  academies,  and  1  theological  seminary,  09 
instructors,  and  1,775  students,  4:3  of  the  students 
being  in  the  theological  seminarv".  The  church 
own,s,  and  through  the  General  Conference  con- 
trols, a  publishing-house,  located  at  Dayton,  O., 
whose  net  capital  on  .\prii  1,  1883,  was  S192,- 
562.'^9.  The  liouse  publishes  9  weekly,  monthly, 
semi-monthly,  and  quarterly  periodicals,  with  an 
aggregate  average  circulation  of  232,2'2-l  copies 
for  the  year  ending  as  above.  The  house  is  free 
of  debt,  and  has  a  surplus  fund  in  its  treasury. 
A  thoroughly  organized  mis.sionary  society  for 
home,  frontier,  and  foreign  work,  has  been  in 
existence  since  liS.53.  Its  foreign  missions  are  in 
West  Africa  and  Germany.  The  moneys  raised 
and  expended  by  this  society  in  the  period  of 
its  existence  amount  to  about  82.000,000.  A 
woman's  missionary  society,  organized  in  1S77, 
also  has  missions  in  Africa  and  Germany.  The 
operations  of  both  these  societies,  especially  in 
West  Africa,  have  resulted  in  most  marked  suc- 
cess. A  general  .Sunday-school  board  was  organ- 
ized by  the  General  Conference  in  1805,  and  a 
church-erection  society  and  a  general  educational 
board  in  1809. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  church  for  1882 
show  a  membership  of  159,5-12;  itinerant  min- 
isters, 1,2.57 ;  local  ministers,  903 ;  scholars  in 
Sunday  schools,  165,743 ;  teachers  and  officers 
in  Sunday  schools,  25,090.  On  questions  of  re- 
form, such  as  temperance  and  slavery,  the  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  church  is  that  of  strong 
radicalism ;  its  position  on  the  latter  question 
preventing,  before  the  war,  any  considerable  ex- 
tension in  the  Southern  States.  The  church  also 
forbids  its  communicants  from  holding  member- 
ship in  secret  societies.  The  territorial  range  of 
the  denomination  is  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Northern  Virginia,  and  Western  New 
York,  in  nearly  parallel  lines  westward,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  I'acific  coast. 

I..IT.  —  Lawrkxck  :  lliitory  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ;  The  United-Brethren  Year-Book; 
A.  W  Dici-hy:  Life  of  liev.  Philip  William 
Otterlmin,  Dayton,  1884;  and  other  publications 
of  thepublisliing-hou.se  at  Dayton,  ().     See  art. 

OtTKISIIF.IX.  I).    IIEKOEK. 

,  Kcilt.ir  S.  S.  Ml.  l-Mlt.-.l  Ilr.lhr.'ii  I'lil..  Ilc.ii,i.). 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Religious 
History.  I.  IIistdkicai,  1!kvii  \v.  —  In  the  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  historical  development  of 
the  country,  scientitic  curiosity,  bold  enterjiri.sc, 
ambition,  .self-interest,  as  well  as  religions  motives, 
have  conspirecl.  Columbus  was  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, and  intended  his  discoveries  should  spread 
the  Christian  religion  among  hi'alhen  peoiiles,  in 
■which  plan  he  had  thehrartvco-oiieralioiiof  Queen 
I.snbella  of  .'^ppin.  Indeetf,  lie  designed  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  j)orlion  of  his  expected  gains  to  the 
fitting-dul  of  a  crusa<le  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  so  that 
the  solution  of  the  Occidental  (juestion  should  lead 


to  the  solution  of  the  Oriental  question  in  its 
greatest  extent,  an<l  the  ends  of  the  earth  should 
be  brought  under  the  banner  of  the  cro.ss.  Still 
more  decidedly  did  the  religious  factor  enter  into 
the  beginnings  of  the  North-American  settlements, 
but  this  time  in  the  interest  of  Knglish  Protes- 
tantism, and  not  of  Homanisni.  The  great  discov- 
eries of  the  fifteenth  centurv  plainly  stand  in 
providential  connection  with  tW  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  ;  since  they  opened  a  new  and  liound- 
less  field  for  the  further  development  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  principles  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  important  also  to  notice,  that  the 
northern  half  of  the  New  World  was  first  discov- 
ered, under  the  auspices  of  England,  by  the  two 
Cabots.  This  was  in  1497,  or  a  year  before 
Columbus  set  foot  upon  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  In  this  way  that  half  was  from  the 
beginning  brought  into  closest  connection  with 
the  nation  which  a  century  later  was  to  be  the 
greatest  naval  power  and  chief  bulwark  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  religious  history  of  North  America  l)egins 
in  1C(I7,  with  the  sittli-ment  of  Virginia,  or  more 
exactly  with  the  lamling  of  the  Pilgrims  in  M.ts- 
sachusetts  Bay  (1020).  From  then  on,  America 
was,  on  an  immensely  larger  scale,  what  Geneva 
was  under  Calvin,  —  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protes- 
tants of  all  lands.  Puritans,  Presbyterian.s,  Qua- 
kers, Baptists,  Huguenots,  Sal/.burg  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  Lutherans  and  Reformed  refugees  from 
the  Palatinate,  Mennonites,  etc.,  emigrated  thither 
in  order  to  find  there  a  quiet  place  to  practise 
their  religion,  and  showed  in  their  new  home 
predominantly  that  religious  earnestness,  and  at 
the  same  time  tolerance,  which  sprang,  not  from 
indifferentisni,  but  from  bitter  exiierience  of  un- 
righteous persecution.  English  Roman  Catholics, 
also,  who  then  wore  subjected  to  severe  penalties 
in  England,  found  in  Maiyhiiul  an  asylum.  These 
were  joined  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  New 
York,  and  the  English  Ejiiscopalians  in  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  who,  however, 
had  not  come  for  conscience'  sake.  Thus  the 
American  Colonies  were  made  up  of  almost  all 
branches  of  European  Christianity,  mostly  Prot- 
estants, with  a  small  number  of  Ijoman  Catho- 
lics. Of  course  these  churches  were  all  weak  ;  but 
they  were  strong  enough  to  jiroduce  a  people  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  demands  of 
England,  and  under  the  lea<lership  of  (ieorge 
Washington,  —  the  purest  and  most  unselfish  of 
American  patriots,  —  by  the  aid  of  France,  to 
carry  on  a  successful  war  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, which  issued  in  their  complete  independence 
of  tin-  British  crown. 

With  the  peace  of  1783,  or  even  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indei)endeiice  in  1770,  the  colonial 
period  of  the  country  closed.  The  nation  was 
then  composed  of  thirteen  Colonies,  loosely  bound 
together,  and  numbering  scarcely  three  million 
inhabitants.  The  representatives'of  the  free  peo- 
ple, assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  drew  up  a 
constitution,  modelled,  iniieed,  iqioii  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  further  develo|>ed  ujkui  its  iirincijiles. 
A  sliarj)  line  was  drawn  between  Church  and 
State.  I'pon  this  constitulion  they  stood  united 
.IS  a  compact  nation,  with  a  sovereign  national 
government.  At  their  head  was  ii  president, 
elected  every  four  years.    The  happy  issue  of  the 
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A\'ar  of  Independence  compelled  those  churches, 
as  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist,  which  had 
formerly  been  united  with  the  English  bodies,  to 
make  separate  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal civil  and  religious  liberty.  Favored  by 
the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  exhaust- 
less  mineral  wealth,  numberless  avenues  of  trade, 
and  free  institutions  which  afforded  the  fullest 
play  to  individual  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteed  complete  security  to  person  and 
property,  the  United  States  has  ever  since,  but 
particularly  during  the  last  fifty  years,  advanced 
in  a  way  unparalleled  in  history.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  grown  since  1800,  when  it  was 
5,000,000,  until,  according  to  the  official  census  of 
1880,  it  was  50,152,866,  distributed  as  follows: 
"Whites,  43,404,876;  blacks,  6.577,151;  natives, 
43,475,506;  foreign-born,  6,677,300;  males,  25,- 
520,582 ;  and  females,  24,632,284.  The  number  of 
States  in  the  same  period  has  increased  (mostly 
through  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  Flori- 
da in  1820,  California  and  New  Mexico  in  1848, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Xorth-western  Terri- 
tories) from  thirteen  to  thirty-eight ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  nine  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  (the  seat  of  the  national  government). 

Of  course,  emigration,  which  is  favored  by  the 
most  liberal  naturalization  laws,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  enormous  growth.  This  began  to  be 
larger  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
now  pours  a  steady  stream  into  the  counti-y.  In 
the  year  1820  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
Europe,  especially  from  Ireland  and  Germany, 
■was  5,993;  in  1830,23,074;  in  1840,83,584;  in 
1850,  279,980;  in  1853,  368,643;  in  1854,460,- 
474 ;  in  1881,  740,000,  of  which  sixty  per  cent 
were  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  And  yet  the 
available  land  is  by  no  means  all  taken  up.  From 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are 
unnumbered  acres  ready  for  the  tiller's  hand. 
Emigration  keeps  pace  with  immigration  ;  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  older  States  are  continuously  re- 
moving to  the  newer,  especially  to  Illinois,  Iowa, 
AVisconsin,  ^Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Colorado,  California,  and  Oregon. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  States  and  inhabitants  go  industry,  wealth,  and 
general  culture.  The  United  States  has  not  had 
to  struggle,  through  two  thousand  years,  out  of 
barbarism  to  civilization,  as  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World  have  done.  It  fell  heir  to  their  prog- 
ress, but  with  it  have  come  the  Old  World's 
evils.  And  the  New  World  has  also  its  troubles, 
arising  from  haste  after  wealth,  from  reckless 
speculation,  and  those  misunderstandings  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  which  issue  sometimes  in 
blood.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  quickly  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  so  many  different  peoples 
thrown  together  under  one  general  government  is 
reduced  to  order,  how  thoroughly  the  new  dwell- 
ers are  assimilated  in  the  body  politic.  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  the  type  of  American  civili- 
zation is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  speech  English, — 
the  predestined  world-tongue. 

Only  two  races  have  resisted  this  assimilating 
process,  —  the  Indians,  who  are  driven  gradually 
into  smaller  territory,  and  who  are  slowly  civil- 
ized ;  and  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  come  to  stay, 
and  whose  coming,  national  legislation  hasendeav- 
ered  to  check.     The  two  will,  in  the  providence 


of  God,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  for  the  negroes,  so  long  held  dowtt 
under  slavery,  they  are  already  Christianized,  and 
have  attained  to  a  measure  of  civilization.  Those 
of  them  who  emigrate  to  the  West-African  repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  founded  for  them  particularly  by 
American  friends  of  that  race,  will  carry  thither 
the  blessings  they  have  obtained  in  the  L'nited 
States,  and  thus  lighten  the  "dark  continent." 

The  enormous  increase  of  population  adds,  of 
course,  proportionally  to  the  field  of  labor  and 
to  the  membership  of  the  different  churches. 
America  is  the  land  of  church-erection,  congre- 
gation-forming, and  of  every  conceivable  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  experiment,  in  which  there 
are  not  missing  the  elements  of  fanaticism,  hypoc- 
risy, and  humbug.  It  is  the  seed-plot  of  almost 
all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  is 
no  check  put  upon  their  fullest  development. 

The  religious  life  in  the  L'nited  States  is  in 
general  like  that  of  other  lands ;  but  it  presents 
some  peculiar  features,  of  which  the  chief  are,  — 

II.  The  Separ.\tiox  of  Church  and  State 
AND  THE  Universal  Freedom  of  Belief  and 
Worship  which  follows.  —  A  distinction  must, 
however,  he  made  between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  States.  (1)  The  General 
Government  has  been  from  the  beginning  limited 
to  political  affairs,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the- 
internal  arrangements  of  the  several  States,  and 
especially  with  any  thing  relating  to  religion. 
The  Constitution,  adopted  under  Washington  in 
1787,  provides,  "No  religious  tests  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  publie 
trust  under  the  L'nited  States  "  (Art.  vi.  §  3). 
And  even  more  emphatically  speaks  the  First 
Amendment,  made  by  the  first  Congress,  1789: 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  rights  of  the  jieople  j>eacea- 
bly  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Cf.  Gale's  edition 
of  Debates  and  Proceedvujs  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  729  sqq. 

In  this  way  there  was  secured,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  other,  the  free,  unhindered 
exercise  of  religion  in  every  way  which  does  not 
endanger  the  State  or  public  morals.  The  above- 
quoted  articles  are  not  only  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  federal  control,  they  are  also  a 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
from  the  civil  power.  They  originated  in  no  in- 
difference respecting  religion,  on  the  contraiy,  in 
so  great  respect,  that  their  framers  would  separate 
religion  permanently  from  the  defiling  influence 
of  politics,  and  guarantee  to  the  whole  people  in  a 
solemn  manner  religious  along  with  civil  liberty. 
The  two  institutions  Church  and  State  were  not 
set  opposite  to  each  other  as  foes,  but  side  by  side, 
as  the  two  different  spheres  of  the  social  life,  in 
the  conviction  that  each  had  best  restrict  its  juris- 
diction to  its  own  immediate  concerns,  because 
the  attempt  of  one  to  rule  the  other  was  sure  to 
issue  disastrously.  The  power  of  the  State  is 
consequentlj-,  in  the  United  States,  reduced  to 
narrower  limits  than  in  Europe,  where  it  controls 
the  Church  also.  The  American  status  of  the 
Church  differs  from  the  hierarchical  patronage  of 
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the  State  by  the  Church,  from  the  iniperial  and 
papal  patronage  of  the  Church  by  the  State, 
and  also  from  the  pre-Constantinian  separation 
and  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  heathen 
State  :  hence  the  United  States  presents  a  new 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
powers. 

This  separation  between  Church  and  State  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  a  separation  of  the  nation 
from  Christianity ;  for  the  State  represents,  in 
America,  only  the  temporal  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  independent  churches  care  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  interest-s;  and  the  people  are 
religious  and  Christian  as  no  other,  and  express 
their  sentiments  in  different  ways, — by  the  volun- 
tary support  of  their  very  immerous  churches  and 
sect* ;  by  benevolent  organizations  of  every  kind  ; 
by  attendance  upon  church,  and  respect  for  the 
ministry  (who  are  second  to  none  in  dignity  and 
influence) ;  by  a  strict  observance  of  Sunday, 
which  is  not  equalled  elsewhere,  except  in  Scot- 
laud;  by  constant  zeal  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions; by  reverence  for  the  Bible;  by  a  steady 
stream  of  edifying  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals ; 
and  by  their  public  morals.  Congress  nominates 
chaplains,  of  different  confessions  naturally,  and 
opens  every  sitting  with  prayer.  The  President 
appoints  chaplains  for  the  army  and  na\-y.  Fast- 
days  have  been  frequently  observed  in  ijarticular 
emergencies:  tims  in  1849,  during  the  cholera;  in 
1865,  on  the  a.ssassination  of  President  Lincoln  ; 
and  in  1881,  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
A  thanksgiving-day  is  yearly  celebrated  in  Novem- 
ber in  all  the  States,  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  concurrent  action  of  the  differ- 
ent governors.  Imleed,  religion,  it  may  be  justly 
claimed,  has  all  the  more  hold  upon  the  American 
character,  just  because  it  is  free  from  political 
control.  Xo  one  is  forced  to  make  a  religious 
profession:  that  is  a  matter  of  personal  convic- 
tion and  voluntary  action. 

(2)  As  far  as  the  individual  States  are  con- 
cerned. Church  and  State  are  now  separated;  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  is  the  .separation  the  consequence  of  inde- 
pendence of  Kngliind.  In  some  Colonies  it  ex- 
isted long  prior  to  that  event  •  thus  (at  first)  in 
Marv'land,  founded  in  IGIJl  by  the  Koman-Catholic 
Lord  Baltimore;  in  Khode  Island,  settled  in  ltj:50 
by  Baptists  under  Roger  Williams;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  William  Penn  actiuired  in  10^0 
from  the  English  crown  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  which  he  made  an  a.syluni  for  his  ]iersecuted 
Quaker  co-religionists  and  all  other  Christian 
brethren.  Each  of  these  three  representatives 
of  Christian  toleration  adopted  it,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  vague  philosophical  theories,  still  less 
out  of  religious  inditTerentism,  but  because  of 
bitter  experience  of  intolerance,  and  practical 
necessity.  And  this  toleration  was  limited  to  the 
different  confessions  of  the  ChrUtinn  faith,  and 
did  not  apply  to  infidels  or  bla-sjihemers,  who  were 
excluded  from  civil  rights.  In  the  other  and 
older  Colonies,  Church  and  Stati-  were  from  the 
begiiming  closely  comiected.  In  .Ma.ssachusetts 
and  the  other  Xew-Enghind  Colonies,  except 
Khode  Island,  the  Congregational  form  of  Puri- 
tanism was  the  .State  religion ;  and  the  civil 
rights,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  State 
pnnciples,  were  dependent  upon  a  certain   reli- 


gious adherence.  The  Roman  Church  not  only 
was  excluded,  but  al.so.  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  all  Protestants  who  could  not 
.icceiit  the  Establi.shed  creed  were  dealt  with  as 
strictly  as  the  Pilgrim  Kathers  had  themselves 
l)een  by  the  bishops  of  Old  England.  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  banished  the  Baptist  Roger  Williams  and 
other  Bapti.sts,  and  the  followers  of  the  Antino- 
mian  Anne  Hutchinson;  the  Quakers  were  tried, 
and  condemned  to  public  scourging,  ear-slitting, 
nose-boring,  and  even  (by  a  vote  of  twelve  to 
eleven  in  the  Boston  Legislature)  to  the  gallows. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Qua- 
kers in  New  England  between  1G58  and  1660  had 
acted  fanatically.  They  had  publicly  denounced, 
in  the  churches  and  upon  the  streets,  the  civil 
and  spiritual  authorities.  They  thus  provoked 
persecution  and  martyrdom  by  their  impetuous 
zeal.  Four  such  fanatics  (one  a  woman),  who 
had  been  already  banished  as  Antinomians,  ob- 
stinately rushed  into  martyrdom,  and  were  hanged 
in  1G60.  But  the  people  were  opposed  even 
then  to  such  treatment ;  and  the  autliorities  were 
obliged  to  defend  their  action  in  a  published 
statement,  in  which  they  justified  themselves  by 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Eng- 
lish laws  against  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
The  Quakers,  thus  driven  out,  found  a  retreat  in 
Rhode  Island  until  the  establishment  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Gradually  the  bond  between  Church 
and  .State  was  in  Xew  England  I'elaxed ;  but  iu 
Connecticut  it  was  first  broken  in  1816,  while  in 
Ma,ssaclnis('tts  the  last  traces  remained  until  1833. 
In  Virginia  and  other  .Southern  Colonies  the 
Church  (if  ICnglaml  was  the  State  Church,  and  all 
other  <lfn(jMiiiiatii)ns  fi-lt  the  pressure  of  the  En- 
glish laws  agaiii>t  ilissrntiTs.  Xeverlheless,  the 
latter  increased,  <'S]ii'c-ially  the  Haplists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Ciuakers,  and,  later,  the  Methodists;  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  first  impulse  in  Virginia 

Eroceeded  to  .separate  Church  and  State.  Even 
efore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists  presented  j^)etitions  to  tlie 
Colonial  Legislature  to  that  intent.  The  measure 
found  a  defender  in  Thomas  .Jefferson,  who  in 
the  interest  of  free-thinking,  not  out  of  any 
.sympathy  with  the  dis.senters,  or  out  of  love  for 
Christianity,  favored  putting  faith  and  unfaith 
upon  the  same  political  level.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  dissenters,  the  liberal  Episcopalians, 
anil  the  unbelieving  .Jefferson,  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration between  Church  and  Stat*'  was,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  and,  more  conjpletely,  in  177!l,  1785,  and 
the  following  decide,  carried  through  the  Vir- 
ginia I^egislature.  Cf.  Skmi'Lk:  llisdinj  of  the 
Rift;  ntid  I'miiress  of  the  Buplisis  in  Virtjiuiit,  Kich- 
mond,  IMO,  pp.  2."j  .sqcj.,  62;  BritKK:  History  of 
I'iri/iula,  l.soI-16,  p.  5!);  .Ikfkerson  :  M'rilings, 
vol.  i.  p.  -ll ;  Hawks  :  Contributions  to  the  ICccle- 
siasticdl  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  Uis- 
lorij  of  I'rolrslant-Episcopal  Church  in  ]'iryinia, 
New  S'ork,  1836,  pp.  15(1  sqq. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence (17h:1),  and  the  atloption  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution \<\  the  several  .States,  the  connection 
between  C^iurch  anil  SUite  in  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  .South  Carolina,  and  the  other  Colonies 
where  the  English  Episcopal  Church  was  the  pre- 
dominant State  Church,  was  broken,  and  complete 
religious  freedoni  proclaimed.     La6t  of  all,  and 
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only  very  gradually,  did  the  New-England  States, 
where  Puritanism  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  adopt  the  new  order  of  things. 
Now  tlie  principle  of  entire  separation  is  univer- 
sally operative.  Only  among  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  are  Church  and  State  combined.  But  the 
Mormons  are  powerless  to  prevent  other  sects 
■coming  among  them ;  and,  indeed,  in  Salt  Lake 
City  there  are  already  four  or  five. 

III.  The  Volunt.^ry  System  of  Church 
SrppouT  IS  THE  Natural  Consequence  of 
Ski'aration  of  Church  and  State.  —  There  is 
in  the  United  States  no  obligatory  baptism  or  con- 
firmation. There  are,  on  the  contrary,  thousands 
of  grown  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized ; 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  all  church  attendance  and  from 
all  contributions  for  religious  purposes.  And  the 
churches  independent  of  State  control  are  more 
particular  as  to  the  conduct  and  beliefs  of  their 
members  than  State  churches  are ;  so  that  the 
churches  of  America  are  more  orthodox,  and  more 
faithful  to  their  avowed  principles,  than  the 
mother-churches  in  Europe. 

The  different  churches  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions.  The  most  prominent 
exceptions  are  Trinity  Church  (Episcopalian)  and 
the  Collegiate  Church  (Reformed  Dutch),  both  iu 
New-York  City,  which  have  inherited  property 
from  the  colonial  period.  But,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  churches  look  to  their  membership  for 
the  means  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  support 
their  ministers.  The  theological  seminaries  are 
the  foundations  of  churches  or  individuals.  The 
minister's  salary  is  paid  by  the  pew-rents  or  col- 
lections. Voluntary  payments  support  the  Bible, 
the  tract,  and  other  societies,  and  send  out  col- 
portors  and  missionaries  in  city  and  country.  It 
is  considered  a  general  duty  and  privilege  to  sup- 
port religion  as  a  necessary  and  useful  element  of 
society.  The  average  salary  of  ministers  in  the 
United  States  is  about  seven  hundred  dollars;  of 
theological  professors,  a  thousand  dollars.  A  few 
ministers  in  large  cities  receive  from  five  to  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

The  voluntary  system  has  its  drawbacks,  es- 
pecially in  the  new  congregations  formed  of 
emigrants  who  are  accustomed  to  the  European 
system  of  State  support.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  promotes  liberality  and  individual  enterprise ; 
anil  the  result  is  a  yearly  increase  in  churches, 
ministers,  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  all 
sorts,  while  the  old  are  maintained  with  vigor. 
On  the  average,  it  is  .said,  each  minister  serves  a 
thousand  souls ;  but  of  course  there  is  great  dis- 
proportion. The  Irish  and  the  Germans  are  most 
destitute  of  ministers,  becau.se  emigration  swells 
their  numbers  out  of  proportion  to  the  supply. 
Thi.s  free,  self- regulated  and  self-supported  Chris- 
tianity and  church  existence  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
glories,  of  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  a 
new  leaf  in  church. history ;  but  it  has  its  ante- 
cedents in  the  first  three  centuries  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  dissenters  and  free  churches  in  Europe. 

IV.  The  Leading  Denominations.  —  It  is 
impossible  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous denominational  iiistories  :  for  these,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  several  articles  of  this  en- 


cyclopaedia. But  a  few  general  remarks  will  ba 
in  place. 

Almost  all  American  denominations  are  of 
European  origin  ;  but  those  which  in  Eurojie  are 
divided  by  geographical  and  political  boundaries 
are  in  the  United  States  found  thrown  together. 
In  England  there  are  as  many  sects  as  in  the 
United  States;  but  all  Christians  outside  the 
Church  of  England  are  classed  together  as  dissent- 
ers. In  America,  there  being  no  State  Church, 
there  can  be  no  dissenters.  Churches  of  many 
denominations  are  found  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Thus  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,200,590,  there  are  500  congregations,  of 
different  nationalities  and  creeds,  each  of  which 
has  its  regular  place  of  meeting,  or  church-build- 
ing. Until  recently  the  Greek  Church  also  had  a 
chapel  in  New  York.  She  has  now  chapels  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Alaska. 

The  American  denominations  maj'  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  (1)  The  Erant/clical  churches  ; 
i.e.,  tho.se  which  stand  upon  the  ijrinciples  of  the 
Reformation  theologj',  and  accept  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  guide  of  faith  and  life,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  as 
a  rule  of  public  teaching.  They  embrace  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  population,  and 
exert  the  strongest  influence  upon  society.  The 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Episcopa- 
lians have  the  most  intelligence,  theological  cul- 
ture, and  social  influence  with  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  The  Jlethodists  and  Baptists  are 
the  most  numerous  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  and  in  the  Southern  and  AVestern  States. 
The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  oldest  and  propor- 
tionally the  i-ichest,  and  dates  from  1007,  the  year 
of  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  ne.xt  come  the 
Congregationalists,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims (1620);  then  the  Dutch  Reformed,  from 
1628,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  first  con- 
gTegation  in  New- York  City.  The  first  promi- 
nent Baptist  in  America  was  Roger  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  1686.  The  Quakers 
date  from  1680;  and  the  Jlethodists,  from  1766. 
The  German  churches,  in  their  organized  state, 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Among 
them  the  Lutheran  Church  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  influential;  then  come  the  German 
Reformed,  the  Evangelical  United,  and  the  Jlora- 
vians.  A  considerable  number  of  Germans  belong 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  also  sends  missionaries  to  Germany. 

(2)  The  lioman-Calliolic  Church  was  a  century 
ago  inconsiderable,  but,  through  the  enormous 
emigration,  now  outnumbers  any  other  single  de- 
nomination. Yet  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
Roman-Catholic  migration,  which  is  reported  to 
form  forty-seven  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  of 
the  total  immigration  to  the  L'nited  States.  The 
emigration  from  Ireland  is  predominantly,  that 
from  Germany  largely,  and  that  from  Southern 
Europe  almost  exclusively,  Roman  Catholic. 

(3)  A  third  class  consists  of  those  denomina- 
tions which  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  oecumeni- 
cal creeds  and  the  confessions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion churches,  and  strike  out  in  new  paths.  The 
most  respectable  among  these  are  the  I'nitarians, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
and  who  are  distinguished  by  hii^li  literary  and 
social  culture,  and  active  philanthropy ;  the  Uui- 
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Tersalists,  who  teach  as  one  of  the  three  articles 
of  their  creed  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  men 
to  holiness  and  happiness ;  and  the  Swedenbor- 
giuns,  who  believe  iu  the  divine  mission  of  the 
great  seer  of  .Sweden,  and  accept  his  revelations 
of  the  spirit-world. 

V.  Theolooical  Edccatiox. — This  differs 
with  the  different  denominations,  but  on  the 
whole  has  greatly  and  rapidly  improved  of  late. 
It  is  carried  on  in  theological  seminaries,  endowed 
and  supjorted  by  free  gifts.  Each  respectable  de- 
nomination has  one  or  more,  and  in  all  there  are 
a  hundred  and  forty-two.  We  mention  those  at 
.\ndover.  New  Hrunswick,  Princeton,  Cambridge, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  New  York  (the  Union 
Seminarj'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  tlie 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church),  Madison  (N.J.),  Rochester,  Philadelphia 
(two,  —  one  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran),  Gettys- 
burg, Lancaster,  .Mlegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  (which  has  four,  representing  as 
many  denominations),  and  San  Francisco  (which 
faas  two).  The  faculties  number  from  two  to 
seven  regular  professors :  some  have  as  many  as 
A  hundred  students  and  over.  The  libraries  com- 
prise from  a  few  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three 
years.  Greater  stress  is  laid  upon  practical  gifts 
«nd  moral  and  religious  character  than  in  the 
ministerial  training-schools  of  State  churches. 
Each  lecture  is  preceded  by  a  short  praver,  and 
■every  day  is  closed  by  divme  service,  wliich  all 
the  students  attend.  The  theological  literature 
of  the  United  States  is  growing  very  fast,  both 
by  translations  of  foreign  works  (especially  Ger- 
man), and  original  productions. 

VI.  Statistics.  —  Since  the  official  ecclesias- 
tical statistics  of  the  last  census  (1880)  have  not 
yet  (December,  1883)  appeared,  no  attempt  at  a 
.complete  statement  Ls  here  made ;  but  the  follow- 
ing carefully  compiled  table  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  denominational  growth  in  the  Jirst 
century  of  the  United  States'  independence :  — 

Statistics  of  1776  (or  1780-90)  and  of  1876. 
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BaptintH  full  liniiichtii)     . 

Cont(rei{iiltonitli-l<4   .     .     . 

EplKOpnllaiiH  (no  liUhop  ) 
until  IT'.«i;  In  InU,  61} 
bUhop. ) 

Frti-nd«  i<iuiilien«)  .    .    . 

Luiht-riii 

Mt'th<Hll>.l><(ull  brnncbca), 

MomvUiri* 

I'r('«byu.rjiinii  (Oonoral  i 
.\Mcralily  of  17H8)     .    ( 

lU'fonned  (Kutch)  .  .  . 
{(ivrmaii)    .    . 

KomaD  rathollcn      .     .     . 

UnlvemalUu 


The  Mormons  number  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand (gee  special  art.). 

The  following  summary  from  the  "  Almanac" 
of  the  .Vcir- }'or/-  Iwleprni'liul  for  l^.Sl  is  compiled 
from  the  various  church  almanacs  of  1882  and  1883. 


DUIOUINATIOtlS. 

Churchc*. 

Mlnirttri. 

Communi- 

AdventlnU 

1.3M 

775 

91.769 

litiptlnKI 

3T,166 

26,545 

3,336,553 

ronifrt.gatlonalUl0  .     .    . 

3,936 

3,723 

387,619 

Krion<l« 

392 

Oerniun  Evaoff.  Church  . 

hM 

430 

80,000 

Lulhon.n»  .:.... 

9,130 

3,429 

785,987 

Mi'thodlKta 

41,271 

24,485 

3,943,876 

600 

450 

80,000 

Monivluua 

St 

70 

9,928 

87 

92 

3.994 

Preiibvlerlnnn       .... 

11,7S3 

8,834 

966,437 

rrou-KUinl-KplBCopal   .     . 

3,109 

3,664 

lU'fornK-d  (Dutch)  .     .     . 

516 

669 

80,156 

Iteformcd  f(icrnian)    .    . 

1,426 

751 

Human  Catholic  .... 

6,241 

6,546 

6,832,954 

.^wcnkfeidlans     .... 

. 

- 

700 

Unitarians 

362 

434 

20.000 

UnlversaUaU 

719 

713 

36,238 

115,610 

81,717 

17,267,878 

Lit.  —  A  general  church  history  of  the  United 
States,  made  from  the  sources,  is  a  desideratum. 
So  far,  we  have  only  sectional  contributions  or 
brief  sketches. 

1.  General  Works.  —  Robert  Baird;  Religion 
in  America,  Gla.sgow,  1842,  New  York,  1856 
(which  describes  the  recent  condition,  but  gives 
no  regular  history)  ;  RupMVElxnUK.vxER :  His- 
tory of  all  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
United  States,  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  1844,2d  ed.,  1848 
(a  diligent  but  diy  and  uncritical  collection  of 
historical  and  statistical  materials);  W.  .Si'rague: 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  or  Commemo- 
ratire  A^otices  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen 
of  Various  Denominations,  with  Historical  Introduc- 
tions, New  York,  1857  sqq.  (9  vols.,  and  one  yet 
unprinted ;  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
pulpit  eloquence  and  for  biography,  but  almost 
uniiorndy  eulogistic,  as  the  notices  come  from 
friends  or  admirers  of  the  subjects)  ;  Piiilip 
Sciiaff:  America,  New  York,  l8o5  (the  second 
part  contains  sketches  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations); by  the  same :  Christianity  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (report,  to  the  Basel  Conference, 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance),  1879,  published  in 
German,  Basel,  and  in  English  in  The  Religious 
Condition  of  Christendom,  London,  1880,  pp.  79- 
117. 

2.  Particular  Denominational  Histories.  —  The 
monographs  of  Hodge  and  Gillett  on  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  Bangs  and  Stevens  on  the  Meth- 
odist; Hall,  Punchard,  Bacon,  and  Dexter,  on 
the  Congregational ;  Backus  and  Benedict  on  the 
Baptist;  Wilberforce,  Hawks,  and  Perry,  on  the 
Episcopal:  Hazelius,  Schniucker,  and  >Iann,  on 
the  Lutheran;  Corwin  on  the  Reformed  Dutch; 
Meyer,  Harbaiigh,  and  Ileisler,  on  the  German 
Rcformerl ;  Giiniiisnn,  Olsliausen,  U.  J.  Burton, 
and  Slinhnii.;!',  on  the  .Mormons.  See  literature 
un.l.r  tlir  clillVivi.t  iiiia.  rilll.IP  sniAKK. 

UNIVERSALISM  is  the  form  of  faith  which 
thev  hold  who  declare  that  all  souls  will  finally 
be  saved,  that  evil  is  t4'm|>orary,  that  good  is  per- 
manent, an(l  will  achieve  a  complete  and  jxTfcct 
triumjili  in  tlie  divine  economy. 

1.  Universallsm  lH>gins  in  a  peculiar  conception 
of  (Jod.  .\greeing  witli  Christians  generally  in 
the  attributes  a.scribed  to  him,  it  holds  fli.'it  love 
is  iiiit  merely  an  atlributi',  but  the  vi-ry  nature,  iif 
the  Deity,  aiid  that  all  his  attributes  and  activi- 
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ties  spring  out  of  and  are  controlled  by  it.  Thus 
the  sovereignty  of  God  is  infinite  and  eternal :  it 
is  exerted  everywhere  and  always,  to  secure,  not 
a  formal  and  arbitrary  obedience,  but  one  that  is 
voluntary  and  filial,  and  it  will  work  until  the 
harmony  of  the  moral  universe  is  secured. 

2.  Christ  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural ;  although  his  niaiufestation  in  time,  and 
his  work,  are  in  perfect  accord  with  nature  and 
reason.  Universalism  holds,  as  to  the  nature  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  identical  with  God's ;  as  to  his 
relationship,  that  it  is  that  of  a  Son ;  as  to  his 
office,  that  it  is  mediatorial,  i.e.,  that  he  is  the 
connecting  link  between  humanity  and  God,  that 
he  is  the  way  by  which  humanity  is  brought  into 
the  presence  and  fellowship  of  God.  His  existence, 
as  declared  in  the  proem  of  John's  Gospel,  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  From  the  beginning 
also,  as  taught,  not  only  in  the  proem  aforesaid, 
but  in  the  Epistles,  —  notably  in  Heb.  i.  2,  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  6,  —  he  is  the  instrument  through  whom 
God  works.  Having  the  same  natiu-e  as  God, 
and  being  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  he  is  liter- 
ally "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  he  is  literally 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person."  But  not  only  is  he 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  and  most  complete 
sense,  he  is  the  Son  of  man  in  a  sense  equally 
complete.  He  is  the  expression,  the  type,  of 
perfected  humanity.  He  entered  fully  into  the 
human  condition.  He  had  not  alone  the  form  of 
manhood,  but  the  attributes  and  motives.  He  was 
in  all  respects  like  one  of  ourselves,  except  in  the 
matter  of  sin.  His  freedom  from  sin,  however, 
■was  due,  not  to  any  abridgment  of  his  humanity, 
but  to  the  perfect  use  of  that  moral  choice  which 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  humanity. 
He  is  here,  then,  as  the  revealer  of  God  and  the 
healer  of  men,  as  the  Teacher  and  Saviour,  or, 
finally,  as  the  living,  immortal  Word. 

3.  Concerning  man,  Universalism  holds  that  he 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God.  He  has  a  moral  sense.  He  instinc- 
tively distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  virtue  and  vice.  The  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion is  native  to  his  mind.  He  knows  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  conduct  :  at  the  same  time 
he  is  free ;  he  may  choose  whatever  course  he 
will.  Here  is  the  origin  and  essence  of  sin, — 
that  a  man  knowing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  knowing  the  responsibility  under 
wliich  he  acts,  deliberately  chooses  the  wrong, 
that  lie  puts  himself  voluntarily  in  an  attitude  of 
disobedience  to  the  moral  law.  There  is  no  other 
definition  to  be  given  of  it  than  the  scriptural 
one,  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."  It 
is  conditioned,  first  upon  the  fact  of  man's  free- 
dom, and  secondly  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  under 
law,  the  inexorable  law  of  the  moral  universe. 
This  is  true  of  every  man ;  and  every  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  theory  of  God,  or  providence,  or 
of  his  own  essential  being,  knows  that  it  is  true. 
But  law  without  a  sanction  is  no  law.  Penalty, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  that 
moral  mechanism  by  which  men  are  brought  from 
every  dereliction  to  tlie  recognition  and  perform- 
ance of  duty.  But  penalty  is  not  arbitrary, 
neither  is  it  vindictive.  It  is  not  designed  to 
soothe  the  offended  majesty  of  Heaven.  It  is 
remedial.   It  reminds  the  offender  that  he  is  God's 


child,  and  that  he  has  broken  God's  law.  He  is 
not  on  trial  in  this  life,  to  be  handed  over,  if  the 
verdict  shall  be  against  him  in  the  end,  to  a  pun- 
ishment that  is  remediless  and  hopeless ;  but  he 
is  under  discipline,  and  in  a  disciplinary  state 
freedom  remains.  No  condition  can  ever  arise, 
so  long  as  man  has  sanity,  which  will  perma- 
nently interrupt  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
will.  Penalty  will  be  repeated  with  every  viola- 
tion of  law.  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the- 
wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished."  So  long  as 
man  sins,  his  chastisement  will  endure ;  but  no 
form  of  punishment  can  destroy  freedom.  He 
may  choose  to  sin  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  take 
sin  and  penalty  together;  but,  whenever  lie  is 
moved  to  a  different  choice,  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity is  open.  This  is  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  moral  activity ;  for,  if  it  be  impossible  for 
a  soul  to  turn  from  evil  to  good,  no  matter  how 
this  impossibility  arises,  —  whether  it  be  by  the 
application  of  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  force, 
or  by  the  self-detenniniug  power  of  habit,  —  the 
moral  attributes  of  that  soul  are  extinguished. 
It  no  longer  has  control  of  its  own  actions,  and 
therefore  is  no  longer  accountable.  ^Moreover,, 
freedom  cannot  interrupt  the  relation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  human  creature  and  the  divine 
Creator.  Whatever  he  does,  whatever  he  suffers,- 
man  is  still  God's  child.  Nothing  can  perma- 
nently efface  from  the  soul  the  image  of  the 
Father.  The  moral  government  of  God,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  temporal  affair  merely,  it  reaches 
forward  into  eternity.  It  was  instituted  for  man's 
sake,  that  he  might  receive  his  moral  develop- 
ment under  it,  and  that,  when  he  had  sinned,  he 
might  be  reconciled  to  God. 

4.  These  views  foreshadow  the  Universalist 
doctrine  of  destiny.  Universalism  holds  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  will  be  completely  vindicated 
in  the  ultimate  harmony  of  the  moral  universe. 
No  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  defeat  the 
purpose  of  God  to  bring  all  things  into  sulijection 
to  himself.  The  process  by  which  this  result  is  to 
be  secured  is  neither  violent  nor  mechanical,  but 
it  springs  out  of  those  natural  relations  which 
God  has  established  between  the  different  parts 
of  his  economy.  It  involves,  to  be  sure,  the  hap- 
piness of  souls ;  but  happiness  is  reached  only 
through  voluntary  obedience.  Righteousness,  in 
reality,  is  the  end :  happiness  is  only  an  incident. 
That  which  God  demands  of  every  soul  is  recti- 
tude, moral  purity,  spiritual  submission  This  is 
the  end  towards  which  lie  works,  and  there  will  be 
no  pauses  until  the  end  is  reached.  Plan's  free- 
dom cannot  defeat  the  beneficent  intentions  of 
the  Deity,  for  that  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  free- 
dom which  practically  dooms  men  to  endlesssin. 
Neither  can  the  power  of  evil  habit  become  so 
strong,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  men  any 
more  to  make  eft'ectual  choice  of  the  right :  for 
that  would  be  to  contradict  every  theory  on  f\liich 
the  recovery  of  souls  is  sought  in  this  world  ;  the 
uniform  assumption  being,  that  no  case  is  so  des- 
perate as  to  be  beyond  the  saving  efficacy  of  infi- 
nite grace.  Such  a  conclusion  savors  both  of 
fatalism  and  atheism.  It  is  fatalistic  in  so  far  as 
it  fixes,  beyond  all  hope  of  amendment,  the  condi- 
tion of  any  soul.  It  is  atheistic,  in  so  far  as  it 
puts  the  final  destiny  of  man  entirely  in  his  own 
keeping.     Equally  futile,  according  to  Universal- 
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ism,  is  the  claim  that  death  deteniiines  the  moral 
<;undition  of  huinaiiity.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
tliat  death  will  change  either  the  nature  of  man, 
or  the  dis|^>osition  and  purpose  of  God.  Death, 
to  be  sure,  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  tlie  discipline  and  development 
of  the  soul.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  change  incon- 
ceivably the  whole  environment  of  the  soul.  The 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  earthly 
and  sensual  will  disappear.  Conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  are  alone  adai>ted  to  the  new 
state  in  which  the  soul  finds  itself  will  come  into 
being.  Xew  relations  will  undoubtedly  appear, 
or  the  old  relations  will  be  revealed  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  It  may  also  be,  that  a  complete  set  of 
motives,  unknown  to  time  and  sen.se,  will  have 
active  operation.  The  methods  for  teaching  and 
moral  influence  may  also  be  unspeakably  en- 
hanced. But  the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  the  nature  of  God  as  a  moral  governor,  must 
remain  the  same  after  death  a.s  before ;  and  there 
is  no  Scripture,  which,  rightly  interpreted,  war- 
rants a  different  doctrine.  So  long  as  man  is 
man,  he  may  forsake  evil,  and  embrace  righteous- 
ness. So  long  as  God  is  God,  he  will  certainly 
restore  the  penitent,  and  welcome  the  returning 
prodigal.  Looking  at  the  object  which  has  been 
steadily  pursued  in  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the  Universalist  feels 
that  the  poet  manifests  a  profoundly  philosophic 
insight  when  he  sings,  — 

"  I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last —  far  oil  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

He  sees  the  whole  creation,  in  one  vast,  resistless 
movement,  sweeping  towards  the  grand  finality 
of  universal  holiness  and  universal  love. 

Hislory.  —  The  Universalist  denomination  traces 
its  origin  directly  to  James  Kelly,  a  London  preach- 
er in  tne  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  wrote  a  book  called  The  Union,  and 
who  had  for  his  disciple  John  Murray.  The  latter 
■came  to  this  country  in  September,  1770,  and  im- 
mediately began  preaching  at  various  places  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  New  Jersey  to  Massa- 
chusetts, establishing  himself  at  Gloucester  four 
years  later.  Through  tin'  cITorts  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  a  few  who  entertainoil  similar  views,  churches 
Wfire  established  at  iMi|iortant  i)oints  in  the  Xew- 
England  and  Midilh-  States.  Hut  the  doctrine 
spread  somewhat  slowly.  In  the  year  1800,  there 
were  scarcely  more  than  twenty  Universalist  min- 
isters in  the  country.  At  that  time  the  Kev. 
llosea  liallou,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of 
Universalism  in  its  present  form,  wa.s  approach- 
ing the  maturity  of  nis  powers.  lie  already  en- 
tertained views  which  differed  widely  from  those 
of  Mr.  Murrav  and  his  fellow-lal>orers.  He  had 
cea-sed  to  baseliis  convictions  of  the  universal  holi- 
ness on  Calvinistic  principles.  He  had  wrought  out 
a  system  of  theology  which  was  clear,  consistent, 
rational,  and  biblical  throughout ;  and  he  was  pro- 
claiming it  with  a  vigor  and  an  earnestness  which 
have  not  lieen  surpasseil  by  any  American  preacher 
of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  Universalism,  w  ith  tli(! 
rise  of  Hosea  liallou  (although  it  has  undergnne 
many  modifications,  and  made  im|Hirtaiit  ilevelo]>- 
ments,  since  his  time),  entered  ui>i>n  a  new  epoch  ; 
and  its  growth  was  rapid,  not  only  in  numerical 


strength,  but  in  organic  life  and  power.  The 
General  Convention,  at  its  session  in  Winchester, 
X.IL.  in  1803,  adopted  the  following  Profession  of 
Belief:  — 

"  Art.  I.  We  l>elieve  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  o( 
the  Old  ami  New  Testaiueiit-s  contain  a  revelation 
of  the  character  i>f  Giul,  ami  oJ  the  duty,  interest, 
and  tlnal  destination  of  manltinil. 

"Art.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally 
restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

"  Art.  III.  We  believe  tliat  holiness  and  true 
happiness  are  inseparably  connerted,  and  that  be- 
lievers ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order,  and 
practise  gooil  works,  for  these  things  are  good,  and 
profitable  unto  men." 

This  brief  creed  has  been  regarded  as  embrsr 
cing  the  essential  features  of  I'niversali.sm,  in  a 
phraseology  sutlicientlv  elastic  to  cover  the  most 
divergent  views ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  test  of 
fellowship  in  churches  and  conventions.  A  large 
and  respectable  minority  of  I'niversalists  to-day 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  language  of  .some  ot 
these  articles ;  and  a  special  committee  of  the 
General  Convention  is  at  present  (1883)  engaged 
in  considering  whether  a  modification  of  them 
may  jiot  be  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  polity  of  the  Universalist  Church  is  repub- 
lican in  form,  embracing  both  the  clerical  and 
lay  elements.  In  each  State  of  the  Union,  there 
is  a  convention  made  up  of  the  ministers  in 
fellowship  residing  within  the  State,  and  of  lay- 
representatives  from  each  parish.  Each  State 
Convention  has  jurisdiction  within  its  own  bor- 
ders in  matters  of  fellowship,  and  has  charge  of 
local  missions.  Over  all  is  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists,  which  meets  annually,  and 
is  composed  of  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  in  defi- 
nite proportions,  chosen  by  the  State  conventions. 
This  body  has  a  national  charter  and  a  permanent 
board  of  tru.stees,  who  hold  sessions  during  the 
interim  of  the  conventions,  have  charge  ot  the 
fund.s,  direct  the  general  missionary  operations 
of  the  church,  and  dispen.se  scholarships  to  theo- 
logical students.  The  permanent  funds  now  be- 
longing to  the  General  Convention  amount  to 
8150,000.  The  resources  are  still  further  enhanced 
by  annual  contributions  in  all  the  churches.  Many 
State  conventions  also  have  funds  of  considera- 
ble amounts. 

The  latest  statistics  (18S3)  of  the  denomination 
give  23  Slat*'  conventions,  93D  ]iarislies,  3fi,5'28 
families,  3(i.L.':!8  communicants, 083  .Sunday  schools 
with  51,793  members,  780  church  iiuiidings,  a 
total  valuation  of  jiarish  jirolK-rty,  above  indebt- 
edness, of  !?(!,113,010,  713  clergymen,  and  10 
licensed  lay-i>reacliers.  During  the  last  forty 
years  the  denomination  has  made  great  progress 
in  educational  matters.  There  are  now  in  New 
England  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  five  acade- 
mies, the  most  of  which  are  well  cijuipiv'd  and 
endowed.  In  the  whole  country,  there  are  four 
colleges  and  three  theological  schools.  Over  ono 
thousand  pupils,  during  the  year  1882,  were  en- 
rolled in  these  different  institutions.  Altogether 
they  represent  a  fMsmianent  investment  of  at  least 
two  and  a  ipiarter  millions  of  dollars.  Orgiini/.ed 
Universalism  is  confined  cliietly  to  tliis  continent; 
'  but  the  doctrine  is  widely  ilitVu.sed,  not  only  in 
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England  and  Scotland,  but  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  leading  scholars 
of  Germany  in  recent  times  have  strongly  advo- 
cated it.  Conspicuous  teachers,  both  within  and 
without  the  English  Establishment,  have  cham- 
pioned it  ardently.  It  has  had  some  of  its  ablest 
defenders  among  the  Scotch  clergy.  A  mission- 
church  of  the  denomination  has  been  established 
in  Glasgow  by  the  Women's  Centenary  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  for  some  years  it  has  had 
regular  pastoral  care.  There  are  organizations 
and  churches  at  other  points  in  Scotland. 

The  literature  of  Universalism  is  very  volumi- 
nous. The  following  are  some  of  the  leading 
■works:  Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoralion,  by  El- 
HAXAX  WixcHESTER,  Loudon,  1788 ;  -1  Treatise 
on  the  Atonement,  by  HoSE-A.  Ballou,  1805;  Letters 
and  Sermons,  by  JoHX  Murray,  IJoston,  1812 ; 
Union,  by  James  Relly,  London,  1759 ;  The 
Complete  Works  of  Hose.\  Ballou,  published  in 
1851 ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import  of  the 
Words  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  by 
Walter  B.alfour,  1st  ed.,  1824,  revised  ed., 
1854;  Plain  Guide  to  Universalism,  by  T.  Whitte- 
MORE,  Boston,  1840;  Selections  from  Eminent  Com- 
mentators, by  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Boston,  1833 ;  A 
Compend  of  Divinity,  by  Sylv.asus  Cobb,  Boston, 
1846 ;  Theology  of  Universalism,  by  T.  B.  Thayer, 
Boston.  1S62.  Leading  historical  and  biographi- 
cal works  may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  Ancient 
History  of  Universalism,  by  H.  B.\llou,  2d  (2d  ed., 
1872),  Boston ;  Modem  History  of  Universalism,  by 
T.  Whittemore,  Boston,  1860;  Life  of  Rosea 
Ballou,  by  T.  AVhittemore,  Boston,  1854 ;  Life 
of  John  Murray,  begun  by  himself,  completed  by 
Mrs.  Murray,  1816,  republished  1S69 ;  Memoir  of 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  by  T.  J.  S.\wyer,  New  York ; 
Memoir  of  Rev.  T.  Whittemore,  by  J.  G.  Adams, 
Boston,  1878;  Life  of  E.  H.  Chapin,  by  Su.mner 
Ellis,  Boston,  18S2.  The  following  commen- 
taries have  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  L'niversal- 
ism :  Biblical  Review,  by  ^\^  E.  iL^XLEY,  5  vols. ; 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Observations  on 
the  Sew  Testament,  by  Sylvaxus  Cobb  ;  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  by  L.  R.  Paige,  6  vols. ; 
Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  by  T. 
■Whittemore,  1  vol.  Periodicals  are  as  follows : 
Star  and  Covenant  (weeklv),  Chicago,  edited  by 
J.  W.  Hanson,  D.D.;  The  Gospel  Banner  (weekly), 
published  at  Augusta,  Me.,  George  W.  Quimby, 
D.D.,  editor;  The  Universalist  Herald  (weekly), 
published  at  Xotasulga,  Ala.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Burruss, 
editor ;  The  Christian  Leader  (weekly),  published 
at  Boston,  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.,  editor;  Tlte 
Myrtle  (weekly),  a  Sunday-school  paper,  published 
at  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruce,  editor;  The  Sunday- 
School  Helper,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
Boston,  G.  L.  Deniorest,  D.IJ.,  editor;  The  Uni- 
versalist Quarterly,  Boston,  T.  B.  Thayer,  D.D., 
editor;  Manford's  Magazine  (monthlj-),  Chicago, 
Rev.  E.  Manford,  editor. 

E.  H.  CAPEX  (Pres.  Tufts  College,  Maeeachnsetu). 

UNIVERSITIES.  1.  Greek.  — The  universUas  i& 
a  literary  corporation,  either  of  teachers  or  schol- 
ars. The  first  university  was  founded  in  Athens, 
under  Hadrian,  in  which  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
political  eloquence  were  taught.  That  in  Con- 
stantinople was  foimded  in  425,  with  twenty-eight 
teachers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and 
literatures,  one  of  philosophy,  and  two  of  law. 


Law  schools  existed  in  imperial  times  in  Rome 
and  Berytus. 

2.  Mcdiaval.  —  Universities  were  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  instructors  were  mainly 
clergymen :  hence  the  terms  "rector"  and  "dean." 
Celibacy  was  generally  demanded  of  the  teachers. 
Palis,  where  the  theological  faculty  dates  from 
1213,  took  the  lead  in  tneology  and  philosophy; 
Bologna,  whose  law-faculty  dates  fiom  1158,  in 
canonical  and  civil  law.  The  bulls  of  Linocent 
III.  (of  1209  and  1213)  first  gave  the  Paris  univer- 
sity inde|ieiident  corporate  existence.  A  univer- 
sity comprised  four  "  nations,"  —  French,  Norman, 
Picard,  and  English,  —  according  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  scholars  in  democratic  Bologna,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  teachers  in  aristocratic  Paris. 
Gradually  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  medicine, 
canonical  law,  and  arts,  acquired  individual  cor- 
porate rights,  the  theological  latest  (about  1300). 
The  first  three  dominated  the  fourth,  because  it 
was  considered  preparatory  to  one  of  the  three. 
Each  nation  and  faculty  formed  a  little  corpora^ 
tion,  with  seal,  banner,  funds,  and  disciplinary 
institutions.  The  more  general  interests  were 
decided  by  a  general  council.  Every  four  years 
a  university  rector  was  chosen,  eveiy  month 
a  "national"  procmator.  The  popes  and  kings 
gave  the  universities  great  privileges,  —  independ- 
ent jurisdiction  over  the  students,  immunities, 
inviolability  of  their  property,  etc.  One  of  thfr 
most  important  was  the  right  to  confer  degrees, — 
bachelor  (in  theology,  at  first  after  eight,  but,  after 
the  fourteenth  century,  after  fourteen  years' 
study),  licentiate  (the  right  to  lecture),  and  in  the 
same  year  master. 

The  instruction  was  given  by  lectures  and  dis- 
putations. In  theology  the  subjects  were  Bible- 
texts  expounded,  with  the  help  of  glosses,  tropi- 
cally, analogically,  and  allegorically ;  and  the  Sen- 
tences of  Peter  Lombard.  The  students  attached 
themselves  to  their  respective  masters:  but  th« 
discipline  was  lax,  and  disturbances  frequent. 
(For  the  famous  Sorbonne,  which  excelled  all 
other  theological  schools,  and  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Paris  theological  faculty,  see  art.) 

The  dates  of  the  medijeval  German  univereities 
are,  Prague.  1348;  Vienna,  1305:  Heidelberg, 
1386;  Cologne,  1388;  Erfurt,  1393:  Leipzig,  1409; 
Rostock,  1419;  Greifswald,  1456;  Freiburg,  1457; 
Basel,  1460 ;  Ingolstadt,  1472 ;  Mayence  and 
Tiibingen,  1477;  AVittenberg,  1502;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  1506.  The  instruction  was  broad 
rather  than  deep;  novelties  were  shunned:  tra- 
dition ruled :  Paris  gave  laws  to  all  the  others. 
The  humanities  were  not  encouraged;  so  that 
although  in  Paris  there  was,  after  1514,  a  professor 
of  Greek,  he  complained  that  least  impulse  to  his 
department  was  given  by  the  university.  The 
universities  conspicuously  showed  their  hide- 
bound character.  Prague  opposed  AViclif  and 
Hus  ;  Paris  thundered  against  Luther  (1521) 
and  against  R.  Stephen's  edition  of  tiie  Bible 
(1545),  and  drove  him  from  the  city. 

[The  great  English  univei-sities  are  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  foiuided  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  Scotch  universities,  —  Edinburgh,  founded 
1582;  Glasgow,  1450;  St.  Andrews,  1411;  Aber- 
deen, 1494.] 

3.  The  Protestant  Universities  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. —  Only  in  theology  have  these  universities 
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substantially  altered,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  ecclesiastical  interests 
were  dominant.  Promotions  in  all  faculties  were, 
until  this  century,  held  in  churches.  The  head  of 
the  university  is  still  called  the  "  rector,"  invested 
with  princely  honors  and  the  "sceptre"  of  judi- 
cial autliority :  by  his  side  is  the  chancellor.  The 
faculty  of  arts  still  takes  the  lowest  position.  The 
governing  body  is  called  the  "senate."  Holders  of 
the  mucli  coveted  degree  of  doctor  of  theology 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century  styled  "your 
Excellency ; "  and  until  the  eighteenth  century  the 
degree  was  never  honorary,  but  always  after  "  a 
most  rigorous  examination."  It  once  cost  two 
hundred  thalers. 

The  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary professors  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  Prot- 
estant universities.  The  pay  of  the  teachers 
originally  came  from  the  Poi)e  and  bisliops,  but, 
in  Protestant  countries,  from  the  confiscated  con- 
vent property,  gifts  of  real  estate,  and  govern- 
ment subsidies.  Tlie  amount  received  was,  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  very  small ; 
and  a  great  amount  of  gratuitous  work  was 
required.  Thus  at  Rostock  the  professor  of 
theology  formerly  received  eighty  gulden,  and  the 
professor  of  medicine,  only  thirty.  The  salaries 
were,  however,  eked  out  by  the  patronage  of 
princes  in  return  for  dedications  of  books,  the 
fees  for  disputations  and  promotions,  and,  but 
seldom,  by  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Instruction  was  by  lectures  and  disputations, 
and  it  was  said  that  uy  the  latter  one  could  learn 
more  than  by  twenty  lectures.  The  profcs.sors,  in 
their  own  pecuniary  interest,  paid  more  attention 
to  their  private  than  to  their  public  lectures  and 
disputations.  Even  after  tlie  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  dictation  of  lectures  was  the  rule ;  and 
many  students  earned  their  living  by  revising  and 
improving  reports.  The  exclusive  language  of 
these  exercises  was  Latin,  until  Thoma.sius,  at 
Leipzig,  set  the  example,  quickly  followed,  how- 
ever, of  using  German.  Yet  Leipzig  was  among 
the  last  to  abandon  the  old  custom.  After  the 
Reformation  the  professors  married,  and  the  stu- 
dents began  to  take  rooms  in  the  city  generally. 
The  most  radical  departure  from  old  methods  and 
modes  of  life  was  made  in  this  cei'tury  when 
Berlin  University  was  founded  (1810). 

4.  The  Theuloijical  Animus  nnd  Injiuence  of  l^e 
Different  Lullieran  Universities.  —  The  Lutheran 
Church  counts  the  following  universities ;  Wit- 
tenberg, Erfurt  (since  1525),  Kostock  (since  1531j, 
Tiibingen  (since  15:!5),  Leipzig  (since  1539),  Greif.s- 
wald  (since  1515),  Koiiigsberg  (1511),  .Jena  (l.')5S), 
IIelmsta<lt  (l.J7(i),  .Mtdorf  (1.07«),  Gics.sen  (KidV), 
Rinteln  (1621),  .Stra-ssburg  (1(121),  Kiel  (KHi.')), 
Halle  (lOUl),  Gottingen  (1737),  Erlangen  (171:!), 
Berlin  (1810),  Bonn  (1817).  Tlie  (ierman  Re- 
formed Church  counts  the  fnlldwing  :  Heidelberg, 
(since  1559p,  Frankfort  (l.'jill),  Marburg  (1007), 
Duisbcrg  (1050).  The  Pru.ssian  universities,  how- 
ever, are  no  longer  exclusively  Lutheran,  but 
evangelical  or  united,  since  thi-  introduction  of 
the  union  of  the  two  confe.ssions  in  1817. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  humanism,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  and  biblical  character  of 
the  Reformation,  cffii-ted  great  changes,  not  only 
in  the  subjects  taught,  but  in  their  presentation. 
The  so-called  phi  lo.suphical  course  in  an  improved 
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form,  either  by  reading  Aristotle  in  Greek  or  in 
the  better  Latin  translation  of  Argj-ropolus  and 
others,  and  by  the  use  of  the  excellent  Melanch- 
thonian  text-books,  was  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  tlieological  study.  And,  in  this  course, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy,  history, 
geography,  and  jwetry  were  introduced.  The 
study  of  Greek  received  a  new  impetus  from 
Melanchthon's  grammar;  that  of  Hebrew,  from 
Munster's.  The  usual  time  given  to  these  studies 
was  from  three  to  five  years.  For  the  first  century 
of  Lutiieran  theology  the  .Scriptures  in  the  origi- 
nal languages  were  dogmatically  and  practically 
expounded.  The  chief  of  the  universities,  in 
numbers  and  authority,  was  Wittenberg.  The 
majority  of  German  churches  waited  for  it  to 
speak  the  final  word.  The  great  theological  ques- 
tion of  this  period  related  to  tlie  Form  of  Con- 
cord (1577). — Wittenberg  had  in  this  period  as 
many  as  three  thousand  students  at  once,  most  of 
them  in  theologj'. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  the  christological  controversy  between  Tubin- 
gen and  Giesseu  was  ended,  no  other  theological 
(juestion  arose.  The  Concord  theology  became 
triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  second  half  of 
the  century,  in  theology,  Wittenberg  still  main- 
tained its  position  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox 
conservatives  under  Calovius"  mighty  influence. 
But  the.se  theologians  were  opposed  by  the  Calix- 
tinians,  influenced  by  S]>ener's  pietism,  who  were 
dominant  at  Altdorf  and  Kcinigsberg,  and  repre- 
sented in  Kiel  and  .lena.  The  pietists  ruled  in 
Giessen. — The  jiriiicijial  universities  of  this  pe- 
riod were  Wittenberg  (twelve  hundred  students), 
Leipzig  (between  three  and  four  thousand,  most 
of  them  in  law),  and  Jena  (twentv-five  hundred). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Wittenberg  began 
to  wane,  and  Halle  (where  pietism  ruled)  and 
Jena  to  assert  their  authority.  But  if  the  expan- 
sive power  was  wanting  to  confessional  ortho- 
doxy, so  was  it  also,  after  1740,  to  pietism.  In 
Halle,  Bauingarten  started  a  new  phase  of  the 
theological  movement,  —  the  Wolffian.  The  doc- 
trines were  not  substantially  changed ;  but  they 
were  supported  by  logical  demonstration,  not  by 
appeal  to  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit.  The  result  of  this  dry  .scholasticism 
was  rationalism.  But  in  Halle,  Semler  lectured  ; 
and  his  historico-critical  studies  made  an  e]poch, 
and  put  the  university  at  the  head,  in  j>oiiit  of 
n,;mberof  theological  students.  These,  m  1780- 
90,  averaged  eight  hundred.  —  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  (Jottingen  exercised  the  most 
influence  upon  theologv-  Her  professors  were 
noted  for  a  certain  inoJerate  and  dry  orthodoxy, 
ea.sy -going  and  tolerant. 

5.  The  Jle/ormed  and  lioman-Calhotic  Universi- 
ties.—  These  were  few  in  nuniln^rs,  and  several 
were  disbanded  during  the  Thirty- Years'  War. 
Heidelberg,  after  its  destruction  in  1022.  was  re- 
stored as  a  Roman-Catholic  university  in  1029, 
but,  after  a  long  period  of  dec.idence,  was  made 
a  Protestant  university  in  I80;l,  and  the  Koinan- 
Catholic  faculty  removed  tt)  Freiburg.  Marburg, 
which  in  1024  fell  to  the  Lutherans,  w.is  in  lO.'ili 
restored  to  the  Reformed.  Herborn  wius  disM)lved 
in  1029.  Frankfort,  in  lC:t.'),  had  only  < theo- 
logical profe.s.sor.  Reformed  theology,  by  virtue 
of  its  practical  and  biblical  character,  did  not 
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PISS  throu<'h  pietism  to  rationalism,  on  the  con- 
Cy  N^gomuslv  opi>osed  the  latter,  Out  of  fear 
lest  the  Roman-Catholic  universities  would  not 
siitficientlv  instil  Tridentine  ideas  mto  their  stu- 
■  dents,  the  bishops  organized  theological  sennna- 
ries  Indeed,  their  fears  were  well  grounded ;  lor 
in  Vienna,  Freiburg,  and  Landshut,  Josephinisra 
ruled;  and  in  Bonn,  Breslau,  Freiburg,  Tnbmgen 
and  Giesseu,  the  Roman-Catholic  faculties  rivalled 
the  Protestant  in  scientific  theological  training^ 

Lit.  — ScHLOSSER  u.  Bercht:  Archw  Jur  Oe- 
schichte,  i.  225  sqq.,  233  sqq.,  essay  "  Leber  griech- 
ische  Uuivei-sitaten  zu  Juhan's  u.  TheodoMUS 
Zeit  •  ••  rW.  W.  Capes  :  L'niversily  Life  m  Ancient 
Athens,  tondon,  1ST7]  ;  Savigny  :  Romi^ches  Recht 
im  Millelalter,  iii.  232 ;  Rebitte :  GuitlaumeBude, 
Paris,  1846;  Bianco:  D.  UnU-ersiliU  Kiiln;KoPKK: 
Die  Grwulunn  der  Universitdt  Berlin,  Berlin,  lb4b; 
Tholuck:  AkaJemisches  Leben  d.  17.  Jahrhun- 
dcrls,  Halle,  185.3-54, 2  vols.  [Hubeb  :  English  I  ni- 
versities  (trans,  hv  F.  V,'.  Xewnian)  London.  1843, 
2  vols. ;  Grant  "  Story  of  the  rmvergily  oj  Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  2  vols. ;  J.  Conrap  :  German  I  niversi- 
/(><  Glast'ow,  1885;  Denifle:  A"e  Universildten  des 
Mittelalt^s,  Freiburg,  1885  ]  A.  THOli-CK. 

The  Theological  Faculties  of  the  Universities. 
I.  In  Ger.maxy  (18S3). 

Berlin. -Ordinary  Professors:  I.  A.  Corner  C. 
Semiscb,  F.  L.  Steiumeyer,  A.  Dilhnann,  B.  ^^  eiss, 
H  V  d  Goltz,  O.  Pfleiderer.  P.  Kleinert^  J.  Kaftan. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  F.  Piper,  H.  Messner^ 
H  L  Strack,  S.  Lommatzsch,  C.  Muller.  i-rivat- 
do'centcu:  Chr.  Platb,  W.  G.  A.  Runze. 

Boss. -Roman-Catholic  Facult y.-Orduiajy  Pro- 
fe^ors:  A.  -Menzel,  C.  A.  H.  Kellner,  F.  H.  Reusch, 
J  Lan.'en,  H.  Th.  Simar,  F.  Kaulen.  P»o«?s(an( 
Fac^hv.  -J.  P.  Lange,  W.  L.  Krafft,  W.  J- Mangold, 
A  H.  H.  Kamphausen,  Th.  Christlieb,  W.  Bender. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  C.  Benrath,  C.  Budde. 
Decent,  F.  Spitta.  ..„.    w 

BR.4.CXSBERG.  — (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  F. 
Hipler,  F.  Dittrich,  H.  Oswald,  H.  W  eiss,  J.  Mar- 

*^"bresi.au.  -  Roman-Catholic  Faculty  -  Ordina^v 
Professors:  J.  H.  FriedUeb,  F.-'^.Bninev.A.F. 
Probst,  H.  Limmer,  P.  F.  Seholz,  A.  Konig.  Do- 
^nten":  A.  Krawutz.ky.  M.  Sdralek  Protestant 
J^aci<;(v.  — Ordinarv  Professors:  J.  F.  Raebiger,  E. 
Meussf  F.  W.  Schultz,  G.  L.  Hahn,  H.  Weiugarten, 
Ch  H.  Schmidt.  Honorary  Professor,  D.  Erdmann. 
Extraordinary   Professor,   L.   Lemme.     Docent,   G. 

^°e"l1°vgen. -Ordinary  Professors:  F.H. R  Frank, 
G.  V.  Zezscbwitz,  P.  A.  Kobler,  T.  Zabn,  T.  H.  F. 
Kolde,  A.  Hauck,  F.  A.  E.  Sieffert.  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor, A.  Ebrard.    Doceut,  W.  Lotz. 

Tre.bubg-.m-Breisgau.-(R.C..)  .  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessors:  A.  Maier,  A.  Stolz,  J.  Konig,  F.  W  orter,  F. 
Kiissing.  F.  J.  Sentis,  F.  X.  Kraus.    Docenten:  C. 

■^"GfEs'^EN.  — Ordinarv  Professors  :  B.  Stade,  F.  Kat- 
tenbuscli,  E.  Schiirer,  A.  Harnack,  J.  Gottscbick. 

GoTTii<;EX.  -  Ordinary  Professors:  A.  ^i|singer, 
J.  Wagenmann,  A.  Bit.sohl,  H.  F.  Renter,  H.  Schultz, 
K.    Knoke.      Extraordinary   Professors:    G.   l^.   A. 

Liineniann,  B.  Duhm.  

Greikswalu.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  W.  Hanne, 
O.  Zockler,  H.  Lremtr,  C.  Bredenkamp.  Extraordi- 
narv  Professor,  F.  Giesebrecht.  .,      t       v.-      n 

BLvlle.- Ordiuarv  Professors:  J.  Jacobi,  C. 
Schlottniann,  J.  Kiistlin.  W.  Beyschlag,  E.  Riehm, 
H  Herin"  M  KiihUr.  E.xtraordiuary  Professors: 
g"  KrameT.  C.  Tscbackert.     Docent,  H.  Franke. 

HEiDF.LBEK.-..-Or,linary  Professors:  O- Schenkel^ 
W  Gass  \  MiTX,  C.  Holsten,  A.  Hansratb,  H.  Bas- 
seraann. "  Extraordinary  Professor,  J.  J.  Kneucker. 
Docent,  Schellenberg. 

Jksa.  — Ordinary  Professors:  C.  A.  Base.  R.  A. 
Lipsias,  C.  Siegfried,  R.  Seyerleu.    Honorary  Ordi- 


narv  Professors:  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Extraordinary  Professor,  B.  Pucjer.  Docent,  P.  W. 
Schraiedel.  ,-,     t  ■  j  a 

Kiel  —  Ordinarv  Professors:  C.  Ludemann,  A. 
Klostermann,  F.  Xitzsch,  W.  Moeller,  E.  Haupt, 
H  H  Wendt.  Extraordinary  Professor,  H.  Lude- 
mknn.     Docent,  F.  Baethgen.  t    r-    ^^ 

Kovigsberg.  — Ordinarv  Professors:  J.  G.  Som- 
mer,  E.  W.  Erbkam.  H.  J.  M.  Voigt,  R.  F.  Grau, 

J   C   H.  Jacobv.     Extraordinary  Professor,  A.  U.  t. 

klopper.    Docent,  C.  F.  Zimmer.     ^   ^    ,    „  .     . 
Leipzig.  -Ordinary  Professors:  K.  FA.  Kahnis, 

Ch.  E.  Luthardt,  G.  V.  Lechler,  Franz  Dehtzsch.G. 

A   Fricke,  G.  Baur,  R.  H.  Hofmann,  Wold.  Schmidt. 

Honorarv   Ordinary    Professor,    H.    G.    Holemann. 

Docentei:    H.  Guthe,  V.   Ryssel,  F.  L.  Komg,  V. 

Scbultze,  F.  Loots,  P.  Ewald.  t:.    t,     i,^    o 

Marburg. -Ordinary  Professors:   E.  Ranke,  G. 

Heinrici,  Th.  Brieger.  W.  Herrmann,  ■«  .  W.  Baudis- 

sin,  E.  Acbelis.    Docenten:  G.  E.  C.  Kessler,  C.  H. 

^"Mt-xicH.  -  (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  J.  I.  v. 
DoUinger,  A.  Schmid,  P.  Schegg.  J.  S.lbernagel,  J. 
Wirthmuller,  J.  Bach,  J.  Sohonfelder,  Andr.  Schmid. 
Docenten:  O.  Bardenhewer,  L.  Atzberger. 

MCn*ter  -(B.C.)  Ordinarv  Professors:  A.  iJis- 
ping,  J.  Schwane,  J.  Hartmann.  Extraordinary 
Professor,  B.  Schaefer.    Docenten:  B.  Fechtrnp,  J. 

^^RffsTOOK.  —  Ordinarv  Professors:  J.  Bachmann, 
A.  W.  Dieokhoff,  L.  Schultze,  K.  F.  Nosgen. 

Stbassbibg.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  E.  ^^  .  *-. 
Reuss,  C.  Schmidt,  E.  Cunitz,  A.  E.  Krauss,  H. 
Holtzmann,  R.  Zopffel,  A.  Kayser,  >\  .  G.  Nowack. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  P.  Lobstein   E.  Luc'US; 

r VBISGES.  —  Protestant  /"ac!! ?(;/.- Ordinary  Pro- 
fessors- C.  H.  V.  Weizsacker,  A.  Weiss,  P.  Buder, 
R  Kubel,  E.  Kautzsch.    Repetent,  Volter.    Roman- 

g;''#'VS;i.°i'rHure^ntrnn'r/xT-^; 
^•^^.^^RZ%?Kr-iTRC.)  ordinary Professox^.FHet- 
linger,  A.  Seholz,  J.  Grimm,  J.  >>irschl,  H.  Kihn. 
Extraordinary  Professor,  F.  A.  Gopfert.  Docent, 
I.  Stahl. 


IL  —  In  Switzerland  :  — 

B^SEL.-  Ordinary  Professors:  C.  F.  Riggenbach, 
F  Overheck,  R.  Stahelin,  P.  W.  Schmidt,  LStock- 
mever,  R.  Sinend,  K.  v.  Orelli.  Docenten:  P.  Bohrin- 
ger,  K.  Marti,  B.  Riggenbach,  F.  Reman,  G.  Schnerd- 

"^^Bsks.- Protestant  Faculty.- Ordmary  Professot^: 
E  Muiler,  F.  Xippold,  S.  Oettli,  E.  Lan^hans,  R. 
Steck  Honorarv  Professors:  G.  Studer,  R.'Ruetschi. 
Docenten:  A.  Schlatter,  R. Ruetschu  ^-'""'J.-'^"^'^' 
i-flr»;(v.-  Ordinary  Professors:  E.  Herzog.  F.  H  rsch- 
waider   Ph.  Woker,  E.  Michaud,  A.  M.  Hurtault. 

zt^i'cH  -Ordinary  Professors:  A.  Schwe^zer,  p.  F. 
Fritzsche,  A.  E.  Biedermann,  G.  Volkmar.H.  Sterner, 
H  Kesseiring.  Docenten:  C.  Egli,  M.  Heidenheun, 
E.  Egli. 

In  each  of  three  cantons  of  French  Switzerland, 
Geneva.  Vaud  (at  Lausanne),  and  Xeuchatel, 
there  are  two  theological  seminaries, -- one  be- 
longing to  the  State  Church,  and  the  other  to  the 
Free  cliiu-ch  of  the  canton. 

III. — In  Russia:  — 

DoRPAT.- Ordinary  Professors:  A.  J-  Oe"ingen, 
E  W  Volck,F.Miihlau,F.Hoerschelmann.  Extraor- 
dinary Professor,  G.  N.  Bonwetsch. 

IV. —Ln  Austria:  — 

Cbacow.-(R.C.)  Ordinary  professors:  JDrozdi|- 
wicz,  J.  Czerlunczakiewicz.  J.  Pelczar,  S.  Spis,  b. 
Tenkiewicz,  Chotkowskn^  Extraordinary  Professor, 
St  Pawlicki.  Docent,  W.  Cholewinski. 
^'czKBNOwiTZ.  -(?reet-Onen(o(  Th^^'^'fiTo^ 
-Ordinarv  Professors:  B.  Mitrofanowicz,  E.  Popo^ 
wiez.  1.  v."  Onciul,  B.  v.  Repta,  C.  Popowicz.  Sup- 
plementary Professor.  E.  Wojucki.  Docent,  J.  Stefa- 
uelli. 
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Graz.  —  (R.C.)  Onlinary  Professors:  M.  J.  .Schla- 
giT,  K.  Ktinder.  F.  Stanonik.  R.  v.  Soberer,  L.  Schus- 
ter. F.  Fraidl.O.  Scbuiid.  Supplementarv  Professor, 
J.  WCriii. 

Is.vsuKicK.  — (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  A. 
Tiizcr,  H.  Hurler,  J.  Juiigiuanii,  E.  Jung,  N.  Niles, 
F  Steiitrup.  H.  Grisar,  G.  Bickell.  Kxlraordinary 
Professor,  J.  E.  Wicser.  Docenteu:  M.  Limljourg, 
J.  Kiedcrlack. 

Lk.mukiiu.  —  (R.C)  Oriliniiry  Professors:  Delkie- 
wicz,  F.  S.  Kostek,  A.  Filarski,  CI.  Sarnieki,  J. 
Watzka,  L  Kloss,  ,T.  Mazurkiewicz.  Extraordinary 
Professor,  M.  Paliwoda.  Doecnten:  J.  Wieliczko, 
L.  Ollcnder. 

PitAci'E.  —  (R.C.)  Ordinarv  Professors:  E.Peter, 
A.  lU-inwartli,  CI.  Horovy,  J.  Scliindler,  K.  F.  Sniolik, 
A  Roliliu};,  \V  Friud,  .1.  Sprinzi,  I,.  Schuecdorfer. 
Doc.-nti-n:  F.  Krusl,  F.  Blanda.  K.  Ellil. 

ViEN.NA.  — (R.C.)  Ordinarv  Profi'ssors:  F.  Laurin, 
A.  Wappler,  C.  Krucki,  H.  Zsiliokke,  M.  Bauer,  A. 
Rieker,  F.  Piilzl,  W.  Neumann.  Honorary  Ordinary 
Professor,  C.  Werner.  Extraordinary  Professor,  J. 
Si-lineider.  Docenten:  Chr.  ScliulleV,  L.  Milliner. 
Pioteslunt  Fnciiltii.  —  Orilinarv  Professors:  G.  G.  Ros- 
koff,  .1.  C.  Th.  v.  Otto,  C.  A.'Vogel,  J.  M.  Seberiny, 
E.  Kibl,  G.  W.  Frank. 
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UNIVERSITY    IN     AMERICA.       Educational 

terms  are  so  iimeli  confused  in  tlie  United  States, 
that  at  one  time  we  hear  it  said  tliat  there  are  "no 
American  universities;"  at  another,  tliat  there 
are  .^o  many  a.s  to  bo  ridiculous.  The  difference 
is  between  the  real  ami  tlie  iiuminal.  By  name, 
the  printed  lists  record  many  scores  of  institutions 
which  call  themselves  universities:  in/«c(,  there  is 
not  one  .score  which  a  jury  of  American  scholars 
would  Jicknowled^'e  to  be  worthy  of  this  designa- 
tion, and  a  still  smaller  number  which  would  be 
called  universities  according  to  the  English  or  the 
German  standard.  The  confusion  is  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
A  seminary  which  would  be  res])ectable  under  a 
modest  name  seems  pretentious  under  a  lofty 
title:  worse  than  this,  the  proper  object  of  a 
college  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  and  the 
legitimate  office  of  a  university  wliolly  lost  sight 
of.  A  study  of  European  universities  will  show, 
that,  with  many  differences  in  their  formal  or- 
ganization, they  have  generally,  for  a  long  time 
past,  adhered  to  certain  fixed  principles. 

1.  They  liave  furnished  liberal  education  in  the 
most  advanced  branches  of  knowledge,  —  usually 
in  law,  medicine,  and  tluology,  —  ami  also  in  the 
various  studies  which  are  called  philosophy,  in- 
cluding mathematics,  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  the  historical  and  moral  science.s,  and 
philology ;  and  this  instruction  has  been  given  to 
young  men  who  have  been  fitted  for  it  by  long- 
continued  training  in  subordinate  colleges,  gym- 
nasia, and  ti/cc'es. 

2.  They  have  encouraged  scholars  of  excep- 
tional powers  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time,  while  engaged  as  teachers,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge  by  researches  in 
libraries  and  in  laboratories,  and  to  the  publica- 
tion of  their  results  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

3.  They  have  retained  the  right  to  bestow  aca- 
demic degree.s,  and  have  bestowed  these-  honors 
with  rigid  restrictions;  so  that  the  public  may 
have  some  assurance  of  the  intellectual  ability  of 
j'oung  men  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
80  that  young  students  may  be  encouraged  in  their 
most  advanced  intellectual  work  by  the  approba- 
tion of  an  incorporated  society  of  scholars. 

4.  They  have  uuilt  up,  by  their  direct  and  indi- 
rect agencies,  libraries,  mu.senms,  ob.servatories, 
laboratories,  and  other  costly  agencies  for  increas- 
ing and  ju-rpetuating  knowledge. 

.Judged  by  the.se  high  standards,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  can 
be  called  complete  universities;  but  there  are  some 
strong,  well-planned,  and  prosperous  foundations, 
which  are  full  of  promise,  and  which  are  likely, 
within  the  next  few  years,  t<>  be  develo|K'd  into 
universities  differing  "from  the  Engli.sh,  the  Ger- 
man, the  French,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Italian  type, 
but  having  di.stinctivc  Ainoriean  characteristics. 
Among  their  |>eculiarities  will  doublle.ss  Ik-  a 
readiness  to  study  the  exiierience  of  all  other 
countries,  and  to  "apply  the  le.s.sons  thus  learned 
to  the  peculiar  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  Unileil  States.  These  American 
universities  will  iliffer  from  one  another  as  the 
reiiuirement.s  anil  the  hi.story  of  different  parte 
of  the  CDuntry  differ.  Generous  pecuniary  gifts 
have  already  been  made  for  university  pur|>oses 
in  distinction  from  collegiate,  and  other  large  en- 
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dowments  are  known  to  be  forthcoming.  Before 
1900,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the  youth  who  are 
now  in  their  cradle.s  are  ready  to  graduate,  tliere 
will  be  several  institutions  worthy  to  be  called 
universities,  and  to  be  compared  with  like  foun- 
dations in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  —  prob- 
ably one  in  or  near  each  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
greiit  cities  of  the  countrj',  and  a  few  others  de- 
veloped in  tlie  older  States  from  the  present  colle- 
giate foundations,  and,  in  the  newer,  established 
by  legislative  aid  or  private  munificence. 

The  older  colleges,  originally  organized  on  the 
type  of  English  colleges,  began  early  in  this  cen- 
tury to  unfold  into  universities.  Thus  Harvard, 
in  addition  to  its  college,  has  now  its  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology',  its  museum  of  com- 
parative zoologj',  its  botanic  garden,  its  astro- 
nomical observatory,  its  scientific  school,  its 
agricultural  school,  its  dental  school.  Yale  has, 
besides  its  college,  its  schools  of  science,  law, 
medicine,  theology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  its 
astronomical  observatory.  Columbia  has  its 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  mines  in  addition 
to  its  college.  A  like  development,  if  not  as 
wide,  may  be  seen  in  several  others  of  the  older 
foundations. 

Another  promising  g^oup  of  vmiversities  in- 
cludes those  which  have  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  State  governments,  largely  main- 
tained by  public  appropriations.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  initiated  by  Jefferson,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  this  class,  and  has  always  borne 
the  marks  of  freedom  and  individuality  which 
he  impressed  upon  it.  The  States  of  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  fol- 
lowed, to  some  extent,  the  lead  of  Virginia. 
Jlichigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and 
other  Western  States,  have  likewise  initiated 
strong  foundations. 

Within  a  few  years  a  third  variety  of  univer- 
sity foundations  has  sprung  up,  the  result  of 
private  gifts,  —  as  at  Boston,  Ithaca,  Baltimore, 
and  Xew  Orleans,  —  free  from  historic  traditions 
and  from  governmental  superintendence.  These 
three  varieties  of  organization  are  not  imlikely  to 
present  perpetually  three  types,  —  the  collegiate 
university,  tlie  state  university,  and  the  independ- 
ent university. 

There  is  a  fourth  form  of  university  organiza- 
tion, that  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  which  has  the 
distinctive  function,  that,  without  giving  instruc- 
tion from  its  own  forces,  it  has  a  sort  of  advisory 
and  even  supervisory  charge  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  organize  universities  should  be 
these,  —  broad  and  comprehensive  arrangements 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
education  of  superior  minds;  ample  funds,  free 
as  possible  from  petty  restrictions ;  a  careful 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  American  society, 
especially  to  the  schools  and  colleges  already 
established.  If  the  universities  could  recover  the 
exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees,  it  would  be  a 
great  gain.  D.  C.  GiLM.VJr. 

UPHAM,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D.,  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Deerfield.  X.II.,  Jan.  30,  1799; 
d.  in  Xew-York  City,  April  2.  1872.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  ISIS,  and  at 
Andover  Seminary,  1821;  taught  Hebrew,  1821- 


23;  and  from  1825  to  1S67  was  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  woiks  may 
be  mentioned  Elemenls  of  Menial  Philosopht/.  1839, 
2  vols,  (abridged  ed.,  1864);  Outlines  of  Disordered 
Menial  Action,  1840  ;  Ratio  disciplince,  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Congregational  Churches  Examined, 
Portland,  1844;  Life  of  Madame  Guyon,  New  York, 
1847  ;  Life  of  Faith,  1848;  Principles  of  the  inte- 
rior, or  Hidden  Life,  1848;  Treatise  on  the  Will, 
1850;  Divine  Union,  Boston,  1851;  Religious  Max- 
ims, Philadelphia,  1854 ;  Method  of  Prayer,  1859  ; 
The  Absolute  Religion,  1872. 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES,  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  xv.  7 ;  Xeh.  ix.  7). 
Schrader  thus  writes  respecting  it:  "In  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Babylonian  Chaldea,  west  of  the 
Euphiates,  from  unknown  times  there  existed  a 
very  famous  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
goddess  Sin,  called  Uru  upon  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  to-day  represented"  by  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir.  It  is  certainl)-  natural  to  iden- 
tify this  Uru  with  the  Ur  of  Abraham's  ancestry. 
And  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  considering 
that  (1)  the  name  Abram  in  the  pronunciation 
Aburamu  is  Assyrian-Babylonian ;  (2)  Ur,  whence 
Abraham  emigrated,  and  Harau,  where  he  rested, 
were  alike  seats  of  the  worship  of  Sin.  the  moon- 
goddess  ;  (3)  the  West  Semites  and  the  Hebrews 
also  had  the  same  religious  ideas  and  traditions 
as  the  Babylonians;  (4)  Hebrew  poetry  in  its 
parallelism  and  methods  resembles  Babylonian 
poetrv."  Cf.  RiEHM  ;  Handworlerbuch  d.  bib.  Alt., 
pp.  1TO2,  1703. 

URBAN  is  the  name  of  eight  popes.  —  Urban  I. 
(223-230),  a  native  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  imder  Alexander  Severus.  and 
is  commemorated  on  Mav  25.  —  Urban  II.  (lOSS- 
Juue  29,  1099).  He  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Mame,  studied  at  Rbeims,  entered  the  monastery 
of  Clug^y,  and  was  by  Gregory  VII.  called  to 
Rome,  and  in  1084  sent  as  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  After  the  death  of  Victor  III.  he 
•was  elected  Pope  by  the  Gregorian  party;  and,  at 
a  council  in  Rome  (1089),  he  excommunicated 
both  Henry  IV.  and  Clement  III.  Expelled  from 
Rome  in  1091  by  the  emperor  and  the  antipope. 
he  fled  to  Count  Roger  of  Benevent ;  but  the  re- 
bellion of  Conrad  against  his  father  enabled  liim 
to  return  to  Rome  in  1093,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  he  vindicated  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  his  position  with  uninterrupted  success.  The 
greatest  event  in  his  life  was  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (1095),  where  his  speech  to  the  nmltitude 
became  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  first  cru- 
sade. His  lettei-s  and  a  life  of  him  are  found  in 
Mansi:  Cone.  Coll.,  vol.  20;  [M.  F.  Stukk:  ^ur 
Biographie  des  Papsles  Urhan's  II.,  Halle,  1883]. — 
Urban  III.  (118.5-Oct.  19, 1187).  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  made  archbishop  there  by  Lucius 
HI.  His  whole  policy  was  dictated  by  one  single 
motive,  —  his  hatred  to  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa ;  but  all  his  rash  undertakings  against 
him  were  foiled.  See  Gesta  Trevirorum.  ed.  W vtten- 
bach  and  MuUer,  Treves.  1836,  vol.  i.  —  Urban  IV. 
(1261-Oct.  2,  1264).  He  was  a  native  of  Troyes, 
studied  in  Paris,  was  made  bishop  of  Liege,  went 
as  Papal  legate  to  Germany,  and  was  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  great 
aim  of  his  policy  was  to  overthrow  ilanfred  of 
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Sicily.  He  siimmoned  him  to  Rome ;  and,  when 
-Manfred  lef  ii^^i'd  to  apiwar,  the  Pope  gave  his  land 
to  Charles  of  .\iijou.  But  JIanfred  expelled  the 
l'oi>e  from  Home,  and  Urban  died  on  the  flight. 
His  bulls  and  letters  are  found  in  Maxsi  :  Cone.  I 
Cull.,  vol.  -J^.  — Urban  V.  (Oct.  28,  13a2-Xov.  13, 1 
1370).  He  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Menda; 
became  abbot  of  .Vuxerre  in  1353,  and  of  St.  Vic- 
tor in  1358 ;  taught  canon  law  at  Montpellier, 
Avignon,  Toulouse,  and  Paris ;  and  was  sent  as 
Papal  legate  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  was  the 
last  pope  who  resided  at  .\vignon.  In  1307  he 
determined  to  return  to  Rome,  and  on  Oct.  IG 
he  entered  the  city ;  but  he  left  it  again  in  .Sei> 
tember,  137(».  and  died  at  Avignon.  The  con- 
fusion of  Italian  politics  he  could  not  master. 
Bernabo  Visconte,  who  seized  several  cities  be- 
longing to  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  excom- 
municated ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to 
pay  him  half  a  million  of  gold  guldens  in  order 
to  have  the  cities  restored.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Magna.v  (1802),  Albanes  (1872),  and 
CnABBox.NEL  (1S72).  See  also  Maxsi:  Cone. 
Coll.,  vol.  20.  —  Urban  VI.  (April  8, 1378-Oct.  15, 
13S9).  He  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  arch- 
bishop of  Bari,  when,  after  the  death  of  Grego- 
ry XL,  he  was  elected  pope.  But  his  arrogance 
and  ari)itrariness  very  soon  lirought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  cardinals,  a  party  of  whom  repaired 
to  .\nagni,  declared  the  election  of  Urban  invalid, 
and  chose  Clement  VII.  pope :  thus  the  great 
schism  began.  Clement  VII.  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  .\vignon  ;  wliile  Urban  succeeded  in  vin- 
dicating himself  in  Rome,  supported  by  Catherine 
of  Siena  and  Catherine  of  Sweden,  and  recognized 
by  England,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Poland.  He 
espou.sed  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  against 
Jonanna  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  fell  out  with 
Charles,  too,  was  besieged  by  him  in  Nocera,  and 
barely  escajx'd  (13S5),  first  to'Sicily,  then  to  Genoa. 
After  the  death  of  (Jharles  he  tried  to  take  pos- 
session of  .Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief;  but  his  soldiers 
abandoned  him  in  Perugia  (1388),  and  he  had  to 
give  up  the  scheme.  .See  Maxsi:  Cone.  Coll., 
vol.  20.  — Urban  VII.  (Sept.  15-27,  I'M))  died  be- 
fore he  was  con.sccrated.  —  Urban  VIII.  (.Vug.  0, 
1023-.Iuly  2!>,  10  JI).  He  was  a  native  of  l-'lorence; 
studied  in  Rome  and  Bologna,  under  the  Jesuits; 
entered  llie  service  of  the  curia,  and  was  made 
archbishop  of  Nazareth  in  1001,  and  sent  as  apos- 
tolical nuncio  to  France.  In  his  jjolicy  he  was  an 
Italian  prince,  natlier  than  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  He  sui)ported  Richelieu  and 
France  again.Ht  Austria  and  .Spain,  and  was  thus 
indirectly  in  alliance  witli  the  Protestants.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  com|ilained  bitterly,  and 
even  the  cardinals  thought  of  convening  a  coun- 
cil against  him.  He  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  Philij)  of  Neri,  and  Iwatified  Francis  Borgia, 
Andreas    Avellino,    and   others.       His    i>t)enis  — 

f>araphniSi!S  of  psalms  in  metres  of  Horace,  and 
ivmns  to  the  Virgin  —  appeari'd  at  Antwerp, 
1(131,  and  Paris,  1012.  He  is  also  th..  author  of 
those  epigrams  which  a]i|ieari'd  in  ItoTnc  in  1013, 
with  commentaries  by  Dormalius.  [Urban  VIIL, 
■while  Cardinal  .Mafl'eo  Barberini,  wii-s  ii  friend 
and  admirer  of  (ialih'o;  and,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  ]iontifical  throne,  \tv.  continui  d  to  show  tin? 
astronomer  marked  favor,  who,  in  turn,  dedicated 
to  the  new  Poi>e  (October,  1023)  his  SiKjijiulon,  a 


polemical  treati.se  ui>on  comets,  directed  against 
the  .lesuit  astronomer  in  Rome.  In  .January,  1032, 
Galileo  issued  his  Dlalogo  itei  ihie  Ma.'i.tiini  Sislemi 
del  inundo,  repeating  the  •'  heresies  "  of  the  Coper- 
nican  philosophy,  which  in  1016  he  had  promised 
not  to  do;  and  in  October,  1032,  Urban,  in  indig- 
nation at  Galileo's  supposed  ingratitude  and  in- 
suliordination,  summoned  him  peremptorily  to 
Rome,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  treated,  however,  with  great  leniency, 
kept  only  a  few  days  in  captivitv,  and  at  last  suf- 
fered to  depart  unharmed,  after  lie  had  renounced 
his  "heresy"  .June  22,  1033.  L'rban  never  signed 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  See  GnisAR : 
O'alileisludien,  Regensburg,  1882;  Inquisition,  p. 
1100.]  A  life  of  Urban  {Gcsta  L'rlmni)  appeared 
at  Antwerp,  1037.  See  Ranke  :  Die  rmnischen 
Pabsle.  Berlin.  l^iS  (vol.  iii.).        -NKIMX'KER. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (D-pi^l  D-)?N;  LXX., 
d7i?Mau:  Kol  u'/j/Otia  ^cotmnand  and  irulli']  ;  Vulgate, 
doclrina  et  i-eritas)  are  mentioned  first  in  Kxod. 
xxviii.  30,  in  connection  with  the  "brea.stplate"  of 
the  high  priest,  and  in  a  manner  to  imply  that 
they  were  sensible  objects,  at  least  two  in  num- 
ber, which  were  put  into  the  "  breastplate,"  which 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  bag.  This  is  all  we  know 
about  them.  They  were  used  as  a  sort  of  divine 
oracle,  probably  with  certain  traditional  ceremo- 
nies :  .sometimes  no  answer  could  be  obtained 
from  them  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  0).  See  art.  "  Licht 
u.  Itrclit."  ill  IiIeii.m's  Ilandwiirterbuch  d.  bib.  All., 
pp.  !lll-!)l.S. 

URLSPERGER,  Johann  August,  fouuder  of  the 
German  Christian  A.ssociation  {Deutsche  Christen- 
thumxijesellsehafl)  ;  was  b.  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  25, 
1728;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Dec.  1,  1800.  After  study- 
ing at  Halle,  he  became  pastor  at  Augsburg,  where 
he  retained  his  official  position  till  1770.  lie 
was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  faith  in  an  age 
of  neologv  and  deism,  and  wrote  several  works. 
The  chief  labor  of  his  life  was  the  organization, 
after  many  discouragements,  of  iin  association  of 
Christians  for  the  promotion  of  "  pure  godliness," 
at  Basel,  which  has  continued  to  this  day  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  blessing,  and  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  Ba.sel  Bible  (180-1)  and  Mission- 
ary (l.SlO)  societies.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  saddened  by  disappointments,  and  spent  in 
restless  travels. 

URSICINUS,  .-Kntipope;  was  cho.sen  pope  bij- a 
minority  of  the  Roman  clergj-  in  300,  the  majority 
having  declared  in  favor  of  Damasus.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  division  among  the 
clergy,  he  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  went  to 
Cologne.  Returning  to  Italy  in  3.S1,  his  appear- 
ance was  again  the  occasion  of  violent  coniino- 
tioMs,  until  111-  was  finally  banished  from  Italy  by 
the  Council  of  .\quileja.  NKIDKCKEU. 

URSINUS,  Zacharias,  wa.s  h.  at  Breslau,  .July 
18,  1.531;  (1.  at  Neu.stadt-on-the-IIardt,  March  0. 
1583.  Descended  from  poor  parents,  lie  Wiw 
forced  to  rely  for  his  education  upon  friends  and 
his  own  efforts.  He  inatricuhiled  at  Wilti'nbeix' 
University  in  15,50,  and  renmineil  there  till  155/, 
being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mi'lanchthon. 
.\t  the  latter's  invitation  he  w!is  pn-sent  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  whence  he  went  to  (iehi'va  (where 
he  met  Calvin),  and  to  I'aris,  where  he  pursued 
till-  study  of  Hebrew  under  .lean  .Merci.r.  In 
1558  he  accepted  a  professorship  iu  the  Elizabeth 
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school  at  Breslau.  The  sacramental  controversy 
reaching  that  city,  he  published  Theses  de  Sacra- 
menlis.  de  Baplisnto  tt  de  Cotna  Domini  (_•'  Theses 
on  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
)iHr " ).  in  which  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
Calvin  and  Alelauchthon.  The  opposition  these 
views  aroused  was  the  occasion  of  his  learing 
Breslau  i  and,  as  Jlelanchthon  had  died,  he  went 
to  Zurich,  where  he  found  a  friend  and  teacher 
ill  Peter  Mart_\T.  In  1561  he  accepted  a  call  to 
lleidelberijas  professor  in  the  Colleyium  Sapientice. 
In  .Septeniber,  1562,  he  began  his  lectures  on  the- 
ologv',  which  he  continued  till  Feb.  10,  156S.  In 
1563  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  sermon  on 
the  Catechism  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  was 
called  in  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
church  discipline  of  the  Palatinate,  of  which  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (see  art.)  forms  a  part. 
In  connection  with  Olewanus,  he  made  the  pre- 
liminary draughts  of  the  latter ;  and  upon  him 
principally  devolved  its  defence.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  two  works  in  defence  of  the 
Catechism  which  appeared  in  1564,  —  Verant- 
icortuny  wider  die  vngegrUndlen  aujflagen  end  ver- 
kerunyen  mil  tcelchen  der  Ctitechisiuus  Chisllicher 
iehre,  zu  Heidelberg  im  Jar  MDLXIII.  aussganyen, 
von  ellichen  vnhillic/ier  iveise  heschweret  isl,  and 
Antwort  auff  etlicher  Theologen  Censur  vber  die  am 
rand  dess  Heidelberg  Catechism  auss  heiliger  Schrijl 
angezogene  Zeugnusse.  The  same  year  he  issued 
two  works  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  —  Antwort  vnd 
Gegenfrag  aujf  sechs  frayen  von  dess  Herrn  Nacht- 
mal,  and  Griindlicher  Bericht  von  heiliyem  Abend- 
mahl,  etc.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
elector,  Frederick  III.,  and  was  constantly  called 
in  to  defend  him  against  theological  opponents. 
But,  like  Melanchthon,  he  shunned  controversy. 
Broken  down  in  health,  he  was  relieved  of  his 
theological  professorship,  and  Zanchius  made  his 
successor  (1568).  The  apostasy  of  Sylvanus, 
Neuser,  and  others,  from  Calvinism,  and  their  re- 
jection of  the  Trinity  and  divinity  of  Christ,  were 
hailed  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  proof  that  Calvinism 
led  to  fatalism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  called 
forth  a  work  on  these  subjects  from  Ursinus'  j 
pen, — Bekenntnusa  der  Theoioyen  vnd  Kirchendie- 
iier  zu  Heijdelberg  von  den  einigen  waren  Gotl  in 
dreyen  Personen,  den  zivoen  JS'aturen  inn  der  einigen 
J'erson  Christi,  etc.  (157-1). 

In  1576  Ludwig  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and 
completely  overthrew  the  Reformed  governmeut 
of  his  father.  [More  than  six  hundred  preachers 
and  teachers  lost  their  places  on  accoimt  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformed  faith.]  The  Colle- 
yium Sapienliie  was  abolished  the  year  following, 
and  Ursinus  left  without  a  position,  in  spite  of 
the  request  of  Frederick  III.,  before  his  death,  to 
his  son,  that  he  should  be  retained.  In  1578  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Collegium  iltustre  Casi- 
mirianuin  at  Xeustadt-on-the-IIardt  [which  formed 
a  part  of  the  domain  of  Frederick's  second  son, 
John  Casimir].  In  1577  he  was  appointed  by 
the  synod  of  Frankfurt  to  unite  with  Zaucliius 
in  drawing  up  a  confession  for  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe,  but  he  declined.  In  1581 
he  published,  in  the  name  of  the  theologians  of 
Xeustadt,  a  forcible  criticism  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (Admonilio  Christiana  de  libra  Concordia:). 
Ursinus  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  Calvinist,  but  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  himiau  leader,  saying  at 


the  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn,  "  We  are  not  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Luther,  or  Zwingli,  or  of  anv  other, 
but  of  Christ  alone."  He  fully  accepted  t"he  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  and  taught  his  pupils  to 
regard  it  as  the  pillar  of  their  Christian  faith  and 
life.    See  Heidelbekg  C.^tkcuism,  Oi.evi.\nds. 

Lit.  —  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ur- 
sinus was  edited  by  Quirinus  Renter  in  1612,  3 
vols.  His  Life  has  been  treated  by  Sudhokk  : 
C  Olevianus  und  Zacharias  Ursinus,  Elberfeld, 
1857 ;  GiLLKT :  Crato  von  Crajf'lheim,  Frankfort, 
1860.  [There  is  an  English  translation,  by  H. 
Parrie,  of  his  Sumine  of  Christian  Religion,  Loud., 
1587,  and  another  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Williard,  Co- 
lumbus, ().,  1S51  (now  published  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  Board  of  Publication,  New  York), 
under  the  title  Commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. See  also  HuxDESiiAGEx:  Ursinus,  in  Lives 
of'  the  Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal,  1879 ; 
Xevix's  historical  preface  to  WLlliard's  edition, 
mentioned  above,  translated  into  German,  with 
additions  by  P.  Schakf  in  his  Kirchenfreund,  if. 
(1851),  pp.  "335-356.]  gillet. 

URSULA,  a  .saint  of  the  Roman-Catholjc 
Church.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  cimrcb 
of  Cologne,  contained  in  Sigebert  von  Gemblouio' 
Chron.  ad  an.  453,  Ilagen's  lieimchronik  (about 
1275),  the  Cronicu  van  der  hiUigen  Stat  van  Coellyn 
(about  1495),  the  Legenda  aurea,  or  Lombardi^a 
hystoria  (Strassburg,  1496).  Ursula  was  the  on'/ 
daughter  of  the  Christian  king,  Deonotus,  or  IHog- 
netus,  of  Britain.  Sought  in  marriage  by  the 
heathen  prince  Holofernes,  she  put  off  the  mar- 
riage for  three  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  started 
on  a  pilgrimage,  with  ten  close  companions  and 
eleven  thousand  other  virgins.  They  crossed  the 
sea  to  Tila,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  went  up  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  thence  to  Basel,  and  from 
there  to  Rome.  Returning,  Pope  Cyriacus  accom- 
panied tlie  party,  which,  as  it  approached  Cologne, 
was  totally  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  with  King 
Ezzel  at  their  head.  Ursula,  who,  on  accoiuit  of 
her  beauty,  was  spared  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  king,  resisted,  and  was  killed  with  an  arrow. 
The  Huns  were  immediately  compelled  to  flee  by 
hosts  of  angels.  The  city  of  Cologne,  thus  de- 
livered, buried  the  martyred  virgins'  bodies,  and 
placed  over  each  grave  a  stone  bearing  the  naae 
of  the  occupant.  The  palmer  Clematius  subse- 
quently built  the  St.  Ureula  Church  on  the  spor 
The  credibility  of  the  legend  in  this  form  wf'd 
doubted  in  the  middle  ages  by  Jacobus  a  VoraigL*, 
in  the  Legenda  aurea,  and  Gobelinus  Persona,  .44 
his  Cosmodromium  (about  1418),  on  the  groiu  ;. 
that  no  Pope  Cyriacus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Max'- 
minus  Thrax  (235-238)  or  Maximiauus  Ilercu 
lius  (284-305),  that  the  Huns  had  not  appeared 
in  Europe  at  that  early  date,  etc.  Barouius  him 
self  {Annul,  ad  an.,  383,  384)  felt  compelled  by 
these  considerations  to  reject  the  legend  in  its 
German  form,  and  to  receive  that  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  in  his  Hist,  reyum  Brilan.  Accoiding 
to  this,  Ueonotus,  king  of  Cornwallis,  sent  over 
seventy-one  thousand  virgins  to  Gaul,  at  the 
requisition  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (383—588). 
Driven  upon  islands  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
they  were  slain  by  Huns  and  Picts(!). 

The  foundation  of  the  Ursuline  legend  is  to  be 
decided  from  the  martyrologies  written  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century.     The  most  of  them,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  Beda,  Ado  of  Vienne,  Rhabanus 
Miiurus,  etc.,  contain  nothing;  about  Ursula.  Wan- 
delliert  of  Priini  (d.  about  870)  was  the  first  to 
refer  to  her,  and  says,  "  Tiiousands  of  virgins 
were  cut  down  with  ruthless  fury  near  the  city  of 
Agrijipa,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Khine."  (See  the 
passage  in  D'Achery:  SplciUg.,  ii.  54.)  If  this 
passage  sngge.sts  the  idea  of  interiK)lation,  we 
read  in  L'suardus  of  St.  Germain  (about  875),  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Martha  and  S;iula,  "  w  ith  many 
others  "  ((i/i'i.<  ;)/unAus),  at  Cologne.  A  much  later 
church  calendar  of  Cologne  (edited  by  Binterim, 
Cologne,  1824)  mentions  eleven  virgin  martyrs  by 
name.  A  Treves  calendar  of  the  eleventh  century 
(see  Hontheim :  Protlrom.  liL't.  Trei'ii;  i.  385)  was 
the  first  to  speak  of  thousands  of  such  virgins 
(sanclarum  virq.  .  .  .  millia);  and  two  later  calen- 
dars (Ilontheini,  pp.  392,  399)  put  the  number  at 
eleven  thousand.  The  change  of  the  number  is 
explained  by  Uettberg,  (iieseler,  and  others  as  a 
false  interpretiition  of  the  words  5.  Ursula  et  xi 
M.  Vtrgmes  (•'  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  marlyred 
virgins")  to  mean  "St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins." 

Lit.  —  The  truth  of  the  legend  is  defended  by 
AVetzkk  u.  Weltk:  Kirchenlei.,  xi.  486,  and  the 
Neo-Boll.\ndists:  Ada  Sand.,  Oct.  t.  ix.,  73- 
303;  CuoMaAcn:  LV^ii/d  ci'iK/ica^a,  Col.,  1647  (very 
elaborate);  Vadl^vn' :  Oialio  tie  xi  millihus  virg., 
Vienna,  1510;  Ussheh:  Aultijij. eccles. Bril.,L,ond., 
1687,  pp.  107  sqq. ;  [Stkin  :  Ursula,  Kolu,  1879  ;] 
the  ehurcli  histories  of  Uettberg  and  Giesi-EEK; 
[.Mrs.  Ja.mikson:  Legend.  ArQ.  ZCiCKLEK. 

URSULINES,  The.  This  order  wa-s  founded 
by  Angela  Merici  (b.  March  21,  1470;  d.  Jan.  27, 
1540;  beatified  by  Cli>ment  VIII.  (1768);  and  can- 
onized by  I'ius  VII.  (ls()7)  as  Angela  of  Brescia) 
in  Brescia,  Nov.  25,  1535.  It  did  not  bind  itself 
by  strict  conventual  rules,  and  vows  of  chastity  or 
poverty.  Its  object  was  to  instruct  girls,  and  to 
care  for  the  poor  and  sick.  Angela  drew  up  the 
original  twenty-five  articles  governing  the  order. 
The  Papal  contirmation  of  the  order  was  granted 
by  Paul  III.  in  1544.  Cardinal  Borromeo  took  it 
under  his  siK'cial  patronage.  The  rules  became 
more  strict;  ami  the  Ursulines,  who  began  to 
spread  in  France  (Paris,  1611)  and  Germany,  also 
e.stablislie<I  convents,  which  was  not  the  idea  of 
the  founder.  Many  still  live  in  their  own  homes. 
Their  chief  work  lies  in  the  education  of  girls,  and 
catechetisation.  They  wear  a  black  dre.ss  bound 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  and  a  black  cloak  without 
sleeves,  and  a  tight-fitting  fabric  about  the  head, 
with  a  white  veil  and  a  longer  black  veil.  The  St. 
Ursula  mentioned  above  is  their  patron,  hence 
the  name.  [There  are  Ursuline  convents  at  Mor- 
risania,  \ew  York,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  etc.,  and  at 
Quebec]  See  Le.i  C/ironii/ues  de  I'ordre  lies  Ursu- 
lines, Paris,  1676,  2  vols. ;  ./ournal  drs  illuslres  Jlc- 
llgieuscs  de  I'ordre  de  Sle.  Ursule,  1690;  QuAimfe: 
D.  Leben  d.  heil.  Angela  Merici,  Augsburg,  1811; 
V.  Postel:  IJisl.  lie  sainle  Augile  Mi'riri  et  de  tout 
Cordre  dcs  Ursulims.  ihpui.i  sa  f'imdaliiin  Jtisi/u'uu 
fmnlifiml  d,-  h ,m  .Mil..  Paris,' ls7!)  m,,,. 

USSHER  (or  USHER),  James,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Primate  nf  Ireland;  was  b.  at 
Dublin,  ,Ian.  4,  1581  ;  d.  at  the  residence  of  the 
Countess  of  Peterborough,  IJvegate,  Surrey,  March 
21,  1656.     In   1594  he  entered   Trinity  'College, 


I  Dublin.  Stapelton's  Fortress  of  Failh,  in  which 
'  the  liigh  antiquity  of  the  Papal  Church  is  assert- 
'  ed,  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Fathere,  in  whose 
writings  he  read  .systematically  every  day  for  eigh- 
teen years.  His  father  had  set  him  apart  for  the 
'  study  of  the  law,  but  his  death  in  1598  left  Ussher 
free  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology.  In  1600  he 
became  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in  1603  he  was  sent 
with  Dr.  Chaloner  to  Kngland  to  purchase  books 
with  the  eighteen  hundred  pounds  which  Parlia- 
ment had  given  for  the  foundation  of  a  univer- 
sity library.  In  1607  he  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1614  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  The  hundred  and  four 
:  articles  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  their  strong 
'  Calvinism,  which  were  passed  by  a  synod  held  in 
1  Dublin,  1615,  were  probably  from  I'ssher's  hand. 
They  were  never  ratified  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
I  Ussher  was  frequently  obliged  to  visit  Kngland, 
I  and  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  king  in  spite 
of  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Puritan.  In  1621 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Meath,  and  in  1625 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland 
Ussher  had  preached  sternly  against  the  Koman- 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  primate  declared  himself 
in  opposition  to  all  toleration  of  the  Catholics. 
Wentworth,  however,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, counteracted  his  influence  in  this  regard,  and 
introduced,  against  his  will,  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England.  Ussher  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  his 
diocese,  and,  longing  for  literary  occui)ations,  re- 
tired to  England  in  1640,  never  returning  to 
Ireland.  Arriving  at  London  about  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  became 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  prelacy.  In  The 
Directions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  concerning 
the  Liturgy  and  Episcopal  Ooremment,  which  was 
printed  without  his  consent,  he  advocated  the 
view  according  to  which  the  bishops  would  be 
simply  superintendents  ami  .synodal  presidents. 
He  accompanied  Loixl  Stafford  to  the  scalTold, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle  i;i  cmn- 
mendam,  ,^s  some  reparatioi;  for  the  loss  of  his 
library  on  its  way  to  London.  In  1643  he  was 
invited  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  Puritans  being  contented  w  ith  his 
plan  of  a  "  reduced  episcopacy,"  above  referred 
to;  but,  the  king  refusing  liis  consent,  he  never 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  [but  exerted  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  it  through  his  liodij  of  Divin- 
it!/,  the  Irish  .\rticles,  and  other  works].  In  1642 
llssher  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  till 
164.'>,  preaching  nearly  every  Sunday.  In  1848 
he  followed  an  invitation  of  Lady  Peterborough 
to  London,  ami  in  1647  was  made  preaclu-r  ,it 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  remained  true  to  the  king  till 
his  di'ath,  but  was  received  with  marks  of  respect 
by  Cromwell.  At  Cromwell's  comnmnd  a  splen- 
diil  funeral  was  held  at  his  death,  and  his  remains 
interred  at  Westminster  Abbey.  His  fine  library 
went  to  the  university  of  Dublin. 

Ussher  was  a  man  of  unusual  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart.  Selden  [whose  funeral-sermon  ho 
preached]  speaks  of  him  a-i  vir  siimmii  pielnle  cl 
integritati  judlcin  singulari  usque  ad  mirarulum  doc- 
lus  rt  Uteris  seirrioribus  priminrrndis  niilus.  He 
was  a  declared  Uoyallst,  and  ardent  advocate  of 
piussive  obedience,  but  stood  well  with  the  Puri- 
tartii,  on  account  of  his  strict  Calvinism,  ami  hia 
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advocacy  of  a  moditieJ  episcopacy.  His  life  was 
blameless,  his  personality  imposing.  Impressive 
as  a  preacher,  he  was  more  learned  as  a  scholar. 
He  did  excellent  service  in  discovering  and  se- 
curing: old  manuscripts,  as,  for  example,  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  Aleppo. 

l"sslier's  writings,  which  were  numerous,  may  be 
divided  as  follows.  {1)  Apologetic  writmgs:  Gra- 
fissimas  (jiieslionis  de  christiaiiarum  ecclesiarum  ht 
OcciiJentis  prcesertim  partihus  iib  apostolorum  tern- 
paribus  iid  nostram  celatem,  contiuua  successione  el 
statu,  hist,  explicatio,  1613  (in  which  the  thousand 
years  in  which  Satan  was  to  be  bound  are  declared 
to  have  ended  with  Gregory  VII.,  when  Satan  was 
loosed  in  the  Church  of  Rome);  An  answer  to  a 
challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland  wherein  the 
judgement  of  antiquity  in  the  points  questioned  is  truly 
delivered  and  the  noceltg  of  the  now  Romish  doctrine 
jilainly  discovered,  1025  (a  master-work,  in  which 
the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  are  discussed 
with  great  learning);  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto 
a  form  of  a  Synodical  government  received  in  the 
ancient  church,  and  proposed  in  I64I  (ed.  Bernard, 
1657).  (2)  Historical  writings.  Ussher  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  department  of  the  early  cliurch 
of  Britain,  and  hoped  to  prove  that  the  early  Brit> 
ish  Cliurch  was  imlependenl  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  its  unscriptural  traditions.  The  principal 
■works  of  til  is  kind  were,  .1  discourse  of  the  Reli- 
gion anciently  professed  by  the  Irish  and  British, 
1631 ;  Britannicarum.  ecclesiarum  Antiqnitates  qui- 
bus  inseria  est  Pelagiance  Ilrereseos  historia,  1639  (a 
work  of  twenty  years'  labor,  great  research,  and 
critical  penetration) ;  Gottschulci  et prcedestinationce 
conlror.  iib  eo  motce  hist.,  1613  (iu  which  he  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  Gottschalk's  Confessions, 
which  he  had  had  brought  from  Venice) ;  Dissertatio 
tion  de  Ignatii  solum  et  Polycarpi  scriptis  sed  etiam 
de  Apost.  constitutionibus  et  ciinonibus  C.  Romano 
attributis,  1644;  Prcefatio  in  Ignat.  ;  Ignatii  episto- 
hc  genuince,  etc.,  1047 ;  in  which  last  works  Ussher 
declared  in  favor  of  the  shorter  recension  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  as  against  the  larger,  which  is 
interpolated  by  tlie  liand  that  corrupted  the  Apost. 
Constitutions,  and  surmised  the  existence  of  a 
Syriac  recension  which  was  found  two  centuries 
later.  (3)  Chronological  writings  :  De  Macedonum 
el  Asianorum  anno  solari,  dissert,  cum  Grmcor.  astro- 
notn.  parapegmate  ad  Macedonum  el  Juliani  anni 
raliones  accommodata,  1048;  and  especially  the  great 
work.  Annates  Veteris  el  Novi  Testamenti,  1650-54. 
The  dates  of  this  work  are  given  in  the  English 
Bibles.  It  places  the  creation  4004  B.C. ;  the 
flood,  2348  B.C;  the  exodus,  1401  B.C.;  Solo- 
mon's ascent  to  the  throne,  1015,  etc.  An  incom- 
plete work,  Chronologia  Sacra,  was  published  from 
his  remains.  (4)  Miscellaneous  writings  :  Body  of 
Divinity,  1638;  The  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  1054  ;  The  power  communicated  by  God  to 
the  Prince,  and  the  obedience  required  by  the  subject, 
1000,  etc. 

Ussher's  Complete  Works  were  edited  by  El- 
KiNOTo.v  (regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Dublin) 
1847-OJ,  16  vols.  See  the  Life  there  prefixed, 
and  those  by  Berxakd  (1056)  and  Ricii.\rd 
Parr  (1680).  v.  scnoELL. 

USTERI,  Leonhard,  a  German  theologian;  b.  in 
Ziirich,  Oct.  22,  1790 ;  d.  in  Bern.  Sept.  18,  1833. 
He  Studied  iu  Zurich  and  Berlin  (1^26-23),  whore 


he  was  strongly  intiuenced  by  Schleiermacher. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  engaged  in  private  tutor- 
ing, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
1823  he  issued  a  Comnientatio  critica  in  qua  Evan- 
gel. Joannis  genuinum  esse  ex  comparatis  1 1 '.  Evange- 
liorum  narrationibus  de  ca:na  ultima  et  passione  J. 
Christi  ostenditur,  in  which  he  vindicated  John's 
accuracy  concerning  the  last  passover  of  our  Lord. 
In  1824  he  published  his  work  on  Paul's  doctrinal 
system  {Enlwicklung  d.  paulin.  Lehrbegrijfs  mil 
Uinsicht  aufd.  iUirigen  Schriften  d.  N.f.).  The 
author  lived  to  see  four  editions,  and  two  apfwared 
after  his  death  (6th,  1851).  This  work  at  once 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  secured  for  him. 
a  call  to  Bern  as  professor  and  director  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  work  would  not  be  accepted  as 
an  authority  now.  Ilis  fundamental  position,  for 
example,  is,  that  Paul's  doctrinal  system  was  de- 
veloped from  the  fact  of  the  contrast  between  the 
pre-Christian  age  and  Christianity.  He  rightly 
affirms,  however,  that  Paul,  after  his  conversion, 
sought  for  righteousness  in  the  grace  of  God 
alone,  and  was  active  in  spreading  the  gospel, 
because  he  believed  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer.  In  1833  a  commentary  on 
Galatians  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  first  of  a  series  on  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. [In  connection  with  S.  Vogelin  he  issued 
an  excellent  selection  of  Zwingli's  works,  Zurich, 
1819-20,  2  vols.]  GtUKlt. 

USUARDUS,  a  Benedictine  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pres,  near  Paris ;  after  his  re- 
turn with  Hilduin  from  Spain,  with  a  number  of 
martyrs'  relics,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  King 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  Martyrology.  It  was  complet- 
ed about  870,  and  was  very  popular.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  Rudimenlum  novitiorum,  Lub., 
1475 ;  later  editions,  Antwerp,  1480;  Venice,  1498; 
Padua,  1500;  Cologne,  1515,  1521;  Paris,  1536 
(with  notes  by  Molancs);  Lyons,  1568,  1573; 
Antwerp,  1714  (critical  edition  by  Sollier);  Paris, 
1718  (by  Bouii.LART).  [Migne,  in  his  Latin  Pa- 
trology,  vol.  cxxiii.,  reprints  Sollier's  edition  and 

notes.]  NEUDECKEU. 

USURY  now  means  the  taking  of  illegal  inter- 
est, but  originally  it  meant  the  taking  of  any  in- 
terest at  all.  The  Mosaic  law  absolutrly  forbade 
a  Hebrew  to  take  interest  from  a  Hebicu,  but  not 
from  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xxiii.  20).  Tlu-  \ew  Tes- 
tament does  not  forbid  to  take  interest,  though  it 
recommends  to  lend  money  gratuitously  (Luke  vi. 
34).  The  Fathers  unanimouslj'  condemned  the 
taking  of  interest,  —  Tertullian  :  Adcersus  Mar- 
cionem,  4,  17;  Cyprian:  De  lapsis;  Ambrose:  De 
bono  mortis,  12;  Augustine:  Contra  Faustum,  19, 
25;  Jerome:  Ezech.,  6,  18.  The  Popes  followed 
the  track  of  the  Fathers,  and  canon  law  forbade, 
first  the  clergy,  afterwards  every  member  of  the 
churcii,  to  t.oke  interest.  The  penalty  was,  for 
the  clergy,  suspension;  for  the  laity,  excommuni- 
cation. Interest  paid  could  be  reclaimed,  not  only 
from  him  who  had  received  it,  but  also  from  his 
heirs.  An  oath  never  to  claim  back  the  interest 
paid  w.is  not  binding.  Of  the  Reformers,  Luther 
condemned  the  taking  of  interest,  Calvin  admitted 
it,  Melanchthon  v.-icillated ;  but  the  universal 
practice  of  modern  civilization  has  altogether 
abandoned  the  principles  of  canon  law,  and  for 
good  reasons.  See  Rothe  :  T heologische  Ethik, 
vol.  iii.     See  also  JIakezoll:  De  usuraria  pravi- 
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/a/e  (Leipzig,  1837) ;  and  M.  Neumann  :  Deusura- 
ria  pravitale  in  Germania  (Berlin,  1800).  [Lecky  : 
llUtiirij  of  Rationalism,  London,  1805,  2d  vol.  last 
cliap. ;  Fcnk:  Geschichte  ties  kirchtichen  Zinsverbots, 
TubinKeii,  1876.]  H.   V.  .lACOBSON. 

UTENHEIM,  Christoph  von,  liishop  of  Basel, 
ami  forerunner  of  tiie  Heforniation  there;  was  b. 
in  .Vlsace  about  llJO;  d.  at  Uelsborg,  near  Basel, 
-March  10,  1.j27.  It  is  not  known  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies.  About  the  year  1172  he  was  ai> 
fKjinted  to  a  position  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
m  Strassburg,  which  he  resigned  in  1491,  and  in 
1473  chosen  rector  of  university  of  Basel.  In 
1500  he  was  chosen  administrator  of  the  diocese 
of  Basel,  and  in  1502,  upon  the  death  of  the  bish- 
op, his  successor.  He  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  his  see,  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  which 
were  notorious  as  being  more  corrupt  than  those 
of  any  of  the  other  five  bishoprics  in  "  the  priest's 
lane"  (Pfajleni/asse ;  i.e.,  the  Rhine).  In  1.503 
he  convened  a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Ba,sel,  and, 
without  forsaking  the  Catholic  positions,  urged 
upon  them  the  obligations  of  a  moral  and  e.xem- 
plary  life.  In  1512  he  called  C'apito  to  Basel, 
and  in  1515  (Eoolampadius;  neither  of  whom, 
however,  up  to  that  time,  had  uttered  any  of  the 
advanced  views  of  the  Reformation.  With  Eras- 
mus he  stood  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and, 
after  his  sojourn  there  in  the  interest  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  urged  him  to  return  to  Basel.  Eras- 
mus, in  a  letter  to  Thomas  More,  mentions  the 
bishop's  great  cordiality  and  generosity  to  him. 
lie  makes  special  record  of  the  gift  of  a  horse, 
which,  as  he  wrote  More,  he  sold  for  fifty  gold 
gulden.  Utenhcim  also  welcomed  the  first  utter- 
ances of  Luther,  and  seems  to  have  thought  well 
of  him  as  late  as  1519.  In  that  year  Capito 
wrote  Luther  that  a  certain  honest  bishop  would 
afford  him  a  place  of  security,  by  which  Utenheim 
alone  can  have  been  meant.  However  favorable 
the  bishop  may  once  have  been  to  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformers,  he  began  in  1.522  to 
take  retro^jrade  steps.  The  occasion  was  a  carous- 
al in  which  some  hnmanist.s,  most  of  them  priests, 
had  indul^'ed  on  I'alm-.Sunday.  He  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  the  public  mention  of  Luther's 
name,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  Fathers  had  understood 
them.  In  1524  he  joined  the  league  of  German 
bi.shops  for  carrying  out  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  suppo.sed  that  he  wholly 
shut  up  his  heart  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. On  a  stainiMl-gla.ss  window  he  presented 
in  1522  to  the  .Magdalene  convent  of  Ba.sel,  are 
the  words,  S/ns  men  crux  Chrisli :  yraliam,  non  ope- 
ra, fjiiitro  ("  .My  hope  is  the  crims  of  Christ :  I  seek 
grace,  not  works  ").  Some  of  Knusnnis'  letters  to 
liim  in  this  last  period  of  his  life  are  preserved, 
and  testify  to  the  great  humanist's  re);ard  for  the 
bishop.  Bowed  clown  l)y  his  many  cares,  he  re- 
signed his  see  Feb.  13,  1527,  but  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  .See  Hkii/.uu:  lieitriiije  zur  (ieachichle 
linsels,  Basel,  1839,  pp.  38-03;  Leben  Oekolampnds, 
1843.  IlKKZiio. 

UTILITARIANISM.  This  term  may  be  use.l  as 
•ynonynioiis  with  luMlonjam  (eud.xMiionism),  but 
more  eoniuionly  deiiciles  a  s[M'cies  of  it.  In  the 
wilier  or  generic  sense  it  is  (he  doctrine  that 
actions  derive  their  moral  character  from  their 


consequences ;  that  right  in  conduct  is  what  tends 
to  promote  happiness,  and  wrong  what  tends  to 
produce  misery;  that  the  ethical  w  dependent  on, 
and  derived  from,  the  useful.  This  doctrine  has 
four  forms,  because  the  consequences  of  actions 
must  be  pereonal  or  social,  temixjral  or  eternal. 
The  distinction  of  consequences  into  personal  or 
social  is,  however,  the  deei)er  and  more  essential 
distinction.  It  is  a  distinction  of  nature,  which 
that  into  temiwral  or  eternal  is  not.  It  there- 
fore has  to  be  taken  as  the  principle  according  to 
which  hedonistic  theories  should  be  distributed, 
and  it  divides  them  into  the  two  classes  of  egois- 
tic and  altruistic.  Egoistic  hedonism  is  what  is 
known  as  the  selfish  theory,  and  altruistic  hedo- 
nism is  what  is  commonly  called  utilitarianism. 
Hedonism  is  not  a  better  term,  however,  for  the 
generic  doctrine  than  utilitarianism :  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  so  good,  as  jileasure  (hedonc)  is  per  se, 
still  less  than  ulilily,  identical  or  commensurate 
with  morality. 

Egoistic  hedonism,  the  selfish  theory,  the  utili- 
tarianism of  personal  inerest,  has  a.ssumed  various 
phases.  It  was  maintained  both  in  the  Cyrenaic 
and  Epicurean  schools  of  antiquity ;  but  the  ideal 
of  happiness  in  the  former  was  the  greatest  at- 
tainable sum  of  sensations  of  gentle  motion,  and, 
in  the  latter,  of  pleasures  of  rest  (freedom  from  dis- 
comfort and  anxiety).  The  self-interest  to  which 
virtue  is  traced  by  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  Palej-, 
centres,  according  to  the  first  of  these  writers,  m 
the  pleasures  which  spring  from  the  sense  of 
power;  according  to  the  second,  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  desire  of  applause ;  and,  according  to 
the  third,  in  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness 
and  the  fear  of  everlasting  pain.  But  in  every 
form  the  theory  is  subject  to  insui>erable  objec- 
tions. It  makes  interest  and  duty  identical  both 
in  idea  and  fact ;  whereas  consciousness  declares 
that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  idea,  and  exj>eri- 
ence  testifies  that  they  may  be  separated  and  even 
opposed  in  fact.  To  act  from  a  desire  of  personal 
advantage  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  very  different 
from  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  more  self- 
love  reigns,  the  less  can  con.science  admit  that 
virtue  or  merit  is  present.  We  approve  of  dis- 
interestedne.ss,  and  our  approbation  is  itself  disin- 
terested. Duty  may  dictate,  in  direct  antagonism 
to  self-interest,  the  sacrifice  of  health,  fortune, 
reputation,  and  life.  Further:  egoistic  hedonism 
ilenies  by  implication  the  possibility  of  inten- 
tional wrong-doing,  and  so  nivolves  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdiim.  It  allirms  that  men  always  act  from 
self-love,  or  with  reference  to  their  own  good,  and 
also  that  thus  to  act  is  right.  The  plain  infer- 
ence is,  that,  so  far  as  purpose  goes,  men  always 
act  rightly,  and  that  there  is  no  intentional  wrong- 
<loing.  Men  always  mean  to  do  right,  i.e.,  what 
is  for  their  own  ailvantage  ;  and  if  .sometimes  they 
do  what  is  ct>ntrary  to  their  interest,  it  is  only 
from  error  of  judgment.  'I'hns  the  hypothesis 
tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  elucidate.  It  is,  likewise,  an  hypothesis 
logically  incompatible  with  a  belief  iti  (iod,  provi- 
dence, and  eternal  life,  imusnmch  a-s  it  proceeds 
on  the  aMsuni|ition  that  sensation  is  the  root  and 
source  of  our  entire  mental  being.  Every  proof 
of  the  Divine  Exist^'uee  involves  principles  of 
whi<-h  .-iensation  can  givi'  no  account.  The  moral 
attributes  of  Uod  specially  tr.inscend  all  i>owers  of 
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proof  possessed  by  sensationism,  and  are  specially 
irreconcilable  with  the  system  that  self-interest 
is  the  niotivi'-principle  of  all  that  is  known  as 
morality.  According  to  this  system,  man  pos- 
sesses no  truly  moral  attributes.  Bnt  he  can  have 
no  right  to  ascribe  to  God  what  he  finds  no  trace 
of  in  the  world,  or  history,  or  himself.  And  there 
being  no  proper  principle  of  morality  in  man; 
there  being  no  true  moral  judge  over  man ;  self- 
ishness, not  righteousness,  being  that  which  is 
deejiest  in  the  universe,  —  the  moral  arguments 
for  immortality,  which  are  far  the  most  powerful 
ones,  are  overturned,  and  the  hopes  of  a  future 
life  are  rendered  delusive.  Those  who  have  ad- 
vocated the  selfish  theory  have  generally  allowed 
that  this  was  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Histori- 
cally it  has  rarely  been  found  to  exist  apart  from 
atheism  and  irreligiou  :  logically  it  never  can. 

The  utilitarian  theorj',  in  the  special  sense  of 
the  designation,  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  self- 
ish theory.  It  takes  account  of  the  social  as  well 
as  of  the  personal  consequences  of  actions.  It 
has  been  the  favorite  theory  of  English  ethical 
writers,  and  especially  in  recent  times.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Cumberland,  in  his  De  Legihus  Natura  (1G72), 
made  a  very  elaborate  and  remarkable  attempt 
to  found  the  theory  on  a  philosophical  basis. 
Locke,  Xorris,  and  Hume  were  either  almost  or 
altogether  utilitarians.  Jeremy  Bentham,  James 
Mill,  John  Austin,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alex- 
ander Bain  maybe  mentioned  <is  among  the  chief 
defenders,  during  the  present  centuiT,  of  utili- 
tarianism in  its  immediately  pre-Darwinian  stage. 
Jeremy  Bentham's  utilitarianism,  as  presented  in 
his  liilroduclion  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Leyislation  (1789),  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  (1)  The  desiie  of  pleasure 
and  the  fear  of  pain  are  the  only  possible  motives 
which  can  influence  the  human  will;  (2)  The 
supreme  interest  of  every  individual  is  the  attain- 
ment of  his  own  greatest  happiness  ;  (3)  The 
supreme  interest  of  society  is  the  attainment  of 
the  greatest  happiness  possible  to  all  its  compo- 
nent individuals;  (4)  The  principle  of  utility  or 
of  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  only  test  of  mo- 
rality ;  (5)  All  adverse  principles  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  —  the  principle  of  asceticism,  according  to 
which  actions  ai-e  approved  of  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  diminish  human  happiness,  and  dis- 
approved of  as  they  tend  to  augment  it;  and 
the  principle  of  .sympathy,  according  to  which 
actions  are  apjiroved  and  disajiproved  of  as  a 
man  feels  himself  disposed ;  (6)  The  moral  char- 
acter of  an  action  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  tne  pleasures  and  pains  involved  in  the 
elements  which  constitute  it ;  (7)  Pleasure  or 
pain  may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  (a)  in- 
tensity, (J>)  duration,  (c)  certainty  or  uncertainty, 
(d)  nearness  or  remoteness,  (<?)  fecundity,  (/) 
purity,  and  (7)  extent,  i.e.,  number  of  persons 
affected ;  (8)  The  sanctions  or  sources  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  physical,  political,  moral,  ami  reli- 
gious; and  (9)  'ihe  moral  faculty  is  constituted 
by  good-will  or  benevolence,  the  love  of  amity, 
the  love  of  reputation,  the  dictates  of  religion, 
and  prudence.  .fames  Mill  maintains,  in  his 
Analysis  of  tlie  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind 
(1829),  these  four  positions :  (1)  The  standard  of 
morals  is  utility,  and  all  moral  rules  are  based  on 
an  estimate,  corrector  incorrect,  of  utility;  (2)  Use- 


ful actions  are  of  four  kinds,  —  acts  of  prudence, 
fortitude,  justice,  and  benevolence ;  prudence  and 
fortitude  including  those  acts  which  are  useful  to 
ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  to  others  in  the  sec- 
ond instance  ;  and  justice  and  benevolence,  those 
which  are  useful  to  others  in  the  first  instance, 
to  ourselves  in  the  second  instance ;  (3)  The 
moral  feelings  are  a  complex  product  or  growth, 
of  which  the  ultimate  constituents  are  our  pleas- 
urable and  painful  sensations  ;  and  (4)  Disinter- 
ested sentiment  is  a  real  fact,  but  developed  by 
association  from  our  own  personal  interest,  and 
at  length  detached  from  its  original  root.  John 
Austin,  in  his  Province  of  Jurisprudence  deter- 
mined (1832),  assails  the  view  that  moral  distinc- 
tions are  perceived  by  an  innate  sentiment,  moral 
sense,  or  intuitive  reason,  etc. ;  opposes  to  it  the 
theory  of  utility,  which  he  connects  with  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  Benevolence  designing  the  happi- 
ness of  sentient  beings,  utility  being  the  indes 
of  the  Divine  Will ;  and  endeavors  to  refute  the 
various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against! 
the  theory.  John  S.  Mill,  in  his  Utilitarianism 
(1863),  assumes  that  the  criterion  of  moralitj-,  the 
foundation  of  morality,  and  the  chief  good,  are 
identical,  and  affirms,  among  other  propositions, 
(1)  That  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  the 
moral  beliefs  of  mankind  are  mainly  due  to  the 
tacit  influence  of  utilitarianism ;  (2)  that  utili- 
tarianism sets  before  men  as  chief  aim  the  great- 
est happiness,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
race  ;  (3)  That  it  rests  on  a  distinction  of  pleas- 
ures into  kinds,  —  high  and  low,  noble  and  igno- 
ble pleasures ;  (4)  That  it  recognizes  in  human 
beings  the  power  of  sacrificing  their  own  great- 
est good  for  the  good  of  others;  (5)  That  con- 
scientious feeling  invests  utility  with  obligatory 
force;  and  (6)  That  justice  is  the  animal  desire 
to  repel  or  retaliate  hurt,  widened  so  as  to  include 
all  persons  by  the  human  capacity  of  enlarged 
sympathy  and  the  human  conception  of  intelli- 
gent self-interest.  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  in  his 
works  on  7'Ae  Emotions  and  the  Will  and  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  argues  that  utility  or  human 
happiness  is  the  proper  ethical  standard ;  that 
moral  rules  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  constituting 
morality  proper,  obligatory  morality,  d\ity,  im- 
posed by  authority  under  a  penalty  for  neglect  or 
violation,  and  the  second  constituting  optional 
morality,  merit,  virtue,  or  nobleness,  having  re- 
wards for  its  only  external  support ;  that  human 
beings  are  endowed  with  a  prompting  to  relieve 
the  pains,  and  add  to  the  pleasures,  of  others, 
which  is  inexplicable  by  association,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  self-regarding  considerations ;  and  that 
prudence,  sympathy,  and  some  co-operating  emo- 
tions, along  with  the  institution  of  government  or 
authority,  give  rise  to  moral  ideas,  their  peculiar 
attribute  of  rightness  being  stamped  on  them  by 
authority. 

Jeremy  Bentham  is,  perhaps,  the  best  repre- 
sent.itive  of  those  who  have  expounded  and  de- 
fended utilitarianism  as  a  doctrine  which  takes 
into  account  only  the  quantitative  attributes  of 
pleasures  and  pains;  and  John  S.  Mill,  of  those 
who  have  held  that  their  qualitative  difi'erences, 
their  distinctions  of  kind  and  nature,  are  equally 
to  be  estimated.  Neither  form  of  the  theory  is 
consistent,  and  the  latter  form  is  extremely  incon- 
sistent.    If  regard  be  had  merely  to  quantity  of 
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pleasure  or  pain,  utilitarianism  can  never  justify 
its  separation  from  the  seltisli  theory.  Thus  pre- 
sented, it  leaves  out  of  account  all  the  higher 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  takes  into  account 
only  what  is  measurable  and  calculable,  which 
can  only  be  what  is  animal  and  selfish.  On  the 
other  hand,  recognition  of  distinctions  of  kind  or 
quality  in  pleasures  and  pains,  when  followed  out, 
must  lead,  not  to  the  confirmation,  but  to  the  de- 
struction, of  the  theory.  (Quantity  exclusive  of 
quality  must  rule  in  a  properly  utilitarian  system. 
Admit  a  qualitative  gradation  among  pleasures, 
and  you  can  no  longer  have  a  greatest  happiness 
principle,  but  only  a  litijhest  happiness  principle. 
Now,  what  is  highest  happiness,  if  it  be  not  a 
happiness  which  flows  from  a  consciousness  of 
domg  what  is  right,  if  it  be  not  a  happiness  which 
presupjxjses  a  riglit  beyond  itself?  If,  from  devo- 
tion to  what  is  right,  a  man  sacrifice  all  other 
happiness  in  the  world,  this  highest  happiness  will, 
it  is  true,  still  remain  with  him  ;  but  why?  Is  it 
because  this  happiness  is  set  by  him  over  against 
other  happiness,  and  prefen-ed  ?  or  is  it  because 
right  is  set  over  against  happiness,  and  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  happiness  springs  necessarily  from 
the  very  act  of  sacrificing  happine.ss  to  right?  It 
cannot  be  the  former,  which  would  transmute  all 
martyrdom  into  selfishness.  He  who  makes  the 
pleasure  which  Hows  from  virtue  his  end  will 
never  get  it,  for  this  plain  reason,  as  Dr.  Newman 
says,  that  he  will  never  have  the  virtue.  If  the 
latter  be  the  true  supposition,  utilitarianism  is  er- 
roneous. It  is  in  this  case  the  rightuess  which 
explains  the  pleasure,  and  not  the  pleasure  which 
explains  the  rightness. 

Very  serious  objections  may  be  urged  against 
utilitarianism  in  every  form.  It  mistakes  what 
is,  at  the  most,  a  criterion  of  rightness,  for  its 
foundation,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  a  tendency 
or  consequence  for  the  constitutive  essence.  It 
is  easjr  to  prove  that  virtue  is  useful ;  but  to  prove 
that  virtue  is  derived  from  utility,  that  utility  is 
the  source  of  virtue,  is  what  no  utilitarian  seems 
to  have  accomplished.  Austin  and  Bain  plainly 
abandon  utilitarianism  at  the  central  and  critical 
point,  —  where  the  one  appeals  to  tlie  will  of  God, 
and  the  other  to  tin;  authority  of  law.  John  S. 
Mill  does  so  not  less  when  he  refers  "the  obliga- 
tory force  (if  utility  "  to  "conscientious  feeling." 
The  foundation  of  virtue  should  have  its  obliga- 
tory force  in  itself.  The  theory  fails,  even  when 
it  calls  associationism  to  its  aid  to  explain  the 
origination  of  the  idea  of  right,  either  out  of  sen- 
sations of  ])leasure  and  pain,  or  out  of  gener- 
alizations as  to  happiness  and  misery.  Tliis  is 
admitted  by  the  latest  school  of  utilitarians. 
Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  Herbert  S|>encer, 
in  his  Data  of  Ethics,  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  Science 
of  Ethics,  etc.,  concede  that  moral  i)erception« 
cannot  be  produced  in  a  very  limited  tune  within 
each  individual  mind,  as  Hcntham,  the  Mills,  and 
Bain  have  maintained.  They  hold,  however,  that 
what  the  a-ssociationist  utilitarians  erroneously 
supi>ose  to  taki'  place  in  each  imlividual  during  the 
early  years  of  life  can  really  be  eff.-cted,  although 
only  in  the  course  of  ages.  But  those  who  deny 
the  a.ssociationist  form  of  utilitarianism  are  not 
likelv  to  adopt  the  evolutionist  form  of  it,  if  they 
vividly  perceive  utility  and  duly  to  be  ess<'ntially 
distinct.     They  cannot  in  this  case  be  expected 


to  grant  that  the  one  can  pass  into  the  other  by 
mere  length  of  development,  or  that  the  one  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  other,  merely  by  being  pushed 
out  of  sight  into  dim  and  distant  ages.  Tlieir 
demand  for  proof  that  the  one  ever  has  passed  into 
the  other  can  certainly  not  be  met  by  a  reference 
to  the  general  evidence  in  favor  of  evolution,  for 
evolution  does  not  neces-sarily  iinplj*  the  transition 
in  question.  There  may  have  been  a  continuous 
process  of  evolution  in  psychical  cajiacity,  from 
the  low  est  animal  to  the  highest  man  ;  and,  if  so, 
it  must  have  been  only  at  some  definite  |X)int  in 
that  evolution  that  moral  distinctions  could  be 
recognized,  and  mural  feelings  entertained :  but, 
if  moral  dislinitiuns  be  in  tliemselves  quite  dif- 
ferent from  distinctions  of  expediency  and  inex- 
pediency, the  apprehension  of  them  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  derived  out  of  experiences 
of  expediency  and  inexpediency,  merely  because 
these  experiences  heliied  to  develop  intellect  to 
a  stage  at  which  it  was  capable  of  grasping  some- 
thing higher  than  themselves.  If  there  be  a 
moral  law  and  moral  distinctions,  which  are  quite 
original  and  peculiar,  a  long  process  of  evolution 
may  be  required  before  mind  can  apprehend  them  ; 
and  yet  their  apprehension  mav  be  no  product  of 
the  process  of  evolution,  but  a  tlioroughly  original 
and  peculiar  act,  the  reflex  of  the  objective  reality. 
Further:  general  presumptions  in  favor  of  evolu- 
tion do  not  prove  it  to  be  without  limits.  It  may 
be  generally  true,  and  yet  have  many  limits.  The 
distinction  between  moral  and  expedient  may  be 
one  of  its  limits. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  Austin,  Bain,  Be.ntiiam, 
CuMUEiu.AND,  Dahwin,  James  and  .loiiN  S 
Mill,  Si-enceu,  and  Stei'Iien,  already  men- 
tioned ;  John  Gkote's  Examination  of  the  Utili- 
tarian Philosophy,  1870;  Henry  Sidgwick's 
Methods  of  Ethics,  1874;  F.  II.  Bkadlky's  Ethi- 
cal Studies,  1870.  In  M.  Cakrau"s  La  Morale 
Utilitaire  (1875),  and  Jl.  Guyau's  La  Morale 
d'lEpicure  et  ses  rapports  avec  les  doctrines  cimlempo- 
raines  (1877),  and  La  Morale  Antjlaise  Vonlnnpo- 
raine, Mor<de  de  I'ulilite  et  de  t'tcvlutiun  (ls77),  the 
history  of  utilitarianism  is  traced  with  great  fair- 
ness, and  the  various  phases  of  the  theory  criticised 
with  much  penetration.  K.  KI.IXT. 

UTRAQUISTS  and  TABORITES,  two  reli- 
gious parties  amongst  the  lioliemians  in  the  fif- 
teenth ceiilury.  A  strong  moveinent  in  favor  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  pervaded  Bohemia  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  found  a  worthv  exponent 
in  Ilus,  who.se  religious  and  philosopliical  ideas 
were  largely  derive(i  from  the  writings  of  Wiclif. 
The  execution  of  Ilus  at  Constance  set  Bohemia 
in  antagonism  to  the  Roman  Church,  ami  the 
outward  expression  of  this  antagonism  was  found 
in  the  demand  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Coininunion  by  the  laity  under  both  kinds.  Thia 
demand  h.id  been  mentioned  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Bohemian  Keformers,  but  wius  put  jiromi- 
nently  forward  by  Jakubek  of  Mies,  when  Ilus 
was  in  prison  at  Constance.  The  chalice  liecaine 
the  Hussite  .symbol;  and  the  name  given  to  the 
Hussite  party  wjus  that  of  "  rtraquisi,"  or  "Calix- 
tines."  When  the  religious  wars  began  in  1 120, 
the  Ulra<piist,s  put  forth  their  religious  a.si>ira- 
tioiis  in  the  Four  Artirli'S  of  I'rague.  '1  hese 
articles  demanded,  (1)  freedom  of  prenching,  (2) 
communion  under  both  kinds,  (:i)  the  reduction 
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of  the  clergy  to  apostolic  poverty,  (4)  severe  pun- 
ishment of  all  open  sins.  Tlieir  objects  were 
practical,  anil  they  asserted  the  great  principles 
of  the  Ileforniation.  The  first  claimed  for  every 
man  the  right  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  liira- 
self,  the  second  attacked  sacerdotalism,  the 
third  cut  at  the  root  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and 
the  fourth  claimed  for  Christianity  the  power 
to  regulate  society.  But  these  articles  were  tlie 
result  of  a  compromise,  and  were  held  in  differ- 
ent senses.  Parties  sprung  up  amongst  the  Bo- 
hemians. The  most  moderate  party  —  "  The 
Praguers  "  as  they  were  called,  because  they  had 
their  seat  in  the  University  of  Prague  —  were 
content  with  these  articles,  and  wished  in  all  else 
to  hold  the  orthodox  practices.  In  opposition 
to  this  conservative  party  stood  the  radicals,  who 
were  called  "  Taborites,"  from  their  custom  of 
meeting  in  the  open  air  on  hilltops,  to  which 
they  gave  biblical  names,  such  as  Tabor  and 
Oreb.  The  most  moderate  of  the  Taborites  were 
the  followers  of  Zizka,  who  after  his  death  were 
called  "Orphans."  They  were  more  simple  in 
their  ritual  than  the  Praguers,  but  joined  the 
extreme  Taborites,  chiefly  from  political  reasons. 
The  Taborites  proper  set  aside  all  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  stood  only  upon  Scripture,  which 
each  man  might  interpret  for  liimself.  They 
denied  transubstantiation,  which  the  Praguers 
and  Orphans  held.  Besides  these  were  a  group 
of  extreme  sectaries,  Millenarians  and  Antinomi- 
aus,  who  asserted  that  God  existed  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  IMost  notorious  of  these 
were  the  Adamites,  who  lived  a  life  of  nature, 
which  degenerated  into  shamelessness.  They  were 
exterminated  by  Zizka.  The  belief  that  it  was 
a  duty  to  punish  sins  led  to  intolerance  of  one 
party  towards  another,  and  also  to  great  cruelty 
in  war.  The  Hussite  wars  are  amongst  the  most 
bloody  which  are  recorded  in  history. 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  Bohemians  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  military  system  which  en- 
abled them  for  ten  years  (1420-30)  to  defy  the 
armies  of  Europe.  But  the  Utraquists,  though  vic- 
torious against  the  enemy,  were  divided  amongst 
themselves ;  and  peace  abroad  only  brought  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home.  Bohemia  exhausted 
itself  in  warfare,  and  longed  for  peace.  To  the 
necessity  of  negotiating  with  the  Utraquists,  the 
Council  of  Basel  owed  its  existence.  In  14.33 
Bohemian  representatives  went  to  a  conference 
with  the  council.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Four 
Articles  of  Prague,  the  council  gradually  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  the  union  of  the  Utraquists  and 
Taborites.  The  moderate  party  favored  an 
agreement  with  the  church ;  and,  when  peace 
was  possible,  its  advocates  increased  in  number. 
After  much  negotiation,  the  Bohemians  agreed  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  church  on  the  basis  of  the 
"  Compacts,"  which  defined  the  sense  in  which 
tlie  council  accepted  the  Four  Articles  of  Prague. 
(1)  They  admitted  freedom  of  preaching  by 
priests  duly  conmiissioned ;  (2)  If  the  Bohe- 
mians received  on  all  other  points  the  faith  and 
ritua!  of  the  church,  tliose  who  had  the  use  of 
comnMniicating  under  both  kinds  might  continue 
to  do  so  with  the  autliority  of  the  church  ;  (3) 
The  clergy  and  the  church  might  possess  tempo- 
ralities, b\it  were  luiunil  to  administer  them  faith- 
fully ;  (4)  Open  sins  ought  to  be  corrected,  but ' 


bytho.se  who  had  jurisdiction  given  them  in  such 
matters.  It  was  clear,  that,  in  accepting  this 
compromise,  the  Utraquists  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion. The  Compacts  were  signed  at  Iglau  in 
1436,  and  were  regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement.  The  Utraquist  leaders  hoped 
to  use  them  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 
church  :  the  Catholics  regarded  them  as  a  peace- 
offering,  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Catholics  were  right  in  their  hopes  of  a 
re-action  in  Bohenna.  The  extreme  Taborites 
dwindled  away :  the  moderate  Utraquists  had 
not  a  sufficiently  strong  position  from  which  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  orthodoxj'.  The  Bolie- 
mian  movement  had  been,  in  the  beginning, 
largely  political,  —  a  rising  of  the  Tchecks  against 
the  Germans.  When  its  force  was  spent,  it  left 
a  church  in  communion  with  Rome,  which  prac- 
tised a  slight  deviation  in  ritual  from  the  com- 
mon use.  Moreover,  the  permission  to  exercise 
this  peculiar  ritual  was  given  by  a  council,  and 
received  no  papal  sanction.  For  some  years  the 
Papacy  judged  it  prudent  neither  to  accept  nor 
repudiate  the  Compacts.  The  Utraquists  strove 
to  consolidate  their  national  church,  and  set  up 
Rokycana  (q.v.)  as  its  archbishop.  The  Papacy 
refused  to  sanction  his  appointment,  and  strove 
by  every  means  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  party 
in  Bohemia.  George  Podiebrad  (q.v.)  stiove  to 
re-unite  Bohemia  politically,  and  saw  that  this 
was  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  Compacts. 
But  Pope  Pius  II.  was  alarmed  at  the  succes,ses 
of  King  George ;  and  in  1462  declared  the  Com- 
pacts to  be  extinguished,  and  required  George  to 
unite  his  church  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
majority  of  the  Bohemians  were  still  attached 
to  Xjtraquism,  and  .stood  by  their  king  against 
the  enemies  wliom  the  Pope  raised  up  against 
him.  Utraquism  still  triumphed,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Catholics  were  likely  to  plunge 
Bohemia  into  another  religious  war.  But  a  truce 
was  made  at  Kutna-Hora  in  1485,  and  the  truce 
developed  into  a  peace.  Catholics  and  Utraquists 
lived  peaceably  side  by  side.  Utraquism,  how- 
ever, had  by  this  time  lost  its  meaning,  and  was 
merely  an  empty  protest.  Its  leaders  had  hoped 
to  find  in  the  Compacts  the  basis  of  a  national 
church.  The  Catholics  had  been  too  strong  for 
them:  they  steadily  refused  to  unite  with  them. 
The  Utraquists  sacrificed  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  gain  peace,  and  the  demand  of  the  cup 
for  the  laity  became  a  meaningless  symbol  when 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Uti'aquist  beliefs. 
Yet  Utraquism,  in  its  decadence,  threw  out  a  .sect 
which  was  important,  —  the  Brethren  of  the  Law 
of  Christ,  or  Bohemian  Brothers  as  they  were 
afterwards  called  (q.v.).  To  the  example  and 
writings  of  the  Utraquists,  Luther  owed  much. 
But  the  Utraquists  did  not  at  first  recognize 
Lutheranism.  When  they  did,  they  accepted  it 
entirely,  and  added  nothing  of  their  own.  Utra- 
quism vanished,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  Reformation. 

Lit.  —  Palacky:  Gegchichle  von  Bo/imen,  Prag, 
1854-66,  vols.  3-5 ;  IIoflek  :  Geschichlsschreiber 
(ler  Husitlichen  Beivegiwrj,  Vieima,  1856-66,  3 
vols.  ;  Palacky  :  ^[ormmenta  CnncUioriim  semli 
XV'',  Vienna,  18.57,  vol.  1;  Krummei.  :  Utra- 
qui.ilen  und  Tahoriten,  Gotha,  I'^Tl  ;  Palacky  : 
Urkundliche  Beitrdge,  Prague,  1873,  2  vols. ;    Be- 
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1874.  M.   rUElGHTON. 

UYTENBOGAERT  (WYTEMBOGARD),  Jan, 

one  of  the  most  influential  and  distinguisliecl  lead- 
ers of  the  Kemonstrants ;  b.  at  L'trecht,  Feb.  11, 
1557 ;  d.  at  The  Ila^ue,  Sejjt.  24, 1644.  He  studied 
in  Geneva,  under  Beza;  in  1584  was  apf)ointed 
|ireacher  at  L'trecht;  deprived  of  his  position  in 
1589,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Anninius ; 
appointed  preacher  at  The  Hague  in  1590,  and 
court-chaplain  of  Prince  Moritz  of  Orange.  He 
pleaded  for  a  national  synod,  in  which  the  Remon- 
strants sliould  have  an  equal  right  of  speech  with 
the  Calvinists,  and,  with  Episcopius  and  others, 
met  the  opponents  at  The  Hague  in  1611  to  dis- 
cuss propositions  of  peace.  A  decree  banishing 
him,  and  confiscating  his  goods,  was  passed.  He 
fled  to  France  in  1622,  and  returned  in  1626  to 
Rotterdam,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  a  time. 
In  1629  his  goods  were  restored  to  him;  and  in 
1631  he  preached  again  at  The  Hague,  but  his 
enemies  succeeded  in  having  him  silenced.  Uy- 
tenbogaert  wrote  a  Church  Ilistonj,  Rotterdam, 
1646;  De  aucloritate  magistralus  in  rebus  ecctes.,  Rot- 
terdam, 1647,  etc. ;  [Cattexburgh  :  Bibl.  Script. 
Remons.,  Amsterdam,  172S.  See  Motley  :  Life 
of  John  of  Bameveld'\.  NEUDECKER. 

UZZIAH  {miijhl  of  Jehovah),  the  tenth  king  of 
Judah ;  son  of  Amaziah  and  Jecoliah  (2  C'hron. 
xxvi.  1,  3) ;  called  in  2  Kings  (xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  and 
elsewhere),  except  in  four  places  (xv.  13,  30,  32, 


34),  Azariah  (whom  Jehovah  helps).  It  is  likely 
that  the  latter  name  was  given  to  him  in  view 
of  his  great  victories,  so  evidently  the  result  of 
divine  help.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  by 
choice  of  the  people,  he  succeeded  his  father. 
He  justified  this  selection.  He  wa.s  a  more  pious 
and  devoted  servant  of  Jehovah  than  his  father 
had  been.  During  his  reign  of  fifty-two  years 
the  prophets  Amos  (i.  1),  Hosea  (i.  1),  and  Isaiah 
(i.  1,  vi.  1),  and  possibly  Joel  flourished.  His 
pietj-  is  attributed  largely  to  Zechariah's  influence 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  5).  He  was  warlike  and  victori- 
ous. His  army  was  large,  well  appointed,  and 
well  drilled.  lie  was  the  first  Judite,  apparently, 
to  use  stone  and  dart  throwing  machines  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  11-15).  Under  him  Judah  threw  off  all 
dependence  upon  Israel,  the  seaport  Elath  was 
captured,  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians  con- 
quered, the  fenced  cities  rebuilt,  Jerusalem  forti- 
fied, towers  erected,  and  wells  dug,  —  the  latter 
because  "  he  had  much  cattle,"  and  "  loved  hus- 
bandry "  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6-10).  But,  lifted  up 
by  his  successes,  he  essayed  to  usurp  the  priest's 
office,  and  burn  incense  in  the  temple.  Resisted 
valiantly  by  Azariah  and  eighty  other  priests,  he 
was  effectually  stopped  in  full  career  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  leprosy  upon  his  forehead ;  and  ne 
died  as  a  leper  in  a  separate  house  from  the 
palace,  and  was  buried  in  the  "field  of  burial." 
According  to  the  usual  chronology,  he  reigned 
from  810  to  758  B.C.  E.  nagelsbach. 
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VADIAN,  the  Reformer  of  St.  Gall,  properly  j 
Joachim  von  Watt;  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerlaiul,  [ 
Dec.  3(1.  Ils-J;  d.  there  April  G,  1551.  lie  wa-s  ' 
educatoil  first  at  home,  and  then  at  Vienna,  where  1 
he  met  Zwingli ;  and  there  he  changed  his  name, 
according  to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  time, 
first  to  Vadiiis,  and  then  to  Vadianus.  His  studies 
took  a  very  wide  range,  embracing  all  the  learning 
of  the  time.  His  proficiency  and  versatility  are 
shown  by  liis  appointment  as  professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  the 
university  (1510-18),  his  reception  of  the  degi-ee 
of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  from  the  emperor  the 
laureate's  crown.  But  of  more  permanent  conse- 
quence was  his  study  of  Luther's  writings,  in  com- 
pany with  his  two  Swiss  friends,  Zwingli  and 
Loriti  (Glareanus).  In  1518  he  returned  to  St. 
Gall  on  a  visit,  but  was  induced  to  stay,  and  he 
physician  to  the  city.  Imbued  with  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  he  used  his  position  and  influence 
to  introduce  them.  He  was  in  intimate  corre- 
.spondence  with  Zwingli,  and  presided  at  the 
conferences  held  at  Zurich  (1523)  and  at  Bern 
(1.528).  He  headed  the  Reformation  party  in 
St.  Gall,  vigorously  opposed  the  Anabaptists,  and 
in  every  way  played  the  part  of  chief.  In  1526 
his  fellow-citizens  testified  their  appreciation  of 
liis  services  by  electing  him  chief  magisti-ate,  and 
again  in  1531.  He  was  emphatically  the  people's 
friend.  He  stood  by  them  in  time  of  plague ; 
he  entered  into  their  pleasures ;  he  led  them  in 
religious  thought.  He  died  bewailed  by  tlie  en- 
tire Reformed  party.  Among  his  writings  is 
Aphorismorum  lihri  sex  de  consideratione  EucJiaris- 
tke,  Ziirich,  1535.  See  his  Life  by  Pressel,  in 
vol.  i.\  of  the  series:  Voter  der  reformirlen  Kirche, 
Elberfeld,  1861.  HAGENB.\CH. 

VAGANTES  (clerici  ragantes,  or  vatji)  denotes, 
in  ancient  canon  law,  clerks  who  had  received 
ordination  without  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
anj'  office,  and  wlio  consequently  were  roaming 
about  in  search  of  employment.  Laws  against 
the  disgraceful  beliavior  of  such  clerks  were  en- 
acted as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ; 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  forbade,  in  its 
Canon  6,  to  confer  an  ordinatio  absoluta  sive  vaga 
without  any  liiulus  ordinationis ;  that  is,  a  gen- 
eral ordination  without  any  corresponding  office. 
Nevertheless,  vaganles  were  soon  again  met  with, 
especially  in  countries  in  which  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  had  not  yet  been  completed,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  missionary  fields.  As  it  sel- 
dom was  possible  to  appoint  the  missionary  to  a 
definite  dioce.se,  and  as  he  was  often  thrown  out 
of  activity  by  Pagan  persecutions  or  the  mere  fear 
of  them,  the  safer  neighborhood  of  the  church 
might  often  swarm  with  such  missionary  bishops 
and  jiriests,  who  recognized  no  jurisdiction  of  any 
settled  authority,  but  hung  loose  on  the  Christian 
connnunity, — clerici  acepliali  (('ixf^aAoi,  "without 
head").  .Vggr.avating  circuniiitancps  were  often 
added.  Not  seldom  the  vagnntes  had  obtained 
their  ordination  by  .simony,  and  used  it  as  a  busi- 
ness opportunity.     They  hired  themselves  out  to 


other  bishops  or  priests  who  were  in  possession 
of  benefices,  and  undertook  to  do  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea  of  it,  for  a  recompense:  tliey 
entered  the  service  of  some  rich  lord  or  noble- 
man as  his  private  chaplain,  connecting  with  tliiit 
position  much  underhand  business :  and  .some- 
times they  even  became  mere  tramps.  In  the 
Carlovingian  period  complaints  of  them  were  very 
nmnerous,  and  Charlemagne  twice  renewed  the 
prohibition  against  ordinalio  vciga  In  the  ninth 
century  several  councils  enacted  laws  against  the 
vaganies,  such  as  the  Concit.  Mogunt.,  847,  and 
the  Cnncil.  Ticinense,  850  (Mansi,  xiy  pp.  906  and 
938) :  and  many  bishops  were  zealous  in  denoun- 
cing them,  such  as  Agobard  of  Lyons  (De priviteglo 
et  Jure  sacerdotii),  and  Godehard  of  Hildeslieini 
(See  his  Vila,  iv.  26.)  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
complaints  are  repeated  by  Gerhoh  of  Reichers- 
berg  in  his  De  corrupto  ecclesia;  ulatu,  and  Adrer- 
sus  Simoniacos.  But  an  effective  remedy  was 
finally  found.  It  was  enacted  that  a  bishop,  if 
he  ordained  a  person  without  giving  him  any 
office,  should  .<;upport  him  at  his  own  table,  th.it 
is,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  until  an  office  could  be 
preserved.  This  principle  was  retained  by  tlie 
Council  of  Trent  (1.545-63,  5f.>.s.  23,  c  '23);  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has 
almost  entirely  freed  itself  from  a  class  of  pauper 
clergy     ,  ZOCKLEIL 

VALDES,  Alonso  and  Juan  de,  twin-brother.s, 
and  strikingly  alike  botli  physically  and  intel- 
lectually :  were  b.  at  Cuenca,  in  Castile,  about 
1500,  and  educated  at  the  Castilian  court.  In 
1520  .\lonso  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Germany, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  at  tlie  diet  of  Worms.  After  wit- 
nessing the  burning  of  Luther's  writings,  he  wrote 
to  Peter  Martyr,  his  friend,  "  People  tliink  that 
now  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  but  I 
think  they  are  only  at  the  beginning."  Having 
returned  to  .Sp.ain  in  1524,  he  was  active  as  secre- 
tary under  the  chancellor,  Arborio  da  (iattinara,  — 
a  Piedmontese,  who  for  a  decade  was  the  motive- 
power  in  the  imperial  policy,  and  m.ade  him.self 
noticed  by  the  zeal  with  whicli  he  defended  Kras- 
nms  against  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  monks.  In 
1527  he  wrote  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier  ami 
an  archdeacon,  in  which  he  defended  the  recent 
seizure  of  Rome  and  the  Pope  by  the  imperial 
army  under  the  constable  of  Bourbon.  Tiiou<;h 
as  yet  circulating  only  in  manuscript,  the  dialogue 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papal  nuncio.  Count 
Castiglione,  wlio  denoimced  it  in  a  most  violent 
manner  to  the  imperial  government;  but  Alon.so 
was  protected  by  tlie  chancellor  And,  just  as 
the  emliroilment  reached  its  point  of  cidinination, 
another  dialogue  appealed  between  Mercury  and 
Charon.  It  was  written  liy  Ju.an  de  ^■aldes.  and 
was  chiefly  political  ;  though  it  also  contaiiii'(l 
.some  very  sharp  criticisms  on  the  Church  and  the 
papal  policy.  Both  dialogues  were  first  printed 
in  1.529,  anonymously :  latest  edition,  is.io.  In 
1530  .Vlonso  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  translated  the  confession  of  the  Luther- 
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atis  to  the  emperor,  and  generally  acted  as  niedi- 1  losing  the  province;  but,  when  Athanasius  died 
ator  lietween  the  opfiosinj^  parties.  He  gained  in  '•i73,  his  successor,  Lucius,  was  an  Arian,  and 
the  esteem  and  confidence,  not  only  of  Melanch-  shortly  after  l>egaii  the  massacres  in  the  Nitrian 
thou,  hut  of  the  Protestants  in  general ;  and,  desert.  The  Arians  knew  very  well  that  the 
indeed,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  the ,  Orthoilox  party  had  its  stanclie.st  supporters 
Kefori nation,  that  he  afterwards  found  it  advisa-  I  among  the  monks,  and  the  monks  happened  to  be 
ble  not  to  return  to  Spain.  In  1531  he  was  at  the  .sixjcially  odious  to  the  taste  of  the  emj^eror.  He 
iinix-rial  court  in  Brussels,  and  in  1533  he  was  repealed  the  decree  which  exempted  them  from 
still  ill  the  .service  of  the  emperor;  but  of  iiis  ndlitary  service,  and  then  sent  a  det,ichment  of 
life  after  that  time  nothing  is  known,  iluan  also  ]  soldiers  into  the  desert,  where  the  most  wanton 
found  it  prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ;  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  Tiie  iminvssion  which 
S[iauish  Inipiisition.  In  1531  he  staid  in  Rome,  Basil  the  Great  made  upon  the  emjieror  freed 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Sepulveda,  the  iiii|)e-  Cappadocia  from  jiersecutions ;  but  in  Antioch, 
rial  hisloriograiiher,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  where  for  a  long  time  he  resided,  anil  in  other 
study  of  natural  .science.  In  1533  he  settled  in  places  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Orthodox  bisho|>s  were 
Naples,  and  imblished  there  in  the  same  year  his  !  banished,  and  abandoned  to  the  .\rian  nioiis.  In 
DUiliiyo  ih;  /</  li-nijmi  (last  edition,  Jladrid.  Is)j(l).  ConstuMtinople.  when  Kudoxiusdieil.  an  Orthodox 
concerning  the  origin,  history,  style,  and  literary  iiatriarch,  Kuagrius,  was  elii-t<'il,  Iput  was  imme- 
monuments  of  the  .Spanish  language.  In  Naples  diately  expelled  by  the  enii>eror,  and  superseded 
he  conversed  much  with  Ochino,  I'eter  Vennigli,  by  an  Arian,  Demophilus.  A  deputation  of 
etc. ;  and  gradually  formed  a  circle,  whicli,  though  eighty  presbyters  repaired  to  the  emperor  to  pro- 
it  never  oi>enly  attacked  the  Roman-Catholic  test;  but  he  answered  them  by  placing  them  on 
Chinch,  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the  leail-  i  board  a  ves.sel,  which,  after  reaching  open  sea,  was 
ing  principles  of  its  con.stitution  and  policy,  .set  on  fire.  The  sources  to  the  reign  of  Valene 
Juan  de  Vald^s  was  a  theologian  both  by  talent,  are  politicallj*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosi- 
anil  by  study,  though  he  had  not  enjoyed  pro- 1  m\i.s,  and  ecclesiastically  Theodoret,  Socrates, 
fessioiial  training;  and  his  views  on  justification,  i  Sozomen,  and  the  three  Cappadocian  Fatliers, — 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  importance  j  Basil  and  the  two  (iregories.  IT.  SCHMIDT, 

of  its  study,  etc.,  approache<l  often  very  closely  to  i  VALENTINE,  St.,  a  Roman  pre.sbyter  who 
those  of  Luther,  llisi  AtfahpJn  ChrMano,  a  dia-  bcfrieniliMl  thi-  uiartyrs  in  the  persecution  of 
logiie  between  himself  and  Giulia  Gonzaga,  wlio  Claudius  II.,  and  was  in  con.se<iuence  arrested, 
afterwards  entered  a  Franciscan  mona.stery,  was  beaten  with  clubs,  and  finally  beheaded  (Feb.  14, 
tian.slated  into  English,  London,  1860 ;  [his  270).  I'ope  .Julius  built  a  church  in  his  honor, 
Ciimmeulary  on  the  Gospel  nf  Si.  Mdlllieu;  and  near  Ponte  MoUe.  Butler  says,  "  To  abolish  the 
liis  Spiritual  Milk;  in  1882.]  His  principal  work  heathens'  lewd,  superstitious  custom  of  boys  draw- 
is  his  Considerations,  of  which  the  original  ing  the  names  of  girls  in  lionor  of  their  goddess, 
.Spani.sh  text  has  been  only  partially  preserved.  Februala  .luiio,  on  the  15tli  of  this  month,  several 
An  Italian  translation,  by  C.  S.  Curione,  was  zealous  pastors  substituted  the  names  of  saints 
translated  at  Basel,  1.5.50  ;  an  English,  in  Lon-  in  billets  given  on  this  day  "  (Feb.  14).  Li  res  of 
don,  1805.  His  early  death,  however  (1510  or  Saints,  Feb.  14.  There  was.  therefore,  originally 
1.541),  freed  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  no  connection  between  the  saint  and  the  custom 
the  Italian  Inquisition,  which  was  established  Of  St.  Valentine's  Day  but  the  custom  is  far 
ill  1511;  but  his  influence  was  felt,  for  a  long  ,  oldiT,  ]inibably  of  jire-chri.stian  origin. 
tinii>  after  his  decease,  in  Naples  and  its  neigh-  VALENTINIAN  III.  (Roman  emperor  425-4.55) 
borhood.  [See  Ed.  Boi;iimer:  Lires  of  Juan  issued  in  445  an  edict  which  recognized  the  Bishop 
and  Alfonso  de  VcUdet,  London,  1882,  in  Commen-  of  Rome  as  the  primate  of  the  whole  Christian 
/or//  above.]  ED.  I30KIIMEU.      ^  Church,  holding  the  highest  jmlicial  and  legisla- 

VALENS,  Roman  emperor  from  March  28,  304,  five  power  in  all  church  matt^'rs.  The  edict  con- 
to  .Vug.  0,  379;  occupies  a  consiiicuous  place  in  cerned,  of  course,  only  the  West.  The  idea  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  the  last  chami>ion  of  the  emperor  was,  that  a  strongly  niouaiehical 
Arianism  among  the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  Km-  church  constitution  might  form  a  band  around 
pire.  Having  put  down  the  insurrection  of  Pro-  the  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire,  now  evi- 
copius,  a  relative  of   .Julian,  he  i)repared  for  a   dently  falling  asunder. 

campaign  against  the  (ioths;  and  one  of  the  VALENTINUS,  St.  There  are  quite  a  number 
preparations  he  wanted  to  make  was  to  receive  of  saints  of  lliis  name,  —  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  a 
baptism.  ISut  the  patriarch  of  Con.stantino|ile,  bi>hiip  <>1  Inti-ramna.  an  African,  and  a  Belgian 
Eiidoxius,  was  an  Arian  ;  and  the  Orthodox  had,  I  martyr,  etc.  (See  Act.  Sand..  Feb.  13,  March  10, 
at  that  moment,  not  one  single  church  left  to  .\pril  14  ami  '-Ml,  etc.;  But  the  most  important 
them  in  the  capital.  Thus  the  rude  and  ignorant  is  the  ajMislle  of  Rlnetia,  the  reputed  bi.shop  of 
man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dilference  ,  Pnssau,  ami  one  of  the  first  Christian  missioiia- 
lietween  tiie  Nica;aii  Creed  and  .\rianiHiii,  and  !  ries  active  in  south-enstern  Geriiumy.  The  first 
no  sense  for  such  a  distinction,  fell  incidentally  '  notice  of  him  is  found  in  the  life  of  .St.  .S'Verinus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  heretics.  As  soon  lus  he  in  Vi-/.  iSrrijil.  A'cr.  .  I  ii.«/rmc(ir,  i.  ji.  SO),  according 
returned  from  his  victory  over  tin-  (Joths,  jxtsc-  to  whicli  he  preached  in  'I'yrol  in  the  first  half 
cutions  began,  not  in  a  systematic  way,  for  \  aleiis  of  the  fifth  century,  and  ilied  .Ian.  0.  Venaiilius 
was  unable  to  form  a  general  ]>lan  ami  carry  it  Fortnnatiis  tells  us  that  many  churches  in  those 
out  with  consistency,  liut  spasmodically,  s|iorndi-  ^  regions  were  di-dicated  toliini.  Aril)o,  in  Ids  I'l/n 
rally,  iiiciilenlally.  In  Egypt,  whi(4i  was  Ortho- ^  forAiiimni  (730),  stiites  that  he  was  burii'ii  at 
ilox  ihronnhoiil,  uolhing  could  be  doiK',  as  long  us  I  Matsch,  in  the 'I'yrolese  Alps,  whence  his  bones 
Atbanosius  lived,  without   running   the   risk  of  I  were  brought   to   Trent.     In  708   the   Itavariaii 
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<liike,  Tha.ssilo,  brought  tlit'in  to  I'assau.  His 
acts  (Act.  Sa»<-(.,  Jan.  7)  dale  from  the  eleventli 
centurv.  Zocklek. 

VALENTINUS   THE   GNOSTIC.     See   Gkos- 

TUISM. 

VALERIAN  (Roman  emperor  253-259)  showed 
himself  quite  friendly  to  the  Christians  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  but  instituted  in  257  a 
most  violent  persecution  of  them.  Like  the  Deci- 
an  persecution,  it  was  principally  directed  against 
the  bishops  and  the  leaders  generally  of  the 
church.  The  first  edict  simply  forbade  them  to 
hold  meetings  and  celebrate  service ;  the  second 
ordered  all  who  disobeyed  to  be  sent  to  work  in 
tlie  mines ;  and  the  third,  of  258,  enacted  that  all 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  lie  juit  to 
<leath.  Sixtus  of  Rome,  and  Cyprian  of  Cartilage, 
fell  as  victims.  But  in  259  Valerian  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  King  Sapores;  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Gallienus,  immediately  put  an  end 
to  the  persecution.  See  KrSKiiius :  I/isL  Eccl., 
VII.  li»:  Cvi'Rian:  Epp.,  82,  83.         ZOCKLKR. 

VALERIAN,  St.,  was  Bishop  of  Cemele,  a  see 
belonging  under  the  archbishop  of  Embrodununi, 
and  situated  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  by  Leo  L 
removed  to  Nizza  He  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Ricz,  439 ; 
signed  the  letter  of  the  Galilean  bishops  to  Leo  I., 
451  (see  Leo :  0pp.,  i.  pp.  998  and  1110);  and  sided 
with  the  monks  of  Lerius  in  their  controversy 
with  the  neighboring  bishops.  His  writings 
(twenty-nine  sermons  of  ascetic  contents,  and  an 
Epistola  ad  moneirlii).<t)  were  edited  by  .Sirmond 
(Paris,  1612)  and  Raynauld  (Lyons,  1633),  and  re- 
printed by  MiGNE  :   'Patrol.  Lett.,  iii.     ZOCKLEE. 

VALES'lUS,  Henri  de  Valois,  b.  in  Paris,  Sept. 
10.  llJOo;  d.  there  ^Iay7,  l(i76.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Verdun,  and  studied  law 
at  Bourges,  but  abandoned  the  juridical  careei-, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  studies, 
enjoying,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  pension 
from  Louis  XIV.  and  the  title  of  royal  histoiiog- 
rapher.  He  published  critical  editions  of  Annni- 
anus  Marcellinus  (1636),  Eusebius  (1659),  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  etc.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  brother,  Paris,  1677.  See  also 
Valr.iiana,  Paris,  1694.  NEUDKCKER. 

VALLA.     See  L.\ui:entius  Valla. 

VALLOMBROSA,  The  Order  of,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines ;  was  founded  in  1039  by  Johan- 
nes Gualbertus  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines, 
whence  its  name.  The  order,  w  Inch  never  reached 
any  considerable  extension,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce lay-brothers  (cnnversi,  in  distinction  to  jxiires) 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  monks  to 
k'<'p  the  vows  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

VANDALS  (I'anilall.  Watidali,  Vindili).  The 
^'andals  lived  for  a  long  time  unnoticed  in  the 
present  Lnsatia.  They  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  as  the  companions  of  the  Jlarcomanni  and 
other  Danubian  tribes,  fighting  with  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  Later  on  they  re-ap]iear  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dacia,  as  the  companions  of  the  Goths  and  Gepids, 
fighting  with  Probus.  Probus,  however,  induced 
them  to  settle  in  Dacia  :  and  there  they  lived  for  a 
long  time,  unnoticed  and  peaceful,  learning  vari- 
ous arts  of  civilization,  and  adopting  Christianity 
in  its  Arian  form.  In  406  tliey  again  began  to 
move,  probably  on  the  instigation  of  .Stilicho.  In 
eompany  with  the  Alani  aad  Suevi  they  fell  upon 


Gaid,  and  spread  confusion  and  devastation  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  4(19  they  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Andalu- 
sia (Vandalitia).  In  428  Genseric  became  their 
king,  and  tmder  his  leadership  the  tribe  becomes 
of  interest  to  church  histoiy. 

Boniface,  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa,  re- 
belled, and  asked  for  aid  from  Genseric.  Gen.se- 
ric  crossed  over  to  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  motley 
crowd  of  fiftj'  thousand  Vandals,  Alani,  Goths, 
and  Suevi,  and  conquered  Mauritania  and  Numi- 
dia.  Meanwhile  Boniface  had  been  reconciled 
with  the  government  in  Rome,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  St.  Augustine ;  and  he  now  wished  to 
send  back  Genseric  to  Spain,  but  that  proved 
impossible.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  Roman 
province  of  Africa  was  conquered,  and  the  A'an- 
dals  settled  there  as  masters.  Hippo  was  taken 
in  430;  Carthage,  in  439.  Ten  years  later  on  the 
Vandal  fleets  swept  the  whole  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  islands  of  Sicily.  Sar- 
dinia, Majorca,  etc.,  were  conquered.  In  455  (ien- 
seric  entered  Rome,  and  from  June  14  to  29  the 
city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Vandals  in 
Rome,  however,  were  not  worse  than  the  Vandals  at 
home.  Africa  was  devastated  with  a  recklessness 
and  cruelty  which  probably  have  no  parallels  in 
history.  As  Arians,  the  Vandals  hated  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  African  Church,  the  most  flourishing 
and  influential  branch  of  the  Latin  Church,  was 
so  completely  undermined  by  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  that  it  never  recovered.  Gen.seric  closed 
or  destroyed  the  church  buildings,  and  confiscated 
all  church  property.  The  bishops  and  pi'iests 
were  lianished,  sent  to  the  mines,  tortured,  be- 
headed, burnt.  Rich  and  distinguished  laymen 
were  seized,  fined,  bereft  of  all  their  property, 
tortured,  sold  as  slaves.  Not  only  Italy,  but  also 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  swarmed 
with  refugees  from  Africa.  After  the  occupation 
of  Carthage,  the  bishop,  Quodvultdeus,  and  most 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  were  stripped  naked,  and 
placed  on  an  old  rickety  raft,  which  was  set  adrift 
on  the  open  sea :  fortunately  it  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Campania. 

Under  Genseric's  son,  Hunerio  (477-486),  tho 
persecutions  abated  for  a  short  time,  but  tlien 
began  again  more  violent  than  ever.  He  con- 
vened a  council  at  Carthage  in  484,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Cyrilla,  the  Arian  patriarch  of  the  Van- 
dals. The  very  arrangement  showed  the  spirit 
of  the  undertaking.  The  Arian  bi.shops  were 
seated  on  elevated  thrones,  while  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  huddled  together  before  a  judg- 
ment-bar like  criminals.  Some  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, but  they  were  immediately  brought 
to  silence  by  one  hundred  lashes  each.  The  re- 
sult of  the  council  was  an  edict  which  ordered  all 
to  conform  to  the  Arian  faith  before  June  1,  same 
year.  80  bishops  died  under  the  torture,  46  were 
sent  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Corsica,  302  fled  into 
the  desert.  Again  a  period  of  peace  intervened 
during  the  reign  of  Gundamund  (486-496);  but 
Trasainund  (i96-.'i2:i)  started  the  persecutions 
anew :  120  bishops,  among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Fulgentius  from  Ruspe,  were  banished  to 
Sardinia.  It  was  of  no  avail  th.at  Hilderic  (523- 
531)  allowed  the  Catholic  bishops  to  return  to 
their  congregations,  nor  that  Belisarius.  the  gen- 
eral  of  Justinian,   reconquered    Africa,  and   re- 
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estaWished  the  Catholic  Church  (534)  :  the  ^■alldal 
doraiiiion  had  lasted  long  enough  to  annihilate 
almost  every  trace  of  Konian  civilization,  and  to 
destroy  almost  completely  the  Christian  Church 
in  Africa. 

Lit.  —  Procopius  :  De  hello  Vamlalico:  Piios- 
l-Elcus  :  Chronicon  Idatius  :  Vhronicon  ,  Vic- 
tor VlTENSis :  Iliiloria  per.iecul.  Afric,  in  Kfi- 
naut:  Ui.ll.  persecul.  Windalica,  Paris,  1094,  and 
Venice,  17:!2;  Salviaxl's:  De  tjuheni.  Dei .  Pos- 
siDoNifs'  lives  of  Augustine  and  FulgentiiLs ; 
Patescordt  :  Geschichte  d.  Vand.  Ilfrrmliiifl  in 
Afrihi.  Berlin,  1837.  G.  H.  KLiri'EL. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  located  at  Nash- 
ville, TciMi.,  is  undir  the  control  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  C'liunh  .South,  and  owes  it.s  existence 
to  the  muniticence  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of 
Xew  Vork,  who  on  the  27tli  of  March,  1873,  made, 
through  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire  (whom  he  named 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trust  for  life),  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  which 
amount  he  subsequently  increased  to  one  million. 
It  has  also  received  from  Mr.  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt, son  of  the  founder,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  from  other  sources  about 
seventy-five  thousand.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
buildmgs  are  commodious  and  well  equipped ; 
and  the  grounds,  located  on  an  eminence  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  consisting  of  seventy- 
five  acres,  are  ample  and  beautiful.  The  uni- 
versity is  organized  into  six  distinct  departments 
(academic,  biblical,  legal,  medical,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, and  dental),  with  a  chancellor  and  forty-two 
professors  and  instructors.  It  enrolled  on  its  last 
catalogue  (1885-.S(jj  KJ!)  students.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  endowed  denominational  institutioTi  of 
learniri','  in  tin-  Sontli  w.  l".  tii.lett 

VAN  DOREN,  William  Howard,  D.D.,  b.  in 
Orange  County,  N'.Y.,  March  2,  181(i;  d.  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  Friday,  Sept.  8,  ls82.  He  was 
craauated  at  Columbia  College,  X.Y.,  and  at  the 
Westeni  Theological  Seminary,  .Mlegheny,  Penn., 
1832;  taught  until  1830,  when  he  was  licensed  by 
the  I.«uisville  presbytery.  For  two  years  he  was 
a  missionary  in  Mississippi.  In  1839  he  entered 
the  regular  pastorate,  and  ser\'ed  in  tiie  Reformed 
Church,  Ea.st  Brooklyn,  X.Y.  (1839-51),  in  the 
mission  which  ultimately  became  the  34th-Street 
Uefomicd  Church,  and  in  the  Second  Presbyt^-rian 
Church,  St.  I>oui8  In  180.1  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, and  there  began  the  prepar.ition  of  his  Su/j- 
genlive  Cominenlnnj  on  tint  AVic  'J'r.iliimenl,  on  iin 
Original  l'trin,o{  which  have  a])pearcil  Luke  (Xew 
York,  1808,  2  vols.),  7<./ih  (1ST9,  2  vols.),  Itonmn.i 
(1870,2  vols.).  In  187is  he  removed  to  Indianapo- 
lis. Mis  Commentary  is  homileticul,  and  ha.s  been 
widely  ii.sed. 

VANE,  Sir  Henry,  oft«'n  called  "Sir  Harry 
Vane,  wiis  b.  in  1012.  His  father  was  a  stat<-.s- 
nian  in  the  reign  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.,  but 
lost  court-favor  by  his  opposition  to  I^rd  Straf- 
ford. Young  Henry  imbibed  republican  princi- 
ples, probably  strengtlieneil  by  his  Swiss  travels, 
and  in  1035  visiteil  New  Kngland,  whr-u  ho  was 
chosen  governor  of  Ma,ssachns«'tts.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  home,  and  commenced  a 
career  which  made  him  distinguished  in  the  lii.s- 
tory  of  his  country.  lie  took  |iart  in  all  the 
important  <iue8tions  di.scussed  by  the  new  Parlia- 
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nient,  an>l  promoted  the  imi>eachment  of  Laud, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  .Solenni  Iveague  and  Cove- 
nant.    He  was   a   member   of   the   Westminstei 
As,sembly,  and  a  commissioner  at  the  treaties  of 
L'xbridge  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.      But  he  Iiad 
little  sympathy  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  either  in 
his  military  or  ixilitical  views,  being  a  stanch  re- 
publican, and  thinking  more  of  the  power  of  the 
tongue  and  the  i>en  tlian  of  tlie  sword  and  the 
musket.     Cromwell  was  thoroughly  practical,  but 
Vane  was  a  determined  tlieorist.     Cromwell  was 
both  soldier  and  statesman;  Vane,  little  more  than 
a  dreamy  philosopher.      Vane,  however,  became 
one  of  the  Council  of  State  aftt-r  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  in   1649,  and  in  that  capacity,  and  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  greatly  <lisplea.sed  his 
colleague,  who  denounced  him  as  "a  juggling  fel- 
low," and  exclaimed,  as  he  broke  up  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  in  1053,  "The  Lord  ileliverme  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane!"     His  book  entitled  .1  ilealinr/ 
(iiie.tlion   Propounded  ami   Iti-soli-eil.   published  in 
I  1050,  so  incensed  the  lord-protector,  that  he  im- 
prisoned the  author  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle 
of  Wight.     Cromwell  then  tried  gentle  means  to 
I  win  over  his  int<'llectual  antagonist,  but  in  vain. 
I  Tlie  latter  preferred,  in  his  nolile  retreat  at  Raliy, 
!  in  the  County  of  Durham,  those  speculative  stud- 
ies, which  he  always  pursued  with  great  mental 
\  earnestness,  to  any  participation  in  public  affairs 
during  Oliver's  protectorate.      Vane's  advocacy 
of  republicanism  afterwards  was  utterly  in  vain  ; 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
indicted    for   "  compa-ssing   and    imagining   the 
I  death  "  of  that  monarch.    He  pleaded  justly,  that 
I  what  he  had  done  during  the  Commonwealth  was 
I  no  breach  of  the  statute  of  trea,son,  iis  that  statute 
'  apiilied  to  a  king  regnant,  not  to  him  who  could 
I  only  claim  to  be  one  de  jure.     Charles  wrote  to 
\  the  lord-chancellor,  .saj-ing  that "  Vane  is  too  dan- 
gerous a  man  to  let  live,  if  one  can  honestly  jiut 
him  out  of  the  way."      He  w;us  put  out  of   the 
way  by  being  beheaded  .lune  14,  1GG2.     His  be- 
ha^nor  on  the  scaffold  was  very  noble,  and  his 
ch.aracter   has  been   eulogized   by  his   ailmiring 
biographer,  .lohn  Forster,  in  his  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  ICnijland.      Vane's  Jlrlired  Man* 
Meditations,  and  his  Eiujland's  Jirmemhrancer,  con- 
tain many  eloipient  piissages;   but  the  tone  of  the 
latter  is  very  violent.  .loilN  STOUunTON. 

VAN  LENNEP.  See  Le.nnkp. 
VARIOUS  READINGS  are  the  differences  in 
till- text  between  tile  Various  manuseri|>ts,  trans- 
lations, and  iiatristie  quotations  of  the  .Scriptures. 
In  the  ca.se  of  the  Bible  nnuuiseripis  they  are  most- 
ly accidental,  arising  from  the  scribe's  not  reading 
his  copy  correctly,  or  not  hearing  correctly  when 
the  pii8.sage  w;us  ilictated  to  him,  or,  in'rhajis,  fiom 
simple  carelessness;  such  as  copying  the  margin 
into  the  text,  repeating  a  phrase  or  part  of  one.  .\ 
few  intentional  variations  have  been  c!;^imed ;  but 
they  are  unimportant,  and  affect  rather  Uw  form 
than  the  substance  of  the  text.  The  various  read- 
ings in  the  Xew-Testament  manuscripts  are  in 
the  aggregate  very  numerous.  In  .Mill's  time  they 
were  esllniated  at  thirty  tbousaiul,  and  subse- 
(pient  comparison  has  increa.s('d  the  mnnber  to 
about  one  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand.  The 
Htateinent  once  (N-casioned  great  alarm  :  but  imw 
it  is  generally  underst4ii>d  that  (he  variations  ar» 
slight  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  —  mere  difTar- 
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ences  in  spelling,  in  the  order  of  words,  redupli- 
cation, etc., — and  that  no  doctrine  is  affected.  In 
regard  to  the  ( )ld-Testanient  manuscripts  the  case 
is  tlift'erent.  The  source  of  the  various  readings 
is  the  same,  but  their  number  is  very  much  less. 
The  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  copied  by  an  offi- 
cial class,  under  strict  regulations ;  and  many 
deviations  from  the  standard  text  occasioned  re- 
jection of  the  scribes'  work.  So  the  number  of 
Hebrew  variations  is  very  small,  being  not  more 
than  2,000.  See  Bible  'Text,  pp.  266,  267,  270, 
278:  Keri  and  Kethibh. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE,  located  at  Poughkeep.<ie, 
X.Y.,  was  incorjX)rated  by  the  General  As.<eiubly 
in  January.  1S61.  It  was  founded  by  ^Jatthew 
Vassar  (b.  in  East  Dereham,  Xorfolk,  Ens;.,  April 
29, 1792  ;  d.  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  23, 1808),  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own  exertions,  and, 
being  childless,  resolved  "to  found  and  perpetu- 
ate an  institution  which  .should  accomplish  for 
young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplish- 
ing for  young  men."  By  gift  and  bequest  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  trustees  funds  amount- 
ing to  about  8778,000.  The  whole  property  of 
the  college  now  (1883)  amounts  to  81,149..572..57  ; 
of  which  8128,748. .37  is  in  productive  funds,  812.5,- 

000  of  this  last  aniou:it  being  in  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, and  but  f  80,000  in  endowments  for  instruc- 
tion. 

It.s  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  a  lady  princi- 
pal in  charge  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  students, 
and  seven  professors  in  the  different  departments 

01  collegiate  instniction.  The  departments  of  art 
and  music  are  also  in  charge  of  two  professors. 
There  are  also  twentj'  teachers  distributed  in  the 
several  departments. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  in  col- 
leges for  men.  It  is  prescribed  to  the  middle  of 
the  sophomore  year ;  after  that,  elective  under  the 
regulation  of  the  faculty.  Latin  is  required,  and 
one  other  language,  which  may  be  Gi'eek.  Ger- 
man, or  French.  Each  student  may  take  siniid- 
tancously  three  studies.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  beginning  to  provide  for  a  preparatory 
course ;  and,  though  it  is  still  continued,  it  is  re- 
garded a.'  provisional  and  temporary.  The  degree 
of  A.B.  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  the 
collegiate  course  of  four  years.  The  degree  of 
A.M.  is  granted  to  graduates  who  pass  examina- 
tion in  studies  approved  by  the  faculty  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  post-gradnate  course  of  two  full  years. 
Twenty-three  graduates  have  received  this  degree. 
'So  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred.  A 
diploma  is  granted  in  the  schools  of  art  and  music 
to  students  who  complete  the  full  course  of  three 
years.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  above 
550.    The  annual  charge  for  each  student  is  84o0. 

The  college  opened  to  receive  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 18';5,  under  the  presidency  of  John  H. 
Kaymond,  LL.D.,  who  continued  iii  office  till  his 
decease,  in  August,  1878.  lie  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Samuel  L.  Caldwell.  D.D.,  who  is 
now  in  office.  The  whole  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  its  different  departments  for  the  first 
seventeen  years  has  been  over  6.000.  It  has  a 
library  of  over  14.000  volumes ;  an  astronomical 
observatory  and  a  chemical  laboratory,  both  amply 
equipped;  cabinets  of  n.itural  history-  valued  at 
over  830,00(1;  an  art  gallerj-  of  equal  value:  and 
a  large  and  commodious  building  for  the  residence 


of  students  and  instructors.  The  founder  de- 
signed that  the  college  should  be  entirely  Chris- 
tian, though  unsectarian.  S.  L.  caldw-ell. 

VASSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ilaute-Marne,  on  tlie  Blaise  ;  is  famous  in  his- 
toi-y  as  the  place  where  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  allowed  liis  retinue  to  fall  upon  and 
massacre  a  Protestant  congregation  celebrating 
service  in  a  large  bam.  This  ^lassacre  of  Vassy 
(March  1,  1.562)  formed  the  occasion  for  the  be- 
ginnini,'  of  the  religious  wars  in  France. 

VAtABLUS,orVATABLE,VATEBLE,VASTE- 
BLED,  GUASTEBLED,  Fran9ois,  b.  at  Ganiaches 
in  Picardy.  date  unknown  ;  d.  as  abbot  of  Belle- 
zane,  March  16.  1547  ;  was  by  Francis  I.  appoint- 
ed profe.ssor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France 
inParis.  and  attracted  gi'eat  audiences  by  his  learn- 
ing and  his  brilliant  talent  as  a  lecturer.  lie  pub- 
lished nothing:  but,  in  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Lt'o  Judas,  Robert  Stephens  published 
in  1545  a  number  of  notes,  which  he  pretended 
to  have  derived  from  the  lectures  of  Vatablus. 
As,  however,  the  notes  in  many  cases  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  Calvin,  Fagius,  and  other  Prot- 
estant commentators,  it  is  probable  that  Robert 
Stephens  sometimes  used  the  name  of  Vatablus 
for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  Protestant  ideas 
into  the  Roman-Catholic  studies.  If  so,  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the  notes  ; 
and  not  only  he  himself,  but  also  Vatablus.  was 
exposed  to  persecution.  AKXOLD. 

VATER,  Johann  Severin,  b.  at  Altenburg.  May 
27.  1771 :  d.  at  Halle,  March  1.5,  1826.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  philologi,-  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  latter 
place  in  1799.  In  ISIO  he  removed  to  Kdnigs- 
berg,  but  in  1820  he  again  returned  to  ILille. 
His  grammatical  works  have  considerable  merit, 
and  were  much  used,  especially  his  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. t)f  his  theological  works  the  most  noted 
are  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  his  Syn- 
chronislische  Tabellen  iler  Kirchengeschichte,  Halle, 
1803,  often  reprinted,  and  his  continuation  of 
Henke's  church  history  (1823).  His  stand-point 
was  that  of  a  moderate  rationalism.     ARNOLD. 

VATICAN  COUNCIU,  the  last  oecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  was 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  from 
Dec.  8,  1869,  to  July  18  (or  Oct.  20),  1870.  but  is 
not  yet  comj>leted.  and  may  be  reconvened  by  the 
Pope,  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  lasted,  with 
interruptions,  from  1543  to  1563.  It  is  the  tweu- 
tietli  in  the  Roman  series  of  oecumenical  councils, 
according  to  Bishop  Hefele,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  it.  (See  his  Conciliengeschichti.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  59  sq.,  of  the  second  and  revised  German  edi- 
tion, 1873.)  Bellarmin  (/)e  cone,  lib.  1,  c.  5)  and 
the  majority  of  Roman  divines  and  canonists 
count  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  eighteenth,  and 
this  would  make  the  Vatican  the  nineteenth.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  disputed  oecunienicity 
of  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa  (1409),  Con- 
stance (1414),  and  Basel  (1430),  which  are  reject- 
ed by  many  in  whole  or  in  part.  Hefele  excludes 
Pisa,  but  accepts  several  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Basel  as  oecumenical.  The  Old  Catholics, 
under  the  lead  of  DoUinger,  denied  the  recumeni- 
cal  char.icter  of  the  Vatican  Council:  but  they 
were  excommunicated.  It  is  as  authoritative  for 
the  Roman  Church  as  that  of  Trent.    It  marks  the 
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most  iruportaut  event  in  the  doctrinal  iiistorv  of 
tliat  churcli  since  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  coni- 
l>letes  the  system  of  papal  absolutism.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  convened  for  the  settlement  of 
the  iiuestions  raised  by  the  Keformatioii,  and 
ended  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Protestant 
or  evangelical  doctrines.  The  Vatican  Council 
was  convened  for  the  condemnation  of  modern 
rationalism  and  liberalism  within  the  Roman 
Church,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  final  authority. 

It  w;is  summoned  by  Pojie  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate,  by  an  encycli- 
cal letter  (.Eleriii  Pnlris  unigenilus  Filiu.i),  .June 
29,  18(is,  solemnly  opened  Dec.  8,  1S09,  and  indefi- 
nitely postponed  Oct.  20,  1870,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  franco-German  war,  which  broke  out  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  Infallibility  De- 
cree (■fuly  IS),  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  (ierman  Empire  with  a  Protestant 
head,  —  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  councils,  and 
reached  the  number  of  76}  out  of  1,037  dignitaries 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  an  ii-cumen- 
ical  synod  of  the  papal  communion.  IJut,  aft«r 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  dwindled  down  to  "200 
or  180.  The  Italians  had  a  vast  majority  of  270, 
of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal  .States 
alone.  The  Frencli  and  German  bishops  were 
weak  in  number,  but  strongest  in  learning  and 
the  importance  of  the  dioceses  which  tliey  repre- 
sented. The  deliberation.s  were  conducted  in 
strict  secrecy,  but  four  public  sessions  were  held 
for  the  .solenm  proclamation  of  the  results. 

The  8ubject-matt<'r  of  the  council  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  —  faith,  iliscipline,  n-ligious  orders, 
and  rites  (including  niis-imis)  ;  and  each  part  was 
ussigned  to  a  special  commission  (rnni/r<  i/alia,  or 
tlejmlalio),  consisting  of  twenty-si.x  prelates,  with 
a  presiding  cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The 
decrees  were  prei>ared  on  the  b;usis  of  scln  mala 
previously  drawn  up  by  learned  divines  and  canon- 
i.its,  discussed,  revised,  adopted  in  .secret  sessions 
by  the  general  congregations,  and  then  solemnly 
proclaimed  in  public  .sessions  in  the  jiresence  and 
by  the  authority  of  tlie  Pope.  The  management 
was  entirely  in  the  hand.s  of  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals  and  advisers  (Jesuits).  The  i>roceed- 
iiigs  were  conducted  in  Latin,  the  otlicial  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  doctrinal  results  of  the  council  are  embod- 
ied in  two  sets  of  decrees,  —  the  first  against 
infidelity,  the  .second  against  (iallicanism. 

(1)  "  riie  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  faith  "  were  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  third  public  session,  .Vpril  21,  1.H7U.  They 
an:  directed  against  modern  rationalism,  panthe- 
ism, materialism,  and  atheism,  and  .set  forth  the 
orthodox  floctrini!  of  (iod,  the  creation,  and  the 
relation  of  faith  to  rea,son.  The  Homan  Civillii 
Cnttolica  praised  these  decrees  a-s  "  a  reflex  of  the 
wisdom  of  God ; "  the  Paris  L'Univers,  as  "a  mius- 
terpieco  of  clearness  and  force ;"  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, aa  "the  broadest  and  boldest  afHrmation  of 
the  sii|M>rnatiiral  and  spiritual  order  ever  yet  made 
ill  the  face  of  the  world."  Hut.  during  tlie  discus- 
sion, a  Swiss  prelate  declared  the  nrhemn  </<■  /i'</<'  a 
work  of  sui>iTerogation,  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
lUMj  of  condemning  errors  which  have  been  long 


condemned,  and  tempt  no  Catholic?  The  false 
beliefs  of  mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
decrees.  The  best  defence  of  Catholicism  is  re- 
ligious science.  Encourage  sound  learning,  and 
prove  by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  to  promote,  ain^ng  the  nations, 
liberty,  light,  and  true  prosperity."  Bishop  Stros.s- 
mayer  from  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  boldest  and 
most  liberal  member  of  the  council,  attacked  the 
preamble  to  the  scheme  which  made  Protestant- 
ism re8ix)nsible  for  modern  infidelity,  and  said, 
•'  Protestants  abhor  these  errors  as  much  as  Catho- 
lics. The  germ  of  rationalism  existed  in  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation,  and  bore 
its  worst  fruits  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  nation 
at  the  time  of  A'oltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists. 
Catholics  produced  no  better  refut.ition  of  the 
errors  to  be  condemned  than  Leibnitz  and  Guizot." 
(2)  Ear  more  important  are  the  "decrees  on  the 
dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
or  the  decrees  of  papal  absolutism  and  infalli- 
bility, which  agitated  the  council  for  several 
months,  and,  after  a  vigorous  opposition  and  the 
departui-e  of  the  anti-infallibilist  bishops,  passed, 
with  two  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public 
session,  July  18,  1870.  This  is  the  crowning  act 
of  the  council,  on  which  its  historical  significance 
rests.  The  question  of  papal  jurisdiction  and 
authority  in  relation  to  the  general  episcopate 
and  the  authority  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
had  been  left  open  by  the  Comicil  of  Trent, 
and  was  a  subject  of  dispute  for  three  hundred 
years  between  Gallicans  and  Ultramontanes,  Jan- 
senists  and  Jesuits,  constitutional  uionarclii.sts 
and  absolute  monarchists,  until  it  was  brought  to 
final  rest  within  that  church.  I'ltramontanism 
and  Jesuitism  achieved  a  complete  triumph  over 
a  powerful  minority  of  liberal  bi.-lmps,  who  at 
last  gave  up  in  despair,  left  Rome  before  the  vote, 
and  then  submitted,  one  by  oni',  to  the  decision  of 
the  council  for  the  sake  of  uiiilv  and  peace,  which 
they  esteemed  higher  than  their  personal  convic- 
tion and  the  facts  of  history.  Even  Ilefele,  Ken- 
drick,  and  Stro.ssmayer  submitted,  and  lir.d  t**  do 
so,  or  deny  the  infallibility  of  an  (ecumenical  coun- 
cil, and  share  the  fate  of  "the  Old  Catholics.  The 
council  decided  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  an 
iirdiiiary  episcoi)al  authority  and  immeitiate  juris- 
diction over  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  dioceses; 
that  he  is  the  bishop  of  bishojis ;  and  that  all 
bishops  are  simply  his  vicars,  as  he  him.self  is  the 
vicar  of  Christ;  moreover,  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, whenever  ho  speaks  ex  cnilniha,  i.e.,  in  his 
oIKcial  capacity,  to  the  Catholic  world  on  any  ques- 
tion of  faith  or  morals,  is  inlallible,  and  that  his 
decisions  are  irreformable,  that  is,  absolutely  final 
and  irreversible  in  and  of  themselves,  even  with- 
out the  consent  of  an  a;cumenicul  council.     Sec 

I.NKAI.LIHII.ITy. 

I>IT. —  (1)  Roman  Catholic.  Acta  el  Decreta 
sacronancli ft  aciiminici  Concilii  I'aticaui,  Eriburgi, 
1872,  in  two  parts;  Actes  el  llUtoire  <lu  Cimcile 
tvcumiiiiijiie  ile  Home,  premier  dii  I'aticau,  Paris, 
18(((l  .sq.,  0  vols.;  Ckcco.vi  (canon  at  Florence): 
llinlury  oj'ihe  I'd/.  C.  (in  Italian;  German  trans, 
by  Dr.  Molitor,  Hegensburg,  1873  sqq.,  in  several 
vols.);    Cardinal    NIan.vino  :    I'eiri    Privileyiiim 

(I don,  1871),  and  T/ie  True  Sloryo/t/ie  Vol.  C. 

(l.iiiidc.ii,   ls77);    Bishop  Fkssi.kk  (serretnry  of 
the  council):   Oat  vaticariische  Cuiicil,  Wicn,  1671. 
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—  (2)  Old  Catholic.  Joh.  Friedeuicii  :  Docu- 
menta  ail  illwitrandum  Concilium  Vaticunum  (Nord- 
lingeii,  1871),  Taijehuch  wiihrnml  des  valicanischen 
Concils  aefulirt  (Xbrdlingen,  1871),  Geschichle  ties 
Vatic.  Cone.  (Bonn,  1877  sqq.) ;  .Iaxus  (pseu- 
donymous) :  Der  Pap.-!t  uml  das  Concil,  Leipzig, 
1809,  before  the  council ;  Quiiu.vus :  Letters  from 
Rome  on  the  Council,  first  in  German,  Loudon, 
1870:  sundry  pamphlets  of  Dollinger,  Schulte, 
Reixkens,  and  Huher. — (3)  Protestant.  Fuied- 
BERC :  Sammlung  iler  Aclenslucke  zum  erslen  vati- 
canischen  Concil,  Tijbingen,  1872  ;  Frommaxn  : 
Ge^chichte  und  Krilih  des  raticanischen  Concih, 
Gotha,  1872,  E.  de  Pressexse  :  Le  Concile  du 
Vatican,  Paris,  1872;  L.  W.  Bacon:  An  Inaide 
View  of  the  Vatican  Council,  Xew  York,  1872; 
Gladstone's  two  pamphlets.  The  Vatican  Decrees 
(London  and-  New  York,  1874),  and  Vaticanism, 
in  reply  to  Xewinan  and  Manning  (London  and 
New  York,  1875).  The  decrees  of  the  council,  in 
Latin  and  English,  are  printed  in  Schatf's  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  ii.  234-271,  and  a  sketch  of  its 
history  in  vol.  i.  134-188.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

VATICAN,  Palace  of  the,  the  residence  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
that  part  of  Rome  called  the  "  Leonine  City,"  and 
on  the  Vatican  Hill.  It  is  not  one  building,  but 
a  g^oup  of  buildings,  dating  from  different  peri- 
ods ;  but  as  such  it  is  the  largest  palace  in  the 
world,  11.51  feet  loug  by  767  wide,  containing  a 
number  of  rooms  variously  estimated  at  from  4,422 
to  1(5.000.  The  name  "Vatican"  is  from  rales,  a 
prophet,  becaiLse  the  district  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Etniscan  divination.  The  name 
was  once  given  to  the  whole  district  between  the 
foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill  and  the  Tiber,  near 
St.  Angelo.  It  was  considered  an  unhealthy  local- 
ity. In  it  was  the  Circus  of  Caligula,  decorated 
by  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  afterwards  became  the  Circus  of  Xero; 
and  in  his  gardens  on  the  Vatican  Hill  he  put  to 
death  many  Christians  ("an  immense  multitude," 
says  Tacitus)  on  the  groundless  chai'ge  of  setting 
fire  to  Rome,  and  in  awful  mockery  nailed  them, 
clad  in  garments  dipped  in  pitch,  upon  stakes,  and 
set  fire  to  them.  The  apostle  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  there. 

The  earliest  residence  of  the  popes  at  Rome  was 
the  Lateran.  But  Symmachus  (408-514)  built  a 
palace  on  the  Vatican,  near  old  St.  Peter's ;  and  in 
it  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  resided  when  in 
Rome,  during  the  pontificates  of  Adrian  I.  (772- 
795)  and  Leo  III.  (79.')-8ie).  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216)  rebuilt  the  palace,  whicli  had  fallen 
into  decay;  and  Xichohis  lU.  (1277-81)  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  it  was  used  for  state  receptions, 
and  by  kings  visiting  Rome.  When  the  papal 
schism  was  healed,  and  the  jKipes  returned  from 
Avignon,  the  Vatican  was  chosen  as  the  papal 
residence,  because  its  nearness  to  .St.  Angelo  made 
it  safer  tlian  the  Lateran,  and  it  has  ever  so  con- 
tinued to  be.  The  first  conclave  was  held  there 
in  1378.  The  present  Vatican  Palace  is  the  work 
of  several  popes.  John  XXIII.  (1410-17)  joined 
it  to  .St.  Angelo  by  a  covered  passage.  Xicliola.s  V. 
(1447-55)  began  the  work  of  its  enlargement 
and  adornment  with  the  "Tor  di  Borgia,"  which 
Alexander  VI.  (1492-1.503)  finished.  Sixtus  IV. 
(1471-8t)  in  1473  built  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Inno- 
cent VIII.  (1484-92)  in  14!J0  built  the  Belvedere 


as  a  garden  house.  Julius  II.  (1503-13)  united 
it  to  the  palace  by  a  courtyard,  which  Sixtus  V. 
(1585-90)  divided  in  two  by  the  library-building. 
This  latter  pope  began  the  present  papal  resi- 
dence proper,  and  it  was  finished  by  Clement  VIII. 
(1592-1605).  The  apartments  occupied  by  the 
Pope  are  very  plain.  Immediately  above  them 
are  the  rooms  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  Vatican,  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  built  by  Bacio  Pintelli  in  1473,  is  proba- 
blj-  the  most  famous,  by  reason  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  altar-wall.  fre.scoed  by  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
1564),  who  did  the  former  in  1.508-09,  and  the 
latter  1.533-41.  Upon  the  ceiling  he  put  those 
wonderful  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  — 
from  the  first  day  of  creation  to  the  intoxication 
of  Xoah,  and  the  prophets  Jonah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Joel,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
sibyls  Persica,  Erythra^a,  Libyca,  Cunuea,  and  Uel- 
phica.  Upon  the  altar-wall  is  the  famous  fresco, 
The  Last  Judgment.  The  loggie  and  the  stanze, 
different  parts  of  the  Vatican,  are  associated  with 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Raphael,  who  painted 
them,  and  drew  designs  for  them. 

The  Vatican  includes  the  greatest  collection  of 
antique  statuary  in  the  world ;  and,  although  its 
paintings  are  said  to  be  only  fifty  iu  number, 
among  them  are  Domenichino's  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foliyno  and  Trans- 
/i{juration,a.n(l  Titian's  Madonna  and  Saints.  The 
Vatican  Library  contains  23,580  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  manuscripts,  but  under  50,000  print- 
ed volumes.  The  books  and  manuscripts  are  hid- 
den from  sight  of  the  tourist,  behind  locked  cases; 
but  permission  can  be  obtained,  by  the  use  of  due 
influence,  to  examine  the  books.  Most  precious 
of  the  treasures  of  the  librarj-  is  the  Codex  A'ati- 
canus  designated  B.  It  is  written  on  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  leaves  of  very  fine  vellum  (the 
X'ew  Testament  covers  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
of  them),  in  small  but  clear  and  neat  uncial  let- 
ters, in  three  columns  of  forty-two  lines  each  to  a 
page,  ten  inches  by  ten  inches  and  a  half.  It  is 
more  accurately  written  than  the  Codex  .Sinaiti- 
cus,  and  probably  is  a  little  older,  but  not  so  com- 
plete. It  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
apparently  copied  in  Egypt  by  two  or  three  skilful 
scribes.  It  contains  the  Septuagiut  vei-sion  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  (with  a  few  gaps  and  the  omission 
of  Maccabees),  and  the  X'ew  Testament  as  far 
as  Ileb.  ix.  14.  The  manuscript  was  brought  to 
Rome  shortly  after  the  ostablisliment  of  the  libra- 
ry (1448),  and  appears  in  the  earliest  catalogue 
(1475).  It  was  carried  to  Paris  by  Xapoleon  I., 
but  restored  after  his  fall.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Bible  Text,  p.  270;  Schakf:  Compan- 
ion to  the  Greek-  Testament,  pp.  113  sqq. 

But  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  are 
not  only  biblical,  but  also  classical  and  literai-y. 
These  have  not  been  examined  as  they  should  be. 
On  the  general  subject  of  the  \'atican  Palace,  see 
particularlv  IIahk's  WaU's  in  Rome. 

VATICANUS,  Codex.  See  Bible  Text,  p.  270, 
and  al>nve  art. 

VATKE,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  b.  in  Behiulorf, 
near  Magdeburg.  March  14,  1806;  d.  at  Berlin, 
April  19,  1882.  He  was  priratdocent  in  theology 
at  Berlin  from  1830  to  1837,  when  he  became 
extraordinary  professor.  He  wrote  Die  Religion 
des  Allen  Testaments,  Berlin,  1835,  —  tlie  first  part 
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of  a  coniprelit'iisive  work  upon  biblical  tlieoloiry.  of  liistory,  of  which  he  gave  indication,  when  a 

which  was  never  finished.       On  account  of   tlie  boy  of  twelve,  by  the  purcha-se  of  Kaleich's  His- 

liberal   views   expressed    and   advocated    in   tUh  '  Inri/ of  the  ll'orW  for  half  a  guinea,  wliich  he  had 

book,  he  was  debarred  from  becoming  full  pro-  received  as  a  birthday  present.      ^Vith  few  early 

fessor.     Vatke  is  one   of   the  writers  who  first  atlvantages,  he  devoted  himself  to  reading,  and 

developed  the  present  Wellhausen  views  of   the  so  laid  a  foundation  for  subsei^uent  acquirements. 

Old  Testament.    His  especial  contribution  related  In   ISIS  he  entered  the  ministry,  in  connection 

to  the  Pentateuchal  regulations  respecting  offer-  with   the    Congregational  l>ody,   as   pastor  of   a 

in"s,  which  he  declared  were  post-exilic:  for  be-  church  in   the  cathedral  city  of   Worcester,  and 

fore  that   time  sacrifices  were  not  regulated  by  continued  there  for  six  years,  working  hard  both 

law,  and  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  hea-  in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit.     M  the  end  of 

then  sacrifices,  except  that  they  "were  offered  to  that  period  he  accHpte<l  a  call  to  Kensington,  the 

Jehovah,  and  not  to  Baal  or  Slolech.     See  art.  court  suburb  of  London,  and  there  made  a  deep 

Okkerixgs.       Besides   the   book    mentioned,   lie  I  impression  by  his  thoughtful  and  earnest  exposi- 

wrote  Die  mensc/iliche  Freilieit  in  ihnm  Verhmtnins  •  tion  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  gathering  round 

:iir  SUni/e  uinl  ziir  <jiiilHvli< n  (!iiwl< ,  Berlin,  ISIl.  him  persons  of  rank  and  of  superior  culture.     In 

He  was  a  Hegelian.     Benecke  wrote  his  life,  lS.Si.  a  few  years  his  attainments  procured  for  him  the 

VAUD  CANTON  (Switzerland),  Free  Church  chair  of  modern  liistory  in  the  i1e«ly  founded 
of  the,  lu  couseipience  of  the  almigalion  of  the  university  of  London;  and  in  181:!  he  was  invited 
Helvetic  Confession  and  the  practical  subjection  to  the  principalship  of  Lanciishire  College,  —  a 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  iletermiued  uyiow  rising  institution  just  removed  from  Blaclcburn. 
(18:30)  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Vand  Can-  In  his  new  sphere  he  made  his  presence  felt,  not 
ton,  a  stron"  desire  for  freedom  and  indepeud-  only  by  his  influence  over  the  students,  but  by  hia 
ence  was  excited  among  the  clergy  of  the  canton,  occasional  sermons,  and  especially  liy  his  speeches 
In  1845  the  radicals  held  control,  and  forbade  all  at  Manchester,  in  the  outskirts  of  which  citv  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  take  part  college  had  been  erected.  He  was  decidedly  a 
in  the  services  of  the  Xlomier.s,  who  had  been  platform  orator,  and  displayed  more  ability  in 
forbidilen  to  meet  (bH24),  but  were  at  work  in  that  way  than  by  his  pulpit  discourses,  superior 
the  canton.  Forty-three  ministers  refu.sed  to  as  they  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be.  He 
read  the  proclamation  from  their  pulpits.  The  resigned  his  jtriiicipalship  in  18.")7,  and  retired  to 
offenders  were  punished ;  but  the  result  of  the  the  town  of  Uxbridge,  near  London,  undertaking 
high-handed  measures  was  the  formation  of  the  the  care  of  a  small  church  in  that  place.  He  sub- 
Free  Church  {Efilise  lihre  e'ianf/e'li(jue),  Nov.  11,  .seiiuently  removed  to  St.  John's  Wood,  and  iu 
12,  1815.  This  church  now  (1883)  numl)ers  about  ISO"  went  down  to  Torquay  to  preside  over  a 
four  thousand  members,  under  the  care  of  forty-  ni^wly  formed  congregation.  There  he  died  June 
six  pastors.  Its  support  is  derived  e.xclusively  15,  1808.  He  was  cliairman  of  the  Congrega- 
from  voluntary  contributions.  See  Goltz:  />/>  tional  Union  in  1840,  and  visited  America  in 
re/ormirle  Kin-lie  Oenfs,  Ba,sel,  1802;  Cart:  //i,s-  1805  as  a  delegate  from  that  body.  He  is  best 
foire  ilu  mneement  relii/ieux  et  eccliisitistiqiie  dans  Ic  '  known  by  his  numerous  works,  especially  liis  Life 
canlonik  V(iuil,penilaul  la  premiere  )iwitie  iIh  XI X'  ami  0/ilnions  of  Wijclife,  in  two  volumes,  1828, 
jifc/f,  Lau.sanne,  1879-81,6  vols. ;  C.  Akchixard:  !  and  his  Afoiwi/rnpli  of  Ihe  Refonmr,  18.33.  He 
llistoire  ile  I'eijlise  du  canton  de  Vaud,  2d  ed.,  Lau-  j  was  editor  of  the  flritisli  Qunrlerhj  from  its  com- 
sanne.  1881.  mencenient  in  1^45  down  to  the  year  1806.     He 

VAUDOIS.     .See  Waldensks.  delivered  ii\  1834  the  congregational  lecture  en- 

VAUCHAN,  Henry,  self-styled  "The  Silurist;"  tilled  Caiiaes  of  the  Corruption  of  ChriMianil  ij.  and 

b.  at  .Vewton  St.   lliiilcjet,  in  .Sjuth  Wales,  1021;  pulilisheil  .1  history  of  Kmjland  under  the  House 

d.  there  April  23,   10115;  studied  with  his  twin-  if  Stuart.  1840,  also /iero/iif(V»i.v  m  Ifislori/, 'i  \oh., 

brother  Thomas  at  .lesus  College,  Oxford  ;  went  ls.'>!)-.(i:!.      His  publications  altogether  were  very 

to  I.,onilon  ;  acquired  a  medical  degree;  was  im-  nuirieroiis.                                  JOHN  ST(H'(iHT<).\. 

prisoned  as  a  royalist;  returned  to  Newton,  and  VEDAS  ("Knowledge").     They  are  the  oldest 

pracli.se<I  ;is  a  physician.     He  wrote  in  pro.se  7'/ie  |  portiuii  of  the  .sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.     See 
Mount    of   Olires   {Via'J)    and    /'lores    .S'o//Viif//'/iM  |  Bkaii.mamsM,  vol.  i.  310. 

(1054);  and  iu  verse,  I'oems.  with  the  Tenth  Satire  \      VEHMIC  COURT  {Vehmt/erichl,  a  word  of  un- 

of  Jurenai   Ent/lished  (VM).  Olor /sranus  (Ui'tO),  cerlain    etymology,    but   probably   allied   to    the 

Silex  Srinlillan.1  (two  parts,  1050-54),  and   Thalia  Dutch  ei'n'i,  an  "a.S80ciation,"  a  "brotherhood") 

Itediriea  (1078).     I'arbt  of  the  l.xst-named  were  was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  judicial   institution, 

n-prin ted  with  Siler  Seintillans,  and  a  liiographi-  which,  accunling    to   tradition,  was    founded  by 

cal  .sketch  by  the  poet  H.  F.  I.,yfe,  1847,  and  again,  Charlemagne  and  Leo  HL,  and  continueil  to  exist, 

18.58,  in  an  edition  now  well  known  :  on  thiMu  his  at  least  nominally,  in   Westphalia  down   to   Ihe 

reputation  chiefly  rests.     Vaughan  admired  ami  liresenl  century,  when  it  was  suiioreHsed  (in  1811) 

followed  Herbert,  and  ranks  next  to  him  among  l>y  Jerome    Bonaparte.     The   trihunal  was  com- 

the  |»iets  of  that  school,  .\rchbiRho|>  Trench  even  iH)sed  of  free  men  of  siwitless  character,  but   not 

preferring   the   disciple   to   his    master;    though  necessarilv  belonging  to  any  certain  .social  rank 

Campbell  thought  him  "one  of  the  harshest,  evi-ii  or  state ;  ^)oth  the  em|H-ror  and  Ihe  peasant  could 

of  the  inferiiir  order  of  the  school  of  conceit."  Im-   memlwrs.     The  presence   of   seven    niemliers 

His  verses,  long  neglecteil,  are  appreciat<Ml  now,  w.is  neces.sary  in  order  to  form  Ihe  court.     When 

as  embodying  genius  and  devotion,  which  some-  Duke  lli-inrich  of  Bavaria  was  sentiMiced  (in  1434), 

times  lise'to  the  loftiest  flights.           K.  M   niKl>.  |  over  eight  hundred  memlwrs  were  pri'senl.     The 

VAUGHAN,  Robert,  D.D.,  b.  ill  Wales.  17!I5;  was  court  look  cognizance  of  all  kinils  of  cases,  and 

distinguished  l>y  :i  preeminent  love  for  the  study  '  suniiiioneil  all  kinds  of  persons  —  with  tlie  cxcep- 
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tion  of  ecclesiastics.  Jews,  and  women — to  appear 
before  it.  Its  sittings  were  partly  public, — lield 
under  open  sky,  —  parth'  secret :  and  its  verdicts 
■were  executed  by  its  own  member.s.  In  the  early 
middle  ages,  when  might  was  riglit,  and  the  will 
of  the  stiong  the  only  law  in  [Kjwer,  the  Vehniic 
Court  was  an  institution  of  great  value;  but,  when 
the  .State  became  able  to  maintain  its  laws,  the 
Vehmic  Court  became  superfluous,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  degenerated  into  an  outrageous 
tyranny.  In  the  fifteenth  century  several  emper- 
ors tried  to  circumscribe  its  authority,  and  alter 
its  character;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  held 
its  last  open  session.  See  A\'ig.\xd:  O'efchichle  <ler 
Vehmgerichte,  Wetzlar,  1S47;  Walter:  Dculnche 
Rechlsgeschichte,  Bonn,  lt>57,  ii.  632  ;  comp.  art.  by 
H.  F.  Jacobsox,  in  1st  ed.  of  Hei-zog,  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  52-64. 

VEIL  is  the  translation  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion for  words  projierly  meaning  mantles  or 
.shawls  in  Gen.  xxiv.  6.3,  xxxviii.  14,  19 ;  Ruth 
iii.  15;  Cant.  v.  7:  Isa.  iii.  23.  Veils  were  rarely 
used  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  or  As- 
syrians, as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  absence 
of  allusion  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  first, 
and  by  tlie  pictures  upon  the  monuments  of  the 
last  two  nations.  Women  in  the  Bible  lands 
to-day  are  never  seen  in  public  without  a  veil,  or 
an  apology  for  one ;  but  the  practice  dates  from 
Mohammed. 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE,  TEMPLE.  See 
those  arts. 

VEIL,  Taking  the,  the  ceremony  of  reception 
into  a  nunnery.  On  her  first  profession,  the  wo- 
man takes  the  "  white  veil,"  and  tlius  enters  upon 
her  year's  novitiate.  If  siie  still  desiie  to  become 
a  nun,  she  takes  the  "  black  veil,"  and  pronounces 
the  irrevocable  vows. 

VELLUM  is  a  fine  kind  of  parchment,  which 
is  made  of  sheep  and  other  skins. 

VENANTIUS    FORTUNATUS.      See    Fortu- 

XAl  IS. 

VENATORIUS,  Thomas,  b.  at  Xnremberg, 
about  IISS;  d.  tlicre  Fob.  4,  1551.  He  studied 
mathematics,  classical  lite'ratirre,  and  theology, 
and  entered  then  the  order  of  the  Dominicans. 
But  in  152t)  he  embraced  the  Reformation,  was 
appointed  preacher  at  St.  Jacob's  in  his  native 
city,  and  contributed  much  to  the  establisiiment 
of  Protestantism  tliere.  He  WTote  Ailomata  rerum 
chrislianarum  (1526),  Defensio  pro  baplismo  (1527), 
etc. ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  De  virtute  Chris- 
tiana (1529),  the  first  attempt  at  a  Protestant 
ethics.  E.  SCHWAKZ. 

VENCE,  Henri  Fran90is  de,  b.  at  Pareid  about 
1675;  d.  at  \ancy  Xov.  1, 1749.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  Sorboune ;  was  for  several  J'ears  tutor 
in  the  house  of  LeoiX)ld  of  Lorraine,  and  became 
afterwards  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Xaucy. 
He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar;  ajid  a  series  of 
essavs  he  wrote  were  incorporated  with  the  edi- 
tion'of  174S-50  of  the  Bible  of  Calniet,  14  vols, 
in  quarto,  whence  that  edition  is  often  called  La 
Bihlfile  Vtnce. 

VENEMA,  Hermann,  Dutch  divine;  b.  at  Wil- 
dervank,  1097:  d.  at  Franecker,  1787,  where  Jie 
was  profe.ssor  of  theology,  and  university  preacher. 
He  wrote  voluminoush'.  See  list  in  Wixer  and 
in  Darling.  His  IristituJes  of  neology  was  trans- 
lated liy  Rev.  A.  W.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1850. 


VENERABLE  is  tlie  title  of  an  archdeacon  in 
the  Cliiirrli  of  En-land. 

VENERABLE  BEDE,  The.  See  Kkde. 
VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS,  an  old  church 
hymn,  of  unknown  authorship,  ascribed  to  Char- 
lemagne, but  with  more  reason  to  Gregory  the  , 
Great  (Mone).  It  is  so  highly  prized  iii  the  Latin 
Church,  that  it  is  sung  on  the  most  solenui  occa- 
sions ;  such  as  the  election  of  a  jx)pe.  the  corona- 
tion of  a  king,  etc.  It  has  theological  value  as  a 
pronounced  .statement  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
On  this  account  it  is  emphatically  tlie  hymn  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  part  of  the  oHice  of  consecration 
of  bishops  and  ordaining  of  priests.  There  are 
several  English  translations.  The  two  most  com- 
monly found  in  our  hynm-books  begin,  "  Come, 
O  Creator  Spirit  blest."  translated  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Caswall  in  1849,  and  "Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
all  quickening  fire,"  translated  by  Bishop  John 
Cosin  in  1627.     See  p.  2608. 

VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS,  a  sequence  extant 
about  .\.l).  10(10.  and  ascribed  to  Robert  II.  of 
France  (972-1(131),  translated  bj'  Ray  Palmer  in 
1858,  "  Come.  Holy  Ghost  in  love."  .See  Robert 
II.,  Sequences. 

VENN,  Henry,  a  devout  and  evangelical  preach- 
er of  the  Churcli  of  England  in  a  period  of  gen- 
eral udnisterial  indifference  ;  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  was  b.  at  Barnes  in  Surrey,  March  2,  1724  ; 
d.  at  Yelling,  Huntingdonshire,  Jmie  24,  1797. 
Taking  his  bachelor's  degree   in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,   1745,  he  became  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  1749.     After  holding  several  curacies,  he 
became  curate  of  Clapham,  1754 ;  vicar  of  Ilud- 
dersfield,  Yorkshire,   1759,  whence  he   removed 
in  1771,  to  become  vicar  of  Yelling.     Henry  Venn 
I  stands  alongside  of  the  foremost  w  orkers  in  the 
Christian  ministry  in  England  of  the  eighteentli 
!  century.      He   was    upon    intimate    terms  with 
j  Whitefield  and  Lady   Huntingdon,  who  had  an 
I  important  share  in  bringing  him  to  a  pure  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel.     His  sympathies  were  broad 
and  evangelical.     According  to  Bishoji  Ryle,  the 
best  memorial  sermon  over  Whitefield  was  the 
one  he  preached  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapel  at 
j  Bath.      At  Huddersfield,  a   large  and   immoral 
I  manufacturing  town,  he  leavened  the  irreligious 
I  mass  with  gospel  truth,  and  was  among  the  first 
[  to  carry  the  gospel  with  success  to  the  manufac- 
;  turing  classes.     He  was  an  indefatigable  preach- 
I  er,  delivering  often  eight  or  ten  sermons  a  week, 
and  wholly  engrossed  in  instructing  others  in  the 
I  doctrines  of  the  cross.    He  published  two  works, 
1  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man  (17G3,  etc.),  and  Mis- 
takes in  Religion  (1774,  etc.),  a  collection  of  essays 
i  on  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah,  John  the  Baptist's 
father.      See   John   Venn  :    Life  and  Letters  of 
I  Henry  Venn  (of  which  Bishop  Ryle  says,  "  I  know- 
few  volumes   in  the   whole   range   of   Christian 
memoirs  so  truly  valuable  as  this  one  "),  1834,  7th 
ed.,  Loudon,  1853;  Ryle:   The  Christian  Leaders 
of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1869 ;  W.  KxiuuT : 
Henry  Venn.  London,  18S1. 

VERCELLONE,  Carlo,  Italian  theologian,  b. 
at  Sordevolo,  Piedmont,  Jan.  14,  1814 ;  d.  in 
Rome  as  president  of  the  College  of  the  Barna- 
bites  there,  Jan.  19,  1869.  He  entered  the  order 
in  1829  at  Turin.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Varia 
lecliones  Vulgatas  latina  editionis  hibliorum,  Rome, 
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180l)-fM,  2  vols,  (eimcli-iiiakiiig  in  the  study  of 
tlif  Vulj,'ate)  ;  his  edition  (tlie  best)  of  the  sim- 
ple Clemeiitiiie  Vulgate,  18U1, and  With  Cozza,his 
fJition  of  the  C'oilex  Vaticanus,  ISOS-SI,  5  vols. 

VERENA,  a  Christian  virj,'iii  who  came  witli 
thi'  Tlieliaic  legion  of  -Mauritius  from  Upix-r 
K.Lrypt  to  the  West.  In  Milan,  where  she  stopped 
[or  .some  time,  she  heard  of  the  fate  which  had 
ivertakeii  tlie  legion ;  and  siiortly  after  she  went 
lu  Switzerland,  where  she  labored  —  first  in  the 
leighborhood  of  Solothurn,  and  afterwards  in 
he  region  near  the  junction  of  the  Uhiue  and 
^16  Aar — for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagan  popu- 
.fttion.  She  died  at  Zurzach,  near  Con.stance, 
where  she  lies  buried.  See  Marli/rologium  NolKeri, 
in  C'Axisirs:  Led.  Anll<].,  ii.,  and -4^.  Sand., 
.Sel>t.  1.  ZOCKLEK. 

VERCERIUS,  Petrus  Paulus,  b.  at  Capo  d"I.s- 
uia  in  l-lf)>>;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Oct.  4,  I'ldo.  He 
otudied  law  at  I'adua;  entered  the  papal  service, 
and  was  twice  sent  as  nuncio  to  Germanj-  by 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  on  which  occasions 
lie  gave  so  great  satisfaction,  that  in  1.530  he  was 
made  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Sent  to  tlie  collo- 
quy at  Worms  (Jan.  1,  1541),  his  speeches  seemed 
to  the  curia  to  be  too  conciliatory,  and  he  retired 
to  his  see.  He  then  began  to  study  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
them  :  but  the  result  of  his  studies  was  his  own 
conversion  ;  and  the  reforms  he  introduced  in  his 
diocese,  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  invocation  of  saints,  etc.,  very  soon 
roused  the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisition.  liis  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Francesco  .Spiera  finally 
induced  the  authorities  to  take  measures  against 
him ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Switzerland, 
lo4:i.  After  laboring  for  several  years  in  the  Gri- 
Bonsasiniiii.sterofVieosoprano,  he  removed  in  l."«2 
to  Tiibingeti,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
enjoying  a  |>ension  from  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Though  holding  no  oHice,  he  was,  never- 
theless, very  active,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
furtherance  of  ihe  Reformation  in  Poland  and 
Kobemia.  He  warf  also  a  prolific  writer,  esjie- 
cially  of  polemics,  r.nd  translated  a  number  of 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers  into  Italian.  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  character,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  significant  pensons  of 
his  age.  See  hxs  biography  by  Sixt,  Rrunswick, 
18.').5.  IIEKZOO. 

VERMIGLI.    See  I'KTKit  Martyr. 

VERNACULAR,  Use  of.     See  Latin,  Use  of. 

VERONICA.  According  to  the  legend  in  its 
most  common  form  {.ic(.  Sanrt.,  Feb.  4),  .St.  Vero- 
nica was  a  pious  woman  of  .lerusaleni,  wlio,  when 
Chri.st  passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  (jolgotha,  took 
off  her  nead-cloth,  and  handi'd  it  to  him  in  order 
that  he  might  wi]ie  the  blood  and  sweat  from  his 
fae(S  an<l,  when  he  returneil  the  cloth,  his  fea- 
tures had  become  impressed  upon  it.  Otw^  modi- 
fication of  the  legend  identifies  \'eronica  (or 
rather  Uep<n>iKTi,  according  to  .lohannes  of  .Malala  : 
Clironoijrapliia,  p.  IlllOj  with  the  woman  "di.tea.sed 
with  an  issue  of  blood"  (Matt.  ix.  20-22;  comp. 
Ku.-M'b. :  Hi.1t.  EccL,  VII.  17).  Another  repre.senU 
her  as  sprung  from  royal  bloo<l,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Herod  tlie  (Jreat,  evidently  confounding  her 
with  Hcri'iiire,  the  niece  of  Herodias.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  portrait  was  brought  to  Home  is 
geuerally  represenU-d  iis  follows,     'i'he  Kin|M'ror 


j  Tiberius  was  sick  ;  and,  having  heard  of  the  won- 
drous cures  wrought  by  the  portrait,  he  .sent  for 
\'eronica.      She  obeyed   the  call,   and   went   to 
Rome,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emjieror  had  touched 
the  cloth,  lie  was  cured.     Veronica  remained  in 
Rome ;  and,  when  she  died,  she  bequeathed  the 
costly  relic  to  Clement,  the  successor  of  Peter. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Pop'  John 
I  VII.  a,sserted  that  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Mag- 
I  giore  was  actually  in  j>o.sse.*sion  of  the  miracu- 
I  Ions  portrait ;  but  it  was  shown  only  to  kings  and 
I  princes,  and  only  on  certain  conditions.      Roth 
I  Nlilan,  however,  and  Jaen  in  Spain,  claim  to  have 
the  genuine  head-clotli  of  Veronica ;  and,  in  un- 
I  riddling  this  enlanglement,  it  is  worth  noticing, 
1  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Gervasiiis  of  Til- 
]  V)urg  :  Olia  imperialki,2v>;  Matthew  Paris  :  Ad  an. 
I  121(5),  it  was  not  the  jiosse.ssor  of  the  cloth,  but 
the  cloth  itself  wiiicli  was  calle<l  "  Veronica,"  that 
is,  vera  icon  (ti/tur,  "the  true  picture  "),  a  circum- 
stance which  speaks  in  favor  of  (iriiiim's  combina- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Veronica  with  that  of  Abga- 
rus.     .S^e  Wii.iiEi.M  Grimm:    Die  Sar/e  vom   Ur- 
.-■j.rntif/  il.  Chrislu.thilder,  Perl.,  184.3.       ZOCKLER. 
VERSES.     See  Ciiai'tkrs  and  Verses. 
VERSIONS.     See  Hiui.e  Versions. 
VERY,    Jones,    b.  at   .Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.   28, 
lSi:i;   and  d.  there  May  8,  1880;   graduated  at 
Ilanard,  18;5G,  and  was  (ireek  tutor  there,  1830-38; 
was  licensed  as  a  I'nitarian  preacher,  1843,  but 
took  no  charge,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Salem. 
His  IC.isai/s  and  I'ocms  (1839)  show  a  delicate  re- 
ligious  genius,  and   contain  "  some  of   the   best 
.sonnets   in  our  language."     Seven  of  his  lyrics 
apjieared  in  Longfellow  and  .lohnson's  Bimk  of 
Ili/muf,  1840;    and  at  lea,st  one  of  them,  "Wilt 
thou  not  visit  meV  "  has  been  widely  circulated. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  writings  is  to  be  de- 
sired.    See   the   Cenluri/  magazine   for   October, 
1882,  article  by  W.  P.  Andrews,  on  "An  Inspired 
Life."  —  His  vounger  brother.  Washington  Very 
(b.  Nov.  12,  1815;  d.  April  28,  l8.-)3),  also  wrote 
poems.  E.  M.  niUD. 

VESPASIAN,  Titus  Flavlus,  Roman  emperor, 
09-7!i ;  was  born  in  a  Sabine  village  near  Reate, 
0  A. I).,  in  humble  circumstuiice.s,  but  made  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  career.  In  (50  he  acconipanied 
Nero  to  (ireece,  and  was  thence  sent  to  Palestine 
to  quell  the  insurrection  which  the  Syrian  gov- 
einor,  Cestius  Gallus,  had  failed  to  suppress. 
Drawing  t^igether  an  army  of  si.xty  thousand  men 
from  .\iilioch  and  Ptolemais,  he  took  .Spphoris, 
till'  ]iiineipa!  fortre.ss  of  (lalilee,  in  .Inly,  (i",  and 
afterwanls  Jota]>ata,  defended  by  .losrphus.  In 
08  he  gradually  reduced  the  whole  country,  and 
finally  encamped  before  .lerusalem.  Rut  llu-re  he 
halted.  He  could  afford  to  wait  while  the  furious 
hatred  of  the  various  parties  made  its  havoc  in 
tlie  cilv,  and  verv  soon  his  attention  was  drawn 
towanls  Rome.  "After  the  death  of  Nero.  Galba, 
Otlup.  and  Vetelliiis  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
In  the  spring  of  Oil  the  legions  stationeit  at  .\i|ui- 
leia  proclaimed  Vespiuiinn  eni|>eror;  .Inly  1,  the 
legions  of  Kgj'pt  followed  Ihe  exanijile;  .Inly  11, 
the  army  of  Palestine;  Julv  15,  that  of  all  .Syria; 
and  s<K>n  aft<'r  Vespasian  "left  Palestine,  having 
placed  his  son  Titus  in  eoinmand  of  the  army. 
In  .ScpteinlM-r.  70. .lerusalem  was  taken;  and  in  the  ■ 
Hpring  of  71,  futlirraml  .son  made  their  trinnipiial 
entrance  in  Rome,  —  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  national  independence  of  the 
Jews.  But  Vespasian,  though  he  was  very  prompt 
in  puttinjj  down  the  Jewish  insurrections  in  EgjiJt 
and  Cyrene,  was  not  cruel,  and  showed  no  desire 
for  persecution.  If  the  Christians  suffered  any 
thing  during  his  reign,  it  must  have  been  the 
reason  that  tliey  were  still  confounded  with 
the  Jews.  ISut  the  oldest  Christian  writers  know 
of  no  per.secutions  during  the  reign  of  A'esp;isian; 
and  Eusebius  (HUt.  EccL,  III.  17)  expressly  states 
that  it  was  a  period  of  peace.  The  principal 
sources  are  Tacitus:  Hist.,  Suetonius:  Vespasia- 
>ii(.v.  and  Jos  Km  us:  De  hello  Jiidaico.  TH.  KEIM. 

VESPERS  (vespera,  officium  vespertinum,  or,  lu- 
cernuriitiii)  denotes  the  service  celebrated  in  the 
Konian-Catholic  Church  at  the  hour  of  sunset  or 
lamp-lighting,  in  imitation  of  the  daily  evening 
sacrifice  in  the  worship  of  the  Old  Testament 
(IsiDOHUS:  De  officUs  eccles.,  I.  20),  but  with  a 
mystical  reference  to  the  descent  from  the  cross 
and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Gkkgo- 
l!Y  Nazi.\xzen  :  Oral.  4^  in  Pa.wha.  Durandus  : 
Rationale  </ivin.  ojficior.,  v.  9).  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Cyprian,  who  of  the  canonical  hours  knows 
only  the  Icrce,  the  .sex/,  and  the  nones,  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Chrysostom  (^Hom.  59,  ail  pop. 
Antioclien)  and  Jerome  {Ep.  2S,  ad  Eustoch.,  c. 
37),  and  in  the  monastic  rules  of  Benedict,  Co- 
lumban,  Lsidorus,  etc.,  in  which  the  number  of 
canonical  hours  has  reached  eight.  In  the  oldest 
time  it  was  celebrated  with  twelve  hymns,  which 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  seven,  —  four 
for  the  vespers,  and  three  for  the  completorium. 
The  monastic  service  arranged  by  Benedict  com- 
prises a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  a  responsoriwn,  the 
Anibrosian  hymn  of  praise  with  corresponding 
versicle,  the  magnijicat,  kijrie,  paternoster,  and  con- 
cluding prayer.  The  service  of  the  congregation 
at  large,  as  arranged  in  the  Roman  breviai-y,  is  an 
€xact  counterpart  of  the  lauds,  the  congregation 
singing  five  hynms;  tliat  is,  one  more  than  the 
monks,  on  account  of  the  lesser  holiness  of  the 
members.  zockler. 

VESTMENTS  AND  INSIGNIA  IN  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH.  The  question  whence  the  sacer- 
dotal rtistmiii'  arose  is  answered  alike  in  the  history 
of  all  nations.  It  is  simply  the  popular  costume, 
or,  more  projierly,  that  of  the  higher  ranks,  re- 
tained by  the  sacerdotal  classes  in  its  archaic 
form ;  while  among  the  other  classes  it  became 
subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  New 
Testament  never  hints  at  a  peculiar,  priestly  co.s- 
tume,  different  from  that  of  common  [n-ople.  We 
meet  with  such  a  distinction  for  the  fir.st  time  on 
a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vitale  in  Ravenna, 
representing  the  Kmperor  Justinian  with  his 
retinue,  and  Bishop  Maxiininian  with  two  clerks. 
The  emperor  and  the  courtiers  wear  over  the  short 
tunica  the  so-called  paluilnmentum,  which  was 
coming  into  fa.shion  just  at  that  time,  —  a  kind  of 
loose  mantle  covering  the  whole  body  to  below 
the  knees,  and  held  together  and  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder,  purpl(.'-coIored,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  ecclesiastics 
wear  long,  plain  white  tunics,  adorned  with  two 
black  stripes  descending  from  the  slioulders, — 
the  so-called  oraria.  Over  the  tunic  the  bisliop 
wears  a  torn  Gracanicn,  —  a  light-green  mantle, 
which,  in  tlie  first  century  of  our  eia,  sujierseded 


the  heavy,  old  Roman  toga :  and  under  the  toga 
the  omophorion  is  visible,  —  a  black  scarf  orna- 
mented with  crosses.  But  stripes  on  the  tunic 
were  very  common,  and  so  was  the  scarf;  nor  was 
it  uncommon  for  laymen  to  adorn  their  garments 
with  crosses.  The  first  official  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  meet 
with  on  a  mo-saic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  dating  from  the  jx'riod  between 
55S  and  573.  The  priest  is  there  represented  in 
plain  white  garments :  only  the  broad  oinojdiorion, 
visible  under  the  toga,  shows  diffeient  colors,  — 
blue  and  red.  The  tunic  has  no  orarion  :  and 
the  toga  is  thrown  in  a  free  and  ea.sy  manner 
around  the  shoulders. 

From  tho.'^e  two  pieces  of  dress,  —  the  tunic,  or 
slola,  tunica  talarix,  tunica  alba,  and  the  toga,  or 
paenula,  planela,  casula,  —  the  liturgical  costume 
of  tlie  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman-Catholic, 
and  even  the  Abyssinian  Church,  developed. 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Abyssinia  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  about  330, 
and  was  probably  brought  thither  from  India  or 
Arabia.  At  all  events,  a  connection  with  Rome 
cannot  be  established.  The  Abyssinian  priest 
wears  a  white  tunic,  called  (.amis,  with  sleeves, 
and  which  is  opened  behind.  Now,  in  Rome, 
under  the  emperors,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
put  on  several  tunics,  one  above  the  other;  and 
the  first  was  called  canisia.  Nevertheless,  schol- 
ars are  inclined  to  derive  the  Abyssinian  kaniis 
from  an  Arabic  root.  When  officiating,  the 
Aby.ssinian  priest  wears  over  the  tunic  a  toga 
of  silk  or  satin,  and  many  colored,  —  the  so-called 
cappa :  but  the  derivation  of  this  word  is  also 
uncertain,  however  much  it  reminds  one  of  the 
Latin  cappa,  the  travelling-mantle  of  the  Romans. 
The  kamis  is  held  together  by  a  sash  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  long,  and  wound  around  the  waist; 
and  below  that  are  visible  the  ample  white  trou- 
sers, called  sanajil.  On  great  occasions  the  priest 
wears  a  crown  of  metal,  which,  like  the  cappa,  is 
the  property  of  the  church.  His  every-day  head- 
dress is  a  turban  made  up  of  tliirty  to  forty  yards 
of  white  stuff.  He  is  also  provided  with  a  fly- 
flap  and  crutch,  as  he  often  has  to  stand  up,  sing- 
ing, for  hours. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  tunic  has  been  re- 
tained under  the  name  of  sticharion,  from  o'oitof, 
"  a  line,"  referring  to  the  black  stripes.  But  the 
principal  vestment  of  the  Greek  priest  is  the 
phelonion,  the  old  toga,  fitting  closely  around 
the  chest,  but  falling  in  ample  folds  below  and 
behind,  and  provided  with  a  shoidder-piece,  which 
stands  up  stiff  beliind  the  neck.  The  sticharion 
is  always  white;  the  y>/(c/o»/on,  of  various  colors. 
Around  the  neck  tlie  Greek  priest  wears  a  kind 
of  tie,  from  which  hang  down  in  front  two  stiff 
ends  embroidered  with  crosses.  As  a  personal 
distinction,  he  sometimes  wears  the  epigonation,  a 
square  pouch,  or  satchel,  richly  embroidered,  and 
fastened  by  a  belt  around  the  waist.  It  is  the 
symbolical  receptacle  for  the  spiritual  weapons 
with  which  he,  like  a  well-armed  soldier,  shall 
defend  the  pure  faith  against  heresy ;  and  there 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  in  the  costume  of  the  Greek 
priest  which  reminds  one  of  the  Turkish  moltah, 
who  steps  into  the  pulpit  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  right  hand.  Instead  of  the  phelonion,  the  bishop 
wears  the  saccos,  —  a  piece  of  clothing  of  the  same 
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fomi  as  the  slicharion,  but  shorter,  of  various  col- 
ors, and  richly  embroidered  with  golden  crosses. 
Originally  the  saccos  was  reserved  for  patriarchs 
and  nietnji>olitaiis:  but,  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  it  has  l>een  worn  by  all  bishops.  Over 
the  fdccos  the  mantia  is  spread,  —  a  loose  mantle 
fastened  on  the  shoulder,  blue  or  black,  orna- 
mented with  stripes,  signifying;  the  streams  of 
the  living  spirit,  and  provided  in  front  with  two 
small,  stiff  tablets,  signifying  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  When  otticiating  before  the 
altar,  he  wears  the  niitrn.  which  is  often  of  gold, 
and  very  costly;  and  in  liis  hand  he  holds  the  ptite- 
riigti,  or  episcopal  staff,  ending  in  a  crook  and  a 
small  cross. 

The  farther  east,  the  more  gorgeous  the  liturgi- 
cal apparel  becomes.  In  this  resjiect  the  .Armenian 
Church  stands  foremost  in  all  Christendom.  The 
principal  articles  of  vestment  are  al.so  there  the 
tunic  (shabif/)  and  the  toga  {pilon).  The  shalii'j 
is  white,  adorned  with  hice,  —  except  in  the  case 
of  deacons  and  choir-boys,  —  and  held  together 
aroun<l  the  waist  by  a  sash  embroidered  with  golil. 
The  pilon  has  the  form  of  the  patuihiuientuiii,  and 
is  black,  or,  in  the  case  of  bishops  and  catholicos, 
violet.  When  mass  is  said,  all  the  clergy,  from 
the  priest  upwards,  wear  the  shnrtskar  (a  more  or 
less  richly  ornamented  mantle,  of  different  coloi-s, 
open  in  front,  and  falling  down  in  ample  folds) 
and  the  anzcroz  (a  handkerchief  of  fine  white 
linen,  for  u.se  at  the  three  ablutions).  On  the  hea<l 
the  priests  and  the  doctors  of  theology  wear  the 
tachairard,  of  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  made  of 

Ea.steboard,  covered  with  silk  and  gold;  and  the 
isliops  and  the  catholicos  wear  the  lid;  —  a  mag- 
nificent and  very  costly  .specimen  of  the  mitre. 
The  bishop's  staff  reaches  a  little  above  his  head, 
and  is  made  of  ivory,  gold,  silver,  or  ebony :  it 
ends  in  a  serpent,  referring  to  the  serpent  raised 
by  Moses  in  the  desert.  During  service  tlie  shoes 
are  often  taken  oft',  and  replaced  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  3li2>pers.  On  Maundy-Thursday  all  eccle- 
siastical vestments  are  white ;  and  during  "  the 
night  of  weeping  and  howling,"  "  the  night  of 
<iarkne.ss,"  the  whole  church  is  covered  with  black, 
and  kept  dark,  one  single  lamp  being  lighted  in 
front  of  the  crucifix  on  the  altar;  al.so,  the  priests 
are  clad  in  black,  and  .service  is  celel)rated  in  a 
peculiar,  lachrymose  manner.  On  solemn  occa- 
sions the  catholicos  wears  a  great  star  of  diamonds 
on  his  forehead. 

The  Koman-Catholic  priest  wears  over  the  a/I/a 
the  casula.  The  alb,  the  old  tunic,  the  Greek 
tticharion,  is  white,  and  made  of  linen  :  silk  of 
various  colors,  embroideries,  laces,  and  other  or- 
naments, which  were  lavishly  employed  in  the 
middle  ages,  have  gone  out  of  use.  It  is  held 
together  around  with  a  belt  (cingulum),  which 
now  gi-nerally  hxs  the  form  of  a  jilain  string; 
while  in  the  middle  ages  it  often  ap[>earcd  as 
a  broa<l  sash,  on  which  inscriptions  were  em- 
broidered. The  casula  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
phelimion,  and  is,  if  possible,  a  still  worse  dis- 
nguratiiin  of  the  old  toga.  Overloaded  with 
heavy  embroideries  of  gold,  and  ornaments  of 
pri'cious  stones,  the  free  and  flowing  folds  of  the 
toga  grailually  shrunk  into  that  box-like,  or  coffin- 
like shape  which  the  ra^uln  now  presents,  ami 
which  already  Uhabanus  Maurus  noticed,  parrn 
«ua.     Its  color  is  different,  —  white  for  the  festi- 


vals of  the  Virgin,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter; 
red  for  the  festivals  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Martyrs:  black  in  Lent,  etc.  The  manipulum,  a 
small  white  band  around  the  wrist,  was,  like  the 
fireek  orarion,  originally  a  plain  handkerchief 
with  which  the  priest  wiped  the  mouth  of  the 
communicants.  The  hat  {hirelluiii)  is  three-cor- 
nered in  Italy,  four-cornered  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  red  hat  of  the  cardinals 
(pUeus)  was  introduced  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245. 
The  mitra,  I'uira,  pdUium,  and  other  details  of  the 
vestments  of  the  Konian-Catholic  Church  will  be 
found  (lescril>ed  in  special  articles,  their  form  and 
their  history  :  we  only  add,  that  each  piece  of  gar- 
ment is  put  on  with  a  special  prayer,  and  that  a 
number  of  Koman-Catholic  writers,  from  Alcuin 
to  the  present  day,  have  attempted  to  imbue  them 
with  a  si>ecial  mystical  signification.  The  wildest 
of  the.se  inystagoges  is,  no  doubt,  Durandu.s,  Bish- 
op of  Meaux,  in  his  Rationale  Divinorum  Ojficiorum 
(thirteenth  century). 

As  many  of  the  vestments  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  are  most  closely  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  ina.ss,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  Heformation  should  cause  considerable  changes 
to  be  introduced.  Luther's  ideas  are  strikingly 
expres.sed  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  4,  1.5:39,  to  Georg 
Buchholzer,  provost  of  Herlin,  the  pith  of  which 
is,  If  the  elector  will  allow  you  to  preach  the 
jiure  faith,  you  may  do  it  in  frock-coat  or  gown, 
just  as  it  pleases  him  best ;  and,  "  If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  one  gown,  you  may  put  on  two  or 
three."  Zwingli,  offended  at  the  worldliness  and 
vanity  which  found  expression  in  the  costume  of 
the  Koman-Cathohc  clergy,  was  more  .severe.  See 
his  Usleqen  unit  ijriind  tier  Schtussreden  oiler  artikel, 
1523.  Neveithi'less,  the  Lutlieran  Church  taking 
the  doctor-coat  of  Luther,  and  the  French- 
Keformed  Church,  the  rule  tie  Calvin,  for  their 
models,  the  differences  between  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal costumes  of  those  two  branches  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  became  very  slight.  The  Church 
of  England,  with  its  cassock,  rochet,  surplice, 
stole,  and  cappe,  kept  in  this  resi>ect.  as  in  several 
others,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Church  of  Koine; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Dis,senters 
often  abrogated  ecclesiastical  vestments  alto- 
gether. [.See  the  interesting  essay  on  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Vestments,"  in  A.  P.  Stanley'.s  Christian 
Jnalitiitions,  New  York,  1881.]  ().  BUNZ. 

VESTRY  (re.itiarium,  sacrislia,  secretarium)  was 
the  name  of  an  apartment  in  the  ancient  church- 
buihling,  destined  to  receive  not  only  the  vest- 
ments of  the  officiating  clergy,  but  al.so  the  sacred 
vessels  and  other  treasures  of  the  church.  That 
the  vestry  often  was  of  considerable  size  may  1)0 
inferred  from  the  fiu-t  that  it  was  often  used  as  an 
as.seml>ly-ro()m  for  provincial  synods.  Thus  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  councils  of  Carthage,  and 
the  .synod  of  Aries,  are  statt'd  to  have  been  held 
in  sirretario  errlenia.  Hence  the  modern  word  in 
the  Ejiiscopal  Church  ;  a  vestry  meaning  an  assem- 
blvof  all  parishioners  for  the  discussion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  parish,  reganlless  of  the  place  in  which 
till'  asseniMy  cdnviMies.  The  officers  who  manage 
111'-  p.ir..rlii.il  :ill;iirs  are  called  the  "  vestrv-l>oard." 

VIA  DOLOROSA.     .Se  .If.iiusai.km.  " 

VIATICUM,  from  the  Latin  lia  ("awiiy  "),  is 
used  in  cla.ssical  language  geiii-rally  as  provision 
for  a  journey,  but  is  by  tlio  Fathers,  by  niedia:val 
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theolo.nians,  and  also  by  iiioJerii  writers,  applied ! 
specially  to  the  Kucliarist  when  administered  to  a 
dying  person  as  the  due  provision  for  his  journey 
through  death.  The  Council  of  Xiciva  (:!2o),  in 
its  can.,  xiii.,  forbade  the  priest  to  withhold  the 
Eucharist  from  any  dying  man  who  wished  for  it, 
even  if  he  were  an  apostate  or  a  parricide ;  and  in 
that  connection  it  designates  the  Eucharist  as  the 
uialioim,  i(i>6dtov. 

VICAR  (i-icariiis),  generally  one  qui  alterius  vices 
a(jil  ("  who  plays  another  man's  part "),  more  spe- 
cially the  substitute  of  an  officer,  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical. The  whole  subject  of  vicars,  vicarages, 
vicariates,  etc.,  received  a  very  elaborate  develop- 
ment in  the  Koinan-Catholic  Church.  The  head 
of  the  church  is  Christ :  but  Christ  appointed  St. 
Peter  his  vicar,  and  tlirough  .St.  IVt.T  the  vicari- 
ate was  forever  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Kome, 
who  calls  himself  vicariw  S.  Petri,  ricdrius  Chrisli, 
vices  Dei  gerens  in  terris,  and  is  so  called  by  others, 
for  instance,  in  the  confession  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Then,  again,  the  Pope  has  his  vicars  (cica- 
rii  Aposlolicce  serJis) ;  first,  in  a  general  way,  all 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops ; 
then,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Roman  curia; 
and  finally,  in  the  narrowest  but  most  proper 
sense,  the  papal  legates,  nuncios,  and  missionary 
superintendents.  And  as  the  Pope  has  his  vicars, 
so  have  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  coadjutors 
{vicarii  in  ponlijicalibus),  \'icar-generals  (vicarii  in 
jurisdiclione),  and  officials  (vicarii  foranei),  not  to 
speak  of  the  capellani,  members  of  the  chapters, 
of  whom  the  grand  vicar  (summus  vicarius  domini, 
or  sumini  rilluru!  vicarius)  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a  bishop 
and  the  election  of  his  successor.  Finally,  the 
priests  or  parsons  themselves  had  their  vicars 
{vicarii  parocliidlts),  and  these  were  either  vicarii 
perpetui,  or  vicarii  lemporale.i,  according  as  the  par- 
son was  perpetually  or  temporarily  disabled.  See 
the  various  commentators  on  the  Decretals,  i.,  28, 
Ue  officio  vicarii.  U.  F.  JACOBSON. 

VICAR,  Apostolic,  General.     See  above. 

VICARIOUS  ATONEMENT.  See  Atone- 
ment. 

VICELIN,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  b.  at  Quern- 
heim,  a  viUage  on  the  ^V'eser,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Aldenburg,  Dec.  12, 
1154.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Paderborn,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  school  of  hrenien, 
and  brought  it  into  a  flourishing  condition,  but  left 
it  again,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years  under  Anselm.  After  his  return  from 
Paris,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Pagan  Wends  of  Northern 
Germany ;  and,  having  been  ordained  a  priest,  he 
repaired,  together  with  Rudolf  of  Hildesheini,  and 
Ludolf  of  Verden,  to  Henry,  king  of  the  Obotrites. 
Christianity  had  ju-eviously  been  preached  among 
the  Obotrites  settled  in  Mecklenburg,  and  living 
also  in  Ilolstein,  but  not  with  permanent  success. 
Relapses  into  Paganism  had  taken  place,  and  were 
always  accompanied  with  violent  outbreaks  of  cru- 
elty and  ferocity.  Henry  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
and  received  Vicelin  well ;  but  he  died  in  the 
same  year  (1126),  and  Vicelin  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Bremen.  Shortly  after,  however,  the 
inhabitants  of  Faldera.  the  present  Xeumiinster, 
ill  Holstein,  invited  him  to  settle  among  them. 
His  labor  in  that  place  was  so  successful,  that  the 


emperor  Lothair  was  induced  to  come  to  his  aid. 
In  1131  the  fortress  Segeberg  was  built;  and, 
under  its  protection,  a  church  was  erected,  and  a 
monastery  built  in  the  city.  Meanwhile  new  as- 
pects of  successful  missionary  labor  among  the 
Obotrites  of  Mecklenburg  were  opened  up,  when 
Henry,  the  Lion  of  Sa.^ony,  began  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  gained  ascendency 
over  the  Pagan  Xiclot.  The  bishopric  of  .Olden- 
burg was  re-established;  and  in  1149  Vicelin  was 
consecrated  bishop.  His  health  failed  him,  how- 
ever, and  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
retirement.  See  the  Chronicles  by  Helmold,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  Heffter  : 
Der  IVeltLampf  der  Deutsclien  und  Sluven,  Ham- 
burg, 1847.  G.  H.  KLirPEL. 

VICTOR  is  the  name  of  three  popes  and  two 
antipopes.  —  Victor  I.  (185-197  according  to  Pagi, 
Breviarium  Paparum  Horn.,  I.,  but,  according  to 
others,  187-2(10)  occupied  the  papal  chair  between 
Eleutlierus  and  Zephyrinus.  He  was  an  African 
by  birth,  and  a  rash  and  hot-headed  man,  as  his 
interference  in  the  Paschal  controversy  showed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  I'olycrates,  the  successor 
of  Polycarp,  he  threatened  with  exconnnimica- 
tion  ail  those  Oriental  bishops  wlio  would  not 
adopt  the  Roman  computation  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val. The  harshness  of  this  measure,  however, 
was  condemned  by  many  Western  bishops  who 
held  the  same  views  as  Victor ;  among  others  by 
Irenseus,  whose  letter  to  Victor  has  been  preserved 
by  iMi.sebius:  Hist.  Eccl.,  V.  24.  He  was  at  last' 
prevailed  upon  to  recall  the  letter.  Theodotus 
the  tanner,  the  famous  Monarchian  leader,  he 
excommunicated;  but  his  adherents  formed  a 
party,  the  Theodotians,  which  lived  on  for  a  long 
time  in  Rome.  [The  spurious  decrees  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  are  eimmerated  in  .Jaffe : 
lierjesta,  edited  by  Wattenbach,  Berlin,  1882.]  — 
Victor  II.  (1055-57)  was  bishop  of  Eichstjidt 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  see,  a  relative  and 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  III. :  his  true  name  was 
Gebhard.  According  to  Leo  of  Ostia  {Chronic. 
Caxinense,  ii.  89)  it  was  Hildebrand  who  carried 
through  his  election,  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
Hildebrand's  idea  to  produce  a  split  in  tiie  impe- 
rial camp,  and  gain  over  to  the  side  of  the  reform 
party  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  measures  of  Leo  IX.  The  experiment  succeed- 
ed. In  his  short  reign,  Victor  held  one  council 
in  Italy  (Florence),  and  three  in  France  (Lyons, 
Lisieux,  Toulouse),  against  the  two  great  weak- 
nesses of  the  church,  —  simony  and  the  marriage 
of  the  priests.  The  sources  to  his  history  are 
found  in  Watterich  :  Ponlif.  tinman.  Vilcc.  See 
also  HoEKLEK  :  Die  <li  ntsche  J'dpsle,  Leipzig,  1839. 
—  Victor  III.  (1086-87)  was  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
when  the  dying  Gregory  VII.  designated  him  as 
the  most  worthy  to  succeed  him.  It  was  nearly 
a  whole  year,  however,  before  Victor  consented 
to  accept  the  election  by  the  cardinals,  and  his 
energetic  reign,  carried  on  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  his  great  predecessor,  lasted  only  half  a  year. 
See  the  continuation,  by  Petnus  Diaconus,  of  the 
C/iron.  Casinense,  by  Leo  of  Ostia. — Victor  IV. 
was  Ihe  name  assunied  by  two  antipopes  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  first  by  Cardinal  Gregory  Conti 
(1138),  who,  however,  was  overthrown  by  Inno- 
cent II.,  through  the  exertions  of  Bernard  of 
Clairi'eaux,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months ;  and 
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then  by  Cardinal  Octavianus,  who  was  elected  in   some  niissioiiarv-work  in  Ilainaut  (Belgium)  and 

'  went  in  391  to  England,  on  account  of  the  troubles 


1159  by  the  Ghit>elliiie  party  and  Frederic  Harba- 
rossa,  and  maintained  uimself  till  his  death  at 
Lucca,  in  IKM,  but  never  equalled  his  rival,  Alex- 
ander III.,  either  in  actual  power  or  in  moral 
influence.  See  Rkctku:  Alexander  III.,  2i\  ed.,\ 
Leipzig,  181)0-134,  -i  vols.  ZOCKLEK. 

VICTOR,  Claudius  Marius,  also  called  VIcto-' 
rinus,  was  a  poet  and  rhetorician  ;  lived  at  Mar-  ] 
seilles  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  | 
wrote,  in  hexameters,  a  Commentary  on  Genesis 
and  an  Epislulam  ad  Satomrmem  Ahbalem  de  per- 
versis  atatis  sute  tnoribus,  found  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair., 
Lyons,  tome  VIII. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  .\ntioch,  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Ciirysiistom,  and  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Bih.  Pair,  ^fax.,  Lyons, 
tome  IV.),  in  which  he  defended  the  view  that 
the  Christian  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  observe 
or  nut  to  observe  the  fasts. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Capua,  d.  about  544;  is 
generally  considered  the  first  Latin  catena  writer. 
He  wrote  De  ci/clo  Pascliali,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Bede  {Scholia 
veterum  palruin).  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Am- 
monius  Alexandrinus :  Harmonia  Evangeliorum, 
Cologne,  1532. 

VICTOR,  Bisliop  of  Cartenna,  flouri.shed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  Adcersus 
Arianos  ail  Otnsericum,  De  jicenilentia  publico,  and 
several  other  works,  most  of  which,  however,  are 
lost. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Tununa,  d.  about  566;  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  exile  because  he  opposed 
the  condemnation  by  Justinian  of  the  so-called 
"Three  Chapters."  He  wrote  a  Chronicle,  of 
which  the  part  treating  the  period  between  444 
and  465  has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Sealiger, 
in  Tltesauru.K  Temporum  Eusebii,  Amsterdam,  1058, 
T.  II.,  and  by  Basnage,  in  Thesaurus  Monumen- 
lorum  Kcrt.s.,  Antwerp,  1725,  T.  1. 

VICTOR  ( I'lVenjti.i),  Bishop  of  Vita,  not,  as  it  is 
often  said,  of  L'tica;  wrote  a  Ilisloria  perseculionis 
Africants  sub  Genserico  el  Hunnerico,  edited  by 
RfiXART,  in  his  Hisloria  persecniionis  Vandalicw, 
Paris,  l(i!)4,  Venice,  1732,  and  recently  by  M.  Pet- 
sciiENUi,  Vienna,  1H81. 

VICTORINUS  (Petavionen.oii),  Bishop  of  Pet- 
tau,  a  city  of  Paiionia,  on  the  Drave,  in  the  pres- 
ent Styria,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Baronius  and 
others.  Bishop  of  Poitiers ;  flourished  aliout  290. 
According  to  Ciissiodorus  and  Jerome,  he  was  a 
Greek  by  birth,  understood  (ireek  better  than 
Latin,  and  taught  rhetoric  liefore  he  Ix-came  a 
bi.shop.  \  fragment  of  his  De  fahrica  tiiundi  is 
still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by  Cave;  but  his 
other  writings  have  perished.  The  Commentary 
on  the  Revelation  ascribed  to  him,  and  found  in 
Mas.  liib.  Palrum,  Lyons,  1677,  T.  III.,  is  by  .some 
considered  spurious,  because  it  rejects  the  chili- 
astic  views  of  Cerinthus,  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome, VictorinuM  held.  Others,  however,  con.sider 
the  i)as.sage.s  in  question  U)  be  int4^r|iolatioiis.  .'v-e 
DriMV:  \(m,;ll,  liihlinlhiquc,  Paris,  lfin3,  T.  I.; 
ami  C.wr. :   lllslaria  lilertiria,  fJi-neva,  1(II»3. 

VICTRICIUS,  St.,  was  a  soldier,  and  subjeet^-d 
to  fc;irful  tnrtui's  by  his  Pagan  commander  when 
he  wanted  to  leave  tne  army,  and  Income  a  Chris- 
tian, but  wa.s  miraculously  lilii-niled.  anil  bec-ami- 
bishop  of  Rouen  in  380  "or  390.     He  umlertook 


cau.sed  there  by" the  Pelagians.  But  his  own 
orthodoxy  became  suspected,  and  he  had  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  before 
Innocent  I.  He  left  a  work,  De  :aude  Sancloruiii, 
edited  by  Lebeuf,  Paris,  1739.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  Aug.  7. 

VIENNE,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  France,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Church  of  Gaul ;  .stands  on  the 
Gere,  near  its  influx  in  the  Rhone,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Iscre,  and  has  been  tlie  seat  of  a  num- 
ber of  councils,  —  the  fir.st  in  474,  the  last  in  15.')7, 
—  most  of  which,  however,  are  oidy  of  slight  inter- 
est. One  of  1112  cancelled  the  agreement  of  1111 
between  Pascal  II.  and  Henry  V.,  according  to 
which  the  Pope  conceded  the  right  of  investiture 
to  the  emperor.  (See  Harduin:  Ada  I'nnrilior.y 
T.  VI.  pars  ii. ;  Ma.nsi  :  Concil.  Coll.,  T.  XXL) 
Another,  of  1199,  executed  the  ban  which  Inno- 
cent III.  had  laid  on  Philippe  Auguste  for  having 
repudiated  his  wife,  Ingeborg.  (See  IlARPflNV 
I.e.,  and  Man.>*i,  T.  XXA.)  The  most  important, 
however,  was  that  convened  by  Clement  V.,  and 
generally  recognized  as  the  fift<>enth  oecumenical 
council.  It  was  opened  Oct.  16,  1311,  attended 
by  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  or,  according  to  an- 
other report,  by  three  hundred  bishops,  and  closed 
May  6,  1312.  The  principal  business  transacted 
was  the  dis.solution  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
besides  a  number  of  decrees,  doctrinal  and  disci- 
plinary, against  Juan  de  Oliva,  the  Fratricelles, 
tlie  Dolcinists,  the  Beghards,  etc.  See  Harduin, 
T.  \"II.,  and  Clemenlinarum,  Lib.  I  If.  Til.  16.  de 
re/iij  u  lis .  NEUHECKKK. 

VIGILANTIUS,  b.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourtli  century,  at  Calagurris,  a  village  in  south- 
western Gaul,  probably  the  present  Ca.sere  in 
Commenges ;  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Barce- 
lona in  395,  and  went  then  to  Jerusalem,  carrying 
with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Pauli- 
nus  of  Nola  to  Jerome.  The  visit  to  the  J2a.st.  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  made  a  similar  impression  ou 
Vigilantius  as  the  visit  to  Rome  made  on  Luther. 
He  and  .Jerome  soon  fell  out;  and  the  sixty-first 
letter'  of  .Jerome  is  evidently  an  answer  lo  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Vigilantius,  perhapa 
during  the  hitter's  stay  in  Alexandria.  .^ome 
time  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Vigi- 
lantius was  denounced  to  Jerome  by  the  presby- 
ter Riparius  as  a  teacher  of  un.sound  doctrines. 
Jerome  answered,  and  finally  he  wrote  his  essay^ 
Cimlra  Vit/ilanliuiii.  It  is  not  jiossible,  from  the 
(|notations  of  Jerome,  to  form  a  conijilete  concep- 
tion of  the  theological  system  of  Vigilantius;  but 
its  gcMieral  tendency  is  jH-rfectlv  clear,  and  of  such 
a  characU'r  a.s  lo  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  conflict  U-tween  him  and  .Jerome,  for  it  is 
an  energetic  jirot<'8t  against  that  whole  develop- 
ment which  IS  represented  bv  Jerome.  \"igil»n- 
tius  attacked  the  worship  of  tfii-  martyrs  and  their 
relies  on  doetrimil  grounds:  it  seeme<l  to  him  to 
Ix-  a  relapse  into  Paganism.  And  he  altai'kcd 
monaHtieisni  on  moral  grounds:  the  flight  from 
till"  world  is  not  a  victory  over  the  world.  Ho 
was  es|>ecially  severe  u|>on  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests,  on  their  vows  of  |iovertv,  etc.,  and  re- 
jected altocether  the  iilea  of  a  liigher  morality 
for  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  and  a  lower  for 
people  of  the  world.      The  sources  are,  besides. 
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the  above  writings  of  Jerome,  Genxadius  :  De 
script,  eccles.,  35,  and  the  letter  of  Paulisus. 
See  also  Lindner  :  De  Joeiano  et  Vigilanlio,  Leip- 
zig, 1840.  U.  SCHMIDT. 

VIGILIUS  (Pope  540-55.5)  was  a  Roman  by 
birtli,  and  deacon  during  the  reign  of  Agapetus, 
•whom  in  53G  he  accompanied  to  Constantinople. 
Ambitious  and  grasping,  but  without  talent,  or 
courage  to  realize  his  aspiration.^,  he  fell  a  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  When 
Agapetus  died,  in  Constantinople,  he  was  appoint- 
ed his  succes.sor,  but  on  the  secret  condition  that 
he  should  support  the  emperor's  scheme  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  or- 
thodox Church.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  how- 
■ever,  he  found  the  see  already  occupied  by  one 
•Silverius ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  bargain  he 
liad  made  with  the  emperor,  Belisarius  came  to 
his  aid,  and  .Silverius  was  removed,  partly  by 
intrigues,  partly  by  violence.  Vigilius  was  not 
.so  prompt  in  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  three  deposed  Monophy- 
site  patriarchs  of  the  East,  —  Theodosius  of  Alex- 
andria, Anthimus  of  Constantinople,  and  Severus 
of  Antioch,  —  in  which  he  professed  perfect  agiee- 
ment  with  their  faith.  But  he  demanded  that 
the  letter  should  be  kept  a  secret,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  able  to  do  more  for  the  Monophysite 
■cause  when  he  preserved  the  appearance  of  being 
in  agreement  with  the  svnod  of  Chalcedon.  Mean- 
while the  emperor  had  been  persuaded  that  a  con- 
/iemnation  of  the  three  principal  representatives 
of  the  Nestorian  view  —  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  —  would  silence  all 
the  objections  of  the  Monophysites  to  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon;  and  he  consequently  issued  an  edict 
to  that  end.  But  the  edict  met  with  resistance 
even  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  West  it  was  gener- 
ally condemned,  the  African  Church  taking  tlie 
lead  of  the  opposition.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  Vigilius  that  he  should  subscribe  the  edict, 
and  Vigilius  dared  not.  For  three  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  dilemma  by  prevarications 
and  subterfuges  of  all  kinds.  But  in  547  he  was 
peremptorily  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Sjniod 
after  synod  was  convened,  but  the  African  bishops 
and  the  Western  bishops  in  general  continued  to 
resist.  Finally  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
chiefly  composed  of  Oriental  bishops,  proved  pliant, 
and  the  imperial  edict  was  formally  accepted  by 
the  Church.  Vigilius  first  tried  his  old  game, — 
writing  a  Juilicalum  in  favor  of  the  edict,  but 
■demanding  that  the  document  should  be  kept  a 
secret.  Pressed  hard  by  the  court,  he  fled  from 
Constantinople ;  and  from  Chalcedon  he  is.sued  a 
formal  protest,  the  so-called  conslitulum,  against 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople.  But 
he  was  too  much  frightened  by  the  wrath  of  the 
emperor,  and  too  anxious  to  return  to  his  see,  to 
hold  out  to  the  end.  In  5.55  he  publicly  retracted, 
and  accepted  the  Constantinopolitan' decrees,  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  He  died 
at  Syracuse,  however,  on  the  way  home.  The 
^sources  are  (besides  the  Liher  pontijicali.i  by  AxAS- 
TAsius,  and  the  iiertinent  acts  in  IMansi  :  Concil. 
Coll.,  vol.  ix.)  the  Bri'riarium,  by  LiBERATUs,  the 
C'/ironicon,  by  Vicrou  of  Tunnunum,  and  the  Pro 
^lefensione  irium  cupilulorum,  by  Faccndus  of  Her- 
miane,  all  three  found  in  Galland  :  Bihl.,  vols. 
xi.  and  xii.  H.  SCHMIDT. 


VIGILIUS  THE  DEACON,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
flourished,  according  to  Geunadius  (51),  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  a  monas- 
tic rule,  which  has  been  published  by  Holstenius 
{Codex  ReguL,  i.)  and  Migne  (Pair.  Latin.,  vol.  50). 

VIGILIUS,  Bishop  of  Tapsus,  a  city  in  the 
African  province  of  Bvzacene,  is  the  author  of 
several  celebrated  works  against  Eutychianism 
and  Arianism.  Of  his  personal  life  only  one 
single  fact  is  known  to  us :  he  was  present  at 
the  svnod  convened  at  Carthage  in  484  by  Hune- 
ric,  tlie  king  of  the  Vandals.  (See  ^'iCTOR  Vi- 
TEXSis  :  De  persecutione  Witidaiica,  iv.)  His 
principal  work,  and  tlie  only  one  published  over 
his  name,  is  the  Five  Books  against  Eutyches, 
which,  however,  when  first  printed  (by  Churrerus, 
Tubing.,  1528),  was  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Trent. 
From  this  work  an  inference  may  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Disputation  be- 
tween Athanasius,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  and  Ariu.s, 
formerly  ascribed  to  Athanasius ;  and  from  that, 
agaiu,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Polemics  against  Marivad, 
and  the  Twelve  Books  on  the  Trinity,  both  of 
which  were  published  under  the  pseudonyme  of 
Idacius  Clarus.  The  first  to  bring  light  into  this 
somewhat  obscure  and  confused  subject  was  the 
Jesuit  Chiftletius,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Vigilius,  Dijon,  16U4 :  they  are  also  found  in  the 
Bihl.  Max.  Pair.,  vols.  iv.  and  viii.  The  original 
value  of  these  works  is  not  great,  but  as  a  pole- 
mist  the  author  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
prominent  writers  of  his  age.  H.  SCHMIDT. 

VIGILIUS,  Bishop  of  Trent,  is  first  mentioned 
l)y  Gennadius  (37)  as  author  of  In  laudem  marty- 
rH/n,and  a  letter  on  the  great  exploits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  his  age.  As  the  former  work  is  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus,  the  successor  of  Ambrosius,  the 
author  must  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  author  of  the  Five  Books  against 
Eutyches,  formerly  ascribed  to  him.  According 
to  legend,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  400  or  405. 
See  Act.  Sand.,  June  26. 

VIGILS  (cigilicE,  pernoctationes,  ::avt>vxiiH)  de- 
notes, in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  a  kind 
of  preparatory  service,  consisting  of  processions, 
prajers,  singing,  and  recitals,  celebrated  on  the 
eve  before  a  great  church-festival.  Originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  common  nightly  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians  during  the  period  of  per- 
secution; but  as  those  meetings  were  continued 
after  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  —  partly  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which  begins  at 
sunset ;  partly  as  an  imitation  of  certain  noctur- 
nal Pagan  festivals, — the  name  was  also  retained. 
In  the  second  century  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost  were  considered  specially  holy;  the 
former,  because  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge 
the  world  was  expected  to  take  place  at  that 
date ;  the  latter  on  account  of  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  baptism.  In  the 
fourth  and  "fifth  centuries  the  Easter-vigils  were 
considered  the  most  appropriate  term  for  oaptism, 
communion,  and  ordination.  The  vigils  were  at 
that  time  celebrated  with  great  magnificence; 
but  they  gave  occasion  to  so  great  scandals,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  women  alto- 
gether from  them.  They  were,  therefore,  vehe- 
mently attacked,  for  instance  by  Vigilantius,  and 
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the  time  of  their  celebration  was  changed  from 
evening  to  forenoon,  or  they  were  transformed 
into  sini|>le  fasts.  Easter-vigils,  however,  and 
Christmas-vigils,  were  still  retained.  [See  Bing- 
ham :   .1/.//'/..  XIM.  ix.  4.]  XELDECKEU. 

VIGNOLLES,  Alphonse  de,  1>.  at  Aubai.s  in  Lan- 
giie<Ioi-.  Oct.  L'!».  Hi  19  ;  d.  in  Hcilin,  July  24.  1744. 
Jle  studied  theology  at  .Saumur  and  Oxford,  and 
was  in  lt)77  ap[X)iiited  pa-stor  of  Aubais,  and, 
shortly  after,  of  Caylar.  Expelled  from  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  (1084), 
he  went  first  to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Prussia, 
where  he  was  apiX)inted  p.astor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Ilalle.  In  1701  he  was  called  to  Berlin, 
and  was  mad.;  a  member  of  the  newly  founded 
academy  of  science,  of  whose  mathematical  divis- 
ion he  became  director  in  1727.  His  Chnmnhgie 
de  I'hisloire  miule,  Berlin,  1738,  2  vols,  in  quarto, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  learned  world. 
Less  successful  was  his  edition  of  Lenfanfs  ///,<- 
tnire  tie  In  I'apesxe  Jeanne,  The  Hague,  1720,  with 
notes  anil  adilitions,  in  which  he  defended  that 
blunderiii:^  lr.;.Miil  as  an  liistoiical  fact. 

VILLEGACNON,  Nicholas  Durand  de,  b.  about 
l.')10;  d.  in  l.'>71;  tlie  leader  anil  the  betrayer  of 
the  first  missionary  attempt  of  the  Reformed] 
church.  He  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  [ 
Brittany :  was  educated  for  the  navy ;  distin-  j 
guished  himself  in  1541  in  the  campaign  which 
Charles  V.  made  to  Algeria;  brought  in  1548  the  j 
young  Scotch  (jueen  to  Fiance  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  the  English  fleet  to  prevent  it;  took  ' 
part  in  15.')0  in  the  defence  of  Malta,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  order,  etc.  As  vice-admiral 
of  Brittany  he  fell  out  with  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  was  favored  by  the  king.  His  posi- 
tion became  difficult ;  and  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  South  America  which  at  that  time  circu- 
lated in  Europe  induced  him  to  leave  France,  and 
try  to  found  a  colony  in  South  America.  But 
he  knew  that  he  could  obtain  the  king's  support 
only  through  the  influence  of  Admiral  Coligny ; 
and  that  he  S'-cureil  by  declaring  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  pretending  that  the  colony 
should  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Reformed  faith. 
July  15,  1.5.55,  he  left  Havre;  and  in  November  he 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  (iuanabara.  On  an  island  in 
the  bay,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, he  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  "Coligny;" 
and,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  the  colony  seemed 
to  prosper.  Xot  oidy  Coligny,  but  also  Calvin, 
took  an  interest  in  the  undertaking;  and  in  1.557 
a  new  lot  of  emigrants  arrived.  Dissfnsions,  how- 
ever, soon  arose  between  the  pastors  from  fleneva 
and  a  young  pjustor,  Cointa,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Sorliomie.  Coinia  insisted  that  the 
Lord's  Snp[H;r  should  be  administereil  with  the 
admixture  of  water,  with  the  .sacerdotal  robe,  etc.; 
and  Villi'gagiion  supported  him.  An  embii.ssy  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  lay  the  case  before  the  whole 
Reformed  Church.  But  new  dissensions  aro.se. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  displeasure  which  his 
undrrtaking  had  caused  among  the  powerful 
Romanist  party  at  the  French  court,  Villegagnon 
oom|>letely  relapseil  int<i  Romanism,  and  actually 
endi-avored  to  convert  the  colony.  He  not  only 
abr().;ated  the  existing  churc^h-establishment,  or- 
ganized on  the  model  of  (leneva,  but  he  forbade 
the  colonists  to  lufel  in  private  for  ]>rayer,  and 
inflicted  the  most  cruel  punishments  on  the  diso- 


bedient. Several  were  executed.  The  result  was 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  colony,  though  mis- 
sionary work  had  already  begun  among  the  natives 
along  the  Brazilian  coast.  Some  of  tlie  colonists 
returned  to  Europe  :  others  were  scattered  over 
South  America.  Villegagnon  himself  returned  to 
France,  and  made  several  attempts  at  attracting 
attention ;  but  he  was  generally  considered  in- 
.sane,  and  died  miserably  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
his  order.  .See  .Ik.\n  rk  LtltV  :  lli.it.  il'un  roi/agt- 
fail  en  la  lerre  ilu  Brc'sil,  Gen.,  1578,  and  the  arts. 
"  Durand,"  "  Ler\-,"  "  Chartier,"  aiul  "  Richer,"  in 
La  France  Prote.ilanle.  TIlEt.KMAN'N. 

VILLERS,  Charles  Francois  Dominique  de,  b. 
at  Belchen  in  Lorraine,  Nnv.  4.  17(il;  il.  at  Got- 
tingen,  Feb.  20,  1815.  He  was  educated  in  the 
military  schools  of  Metz,  and  entered  the  army 
in  17S2,  but  studied  at  the  same  time  classic.il 
literature,  .and  philosophy.  His  La  liherk'  {17'JI) 
proved  too  modemte  for  the  Jacobins,  and  in 
1792  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  He  settled  at 
Liibeck,  and  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  (ierman  character  and 
civilization,  German  language  and  literature,  ,ind 
became  thereby  a  useful  middle-man  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  Having  written  with  great 
oiienness  against  the  violence  of  XajKileon's  gen- 
erals, he  was  expelled  from  the  Haiiseatic  States 
by  Davoust  in  1806.  He  went  to  Paris,  .and  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  the  repeal  of  the  order. 
In  1811  he  w.as  made  j)rofessor  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen,  from  which  {wsition.  however,  he  was 
dismissed  in  1814  by  the  returning  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  His  principal  work  (F.i.iai  .mr  I'e.tpril  el 
r'irijluence  de  la  r^'jiirmallun  dr  J.iillitr)  received  the 
jiri'ze  of  the  French  Academy  in  1S04,  and  was 
translated  both  into  German  and  English.  He 
also  wrote  /'/((/rwy.AiV  -/.■  Kanl.  .M.-tz.  bsOl. 

VILMAR,  August  Friedrich  Christian,  b.  at 
.Solz  in  Hesse,  Xov.  21,  1800;  d.  at  Marburg, 
July  30,  1808.  He  .studied  theology  at  Marburg, 
and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  1855.  As 
member  of  the  consistory  of  Cassel,  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  "the  IIa.ssenpflug  adminis- 
tration, and  became  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  religious  re-action  which  followed  the  revo- 
lution of  1«48.  Most  characteristic  in  this  respect 
are  Die  Tlienlotfie  der  Thalsachen  wider  ilie  'J'lieolo- 
gie  der  lihelor'ilc  (1854),  and  Geschichle  des  Con- 
/en.iionsslnnde/i  der  evangel.  KIrclie  in  Ilense,  1800. 
After  his  death,  his  lectures  on  exegesis,  morals, 
and  dogmatics  were  published.  I  le  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  hi.story  of  (ierman  literature.  See 
I.KIMIIACII  :  Vilmar  narh  teineni  Lehen  nnd  i\'irken, 
Hanover,  1S75;  Gkau  :  \'ilmar  und  ron  Unfmann, 
(iutersloh.  1879. 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS  (Bellovacensis,  or 
lb.'  Speculator)  lldurisbed  in  lb.-  lir.-l  ball  cf  the 
thirteenth  century ;  a  eonleniporar.\  of  .Alexan- 
der of  Hale.s,  Thonuis  A(|uinas,  etc.  He  U-longed 
to  the  Dominican  order,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion as  t4-acher  and  pre.acher  in  the  monastery  of 
Beanvais.  .\n  a  writ4-r,  he  is  a  collector,  condens- 
er, systematizer,  rather  than  an  original  author. 
His  .S/iei-iiliiin  ni(i/ii.'i,  consisting  of  three  parts. — 
.tprctiluni  ualurair,  diiclrinale,  and  hinliirialr.  —  is  a 
slujKMidous  work  of  learning,  but  also  of  great 
interest  for  the  history  of  civilization  ;  it  apl>eared 
at  Stra.ssburg,  1473,  aiid  afterwards  often.  1 1  is  l)e 
in.ililulinne  Jiliorum   rff/inrum  teu   noliilium  wa«  ft 
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much  used  liook,  ;uiil  was  traiislatwl  into  German 
bv  Sclilosspv.  Fraiu-furt,  ISlf).         XKfDKCKEK. 

"VINCENT  OF  LERINS,  a  monk  in  the  cele- 
liiated  niouasteiy  ol'  Lerinum  in  Gaul ;  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century;  wrote  liis  famous  book,  Com- 
monitorium,  according  to  a  notice  in  its  forty- 
second  chapter,  three  years  after  tlie  synod  of 
Epliesus,  that  is,  434;  and  died,  according  to  Gen- 
uadius  {De  vir.  ill.,  64),  during  the  reign  of 
A'alentinian  I.;  according  to  the  Mnrli/ml.  Rnmn- 
iium,  May  2:i,  450.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
personal  life.  In  the  history  of  doctrines  the 
Ciimmoniloriuin  occupies  a  i>riiiiiinc'nt  ]ilace.  At 
the  time  of  its  authorship,  Smilhi-ni  (iaid  was  tlie 
.seat  of  a  wide-spread  and  decidi'd  Snaipelagian 
ojipositiiin  to  .Vugustine;  and  though  the  book 
is  wiitteii  with  great  calmness,  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  direct  polemics,  its  Semipelagian 
character  and  its  silent  reference  to  Augustine  are 
unmistakable.  (See  Vossius  :  Hisl.  "Pelatjiann, 
p.  575;  XoRisius:  Hist.  Pelar/iann,  ii.  2,  3,  11; 
and  the  elaborate  analysis  by  H.  Schmidt,  in  the 
first  edition  of  Ilerzog's  lieal-Encyklopmlie.)  But 
a  still  gi-eater  interest  the  book  acquires  from  the 
cii'cumstance  that  it  is  the  most  complete  represen- 
tation of  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  having  some  external,  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  truth,  A'ineent  passes  from 
Scripture  to  tradition,  as  containing  the  true  inter- 
pretation which  alone  can  make  Scripture  infalli- 
lale.  But  if  .Scripture  needs  tlie  interpretation  of 
tradition  —  i/uoil t^empir,  i/uoil  ii/iii/ne,  ijnarl  ahdinui- 
hux  crediliDii  est  —  is  tradition  exempted  from  mis- 
interpretation ?  This  last  step,  however,  to  make 
tradition  dependent  on  the  living  church  in  its  en- 
tirety, or  on  the  infallible  pOpe,  Vincent  refrained 
from  taking.  The  book  has  been  edited  by  Baluze, 
Coster,  E.  Kliipfel  (.Vugsburg,  1843),  etc.  See 
Elpelt's  monograph,  Hreslau,  IS40. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  b.  at  Pouv  in  Gascogne, 
April  24,  157G;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept.  27,  1660;  beati- 
fied, 1727 ;  and  canonized,  1737.  Pie  was  edu- 
cated l)y  the  Franciscans,  and  ordained  a  priest 
in  1600.  On  a  tour  from  Toulouse  to  Xarbonne, 
he  was  captured  by  corsairs  from  Tunis,  and  sold 
to  a  Christian  renegade;  but  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture was,  that  he  reconverted  his  master.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
lie  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Queen  Ma,T- 
guerite.  The  surroundings,  however,  seem  to 
have  bred  .scepticism  in  him ;  but  he  soon  left 
the  court,  and  through  his  friend  Berulle,  who  had 
just  founded  the  order  of  the  Peres  de  V Orntnire 
tie  .fe'sus,  he  was  ap]iointed  pastor  of  Clichy,  and 
tutor  in  the  house  of  Count  Gondy.  So  great 
was  his  success  as  a  pastor  of  souls,  that  the  count- 
ess established  a  fund  of  sixteen  thousand  livres 
to  provide  better  pastoral  cai-e  for  tenants.  Never- 
theless, feeling  .somewhat  oppressed  by  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  the  countess,  Vincent  left 
the  house,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Chatillon 
les  Dombes,  1617.  There  he  formed  the  first 
Confrerie  de  Cliari/c',  —  an  a,s.soeiation  of  women, 
who  personally  went  to  the  aid  of  poor  and  T<ick 
people.  Persuaded  to  return  to  the  (Jondy  family, 
he  formed  several  new  cnnjh'ries,  for  in.stance  in 
Chatillon.  Me  also  began  to  visit  the  prisons,  the 
galleys,  and  such  ]>laces ;  and  .so  irresistible  was 
that  message  of  Christian  love  he  brought,  that  he 
melted  even  tho.se  half-petrified  hearts.     In  1610 


Louis  XIII.  made  him  .1  umdnier  royal  des  (j<deres 
de  Frame.  In  1623  he  founded  at  Slacon  in  Bur- 
gundy the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo  against  beg- 
ging ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  beggars  disap- 
peared. His  religious  and  philanthropic  zeal  was 
connected  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  great  practical  tact.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  every  thing  he  undertook  succeeded.  His 
greatest  institution  was  the  order  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission,  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1631, 
and  settled  in  the  House  of  St.  Lazarus  in  1632. 
At  first  his  order  did  not  thrive  so  vei-y  well. 
After  two  yeai's"  hard  work,  it  counted  only  nine 
members.  But  gradually  it  became  customary 
for  young  priests  to  spend  some  time  at  St.  Laza- 
rus before  they  received  ordination.  In  1632  the 
Tuesday  Conferences  were  inaugurated,  w  here  the 
younger  clergy  of  Paris  gathered  for  instruction 
and  edification;  and  before  long  the  priests  of  the 
mission  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  even  eagerly 
sought  for,  by  all  kinds  of  people.  As  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Confreries  de  Charile'  were  mar- 
ried ladies,  whose  domestic  duties  had  the  first 
claim  on  their  attention,  Vincent  instituted  a  new 
order,  —  the  so-called  Filles  de  Charile',  also  called 
Smiirs  Crises.  They  were  not  nuns.  After  their 
novitiate,  they  took  a  vow ;  but  it  bound  them 
only  for  one  year.  "  The  hospitals  were  their 
cloister;  the  holy  discipline,  their  veil."  The 
influence  of  these  institutions  soon  spread  far 
beyond  France, —  to  Ireland,  Poland,  Tunis,  Alge- 
lia.  Madagascar,  etc. ;  and  under  great  crises,  as, 
for  instance,  during  the  war  betwen  France  and 
the  German  Empire,  it  was  felt  as  a  great  bless- 
ing. The  life  of  St.  Vincent  has  been  written  by 
Abelly  (1664),  Noiret  (1729),  Collet  (1748),  Cape- 
fique  "(1827),  Bussiere  (1850),  Maitrias  (1851),  May- 
nard  (I860)  [Loth  (1-S81).]        W.  hollenberg. 

VINCENT  OF  SARAGOSSA,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church;  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  Arragonia;  was  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Saragossa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Valencia 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  303. 
Though  the  Pnssin  S.  Viuccntii  (^Act.  Sand., 
Jan  12)  is  overloaded  with  tortures  and  miracles, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  very  old,  as  it  was  known, 
at  least  in  all  its  most  prominent  features,  to 
Augustine  (.Sernio,  4;  274;  275;  276),  Prudentius 
(Peri.it/'plinnon),  Paulinus  of  Nola  {Poem.,  27), 
Venantius  Fortunatus  (Carm.,  i.  8),  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  (  Di'  r/lor.  marl..  90). 

VINCENT,  Samuel,  b.  at  Xinie.s.  Sept.  8,  1787; 
d.  there  .Inly  10,  1837.  He  belonged  to  a  family, 
which,  through  .several  generations,  had  been 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Ximes ;  and,  after  studying  at  Geneva,  he  set- 
tled in  his  native  city  as  pastor ;  and  afterwards 
not  even  the  most  tempting  offers  could  induce 
him  to  leave  it.  In  1829  he  was  made  president 
of  its  consi.story.  His  spiritual  character,  how- 
ever, developed  under  the  influence  of  English 
(Paley  and  Ch.almers)  and  (Jerman  (Bretschnei- 
der  and  .Schleiermacher)  Protestantism,  rather 
than  under  that  of  French  and  Swi.ss  Protestant- 
ism. After  the  Revolution,  the  French-Reformed 
Church  gradually  sunk  down  into  the  deism  of 
Rousseau,  and  its  theology  became  mere  conven- 
tionalism without  any  true  vitality.  Vincent  felt 
the  evil;  and  it  is  his  great  merit  that  he  pro- 
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cured  the  remedy.  His  first  original  production 
was  an  attack  on  Laniennais'  Esaai  de  rindijii- 
Tence ;  and  his  Observations  surl'Unile  religieune 
(1820),  and  Obsen-ations  surla  vote  d'autorite  appli- 
que'e  a  la  relii/ion,  created  quite  a  sensation.  From 
1820  to  1824  lie  puWislipd  Mrlanrjf.i  de  reliijiun, 
10  vols.,  which  made  the  French  public  acquainted 
with  and  interested  in  (lernian  theology.  Of  still 
deeper  influence  were  his  Vues  sur  le proleslanthme, 
1829.  2  vols.,  and  Me'ditations  relii/ieuses  (most 
complete  edition  by  Fontane.'',  1863);  which  latter 
work  opened  up  new  and  rich  opportunities  to 
the  preacher.  His  life  was  written  by  Antonin 
(lS>y-i)  and  Corbifere  (1873),  besides  a  number  of 
inonot,Taph3  by  Fontanes,  Prevost-Paradol,  Co- 
querel  fils.  etc. 

VINE,  Cultivation  of  the.    See  Wi.ve. 

VINES,  Richard,  b.  at  Hliwon,  in  Leicester 
County.  Eng.,  about  UJUO;  d.  February,  1655  (6). 
He  was  educated  in  .Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge; became  teacher  of  a  school  at  Ilinckly 
in  Warwickshire,  after  finishing  his  course  at  the 
university,  ami  afterwards  rector  of  Weddington. 
He  was  .ipiKiiiitcd  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643  from  Warwickshire, 
and  was  very  influential  in  matters  of  church 
government  and  the  sacraments.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Accommodation  with 
the  [ndependents.  He  often  preached  before  Par- 
liament. During  the  .session  of  the  Westminster 
A.ssembly  he  was,  in  1643,  made  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Clements  Danes,  near  Esse.xhouse :  but, 
this  proving  too  large  for  him,  he  removed  to  the 
rectory  of  Walton  in  Hertfordshire,  and  .soon  after 
became  pastor  of  Lawrence  .Jewry,  Lomlon.  In 
1644  he  w.is  also  appointed  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  lieM  the  position  until  1649, 
when  he  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the  engage- 
ment. In  16.53  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Divines  to  draw  up  the 
Fundamentals  as  a  liasis  of  Toleration.  He  died 
on  sabbath  evening,  from  bleeding  at  the  no.se, 
which  was  brought  on  by  excessive  labor  in 
preaching,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 
During  his  life  a  number  of  sermons  were  pub- 
lished ;  e.g.,  Impostures  of  Seducinij  Teachers  Dis- 
corered,  Commons  Sermon,  Nov.  .30, 1642;  Author, 
Nature,  and  Danger  of  Heresy,  Commons  Sermon, 
April  23,  1644.  After  his  death  a  number  of  pos- 
thumous works  were  published  by  his  friends ; 
e.g..  Treatise  of  the  right  institution,  administration, 
anil  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
4to,  p.  376,  London,  1657;  Go<l's  Drawing  and 
Man's  Coming  to  Christ,  4to,  p.  335,  1662.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Thomas  .Jacombe, 
entitled  Enoch's  walk  anil  change,  ami  published 
16.56.  with  introductory  remarks  by  Simeon  Ashe 
and  Edmund  Calamy,  followed  by  poetic  epitaphs 
from  William  .Spurstone,  >Litthew  N'ewcommen, 
JIatthew  Poole,  and  others,  all  s])eaking  of  him  in 
till'  warmest  l«Tms.  He  is  reprcscntt'il  ;i.s  ",i  man 
of  extraordinary-  ability,  a  smart  disputant,  well 
studied,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Creek,  a  real  ora- 
tor; his  ministn,' solid,  pithy,  quick,  and  searrh- 
ing,  having  a  clear  head.  He  roulil  rlive  deep  into 
a  Knotty  controversy,  and  was  not  afraiil  of  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  gracious,  tcniler  spirit."  Fuller 
•ays  of  him,  "He  was  most  charitably  moderate 
to  .such  as  dissented  from  him,  tlioui;h  most  roii- 
Btant  to  his  own  principles."     See  Clakk  :  Lives 


of  Eminent  Persons,  p.  48  sq.,  1683;  Rkid  :  ^f^■m• 
oirs  of  Westminster  Divines,  p.  191  sq.,  LSll; 
Fri.i.KK  :    IIV/rMiVy.  ii.  p.  239.         C.  A.  BKlCiO.'^. 

VINET,  Alexandre  Rodolphe,  Swiss  theologian; 
b.  at  Diuhy.  le-ar  Lausanne.  Switzerland,  .June  17, 
1797;  d.  at  Clarens,  on  the  I^ake  of  (Jeneva,  May  4, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Lau.sanne.  From  1817 
to  1837  he  was  teacher  of  the  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  gi/mnasium  and  piidagogium  at 
Kasel,  tlieii  extraordinary  professor  of  the  same 
in  the  university,  and  finally  (1835)  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. In  1819  he  was  ordained ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1823  that  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
tho.se  deeply  spiritual  views  inculcated  by  Cfear 
Malan.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ]>ersecution  of  the 
Momiers  (.see  art.)  whicli  arou.sed  Vinet's  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
led  him  to  write  for  the  Paris  Soili'tc  de  la  morale 
chn'tienne  his  prize  essay,  Mt'moir  en  faveur  de  la 
Ubrrtc  dcs  culles,  Paris,"  1826.  This  book  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
Xot  content  w  ith  philosophizing,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  efforts  to  secure  religious  freedom  in 
.'sw itzcrland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  tried 
(l>i29),  and  condemned  to  pay  a  tine  of  eighty 
francs,  and  be  suspended  from  his  ministerial 
functions  for  a  year.  But  of  course  such  i)er.seca- 
tion  had  no  effect  ujion  his  efforts  or  influence, 
except  to  increa.se  both.  He  received,  meanwhile, 
flattering  calls  el.sewhere;  but  these  he  steadily 
declined,  gre.atly  to  the  delight  of  the  Baselers, 
who  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  ability  and 
devotion  as  preacher,  professor,  and  iiamphleteer, 
by  giving  him  the  freedom  of  the  eitv  (ls29).  and 
in  1835  creating  for  him  a  chair  of  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  their  university,  thus  giv- 
ing him  tJie  po.sition  of  ordinary  professor.  In 
1837,  however,  he  received  a  call  which  he  could 
not  resist,  and  went  to  Lausanne  as  profes.sor  of 
practical  theology'.  As  a  parting  trioute  of  re- 
sjx-ct  and  reganl,  Basel  gave  him  that  year  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Out  of  modesty, 
Vinet  made  no  public  use  of  it ;  and  therefore  Ber- 
lin, ill  1846,  bestowed  the  same  degree  upon  him. 

The  second  part  of  \'iiiefs  career  was  destined 
to  be  shorter,  but  more  important,  than  the  first. 
Immediately  on  his  coming  to  Lausanne,  he  was 
involved  in  the  struggle  against  State  interfen-nce 
in  ecclesia,stical  affairs,  incident  to  a  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  church  in  the  canton ;  and,  being  unable 
to  accept  the  abji'ct  (lositioii  of  the  church  before 
the  law  as  determineil  by  the  new  order  of  things, 
he  withdrew  from  the  Vaud  canton  a.s.socialioii  <if 
clergy  (1810),  but  not  —  and  this  had  Immmi  laid 
against  him  as  an  inconsistency  —  from  the  Nation- 
al Church,  because  he  was  on  principle  oppo.sed  to 
.separation  from  existent  churches.  He  exercised 
great  caution  in  his  |irofes.sorial  teaching,  ami  did 
not  obtrude  his  peculiar  views  U])on  the  stmlents. 
I.,ife  was  inoving  on  quietly  and  beneficently  when 
the  Vaudois  revolution  of  Feb.  14,  1845,  broke 
out,  —  an  uTirising  of  the  mas.ses  against  '•  su]Hrr- 
stition,"  a  blind  ettort  to  ilo  away  witli  the  "fanat- 
ics," as  till-  "  dis.senters,"  and  those  of  the  National 
Church  who  taught  "evangelical  views,"  and  fo- 
voreil  "evangelical  pr.aelices,"  wen-calleij.  Vinct 
endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  utilize  the  occlusion 
to  induce  the  authorities  to  grant  relipious  fn-e- 
dom ;  and.  since  this  came  not,  lie  resigned  his 
professorship.  May.  1845.     A  few  weeks  later  h« 
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became  professor  of  French  literature  in  tlie  Lau- 
sanne Academy.  In  December,  1845,  the  Free 
Church  of  tlie  canton  of  Vaud  was  orj^anized  ; 
and,  after  some  hesitancy,  Vinet  joined  it.  In 
Xoveinber,  181(3,  the  teachers  in  schools  in  the 
canton,  of  all  grades,  were  recjuired  to  submit  to 
the  new  church  law  referred  to  above,  and  there- 
fore \'inet  was  forced  to  withdraw.  He  welcomed 
the  leisure  ;  and,  full  of  plans  concerning  unfin- 
ished and  projected  works,  he  would  fain  retire 
for  a  couple  of  years  into  the  country,  but  his  jilan 
could  not  be  carried  out.  His  students  besought 
him  to  continue  his  lectures:  and  so,  although 
sadly  needing  rest,  he  labored  on.  On  Jan.  L'S, 
1817,  he  gave  his  last  lecture  in  theology.  On 
April  19  he  was  carried  to  Clarens,  and  there  he 
died. 

\'inet  won  fame  in  the  two  departments  of  the- 
ology and  literary  criticism.  The  latter  does  not 
properly  come  up  here.  His  theology  has  to  be 
determined  from  scattered  statements  in  sermons, 
etc.,  for  he  wrote  no  formal  theological  treatise. 
He  held  the  "  evangelical "  views  re.specting  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  and  salvation  by  faith. 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  his  teaching.  He  made 
much  out  of  individuality,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  gospel  to  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
lieart,  as  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  This  theology 
was  the  staple  of  his  preacliing.  As  his  teachers, 
he  acknowledged  Pascal  and  Kant.  In  practical 
theology  there  are  several  posthumous  works  de- 
rived from  his  notes  and  reports  of  students  ■  The- 
olofjie  pastoral^  ou  Ihe'orie  flu  minisl'ere  ti'ang('Hi]ue, 
Paris,  18.50;  HomiU'li/jue,  ou  Ihi'orie  tie  la  predication, 
185-) ;  and  Histoire  dc  la  prc'dicatinn  parmi  les  re- 
formes  lie  France  au  itij--xe^>lieme  siecle,  1860.  In 
the  first,  Vinet  shows  his  fitness  to  have  the  care 
of  souls,  but  takes  radical  ground ;  for  he  teaches 
that  the  ministerial  oflice  sprang  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  congregation,  and  had  no  formal,  divine 
introiluction.  The  minister,  therefore,  has  no  es- 
pecial priestly  character  whereby  he  is  separated 
from  other  believers :  he  is  simply  a  Christian 
who  does  habitually  what  all  Christians  should  do 
occasionally  and  in  their  way,  but  he  does  these 
things  with  that  measure  of  authority  which 
knowledge  and  practice  give.  In  his  liomilclics, 
Vinet  defines  a  sermon  as  an  address  incorporated 
in  public  worship,  and  intended  either  to  lead  into 
Christian  truth  tho.se  ignorant  of  it,  or  to  apply 
Cliristian  truth  to  those  familiar  with  it,  or  both. 
He  dwells  much  upon  the  artistic  construction  of 
the  .sermon.  The  theme  should  be  chosen  first. 
The  text  is  of  much  less  consequence,  as  it  is  not 
essential  to  a  discourse ;  yet  one  should  he  chosen 
out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  (jod.  The  strong 
points  of  the  book  are  its  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  laborious  preparation  of  discourses, 
upon  the  man  behind  the  sermon,  and  its  Chris- 
tian warmth  and  enthusiasm.  [It  has  been  exten- 
sively used  as  a  text-book  and  book  of  reference 
in  American  theological  seminaries.]  Vinet's  His- 
tori/  of  Preachinij  is  an  excellent  book  upon  a  brief 
but  important  "period  in  the  hi.story  of  French 
preaching.  And  of  his  teaching  Vinet  him.self 
was  a  fine  example.  He  never  was  a  pastor;  yet  he 
preached  frequently,  on  invitation,  in  the  French 
Church  at  Basel  and  in  the  Free  Church  of  the 
Vaud  canton.  Five  volumes  of  these  sermons  and 
homilies  have  been  published.     He  was  greatly 


admired,  and  very  influential.  In  short,  he  was  a 
genius,  full  of  ideas,  glowing  with  Christian  light, 
kindling  enthusiasm  in  others,  yet  cautious,  .sensi- 
tive, learned,  and  .esthetic. 

[The  following  works  of  Vinet  have  appeared 
in  English:  Latitude  recommended  to  the  ChriMian 
Minister,  Loudon,  1841;  An  Essay  on  the  Profes- 
sion of  Personal  Jieligious  Coni-iction,  and  upon  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Fulfilment  of  that  Duty,  1843;  Christian 
Philosophy.  1846;  Vital  Christianity,  1840,  and,  in 
the  same  volume.  Gospel  Studies,  1851 :  Selected 
Sermons,  ISiS;  Pastoral  Theology,  1S52;  Uomiletics, 
1853,  again  in  1858;  History  of  French  Literature 
in  the  Eiqhteenth  Century,  1854;  Evanr/elical  Medi- 
tations, 1858;  Studies  in  Pascal,  \8i)i)\  Outlines  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  1865 ;  Outlines  of  The- 
ology.2 

Lit.  —  E.  Soberer:  Alexandre  Vinet,  notice  sur 
sa  vie  et  ses  e'crits,  Paris,  1853;  [.I.  F.  Astie  :  Esprit 
d' Alexandre  Vinet  ("a  synopsis  of  I'ensces  et  re- 
flexions, extracted  from  all  his  works"),  Geneva, 
1861,  2  vols.;  E.  Rambert  :  A.  Vinet.  histoire  de 
sa  rie  el  de  scs  ouvrages,  Lausanne  and  Paris,  1875 ; 
J.  F.  Astje:  Alexandre  V'inel,  legende  et  histoire, 
Lausanne,  1882  ;  Leitres  rle  A.  Vinet  et  ile  quelijues- 
uns  de  ses  correspondants,  ed.  C.  Secretan  et  E. 
Kambert,  Lausanne,  1882,  2  vols.]     J.  SCHMIKT. 

VINTON,  Francis,  D.D.,  Episcopalian  divine; 
b.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  Aug.  29,  1809;  d.  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.I.,  Sept.  29,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1830 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  1830;  left  the  army,  1830;  took 
holy  orders  in  Xew  York,  1838 ;  and  was  assist- 
ant minister  at  Trinity  Church  in  that  city,  1855- 
69.  From  1869  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  polity  in  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary,  New-York  City.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  Lectu7-es  on  the  Eridences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Nevi' York,  1865,  and  Manual  Cdnunintary 
on  the  (leneral  Canon  Law  of  the  Protestant-Episco- 
pal  Church  i»  the  United  States,  1870.  The  latter 
is  a  standard  work. 

VIRET,  Pierre,  b.  at  Orbe,  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  May  4,  lull;  d.  at  Orthez, 
Navarre,  April  4,  1.571.  lie  .studied  theology  in 
Paris,  but  embraced  the  Keformation,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  Fare]  in  1.531.  Very  active 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
French  part  of  Switzerland,  he  worked  for  thirty 
years  in  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  In  1561  he  was 
called  to  Nismes,  and  shortly  after  to  Lyons. 
Aug.  10,  1563,  he  presided  over  the  fourth  nation- 
al synod  of  France.  In  1505  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Lyons ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  newly  e.stablished  acad- 
emy of  Orthez.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Instruction  chrestienne  en  la 
doctrine  de  la  lay  et  de  I'Ecangile,  (ieneva,  1564, 
3  vols,  fob,  written,  like  most  of  his  works,  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  and  containing  a  complete  .sys- 
tem of  morals  and  politics.  His  works,  however, 
are  literary  rarities.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

VIRGILIUS,  St.,  noticed  in  church  history  as 
the  opponent  of  B()niface.  He  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth  ;  joined  Pepin  at  Chiersy  in  743,  and  was 
by  him  reconnnended  to  Duke  Odilo  of  Bavaria 
for  the  see  of  Salzburg,  which  he  occupied  from 
744  or  745  to  his  death,  Nov.  27,  784.  Used  to 
the  freer  forms  of  the  church  of  his  native  coun- 
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try,  he  could  not  help  coming  into  opixjsition 
to  Boniface,  who  jiist  at  that  time  wiL^  active 
in  estalilisliiiii;  tlie  strictest  hierarcliical  forms  in 
tlie  (Jeriiian  anil  Kraiikish  churches.  Twice  Honi- 
facecomplaiiii'(l  of  him  to  the  Pope;  and  the  last 
time  he  even  accused  him  of  heresy,  as  he  held 
the  view  of  the  earth,  that  it  was  >;k>bular.  But 
in  both  ciises  the  Pojie  supported  Virgilius,  and  in 
1233  he  was  even  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  See 
the  two  letters  from  Pope  Zacharias  to  Boniface 
in  the  Letters  of  Boniface  (<!2  and  82).  edited  by 
Windtweiii.  AI.IiKKCIIT  VOGKL. 

VIRGINIA,  Protestant-Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of.  This  school,  for  the  tiainiiijj  of 
ministers  for  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  is  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  two  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Alex- 
andria, and  .seven  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from 
Washington.  D  C.  It  was  founded  in  1S23  by 
a  immbt^r  of  churchmen  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
laud,  foremost  among  whom  wa.s  Bishop  Meade 
of  Virginia.  It  was  not,  however,  incorijorated 
till  18o4,  owing  to  prejudice  in  the  State  against 
the  incorporation  of  religious  institutions.  It 
opened  in  the  city  of  Alexandria;  and,  for  four 
years,  instruction  was  given  by  the  resident  clergy 
and  by  the  Rev.  l)r  Keith.  It  was  removed  in 
1827  to  its  |iresent  site,  on  a  hill  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  Potom.ic.  The  present  build- 
ings were  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Messrs. 
AVilliam  II.  and  .John  L.  A.spinwallof  New  York, 
John  Bohlen  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  A 
beautiful  chapel  has  been  recently  added  by  the 
contributions  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
seminary.  The  first  professor  was  the  Kev.  Reuel 
Keith,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, lie  w.os  a  man  of  learinng,  and  an  earnest 
and  impressive  preacher.  He  translated  Heng- 
.stenberg's  Cliristology  from  the  (ierman.  Dr. 
AVilliam  Sparrow  succeeded  him  as  professor  of 
gystt'inatic  divinity  in  1841,  and  was  coiniected 
with  the  seminary  till  his  death,  in  1871.  lie 
was  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  preacher.  (See 
his  Lift  anil  Cnrres/wnilence,  by  C.  Walker,  D.l)., 
Philadelphia,  187IJ;  Selecleil  Sennon.i.)  Dr.  .fames 
May  succeeded  Professor  Lippitt  in  the  chair  of 
church  history  in  1841,  and  remained  in  office  till 
1861. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  during  its  existence  of 
sixty  years  is  not  far  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  :  of  these  about  forty  Viecanie  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. The  first  missionary  whom  it  sent  out 
was  the  Kev.  Dr  Hill,  lately  ilece.-used,  to  Greece. 
Fifteen  of  its  alumni  have  been  connected  with 
the  China  nnssion,  amcmg  whom  was  Bishop 
Boone,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  his  work.  Six- 
teen have  been  missicinaries  Id  Cape  Palmas,  West 
-Africa,  among  whom  Wius  lii^lmp  Payne,  who  bore 
the  heat  and  biu'ilen  of  the  I'limato  for  thirty- 
two  years;  and  Cnlden  lIotTman,  r)f  whom  The 
Lntiiliin  Cliiimian  Oliiiricr  said,  "The  atmals  of 
missionary  excellence  do  not  furnish  a  brighter 
example  than  that  of  Colden  Ilotfman."  The 
first  mi.ssionary  to  Japan  from  any  Protestant 
church,  we  believe,  was  from  this  .seminary,  as  is 
also  the  present  Bishop  Williams. 

There  are  now  four  professors  in  the  seminary 
Mid  an  instriiotor  in  vim'uI  culture  There  is  al.sfi 
a  preparatory  (h'partiin'nt,  distinct  from  the  .semi- 
nary, for  those  who  from  any  cause  cannot  go  to 
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a  college,  the  coui-se  in  which  is  two  years.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  twelve 
thonsaii.l  "    J.   r.\rK.\Kl>. 

VISHNU.      S.e  ItirAiiM  \XISM. 

VISITANTS,  or  NUNS  OF  THE  VISITATION, 
a  religious  order  which  was  founded  in  I'llO,  at 
.Annecy,  by  St.  Francis  of  .^ales  and  Madame  ile 
Chantal.  Originally  the  institution  did  not  form 
an  order,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  reliijinn. 
but  simply  a  cont/n'r/alinn,  an  association.  No 
vow  was  made;  no  peculiar  dre.ss  was  put  on. 
The  a.scetic  exercises  were  very  mild.  The  prac- 
tical purpose  w.is  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
and  the  association  stood  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  liishop.  To  prevent  suspicion, 
however,  it  was  found  nece.s.sary,  in  1618,  to  alter 
the  constitution,  and  to  transform  the  a.s.sociation 
into  a  regular  order.  The  -Angustinian  rule  was 
introduced,  seclusion  was  enforced;  and  the  only 
peculiar  feature  which  was  left  untouched  was 
the  immedi.ite  supervision  of  the  bishop.  In  1626 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  It  grew 
rapidly.  .At  the  death  of  .St.  P'rancis  it  numbered 
thirteen  houses,  and  at  that  of  Madame  de  Chan- 
tal no  less  than  eighty-seven  houses,  .scattered 
over  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  ami  Austria. 
Inste.id  of  visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick,  which 
liecaine  an  impossibility  by  the  introduction  of 
strict  seclusion  in  1618,  the  practical  purpose  of 
the  order  became  the  education  and  instruction 
of  young  girls;  and  in  that  respect  the  order  has 
acfpiired  some  rppntution. 

VISITATIO  LIMINUM  SS.  APOSTOLORUM. 
A  visiUilio  limiiium  ex  vtjio,  that  is.  a  visit  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  .St.  Paul  in  Home,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  seems  to  h.ave  been  a  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  middle  ages.  Pilgrim* 
"  who  go  to  Rome  for  (jod's  sake "  are  often 
.spoken  of,  and  much  was  done  for  their  protec- 
tion both  in  coming  and  going.  The  Pope  put 
the  ban  on  any  one  who  robbed  them,  or  in  other 
ways  molested  them.  There  is  al.so  a  considera- 
ble canonical  legislation  concerning  the  right  to 
grant  dispensations  from  such  a  vow,  —  a  right 
which  at  one  time  the  Pojie  tried  to  reserve  to 
himself,  but  which  finally  became  vested  in  the 
bishops.  Of  much  greater  importance,  however, 
are  the  visits  ex  ler/c,  demanded  by  law.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  in  743,  a  Roman  synod 
demanded  that  all  bishops  subordinate  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  their  metid)Kilitan  should 
meet  [XT-sonally  in  Rome  once  a  year  to  give  due 
account  of  the  state  of  their  dioceses.  By  (irt'go- 
ry  VII.  this  demand  was  extended  to  all  metro- 
politans of  the  \\'esterii  Church  ;  and  finally 
Sixtiis  V.  (by  the  bull  UomniiUK  I'ltulifix.  Dec. 
2(1,  1.184)  ordere<l  the  bi»ho]>s  of  Italy,  f)almatia, 
(ireece,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  visit  R(Hiie 
once  in  three  years;  those  of  tJcrmany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Knglanil,  Scotland,  and  Irelanil,  once  in  fiuir 
years;  those  from  the  rest  of  KuroiM-,  once  in  five 
vears;  ami  those  from  the  oIIiit  continents,  once 
in  ten  vears.  By  a  constitution  of  Nov.  23.  174lt, 
Benedict  XIV.  exU-nded  the  deiinind  to  all  abliotji, 
friars,  provost-s,  etc.,  having  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. II.  K.  .l.MOMrtoN. 
!  VITALIAN,  Poix-  (n.')7-672).  tried  in  vain  to  coin- 
iiel  till'  bishop  of  Ravenna  to  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bee  of  Rome.    lie  guminoiied  Maurus  to 
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Rome;  aud,  when  Maurus  did  not  come,  he  put 
him  under  the  ban.  But  Maurus  answered  by 
putting  Vitalian  under  the  ban.  and  notliiiig  was 
gaini'ii.  More  successful  was  liis  interference  in 
the  atfaii's  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  where  he 
found  a  devoted  ally  in' Archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury. 

VITALIS,  properly  ORDERICUS,  b.  at  Atten- 
geshani,  near  Shrewsbury.  Eny..  Feb.  10.  1075; 
d.  about  1143.  He  came  of  a  French  family,  and 
was  sent  to  Xormandy,  where  he  became  a  monk 
at  St.  Evroul  (1086),  and  assumed  the  name  Vita- 
lis  in  honor  of  St.  Vidal.  He  took  priest's  orders 
1107.  He  wrote  Hislorim  ecctesiu.<llca:,  in  three 
parts,  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  114'2.  The  third 
part  is  very  interesting  aud  important,  especially 
because  of  its  original  information  respecting 
Normandy  and  England.  It  was  first  edited  by 
Duchesne,  in  his  Hbl.  Xormait.  scriptores,  Paris, 
1619,  best  by  A.  le  Prevost,  Paris,  lS:J8-55,  5  vols., 
Eng.  trans,  by  T.  Forester,  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library,  London.  18.53-56,  4  vols. 

VITRINGA,  Campegius,  the  most  important 
of  the  older  conunentators  upon  Isaiah;  b.  at 
Leeuwarden,  May  16,  1659 ;  d.  at  Franeker,  of 
apoplexy,  after  a  long  illness,  March  31,  1722. 
He  was  educated  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  and 
was  professor  in  the  former  university  from  16S1 
till  his  death,  —  first  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
then  (1683)  of  theology,  and  finally,  succeeding 
Perizonus,  of  church  history  (1693).  He  had  only 
two  literary  combats,  —  one  with  Cocceius,  his 
former  teacher  at  Leyden,  upon  the  form  of  Eze- 
kiel's  temple  ;  and  the  other  with  Khenford  upon 
the  so-called  "  men  of  leisure  "  of  the  synagogue. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
(^Commeiilaritis  i?i  libruin  prophetiarum  Jtsaia,  Leeu- 
warden, 1714-20,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Basel,  1732, 
2  vols.),  a  work  of  permanent  value.  Gesenius  is 
especially  emphatic  in  its  commendation  ;  declar- 
ing that  it  not  only  made  au  epoch  in  the  study  of 
Isaiah,  but  outweighs  the  earlier  and  a  good  part 
of  the  later  expositions.  Its  faults,  he  says,  arise 
fi-om  its  following  the  Cocceian  methods,  and  set- 
ting forth  just  where  and  how  far  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  have  been  fulfilled.  But  in  wealth  of 
philological  and  exegetical  learning,  aptness  of 
illustration,  and  fulness  of  historical  information, 
lie  declares  it  is  by  no  means  superseded.  [Niigels- 
bach,  also,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  in  the  Lange  series,  says  of  Vitringa's, 
"  This  Commentary  is  distinguished  as  much  by 
astounding  learning,  penetration,  and  sober  sense, 
a.s  by  elegance  of  style  and  practical  wdrrath." 
In  a  similar  .strain  speak  other  great  critics.] 
Besides  this  Commentary,  Vitringa  wrote  an  im- 
portant work  upon  the  old  synagogue  (which  aj> 
peared  first  under  the  title  Archisynaijoyus  obsena- 
iionilms  noiii  illuftrattts,  Franeker,  1085,  but  subse- 
quently, De  si/nagoga  relere  lihri  tres,  1696),  and 
some  other  works  of  less  or  little  interest.  H. 
Venema  edited  his  posthumous  Commentary  upon 
Zechariah,  Leeuwarden,  1734.  ARXOLD. 

VITUS  (Veit),  St.,  flourished,  according  to  le- 
gend, in  the  time  of  Diocletian ;  was  a  native  of 
Sicily,  and  the  son  of  a  Pagan  father ;  embraced 
Christianity ;  fled  to  Italy,  and  was  there  tortured 
to  death,  as  he  would  not  recant.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  brought  to  St.  Denis,  and  thence 
to  Corvey.     He  is  commemorated  on  June  15. 


I      VIVES,  Juan  Ludovico  de,  b.  ;it  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  in  March,  1492;  d.  at  Bruge^,  in  Flanders, 
May  6,  1540.     He  began  to  study  pliiloso]>liy  in 
Paris,  but  became  so  disgusted  at  the  empty  subtle- 
I  ties  of  the  Nominalists.  Caspar  Lax  and  Dullan- 
I  dus,  that  he  left  for  Louvain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  classical  languages  and 
'  literatures.      Soon   iie  also  began  an  open  cam- 
paign against  the  reigning  scholasticism;  and  his 
excellent  work,    Ltber   in    Pseuih-Dialeclicof,   at- 
j  traded  general  attention.     Invited  to  England, 
'  he  lectured  with  great  success  at  Oxford ;  but,  as 
he  refused  to  support  the  king's  schemes  of  di- 
I  vorce,  he  lost  his  favor,  and  was  even  for  some 
I  time  imprisoned       After  his  release   he   settled 
i  at  Bruges,  where  he  wrote  his  De  disciplinis,  Ant- 
werp, 1531,  and  De  leritale  Jidei  chrisliance,  which 
he  intended  to  dedicate  to  Paul  HI.    Though  ex- 
ternally he  remained  a  devoted  son  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  he  was  suspected  of  inclining 
towards  Protestantism ;  aud  many  of  his  projxjsi- 
tious,  especially  on  morals  and  ascetics,   could, 
soon  after  his  death,  not  be  re{>eated  any  more. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Valencia, 
1782,  in  8  vols,  in  quarto.      Concerning  his  life 
his  Letters  contain  much  interesting  information. 
See  I.  N.\MECHE  :  Mimoire  sur  la  rie  el  lex  e'crils  de 
J.  L.  v.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Brussels,  T.  xv.  part  i.  1841 ;  [W.  Fr.\.nckes  : 
J.    L.    V.   de  iriend    van   Era.smus,   Rotterdam, 
1853.]  G.  H.  KUPPEL. 

VOCATION.  See  Calling. 
VOETIUS,  Gysbertus,  b.  at  Heusden,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  March  3, 1588;  d.  at  Utrecht, 
Nov.  1,  1676.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden ; 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Vlymen  in  1611, 
and  of  Heusden  in  1617,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht  in  1034.  He  was  a  pujiil  of  Gomarus, 
and,  like  his  master,  he  assumed  the  attitude  of 
au  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  cleansing  the  Arniinian 
Augean  stable.  A  great  scholar  and  an  able  dia- 
lectician, though  of  a  somewhat  scliolastic  turn, 
he  was  a  strict  Calvinist  both  in  doctrine  (Stltctce 
Dispulaliones  TheoL,  1648)  and  in  policy  (Pulilic. 
Eccles.,  1663,  4  vols.).  Aiininianism,  and  its 
alliance  with  the  liberal  aud  republican  party  in 
politics,  he  considered  as  the  gi-eatest  danger  to 
the  Dutch-Reformed  Church,  and  he  waged  war 
against  it  to  the  bitter  end.  But  his  violent  and 
protracted  controversies  with  Cocceius  (see  Max 
GiJBEL :  Gescli.  des  christlich.  Lebens  in  </.  Jtliein. 
Weilph.  Evany.  Kirche,  ii.)  and  Cartesius  (see  Dis- 
(/uis.  hisl.  theol.  de  ptiyna  Voedum  inter  el  Caiiexium, 
Leyden,  1861)  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  belong  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  or^ier  to  practise  tiie  maxim, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Among  Voetius' 
other  works  are  excrcilia  pielalis  (IGOI),  Diatribe  de 
Iheolo'/iii  (1668).  etc.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTEKZEE. 

VOLNEY,  Constantin  Francois  Chasseboeuf, 
Comte  de,  b.  i'eb.  3,  1757 ;  d".  April  25,  1820. 
After  several  years'  travelling  in  the  East,_he 
wrote  his  Voyage  en  Eyyple  el  en  Syrie,  1787, 
which  earned  a  great  reputation  for  him  ;  and  iu 
1794  he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the 
normal  school  of  Paris.  As  a  man  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  became  a  senator  in  1794 ;  and  as  an 
adversary  of  Napoleon,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  in  1814.  In  literature  he  is  know  n  as  the 
author  of  a  uumber  of   anti-Christian  or  anti- 
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religious  writings  ;  Les  liuines,  1791  (often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
fuages;  into  English,  New  York,  179G,  London, 
827);  La  loi  nalurelle,  1793;  flhloire  de  Samuel, 
etc 

VOLTAIRE,  b.  in  Paris,  Xov.  21.  1094  ;  il.  there 
May  W.  1778.  His  true  name  was  Francois  Marie 
Arouet,  to  which  he  added  in  1718,  hut  from  rea- 
sons not  known,  de  Voltairei  which  occurs  among 
his  maternal  ancestors. 

Voltaire  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  College 
Louis-le-Graml  in  Paris,  wliere  he  learnt  "nothing 
but  Latin  and  nonsense,"  and  was  destined  to 
study  law.  Hut  his  natural  talent,  no  less  than 
the  levity  of  his  disposition,  drew  him  with  irre- 
sistible force  into  literary  life,  —  the  theatre,  the 
pamphlet,  the  salaus,  etc.,  where  the  efforts  were 
short,  and  the  triumphs  rapid.  lie  had  wit,  taste, 
a  wonderful  talent  for  turning  every  thing  into 
verse,  and  a  still  more  ■wonderful  talent  for  drojv 
ping  innuendoes,  malicious  or  lewd,  according  to 
circumstances.  He  wrote  small  poems,  satirical 
or  complimentary,  and  said  smart  things  at  the 
supper-tables  of  dukes  and  abbes.  In  1713  he 
obtained  a  diplomatic  position  as  secretaiT  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  Holland.  Put  in  The 
Hague  he  «as  most  ridiculously  taken  in  by  a 
lady  of  semi-standing, — a  certain  Madame  du 
Xoyer,  whose  daugliter  he  fell  in  love  with,  and 
tried  to  allure  into  an  eloi>ement.  He  was  dis- 
charged, and  sent  back  to  Paris;  ami  Madame  du 
Xoyer  repaid  herself  for  her  troubles  by  publish- 
ing his  love-letters.  In  1714  he  competed  for 
the  prize  of  the  academy,  but  failed  to  obtain  it. 
In  1717  some  vicious  lampoons  on  the  regent  and 
the  Uuchess  of  Berri  were  generally  a.scribed  to 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  Pastille,  where  he 
spent  eleven  months.  But,  soon  after  his  release, 
his  first  tragedy,  (Ji<lijje,  was  brought  on  the  stage 
with  gieat  success  ;  and  the  success  was  followed 
up  with  still  greater  energy.  The  llenriaile,  a  large 
epic  on  Ilenr.y  IV.,  which  he  had  begun  in  the 
Ba.stille,  he  printed,  though  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  royal  censor, 
and  it  at  once  maile  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 
But  Voltaire's  ambition  w;us  always  a  little 
ahead  of  his  jiowers,  his  impertinence  a  little 
ahead  of  his  wit.  Arltini.ie  failed  completely; 
.il/(in(im;ie,  partially  ;  and  one  afternoon  the  Che- 
valier de  Kohan,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for 
some  insolent  repartee,  had  him  beat<'n  in  tin? 
street  by  his  footmen.  Voltaire  challenged  him  ; 
but  an  hour  after  he  was  put  in  the  Pastille,  and 
released  only  on  the  condition  that  he  immedi- 
ately should  leave  for  Kngland. 

From  17Jii  to  17"-'9  he  resiiled  in  London;  and 
the  acquaintance  with  Knglish  character  and  in- 
stitutions, Knglish  literature  and  i>liilusophy,  exer- 
cised a  great  inHuence  on  him.  It  solwred  down 
his  temjier  a  little ;  it  gave  him  .some  respect  for 
a  solid  argument;  it  developed  liis  sense  for  prac- 
tical results.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  Xew- 
tonian  construction  of  the  iniiverse.  lie  studied 
Xewton's  works  with  great  palieuce,  for  they 
lay,  pro|MTly  sfK-aking,  ontifiile  of  his  range;  and 
by  his  /i/(>n, ii.»  ile  /«  pliilunn/iliir  ile  .\riiinii  ( 173H), 
and  La  mdti/ilii/.'iijue  ite  \i'ttli)n  (174(1),  he  con- 
tributed much  to  make  the  views  of  Newton  ac- 
cepted, not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  KurciiM'iin 
continent  in  general.     From  Locke  he  derived  his 


whole  psychology :  from  the  English  Deists,  the 
metaiihysical  substructure  of  his  general  system 
of  philosophy;  from  Knglish  history  and  institu- 
tions, his  .social  and  political  ideas.  There  is  a 
direct  and  deiiioiistrable  coiuiection  between  the 
revolution  of  17^9  and  his  Ltllres  sur  les  Aiii/lais, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  characteristic  of 
his  polemical  writings.  On  his  return  to  France 
in  17-9,  he  s(Kin  found  out  that  Paris  was  still  an 
un.safe  place  for  him  to  live  in,  —  his  f.ellns  had 
been  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
as  subversive  to  the  State,  the  Church,  juiblic 
morality,  etc.:  and  from  1734  to  1749  he  made 
liis  home  ehiefly  at  Cirey,  in  the  house  of  Madame 
du  Chatelet.  a  lady  for  whose  mathematical  and 
philosophical  talent  he  felt  great  re.siH'ct,  and  for 
whose  jierson  he  .seems  to  have  nourished  a  real 
feeling  of  tenderness;  at  least,  he  could  for  her 
sake  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  his  comfort,  and  not 
a  little  of  his  vanity.  During  this  period  he  w  rote 
some  of  his  best  tragedies,  —  Ztiire,  Alzire,  Ma- 
liomel,  Meriipe ;  two  of  his  great  histori'al  works, 
Charles  XII.  and  Siicle  tie  Louis  AVC,  a  .score 
or  more  of  j)olemical  pamphlets,  witty,  malicious, 
indecent  to  an  incredible  degree;  and  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  letters  to  all  the  most  prominent 
|)ersons  in  Europe.  At  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  he  stood  as  the  greatest  literary 
celebrity  which  the  European  civilization  ever 
had  produced,  far  exceeding  Erasmus  both  in 
fame  and  power.  And  when,  in  17iJ0,  he  set  out 
for  Berlin,  on  the  invitation  of  Friedrich  II.,  it 
was  not  a  pensioner  threading  his  way  to  the  table 
of  his  patron,  but  the  king  of  the  pen  coining  to 
visit  the  king  of  the  sword.  A'oltaire  and  Fried- 
rich  admired  each  other.  Put  Voltaire  admired  in 
Friedrich  only  the  general,  and  Friedrich  wanted 
to  be  admired  as  a  poet ;  w  hile.  in  Voltaire,  Fried- 
rich admired  only  the  poet,  and  Voltaire  wanted 
to  be  admired  as  a  statesman.  Ludiqrous  con- 
flicts arose,  almost  from  the  hour  of  their  first 
meeting;  and  soon  the  conflicts  grew  into  a  con- 
tinuous warfare.  At  last  Voltaire  took  to  flight, 
17.'>3 ;  but  Friedrich  pursued  him,  and  had  him 
actually  arrested  at  irancfort.  .\ll  F.urope  w:ls 
ringing  with  laughter.  The  friendship,  natural 
and  necessary  between  those  two  men,  served  only 
to  show  to  ail  the  world  what  there  was  in  them 
of  weakness  and  vice,  of  frailty  and  fraud. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  Voltaire  spent  at  Fer- 
ney,  an  estate  he  bought  in  the  county  of  (iex, 
conveniently  situated  near  the  Swi.ss  frontier;  and 
I  during  this  perioil  sojue  of  the  best  features  of 
his  ]>ersoiial  character  came  to  light.  There  were 
forty-six  miserable  peasants  at  Ferney  when  he 
bought  the  estate:  when  he  died,  there  were 
twelve  huinlred  well-to-do  inhabitants  engaged 
in  watch-making,  silk-weaving,  etc.  ,  and  it  was 
he  who  built  their  houses,  Iwuglit  their  tools,  sold 
their  goods,  etc.  His  defence  of  tlean  Calas  shows 
a  courage  and  [lersevernnce  which  are  most  admi- 
rabli',  and  contributed  more  than  many  volumes 
could  liave  done  to  convince  jwople  that  religious 
toleration  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  develo])- 
ment  of  truth,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  good 
morals.  Put  his  writings  —  and  among  them  are 
some  of  his  most  prominent  works:  hx.iiii  fiir  le.n 
^fll■ur.1  el  r Kf/iril  ilea  Xtiliuns.  Plrliimtiairr  I'hiUmt- 
iiliujHi .  etc.  —  show  that  his  polemical  paasion  had 
become  intensified  almost  to  the  burst ing-poiut, 
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that  his  whole  mental  energy  had  concentrated 
itself  around  the  famous  motto,  Ecrasez  VinJTime, 
with  which  he  ended  every  letter  he  sent  to  his 
friends.  L'infdme  meant,  originally,  the  Roman- 
Catholic  C'hurcli,  then  any  church  which  has  the 
support  of  the  State  for  the  enforcement  of  its  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  finally  it  came  to  mean 
all  religion,  so  far  as  it  claims  a  supernatural 
origin.  On  this  point  his  hatred  is  insatiable. 
It  pervades  all  his  writing,  from  Candide  and  Le 
diner  tlu  comle  de  BoulinvUliers  to  La  Pucelle  and 
L'Orpheline  de  la  Chine ,  and  in  his  minor  pam- 
phlets, newspaper-articles,  letters,  etc.,  it  drags 
him  not  only  below  his  dignity,  but  beneath  de- 
cency. His  own  time,  however,  did  not  think  so. 
When  he  went  up  to  Paris  in  1778,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiasm  and  such  ovations 
as  the  world  had  hardly  ever  seen  before.  But 
the  excitement  thereby  produced  was  too  much 
for  his  strength ;  he  fell  ill,  took  too  big  a  dose 
of  opium,  and  died  in  delirium. 

Voltaire  made  his  mark  in  literature  as  a  poet. 
His  Zaire,  Mahomet,  and  Me'rope  were  considered 
the  very  acme  of  tragic  art.  Now,  there  cannot 
from  those  three  long  dramas  be  culled  three  sin- 
gle sentences  in  which  the  true  accent  of  human 
nature  is  hit  upon  and  rendered.  Their  poetical 
value  is  null,  but  their  elegance  is  exquisite  and 
perfect.  When  conventional  rules  are  fulfilled 
■with  the  same  ease  and  spontaneity  with  which 
natural  laws  are  obeyed,  elegance  is  the  result. 
To  the  public  for  which  Voltaire  wrote,  tragic 
art  was  onh'  a  maze  of  intricate  conventional 
rules ;  but  he  mastered  those  rules  so  complete- 
ly, that  his  audience  sat  enchanted,  transported, 
and  gazed  upon  his  tragedies  as  upon  clouds  of 
"woven  wind"  floating  in  the  sunshine.  Of  more 
solid  worth  are  his  historical  works.  Robert 
Flint,  in  his  The  Philosophy  of  History  in  France 
and  Germany,  Edinburgh,  1874,  vindicates  him 
an  honorable  place  in  the  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and,  no  doubt,  with  right. 
But  the  true  merit  of  Voltaire  as  an  historian 
lies,  not  in  his  relation  to  the  science,  but  in  his 
relation  to  the  public.  He  made  history  a  part  of 
all  liberal  education.  With  a  few  well-directed 
strokes  he  swept  away  the  dull  dreams  and  foul 
deceits  of  the  monks,  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
people  upon  that  which  had  really  taken  place. 
Before  him,  history  was  to  people  in  general  a 
kind  of  moral  picture-book,  with  examples  to  be 
imitated,  and  examples  to  be  avoided ;  after  him 
it  became  the  principal  material  for  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  human  affairs.  To  people  in 
general  his  historical  works  opened  up  a  new  way 
to  truth. 

Finally,  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire.  Strictly 
speaking  Voltaire  was  no  philosopher  at  all.  The 
higher  methods  of  extracting  truth  he  had  never 
learned,  and  he  was  by  natural  disposition  inca- 
pable of  that  sustained  effort  of  thought  without 
which  systematic  views  cannot  be  formed.  Never- 
theless, he  is  the  true  representative  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason ;  "  and  the  great  boast  of  that  age  was 
just  its  philosophy,  ^■oltaire  was  not  an  atheist. 
He  could  sneer  as  heartily  at  the  atheists  as  at 
the  lanatics.  He  was  a  Deist,  and  started  from 
the  three  well-known  premises  of  Deism :  God,  the 
world,  and  between  them  no  relation  which  can 
be  represented  under  the  form  of   divine  reve- 


lation, special  providence,  etc.  But  to  Voltaire 
God  was  only  the  result  of  a  train  of  reasoning, 
an  intellectual  necessity.  God  is,  because  he  must 
be :  "  if  he  were  not,  we  would  have  to  invent 
him."  Of  a  personal  relation  between  himself 
and  God  there  was  no  trace ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  he  did  not  understand  that  such  a  relation 
could  truly  exist.  Whenever  he  met  it.  he  felt 
inclined  to  attack  it,  no  matter  under  what  form 
it  presented  itself, — Judaism,  Romanism,  Protes- 
tantism, etc.;  and  of  his  general  conception  of  God 
he  often  spoke  with  an  undercurrent  of  cold  in- 
difference, illuminated  now  and  then  with  sparks 
of  cynicism,  which,  to  men  of  strongly  marked 
religious  disposition,  have  made  his  works  an  out- 
rage, an  abomination.  The  world,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  verj-  serious  affair  to  Voltaire,  and  a 
thing  he  understood.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  very 
highest  rank.  His  instinct  of  truth  was  wonder- 
fully sharp  and  vivid.  He  smelt  a  sham  miles 
away;  and  he  could  make  enormous  exertions, 
and  submit  to  exasperating  annoyances,  in  order 
to  hunt  it  down.  With  that  instinct  he  combined 
a  never  equalled  power  of  statement.  Not  that 
his  wit  is  always  enjoyable.  In  the  service  of  his 
vanity,  envy,  and  malice,  and  used  to  cover  up 
deliberate  falsehoods  and  lies,  it  is  often  shock- 
ing. But  the  directne.ss,  clearness,  and  precision 
of  his  statement  of  a  fact  or  an  idea  has  still  more 
often  made  truth  irresistible ;  and  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  his  activity,  his  victories, 
and  his  defeats,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  his 
criticism  developed  in  modein  literature  a  sense 
for  that  which  is  simple,  natural,  and  clear.  His 
best  service  was  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Ga- 
las (see  art).  Outside  of  France,  however,  his 
works,  his  ideas,  his  influence,  have  ceased  to  act 
as  a  living  spring.  The  waters  have  dried  up. 
And,  even  within  the  bounds  of  French  civiliza- 
tion, Voltairism  is  an  active  power  only  as  bat- 
tling with  Jesuitism ;  the  one  or  the  other  giving 
its  color  to  the  events,  according  as  anarchism  or 
despotism  has  the  upper  hand. 

Lit.  • —  Collected  editions  of  Voltaire's  works, 
as  well  of  separate  editions  of  his  tragedies,  his- 
tories, letters,  etc.,  are  very  numerous  :  the  latest 
and  most  complete  of  the  collected  editions  is 
that  of  Paris,  1834,  in  97  vols.  The  chief  facta 
of  his  life  are  easily  accessible,  though  not  always 
incontroverted.  Condorcet  was  his  first  biog- 
rapher (1787)  ;  James  Pa^iton  (Life  of  Voltaire, 
Boston,  1881,  2  vols.),  the  latest  and  the  best. 
The  more  obscure  facta  of  his  life,  his  relation 
to  Madame  du  Chiitelet,  to  the  Berlin  Jew  bank- 
ers, etc.,  have  been  treated  in  a  great  number  of 
special  essays,  but  generally  without  any  definite 
result.  What  might  be  called  the  anecdotes  of 
his  life,  more  or  less  authentic,  but  very  instruc- 
tive with  respect  to  time  and  place,  is  found  in 
BuxGENER  :  Voltaire  et  son  temp,  Paris,  1851 ;  and 
Janin  :  Le  roi  Voltaire,  Paris,  1861,  3d  ed.  Gen- 
eral surveys  of  his  life,  character,  and  influence, 
have  been  "given  by  Piersox,  Carlyle,  Strauss, 
and  Morley.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

VORAGINE.     See  Jacobus  de  Voragixe. 

VORSTIUS,  Conrad,  Arminian  theologian,  b. 
at  Cologne.  July  19,  1569  ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
Sleswicic,  Sept.  29,  1622.  His  parents  were  Roman 
Catholics;  but  he  was  refused  the  degree  in  tho 
college  of  St.  Laurentius  in  his  native  city,  b&- 
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cause  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession 
of  Trent;  and  soon  after  he  openly  embraced 
the  Reformation.  He  distinguished  himself  ;us  a 
student  and  lecturer  in  Heidelberg,  Hiusel,  and 
Geneva,  and  still  more  a,s  teacher  of  theology  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Steinfurt.  But  some  treatises 
be  published  (De  pradeslinalione,  De  Irinilale,  De 
persona  et  officio  Christi)  made  his  orthodoxy  sus- 
pected; anil  in  1599  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  at  Heidelberg  against  the  accusation  of 
Socinianism.  In  1610  he  was  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Arminius  in  the  university  of  Levden  ; 
but  on  account  of  his  Tractatus  tie  Deo,  published 
in  the  same  year,  and  containing  many  peculiar 
snbtleties  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  his  appointment  was  met  with  a  violent 
protest  by  the  Gomarists.  James  I.  of  England 
was  drawn  into  the  controversy,  and  made  umpire 
among  the  contestants.  He  condemned  Vorstius, 
and  succeeded  in  having  him  exjjelled  from  Ley- 
den.  Vorstius  settled  at  Tergow,  but  the  contro- 
versy continued  to  rage.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  synod  of  Dort  as  a  heretic,  and  banished  from 
the  .States,  Idl'J.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  kept 
himself  concealed,  but  finally  he  found  a  refuge 
in  Sleswick.  NEUDECKEU. 

VOSSIUS,  Gerard,  Provost  of  Tongern,  f>apal 
prothonotary ;  d.  at  1-iege,  March  25,  1009;  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  by  his  Latin  translation 
of  the  sermons  of  C'lirysostom,  15H0,  and  his  edi- 
tions of  the  (jesia  el  monumtnta  (jregorii  IX.,  15bU, 
of  the  works  of  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus  and 
Ephraem  Syrus,  1569,  of  St.  Bernard's  Lie  con- 
tideralioiie  (with  commentary),  1594,  etc.  Of  his 
personal  lilt-  nothing  further  is  known. 

VOSSIUS,  Cerard  Jan,  b.  near  Heidelberg, 
1577;  d.  in  Am.sterdam,  March  19,  1049.  He 
studied  at  Uort  and  Leyden ;  was  first  lecUjr  of 
the  college  of  Uort,  then  of  that  of  I>eyden  ;  and 
was  in  liilb  apix>inted  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
chronology  at  Leyden,  and  in  10;i;i  professor  of 
history  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  originally  a  pupil 
of  (jomarus,  but  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
he  gradually  approached  the  other  side.  In  101b 
he  published  his  ULiloria  de  conlrover.iiis  (/ua-s  Pelu- 
giu3  ejusque  reti'iuicc  nioverunl,  in  which  he  showed 
that  Arminianism  was  not  identical  with  Senii- 
Pelagianism,  and  that  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of 

iiredestination  wa-s  unknown  to  the  ancient  church, 
'ersecutions  were  immediately  instituted  against 
him,  and  continii.'d  ;  thorigh  hi.s  JM  hisloricii  lati- 
nii,  IOl'T,  coiiLiiiid  a  partial  recantation. 

VOTIVE-OFFERINGS  consi.sted  Hometimes  iir 
objects  of  valui',  sometimes  simply  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  temjiles  sus  a  thankful 
Connnemoration  of  some  happy  event  or  some 
great  man.  From  the  Clreek-Homan  Paganism, 
tlie  custom  wius  adopted  by  the  Christians;  and 
votive-tablet-s  in  the  Christian  churches  are  8|>oken 
of  in  the  fifth  century  by  Bishop  'rheodr)ret  of 
Cyrus.  As  the  worshij)  of  .saints  ext<'nded,  the 
churches  were  crowded  with  votive-offerings,  ami 
in  the  Uoman-Catholio  Church  the  custom  has 
not  yet  died  out.  Vollaire'.s  brother  placeil  a 
votive-tablet  in  the  church  in  Paris  in  which 
Vultaire  had  been  baptized,  to  expiate  his  in- 
fid.-lilv. 

VOWeL-POINTS.     .S...  BiniK-TKXT.  p  L'(i7. 

VOWEL-POINTS,  Controversy  respecting. 
See  Lii  .\.ioiu,  i.  Aii.i.i.Uo. 


VOWS.  The  conceiition  of  a  i)ersonal  God  who 
has  a  will  as  well  as  the  power,  and  the  personal 
relation  which  necessarily  springs  up  between  (iod 
and  man  on  the  ba.sis  of  this  conception,  natu- 
rally call  forth  the  ideas  of  offerings  which  could 
and  should  be  presented  tu  God.  and  of  solemn 
promises  by  which  man  binds  himself  to  pre.sent 
such  offerings.  Thus  arises  the  religious  vow 
{iulum,  h'xr/).  It  may  come  forth  as  the  simple 
result  of  man's  desire  to  give  a  fit  expression  to 
his  feeling  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  God,  and 
no  expression  could  be  more  fit  than  the  offering 
of  something  i>articularly  dear  or  valuable.  Or  it 
may  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  some 
great  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  rescue  from  some 
overhanging  danger :  the  vows  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment very  often  show  this  character  of  condition- 
ality.  Or,  finally,  it  may  by  man  be  consiilered  as 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  clo.sest  jiossible  connnunion  with  God  : 
no  doubt,  such  a  consideration  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  asceticism  of  the  ancient  church.  But 
under  all  three  forms  the  religious  vow  is  a  vol- 
untary promise,  the  offering  of  something  which 
is  not  due. 

The  New  Testament  gives  no  direct  advice  with 
respect  to  vows.  The  Gospels  contain  only  the 
one  sharp  utterance  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning gifts  to  the  temple  when  accompanied 
with  neglect  of  parents  (Matt  zv.  4;  Mark  vii. 
10).  'Ihe  ajxistolical  Epistles  are  completely 
silent  on  the  tiuestion  ;  and  from  Acts  xxi.  23  (see 
N  AZAiUTEs)  and  xviii.  IS  no  positive  doctrine  can 
be  extracted.  The  latter  pa^ssage  is,  however,  very 
obscure :  it  seems  to  refer  to  Aquila,  and  not  at 
all  to  Paul.  Thus  the  question,  What  position 
ought  to  be  given  to  vows  in  true  Christian  mor- 
alsV  cannot  be  answered  from  the  letter  of  Scrijv 
lure.  The  answer  mu.st  be  deduced  from  the 
general  principles  of  morality  such  a-s  they  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  devel- 
oi>ed  in  Christian  conscience.  But  on  this  point 
a  striking  difference  reveals  itself  between  the 
evangelical  churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  idea  that  the  pious  feels  driven  in  his  con- 
science to  present  otferings  to  his  (lod  has  not 
oidy  been  recognized  by  Christianity,  but  in  Chris- 
tianity it  has  atUiined  its  most  extensive  bearing 
and  it-s  deejiest  meaning.  For  what  is  the  olVer- 
ing  which  Christianity  demands?  Nothing  less 
than  the  |ierson  himself,  his  whole  life,  all  his 
will  (comp.  Rom.  vi.  11,  i;j,  vii.  4,  xii  1;  (!al.  ii. 
2(1;  2  Cor.  v.  10).  In  this  general,  expanded 
sense,  the  promi.se  made  at  baptism,  and  renewed 
at  confin»ation,  is  certaiidy  a  vow.  But  the  vow 
in  the  narrower  and  more  proper  sen.se  of  the 
word,  defining  the  offering  a.s  something  s|iecial, 
and  not  due,  the  evangelical  churches  do  nut  rec- 
ognize. Luther,  no  less  than  Calvin,  held  tliat 
wlnit.so<'Ver  degree  of  devotion  to  God  a  )>erson 
was  able  to  realizi!  in  his  life,  it  was  simply  his 
duty,  and  implicitly  contained  in  his  baptismal 
proml.HO.  Ouite  otherwi.si'  in  the  Roman-Calliolio 
Church.  Beside  the  common  morality  to  wbii  h 
all  Christians  are  bound  by  the  coinmandmint  of 
God,  she  pstablishes  another  and  higher  morality, 
which  is  not  a  divine  comniandmi'iit,  and  conm- 
quently  not  a  moral  duty,  but  which  may  U'Coma 
an  object  of  a  vow. 

Thu  Rouian-Calhuliu  view  of  vows  is  closely 
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connected  with  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrines  of 
Consitia  erangelica,  Opera  supererogationis,  and  Bo- 
num  melius.  From  Petrus  Lombardus,  who,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction  between  a  volum  siugulare 
and  the  roltwt  commune  made  at  baptism,  and 
down  to  our  time,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
had  alw.ays  defined  a  vow  as  a  voluntary  promise 
to  God  of  a  honum  melius.  Classical  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  exposition  of  Thomas  Aquiuas  (.Vuw- 
nia,  ii.  2,  71/.  88)  :  a  vow,  strictly  speaking,  distin- 
guished from  the  baptismal  promise,  whicii  is 
necessary  to  salvation  (Jil  de  bono  meliori ,  dicilur 
melius  bonwn  quod  ad  supererogalionem  perlinet). 
The  honum  melius  here  appears  as  synonymous 
with  opus  supererogalorium  .  and  Thomas  actually 
defines  it  as  something  beyond  that  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  tiiough  it  is  evident  that 
the  honum  tnelius  refers  exclusively  to  some  special 
virtues, —  poverty,  obedience,  chastity;  while  an 
opus  supererogalorium  may  result  also  from  doing 
more  than  is  necessai-y  in  the  ordinary  line  of 
moralitv.  J.  KOSTLFN. 

VOWS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Vows 
(D""T1J,  "  nedariin  ")  are  solemn  promises  to  God, 
on  condition  of  his  granting  some  benefit,  to  make 
an  offering  in  return.  The  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch giving  information  about  them  are  Lev. 
xxvii.  and  Num.  xxx.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  denying  the  high  antiquity  of  this  prac- 
tice (Gen.  xxviii.  20-22);  and  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Saloraonic  period,  show  how  prevalent 
it  was  in  Israel.  Vows  included  persons,  ani- 
mals, and  other  possessions.  Persons,  however, 
were  always  to  be  redeemed  according  to  their 
estimated  value.  The  redemption-price  differed 
according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  person,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  it  was  estimated 
according  to  their  property.  The  votive-offerings 
had  the  character  of  compulsory  offerings,  and 
differed  in  this  regard  from  the  freewill  gifts. 
Amongst  the  votive-offerings  were  the  acts  of 
rsnunciation  or  abstinence ;  such  as  fasting  and 


the  obligations  of  the  Nazarite.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  moral  tone  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
that  it  excludes  all  uimatural  mortification,  such 
as  self-mutilation  and  other  injuries  to  the  body, 
which  were  reasons  for  exclusion  from  the  theo- 
cratic congi-egation  (Ueut.  xxiii.  1;  conip.  Lev. 
xix.  18). 

The  practice  of  vows  corresponds  to  the  condi- 
tion of  minority  under  the  law,  but  the  Mosaic 
legislation  lays  no  particular  stress  upon  it.  "  If 
thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in 
thee"  (Deut.  xxiii.  22).  Nowliere  is  the  vow 
spoken  of  as  meritorious,  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  God  was  regarded  as  granting" requests 
with  reference  to  or  because  of  the  vows.  The 
motive  actuating  them  was  insisted  upon  (Ps. 
Ixvi.  13  .sqq.,  Ixxvi.  11  sqq. ;  Mai.  i.  14),  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  promise  was  insisted  upon 
(Num.  xxx.  2;  Deut.  xxiii.  21  sqq.).  To  the  sim- 
ple injunctions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mishna, 
in  the  tract  Xedarim,  adds  many  rules,  wliich  it 
supports  by  casuistry,  laying  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  language  in  which  they  are  made.  Kor- 
ban  ("it  is  devoted  to  God  as  an  offering")  was 
the  usual  votive-word  ;  and  our  Lord,  in  speaking 
of  it  (Matt.  XV.  .5;  Mark  vii.  11),  assumes  that 
a  son  by  its  use  might  even  rid  himself  of  the 
obligation  to  support  his  parents.  Such  cases 
happened,  as  is  evident  from  Xedarim,  v.  6.  De 
Wette  goes  too  far,  when,  in  commenting  upon 
Matt.  XV.  5,  he  says  with  reference  to  Xedarim, 
ix.  1,  "  Rabbi  Elieser  held  the  law  of  reverence 
for  parents  higher  than  all  vows;  but  the  ral>- 
bins  declared  vows  against  this  law  binding." 
The  Mishna  does  not  declare  offerings  and  duties 
to  God  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  militating  against 
the  law  of  love,  unbinding  and  worthless.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  the  traditional  observances 
condemned  by  our  Lord,  the  Mishna  also  disap- 
proves. Christianity  was  not  without  influence 
upon  Judaism.  oehler  (PELITZSCH). 

VULGATE.  The  name  for  Jerome's  version  of 
the  Scriptures.     See  Bible  Versions,  p.  283. 
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WACKERNAGEL,  Karl  Eduard  Philipp,  O.D., 
German  liymnologist :  b.  at  Berlin,  June  ■Jf',  IMJO; 
d.  at  Dresden,  June  20,  1S77.  He  was  eilucated 
at  Erlani;en.  Ilia  reputation  rests  upon  his  edi- 
tions of  the  hymns  of  Martin  Luther  and  I'aul 
Gerhard,  and  his  hyninological  publications,  — 
Dns  deulsche  Kirchenlied  von  Martin  Luther  his  auf 
Nicolaits  Herman  u.  Amhrosius  Blaurer,  Stuttgart, 
1S41 ;  Bihlint/rnpliie  zur  Geschichle  des  deulschen  Kir- 
chenliedes  im  16.  Jalirhunderl,  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1855 :  Das  deut.fche  Kirchenlied  von  der  ditesten  Zeil 
iin  zu  An/anff  des  17.  Jahrhunderl.i,  Leipzig,  1802- 
77,  5  vols.;  Lieder  der  niederldndi.ichen  Reformir- 
ten  am  der  Zeit  der  VerJ'otijung  im  16.  Jahrhundert, 
Frankfurt-am-M.,  1867.  See  Ludwig  Sciiui.ze  : 
Philipp  Wachemagel.     Ein  Lehensbild,  Leip.,  1870. 

WADDELL,  James,  D.D.,  eminent  Presbyterian 
liliiid  pulpit  orator  ;  I),  at  Newry,  Ireland,  July, 
17-i9  ;  d.  at  Hopewell,  Louisa  County,  Va.,  Sept.  17. 
1805.  His  parents  emigr.ited  to  Pennsylvania 
■while  he  was  an  infant.  He  was  educated  in  Dr. 
Finley's  academy  at  Nottingham,  Penn. ;  lici'n.sed 
by  presbytery  of  Hanover,  .\pril  2,  1701 :  ordained, 
June  1*3,  1762;  pastor  in  Lancaster  and  Xortlium- 
l>erland,  Va.  He  sub.sequently  helil  other  charges. 
Hi.s  el(3(]uenee  was  renowned.  Hut  by  his  own 
request  all  his  manu.scripts  were  burned,  so  that 
his  reputation  rests  ui)on  testimony  alone.  He 
was  blind  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Dr.  .\rchibald  -Mex- 
ander.  Wirt  gives  a  picture  of  him  in  his  Brit- 
iih  Spi).     Si'e  Si'I!A<;i:e's  .innrds,  iii.  2.'>5  sqq. 

WADDING,  Luke,  Roman  Catholic,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Franciscan  order;  b.  at  Water- 
fonl,  Ireland,  f)ct.  l(i,  1588;  d.  at  Kome,  Nov.  18, 
1057.  He  studied  theology  in  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
became  a  Franciscan  1005;  read  lectures  on  di- 
Tinity  in  the  university  of  Salam.anca ;  went  to 
Rome,  1018,  as  chaplain  to  .-Vnthony  h  Trejo, 
bishop  of  Cartagena,  and  remained  tln-n-  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  IOl'o  he  founded  there  the  college 
of  St.  Isidore  for  Irish  stiidi-nts  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  From  1030  to  10;U  he  was  prficuralor  of 
his  order  at  Rome,  and  from  1045  to  ltM8  vice- 
coramissary.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  councillors  i)i 
the  settlement  of  the  Jan.senist  controversy,  and 

E renounced  an  opinion  in  favor  of  these  doctrines ; 
»t,  on  the  appearance  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  X. 
(Cum  ocraaiune,  10.j;l),  he  retract4'd.  His  works 
include  Li-i/alio  I'hilippi  III.  el  I  V.,  reijiim  Itm- 
paniat,  ad  I'aulum  I'.,  Greijorium  X  l'.,  et  I'rhanum 
VIII.  pro  tl'^jinieiidn  controversia  immacutalct  con- 
<:epli(iui.t  B.  .Mariee  Virtjinin,  Louvain,  1024  (a  lii.s- 
tory  of  the  controversy,  to  decide  w  hicli  the  bishop 
of  Cartagena  came  to  Rome  as  an  ainba-ssailor, 
and  thus  it  was  the  occasion  of  Wadiling's  Roman 
residence)  ;  Apolni/ettrwi  de  prrrten.ii)  mnnnrhatu 
Augnitiiiiann  S.  I'ranrinri,  Madrid,  1025;  Annalen 
ordini.i  Minorum,  Lvons  and  Rome,  102.'>-,'')-J,  H  vols., 
kltered.,  Rome,  17:U-;t«.  10  vols.,  vol.  17tli,  Index 
—  this  is  the  great  hislnry  of  the  Franci.scan 
order:  W.idding  brought  it  down  to  1510;  it 
has  l>een  continuiMl  by  1)0  Luca  to  15.">.'1  (vol.  18, 
1740),  by  Ancona  to  1504  (vol.  1!»,  1745),  by  Ascu- 


lano  to  1574  (vol.  20,  1794),  by  De  Cerreto  to 
1584  (vol.  21,  1844)  —  Scriptores  ordinis  Minorum, 
lO.JO,  new  edition  with  Sbaraglia's  corrections, 
1800  (a  bibliography  of  the  order) ;  Immaculatte 
conceptionis  \'irf/ini.i  Maria-  opuscultim,  10.55;  ]'ila 
dementis  VI I L,  later  edition,  172:5.  He  also 
edited  the  Sermons  of  Anthony  of  Padua  (1024), 
the  Opuseuta  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (Lvons,  10:J7), 
the  works  of  Duns  Scotus.  with  a  Life  (10;!9,  12 
vols.),  and  superintended  the  ]iublication  of  the 
]K>sthun)0U8  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Marius  de 
Calasio  (Rome,  1021,  4  vols,  folio),  to  which  he 
contributed  an  essay  upon  tlie  Hebrew  language. 
See  Coxcoi!i>ANCF.  p.  .523. 

WADDINGTON,  George,  D.D.,  b.  in  England, 
Sept.  7,  17!t:!;  d.  at  Durham,  July  20,  1869.  He 
wa.s  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
then  travelled  extensively  in  the  East ;  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Durham,  1840,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  first  warden  of  the  university  of 
Durham.  Besides  books  of  travel  in  Elldnpia,  in 
connection  with  Barnard  Hanburv  (1822),  and 
Greece,  during  the  Greek  Revolution  (182.5),  he 
wrote  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Aijes 
to  the  Reformation  (1833,  3' vols.,  2d  ed.,  1835), 
and   Iliiitory  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent, 

isn. 

WAFER,  the  small  circular  disk  of  unleavened 
lire.id,  stamped  either  with  the  figure  of  Christ  or 
with  the  initials  I. U.S.,  and  u.sed  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  Roraan-Catholic  Church. 
In  form  it  resembles  the  .lewish  passover  bread. 
The  wafer  eaten  by  the  priest  is  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  laity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  use  of 
the  wafer  is  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century; 
previously,  ordinary  bread  was  generally  used. 
See  art.  "  Oblateii,"  in  Wkt/.kk  u.  Wki.tk. 

WAGENSEIL,  Johann  Christoph,  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg, Nov.  -M;.  10:):i;  <1.  at  Altdorf.  Oct.  9.  1705. 
where  he  had  been  professor  since  1607.  —  first  of 
history,  next  of  Oriental  languages  (1671),  and 
tinally  of  ecclesiastical  law  (1697).  He  wrote  the 
famous  works,  Sota  h.e.  tilirr  Mischnicus  de  uxore 
adulterii  suspecta,  .Vltdorf,  1074  (a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  the  Mi.shna  tractate  upon  the  treatment 
of  a  wife  susjiected  of  adultery),  and  'I'lia  Ignea 
Satancc,  sive,  arcani  el  horribllis  .ludaorum  adrersua 
Christum  Deum  et  Chri.itianum  rrligionem  lihri,  Alt- 
dorf, 1681  (a  translation  and  refutation,  in  Latin, 
of  certain  anti-Christian  Ji-wish  writings). 

WAHABEES,  tlu'  repr.'.sentatives  of  a  reforma- 
tory inovi-iiient  which  arose  within  .Mohamnie- 
daiiism  ill  the  miildle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  movenii'iit,  which  may  be  characb'ri/.ed  as  a 
Mohammedan  rationnlism,  accepting  the  Koran 
as  authoritative,  but  n'jecting  the  worship  of 
Mohanimeil  aa  idolatry,  originated  in  tin-  tril>0 
of  Nedshi  in  Yenii'ii,  and  was  named,  afti-r  its 
originator,  Mohaiiinied-lM'n-Abd-<>l-\Vahiib.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Waha- 
l>eesreiiclied  the  culminating  |>oinl  4if  their  |Niwer. 
In  1802  thi-y  occiipii'd  Mecca,  and  coinjK'lled  the 
Turks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute-  in  order  to  l>e  al- 
lowed to  enter  it  as  pilgrims ;  and  in  1808  they 
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even  threatened  Cairo,  aud  invaded  Syria.  But 
in  1812  Melieniet  Ali  invaded  Arabia;  and  iu 
1818  his  son,  Ibralmn  Pasha,  sent  Abdallah,  the 
head  of  the  Wahabees.  to  Constantinople  to  be 
executed.  Politically  their  power  is  now  nearly 
confined  to  tlieir  native  tribe  iu  Yemen. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  (Oson.),  Protestant-Episcopal  provisional 
bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  Liverpool,  Eng., 
Feb.  2i,  1792;  d.  in  New-York  City,  Sept.  21, 
1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
1812 ;  ordained  1816 ;  was  rector  iu  Hartford 
(Conn.),  Boston,  and  New  York.  He  was  conse- 
crated Nov.  10,  1852.  He  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  author 
of  several  books  of  travel,  controversy  (especially 
one  with  Dr.  Potts  on  episcopacy.  New  York, 
1844),  and  biblical  exposition.  See  Memorial 
Volume  (thirty-four  of  his  sermons,  and  memoir 
by  Bishop  Doane,  New  Y'ork,  1856)  and  his  Life, 
bv  J.  N.  Norton,  New  York.  1858. 

'WAKE,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  1657 ; 
d.  at  LamVieth,  Jan.  24,  1737.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford;  and  was  successively  D.D.  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  (16S9),  dean  of  Exeter  (1701), 
bishop  of  Lincoln  (1705),  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1716).  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
wrote  many  works;  but  probably  he  is  best  known 
to-day  as  tlie  author,  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  E. 
Grabe,  of  a  translation  of  The  Genuine  Epistles  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  London,  169.3,  many  edi- 
tions and  reprints.  Dr.  Wake  gives  to  all  these 
epistles  primitive  and  apostolical  antiquity. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbert,  English  divine';  b.  at 
Nottingham,  Feb.  22.  1756  ;  d.  in  London,  Sept.  9, 
1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1776, 
obtained  a  fellowship ;  took  holy  orders,  left 
(1786),  and  violently  assailed  the  Established 
Church.  He  joined  no  other  communion.  From 
1779  to  1783  he  was  classical  tutor  iu  the  dis- 
senting academy  at  Warrington,  and  for  a  year 
(1790-91)  the  same  in  the  dissenting  academy 
at  Hackney.  His  later  views  were  L^nitarian. 
Gentle  in  domestic  life,  he  yet  was  acrimonious 
in  controversy.  He  published  editions  of  Bion 
and  Jloschus,  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  and  many 
original  books,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  An 
enquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Chrustian  writers  of 
the  three  first  centuries  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  London,  1784  (only  vol.  1  printed);  En- 
quiry into  the  expediency  and  propriety  oj  social 
worship,  1791  (in  which  he  takes  strong  ground 
against  it);  Translation  of  the  A'ew  Testament,  1791, 
3  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1795,  2  vols.;  reprinted,  Cambridge, 
JIass.,  1 820) ;  A  n  examination  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
hy  Thomas  Paine,  1794. 

WALCH  is  the  name  of  two  German  theolo- 
gians of  note.  —  I.  Johann  Georg  Walch,  b.  at 
Sleiningen  in  1693;  d.  at  Jena,  Jan.  13,  1775. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig;  edited  Ovid 
and  Lactantius;  published  in  1716  his  valuable 
Hisloria  critica  Lat.  lingua; ,  and  was  in  1719 
appointed  professor  eloquenlire  at  Jena.  He  took 
part  in  the  philo.sophical  controversy  between 
Buddeus  and  Wolf,  and  publi.shed  in  1726  his 
Philosophisches  Lexikon,  in  which,  at  every  point, 
the  so-called  natural  theology  breaks  through  the 
old  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  opening  the  way  on  one 
side  for  pietism,  and  on  the  other  for  rationalism. 


In  1724  he  was  made  professor  of  theology.  His 
principal  theological  works  are,  Einleitung  in  die 
Religionsstreitigkeiten  ausser  dtr  ecangtlisch-luther. 
Kirche,  1733-36,  5  vols.,  and  Einleitung  in  die  Reli- 
gionsstreitigkeiten  der  evang.-luther.  Kirche,  1730-39, 
5  vols.,  and  an  edition  of  Luther's  works,  Halle. 
1740-52,  24  vols. —  H.  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz 
Walch,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  at  Jena.  Dec.  25, 
1726;  d.  at  GiJttingen,  March  10, 17S4.  He  studied 
theology  under  his  father  ;  visited  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  philosophy  in  1750  at  Jena,  and 
in  1753  at  Gottingen,  where,  in  1754,  he  became 
professor  of  theolog^•,  and  worked  for  thirty  years 
with  as  much  success  as  energy.  He  was  not  a 
creative  genius.  He  belonged  to  the  same  kind 
of  minds  as  Mosheim  and  Semler,  though  with- 
out equalling  them.  His  works  are.  nevertheless, 
of  great  imixjrtance,  especially  in  the  department 
of  church  history.  He  felt  that  God  might  be 
studied  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage, in  liistory  as  in  nature.  But  even  in  his 
Geschichte  der  evang.-luther.  Religion,  1753,  a  work 
of  great  vigor  and  freshness,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  raising  that  idea  —  true  by  itself,  and  very  fer- 
tile —  into  a  higher  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
history:  it  sinks  down  into  a  merely  apologetic 
application  of  a  rather  narrow  notion  of  Provi- 
dence. His  Ketzerhistorie,  1762,  11  vols.,  is  an 
almost  exhaustive  collection,  and  fully  methodical 
arrangement,  of  the  materials ;  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  always  drawn  with  caution  and  consci- 
entiousness. But  that  power  which  penetrates 
the  given  materials  so  as  to  reproduce  the  or- 
ganic developments  of  history,  he  entirely  lacked. 
The  book,  which  is  his  principal  work,  is,  never- 
theless, still  an  invaluable  aid  for  the  student  of 
church  history.  Prominent  among  his  other  works 
are  his  Hist,  der  r'dmischen  Pdlsle,  Gottingen,  1756  ; 
Hislorie  der  Kirchenversamndungin,  Leipzig,  1759; 
Bihlioth.  Symhol.  Vetits,  Lemgo,"l770,  etc.  Disser- 
tations on  his  life  and  writings  were  written  by 
Henniann.  Less,  and  Heyne,  1784.    w.  moller. 

WALDEGRAVE  Sam'uei,  D.D.,  son  of  Earl  of 
Waldegrave;  b.  1817;  d.  Oct.  1,  1869.  He  was 
graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  double 
first-class,  1839.  In  1849  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All  Soids ;  in  1853  appointed  Barapton  Lec- 
turer ;  in  1860  bishop  of  Carlisle.  His  writings 
include  yeic-Testament  Mdlenarianism  (his  Banip- 
ton  Lectures),  London,  1855, 2d  ed.,  1866;  and  the 
posthumous,  Christ  the  True  Altar,  and  other  Ser- 
mons, with  Introduction  hy  Rev.  J.  C.  Ri/lc,  1875. 

WALDENSES.  As  the  Latin  Church  with 
steadily-increasing  force  develojied  those  features 
which  specially  characterize  her  as  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  instincts  of  the  ancient  C.itholic 
Church,  time  after  time,  broke  out  in  o}ien  resist- 
ance. In  the  Waldenses  this  opposition  found 
one  of  its  strongest  expressions ;  and  their  history 
is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as,  besides  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  they  are  the 
only  party  of  mediscval  dissenters  who  have  main- 
tained themselves  down  to  our  times. 

Origin  and  Earlier  History.  —  Lyons  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Waldenses,  whence  they  were  often 
called  Leonistee,  Leoncnses,  Lugdunenses,  or  Pau- 
peres  de  Lugduno ,  and  it  is  worth  noticing,  that 
l)oth  on  account  of  its  excellent  cathedral-school, 
and  on  account  of  the  ability  of  its  bishops  and. 
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archbishops,  the  Church  of  Lyons  held  the  most 
prominent  position  in  Gaul,  exhiliiting  in  its  his- 
tory many  grand  examples  —  Agoliani,  Amolo, 
etc. — of  the  true  type  of  ancient  Catholicism; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Cathari  had  met  with 
very  little  success  there.  The  originator  of  the  new 
movement  was  Waldus,  or  Valdesius,  or  Walden- 
sis,  a  rich  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  very  natural  desire  to  know  what  the  lecliones. 
the  recitals  from  the  Vulgate,  really  contained, 
led  him  to  procure  a  translation  of  them  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  the  Roniaunt,  a  Provencal  dia- 
lect; and,  as  he  felt  the  great  use  of  a  guide  in 
studying  the  Kible,  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
or  of  parts  of  it,  was  followed  by  translations  of 
extracts  from  the  Fathers.  But  in  all  this  tln-rc 
was  nothing  extraordinary.  The  translation  and 
reading  of  the  Bible  had  not  yet  been  forbidden 
by  the  Church.  But  the  reading  of  the  Bible  led 
to  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Waldus  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  the  rule  of  his  life  from  the  Gos- 
pel.s,  and  in  that  point  there  were  many  who 
agreed  with  him.  They  gave  away  their  property 
to  the  poor,  and  began  to  preach  publicly  in  the 
city.  They  preached  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses, 
even  in  the  churche.s,  and  they  produced  a  deep 
impres,sion.  The  church  took  fright,  and  the 
archbishop  finally  forbade  them  to  preach.  They 
protested,  refused  to  obey,  and  were  expelled  from 
the  city.  Taking  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  they  set  out  on  a  preaching-mi.ssion,  and 
scattered  all  over  the  southern  part  of  France, 
where  the  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for  them, 
partly  Viy  the  Cathari,  and  partly  by  the  notorious 
insutiiciency  and  immorality  of  the  priests.  Trav- 
elling two  and  two  together,  clad  in  woollen  peni- 
tence-garments, with  bare  feet  or  wooden  shoes 
(sabol,  or  zaiiiite,  whence  they  were  often  called 
Sabalali,  Xalmtenses,  etc.),  they  penetrated  into 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  well  received 
everywhere  as  the  poor  Waldenses  from  Lyons. 
There  was,  however,  as  yet,  no  breach  witii  the 
church.  The  Waldenses  were  not  conscious  of 
any  decisive  difference  between  themselves  and 
the  church.  When  they  were  expelled  from  Lj-ons, 
they  appealed  to  the  third  council  of  the  Lateran 
(1179),  and  by  Alexander  IIL  they  were  treated 
with  great  leniency;  but,  as  they  would  not  stop 
preaching,  they  were  put  under  the  ban  by  Lucius 
III.  (IIHI),  and  the  measure  was  repeated  by  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  under  Innocent  HI. 
(llil.^).  Conflicts  arose:  and  in  some  ]ilaces,  sis, 
for  instanoe,  in  .\ragonia,  under  Alfonso  II.  (lli)l). 
very  harsh  jiroceetlijigs  were  instituted  against 
them ;  but  in  f)tlicr  places  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion prevailed,  not  without  ]>rospi>cts  of  good  re- 
sults. At  the  religious  disputation  of  I'amiers 
(1207),  between  the  bishop  of  Osma  anri  a  num- 
ber of  Waldenses,  a  certain  Durandus  of  Iluesca 
or  Osca,  a  VValdensian,  was  induced  to  rejoin  the 
church,  together  with  his  friends,  on  the  cotidi- 
tion  that  they  should  bo  alloweil  ti)  retain  the 
austere  rule  of  life  which  they  had  adopted  from 
the  Walden.-u-s.  In  1200  Innocent  III.  gave  his 
<M>ii8ent,  aTid  thus  aro.se  the  .so-called  "Catholic 
I'oor"  ( /iniiprri.i  cnlhritiri).  Similar  movements 
occurreil  in  other  places;  and.  generally  «t>i'aking, 
the  WaUlenses  had  an  aversion  to  the  Cathari  ami 
their  heresies,  which  formed  a  bond   of   union 


between  them  and  the  church.  But  the  state  of 
affairs  which  at  this  time  develoiied  in  Southern 
France  —  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses, 
instituted  by  the  Pojie  himself,  and  executed  by 
Louis  IX.,  Friedrich  IL,  Haymund  VII.,  etc.;  the 
foundation  of  the  Inquisition  by  Gregory  IX.  in 
1232 ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dominican 
order  as  perpetual  papal  inquisitors  —  finaljy  ex- 
erci.'^ed  its  influence  also  on  them.  The  Council  of 
Toulouse  (1229j  forbade  laymen  to  read  the  Bible, 
whether  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  and 
the  Council  of  Tarracona  (1234)  extended  the 
prohibition  to  the  clergy.  L'nder  such  circum- 
stances the  Waldenses  could  not  help  becoming 
aware  of  the  very  sharp  differences  between  them- 
selves and  the  cliurch,  involved  in  their  very  first 
principles;  and  they  were  thus  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  open  antagonism  with  re.spect  to  the 
church.  Excluded  from  the  ruling  church  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  they  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  concede  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  true  church.  Nor  were  they  prepared  to 
represent  themselves  as  the  true  church,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  mere  fraud.  But  they 
claimed  to  be  the  true  and  .sound  kernel  of  the 
church  general ;  and  they  protested  that  the  per- 
version of  the  Church  of  Koine  began  with  Pope 
.'^ylvester  when  he  accepted  riches  and  worldly 
power  from  Constantine  the  Gieat. 

Doctrine  and  Discipline.  —  The  great  informing 
idea  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  no  less  than  its 
relation  to  the  ruling  church,  made  the  formation 
of  an  order  of  preachers,  and  their  complete  edu- 
cation, an  affair  of  paramount  importance.  The 
preachens,  who  were  called  perfecti,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  merely  cretlentes  ("faithful"), 
lived  in  poverty  and  celibacy  After  due  prepa- 
ration and  instruction,  they  were  subjected  to  an 
examination  concerning  the  fundamental  articles 
of  faith  (such  .as  contained  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed),  the  priMcijial  points  of  difference  with 
respect  to  the  Cathari,  the  seven  sacraments,  etc. 
After  promising  to  obey  God,  to  remain  cha.ste> 
and  to  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  they  received  the 
ordination  bj"  the  laying-on  of  han<ls.  According 
to  some  accounts,  there  existed  hierarchical  dis- 
tinctions of  bishn]i8,  priests,  and  deacons  among 
the  per/ecli .  and  the  frequently  occurring  terms 
of  majoralis,  viaynus  magiatfr,  major,  minor,  may 
refer  to  such  distinctions.  But,  according  to  other 
accounts,  the  Waldenses  held  that  every  "good 
man  "  could,  without  any  charge  from  any  human 
hand,  legitimately  jier/orm  all  the  otiices  of  a 
priest,  even  administer  the  Lord's  Supi>er  (confi- 
cere  corpus  Clirisli).  After  the  example  of  tlio 
seventy  discijiles,  the  ]>reachers  were  sent  out  two 
and  two.  In  order  to  escajie  the  notice  of  the 
jiriests,  they  used  various  disguises,  introducing 
themselves  as  tinkers,  jwddlers,  etc.  They  carrifd 
books  with  them,  —  parts  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  Uoiiiaunt,  devotional  treat i.ses  consisting  of 
extracts  from  the  Fathers,  rillimi,  or  )ioelical  exlior- 
tations  of  moral  iin|x)rt,  etc.  When  l>os,sible.  they 
gathereil  the  faithful  toKer\ice  in  secluded  place.s: 
if  not,  they  visited  them  in  the  families,  preach- 
ing to  them,  hearing  their  confessions  (which  were 
made  auricular,  and  in  a  kneeling  position),  and 
giving  them  absolution.  (Jriierally  some  |H'n- 
ance  (mflioramnilum),  consisting  of  prayer».  fasts, 
and  alms,  was  added  to  the  absolution,  but  only 
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in  the  form  of  advice.  Tliere  were,  liowever,  con- 
gregations among  the  Waldenses  which  consid- 
ered the  contrition  of  the  heart  and  tlie  silent 
prayer  to  God  as  the  only  confession  and  pen- 
ance necessary.  The  moral  teaching  was  very 
austere:  its  olgect  being  to  penetrate  human  life 
in  all  its  details  with  the  principles  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  and  make  it  holy.  The  whole  system  was 
based  upon  a  radical  and  uncompromising  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil :  there  are  only 
two  ways,  —  one  leading  to  heaven,  and  the  other 
to  hell.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  all  doc- 
trines connected  with  it,  —  masses,  alms,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  etc.,  —  they  rejected.  Certain  com- 
mandments of  the  Gospels  they  enforced  literally 
and  with  the  utmost  rigor.  .XII  swearing  was  for- 
bidden. In  consequence  of  Jlatt.  vii.  1,  "Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  they  denied  the  right 
of  civil  authorities  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 
Any  and  every  lie  was  a  deadly  sin.  Xone  had 
the  right  to  punish  those  wlio  deviated  from  the 
church  ;  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  church 
to  be  persecuted,  not  to  persecute.  With  respect 
to  the  saints,  they  taught  to  reverence  them,  and 
always  keep  them  before  the  mind's  eye  as  exam- 
ples, but  not  to  worship  them  or  praj'  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  sacraments  it  is  certain  that 
the  Waldenses  had  their  children  baptized  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  priests,  and  that  no  kind  of  bap- 
tismal act  was  performed  by  the  admission  into 
the  sect.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  answer  of 
Bucer  to  G.  Morel  (15:?0),  that  their  coming  into 
contact  with  Anabaptists  caused  them  some  un- 
easiness on  this  point.  The  Lord's  Supper  the 
faithful  took  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  with 
the  permi.ssion  of  their  preachers.  After  the  ex- 
communication, the  preachers  themselves  admin- 
istered the  sacrament ;  but  as  the  Waldenses 
believed  that  the  transubstantiation  took  place, 
not  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
the  communicant,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  receive  the  Eucharist  from  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priest.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  the  consequences  of  the  principles  from 
which  the  Waldenses  started  reached  much  far- 
ther than  was  at  first  understood,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, their  doctrinal  system  became  differently 
developed  in  different  places  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Thus  it  seems  very  improbable,  in 
spite  of  their  avei-sion  to  the  Cathari,  that  they 
should  in  no  wise  h.ave  been  influenced  by  them. 
Many  features  of  organization  and  discipline, 
and  many  points  of  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching, 
were  common  to  both  parties;  and  everywhere 
the  Cathari  preceded  the  Waldenses.  Stephanus 
says  expressly  of  the  Waldenses,  that,  after  their 
excommunication,  they  became  much  mixed  up 
with  other  heretics.  And  he  states,  that  in  1230 
there  were  Waldenses  in  Lyons,  who  in  many 
points  agreeil  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spir- 
it, —  a  remark  which  is  so  much  the  more  notice- 
able as  traces  of  such  an  amalgamation  are  met 
with  again  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Spread  of  the  Sect.  —  The  principal  seat  of  the 
Waldenses  was  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
east  in  Piedemont,  west  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phind.  The  fir.st  mention  of  their  appe-irance  in 
the  diocese  of  Turin  dates  from  1198,  when  Bi.sh- 
op  Jacob  of  Turin  obtained  a  decree  of  expulsion 
from  Otho  IV. ;  but  the  exact  locality  in  which 


they  appeared  is  not  mentioned.  A  few  decades 
later  on,  traces  of  them  are  foulrfd  at  Pignerol,  on 
the  border  of  those  valleys  which  they  now  occu- 
py. In  1220  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy  and  the 
magistrate  of  Pignerol  imposed  a  fine  on  any  one 
who  should  be  convicted  of  having  shown  hospi- 
tality to  a  Waldensian.  In  1297  persecutions 
were  instituted  against  them  in  the  Valley  of 
Perosa,  and  in  1312  one  of  them  was  burnt  there 
at  the  stake.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  so 
numerous  in  the  valleys  of  Luserna  and  Perosa, 
that  their  assemblies  often  consisted  of  more  than 
five  hundred  members.  They  arose  against  the 
inqui.sitor  Albert ;  they  killed  the  priest  of  An- 
grogne;  and  in  1376  they  even  killed  an  inquisitor. 
In  1403  the  Waldenses  in  Lombardy,  in  Montfer- 
rat,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Turin,  were  visited  by 
the  celebrated  preacher  Vincentius  Ferrerius.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Angrogne 
very  much  neglected  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
clergj'.  For  a  period  of  thirty  yeai-s  they  had 
lieen  visited  only  twice  a  year  Ly  Waldeusiau 
preachers  from  Apulia.  He  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing a  number  of  them  back  into  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  most  of  them  remained  faithful.  In 
1475  new  persecutions  were  instituted  by  Duchess 
lolantha  of  Savoy ;  and,  a  few  years  later  on.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  waged  actual  war  upon  them, 
sending  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  against 
them  under  his  legate,  Albert  de  Capitaneis. 
Duke  Philip  VII.  took  them  under  his  protection, 
and  granted  tiiem  some  privileges ;  but  in  1500 
they  were  again  persecuted.  On  tlie  western  slopes 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  Waldenses  were  generally 
confounded  with  the  Cathari,  and  suffered  im- 
mensely in  consequence  thereof.  In  1335  Bene- 
dict XII.  exhorted  the  bishops  of  Valence  and 
Vienne  to  eradicate  the  sect  altogether.  In  1360, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  Waldenses 
came  from  Pideniont  into  Provence,  and  settled 
at  Cabrieres,  Merindol,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  they  were  excellent  agricul- 
turists, they  were  well  received  and  protected  by 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  land ;  and,  as  they  exter- 
nally belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Louis  XII. 
granted  them  certain  privileges  by  an  edict  of  1478, 
which  was  finally  confirmed  by  Alexander  VI.  in 
1.502.  Emigrants  from  the  Cottian  Alps  settled, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
Calabria,  and  founded  the  villages  of  St.  Sixt, 
.Argentina,  La  Rocca,  Vaccarisso,  and  Guardia. 
In  MOO  a  new  emigration  took  place,  this  time  to 
Apulia,  where  the  villages  of  Jlonlione,  Monta- 
nato,  Faito,  La  Cella,  and  La  Motta,  were  found- 
ed. The  Waldenses  h.id  also  houses  in  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Venice.  .Vt  various  times  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous  in  Bern,  Strassburg, 
P.as.sau,  etc.  In  the  last-mentioned  place  they 
attracted  attention  by  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  and 
by  rejecting  monasticism,  infant  baptism,  exor- 
cism, and  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  When 
the  reformatory  movement  began  in  Bohemia, 
they  naturally  were  .ittracted  by  it ;  and  their 
connection  with  the  Bohemi.an  Brethren  became 
a  turning-point  in  their  history.  In  1467  the 
Brethren  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  Wal- 
densian congregation  settled  in  Austria;  but  the 
Roman-Catholic  clergy  became  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  frustrated  all  attempts  at  a  union. 
More  successful  were  the  Brethren  in  their  ad- 
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dress  to  the  Waldeiises  settled  in  the  Mark  :  a 
union  was  actually  effected.  In  1497  a  connec- 
tion w;us  estaMished  l)etween  the  Brethren  and 
the  W'aldenses  in  Piedmont.  In  that  year  two 
Brethren  —  Lucas  of  I'rague,  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Catechism,  and  Thomas  of  LaiuLskron,  — 
were  sent  out,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  King  Wenceslaw  and  the  Bohemian  harons. 
to  the  kings  and  princes  and  autiiorities  in  Italy 
and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
state  of  all  dissenting  parties  in  those  countries. 
They  found  Waldcnses  everywhere,  even  in  Home 
itself,  and  l>rought  back  two  letters  from  them,  — 
one  to  the  king  and  the  barons,  and  one  to  the 
Utraiiuist  ministers,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  de  fonte 
citiculre.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  there  were  numerous  U'alden- 
sian  settlements  on  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Naples, 
and  in  Provence  around  Cabrieres  and  Merindol, 
l>esides  scattered  congregations  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  fierinany.  Externally  they  were 
members  of  the  Uoman-Catholic  Church,  and  en- 
joyed peace;  but,  as  appears  from  the  confessions 
of  G.  Morel,  their  internal  state,  religious  and 
moral,  had  at  that  time  fallen  below  the  original 
standard  of  the  party. 

First  Period  of  Literature.  —  The  Waldenses 
had  a  literature  almost  from  their  very  origin. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  literature  are  chiefly 
found  at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  though 
single  works  may  al.so  be  found  at  Grenoble. 
Zurich,  and  Paris.  Of  special  interest  is  the  col- 
lection at  Cambridge.  It  was  made  by  Morland, 
who  in  1053  was  sent  to  Piedmont  by  Cromwell. 
On  his  return  he  deposited  the  manuscripts  in 
the  university  librarj*  of  Cambriilge;  but,  sliortly 
after,  they  disappeared,  and  they  weie  generally 
considered  as  lost,  until  in  18(52  tliey  were  re- 
discovered by  Mr.  Bra»lshaw.  (See  II.  Bradsliaw  : 
On  the  Iteciieenj  of  the  Lonij-losI  Watilitisian  Mnnu- 
scripls,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Cambridge  .Xntiqua- 
rian  S<x:iety,  March  lit,  18IW,  No.  XVIll.;  and 
Groome :  The  Lomj-lost  WalJenaian  Manuscripts, 
in  the  Christian  Aihncnte  and  Review,  January, 
ISO:},  No.  23.)  The  language  in  which  this  litera- 
ture is  written  is  the  Uomaunt,  a  peculiar  idiom, 
ea.sily  distinguishable  on  the  one  side  from  that 
of  the  Trouba<lours,  on  the  other  from  that  of  the 
Consoiameiiliim  of  the  Cathari,  and  their  transla- 
tion of  the  Ni'W  Testament.  .\s  no  othiT  monu- 
ments of  the  Uomaunt  iilioni  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  seems  to  have  b<-en  continetl  within  rather 
narrow  geographical  boundaries,  and  every  thing 
points  to  the  western  slo|>es  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
as  ha  home.  It  is  nearly  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed by  (i.  .Morel,  in  his  Mi'moires :  and  .Morel 
was  a  native  of  Fraissimeres  in  Dauphine,  and 
active  as  a  preacher  among  the  Waldenses  of 
Merindol,  Cabrieres,  and  other  places  in  Prov- 
ence; but  it  differs  consideralily  from  that  em- 
ployed in  till-  decree  of  the  synod  of  .Vngrogm- 
(la;)2),  which  approached  very  clo.tely  to  the  Ital- 
ian. The  oldifst  writings  of  the  Waldenses  are 
translations  from  Scrijilure  and  from  tin-  Fathers. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Tcstjinn-nl  is  com- 
pl.'te;  but  of  the  ( )ld  only  the  five  llln-i  sapirntialrs 
—  Proverbs,  KcclesiiLslcs,  Canticles.  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Kcclesia-stirus  —  havi-  bi-i-n  translnt- 
eil.  Of  the  manner  in  whieli  (hey  made  cxfrnrls 
and  translations  from  the  Fathers,  the  Vtryier  de 


Cotisotlaciiin,  or  "  Garden  of  Comfort,"  is  a  good 
siieciinen,  employing  with  considerable  adroitne.ss 
the  words  of  the  great  fathers  and  teachers  of  the 
church  for  the  defence  of  the  peculiar  Waldensian 
maxims.  The  remaining  prose  literature  consists 
of  sermons,  treati.ses.  ami  connnentaries,  of  which 
especiallv  that  on  the  Canticles  is  of  interest. 
.\niong  tlie  poetical  productions  the  Sobla  Leijcznn 
(from  the  Latin  lectio,  "a  portion  of  Scripture," 
■'an  oration  ") occupies  the  most  prominent  place. 
It  is  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  virtue,  good 
works,  etc.,  carefully  avoiding  the  fal.se  manner 
of  quieting  conscience  employed  bv  the  church, 
and  powerfully  inculcating  tlie  Waldensian  prin- 
ciples on  the  various  fields  of  morality.  It  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  centurj-.  La  pai/re  eternal  is  a 
sublime  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Trinity :  La  harca. 
La  norel  confort,  etc.,  are  chiefly  of  moral  charac- 
ter. In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  that  is.  between  the  visit  of  the  two 
emissaries  from  the  Bohemian  Brethren  to  Pied- 
mont in  1197,  and  the  tiret  communication  be- 
tween the  Waldenses  of  Provence  and  the  .'^wis3 
anil  German  Keformers,  the  Waldensian  literature 
took  a  new  departure  under  Bohemian  ausjuces. 
The  very  answers  which  the  Walilenses  sent  back 
to  King  Wenceslaw  and  the  I'traquist  minis- 
ters, and  still  more  a  little  original  treati.se  on 
.\ntichrist.  dating  from  the  same  time,  show  the 
great  commotion  which  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Brethren  had  produced  among  them.  The  Wal- 
densian Catechism  (Las  interrof/acinns  rnenors)  was 
drawn  up  upon  the  model  of  the  Bohemian,  though 
containing  many  features  of  its  own  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  treati.ses  on  the  sacraments,  the  decalogue, 
purgatorj',  worship  of  the  saints,  fasts,  etc.,  were 
translated,  or  aiiapted  from  the  Bohemian.  The 
influence  of  this  whole  movement  was  immense. 
The  idea  of  a  complete  separation  from  the 
Koman-Catholic  Church  became  more  familiar  to 
the  Waldenses.  The  biblical  principle,  that  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  salvation  with- 
out the  ceremonies  of  the  old  dispensation,  and 
without  the  right  of  modern  hut  merely  human 
institution,  was  more  precisely  defined.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  became  hollow,  and 
wjis  drop]ied.  The  doctrine  of  the  seven  .sacra- 
ments iussumed  the  aspect  of  l>eing  mere  human 
invention,  and  was  warmly  cont<'sted.  The  wor- 
ship of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  were 
peremptorily  rejected  as  opposed  to  Scripture,  etc. 
Thus  the  acquaintance  witli  the  Bohennan  Breth- 
ren, no  less  than  the  fundamental  Waldensian 
]irinciple,  to  study  the  Bible,  and  make  it  the 
lule  of  life,  led  the  Waldenses  directly  to  the 
Keformation. 

llilalion  to  the  liefnnnation.  —  In  ISSO  the  Wal- 
denses .settled  on  the  French  siiie  of  the  Cdtlian 
Aljis,  sent  (ieorge  Morel  and  Pierre  Ma.sson  (Bu- 
cer  calls  him  Pii'rre  Lathom)  to  the  Swi.ss  and 
(Jerman  Keformers  to  lay  before  them  an  account 
of  the  moral  and  religious  staU-  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  ask  explanation  of  certain  doubte<l 
|K)int,s  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  two  emis- 
saries first  visit4'd  Neuenburg,  Mnrten,  ami  Bern, 
and  then  Basel,  where  (Kcolampadius  was  teach- 
ing, and  Stra-Hsburg,  where  Bucit  and  Capito 
liveil.  Fortunatelv,  quite  extensive  docunienUi 
ci>nreming  this  mlssiim  |i:ivi'  coini' down  to  uh  : 
the  aildress  of  Morel  to  (F.cuhunpadius,  oiitl  Uie 
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answer  of  the  latter  in  Scultetus,  Annales,  pp. 
295-315;  two  more  letters  from  CEcolampadius, 
in  CEc.  et  Zwinglii  epistolarum  libri  IV.,  Basel, 
1536 ;  Martini  Buceri  responsiones  ad  questiones, 
etc.,  in  the  university  library  of  Strassburg;  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Morel,  written  in  Romaunt,  and 
preserved  at  Dublin.  Morel  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  old 
Waldensian  arliclex  de  la  fe,  professes  belief  in 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  dinnity  of  Chri.it;  rejects  the 
worship  of  saints  with  their  festivals  and  vigils, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  holy  \\ater,  fasts,  and 
the  mass ;  defines  the  sacraments  as  holy  symbols, 
visible  tokens  of  an  invisible  grace ;  and  finally 
recommends  auricular  confession  as  something 
useful.  To  this  confession  were  added  no  less 
than  forty-seven  questions :  whether  there  were 
only  two  sacraments,  or,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
say,  seven ;  whether  the  suffering  of  Christ  referred 
to  hereditary  sin  only,  as  the  Roman  theologians 
said,  or  also  to  actual  sin  ;  which  were  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Bible,  and  which  not ;  whether 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  —  one 
of  the  main  supports  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
hitherto  much  used  by  the  Waldenses  themselves 
—  was  of  any  use;  whether  of  the  words,  of 
Christ,  some  were  only  meant  for  advice  (consilia}. 
while  others  were  direct  commandments,  etc.  In 
speaking  of  the  sacraments  which  the  Waldenses 
continued  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priests,  it  is  evident  that  Morel  never 
thought  of  a  complete  separation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  from  several  other  passages  it 
appears  that  the  Waldenses  had  read  the  De  lihern 
arbitrio  of  Erasmus  and  the  De  sert-o  arl/itrio  of 
Luther,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  result. 
Nor  was  their  conviction  settled  with  lespect  to 
the  new  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  On  all 
these  points  the  Reformers  gave  the  two  emissa- 
ries open  and  clear  answers ;  and  CEcolampadius 
specially  emphasized  the  necessity  of  complete 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  th^ir 
return,  Masson  was  seized  at  Dijon,  and  decapi- 
tated; but  Morel  succeeded  in  reaching  Jlerindol, 
and  laid  his  Memoirs  before  the  congregation. 
The  impression  was  very  deep,  and  it  was  inimedi- 
.ately  decided  to  convene  a  synod,  to  which  should 
be  invited  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
experienced  preachers  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and 
Bome  of  the  mo.st  prominent  of  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians. The  synod  assembled  at  Chanforans,  a 
village  in  the  Valley  of  ,\ngrogne,  Sept.  12,  153'2. 
Farel  and  Saunier  were  present.  It  lasted  five 
days.  The  most  important  of  its  decrees  are,  a 
Christian  may  swear  by  the  name  of  God  :  no 
work  is  good  but  that  which  is  commanded  by 
God,  and  no  work  is  bad  but  that  which  is  forbid- 
den by  God,  the  rest  being  indifferent ;  auricular 
confes.sion  is  not  commanded  bvGod;  a  Chris- 
tian is  not  forbidden  to  refrain  from  working  on 
Sundays;  the  external  word  is  not  necessarj'  in 
prayer,  nor  the  bent  knee,  the  bowed  head,  the 
fixed  hour;  laying  on  of  hands  is  not  neces.sary; 
the  Christian  is  not  bound  to  fast  at  fixed  terras; 
no  one  is  forbidden  to  marry :  to  him  who  has 
not  the  gift  of  abstinence,  marriage  is  a  duty:  it 
is  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  God  to  take  inter- 
est; all  who  are  saved  were  elected  before  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  he  who  asserts  the  exist- 


ence of  freewill  denies  the  predestination  and 
grace  of  God.  etc.  The  difference  between  these 
decrees  and  the  original  Waldensian  faith  is  very 
striking.  The  instructions  of  Qilcolampadius  and 
Bucer  are  everywhere  visible.  The  last  jiroposi- 
tions  concerning  predestination  are,  no  doubt,  due 
to  Farel.  Remarkable  is  the  total  absence  of 
strictly  dogmatical  profX)sitions;  but  already  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  had  noticed  the  aversion  of 
the  Waldenses  to  doctrinal  expositions  and  formal 
creeds.  Remarkable  is  also  the  complete  silence 
concerning  one  of  the  most  important  points,  at 
least  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  —  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Proliably 
this  omission  was  due  to  a  cautious  regard  to 
a  minority  of  the  synod,  which  was  frightened 
by  the  great  innovations-  Representatives  of 
that  minority  shortly  after  repaired  to  Bohemia, 
where  the  Reformation  had  produced  a  similar 
movement,  and  caused  the  formation  of  a  corre- 
sponding minority,  the  so-called  Pseudo-Hu.isilce. 
Several  letters  were  exchanged  between  Bohemia 
and  Piedmont ;  but  a  new  synod  of  St.  Martin 
(1533)  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Angrogne 

Separation  from  the  Church  oj"  Home,  and  Per- 
secutions. —  The  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  most  rapidly  effected  among  the  French 
Waldenses.  In  1535  the  congregations  of  Prov- 
ence numbered  several  thousand  members,  and 
presented  to  Francis  I.,  their  king,  a  confession  of 
faith  wholly  reformed.  But  in  1545  a  horrible 
persecution  broke  out :  twenty-two  villages  were 
burnt  down,  four  thousand  persons  were  massa- 
cred, and  the  congregations  were  all  but  destroyed. 
About  four  thousand  persons  sought  refuge  in 
flight,  and  returned  afterwards  to  their  old  abodes, 
but  lived  on  in  a  pitiable  state.  In  Dauphine  tlie 
persecution  began  in  1560,  but  was  only  of  short 
duration.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cottian 
.Alps  the  Reformation  was  more  slow  in  its  prog- 
ress, but  more  successful  iu  vindicating  itself. 
The  territory  which  by  the  peace  of  Crespy  (1544) 
came  undei'  French  dominion  was  returned  to- 
Piedmont  by  the  peace  of  Chateau-Camhresis 
(1559);  and  iu  1560  Emanuel  Philibert  issued  an 
order  that  none  but  Roman-Catholic  preachers 
should  be  heard  in  the  valleys ;  but,  when  lie 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  order  by  force,  the 
Waldenses  made  armed  resistance.  They  were 
victorious  in  the  encounter;  and  bj'  the  peace  of 
Cavour  (1561)  they  obtained  freedom  of  worship 
within  certain  confines,  —  the  valleys  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, Perosa,  and  Luserna.  The  agreement  was 
not  kept  by  the  government;  and  in  1571  the 
Waldenses  formed  the  so-called  "  Union  of  Val- 
leys," by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  cling 
to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  defend  their  religious 
independence.  The  Reformation  also  reached> 
the  Waldensian  congregations  in  Calabria :  and 
two  evangelical  preachers,  Xegrin  and  Pascal, 
went  thither  as  missionaries.  But  the  movement 
was  stopped  witli  the  most  inhuman  cruelly. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered  indis- 
criminately :  and  the  remainders  were  carried  on 
board  the  Spanish  galleys,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Pas- 
cal was  burnt  at  tne  stake  in  Rome.  Thus  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  were,  in  fact,  the  only  place 
where  the  AValdensian  Church  succeeded  iu  main- 
taining itself ;  and  it  kept  itself  alive  there  for 
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more  than  two  centuries  with  admirable  heroism, 
but  uniler  unsjieakable  suffering.  Great  inter- 
nal changes  took  place.  Foreign  troop.s  brought 
the  plague  into  Piedmont;  and  from  Slay,  1030, 
to  July,  1G31,  more  than  ten  thou.sand  ]>ersons, 
that  is,  more  than  one-half  of  their  WaUlensian 
inhabitants,  died  from  it  in  the  valley.  Only  two 
clergymen  were  lel't;  one  of  them  Gilles,  minuster 
of  Latour,  and  the  historian  of  tiie  Waldenses. 
French  preachers  were  sent  for,  but  they  did  not 
understand  the  Waldensian  language.  The  ser- 
vice wa.s  celebrated  in  French,  and  the  Waldensian 
tongue  became  mute.  Barbe  ("uncle"),  the  origi- 
nal Waldensian  designation  of  a  minister,  whence 
the  derisive  barbel  ("  poodle  "),  was  changed  for 
^l/«.«ser("  Mister").  The  Liturgy  was  made  to  con- 
form in  all  respects  with  the  French-Reformed 
Liturgy,  and  many  ancient  customs  disappeared. 
The  di.scipline  was  also  altered.  The  new  pas- 
tors were  disinclined  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
the  elders  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  congregations; 
and  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  Waldenses  again 
had  ministers  of  their  own,  educated  at  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  Basel,  the  relation  between  pastor 
and  flock  was,  and  continued  to  be,  completely 
changed.  Externally  the  period  was,  of  course, 
not  one  unbroken  persecution ;  but  the  intervals 
of  peace  were  short,  and  the  outbreaks  of  fanati- 
cism often  terrible.  That  of  1655  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  overleajied  all  bounds,  and  scandalized 
the  whole  Protestant  world.  Cromwell  interfered 
with  great  energy,  and  not  without  success.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  religious  persecutions  gen- 
erally subsided.  Yet  in  1799  the  Waldenses  were 
not  allowed  to  have  judges,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
cians of  their  own  faith,  nor  to  hold  any  kind  of 
office,  nor  to  own  real  estate  in  Koman-Catliolic 
territories,  etc.  Each  congregation  hud  five  trus- 
tees or  directors,  but  the  majority  of  the  board 
were  always  Roman  Catholics.  Their  children 
were  often  stolen  or  taken  from  them  by  force, 
in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
faith  in  the  monastery  of  Pignerol.  On  Roman- 
Catholic  feast-days  they  were  not  allowed  to  work, 
and  they  had  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
clergj'.  The  natural  result  of  this  supjire-ssion 
was  a  heavy  emigration.  .\8  early  as  1001  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  gave  the  Walden.ses  the  choice 
between  the  ma.ss  and  exile,  and  500  families 
emigrated.  In  1080  Ama<la;u8  II.,  compelled  by 
Louis  XIV.,  again  threatened  them  with  forced 
conversion  or  banishment ;  but  this  time  they 
decided  to  stay  and  resist.  French  troops  were 
employed  against  them;  and,  after  a  most  heroic 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Some 
submitted  to  a  mock  conversion  :  others  went  into 
exile.  About  2,000  settled  in  (ieneva.  The  great 
elector  offered  to  receive  2,000.  Congregations 
were  forjned  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Hesse,  and  in 
N.issau.  Hut  home-sickness  led  many  of  the.se 
emigrants  to  return;  and  in  August,  1089,  about 
SOd  or  900  Waldenses,  heade.l  l>v  their  pastor, 
Arnauil,  forced  their  wav  back  to  tlieir  native  val- 
leys under  enormous  sufferings  and  dangers.  N'ew 
su|ipreNsions  followecl  jji  1098,  in  ediiseiinenco 
of  a  new  alliance  with  France;  and  Waldensian 
congregations  were  seltli'il  in  Wurtemberg,  at 
(irossvillar.s,  Durmi'iiz,  and  Sehonberg,  thougli  the 
Wurt^'mberg  thrdlngians  pr<)l4'Hled  against  the 
admi.ssion  of  Calvinist  heretics  into  the  country. 


Leyal  EslablUhment.  —  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, French  influence  became  dominant  for 
several  years  in  Northern  Italy.  Napoleon  took  a 
special  mterest  in  the  brave  Waldensian  commu- 
nity, and  gave  their  church  a  constitution  simi- 
lar to  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  France.  Rut  after  his  fall  a  strong  and  bigoted 
Roman-Catholic  re-action  set  in;  and  immediately 
after  his  entrance  in  Turin,  May  20,  1814,  Victor 
Emanuel  issued  an  edict  almlishing  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  putting 
in  force  once  more  the  old  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions. On  the  instance,  however,  of  England 
and  Prussia,  he  issued  a  milder  edict  of  Feb.  7, 
1810,  according  to  which  the  Waldenses  were 
allowed  to  practise  as  lawyers,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  etc. ;  and  the  Waldensian  miiil.s- 
ters  were  paid  by  the  State.  Rut  the  eliiianeries  of 
the  Ronum-Catholic  clergy  continued:  and  when 
Charles  Albert  ascended  "the  throne,  in  1831,  the 
.Icsuits  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  1810.  The  energetic  protests,  how- 
ever, of  Holland  and  Prussia,  prevented  the  fatal 
blow  from  being  .struck  ;  and  after  that  time  the 
internal  and  external  development  of  the  Walden- 
sian Church  has  gone  on  smootldy.  and  without 
interruptions.  In  Turin  a  Protestant  chapel  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  the  Prussian  embassy,  and 
a  Waldensian  pastor  was  appointed  preacher.  In 
the  valleys  the  Waldensian  schools  were  greatly 
improved,  es])ecially  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  (iilles 
and  Col.  Beckwith.  At  the  synod  of  .St.  Jean,  in 
April,  18.'!9,  the  church-constitution  was  revised 
on  the  basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  .\n- 
grogne.  The  highest  legislative  authority  is  the 
.synod.  It  consists  of  all  pastors  in  office,  two  lay- 
men from  each  congregation  (who,  however,  have 
only  one  vote),  and  all  candidates  of  theology; 
but  the  last-mentioned  have  only  a  right  to  make 
propositions,  without  the  right  of  votnig.  It  as- 
.sembles  every  five  years ;  the  place  varying  between 
the  valleys  of  St.  Martin,  Perosa,  ami  Lu.serna. 
Resides  its  legislative  power,  it  al.so  has  the  power 
of  confirming  the  pa.stors  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tions. The  highest  administrative  authority  is  Uie 
Tuble  ("  board  "),  consisting  of  a  moderator,  who 
presides  over  the  synod,  a  vice-modcralor.  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  lay-members.  The  'I'liblf  is  aj)- 
pointed  bv  the  synod,  and  its  term  of  office  is  five 
years.  ftvery  congregation  has  its  own  consis- 
tory, consisting  of  tlie  pastor  and  the  elders. 

In  I'S-lb  the  pros)H-cts  of  the  Waldensian  Church 
became  very  promising.  Immediately  after  the 
jiromulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  Charles 
Albert  issued  a  letters-patent,  declaring  the  Wal- 
denses entitled  to  eiijov  exactly  the  same  social 
and  jHililical  rights  as  his  other  subjects,  —  to  fre- 
quent the  .schools  and  universities  of  the  .State, 
to  acquire  academical  honors,  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
great  national  festival  in  Turin,  in  honor  of  the 
lu'W  constitution,  the  Waldensian  delegates  were 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  whenever  they  showed 
themselves.  Since  that  time  the  jierseenteil  church 
ha.s  been  able  to  carry  on  propagamla,  anil  her 
aspirations  are  not  low.  .She  wishes  to  be  to  Italy 
in  religion  what  I'iedmont  haii  been  in  jKilitics; 
and,  even  thouKh  her  pros|wcts  of  fnllilment  are 
not  so  very  alluring,  she  has,  at  all  events,  givet 
a  powi-rful  inqiulse  to  the  religious  reform-move- 
ments in  Italy.     She  has  established  pros|>eroui 
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missionary  stations,  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  Italy :  and  she  maintains  a 
good  theological  school  in  Florence.  Outside  of 
the  valleys  there  are  41  \\'aldensian  congregations, 
34  missionary  stations,  and  150  insulated  places 
visited  by  Waldensian  preachers. 

Second  Period  o/'  Literature.  —  As  it  became  of 
consequence  to  the  \\'aldenses  to  prove,  that,  by 
adopting  the  Kefonnation,  their  faith  had  under- 
gone no  essential  change,  a  kind  of  mythical  view 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  their  church  gradu- 
ally developed  among  them.  The  government 
wanted  to  expel  them  from  their  native  valleys,  on 
the  plea  that  they  had  become  heretics  by  adopts 
ing  the  Reformation;  and  they  wanted  to  justify 
their  resistance  by  protesting  that  they  had  always 
held  the  same  faith,  and  always  lived  in  the  same 
valleys.  But  in  order  to  throw  back  into  anti- 
quity the  origin  of  their  church,  make  the  vallej'S 
of  Piedmont  its  true  cradle,  and  bring  its  doc- 
trines before  and  after  the  Reformation  into  per- 
fect harmony,  it  was  necessary  to  subject  their 
literature  to  certain  manipulations.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  both  in  the  field  of  doctrine  and 
in  that  of  history.  Before  the  Reformation  veiT 
few  traces  are  found  of  an  attempt  to  go  behind 
Waldus,  and  date  the  foundation  of  the  ^Valden- 
sian  Church  back  to  antiquity.  When  the  Wal- 
denses  spoke  of  themselves  as  the  descendants  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  the  small  flock,  which, 
through  manifold  persecutions,  had  kept  the  true 
faith  alive  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  this 
must,  no  doubt,  be  understood  spiritually.  Never- 
theless, the  myth  sprang  up,  that  the  sect  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester,  when  the 
Church  of  Rome  lost  itself  in  worldly  riches  and 
secular  business  And  when  George  Morel  openly 
contradicts  himself  by  dating  the  foundation  of 
the  Waldensian  Church,  now  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  then  again  far  back  into  antiquity,  it  is 
evident  that  at  liis  time  there  existed  an  historical 
knowledge  and  a  popular  opinion  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  latter  became  victorious.  Per- 
rin  {Uistuire  des  Vaudois,  Geneva,  1619)  and  Gilles 
(^Histoire  eccle'siastique  des  e'gtises  reforme'ex  receuil- 
Ues  en  fjuelijue.i  valle'es  de  Piemont,  Geneva,  1648) 
still  speak  of  Waldus  as  the  founder  of  the  Wal- 
densian Church  ;  but  the  latter  adds  that  Waldus, 
when  he  came  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  found 
there  a  population  holding  exactly  the  same  faith 
as  he.  Leger  (llistnire  generate  des  e'r/lises  e'lmn- 
(jeti(iues  des  ca/Ztes  de  Pic'inont  ou  Vaudois,  Leyden, 
1G69)  connects  the  Waldensian  Church  immedi- 
ately with  that  of  the  apostles;  and  Brez  (Histoire 
/les  Vauduis,  Paris,  17(16)  even  makes  the  apostle 
Paul  the  founder.  Witli  respect  to  doctrine,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  Waldenses,  when  they 
became  attracted  by  the  Reformation,  .sliould  fix 
their  attention  on  those  points  of  their  doctrinal 
-systi-m  which  were  in  harmony  witli  the  teachings 
of  the  Reformers,  and  overlook  or  forget  those 
numerous  acconnnodations  which  had  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  Thus  an  unconscious 
transformation  began,  which  finally  ended  in  con- 
scious falsification.  An  instance  of  the  former 
occurs  in  the  Union  of  Valleys  of  l.")71,  which 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  canonical  and 
the  apocr^7>hal  books  of  the  Bible,  and  fixes  the 
number  of  sacraments  to  two,  but,  nevertheless. 


calls  itself  "the  faith  of  our  fathers."  An  instance 
of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  Menioire  of 
George  Morel,  in  which  the  R.  B.  (Pesj)onsio 
Buceri)  have  been  struck  out,  and  the  words  of 
Bucer,  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
incorporated  with  the  text  of  Morel,  that  is.  the 
doctrines  of  the  Waldenses.  Falsifications  of  this 
kind  were  first  accepted  by  Perrin.  In  liis  above- 
mentioned  work  of  1619  he  gives  the  confession 
which  Morel  laid  before  CEcolampadins  and  Bu- 
cer, and  in  which  some  of  their  answers  have  been 
incorporated,  as  an  old  confession  de  foij  des  Vau- 
dois. From  the  time  of  Perrin  they  went  on  in- 
creasing, until  it  was  asserted  by  Leger  that  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  lit  their  lights 
at  the  old  lamp  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and 
by  Brez,  that  the  Waldensian  Church  was  the 
mother  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Reformers 
adding  nothing  but  a  few  doctrinal  subtleties ;  and 
those  views  were  repeated  by  Protestant  church 
historians  down  to  the  present  century.  The  true 
view  has  been  given  above.  It  is  now  settled, 
that  the  church  started  with  Waldus  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Sources  a.nd  Modern  Treatments  of  the 
History  of  the  Waldenses  —  I.  Bernhard, 
Abbas   Fontis  Calidi  (Font-Caude),  d.   1193: 
Adversus  M'aldetisium  sectam,  in  Max.  BiliL,  vol. 
xxiv. ;  Alani's  ab  Ixsulis  (Alain  de  Lille),  d. 
!  1202  :    Summa    quadripartita    adversus    hareticns, 
Waldenses,  Judceos,  et  par/anos,  Antwerp,   1654; 
Ebrard  of  Bethunia  :  Liher  anliliceresis,  in  Max. 
I  Bilil.,  vol.  xxiv. ;  Gualter  ^Mapes  :  De  secta  Wal- 
\  densium  (in  Usher :  De  christians  ecctesice  successi- 
one,  Lond.,  1687)  ;   Petrus  ^Monachi's  Vallium 
Cernaji  (Vaux  Cernay),  d.  1218,  in  Duchesne: 
Histnrioe  Fraticiw  Scriptores,  vol.  v.  ;  Stephanvs 
de  Borbone  (Etienne  de  Bourbon),  of   whose 
j  book   De  seplem  donis  spirilus  sancli,  that  which 
concerns   the  Waldenses   has   been  incorporated 
with  D'Argentre  :   Collectio  Judiciorum,  i.  85-91 ; 
Rainerius  S.^CCHonus  :    Sunwia  de   Catharis  et 
j  Leonistis,    in    JIartene   and    Durand  ;    Thesaurus 
710VUS  anecdotorum,  Paris,  1717;  comp.  Gieseler  : 
De  Rainerii   Sacchoni   Summa,   Giittingen,  1834 : 
Moneta  of  Cremo.na:  Adversus  Catharos  et  Wal- 
;  dcnses,  written  about  1240,  printed  in  Rome  1743 ; 
j  Peter  VON  Pillichdorf  (about  1444):  Contra 
heeresin    Waldensiwn,   in  .Vax.   Bilil.,  vol.    xxv.  ; 
Joachim  Camerarus  :   Historica  narratio,  Hei- 
I  delberg,    1605;    Lasitius  :    De   origine   Fratrum 
\  Bohemorum,    Amsterdam,    1660. — 11.    Muston  : 
[  Histoire  des  Vaudois,  Paris,  1834,  and  L'Israel  des 
I  Alpes,  Paris,  1851,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1875, 
2    vols.];    Monastier:    Histoire  de  I'ajlise  vau- 
. '/oiVe.  Lausanne,  1847,  2  vols. ;  Hahn:  Geschich'e 
!  der  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter,  1847.     All  these  authors 
[  accept  the  views  of  the  later  Waldenses  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  their  church,  and  so  do  the  Eng- 
lish authors  from  Morland  {Historii  of  the  Evan- 
yelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  written 
about  165.3,  published  in  London,  1658)  down  to 
Gillv   (Waldensian   Researches,  I.,ondou,  1831). 
The  true  view  was  first  set  forth  in  (Jermany  by 
I  DIECKIIOFF  (Die  iValdenser  i/n  Mittelalter,  Gottin- 
I  gen,  1851)  and  IIerzog  (Die  romanischen  Walden- 
ser,  Halle.  1853),  and  in  England  by  Maitland 
(Facts  and  documents  of  the  Waldenses.  Lond..  1862) 
and  Todd  (Discourses  on  the  Prophecies   relating 
I/O  ^n/ic/(mv,  Dublin,  1840).     Concerning  special 
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points  of  the  history  of  the  Waldeiises,  see  Ax- 
DHEA8  Kkllek  :  Gfschichle  tier  W urttmhergisclien 
iruWenser,  Tubingen,  17ilC;  Dietf.kici:  Die  Wal- 
ilenser  in  Brandenbur;/,  l\cv\\n,  \><'A\  ;  [Palacky: 
Die  Deziehuiiyeu  J.  Waldenser  zu  din  eheinulir/en 
Sekle  in  Biihmen,  Piag,  l!SG9;  PitEGKit  :  Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  der  Waldesier  im  Miltelalter,  Aliin- 
chen,  1875;  A.  Vi-illeumiek  :  Lex  apolor/iiles 
raudois  au  XVIll'  siecle,  Lausanne,  1870  ;  Goll: 
Virkehr  der  biihmischen  BrUdermil  den  WatdensetT), 
Prague,  1877;  K.  H.  Klaiber  :  Henri  Arnaud, 
Stuttgart,  1880;  E.  Comba  :  Waldo  and  the  Wal- 
denses  before  the  Reformation.  X.Y..  1880;  F.  Niel- 
sen :  Die  Waldenser  in  Italien,C,oi\\u,  1880;  G.  F. 
OciiSENBEix:  Der  Inqul.iitionsprozess  wider  die 
Waldenser  zu  Freiburg-im-Unslrut  im  J.  IJfSO, 
nach  den  Aden  dargestellt,  Bern,  1881 ;  P.  GiLLES: 
llistoire  ecch'siasliqiie  des  e'qlises  vaudoises  de  Van 
1160  nil  1643,  Pignerve,  1881,  2  vols. ;  E.  Comua  : 
Siiiria  delta  Rl forma  in  Italia,  Florence,  lf^81  sqq., 
vol.  i.  ]<]\  2M'--2S:>].  lUiUZOG. 

WALDHAUSEN,  Conrad  von,  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  IIus;  was  a  native  of  Austria,  a  monk 
of  the  Augu.stinian  order,  and  preached  in  Vienna 
from  1.345  to  1:JG0.  In  the  latter  year  the  emper- 
or, Charles  IV.,  appointed  him  pa,stor  at  Leitme- 
ritz,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Prague, 
where  he  died  in  I'M'.K  Both  in  Austria  and  in 
Bohemia  he  produced  a  powerful  impression  by 
iiis  sermons ;  but  he  was  a  revivali.st,  rather  tlian 
a  reformer.  The  dogmas  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Home  lie  did  not  attack;  though 
he  attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  and  mercilessly 
castigated  their  follies  and  frauds.  They  finally 
Nnlged  an  accu.sation  against  him  with  tLc  arch- 
liishop  of  Prague;  but,  when  he  wa,s  summoned 
!  lofore  the  court,  no  one  dared  to  step  forward,  and 
s'.ippijrt  the  accusation.  See  Jordan:  Die  VorlauJ- 
■  r  des  Htissilenthums,  Lei]>zig,  1840.        U£i:ZOG. 

WALDO,  Peter.     .'>ee  Waldenses. 

WALKER,  James,  D.D.,  Unitarian  divine;  b. 
in  l!iirlii]L;t(>ii.  .\!a»..  -Vug.  10,  1794;  d.  in  Cam- 
briilge,  Uec.  Si,  1874.  Me  \v;is  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1814:  studied  theology:  wiis 
]iastor  in  Charlestown,  1818-;j9  ;  .Vlford  I'rofes.sor 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosojiliy  in  Harvard 
College,  1839-53;  and  president,  1853-00,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  each  position.  lie  i.ssued 
I'wentij-Jive  Sermons,  Boston,  1801  ;  Memoir  of 
Hon.  Daniel  A/i/ileton  While,  1803;  Memoir  of 
Josiah  Qtiinc;/,  1807;  and  edite<l  Stewart's  .i4c7iVe 
and  yioral  I'owers,  1849,  and  Ileid's  Intellectual 
Poirers,  1850.  See  the  posthumous  volume  of 
his  sermons, —  Reason,  Faith,  ami  Duly,  Sermon.i 
prtarhcd  rliif /ly  in  Ih:  College  Chapel,  1870. 

WALL,  William,  D.D.,  English  divine  ;  b.  1040; 
d.  at  .Shoreham,  17'J8,  where  he  had  been  vicar 
since  1070.  He  is  famous  by  reason  of  his  ///>- 
lory  of  Infant  Baptism,  London,  1705,  2  vols.  ; 
3d  cd.,  1720.  In  1711  John  Gale,  a  learned  Bap- 
tist minister,  issued  his  Rijleclions  on  Mr.  Wall's 
Ifislory :  to  it  Wall  replied  in  his  Definre  of 
the  History,  1720.  'I'lie  three  are  now  coinmonly 
printed  together;  best  ed.  bv  Henrv  Cotton, 
Oxfor.l.  1.S30.  4  vols.  :   n.w  ed.,lS02.  2Vol8. 

WALLAFRID  STRABO.     .Sir  Stkako. 

WALLER,  Edmund,  b.  at  Col.shill.  Hertford- 
shir.',  .March  3,  li;u5;  d.  at  Bearonslield,  Oct.  21, 
1087;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  in 
i'arliament  much  of  the  time  from  1025  to  his 


death;  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war,  and 
banished  for  some  years ;  wrote  in  honor  of  Crom- 
well, 1054,  and  of"  Charles  II.,  1000;  published 
volumes,  1045,  1CC4,  etc.  His  Works  in  Verse 
and  Prose  have  been  often  reprinted,  an<l  much 
admired.  His  few  Divine  Poems  have  enough 
life,  or  semblance  of  life,  to  justify  mention 
here.  F.  M.  bird. 

WALLIN,  Benjamin,  b.  in  London,  1711  ;  and 
d.  th.P'  IVb.  19,  17S2.  In  1741  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  a  Baptist  pastorate  at  Maze  Pond, 
which  he  hold  till  death.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  .sernioiis.  Memoirs  of  a  Gentleman, 
1774,  and  a  hundred  and  three  Evangelical  Hymns 
and  Songs,  1750.  Three  of  these  were  altered 
by  Toplady  in  1770,  and  have  been  considerably 
used.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WALLIS,  John,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Engli.sh  divine 
and  malheniatician;  b.  at  A.'hford,  Kent,  Xov.  23, 
1010 ;  d.  at  O.xford,  Oct.  28,  170  J.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  a  time  fel- 
low of  Queen's  College.  He  took  holy  orders, 
1040;  in  1044  was  secretary  to  the  Westminster 
.Assembly,  and  pastor  in  London.  In  1048  he 
became  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxford; 
D.I).,  1054;  keejier  of  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
1058;  was  confirmed  in  his  offices,  and  made  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains  at  the  Restoration ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Koyal  Society,  1002.  Besides  mathe- 
matical works  which  prove  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  day,  he  pub- 
lished A  brief  and  ea.-:y  ezplajialion  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  presented  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Weslminsler  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by 
Ihem  approved,  London,  8th  ed.,  1002;  The  doctrine 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  briejty  explained  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  1090  (followed  by  seven  other  letters 
on  the  same  subject,  these  were  republished  bv 
'1'.  Flintoff,  1840);  A  defence  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  Oxford,  1G92 ;  Theoloi/'ical  Discourses, 
London,  1092 ;  Sermons,  1791.  The  la.st  volume 
contains  a  memoir  bv  De  Coetlogon. 

WALLOON  CHURCH.    S  e  Holland,  p.  1004. 

WALPURCIS,  or  WALPURGA,  St.,  a  sister  of 
St.  Wiinnel.ul.i  :in(l  St.  Willibald  ;  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  went  to  (ierniany  at  the  instance 
of  Boniface.  She  worked  as  a  missionary  in  Thu- 
ringia,  and  K'came  afterwards  abbess  of  Heiden- 
heim  in  the  diocese  of  Eichstadt.  She  died  in 
770  or  778.  Her  arrival  in  Germany  is  commemo- 
rated on  Aug.  4  ;  her  death,  on  Feb.  '25;  and  her 
canonization,  on  May  1.  Her  legend  is  rather 
meagre,  but  so  much  the  richer  are  the  traditions. 
See  Art.  .Sand.,  Feb.  25.  On  Walpurgis  Night, 
May  1,  the  witehes  met. 

WALSH,  Thomas,  Methodi.st,  b.  at  Ballylin, 
near  Limerick,  Ireland,  1730;  d.  in  Dublin,  .\iiril 
n,  1759.  Brought  up  in  the  Koman-Catholic  faith, 
he  renounced  that  creed,  and  joined  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  his  eii;liU'enlli  year,  and  two 
years  later  commenced  itinerating  as  a  Ab^thodist 
preacher.  He  met  with  great  success,  but  also 
I>er.seciition  from  Honian  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike.  In  1753  he  came  to  London  on  Wes- 
ley's call,  and  there  In'gan  to  study  Hebrew  and 
(irei'k  so  diligently  that  he  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Wesley,  who  pronounced  him  the 
best  Hible  student  he  knew.  But  he  succumlwd 
to  his  incesHant  toils,  anil  tiled  at  an  early  age. 
See  his  Life,  by  Morgan,  London,  1702,  New  York, 
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1843,  republished  by  T.  Jackson,  Early  Methodist 
Preachers,  vol.  iii. 

WALTER  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  prior  of  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  ^'ictor,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor;  d.  1180.  He  left  a  work,  of  which 
large  extracts  have  been  printed  in  Bul.kus: 
Hisl.  Unic.  Paris.,  T.  ii.  pp.  200,  402,  502,  and  029, 
and  which  is  generally  named,  after  the  words 
with  which  it  begins.  Contra  nuatuor  lahyrinthos 
(Abelard,  Petrus  Lombardus,  retms  Pictavinus, 
and  Gilbertus  Porretanus).  The  work  is  a  violent 
but  often  .striking  criticism  of  the  prevailing  scho- 
lasticism, based  on  the  just  observation,  that  dia- 
lectics can  decide  only  about  formal  truth  (the 
correct  transition  from  premises  to  conclusion), 
but  not  about  material  truth,  the  correctness  of 
the  premises.  The  author,  however,  is  far  from 
the  lofty  mysticistn  of  his  teacher.  When  the 
question  arises,  How  the  correct  premises  are  to  be 
found,  he  at  once  sinks  down  into  abject  slavery 
to  the  reigning  church.  He  is  often  mistaken 
for  Walter  of  Mauritania,  who  taught  rhetoric  in 
Paris,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Laon  in  1155, 
d.  in  1174,  and  wrote  against  Abelard's  concep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity.  C.  scnMinT. 

WALTHER  VONDER  VOGELWEIDE. 
Among  the  great  German  poets  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  who  created  the  first 
classic  period  of  German  literature,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  takes  the  highest  rank  as  a  lyric 
poet.  Not  only  has  he  become  immortal  by  his 
songs  of  love  and  spring,  whicli  have  almost  no 
equal  in  German  literature,  but  by  the  power  of 
his  verses  he  has  also  a  great  political  signifi- 
cance ;  and  the  strength  of  his  language  against 
Pope  and  Chiu'ch  makes  him  even  a  forerunner 
of  the  Reformation. 

We  do  not  know  when  and  where  he  was  born: 
although  his  birth  falls  not  long  before  1170,  as 
his  death  can  hardly  have  occun'ed  long  after  1230. 
The  principal  events  of  his  life  we  must  trace  from 
his  poems.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  him  at  the  court  of  Austria,  the  scene  of 
a  bright,  joyful  life,  and  the  home  of  poets  and 
minstrels  of  all  kinds ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  his  beautiful  "minnesongs"  were  pro- 
duced at  this  time.  But  very  soon,  with  the  rise 
of  political  troubles  in  Germany,  we  find  him  pas- 
sionately engaged  in  politics,  taking  the  part  of 
the  different  emperors  who  followed  each  other 
at  short  inten-als.  An<l  now  it  is  that  he  becomes 
the  creator  of  that  political  poetry  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  clear  ej'e  detected  the  real  source 
of  the  whole  political  misery  of  Germany  in  the 
destructive  influence  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  he 
uses  all  the  power  of  his  art  and  satire  against  the 
Pope  and  his  priests,  "  turning  thousands  from 
their  duty  to  Rome,"  as  a  contemporary,  Thoma- 
sin,  says  in  his  Welsche  Gast.  The  language  of 
these  verses  may  justly  be  compared  to  Luther's 
early  writings.  Here  is  one  of  these  poems  in 
prose,  translated  by  Bayard  Taylor :  — 

"  Ye  bishops  and  ye  noble  priests,  you  are  misled. 
See  how  the  Pi>i>e  entangles  you  in  the  Devil's  net! 
If  you  say  to  ine  that  ho  has  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
then  tell  rae  why  he  banishes  St.  Peter's  teaching 
from  the  Bible.  By  onr  baptism  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
that  God's  sacraments  should  be  bouglit  or  sold.  But 
now  let  him  read  that  in  his  black  book,  which  the 
devil  gave  him,  and  take  his  tune  from  Hell's  pipe! 


Ye  cardinals,  ye  roof  your  choirs  well;  but  our  old 
holy  altar  stands  exposed  to  evil  weather." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Walther  joined  the  cru- 
sade of  Frederick  II.  in  1228,  and  that  he  died 
shortly  afterward  in  Wiirzburg. 

Walther  belonged  to  the  poorer  of  German 
noblemen,  as  his  title,  htr,  shows  his  gentle  birth ; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  better  class  of  minstrels, 
who  went  from  castle  to  castle  singing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  some  musical  instrument.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and 
it  is  touching  to  hear  his  joy  when  finally  pre- 
sented with  an  estate  by  Frederick  II.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  true  and  great  poet  which  Walther 
has  left  to  us  in  his  songs.  Love,  nature,  religion, 
and  politics  are  his  principal  themes;  and  here 
he  shows  a  purity,  depth,  and  richness  of  feeling, 
which  are  equal  only  to  his  independent  character. 
Although  firm  in  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 
convictions,  he  belongs  to  the  few  men  of  real 
religious  tolerance  in  the  middle  age.  In  this 
respect  resembling  the  great  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  he  may  be  called  a  prophet  of  the  modern 
spirit  as  well  as  a  true  representative  of  his  age. 

The  best  of  the  numerous  editions  of  Walther's 
poems  is  that  of  K.  Lachmanx,  Berlin,  1827,  and 
often  since :  a  more  popular  one  is  that  of  Pfeifer, 
in  his  German  Classics:  of  Middle  Ayes,  translated 
into  modern  German  by  Simrock.  [W.  Grimm's 
theory,  that  Walther  is  also  the  author  of  the 
didactic  poem  Frldank's  Bescheidenheil,  adopted  by 
W.  Wackernagel,  has  been  abandoned.  Cf.  Wil- 
MAXXs:  Leben  Watthers  v.  d.  Vogelweide,  Bonn,  1883; 
KoLDE :  Walthers  v.  d.  Vogelweide  in  seiner  Stel- 
lung  zu  Kaiserlum  u.  Hierarchic,  Giitersloh,  1877, 
pp.  35.]         AV.   %y.\CKERNAGEL  (Dr.  J.  GOEBEL). 

WALTON,  Brian,  D.D.,  b.  at  Seymour,  York- 
shire. 1000:  d.  in  London,  Nov.  29,  1601.  He 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  1623  ;  was 
curate  and  also  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  in  1626 
rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  London,  to  which 
was  joined  in  1636  the  rectorship  of  Sandon, 
Essex,  at  which  time  he  was  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  ;  in  1639  he  was  made 
D.D.  (his  thesis  was,  the  Pope  not  infallible  judge 
in  matters  of  faith) ;  in  1641  he  was  dispossessed 
of  both  rectories ;  was  persecuted  for  his  loyalty, 
fled  to  Oxford,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  the 
great  Polyglot,  by  which  he  immortalized  himself. 
After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  (1646),  he  went  to 
London  with  the  materials  he  had  collected,  and 
in  1652  published  his  prospectus  to  the  Polyglot. 
Subscriptions  were  placed  at  ten  pounds  a  set; 
the  sLx  volumes  appeared  1654-57.  (For  particu- 
lars, see  Polyglot  Bibles.)  As  a  help  to  the 
student  of  his  Polyglot,  he  published,  London, 
1655,  Inlroductio  ad  Lect.  Orient.,  republished, 
Deventer,  1655  and  1658.  Owen  thought  the 
Polyglot,  especially  the  Prolegomena,  contained 
things  injurious  to  Christianity.  To  him  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  his  Consideralor  Considered, 
London,  1660.  Walton's  Polyglot  is  the  first  book 
in  England  published  by  subscription.  AValton 
was  at  the  Restoration  made  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  on  Dec.  2,  1000,  was  consecrated,  in  West- 
minster .Vbbev,  bishop  of  Chester.  See  his  Life 
by  Todd,  London,  1821,  2  vols.  The  second  vol- 
ume is  a  reprint  of  the  Considerator  Considered. 

WANDELBERT,  St.,  b.  in  813 :  d.  in  870.  He 
entered  early  the  monastery  of  Priim,  near  Ech- 
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ternach,  in  the  Eifel  Mountains,  and  was  after- 
wards made  director  of  the  cloistral  school,  which 
he  brought  to  a  verj-  flourishing  condition.  He 
also  develo{)ed  a  great  literarj'  activity ;  but  only 
two  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  —  Vila  et 
Miracula  S.  GoarU,  fiist  printed  at  Mayence,  1489, 
then  by  Sarius  and  Mabillon,  in  Act.  ^'<lnc^,  July 
6 ;  and  Martyrologium,  written  in  verse,  on  the 
basis  of  the  martyrologies  of  Jerome,  Beda,  and 
Florus,  and  print''!  first  among  the  works  of  Beda 
in  1536,  then  by  I)"Achery,  in  his  Spic.  vet. 
Script..  \. 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  See 
AViLi>i:uNKSs  OK   nil:   Waxdeiuni;. 

WANDERING  JEW.     See  Jkw.  Wandering. 

WAR.  Tliough  war  most  certainly  is  an  evil, 
it  may  be  considered  from  various  points  of  view. 
Lookiiii;  solely  at  the  suffering  and  loss  it  entails, 
the  temptations  it  offers,  the  pa.s.sions  it  awakens, 
and  the  habits  it  engenders,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  some  Christian  parties,  such  as  the  Quakers, 
the  Meiinonites,  etc.,  should  feel  themselves  justi- 
fied in  absolutely  condemning  it.  The  view  is. 
nevertheless,  one-sided  ;  and  the  ajiplication  of 
Jesus'  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount  (Matt. 
V.  .39),  as  a  l>il)lical  support  of  it,  is  false.  It  is 
all  very  well  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there 
shall  be  no  war,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  salvation  points  directly  to  the 
abolition  of  war:  but  the  future  cannot  be  antici- 
pated, and  the  tribulations  of  the  jncsent  a  Chris- 
tian has  to  bear  with  patience  (Rom.  .\ii.  12).  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  (juite  another 
view  of  war  when  Moses  said  that  "  the  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war"  (K.\od.  xv.  3) ;  and  David  with  full 
confidence  recommends  his  war  concerns  to  the 
Lord  (Ps.  ix.,  xviii.,  Ix.,  etc.).  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  that  view  should  be  considered  valid 
only  under  the  old  disjjensation.  The  New  Testa- 
ment nowhere  rejects  war  unconditionally.  John 
the  Baptist  does  not  demand  of  the  soldiers  (Luke 
iii.  11),  nor  Jesus  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum 
(Matt.  viii.  5),  nor  Peter  of  Cornelius  (.Vets  x.), 
that  they  shall  abandon  their  profession.  .Since 
God  has  given  the  sword  to  the  powers  to  punish 
any  one  that  does  evil  (Kom.  xiii. ;  1  Pet.  ii.), 
there  is  a  right  of  war;  for  it  is  as  much  a  duty 
to  defend  the  State  against  external  a,s  against 
internal  aggressors.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  Lutlier,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  Ob 
Kriefjsleule  anch  in  .leliyem  .StanJe  sein  kiinnen,  de- 
fines war  for  the  sake  of  war  as  sin,  but  war  for 
the  sake  of  defence,  as  duty. 

The  first  Christians  abhorred  war,  partly  on 
account  of  a  niisinteniretation  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  Peter.  "  For  all  thev  tliat  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword"  (.Malt.  xxvi.  52), 
partly  bi-caii.se  military  service  brought  them  in 
contact  with  many  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  State 
in  general  seemed  to  them  an  expression  of  the 

fod!e.9si)e8s  of  the  world  and  its  lioslililv  to  Christ, 
n  this  spirit  Tertullian  Ir.'iiled  the  snhjeel  (Ih: 
itlol.,10;  l>c  cnrimn  mililis,  11).  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  reigning  a\eisioii,  many  Christians 
served  in  the  Koman  army,  as  may  also  bo  seen 
from  the  writings  of  Augustine  (.l/Wdi/..  4"J;  Ail 
Sctip..  \) :  and  when,  uiuler  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  relation  l>etween  Slate  and  Church  be- 
came one  of  intimate  friendsliip  and  alliance,  the 
objections  of  the  Christians  to  war  gradually  were 
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silenced.  Augustine,  who  maintained  intimate 
personal  and  epistolary  intercourse  with  many 
distinguished  statesmen,  such  as  Marcellinus  anil 
Bonifacius,  considered  war  a  social  benefit,  and 
militarv  service  an  employment  of  a  talent  agreea- 
ble to  God  (Ep.  207  ad  Bom/.,  and  Ep.  138  ad 
Marc).  In  liis  Liook  against  Faustus  (lib  22.  cap. 
74)  he  exclaims,  Quiil  culpatur  in  betlof  ("What 
is  there  bad  in  war?")  Later  on,  when  it  be- 
came the  great  task  of  the  Church  to  convert  the 
Germanic  tribes,  she  w  as  compelled  to  take  the  very 
code  of  war  in  hand :  and  she  did  so,  mitigating 
its  horrors  and  cruelties  by  the  "truce  of  God,"  the 
sanctity  of  sacred  ]ilace.s,  etc.  Finally  she  became 
herself  an  instigator  of  war:  from  her  issued  that 
enthusiasm  which  sent  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Nor  is  the  attitude  which  Luther  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  Peasants'  War  and  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  different  in  principle. from  that 
which  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  originally  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  church  the  clergy  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  participate  in  war.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  w;is  not  rare  to  find  great  gen- 
erals among  the  bishops;  such  as  Christian  of 
Mayence,  Absalon  of  Hocskilde,  and  others.  In 
modern  times  the  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
State,  anil  has  given  occasion  to  some  elaborate 
re.searches.  .See  the  "  Ethics,"  of  Ilarle.ss,  Ilothe, 
Marteiisen,  and  others.  KAKL  liVHGEU. 

WAR,  Hebrew  Methods  in.     See  Akmy. 

WARBURTON,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Gloucesti-r ;  oiii' of  the  most  learned  and  prolific 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  Dec.  24,  1698 ;  d. 
at  Gloucester,  June  7.  1779.  His  father  was  an 
attorney,  and  educated  him  for  the  law,  which  he 
practi-sed  from  1719  to  1723 ;  but  theology  had 
always  been  his  passion,  and  therefore  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  1723,  and  priest,  1726.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire.  1726  to 
1728,  thence  he  pa.ssed  to  Brant-Broughtoii,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  there  remained  until  1746.  In  the 
retirement  of  country  life  he  prosecuted  his  stud- 
ies with  great  diligence,  and  wrote  tho.se  works 
which  have  peri>etuated  his  memory.  The  first 
of  these  was  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
Stale,  or  the  necessity  and  ef/uiti/  of  an  established 
reliijion  ami  a  test  law  <teinon.ilraled ,  from  the  essence 
and  end  of  civil  society  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  1736,  in  w  Inch, 
wtiile  taking  high  ground,  as  the  title  indicates, 
he  yet  maintains  that  the  State  Church  should  tol- 
erate those  who  differed  from  it  in  doctrine  an<I 
worship.  In  quick  succession  came  his  great  work, 
and  one  of  the  great  works  in  English  theology,  — 
The  l)irine  Legation  of  Motes,  demon.^lrated  on  the 
principles  of  a  religious  deist,  from  the  omission  of 
the  doctrine  nf  a  future  stale  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  Jiwiih  di.i/>rnsalion.  Books  i.,  li.,  iii., 
ai>p»are<l  in  one  volume,  1737-3H;  l>ooks  iv.,  v., 
VI.,  ill  one  volume,  1741 ;  l>ooks  vii.,  viii.,  never  ap 
peareil ;  Inxik  ix.  wa.s  first  published  in  his  Works, 
17.HS,  loth  eil.  of  the  entire  work,  cd.  by  James 
Nichols,  1SI6,  3  vols.  The  work  rai.sed  a  storm; 
and  Warburton  publisheil  a  reply,  llnimrls  on 
.id'crrt/  occasional  rr/trclinns,  174.').  The  l)irmr  I.e- 
gtitinn  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to 
the  deistir  controversy  which  produced  it.  (Se« 
Dkis.m,   I.N'f'iDKLiTY.j     The  IX-ists  turned  tiieir 
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attacks  particularly  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and 
tried  to  make  a  case  by  alleging  tlie  absence  of  any 
express  statement  respecting  immortality.  War- 
burton  turns  the  tables  upon  them  by  construct- 
ing, out  of  the  very  absence  of  such  statements, 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
The  first  three  books  deal  with  the  necessity  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments to  civil  society  from,  (1)  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  law- 
givers and  founders  of  civil  policy,  and  (3)  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  ancient  sages  and 
philosophers.  The  fourth  book  proves  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  arts  and  empire  of  Egj'pt,  and 
that  such  high  antiquity  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  Jlosaic  history.  The  fifth  book 
explains  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and 
proves  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  in, 
nor  makes  part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In 
the  sixth  book  Warburton  examines  all  the  texts 
brought  from  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  to 
prove  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
did  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The 
ninth  liook  treats  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  general  argument  is 
briefly  this :  the  Deists  said  the  Jewi.sh  religion 
could  lay  no  claim  to  divinitj-,  because  its  sacred 
books  said  nothing  respecting  a  future  stat«  of  re- 
wards and  punishments;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
Warburton  replied,  must  it  be  divine,  since  it  did 
really  accomplish  the  puni.shment  of  wrong-doers 
without  such  a  doctrine,  and  no  other  legislation 
has  been  able  to  do  so  without  it.  In  answer  to 
the  question.  How  could  it  do  this?  he  replied. 
Because  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  was  the  theocracy  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  and  wliich  dealt  out  in  this  life  right- 
eous rewards  and  punisiiments  ujion  individual 
and  nation.  .\n  extraordinary  providence  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  people,  and  consequently 
the  sending  of  Moses  was  divinely  ordered. 

The  work  is  confessedly  limited  to  one  line  of 
argument,  is  defective  in  exegesis,  and  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  intimations  of  immortality  among 
the  later  Jews ;  yet  it  is  distinguished  by  fresh- 
ness and  vigor,  masterly  argumentation,  and  bold 
imagination.  The  excursus  are  particularly  admi- 
rable; eg.,  the  hieroglNqihs  and  picture-writing 
['■The  great  proof  of  the  discernment  of  Warbur- 
ton was  his  dim  second-sight  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries in  hieroglyphics." — Deiin  Milmnnl.  the 
mysteries,  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Job  (which 
he  calls  "  an  allegorical  poem  written  after  the 
return  from  Babylon"). 

Warburton  was  a  man  of  untiring  energ}',  wide 
information,  clear  insight,  and  lively  fancy.  He 
had  a  noble,  open,  guileless  heart  ;  yet  he  was 
capable  of  intolerance  and  unfairnes,s.  As  a  critic 
he  was  sharp,  and  often  satirical,  re.sembling  Bent- 
ley.  He  was  conqjjiratively  slow  in  receiving  pre- 
ferments and  honors,  although  he  attracted  such 
great  notice.  In  17:58  he  wa-'  made  chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  in  1740,  preacher  to  \An- 
coln'slnn;  in  1754.  chaplain  to  the  king :  in  1755, 
prel)endary  of  Durham  and  D.D. ;  in  1757,  dean 
of  Bristol ;  and,  in  1760,  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
His  writings  during  this  period  embrace  .4  Vin- 
ilication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essai/  on  ^tan,  1739,  and  a 
Commentary  upon  the  essay,  1742  (by  these  writ- 
ings he  won  Pope's  firm  friendship);  Julian,  1750 


(a  proof  of  the  numerous  jirovidential  inferences 
which  defeated  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple)  ;  Tlie  Doctrine  uf  Grace,  or  the  office  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the 
insults  of  iiifdelity  and  the  abuses  of  fanaticism, 
17C2,  2  vols,  (a  work  directed  against  the  Method- 
ists, which  did  not  advance  his  n  pntation).  His 
Works  were  edited  by  Bishop  Ilunl,  1788,  7  vols, 
(the  expense  was  borne  by  AVarburton's  widow), 
new  ed.,  1811,  12  vols.  [Supplementary  to  this 
edition  are  the  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warbur- 
Ionian,  17S9;  Letters,  Kidderminster,  1808,  2d  ed.. 
Loud.,  1809;  Selection  from  the  Unpublished  Papers 
of  ]yitrburton,  Lond.,  1841.  Bishop  Warburton's 
life  was  first  written  by  Bishop  Hurd.  1794,  en- 
larged edition  by  F.  Kilvert,  18U0,  but  best  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  1863.  Compare  the  art.  on  Warbur. 
ton,  in  Allibonk's  Diet  <f  Authors,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
2569-2.173;  and  Lkslie  Stephen's  Hist.nf  Eng. 
Thouqhi.  cha]!.  vii.].  TIIEOIkjK  CHKISTLIEB. 

WARBURTONIAN  LECTURE  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Warburton  in  1768,  by  the  gift  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  "  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  which 
relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  to 
the  apostasy  of  Papal  Rome."  The  lectures  were 
to  be  given  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  upon  three 
.Sundays  of  each  year.  See  lists  in  Dakling's 
Cyclopcedia  Bditiofjraphica,  and  BoHx's  edition  of 
Lowndes.  Of  recent  lectures  may  be  mentioned 
Stanley  Leathes's  Old-Testament  Prophecy,  its 
witness  as  a  record  nf  divine  foreknou-trdfje,  1880, 
and  Edershei.m's  Witness  of  hist,  to  Messiah,  1885. 

WARDEN  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
head  of  some  EuL;lisli  colleges,  and  also  to  the 
superior  of  the  chapter  in  some  conventual 
cluirclii's. 

WARDLAW.  Ralph,  D.D. ,  a  prominent  Scottish 
dirine:  b.  at  Dalkeith.  Dec.  22,  1779;  d.  at  Glas- 
gow, Dec.  17,  1853.  By  birth  and  education  a 
Presbyterian,  he  adopted  Congregational  views 
before"  ordination.  Educated  at  Glasgow  univer- 
sity. His  only  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Albion- 
street  Congregational  Church  (afterwards  removed 
to  George  Street),  which  he  held  for  over  fifty 
years.  Profe.ssor  of  theology  in  the  Glasgow  The- 
ological .-Vcademy  from  1811  for  some  forty  years. 
.K  good  scholar,  polished  gentleman,  and  devout 
Christian  ;  an  expository  preacher,  keen  in  logic, 
courteous  to  opponents,  rather  diffuse  in  style, 
an  admiralile  elocutionist;  gathered  a  large  and 
influential  congregation,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
a  leader  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  Scot- 
land. He  published  largely  ;  his  chief  works  being 
A  Selection  if  Hymns.  1803,  with  supplement.  1817 
(twelve  of  his  own  composition  are  included, 
the.se  have  since  been  extensively  used);  Discourses 
on  the  Principal  Points  nf  the  Socinian  Controversy, 
1.^14;  Unilariauism  Incapable  of  Vindication,  1816; 
Expository  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
1821;  Dis.'iertation  on  Infant  Baptism,  1825;  Ttco 
Essays  on  the  Assurance  of  Faith  and  on  the  Extent 
of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon,  1830;  The 
Sabbath,  1832;  Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity 
tried  by  the  Word  of  God,  1832 ;  Christian  Ethics, 
1833;  Congrerjational  Independency,  1848;  Essay 
on  the  Miracles.  1852 ;  and  many  occasional  dis- 
courses.    Dr.  AVardlaw  was  a  ix)werful  speaker 
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OH  the  platform,  and  took  jiart  in  many  public 
movements,  especially  in  the  antislavery  contro- 
versy and  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  1846.  His  Si/slein  of  Theoloi/i/,  1850-57, 
3  vols.,  and  Lectures  ufpon  Proverbs  (1801,  3  vols.), 
Romans  (1801,  3  vols.),  Zechariah  (1862),  and 
James  (1802),  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
and  a  Memoir  by   Rev.  W.  L.   Alexander,  U.U. 

(1>.')0).  F.  11.  M.\ULIXO. 

WARE,  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass., 
.\pril  1,  1701;  d.  at  Cambridge,  July  12,  1845. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1785  ; 
and  from  Oct.  24,  1787,  until  1805,  wa,^  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Hingham,  Mass. ;  was  HoUis 
Profe.ssor  of  divinity  in  Har\-ard  College,  1805- 
16,  and  then  in  the  divinity  school,  wliich  was 
that  year  organized,  until,  in  1840,  loss  of  sight 
■conii)elled  his  resignation.  "  His  election  to  the 
Hollis  Professorship  was  the  occasion  of  a  memo- 
rable controversy.  Dr.  Tappan,  his  predecessor, 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  Trinitarian  and  a 
moderate  Calvinist;  out  Mr.  Ware  was  understood 
to  be  a  decided  Arminian  and  a  L'nitarian.  Vigor- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  nomination, 
when  submitted  to  the  overseers,  from  being  con- 
firmed ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
three  to  twenty-three.  The  '  orthodo.x  '  clergy 
generally  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  result ; 
and  Dr.  [Eliphalet]  Pearson,  who  had  been  both 
a  profe.ssor  and  a  felluw  in  tlie  college,  next  year 
resigned  both  these  offices,  giving  as  a  reason  tliat 
the  university  was  the  subject  of  sucli  radical  and 
constitutional  mahidies  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of 
rendering  any  es.sential  service  to  the  interests  of 
religion  oy  continuing  his  relation  to  it.  Dr. 
[Jedediah]  Morse  also  puVjlished  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled True  Reasons  on  which  the  Election  of  a  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  was  opposed  at  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lnitarian  controversy,  which 
was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  for  many  years, 
until  at  length  the  lines  between  the  two  parties 
were  distinctly  drawn  "  (Sprague).  Ware  took 
no  part  in  this  controversy  until  1820,  when  lie 
wrote  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calcinists,  occa- 
sioned by  Dr.  Leonard  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitari- 
ans. This  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Woods.  Dr.  Ware  also  published  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Foundation,  Kiidences,  and  Truths  if  lleli- 
giou,  Cambridge,  1842,  2  vols.  See  Si-iiaguk  : 
Annals  nf  the  American  I'ulpit,  viii.  109  sqij. 

WARE,  Henry,  jun.,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ilingham, 
Mass.,  April  21,  17!M  ;  ami  gradnat.'d  at  Harvard, 
1812;  ancl  d.  at  Franiingliani,  Mass.,  .Sept.  22, 
1843.  He  was  pa-stor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Bo.ston,  1817-30;  and  Parkman  Profe.s.sor  of  pul- 
pit eloquence  in  the  divinity  scIkhjI  at  Cambridge, 
1830-12.  He  edited  the'Christian  Disciple,  the 
first  Unitarian  organ,  and  published  /finis  on 
Extemporaneous  I'reachin;/  (1824),  On  the  Forma- 
lion  of  the  Christian  Character  (1831),  and  various 
memoirs,  sermons,  and  poems.  Four  vobinies  of 
selections  from  his  writings  were  is-sued  by  Dr. 
C.  Robbins,  1840-47,  and  a  memoir  by  his  brother, 
1845,  2  vols.  His  hymns,  written  at  internals 
from  \^\7  on,  poBsess  ilecided  merit,  and  have 
been  wi.lilv  used.  K.  M.  Hli:|). 

WARHAM,  Arihbi.shop  of  Canti'rbury ;  b.  at 
Okeley,  Ham]>shire,  alwut  ll.'iO;  d.  atSt.  Ste- 
phen's, near  Canterbury,  Aug.  "23,  1532.     Ho  was 


elected  fellow  of  Xew  College,  Oxford,  1475;  stud- 
ied particularly  canon  and  civil  law ;  was  made 
1..L.D.  1488,  but  entered  the  church,  and  left  the 
university;  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  to 
.some  living  in  the  church,  but  does  not  api>ear  to 
have  discharged  its  duties,  for  he  became  advocate 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  moderator  (principal) 
of  the  Civil  Law  School  in  St.  Edmund's  parish, 
Oxford.  Having  attrated  the  notice  of  Henry 
VH.,  his  ability  and  learning  were  called  upon  in 
honorable  service.  He  was  sent,  with  Sir  E.  Poyn- 
ings,  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  effect  the 
delivery  of  the  pretender,  Perkin  AVarbeck  (1493), 
and  a  few  years  after  sat  on  the  case  as  commis- 
sioner. He  was  successively  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(1494),  Keeper  of  the  CreatSeal  (Aug.  11,  l.')02), 
Lord-Chancellor  (Jan.  1,  1503),  bishop  of  Lon- 
don (1503),  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(March  9,  1.504),  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  (1508).  With  the  accession  of  Henry 
Vni.  (1509),  he  suffered  no  loss  of  position ;  but 
the  growth  of  Wolsey  in  royal  favor  was  bitter 
to  him,  and  he  finally  resigned  the  Great  Seal  to 
Wolsey,  Dec.  22,  1515.  He  was  offered  it  again 
after  Wolsey's  fall,  but  declined,  pleading  his  age 
and  other  reasons. 

^Varham  was  behind  his  age.  He  had  learning, 
and  skill  in  state-craft,  dignity,  and  virtue.  He 
was,  for  his  age,  singularly  abstemious,  and,  al- 
though primate,  lived  in  all  simplicity.  He  was 
the  triend  of  Erasmus  and  Colet.  Put  he  was 
deaf  to  the  cries  for  reform,  blind  to  the  corrn]>- 
tions  of  the  church.  He  headed  the  opiwnents 
to  the  Reformation.  He  considered  it  a  capital 
offence  to  introduce  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
and  to  translate  the  Uible  into  the  vernacular, — 
at  best  a  work  of  superfluity.  He  listened  to  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (Elizatieth  Barton),  but  he 
persecuted  the  "  heretics  "  without  mercy.  See 
the  numerous  works  upon  the  English  Ri'forma- 
tinn.  C.  SClliiKI.L. 

WASHBURN,  Edward  Ablel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Bo.s- 
ton, .Mass.,  April  10,  1819;  d.  in  New  York,  F.4>. 
2,  1881.  Dr.  Wa,shburn  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Churcli,  of  which, 
in  tli(;  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders,  (irandson  of  Oen.  Washburn 
of  Massachusetts,  and  .son  of  a  well-known  Boston 
merchant,  In'  pivssfd  the  early  years  of  his  life  in 
the  study  of  literature  an<l  philosophy,  and.  grndu- 
ating  from  Harvard  College  in  the  "yi'ar  l.s38,  ho 
ent<-red  the  Congregational  ministry  after  a  year's 
study  in  each  of  the  seminaries  of  Andover  and 
New  Haven.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  ho 
couhl  not  be  satisfied  with  this  communion,  and 
aftt-r  a  short  pastorate  he  entered  the  Epi.scopal 
Church,  iM'ing  ordained  to  preach  in  Boston  in 
1845.  From  this  time,  until  1851,  he  was  rector 
of  .'^t.  Paul's,  Newbury]M>rt;  and  here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wicfe  scholarship  and  learning 
by  con.stant  study.  For  two  years  after  this  time 
he  journeyed  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, India,  and  China,  ami  on  iiis  return  siic- 
ri'eded  Dr.  Coxe  as  rectorof  St.  .John's,  Hartford. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  nuirrii'd  to  Miss  Fran- 
ces H.  Lindsly,  daughter  of  Dr.  Limlsly  of  Wash, 
ington.  In  1800  he  reci-ived  the  ilegree  of  ilortoj 
of  ilivinity  from  Trinity  Colli-ge.  Two  yeai» 
lat<-r  he  accepted  the  charge  of  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
delphia, whence,  in  1805,  he  was  calleil  to  Calvary 
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Cluiich,  New  Voik,  where  for  sixteen  years  lie 
worked  witli  unceasinjj  toil,  although  coiiteudiiig, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  an  incurable 
illness.  Dr.  Washburn's  breadth  of  mind,  and 
depth  of  learning,  were  united  with  such  power 
of  eloquence,  that  he  was  for  many  yeai-s  a-  recog- 
nized leader  in  his  church.  As  a  Churchman  he 
belonged  neither  to  tlie  high  nor  low  parties,  but 
advocated  most  earnestly  the  position  of  the  new- 
school  of  15road  Churchmen.  His  literary  works 
were  mainly  formed  of  scattered  articles ;  such  as 
the  essays  read  before  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Xew  York,  1873,  on 
Reason  and  Failh,  and  before  the  Conference  in 
Basel,  1879,  on  Socialism;  essays  published  about 
the  same  time,  in  different  reviews,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  his  review  on  the  Conflict  between 
I'uligion  and  Science;  and  contributions  to  Dr. 
.Schaff's  edition  of  Lauge's  Commentaries.  He 
took,  also,  an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  being  one  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  arti- 
cles and  poems,  his  busy  life  permitted  him  to 
publish  but  one  volume,  The  Social  Law  of  God 
(1875),  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  quicklj'  passed  through  five  editions. 
After  his  death  another  volume  of  selected  ser- 
mons was  published  in  1882;  and  a  third  volume 
of  sermons  and  lectures  were  in  1883  collected 
and  published  by  the  clerical  club  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  Dr.  Washburn  was  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  man.  The  power  and  influence  he 
possessed  in  and  outside  of  his  own  church  were 
due  partly  to  his  great  abilities  as  a  scholar,  — 
for  he  was  both  philosopher,  historian,  and  lin- 
guist, —  and  partly  to  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher ; 
but  much  of  this  came  also  from  his  character. 
A  close  reasoner,  and  an  able  defender  of  his  own 
views,  he  was  at  the  same  time  as  honest,  and 
free  from  bigoti-y,  as  he  was  strong  and  intrepid. 
His  abhorrence  of  cant,  his  warmth  of  heart,  and 
his  purity  of  soul,  made  him  one  not  only  to  be 
admired,  but  also  one  to  be  loved  and  cultivated 
as  a  friend.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  philo- 
sophical questions,  but  he  made  them  subser- 
vient to  his  practical  work  and  the  vital  problems 
of  Church  and  State.  E.  W.  HOrKIXS. 

WATCH-NIGHT,  The,  is  kept  by  Methodists  at 
the  eve  of  the  year;  the  time  until  midnight  being 
spent  in  devotional  exercises.  The  custom  of 
holding  night-meetings  during  the  week  started 
among  them  in  Bristol,  Eng. ;  but  Wesley  brought 
it  into  general  use.  At  first  they  were  frequent, 
but  now  are  restricted  to  one  evening  of  the  year. 

WATER,  Holy.     See  Holy  W.\teu. 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY.     See  ,Ik.4.lousy. 

WATERLAND,  Daniel,  D.D.,  b.  at  Wasely,  Lin- 
colnshire, Kiig.,  Feb.  11,  1083;  d.  in  London, 
Dec.  L'.i,  1740.  lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College  (1704),  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  George  I.  (1714),  vicar  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  (1730).  He 
is  renowned  as  the  bold  defender  of  the  church 
doctrine  against  the  Arians  and  Socinians  of  his 
time.  His  two  great  controversies  were  with 
Samuel  Clarke  (the  philosopher)  and  Daniel 
Whitby.  The  former  produced  liis  three  vol- 
umes,—  A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Dicinilij  (1719), 
A  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (1723), 
-1  Further  Defence  of  Christ's  Divinity  (1725).    He 


maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
necessarily,  by  its  mysteriousness,  beyond  reason, 
and  that  the  Scripture  citations  should  be  under- 
stood in  their  plain  sense.  He  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  Clarke's  famous  u  priori  proof  for  the 
bein^  of  God,  and  defended  the  Athanasian  Creed 
in  his  Critical  History  of  the  creed,  1724.  He 
wrote,  also,  A  Jieview  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist as  laid  down  in  Scripture  anil  Antiquity  (1737), 
against  Hoadly's  Zwinglian,  and  Johnson's  and 
Brett's  Romanizing,  views.  Wateriaiid  always 
wrote  without  bitterness  or  heat,  and  therefore 
was  a  model  controversialist.  His  H'w/s  appeared 
in  a  complete  edition,  Oxfoi'd,  1823-28,  new  ed., 
1843,  6  vols.,  prefaced  by  a  Life  by  Bishop  Van 
]Mildert.  theodor  cnillSTUEB. 

WATSON,  Richard,  Bi-shop  of  Llandaff,  both 
chemist  and  theologian  ;  b.  at  Heversham,  West- 
moreland, August,  1737  ;  d.  at  Calgarth  Park, 
Westmoreland,  July  4,  1816.  He  was  successively 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Oct.  1, 
1760;  professor  of  chemistry,  Nov.  19, 1764  (when, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  had  never  read 
a  syllable  on  the  subject,  or  seen  a  single  experi- 
ment ;  he  made,  how  ever,  by  hard  work,  a  well- 
uiformed  and  excellent  teacher)  ;  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  Nov.  14,  1771  (in  the  seven  days  pre- 
vious he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor 
of  theology,  and  for  a  second  time  assumed  to 
teach  a  subject  he  confessedly  had  never  studied ; 
his  theology,  he  says,  was  purely  biblical,  he  cai'ed 
nothing  about  "  systems  "),  and  rector  of  Somers- 
ham,  1771 ;  prebendary  of  Ely,  1774 ;  archdea- 
con of  Ely,  and  rector  of  Northwold  in  Norfolk, 
1780;  bishop  of  Llandaff,  July  26,  1782.  He 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had  promi- 
nently figured  for  many  years,  in  1789,  and,  re- 
taining his  bishopric,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  rather 
versatile  than  deep,  yet  deserves  mention  foi'  his 
two  apologetic  writings  in  the  form  of  letters. 
Apology  for  Christianity  (1776),  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  and  Apoloyy  for  the  Bible  (1796), 
addressed  to  Thomas  Paine  ;  and  for  his  very 
valuable  Collection  of  Theoloyical  Tracts,  1785, 
6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1791.  See  list  in  Darling.  See 
his  autobiography.  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Rich- 
ard Watson,  published  by  his  son,  1817,  2  vols., 
2ded.,  1818. 

WATSON,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
!Methodists ;  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society ;  b.  at  Barton-upon-Humber,  Lincoln- 
shire, Feb.  22,  1781 ;  d.  in  Loudon,  Jan.  8, 1833. 
He  received  no  schooling  after  his  fourteenth 
year,  but  at  fifteen  commenced  to  preach  as  a 
Methodist  itinerant.  Accused  unjustly  of  Ariau- 
ism,  he  joined  the  Methodist  New  Connection, 
1801,  but  in  1812  was  received  back  mto  the  Wes- 
leyan body,  and  the  next  year  zealously  labored 
in  the  organization  of  their  missionary  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  secretaries  from  1816  to  1830. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  and  lived  to  see  the  preparation  for 
the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. He  was  a  man  of  restless  activity,  versa- 
tility, conscientiousness,  and  practical  skill.  He 
represents  the  more  thoughtful  and  moderate 
form  of  Methodism,  and  by  his  works  won  and 
has  maintained  an  honored  place  among  English 
theologians.     His  writings  embrace  A  Defence  of 
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the  Wesleyan  Melhodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies, 
1817  (a  work  which  did  much  to  reveal  the  misery 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  lead  to  its  alo- 
lition)  ;  Conversatiuns/ur  the  i'dunii.  ISiiO  (a  i;ood 
help  for  young  people  reading  the  liiMe);  /.ij'i  nf 
John  Wesley,  l>i-il  (written  by  refiuest  of  confer- 
ence ;  Itriefer  and  more  popular  than  the  volumi- 
nous biography  by  Moore ;  characterized  by  its 
respectful  treatment  of  the  Established  Church); 
Bihiical  anil  Thtoioijical  iJiiiionnri/.  Ks:52,  loth  ed., 
1850,  reprinted,  Xew  York,  1*^53,  Nashville,  1857, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  T.  ().  Summers  (for  the 
most  p.art,  a  compilation);  and,  chiefly,  Theological 
Institutes,  or  a  Vieic  of  the  Evidences,  Doctrines, 
Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Christianiti/,  182;}-24, 
:j  vols.,  8th  ed.,  18.ji),  4  vols,  (a  popular  rather  than 
strictly  scientific  presentation  of  theologj'  and  eth- 
ics, resting  upon  the  .Vrniinian  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  particularly  useful  for  students  .and 
young  ministers,  who,  as  Watson  himself  did, 
are  preparing  themselves  for  their  profession 
["  though  not  the  legal,  it  has  lieen  the  moral 
and  scientific  standard  of  Methodism  "])  ;  Ser- 
mons ami  Slelrhes  if  Sermons,  ls:}4,  3  vols.,  re- 
printed, X.Y.,  1845.  Watson's  Lifr  was  written  by 
Key.  Thomas  Jackson,  in  the  fir.^t  volume  of  the 
collected  edition  of  his  Il'orAji,  lS.'34-.37,  13  vols., 
7th  ed.,  1S.57-O.S.  [.\n  Analysis  of  the  Institutes 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  McC'lintock  in  181t?,  bound 
with  new  edition  of  the  work  (X.Y.,  1850,  2  vols.), 
and  revised  by  .lames  .\.  B;istow,  published  .sepa- 
rately. London.  1^71!].      THEODOR  CIIRISTI.IEU. 

WATSON,  Thomas,  eminent  nonconformist 
divine;  d.  in  Kssex  about  1680.  lie  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  rector 
of  .St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  1646;  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1062  ;  preached  at  Crosby 
Hall  in  1672,  but  retired  after  a  few  years.  He 
was  an  admired  preacher;  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, Ileacen  taken  hy  Storm  (often  reprinted),  was 
honored  by  the  conversion  of  Col.  (iardiner  (cf. 
Doddridge,  Life  of  Col.  Gardiner).  He  published 
Three  Treatises,  — (\)  The  Christians  Charter,  (2) 
The  Art  of  Divine  Contentment,  (.'))  .4  Discourse 
of  Meditation,  London,  6th  ed.,  166(1;  A  Hod y  of 
Practical  Divinity,  consistiny  if  176  .'Sermons  on  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  1602,  last  ed.,  New  York, 
1871.  His  Select  Works,  in  which  the  above  and 
other  sermons  are  contained,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, l'^21,  and  in  Xew  York,  18.")5. 

WATT.  Joachim  von.     See  Vadian. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  the  best-known  of  all  English 
hymn-writers;  b.  at  .Southampton,  .luly  17,  1674; 
d.  at  .Vbney  I'ark,  Xov.  25,  1748.  The  son  of  a 
zealous  nonconformist  boarding-school  nia.ster,  he 
was  educated  in  the  little  di.ssenliiig  academy  at 
Xewinglon,  near  London;  studieil  theology;  and 
in  1608  was  chosen  a.S8istant  minist4Mto  the  Inde- 
tx.'ndent  congregation  (Dr.  Chauncy's)  of  Mark 
Lane,  LoMilon ;  in  1702  became  pastor,  ami  held 
the  ])osition  nominally  until  his  death,  although 
in  1712  he  was  comi»'lled  by  ill  health  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  the  latter  year  he  wa-s 
invite<l  by  .Sir  Thomas  Abney  to  spend  a  week 
at  .\biiey  Park,  near  London,  but  remained  for 
thiily-six  years  the  honored  and  beloveil  guest. 
He  never  m.arricd.  In  height,  he  was  little  more 
than  five  feet. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  showed  poetical  talent; 
but  his  first  volume  (Ilorcc  Lyrica)  did  not  apjiear 


until  1706.  It  was  a  promise  rather  than  a  per- 
formance of  excellence.  In  the  next  year  came 
his  Hymns  and  Sjiintual  Sonys.  His  hymns  oix?ned 
a  new  path  :  they  were  w  ithout  precedent  or  rival. 
By  tlieni  he  has  won  the  epithet  "the  inventor  of 
English  hymns"  (Montgomery.  Chri.itian  Psalmist, 
p.  XX.).  Previously  only  psalms  had  been  sung 
in  public  worshiji ;  he  introduced  hymns.  There 
is  now  not  a  hymn-book  i>ublished  in  any  denomi- 
nation which  does  not  contain  some  of  his ;  and 
although  in  some  respects  excelled  by  other  hym- 
nists,  he  has  been  equalled  bv  none  in  depth  of 
feeling,  or  in  warmth,  strength,  and  simplicity  of 
expression.  Yet  his  hymns  are  by  no  means  fault- 
les.s.  Ofttimes  they  are  defective  "in  form  and  con- 
tents, prosaic,  and  carelessly  rhymed,  or  not  at  all. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  faults  were 
not  so  offensive  to  his  day  as  to  ours,  [and  also 
that  "  ix)etical  license  "  allows  many  imperfect 
rhymes].  Next  came  The  Psalms  of  David  Imi- 
tated in  the  Lanyuage  of  the  Neir  Testament,  1719. 
Watts  considered  this  liis  most  impoilant  work, 
and  indeed  it  effected  the  reformation  of  English 
psalmody.  One  noticeable  feature  of  his  psalms 
is  their  evangelical  character.  The  title  exactly 
describes  the  work.  He  never  hesitates  to  read 
into  the  Hebrew  psalms  their  Xew-Testanient 
exegesis.  He  substitutes  everywhere  gospel  for 
law  Does  the  Psalmist  spe.ak  of  sacrifices  of 
bullocks  and  oxen,  he  introduces  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  does  the  Psalmist  speak  of  fear,  he  of 
faith  and  love.  But  this  peculiarity  was  no  fault 
to  his  audience.  With  astonishing  rapidity  his 
psalms  were  taken  up;  and  now  thev  are  well-nigh 
universally  used,  and  have  had  a  blessed  effect  in 
deepening  spirituality,  and  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  1720  appeared  his  excellent 
Divine  and  Moral  Soni/sfor  the  I'se  of  Children, — 
a  book  of  such  a  nolile.  genuine,  childlike  sim- 
plicity, that  it  renuiins  the  favorite  of  its  kind 
among  English  youth,  and  has  yearly  a  large 
sale. 

But  Watts  was  more  than  a  hymn-writer.  He 
wrote  uixm  logic,  astronomy,  geography,  English 
grammar,  pedagogics,  and  ethics,  llis  Loyic,  or 
the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  although  now  su]ierseded, 
was  used  in  the  .icademies  of  Dis.senters  and  in 
the  universities  of  tJie  Established  Church.  His 
Improvement  of  the  Mind.  Philosophical  Essays 
(clear  proof  that  metaphysical  speculation  was 
not  his  forte)  ;  First  Principles  of  Geoqraphy  and 
Astronomy,  and  his  very  characteristic  Relii/uia; 
Juvendes,  or  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 
I'erse.  —  have  been  widely  useful  In  1728hepulv 
lished  his  Discourse  on  Instruction  hy  Catechism, 
with  two  Catevliisms,  and  the  .{ssemhly's  Catechism 
explained.  \\'atts  wius  considered  one  of  the  best 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  published  tliri-e  vol- 
umes of  ili.scour.ses.  1721,  1723,  1727.  The  charge 
of  Arianism  brnught  against  him  is  apparently 
unfounded.  He  has  a  monument  in  the  reme- 
ti'ry  of  Abney  I'ark,  where  he  lies  buried,  and 
also  in  Wr'slminster  ,M>l>ey  [a  statue  at  South- 
ampton (1861 ),  and  a  memorial  hall  there  (1875)]. 
His  H'or/x  were  published  in  I.ond..  IMO,  Ovols., 
and  1812,  0  vols.  Sine  [nildilir>nal]  Srnnims  np- 
jx-ared  in  Oxford,  1^12.  His  Life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Samcki.  Joii.NsoN,  Hev.  Thomas  Mii.nkii, 
KniiKHV   SofTiiF.Y,  Itev.  Sami'ki.  Pai.mkk.  and 

Dr.  (Illino.VS.  TllKODOK  CHKlHTI.IKn. 
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WAUCH,  Beverly,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  tlie  Method- 
ist-Kpiscopal  Church ;  b.  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
Oct.  25,  1789;  d.  iu  Baltimore,  Feb.  9,  1858. 
After  a  business  career  of  a  few  years  in  1809,  he 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  iu  1836 
was  constituted  a  bishop. 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  b.  in  New  York,  March 
11,  1790;  d.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  Sept.  30,  1865; 
■was  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland ;  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1813 ;  studied  medicine,  and 
began  practice ;  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1816 ;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1810  and  1817;  was 
tutor  in  Union  College,  1817-21 ;  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  1821-20;  made  profess- 
or in  Union  College  in  1826 ;  president  of  Brown 
University',  1827-55;  received  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1827,  and  from  Harvard  College 
in  1829,  and  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hai-vard 
College  in  1852. 

He  is  most  widely  remembered  as  a  college 
officer.  With  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  with  his  own 
instructors,  —  Xott  of  Union,  and  Stuart  of  Ando- 
ver,—  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
century-  And  his  influence  as  an  educator  went 
beyond  his  own  lecture-room.  The  text-books 
which  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes 
soon  came  into  general  use.  In  the  re-organiza- 
tion, brought  about  by  him,  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  Brown  University,  he  did  much  to  re- 
form the  general  system  of  college  education.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  Providence,  through- 
out the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  for  many 
years  presiding  over  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
its  deliberations.  He  did  much  to  secure  the 
founding  of  free  public  libraries.  Through  many 
published  reports  and  addresses,  and  by  extended 
treatises,  he  aroused  and  directed  the  educational 
spirit  in  the  country  at  large. 

Eminent  as  an  educator.  Dr.  Wayland  stands 
hardly  less  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  Some 
of  his  discourses,  as,  for  example,  his  sermon  on 
The  Mural  Diytiity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise, 
are  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
pulpit.  His  Unicersity  Sermons  and  other  volumes 
of  discourses  have  been  widely  read.  His  Bible- 
chvss  in  the  university  became  widely  known;  and 
his  preaching  was  not  merely  faithful  official  ex- 
hortation, it  was  the  outburst  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  was  his  constant 
custom  to  talk  individually  with  his  students  re- 
gaiding  their  spiritual  state,  and  to  pray  with 
them  singly.  In  1857-58,  having  retired  from  the 
college  presidency,  he  acted  for  more  than  a  year 
as  paator  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, not  only  preaching  each  Sunday,  but  going, 
in  pastoral  visiting,  from  house  to  house  to  every 
family  in  the  congregation,  urging  his  hearers  in 
person  to  become  followers  of  Christ.  He  often 
preached  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  other 
public  institutions.  In  all  his  course  of  public 
service  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest  and 
effective  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

His  union  of  great  mental  power  with  strong 
common  sense  made  him  a  wise  counsellor  and 
trusted  guide.  In  the  religious  enterprises,  both 
of  his  own  ecclesiastical  connection  and  of  united 


Christian  bodies,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  an  ad- 
viser and  leader.  As  a  citizen,  also,  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  public  affaire,  and  was  continu- 
ally called  on  to  serve  the  State  in  matters  which 
combined  civil  and  moral  interests,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, public  charities  and  prison-discipline.  He 
was  in  the  broadest  sense  a  man ;  and  all  tliat 
pertained  to  human  interests  commanded  his 
thoughts  and  efforts. 

Lit.  —  .-1  Memoir  of'  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Dr. 
Wayland,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1868),  by  his  sons 
Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  L. 
Wayland,  D.D.,  gives  a  list  of  his  published 
writings,  including  Discourses:  (1832),  Elements  of 
Moral  Science  (1835),  the  same  abridged  (1836),  the 
same  revised  (1805),  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
also  abridged  (1837),  Limits  of  Human  liesponsi- 
bility  (1838),  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate 
System  in  the  United  Stales  (1842),  Domestic  Slarery, 
A  Discussion  with  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  D.D.  (1845), 
University  Sermons  (1850),  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Rev.  A.  Judson,  D.D.  (1853),  Elements 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1854),  The  Principles 
and  Practices  of  the  Baptist  Churches  (1856),  Ser- 
mons to  the  Churches  (1858),  Salvation  by  Christ,  a 
republication  of  University  Sermons  (1858),  Let- 
ters on  the  Ministry  {1S6S),  Memoir  of  the  Chris- 
tian Labors  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1864),  also  many 
introductions  and  notes  to  various  works,  articles 
in  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  with  .separate 
discourses,  sermons,  addresses,  orations,  repoi-ts, 
tracts,  etc.  NORMax  FOX. 

WAZO,  Bishop  of  Liege ;  b.  about  974 ;  d.  July 
8,  lu48.  It  was  as  a  driver  he  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege ;  and,  as  he 
showed  aptness  to  learn,  he  was  placed  in  the 
cathedi'al  school.  In  due  time  he  became  teacher 
in  the  school,  dean  of  the  cliapter,  provo.st,  and 
in  lo41  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Liege;  and  after 
some  difficulties  he  was  confirmed  by  Henry  HI 
He  proved  a  worthy  bishop  in  even"  resj>ect ;  and 
though  he  is  of  no  great  importance,  either  in  his- 
tory or  in  theology,  his  Life,  written  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  by  Anselnms,  in  his  Oesta  episco- 
porum  Leodieusium,  has  a  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  social  state  of  affairs  in  those 
times.  See  Albrecht  Vogel,  iu  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog's  Real-Encykiopadie. 

WEEK  (i'.l^E',  pi.  D-i'Otf' and  nil'OE' ;  tjSdopif, 
seplimana).  The  CJreeks  and  Romans  fii-st  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  seven-day  week  through 
Christianity  and  the  scattered  Jews.  [The  Ro- 
mans adopted  it  after  the  reign  of  Theodosins.] 
The  expression  iiidoix'k  is  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  rather  auSSarov  (e.g.,  Luke  x\-iii. 
12)  or  oai3f3aTa  (e.g..  Matt,  xxviii.  1),  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  it,  as,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
r\in3E'  is  parallel  with  ni;*na  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  15; 
Deut.  xvi.  9).  But  fia,  devripu,  etc.,  aaj3)3uTui',  the 
special  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  were  not 
used  by  the  Jews.  The  age  of  this  hebdomadal 
division  among  the  Jews  depends  upon  the  di.s- 
puted  date  of  the  sabbath.  (See  S.\un.\TH.)  But, 
since  the  lunar  month  divides  itself  naturally  into 
four  periods  of  seven  days  each,  this  division  must 
have  been  very  old.  It  is  found  among  all  Shem- 
ites.  For  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  "week" 
in  Daniel,  see  Daxiki,.  [See  art.  "Week"  iu 
S.M1TH :  Diet,  of  the  Bible.        S.  Nagelsbach. 
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WEGSCHEIDER,  Julius  August  Ludwig,  the 
represeiilativi-  of  rationalistic  theology;  li.  at  Kuli- 
heliii-eii,  Bniiiswick,  St-pt.  17,  ITTlVil-  at  Halle, 
Jan.  27,  1>>49.  He  studied  theolo^^y  at  Helin- 
stadt,  and  was  from  1795  to  l^Uo  tutor  in  a  mer- 
chant's family  in  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
El/iices  stoicorum  recentiorum  Jumlwnenta  cum  prin- 
cipis  elhicis  a  Kantio  proposilis  comjxtrala,  1797,  and 
L'elier  die  von  iler  neueslen  Philosop/iie  r/ej'orilerte 
Trtnnung  der  Moral  eon  der  Reliyion,  1801.  After  I 
settling  at  Gottingen  as  repelent  in  the  university,  | 
he  published  in  1806  his  Einleituntj  in  da.i  Erange- ' 
Hum  Johanui.1,  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Kintelu  in  He.sse.  But 
in  1810  the  university  of  Rintein  was  closed,  and  ' 
he  was  removed,  as  professor  of  theolog)',  to  Halle. 
There  he  published  in  1815  his  principal  work 
(/iisliluliuries  lheolor/ic(e  ilogmalica),  which,  in  the 
department  of  sv-'^teniatic  theology,  is  the  true 
representative  of  rationalism.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  university  of  Halle  en- 
tered uix)n  a  career  of  great  prosperity ;  and  Weg- 
scheider,  as  its  most  celebrated  professor,  often 
gathered  more  than  three  hundred  .students  to  his 
lectures.  But  early  in  1830  he  and  his  friend 
Gesenius  were  summoned  before  a  committee  of 
investigation,  and  even  threatened  with  deposi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  open  rationalism  of  their 
teaching.  The  outbreak,  however,  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  made  the  king  of  Prussia  unwilling 
to  employ  rigorous  measures  of  any  kind.  Weg- 
scheider  remained  in  office;  but  his  influence  was 
completely  lost,  and  the  theological  leadership 
passed  to  I'llmann,  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Miiller. 
The  scientific  worth  of  tiie  lusliliiliouis  is  very 
small.  Jt  has  no  originality.  All  its  principal 
ideas  were  borrowed  from  Henke's  Lineameutn, 
and  Amnion's  Summa .  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  ideas  are  combined  is  always  sui)erficial, 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  See  W.  Stkiger  : 
Krilik  tie.i  llfil!<iii<ilisnnis  in  Wcr/svheider'.i  Dotjiiiatik, 
1830;  and  II.\SK:  Aniiriihr,  1837.        THOLUCK. 

WEIOEL,  Valentin,  b.  at  Hayn  in  -Misnia,  1533; 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg  from  1551  to 
1507 ;  and  was  in  the  latter  year  appoinU'd  pas- 
tor of  Z.schoppau  in  Saxony,  wherehe  died  June 
10,  1588.  He  ajipears  to  fiave  been  a  precursor 
of  Bohme,  and,  on  a  ba.sis  of  mysticism,  a  decided 
adversary  of  the  .schohusticism  in  which  the  Refor- 
mation ended.  Frightened  by  the  terrorism  of 
the  reigning  orthodoxy,  he  published  nothing ; 
and  probably  very  few  of  his  parishioners  noticed 
his  heterodoxies:  but  privately  he  elaborated  his 
system ;  and  after  his  death  his  canlnr,  Weikert, 
began  to  promulgate  his  ideas  in  public.  Weikert 
was  depo.sed,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 
But  a  circle  of  adhereiit.s  had  been  formed,  and 
by  them  the  writings  of  Weigel  were  published  at 
llalleand  .Magdeburg  in  1012.  The  my.sticism  of 
AVeigel  is  strongly  pantheistic,  but  in  his  system 
of  pantheism  the  fiuman  {K'rsonality  plays  a  promi- 
nent part.  Man  he  repn'seiits,  not  only  as  a  micro- 
cosmos,  but  as  a  microtheos;  that  is,  as  the  point 
of  passage  through  which  the  world,  having  ema- 
nated from  (!od,  again  returns  to  him.  Thus  man, 
by  studying  himself,  may  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, both  about  (iod  and  about  the  world,  —  a 
view  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  reigning  ortho- 
doxy, which  made  the  salvation  of  ninn  absolutely 
dependent  ui>oii  objective  means  of  grace.      Se« 


HiLLKiKi;:  I'lita  il  srrijild  M.  I'altiiliiii  U'.li/ilii, 
Wittenberg.  1721.  11.  .scilMlliT. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AMONG  THE 
HEBREWS.  Measuuks.  — The  ancient  Hebrews 
em]iloyed  four  kinds  of  measures, —  measures  of 
length,  measures  of  capacity,  measures  of  dis- 
tance, and  square  measures. 

I.  Measures  (if  Lenijth.  —  The.se  are  chiefly  taken 
from  some  natural  standard,  such  as  tlie  various 
portions  of  fore-arm  and  hand.  Measuring-instru- 
ments were  the  measuriny-reed,  "  k'ne  hammid- 
dah,"  also  called  "shebet  "  (Kzek.  xl.  3,  5,  xlii.  16 ; 
Jer.  X.  16,  li.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2),  and  the  measuriny- 
line,  "kav,"  "pethil  pishtim,"  al.so  "  hhebel  mid- 
dah"  (2  Kings  xxi.  13;  Ezek.  xl.  3,  xlvii.  3; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Amos  vii.  17,  Zech.  ii.  2).  The 
unit  of  the  measures  of  length  was  the  am/uah,  or 
cubit,  the  length  of  which  was  probably  made 
according  to  a  certain  standard  :  we  can  infer  this 
from  the  prohibition  contained  in  Lev.  xix.  3.5 
.sq.  According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29,  the  Levites 
.seemed  to  have  had  the  oversight  of  measure 
and  weight ;  and  that  such  a  control  was  neces- 
sary we  see  from  Dent.  xxv.  14  sq. ;  Amos  viii.  5; 
Mic.  vi.  11 ;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xvi.  11,  xx.  10.  23  Frac- 
tions of  the  cubit  were,  (a)  zcrclh,  or  span  [prop- 
erly, a  .spreading  of  the  fingers]  (Exod.  xxviii.  16, 
xxxix.  9;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  [Isa.  xl.  12];  Ezek.  xliii. 
1.3) ;  (b)  tephach,  or  hand-breadth  (1  Kings  vii.  26 ; 
2  Chron.  iv.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  5),  also  called  lophach 
(Kxod.  xxv.  25,  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xl.  5,  4.3,  xliii. 
13)  ;  (c)  ctslia,  or  finger-breadth,  only  mentioned 
in  .Jer.  Hi.  21.  The  plurality  of  the  cubit  was 
the  haneh.  or  reed  (Ezek.  xl.  !>-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16- 
19).  Summing  up  the  relation  of  each  of  these 
measures  to  one  another,  we  get  tlie  following 
table :  — 

1  rcfd  =  6  cuhlu  =  12  gpane  =  36  palms  =  144  flngcra 
or 

1    ••         =    2      "       =     6      ■'       =     24       '• 
or 

1      ••      =    3      "       =12      " 
or 

1      ••       =      4       " 

n.  Measures  of  Distance.  —  The  smallest  is  (a) 
Isa'ad,  or  pace  (only  2  .Sam.  vi.  13).  (b)  Kiliralh 
ha-arels  [rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  "a 
little  way,"  or  "a  little  piece  of  ground"]  (Gen. 
xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7  ;  2  Kings  v.  19).  The  measure 
is  uncertain  :  the  Septuagint  renders  it  "  hippo- 
drome," and  in  the  Syriac  it  is  rendered  "para- 
sang."  If  the  latter"  be  true,  then  it  would  be 
thirty  stadia,  or  three-fourths  to  three-fifths  of  a 
geograiihioal  mile,  (c)  Derek  yi>ni,  or  vmhalak 
iji'mi,  a  day's  journey  ((ien.  xxx.  36,  xxxi.  23; 
Exod.  iii.  LS  v.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31.  xxxiii.  8; 
Deut.  i.  2:  1  Kings  xix.  4;  2  Kings  iii.  9;  Jon. 
iii.  3;  1  .Mace.  v.  24,  28,  vii.  45;  Tob.  vi.  1; 
Luke  ii.  44).  .\  specifically  .lewish  mea.-'ure  of 
distance  w.-us  the  sabbath-wav,  concerning  whicii 
minute  enactments  are  laid  down  in  the  Talmud 
(Treati.se,  .Sabbath  and  Erubin). 

III.  Of  Si/uore  Mrasuris  only  Isnnril,  or  acre,  is 
mentioned  (1  .'^am.  xiv.  14;  Isa.  v.  lo). 

IV.  Medfurrs  of  Ctipacili/.  —  At  a  very  early 
I>eriotl  there  exi»t<*d  measures  for  liquids,  and  dry 
measures.  (A)  Lit/uid  ^tetlsllrrs.  (a)  llal/i,  ua 
measured  =  X  cor  (1  Kings  vii.  20,  3.S;  2  Chron. 
ii.  10;  Ex.  vii.  22;  Isa.  v.  lo).  (b)  Iliu  -\  bath 
nCxod.  xxx.  34;  Ezek.  xlv.  24,  xlvi.  .').  ■*,  11). 
Fractions  thereof,  liku  ^,  ),  },  of  a  hin,  are  men- 
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tioned  (Exod.  xxis.  4o;  Lev.  xxiii.  13:  Kuiii.  xv. 
4,  [5,  6,  7,  !».  10],  xxviii.  5,  [7.  14];  Ezek.  iv.  11, 
[14]).  (c)  Log  -  j^  hin,  ^  b.ith  (Lev.  xiv.  10, 
12,  15,  21,  24),  originally  signifying  a  "basin." 
(B)  Dry  Measures,  (a)  Lelhech  —  ^  homer,  occurs 
only  in  Hos.  iii.  2.  (b)  Ephah  =  ^  homer,  of 
frequent  occuiTence  in  the  Bible  (Exod.  xvi.  36; 
Lev.  V.  11.  vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  Ruth  ii.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17;  Ezek. 
xlv.  11,  13,  14,  xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14)  :  it  is  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  (c)  Seah  =  ^  ephah,  denot- 
ing "measure"  (Gen.  xviii.  0;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18; 
2  Kings  vii.  1,  16).  The  seah  was  otherwise 
termed  shalish,  as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah 
(Isa.  xl.  12;  Ps.  Ixxx.  5).  (d)  Issaron,  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  (Exod.  xvi.  36;  in  the  Author- 
ized Version,  "tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii. 
13;  Xum.  xv.  4).  The  older  name  seems  to  have 
been  omer  (Exod.  xvi.  16-36).  (e)  Cab,  i.e.,  hol- 
low or  concave,  mentioned  only  2  Kings  vi.  25. 
Both  the  liquid  and  dry  measures  had  one  large 
measure  in  common,  the  cor  (1  Kings  iv.  22, 
V.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ez.  vii.  22;  Ezek. 
xlv.  14),  also  called  homer,  meaning  "  heap  "  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16 ;  Num.  xl.  32 ;  Isa.  v.  10 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  13), 
and  equal  to  10  bath.  The  "homer"  was  used 
only  as  dry  measure.  For  the  liquid  measures 
•we  thus  get :  — 

1  cor  =  10  bath  =  60  hin  =  720  log 
or 

1    ■•     =    6   "    =    72   " 

1    "     =    12    " 

For  the  dry  measures  :  — 

1  homer  =  10  ephah  =  30  seah  =  100  omer  =  180  cab 
or 

1      •■      =    3    "     =    10     "     =    18    " 

1    "     =      si   "     =      6    " 
"'  1     "     =      Ii" 

Weights.  —  At  a  very  early  period  the  He- 
brews seem  to  have  used  scales  for  determin- 
ing the  weight  of  things,  e.siiecially  of  precious 
metals.  The  weights  generally  consisted  of  stones. 
There  were  five  standard  of  weights,  —  bela.rjerah, 
shekel,  maneh,  and  kikkar.  The  highest  was  (a) 
the  kikkar,  or  talent,  literally  "a  circle,"  hence 
any  round  object,  and  thus  a  circular  piece  of 
money.  It  was  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  14)  and  of 
silver  (2  Kings  v.  22).  (b)  Maneh,  the  Greek 
mlna,  or  mna,  strictly  a  portion,  i.e.,  a  subdivision 
of  the  "  talent "  =;  jVj  kikkar.  (c)  Shekel,  projv 
erly  a  weight,  the  usual  unit  of  estimation  ajv 
plied  to  coins  and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of 
two  kinds,  —  the  sacred  (Lev.  v.  15)  and  the  roval 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  (d)  Beka,  strictly  a  cleft' or 
fraction  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ;  and  (e)  gerah,  properly 
a  kernel  or  bean,  like  our  "  grain  "  (Ezek.  xlv.  12 ; 
Exod.  XXX.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47). 
For  the  weights  we  thus  get:  — 
1  kikkar  =  60  maneh  =  3,000  shekel  =  6,000  beka  =  60,000  gerab 


Lit.  —  BoECKH  :  Metrologische  Unlersuchungen 
iiber  Geirichle,  Miinzfiisf^e  tinrl  ^fasse  des  Alterlhums, 
Berlin,  1S38;  Berthf.av  ;  Zur  Oeschichle  der 
Israelilen,  2.  Abh.  I.  Oewichle  u.  .^fassc  der  Ilcbriier, 
Gottingen,    1S42  ;    Thenius  :    Die  althebrdischen 


Liingen-  und  Hohlinasse,  in  Studien  u.  Krilik.,  1S16, 
1,2;  Br.^xdis:  MUnz-,  Mass- und  Gewichttcesen  in 
Vorderasien,  Berlin,  1864;  Hultsch.  Griechische 
u.  Romische  Metrologie,  Berlin,  1862;  Oppert: 
L'Etalon  des  me'sures  assyriennes,  Paris,  1875,  and 
Expe'dilion  en  Mesopo.,  i.  ii. ;  Lepsius  :  Die  babyl.- 
assyr.  Liingenmasse  nach  der  Tafel  von  Senkereh.  in 
Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Academie  der  Wi.isen- 
schaften,  1877;  Fex.ver  v.  Fexxerbekg:  Unler- 
suchungen iiber  die  Liingen-,  Feld-  und  Wegmasse  des 
Allerlhums,  Berlin,  1859:  QuEiPO;  Essay  sur  les 
sysl'emes  mc'lriques  et  mone'laires  des  anciens  peuples, 
Paris,  1859,  3  vols.  ;  Herzfeld  :  Metrologische 
Voruntersuchungen  zu  einer  Geschichte  des  israelils. 
Handels,  2  parts,  1863,  1865,  and  Handelsgeschichte 
der  Juden  des  Allerlhums,  Braunschweig,  1879, 
pp.  171  sq. ;  ZuCKF.RMAXX  :  Das  jiidische  .l/ns.?- 
.N-^.'fem,  Breslau,  1867;  [Muller:  i'eber  die  heiligen 
Masse  der  Hebrder  und  Hellenen,  Freiburg,  1859] ; 
the  arts.  "  Elle,"  "  Gelt,"  "  Gewicht,"  "  Masse," 
etc.,  in  Riehm's  Handworterbiich  des  bibl.  Aller- 
lhums :  the  same  arts,  in  Wixer  .  Real-  Wiirlerbuch 
[and  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyclopddie'] ;  the 
sections  in  the  archaeologies  of  De  Wette,  Jahii, 
Saal.schutz.  Keil ;  [HrssEv:  Essay  on  Ihe  Ancient 
Weights,  etc..  Oxford,  1836.]  Older  works  are 
contained  in  L'golixi's  Thesaurus,  v.  xxviii.  [.See 
Smith  :  Did.  Bible,  art.  "  Weights."]     LEYRER. 

WEIR,  Duncan  Harkness,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  L'niversity  of  Glasgow, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Old-Testament 
Company  of  the  Revisers  of  the  .Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible;  b.  at  Greenock  in  1822; 
d.  at  Glasgow,  Nov.  24,  1876.  He  attained  much 
distinction  at  college,  but  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  biblical  scholars  by  his  contributions  to 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Glasgow-  chair  in  1850,  and  in 
that  position  assisted  very  materially  to  raise  in 
Scotland  the  too  long  neglected  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  as  well  as  of  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures,  to  its  true  place  in  theological  science. 
A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was,  above  all,  a  sym- 
pathetic and  stimulating  teacher.  To  cjuote  the 
language  of  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  funeral- 
sermon  delivered  in  the  university  after  his  death, 
"  His  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language  in  all 
its  phases,  his  rational  analysis  and  explanation 
even  of  its  most  jieculiar  and  apparently  abnormal 
phenomena,  his  delicate  perception  of  its  niceties, 
his  .sympatlietic  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  He- 
brew poetry  and  Hebrew  prophecy,  gave  to  his 
prelections  an  interest  and  charm  which  were 
enhanced  by  the  transparent  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness of  his  char.acter."  Another  colleague, 
who  had  been  his  friend  from  his  earliest  years, 
thus  described  in  a  local  periodical  his  personal 
character :  "  The  grave  has  seldom  closed  over  one 
whose  life  was  more  pure  and  blameless,  more 
uniformly  regulated  by  high  principle  and  mo- 
tive, and  more  incapable  of  an  unworthy  or 
ignoble  action.  A  somewhat  reserved  manner 
gave,  perhaps,  to  strangers,  in  their  intercourse 
with  him,  the  impression  of  coldness  and  austerity; 
but  tho.se  who  were  honored  by  his  friend.ship 
know  well  .  .  .  how  their  re.*pect  and  admiration 
for  the  memory  of  the  great  scholar,  the  acute 
thinker,  the  sagacious  counsellor,  are  blended  with 
the  deeper  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  true  and 
tender-hearted  friend." 
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Dr.  Weir  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
and  unhappily  left  behind  him  no  adequate  re- 
sults, at  least  in  a  permanent  form,  of  tlie  great 
learning  and  ability  by  which,  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  so  eminently 
distinguished.  His  chief  literary  works  are  occa- 
sional contributions  to  Kitto's  Journal,  already 
mentioned,  to  the  Imperial  Bible  Dictionanj,  and  to 
The  AcaiUmij.  Professor  Cheyne,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  book  on  Isaiah,  expresses  his  obligations 
to  suggestions  of  Dr.  Weir  privately  communi- 
cated to  him.  His  non-productiveness  in  the  waj- 
of  authorship  wa.s  partly  due  to  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  duties  of  his  chair,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  looking  forward,  as 
lie  might  rea.sonably  do  at  his  age,  to  a  time  of 
greater  leisure,  when  the  inunense  store  of  mate- 
rials on  Old-Testament  criticism  which  he  had 
accumulated,  might  be  reduced  to  shape,  and  given 
to  tlif  j.ulilic.  WILLI.VM   LEE. 

WEISS,  Charles,  b.  at  Strassburg,  Dec.  10. 
ISlli;  d.  at  Vanve.s,  1881.  He  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte;  and  both  his 
L'Enpagne  depuis  le  rigne  de  Philipjie  If.  jufiiti'ii 
ravtneinenl  des  Bourbons  (Paris,  1844,  2  vols.)  and 
his  Hiftuirc  des  re/uyie's  prolestanls  de  France  (Paris, 
1853,  2  vols.)  were  crowned  by  the  .\cademy.  In 
1.864  he  became  insane,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  asylum  at  Vanves,  near  Paris. 

WEISS,  Pantaleon,  generally  known  under  the 
name  Candidus;  b.  at  Tp.s,  in  Lower  Austria, 
Oct.  7.  1.31(1;  d.  at  Zweibnicken.  Veh.  3,  1008. 
He  stuilii'd  at  Wittenberg  from  1057  to  1504;  an<l 
was  in  1505  appointed  rector  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Zweibruoki-n,  and,  later  on,  pa.stor  and  super- 
intenilent  of  that  city.  Though  he  had  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship 
of  Melanchthon,  he  was  by  the  strict  Lutherans 
suspected  uf  iiicliiiiiig  towards  Calvinism  ;  and  he 
bi'cainc,  iiicleed,  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  principality  of  Zweibnicken  from  the  Luther- 
an to  the  Keforraed  faith.  .\t  a  theological  dispu- 
tation at  Bergzabern,  July,  1.578,  he  for  the  first 
time  divulged  his  Calvinist  views  of  the  person- 
ality of  Christ,  which  he  further  developed  in 
his  Dialogus  de  unione  personali  duarum  in  Ctirislo 
per.ionarum,  Geneva,  1583.  He  was  immediately 
met  by  strong  opposition :  but  the  duke  took  his 
side;  and  in  July,  1.58(1,  the  court-iireacher,  Heil- 
brunner,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lutlierans,  was 
banishi'd  from  the  country.  In  15)i0  Candidus 
pulilislwd  anonyniouslv  his  Klarer  Bi  richt  mm  lici- 
til// II  Abrndiiiiilil,  which,  point  for  point,  follows 
the  I{efi)rmi!d  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  .Supper;  and 
in  15.S8  the  Ueformed  faith  wa.s  otncially  estab- 
lished in  the  country  by  the  introiluction  of  the 
Catechism  of  Zweibnicken,  which  was  drawn  up 
ill  close  imitation  of  the  Catechism  of  Ibidi'lberg. 
.Some  resistiince  was  ofTereil  by  tin-  inhabitants, 
but  no  .serious  disturbances  took  place,  .\mong 
the  other  writings  of  Candidus  is  a  great  niimlicr 
of  poems  in  I^atin  (Flrr/lir  precaliimxim,  E/iii/rnm- 
malorum  sarronnn,  libri  xii  ,  etc.),  but  none  in 
CJernian.  .See  I'.  Buttkiis  :  I'aulaleon  Citndidm, 
Zweibnifkeii.  l'<05.  .1.   SCIIXKIUKIt. 

WEISSE,  Christian  Hermann,  b.  at  Leipzig, 
-Aug.  1(1,  isol  ;  ,1.  there  .S<.pt.  10,  1808.  He  wiuh 
firot'essor  of  philo.sophy  in  the  university  of  liis 
ustive  city,  and  wrote  "on  mythology  and  (esthet- 


ics, but  exercised  also  considerable  influence  on 
the  development  of  Prot'-stant  theology  by  his 
J'liilosophi.iclie  Doi/malik;  185.5-G2,  3  vols,  (an  at- 
tempt at  combining  the  theism  of  Christianity 
with  the  Hegelian  Pantheism),  and  by  his  Die 
eranijelische  (jescliictile  (1838),  2  vols.,  against 
Strauss,  Reden  iiber  die  Zulunji  der  evangelischen 
Kirclie  (1849),  and  Die  Evanyelienfrage  in  i/irem 
geqenwiirtiijen  Stadium  (1856). 

WELLS,  Edward,  D.D.,  b.  alx)ut  1005;  d.  at 
Cottesbuch,  Leicestershire,  August,  1727.  He 
was  graduated  at  Christ's  College,  Oxford ;  was 
rector  of  Bletchley,  Buckinghamshire,  and  of 
Cottesbuch,  1717.  He  edited  the  works  of  Xeiio- 
phon,  Oxford,  1703,  5  vols. ;  also  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  as  part  of  his  useful  work,  An  Help 
for  the  more  Easi/  and  ( '/ear  Understanding  of  the 
Hnhj  Scriptures,  1709-28,  21  parts,  which  embraced 
a  revised  English  translation,  paraphia.se,  and 
notes;  and  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  similar  style, 
on  the  ba.sis  of  the  LX.\.,  1710. 

WELSH  (The)  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  known  in  the  I'liited  Statis  as  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 

Wai.es.  Hislori/. — This  church  is  in  origin 
independent  of,  and  in  organization  prior  to,  Eng- 
lish Jlethodism.  Its  beginnings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  self-denying  labors  of  clergvnien  of  the 
Established  Church ;  such  as  the  Uev.  Griffith 
Jones  of  Llanddowror,  Carmartlienshire,  who  is 
justly  called  "the  morning-star  of  the  Methodist 
revival."  Installed  in  1710,  he  commeiieed  imnie- 
di.ately  a  work  of  evangelization,  and  in  1730,  to 
make  his  labors  more  effective,  established  a  sys- 
tem of  circulating  schools,  in  which  both  children 
and  adults  were  taught  to  read  the  .Scriptures. 
The  work  of  (iriffith  Jones,  and  others  in  spirit 
like  him,  was,  however,  but  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  seed.  The  Welsh  Methodist 
revival,  properly  .so  called,  began  in  1735-30, 
through  the  earnest  ministry  of  Howell  Harris, 
Daniel  Rowlands,  and  Howell  Davies;  the  former 
a  layiuan,  the  two  latter  clergymen,  Davies  being 
a  convert  and  pupil  of  (Jriffith  Jones.  The.se 
men  first  gave  \\'elsli  religious  reform  organic 
life.  Their  work  wa.s.  however,  carried  on  w-liolly 
within  the  Established  Church.  'J'liey  and  their 
followers  attemjited  the  useless  work  of  reform- 
ing that  inganization  as  it  then  was.  Had  they 
separated  from  it,  they  woiilil  as  di.sseiit<>rs  have 
been  protected,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  from  the 
savage  iiersecution  to  which  they  were  freijuenlly 
siibjicled.  So  strongly  did  tliey  cling  to  the 
Establishment,  that  it  was  only  after  seventy-six 
years  (in  1811),  that  they  cea.scd  as  a  body  from 
communing  in  the  iiarish  churches.  Their  first 
8ocietv(the  first  -Mrtliodist  society  in  Britain)  w.i.s 
organized  at  Erwocid  in  Bii'ckiiockshir<',  in  1730. 
By  the'  beginning  of  17311  thirty  societies  had 
biM'ii  organized  in  South  Wales  alone.  Their 
first  General  .As.sociation  was  held  at  Watford, 
Glamorganshire,  .Ian.  5  and  0,  1742,  two  years 
and  a  half  ]>rior  to  the  first  conference  of  English 
MetliodisUs,  convened  by  Wesley  in  London.  The 
moderator  at  the  Watford  association  was,  by 
invitation,  the  Kev.  George  WliitefieM.  who  came 
into  ]K-rsoiial  relation  with  the  movement  fii-st  in 
1739.  From  1751  to  1702  tlie  denomination  grew 
but  little,  owing  to  int<<rnal  dis.seii8ions,  occasioned 
by  differences  lietween  the  two  leaders,  —  Harris 
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ai](l  Kowlaucls.  Tliese  differences  were  not  doc- 
trinal in  tlieir  nature  ;  for  tlie  controversies  whicli 
divided  tlie  English  Methodists  never  affected 
their  Welsli  brethren,  the  latter  being  almost  to  a 
man  Calvinists.  In  1762-63  a  great  revival  welded 
the  divided  cliurch  to  an  inseparable  union.  The 
year  17S5  was  signalized  by  the  accession  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  whose  great  work 
was  the  organizing  of  the  denominational  sabbath 
schools.  These  were  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  circulating-schools  established  by  Griffith 
Jones,  and,  like  them,  included  the  adults,  as  well 
as  the  children,  of  the  congregations.  The  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  these  schools,  by  the  whole 
church,  led  to  two  important  results,  —  the  one  a 
demand  for  Welsh  Bibles  beyond  the  then  means 
of  supply,  and  as  a  consequence  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  1801,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  the  other,  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  In  fact,  the  formal 
act  of  separation  from  the  Established  Church 
was  forced  upon  the  denomination  by  its  rapid 
growth.  Communion  in  the  few  parish  churches 
having  "  Jlethodistic  "  rectors  became  impossible 
to  a  body  numbering  its  members  liy  tens  of  thou- 
.sands.  And  in  the  General  Associations  held  at 
Bala  and  at  Llandilo  Fawr  in  1811,  twenty-one 
persons  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try. This  step  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  episcopally  ordained  ministers,  but 
their  defection  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinists.  In  181.3  the  Home  .Mission 
Society  was  organized,  for  work  in  the  English 
districts  bordering  on  Wales.  In  1823  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  adopted.  In  1839  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  at  Bala,  and  in  1842 
another  at  Trevecca.  The  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions was  carried  on,  until  1840,  in  connection 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society;  but  since 
that  date  the  church  has  maintained  missions  of 
its  own  in  Khassia,  India,  in  Brittany  to  the  Bre- 
ton kinsmen  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  London  to  the 
Jews.  The  last  step  in  its  organization  was  taken 
by  the  constitution  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 
Swansea,  in  1864. 

The  church  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  and  is  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in 
Christian  work,  the  foremost  church  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. Stevens,  in  his  HUiory  of  MethoilUm, 
graphically  describes  it  as  the  soiu-ce  to  Wales  of 
that  "extraordinary  religious  progress  by  which 
the  thirty  dissenting  churches  of  1715  have  in- 
creased (1857)  to  2,300;  by  which  a  chapel  now 
dots  nearly  every  three  square  miles  of  the  coun- 
try, and  over  a  million  people,  nearly  the  whole 
Welsh  population  (seven-eighths),  are  found  at- 
tending public  worship  some  part  of  every  sab- 
bath." 

Doctrine.  —  The  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  this  church  are  in  substantial  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
The  word  "Methodist"  in  its  name  is,  therefore, 
to  be  understood  as  defining,  not  a  form  of  doc- 
trine, but  methods  of  Christian  life  and  work. 
The  Confession  is  published  in  both  English  and 
AVelsh. 

Polity.  — The  polity  of  this  church  was  from  its 
origin  practically  Presbyterian;  the  first  "socie- 
ties "  being  represented  in  the  monthly  meetings 
and   the  General  Association  by  stewards,  dea- 


cons, or  elders,  as  well  as  by  ministers  and  exhort- 
ers;  and  it  is  to  be  distinctly  noted,  that  Howell 
Harris,  a  layman,  was  for  many  years  the  moder- 
ator of  the  General  Association.  The  government 
consists  at  present  (1883)  of  twenty-five  monthly 
meetings  or  preslivteries,  two  synods,  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  l"he  points  wherein  the  polity 
differs  from  that  of  other  Presbyterian  churches 
are,  (1)  Members  are  received  and  disciplined  by 
the  particular  church  in  congi'egational  meeting; 
(2)  Elders  are  nominated  by  the  churches,  but 
cannot  be  installed  until  approved  by  the  presby- 
tery ;  (3)  Candidates  for  tne  ministry  must  be 
recounnended  to  the  presbj-tery  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected; 
(4)  Ministers  are  ordained  by  the  synods,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  presbyteries,  after  five  vears' 
trial  as  probationers;  (.5)  All  the  elders  of  a  c'hurch 
are  members  of  presbytery;  (6)  The  church-build- 
ings are  the  propertj'  of  the  denomination  as  a 
whole ;  (7)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  two 
ministers  and  two  elders  from  each  presbytery, 
and,  in  addition,  the  moderators  and  clerks  of  the 
synods,  the  treasureis  and  secretaries  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  the  previous  moderatoi-s 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  conveners  of  commit- 
tees. 

Wnmhip.  —  The  church  uses  no  Liturgy.  Its 
services  are  simple,  characterized  by  earnestness, 
and  are  conducted,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. 

United  States.  History,  etc  —  The  first  Cal- 
vinistic Methodist  in  America  was  the  Rev.  Georg& 
Whitefield.  Welsh  emigrants  of  the  Calvini.stic 
faith  began  to  enter  the  country  about  1776 ;  but 
being  few  in  number,  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  language,  they  worshipped,  for  many 
years  after  that  date,  with  the  Welsh  Independ- 
ents. Their  first  church  was  organized  at  Pen- 
y-caerau,  Remsen,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  in  the 
year  1826.  Within  a  year  or  two  after,  the  first 
presbytery  was  formed.  In  lS3s  a  denominational 
magazine,  V  Ci/faill  o'r  Hen  Wlw!  ("  The  Friend 
from  the  Old  Country"),  was  established  in  Xew- 
York  City  by  the  Rev.  William  Rowlands,  D.D.^ 
and  aided  greatly  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  denomination.  In  1845  fraternal  relations- 
were  entered  into  with  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  de- 
nomination is  strongest  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  ^linnesota ; 
and  its  synods  bear  the  names  of  these  States  ri>- 
spectively.  The  presbyteries  (l^f^2i  number  eigii- 
teen.  The  Genei'al  Assembly,  established  in  187(1^ 
meets  triennially.  In  doctrine  the  Wel.-h  Calvin- 
ists in  the  United  States  agree  with  their  brethren 
in  Britain.  In  polity  they  are,  in  some  particu- 
lars, more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  American 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Statistics.  Enijlanr!  ami  Wales  (1882). — 
Churches  (organizations).  1,170;  English  churches, 
158;  chapels  and  preaching-stations,  1,343;  pas- 
tors, 610;  preachers,  371;  elders.  4,317;  commu- 
nicants, 119,3.55  ;  children  under  care  of  the- 
church,  56,4.52 ;  Sabbath-school  members,  177,- 
585;  hearers,  274,605;  contributions,  ?819,375. 
United  States  (1882).  —  Churches,  171;  ministers, 
108;  communicants,  11,000;  children  under  care 
of  the  church,  5,700;  Sabbath-school  members,. 
13,500 ;  hearers,  20,000. 
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Lit. —  Wales.  J.  Hughes:  M'elsli  Melliodism, 
Wrexham,  1851-56,  3  vols,  (in  Welsli) ;  W.  Wil- 
liams :  Welsh  CaUinistic  MelhoiJism,  Loudon,  1S72 
(in  English)  ;  R.  Philu'  :  The  Life  />/  Jiec.  G. 
Whitejield,  Loudon,  various  editions;  The  Encydu- 
media  Caiiibreiisis,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Parry, 
D.D.,  Denbigh,  1SS2,  10  vols,  (in  Welsh).  Uuilid 
Ulale.i.  —  The  Friend  from  ihe  Old  Counlri/,  1S38- 
83,  now  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  D.D., 
Utica,  X.Y.,  40  vols.,  var.  pi.  (in  Welsh):  R.  D. 
Tiio-MAS;  The  History  oftheWilsh  in  America, 
Utica,  X.Y.,  1S72  (in  VVelsh);  W.  Rowlands: 
The  Welfh  Calfinislic  Melhodiils,  Rome,  X.Y., 
1854  (in  English).  W.  H.  ROBEUTS. 

WENDELIN,  or  WANDELIN,  a  saint  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  whose  festival  falls  on 
Oct  2U.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  seventh  century.  Educated  for  tlie 
church,  he  went  to  Germany  as  a  missionary ;  set- 
tled near  Treves,  and  labored  with  so  great  suc- 
ce.ss  that  the  monks  of  Tholey,  a  convent  situated 
near  the  Saxir,  chose  him  their  abbot.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him  with  certainty,  but  he  is 
still  devotedly  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  as  the  protector  of  the 
cattle.     See  Act.  Sunct.,  July  0,  p.  171. 

WENDELIN,  Markus  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sandha- 
gen,  near  Heidelberg,  15S4 ;  d.  at  Zerbst,  Aug.  7, 
1652.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg;  was  for 
several  years  tutor  to  the  young  princess  of  .\nhalt- 
Dessau;  and  was  in  1611  appointed  rector  of  the 
gymna-sium  of  Zerbst,  which  position  he  retained 
to  his  death.  His  education  fell  in  the  period 
immediately  after  the  contest  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed  in  the  Palatinate.  The 
Reformed  came  out  victorious ;  but  the  contest 
had  conifjelled  them  to  employ  the  higliest  degree 
of  scholastical  precision  in  the  exposition  of  their 
views:  and  in  his  theological  works —  Coiiijjeiidiitm 
chrisliame  Iheoloyia,  Hanau,  1034 ;  Chrisliame  Ihe- 
oloyice  systeina  iiiajus,  published  after  his  death, 
Cassel,  1C50,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  Hun- 
garian ;  Eiercilativnes  thcolnyiccc  cmitra  (ierliardum 
el  Dunhauerum,  and  ColUitio  ductrina  rej'onnatorum 
et  lutheranorum,  Cas.sel,  1000  —  lie  shows  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  that 
Reformed  scholasticism.  But  his  great  learning 
and  activity  outside  of  the  field  of  theologj'  kept 
his  theological  scholasticism  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion: indeed,  scholasticism  was  with  him  nothing 
more  than  a  method.  A.  KUKAKIj. 

WENDS  is  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of 
Slavic  tribes  which  in  ancient  time  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  along  the  Ilaltic  Sea, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  —  Obotrites  in 
Xleikloubnrg;  Ranes,  or  Rugians,  in  the  Island 
of  Rugen  ;  Pomeranians;  .Sorbians  in  Misnia  and 
Brandenburg,  etc.  The  name  was  derived  from 
the  old  German  icnml  ("  water  "),  that  is,  those 
who  live  by  the  water ;  but  they  called  them- 
selves Slavenes,  from  .itoico  ("word"),  that  is, 
those  who  can  sjieak  and  make  themselves  under- 
stood; while  they  called  the  Germans  njiin,  ujenietz 
(the  "  dumb,"  the  •'  miintclligible  ").  Agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  fishing,  and  piracy,  were  their  gen- 
eral occupations.  Their  religion  was  a  strongly 
marked  duali.sm,  in  which  the  evil  always  seemed 
about  to  gain  the  ascendenry.  They  worshipiied 
their  gods  in  temples  and  sacred  groves,  with 
many  superstitious  and  cruel  rites.     Their  mor- 


j  als  were  narrow,  but  not  depraved.  They  were 
temjierate,  hospitable,  iiide|>endent,  true  to  their 
friends,  though  it  was  considered  fair  to  break  a 
I  promise  given  to  an  enemy,  and  chaste,  though 
their  marriages  were  (lolygamous.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  conflicts  began  between  them  and 
their  Germanic  neighboi-s  to  the  south  and  the 
west ;  but  all  the  advanUiges  which  Charlemagne 
!  gained  over  them  were  lost  under  his  weak  suc- 
\  cessors.  More  permanent  was  the  succe.'is  of  the 
I  energetic  kings  of  the  Saxon  dynasty.  Henry  I. 
;  conquered  Biennaburg  (Brandenburg)  and  Gaua 
(probably  the  present  Jahna  in  Misnia).  two  of 
j  the  principal  seats  of  the  Wends ;  and  after  the 
j  battle  of  Lunkini,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  he 
formed  the  niargraviate  of  Misnia,  built  fortresses 
in  the  conouered  land,  planted  Saxon  colonies 
I  among  the  Wends,  and  sent  forth  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, 929.  Under  Otho  I.  the  Christianizatiou 
and  Gemianization  of  the  ^Vends  were  carried  on 
with  still  greater  energy.  He  founded  the  bish- 
oprics of  Havelberg  (940),  Brandenburg  (049), 
I  Merseburg,  and  Zeitz  (90b)  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
j  more  vigor  to  the  AVendish  mission,  he  deti-nnined 
I  to  form  all  those  bishoprics  into  an  iinlepeiulent 
arclibishopric  at  Magdeburg;  which  plan  he  also 
succeeded  in  acconijilishing  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  bishop  of  Ilalberstadt  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence.  Nevertheless,  it  cost  great 
exertions  before  Christianity  became  fully  estab- 
lished among  the  Wends.  Jlore  than  two  centu- 
ries elapsed,  filled  with  insurrections  and  bloody 
feuds.      See  the  articles  on  Gottschalk   and 

VlCELIX. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Wends  are  the  Chronicles  of 
Widukind,  Thietmar,  Adam  of  Bremen,  and  Ilel- 
inold.  See  also  Gkuuaud:  Gescliivhte  der  Slacen 
und  Wenden,  Halle,  1790;  and  Giesehkeciit: 
Weridische  Geschichten  aus  den  Juhreii.  780-1182, 
Berlin,  1S43,  :i  vols.  o.  ii.  kliitel. 

WERENFELS,  Samuel,  b.  at  Basel,  March  1, 
1057  ;  d.  there  .lune  1,  1740.  He  studied  at 
Zurich  and  Geneva  ;  visited  Holland  and  North- 
ern (jerniany ;  and  was  appointed  professor  in 
his  native  city,  first  of  rhetoric,  afterwards  of 
theology.  His  Opuscula,  published  at  Basel  in 
1718,  and  again  in  1782,  are  still  of  iutere.st,  espe- 
cially his  Dc  tuyomachiis  eruditonun  and  De  scoiio 
iiueiu  scriplurce  iuterprcs  siln  proiionere  dilnt ,  tne 
former  of  general  rhetorical,  the  latter  of  si>e- 
cial  hermeneutical  bearinjj.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
first  to  propound  tho.se  principles  of  grammatical 
and  historical  exegesis  which  afterwards  Ernesti 
l>rouglit  to  prevail,  inculcating  that  not  the  |>ossi- 
ble,  but  only  the  actual,  meaning  of  a  pa.s.sage  is 
of  any  account.  ll.\(iENH.M."H. 

WERKMEISTER,  Benedlkt  Maria  von,  b.  at 
Allgiiii  ill  I'lirv  Siuibin.  Ocl.L'J,  1745;  (1.  at  Stein- 
bach,  iii:ir  SlMllg:iii.  .July  10,  Ksj;).  H,.  entered 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  1704;  studied 
theology  at  Neresheiiii  and  Bencdictbeuien  ;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1709;  and  taught  I'hilo.suphy 
and  canon  hiw  at  various  Roman-Cat iiolic  semi- 
naries in  WurlemlK'rg,  but  was  dismissed  in  1794 
a.s  an  adherent  of  ••  .losephinism  "  (see  art.).  In 
1790,  however,  he  was  made  piustor  of  Steiiibach, 
and  later  on  he  held  various  i>ositions  of  honor  in 
the  admini.stration.  He  wrote  against  the  celi- 
bacy of  priests,  against  the  worship  of  Mary,  etc 
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His  book  in  favor  of  divorce  (i.V«e(V,  </«»■.<  itle  bei 
4len  Protestanten  ublichen  Ehestheidungen  audi  nacli 
tatholischen  Grundsiitzen  giiUiy  sind,  1804,  2d  ed., 
1810)  jiioduced  a  sfreat  sensation.  PALMER. 

WERNSDORF,"Gottlieb,  b.  at  Schonewalde, 
Feb.  2o,  1008;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  July  1,1729; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  his  native 
■city  in  1G69,  and  provost  of  the  cathedral  church, 
and  superintendent-general,  in  1710.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  prominent  representatives  of  the  old, 
strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  In  his  treatise,  De 
aiiclorllate  libroruin  symbolicorum,  he  vindicates  a 
mediate  inspiration  for  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  His  Disputaliones  academi- 
cs, of  which  a  collected  edition  appeared  in  1736, 
and  which  toiu-li  all  the  vital  questions  of  the 
time,  are  not  w  ithont  interest.  THOLL'CK. 

WERTHEIM,  The  Bible  of,  is  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  instalment  of 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  which  was 
published  at  Wertheim  in  1735  by  J.  L.  Schmidt, 
at  that  time  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  count  of 
Lijwenstein.  The  work  is  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation,  and  is  executed,  not  without 
knowledge,  but  on  the  principles  of  the  flattest 
rationalism.  Xot  only  are  the  spirit  and  true 
■character  of  the  original  work  entirely  lost,  but 
the  meaning  of  single  passages  is  often  so  curi- 
■oiisly  though  unintentionally  perverted,  that  the 
result  becomes  perfectly  ridiculous.  Xevertheless, 
"the  work  found  its  patrons,  and  was  on  the  way 
to  a  fair  success,  when  it  was  most  vehemently 
KJenounced  by  the  theologians.  An  imperial  edict 
of  Jan.  15,  1737,  ordered  the  work  to  be  seized, 
and  the  author  imprisoned.  The  end  of  the  affair 
is  not  known,  but  Schmidt  died  in  1750  as  tutor 
to  the  ducal  pages  of  \\'olfenbiittel.  The  book, 
though  confiscated,  is  not  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
in  second-hand  bookstores,  and  is  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  The  various  pamphlets  which  were 
issued  in  the  controversy  caused  by  the  w  ork  have 
been  collected  by  J.  N.  Sinuhold,  Erfurt,  1737, 
and  by  the  author  himself,  1738.        ED.  14ECSS. 

WESEL,  Johann  von,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  among  the  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation ;  b.  at  Oberwesel  in  the  beginning 
■of  the  fifteenth  century ;  d.  at  Mayence  in  1181. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  before  formal  pro- 
■ceedings  were  instituted  against  him  as  a  heretic 
in  1179,  and  at  that  time  he  was  an  old  man.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  taught  philo.sophy 
and  theologj'  at  Erfurt.  In  philosophy  he  was  a 
nominalist,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  that 
re-action  against  realism  which  was  setting  in  just 
at  that  time.  lie  taught  w  ith  great  effect :  he 
made  the  whole  iniiversity  noininalistic.  Luther 
himself  testifies  to  his  success.  In  theology  his 
influence  was  less  pronounced,  though  the  stand 
lie  took  upon  the  Bible  was  in  striking  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  schola-sticism  and  the  method  of 
the  sententiaries.  But,  in  spite  of  their  audacity 
in  attacking  established  powers,  his  .li/rej-.s-us  in- 
tlutgentiw)  (probably  published  while  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  was  preparing  the  jiulilic  mind  for  the  jubi- 
lee indidgences  of  115(1),  and  his  De  jmtcslale  eccle- 
.siaslica  (probably  of  a  somewhat  later  date),  .seem 
at  first  to  have  caused  him  no  annoyance.  In 
145S  he  was  the  vice-rector  of  the  university;  in 
1460  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Mayence :  and, 
•when  the  plague  forced  him  to  leave  that  place, 


he  obtained  a  similar  jiosition  at  Worms  in  1462. 
It  would  even  seem  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
process  instituted  against  him  was  hatred  of  his 
philosophical  views,  and  not  indignation  at  his 
theological  ideas  :  for  the  process  was  instituted, 
not  by  liis  next  superior,  the  bishop  of  Worms, 
but  by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence;  and  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  he  was  summoned  was  composed, 
not  simply  of  the  inquisitors  of  Cologne,  but  also 
of  some  professors  from  Heidelberg,  all  of  whom 
were  realists.  The  process  was  opened  Feb.  4, 
1179,  and  the  very  first  iiroceedings  showed  the 
ill-will  which  the  judges  bore  him.  The  princi- 
pal charges  were,  that  he  denied  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  rejected  tra- 
dition, and  disputed  the  absolute  authoritj-  of  a 
council  legitimately  convened.  Then  followed  a 
number  of  minor  errors.  Concerning  sin,  he  said 
that  theie  was  no  deadly  sin  but  that  wliich  the 
Bible  designated  as  such ;  concerning  hereditary 
sin,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  foetus ;  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  unnecessary  ;  concerning  celi- 
bacy, monasticism,  fasts,  etc.,  that  they  were  not 
obligatory ;  concerning  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion, that  there  was  no  difference  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter.  At  every  point  he  made  as  great 
concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,  and  by  a 
general  recantation  he  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
stake ;  but  he  was  locked  up  for  life  in  an  Augus- 
tinian  convent  at  Mayence.  From  the  elaborate 
report  of  the  trial  which  has  come  down  to  us,  as 
well  as  from  Wesel's  writing,  it  is  evident  that  he 
mastered  the  formal  principle  of  Piotestantism  — 
Scripture  the  sole  rule  of  faith  —  with  a  greater 
clearness  and  completeness  than  the  Iteformers 
themselves,  at  lea.st  in  the  begiiming  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  it  is  also  evident  that  he  never 
actually  reached  the  material  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, —  justification  by  faith  ;  thounli  he  began 
his  attack  at  the  very  same  point  as  tlie  Reform- 
ers, —  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  He  knew  very 
well  that  ecclesiastical  penance  is  verj-  far  from 
being  identical  with  divine  punishment,  and  that 
the  Pope  can  dispense  only  from  the  former.  He 
knew,  furthermore,  that  a  treasure  of  good  works 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  and  the  transferrence 
by  him  of  merit  from  one  person  to  anotlier,  were 
empty  pretensions.  But  to  his  eyes  the  sale  of 
indulgences  was  simply  an  ecclesiastical  abuse: 
that  it  was  a  danger  to  conscience  he  did  not  see. 

Lit.  —  Wesel  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  but 
of  his  works  only  the  two  above  mentioned  have 
come  down  to  us.  A  report  of  his  trial  is  found 
in  D'Ahgextre:  Colled iojudicioruin  de  novis  eno- 
ribus,  Paris,  1728.  It  consists  of  three  parts, — 
Paradoxa  Joannis  de  Wesalia  (a  collection  of  heret- 
ical propositions  drawn  fi-om  his  various  works), 
Examen  magislrale  (a  representation  of  the  trial), 
and,  finally,  a  survey  by  the  author  of  the  whole 
affair.  See  Ull.M.-vn.v  :  Johann  Wesel,  1834,  and  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.. 
lS.i.5,  2  vols. ;  2d  Ger.  ed.,  1866].     H.  6CHMIDT. 

WESLEY,  Charles,  j-oungest  son  of  Samuel 
Weslev.  sen.,  was  b.  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire, 
Dec.  U,  1708,  O.S.  (Dec.  29,  X.S.):  and  d.  in 
London,  JIarch  29,  1788.  In  ciiildhood  he  de- 
clined an  offer  of  adoption  by  a  wealthy  name- 
sake in  Ireland ;  and  the  person  taken  in  his  stead 
became  an  earl,  and  grandfather  to  the  Duke  of 
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AVelliiigton.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  under  liis  brother  Samuel,  1710;  at  St. 
Peter's  College,  Westminster,  1721 ;  and  at  Christ 
Church,  O.xford,  172C,  where,  with  his  brother 
John  and  one  or  two  others,  he  received  the  nick- 
name of  "Methodist."  In  1735  he  was  ordained, 
and  went  with  John  Wesley  to  Georgia,  returning 
173G.  May  21,  1738,  he  "  cxjxjrienced  the  witness 
of  adoption,"  and  at  once  joined  his  brother's 
•evangelistic  work,  travelling  much,  and  preaching 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  He  never  held  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  and  bore  his  share  of  the 
jiersecutions  which  beset  the  early  Methodists. 
-Vpril  S,  1749,  lie  married  Sarah  Gwynne :  by  her 
lie  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  became  emi- 
nent musicians.  John  Wesley's  expression,  "his 
least  praise  was  liis  talent  for  poetry,"  is  unmeau- 
in" :  whatever  his  other  gifts  and  graces,  it  is  as 
*■  tlie  poet  of  Methodism  "  and  the  most  gifted 
and  voluminous  of  English  hymn-writers  that  his 
fame  and  influence  live.  The  Poetical  Works  of 
John  anil  Charles  Weslei/.  as  reprinted  bj-  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  1S68-72,  fill  thirteen  volumes, 
or  near  six   thousand  pages.      Of   the  original 

Eublications,  the  earlier  ones  bore  tlie  names  of 
oth  brothers,  but  most  were  the  work  of  Charles 
alone.  While  in  the  books  of  joint  authorship  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  with  abso- 
lute certainty  between  the  two,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  John  wrote  only  the  translations  (al- 
most wholly  from  the  German,  some  forty  in  all) 
and  a  very  few  originals.  Their  style  is  tlie 
.same,  .save  for  a  little  more  severity  and  dignity 
on  John's  part.  Their  first  volume  (or  perhaps 
Jiihn's  alone,  for  it  bears  no  name),  possibly  also 
the  tilst  Knglish  Colleclion  of  Psalms  and  f/i/mns, 
api»-ared  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  1737.  A  single  copy 
was  found  in  London,  1879,  and  reprinted  18S2. 
It  contains  some  pieces  by  John,  but  apparently 
none  by  Charles,  who  perhaps  had  not  then  begun 
to  write.  Another  small  f''///ec(ioH  was  published  I 
ill  London,  173.~i;  and  in  1739  began  the  long  series 
•of  original  works  in  verse.  The  more  extensive 
■of  these  were  Ilijmns  and  Sacred  Poeins,  1739. 
1740,  1742  (three  separate  books);  the  same,  1749,  ' 
2  vols.  ;  Ihjmns  on  God's  Kcerlasliny  Love,  1741;] 
On  the  Lord's  Supper,  174.5;  For  those  that  Seek  \ 
and  those  that  hare  Iledemplion,  1747;  Funeral  I 
Hymns,  1716-59;  Short  llijmns  on  Select  I'assarjes' 
of  Holy  Scripture,  2  vols.  (2,318  pieces),  17('i2; 
/fymns  for  Children,  1703;  For  Families,  1707 ;  On 
the  Trinity,  1707.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
twenty  tracts,  minor  in  size,  but  containing  some 
of  Charles  Wesley's  most  effective  lyrics,  and  a 
few  elegies  and  epistles.  'I'he  work  of  publica- 
tion went  on,  though  less  vigorously  in  laU-r  years, 
till  17^.'),  and  that  of  com|>osilion  till  his  deatli,  at 
which  he  li-ft  in  manuscri|it  a  (jnantity  of  verse, 
cliirfly  on  Hible-tcxts,  equal  to  one-third  of  that 
l>riiited  in  his  lifetime.  His  huge  fecundity  hin- 
dereil  his  fame:  had  he  writt<'n  less,  he  might  be 
read  more;  but  he  had  not  the  gift  of  condens- 
ing. His  thoughts,  or  at  least  his  feelings,  flowed 
more  readily  in  verse  than  in  prose:  he  wnite  on 
horseback,  in  a  slage-conch,  almost  in  "the  arti- 
cle of  death."  His  tifty-six  l/ymns  for  Christian 
Friends,  some  of  them  long  ami  widely  used,  were 
dedicated  to  Miss  Gwynne;  and  his  la.st  vers*-, 
taken  down  by  her  "when  he  could  scarcely  nrticn- 
Jate,"  preserves  something  of  the  old  lire.      IIu 


wrote  with  equal  grace  Jn  Goiny  to  A  usurer  a  Charge 
of  Treason,  and  For  a  Child  Cutting  his  Tetlh. 
Nearly  every  occasion  and  condition  of  external 
life  is  provided  for  in  the  va.st  range  of  his  jiro- 
ductions,  which  have  more  "  variety  of  matter  and 
manner"  than  critics  have  commonly  supposed; 
and,  as  to  feelings  and  experiences,  "  he  has  cele- 
brated them  with  an  affluence  of  diction  and  a 
splendor  of  coloring  rarely  surpassed  "  —  or,  more 
accurately,  never  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled. 
Teniperanient  and  belief  alike  inclined  him  to 
subjective  themes,  and,  guiding  his  unique  lyri- 
cal talent,  made  him  pre-eminently  "  the  poet  of 
Methodism."  To  the  wonderful  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  that  .sy.stem  his  hyniiis  were  no  le.ss  essen- 
tial than  his  brother's  government.  They  are  the 
main  element  in  most  Wesleyan  collections,  both 
English  and  American  :  probably  no  .school  or 
system  in  any  age  or  land  ha.s  owned  so  mighty 
an  implement  in  the  way  of  sacred  song.  For  the 
same  reason  non-Methodists  long  suspected  and 
shunned  this  poetry,  and  still  need  to  exercise 
unusual  caution  in  adopting  it.  Its  author  was 
given  not  only  to  extravagances  of  expression 
(which  were  sometimes  pared  down  by  his  brotli- 
er's  severer  taste),  but  to  unrestrained  and  often 
violent  emotion.  His  ecstasies  and  agonies  occur 
too  frequently  for  sober  readers,  and  many  of  his 
finest  pieces  are  in  this  high  key.  AVithal  he  is 
too  fluent,  too  rhetorical :  his  mannerism  at  times 
involves  a  lack  of  simplicitv;  his  "  fatal  facility  of 
strong  words  "is  a  fault  "liotli  literary  and  reli- 
gious. Yet  his  intensely  sincere  and  fervent 
jiiety,  liis  intellectual  strength  and  acuteness.  his 
unmistakably  high  culture,  and  the  matchless 
.sjx)ntaneity  of  his  ehiqueiice,  jilace  him  easily  at 
the  head  of  British  sacred  lyrists.  No  collection 
iscoiiqilete  —  probably  for  a  century  none  has  been 
formed  —  without  his  hymns;  and  they  are  now 
perhaps  more  generally  and  widely  used  than  of 
old.  lie  is  entitled  to  rank  not  merely  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  but  among  Christian  poets.  Many  of  his 
pieces  which  are  not  adapted  lo  pulilic  worship, 
and  very  little  known,  possess  much  literary  and 
human  interest:  his  autobiograiihic  and  iK)lemic 
verse.s,  e.g.,  are  probably  unequalled.  He  cannot 
be  adequatelv  judged  by  his  fragmentary  appear- 
ances in  the  livmiials,  not  even  liv  John  Weslev's 
Collection  for  'the  Cse  of  the  People  called  Method- 
ists  (1780:  supplement  183(1);  though  that  pre- 
sents a  considerable  fraction  of  his  -vritings,  with 
much  li'ss  abridgment  and  alteration  than  any 
other,  ami  lias  nearly  all  the  (pialities  claimed  by 
its  editor  in  his  vigorous  and  memorable  preface. 
See  also  Jackson'.s  Life  of  the  lire.  Charles  M'es- 
ley.  2  vols.,  1841 ;  D.  Ckeam Kit's  Methmlist  Hym- 
iioloi/y,  N.Y.,  l!s4K;  Sacred  Poetry  silicted  from 
the  Works  of  C.  UV.«%,  N.Y.,  1804;  C.  Wesley  and 
.\fethiKlist  Hymns, '\\\  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  1.S04; 
C.  Wi  slry  seen  in  his  Finer  anil  less  Familiar  Poi  ins, 
N.V..  Isii7.  FltKUKKIC  M.  iiiun. 

WESLEY,  John,  the  father. .f  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  syKteni  of  Metliodism  ;  b.  at  Kpwmih, 
Eiig.,  June2s,  1703:  d.  in  London,  .March  2.  1791. 
The  Wesley  family  has  been  traced,  by  an  inde- 
fatigable genealogist  in  late  years,  back  to  n  period 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  d:iys 
of  Athelstan  the  Saxon,  Guy  Wesley,  or  Welles- 
ley,  wa.s  created  a  thane,  or  meniU-r  of  I'arlia- 
mcnt;  niid  it  is  claimed  Hint  the  genealogy  of  the 
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family  may  be  followed  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
Guy  to  Samuel  AVesley,  the  father  of  the  Reform- 
er. Samuel  ^Vesley  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  a  minister  of  the  Church  pf  Kngland.  He 
married  in  1689  Susanuali,  the  twenty-fifth  child 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  who  became  the  mother 
of  nineteen  children.  In  169G  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Epworth,  where  John,  the  fifteenth 
child,  was  born.  He  was  christened  John  Benja- 
min, but  he  never  used  the  second  name.  An 
incident  of  his  childhood  was  his  rescue,  at  the 
age  of  six,  from  the  burning  rectory.  The  man- 
ner of  his  escape  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind;  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "brand 
plucked  from  the  burning,"  and  as  a  child  of 
Providence.  With  a  small  income  and  a  large 
family,  the  good  rector,  with  the  utmost  economy, 
^^■as  most  of  the  time  in  debt.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wesley, 
a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  deep 
piety,  apt  in  teaching,  and  wise  and  firm  in  gov- 
erning. At  the  age  of  ten  John  was  admitted  to 
the  Charterhouse  .School,  London,  where  he  lived 
the  studious,  methodical,  and  (for  a  while)  reli- 
gious life  in  which  he  had  been  trained  at  home. 
He  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  seven 
years  later,  was  ordained  in  172.5,  elected  fellow 
of  Lincoln  College  in  the  following  year,  and  given 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  17"27.  He  served  his  father 
as  curate  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Oxford 
to  fulfil  his  functions  as  fellow. 

The  year  of  his  return  to  Oxford  (1729)  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  Methodism.  The 
famous  Holy  Club  was  formed  ;  and  its  mem- 
bers, including  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  were 
derisively  called  "  Methodists,"  because  of  their 
methodical  habits.  John  had  enjoyed  during  his 
early  years  a  deep  religious  experience.  He  went, 
says  his  latest  and  best  biographer,  Tyerman, 
to  Charterhouse  a  saint;  but  he  became  negli- 
gent of  his  religious  duties,  and  left  a  sinner. 
In  the  year  of  his  ordination  he  read  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  began  to  grope 
after  those  religious  truths  which  underlay  the 
great  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reading  of  Law's  Christian  Pcrfiction  and  Serious 
Call  gave  him,  he  said,  a  sublimer  view  of  the  law 
of  God  ;  and  he  resolved  to  keep  it,  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  as  sacredly  as  possible,  believing  that 
in  this  obedience  he  should  find  salvation.  He 
pursued  a  rigidly  methodical  and  abstemious  life; 
studied  the  Scriptures,  and  performed  his  reli- 
gious duties  with  great  diligence ;  pinched  him- 
self that  he  might  have  alms  to  give :  and  gave 
his  heart,  mind,  and  soul  to  the  effort  to  live  a 
godly  life.  When  a  clergyman  "  inured  to  con- 
tempt of  the  ornaments  and  conveniences  of  life, 
to  bodily  austerities,  and  to  serious  thoughts,"  was 
wanted  to  go  to  Georgia,  Wesley  responded,  and 
remained  in  the  colony  two  years,  returning  to 
Kngland  in  1738,  feeling  that  his  mission,  which 
was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  deepen  and  regu- 
late the  religious  life  of  the  colonists,  had  been  a 
failure.  His  High-Church  notions,  his  .strict  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  administration  of  the  holy 
communion,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  colonists ; 
and  he  left  Georgia  with  several  indictments 
pending  against  him  (largely  due  to  malice)  for 
alleged  violation  of  church  law. 


.\s  Wesley's  spiritual  state  is  the  key  to  his 
whole  career,  an  account  of  his  conversion  in  the 
year  of  his  return  from  Georgia  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. For  ten  years  he  had  fought  against  sin, 
striven  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  gospel,  endeavored 
to  manifest  his  righteousness ;  but  he  had  not,  he 
wrote,  obtained  freedom  from  sin,  nor  the  witness- 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  sought  it.  not  by  faith, 
but  "by  the  works  of  the  law."  He  had  learned 
from  the  Moravians  that  true  faith  was  insepara- 
bly connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and  con- 
stant peace  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  saving  faith  is  given  in  a  moment. 
This  saving  faith  he  obtained  at  a  Moravian  meet- 
ing in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  while  listening 
to  the  reading  of  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle- 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  explanation  of  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  given.  "  I 
felt,"  he  wrote,  "  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I 
felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salva- 
tion ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins."  Two  or  three  weeks  later 
he  preached  a  remarkable  sermon,  enforcing  the 
doctrine  of  present  personal  salvation  by  faith, 
which  was  followed  by  another,  on  God's  grace 
"free  in  all,  and  free  for  all."  He  never  cea.sed 
in  his  whole  subsequent  career  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine and  that  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  He 
allied  him.self  with  the  Jloravian  society  in  Fet- 
ter Lane,  and  went  to  the  Moravian  headquarters 
in  Germany  to  learn  more  of  a  jieople  to  whom  he 
felt  deeply  indebted.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  drew  up  rules  for  the  bands  into  which  the 
Fetter-Lane  society  was  divided,  and  published  a 
collection  of  hymns  for  them.  He  met  frequently 
with  this  and  other  religious  societies  in  London, 
but  did  not  preach  often  in  1738,  because  most 
of  the  parish  churches  were  clo.sed  to  him.  His 
friend  Whitefield,  the  great  evangelist,  upon  his 
return  from  America,  was  likewise  excluded  from 
the  churches  of  Bristol ;  and,  going  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Kingswood.  he  tliere  preached 
in  the  open  air,  February,  1739,  to  a  company  of 
miners.  This  was  a  bold  step,  and  Wesley  hesi- 
tated to  accept  Whitefield's  earnest  request  to 
follow  him  in  this  innovation.  But  he  overcame 
his  scruples,  and  in  April  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  open  air,  near  Bristol.  He  said  he 
could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  field-preaching, 
and  would  have  thought,  "till  very  lately."  such  a 
method  of  saving  souls  as  "almost  a  sin."  These 
open-air  services  were  very  successful ;  and  he 
never  again  hesitated  to  preach  in  any  place 
where  an  assembly  could  be  got  together,  more 
than  once  occupying  his  father's  tombstone  as  a 
pulpit.  He  spent  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  field- 
preaching, —  entering  churches  when  he  was  in- 
vited, taking  his  stand  in  the  fields,  in  halls, 
cottages,  and  chapels,  when  the  churches  would 
not  receive  him.  Late  in  1739  a  rupture  with 
the  ^Moravians  in  London  occurred.  ^\'esley  had 
helped  them  organize  in  May,  1738,  the  Fetter- 
Lane  society ;  and  the  converts  of  the  preaching 
of  himself,  his  brother,  and  Whitefield,  had  be- 
come members  of  their  liands.  But  finding,  as 
he  .said,  that  they  had  fallen  into  heresies,  esjie- 
cially  Quietism,  a  separation  took  place;  and  so, 
at  the  close  of  1739,  Wesley  was  led  to  form  his 
followers  into  a  separate  society.  "  Thus."  he 
wrote,   "without  any  previous  plan,  began  the 
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Methodist  society  in  England."  Similar  societies 
were  .soon  after  formed  in  Bristol  and  Kingswood, 
«nd  wherever  Wesley  and  his  co-adjutors  made 
converts. 

From  17;39  onward,  Wesley  and  the  Methodists 
were  persecuted  by  clergymen  and  magistrates, 
attacked  in  sermon,  tract,  and  book;  mobbed  by 
the  populace ;  often  in  controversy ;  always  at  woik 
among  the  neglected  and  needy;  and  ever  increas- 
ing. They  were  denounced  as  pronmlgators  of 
strange  doctrines,  fomenters  of  religious  disturb- 
ances; as  blind  fanatics,  leading  the  jieople  astray, 
claiming  miraculous  gifts,  inveighing  against  the 
<;lergj'  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  re-establish  Pojjery.  A\'esley  was  frequently 
juobbed,  and  great  violence  was  done  both  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  Methodists.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  church  failed  in  its  duty  to  call 
.dinners  to  repentance,  that  its  clergymen  were 
worldly-minded,  and  that  souls  were  iieri.shiiig  in 
their  snis,  he  regarded  himself  as  connnissioned 
of  God  to  warn  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come;  and  no  opiK>sition,  or  persecution,  or  obsta- 
cles were  {lermitted  by  him  to  prevail  against  the 
divine  urgency  and  authority  of  his  connnission. 
The  prejudices  of  his  High-Church  training,  his 
strict  notions  of  the  methods  and  jiroprieties  of 
public  worship,  his  views  of  the  ajKistolic  succes- 
sion and  the  prerogatives  of  the  priest,  even  his 
most  cherished  convictions,  were  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  in  which  Providence  seemed  to 
lead.  Unwilling  that  imgodly  men  should  per- 
ish in  their  sins  and  because  they  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  pulpit,  he  began  field-preaching. 
Seeing  tliat  he  and  the  few  clergymen  co-operating 
with  him  could  not  do  the  work  that  needed  to 
be  done,  he  was  led,  as  early  as  1739,  to  approve 
tacitly,  .soon  after  openly,  of  lay-preaching;  and 
men  who  were  not  e]iisc(>p;illy  onlaini-d  were  jier- 
mittcd  to  preach,  and  do  pastoral  work.  Thus 
one  of  the  great  features  of  Mt'tlioilism,  to  which 
it  has  largely  owed  its  success,  was  adopted  by 
Wesley  in  answer  to  a  necessity. 

As  his  societies  must  have  houses  to  worshiii  in, 
lie  began  in  1739  to  provide  chapels,  first  in  Bris- 
tol, and  then  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The 
Bristol  chapel  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees; but  a-s  a  large  dubt  was  contracted,  and  Wes- 
ley's friends  urged  him  to  keep  its  pulpit  under 
his  own  control,  the  deed  was  cancelled,  and  the 
trust  became  vested  in  hira.self.  Following  this 
precedent,  all  Methodist  chapels  were  committed 
m  trust  to  him  until,  by  a  "deed  of  declaration," 
all  his  interests  in  them  were  transferred  to  a 
body  of  preachers  called  the  "  Ix'gal  Hundred." 
WhtMi  clisorderly  l>ersons  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves among  the  inemliers  of  the  societies,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tickets  to  members, 
with  thi-ir  names  written  thereon  by  his  own 
lianil.  These  were  reneweil  i^veiy  three  months. 
Those  who  proved  to  1*  unworthy  did  not  receive 
new  tickets,  :ind  thus  dropped  out  of  the  society 
without  disturbance.  The  tickets  were  regarded 
as  commendatory  letters.  When  the  debt  on  the 
■■liapel  became  burdensome,  it  wa-s  pro|«)8ed  that 
one  in  every  twelve  of  the  mi'inbcrs  should  collect 
offerings  for  it  regularly  from  the  eleven  allotted 
to  him.  Out  of  this,  under  Wesley's  care,  grew, 
in  1742,  thf  .Methodist  cla8,s-iiieetiiig  g3'.sfeni,  whicli 
Wesley  found  of  great  advantige  in  promoting 


fellowshi|),  in  removing  unworthy  luembers,  aud 
in  afi'ording  opportunity  to  instruct,  rebuke,  ex- 
hort, encour.ige.  In  order  more  effectually  to 
keeji  the  disorderly  out  of  the  societies,  he  e.s"tal> 
lislied  a  probationary  system,  and  resolved  to 
visit  each  society  once  in  three  months.  Thus 
arose  the  cpiarlerly  visitation,  or  conference.  As 
the  societies  increased,  he  could  not  continue  his 
practice  of  oral  instruction :  so  he  drew  up  in  1743 
a  set  of  "  (Jeneral  Uules  "  for  the  "  United  Socie- 
tie.s,"  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Methodist 
Discinliiie.  As  the  number  of  preachers  and 
preacning-places  increased,  it  was  desirable  that 
doctrinal  matters  should  be  discu.ssed,  difficulties 
considered,  and  that  an  understanding  should  be 
had  as  to  the  distribution  of  fields ;  so  the  two 
Wesleys,  with  four  other  clergymen  and  four  lay- 
preachers,  met  for  consultation" in  London  in  1744. 
This  was  the  fir.st  Methodist  Conference.  The 
questions  considered  were.  What  to  teach,  How- 
to  teach,  and  How  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  practice.  A  body  of  doctrine  was  agreed 
uiKin;  and  a  series  of  rules  for  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  the  preachers  was  adopted.  The  confer- 
ence Listed  six  days.  Two  years  later,  in  order 
that  the  preachers  might  work  more  systemati- 
cally, and  the  societies  receive  their  services  more 
regularly,  Wesley  appointed  his  "helpers"  to  de- 
finitive circuits,  each  of  which  included  at  least 
thirty  appointments  a  month.  Believing  that 
their  usefulness  and  efficiency  were  promoted  by 
being  changed  from  one  circuit  to  another  every 
year  or  two,  he  established  the  itinerancy,  and 
ever  insisted  that  his  preachers  shouhl  submit  to 
its  rules.  When,  in  17tS.s,  some  persons  objected 
to  the  frequent  changes,  he  wrote,  "  For  fifty  years 
God  ha,s  been  pleased  to  bless  the  itinerant  i>lan, 
the  last  year  most  of  all.  It  must  not  be  altered 
till  I  am  removed,  and  I  hope  it  will  remain  till 
our  Lord  comes  to  reign  on  earth." 

As  his  societies  multiplied,  and  all  these  ele- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were,  one  after 
another,  adopted,  the  breach  between  Wesley  and 
the  Church  of  England  gradually  widened.  The 
question  of  separation  from  the  church,  urged,  on 
the  one  side,  by  some  of  his  preachers  and  socie- 
ties, and  most  strenuously  opposed  on  the  other 
by  his  brother  Charles  and  others,  was  constantly 
before  him,  but  was  not  settled.  In  1745  he  wrote 
that  he  and  his  co-adjutors  would  make  any  con- 
cession which  their  conscience  would  iK'rmit,  in 
order  to  live  in  harniony  with  the  clergy ;  but 
they  could  not  give  up  the  doctrine  of  an  inward 
ana  jircsent  salvation  by  faith  alone,  nor  ceu.se  to 
preach  in  private  houses  and  the  open  air,  nor 
dissolve  the  societies,  nor  suppress  lav-preachiug. 
Further  than  this,  however,  he  lefn.seil  then  to  go. 
"We  dare  not,"  he  said,  "administer  baptism  or 
the  Lord's  Supper  without  a  commission  from  a 
bishop  in  the  api>stolic  succession."  But  the  next 
year  he  read  Lord  King  on  the  Primitive  Church, 
and  was  convinced  by  it  that  ajmstolic  succession 
Wfts  a  figment,  and  that  he  [Wesley]  was  "  a  .scrij*- 
tiiral  epifcopnn  as  much  as  any  man  in  England." 
.Some  years  later  .Slillingfleet's  /nnirini  led  him  to 
renounce  the  o|>inioii  that  Christ  or  his  ajKLstles 
prescrilied  any  form  of  rhurch  government,  and 
he  iH'lieved  ordination  was  valid  when  iM'rformed 
by  a  ]iresbyter.  It  was  not  until  about  forty 
years  after  this  that  he  ordained  by  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  hands;  but  lie  considered  his  appointment 
(says  Watson)  of  his  preachers  as  an  act  of  ordi- 
nation. The  Conference  of  174G  declaimed  that  the 
reason  more  solemnity  in  receiving  new  laborers 
was  not  employed  was  because  it  savored  of  state- 
liness  and  of  haste.  "  We  desire  barely  to  follow 
Providence  .is  it  oradually  opens."  When,  how- 
ever, he  deemed  that  Providence  had  opened  the 
■way,  and  the  bishop  of  London  had  definitively 
declined  to  ordain  a  minister  for  the  American 
Methodists  who  were  without  the  ordinances,  he 
ordained  by  imposition  of  hands  preachers  for 
Scotland  and  England  and  America,  with  power 
to  administer  the  sacraments.  He  consecrated, 
also,  by  laying  on  of  hands.  Dr.  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  superintendent  or 
bishop  in  .America,  and  a  preacher,  Alexander 
Mather,  to  the  same  office  in  England.  He  de- 
signed that  both  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Mather  should 
ordain  others.  This  act  alarmed  his  brother 
Charles,  who  besought  him  to  stop  and  consider 
liefore  he  had  "  quite  broken  down  the  bridge," 
and  not  imbitter  his  [Charles's]  last  moments  on 
earth,  nor  "leave  an  indelible  blot  on  our  memo- 
ry." Wesley  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not 
separated  from  the  church,  nor  did  he  intend  to, 
but  he  must  and  would  s.ave  as  many  soids  as  he 
could  while  alive,  "without  being  careful  about 
what  may  possihli/  he  when  I  die."  Thus,  though 
he  rejoiced  that  the  ^Methodists  in  America  were 
freed  from  entanglements  with  both  Church  and 
State,  he  counselled  his  English  followers  to  re- 
main in  the  church  ;  and  he  himself  died  in  that 
communion. 

Wesley  was  a  strong  controversialist.  The  most 
notable  of  his  controversies  was  that  on  Cah-in- 
.ism.  His  father  was  of  the  Arminian  school  in 
the  church ;  but  John  settled  the  question  for 
himself  while  in  college,  and  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
reprobation.  Whitefield  inclined  to  Calvinism. 
In  his  first  tour  in  America,  he  embraced  the  views 
of  the  New-Englandschool  of  Calvinism ;  and  when 
Wesley  preached  a  sermon  on  Free  Grace,  attack- 
ing predestination  as  blasphemous,  as  represent- 
ing "  God  as  worse  than  the  Devil,"  Whitefield 
besought  him  (1739)  not  to  repeat  or  publish  the 
discourse.  He  deprecated  a  dispute  or  discussion. 
"  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  otfer  salvation  freely  to  all," 
but  be  silent  about  election.  Wesley's  sermon 
was  published,  and  among  the  many  i-eplies  to  it 
was  one  by  Whitefield.  Separation  followed  in 
174L  Wesley  wrote  of  it,  that  those  who  Iield 
universal  redemption  did  not  desire  it,  but  "  those 
who  held  particular  redemption  would  not  hear 
of  any  accommodation."  Whitefield,  Harris, 
Cennick,  and  others,  became  the  founders  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodism.  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  how- 
ever, were  soon  again  on  very  friendly  terms,  and 
their  friendsliip  remained  thenceforth  unbroken, 
though  they  travelled  different  paths.  Occasional 
publications  appeared  on  Calvinistie  doctrines,  by 
We.sley  and  others ;  but  in  1770  the  controversy 
broke  out  anew  with  violence  and  liitterness. 
Toplady,  15erridge,  Rowland  and  Richard  Hill, 
and  others  were  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  chiefly  on  the  other  .side. 
Toplad}'  was  editor  of  the  Gospel  ^faf|azlne,  which 
was  filled  with  the  controversy.  AVcsley  in  1778 
began  the  publication  of  the  Arminian  Matjazine, 


not,  he  said,  to  convince  Calvinists,  but  to  pre- 
serve Methodists ;  not  to  notice  opponents,  but  to 
teach  the  truth  that  "  God  willeth  all  men  to  be 
saved."  A  "  lasting  peace  "  he  thought  could  be 
secured  in  no  other  wa)-. 

The  doctrines  which  Wesley  revived,  restated, 
and  emphasized  in  his  sermons  and  writings,  are 
present  personal  salvation  by  faith,  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  sanctification.  The  second  he 
defined  thus:  "The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  an 
inward  impression  on  the  soul  of  believers,  ^^  here- 
by the  spirit  of  God  directly  testifies  to  their  spirit 
that  they  are  the  children  of  God."  Sanctific.i- 
tion  he  spoke  of  (1790)  as  the  "  grand  deposlliim 
which  God  has  lodged  with  the  people  called 
"  Methodists :  "  and,  for  the  sake  of  propagating 
this  chief!}-,  he  appears  to  have  raised  them  up." 
He  taught  that  sanctification  was  obtainable  in- 
stantaneouslj-  by  faith,  between  justification  and 
death.  It  was  not  "sinless  perfection"  that  he 
contended  for;  but  he  believed  that  those  who 
are  "perfect  in  love"  feel  no  sin,  feel  nothing  but 
love.  He  was  very  anxious  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  constantly  preached.  Tlie  system  of 
Wesleyan  Arniinianism,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  by  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  is  treated 
in  its  appropriate  place,  under  the  title  Armin- 
lAXISM,  //.v. 

AVesley  was  the  busiest  man  in  England.  He- 
travelled  almost  constantly,  generally  on  horse- 
back, preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  He  formed 
societies,  opened  chapels,  examined  and  commis- 
sioned preachers,  administered  discipline,  raised 
funds  for  schools,  chapels,  and  charities,  pre- 
scribed for  the  sick,  superintended  schools  and 
orphanages,  prepared  commentaries  and  a  vast 
amount  of  other  religious  literature,  replied  to 
attacks  on  Methodism,  conducted  controversies, 
and  carried  on  a  prodigious  correspondence.  He 
is  believed  to  have  travelled  in  the  course  of  his 
itinerant  ministry  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles,  and  to  have  preached  more  than 
forty  thousand  sermons.  The  number  of  works  he 
wrote,  translated,  or  edited,  exceeds  two  hundred. 
The  list  includes  sermons,  commentaries,  hymns, 
a  Christian  library  of  fifty  volumes,  and  other 
religious  literature,  —  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
other  text-books,  political  tracts,  etc.  He  is  said 
to  h.ave  received  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  his  publications,  but  he  used  little  of  it 
for  himself.  His  charities  were  only  limited  by 
his  means.  He  died  poor.  He  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning,  lived  simply  and  methodically,  and  was 
never  idle,  even  for  a  moment,  unless  by  compul- 
sion. In  person  he  was  rather  under  the  medium 
height,  well  proportioned,  strong,  with  a  bright 
eye,  a  clear  complexion,  and  a  saintly,  intellectual 
face.  lie  married  very  unhappily,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  a  widow,  and  had  no  children.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness  in  which  he  had  great 
.spiritual  peace  and  joy,  March  2. 1791;  leaving  as 
the  result  of  his  life-work  l.'5."),000  members,  and 
.541  itinerant  preachers,  owning  the  name  "  Meth- 
odist." 

AVesley's  mind  was  of  a  logical  cast.  His  con- 
ceptions were  clear,  his  perceptions  quick.  His 
thought  clothed  itself  ea.sily  and  naturally  in  pure, 
terse,  vigorous  language.  His  logical  acuteness, 
self-control,  and  scholarly  acquirements,  made 
him  a  strong  controversialist.     He  wrote  usually 
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currenle  catamn.  His  written  sermons  are  charac- 
terized by  spiritual  earnestness  and  by  simplicity. 
Tliey  are  doctrinal,  but  not  dogmatic;  expository, 
argumentative,  practical.  His  Xolen  on  the  Nfw 
Teslamenl  are  luminous  and  suggestive.  Both 
the  Sermons  (of  which  tliere  are  about  a  hundred 
and  forty)  and  the  Notes  are  in  the  Methodist 
course  of  study,  and  are  doctrinal  standards.  He 
was  a  Huent.  impressive,  persuasive,  powerful 
preacher,  producing  striking  effects.  He  preached 
generally  extennwraneously  and  briefly,  though 
occa.sionally  at  great  length,  using  manuscript 
only  for  special  occasions.  As  an  organizer,  an 
ecclesiastical  general,  and  statesman,  he  was  pre- 
eniineiit.  He  knew  well  how  to  marshal  and 
control  men,  how  to  achieve  purpo.ses.  He  had 
in  his  hands  the  jwwers  of  a  desjiot;  j'et  he  so 
used  them  as  not  only  not  to  [irovoke  rebellion, 
but  to  insi)ire  love.  His  mission  was  to  spread 
"scriptural  holiness:"  his  means  and  plans  were 
such  as  Providence  indicated.  The  course  thus 
marked  out  for  him  he  pursued  with  a  determina- 
tion, a  fidelity,  from  which  nothing  could  swerve 
him. 

Wesley's  chief  prose-works  have  been  published 
in  seven  octavo  volumes  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Xew  York.  Besides  his  Scniions  and 
Xnles  already  referred  to,  are  his  Journals  (origi- 
nally publisiied  in  twenty  parts),  which  are  of 
great  interest ;  a  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich ;  an  Appeal  to  Men  of 
Reason  and  Religion  (original!}'  publisiied  in  three 
parts  of  208  12mo  pp.),  an  elaborate  defence  of 
^Iethodisrn,  describing  with  great  vigor  the  evils 
of  the  times  (fifth  decade  of  last  century)  in 
society  and  the  church;  a  Plain  Account  of  Cliris- 
lian  Perfection,  a  duodecimo  of  162  pp.,  published 
in  17GG. 

The  literature  concerning  Wesley  is  abundant. 
Not  less  than  twenty-one  distinct  biographies  of 
him  have  been  published.  The  earliest  wa.s  John 
Hampso.\"s,  .3  vols.  18ino,  London,  1791  (the 
year  of  Wesley's  death),  imperfect;  Dr.  Coke's 
and  Hknky  Mooue's,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1702, 
popular;  Dr.  John  Whitemkao's,  2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1793-96, defective;  Roijeut  Soutiiey's, 
2  vols  8vo,  London,  1820,  written  in  excellent 
style,  but  inadequate  and  misleading;  best  edi- 
tion, by  Dr.  CuitnY,  2  vols.  12nio,  Xew  York, 
1847;  Dr.  ,\|)AM  Ci.ahke:  Wislfi/  Fainili/,  1  vol. 
8vo,  London,  1823;  Henry  .Vomti;,  London,  1824, 
in  2  vols.  Svo,  faithful,  trustworthy;  KiciiAiiD 
AVatso.n,  1  vol.  12nio,  London,  ISSl",  clear,  com- 
pact, intended  for  general  readers;  Wii.i.iam 
Jones,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1833,  Calvinistic  view  ; 
Thomas  .Iackso.n,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1839.  un- 
satisfactory; Isaac  Tayi.ok:  WesUy  ami  Meth- 
iiilism,  1  vol.  ^>vo,  London.  \fih\,  unimportant; 
KoiiEK T  Bickehstetii,  1  vol.  12mo,  London,  l^i56, 
acceptable  Life,  by  a  clergyman,  for  Churchmen  ; 
J/TKE  TvEitMAN,  3  vols,  8vo,  London,  1870,  best, 
fullest,  most  impartial ;  .Ici.ia  \VEi>(iwooi>,  1  vol. 
8vo,  London,  1H70,  Unitarian;  K.  D.  Uri.in, 
1  vol.  12mo,  London,  1870,  a  Churchman's  Ai/r, 
inaccurate;  (JEOitCE  J.  .Stevenson:  Memorials 
of  the  Wesliji  Family,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1876, 
copious  in  material;  Ahei.  .Stevens:  History 
of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eiijhtrrulh  Cen- 
tury, railed  Methodism,  3  vols.  12mio,  New  York, 
18o9-62.  U.  K.  CAKKOLL. 
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WESLEY,  Samuel,  sen.,  the  father  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley ;  b.  at  Winterbourne-^\■hit- 
church  in  Dorset,  November.  1662;  d.  at  Epwortli, 
April  22, 1735.  His  early  education  was  received 
among  the  dissenters;  but  in  1083  he  renounced 
nonconformity,  and  entered  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  proceeded  B.A.,  1088.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  that  year,  and  held  various  pre- 
ferments, until  Queen  5lary  gave  him  the  living  of 
Epwortli  in  Lincolnshire  (lOHO),  in  return  for  the 
compliment  of  his  dedication  to  her  of  his  Life 
of  Christ,  an  lleroir  Poem,  1693.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  benevolence,  devotional  habits,  and 
liberal  sentiments.  He  wrote  largely,  and  by  this 
means  eked  out  his  salary,  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port his  large  family.  He  had  nineteen  children, 
of  whom,  however,  nine  died  in  infancy.  Besides- 
prose,  he  wrote  poetry,  —  The  IHslory'of  the  Xeir 
Testament  Attempted  in  Verse,  1701  ;  The  Historif 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse,  1704.  His  learned 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Disserla- 
tiones  in  lUirum  Johi,  in  whicli  he  was,  however, 
aided  by  others,  appeared  posthumously,  1736 
His  hymn,  Behold  the  Saciour  of  Mankind,  written 
in  1709,  lias  been  widelv  used.  .See  Tyerman: 
Life  and  Times  of  the  tiev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

WESLEY,  Samuel,  jun.,  elder  brother  of  John 
and  Charles ;  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1000, 
and  d.  at  Tiverton,  Nov.  0,  1739;  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford  :  head  usher  at  West- 
minster School,  1712  (ViiHiiit  Bourne  being  one 
of  his  colleagues),  and  ordained  soon  after;  head 
master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tiverton,  1732.  lie 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  great  talent, 
and  high  character.  As  an  old-fashioned  Churcli- 
nian  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  "new  faith  "  of 
his  brothers.  His  Poems  on  Seceral  Occasions, 
1730  (reprinted,  with  additions  and  Life,  1862), 
have  much  merit,  and  include  one  or  two  of  our 
best  epigrams,  besides  liynms  to  tlie  Trinity,  for 
Sundaj',  Good  Friday,  and  Faster,  and  on  the 
death  of  a  young  lady.  These  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  show  much  of  Charles  Wesley's  splen- 
dor of  diction  ;  tliev  have  been  largely  used  in 
church  hyniii-buoks."  K.  M.  HIRI>. 

WESLEY,  Susannah,  the  mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  in  London,  Jan.  20,  1609, 
d.  there  July  23, 1742.  Her  father,  Samuel  .-Xniies- 
ley,  LL.D.,  was  a  prominent  nonconformist  divine, 
but  she  renounced  nonconformity  in  her  thirteenth 
year,  ami  juiiicd  the  Kstablislied  Church.  In 
1680  she  inariiod  Samuel  Wesley  (seo  art.),  and 
bore  him  nineteen  children,  of  whom  nine,  how- 
ever, died  in  infancy.  She  wa.s  a  remarkable 
woman.  Typrnian  gives  this  account  of  her  home 
di.scipline  :  "  When  the  child  was  one  year  old,  he 
was  taught  to  fear  the  hhI,  and,  if  he  cried  at  all, 
to  cry  in  softened  tones.  The  cliildren  were 
limit^'d  to  three  meals  a  day.  Fating  and  drink- 
ing bi-tween  meals  was  strictly  prohibited.  All 
till-  chililren  were  wasiied  and  juit  to  lied  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  no  account  was  a  servant  to  sit 
by  a  chilli  till  it  fell  asleep.  The  chiMien  were 
taught  the  Lord's  I'rayer  as  soon  as  they  could 
8]>eak,  and  repeated  it  every  morning  and  every 
night.  They  were  on  no  account  allowed  to  call 
each  other  by  their  proper  name  without  the 
adtlition  of  brother  or  sister,  as  the  ca.se  might 
be.      .Six  hours  u  day  were  s|i*nt   at  sclionl.  the 
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parents  being  the  teachers.  Tliey  were  not  taught 
tn  read  till  five  years  old,  and  then  only  a  single 
day  was  allowed  wherein  to  learn  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  great  and  small.  Psalms  were  sung 
everv  morning,  when  school  was  opened,  and  also 
every  night,  when  tlie  duties  of  the  day  were 
ended.  In  addition  to  all  this,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  every  day,  each  of  the  elder 
children  took  one  of  the  younger,  and  read  the 
psalms  appointed  for  the  day,  and  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  after  which  they  severally  went  to  their 
private  devotions"  {Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  17, 
IS).  Her  husband  died  in  17.3.5,  and  shortly  after, 
she  went  to  London  to  live  with  her  son  John. 
See  J.  KiKK  :  T/ie  Mother  of  the  Weslei/s,  London 
and  Cincinnati,  1872. 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Macon,  (Ja.,  and  founded  in  ls:i(j,  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  exclusively  female  college  in  the  world 
chartered  with  full  powers  to  confer  upon  females 
the  usual  degrees  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ferred only  upon  males.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South.  In 
1882  it  received  from  Mr.  George  I.  Seney  of 
New  York  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  patronage 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  female  colleges  in  the 
South.  w.  F.  ti'llett. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS,  Theology  of.    See 

AliMINIAXISM. 

WESSEL,  Johann,  with  the  surname  Gansfort 
or  Gansevort,  from  an  estate  in  Westphalia,  the 
original  seat  of  the  family;  b.  at  Groeningen 
about  1420 ;  d.  there  Oct.  4,  1489 ;  was  in  Ger- 
many the  most  prominent  of  the  precursors  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Zwoll,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the.  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
came  very  early  in  contact  with  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity.  From  Zwoll  he 
went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his  studies.  But  he 
seems  not  to  have  found  there  what  he  sought. 
Cologne  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Inquisition, 
and  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  was 
completely  domineered  by  the  sjiirit  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  learned  Greek,  however,  from  some 
Greek  monks  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city, 
and  Hebrew  from  some  Jews.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Louvain,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sixteen  years.  Life  in  Paris  had  at 
that  time  great  interest  to  the  student.  A  violent 
contest  between  realism  and  nominalism  was 
going  on ;  and  realism,  one  of  the  props  of  the 
Papal  fabric,  and  victorious  for  several  centu- 
ries, was  now  tottering;  while  nominalism,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  coming  Keformation,  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Before  long,  Johann 
Wessel  was  converted  to  nominalism.  He  was, 
however,  already  a  man  of  literary  standing. 
Cardinal  Bessarion  and  Francis  de  Rovere,  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  afterwards  pope 
(Sixtus  IV.),  were  his  friends.  Among  the  youn<r 
men  who  .sought  his  company  were  Reuchlin  and 
Rudolph  .-\gricola.  After  a  visit  to  Rome,  he 
again  returned  to  Paris:  but  in  1475  he  was  at 
Basel,  together  with  Reuchlin;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  lie  accepted  a  call  from  the  university  of 
Heiili'lberg.  By  intrigues,  however,  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  succeeded  in  confining  his  activity  to 


philo.sophy  ;  and,  as  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
left  Heidelberg,  and  returned  to  his  native  city. 
He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition  were 
upon  him.  He  needed  protection  ;  and  he  found 
that  in  Groeningen,  under  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
David  of  Burgundy,  a  brother  to  Charles  the 
Bold.  To  this  last  period  of  his  life  belong,  no 
doubt,  most  of  his  writings.  But  he  published 
nothing;  and  the  ferocity  with  which  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  after  his  death,  hunted  down  his 
books,  and  destroyed  them,  shows  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  keeping  quiet.  He  had,  how- 
ever, also  many  warm  friends,  who  preserved  his 
works  as  relics,  and  afterivards  sent  them  to 
Luther.  In  1521  Luther  published  a  collection 
of  them  under  the  title  Fiirraijo  rcrum  theoloyica- 
rum  uberrima,  containing  De  procidentia,  De  causis 
el  effectibus  incarnntioni.t  et  passiottis,  De  dignitate 
et  potestate  ecctesiastica,  De  Sacramento  pcenitentice, 
QucE  sit  vera  communio  sanctorum,  De  purgutorio, 
and  a  number  of  letters.  A  treatise,  De  eucharis- 
tia,  he  left  out  for  dogmatic  reasons :  it  advo- 
cates Zwingli's  views,  rather  than  those  of  his 
own.  It  is  found  in  the  editions  of  Groeningen 
(1614)  and  Giessen  (1617),  which  also  contain 
four  or  five  other  treatises  not  included  in  the 
Farrago.  Nearly  a  dozen  works  are  mentioned 
as  having  perished.  The  literary  character  of 
these  treatises  is  rather  singular.  They  look  like 
mosaics,  —  theses  followed  by  their  aiguments 
and  evidences,  aphorisms  with  or  without  any 
further  explanation  or  application ;  the  whole 
arranged  in  a  rather  mechanical  manner.  From 
the  days  of  his  youth  he  used  to  carry  along  with 
him  a  huge  note-book  (mare  iriagnuin),  in  which  he 
put  down  any  observation  he  happened  to  make, 
any  idea  which  chanced  to  arise  within  him,  etc. 
From  this  mare  magnum  the  treatises  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  by  a  very  simple  method.  Quite  other- 
wise is  it  with  their  spiritual  character.  Johann 
Wessel  was  too  deeply  religious  ever  to  feel  satis- 
fied with  mere  philosophy,  Platonisni,  or  Human- 
ism ;  and  yet  he  was  too  philosophically  occupied 
ever  to  become  a  true  Reformer,  a  Hus,  or  a 
Savonarola.  He  remains  forevei-  floating  between 
the  philosophical  argument  and  the  polemical 
application,  w'ithout  ever  approaching  reality  so 
near  as  to  be  seized  by  it,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  it.  Nevertheless,  well  might  Luther  ex- 
claim, when  he  became  acquainted  with  Wessei's 
works,  that,  if  he  had  written  nothing  before  he 
read  them,  people  might  have  thought  that  he 
had  stolen  all  his  ideas  from  them.  It  foUow.s, 
from  the  peculiar  aphoristical  character  of  Wes- 
sei's works,  that  no  single  idea  can  be  pointed 
out  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  .sy.stem.  In  their 
somewhat  mechanical  juxtapo.sition,  all  his  ideas 
have  an  equal  right,  and  any  one  of  them  might 
be  chosen  for  an  introductory  or  preliminai-y 
characterization  of  his  theological  stand-point. 
Viewed,  however,  as  a  Reformer  before  the  Ref- 
ormation, his  idea  of  the  church  becomes  of 
special  intere.st;  and  he  has  given  a  very  happy 
definition  of  it  in  his  Ep.  ad  Jac.  Hoeck,  iii.  a, 
where  he  says,  "  I  believe  with  the  church,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  her."'  The  church  is  a  com- 
munit}',  the  community  of  saints;  not,  as  AViclif 
and  Hus  have  it,  a  communio  prmdestinntorum, 
but  a  communio  sanctorum,  involving  an  idea  of 
human  personality  which  the  pure  doctrine  of 
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predestination  is  incapable  of  assimilating.  The 
benefits  which  tlie  individual  may  derive  from 
tliis  community  are  great,  are  invaluable,  but  at 
HO  moment  can  he  become  dependent  on  it  for 
his  personal  relation  to  God.  An  organization 
and  a  visible  representation  of  the  community 
are  good,  are  even  necessary;  but  an  organization 
sub  uno  papa  is  wholly  incidental,  and  may  be 
changed.  The  Poi>e  is  so  far  fi-oni  being  infalli- 
ble, that  the  right  of  tlie  church  to  criticise  and 
correct  him  is  indispensable  to  safety.  And  le.ss 
infallible  are  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  coun- 
cils too.  Hut  where,  then,  is  the  authority?  In 
external  affairs,  and  in  them  alone,  the  authority 
rests  with  the  incidental  organization,  which  may 
be  changed.  But,  with  respect  to  questions  of 
faith,  it  rests  solely  with  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as 
^Vessel  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  apply 
any  supplementary  support,  he  seems,  like  a  true 
son  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  prefer  the  professor  of 
divinity  to  the  priest.  There  is  a  rniitislerium,  and 
its  influence  may  reach  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  religious  life;  but  always  that  influence  depends 
solely  upon  the  individual,  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
minister :  the  office  has  by  itself  no  inherent 
authority  whatever.  It  is  apparent  that  such  an 
idea  of  the  church  must  in  a  very  high  degree 
affect  the  idea  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  church  wa.s  not  only  the  administrator, 
but  also  the  dispenser,  of  the  means  of  grace :  nay, 
she  was  herself  the  sum  total  of  all  means  of 
grace.  Consequently,  in  mediieval  theology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  formed  the  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament;  and  a  radical  change 
of  the  former  necessarily  produced  a  correspond- 
ing modification  of  the  latter.  To  Wessel  the 
sacraments  are  simply  _/i</fi  inslrumenia,  lanio  sem- 
jier  ffficncia,  f/uanto  est  Jidts  ner/oclosa,  as  has 
already  been  hinted  above  with  respect  to  the 
1-ord's  Sup|)er.  The  idea  of  an  opus  operalum  he 
rejects.  The  efficacy  of  the  mass  does  not  depend 
on  the  intenlio  of  either  the  administrant  or  the 
acceptant,  but  solely  on  the  ditposilio  of  the  latter; 
and  this  disjiosltio  consists  in  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  means  of  grace :  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  he 
leaves  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

Lit.  —  The  investigations  concerning  ^Vessel's 
life  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  Dutch  schol- 
ars, and  brought  to  a  close  by  W.  MuuitLl.NG: 
Cominenlalio  historico-theologica  de  Wessuli,  etc., 
Utrecht,  1S:(1,  and  De  Wesseli  principiis  ali/ue  eir- 
lutiliiii!,  Amsterdam,  1840.  See  also  Ullmann: 
Johann  Wesnel,  Hamburg,  1834,  and  Ri/ormaioren 
ror  <l.  Reformation,  1860,  'Jd  ed.,  2  vols. ;  [J.  I'm KD- 
Kicil :  Johann  Wesset,  Kegen.sburg,  1802;  T.  Ja- 
C'OIII  ;  Johannes  Wessehi.i  t/uo  jure  Lulheri  aniecursor 
«/)/>f//nri /»(.i,»iV,  .lena,  1878].  ll.  KCllMIDT. 

WESSENBERG,  Ignaz  Heinrlch,  b.  in  Dresden, 
\..v.  I.  1771  ;  .1.  at  Conslano-,  Aug.  0,  bSGO;  one 
nl  th.-  noKl.^sl  r.  prnseiitatives  of  liberal  Catholi- 
lisni  in  the  bfginningof  the  pp'.si-nt  century.'  He 
wa.s  educated  at  Dillingcn,  undrr  .Sailer,  and  then 
studied  theology  at  \Vur/.burg  (where  he  first 
became  ac<|uainted  with  Dalberg)  and  in  Vienna. 
In  18(10  Dalberg  a]ipointed  him  his  vicar-general 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance;  and  when  Dalberg 
died,  in  IJ^IT,  the  chapter  of  Constance  unani- 
mously elected  him  bishop.  The  Roman  curia, 
however,  refused  in  a  very  harsh  manner  to  con- 
iiiui  the   election  ;    ami  when  the  curia,  on  two 


later  occa-sions,  continued  to  refuse  to  admit  him 
to  office,  he  retired  to  private  life.  The  rea.-ions 
of  the  curia's  aversion  to  him  were,  that  lie  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  national  church  of 
Germany  (Die  Deutsche  Kirche,  Constance,  1814), 
and  the  revival  of  the  general  councils  (/)i>c/ro.'i.«en 
/\inhefii(  r.tiiiiimlunyen  des  15.  utid  16.  Jahrhun- 
derl.i.  Constance.  1.S40,  4  vols.),  and  that,  as  vicar- 
general,  he  had  introduced  the  German  language 
mto  the  Liturgy  and  choir-singing  of  the  churches 
of  his  diocese,  and  sent  his  seminarists  to  I'esta- 
lozzi  to  learn  the  new  method  of  instruction,  — 
presuiiiiitions  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  See 
his  life.  bv,I.  Bkck,  Freiburg,  1862.  I'ALMER. 
WEST  GOTHS.  .See  Goriis. 
WEST,  Stephen,  D.D.,  b.  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Nov.  2,  17o."j;  (1.  at  .Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  15, 
1S19.  lie  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1755. 
Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  he  was 
called  in  1757  to  be  the  military  chaplain  at 
Hoosac  Fort.  In  1758  he  was  invited,  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  to 
succeed  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  mission 
at  .Stockbridge.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 

j  church  at  Stockbridge  in  1759.  In  the  forenoon 
of  every  sabbath  he  preached,  Ijy  an  interpreter, 
to  the  Indians;  in  the  afternoon  lie  preached  to 
the  English.     For  sixteen  years  he  persevered  in 

I  this  course  with  encour.aging  success.  In  1775 
he  relinquished  his  missionary  office,  and  confined 
his  labors  to  the  English. 

I  When  Mr.  West  was  ordained  at  Stockbridge, 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  his  predeces- 
.sor,  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  often  conversed  upon 
them  with  liis  clerical  neighbor,  Hopkins  of  (ireat 

1  Barrington.    He  acquired  a  profound  esteem  and 

I  a  warm  affection  for  Hopkins,  and  was  at  length 
converted  to  the  Edwardean  faith.  This  change 
in  his  belief  led  to  a  more  important  change  in 

j  his  religious  life.  He  became  convinced  that  he 
had  never  been  regenerated.  The  whole  style  of 
his  sermons  and  pa.storal  interviews  became  so 
different  from  what  it  had  been,  that  it  surprised 
his  parish.  Some  members  of  it  were  delighted; 
others  were  displeased.  He  was  more  successful 
than  ever  before  in  his  ministerial  work.  He 
continued  in  it  more  than  fifty-nine  years, — with 
a  colleague  less  than  eight  years,  without  a  col- 
league more  than  fifty-one  years. 

Soon  after  the  renewal  of  his  religious  life,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons,  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  the  form  of  an  ICs.':ai/ vn  Moral 
Aycnctj,  New  Haven,  1772;  2d  ed.,  1794.  He 
published  his  Essaij  on  the  Scrijilure  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  in  1785;  a  second  edition,  with  an 
api>endix  of  seventy  jiages,  in  1.S15.  This  essay 
has  an  historical  value.  Its  relation  to  the  cele- 
brated sermons  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of 
Dr.  •lohn  Smalley,  on  the  same  theme,  is  unfolded 
ill  the  Dixcouisis  and  'J'rrali.irs  on  the  Atonement, 
Inlriiducliinj  /Cssai/,  pp.  07-79,  Boston,  1800.  lu 
1794  he  |)ublished  An  Ini/uiri/  into  the  Griiund  and 
Import  of  Infant  liaplism  ;  and  in  179^.4  Itisser- 
laliiin  on  Infant  liaplism,  liipli/  to  the  lire.  Ci/prian 
Sirontj.  After  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year, 
he  published  an  es.say  (republished  in  England) 
entitled  Evidence  of  the  Dtrinitij  of  the  Lord  Jrsu.n 
ChriM,  collected  from  the  Si-riptu'res,  1810.  One 
uf  his  works  which  attracted  much  atlvutiou  was 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  1S06. 
Two  of  Iiis  pamphlets  awakened  a  notable  oppo- 
sition :  tliey  were  entitled  A  Sermon  on  the  Duly 
and  Oli/i'/alinn  of  V hriflians  lo  marry  in  the  Lord 
(1779),  A  Viitdicalion  of  the  Church  ih  Stockhridye 
in  excommunicatinii  one  of  its  Members.  Besides 
publishing  more  tlian  a  dozen  sermons,  and  nu- 
merous essays  in  the  Thcohyical  Mayazine  and 
the  Connecticut  Eranyeticat  Maytizine,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryland  of  England,  and  many 
other  theologians. 

As  he  read  Latin  with  great  facility,  wa,s  famil- 
iar with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language ;  as  he  was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and 
a  profound  student  of  the  Bible ;  as  he  was  in- 
structive and  often  a  highly  eloquent  preacher. — 
he  attracted  to  himself  many  theological  pupils. 
They  resided  in  his  house,  and  uniformly  spoke 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  At 
least  five  of  them  became  eminent  as  preachers 
and  writers.  Two  of  them  were  Samuel  Spring, 
T).D.,  of  Xewburyport,  and  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Ilarvaid  College. 

Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  man  of  wondeiful 
diligence  in  his  study,  but  was  also  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  exerted  a  marked  influence  over 
juri.sts.  On  the  sabbath  he  was  regularly  listened 
to  bj-  six  judges  of  Massachusetts  courts.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, whose  personal  intercourse  with  his  pastor 
was  intimate  and  long-continued.  In  1793,  when 
AVilliams  College  was  incorporated,  Dr.  West 
"  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  institution."  He  was  one  of  Dr. 
Sanuiel  Spring's  chief  counsellors  in  forming  the 
Creed  and  Associate  Statutes  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  missionary  and  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions. EDWARDS  A.   P.VKK. 

WESTEN,  Thomas  von,  b.  at  Trondhjem  in 
1CS2 ;  d.  there  .\pril  9,  1727 ;  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  Protestant  missions, 
on  account  of  his  self-sacrificing  but  very  success- 
ful labor  among  the  Fins  and  Laps  of  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  wa.s  in  1710  appointed  pastor  of  Wedoen,  in 
the  diocese  of  Trondhjem.  Meanwhile,  the  foul 
Paganism  and  moral  depravity  in  which  the  Fin- 
nish and  I^appish  nomads  of  Xorthern  Norway 
lived  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
government;  and,  the  Colleyium  de  promnrendo 
cur.<iu  eranyelii  having  been  founded  in  1714,  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries  to  the  Fins 
and  Laps  was  immediately  established  at  Trond- 
hjem, and  Westen  was  appointed  its  director  Feb. 
28,  1710.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
missionary  tour  in  Norland  and  Finmarken ;  in 
1718-19  his  second,  during  which,  churches  were 
built  in  Tana,  Porsanger,  and  Alten,  and  some 
Finnish  children  were  brought  to  Trondhjem  to 
be  educated  as  missionaries;  and  in  1722  his 
third,  which  already  showed  good  results.  He 
was  completely  master  of  the  language ;  trans- 
lated Luther's  Catechism  into  Lappish ;  wrote  a 
Grammatica  Lapponica,  a  Specimen  vocahutarii 
Laponici,  a  Lappish  spelling-book,  etc. ;   and  he 


succeeded  in  educating  a  number  of  zealous  and 
devoted  disciples.  See  IIammoxd  :  .V//)v/.  .1/('s- 
sions(/eschi<-/ili,  C'openhaiji'ii.  17^7.  IlKliZou. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  The. 
The  need  of  a  theological  seminary  for  the  West 
had  been  felt  for  several  years  pievious  to  the 
action  on  the  suViject  taken  by  the  (ieneral  Assem- 
bly (O.S.)  in  1825,  which  action  was  as  follows: 
"  tt  is  expedient  forthw  ith  to  establish  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  the  West,  to  be  styled  '  The  A\'est- 
ern  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States.' "  In  1827  the  loca- 
tion was  fixed  at  Allegheny,  Allegheny  County, 
Penn.  ;  and  on  Nov.  iG,  1827,  the  seminary  was 
opened,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  and  Rev. 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  D.D.,  as  instructors.  At  that 
time  "  Alleghenytown,  opposite  Pittsburgh,"  was, 
an  unincorporated  village,  and  a  part  of  Ross 
Township.  .\s  one  of  the  in<lucements  to  locat- 
ing the  seminary  at  this  place,  eighteen  acres  of 
"common  "  had  been  released  for  the  use  of  the 
institution.  This  grant  included  what  is  now 
known  as  "Monument  Hill;  "  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill  the  first  building  was  erected.  This 
building  was  occupied  from  the  spring  of  1831 
initil  its  total  destruction  by  fire  on  Jan.  23. 1854. 
The  present  seminary  building,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  Jan.  10,  1856,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
Ridge  Avenue,  with  West  Park  in  front,  and 
Monument  Hill  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  of  the 
seminary  consist  of  Seminary  Hall,  containing 
chapel,  lecture-rooms,  and  dormitories ;  IVIemoriai 
Hall,  containing  dormitories,  studies,  and  gj-mna- 
sium  ;  Library  Hall,  fire  proof;  and  five  profess- 
ors' houses. 

The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  board  of  trustees ;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  forty  members  (twenty-eight 
ministers,  and  twelve  ruling  elders),  one-fourth  of 
whom  are  chosen  annually,  the  Board  having  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Board  of  Directors  have 
power  to  elect,  suspend,  and  remove  professors; 
.such  election  and  removal  being  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  .superintend 
the  curriculum,  inspect  the  fidelity  of  the  profess- 
ors, and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  incorpoi-ated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  29, 
1844.  consists  of  thirty  membei-s,  "nine  of  whom 
shall  at  all  times  be  laj-men  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  "to  them  is  committed  the 
management  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  The  internal  management  of  the 
seminary  is  devolved  upon  the  professors  as  a 
faculty. "with  the  senior  professor  as  president. 
Each  professor  at  his  inauguration  subscribes  the 
following  pledge:  "In  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  the  directors  of  this  seminary,  I  do  solemnly, 
and^cr  nnimo,  adopt,  receive,  and  subscribe  the 
Concession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  I'nited  States  of  America 
as  the  confession  of  my  faith,  or  as  a  summary 
and  just  exhibition  of  that  .system  of  doctrine 
and  religious  belief  which  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  therein  revealed  by  God  to  man 
for  his  salvation.  And  I  do  solemnly  ex  nnimo 
profess  to  receive  the  form  of  government  of  said 
church  as  agreeable  to  the  inspired  oracles.  And 
I  do  soleninl}'  promise  and  engage  not  to  incul- 
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cate,  teach,  or  insinuate  any  thing  which  .sliall 
appear  to  me  to  contradict  or  contravene,  citlier 
directly  or  impliedly,  any  thing  taught  in  tlie  said 
Confession  of  Kaith  or  Catechisms,  nor  to  oppose 
any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Preshyteriau 
church  government,  while  I  shall  continue  a  pro- 
fessor in  this  seminary." 

There  are  five  professorships,  all  endowed  and 
all  filled.  The  endowment  of  a  chair  of  elocu- 
tion is  just  about  completed  (188:5).  The  semi- 
nary is  open  to  .students  from  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  e.x- 
tending  over  three  years,  there  is  a  post-graduate 
course,  for  tliose  who,  from  this  or  any  other  semi- 
nary, wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  Xuised 
in  the  lap  of  tlie  old  synod  of  Pittsburgh,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  conscious  of  organic  life,  consti- 
tuted itself  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  the 
seminary  inherited  the  missionary  spirit.  Her 
sons  are  found  in  all  lands,  and  on  the  roll  of  her 
worthies  are  found  the  names  of  martyrs.  The 
whole  number  of  alumni  is  1,415.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
numerous  patrons  of  the  seminary  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and' James  Laugh- 
lin,  Esq.,  recently  deceased.  The  gifts  of  Dr. 
Beatty  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  spirit  and  policy  of  the  seminary  are  ad- 
mirably expressed  in  the  fundamental  principle 
which  was  incorporated  by  its  founders  in  the 
"  plan  :  ■'  "  That  learning  without  religion  in  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
church,  and  religion  without  learning  will  leave 
the  ministry  exposed  to  the  impositions  of  design- 
ing men,  and  insufficient  in  a  high  degree  for  the 
great  pur|>oses  of  the  gospel  ministry."  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  seminary  has  been 
conducted.  The  combination  of  learning  and 
piety,  of  erudition  and  earnestness,  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  efliciency,  is  the  standard 
which  h.is  been  set  up.  The  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  achieved  in  this  line  the  semi- 
nary claims  as  one  of  its  distinctive  eharacter- 
istiis.  8.  J.  WILSON. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  This  famous  pile, 
at  once  cathedral  and  walhalla,  is  upon  the  site 
of  a  Saxon  church,  within  the  .so-called  "Thorney 
Isle,"  built  under  King  Sebert  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Long  before  the  Norman  Conciuest  (eleventh 
century),  it  was  connected  with  a  Benedictine  mon- 
ii.sterj'  called  the  "  Western,"  in  contradistinction 
to  St.  Paul's,  which  was  ea.st.  Hence  the  name 
"Westminster  '  given  to  the  church  subsequently 
built  upon  this  site  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
(l(t.'>5-fi.')),  who,  though  a  Saxon,  employed  the 
Xorman  style  of  architecture.  .Ml  that  is  now 
left  of  Edward's  buildings  are  a  few  traces  about 
the  choir  and  the  substrui-ture  of  the  dormitory, 
and  <in  the  south  end  of  the  abbey  the  Pyx  house, 
or  chajM-l  of  the  Pyx,  in  which  the  sacreil  ves.sel 
containing  the  eucharistic  elements  was  kept. 
Henn,-  III.  (l:>l(5-72)  is  the  great  name  connectecl 
with  "the  early  building  of  the  abbey.  He  rebuilt 
the  abbey  church  in  the  Early-KngVish  style,  and 
the  pre.sent  transepts  and  choir  are  his;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  building  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  ami  tifleenth  rentiiries.  Henry  VH.'s 
Cha^M'l,  in  Late  Perp<?ndirular,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
admired  portions  of  the  abliey.  The  ino.st  fre- 
quented is  the  "  Poets'  Corner,"  where  lie  buried 


Chaucer  and  .Spenser,  and  where  are  the  monu- 
ments to  Sliaksi>eare  and  Milton.  The  abbey 
as  it  now  stands  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cro.ss, 
511  feet  long  by  'Mi  feet  wide  across  the  tran- 
septs. The  nave  and  aisles  are  74  feet  wide,  the 
choir  ;is  feet,  and  Henry  VH.'s  Chapel  70  feet. 

The  abbey  passed  from  the  government  of  an 
abbot  to  that  of  a  dean  when  the  monasteries 
were  dissolved.  For  a  short  time  there  was  a 
bishopric  of  Westminster.  Under  JIary  the 
abbacy  was  restored,  but  under  Elizabetli  the 
present  government  by  dean  and  chapter  wa.s 
established.  In  the  abbey  inauj'  important  reli- 
gious events  have  taken  place.  There  met  the 
bishops  under  Elizabeth  ;  there,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Houses  of  Pailiainent,  under  Charles  I.,  to 
hear  a  sjx-ech  from  Laud.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  (see  art.)  met  the  A.ssembly  of  Divines 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  present  objects  of  interest  are  mainly  the 
tombs  of  royal  families  and  the  tombs  and  tab- 
lets of  illustrious  men  in  all  walks  of  life;  l>ut, 
as  was  to  Iiave  been  expected,  a  memorial  in  the 
abbey  has  been  accorded  to  many  whose  fame 
was  interred  with  their  bones.  See  Dean  Stas- 
I-Ey's  brilliant  Memnridh  nf  Weslminster  Abbey, 
London,  1867;  5th  e<l..  1882. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  (1643-52),  a 
.synod  of  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  divines,  which 
produced  the  doctrinal  and  discipliiuirv  stand- 
ards of  the  British  and  -American  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  occupies  the  first  place  of  all  .synods 
held  in  the  Reformed  churches,  not  excepting  even 
that  of  Dort,  although  this  was  of  more  impor- 
tance for  the  Continent.  It  grew  out  of  that  great 
movement  in  English  church  history  which  began 
w  ith  the  rising  of  the  Scotch  nation  against  the 
semi-Popish  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  and  .Vrchbishop 
Laud,  rolled  like  an  avalanche  all  over  Englaiul, 
cemented  both  nations  in  the  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant"  (1643),  and  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  epis- 
copacy and  the  short  but  brilliant  reign  of  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  The  assembly  was  called 
together  by  the  Long  Parliament  (which  lasted 
from  1040  to  1652),  to  form,  on  a  Calvinistic  and 
Puritan  basis,  a  complete  creed,  and  a  .system  of 
church  polity  and  worship  for  the  three  united 
kingdoms  of  England,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland.' 
It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  Eiigli.sli 
clergymen  (nearly  all  of  them  in  episcopal  orders, 
but  of  puritanic  tendencies),  five  Scotcii  commis- 
sioners, and  thirty  lay  assessors,  of  whom  ten 
were  peers,  and  twenty  commoners.  The  mem- 
bers were  all  appointeit  by  Parliament.  The  most 
di.stingui.shed  were  Lightfoot  (the  great  rabbini- 

'  Tlip  .\miintily  wi«  ihriTli'd  lo  mi'cl  "nt  \Vt»tiiilli»tcr,  lu 
the  clinpprll  riilli-(l  KlDK  lli-nry  tlii'  t^^cviMiih'ii  (Mmppell  on 
tliv  llrnl  <l»v  »r  Julv,  III  ihv  yi'iir  of  uiir  I,<>r>l,  \Mi  ...  to 
cuiifi-rri'  iiii'il  trcut  niti»iiK><  tli>liii'ilv(»  of  micli  niiillim  iiml 
loiii'liliiK  mill  roiK'rrnlnK  Ihi-  hliiriiv,  (llni-lplliu'  unit  ipivirn. 
in.Til  of  Ihi-Cliiircli  of  KiiKliiml,  «i  Ihr  vlmlliallTm  iin4  .liiirliiu 
of  III.'  ilooli'iiii'  of  till'  >iiiii<  from  nil  fiiliii'  a^|M  n.ii.ii>  atiU  iiil> 
.•.,n.lriii-ll..ii..:i.  .Iiiill  Ih-  i.ri.pi.»i-.lunl.illi.Mi  l.\  l.,.lli  or  .Itlii  r 
of  III.'  Mil'l  lioiiiii'ii  of  l-iirllniiK'iil.  iiMil  no  oihir.  nml  lo  .li'llv.r 
llii'lr  opinion  iiiiil  iiilvlr.i.  of  or  lourlntiK  iIk'  iiiuiutii  iiforcuilil, 
IK  •llllll  Im'  Iiii'I'I  lIKrrt'llM.'  Ui  llll'  Woi.l  of  (loil,  tu  liolli  or 
.'llli.r  of  111.'  ml. I  liiiUM'..  fr..m  llmi'  lo  llm.'.  In  .iirli  n  mnnnrr 
or  norl  an  liy  IhhIi  or  I'llhi'r  of  mtlil  lioiini.  of  rnrlliiniiiil  nlmll 
bi'  r.'(|Ulri.il,  niiJ  iil  llio  muiic  Uiiu'  nut  lu  illvului-  liy  prlnllnu. 
wrlliiiK.  or  olli.rwliii',  nillimit  iIk'  roni>.'iit  of  liolli  or  .IiIht 
liullM'  of  I'nrlliuni'ni.  Ami  ho  It  furtlirr  or.lnlniil  by  llic 
uuUiurlly  nfun-Mlil,  tlul  WllUwn  Twlu.',  li.Li.,  •hall  «ll  Id 
Ibi'  i;hulrc  w  pruluculur  uf  thi'  uld  .\iiH'nibly." 
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cal  scliolar),  Seldeii  ("  antiquariorum  cori/pJiaus"), 
Twisse,  Herlc,  White.  Huitjcss.  C'aKaiiiy,  Coleman, 
Seaman,  Gataker,  .Majsluill.  I'almer,  Caryl,  Good- 
win, Tuckney,  Ilendcison,  (iillcspie,  (iouge,  Kutli- 
erford,  Baillie.  The  celebrated  Archbishop  Ussher  i 
was  appointed  a  member,  but  never  attended.  | 
Tlie  assembly  was  not  a  legislative,  but  only  an 
advisory  bod)-,  like  the  Anglican  convocations; 
and  its  "decisions  were  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  Parliament,  which  claimed  Krastian  control 
over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  bishops  never  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  the  king  prohibited  it  under 
.severe  penalties. 

The  assembly  was  solemnly  opened  July  1, 
164-'5,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Twis.se,  and  was  organized  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  ;  from  which  it  afterwards  moved  to 
more  comfortable  quarters,  —  the  famous  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  (originally  the  abbot's  parlor),  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster.  It  held  daily  sessions 
from  nine  to  two,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Once  a  month  it  met  with  Parliament  in  public 
humiliation  and  prayer  At  first  the  divines 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  but  abandoned  it 
after  reaching  the  fifteenth  article ;  and  after- 
wards they  framed  a  new  confession  of  faith  (see 
below),  together  with  a  directory  of  government 
and  worship.  The  doctrinal  debates  recently 
published  by  Professor  Mitchell  reveal  a  differ- 
ence between  a  milder  and  stricter  school  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  Westminster  Confe.ssion  may  be 
called  a  compromise  between  them.  The  subject 
of  church  government  called  forth  long  and  ear- 
nest debates.  Twisse,  Gataker,  Palmer,  Temple, 
and  several  other  learned  members,  inclined  to 
what  was  called  primitive  episcopacy,  or  pre.s- 
byt^rianism  with  superintendents.  The  Scotch 
commissioners,  and  the  Puritans  of  the  school  of 
Cartwright,  contended  for  a  Jure  divino,  or  high- 
church  presbyterianism  pure  and  simple,  but  had 
to  consent  to  the  compromise  phrase  "  lawful,  and 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,"  instead  of  "ex- 
pressly instituted  or  commanded."  Besides  the.se 
two  leading  parties,  there  was  a  small  fraction  of 
Independents  who  had  strong  political  influence 
(Cromwell  being  on  their  side),  and  advocated  a 
limited  degree  of  toleration.  On  the  subject  of 
public  worship  there  was  substantial  harmony. 
After  completmg  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
standards  (1018),  the  assembly  became  an  ex- 
ecutive body,  engaged  chiefly  in  examination  of 
candiilates,  and  rapidly  lost  its  authority  and 
importance.  The  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-third 
session  was  held  Feb.  22,  1G48;  the  last,  in  March 
2.5,  ]fi.52.  The  assembly  was  not  formally  dis- 
solved ;  but,  as  Fuller  says,  "  it  dwindled  by  de- 
grees," and  "  vanished  with  the  Parliament " 
which  called  it  into  existence. 

Principal  liaillie,  the  chief  of  the  commis.sion- 
era  of  Scotland,  gives  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  assembly :  — 

"Tile  like  of  tluit  Assenil)ly  I  (lid  never  see,  and 
as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  nt^ver  in  f^n^^land. 
nor  anywliiTc  is  shortly  like  to  he.  Tliey  did  sit  in 
Henry  the  VI  I. 's  chapel,  in  the  place  of  tlie  convoca- 
tion; hut  since  tlie  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go 
to  Jerusalem  chamher,  a  fair  room  in  the  ahhey  of 
Westniinster.  about  the  Imunds  of  the  college  fore- 
hall,  luu  wilier.     At  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door, 


and  both  sides,  are  stages  of  seats  as  in  the  new 
assembly-house  at  Edinliurgh,  but  not  so  high;  for 
there  will  l>e  room  liut  for  live  or  six  score.  At  the 
upmost  end  tlieie  is  a  <liair  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot 
from  tlie  earth,  for  the  Mr.  I'rolocutor,  Ur.  TwLsse. 
Before  it  on  the  grouinl  stand  two  <huir.'t  for  the  two 
Mr.  Assessors,  Ur.  Burf.'ess  ami  .Mr.  White.  Before 
these  two  chairs,  throu^rli  tlie  length  of  the  rooui, 
stan<ls  a  table  at  wliiih  sit  the  two  siribes,  Mr.  Bv- 
held  and  Mr.  K.il>orout;li.  The  house  is  all  well  hung, 
and  has  a  good  lire,  wlucli  is  s..iae  ilamtis,  at  London. 
Foraneiit  tlie  talih-,  iiiic.ii  the  |irnloeiitor's  right  liaiid, 
there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest 
we  five  do  sit.  Upon  the  other,  at  our  bac  ks,  the 
members  of  Parliami'iit  deputed  to  the  Assembly. 
On  the  forms  foranent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left 
hand,  going  (mm  the  iipp.r  eiiil  of  the  lemse  to  the 
chimiiev.  anil  at  tin- other  eiiil  nl  the  house,  and  back- 
side of 'the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  seiits,  are 
four  or  tive  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  their  divines 
sit  as  they  please;  albeit  eoiiimonly  they  keep  the 
same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door  there  are 
no  seats,  but  a  void  for  passage.  The  lords  of  I'ar- 
liament  use  to  sit  on  ehairs,  in  that  void,  about  the 
tire.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week  but  S.iHirday. 
We  sit  commonly  from  nine  to  one  or  two  altirnoon. 
.  .  .  Ordinarily,  there  will  be  jiresent  above  three- 
score of  their  divines.  These  are  divided  into  three 
committees;  in  one  whereof  every  man  is  a  member. 
No  man  is  excluded  who  jileases  to  eoine  to  any  of 
the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  Parliament  gives 
order  in  writing  to  take  any  purpicsc.  into  consiilera- 
tion,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  afternoon  meeting 
prepares  matters  for  the  Assembly,  sets  down  tlieir 
mind  in  distinct  iiro]iositions,  backs  their  proposi- 
tions with  texts  of  .Scrijiture.  After  the  pra.ver,  Mr. 
Byfield,  the  scribe,  reads  the  proposition  and  Serip- 
tiires,  whereU|M)U  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most 
grave  and  orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  up  to 
speak;  hut  who  stands  u|i  of  his  own  accord,  he 
speaks,  so  long  as  he  wdll,  without  interrujition. 
.  .  .  They  liarangue  long  and  verv  learnedly.  They 
study  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare 
their  speeclies,  but  witlial  the  men  are  exceedingly 
jirompt  and  well-spoken.  I  do  marvel  at  tlie  very 
accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them 
usually  make." 

The  estimates  of  the  assembly  differ  widely  ac- 
cording to  the  denominational  stand-point  of  the 
writer,  but  all  must  agree  as  to  its  importance 
and  influence.  Milton  at  first  praised  it  highly; 
but,  when  it  condemned  his  unfortunate  book  on 
Divorce  he  spoke  of  it  and  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment with  vindictive  scorn.  Clarendon  dispar- 
aged it  in  his  Hialnry  of  the  RtlieUion.  Baxter, 
who,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers, was  more  competent  to  judge  than  either, 
thought  that  the  synod  compared  favorably  witn 
any  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  called  its 
members  "  men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness, 
ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity."  Stoughton 
(an  Independent)  gives  the  Westminster  divines 
credit  for  "learning  —  scriptural,  patristic,  scho- 
lastic, and  modern  —  enough  and  to  spare,  all 
solid,  substantial,  and  ready  for  use."  A  German 
historian,  (ien.  Von  Kudlo'ff,  judges  that  "a  more 
zealous,  intelligent,  and  learned  body  of  divines 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  in  Christ«ndom."  Dr.  Briggs 
closes  his  article  on  the  Westminster  As.sembly 
with  this  strong  commendation  :  — 

"Looking  at  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  a 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  there  never  was  a  body 
of  iliviiies  who  labored  more  consiiciitiously,  care- 
fully, and  faifhfnllv,  and  prodm-ed  more  imiiortant 
doeiiments,  or  a  rieln-r  theological  literature,  than 
that  remarkably  learned,  able,  anil  pious  body,  who 
sat  for  so  many  trying  years  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber of  Westminster  Abbey." 
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On  the  Continent  it  is  little  known;'  but, 
among  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
IJritain  and  the  United  States,  its  history  is  a 
familiar  household  word.  It  attempted  too  niiicli, 
and  went  on  the  assumption  of  one  national 
church,  that  should  embrace  all  Knglislnnen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  be  subject  to  one 
creed  and  one  polity.  But  this  was  tlje  error  of 
the  age,  in  which  Episcopalians  shared  alike  with 
the  Puritans.  Both  were  equally  intolerant,  and 
expelled  all  nonconformists  from  their  livings. 
The  Independent.-;,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were 
somewhat  in  advance ;  yet  the  Independents  ex- 
cluded from  toleration  the  Prelatists,  Roman 
Catholics,  Quakers,  and  I'nitarians.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions  and  failures, 
that  tile  idea  of  religious  freedom  took  firm  root 
in  English  .soil.  I?ut  while  the  Westmin.ster  As- 
sembly and  the  Long  Parliament  failed,  as  far  as 
England  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dj'iiasty 
and  episcopacy,  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
standards  of  the  assembly  have  retained  their 
vitality  in  Scotland  and  North  .\merica  to  this 
day.     (See  Westmi.vstek  Standards.) 

Lit.  —  Sources.  The  official  manuscript  records 
of  the  Westminster  A.ssembly,  from  1643  to  l'!o2, 
were  long  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  I^on- 
don  fire  of  Itiljtj,  but  were  recently  discovered  in 
Dr.  Williams's  library  in  London,  in  :$  vols,  folio, 
and  were  edited  in  part  by  Professor  Alexander 
F.  Mitchell  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Rev.  John 
Struthers,  under  the  title  Minutes  of  llie  Sessions 
n/the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Ditines,  Edinburgh, 
1874.  This  volume  contains  the  doctrinal  de- 
bates; the  Minutes  containing  the  debates  on 
church  government  and  discipline  are  not  yet 
published.  Lightkoot:  Journal  of  i he  I'roceed- 
ings  of  the  Assemhlij  of  Dirines  (from  July  1,  1643, 
to  Dec.  31,  1044;  see  his  Works,  edited  by  Pit- 
man, London,  1824,  vol.  xiii);  Oeokoe  Gille.s- 
riE :  Notes  of  the  Delmles  unil  Proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  Dirines  and  other  Commissioners  at 
yVeslminster  (from  Feb.  2,  1644,  to  Jan.  .3,  104.5), 

Kublished  in  vol.  ii.  of  Presbyterian  Armory,  edited 
y  D.  Meek,  Edinburgh,  1844;  Journals  of  the 
/louse  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
16^3  to  1649,  l.ondow  ;  Roiiert  Haii.i.ie:  Letters 
iind  Journals,  edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts 
by  D.  Lainy,  Edinburgh,  1841-12,  3  vols.  (vols, 
ii.  and  iii.).  —  .Modern  works  on  the  Westmin.ster 
.\.s.sembly.  James  Keid:  Memoirs  of  the  West- 
minster Dicines,  Paisley  (Scotland),  1811  and  1S15, 
2  vols.;  IlETiiKRixfiTON :  llislnry  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Dirines,  Edinburgh,  1S43,  4th 
ed.  (revised),  1S78;  Cen.  Vox  Ridi.okk;  Die 
iVeslminster  Synode,  in  Xiedner's  Zeitschrijl  fur 
hist.  Theol.  for  18.00,  pp.  238-201!  (the  best  ac- 
comit  in  (iertnan);  Mitciiei.i.  :  The  Wislminsirr 
A ssemlil  1/ :  Its  History  and  Stanitards,  London, 
1883;  Sciiafe:  Creeds  of  Christendom  (M  i-i\.. 
18H1),  vol.  i.,  pp.  72.')-Sll ;  HrU!GS  :  Documentary 
History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  Prcsbyli- 
nnn  Ileriew,  New  York,  18^0,  pp. 'l27-l(>l.  See 
also  Dr.  BRUitis's  biographical  sketches  of  Arrow- 
smith,  Burgess,  Byfield,  Calamy,  llerle,  .Marshall, 
Palmer,  ana  other  leading  Westminster  divines,  in 
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this  Encyclo|>a'dia.  The  largest  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  Westminster  .^Sisembly,  including 
the  sermons  preached  by  its  members  befor<"  Par- 
liament, is  in  the  library  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York.  —  Works  in  which 
the  Westminster  A.ssembly  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned. Wood  :  Alhente  Oxonienses  .  Neal:  Hit- 
lory  of  the  Puritatis.  Maksdex  :  Early  and  Later 
Puritans.  Stougiitox:  History  of  llehyion  in  Eng- 
land (rev.  ed.,  Lond.,  1881,  vol.  i..  The  Church  of  the 
Cicil  Wars)  ;  Stanley  :  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Masson:  LiJ'e  of  Milton,  McCrie:  Annals 
of  Eiii/lish  Prtsbi/lery.  riril.Il'  H^CIIAKF. 

WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS.  The  West- 
minster As.sembly  of  Divines  (see  preceding  arti- 
cle) produced  a  complete  set  of  church  books, 
relating  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  ratified  them  with  certain  changes.  With 
tlie  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  they  were  set  aside 
in  England,  but  retained  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land, and  in  all  the  Anglo-American  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  doctrinal  standards  were  also 
acknowledged,  with  some  modifications,  by  the 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  in  England 
and  New  England. 

I.  The  Doctrixal  Staxdards.  1.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Fiiith.  —  It  was  completed 
Dec.  4,  164G,  provi<led  with  the  Scripture  passages 
(by  order  of  Parliament,  which  had  six  hundred 
copies  printed),  approved  in  full  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1G47.  and,  with  a  few  changes,  by 
the  J>ong  Parliament  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
Articles  of  Religion,  omitting  chaps,  xxx.  and 
xxxi.  and  parts  of  chaps,  xx.  and  xxiv.  But  in 
spite  of  Parliament  the  Confession  continues  to 
be  printed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  form  in  which 
it  left  the  Assembly,  and  was  adojited  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Its  original  title  is.  The 
Humble  Adricc  of  the  Assembly  of  Dirines  now,  by 
A  uthority  of  Parliament,  sitting  at  Westminster,  con- 
cerning a  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Quotations 
and  Texts  of  Scripture  annexed.  Presented  by  them 
lately  to  both  Hou.ses  of  Parliament.  (See  the  fac- 
simile in  Scliaffs  Creeds,  iii.  598.)  It  consists  of 
thirty-three  chapters  l>eginning  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  ]iractice, 
and  ending  with  the  la.st  judgment.  It  is  the 
clearest,  strongest,  most  logical,  and  most  careful 
ss'mbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
Christian  doctrine.  (See  Calvixism.)  It  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scripture  f,  the  Con- 
tinental Reformed  theology,  the  earlier  English 
and  Scotch  Confessions,  but  more  particularlv  (a.s 
Dr.  .Mitchell  ha.s  shown)  upon  the  Irish  Articles, 
which  were  probably  clrawn  up  by  .\i'chbisliop 
Li.sslier,  161.'),  and  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Several  sections,  especially 
on  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Divine  Decrees,  tin-  Fall,  the  Perseverance  of 
l'^aints,  and  the  Civil  Magistrate,  are  almost  ver- 
batim derived  from  the.si>  .Articles, which  had  been 
set  aside  by  Archbishop  Laud.  (See  Mitchell :  The 
Westminster  I'oiifcision,  1867,  and  Introduction  to 
the  .Minutes.  SchafT :  Creeds,  i.  762  sqq  ,  and  iii. 
§  26  sqq.,  where  the  Iri.sh  Articles  are  given  in 
full.) 

The  Uiiitt'd  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
has  recently  adopted  an  explanatory  supplement, 
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or  "Declaratory  Act"  (May  18.9)  winch  "sets 
forth  .nore  fully  and  clearly  "  suu.e  doctrn.es  of 
HoS  Scripture,  among  which  are  the  loUoNvmg 
hn^rtaut  uioJificatious  of  the  Westminster  state 
ments :  — 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  1813 
made  some  doctrinal  changes  by  modifying  the 
statement  on  predestination  in  chap.  in.  (See 
Schaffs   CVee</.s  iii.  771.)     The  same  body  has 

n^. 1  subiected  its  modified  confession  to  another  rens- 

ents:—  "ion   in    1883.      The   Cumberland    Preshrterians 

(1)  "That  in  regard  to  the  <i9«""«  "^./^^fjf're"  i  reject  unconditional  election,  but  hold  to  the  per- 
\aWut  in  the  Stauaards.and  n.^con=.^.tency  there-  ,  2.,,^^,^  of  saiuts.      (See  Clmberland  Pres- 

_-.  The  Westminster  Catechisms. — These  are  two, 
—  a  lar^e  Catechism,  for  ministers,  to  be  explained 
from  the  pulpit  according  to  the  custom  then  pre- 


-rf^  Vtlt}^Xt^^Z^^^f^  ^^^  i  severance  of  saiuts 

taction  on  the  srouud  of  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice, 
are  matters  whfch  have  been  aud  cout.iiue  to^  be 
regarded  by  this  church  as  vital  ui  the  sv»ttm  ot 


rp^arded   bv  ttiis  cnurcu  ao  i  ii,»i  .■■   -;■-  -.■ 

gospel  tnith.  and  to  which  due  prominence  ought 


vailine  in  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Conti- 


vaniiig  1"  i"<:  ivciu.  ...i-vA  v..v..-,..^.   ------   ----- 

nent  -and  a  short  Catechism,  for  the  instruction 
of  children.  Both  were  prepared  simultaneously 
with  the  Confession  (the  large  one  first),  presented 
to  Parliament  for  examination  and  approval  m 
the  autumn  of  1647,  printed  under  the  title  The 
Humhle  Atlcice  of  the  Assembhi  of  Da-mes  now  by 
aulhorilu  of  Parl'iameut  silling  at  Weslmmster  con- 
cerninqa  Larger  {Shorter)  Catechism  etc.  1  arlia- 
ment  approved  the  books,  with  slight  exceptions, 
Sept  15  1648 ;  the  Scotch  Kirk  adopted  them 
July  20  and  -'s,  1648.  and  again  (after  a  teinpo- 
rarv  repeal  under  Charles  II.)  in  1690.  Tuckiiey 
had  the  chief  share  in  framing  the  Larger  tate- 


riouiied  to  be  held  that  any  who  die  m  infancy  ^e 
lost  or  that  Uud  uiav  not  extend  his  grace  to  any 
who  are  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it 
may  seem  good  in  his  sight 


"lV"ThItThe  doctrine  of  the  divine  *c,.e.  iu- 
cludine  the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
he"  "n  counection  and  harmony  with  the  tmtli  hat 
J-ii  u  Tint  wilHu"  that  anv  should  perish,  but  that 
aU  si  ou°  .one  tS  repentance,  and  t^iat  he  ha-^pro- 
vded  a  salvation  sufficient  for/l>'  f '"P'^^f,.;^  ?i'^ 
and  offered  to  all  in  the  gospel;  and  also  witu  lue 
re"spoilltwHty  of  every  uTan  for  his  dealing  with 
ih/fice  and  unrestricted  ofter  of  eternal  lUe. 

(3)  ''That  the  doctrine  of  man's  (o(«;  depray.ti,. 
an  I  of  his  loss  of  '  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation,'  is  not  beUi  as  iinply- 

^^^^'^!'i,S.^infl^.-s  lirVh^l^^it';^  eh;;m:;n5waiJ^'tl.;;- mathematician,  ii.  givi-jg 
God  ofthat  he'UnZ^F^^^^^^^^  Shorter  Catechism  its  severely  logica   Snish 

2ood-  alti,..u_'h  actions  which  do  not  spring  from  a  ^j^^  ^j^^^^.  ^^^^^  Gillespie's  prayer  suggesting  the 
Veuewed  h.ait  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,—  ^jgj;,,;tj„-  ^f  God  is  doubtful.  Botli  Catechisms 
^"^I'l'^'-Jvu";!^!!^'  none" aTe  saved  except  through  '  contain  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Conimand.nenU 
thimedHt  on  o  Christ  tndtv  the  grace  of  His  Holy  ^^„d  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  independent  state- 
Spur  vlo   vorke^^^^  and   where  and  how  it  |  ,^^^,,t  „f   t,,e  Christian  system  of  doctnne  alter 

p&h  him;  while  the  duty  of  sendmg  the  gospel  ,  Calvinistic  type.  The  Apostles  Creed  i.s  not, 
L  the  heathen,  who  are  sunk  m  Ignorance  sn  and  j  I  Catechisms,  made  the  basis  of  the 

""'T-  '?  ti?,^  .'.•  nd'il^of  sIu^aHon  7o'r'  hos'e'capt  |  doct dnll  exix)sitioiis,  but  appended  "  because  it 
'^{l^'/wS^cM^^^^e^'^'^^  the  ordinances  is  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  faitli,  agreeable 
the  -(Aoel.-iu  ac^-epting  the  Standards  it  is  not  j  .j  ^f  God,  and  anciently  received  ni 

the  churches  of  C  hrist.  ^     i    .i     ■ 

The   Shorter   Catechism   is,  next  to  Lutliers 
„,,  j„  1,=^  ,,;„,,»  Small  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 

'"lb)'-' Tlit°Tn  "Vg^^dlo'the  doctrine  of  the  Civil  ^l^^  nlost  extensively-used  catechism  in  Protestant 
Magistrate,  and  his  authority  and  dutv  in  the  sphere  Christendom.  It  exceeds  all  other  Catechisms  by 
of  reUgiou  as  taught  in  the  htandards,  tl"», ":  ""T*;"  ti,„  f„rce  brevitv  and  precision  of  the  questions 
holds  fhat  the  Loni  J-f"^  S'' nl^d  over  rtW.V^s  i  and  aiLwers!a  d  differs  from  most  by  the  foUow- 
^::^^^.::l^tl^t^y<o^•  '^^I^'^"^  \  ?,^prUaSties:  (1)  It  embodies  the  question  ni 
a  1  commilsorv  or  persecuting  an.l  intolerant  prinei-  j^  answer,  so  as  to  make  this  a  complete  propo- 
plesi™  religion;  a'nd  declares.  =>«„  jj'i'f '';•  ^'g  /J^!  I  s  tion  or  statement ;  ('2)  It  .substitutes  a  new  and 

"S'ilrican  Presbyterian  chu^hes  adopted   rather  tl^njct^  ^e  ^^ 

the  Westminster  Confession  a"'!  Catechisms  at     ather^h^t^e^  addrelsing  the 

first  without  alteration,  but  with  a  libera  <=»":  j  "  ^'Vr X^e^ ''  (^^^  '^°  ^^''  '"•"'' ^*  "'^^^'^  *'" 
stmction.  "as  being  in  all  the  essential  and  ?f/"^^Xnd  og^al  character  of  the  answers, 
necessary  articles,  good  fornis  of  sound  words  t'?f\°?;'^,^''','^i3^1ie  Scotch  and  Anglo-Ainerican 
and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine  '  (fynod  of  "  ^7'|^';'-^^7'„,,tions  of  the  typical  Catechb^^ 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1729  .  After  the  Revo-  """^^  J^,^  ™;  ,tic.  The  Longer  Catechism  of 
lutionary  War,  however,  it  became  nece^sarv  to  ^^«\^^  j.'^X'f  ^^^tern  Church  begins.  "What  is 
change  the  articles  on  church  polity,  and  to  adapt  * '^,'^  "/'/^x   c^^^^^^^  the    An-lican   Cate- 

them'to  the  voluntary  system  and  the  separation  ^"  °™°,^.,t^?rvour  name'^"  Luther's  Small 
of  Ciiurch  and  State.  S".cV''Tf!f'^"r>tfd  ^atechisni'-Wbat  means  the  First  Command- 
in  chaps.  XX  xxiii.  3.  XXXI,  I  '-d  2,  and  adop^d  ,  Catechism  ^^^^  Catechism  ''  What  is.thy 
in  the  Sviiod  of  Philadelphia,  May  29, 1<  00-    ^?ee   meni.     i  .  death?"  the  ^\  est- 

Ihe  changes  in  Schaff's  Creeds,  i.  806  s<jq.).   T^^   °".'-\^°™^°;'  "^  Catechism"  What  is  the  chief 
Protestant-Episcopal  Church  had  to  make  similar  |  minster  Shorter  tat<.cnism, 
alterations   ni   the   Thirty-nine   -^'•tj^le'^  °^„  *^«  i  ^"fj.ft.gdoctrinal  standards  of  the  W'estminster 
Church  Qf  England;  for  all  the  creeds  of  the  six-    ,  ""  ^X^^^^fi^^*' '^^         of  the  Confession  by 
teenth  century  imply  the  union  of  Church  and   Assenibl>  ^eeKxpo^  ^^^  ^^ ^  ^ 

State,  and  the  duty  of   the  civil  magistrate  to   D.ckson   (Ldin  ;.  ^  ^^^    ^  .^.^^^  ^^ 

support  religion,  and  to  punish  heresy.  I  A.  A.  Uodge  vriui    ,  ,        /         . 
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the  Catechisms  by  Yincext,  Watsos,  Flavel, 
FisHKK,  WiLLisox,  Bhown,  Maih,  Gkken,  and 
many  otiiers;  Alexandkk  Tayi.ok  Ixses:  The 
Laic  of  Citeils  in  Scutlanil,  Ediiilmrgli,  18(37; 
Ai.EXANDEK  F.  Mitchell  (of  St.  Andiew's) ; 
'I'lie  Wesliiiiiister  Confessimi  of  Fiiil/i,  Kiliiiburgh, 
.'5(1  ed.,  I'5(i7  (fomp.  also  tlie  valuable  liitrnduc- 
tioii  to  his  edition  of  the  Minutes,  Kdinburgli, 
1874);  Sciiafk:  Creeds  of  Chrislemlom,  i.  76:3 
.siiq.  and  iii.  597  sqq.  ;  the  editions  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Catechisms  [uiMished  by  the 
Scotch  rresbyteriaii  Assemblies  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  in  Philadeljihia.  Xiemeyer  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  as  an  appendix  to  his 
collection  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  1840. 

II.  The  Uiuectobv  of  I'lblic  Woitsuii". — 
This  was  prepared  duruig  1014,  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Parliament  Jan.  3,  1045,  api>roved  by 
the  .Scotch  As.sembly  and  Parliament  in  February, 
1045,  and  published  in  the  same  year  in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Anglican  Hook  of  Common  Prayer; 
but,  instead  of  prescribing  liturgical  forms,  it 
gives  minute  directions  and  suggestions  to  the 
mini.>ter  how  to  conduct  public  worship. 

III.  TlIK    DlltECTOItV    KOK    ClIfltCH    GoVEHX- 

MKX  r  Axi)  Dlscii'lixe.  —  This  sets  forth  the 
principles  of  Prebyterian  church  polity,  on  which 
see  the  art.  Pkkshytekiaxis.m  and  the  literature 
there  given.  The  debates  of  the  Assembly  on 
church  government  will  probably  be  published 
soon  by  Professor  Mitchell,  from  the  Minutes  in 
Dr.  Williams's  library.  PHILIP  SCHAKF. 

WESTPHAL,  Joachim,  b.  in  Hamburg  in  1510 
..r  l."dl;  .1.  there  .Ian.  10,  1574.  He  studied 
thfology  at  AVitteiiberg,  under  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  ;  visited,  also,  the  universities  of  Jena, 
Krlurt,  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  Strassburg,  and 
Basel;  ami  wa.s  appointed  preacher  at  the  Cliurch 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  hi.s  native  city,  in  1541,  and 
superintendent  in  1.071.  He  began  his  polemical 
activity  by  partaking  in  the  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  the  Leipzig  Interim  ;  and  siding  with 
Flacius,  anil  attacking  Melanchthon,  he  wrote 
two  pamphlets  on  the  question  of  true  and  fal.se 
adiapliora,  —  Uisloria  viluli  iiurei  Aaroiiis,  etc. 
(.Magdeburg,  1519^,  and  Kx/tlicado  ijcneratis,  etc. 
(Hamburg,  1.5.50).  But  his  great  controversial 
exploit  was  the  contest  he  rai.sed  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  Reformers  concerning  the 
Lord's  Su]«per,  and  which  produced  much  dis- 
turbance ami  much  misery  in  the  Prote.stant 
Church.  He  ojn-ned  the  attack,  when  Peter  Alar- 
tyr's  Oxford  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
publisheil  in  15.5l',  with  his  Fctrraijo  oj/iuionuin  ile 
Ciiiia  Jjoiiii/ii  (Magdeburg,  15.52),  in  which  he 
exhorted  all  true  Lutheran  theologians  to  comi- 
forward  and  give  battle.  But  the  Lutheran  theo- 
logians were  too  much  occujiied  at  that  moment 
with  controversies  of  thidrown,  and  the  Reformed 
theologians  took  no  notice  of  the  book.  Once 
more  Westphal  made  an  attack  (Hala  fulis  <lr 
Ciinn  Domini,  etc.,  .Magdeburg,  155:1),  but  with 
no  better  success.  Then  an  event  of  practical 
ciinse(|uenc('  <'ame  to  his  aid.  John  a  I^a.sco  and 
the  Itelormed  Congregation  of  foreigners  Ml  Lon- 
don wiMe  exindled  by  the  Bloody  .Mary;  ami  the 
various  Lutheran  connnunities  in  which  tliey 
•ought  ivfuge  —  Co|M-nliagen,  Lubeck,  Rost<ii;k, 
Handiurg,  etc. — refused  to  admit  them.      In  this 


persecution  Westphal  took  a  prominent  part;  and 
when  he  made  his  third  atttack,  Collccluuea  senltn- 
liarum  A  urelii  A  uijusliui  de  Cwna  Domini  (Ratisl)on, 
1555),  Calvin  came  forward  witli  his  Defensio,  etc. 
Calvin's  answer  is  proud,  almost  disdainful,  and 
it  produced  a  tremendous  stir  in  the  Lutheran 
camp.  The  battle  was  soon  raging  along  the  w  hole 
line.  On  the  Reformed  side  wrote  Calvin,  Lasco, 
Bullinger.  and  Be/.a ;  on  the  Lutheran,  Brenz, 
.\ndrea,  Schnepf,  Paul  von  Eitzen,  etc.  AVest- 
phal  also  wrote  some  more  pamphlets,  but  distin- 
guished himself  still  more  i>y  his  ]ir:t(;tical  activi- 
ty. When  the  city  of  Francfort  ojx-ned  its  gates 
to  Lasco  and  the  other  Reformed  refugees  from 
London,  Westphal  wrote  to  the  magistrates,  and 
admonished  them  to  take  care  that  the  church  of 
Francfort  should  not  be  poLsoned  by  those  here- 
tics. He  al.so  endeavored  to  form  all  the  North- 
German  churches  into  one  compact  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  true  Lutheran  conception  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  he  partially  succeeded.  His 
last  attack,  however,  Confutalio  (tlii/uot  enuniiium 
iiiendaciormn  J.  Calrini  (1558).  elicited  no  answer. 
See  J.MiiLLEH:  C(7H/yn« /iVe;<(/(/,Coi)enhageu.  1744, 
T.  iii. ;  Brktschxeideu;  Corjm.s  Rrformnlorum, 
Halle,  1S40,  vols,  vii.-ix  ;  [MiiXKEliEltG  :  W'cst- 
plud  II.  Calrin,  Hamburg,  1805].     XEIDKCKER. 

WESTPHALIA,  The  Peace  of,  en. ling  the  Thir- 
ty-Years' \\ar,  was  signed  Oct.  14,  1018.  The 
Jireliminaries  were  agreed  upon  as  early  .xs  De- 
cember, 1041 ;  but  the  treacherous  equivocations 
of  the  emperor,  the  jealousies  between  Sweden 
and  France  (who  had  different  and  sometimes 
opposite  interests  to  defend),  and  the  almost  in- 
credible hagglings  between  the  powers  concerning 
rank  and  ceremony,  prevented  the  congress  from 
actually  beginning  its  work  until  April,  1015. 
One  part  of  the  congress,  consisting  of  deimties 
of  the  emperor,  .Sweden,  and  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, sat  at  Osnabruck,  a  city  of  Wcstjihalia,  and 
finished  its  work  Aug  8,  1048:  the  other  part, 
consisting  of  deputies  of  the  emperor,  France, 
and  other  foreign  jtowers  concerned,  sat  at  Miin- 
ster,  a  neighboring  city,  and  finished  its  work 
Se])t.  17.  The  complete  instrument  of  peace  was 
finally  signed  at  .Miinster. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  merely 
political  elements  of  the  negotiations,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  purely  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical (luestions,  the  two  general  ixiints  of 
agreement  were  the  confirmation  of  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  settling  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  I'rotestaius  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  German  Emjiire,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  equality  between  the  two  Protes- 
tant churches, —  the  ].,utheran  and  the  Reformed. 
Of  the  «|H.'cial  iM)iiiLs  of  the  treaty,  two  are  of 
particular  interest,  —  one  concerning  the  right 
of  [lo.ssession  with  resiH'ct  to  certain  ecclesiastical 
estates  and  revenues,  and  the  other  concerning 
the  right  of  the  prince  to  reform  the  confession 
of  faith  within  the  boundaries  of  his  territory. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  an  agreeineiit,  it  was  decided 
to  fix  .Ian.  1,  IOL'4,  ivs  a  norm  from  which  to  pro- 
ceed ;  so  that  all  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
inoniisteries,  or  other  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  instate 
and  revenue  which  at  that  day  were  in  the  ihis- 
KCRsion  of  the  ProU'stants,  should  be  ceiled  to 
them:  while,  on  the  other  liiiiiil,  any  kiixl  of 
ecclesiastical  proiH'rty  which   they  had   acquired 
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after  th.at  flate  sliould  be  returned  to  the  Roniau- 
Ciitholic  Church,  and  vice  versa.  Of  course,  sucii 
a  rule  could  not  be  carried  out  with  any  deefree 
of  strictness  without  harshness.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  result  of  the  negotiations 
gave  satisfaction  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
More  difficult  was  the  second  point.  The  maxim, 
rujus  dominium,  ejus  religio,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  "Territorial  System,"  had  in 
Cermany  given  rise  to  many  despotic  acts,  entail- 
ing much  suffering  and  endless  confusion.  More 
than  once,  a  prince  had,  by  one  stroke  of  the 
]ien,  changed  the  confession  of  his  country  from 
Lutheranism  to  Calvinism,  or  from  Calvinism  to 
Lutheranism ;  and  generally  the  stroke  of  the 
jien  had  to  be  followed  up  with  exile,  confiscation 
(if  property,  imprisonment,  and  the  stake.  Tt  was 
now  decided  that  those  who  on  the  day  men- 
tioned held  a  certain  right  of  wor.ship  should 
continue  to  hold  it,  irrespective  of  the  prince's 
jus  refnrmaniH  exercilium  rdigionis .  while  those 
who  at  that  time  had  acquired  no  such  right  were 
still  at  the  mercy  of  their  prince. 

It  nuist  be  noticed  that  all  these  stipulations 
were  valid  only  for  the  German  Empire,  but  not 
for  the  hereditary  Austrian  possessions  of  the 
emperor.  Some  of  the  great  feudal  lords  of 
Silesia,  the  dukes  of  Brieg,  Liegnitz,  Miinsterbevg, 
Oels,  and  the  city  of  Breslan,  obtained  certain 
privileges  from  the  emperor;  but  with  respect  to 
his  other  subjects  no  security,  not  even  a  promi.se 
of  toleration,  was  given.  At  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  at  Miinster,  the  papal  legate,  Fabins  Chigi, 
formally  protested ;  and  the  protest  was  followed 
up  by  the  bull  Zelo  domus  Dei,  Nov.  26,  1648.  But 
the  protest  had  no  influence  whatever,  nor  was  it 
by  the  Pope  (Innocent  X.)  and  the  Roman  curia 
expected  to  have  any.  The  usual  diplomatic 
formalities  were  rapidly  gone  through,  and  peace 
was  actually  restored. 

Lit. — J.  (i.  vox  Meiern:  Acta  pads  pubtica, 
Gottingen,  1734-36,  6  vols,  folio,  and  Ada  pads 
execulionis  publico,  1736-37,  2  vols,  folio ;  Sf.nck- 
F.NBERG :  Darsiellung  ties  westfalischen  Friedens, 
Franc,  1804;  Woltmaxn:  Gesch.  d.  tcestfalischen 
Friedens,  Leip.,  1808,  2  vols.;  [L.  Kkller:  Die 
fjegenrejbrmalion  in  Wesl/alen  u.  am  Niederrhein. 
Aclensliicke  u.  Ertiiuterung.,  1  Thl.,  1555-85  (Puhli- 
cationenaus  den  kiiniglichen preussischen  Staatsarchi- 
cen,  vol.  ix.,  Leip.,  1881)].        H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

WETSTEIN.i  Johann  Jakob,  b.  in  Ba.sel,  March 
5,  1693;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  March  22,  1754.  Me 
early  showed  his  inclination  toward  bililico-textual 
studies;  and  his  first  dissertation  was  upon  tlie 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
acquaintance  with  New-Testament  manuscripts 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  travels  in  France 
and  England;  but  in  1720  he  returned  to  Basel 
to  become  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  pastor 
of  St.  Leonard's  Chm-ch.  Although  his  duties 
were  not  congenial,  they  w'ere  faithfully  per- 
formed. Meanwhile  he  continued  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  great  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, and  gave  private  lectures  upon  exegesis 
and  dogmatics.  Bengel  was  preparing  his  edition, 
likewise,  and  employed  two  Basel  professors  to 


'  IlasiMib.icli  n  riliK  WcUstein,  wliicti  was  hii.  fumlly  nnr 
but  ho  hlmi-elf  spelled  it  in  I>atin  Wutstcnius;  nnd  he 
tnoAt  (ierin.'in.  EDglisb.and  Dutch  writem  Bpell  bis  luunu  \^ 
ODC  *'  I."  —  Kl). 


collate  the  codices  in  the  Basel  Library.  Between 
these  two  anil  \\'etstein  a  feud  arose  lespecting 
the  age  and  value  of  E  (see  Bibi.e  Text),  which 
Wetstein  did  not  put  so  high  as  they,  resting  on 
IMill's  authority.  The  feud  became  personal:  and 
then  the  vague  rumors  of  heterodoxy,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  circulating,  a.ssumed  the  form 
of  charges.  To  many  persons  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  aberration  was  ^^'etstein■s  rejection  of  the 
reading  of  the  texlus  receplus  Veiif  for  <V  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  The  latter  is  probably  the  correct  read- 
ing, but  people  said  he  wanted  to  take  away  a 
proof-text  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  I  lis  assertion 
that  he  merely  followed  the  Codex  Alexandiinus 
because  careful  study  had  convinced  him  that 
it  was  correct,  was  declared  a  subterfuge.  He 
was  tried  for  holding  Arian  and  Socinian  views, 
found  guilty,  and  depo.sed  May  13,  1730  But 
just  then  a  new  career  opened  to  liini :  he  suc- 
ceeded Clericus  in  the  Remonstrants'  College  at 
Amsterdam,  and  thenceforth  he  lived  there.  He 
won  for  himself  an  imperishable  fame  by  hi.s 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  of  which  the 
prolegomena  appeared  anonj-niou.sly  at  Amster- 
dam,"1730,  and  the  work  itself  in  1751-52,  2  vols, 
folio.  Expediency  compelled  liim  to  print  the 
texlus  reccptus,  and  to  put  his  various  readings  in 
the  form  of  notes.  William  Bowyer  subsequently 
(London,  1763)  printed  a  text  which  incorpoiated 
A\'etstein's  preferred  readings.  Besides  the  wealth 
of  textual  illustration,  Wetstein's  New  Testament 
is  pre-eminent  for  its  parallel  jiassages  fi-oni  the 
classics,  the  fathers,  and  the  rabbins;  so  that  it 
has  been  a  quarry  for  commentators  ever  since. 
He  carried  the  collation  of  manuscripts  farther 
than  all  his  predecessors,  having  personally  ex- 
amined upwards  of  forty.  He  also  introduced 
the  present  mode  of  designating  uncial  manu- 
scripts by  Roman  capitals,  and  cursive  by  Arabic 
figures.  See  Bible  Text,  pp.274,  275;  and,  for 
personal  information,  see  L.  Meister:  Helvetische 
Szenen  dcr  neueren  Sclncdrmerei  unil  Inloleranz^ 
Ziirich,  1785,  pp.  167  sqq.;  and  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  New  Testament.  hagenbach. 

WETTE,  DE,  Wllhelm  Martin  Leberecht,  b.  at 
Ulla,  near  Weimar,  Jan.  12,  1780;  d.  at  Basel. 
June  16, 1849.  His  theological  studies  were  made 
at  Jena,  where  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
great  textual  critic  Griesbach,  and  by  I'aulus. 
From  the  latter  he  derived  his  taste  for  untram- 
melled study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  his  earliest 
publications,  his  critical  dissertation  upon  I)eu- 
t<^ronomy  (Jena,  1805,  republished  in  his  Opus. 
Tlieol.,  Berlin,  1833),  and,  in  the  same  year,  his 
Beilriif/e  zur  Einlcilung  in  das  Neue  f'eslaiiient 
("  Contributions  to  New-Testament  Inti-oduc- 
tion  "),  proved  his  originality  and  independence. 
Unlike  Kichhorn  and  Paulus,  De  W'eUe  held  to  a 
mythical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  miracles.  Of 
course,  such  an  interpretation  increases  in  proba- 
bility, the  more  remote  the  narratives  are  in  date 
from  the  .supposed  events.  Accordingly,  De  Wette 
strove  to  show  in  the  first-mentioned  work  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  fiom  Moses,  but  was  a 
collection  of  independent  documents  made  by  .sev- 
eral persons  and  at  different  times.  The  earliest 
collection,  Genesis,  dates  from  the  time  of  IXivid ; 
the  last,  Deuteronomy,  from  that  of  Josiah.  These 
views  he  intended  to  pre.sent  at  length  ;  but  Vater 
anticipated  him,  and  therefore  he  modestly  mad* 
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merely  an  abstiact  of  theiii,  and  appended  it  to  his 
Critical  Examination  fif  the  Vreilihilili/  of  Clironicle.i 
(Jena,  1800)  as  an  avowed  supplement  to  N'ater's 
book  on  the  Pentateuch.  l)e  Wett«  charged  in- 
tentional alterations  and  additions  in  a  predomi- 
nating levitical  and  hierarchical  spirit  upon  the 
Chronicles.  See  his  Beitrar/e  in's  A.  7'..  Jena,  180(i. 
1807,  2  vols.  By  his  essay  on  Deuteronomy,  I)e 
Wette  won  his  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  became  pri- 
vatilocent  at  Jena,  but  in  1807  was  called  to  Heidel- 
berg as  profe.ssor  of  theology.  While  there  he 
made,  at  first  in  conjunction  with  Augusti,  but 
later  alone,  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  (Hei- 
delberg, 1809-14,  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  the  P.salms  (1811,  ad  ed.,  1826), 
which  is  80  exclusively  critical  that  he  himself 
endeavored  to  make  amends  by  a  special  appendix, 
—  On  the  Devntionnl  Use  of  the  Psalms,  ls;57.  He 
denies  the  Davidic  origin  given  to  many  psalms, 
their  early  dates,  and  also  that  the  historical 
Christ  is  prophesied  anywhere  in  the  collection, 
referring  the  so-called  Messianic  incidents  and  al- 
lusions to  nearer  historical  events,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  granted  that  the  psalmists'  descriiv 
tions  of  an  ideal  future  could  be  practically  applied 
to  Christianity.  He  was  unalterably  oppcsed  to 
"the  plav  of  pious  ingenuity"  upon  the  Psalms, 
maintaining  that  their  devotional  use  should  be 
ba.sed  upon  a  strictly  scientific  exegesis. 

In  1810  he  was  called  to  the  newly  founded 
university  at  Berlin.  There  he  h.ad  for  his  col- 
league Schleiermacher;  and  the  two  labored  for 
that  "  better  day  '"  in  theology  when  the  demands 
of  faith  and  .science  should  alike  be  met.  In  1813 
De  Wette  published  his  Latin  Commentary  on  the 
Erjiialory  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  recognition  of 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Breslau.  In  this  work 
he  represented  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  inevita- 
ble, yet  to  hitn  quite  unexpected,  consequence  of 
his  moral  nature :  Christ  died  nolily  as  a  .sacrifice 
in  the  ideal  .sense.  In  1814  De  Wette  published 
his  Hebrew  Archaologi)  (4th  ed.  by  Riibiger,  1864), 
in  1817  his  Olil-Testament  Inlroduction,  in  his  opin- 
ion his  best  critical  work  (seven  editions  were  pul>- 
lislied  during  his  lifetime ;  8th  ed.  by  E.  .Schrader, 
Berlin,  1«6!));  in  1826  h\B  New-Testament  Introduc- 
tion (0th  ed.  by  Messner  and  Liinemaim,  180o). 

The  Latin  dissertation  on  the  atonement  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  only  contribution  De 
Wette  made  to  theology.  The  first  part  (biblical 
thi'ology)  of  a  Teit-Iiook  of  Christian  J)iii/ma  came 
out  in  lubJ;  the  second  (ecclesiastical  theology), 
in  1M6,  ;td  ed.,  18:51-40.  In  the  first  part  he  dis- 
tinguishi's,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hebraism  from 
Judaism,  an<l  in  the  Xi'W  Testament  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  from  that  of  thi?  afiostles.  In  the  .second 
part  he  maintains  that  theology,  although  not  defi- 
nitely settled,  was  still  not  to  be  slighted,  as  it 
was  an  "historical  bond  of  union"  among  the 
members  of  the  church.  This  "  historical  l>ond  " 
is  what  is  sought  for  in  so-called  orthodoxy.  As 
ecclesiastical  tlieology,  De  Wette  simply  pre.sent.s 
Lutheran  doctrine  :  his  own  system  of  theology 
came  much  later, —  The  fCssmtiah  of  Christian 
Faith  considered  from  the  Stand-point  of  Faith,  Ba- 
sel, 1816.  Next  followed  his  ( 'hrittian  i-:thics(\H\i)- 
•i'-\,  '.i  vols.),  an  epoch-making  work,  inaHunich  a.s 
he  considers  ethics,  not  !us  a  mere  aggregate  of 
moral  pp'cepts,  but  as  rooted  in  ('llri^liall  thought, 
which  it«elt  is  a  fruit  of  Christian  faith. 


But  his  days  in  Berlin  were  numWred.  Tak- 
I  ing  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  wrote  a 
'  letter  to  the  mother  of  an  Erlangen  student,  Karl 
'  Ludwig  .Sand  (who  murdered  in  cold  blood  Au- 
I  gust  von  Kotzebue,  a  determined  foe  to  liberal- 
ism), in  which,  while  expressing  deep  abhorrence  at 
the  crime  which  cost  tne  student  his  life,  he  still 
cleared  his  motives  of  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 
was  prompted  by  pure  patriotism.  For  this  bold 
defence  he  wa,s  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
university  by  the  king  (Oct.  2,  1810).  He  be- 
took  himself  to  Weimar,  and  there  employed  his 
enforced  leisure  in  preparing  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  Letters  (\>^'2o-2H,  o  vols. .supple- 
mental volume  by  .Seidemann,  1856),  by  which, 
even  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
proved  himself  a  scholar.  In  1822  he  issued  his 
first  romance,  Theodore,  or  the  Consecration  of  the 
/>)(iA(fr  (Tholuck  replied  in  his  True  Consecration 
of  the  Doubter.  Hamburg,  1823);  and  his  second, 
Henry  Metchthat,  in  1829,  2  vols.  These  stories 
never  found  many  readers,  yet  they  contain  much 
good  writing,  and  many  valuable  thoughts  upon 
timely  matters.  In  1822,  quite  unex|x?ctedly,  he 
was  called  to  Ba.sel,  and  there  he  pa.ssed  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  did  excellent  service  in  advan- 
cing the  universit}',  and  won  the  hearts  of  many 
w  ho  had  bitterly  opposed  his  coining.  There  he 
lectured  upon  Ethics  (Berlin,  1823,  1824,  4  vols.), 
and  upon  lieliijion,  its  Essence,  its  Manifestations, 
anil  its  Influence  upon  Life  (1827).  There,  also,  he 
preached  to  a  select  but  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, and  published  five  collections  of  sermons 
(Ba.sel,  1825-29).  Another  series  was  published 
after  his  death  (1840).  In  1846  he  issued  the  first 
part  of  his  unfinished  Bible  History,  or  History  of 
Iteretatiiin.  In  1836  he  began,  and  in  1848  hi 
finished,  his  renowned  Concise  Exegetical  Commen- 
tary on  the  A'ew  Testament,  —  a  work  marked  by 
ma.sterly  brevity  and  precision  and  the  most  exact 
and  accurate  scliolarship. 

The  numerous  works  already  mentioned  maks 
up,  after  all,  only  a  partial  list  of  the  writings  of 
this  extraordinary  and  prolific  genius.  Reviews, 
criticisms,  essay.s,  encyclopedia  and  newspajier 
articles,  sermons,  addresses,  pamphlet.s,  works 
upon  art  (Berlin,  1846),  even  a  drama, —  The 
Jlenunciation  {Die  Entsayutir/ ;  .Schauspiel  in  S  Auf- 
ziiyen,  Berlin,  1823),  and  jweins,  came  from  Ins 
gifted  pen.  And  the  fullest  record  of  his  literary 
activity  fails  to  set  him  forth  as  he  was  in  him- 
self. He  was  fond  of  society,  and  hospitably 
inclined;  and,  although  rationalist  and  "heretic," 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  philanthropic  move- 
ments. He  foiiiKled  (1825)  a  society  in  Basel  to 
help  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  against  Turkish 
tyranny,  to  .send  missionaries  to  Greece,  and  to 
educate  their  childn-n.  He  took  a  little  (ireek 
lioy  into  his  own  family,  and  was  a  tender  foster- 
father  to  him.  He  iilso  founded  the  Ba.sel  branch 
of  the  (iustavus  Adol|ihuH  I'liion  (see  art.),  to 
which  111-  gave  the  name  the  "Union  of  Support- 
ers of  the  Protestant  Church." 

It  remains  to  s|K'ak  of  De  Wette's  philosophi- 
cal  and  theological  opinions,  early  <-niliraced  and 
worked  out,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  through 
lifi'.  These  will  be  best  rend  in  his  I'rbir  /Irli- 
yion  II.  Throlotfie.  Erlihitrruut/rn  :um  l.ihrhuch  ilrr 
Ihiymatilc  (Berlin,  l8l.'>,  new'edition.  181.'!).     The 
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theism  of  the  Kantian  criticism  forms  the  basis 
of  De  Wette's  doctrinal  system;  but  he  leans  visi- 
bly towards  Jacobi's  tlieory  of  religion  as  feeling, 
lie  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith.  The  former  refers  to  the  intellect,  and 
has  to  do  only  with  finite  things;  while  the  infi- 
nite must  be  grasped  by  faith  under  the  form  of 
feeling,  —  devotion,  enthusiasm,  resignation,  etc. 
'J"he  infinite  is  revealed  by  the  finite  in  a  .symboli- 
cal manner.  The  whole  historical  revelation  is  a 
symbol  in  which  the  eternal  and  supersensuous 
ideas  have  foimd  their  expression.  The  miracle 
is  a  cross  to  the  understanding,  but  as  a  symbol 
it  shows  its  meaning.  The  dogma  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  understanding,  but  opens  itself  to  the 
intuition ;  for  intuition  is  the  only  means  of  con- 
ception when  the  object  is  a  symbol.  .\11  reli- 
gious conception  is  consequently  a;sthetical,  and 
this  sesthetical  elevation  above  the  merely  intel- 
ligible is  to  De  Wette  the  only  tenable  form  of 
supranaturalisni.  De  Wette  was  pre-eminently  an 
«thical  theologian.  He  closely  connected  dogma 
with  ethics,  and  made  ethical  considerations  de- 
■cisive  in  judging  other  systems.  He  held  fast  to 
the  i^ersonality  of  Christ,  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
Commentary  on  Revelation  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  language  :  "  I  know  that  there 
is  salvation  in  no  other  name  but  the  name  of 
•Jesus  Christ  and  hira  crucified ;  and  tliat  there  is 
nothing  higher  for  humanity  than  the  God-man- 
hood realized  in  him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
planted  by  him.  .  .  .  Christianity  must  become 
life  and  deed."     This  was  his  dying  testimony. 

Lit.  —  See  Hagf.xbach  :  Leichenrede,  Basel, 
1S49,  and  Akwkmische  Gediichtnissrede,  Leipzig, 
1850;  ScHE.XKEi, :  W.  M.  L.  de  Il'e^e  und  die 
BedeuluiKj  seiner  Tlieologie  Jiir  unxere  Zeil,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1849;  Luckk:  W.  M.  L.  de  Welle  zu 
J'reundschafllicher  Erinnerung,  Hamburg,  1850; 
[Wiegand:  11'.  M.  L.  de  Welte,  Erfurt,  1877; 
K.  Staheli.x  :  U'.  M.  L.  de  Welle  nach  seiner  ihe- 
fiUxjischcn  Wirl-^amleil  u.  Bedeulung  geschildert, 
Basel.  1880,  pp.  56].  IIAGEXBACH. 

WETZER,  Heinrich  Joseph,  joint  editor,  with 
Welte,  of  the  great  Roman-Catholic  theological 
encyclopfedia ;  b.  at  Anzefahr,  Ilessia,  March  19, 
ISOl ;  d.  in  Freiburg,  Nov.  5, 18.53.  His  favorite 
study  was  Oriental  philology ;  and  this  he  prose- 
cuted at  Marburg,  Tubingen,  and  Paris.  In  1824 
he  leceived  from  Freiburg  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  theology  and  canon  law,  and  became  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  Oriental  philology  in  that 
university,  1828,  and  ordinary,  18.30.  He  joined 
Van  Ess  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Sulzbach,  1840.  lu  1S4G  he  began  the  issue  of 
the  encyclop;edia  with  which  his  name  and  that 
of  the  co-editor,  Benedikt  Welte,  are  indissolubly 
connected.  Tlie  first  volume  was  completed  1847. 
Wetzer  put  all  his  time,  strength,  and  learning  at 
the  disposal  of  the  work,  and  the  result  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  encyclopiedia  of  Wetzer 
and  Welte  is  anthorit.itii'e,  fair-minded,  and,  for 
a  Koman-Catholic  work,  impartial  to  a  singular 
<legree.  (The  first  volume  of  a  revised  edition 
by  Kaulen  appeared  1882.)  Wetzer  was  a  layman, 
and  married.  See  his  biography  in  vol.  xii.  of 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  pp.  1251-1254. 

WHATELY,  Richard,  D.D.,  .Vrchbi.sliopof  Dub- 
lin ;  b.  ill  Loll  lull,  Lfl..  1.  17&7;  d.  in  Dublin.  Oct. 
8,  1^0;!.      He  wa.-;  graduated  at  Oxford,  1808,  and 


elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  1811.  He  did  little 
to  cultivate  anybody's  good  will.  His  inexliausti- 
ble  wit  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  Arguing 
was  his  passion,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  defend 
a  paradox  as  his  genuine  convictions.  But  he 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  laid  deep  and 
broad  foundations  in  learning.  He  also  acquired 
repute  as  a  preacher.  The  first  public  exhibition 
of  his  peculiar  wit  was  Hisloric  Doubls  relalite  lo 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1819),  in  which  he  reduced 
to  absurdity  the  Hume  dictum,  that  no  testimony 
suffices  to  prove  a  miracle,  bv  analyzing  the  un- 
questioned facts  relative  to  '>vapoleon,  and  pre- 
tending to  doubt  his  very  existence.  The  brochure 
was  both  his  first  and  his  most  popular  publica- 
tion. In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  (1821),  and  took  the  rectorship  of 
Haleswortli,  Suffolk.  In  1822  he  delivered  the 
Banipton  Lectures,  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 
Feeling  in  Religion.  In  1825  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1830  pio- 
fessor  of  political  economy.  In  1825  he  brought 
out  his  first  series  of  essays.  On  some  of  the  Pecul- 
iarities of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  The  Elements 
of  Logic.  The  latter  book  had  already  substan- 
tially appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  article  in  the 
Encyclopiedia  Metropolilana.  By  it  he  revived 
the  study  of  logic  in  Oxford,  and  won  great  fame ; 
for  his  book  was  extensively  used  as  a  text-book 
in  England  and  America.  But  it  contained  no 
novelties,  rather  it  was  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  Aiistotelian-schola.stic  logic.  Next  came  his 
Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1828),  which  likewise  has 
been  widely  used  and  nmch  prized.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  second  series  of  essays.  On  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  in  some  of  the  Other  Parts  of  the  Kew 
Testament.  In  the  second  edition  (1830)  he  in- 
serted an  essay.  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
also  published  separately.  He  gave  great  offence 
by  opposing  the  current  views  In  1830  ap- 
peared his  third  series  of  essays.  The  Errors  of 
Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature. 
It  is  the  best  antidote  to  Roman-Catholic  error 
vet  published.  By  these  different  writings,  and 
by  his  lectures  and  sermons,  Whately  had  given 
evidence  of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  academic  life, 
and  had  won  fame  as  a  liberal  theologian  of  the 
most  independent  kind. 

To  the  great  astonishTuont  of  every  one,  and 
in  the  face  of  vehement  opposition.  Professor 
AVhately  was  in  1831  promoted  by  the  premier. 
Earl  Grey,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  began  his  service. 
He  showed  in  his  new  position  the  same  absolute 
indifference  to  popular  opinion  or  prej udice,  the 
same  delight  in  .stinging  wit  and  biting  sarcasm, 
and  the  same  recklessness  in  stating  his  convic- 
tions, which  had  alreadj-  made  him  so  unpopular. 
And  yet  Whately  abundantly  justified  the  wis- 
dom of  his  promotion;  for  he  won  his  way  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  kind- 
ness towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  vigorous 
and  twenty  years'  long-continued  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  by  his  services  in 
stemming  the  tide  toward  Rome,  and  by  his  in- 
terest in,  and  self-s.acrificing  labor  for,  all  that 
tended  to  make  Ireland  better  in  body  and  soul. 
.\s  ]>rimate  of  Ireland,  he  .sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  made  many  si>eeches,  which  are  notice- 
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able  for  their  independence.  Thus  he  advocated 
a  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  a  revision  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  tlie  Bible,  tlie  abrogation  of 
the  prohibition  to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
the  emancipation  of  Jews  (cf.  Speech  on  Jewish 
Di-mhilities,  1833)  and  Koman  Catholics. 

Whately's  theological  stand-point  was  substan- 
tially that  of  rational  suixjrnaturalism.  lie  was, 
however,  no  creative  genius,  but  followed,  in  his 
usual  independent  way,  tlie  direction  of  Pale}'. 
He  left  no  systematic  treatise ;  jet  his  principal 
ideas  are  easily  gathered  from  his  numerous 
essays,  sermons,  charges,  and  speeches;  and  the 
living  proof  of  his  great  influence  upon  English 
theology  is  the  Broad  Church  party.  The  limpid 
clearness  of  his  style,  and  his  soberness  and  im- 
jiartiality,  demand  a  word  of  recognition.  In  his 
theological  writings  he  ever  quietly  opposed  Trac- 
tarianism.  Tlie  following  are  the  principal  points 
of  his  distinctive  teaching.  1.  llehilion  hclwecn 
lieufmi  anil  liecelalion.  —  What  reason  can  dis- 
cover is  not  revealed.  What  it  cannot  discover, 
and  yet  is  not  contrary  to  it,  may  be  made  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  by  proof  from  particular  jiassages  of 
Scripture.  ^\  hat  is  contrary  to  rea.son  can  only 
be  so  made  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 
While  believing  in  the  right  and  necessity  of  a 
revelation,  he  found  a  place  for  ie;u-ion  within 
revelation's  limits,  and  a  duty  for  it,  —  to  find  out 
the  truth.  Whatelj'  w;us  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
•'evidential"  school.  Faith  is  to  him  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  historical  premi.ses.  2.  The 
Scriplurex.  —  Kevelation  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  mere  matters  of  history,  etc.  The  former 
is  infallible,  inspired,  if  not  verbally,  at  least 
substantially.  The  peculiarities  of  Scripture,  its 
<iMii.ssi(ins,  etc.,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  contents  are 
practical  truths  expressed  in  popular  language. 
rile  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  per.sons  im- 
mediately addres.sed  would  understand  it.  There 
is  no  infallible  interpretation  :  but  the  effort 
should  be  to  get  at  this  primitive  understanding 
by  a  study  of  the  circumstances  and  religious 
ideas  and  customs  of  the  first  Christians.  (The 
merit  of  this  view  was  its  demand  for  a  historico- 
gramiiiatical  exegesis.)  3.  Doclrine  of  Election. 
—  In  the  Old  Testament,  election  is  set  forth  as 
arbitrary;  but  it  concerns  not  individuals,  but 
whole  nations.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  repre- 
sented as  embracing  all  those  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  who  use  the  preaching  of  the 
gos|>el  and  tlie  means  of  grace  to  their  salvation. 
•1.  (.'hriKlnliii/i/.  —  The  self-witness  of  .Jesus  to  his 
divinity  is  the  strongest  proof  in  the  New  Testa- 
nient  lor  the  doctrine,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  it  is  that  borne  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
rilate.  The  incarnation  is  an  extraonliiiary  act 
of  relevation,  in  order  (1)  to  make  divinity  more 
intelligilile  to  us,  and  (2)  to  give  a  pattern  of 
liunian  iierfection.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
sacrificial ;  but,  as  circumstances  conspired  to 
I'ring  it  about,  it  was  not  necen^itiril;/  aw  unavoida- 
ble catastroplie.  5.  Doclntie  (</'  Jimlijiciilinn.  ^— 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  grouiiil  of  our 
salvation.  There  is  no  such  tiling  lui  ini]>uteil 
righteousness.  0.  Christ mnily.  —  (Cf.  The  Chrin- 
liiin't  iJiili/  with  rc.ipecljo  the  Eiilahlisheil  O'ovenimrut 
will  llir  Laws,  IS'Jl,  and  The  Kimjilom  .;/'  Chrisl, 
1841.)     The  Christian  revelation  is  substantiallv 


a  revelation  of  the  truth  in  the  words  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ.  Christianity  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  .social  religion.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a 
society,  whose  members  niav  at  the  same  time 
belong  to  other  .societies,  "fhus  the  problem  of 
Churcli  and  State  is  solved.  Christ  has  himself 
given  the  plan  for  the  society's  government,  but 
the  execution  of  this  plan  lies  with  the  society. 
It  has,  like  every  other  society,  its  ollicers,  who 
have  tlie  right  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  admission 
and  expulsion  of  uismbers.  This  is  the  so-calle<l 
•'power  of  the  keys,"  —  a  power  which  does  not 
reach  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  only  to  eccle- 
siastical penances.  The  essentials  of  Christianity 
are  of  universal,  the  minor  matters,  only  of  rela- 
tive, importance.  The  authority  of  a-cumenical 
councils  is  not  ju.stified  by  the  Biole,  which  rather 
recognizes  independence  among  churches.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  apostolic  succession  in  the 
sense  of  its  securing  the  transmission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  efficacy  of  the  samanieuts. 
The  true  ajjostolic  succession  is  maintenance  of 
apostolic  principles.  7.  The  Sacramenls.  —  (Cf. 
Scripture  Duclrine  concernimj  the  Sacraments,  1857.) 
Baptism,  analogous  to  circumcision,  is  the  initi- 
atory rite ;  and  infant  baptism,  with  its  obliga- 
tions on  the  parents,  was  therefore  to  be  expected, 
unless  it  had  been  expressly  prohibited.  It  is  the 
removal  from  a  state  of  damnation  to  a  state  of 
grace.  The  Lord's  .Supper  is  .synibolical,  else  the 
Lord  had  in.structed  his  di.sciples  otherwise  ■  for 
they  could  not  have  supposed  that  he  gave  them 
his  actual  body.  8.  Eschatoloiji/.  —  (Cf.  1 '/Vic  of 
the  Scrijilurc  JUrelatiims  conccrninr/  a  J-'iiliire  Stale, 
\>^'2i).)  No  revelation  of  ininiortality  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Belief  in  it  among  the  Jews  first 
sprang  up  in  the  Maccabean  period.  The  only 
sure  ground  of  it  is  the  express  promise  of  it  as 
a  free  gift  of  (jod  through  Christ.  Resurrection 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  atoms  of  the  body. 
9.  'The  Sabbath.  If  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  ab- 
rogated, then  the  law  of  the  sabbath  is:  if  the 
Mosaic  law  of  the  sabbath  is  still  binding,  then 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  change  of  the  day 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday.  Christ  uiniself  broke 
the  sabbath,  and  gave  his  disciples  no  fixed  com- 
mand respecting  it,  but  left  it  to  the  church  to  fix 
a  dav,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  other  festivals 

[\Vhately  edited  Bacon's  ICssiii/s,  niul  adiled  an 
notations.  IS;')!),  which  have  been  adjudged  worthy 
of  the  text;  which  is  very  high  ])raise  See  the 
catalogue  of  Whately's  writings  api>en<led  to  his 
(I'lncnil  I'icir  nf  Christian'ili/,  New  York,  ISliO 
III  ISCl  his  daughter,  Miss  K.  J.  Whately,  issued 
his  Afi.fccllaneoiis  Itemains.  For  biography,  see  his 
Memoirs  by  W.  J.  Fitzi-atiiick,  London,  IStJl, 
2  vols.;  Life  anil  Correspomlence  by  K.  Jank 
WiiATKi.v,  18()i!,  '2  vols.,  jiopular  edition,  istiS, 
1  VI il.]  C.  SC'IIOKI.L. 

WHEELOCK  Eleazer,  D.D.,  Con^'regatioiml 
niinisler;  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  .\pril  'J'2,  1711, 
d.  at  Hanover,  N.I  I.,  .April  '.M,  1770.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
1735-70;  established  there  a  school  for  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  Indian  boys,  called,  from  Joshua 
Moor,  who  gave  in  17')1  a  house  and  two  acres  of 
land  for  its  use,  "Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.  " 
Out  of  this  school,  transferred  to  Hanover,  N.IL, 
177(1,  sprang  Dartmouth  Cullegi-,  nl  which  Dr. 
\\'heeliick  wius  the  first  presiileiil.    Famims  niiiong 
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Dr.  Wheelock's  pupils  are  Sampson  Occum  (see 
art.),  Joseph  Biaiult  the  IndiaD  chief,  and  his 
own  son  Jolin.  He  wrote  A^arralire  of  the  Indian 
Charily  Schoal  at  Lebanon,  1762,  and  several  con- 
tinuations to  it,  1763-73.  See  his  Manoirs  by 
McClure  and  Parish,  1810.  — John  Wheelock, 
DiD.,  LL.D.,  Congregational  minister  :  second 
president  of  Dartmouth  College;  b.  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754 ;  d.  at  Hanover,  April  4, 
1817.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  the 
first  class,  1771 :  was  tutor,  1772-76 ;  served  as 
major  and  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (1779)  he  was  chosen  suc- 
cessor, and  held  the  position  to  his  death,  except 
from  1815  to  1817,  when,  in  consequence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  he  was  removed.  He 
published  Sketches  of  Dartmouth  College,  1816. 

WHEWELL,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lancaster, 
Eng.,  May  24,  1794;  d.  at  Cambridge,  March  5, 
1866.  He  was  successively  undergraduate,  fellow, 
tutor,  and  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1841,  and  in  1855  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.,  1820;  was  professor  of 
mineralogj-,  1828-32 ;  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, 1838-55.  His  attainments  took  a  very  wide 
sweep:  "  Science  was  his  chiei  forte,  and  omnis- 
cience his  foible."  Probably  his  most  valuable 
book  is  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Science,  1837 ; 
his  most  widely  read,  Esmy  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  1853.  Valuable  also  are  his  Lectures  on 
Systematic  Morality  (1846),  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Moral  Philosophy  (1852),  and  The  Platonic  Dia- 
logues for  English  Readers  (1859-61,  3  vols.).  .See 
Account  of  his  Writings,  tcith  Selections  from  liis 
Literary  and  Scientijic  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Isaac  Todhunter,  London,  1876,  2  vols. 

WHICHCOTE,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  •'  Cambridge  Platonists,"  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  "  Latitudinarians,"  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (a  party  which  also  includ- 
ed such  men  as  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and 
Worthington) ;  was  b.  March  11,  1609;  and  d. 
May,  1683.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  was  the  sixth  son  of  Christopher 
Whichcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  and  parish  of  Stoke.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Greet,  in 
the  same  county.  Of  his  training  in  boyhood 
nothing  is  known.  In  1626  he  was  sent  to  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1629,  and  of  M.A.  in  1633.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  fellow  of  his  college,  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  as  tutor  till  1643.  In 
that  year  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living 
of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire ;  but,  before 
he  had  time  to  settle  himself  in  this  new  sphere 
of  duty,  he  was  recalled  (1644)  to  Cambridge, 
having  been  offered,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted,  the  preferment  of  the  provostship  of 
King's  College,  in  room  of  Dr.  Collins,  who  had 
been  ejected  by  the  Parliament.  He  liad  been  1 
brought  up  under  I'uritan  influences,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  or  any  ! 
other  ecclesiastical  party ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  Cambridge  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  university,  it  was  more,  to  use  the  words  of 
Principal  Tulloch,  as  "a  thoughtful  and  inde- 
pendent student  in  religious  matters  than  either 
as  a  Puritan  or  an  Anglo-Catholic,"  that  he  took 
his  place,  and  became  a  power  in  the  university. 


The  date  of  the  event  just  referred  to,  name- 
ly, Whichcote 's  appointment  to  King's  College, 
marks  the  rise  of  the  new  philosophical  and  re- 
lig^ious  movement  with  which  he  is  identified. 
Cambridge  Latitudinarianism  or  Platonisni.  as  a 
system,  must  be  estimated  by  Uie  works  of  its 
most  eminent  representatives.  It  may  be  enouijh 
here  to  indicate  the  Puritan  view  of  tlie  school  in 
question  as  expressed  in  the  letters  of  Which- 
cote's  Puritan  friend  Tuckney.  ma.sterof  Emman- 
uel. Tuckney  does  not  like" Whiclicote's  "mode 
of  preachuig,  the  philosophical  rational  style  .  .  . 
in  contrast  to  the  "spiritual,  plain,  powerful  min- 
istry '  for  which  Cambridge  had  been  [formerly} 
distinguished."     He  goes  on:  — 

"Whilst  you  were  fellow  here  [in  Cambridge], 
you  were  cast  into  the  company  of  very  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  who  I  fear,  at  least  some  of  tlicm, 
studied  other  authors  more  than  the  Scriptures,  ami 
Plato  anil  his  scholars  above  otliers  .  ,  .  and  hence 
in  part  liatli  run  a  vein  of  doctrine,  which  divrrx 
very  able  and  worthy  men  —  whom  from  uiy  heart  I 
much  honor  — are,  I  fear,  too  much  known  by.  The 
power  of  Nature  [is]  too  much  advanced.  'Rea.son 
hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
—  a  recta  ratio  much  talked  of.  which  I  caimot  tell 
where  to  find.  Mind  and  understanding  is  all:  heart 
and  will  little  spoken  of.  The  decrees  of  God  [are] 
questioned  and  quarrelled,  because,  according  to  our 
reason,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  stand 
with  his  goodness.  .  .  .  Tliere  our  philosophers  and 
other  heathens  [are]  much  fairer  candidates  for  hea- 
ven than  the  Scriptures  seem  to  allow  of;  and  they 
in  their  virtues  [are]  preferred  before  Christians  over- 
taken with  weaknesses,  —  a  kind  of  moral  divinity 
minted,  only  with  a  little  of  Christ  added.  Nay,  "a 
Platonic  faith  unites  to  God.  Inherent  righteousness 
[is]  so  preached,  as  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very  un- 
seemly language  given  it;  yet  much  said  of  the" one, 
and  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  other.  This  was 
not  Paul's  manner  of  preaching." 

To  this  must  be  added  the  opinion  of  Princijial 
Tulloch  as  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Which- 
cote :  — 

"  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  thonght 
of  his  time.  He  moved  the  university  youth  with  a 
force  which  Tuckney  and  others  failed  to  imitate. 
He  inspired  the  highest  intellect  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  produce  for  thirty  years.  Men  like  Smith 
and  Cudworth  and  More  and  Tillotson  looked  back 
to  him  as  their  intellectual  master." 

He  continued  his  university  career  till  the  Res- 
toration, when,  though  clearly  distinguished  from 
them  in  many  ways,  he  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Puritan  leaders,  and  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
vostship by  the  special  order  of  the  king.  When 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  he  adhered, 
however,  to  the  church,  and  in  1662  he  was  ajv 
pointed  to  the  cure  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars, 
London.  This  church  was  burned  down  in  the 
great  fire  of  1066,  when  he  returned  to  a  former 
preferment  at  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in 
1668  was  promoted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  where  he  passed  his  last  years. 

Four  volumes  of  Discourses,  and  a  series  of 
Moral  and  lieligiotis  Aphorisms  collected  from  his 
manuscripts,  and  his  Correspondence,  comprise  all 
his  works. 

According  to  the  editor  of  his  Correspondence,^ 
"he  was  married,  but  I  cannot  learn  to  whom.'" 
He  left  no  children.  Tillotson  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  Baxter  numbers  him  with  "the 
best  and  ablest  of  the  conformists."     Burnett  de- 
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srribes  him  as  a  man  of  :i  rare  ti-iiiiK-r,  very  mild 
and  oblijfing.  He  liad,  Burnett  says,  "credit  witli 
8ome  tliat  had  credit  in  the  late  times,  but  made 
all  tlie  use  of  it  he  could  to  protect  good  men  of 
all  persuasions.  He  was  much  for  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  dry, 
systematical  way  of  those  times,  he  studied  to 
raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a  nobler 
set  of  thoughts." 

Lit. — Salter:  Biographical  Preface  to  the 
A/thurisms  of  Whichcote,  published  in  1753;  Hi'it- 
xktt:  llistorij  of  his  own  Timen,  London,  1724; 
Tui-Locil :  national  Theology  in  the  Sevenleenlh 
Ceuluni,  Kdinb.,  1872,  2  vols.       WILLIAM  LEE. 

WHISTON,  William;  as  theologian,  a  leading 
defender  of  Arianism  in  England ;  a.s  mathema- 
tician, a  scholar  of  Sir  Lsaac  Newton  ;  a  very 
Iirolific  and  eccentric  writer;  b.  at  Norton,  in 
>eicest<'rshire,  Dec.  9,  16C7  ;  d.  in  London,  Aug. 
22,  17.")2.  lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered 
holy  ordeis,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich.  During  his  period  of  .service  he  wrote 
.•I  .W/c  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from  its  Original  to  the 
Consumiiiation  of  all  Things,  1(596,  Gth  ed.,  17.35. 
He  became  vicar  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  in  1098, 
and  in  1703  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  successor  as  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
published  .'1  Short  View  of  the  Chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament  ami  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Ecangelisis ,  in  1700,  An  Essay  on  the  lli  relation 
of  Si.  John  .  in  1708,  The  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
lure  Prophecies  (cf.  The  Literal  Accomplishmint, 
etc.,  1724);  in  1709,  Sermons  ami  Essays ;  in  1710, 
Prettectiones  physico-malhemalicct,  sire  philnsojihin 
rlarissimi  Newtoni  mathematica  illuslrata,  quickly 
Knglished,  and  which  first  popularized  Newtonian 
ideas.  But  his  stav  at  C'ambridg<^  was  destined 
to  be  abruptly  termmated.  In  1708  he  prepared 
an  essay  upon  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
jirove  that  .Vrianism  was  the  dominant  faith  in 
the  first  two  centuries,  and  maintained  that  the 
Constitutions  was  the  "  most  sacred  of  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament."  This  essay 
was  not  allowed  by  the  chancellor  to  be  printed  ; 
but  Winston's  ardent  advocac-v  of  his  opinions 
rendered  his  heterodoxv  incapable  of  conceal- 
ment, and  he  was  accordingly  tried,  and  expelled 
the  university  in  1710.  He  pas.sed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  London.  His  next  publication  was 
Primitive  Christianity  Rerircd  (1711,  1712,  5  vols.), 
in  which  he  j>rinted  the  essay  referred  to,  gave 
t<'xt  and  translation  of  the  f'onslilutions,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  Second  Hook 
cf  Esdra-s,  the  I'atristic  references  to  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  prefacing  the.se 
with  an  account  of  his  treatment  at  Cambridge 
and  by  convocation,  and  closing  with  observations 
on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  iitiil  the  proceedings  of  convocation  in  his 
own  ciise.  He  showed  his  zeal  for  "Primitive 
Christianity"  by  organizing  a  society  for  its  pro- 
motion; but  as  the  more  cautious  Arians,  notice- 
ably Dr.  Clarke  him.self,  declined  t«  join  it,  in  a 
few  years  it  died  out.  In  1712  Wliiston  accepted 
Baptist  and  .Millcnarian  tenets  (placing  the  mil- 
lennium and  the  restoration  of  the  .Jews  in  1770)  ; 
yet  he  dill  not  leave  the  Establisheil  Church  until 
1717.  when  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  hear 
read  the.  to  liMii,  hateful  .Mlianasian  Creed.     He 


then  .set  uy  a  "  I'riiiiitive  Chiistiaii"  congregation 
in  his  own  house,  and  prepared  for  its  use  the 
Book  of  Conmon  Praver,  "reduced  nearer  the 
primitive  standard"  (2(1  ed.,  1750).  His  enthu- 
sia.stic  spirit  led  him  into  many  freaks,  and  his 
fancy  overma-stered  his  critical  judgment.  Still 
one  must  admire  the  manly  openness  and  truth- 
fulness of  his  character,  the  consistency  of  his 
life,  and  the  straiglit-forwardness  of  his  conduct. 
He  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  upon  his 
time.  Many  were  attracted  to  him;  but  his  pecul- 
iar, not  to  say  dangerous,  views,  and  great  self- 
assertiveness,  soon  drove  them  away.  By  one 
piece  of  work,  out  of  the  many  which  proceeded 
from  his  learned  brain  and  busy  pen,  he  has 
made  himself  familiar  to  thousands,  —  his  trans- 
lation of  Joseplins  (1730),  which  has  appeared  iu 
iuimmerable  subseijuent  editions,  and  never  been 
superseded.  As  a  curiosity,  may  be  mentioned 
his  Primitive  New  Testament,  1745,  tran;lated  from 
the  Codex  Bezje  in  Gospels  and  Acts,  from  the 
Clermont  manuscript  for  the  Pauline  Ejnstles,  and 
from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (ed.  Mill)  for  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  See  his  Memoirs,  ])'rilten  by 
Himself,  1749-50,  3  vols.,  and  the  Diographia  Dri- 
lannica,  s.v.  TIIEODOK  CIIKI.STLIEB. 

WHITAKER,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Holme,  Lan- 
cashire, 1548;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  4,  1595.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively fellow  of  Trinity  College;  Regius  Pro- 
fe.ssor  of  divinity,  1579;  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's 
1580;  and  master  of  St.  John's  College,  1580. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  very  stanch  in 
his  Protestantism  and  Calvinism.  Among  his 
polemical  works  imiy  be  mentioned  Disputuliu  de 
sacra  scriptura,  Cambridge,  1588  (Eng.  trans.,  A 
Disputation  on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papists, 
especially  liellarmine  and  Slapleton,  ed.  for  Pai'ker 
Society,  1849);  An  Answere  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of 
Edward  Campion,  the  Jesuit  (Eng.  trans,  from 
Latin  of  1.581),  London,  1000. 

WHITBY,  The  Council  of,  was  convened  in 
604  by  King  Oswy  for  the  purjiose  of  settling  the 
questions  of  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  Eastt^', 
the  shai*  of  the  tonsure,  etc.,  concerning  which 
different  opinions  and  customs  prevailed  among 
the  Roman  and  the  Iro-.Scottish  ecclesiastics.  On 
the  Roman  side,  Wilfrid  spoke;  on  the  Iro-Scot- 
tish,  Colman.  The  former  was  victorious.  The 
latter  left  the  country  with  most  of  his  monks. 
But  from  that  day  the  English  Church  took  up 
a  new  direction  in  its  course  of  development,  —  a 
direction  towards  Rome,  —  and  the  doom  of  the 
Iro-Scotli>h  Church  was.sealeil. 

WHITBY,  Daniel,  D.D.,  b.  at  Rushden,  North- 
amptonshire, 1038  ;  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxlord,  1004;  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1008; 
rector  of  .St.  Ednmnd's,  Salisbury,  1072;  d.  there 
.March  '24,  1726.  A  man  of  great  learning,  he 
is  lieat  reniemlHTcd  for  his  striking  theological 
changes.  He  l>egan  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Protestantism  in  his  book  on  The  Alisurdili/  and 
Idolatry  of  ll„sl  Worship  (1679);  and  next  ap- 
peared, as  a  champion  of  ecclesiitstical  union,  77e 
Protestant  Jlcconciler  humMy  phailing  for  coud'sci  n- 
sion  to  Dissenting  brethren  in  things  i fi//i //<  rt'ii/ ( 1 083 1. 
in  which  he  exiire.sstKl  very  liU'ral  opinions  resjM'ct  ■ 
ing  "things  mdiffen-nt,"  contending  that  Ihey 
shoulil  not  be  nuule  legal  barrier^  tii  union  among 
Protestants.     But  tliu  book  raiseil  a  storm.     The 
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High-Church  party  were  loud  in  protestations. 
The  viniversity  of  Oxford  ordered  tlie  book  to  be 
publicly  burnt  by  the  university  niarslial:  and  the 
bishop  "of  Salisbury,  whose  chaplain  he  then  was, 
obliged  him  to  make  humble  confession  of  his 
two  "principal  "  heresies :  "  (1)  That  it  is  not  legal 
for  the  authorities  to  require  in  worship  any  thing 
to  W  said  or  used  which  the  older  custom  did  not ; 
and  (2)  That  the  Christian  duty  not  to  offend  the 
weaker  brethren  was  inconsistent  with  the  legal 
requirement  of  the.se  "  indifferent  things."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  same  year,  Whitby  issued  a  sec- 
ond part  of  his  Proleslant  Reconciler,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  nonconformists  to  re-enter  the 
Church  of  England,  and  endeavored  to  refute 
their  objections  to  S'lch  a  proceeding.  His  next 
work  of  importailce  was  ,4  I'araphrase  and  Com- 
menlarij  on  the  Xew  Testament,  1703,  in  two  vols., 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  familiar  Conniientary 
of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  .Aniald,  commonly  called 
"Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Commentary." 
Whitby  says  his  Commentary  was  the  fiuit  of 
fifteen  years'  study.  It  belongs  to  the  old  ortho- 
dox school.  But  scarcely  was  it  out  of  the  press 
before  its  changeable  author  was  upon  a  new  line 
of  thought.  Influenced  by  deistic  attacks  upon 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  issued  his  Discourse 
(1710)  on  the  "five  points"  of  Calvinism;  viz., 
(1)  election.  (2)  extent  of  the  atonement,  (3)  di- 
vine grace.  (4)  liberty  of  the  will,  (.5)  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  In  this  he  revealed  his  Arminian- 
ism.  Four  years  later  his  treatise  on  the  patris- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  (Dis- 
serlalio  de  S.  Scriplurarum  inlerprelalione  secundum 
patrum  commentarios,  in  qua  probalur,  I.  S.  S.  esse 
regulam  Jidei  unlearn  JI.  Palres  non  esse  idoneos 
S.  S.  inlerpres,  1714),  in  which  he  maintained,  not 
only  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  but  that  the  Fathers  are  mostly  very 
incompetent  exegetos  and  unsafe  guides  in  theo- 
logical controversies.  This  book  was  intended  to 
show  that  the  controversy  upon  the  Trinity  could 
not  be  decided  by  appeal  to  the  Fathei's,  the  coun- 
cils, nor  ecclesia-stical  tradition.  By  it  the  public 
was  prepared  for  his  next  theological  change. 
From  being  an  '-orthodox"  Arminian,  he  became 
an  Arian ;  had  a  controversy  with  \\'aterland, 
and  in  his  Last  Thoughts,  containing  his  Correction 
of  Several  Passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  AVtc 
Testament,  issued  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
1727,  retracted  his  exposition  of  the  trinitarian 
dogma,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  tissue  of  absur- 
dities. 

The  little  thin  man  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
study,  and  was  a  child  in  all  worldly  matters. 
His  character  is  very  favorably  described  by  Ax- 
THOXY  Wood,  in  Alhence  Oionienses,  II.  See  also 
Dr.  Sykks'.s  sketch  of  him  in  Last  Thoughts, 
mentioned  above.  TITEODOR  CnRISTLIEB. 

WHITE,  Henry,  D.D.,  Presbyterian:  b.  at  Dur- 
ham, Greene  County,  N.Y.,  .Iiine  19,  1800;  d.  in 
Xew-York  City,  -Aug.  25,  18.50.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  Xew  York,  1824;  studied 
two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Jersey;  was  pastor  of  the  Allen-street 
Church,  New  York,  1 828-30,  when  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  newly  founded  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  held  this  position  till 
his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
sound  theologian,  but   he   never  published   any 


thing  except  a  few  sermons.  See  Spragde  :  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv.,  691  sqq. 

WHITE,  Henry  Kirke,  whose  pathetic  history- 
has  won  him  wiiler  fame,  perhaps,  than  his  talents 
might  have  commanded  during  a  longer  life,  was 
born  at  Nottingham,  March  21,  1785;  managed 
to  educate  himself  while  apprentice  to  a  lawyer; 
took  to  vei-se  at  fourteen ;  published  Clifton 
Grove,  1803;  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1804 ;  and,  after  two  years  of  severe  and 
successful  study,  died  of  consumption,  Oct.  19, 
1806.  His  Remains  were  published  in  2  vols.,  by 
Southey,  1807.  His  few  hymns  were  included 
in  Dr.  Collyer's  Collection,  1812,  and  have  been 
extensivelv  used.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

white;  Joseph,  D.D.,  Church-of-England  di- 
vine, and  Orientalist,  b.  at  Stroud,  Gloucester- 
shire, 1746:  d.  at  Oxford,  May  22,  1814  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  succes- 
sively fellow  of  Wadham  College,  1774 ;  Laudiau 
Professor  of  .Arabic,  1775 ;  Bampton  Lecturer, 
1784;  Kegius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  1802;  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  His  works  are  of  great 
value.  Among  them  are  an  edition  of  the  whole 
Harclean  version,  1778-1803,  4  vols  (see  Bible 
A'ersioxs,  p.  287)  ;  -4  View  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  (Bampton  Lectures),  1784 ;  Dia- 
tessaron  (with  Greek  text),  1799,  new  ed.,  1856 
(see  DiATESS.^ROX,  p.  634). 

WHITE,  William,  DiD.  This  person,  so  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  "  Father  "  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Col.  Thomas 
AVhite  of  London,  Eng.,  and  Esther  Hewlings 
of  Burlington,  N.J.,  having  been  hoin  in  Phila- 
delphia, March  24,  1747  (OS.),  where,  also,  he 
died  July  17,  1836.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  and  College  of  Philadelphia,  graduating 
in  1765.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  decided  to 
become  a  clergyman ;  and  in  1770  he  sailed  for 
England  to  receive  ordei-s,  having  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  leading 
divines  of  the  church  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Dec.  23, 1770,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  London,  by  Dr.  Young,  bishop  of  Norwich. 
Being  under  age  with  respect  to  further  advance- 
ment, he  delayed  in  England  until  June,  1772, 
when  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr  Terrick, 
bishop  of  London.  Sailing  at  once  for  I'hiladel- 
phia,  and  arriving  there  Sept.  13,  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  a.ssistant  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Kevolution  he  promptly  sided  with  the  Colo- 
nies, and  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  September,  1777.  April  19,  1779,  he 
was  elected  rector  of  Christ  Churcn,  Philadelphia. 
In  the  year  1782,  befoie  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated but  poorly  understood  pamphlet,  The  Case 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  Slates  con- 
sidered, proposing  a  temporary  administration  by 
the  presbyters  of  the  church ;  there  being  no 
prospect,  at  the  time,  of  obtaining  the  episcopate. 
Shortly  after,  however,  independence  was  recog- 
nized, when  he  immediately  abandoned  the  plan. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  urged  the  introduction 
of  the  laity  into  the  councils  of  the  church, 
which,  together  with  the  adoption  of  .Articles,  was 
opposed  subsequently  by  Seabury.  The  counsels 
of  White  prevailed  when  the  church  was  organ- 
ized.    Sept.  14,  1786,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
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Peiiijsvlvaiiia,  and,  Xov.  2,  saili-il  for  Eiiglaii<l.  in 
coniDany  with  the  Kev.  Samuel  Provoost,  who  liad 
been  elected  bishop  of  New  York,  receiving  con- 
secration with  the  latter,  at  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  other  prelates,  in  Latnbeth  Palace,  Feb.  4, 
17S7.  He  reached  Xew  York  on  Easter  Sunday, 
-April  7,  17S7  Hisliop  Seabury  had  been  conse- 
crated for  Connecticut  by  the  Scotch  non-juror.s, 
Nov.  14,  17'S4 :  but  the  church  was  not  altogether 
sati.s<ied  with  that  transaction,  desiring  a  threefold 
succession,  through  the  English  line,  which  was 
conipleteii  by  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  James 
Maaison  of  Virginia,  at  Lambeth,  17!)9.  'J'hree 
years  before,  however.  Bishop  Seabury  had  passed 
away.  Bishop  White  exercised  the  Episcopal 
Office  imtil  his  death,  having  been  in  orders  more 
than  sixty-five  years,  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  American  Church  nearly  half  a  century. 
About  twenty-six  bishops  were  consecrated  by 
him.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Harrison  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1773;  and  his  descendants  are  hon- 
orably represented  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  church  of  which,  in  such  an  eminent 
sense,  he  was  the  founder.  He  finally  passed 
away,  leaving  the  Episcopal  Office,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  was  viewe<l  with 
distrust,  one  of  the  most  honored  institutions  in 
America.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  bore  an 
unblemished  reputation,  bearing  liis  high  office 
with  that  meekness  which  formed  its  great  adorn- 
ment. Bishop  White  was  a  man  oi  Large  and 
comprehensive  views,  sound  in  his  theology  and 
churchmanship,  temperate  in  opinion,  and  wise 
in  his  administration,  occupying  a  position  in  the 
Church  similar  to  that  held  by  Washington  in 
the  State  As  a  writer  he  evinced  usefulness 
rather  than  popularity.  Some  account  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Wilson's  jl/«»o/;-(p.  3o.5), 
and  Sphague's  American  J'ulpit  (v.  283).  His 
principal  work,  and  one  that  will  always  continue 
a  prime  necessity  for  students,  is  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Proleslanl- K/iisco/iat  Church,  first  published  in 
1820.  A  second  edition  apjxjared  in  183G,  and 
third  in  1880,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
the  Kev.  B.  F.  l)e  Costa,  D.D.  See  also,  on 
Bishop  White,  the  Account  of  Ihe  Meeting  of  the 
Desceiiilanis  of  Col.  Thomas  While  of  Manjlanit, 
Philadelphia,  1879.  b.  f.  DE  comw. 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  a  famous  evangelist; 
b.  in  Clduci'ster,  Erji;  ,  Dec.  27,  1714,  in  Bell  Inn 
(of  which  his  father  wa-s  keeper)  ;  d.  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  .Sept.  30, 1770.  Ilia  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  were 
clergymen  of  the  Estalilished  Church.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Whi-n  he  was  two  years  of  age,  his 
father  died,  and  his  mother  V.e\A  the  inn.  His 
own  account  of  his  early  years,  publisheil  in  17  10, 
and  severely  critiei.sed  as  imprudent,  exaggerated 
lii.s  youthful  follies  and  vices.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  given  to  various  forms  of  wickedness, 
fond  of  cards,  despising  instruction,  and,  when 
larger,  exhibiting  a  great  love  for  |>lays.  He 
.says,  however,  that  his  mother  wa.s  careful  of  his 
education,  ami  it  was  she  who  urged  him  to  go 
to  Oxford.  At  twelve  he  was  placed  in  a  gram- 
mar-school in  (jloucester,  where  he  developed 
gifts  as  a  speaker.  'I'hree  years  later  he  with- 
drew from  school,  and  l>ecamc  n  drawer  in  the 


inn,  but  returned  the  next  year,  with  a  new 
impulse,  to  prepare  for  college.  The  religious 
impressions  which  he  had  felt  on  dilTerent  occa- 
sions were  deepened  while  he  was  at  school  the 
second  time.  He  became  attentive  to  his  church 
duties,  and  went  to  Oxford  in  1732,  resolving  to 
live  a  holy  life.  At  Oxford  he  fell  in  with  the 
Wesleys,  joined  the  famous  "  Holy  Club,"  ob- 
served its  rules  rigorously,  and  wa.s  enabled,  after 
great  distress  of  mind  over  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion, to  testify  that  the  "day-star"  which  he  "had 
seen  at  a  distance  before  ""rose  in  his  heart," 
I  and  to  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  sealed 
him  "unto  the  day  of  redemption."  This  was  in 
1735, and  Whitefield  was  the  first  of  the  "Oxford 
Methodists"  to  profess  conversion.  His  health 
bein^  impaired,  he  left  Oxford  for  a  year,  return- 
ing in  March,  173(5.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
following  June.  The  youthful  deacon  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Gloucester,  with  marked  effect, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  from  Oxford  the 
same  year.  He  spent  much  time  among  the  pris- 
oners in  Oxford,  preached  in  London  and  el.se- 
where,  and  at  once  rose  to  great  prominence  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  Nine  of  the  sermons  preached 
the  first  year  of  his  ordination  were  published. 
The  Wesleys  had  requested  him  to  come  to  them 
in  Georgia;  and  he  finally  resolved  to  go,  but 
did  not  sail  until  the  beginning  of  1738,  just  as 
John  Wesley  returned.  Whitefield  spent  .several 
months  in  Georgia,  preaching  with  great  accept- 
ance. He  sailed  for  England  the  same  year,  to 
be  ordained  prie.st.  He  found  many  of  the  Lon- 
don churches  closed  to  him,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered a,s  erratic  and  fanatical.  The  Wesleys 
had  obtained  the  peace  of  mind  they  had  so  long 
been  seeking,  and  were  preaching  very  earnestly 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  they 
inipres.sed  Whit<'field,  who  had  been  emiihasizing 
the  doctrine  of  the  "new  birth,"  with  its  great 
importance.  He  busied  him.self  preaching  in 
such  churches  as  would  receive  him,  and  in  visit- 
ing and  working  among  the  Moravians  and  reli- 
gious societies  in  London.  Early  in  1739  he  helil 
a  conference  with  the  Wesleys  and  other  Oxford 
Methodists,  and  in  February  went  to  Bristol. 
Being  excluded  from  the  churches,  he  preached 
to  colliers  on  Kingswood  Hill,  in  the  open  air. — 
a  step  which  he  inilnced  Wesley  to  take,  thus 
establishing  an  innovation  which  gave  oii]x>rlu- 
nity  to  the  Methodist  movement.  Whitefield  had 
no  lack  of  hearers.  Thousands  thrr.!iged  about 
him.  At  Rose  Green,  a  month  after  his  first 
open-air  .sermon,  twenty  thousand  persons  formed 
his  audience.  At  Kingswood  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Kingswood  School,  which  became  so 
important  to  Alethodisni.  He  now  began  his 
rareer  as  an  itinerant  evangelist.  He  visited 
Wales,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  move- 
ment already  iM'gun  by  Howell  Harris.  He  vis- 
iteii  .Seotland,  and  great  results  followed.  He 
travelled  through  England,  attracting  extrnor- 
diiiary  attention  everywhere.  His  arraignment 
of  the  elergy  as  "blind  guides"  rou.sed  many  to 
oppose  him;  and  in  173I»  no  less  than  forty-niin' 
puiilications  for  and  against  him  ap|>eare(l.  I'lie 
hostile  fei-ling  preceded  him  to  America.  On 
liis  seeoiul  visit  to  the  Colonii'S,  some  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  refused  him  their  pulpit;  but 
other  churches  were  open  to  him.     He  pri'ached 
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io  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  ou  his  way 
to  Georgia,  drawing  delighted  multitudes  everj-- 
where.    Visiting  New  England,  the  revival  which 
had  begun  in   Northampton   in  1736  broke   out ' 
again,  and  perhaps  Boston   never  saw  a  greater  I 
awakening      He   paid   seven  visits  to  America ;  [ 
and   the   results   of   his  evangelistic  toure  were 
shared  bv  the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  the  IJaptist  churches,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia.     When  he  was  not  in  America,  he  was 
stirring  by  his  mighty  eloquence  the  great  audi- 
ences  that  greeted   hira   in   England,    Scotland, 
and  Wales      He  early  became  Calvinistic  in  his 
views,  and  his  association  with  Calvinistic  divines  j 
in  America  deepened  them.     He  complained  to 
Wesley  of  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  election  ; 
and  there  was  a  short,  sharp  controversy  between 
them,  which  led  to  a  temporary  alienation.     But 
Whitefield  had  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  and  ' 
loved   Wesley,   and  neither  wished  to   contend  | 
with  the  other     so  a  reconciliation   took   place, ' 
and  the  two  great  men,  the  evangelist  and   the  i 
organizer,  were   henceforth  fast  friends,  though 
their  paths  were  different      AVhitefield  was  nonii 
iially  the  leader  of   the   Calvinistic   Methodists, 
but  he  left  to  others  the  work  of  organization.  | 
The  result,  however,  of  his  embracing  Calvinism, 
was  the  opening  of  "  a  wide  field  of  usefulness, 
which,  without  it,  neither  he  nor  Wesley  could 
have  occupied.       So  says  his  impartial  Methodist  \ 
biographer,  Tyermaii,  who  also  says  that  his  ser-  [ 
vices  to  Methodism  were  greater  '•  than  Method-  j 
ists  have  ever  yet  acknowledged,"  and  that  it  is  ] 
"impossible  to  estimate'  the  value  of  the  work  j 
he   and  his  "  female  prelate,  the  grand,  stately, 
strong-minded,  godl\-,  and  self-sacrificing  Count- 
ess of   Huntingdon,'    performed  for  the  Church 
of   England.     In  a  true   cosmopolitan   spirit  he 
divided    his   time   between   Great    Britain    and 
America ;  with  a  catholicity  as  broad  as  the  gos- 
pel, he  gave  his  wonderful  labors  to  all  denomi- 
nations 

He  married,  in  1741,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
James  A  son  born  of  this  union  lived  only  a 
short  time.  He  saw  little  of  home-life.  His  ac- 
tivities were  incessant,  all-absorbing.  He  never 
spared  himself,  preaching  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  often  three  or  four  times  a  daj-  His  last 
sermon  was  preached  in  Exeter,  Mass.,  the  day 
before  his  death.  He  was  ill.  and  a  friend  re- 
marked that  he  was  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than 
to  preach.  "Yes,"  said  he;  then  pausing  he 
added,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  i«  thy  work, 
but  not  of  it. '  An  immense  audience  gathered 
to  hear  him.  At  first  he  labored  :  but  soon  all 
liis  faculties  responded  for  a  last  great  effort,  and 
he  held  the  multitude  spell-bound  for  two  hours. 
He  proceeded  to  Xewburj-port  the  same  day.  In 
the  evening,  as  he  took  his  candle  to  go  to  bed, 
many  who  were  gathered  in  the  hall  tempted  him 
to  an  exhortation,  which  continued  till  the  candle 
burned  out  in  the  socket.  The  next  morning, 
Sept.  30,  1770,  he  was  dead. 

in  person  Whitefield,  as  described  by  Dr.  Gil- 
lies of  Scotland,  was  graceful,  well-proportioned, 
above  the  middle  size  in  .stature.  His  eyes  were 
dark  blue,  small,  and  sprightly.  His  complexion 
was  fair,  his  countenance  manly.  Both  his  face 
and  voice  were  softened  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  sweetness,  and  he  was  neat,  easy  in  deportment, 


and  without  affectation.  He  had  a  strong,  musi- 
cal voice,  under  wonderful  command.  Twenty 
thousand  people  could  hear  him.  '•  Every  accent 
of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear :  every  feature  of 
his  face,  and  every  motion  of  his  hands,  spoke  to 
the  eye."  His  preaching  melted  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards  to  teai-s.  Benjamin  Franklin  went  to 
hear  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  completely 
won.  He  perceived,  he  wrote,  that  Whitefield 
would  finish  with  a  collection  ;  and  although  he 
had  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  his  jX)cket,  he  re- 
solved to  give  nothing.  But,  as  the  preacher 
proceeded,  "  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 
give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finished 
so  admirablj-,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  —  gold  and  all."  White- 
field  was  once  asked  for  a  copy  of  a  sermon  to 
publish.  "  I  have  no  objection," said  he,  "if  you 
will  print  the  lightning,  thunder,  and  rainbow 
with  it."  The  Franklin  incident  exhibits  his 
great  persuasive  power  A  scene  described  by 
Dr  James  Hamilton  shows  how  \nvid  were  some 
of  his  pictures  Chesterfield  was  listening  while 
the  orator  described  the  sinner  as  a  blind  beggar 
led  by  a  dog.  The  dog  lea\-ing  him,  he  was 
forced  to  grope  his  way,  guided  only  by  his  staff. 
"  Unconsciously  he  wanders  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice;  his  staff  drops  from  his  hand,  down 
the  abyss,  too  far  to  send  back  an  echo  ;  he 
reaches  forward  cautiously  to  recover  it;  for  a 
moment  he  poises  on  vacancy,  and  —  *  Good 
God ! '  shouted  Chesterfield,  ■  he  is  gone,"  as  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  to  prevent  the  catastrophe." 

Wesley's  sermon  on  his  departed  friend  con- 
tains a  high  but  just  estimate  of  him.  He  spoke 
of  Whitefield's  "unparalleled  zeal,"  "indefati- 
gable activity,"  "  tender-heartedness,"  "  charita- 
bleness toward  the  poor,"  his  "deep  gratitude," 
"tender  friendship"  (which  he  himself  had  test- 
ed), his  "  frankness  and  openness,"  ••  courage  and 
intrepidity,"  "gi-eat  plainness  of  .speech,"  "steadi- 
ness," "  integrity."  "  Have  we,"  said  Wesley, 
"  read  or  heard  of  any  person  since  the  apostles 
who  testified  the  gosjiel  of  the  grace  of  God 
through  so  widely  extended  a  space,  through  so 
large  a  part  of  the  habitable  world  '/  Have  we 
heard  or  read  of  any  person  who  called  so  many 
tliousands,  so  many  myriads,  of  sinners  to  repent- 
ance ?  " 

Whitefield's  sermons  and  journals  were  pub- 
lished in  instalments  at  different  periods  during 
his  life  His  collected  works,  —  comprising  about 
seventy-five  sermons,  —  his  journals,  and  bis  let- 
ters, together  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Dr. 
Gillies,  were  published  in  London,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 
1771-72.  Dr.  Gillies  was  his  first  biographer: 
his  latest,  and  perhaps  best,  is  Tykhman  :  Lift 
of  George  Whilejitld,  London,  1876,  'J  vols.  t>vo. 
Lives  have  also  been  written  by  Robert  Philip 
(Lend.,  1838,  Svo),  J  R.  Andrews  (1H64,  8vo), 
D.  A.  Harsha  (Albany,  X  Y  ,  1866,  8vo).  bee 
also  Lift  and  Times  of  the  Counless  of  Huntingdon, 
Lond.,  1840,  2  vols.,  Svo;  .'^tkvexs's  History  of  the 
Religious  Mniimtnt  of  ihf  Eighteenth  Century  called 
Melhmlism.  N  Y..  18.50-li2.  n    K.  CARROLL 

WHITGIFT,  John,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  b.  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  or 
about  "1530;  d.  at  LambeUi,  Feb  29,  1004.  He 
was  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  L'niversity, 
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1555;  ordained  priest,  1500;  appointed  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  1503;  master  of 
PemLroke  Hall,  master  of  Trinity  College,  and 
then  regius  professor  of  divinity,  all  in  the  same 
year,  1567;  prebendary  of  Ely,  1568;  dean  of 
Lincoln,  1568 ;  bishop  of  Worcester,  1577 ;  and 
ill  158:5  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy.  During 
Mary's  reign  he  observed  a  discreet  silence,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  position  ;  but  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Elizalietli  he  appeared  as  the  defender  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  advocate  of  extreme 
opinions  respecting  her  authority.  lie  headed  the 
prelatical  party,  and  for  years  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy with  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Puritanism  (see  arts.).  When  raised  to 
the  prunacy,  Whitgift  was  in  position  to  carry  out 
repressive  measures  against  the  detested  Puritan 
party.  He  obtained  tne  decree  (June  23,  1585)  of 
tlie  Star  Chamber  (to  which  he  belonged)  against 
liberty  of  printing,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge :  no  new  presses  were  to  be  set  up,  but  by 
license  of  the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London ; 
and  only  matter  authorized  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  their 
chaplains,  could  be  printed.  Persons  selling  or 
binding  an  unauthorized  book  suffered  three 
months'  imprisonment.  And  this  decree  was  a 
mere  specimen  of  his  proceedings.  He  deter- 
mined to  uproot  Puritanism,  and  to  this  end  drew 
up  several  articles  which  he  well  knew  the  Puri- 
tans could  not  and  would  not  subscribe,  particu- 
larly one  declaring  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
iiod ;  and,  becau.se  they  would  not  sign,  he  sum- 
marily suspended  them,  and  in  their  places  ap- 
pointed inferior,  and  in  some  cases,  probably 
without  his  knowledge,  even  immoral  men.  He 
carried  out  his  programme  so  imperiously  that 
l^ord  Burleigh  once  and  again  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  amount  of  suffering 
he  caused  is  iiicaleulablc.  Hundreds  of  worthy 
ministers,  for  no  other  fault  than  conscientious 
.scruples  against  alleged  unscriptural  and  Roman- 
izing practices  and  doctrines  in  the  Church  of 
England,  were  deprived  of  their  charges,  hurried 
off  to  pri.son,  harried  by  deferred  hopes,  and,  if 
they  left  prison  at  all,  were,  after  their  harsh  and 
unjust  treatment,  ruined  in  health  and  property. 
The  incoming  of  James  I.  (1603)  did  not  affect 
his  position  nor  manners.  He  was  .shrewd  enough 
to  treat  that  vain  monarch  with  peculiar  respect. 
In  the  famous  Hampton  Court  conference,  he 
knelt  before  him,  ami  I'ven  told  a  falsehood  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  lay  baptism  in  the  Church 
of  England,  di-nying  its  permissibility  in  order 
to  give  the  king  a  higher  idea  of  that  church. 
Itut,  ere  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign  met, 
Whitgift  died.  Whitgift's  administration  "em- 
liodii-d  the  worst  passions  of  an  intolerant  state 
priest.  It  knew  no  mercy;  it  exercised  no  compa.s- 
sioii.  It  is  in  vain  to  defend  the  administration  of 
Whitgift  on  the  grounds  of  the  exces.ses  of  the 
Puritjins.  Those  excesses  were  provoked  by  his 
cruelty.  Neither  can  the  archbiBliop  be  justified 
on  the  plea  that  he  act«d  on  the  i-ommaiKls  of  the 
<iueeii.  He  was  the  queen's  adviser,  to  whoso 
judgment  sho  deferred,  and  of  whose  hearty  con- 
currence in  every  measure  of  severity  and  intoler- 
ance "h"  waa  fully  assured. '    He  act^ed,  doubtleM, 


conscientiously,  and  is  said  to  have  lieen  "per- 
sonally pious,  liberal,  and  free  from  harshness." 
His  Works,  consisting  mostly  of  polemical  trac- 
tates, were  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  Kev. 
John  Ayre,  Cambridge,  1851-54,  3  vols. ;  and  Li/e, 
written"  by  Sir  CJkorge  Paule,  1612,  and  by 
John  Strype,  1718.  Cf.  Xeale's  History  of  the 
Purilarw,  and  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterlmni . 

WHITSUNDAY.  See  Pkxtecost. 
WHITTEMORE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Universalist 
clergyman;  b.  at  Boston,  Jan.  1,  IbOO;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21,  1861.  He  was  pas- 
tor in  Cambridgeport,  1822  to  1831 ;  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Trumpet,  a  Uni%'ersalist  religious 
newspaper,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1828.  He  was  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  railroad  affairs,  being  president  of  the 
Vermont  and  Mas.sachusetts  Kailroad,  and  repeat- 
edly a  member  of  the  Ma-ssachusetts  Legislature. 
He  wrote  The  Modern  History  of  Unioersalism, 
1830,  enlarged  edition,  1860;  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Parables  of  the  New  Testament,  1832 ; 
Plain  Guide  to  Unirersalism,  1838;  Commentary  on 
Revelation  (1838)  and  On  Daniel:  Life  of  Walter 
Balfour,  1853 ;  Life  of  Hosea  Ballon,  1853-55, 
4  vols.;  Aitl(ilii(i(p-iij)hy,  1859. 

WHITTINCHAM,    William     Rollinson,     D.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  b.  in  New-York  City,  Dec.  2,  1805; 
d.  at  West  Orange,  N.J.,  Oct.  15,  1879.     He  was 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (where  he  had  been  gradu- 
ated in  1825)  from  1835  till  1840,  when  he  was 
con.secrated  (Sept.  17)  bishop  of  Maryland.     He 
was  one  of  the  .scholars  of   his  church,  and  be- 
longed to  the  High-t'liurch  party.     .See  his  Life 
by  W.  V.  BitAND,  New  York,  1883,  2  vols. 
I      WHITTLESEY,  William,   Archbi.shop  of   Can- 
terbury ;  b.   probably  at  Whittlesey,  near  Cam- 
i  bridge;  d.  at  Lambeth,  .June  6,   1371.      He  was 
!  educated  at  Cambridge.      In  1349,  became  master 
of   his   college,    Peterhou.se;    in   1301,  bishop   of 
Rochester;  and  on  Oct.   11,  1308,  primate  of  all 
!  England,  and  metropolitan.     He  was  an  unhappy 
choice,  for  the  times  required  a  vigorous  nrelate. 
I  Edward  III.  was  laying  heavy  taxes  on  tne  peo- 
j  pie,  and  especially  the  clergy,  in  order  to  keep  up 
I  the  lavish  extravagance  of  the  court,  and  N\  hit- 
I  tlesey  was  weak  physically,  most  of  the  time  an 
invalid,   and   destitute   of   commanding   mental 
gifts.     He  was,  however,  sadly  cou.scious  of  his 
I  deficiencies,  and  conscientiously  did  his  best.    See 
Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iv. 
221  sqq. 

j  WICELIUS,  or  WITZEL,  Georg,  b.  at  Vach,  in 
Hesse,  1501:  d.  at  Mayeiic.-,  l.iT.l.  He  studied 
theology  at  Erfurt,  and  went  in  l.')20  to  Witten- 
berg to  hear  Luther  and  Melanelithon,  but  wius 
neverthele.ss  ordained  as  priest  by  Bishop  Adolph 
of  Merseburg.  ApiKjinted  vicar  in  his  native 
town,  he  preached  tne  doctrines  of  the  Keforma- 
tioii,  nmrrieil,  and  was  exjMdled  in  l.')25.  Driven 
away  by  the  Pea.sant,s'  War  from  Wenigen-Liil>- 
nitz  in  Tliuriiigia,  when'  he  had  .settled,  he  wh.s, 
on  the  recominenilatioii  of  Luther,  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Nienieck,  but  relapswd  into  Romanism, 
I  began  to  wriU-  with  gn?at  violence  against  Luther 
and  Melanrhthon,  an<i  wius  expelled  in  153(1. 
I  After  Mimie  years  of  uncertain  endeavors,  he  I'li- 
I  tered  the  service  of  Abbot  John  of  Fulda  in  151U, 
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published  his  principal  book,  Ti/pus  ecclesi(E  prio- 
ns, presented  his  Querela  pads  to  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Spires  (1544),  and  took  part  in  the 
dra\ving-up  of  the  Augsburg  Interim.  As  the 
Reformation  spread,  he  felt  compelled  to  leave 
Fulda,  and  settled  in  1554  at  Mayence.  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement.  See 
Neander:  De  GeorgioVicelio.  lierVin.iS'iQ:  K.amp- 
schulte:  De  G.  W.,  Paderborn,  1856;  [Schmidt: 
Georr,  Wilzel.  Vienna.  1S76].  R.  IS.VXMAXN. 

WICHERN,  Johann  Heinrich,  D.D.,  the  founder 
of  the  Inner  Mission  in  (jermauy  (.see  art.),  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Christian  philanthropists  of 
the  century;  b.  at  Hamburg,  April  21,  180S; 
d.  there  April  7,  1881.  He  studied  theology  in 
Gbttingen  and  Berlin,  and  reached  the  degree  of  , 
"candidate,"  and  afterwards  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  On  his  return 
home,  encouraged  by  his  pious  mother,  he  started 
a  Sunday  school  for  the  poorest  and  wickedest : 
children  in  the  city,  and  ultimately  had  five  hun- 
dred children  "nder  his  care.  It  was  this  school 
which  gave  him  the  idea  of  the  institution  which 
he  opened  on  Nov.  1,  1833,  at  Horn,  a  suburb 
of  Hamburg.  He  called  it  the  "  Rough  House  " 
(Das  Rauhe  Haus).  It  has  served  as  the  pattern 
of  many  similar  mstitutions  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  Holland,  etc.  It  is  a  house  for  the 
correction  of  juvenile  offenders.  Here  these  evil- 
minded  and  often  weak-minded  children  are  re- 
ceived, portioned  off  into  "  families  "  of  twelve, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  young  workman, 
and  taught  a  trade.  In  connection  with  tiie  Haus 
there  is  a  book  printing,  binding,  and  selling 
business  carried  on.  The  Haus  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  November,  1883.  For  the 
education  of  persons  competent  to  take  charge 
of  similar  institutions,  or  to  serve  in  them,  there 
was  started  in  1845  a  '-Brotherhood."  In  1844 
AVichern  sent  out  his  Fliegem/e  Bldlter  ("  Flying 
Leaves  "),  now  the  organ  of  the  Inner  Mission,  in 
which  he  urged  the  duty  of  laying  to  heart  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-mortals,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  told  the  story  of  his  own  institutions.  His 
story  was  eagerly  read,  and  incited  many  imitat- 
ors.' In  1848,  "at  the  Kirchentay  (see  art.)  held 
at  Wittenberg,  he  presented  with  such  extraordi- 
nary eloquence  the  claims  of  the  sick,  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  sinful  who  were  their  coimtrymen, 
that  from  that  hour  a  new  movement  on  their 
behalf  was  begun.  This  wa.s  the  so-called  "Inner 
Mission  "  (see  art.),  the  very  name  of  which  is  due 
to  Wichern.  Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  (who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1S40).  Wicliern  found  favor 
in  court-circles,  and  exerted  great  influence  upon 
the  aristocracy.  In  1851  lie  was  commissioned 
by  the  Prussian  Government  to  visit  the  reforma- 
tory axid  coiTectional  institutions  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  and  suggest  improvements. 
In  1858  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  in 
the  department  of  the  interior,  and  also  of  the 
highest  church  council.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  in  Berlin  the  Evan</elische  Johannisstift, 
—  a  similar  institution  to  the  Rauhe  Haus.  Its 
twenty-fifth  anniversarv  was  celebrated  in  1883. 
He  interested  hiniselt  particularly  in  prison- 
reform,  and  alsf)  organized  the  Prussian  military 
diaconate.  In  1872  he  had  a  stroke  of  jiaralysis. 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  It  prevented 
him  from  visiting  America  as  a  delegate  to  the 


General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  New  York,  1873,  for  which  he  had  engaged  to 
prepaie  an  essay.  AVichern  was  of  commanding 
person,  full  of  faith  .ind  the  Holy  Ghost,  .ind  al- 
ways made  a  powerful  inqiression  by  his  speeches 
at  the  Church  Diet  and  in  the  Annual  Congress 
for  Inner  Missions.  He  wrote  Die  Innere  Mission 
der  tieulschen  erangellscken  Kirche,  Hamburg,  1849 : 
Die  Behanillunf/  der  Verbrecher  u.  enltassetien  Slrd- 
Jllntje,  18.53;  Der  Dknsl  der  Frauen  In  der  Kirche, 
1858,  3d  ed.,  1880.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  F.  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  1882,  and 
by  Dr.  Hki!M.\xx  Kuv-mmachek,  (Jotha,  1882. 

WICLIF,  John,i  the  '•Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation ; "  b.  at  Spresswell,  one  mile  from 
Old  Richmond,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
several  years,  perhaps  even  ten,  earlier  than  the 
usual  date,  1324 ;  d.  at  Lutterwoith,  Dec.  31, 
1384. 

His  Life.  —  He  entered  Oxford  University  about 
1335 ;  belonged  probably  to  Balliol  College ;  was 
graduated  about  1345,  or  perhaps  not  until  1351 ; 
l)ecarae  a  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  in  1361 
appears  as  its  master.  On  May  16,  1361.  he  was 
nominated  by  his  college,  rector  of  Fillingham, 
ten  miles  north-north-west  from  Lincoln,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  incumbent  of  Abbotesley.  From  Dec.  6, 
1365,  to  March,  1367,  he  was  warden  of  Canter- 
bury Hall ;  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
between  1365  and  1374;  and  in  1368  exchanged 
his  parish  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall, 
Buckinghamshire,  which  he  held  until  his  resig- 
nation in  April,  1374,  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
scientiously accept  the  rectorship  of  Lutterworth. 
Leicestershire,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Edward  III.  But  in  all  these  changes  he 
never  broke  his  connection  with  the  university, 
for  there  he  habitually  resided,  and  there  taught 
and  debated.  His  life  up  to  1361  is  largely  con- 
jectural and  uncertain,  but  after  that  time  can 
be  traced  by  documents.  Strangely  enough,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  learned  doctor  of  theolo^' 
as  a  leader  was  occasioned  by  politics  and  patri- 
otism. He  defended  (1366)  before  the  university 
of  Oxford  the  action  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
entire  Parliament,  in  refusing  to  pay  the  papal 
claim  to  feudatory  tribute  made  by  Urban  V., — 
an  action  which  was  so  enqihatic,  that  the  claim 
was  never  again  made.  AViclif  maintained  on  this 
occasion  the  political  independence  of  the  crown 
and  the  country  from  the  Pope.  It  is  very  likely 
that  he  was  a  member  of  this  Parliament, 
for  he  certainly  shows  an  intimate  acq'Uaintance 
with  its  proceedings.  On  July  26,  1374,  Wiclif 
was  appointed  by  Edward  III.  a  royal  commis- 
sary in  Bruges  to  conclude  such  a  tre.aty  with  the 
papal  nuncios  on  the  pending  points  (viz.,  the 
papal  reservations  in  filling  English  church  offices, 

'  The  Reformer's  name  Is  Bpelled  in  twenty-eight  different 
ways,  of  which  the  commonest  arc  Wiclif,  W  jclif,  Wycliffe, 
Wicklifte.  This  article  is  based  througliout  upon  Principal 
Ix>rimcr'8  translation  of  Lechler's  John  Wiclif  and  his  Eng- 
lish Precursors  (London,  1878,  i  vols.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  literature,  wliich  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources. 
Lechlcr  wrote  the  article  upon  \\  Iclif  In  the  lirst  edition  of 
HerzOK;  but  in  his  book  he  gives  the  results  of  later  Invustlga 
lions,  supplementing  and  correcting  statcmcutj*  in  his  article. 
Ik-  has  disproved  many  current  stories  respecting  Wiclif,  as 
thai  he  began  bis  attack  on  the  mendicant  orders  as  early  as 
13iiti.  and  that  lie  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  1383,  etc 

!  Principal  Lorimer  bus  euncbed  his  trauslaliou  by  very  valua 

'  ble  notes. 
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pneroachinents  upon  the  electoral  tights  of  oatlie- 
tlral  chapters,  and  the  like)  as  shouM  at  once 
secure  the  honor  of  the  cliurch,  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  Knglisli  crown  and  realm.  Hut  the 
meeting  came  to  nothing  material ;  for,  although 
the  Pope  abandoned  for  the  future  his  claim  to 
the  reservation  of  English  church  livings,  it  was 
only  on  condition  that  the  king  abstained  in  fu- 
ture from  conferring  church  dignities  in  the  way 
of  simple  royal  command:  hence  there  w.-vs  no  real 
ecclesiastical  reform  accomplished.  Hut  Wiclif 
was  not  to  blame  for  this  outcome.  He  had  faith- 
fully striven  to  advance  the  pojMilar  rights ;  and 
his  elTorts  had  won  enthusiastic  recognition  from 
the  [>eople  and  the  king,  who  had  called  him  to 
successive  I'arliaments.  Ilis  very  pusition  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  hatred  to  the  hierarciiy, 
whose  designs  he  h.id  .so  persistently  op]>ose(l.  At 
length  they  proceeded  to  attack  him  publicly. 
He  was  summoned  before  convocation,  and  a[v 
peared  on  Thursdaj',  Feb.  19,  1377,  in  .St.  Paul's. 
lie  was  accompanied,  for  protection's  sake,  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  grand  marshal  of  Kngland 
(Lord  Henry  Percy),  and  a  band  of  armed  men. 
Hut  a  violent  dispute  between  William  Courtenay 
(bishop  of  London)  and  the  duke  breaking  out, 
the  meeting  abru])tly  terminated,  and  Wiclif  re- 
tired without  being  called  upon  to  say  a  word. 
Of  course  this  Jiasco  did  net  put  an  end  to  the 
hierarchical  opposition.  The  Anglican  episcopate 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  next  step,  —  an  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  firegory  XL,  to  put  NViclif  down  as 
a  lieretic.  The  alleged  nineteen  heresies  were 
carefully  stated;  and  so  well  managed  was  their 
effort,  t'hat  the  Pope  issued  (.May  L'i,  1377)  no 
fewer  than  five  bulls  against  Wiclif.  Three  of 
them  were  addressed  to  the  primate  and  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  fourth  to  the  king,  and  the 
last  to  the  chancellor,  and  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  nineteen  theses  in  which  Wiclif's  heresies  are 
stated  fall  into  three  groups :  L  1-.5,  concerning 
rights  of  property  and  inheritance,  which  he 
maintained  were  dependent  upon  Ood's  will  and 
grace;  II.  6,  7,  17-lU,  concerning  church  proper- 
ty, and  its  rightful  secularization  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances (e.g.,  in  case  the  Church  should  fall 
intfj  error)  ;  III.  8-10,  concerning  the  power  of 
church  discipline,  which  he  claimed  belonged  to 
every  priest,  and  concerned  only  (Jod's  matters, 
not  temporal  goods  and  revenues.  Hut,  ere  the 
five  bulls  were  otfieially  delivered,  Kdward  HI. 
died  (.June  21,  1377),  and  so  the  bull  to  the  king 
Ijecame  inept.  Willi  his  successor,  Kichard  II., 
Wiclif  stood  in  high  favor,  and  so  no  adverse 
action  came  from  the  king.  It  was  not  until 
Parliament  had  been  jiroroguod  (Xov.  25,  1377), 
that  a  mandate  was  addressed  to  the  chancellor 
of  O.\ford,  recpiiring  him  to  ajipoint  a  eommis- 
nion  to  find  out  whether  Wiclif  did  advocate  the 
alleged  heresies,  and  also  to  cite  Wiclif  within 
thirty  days  Uifore  the  papal  commissaries,  or  their 
ilelegates,  in  .St.  Paul's  Cliureh,  London.  Hut  since 
the  papal  bull  ha<l  required  Wiclif's  im|>rison- 
nient,  subject  to  further  order  from  Home,  it  is 
evident  that  the  commissaries  departed  widi-ly 
from  tlii-ir  instructions,  owing  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  imiMissibility  of  laying  violent  hamls 
upon  Wiclif.  tlie  iN^oole's  idol  and  the  favorite  of 
the  university.  In  ^larch,  or  )ierh»|>s  Fetiruary, 
137H,  Wiclif  appeared  before  tiie  jiupal  commis- 


saries, agreeable  to  the  chancellor's  citation,  not, 
however,  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  at  Laml>eth.  He  came  alone:  but  it  was 
quickly  evident  that  he  had  powerful  friends,  for 
at  the  very  begiiniing  of  the  .session,  .Sir  Henry 
Clifford  apj-ieared  from  the  court  of  the  mother 
of  tlie  king,  commanding  the  connni.ssaries  to 
abstain  from  pjussing  against  Wiclif  any  (inal 
judgment;  and  citizens  of  London  forced  a  pas- 
sage into  the  chapel,  and  loudly  and  threateningly 
took  his  part.  The  up.shot  of  the  matter  w.is, 
that  Wiclif  was  merely  prohibited  to  teach  any 
longer  the  alleged  heresies.  .So  he  departed  as 
free  as  he  had  come,  and  without  giving  any  for- 
mal promise  of  obedience. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Gregory  XT  died 
(March  "27, 1378),  and  the  papal  schism  broke  out. 
The  year  1378  marked  the  turning-point  in 
Wiclif's  career.  Hitherto  he  had  concerned  him- 
self with  matters  of  mixed  ecclesia.stical  and 
political  import ;  but  henceforth  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  came 
out  as  the  Reformer.  He  welcomed  the  new  pope 
(Urban  VI.)  because  he  thought  him  to  be  the 
long-exiiected  leader  in  ecclesiastical  reform.  Hut 
when  the  French  cardinals  (Sept. '2(i,  1378)  elected 
a  rival  pope  (Clement  VI.),  and  the  two  popes 
attacked  one  another,  his  eves  were  ojK-ned,  and 
he  rejected  both.  He  also  "began  in  earnest  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Fngli.sh,  and  took 
the  next  decisive  step  by  an  open  attack,  forced 
upon  him  by  his  stu<ly  of  the  Hible,  against  tran- 
substantiation.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Th<' 
imiversity  itself  turned  against  him.  The  chan- 
cellor, William  of  Herton,  acting  under  the  .idvice 
of  a  learned  commission  which  he  had  ajipoiuted, 
prohibited  the  promulgation  of  Wiclif's  doctrine 
in  the  university,  on  pain  of  suspension  from  every 
function  of  teaching,  of  the  greater  excommuni- 
cjition,  and  of  imprisonment.  So,  from  that  time 
forward,  Wiclif  abstained  from  giving  oral  in- 
struction upon  the  subject,  but  used  the  freedom 
left  him  to  give  his  views  the  widest  currency  by 
mi'ans  of  writings,  and  produced  his  CoMessiurif 
in  Latin,  and  his  tract,  T/ie  Wiciet,  in  English, 
which  was  so  popular  that  it  was  much  read  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  ever  afterwards 
did  he  in  neiirly  all  his  writings  introduce  in  .some 
way  a  statement  of  his  views  ujion  transub.stanti- 
ation. 

Heatcn  upon  this  field,  the  opponents  of  Wiclif 
turned  themselves  to  the  archbishop,  William 
Courtenay,  who  in  October,  1381,  had  succeeded 
Simon  Sudbury,  beheaded  by  the  iiea.sant  revolt- 
ers,  June  13,  1381.  Courtenay  had  already,  while 
bishop  of  London,  shown  his  hatred  of  U'iclif's 
doctrine.s,  and  then-fore  gladly  .availerl  himself  of 
the  authority  of  his  jirimacy  to  wreck  the  h<>|x'» 
of  the  Wicliirites.  He  skilfully  adopteil  a  line  of 
attack  likely  to  attain  his  end."  \le  first  had  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Wiclif  and  his  adher- 
ents condenini'il  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
Ihrti  persecut4>d  those  who  continued  to  mainUiiu 
the  obnoxious  doctrines.  The  first  step  was  easy. 
He  summoned  an  assendily  of  ten  bisliops,  sixteen 
doctors  of  laws,  thirty  iliictors  of  theology,  and 
four  bachelors  of  laws,  in  the  hall  of  tin-  i)iimini- 
ean  Momuitery,  HIackfriars,  London,  May  17, 
I  1381',  and  received  the  exjiected  verdict.  During 
'  their  HCNHion  ii  terrific  eartlnpuike  shook  the  city: 
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hence  the  name,  "The  Karthquake  Council,"  uni- 
formly applied  to  it  by  Wiclif,  —  an  ill  omen,  in 
the  judgment  of  Wiclif's  part}-,  but  favorably 
interpreted  by  Courtenay  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purific.ition  of  the  kingdom  from  false  doctrine. 
On  the  ground  of  the  finding  of  the  council,  ex- 
pressed in  twenty-four  articles,  either  heretical  or 
erroneous,  of  wliich  ten  relate  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.—  indirect  testimony  to  the  interest  awakened 
by  Wiclif's  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  —  the  archbistop  issued  mandates  to  his 
coniniis.sary  at  Oxford  (May  "28,  13S'2)  and  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (May  30),  in  which  he  forbade 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trines, and  even  listening  to  them,  on  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication.  But  the  secontl  step 
could  not  be  taken  without  State  aid ;  and  the 
Commons  refu.sed  to  agree  with  the  Lords  in 
giving  it,  and  even  compelled  the  withdrawal  of 
a  royal  ordinance,  which  ordered,  upon  certifica- 
tion of  the  bishops,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
itinerant  Wiclif  preachers  and  their  adherents. 
But  armed  with  a  royal  patent  of  June  26,  138'2, 
the  archbishop  began  the  persecution,  and  with 
such  success,  that  in  four  months  he  silenced  the 
Wicklif  party  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
either  drove  the  principal  friends  of  Wiclif  out 
of  the  countiy,  or  to  recantation.  Meanwhile 
Wiclif  was  initouched,  —  although  deprived,  in 
consequence  of  the  mandate,  of  his  offices  at  the 
university.  —  and  pursued  his  quiet,  busy,  pastoral 
life  at  Lutterworth.  It  was,  perhaps,  Courtenay 's 
plan,  first  to  strip  Wiclif  of  all  his  friends,  and 
then  to  attack  him  personally.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  IS,  1382,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
a  provincial  synod  at  Oxford :  but  again  he  was 
not  asked  to  recant,  nor  was  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  him.  The  Parliament 
of  that  year  met  Xov.  19.  To  it  Wiclif  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  upon  the  subject  of  monastic 
vows,  the  exemption  of  the  clergj"  and  church 
property,  tithes  and  offerings,  and  on  the  Lord's 
Supj>er.  The  document  was  so  cleverly  drawn 
up,  that  it  was  sure  to  infiuence  the  members, 
and  therefore  increase  the  disinclination  of  the 
clerical  party,  on  the  score  of  prudence,  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  Wiclif,  who  was  manifestly 
so  intrenched  in  the  popular  regard.  The  council 
at  Oxford  was  the  last  effort  to  mole-st  him.  For 
the  next  two  years  and  the  last  of  his  life,  he 
lived  in  Lutterworth,  more  or  less  incapacitated 
by  the  parahtic  stroke  of  1382,  yet  busily  en- 
gaged with  his  literary  work  and  his  preaching 
itinerancy.  In  his  parish-work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  chaplain,  John  Horn.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  the  largest  number  of  those  short  and 
simple  English  tracts,  by  which  he  spread  his  doc- 
trines over  all  the  land.  He  also  revised  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  in  which  work  he  was  largely 
aided  by  .John  Purvey.  It  was  not  earlier  than 
1381  that  he  began  his  attacks  upon  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  of  which  he  had  previously  spoken 
in  terms  of  great  respect.  The  occasion  of  his 
doing  the  contrary  was  the  position  of  the  Men- 
dicants as  his  vigorous  and  persistent  antagonists 
upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Although 
really  unmolested,  his  life  was  always  in  danger, 
and  he  lived  pn'iiared  for  martyrdom.  But  on 
Holy  Iimocents'  Day  (Dec.  28.  1384),  as  he  was 
hearing  nia.s.-^  in  Ids  parish  church,  at  the  moment 


of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  was  stricken  for 
a  second  time  with  paralysis,  and  fell  speechless 
on  the  spot.  As  his  tongue  was  particularly  af- 
fected, he  never  spoke  again,  though  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  friends,  and  breathed  his 
la.st,  three  days  afterwards.  He  was  buried  under 
the  choir  of  his  church.  St.  Mary's,  Lutterworth. 

On  May  4,  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance 
declared  him  a  heretic,  anathematized  forty-five 
articles  drawn  from  liis  writings,  and  ordered 
that  his  books  be  burnt,  his  bones  taken  up, 
and  thrown  far  out  of  consecrated  ground.  For 
thirteen  years  the  command  rested  on  paper:  but 
in  1427  Pope  ^lartin  V.  laid  its  execution  upon 
Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln,  who  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing (1428)  carried  it  out.  His  bones  were 
taken  up.  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Swift,  a  branch  of  the  Avon,  which  runs  by  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Lutterworth  is  built. 

His  Preachiiifj.  —  His  activity  as  a  preacher  was 
in  two  directions,  —  in  the  university,  where  his 
sermons  were  in  Latin,  and  followed  scholastic 
forms  and  ideas;  and  in  his  Lutterworth  church, 
where  he  preached  in  English,  and  in  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous  fashion.  He  occa.sionally 
preached  in  London,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  citizens  were  stirred  up  to  demand  the  reform 
of  some  flagrant  omissions  of  clerical  duty  But 
the  principles  he  not  only  advocated,  but  exem- 
plified, remained  always  the  same.  He  taught 
that  the  oliject  of  preaching  was  the  edification 
of  the  church ;  the  matter  of  preaching  was  the 
Bible  itself  in  all  its  .'simplicity,  and  not,  as  the 
evil  habit  of  the  times  was,  stories,  fables,  and 
poems,  which  were  pagan,  and  not  biblical,  in 
origin,  and  served  only  to  amuse  and  interest. 
The  Bible  was  Wiclif's  standard  and  staple:  his 
sermons  are  really  saturated  with  it.  He  han- 
dles, it  is  true,  many  subjects  which  are  not  by 
any  means  biblical  (e.g.,  the  mendicant  orders) ; 
but  he  judges  them  according  to  the  Bible.  But 
one  cardinal  doctrine  of  modern  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom is  not  found  in  his  sermons;  he  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  justification  by  faith.  The 
one  thing  about  Wiclif's  sermons  which  gives 
them  now  their  great  value  as  an  indication  of 
his  inner  life  is  their  fulness  of  earnest  godliness 
and  Christian  conscientiousness.  They  breathe 
a  true  zeal  for  God's  glory,  a  pure  love  for  Christ, 
and  a  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  man  who  could  preach  as  Wiclif  preached 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression. 

//i.<  Itinerants.  —  Besides  being  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  he  was  organizer  of  an  itinerancy  which 
carried  his  doctrines  over  a  wide  territory.  He 
began  this  latter  work  while  in  uninterrupted 
connection  with  Oxford  (i.e.,  before  1382) ;  and 
his  first  itinerants  were  uuivereity  students  and 
graduates:  in  short,  he  taught  a  theological  serai- 
nary.  These  preachers  were  by  no  means  intended 
as  opponents  to  the  parochial  clergv',  except  as 
the  latter  grossly  disgraced  their  office:  indeed, 
the  first  itinerants  were  all  priests ;  hence  thej- 
were  called  "  poor  priests,"  and  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  remain  uuseltled.  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  could  not  settle  conscientiously,  even 
if  the  way  were  open,  for  the  three  reasons  given 
in  the  tract.  Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Benejice, — 
(1)  Benefices  were  usually  obtainable  only  by 
simony,  whether  collated  by  a  spiritual  or  teni- 
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poral  lord;  (2)  Beneficcrl  priests  were  coiii]iello(l 
to  give  up  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  all  that 
portiou  of  their  revenues  in  excess  of  thoir  own 
necessities,  and  this  was  nothing  less  than  a  rob- 
bery of  God's  poor;  (;i)  Unbeneficed  priests  were 
free  to  preach  the  gospel  anywhere,  and,  when 
opposed  by  the  "clergy  of  Antichrist,"  could  iiee 
without  hinderance.  But  Wiclif  also  sent  out  lay- 
preachers;  and  this  fact  led  him  to  use  repeated- 
ly the  expression  "evangelical  "  or  "ajjostolical  " 
men  in  his  latest  sermons,  when  referring  to  his 
itinerants.  They  were  now  not  all  priests.  Oxford 
was  the  first  centre  of  this  activity,  and  Leicester 
the  second.  Clad  in  commonest  clothing,  bare- 
foot, and  staff  in  hand,  they  wandered  through 
the  surrounding  country,  preaching  as  they  had 
opportunity.  They  opened  the  Scriptures,  and 
summoned  their  hearers  to  repent.  Thev  ex- 
horted them  to  live  in  Christian  lirotheriiood, 
peace,  and  beneficence.  But  they  did  not  stoj) 
here.  They  depicted  the  sinful  lives  of  too  many 
of  the  clergy,  and  so  powerfully,  that  the  liie- 
rarcliy  were  alarmed.  How  thoughtful  Wiclif 
was  for  his  itinerants  is  manifested  by  the  many 
sermon  outlines  and  tracts  for  their  benefit  found 
among  his  literary  remains. 

His  Translatinn  of  the  Bible.  —  Before  Wiclif 
sent  out  his  translation,  tlie  Psalter  w-as  the  only 
complete  book  of  Scripture  accessible  in  Knglish, 
although  other  parts  had  l)een  rendered.  The 
credit  of  producing  the  first  translation  wliicli 
was  intended  for  popular  use  is  due  to  'Wiclif. 
How  long  he  was  engaged  upon  this  work  is  un- 
known. He  probably  began  with  several  single 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  -Vs  a  preliminary 
labor  may  be  rcganliMl  tin-  tr^ui^lation  of  the  Latin 
Harmony  of  the  (Jospi-ls  of  I'rior  Clement  of 
Lanthoiiy,  .Moiimoutlisliire,  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Wiclif  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
Greek.  He  rendered  the  entire  New  Testament 
into  Kngli.sh ;  but,  ere  he  had  finished,  Nicolas 
of  Hereford  began  upon  the  Vulgate  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  translated  :is  far  as  Baruch  iii.  20,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  desist,  owing  to  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him.  From  there  on,  another  hand  may  be  .seen 
upon  it,  perhaps  Wiclif's.  In  13S2  the  entire 
translation  wa.s  finished  :  copies  of  it,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  were  made  and  circulated.  But  immedi- 
ately the  important  work  of  revision  was  begun 
by  Wiclif  himself  and  by  .John  Purvey,  who 
carried  it  on  after  the  former's  death;  for  it  was 
not  until  1388  that  the  Wiclidite  version  w;i8 
given  out  in  its  revi.sed  and  iiiurh  iinjiroved  form. 
This  version  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  Knglish  language.  His  Bible  prose  is  the 
earliest  cliussic  Middle  Knglish. 

//(.I  Tlieoldt/i/.  —  Of  Wiclif's  doctrinal  system 
it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  form  a  coinfilete  and 
fully  satisfactory  o[iinion.  The  principal  of  the 
a.s  yet  available  sourc<,'s  of  his  theology  is  his  'I'ri- 
alotjun  or  iJiiilogoniin  Lihri  /  P..  writU-n  in  Pi.S'J, 
and  printed  for  the  first  tiim-  in  1;">2.">,  probably 
at  BiuHcl.  It  deviates  considerably  from  the  com- 
mon .schohustie  form,  being  a  dialogue  between 
three  allegorical  characters,  —  Alithia,  Pseuilis, 
and  Phrenesis.  The  first  of  the  inU^rloeutors  is 
a  staid  theologian;  the  second,  a  sophist  and  infi- 
del;   and   the  third,  a  rijH'  ancl  erudite  scholar, 


who  decides  the  questions.  The  first  liook  treat"? 
of  the  doctrine  of  God;  the  second,  that  of  the 
universe,  esjiecially  the  ideas  of  matter,  man, 
angels,  evil  .spirits,  etc.  ;  the  third  book  contains 
the  Christian  morals;  and  the  fourth,  which  occu- 
pies about  one-half  of  the  whole  work,  gives  the 
author's  views  of  the  sacraments,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions,  eschatology,  etc.  Besides  from 
the  Trialot/wi,  some  stray  remarks  useful  for  the 
understanding  of  Wiclif's  doctrinal  stand-point 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  his  minor  treatises  and 
popular  pamphlets,  and  from  extracts  now  and 
then  published  from  his  unprinted  manuscripts, 
etc. 

The  basis  of  all  Wiclif's  teaching  is  his  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  authority  of  .Scripture.  He 
places  the  Bible  infinitely  higher  than  any  other 
book,  not  only  those  of  the  more  recent  teachers, 
but  also  those  of  the  ancient  Fathers:  yea,  he 
])laces  the  Bible  infinitely  higher  than  any  ordi- 
nance of  tiie  Koman-Catholic  Church.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  absolute  authority  is  the  dignity  of 
Christ  as  the  (iod-man,  and  the  reason  why  the 
Bible  is  not  held  in  due  esteem  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  true  faith  in  Christ;  for,  if  we  trusted 
fully  in  the  Lord  Christ,  that  faith  would  not  fail 
to  bring  forth  in  our  heart  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  All  other  writings, 
even  those  of  Augustine,  are  trustworthy  only  so 
far  as  they  are  founded  in  Holy  Writ :  all  other 
truth,  except  that  which  depends  upon  simple 
observation,  can  be  accepted  only  so  far  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  Bible.  "  Kven  though  there 
were  a  hundred  pojies.  and  all  the  monks  were 
transformed  into  cardinals,  in  matters  of  faith 
their  opinions  would  be  of  no  account,  unless 
they  were  founded  on  Scripture"  {Trial.,  iv.  c.  7). 
From  this  maxim  sprung  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
energy  which  produced  the  first  F^nglish  transla- 
tion o"f  the  Bible. 

But  Wiclif's  doctrine  of  God  is  a  piece  of 
schola,sticisni.  IiLstead  of  planting  himself  on 
.Scripture,  or  on  the  individual  Christian  self- 
consciousness,  he  institutes  dialectical  processes, 
develops  idea.s,  defines  notions,  etc.  More  closely 
characterized,  his  scholasticism  is  realism.  The 
infinite  is  to  him  not  an  idea,  but  a  reality.  He 
recoils  from  the  conceptions  of  (iod  as  a  mere 
iiiiivcr.sak;  or  a  mere  iiuliritluate,  both  of  which 
sprung  from  the  principle  of  nominalism.  To 
him,  God  is  the  al)Solute  cause,  the  mysterious 
source  of  all.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he 
develops  after  Augustine  and  Anselni,  witnout 
adding  any  thing  of  his  ow  n,  and  following  close- 
ly the  method  of  the  .schoolmen.  But  already  in 
his  christology  a  curious  contest  arises  between 
scholastic  dialectics,  in  wliicli  he  wii-s  trained, 
and  an  instinctive  craving  for  a  biblico-ethical 
construction  of  the  idea  of  the  God-man.  On  the 
one  side  he  cannot  free  himself  from  the  common 
(piestious,  cat^'gories,  definitions,  etc.,  of  the  scho- 
lastic I'liristology .  on  the  other  side  he  .sees  very 
well  the  hollowne.ss  and  sterility  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  His  great  l>roblem  is  to  repre.selit 
the  incarnation  from  a  moral  point  of  vii'W.  Ho 
loves  to  set  forth  Christ  as  the  centre  of  hiimani- 
tv,  anil  he  is  inexhaustible  in  varying  the  expres- 
sion of  that  truth  by  means  of  the  most  manifold 
idea.s  and  tigiinitive  illustrations. 

In   his  cM)sm<)logy,   Wiclif    broke   through  the 
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bounds  of  sclioUusticism,  mixing  up  the  metaphy- 
sical researches  concerning  the  materia  prima  with 
various  anatomical  and  psychological  questions 
concerning  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  senses,  etc.  Of  greatest  interest  is  his 
theological  anthropology.  Hereditary  sin  he  con- 
siders as  depending  on  some  moral,  and  not  on 
any  physical  condition.  He  denies  that  the  state 
of  sinfulness  is  propagated  from  generation  to 
generation  through  the  seed;  for  the  kernel  of 
human  nature  is  the  spirit.  To  this  aspect  of  an- 
thropology corresponds  his  general  view  of  evil. 
Who  is  the  originator  of  evil  ?  Does  it  come 
from  GodV  No;  for  evil  has  by  itself  no  positive 
existence  :  it  is  only  a  t/efeclu.i,  a  non-ens,  a  nega- 
tion of  the  divine.  The  single  act  of  sin  is  cer- 
tainly a  reality,  and  as  certainly  an  evil,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  person  who  committed 
it.  So  far  as  it  enters  into  the  web  and  woof  of 
objective  reality,  it  ceases  to  be  an  evil,  and  is 
by  (iod  turned  into  a  mediate  or  secondary  good: 
it  becomes  a  means  to  an  end,  something  willed 
by  God.  Sin,  so  far  as  it  is  a  reality,  is  an  act 
of  the  will ;  and  evil  results  from  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  which  is  misused,  and  turned  into  a 
denial  of  God;  in  which  latter  point  Wiclif  differs 
from  his  older  contemporary,  Thomas  of  Brad- 
wardine,  who,  in  his  rejection  of  the  reality  of 
evil,  ended  with  rejecting  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  (see  G.  Lechler:  De  Tlioma  Bra/lwar- 
(linn,  Leipzig,  1862). 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  church,  Wiclif  became 
almost  wholly  a  Protestant.  The  prevalent  eccle- 
siastical idea  of  the  church  as  the  communion  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  non-clergy,  he 
expressly  rejected.  The  church  he  defines  as  the 
conmiunion  of  the  elect;  and  as  he  carries  back 
conversion,  salvation,  and  membership  of  the 
church,  to  the  election  of  grace  (that  is,  to  the 
eternal  and  free  counsel  of  God  in  Christ),  he  re- 
futes the  assumption,  which  up  till  that  time  was 
universal,  that  participation  in  salvation,  and  the 
hope  of  heaven,  were  conditioned  exclusively  by 
a  man's  connection  with  the  official  church,  and 
were  dependent  entirely  on  the  mediation  of  the 
priesthood.  His  idea  of  the  church,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
church,  involves  the  recognition  of  the  free  and 
immediate  access  of  believers  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ :  in  other  words,  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  true  church  is  to 
him  invisible,  while  the  visible  church  is  made 
up  of  elect  and  hypocrites.  But  he  acknowledges 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  sliarply  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  members  of  the 
church ;  and  he  altogether  denies  that  anybody 
has  a  right  either  to  canonize  or  to  condemn. 
The  worldline.ss  of  the  visible  church  he  is  very 
well  aware  of ;  and  the  whole  hierarchical  organi- 
zation, from  the  doorkeeper  [nstiarus)  to  the  Pope, 
he  ascribes  to  the  avarice  and  pride  which  early 
took  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  driving  out  the  humility  and  meekness 
which  were  their  only  true  virtues. 

Of  the  whole  doctrinal  system,  however,  of 
mediccval  Komanisni,  there  is  no  part  which 
Wiclif  has  attacked  with  greater  energy  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  a  threefold 
way  this  institution  of  Christ  liad  been  corrupted, 
—  by  the  doctrine  of  tran.substautiation,  by  the  : 


withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  mass.  Luther  attacked  the  last 
point,  Hus  the  second,  and  Wiclif  the  first ;  and 
he  often  repeated,  that,  of  all  the  heresies  which 
had  ever  crept  into  the  church,  none  was  at  once 
so  vicious,  and  so  cunningly  covered,  as  that  of 
transubstantiation.  He  seems  not  to  have  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  this  doctrine  until 
about  11581 ;  but  from  that  time  he  was  steadily 
occupied  with  it,  in  sermons,  disputations,  and 
written  publications,  in  the  form  both  of  Latin 
treatises  for  the  learned  world,  and  English  pam- 
phlets for  the  common  people  His  criticism  is 
sharp  and  penetrating,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  own  positive  view  is  somewhat  vague,  — 
as  far  from  Zwingli"s  conception  of  a  merely  .sym- 
bolical presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  as  from 
Luther's  conception  of  a  real  presence  In  his 
Con/essio  he  defines  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament  as  simul  verilas 
el  Jiijura.  The  definition  is  certainly  .somewhat 
vague.  For  the  criticism,  however,  of  the  absur- 
dities of  the  Roman-Cathohc  Church  it  proved 
amply  sufficient. 

His  Character.  —  His  contemporaries  found  his 
wonderful  learning  and  intellectual  abilitv  most 
admirable.  It  was  this  which  gave  him  sucli  com- 
manding influence  in  the  university.  His  was 
a  many-sided  mind ;  and  his  sermons  and  theo- 
logical treatises  contain  illustrations  borrowed 
from  all  tlie  sciences  of  his  time.  He  was  emi- 
nently gifted  with  the  critical  spirit,  and  so,  al- 
though he  accepted  many  fictions  as  truths,  he 
yet  subjected  the  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  usages 
of  the  church  to  I'igid  scrutiny,  and  brought  them 
to  the  test  of  the  Bible.  With  him  the  critical 
genius  was  not  merely  an  efflux  of  scientific  power 
and  independence,  but  also  a  fruit  of  moral  sen- 
timent and  of  Christian  character  He  cared 
very  little  in  what  form  his  ideas  were  expressed, 
so  long  as  they  were  understood.  Hence  his  style 
is  inartistic,  and  often  very  bad.  But  by  way  of 
compensation  he  always  communicates  his  whole 
personalitj',  undissembled,  true,  and  full.  He 
was  a  man  of  intellect,  not  of  feeling;  yet  every- 
where we  recognize  the  moral  pathos,  the  holy 
earnestness,  which  comes  from  deep  convictions. 
Curiously,  he  ofttimes  burst  out  into  indignant  or 
horror-stricken  deimnciation  while  carrying  on  a 
dialectical  discussion:  an  outburst  of  triumphal 
joy  is  found  in  the  very  middle  of  a  disputation. 
He  is  always  himself,  conscious  of  his  own  perfect 
integrity,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his 
views.  He  used  other  weapons  than  sober  reason- 
ing: wit,  humor,  ironj',  and  sarcasm  are  the  edged- 
tools  he  handles,  e.specially  against  the  monks. 
But  his  object  is  always  to  defend  the  truth  of 
Christ ;  and  it  was  from  glowing  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God,  sincere  love  to  the  souls  of  men, 
upright  conscientiousness  before  God,  and  heart- 
felt longing  for  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
that  he  labored  so  abimdantly  and  assiduously. 

His  Place  in  History  — He  was  the  fir.st  evan- 
gelical Reformer.  As  such,  a  dcvolu[)ment  can 
be  distinctly  marked  in  him.  He  began  as  an 
ecclesiastico-political  worker,  sat  in  Parliament, 
and  earnestly  advocated  the  indejiendence  of  the 
English  Church  and  State  of  the  dictation  of 
the  curia,  the  disruption  of  monasteries,  and  the 
]emoval  of  the  crying  evils  of  simony  and  licen- 
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tiousness.  But  from  1378  he  put  religious  motives 
in  tlie  front,  and  attacked  tne  doctrines  of  the 
church,  particularly  that  of  transulistantiation. 
He  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  witli  all  his 
soul,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator, 
Saviour,  and  Leader,  and  the  church  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  elect.  Wiclif  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  reform  movement  of  preceding  centuries, 
and  the  first  important  personalihj  among  the 
Reformers 

In  1880  the  fifth  centennial  of  Wiclif's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  Bible 
societies  of  ETiglish-speaking  lands,  esjiecially  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  New- York  City, 
Itec  2.  1880;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Storrs  deliv- 
ered the  brilliant  oration  mentioned  below. 

Lit  —  Lechler  gives  the  completest  list  of 
Wiclifs  writings  (vol.  ii  337-339).  The  small 
number  printed  has  long  been  considered  a  dis- 
grace. But  in  1883  the  Wyclif  .Society,  organized 
lu  18s2,  began  the  publication  of  his  I-atin  works, 
up  to  that  time  in  manuscript.  The  following  list 
probably  embraces  nearly  all  that  have  at  any  time 
appeared:  Dialofjonnn  libri  quatuor,  Ba.sel,  lo25; 
]l'i/Hlnft'es  ^Vl/cli■e^,  Norenburch,  151(5  (later  eds., 
1546,  Oxford,  1612,  1828) ;  The  true  copi/e  nfa  pro- 
log icrilleii  alioul  two  c  years  past  by  John  Wycktiffe, 
J>ondon.  1550;  Two  short  Irealisea  ayainst  the  orilers 
of  the  Begging  Friars  (edited,  with  glossary,  by 
Thomas  James,  D.D.),  Oxford,  1608;  Last  Age  of 
the  Church,  Dublin,  1840 ;  Apology  for  Lollanl 
Doctrine,  London,  1842;  and  Three  Treatises,  Of 
the  Church  ami  her  Members,  Of  the  Apostasy  of 
the  Church,  Of  Anti-Christ  and  his  Mi-ynce,  18;j1 
(the  above  three  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  H. 
Todd,  D.D. ;  the  first  volume  and  the  la.st  trea- 
tise have  been  pronounced  spurious) ;  Tracts  ami 
Treatises,  with  Selections  anil  Translations  from  his 
Latin  Works  (edited  for  the  Wj'cliffe  Society  by 
K.  Vauglian,  D  D.),  London,  1845;  Tractatus  de 
officio  pastoral',  Leipzig,  1863,  Trialogus,  and  Suj>- 
plementum  Trialngi  swe  de  dotatione  ecclesice,  Ox- 
ford, l>i69  (all  three  edited  by  Lechler) ;  Select 
English  Works  (edited  by  T.  Arnold),  Oxford, 
1871,  3  vols  ;  English  Works  of  Wyclif  hitherto 
unprinted  (edited  by  F  D.  Alatthew,  for  the 
Karly  P^nglish  Text  Society),  London,  1879;  De 
Christo  el  suo  adrersario  Antichristo,  Kin  pole- 
mischer  Tractat  Johann  Wiclifs  zum  ersten  Male  he- 
rausgegehen  (edited  by  Dr.  R.  Buddensieg),  Gotha, 
18S0,  pp.  6iJ;  Polemical  Works  (ediU'd  by  Bud- 
densieg), London,  1883,  2  vols.  Some  of  his 
pieces  were  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  lirittsh  lieform- 
«rs  Wiclifs  translation  of  the  Bible  was  fir.st 
edited  in  a  scholarly  Jind  satisfactory  manner  by 
Rev.  .Tosiah  Forshafl  and  Sir  Frederick  .Madden, 
Oxford,  1850,  4  vols.  The  New  Testament  por- 
tion was  .separately  printed,  with  introduction 
and  gl(i.s,sary  by  W.  \V.  Skeat,  Cambridge,  1879; 
and  .lob.  I'salm.s,  Proverbs.  Ecclesia-stes.  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  1881,  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus from  this  editor. 

Wiclifs  biography  has  been  written  by  John 
Lkwis  (Oxford,  1719;  new  ed.  with  additions, 
1H2(1).  RoiiKUT  Vauoiian  (London,  1828.  2  vols.; 
2d  ed.,  ls;n  ;  new  .-.I.,  umli-r  title  ./nhn  de  Wycliffe, 
a  Momigrajih,  18r>3),  CiiAiti,i.s  Wkuii  Lk  Bas 
(1813),  and  by  (ioTTiiAKii  Victor  Leciilkii  : 
Johann  run  Wiclif  uml  die  I'orgeschichte  der  liifor- 
malion.  Leipzig,  ls73,  2  vols.   (vol.  i.  translated. 


with  important  .idditional  notes,  by  Principal 
Lorijner :  John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors, 
London,  1878,  2  vols.;  in  1  vol.,  18S1).  This 
liiography  sujiersedes  all  the  others.  Compare 
Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum 
Tritico,  a.scribed  to  Thomas  Xetter  of  Walden, 
edited  by  W.  W.  Shirley,  London.  18.58;  Chronica 
monasterii  S.  Albani,  vol.  i.  ;  Thomie  Watshing- 
ham  /listoria  Anglicana,  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
London,  1863.  See  also  R.  S.  Storhs  :  John 
Wyclijfe  and  the  first  English  Bible,  X.Y.,  1880; 
Bukkows:  Wiclifs  Place  in  History.  London, 
1882.  e.VMVEI,  M.  .I.\(KSON. 

WIDOWS,  Hebrew.     Besides  the  general  law 
against  their  hard  treatment  (Kxod.  xxii.  22-24), 
there  was  special  lemslation  respecting  them.     1. 
Their  rights  should  always  be  lesiiecti^il  (Deut. 
X.  18,  xxrii.   19)  ;   nor  sliould   their  clothing  or 
cattle   be   pledged   (Deut.    xxiv.    17),   nor  tneir 
children    be   sold  for  debt  (2  Kings  iv.   1 ;   .loh 
xxiv.  9).     According  to  Maimonides  (Synedr.  21, 
6),  their  ca.ses  must  be  tried  next  after  those  of 
orphans.     2.  They  must  be  invited  to  the  fea,sts 
j  accompanying  sacrifices  and  tithe  offerings  (Deut. 
I  xiv.   29,   xvi.    11,    14,   xxvi.   12  sq.).     Childless 
I  priest-widows  living  in  their  fathere'  houses  had 
right  to  the   priests'  meat  (Lev.  xxii.    13).     In 
I  later  times  the  rich  sent  them  presents  of  wine. 
i  In  the  Maccaba?an  time  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
I  posit  their  property  in   the   temple  treasury  (2 
j  Mace.  iii.  10).     3.  Gleanings  were  left  for  them 
I  (Deut.  xxiv.  19   sqq.),  and   they  shared   in  the 
battle   spoils  (2   M.icc.  viii.  28,  30).     Their  re- 
marriage was  contempl.ited,  but  the  high  priest 
I  wa.s  forbidden  to  marry  one  (Lev.  xxi.  14).    Only 
on   the   childless   widow   did   the   Levirate    law 
operate  (Deut.  xxv.  5;  see  art.  Lkvik.\tk).     The 
Jewish  doctors  greatly  facilitated  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  oidy  stipulating  that  they  must  not 
marry  inside  of   ninety  day.s  of  their  husbands' 
demise.     If  they  chose  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
their  father-in-law,  they  must  be  supjiorted,  and 
receive  their  dowry.     But  if  they  went  to  their 
fathers'  home  they  forfeited  their  right  to  sup- 
port more   than  was  ab.solutely  necessary ;   and 
neither  they  nor  the  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  their 
dowry  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  tlien  only  on  their  oath  that  thev  had  not  in 
that  time  derived  any  benefit  from  it.     In  order 
to  get  subsistence,  they  wer')  allowed  to  sell  the 
projierty  of   their  husliands,  both  real  and   per- 
sonal.    In  ca,se  a  man  left  widow.s.  the  first  wife 
had  prior  claims.     Betrothed  women  whose  pro- 
spective  husbands  died  were  considered  as  widows, 
I  and  therefore  high  priests  could  not  marry  them. 
I  111  spite  of  these  laws  and  regulations,  complaints 
'  of  tlie  unjust  treatment  of  widows  were  frequent 
(l.sa.  i.  17.  23,  x.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  3;  Kzek.   xxii.  7; 
•Mai.  iii.  .'■;  .Matt,  xxiii.  11).  i.icykkk. 

WIDOWS  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 
Se(!  I)ka<(ink.ssks. 

WIGAND,  Johann,  b.  at  Mansfeld  in  1523;  d.  at 
Jena,  ( let.  21,  15^7.  He  studied  theology  at  Wit- 
tenlierg,  and  was  apfioinled  pastor  of  his  native 
city  in  1510,  suix-riutendent  of  Magileburg  ia 
1.55;J,  profe8.sor  of  theology  at  .leiia  in  15UU  (from 
which  position  ho  wivs  discharged  the  next  year), 
su|HTiiiteiident  of  Wismar  in  1562,  and  again 
iirofe.ssor  at  Jena  in  l.">69.  He  wius  an  L'ltra- 
Luthuraii,  uu  ardent  champion   of    Flacius,  and 
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took  part  with  great  vehemence  in  all  the  contro- 
versies of  the  time,  persecnting  with  blind  fanati- 
cistii  any  one  who  differed  from  him  in  opinions. 
At  last  he  fell  out  even  with  his  own  master, 
Flaciiis,  with  whom  he  at  one  time  labored  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Lutheran  popedom.  His  auto- 
biograpiiy  in  Sarnmliiiu/  von  alien  und  neuen  llieo- 
luyisc/ien  Sachen  (Leipzig,  ITiS)  gives  a  list  of  his 
very  numerous  writings,  of  which  none,  however, 
have  any  scientific  value.  See  also  ScHi.i"ssEL- 
l!rn:i :  !'>r  rifii ./.  11'..  Franc,  l.lOl.     XErDKCKER. 

WICBERT,  St.,  the  first  abbot  of  Fritzlar;  d. 
747  :  was  a  native  of  England,  and  educated  in 
the  monasteries  of  Winhrun  an<l  Glaston.  In  734 
he  went  to  (ierniany  on  the  invitation  of  Boniface, 
and  settled  at  Fritzlar  as  abbot  of  the  newlj' 
founded  monastery,  and  director  of  the  school, 
which  he  brought  to  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
His  life,  written  by  Servatus  Lupus,  is  found  in 
!^L\IiILI.o^■ :  Art.  Hnud..  iii.  I.  See  also  Mira- 
ciila  S.  Wujhirti.  in  Pkutz  :  Mim.  Hint.  Ger.,  vi. 

WIGGLESWORTH,  Michael,  b.  Oct.  28.  1631, 
probably  in  Yorkshire ;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
June  10,  170.");  was  brought  to  Xew  England, 
163S  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1651  ;  was  tutor 
there  a  while,  and  minister  or  "  teacher "  at 
Maiden  from  16.56.  He  published  in  IGGl  or 
1662  his  remarkable  Day  df  Dnmn,  a  poem  which 
preserves,  as  in  amber,  tiie  ideas  of  his  time  and 
school.  It  was  very  pojiular,  reaching  a  sixth 
edition,  1715,  and  others  since  .  That  printed  in 
New  York,  1867,  has  amused,  if  not  edified, 
modern  readers.  He  also  wrote  Mral  out  of  the 
Eater,  166!).  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WIGHTMAN,  William  May,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  ; 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.C,  .Ian.  8,  1808;  and 
died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  15,  18^2.  He  pro- 
fessed religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  afterwards 
bishop.  He  graduated  at  Charleston  College  in 
1827,  and  the  following  year  joined  the  South- 
Carolina  Conference.  He  gave  early  promise  of 
future  usefulne.ss  and  eminence  in  tlie  ministry; 
and,  after  filling  many  important  stations  in  his 
conference,  he  was  appointed  in  1834  agent  for 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia ;  which 
office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  tlien  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  this  institution. 
In  1839  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  be- 
came presiding  elder  of  the  Cokesbury  District. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  1840  he  was  elected 
editor  of  tlie  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  and  continued  to  serve  the 
church  in  this  capacity  for  fourteen  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
1840  till  his  elevation  to  the  epi.scopacy.  In 
1854  he  became  president  of  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  where  he  remained  until  1859, 
when  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity at  Greensborough,  Ala.  This  position  he 
filled  with  great  efficiency  and  acceptability  until 
1866.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy. 
He  then  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  he  died.  He  was  through 
life  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  evangelization  and 
elevation  of  the  colored  race.  He  was  possessed 
at  one  time  of  considerable  property,  which  he 
always  used  with  juilicious  and  conscientious 
liberality.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  neatness 


I  in  apparel,  of  polished  and  courteous  manners,  a 
fervid,  eloquent,  and  ornate  speaker,  and  an  easy 
and  fluent  writer.  Besides  many  contributions 
of  a  high  character  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
many  public  addresses  and  sermons,  he  published 
a  Life  of  Biahop  Capers  (Nashville,  1858),  which 
is  a  most  w'orthy  contribution  to  the  religious 
bioijraphv  of  thc'church.  W.  F.  Tll.l-ETT. 

WILBERFORCE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
AViiiclicNtrr,  .sou  of  tlie  eminent  jiliilanthropist 
AVilliam  AVilberforce;  li  at  Claphain,  near  Lon- 
don, Sept.  7,  1805;  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
near  Dorking,  Jul}'  19,  1873.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1826;  curate  of  Checken- 
don,  Berkshire,  1828-30  ;  rector  of  Brightstone, 
Isle  of  Wight,  1830-39;  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire, 
1839;  archdeacon  of  .Surry,  1840:  and  canon  of 
Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1S44  he  was  appointed 
sub-almoner  to  the  queen,  and  in  1845  dean  of 
Westminster,  and,  later  in  same  year,  bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  1869  he  was  transferred  to  the  see 
of  Winchester.  As  bishop  of  Oxford  he  made 
his  mark.  He  was  a  man  of  liroad  views,  genial 
wit,  and  ready  eloquence,  in  which  latter  respect 
he  led  all  the  bishops  He  delighted  in  out-<loor 
life.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High-Church  party, 
but  in  point  of  doctrine  was  an  evangelical. 
Besides  his  work  upon  his  father's  life  referred 
to  below,  he  left  nothing  of  importance.  .See  his 
Life  by  Ashwkll  and  Wilberforce,  London, 
1881-82,  3  vols  :  abridged  edition,  Xew  York, 
1883,  1  vol. 

WILBERFORCE,  William,  the  English  philan- 
thropist; b  at  Hull,  Aug  24,  1759;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Monday,  July  29,  1833.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  he  came  at  ten  years  of  age  into  the  family 
of  his  uncle,  whose  very  pious  wife  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Whitefield ;  and  although  permitted 
by  his  grandfather  (who  feared  his  becoming  a 
Methodist)  to  be  only  two  years  in  his  uncle's 
family,  his  I'eligious  views  received  a  coloring 
which  they  permanently  retained,  and  the  main- 
spring of  his  philauthrophy  was  his  piety.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
left  the  university  at  twenty-one  (1780),  and 
immediately  entered  Parliament,  where  he  con- 
tinuously sat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  1825,  when  his  advanced  years  obliged 
him  to  retire.  Being  rich,  witty,  and  fond  of 
society,  he  at  first  mingled  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion. But  in  1784,  and  again  in  1785,  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent  with  Isaac  Miluer  (see  art.), 
his  former  teaclier  at  Hull ;  and  Milner's  .serious 
conversation  upon  religion,  little  as  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  it,  turned  Wilberforce  to  serious 
thought.  His  latent  piety  was  aron.sed.  The  two 
read  together  Doddridge's  liise  anil  Progress,  and 
.studied  the  Xew  Testament  in  the  original.  The 
energies  of  Wilberforce's  soul  were  set  in  a  new 
direction.  He  was  converted  (1785),  and  became 
the  Wesley  of  the  upper  circles  of  English  society, 
and  the  leader  of  tlie  evangelical  party  in  the 
Engli.sh  Church.  In  1787  he  founded  a  ".society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,"  and  the  same 
year  set  out  upon  that  great  mission  which  has 
immortalized  him,  —  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  English  <l()mains.  Henceforth  his  life  was 
devoted  to  this  cause.  His  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  in  childhood,  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  it;  but  hia 
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efforts  to  secure  the  realization  of  his  youtliful 
ilreaiiis  date  from  his  tweiity-eightli  year.  The 
slaveholders  quickly  perceived  the  ability  and 
strencth  of  their  antagonist,  who  \v;i.s  determined 
to  fight  until  the  victory  was  gained.  Year  after 
year  the  struggle  went  on.  At  last,  after  twenty 
years  of  tireless  exertion,  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville;  passed  Feb.  4,  IHOB; 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  its 
firet  reading  by  a  vote  of  '2S'i  to  16,  Feb.  23,  and 
finally,  .March  'J'-i,  1^07.  It  received  the  royal 
a-ssent  March  'J5;  and  after  .Ian.  1,  lb08,  slave- 
trading  was  illegal.  In  the  carrying-out  of  this 
measure  WiUx-rlorce  was  not,  of  course,  unaided. 
Hurke,  I'itt,  Fox,  the  Quakers,  and  especially 
Thomas  t'larkson,  gave  him  powerful  support. 
Hut  Wilberforce  was  the  leader  of  the  abolition- 
ists, and  to  him  the  major  part  of  the  credit  is 
due.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  mission  he  met 
with  repeated  disappointments ;  and  his  scheme, 
along  with  other  abolitionists,  to  demonstrate  the 
fitne.ss  of  the  negro  race  for  civilization  by  the 
organization  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  (1791), 
for  the  extension  of  lawful  commerce  in  ,\frica, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  among  the 
negroes,  lamentably  failed.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  legally  accomplished,  Wilberforce 
turned  his  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  keenly  watched  the 
interests  of  the  negro  race,  and  toiled  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  every  land.  Three  days  before 
his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
slavery  itself  wa-s  abolished. 

The  decided  religious  convictions  of  this  re- 
markable man  find  their  expression  in  his  book, 
A  Practical  I'lVro  of  the  I'recailinij  Jieligious  Si/x- 
tem  of  Professed  Christians  irt  the  Higher  ami  Mid- 
dle Classes  in  this  Country  Contrasted  with  Heal 
Christianity,  London,  1797.  Five  editions  (7,500 
copies)  were  sold  in  its  first  half-year  ;  and  it  has 
been  translati'<l  into  French,  (ierman,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch.  It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate its  influi-nce  in  awakening  a  warm,  practi- 
cal, determined  religious  life,  and  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  infidelity  and  indifferentism,  especially 
in  the  upper  cla.sses  of  England.  The  book  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters,  treating  two  questions: 
first,  whether  morality  without  belief  (.'an  be 
wholesome  and  sulhcieni  ;  second,  wlietlier  Chris- 
tianity satisfactorilv  meets  all  the  demands  of 
life  Hut  not  only  !>y  this  book  did  he  proclaim 
his  Christianity.  In  liiOl,  with  a  few  friends,  he 
established  The  Christian  Oliserrer,  a  religious 
newspaper,  an<l  in  1801  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hrilisli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  ever  a  champion  of  the.  Church 
of  Kiigland  ;  but,  far  from  tieiiig  partisan,  he  con- 
tended with  equal  warmth  for  the  rights  of  dis- 
senti-rs  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  great  influ- 
ence was  due  to  his  character,  although  his  gifts 
weri'  of  a  high  order.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most public  speakers,  ever  self-contained  and 
dignified.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
One  son,  Samuel,  becami!  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Winchester  successively ;  but  threr  others  en- 
tered the  Honian-Cathofic  Chunh. 

The  chief  sources  to  the  study  of  his  life  are  his 
Life  by  his  sons  l{ol>ert  Isaac  and  .Samuel,  Loud., 


1838,  5  vols.,  and  his  Correspondence,  edited  by 
the  same,  1840.  2  vols,  [most  accessible  in  the 
abridgeil  Li/'e  if  William  Willitrforce,  by  Samuel 
Wii.iiKHKoKCK,  London,  IStis,  1  vol.].  See  also 
Bishop  Wilson's  Essay,  prefaced  to  his  edition  of 
the  Practical  IVeir,  (Ila.sgow,  1S2(J ;  J.  .1.  Gl-hxky: 
Fami.'iar  Sketch  of  William  Willierforce,  Xorwich, 
183iS;  [J.  S.  Hakkord:  Recollections  of  William 
Wilherfurce  with  .Vo/iVc.i  of  his  Friends,  Loiul..  18(54; 
J.C.  CoL<jfllorN :  Williiiiii  Willierforrp.  his  Friends 
awl  hi.i  Times.  IStjO].  .m.^JKI'll   OVKKHl-XK. 

WILBRORD,  or  WILLIBRORD,  the  apostle  of 
the  Frisians;  b.  in  Northumbria  about  li.57;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  Epternach.  near  Treves.  730. 
He  came  to  Fnesland  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century ;  settled  at  Ctrecht.and  preached 
with  success  among  the  wild  I'agan  inhabitants 
of  the  countrv,  ixjwerfully  supjxirted,  however, 
by  the  victories  of  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel. 
lie  also  vi.sited  the  Danish  Frisians  .settled  oi» 
the  western  coast  of  Sleswick.  See  Bkde  :  Hist. 
Eccl.,  v.  ;  and  JIauillo.n  :  Ann.  Ord.  S.  B.  lib. 
xviii. 

WILDERNESS.  The  Bible  word  means,  not 
a  mere  waste,  but  rather  a  tract  of  country,  plain 
or  mountainous,  which  is  not  under  cultivation, 
although  it  may  be  capable  of  it,  and  actually 
afford  rich  pasturage.  .Several  such  wildernesse.* 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  I.  Chief  in  impor- 
tance is  the  "Wilderness  of  Sinai"  (see  ."si.nai). 
II.  "Wilderness  of  Moab"  (Deut.  ii.  8),  the  east 
boundary  of  the  territorv  Israel  concjuered.  III. 
"Wilderness  of  Beershelia"  (Gen.  xxi.  11),  ujxjn 
the  extreme  south-west  border.  IV.  The  largest 
in  Palestine  is  the  "Wilderness  of  Judab,"  which 
comprehends  the  easterly  and  southerly  slopes  of 
tli<'  mountain  of  Judah,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  "Wilderness  of  Jericho"  (between 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  .lerusalem), 
on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  .ludah,  and  on  the  south  runs  out 
into  the  "Wilderness  of  Zin"  (.losh.  xv.  1,  3)  and 
of  "  Edom  "  (2  Kings  iii.  8),  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir  and  the  southern  jxiint  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Into  this  wilderness  David  fled  from  Saul. 
As  component  parts  of  it  are  mentioned  the  wil- 
derness of  («)  "  Engedi  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  (6) 
"  Maon  "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24  s(|q.),  (c)  "  Ziph  " 
(1  .S.ani.  xxiii.  14),  (d)  "Tekoa"  (2  Chron.  xx.  20), 
(f)  "  Jeruel"  (2  Chron.  xx.  Ki).  V.  The  northern 
continuation  of  the  Wilderness  of  .ludah  is  "the 
wilderness  that  goeth  up  from  .lericho  throughout 
Mount  Bethel"  (.losh.  xvi.  1),  i.e.,  tlie  whole 
stretch  along  the'  western  slop's  of  the  mountains 
of  .ludah,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
north  to  Bethel.  Into  this  wilderness  fled  David 
from  Absalom  (2  .Sam.  xv.  23),  and  .so  did  Zede- 
kiali  on  the  capture  of  .h'rusalem  (2  Kings  xxv. 
4).  It  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation 
(Matt.  iv.  1),  and  there  he  laid  the  jmrable  of 
till'  (iood  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30).  Tradition 
points  out  till'  exact  spot  of  Satan's  exhibition  to 
oiu-  Lonl  of  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  the 
so-.-ulli'd    .Mount    (^uarantana    (.lebel    Keri'iitel), 

and  also  tl xiu-t   location  of  the  inn  to  which 

till'  gooil  Samaritan  brought  the  wounded  .lew. 
Ill  th.-  ••  Wilderness  by  Jorilaii  "  (Mark  i.  4)  .lohu 
pri'iK'lieil.  and  llii-  place  of  Christ's  bajitisni  i» 
|Kiinted  out  to-day.  Trailition,  howovrr,  puU 
the  Wilderness   of  "John    six    iiiili'S  MHil|i.«..,st   of 
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Jerusalem;  but  here  is  no  wilderness  at  all.  VI. 
"Wilderness  of  Beth-aveii,"  a  northerly  part 
of  the  A\'ildi,'rnes.s  of  Jericho  (Josh,  xviii.  12). 

VII.  "Wilderness   of  Gibeou "  east  of   Gibeoii. 

VIII.  "Wilderness  of  Dothan "  (Geu.  xxxvii. 
1'2),  ARNOLD. 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING.  The 
so-called  forty-two  journeys  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  are  enumerated  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
On  leaving  Egypt  they  bent  their  steps  to  Sinai 
(see  Exodus,  Sin.\i).  The  general  direction 
Mas  .south-east  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  until  the 
Wady  Feiran  was  struck,  which  was  followed  to 
Mount  Sinai.  The  .stations  are  not  yet  fully  and 
unanimously  identified.  The  first  was  probably 
Ayiin  Miisa  (''the  wells  of  Hoses'"),  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  tlie 
trmmphal  song  of  Moses  was  sung.  Thence  the 
host  went  three  days'  journey  though  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Shur  ("fort-wall,"  derived,  according  to 
E.  II.  Palmer,  from  the  long  wall-like  range  which 
is  the  feature  of  this  ])art  of  the  wilderness),  and 
came  to  Marali  ("  bitterness  "),  generally  identi- 
fied with  Ain  Ilawarah  ("fountain  of  destruc- 
tion :  "  Palmer  s])ells  it  Ilatowaruh,  and  interprets 
it  "a  small  pool  ").  Here  the  water  was  miracu- 
lously sweetened  (Exod.  xv.  25).  Thence  they 
journeyed  to  Elim  ("  trees "),  identified  either 
with  Wady  Ghurundal  or  Wady  Useit.  The 
next  station  was  upon  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea 
(Num.  xxxiii.  10),  jirobably  in  the  beautiful 
AVady  Taiyibeh ;  and  thence  they  "  encamped  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,"  now  the  Plain  of  El- 
Markha.  It  extends  twenty-five  miles  along  the 
east  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  A\'ady  Taiyibeh 
to  Wady  Feiran.  Tliere  the  Israelites  were  first 
fed  with  numna  and  quails  (Exod.  xvi.).  Enter- 
ing the  Wady  Feiran,  tliey  came,  liy  way  of 
Uopldvah  and  .Vlush,  to  Rephidim,  usually  located 
in  this  wady,  at  the  base  of  Serbal,  although  some 
would  put  it  in  AVady  es-Sheikh.  At  Rephidim 
there  was  "  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink : " 
so  Moses  was  instructed  to  get  water  by  smiting 
a  rock  in  lloreb  (Exod.  xvii.).  From  Rephidim 
they  came  to  Sinai  (see  art.). 

It  was  the  original  expectation  of  Moses  to 
lead  the  Israelites  directly  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
Promised  Land.  Rut  the  enormous  ho.st,  cum- 
bered with  flocks  and  herds,  could  not  travel 
rapi<lly  ;  and  it  was  in  the  third  numth  after  leav- 
ing Egypt  that  they  arrived  at  Sinai.  By  Sinai 
they  tarried  until  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  in  the  second  year,  when  the  cloud  above 
the  tabernacle  lifted,  and  went  ahead  of  them. 
They  came,  in  fourteen  stations,  to  Kadesh  (see 
art  ),  and  sent  out  the  spies,  whose  almost  unani- 
mous report  as  to  the  prowe.ss  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  I'romised  Land  so  disheartened  the  people, 
that  they  rebelled  against  the  Lord's  leadersliip, 
and  in  punishment  the  murinurers  were  con- 
demned to  die  in  the  wilderness. 

For  some  thirty-eight  years  were  the  Israelites 
scattered  upon  the  wilderness,  the  present  Badiet 
et  Till,  the  great  central  limestone  plateau  be- 
tween the  granite  region  of  Sinai  on  the  south, 
the  sandy  desert  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Arabah  on  the  east.  There  ;ire  abundant 
evidences  that  the  country  was  formerly  much 
more  fertile  than  at  present  The  host  ))robably 
lived   a   nomad   life,  like   the   present   Bedouin, 


st.iying  for  a  while  in  a  place,  and  then  goiii" 
elsewhere,  according  as  they  could  find  pasture 
for  their  flocks.  God's  object  was  finally  accoiii- 
pli.shed:  the  murmurers  had  all  died,  and  their 
children  were  strong  for  battle.  They  gathered 
at  Kadesli,  whence  they  had  separated  so  many 
years  before.  There  Moses  and  Aaron  offended, 
and  were  told  that  they  should  not  enter  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xx.  12).  The  succeeding 
events  may  be  thus  summarized  :  application  for 
passage  through  Edoin  was  refused  ;  Aaron  died 
upon  Mount  Ilor;  the  Israelites  suft'eriiig  from 
the  plague  of  serpents  were  liealed  by  the  sight 
of  the  brazen  serpent;  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  were  overcome  ; 
Balak,  king  of  Jloab,  in  vain  used  enchantments 
against  Israel,  but  instead,  heard  from  Balaam 
the  glorious  future  of  that  people ;  the  census  of 
Israel  was  taken  on  the  plains  of  Moab ;  the 
Midianites  were  slaughtered  and  .spoiled ;  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  received  their  inheritance 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan ;  finally,  the  host  made 
their  last  journey  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
reached  the  east  shore  of  the  Jordan.  Moses  de- 
livered his  farewell  address  on  the  first  day  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  jear,  and  then 
ascended  Mount  Nebo,  and  died.  Thus  ended 
the  \Vandering.  The  Israelites  were  now  on  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Laud.  See  S.mith  : 
Dk-lionary  of  the  Dilde,  s.v.  "AVilderness  of  the 
Wandering;"  E.  II.  Palmkr:  Desert  of  the  Exod- 
us; Geikik;  Hums  with  the  Bil/le,  vol.  ii.,  chaps, 
vii.,  viii.,  xi.,  xii. 

WILFRID,  Bishop  of  York,  b.  in  Northumbria, 
634;  d.  at  York,  Oct.  12,  709.  He  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Liiidisfarne,  but  having 
found  out  that  the  way  to  virtue  taught  by  the 
Scotch  monks  was  not  the  perfect  one,  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  654.  After  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  was,  by  King  Aswy  of 
Northumbria,  appointed  tutor  to  his  son  Aleh- 
fred,  004  ;  and  having,  at  the  .synod  of  Strene- 
shale  (Whitby  in  York.shire),  persuaded  the  king 
and  the  clergy  tliat  the  Roman  computation  of 
Easter,  and  the  Roman  shape  of  tlie  tonsure,  were 
the  only  right  ones,  he  received  the  episcopal  see 
of  York  as  a  reward  (665),  and  held  it  for  forty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  cham- 
pions of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England.  Sev- 
eral times  he  was  deposed  or  expelled  from  his 
see  by  the  kings ;  and  each  time  lie  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  support.  On 
one  of  his  journeys  to  Rome  he  sutt'ered  ship- 
wreck on  the  Frisian  coast,  and  began  that  mis- 
sionary work  among  them  which  afterwards  was 
so  succe.ssfully  continued  by  Wilbrord.  See 
IIkddii's:  ]'ila  Wilfriili :  and  Bede  :  J/ist.  Eccl., 
i.,  iii.-v.  TiiEonoii  niniSTLiEB. 

WILL,  The.  A  theme  of  endless  debate,  and 
one  respecting  which  there  is,  apparently,  an  iiTe- 
concilable  difference  of  opinion.  It  illustrates 
better  than  almost  any  other  subject  the  close 
relation  subsisting  between  philosophy  and  the- 
ology; for  it  belongs  to  both  departments,  though 
it  would  be  better  if  the  psychological  and  theo- 
logical aspects  of  this  question  were  more  .sharply 
distinguished  than  is  sometimes  done.  DitticuH 
as  the  problem  of  the  will  confessedly  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  regarduig  it  arises  from  a  want  of  precie- 
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ion  iu  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  important  that  the 
nature  of  the  problem  sliould  be  undei-stood,  how- 
ever impossible  it  may  be  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it. 

I  Naturk  ok  the  Will  — P.svcholotjista  of 
a  former  day  usually  distributed  mental  phe- 
nomena under  two  heads,  —  understanding  and 
will.  In  this  way  the  moral  and  active  powers, 
the  desires  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  volitions, 
came  under  the  latter  designation.  To  say  that 
the  will  was  in  bondage  was  only  saying  that  a 
man's  desires  and  affections  are  not  determined 
by  his  volitions.  So  underetood,  few  would  deny 
the  bondage  of  the  will.  For  whatever  power 
there  may  be  to  control  appetite,  or  restrain  desire, 
no  one  claims  that  a  man  may  have  or  not  have 
an  appetite  or  desire  at  his  pleasure  It  is  com- 
mon now  to  distribute  the  [ihenomenaof  the  mind 
under  a  triple  division,  —  intellect,  feeling,  will. 
According  to  this  classification,  the  emotions  are 
treated  separately,  and  are  not  embraced  in  dis- 
ciLssions  pertaining  to  the  will.  Yet  even  here 
there  is  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  '  will  ;  for,  as  the  third  term  of  this  triple 
division,  it  stands  for  both  desire  and  volition. 
Locke's  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of 
conation  is  a  good  one,  and  the  attempt  of  Kd- 
wards  to  overthrow  it  was  not  successful.  There 
is  a  clear  difference  between  a  desire  to  act  that 
may  be  vague,  spontaneous,  and  motiveless,  and 
a  volition  or  determination  to  act  that  is  direct, 
definite,  and  deliberate.  Indeed,  the  two  may 
be  opposed  to  each  other,  as  when  we  so  often  see 
desire  struggling  in  the  strong  grip  of  volition. 

It  should  be  understood,  that,  when  the  will  is 
spoken  of  under  the  limitations  of  the  freewill 
controversy,  reference  is  made  to  volitions,  and 
not  to  desires.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  substi- 
tute '  volitions  for  •  will  at  all  times ;  for  it  is 
convenient  to  speak  of  tlie  will  abstractly  as  the 
power  of  choice,  in  distinction  from  volitions  as 
the  concrete  manifestations  of  choice.  But,  when 
the  word  '  will  is  so  u.sod,  care  must  be  taken  < 
not  to  hypostatize  the  will,  —  not  to  conceive  of  it 
as  something  different  from  the  man,  or  of  the  | 
man  as  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
will  is  one.  The  will  means  the  man  willing,  ju.st 
as  the  intellect  means  the  man  knowing.  It  must 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  no  mental  state  j 
belongs  exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  three  ' 
divisions  just  referred  to.  An  act  of  will  is  like-  j 
wise  an  act  of  the  intellect.  An  act  of  will  may  j 
be  also  very  closely  related  to  an  emotion.  So 
closely  related,  in  fact,  are  the  feelings  and  the 
will,  that  Hain's  attempt  to  exjilain  the  genesis  of 
the  will  is  in  some  respects  the  most  plausil)le 
defence  of  empiricism  in  print.  At  tlie  other 
extreme,  but  still  illustrating  the  close  relation 
between  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  stand  tho.se 
who  hold,  witii  .Schopenliaur,  that  the  will  is  the 
/>WiH  of  all  mental  plienoincna.  We  cannot  stop 
to  ijii|uire  wliether  the  will  U-gat  the  emotions, 
or  wliether  the  emotions  begat  the  will,  or  whether 
(thi.iigh  this  is  what  we  bidicve)  intellect,  feel- 
ing, anil  will  are  co-onlinale  eU;mi'iits  in  man  » 
nature,  tln-re  being  no  right  of  priority  in  favor 
of  either  the  first,  seeonil,  or  tliinl.  I!ut  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  Ihn  problem  of  the  will  occupies  to-day, 
and  must  continue  to  occupy,  a  large  place  in  reli- 
gious philosophy.     It  is  not  nece8.sary  to  hold,  on 


the  one  hand,  that  will  is  generated  out  of  enio- 
I  tion,  or,  on  the  other,  that  all  objective  reality  is 
I  the  manifestation  of  the  causal  activity  of  will 
I  in  order  to  see  that  the  problem  of  the  will  is  on . 
I  that  concerns  matters  of  far  more  iin^Kirtance 
I  than  the  doctrinal  differences  of  Calvinists  and 
<  .Vrniinians.  For  however  much  men  may  differ 
;  in  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to  above,  it, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  be  true:  (1)  That  though 
there  can  be  no  will  without  intelligence,  the 
iiianifestatioii  of  will  is  the  first  sign  of  intelli- 
gence —  purjxjsive  action  is  not  reflex  action ; 
{'2)  That  the  will,  both  in  man  and  in  the  brutes, 
,  is  the  great  barrier  to  automatism;  (3)  That 
lihysical  determinism  cannot  explain  the  phe- 
l  nomena  of  the  will,  and  that  in  the  consciousness 
of  power  revealed  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  will  we 
1  have  a  type  of  causation  to  which  physical  causes 
furnish  no  analogy,  if,  indeed,  physical  causes  be, 
in  the  true  .sense  of  the  word,  causes  at  all. 

II.  FnEKDOM  OK  THE  Will.  —  It  is  im]x>ssi- 
ble  in  the  short  .space  alloweil  for  this  article  to 
enter  fully  into  the  history  of  the  freewill  contro- 
versj-.  It  holds  such  an  important  place,  how- 
ever, both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  that  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  those  who  have  been  tlie 
most  conspicuous  jiarticipators  in  it.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  controversy  may  greatly 
help  in  the  consideration  of  the  particular  points 
which  it  involved. 

1.  Ilistorij  of  the  Freewill  Coiilroveray.  —  At  first 
this  was  altogether  a  theological  question.  It 
was  not  treated  metaphysically.  Sharp  distinc- 
tions between  ability  and  liberty  were  not  kiiowni. 
The  question  was  not,  How  are  individual  voli- 
tions explained?  but.  How  ha.s  sin  affected  man's 
ability  to  do  what  God  commands'.'  Tertullian 
distinguishes  between  the  will  before  and  the  will 
after  the  fall.  Augustine  does  the  same  thing, 
and  says  that  by  the  fall  Adam  lost  himself  and 
his  freewill.  In  opposition  to  IVlagius,  he  taught, 
that  since  the  fall  man  is  totally  depraved,  that 
he  can  do  no  .spiritual  good,  and  that  eflicacious 
grace  is  a  sovereign  gift  of  God.  This  is  what  he 
meant  l>y  denying  freewill.  This  is  what  Luther 
meant  in  his  controversy  with  Krasinus.  what 
Calvin  meant  in  his  controversy  witli  I'ighius, 
what  the  Kefonners  preached  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  This,  too,  is  the  Calvinistic 
position  in  opposition  to  Arininianism.  Total 
depravity,  inability,  eflicacious  grace,  —  the.se  doc- 
trines are  closely  related;  and  they  stand  opposed 
to  I'elagian  or  semi-1'elagian  error.  But  the  servi- 
tude of  the  will,  which  Augnstinian  theologians 
have  alwavs  conU'iided  for  on  scriptural  grounds, 
must  Ik-  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
.sophical  necessity  that  was  advocated  in  the 
|x'riod  that  follows  the  one  of  which  we  have 
Ijeeii  s|)eaking. 

In  the  next  period  the  discussion  assumed  a 
philoso)ihical  form;  Hobbes,  Collins,  I'rieslley, 
and  Leibnity.  defending  the  necessitarian,  while 
Price  and  Clarke  advocated  the  libertarian  jiosi- 
tion.  Hobbes  anticipat^-d  K<lwarils  in  ifsolving 
till-  doctrine  of  the  .self-iletermination  of  the  will 
into  an  infinite  series  of  choices,  when'  the  fn-edom 
ill  each  ca.se  wa.s  conditioned  U|>on  an  anU'cedent 
choice.  Leibnitz,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  siillicient 
n>a.soii,  furnished  the  argument  that  li.is  lieen 
made  use  of  over  since  in  support  of  determinism. 
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And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  argument  has  not 
advanced  much  beyond  the  position  it  occupied 
when  Clarke  urged  on  the  one  hand  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  wUl,  and  Hobbes,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  that  volitions,  like  all  other 
events,  come  under  the  law  of  causality  Spinoza 
was  a  determinist,  of  coui-se.  Descartes  argues 
against  Ilobbes,  but  admits  all  that  a  determinist 
could  ask-  So  does  Locke,  whose  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  admirably  clear  and  discriminat- 
ing. 

Jonathan  Edwards  stands  apart  and  above  all 
others  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  He  is  the 
first  in  a  long  succession  of  able  men  in  America 
who  have  dealt  with  this  and  kindred  anthropo- 
logical questions  according  to  a  nietaphysico-theo- 
logical  method,  and  who  have  contributed  a  most 
important  chapter  to  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
treatise  on  The  Will  was  intended  as  a  polemic 
against  Arminianism.  It  has  been  criticised.  A 
library  of  literature  has  grown  up  around  it  in 
defence  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  its  teaching.  Its 
faults  have  been  conceded  even  by  those  who, 
nevertheless,  accept  its  main  positions.  But  it 
has  never  been  refuted.  The  libertarian  doctrine 
is  now  taught  by  api>ealing  to  consciousness,  by 
denying  that  causation  reigns  in  the  empire  of  the 
will,  and  by  affirming,  as  AVhedon  does,  that  the 
Ego  can  "project  volitions"  without  any  reason 
whatever :  but  the  "  self-determining  power  of 
the  will "  has  not  come  back  from  the  trip  up  the 
infinite  series  whither  Edwards  sent  it ;  and  the 
"  liberty  of  indifference,"  Calderwood  tells  us,  has 
been  "  laid  upon  the  shelf."  Edwards  holds,  that 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive, 
and  the  strongest  motive  is  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  His  arguments  are,  for  the  most  part,  philo- 
sophical; but  the  doctrine  advocated  in  his  trea- 
tise follows  also,  in  his  judgment,  from  the  divine 
foreknowledge.  Here  he  is  wrong ;  for  while  fore- 
knowledge may  insure  the  certain  futurition  of  a 
volition,  it  does  not  determine  the  question  how- 
it  shall  be  brought  about.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  he  followed  Locke's  example,  and,  re- 
fusing to  consider  '•  consequences,"  confined  him- 
self to  the  psychological  study  of  the  problem. 

The  Edwardean  doctrine  of  the  will,  besides 
meeting  with  opposition  at  the  hands  of  Tappan, 
Hazard.  Upham.  Bledsoe,  and  Whedon,  who  have 
all  written  specially  upon  the  subject,  lias  been 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  Scottish  philo.<ophei-s. 
Reid,  Stuart,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Empiri- 
cal philosophers  are  naturally  determinists,  so  are 
all  those  who  deny  the  separate  personal  existence 
of  the  individual  self.  Determinism  follows  as 
naturally  from  the  scheme  of  Hegel  ;is  from  that 
of  Comte.  Kant  postulated  freedom  under  the 
practical  reason,  when  he  could  not  find  it  by 
means  of  the  speculative  reason.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  following  the  suggestions  of  Kanfs 
antinomies,  found  freedom  and  necessity  both  in- 
conceivable, but  believed  in  freedom,  since,  being 
contradictories,  one  or  the  other  must  be  true. 
This  is  one  form  of  his  doctrine  of  the  condi- 
tioned. And  a  great  many  who  do  not  follow 
Kant  or  Hamilton  are  yet  compelled  to  take  an 
agnostic  position  regarding  the  whole  matter, 
believing  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  this  rather  than  that  volition  ?  but  believ- 
ing, uevertheleis,  that  they  are  free,  and  con- 


vinced bevond  all  peradventure  that  the  reign 
of  physical  determinism  would  be  the  blight  of 
humanity. 

2.  Points   in   the   Freewill   Controversy.  —  If   it 
were  asked  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  man 
is  free,  the  reply  would  be,  '  He   can  do  as  he 
[  wills.'     Will  being  the  norm  of  freedom,  there 
seems  to  be  something  incongiuous  in  the  inquiry 
whether  the  will  is  free.     How  can  we  predicate 
;  freedom  of  the  will  when  our  only  idea  of  free- 
[  dom  is  through  the  will?    How  can  will  be  meas- 
ure and  measured  at  the  same  time'.'     It  would 
not  settle  the  freewill  controversy  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  word  '  free '  in  connection  with  the 
will,  but  it  would  make  it  capable  of  more  intel- 
ligible statement.     If,  however,  it  must  be  used, 
let   it  be  said   that  the  man  is  free  in  willing. 
j  But  then  what  does  this  mean  ?  '  I  will. '     That 
is  a  simple  psychological  fact.     I  at  pleasure  de- 
termine a  certain  mental  state  which  is  attended 
with  a  certain  expenditure  of  energy.     The  men- 
',  tal  state  is  a  volition :   the  muscular  change  is 
I  action.     AVhat  is  meant  by  calling  this  voUtion 
a  free  volition  ?     Does  it  mean  that  nothing  out- 
I  side  of  me  forced  it  upon  me  ?    that  it  is  free, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  my  act?    Then  we  all  believe  in 
freewill.     To  this  fact,  that  I  am  self-determined, 
that  I  am  the  cause  of  my  volitions,  consciousness 
bears  witness ;   and  in  this  sense  the  freedom  of 
the  will  is  irrespective  altogether  of  the  relation 
of  the  volitions  to  antecedent  mental  states.     But 
it  is  commonly  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  be- 
!  lieve  in  freewill,  one  must  hold  a  particular  view 
'  of  the  relation  of  a  given  volition  to  the  past. 
I  This,  however,  must  not  be  conceded.   The  differ- 
'  ence  among  men  regarding  the  will  relates  to  the 
,  question  how  a  given  volition  came  to  pass,  and 
I  not  to  the  question  whether  the  will  is  free.    That 
the  problem  may  be  understood,  let  us  take  the 
j  case  of  a  single   volition.     When   the   question 
!  arises,  What  is  the  cause  of  a  given  mental  state? 
'  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  the  cause ;   I  am  the 
agent,  tlie  efficient  cause.     But  while  the  volition 
I  is  accoimted  for  by  saying,  "  I  am  the  cause  of 
I  it,"  the  question  also  arises.  Why  did  I  choose  this 
!  rather  than  that  ?  why  did  I  walk  east  rather  than 
I  west  ?    It  is  true  that  the  volition  is  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  me,  but  is  it  not  also  an  effect  produced 
j  in  me  ?     That  1  am  an  agent  explains  the  coming 
]  about  of  a  volition,  but  how  does  it  happen  to 
be  such  a  volition  ?     If  this  question  could  be  an- 
swered, the  problem  of  the  will  would  be  solved. 
There  are  two  generic  answers  to  this  question, 
j  and  it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
third.     Some  hold  that  each  volition  is  uncondi- 
tioned by  antecedents,  and  in  this  sense,  before  it 
comes  into  existence,  is  contingent      Others  hold 
that  each  volition  was  antecedently  determined, 
and  therefore  certain.     Indeterminism  and  deter- 
minism are  therefore  the  two  rival  theories  of  the 
will 

(a)  Indeterminism. — AVithout  entering  into  the 
discussions  suggested  by  such  familiar  phrases  as 
"  power  of  contrary  choice,"  "  libert}'  of  indiffer- 
ence," "self-determining  power  of  the  will,"  we 
may  say  that  indeterminism  is  capable  of  being 
presented  in  two  forms.  It  either  means,  that,  in 
every  free  volition,  '  I  not  only  do  as  I  choose, 
but  choo.se  as  I  choose,'  or  else  it  means  that  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  will  is  expressed  in  the 
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two  words,  'I  choose."  If  the  free  choice  is 
one  conditioned  ou  an  antecedent  choice,  then 
we  have  the  old  ditticulty  of  the  '•  iiitinite  series  " 
over  again.  But  if,  with  Whodon,  we  cut  off 
the  infinite  series  bv  s.iying  tliat  each  choice  is 
a  .separate  and  distnict  creation  by  the  soul  out 
of  nothing;  if  to  the  question.  What  reason  is 
there  for  this  and  not  that  volition,  the  answer 
is,  "  None  whatever,"  —  then  behold  the  effect  of 
such  a  statement !  What  becomes  of  chaniotei? 
of  the  unity  of  life?  of  moral  accountability? 
of  purpose?  of  all  effort  to  influence  men  by  ar- 
guments addressed  to  their  active  nature?  The 
mind  simply  "projects  volitions"  blindly,  without 
motive,  without  reference  to  past  or  future :  so 
that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  indeterminism, 
there  is  no  way  of  having  a  free  choice,  except 
through  an  infinite  series  of  choices,  or  else  through 
a  theory  that  makes  all  choices  purely  fortuitous. 
These  dilhculties  are  very  serious,  and  they  are  not 
removed  by  pointing  to  the  evils  that  are  con- 
nected with  determinism ;  nor  are  the  arguments 
that  are  urged  in  support  of  indeterminism  so 
strong,  that  these  difliculties  may  be  safely  over- 
looked. Indeterminism  is  supported,  (1)  By  ap- 
peals to  consciousness.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  consciousness  testifies  to  any  thing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  Ego  is  the  sole  agent  in 
each  volition,  and  is  undetermined  by  any  thing 
ab  extra.  (2)  It  is  said  that  the  will  can  decide 
against  the  strongest  motives;  but  this  is  true, 
only  when  by  "  motive  "  is  meant  something  out- 
side of  the  mind  as  end  or  object.  In  this  sense 
no  one  believes  that  the  stronger  motive  deter- 
mines the  will.  (3)  It  is  saiil  that  we  sometimes 
choo.se  when  there  is  no  motive  for  choosing  this 
rather  than  that.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
we  .see  no  reason  why  the  choice  should  be  this, 
and  not  that,  and  a  different  thing  to  say  that  no 
rea.son  exists  for  such  choice.  (4)  It  is  said  that 
power  of  contrary  choice  is  essential  to  moral 
responsibility,  but  this  is  an  a  priuri  a.ssertion 
without  warrant.  We  are  morally  accountable, 
whatever  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  will.  The 
(question  under  discussion  is  a  psychological  ques- 
tion, and  should  be  discussed  on  its  proper  grounds. 
The  advocates  of  indeterminism  have  done  great 
service  in  magnifying  the  testimony  of  consciou.s- 
ness  respecting  .self-determination  in  all  acts  of 
will.  This  is  not  only  an  important,  but  a  vitally 
important  truth,  and  one  that  needs  special  em- 
phasis at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  many  who  oppo.se  det(!rtninisin 
mean  oidy  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  physical 
determinism,  and  their  belief  in  the  true  causal 
efficiency  of  the  Egn.  On  these  points  there  is 
no  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  Iwlieve  in  one  personal  (iod  and  In 
the  separate  and  perdurable  personality  of  man. 
But  the  ailvoeacy  of  these  great  truths  does  not 
entail  ujKjn  us  the  absunlilies  that  have  so  often 
been  .shown  to  inhere  in  the  theories  of  imleter- 
niinism. 

(h)  r)elermiiii.'<m.  — Thorn  are  two  forms  of  tliis 
theory  that  should  be  carefully  di.stingnished.  It 
is  alt<>gether  unfair  to  represent  Spinoza,  Priest- 
ley, and  Huxley  as  holding  the  same  view  of  the 
will  .-is  that  .idvocatcil  by  Kilwards,  Chalrneni,  and 
Ilodge.  It  is  true  that  these  men  an?  all  deter- 
minists,  that  they  all  hold  the  antecedent  certainty 


of  every  volition;  but  they  are  the  poles  apart 
in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  that  certainty. 
Physical  det4>rminism  is  simply  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  physical  causation  to  i>sychical 
phenomena.  According  to  that  doctrine,  tfie  phe- 
nomenal world  of  to-day  is  the  necessary  result 
of  all  the  pa.st.  Given  the  world  at  any  one 
period,  and  its  condition  at  any  subsequent  jxriod 
is  mathematically  and  unaltcraljly  certain.  The 
craving  for  unity  accounts  for  the  attempt  to 
place  mind  and  matter  under  one  generalization. 
The  la\v  of  uniformity,  indeed,  cannot  be  true  re- 
garding matter,  unless  it  lie  true  regarding  mind. 
To  bring  mental  phenomena  under  the  law  of 
physical  causation  is  simply  to  blot  out  mind,  and 
teach  materialism  in  fact,  however  much  mate- 
rialism in  name  may  be  denied.  This  physical 
determinism,  which  is  now  advocated  by  .so  many 
scientific  men,  is  something  which  every  theist 
must  look  upon  with  abhorrence;  and  we  protest 
against  the  unfair  attempts  of  some  of  its  advo- 
cates t(j  secure  a  hearing  for  it  by  pleading  in  its 
behalf  the  support  of  Jonathan  Kdwards.  Physi- 
cal determinism  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
psychical  determinism.  Physical  determinism 
blots  out  the  soul,  the  separate  personality.  It 
makes  man  an  automattm,  and  interprets  history 
in  the  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  P.sychical 
determinism,  as  taught  by  Kdwards  and  others, 
is  simply  the  determinism  of  character.  It  is 
alllowed,  that,  in  defending  his  position,  Edwards 
is  often  at  fault  in  the  use  of  such  nords  as 
"cause."  "motive,"  and  "will;"  and  those  who 
accept  his  theory  would  not  always  employ  his 
phraseology.  Taking,  then,  any  given  volition 
for  illustration,  the  advocate  of  psychical  deter- 
minism would  say  that  the  cause  of  the  volition 
is  the  Ego.  A  great  deal  can  be  said  for  limiting 
the  meaning  of  cau.se  to  agent ;  and  in  volition 
certainly  the  agent  is  the  Egn.  But  now  the 
(ine.stion  is,  why  the  agent  put  forth  this  and  not 
that  volition.  And  if  the  an.swer  be,  "There  is  no 
reason,"  it  will  be  replied,  (1)  This  is  inconceiva- 
ble;  (2)  This  destroys  responsibility,  for  actions 
are  moral  as  expressing  will,  anil  will  is  moral 
as  expressing  character.  If  volitions  are  simply 
"projected"  without  reason,  —  if  they  are  separate 
units,  sustaining  no  relation  to  the  man,  other 
than  that  the  man  having  the  power  to  shoot  out 
volitions  do«'s  so,  it  is  nard  to  see  what  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  moral  accountability;  —  not  the 
volition,  certiiinly ;  and  not  the  man,  for  the.se 
volitions  are  not  related  to  him  in  any  other  way 
than  that  he  projected  them.  If  character  doi's 
not  determine  conduct,  how  can  we  know  that  it  is 
not  the  bad  man  who  exhibits  good  behavior,  and 
tin-  good  man  who  is  filling  the  worlil  with  all  the 
bad  volitions?  (3)  Why,  then,  do  the  volitions 
of  the  same  man  manifest  a  general  similarity? 
Why  are  the  mean  man's  volitions  unlike  the  gen- 
erous man's  volitions?  Indeterminism  has  no  an- 
swer to  this  qu<'stion.  (t)  We  must  choose,  then, 
Ix'tween  the  theory  that  affirms  that  uniformities 
of  conduct  which  we  suppose  to  ri'vi'al  character 
are  simply  fortuitous,  and  that  which  says  that 
character  determines  conduct.  We  may  express 
this  latter  lielief  by  saying  that  the  strongi'st 
motive  influences  the  will,  or  that  the  will  is  as 
the  gri-atest  apparent  good,  or  that  the  will  fol- 
lows  the    last  (lictate  of    the   understanding,   or 
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that  cliaracter  determines  volitions,  or  that  the 
mental  state  in  the  indivisible  moment  prior  to 
volition  determines  the  volition.  These  expres- 
sions all  mean  practically  the  same  thing;  and 
those  who  hold  the  view  embodied  in  these  words 
are  dcterininists  of  the  second  class  above  named, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  physical  determinism. 

in.    KltKEWILI.    AND    MoU.\I,   RESPONSIBILITY. 

—  Withont  free  agency  there  can  l>e  no  moral  ac- 
countability- A  man  forced  to  do  a  bad  action  is 
not  lilanied  for  it.  A  man  who  cannot  do  as  he 
chooses,  or  who  is  forced  to  do  contrary  to  his 
choice,  is  not  free,  and  therefore  not  responsible. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  power  of  contrary 
choice  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility,  or  that 
volitions  that  are  certain  are  not  free.  God  can- 
not will  conti-arj-  to  his  holy  nature.  The  voli- 
tions of  Christ  were  certainly  holy :  so  are  the 
volitions  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  And.  more 
than  that,  all  Christians  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  their  minds, 
so  that  they  may  have  wise  and  holy  choices.  Xo 
one  feels  that  a  Christian  is  less  holy  or  less  moral 
becan.se  his  choices  are  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  certain  connection  between  a  man's 
nature  and  his  volitions  does  not  deprive  the  voli- 
tions of  moral  quality.  It  would  be  difficilt  to 
see  how  they  could  have  moral  quality  v.ithout 
such  certain  connection.  The  question  is  not. 
how  a  man  shall  be  held  accountable  whose  will 
conforms  to  his  character,  but  how  a  man  with 
a  bad  character  shall  be  held  under  obligation  to 
holiness.  \Vhatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
answering  this  question,  there  is  nothing  in  psy- 
chical determinism,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  certain 
connection  of  character  and  volitions,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  moral  responsibilitj-.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  distinction  just  made  should 
be  kept  in  mind ;  for  in  the  judgment  of  some 
writere,  as,  for  example,  Sidgwick,  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  deterministic  theory  of  the  will 
is  the  difficulty-  of  reconciling  it  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  responsibility.  The  difficulty 
would  not  be  felt  if  our  actions  were  all  holy : 
it  is  only  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  acts  of  will  which  were  nevertheless  deter- 
mined bj'  an  unholy  nature,  that  the  objection 
arises.  And  on  any  theory  of  individual  proba- 
tion it  cannot  be  met.  But  on  the  theory  of  the 
oneness  of  Adam  and  his  po.sterity,  however  that 
oneness  may  be  represented,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  acting 
according  to  his  nature,  since  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  his  nature.  But  this  subject  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  next  division. 

IV.  I.NABinTV.  —  The  deterministic  theory  of 
the  will  that  has  just  been  considered  rests  upon 
purely  psj-chological  grounds.  It  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  theological  doctrine 
of  inability,  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation  ;  although  it  is  common  to  speak  of  both 
doctrines  as  illustrating  alike  the  bondage  of  the 
will,  and  even  to  treat  them  as  identical. 

1.   iJijj'erence  heliveen  Determinitm  and  Inability. 

—  The  theory  of  determinism  proposes  a  general 
philosophy  of  volition.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  relation  of  volition  to  antecedent 
mental  states  was  different  in  the  case  of  Adam 
from  what  it  is  in  our  own.     If,  therefore,  deter- 


minism is  true  in  regard  to  our  volitions,  it  was 
probably  true  in  regard  to  his.  If  he  was  free, 
we  are  free.  If  we  are  imder  bondage  by  reason 
of  determinism,  he  was  under  bondage  also.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  Edwardean  theory  of 
the  will  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  for  there 
the  distinction  between  the  will  before  and  the 
will  after  the  fall  is  made  emphatic.  If.  however, 
the  distinction  between  determinism  and  inability 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  criticism  of  the  Edwardean 
theory.  Determinism  is  simply  a  theory  that 
atfirms  of  all  men,  fallen  or  unfallen,  that  their 
volitions  stand  in  necessary  relation  to  antecedent 
states  of  mind.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  on  the 
other  hand,  teaches,  that,  so  far  as  holy  choices 
are  concerned,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  will  before  and  the  will  after  the  fall.  Deter- 
minism is  applicable  to  all  volitions  without  ex- 
ception ;  whereas  it  is  only  in  respect  to  any  thing 
spiritually  good  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Reformed  theology  predicate  of  men.  since  the 
fall,  an  inability  of  will.  The  word  'inability' 
itself  expresses  an  important  point  of  difference. 
It  .states,  concerning  a  certain  cl.ass  of  volitions, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  a  certain  class 
of  men.  Determinism,  on  the  other  hand,  aflirm* 
nothing  regarding  the  ability  or  inability  of  men 
as  to  volitions,  ^t  is,  of  coui-se,  very  natural  for 
those  who  believe  in  inability  to  be  determinists ; 
for  if  all  volitions  are  determined  by  antecedent 
mental  states,  then,  assuming  that  the  nature  of 
man  since  the  fall  has  been  corrupt,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  volitions  corre- 
spond to  the  nature.  Determinism  will  account 
for  inability,  but  whether  we  are  obliged  to  adopt 
determinism  in  order  to  account  for  inability  is 
another  question.  Principal  Cunningham  thinks 
we  are  not.  But,  however  this  may  be.  deter- 
minism does  not  affect  the  question  raised  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  regard  to  the  will  before 
and  after  the  fall.  And  it  may  be  said,  that  what- 
ever conflict  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
freewill  and  determinism  exists  likewise  between 
freewill  and  inability.  There  is  really  no  con- 
flict in  either  case;  tor  we  are  free  in  choosing, 
whatever  may  be  the  underlying  reason  that 
determines  choice ;  and  we  are  self-determined  in 
every  volition,  although  a  certain  class  of  volitions 
may  be  out  of  the  power  of  unregenerate  men. 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  determinism  be  not  con- 
trary to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
neitlher,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  necessarily 
involve  the  doctrine  of  a  fourfold  state  of  will, 
which  is  taught  in  that  Confession  ;  that  doctrine 
belonging  altogether  to  the  theological  side  of  the 
freewill  debate. 

2.  Aature  nf  Inability.  —  To  the  question.  How 
did  the  sin  of  Adam  affect  his  posterity  ?  three 
generic  answei-s  have  been  given.  The  Pelagian 
says  that  mankind  have  been  practically  unaffect- 
ed, and  that  men  have  plenary  ability  to  do  all 
that  is  required ;  the  semi-Pelagian  says  that 
man's  moral  powers  have  been  weakened,  and 
that  there  is  need  of  divine  grace :  the  Augus- 
tinian  says  that  man  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  spiritu- 
ally good  before  regeneration.  Augustine  taught, 
and  it  has  been  repeated  by  Peter  Lombard  and 
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also  by  the  Reformed  theolociaiis,  that  there  is  a 
fourfold  state  of  the  )iiiman  will,  —  before  the  fall, 
when  Adam  had  freedom  to  either  good  or  evil ; 
after  the  fall  and  before  regeneration,  when  there 
is  freedom  in  sin  only,  and  an  inability  of  will  to 
any  thing  spiritually  good;  after  regeneration, 
wlien  there  is  ability  to  do  both  good  and  evil ; 
and  after  glorification,  when  the  will  is  unaltera- 
bly di'ti'iiuined  to  holy  choices.  If  we  are  to  in- 
clude under  the  category  of  .\ugustinianisni  those 
who  reject  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  error,  we 
must  comprehend  under  this  designation  some 
who  cannot  be  called  Augu.stinians  in  the  strictest 
sen.se  of  the  term.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  in- 
clude some,  who,  while  they  reject  Pelagianisni 
and  senii-Pelagianism,  would  not  say  that  fallen 
man  is  "indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  o]>]>osite 
to  all  good,"  or  would  not  accept  the  full  Augiis- 
tinian  theology  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  The 
Augustinian  (using  the  word  in  the  broad  sen.se 
just  stated)  doctrine  of  inability  is  i-epresented  in 
several  forms,  (a)  The  Roman-Catholic.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Kome,  as  taught  by  repre- 
.sentative  theologians  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
is  substantially  .\ugustinian  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  though  the  full  .Augustinian  doctrine  of  in- 
ability is  denied  in  denying  the  passivity  of  the 
soul  in  regeneration,  {li)  The  Arminian.  Augus- 
tinian as  to  their  views  regarding  total  depravity 
and  consequent  inability,  Arminians  nevertheless 
deny  the  Angu.stinian  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace.  This  denial  was  one  of  the 
"five  point.s"  in  the"  Remonstrance."  Wesleyan 
Arminians  hold  that  a  "  gracious  ability  "  is  given 
to  all  men,  whereby  they  may  co-operate  with  the 
Spirit  of  (iod.  (c)  Lutheran  Doctrine  nf  Inahililij. 
Lutheran  theology  is  thoroughly  Augustinian 
upon  this  point.  (.See  Aur/s.  Conf.,  art.  xviii.  ; 
Form.  Conioril.,  art.  ii.)  ('/;  .Mtnlijied  Cnloinism. 
The  anthropological  di.scussions  among  the  Xew- 
Kngland  divines  turned  largely  ujion  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  moral  ability.  Edwards 
held  that  men  have  natural  ability  to  rei)ent,  and 
turn  to  God  :  they  have  all  the  qualifications  for 
doing  so,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  if 
they  will.  "There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a 
capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing  else  sufficient, 
but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will." 
Moral  ability  means,  then,  inability  through  un- 
willingness. Kdwards  will  not  allow  us  to  ask 
whether  a  man  can  will;  for  he  says  that  could 
only  be  answereil  by  saying,  that,  if  he  wills,  he 
can  will,  or,  if  he  wills  to  will,  he  can  will.  In 
other  words,  we  must  take  our  choice  between  an 
identical  proiwsition  and  the  infinite  series.  Dr. 
Taylor,  however,  pre.s.sed  the  cpiestion.  Can  a  man 
choo.se  (ioil  for  his  [Kirtidii?  and  answered  it  by 
saying  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.  but  it  wa.s  cer- 
tain he  woulil  not  do  so.  IIi-  hail  natural  ability 
to  will,  but  moial  inability.  This  he  generalized 
in  this  formula:  "Certainly,  with  powi-r  to  the 
contrary."  .Mural  inability  in  the  theology  of 
Kdwards,  and  moral  inability  in  the  theology  of 
Taylor,  were  two  different  things.  In  the  "first 
ca.se  it  meant,  '  I  cannot  act,  since  I  am  unwill- 
ing: '  in  the  latter  case  it  meant, '  I  shall  not  will, 
though  I  am  able  to  will.'  According  to  this 
view,  inability  consists  in  the  certainty,  that,  with- 
out divine  grace,  a  man  will  not  make  a  generic 
choice  of  God  a^i  his  chief  good,     (r)  Si/mbolical 


Calvinism.  The  .symbols  of  the  Reformed  churche* 
state  the  doctrine  of  inability  very  )iositively  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
psychological  problem  regarding  volitions.  The 
Westminster  Confession  affirms  this  doctrine  in 
the  following  terms:  "Man  by  his  fall  info  a 
state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to 
any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation  ;  so  as 
a  natural  man,  being  altogetneraver.se  from  good, 
and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself,  or  prepare  liimself  therefor." 
Does  this  loss  of  "ability  of  will"  imply  impo- 
tence in  regard  to  volitions  or  to  prevailing  incli- 
nations? If  the  reference  be  to  volitions,  the 
criticism  of  Edwards  would  be  pertinent;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  absurd  to  a.sk.  Can  a  man  will?  We 
could  only  say  that  it  is  certain  that  the  volitions 
of  the  unregenerate  will  be  unholy,  whatever  the 
ground  of  that  certainty  may  be.  If  the  ground 
of  that  certainty  be  in  an  unlioly  character,  it  ^^  ill 
be  for  the  advocates  of  indetermiiiism  to  say  how 
they  can  hold  determinism  as  to  volitions  consid- 
ered a.s  good  or  bad,  and  indetermiiiism  as  to 
volitions  otherwise  considered.  If,  however,  the 
inability  of  will  here  referred  to  apjilies  not  to 
volitions,  but  to  desires,  inclinations,  and  propen- 
sities, the  question  whether  a  man  can  will  is 
altogether  relevant ;  for  it  is  not  only  true  that  a 
man  cannot  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  because  he 
will  not,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  cannot  will  to- 
do  so.  Regarding  the  Confession's  statement 
as  to  a  loss  of  ability  as  having  special  reference 
to  the  will  in  the  large  sense,  and  not  the  specific 
sense  of  volitions,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  true 
moral  inability  is  not  inability  through  unwilling- 
ness, but  inability  to  be  willing. 

V.  Rki.atio.v  ok  FitKKwii.i,  TO  Con's  Prks- 
ciE.NCK  AND  I'fRi'OSE.  —  The  doctriiie  of  inabil- 
ity does  not  necessitate  belief  in  determinism. 
Neither  does  the  doctrineof  predestination,  though 
it  has  been  supjiosed  by  some  that  the  two  stand 
or  fall  together.  If  deterniinisin  be  true,  it  as- 
sures the  certain  futurition  of  volitions,  and  this 
may  make  it  easier  to  believe  that  volitions  have 
been  fore-ordained.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
being  fore-ordained,  they  must  come  to  pa.ss  in 
connection  with  any  law  respecting  the  relation 
of  volitions  to  antecedent  mental  states  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  Principal  Cunningham  has  shown,  to 
suppose  that  Calvinists  have  any  dogmatic  interest 
ill  maintaining  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  will. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
intelligent  Calvinisl,s  have  distinctly  repudiated 
that  theory,  and  have  advocated  the  libertarian 
,  <loctrine.  'J'o  the  objection,  therefore,  that  the 
j  doctrine  of  predestination  interferes  with  man's 
'  liberty,  it  is  re|>lied,  that  the  Calvinist  can  hold 
any  theory  of  the  will  that  the  Arminian  can 
hold.  The  foic-oidinafion  of  all  events  makes 
all  events,  and  therefore  all  volitions,  certain, 
I  but  not  nifire  certain  than  the  doctrine  of  fore- 
I  kiiowledgi'  makes  them.  If  ceitaiiity  is  iiicon- 
sist«'iit  with  freedom,  the  Arminiaii's  freeilom  is 
'  put  ill  jeopardy  quite  a.s  much  as  the  Calvinist's. 
'  And  the  only  way  for  him  to  be  consistent  in 
criticising  tin-  bearing  of  jiredestiiiafion  upon 
freedom  is  U>  follow  Dr.  .McCabe  in  giving  up  the 
divine  foreknowledge  regarding  future  contingent 
event!. 
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VI.  Lit.  —  Tektui-liax  :  Ailv.  Marcion. ;  Av- 
gustink:  De  jtecc.  oriy. ,  De  Civit.  Dei:  Pet. 
LoMii. :  Seiil.,  lib.  ii.  (list.  31;  Aquinas;  Sum. 
Theol;  ii.  1,  qiiaest.  S3;  Luther:  De  Serro  Arhilrio. 
Eras.mus;  De  Libera  Arbitrio .  Calvin:  Instil., 
lib.  ii.  c.  5,  De  Lib.  Arbil.  Traclalus .  Turretine  : 
ioc,  X.  Q.  4;  Leibnitz:  Nintveaux  Essain:  Eitsai 
<te  The'udicee;  Ar.minius:  Works,  i.  2b'2,  ii.  472; 
HoniiKs:  Treatise  of  Xecessily  and  Liberty .  Spino- 
za: EtU.,\i.\i;  Collins:  A  Philosophical  Jinr/uiry 
concerning  Human  Liberty;  Priestley:  Illustra- 
tions of  Philosophical  \ecessity :  Clarke:  Works; 
Locke:  Essay  mi  Human  Understand imj  Kant: 
Grundleg.  z.  Metaph.  d.  Sitten.;  J.  G.  Fichte  : 
Werke  IV.:  Hegel:  Werke  VIII.,  Edwards;  .4 
Careful  and  Strict  Imiuiry  into  the  Modern  Prevail- 
ing Xutions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  Tatp-AN: 
Treatise  on  the  Will ;  Day  :  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Self-determining  Power  of  the  Will;  I3oksham- 
jier:  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will;  Reid:  Essays 
on  the  Actire  Powers,  Stewart:  .ictice  and  Moral 
Powers;  Hamilton:  Notes  on  Stewart,-  Discus- 
sions; JIcCosH :  Divine  Government;  Krauth- 
Fleming  :  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences : 
Fisher:  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology; 
Ch.\rle.s  Hodge:  Systematic  Theology;  A.  A. 
Hodge:  Outlines  of  Theology;  Henry  B.  Smith: 
Faith  and  Philosophy ;  Bain:  Emotions  and  V/ill ; 
history  of  freewill  controversy  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science;  Cunningham:  Reformers,  and 
Theology  of  the  Reformation  ,  J.  S.  Mill:  Exam- 
ination of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy;  JL\nsel: 
Metaphysics;  Sully:  Sensation  and  Intuition; 
Bowen:  .Modern  Philosophy;  Sidgwick:  Methods 
of  Ethics.  Stephen:  Science  of  Ethics;  Bledsoe: 
Examination  of  Edwards;  Whedon  :  Freedom  of 
Ihe  Will ;  Hazard  :  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Will- 
ing, Upham:  a  Philosophical  and  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Will,  McCabe:  The  Foreknowledge  of 
God,  Schopeniiaur:  Welt  als  Wille ;  V.  Hart- 
man:  Philosoph.  d.  Unbewusslen;  Ulrici:  Wesen 
u.Begriffd.  Willens;  Scholten:  Derfreie  Wille; 
AVitte;  ijber  Freiheit  des  Willens:  Schneider: 
Der  Menchliche  Wille  vom  standpuncte  der  neueren 
Entwickelungstheorien ;  Westminster  Review 
(Octobei-,  1873)  :  The  Determini.it  Theory  of  Voli- 
tion; Calderwood  (Princeton  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  September,  1879):  The  Problem  of  the 
Human  Will:  Strong  (Baptist  Quarterly,  April, 
1883)  :  Modified  Calvinism,  or  Remainders  of  Free- 
dom of  the   Will.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON. 

WILLEHAD,  St.,  b.  in  Northuinbria  about  730; 
d.  at  Blexen  on  the  month  of  the  Weser.  Nov.  8, 
789.  He  was  educated  at  York  under  .\lcuin,  and 
went  in  770  to  Friesland  as  a  missionary.  He 
began  his  work  with  great  success  at  Dockum, 
the  place  where,  some  years  ago,  Boniface  had 
been  killed.  Nor  was  he  altogether  without  suc- 
cess when  he  afterwai-ds  entered  East  Friesland, 
where  Christianity  had  never  been  preached  be- 
fore. When  Charlemagne  heard  of  the  great 
impression  he  made,  he  invited  him  to  come  and 
]ireach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  along  the  Lower 
AVeser,  where  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  met 
together.  Willehad  accepted  the  invitation  (781); 
but  his  labor  was  interrupted,  and  his  work  de- 
stroyed, by  the  rebellion  of  the  Saxon  chief,  Widu- 
kind,  in  782.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received  by  Pone 
Adrian  I.  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Gerrrany  he 


settled  at  Epternach,  a  monastery  founded  near 
Treves  by  Wilbrord.  Meanwliile  the  Saxon  re- 
volt was  subdued,  Widukind  himself  was  bap- 
tized, and  Willehad  was  able  to  resume  his  work. 
Churches  were  built  at  Bremen  and  Blexen:  and 
at  tlie  .synod  of  Worms,  July  13.  787.  Willehad 
was  consecrated  the  first  bisliop  of  Bremen.  He 
had,  however,  only  two  more  years  to  woik  in. 
On  a  tour  of  inspection  through  his  diocese,  he 
was  seized  witli  a  violent  fever,  and  died  soon 
after,  at  Blexeu.  But  for  centuries  July  13  and 
Nov.  8,  the  dates  of  his  consecration  and  death, 
were  celebrated  in  the  churches  of  Bremen.  See 
Ansgar  :  Vila  S.  Vitlehadi;  Phil.  Cosah:  Tri 
apostulatus  Septentrionis,  Cologne,  1642;  also  found 
in  Act.  Sanct.  Ben.,  iii.,  and  in  Pertz:  Man.  Hist. 
Ger.,  ii.  ;  Ad.\m  ok  Bremen  :  (!<.<ta  H.  Eccl. 
Ponli/icuiii.  G.  n.  KLIPPEL. 

WiLLERAM,  or  WILTRANIUS,  was  first  teacher 
in  the  cloistral  school  of  Bomberg,  the  favorite 
establishment  of  Henry  XL,  then  monk  at  Fulda, 
and  finally  abbot  of  Elaersberg  in  Bavaria,  where 
he  died  Jan.  5,  1085.  He  was  very  busy  in  pro- 
moting the  material  welfare  of  his  monastery, 
exchanging  devotional  books  for  good  vine3'aris 
(Oefele :  Rer.  Boicar.  Script.,  ii.  p.  46).  But  he 
won  his  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  poet. 
His  double  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  into 
Latin  hexameters  and  Old-High-German  stanzas, 
accompanied  with  commentaries  extracted  from 
the  Fathers,  was  highly  appreciated  and  often 
copied.  The  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Merula,  I>iege,  1598;  the  German,  by  Hoffmann, 
Breslau,  1827.  His  life  is  found  in  the  above 
collection  by  Oefele.  EULER. 

WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE,  Archbishop  of 
Paris  from  1228;  b.  at  Aurillac  about  the  clo.se  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  d.  March  30.  1249:  sided 
with  the  court  and  the  monks  in  the  contest 
between  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  was  a  Platoni.st, 
having  derived  his  Platonic  views  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  opposed  realism  in  philosophy,  and 
mysticism  in  theology,  to  the  reigning  Aristote- 
lian scholasticisms.  His  works  (('»/;■  Deus  homo? 
De  Fide  et  Legibus,  De  Virtutibus,  De  Anima,  etc.) 
were  publi.shed  by  Leferon,  Orleans,  1674,  2  vols. 
See  Valois:  Guillamne  il'.Aurert/ne,  Paris,  1880. 

WILLIAM  OF  CHAMPEAUX,  b.  at  Cham- 
peaux  about  1070 ;  d.  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Feb. 
15,  1122.  He  was  a  pupil  of  An.selm  of  Laon,  a 
realist;  and,  having  defeated  the  nominalist  Ros- 
celin,  he  began  a  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher  in 
Paris,  until  he  himself  was  defeated  by  .\belard. 
Tormented  bv  the  invectives  and  sarcasms  of  Abe- 
lard,  he  retired  (1108)  to  St.  Victor  (Cctla  Vetu.i); 
and  there  lie  founded  a  celebrated  school,  which 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  French  mysticism 
in  its  opposition  to  scholasticism.  In  1113  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  as  such 
he  took  part  in  the  controversies  concerning  in- 
vestiture between  Abelard,  and  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  etc.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bernard,  often 
visited  him,  and  was  buried  at  Clairvaux.  Of  his 
works,  only  fragments,  though  large  fragments, 
have  come  down  to  us :  Sententiw,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  ;  De  anitna,  in  Martene  :  A  need.,  v.  870  ;  /A 
eucharistia,  etc.  From  the  last-mentioned  work  it 
is  evident  that  at  that  time  the  Lord's  Supper 
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was  still  generally  administered  in  the  church  .itth 
utraque  upecie.  bee  E.  Michai'd:  G.  ile  Cham- 
peaux  el  les  e'coles  tie  Paris  ati  IS""  .tiecte,  Paris, 
1867,  2d  edition,  1868;  HAUutAU  :  Histoire  de  la 
phil.  scol..  Paris,  181(1. 

WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY,  b.  in  Somer- 
setshire, probalily  in  l>i'M\  d.  at  Malmesbury 
after  1142.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Xorman  father 
and  a  Saxon  mother;  was  educated  in  the  nioiia.-;- 
tery  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  spent  his  whole  life 
as  a  monk,  librarian,  and  cantor,  and  gained  a 
lasting  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
early  English  historians.  His  principal  works 
are,  De  i/eslis  rei/tim.  containing  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  1129;  Hiflorice  nocellce, 
a  continuation  of  tiie  preceding:  and  De  geslis 
ponlificuni  Anijlorum,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  England  from  the  iiitroiluc- 
tion  of  Christianity  to  1123.  These  three  works 
were  first  edited  by  Savile,  in  his  Return  Amjlica- 
riim  Scrijilores.  London,  1.^96,  hut  after  a  jioor 
manuscript :  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Historical  Society,  1840,  2  vols.  Among  his 
other  works  are,  De  vita  Aldhelmi  and  De  anli- 
quitale  Glasloniensis  ecctesice,  both  in  Wharton's 
Anijlia  Sacra,  ii.,  Vila  .?.  Patricii,  of  which  ex- 
tracts are  found  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  iii. ;  and 
several  books,  Ilinerarium  Joannis,  De  miraculis 
diva  Marice,  etc.,  which  .seem  to  have  perished. 
He  wa-s  a  cautious,  careful,  and  accurate  writer, 
using  the  materials  which  he  drew  from  other 
chronicles  with  discrimination,  and  showing  great 
impartiality  and  love  of  truth  in  the  treatment  of 
bis  own  time.  There  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  6'ex^a  rerum  and  the  Hi.itoria  nortlla  by  J. 
Sharpe,  edited  by  Dr.  (Jiles,  in  Hohn's  Anticiuarian 
Library,  William  nf  M<dmisliiiri/'.i  C/ironicli:  nf  the 
KiMixiil' Eniilawl.  Liiiicl.,  1.S47.    TH.  CllRI^iTI,IEB. 

WILLIAM  OF  NASSAU,  commonly  called  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  b.  at  Dillenburg,  Nassau,  April 
16,  1.>3;J:  d.  at  Delft,  Holland,  July  10,  1584.  As 
heir  of  the  large  jwssessions  of  the  houae  of  Nas- 
sau in  the  Netherlands,  he  w.as  educated  at  the 
court  of  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Hungary,  in 
Brussels;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  educated  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  faith,  though  both  his  parents 
were  I^utherans.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  became 
page  to  Charles  V.:  and  the  emperor  soon  showed 
him  the  most  extraordinary  confidence,  employ- 
ing him  in  the  most  ditiicult  positions,  dijiloniatic 
and  militari'.  Philip  II.  al.so  seemed  inclined  to 
use  him :  but  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  ol  Cateau-Cambrcsis  (1550),  he.  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ho.s- 
taRi-  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  thn  Erencli 
king,  Ib-nri-  H  .  one  day  toUl  him  that  there  4'X- 
i«t»Ml  a  tn-aty  between  himself  and  the  king  of 
Spain  for  the  i-xti-rinination  by  fire  and  sword  of 
all  Prote'itants  in  Spaiti,  France,  and  Netherlands; 
and  from  that  niotneiit.  though  the  man  of  silence 
betrayed  no  emotion,  the  jMilicy  of  his  life  was 
completely  changed.  As  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  member  of 
the  council  at  Hrus.sels,  he  Ht<-adily  op|ioscd  the 
policy  of  Philip  II.,  though  without  declaring 
0{)enly  in  favor  of  the  Protestant."!.  Hut  when, 
in  15i!6,  Philip  II.  decided  to  send  the  Duke  of 
Alva  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Spanish  army,  William  resigned  all    his  govern- 


ment offices,  retired  to  his  possessions  in  Nassau, 
and  publicly  embraced  Calvinism.  During  the 
war  which  ensued,  he  twice  raised  an  army  at  his 
own  ex|>ense ;  and,  though  he  achieved  no  signal 
military  succe.ss  against  the  Spaniards,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gradually  rousing  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  the  Netherlands  to  throw  off  the 
."Spanish  yoke.  On  Jan.  23,  1579,  the  Union  of 
I'lrecht  was  signed,  by  which  the  northern  prov- 
inces established  themselves  as  an  indejieiident 
state,  intending  to  confer  the  sovereignty  on  some 
foreign  prince.  Philip  11.  answered  by  putting 
a  prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  on  the 
head  of  William,  March  15.  ISso;  and  July  10, 
1.584,  Balthazar  Gerard  shot  him  in  his  house  in 
Delft.  Besides  his  Corre.tpondance,  collected  and 
published  by  Gachard  (Brussels,  1847-56,  5  vols.), 
he  wrote  an  Apologie  de  Guillaume  de  Xasfau,  a 
most  remarkable,  document,  of  which  there  is  i 
recent  edition,  Brussels  and  Leipzig,  IsoS.  See 
Motley  :  The  Ri.-e  of  the  Dutch  lUpublic.  New 
York,  ls5(i.  ;j  vols. 

WILLIAM  OF  ST.  AMOUR,  b.  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  thirteenth  centurj%  probably  at 
St.  Amour  in  Burgundy;  d.  in  Pans,  probably 
in  1272.  He  was  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  and 
became  famous  on  account  of  his  spirited  opiwsi- 
tion  to  the  Mendicant  orders.  In  1228  the  Domini- 
cans succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  obtaining  possession  of  a  chair  of 
theology.  And  hardly  had  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  they  claimed  to  control  the  whole  institu- 
tion, refusing  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  coriKiration. 
Their  most  dangerous  opponent  was  William. 
He  preached  against  people  who  taught  that  labor 
was  a  shame,  and  beggary  a  glory:  that  prayer 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  corn  grow  in  the  field, 
etc.  ;  and  his  sarcasms  hit.  In  1254  he  was 
summoned  before  the  archbishoji  of  Paris;  but, 
as  his  accusers  dared  not  confront  him  publicly, 
he  was  acquitted.  In  1250  he  published  his  t)e 
periculis  iit/rissimnnim  teniptiruni,  which,  put  into 
French  verse,  became  very  popular,  and  con.se- 
quently  very  dangerous.  Thomas  Aquin.is  and 
Bonaveiitura  wrote  against  it.  The  Pope  con- 
demned the  book  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author 
was  banished  from  Paris.  He  returned,  however, 
in  1263,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
student.s,  and  continued  his  activity  till  his  death, 
unmolested  by  the  Dominicans.  See  Bfi-.tus  : 
Hist.  (Juicers.  Parsi.,  iii. ;  Corneili.k  St.  Marc: 
Etude sur  Guillaume  de  St.  .Imnur.  Lons-le-Saunier, 
1885.  W.   IIOI.LENBEKO. 

WILLIAM  OF  TYRE,  b.  in  Syria  in  113(1:  was 
educated  in  .Antioch  or  . Jerusalem,  but  went  in 
1160  to  the  Occident,  and  studied  for  several 
j'ears  in  Italy  and  France,  .\fter  his  return  to 
.leru.salem  he  gained  the  favor  of  King  .\inalric, 
who  made  him  archdeacon  of  Tyre  in  1 1(17,  .sent 
him  til  Constantinople  as  amba.s.sador  in  1168, 
and  in  1169  aii|ioinled  him  tutor  to  his  son  Bald- 
win, the  heir-a]iparent.  Baldwin  a.scended  the 
throne  in  1 173,  and  in  the  following  year  ho 
made  his  former  tutor  archbishop  of  Tyre.  In 
this  quality  William  was  nresent  at  the  third 
Lateral!  synod;  but  of  the  liust  years  of  his  life 
the  account.s  are  very  contradictory,  and  (he  ilato 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Of  his  two  great  his- 
torical works,  Gi'fia  principuin  orientalium  and 
Helli  siirri  hi'tttviii,  I  lie  former  ha.s  |HTished.       The 
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latter,  containing  the  history  of  the  Crnsades 
from  1100  to  1184,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  medieval  historiography,  full,  accurate,  and 
impartial.  It  was  first  printed  at  Basel,  1549, 
and  then  by  Bongarsius,  in  his  Gesta  dei  pes 
Francos,  i.,  1564,  reprinted  by  Migne.  The  best 
editions  are  that  in  the  Rt'cueil  iles  historiens  der 
crolsades,  1S41-44,  2  vols.,  and  that  edited  by  P. 
I'aris.  Paris,  1879-80,  2  vols.  There  is  an  old 
French  translation,  Esloire  de  Eracles  (1573),  and 
a  modern  (ierman,  by  Kausler,  Stuttgart,  1844, 
2d  edition,  1818.  G.  H.  KLll'l'EL. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM,  English  statesman 
and  divine :  b.  at  Wykeham,  Hampshu-e,  1324 ; 
d.  at  South  AValtham,  Sept.  24,  1404.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester ;  and  in  1356  was  sur- 
veyor of  King  Edward  III.'s  works  at  AVindsor, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  the 
rectory  of  Pulham,  Norfolk,  and  in  1359  by  a 
prebendary's  stall  at  Lichfield.  At  this  time  he  was 
a  layman,  and  did  not  become  a  clergj'mau  until 
1361.  In  1364  he  was  made  keeper  ot  the  privy 
seal;  secretary  of  state,  1366;  and  bishop  of  AVin- 
chester  the  same  year.  He  was  lord-chancellor 
from  1367  to  1371,  when  he  resigned.  He  founded 
New  College  at  Oxford,  1373.  In  1376  he  was 
accused  of  malefeasance  in  office,  and  deprived  of 
the  temporalities  of  his  see.  But  the  rectitude 
of  the  bishop  was  subsequently  established  (for 
the  charge  was  shown  to  have  arisen  from  his 
having  forgiven  half  of  a  fine  of  eighty  pounds) ; 
and  Richard  II.  restored  him  to  his  offices  and 
dignities,  1.379.  He  was  again  lord-chancellor 
from  1389  to  1391.  He  rebuilt  AA'inchester  Ca- 
thedral, 1395-1405.  See  Campbell:  Lives  of  the 
Lord-  Chancellors. 

WILLIAMS,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
AA'ri'xham  in  Uenbighshii-e,  in  North  AA'ales, 
about  1644;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  26,  1716.  His 
education  was  defective ;  yet  he  began  to  preach 
1663,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath  ; 
pastor  of  AA'ood-street  Dissenting  Chapel,  1668-87; 
of  Hand-alley  Chapel,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Lon- 
don, 1688.  till  his  death.  His  publications  are 
mentioned  in  Allibone.  By  will  he  founded  the 
Red-Cross-street  Library.  "  This  originally  em- 
braced his  own  library  and  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
AA'^illiam  Bates,  purchased  by  him  for  some  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  trustees  purchased  a  site 
in  1727,  and  opened  the  buildinir  to  the  public 
1729.  Since  1873  the  library  has  been  housed  in 
a  new  building.  The  number  of  volumes  has 
been  gTadually  increased,  imtil  now  (1883)  it 
embraces  thirty  thousand  printed  volumes  and  a 
thousand  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
original  minutes  of  the  AA'estminster  Assembly, 
and  letters  and  treatises  of  Baxter.  All  schools 
of  theology  are  represented :  and,  besides  many 
rare  historical  volumes,  the  library  is  rich  in 
theosophical  books  and  manuscripts.  SeeAA'ALTER 
D.  Jeremy,  Presbi/lerian  Fund,  ai>d  Dr.  Williams' 
Trust,  London,  1885. 

WILLIAMS,  Helen  Maria,  was  b.  near  Berwick, 
ITiiJ;  and  d.  in  I'aris,  Dec.  14,  1827.  She  went 
Id  London,  1780,  and  entered  literary  circles; 
visited  Paris,  1786,  and  settled  there  soon  after, 
publishing,  from  1790  to  1819,  various  Letters 
from  France,  etc.,  liiisides  A  Tour  in  Sicitzertand, 
1798,  2  vols.,  and  translations  of  St.  Pierre's  /'nul 
and    Virginia,    1796,    and    Humboldt's    Personal 


Narratire,  1814-29,  7  vols.  She  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  again  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  became  a  I>e- 
gitimist.  The  late  Athanase  Coquerel  was  her 
nephew  and  pupil.  Her  poems,  containing  the 
familiar  hymn.  While  thee  I  seek.  Protecting  Power, 
appeared  in  2  vols.,  1786,  and  with  later  addi- 
tions, in  1  vol.,  1823.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WILLIAMS,  Isaac,  B.D.,  was  b.  in  AVales,  1S02; 
and  d.  at  Stinchconibe,  May  1,  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  settled  at  AA'indrush, 
1829,  Oxford,  1832,  and  Bisley,  1842-45.  His 
health  failing,  he  retired  to  Stinchcombe,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  there  died,  May  1,  1805.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  poetry  at 
Oxford  in  ls42,  and  was  associated  with  Newman 
and  Keble  in  Lyra  Apostolica  and  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  writing  Tracts  80,  80,  and  87.  His  literary 
industry  was  great.  In  prose  he  published  a 
Hannoni/  and  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Gospel 
Narralivi',  1842-45,  8  vols.;  The  Psalms  interpreted 
of  Christ,  1864-65,  3  vols.;  The  Apocalypse,  1852; 
and  several  other  volumes  of  somewhat  mystical 
theologv,  greatly  valued  by  some ;  four  in  verse, 
Thoughts  in  Pas't  Years,  1838;  The  Cathedral,  1838; 
The  Baptistery,  ISiO;  The  Altar,  1849;  and  The 
Christian  Scholar,  1849.  More  important  than 
these  were  two  books  of  less  size.  In  Hymns  from 
the  Parisian  Breviary,  1839,  he  was  first  to  follow 
Chandler  and  Bishop  Mant  in  translating  from 
the  Latin.  His  versions  are  often  unnecessarily 
ornate,  and  in  peculiar  and  difficult  measures; 
but  they  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  by 
Anglican  hymnals,  and  occasionally  by  others. 
His  Hymns  on  the  Catechisju,  1843  (reprinted  in 
New,  York,  1847),  are  simple,  unpretentious, 
fitted  for  great  usefulness,  and  at  times  of  nnich 
beautv.  F.  M.  niKD. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  Archbishop  of  York;  b.  at 
Aberconway,  Slarch  25,  1582;  d.  at  Clodded, 
March  25,  1650.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1603;  ordained  prie.st,  1609;  dean  of 
Salisl)ury,  1619 ;  and  of  AVestminster,  1620. 
From  July  10,  1621  (succeeding  Lord  Bacon)  to 
Oct.  25,  1626,  he  was  lord-keeper  of  the  gi-eat 
seal  of  England.  In  1621  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  dischai-ged  his  nuiltifari- 
ous  and  laborious  duties  ivs  chancellor,  statesman, 
and  bishop,  with  diligence.  He  lost  his  chancel- 
lorship on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  wou 
the  enmity  of  Laud,  who  instituted  three  prose- 
cutions against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber:  (1) 
for  revealing  the  king's  secrets;  (2)  for  tamper- 
ing with  the  king's  witnesses;  (3)  for  divulging 
scandalous  libels  against  the  king's  privy  coun- 
cillors. He  was  sentenced  to  pay  fines  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  sus- 
pended from  his  bishopric,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was 
in  prison  from  1630  to  1640.  The  Long  Pariiar 
ment  released  him.  The  king  raised  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  1041,  and  had  all  records 
of  his  trial  cancelled.  Ho  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief  over  the  king's  execution.  AA'illiams  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  although  perhaps 
not  equal  to  the  demands  of  those  stormy  times. 
He  won  the  favor  of  the  Puritans  by  his  "conduct 
toward  them.  In  1641  he  was  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  "for  inno'.ations,"  i.e., 
"  to  examineall  innovations  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
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«ipliiie  introduced  into  the  Church  without  law 
since  the  Kefonnation."  See  John  Hackkt: 
Scrinia  reserta :  The  Lift  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
London,  1093,  abridged  editions,  1700  and  1715; 
Neal  :  Hislori/  of  the  Puritans,  \ol.  i.  :  Stough- 
TON :  Religion  in  England,  vol.  i.  ;  Campbeli.  : 
Lioe.i  of  the  Chancellors,  iii. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  "The  .Vpo-stk-  of  Polynesia," 
missionary:  b.  at  Tottenham,  .lime  2!»,  1790; 
murdered  at  Erronianga,  New  Hebrides,  Nov.  20, 
1839.  By  trade  an  ironmonger,  he  was  led  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to  give  himself  to  missionary 
labor,  and  was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  the  Society  Islands  (November,  isi(j). 
He  settled  in  the  Island  of  Raiatea.  In  1823  he 
discovered  the  Island  of  Uarotonga.  On  both 
islands  he  did  most  useful  and  permanent  work, 
not  only  for  their  religious,  but  also  for  their 
secular  intere.sts.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
«specially,  he  will  be  remembered ;  for  he  re- 
duced its  language  to  writing,  and  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Huzacot  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  it.  He  visited  England 
1834-38,  and  on  his  return  made  a  tour  of  the 

froup  of  Society  Islands,  in  the  course  of  which 
e  was  killed  by  the  natives.  He  wrote  A  Narra- 
iive  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  London  and  New  York,  1837,  often  since 
(a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work).  See  his 
Memoirs  by  Pkout.  London,  1843. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  b.  about  1000,  the  exact 
date  being  uncertain  ;  d.  April,  1083,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  His  birthplace,  whether  Wales  or 
Cornwall,  is  also  in  dispute.  Pious  parentage 
may  be  inferred  from  hi^  remark,  "From  my 
childhood,  the  Father  of  lights  and  mercies 
touched  my  soul  with  a  love  to  himself."  In 
London,  while  he  was  still  a  youth,  his  skill  in 
reporting  sermons  and  also  speeches  in  the  .Star 
Chamber  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  sent  him  to  Sutton's  Hospital  (now 
Charterhouse)  .School :  and  Williams  afterwards 
writes  to  Sir  Edward's  daughter,  "  Your  dear 
father  wa.s  often  plea,sed  to  call  me  his  son." 
His  university  course,  said  by  some  to  have  been 

Eursued  in  Oxford,  w.'is  probably  taken  at  Pem- 
roke  College,  Cambridge.  Tradition  has  it  that 
he  studied  law ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  gave 
his  attention  to  theology,  was  admitted  to  orders 
in  the  Established  Church,  and,  it  has  been  said, 
held  a  iM-nefice  in  Lincolnshire. 

But  his  "  con.science  was  persuaded  against  the 
national  church  and  ceremonies  and  bishops." 
His  statement,  "  Bishoi)  Laud  pursued  me  out  of 
this  land,"  may  not  refer  to  any  direct  persecu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  evident  that  .so  railical  a  Reform- 
er as  he  was  coulil  find  safety  anil  freedom  only 
in  exile.  Accordingly,  he;  sailed  for  America, 
arriving  in  Boston  in  t'ebriiary,  1031. 

Here  he  is  spoken  of  by  Winthrop  as  "a  godly 
minister;"  ami  tin,'  church  in  Boston  immediately 
asked  for  his  services.  But  not  even  the  men  of 
Bost'in  had  taken  siifliciently  strong  ground  in 
renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the  national  church. 
He  says,  "  Being  unanimously  cho.nen  teacher  at 
Boston,  I  conscientiously  refused,  because  I  durst 
not  officiate  to  an  iinseparated  people,  lu,  upon 
examination  and  conference,  I  found  them  to 
be."  He  went  to  Salem,  where,  in  Ajiril,  the 
church  a^ked  him  to  become  their  teacher. 


But,  as  we  learn  from  Winthrop,  "  at  a  court 
holden  at  Boston  (upon  information  to  the  gov- 
ernor that  they  of  Salem  had  called  Mr.  Williams 
to  the  ottice  of  teacher),  a  letter  was  written  from 
the  court  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect;  that 
whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join  with 
the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they  would 
not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance 
for  having  communion  with  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land while  they  lived  there;  and  besides  hatl 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  magistrate  might 
not  punish  a  breach  of  the  sabbath,  nor  any  other 
offence,  as  it  was  a  breach  of  the  first  table  ; 
therefore  they  marvelled  they  would  choose  him 
without  advising  with  the  council,  and  withal 
desiring  that  they  would  forbear  to  proceed  till 
they  had  conferred  about  it."  The  issue  of  these 
interferences  was,  that,  in  the  summer  or  early 
autumn,  Williams  withdrew  to  Plymouth. 

Here  he  remained  two  years,  being  "well  ac- 
cepted as  an  assistant  in  tlie  ministry."  Gov. 
Bradford  says  he  was  "a  man  godly  and  zealous, 
having  many  precious  parts,"  and  "his  teaching 
[was]  well  approved;  for  the  benefit  whereof  I 
still  bless  God,  and  am  thankful  to  him  even  for 
his  sharpest  admonitions  and  reproofs,  so  far  as 
they  agreed  with  truth."  These  words,  though 
so  commendatory,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  good 
brethren  had  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye;  and  the 
governor  pronounces  Williams  "  very  unsettled  in 
judgment." 

Bradford's  opinion  regarding  Williams  has 
been  echoed  by  many  since  his  day.  But  is  it 
true  that  Williams  was  peculiarly  crotchety  and 
contentious?  He  broached  many  ideas  new  and 
strange ;  but  that  was  an  age  of  reform.  —  a  day 
of  attack  on  many  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  long  stood  unchallenged.  It  is  by  no  means 
strange  that  some  good  men  thought  him  ex- 
treme, and  uiirea-sonatily  destructive;  fortius  was 
just  the  opinion  held  of  the  Separatists  by  the 
Puritans,  of  the  Puritans  by  the  .\nglicans,  and 
of  the  Anglicans  by  the  most  enlightened  Ro- 
manists. Seldom  will  two  Reformers  agree  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  amendments  shall  i>e  car- 
ried. In  each  of  his  ideas  which  will  now  be 
deemed  untenable,  he  had  the  countenance  of 
some  of  the  very  best  of  his  contemixiraries; 
and  the  verdict  of  the  present  day  will  lie,  that 
the  best  and  wisest  of  Williams's  antagonists 
held  as  many  erroneous  opinions  as  he,  while 
his  views,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  much  nearer 
right  than  theirs.* 

Williams  returned  to  Salem  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  1033,  some  of  the  Pljmiouth  p>eople 
having  hecome  so  attached  to  him  that  they  re- 
moved thither  also.  He  became  assistant  to  the 
pastor,  ami  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1034, 
Wius  himself  made  pa.stor  of  the  church.  Iliiring 
his  whole  ministry  there,  he  held  the  very  high- 
est place  in  the  love  and  honor  of  the  i>eopl« 
of  .Saleni. 

But  certain  of  his  opinions  brought  upon  him 
ihu  disjileiLsiire  of  the  authorities  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  repeatedly  cited  to  np|>ear  before  the 
(ieneral  Court;  and  in  October,  103.5,  it  was 
"ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart 
out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now 
next  ensuing."  IVrnii.ssion  was  afterwards  given 
him  to  remain  at  Salem  until  spring;  but  us  it 
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was  soon  reported,  tliat,  at  gatherings  in  his  own 
house,  he  hail  continued  to  utter  Hie  objectionable 
teachings,  an  officer  was  sent  to  Salem  in  Jan- 
uary, 1G30,  to  apprehend  him,  in  order  to  put 
him  on  board  ship,  and  send  him  back  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  officer's  arrival  at  Salem,  it  was 
found  that  Williams  had  departed  three  days 
before,  wliither  could  not  be  learned. 

The  most  noted  of  the  proscribed  opinions  of 
Williams  was  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  not  inflict  punishment  for  purely 
religious  error.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  was 
not  simply  for  his  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
but  for  other  opinions  also,  that  Williams  was 
banished.  This,  however,  will  not  exculpate  the 
(Jeneral  Court ;  for  we  find  them  enacting  a  law, 
that  "  If  any  person  or  persons  within  this  juris- 
diction .  .  .  shall  deny  .  .  .  their  [the  magis- 
trates'] lawful  right  or  authority  ...  to  punish 
the  outward  breaches  of  the  first  table  .  .  .  evei-y 
sucli  person  or  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment.'' In  other  words,  though  it  be  admitted 
that  Williams  was  banished  for  other  utterances, 
together  with  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  religious  freedom,  the  court  deemed  it  proper 
to  decree  banishment  for  that  teaching  alone. 
Certain  others  of  Williams's  opinions  were  con- 
demned, e.g.,  those  regarding  the  royal  patent, 
the  administration  of  certain  oaths,  etc. ;  and  it 
is  declared  by  some  that  these  doctrines  threat- 
ened the  civil  peace,  and  thus  rendered  him  justly 
liable  to  exile.  But  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
teachings  of  Williams  and  of  all  others  were 
freely  permitted,  life  and  property  and  civil  order 
were  as  secure  as  in  Massachusetts.  In  other 
w^ords,  the  Rhode-Island  experiment  showed  that 
Williams's  teachings  were  not  dangerous  to  civil 
order,  and  that  therefore  his  banishment  frorn 
Massachusetts  was  unnecessary,  and  consequently 
unjust. 

i)eparting  from  Salem,  Williams,  with  four 
companions,  made  his  way  to  Seekonk,  where  he 
began  to  build  and  plant.  But  in  a  few  weeks, 
finding  that  this  spot  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  he  went  on  and  made  a 
new  settlement,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Providence." 

Three  years  after  Williams's  settlement  at 
Providence  came  a  change  in  his  ecclesiastical 
relations.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  doc- 
trine of  religious  liberty  was  not  first  set  forth 
by  Williams,  but  had  been  pleached  for  a  long 
time  by  the  Baptists.  It  is  found  in  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  put  forth  in  Amsterdam  in 
1611,  when  Williams  was  but  a  lad;  and  he  nnust 
have  been  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Baptists  on  this  point.  Possibly  a  leaning,  on 
his  part,  to  Baptist  views,  is  revealed  in  the  fear 
of  Brewster  at  Plymouth,  that  Williams  might 
"  run  the  coin-se  of  rigid  separation  and  anabap- 
tistry,  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Se-Baptist  at 
Am.sterdam,  had  done."  At  any  rate,  in  1639, 
Williams,  with  others,  renounced  his  baptism  in 
infancy,  and  was  baptized  again,  Ezekiel  Holli- 
man  baptizing  Williams,  and  Williams  in  return 
baptizing  Molliman  and  .several  others.  This 
reciprocal  baptism  is  generally  given  as  the  origin 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence. 
Williams,  however,  remained  connected  with  the 
new  society  only  some  four  months;  for,  becom- 


ing dissatisfied  with  his  baptism  as  not  coming 
down  from  the  apostles,  he  withdrew,  and  hence- 
forth remained  outside  all  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tions. In  lf)43  Williams  went  to  England  to 
pi-ocure  a  charter  for  the  Providence  and  Rhode- 
Island  colonists;  in  which  mission  he  succeeded, 
returning  the  following  year.  In  1651,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Clarke  of  Newport,  he  sailed 
again  for  England  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
Colony,  returning  in  1654.  He  lived  to  advanced 
years,  dying  in  1683. 

Williams's  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
was  above  reproach.  Though  he  was  nnich  en- 
gaged in  sharp  discussion,  and  the  age  was  one 
in  which  disputants  indulged  in  bitter  invective, 
opponents  spoke  of  him  personally  in  terms  of 
high  respect.  He  was  an  es]>ecial  friend  of  the 
Indians.  He  studied  their  language,  respected 
and  defended  their  title  to  their  lands,  and,  when 
the  ^lassachusetts  Colony  and  other  white  settle- 
ments were  threatened  with  Indian  hostilities,  he 
was  able,  by  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
leading  chiefs,  to  avert  the  impending  dangers 

He  was  a  somewhat  copious  and  a  vigorous 
author.  His  writings  contain  many  striking  pas- 
sages, and  can  still  be  read  with  interest.  He 
had  the  intimate  friendship  of  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Vane,  and  others  of  the  noblest  Englishmen  of 
his  day. 

Williams's  extant  writings  (all  published  in 
London  except  when  otherwise  de.signated)  are, 
—  A  key  into  the  Language  of  America,  or  an 
help  lo  the  lanyuarje  of  the  Natives,  etc.,  1643, 
12mo,  pp.  216 ;  Mr.  Cotton's  letter  examined,  etc., 
1644,  4to,  pp.  67  ;  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecu- 
tion, etc.,  1644,  4to,  pp.  271 ;  Queries,  etc.,  1644, 
pp.  13;  Christenings  make  not  Christians,  a  tract, 
1645;  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  etc., 
1652,  4to,  pp.  373;  The  Hireling  ^finistry  none  of 
Christ's,  16i52,  4to,  pp.  44;  Experiments,  etc.,  1652, 
4to,  pp.  69;  George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rowes,  Boston,  1676,  4to,  pp.  335.  Many  of  his 
letters  are  also  published,  edited  by  J.  Rus.sell 
Bartlett,  Providence,  1882.  His  works,  except 
one  or  two  of  the  shorter  writings,  were  repub- 
lished by  the  Narragansett  Club,  in  6  vols.  4to, 
Providence,  1866-74.  A  seventh  volume  will 
complete  the  .set. 

Lit. — James  D.  Knowles  :  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Boston,  1834;  William  Gammell:  Life  of  Roger 
Williams,  Boston,  1845  (Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphy, 2d  series,  vol.  iv.);  Romeo  Elton:  Life 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Earliest  Legislator,  and  the 
True  Champion  for  a  Full  and  Ahsolute  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  Providence,  1853;  Rkuuen  Aldkidge 
(iUILd:  a  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  Roger  Williams,  Providence,  1860  (publications 
of  the  Narragansett  Club,  vol.  i.) ;  Z.  A.  ISIi-dge  : 
Footprints  of  Roger  Williams,  a  Biography,  New 
York,  1871  "(for  the  young);  IIen-uy  M.  Dexter: 
As  to  Roger  Williams,  and  his  Banishment  from  the 
MassackiLietts  Plantation,  Boston,  1876.  See  also 
Evans  •  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Richards, 
LL.D.,  Cheswick,  1819  (Appendix,  pp.  323-396); 
Works  of  Hon.  .Job  Durfee,  LL.D.,  edited  by  his  son, 
Providence,  1849  (What  Cheer,  or  Roger  William.i 
in  Banishment,  pji.  1-178)  ;  AuNOLD  :  History  of 
Rhode  I.ilnnd,  New  York,  1859-60, 2  vols. ;  Tyleu  : 
History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  241-263; 
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and  the  articles  upon  Uoger  Williams,  liy  Uki- 
BEN  A.  Guild,  in  the  liio^ra/thical  Cydupadia  of 
Rhode  Iflnnil  (I'rovidence,  18S1),  and  in  C'atii- 
CAKT'S   Bii/ilisl  Enci)rlii/i(flia.         XOUMAX  FOX. 

WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D.,  English  divine;  b. 
at  Halkyn.  Flintshire,  Wales,  Aug.  10,  1817;  d. 
at  Broad-clialke,  near  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  Jan. 
18,  isVd.  He  was  graduated  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  1839; 
/  travelled  from  August,  1840,  till  the  autumn  of 
i,  1841,  upon  the  Continent;  B.A.,  1841;  ordained 
■  deacon,  October,  1842,  and  priest  the  next  year; 
classical  tutor  of  King's  College,  184;{:  M.A., 
1844;  wa.s  elected  vice-principal,  and  jirofessor  of 
Hebrew,  in  the  Welsh  theological  college  of  .St. 
David's,  Lam{>eter,  1849  ;  resigned  his  tutorship; 
began  his  new  duties  in  the  spring  of  18.)0;  U.l)., 
1851;  appointed  select  preacher  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  December,  18.J4;  D.D.,  18.57;  be- 
came vicar  of  Broad-chalke,  1859;  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  retired  to  his  pari.sh,  Aug.  IG, 
1862.  He  wrote  Biinsen's  Biblical  Researches  in 
the  famous  volume.  Essays  and  Reviews,  London, 
1860,  of  which  22,500  copies  were  sold  by  March, 
1803.  For  his  part  in  it  he  was  tried  by  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  condemned  (Dec. 
15,  1862)  to  suspension  for  one  year,  with  pay- 
ment of  costs.  He  ap]>ealed  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  reversed  the  judgment  (Feb.  8,  1804),  and 
he  was  not  further  mok-sted.  By  his  writings 
he  made  himself  a  place  in  literature.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  his  prize  essay  on  'I'lie 
Principles  of  Historical  Evidence  applied  to  Dis- 
criminate between  the  Authority  of  the  Christian 
Scripturi's  and  of  the  Reliijious  Books  of  the  Hindus, 
1847,  of  which  the  expansion  was  the  standard 
volume,  Christianity  and  Ilimluism,  Camliridge, 
1856,  which  Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Muir  praised 
in  the  highest  terms;  Rational  Godliness  after  the 
Mind  of  Christ  and  the  Written  Voices  if  the  Church, 
1855 ;  Brnait-chalke  Sermon-essays,  On  Xalure,  Me- 
diation, Atonement,  Absolution,  1867;  The  Hebrew 
Prophets,  translated  Afresh,  and  Illustrated  for 
English  Readers,  1808-71,  2  vols.  ;  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  It  Dramatic  Bior/raphy :  and  Other  Poems, 
1869  (issued  shortly  after  his  death)  ;  Psalms  and 
Litanies,  IJounsels  and  t.'ollects  for  Derout  Persons, 
1872,  2d  ed,  1882  (edited  by  his  widow).  .See 
his  Life  and  Letters  edited  by  his  widow,  London, 
1874, "2  vols. 

WILLIAMS,  William,  alliteratively  called  "the 
Watts  of  Wales ; "  was  b.  in  Carmarthenshire, 
1717;  and  d.  at  l'antycelyn,Jan.  11,  1791.  He  was 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Howell  Harris. 
Leaving  the  Kstablished  Church  for  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodists,  he  itinerated  for  near  fifty  years 
with  great  approval  and  success.  He  puiilished 
sundry  volunie.s  of  theology  and  hymns  in  Welsh, 
and,  in  English,  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  Darid, 
1750,  aiul  filoria  in  Exrelsis,  1772.  Tdese  two 
together,  numbering  a  hun<lred  ami  twenty-one 
hytmis,  were  reprinted  by  1).  S'dgwick,  1859. 
1  he  famous  hymn,  (iuiile  !\te,  t)  Thou  (In at  Jiho- 
vah,  is  now  kn<jwn  or  »np]M).scd  to  have  l)een 
conipleti'd  by  this  Williams  in  1773,  from  the 
begiimings  of  another  Welsh  evangelist,  I'cter 
Williams,  who  wrote  the  first  stanza  an<l  part  of 
the  second  .somewhat  earlier  K.  M.  Ulllli. 

WILLIAMSON,  Isaac  Dowd,  D.D.,  L'niversal- 
ist;  b.  at  romlret,  Vt.,  April  4,  18(»7;  d.  in  Cin- 


cinnati, Xov.  20, 1870.  He  liegan  preaching  when 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  jiastiu-  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union.  He  also  edited  .several  reli- 
gious denominational  papers,  and  published  An 
Exposition  and  Defence  of  L'niversalism,  New  York, 
1840;  Examination  if  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Pun- 
ishment, Cincinnati,  1854;  The  Philosophy  of  Uni- 
cersalism,  Cincinnati,  1866. 

WILLIBALD,  St.,  the  first  bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
Bavaria;  was  b.  in  England,  700;  a  relative  of 
Boniface,  and  was  educated  by  Abbot  Egbald  in 
the  monastery  of  Waltlieim.  In  720  he  maile  a 
pilgrimage  to  Kome.  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
aiyl  after  his  return  to  Italy  he  spent  ten  yeare 
in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  729-739.  In 
740  he  met  Boniface  in  Rome,  anil  accompanied 
him  to  Germany,  where  in  741  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  newly  founded  see  of  Eichstadt. 
He  built  the  monastery  of  Heidenheim,  over 
which  his  brother  Wuunebald  presided  till  703, 
and  then  his  sister  Walpurgis  till  778.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  given  as  781  and  as  780  or  787, 
and  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  His  life 
(  ]'ita  Willibaldi,  also  called  Hodoeporicum)  was 
!  written  by  a  nun  of  Heidenheim,  and  is  found  in 
'Caxisits:  Lect.  Ant.,  iii. ;  and  Mabillon:  Act. 
S.  B.,  iii. 
I      WILLIBROD.     .See  Wilbrord. 

WILLIRAM.     Sei-  Wili.kkam. 

WILLSON,  James  Renwick,  D.D.,  Reformed 
Prisbytt-riaii  :  b.  iii-;ir  I'iltsburgh,  I'enn.,  April  9, 
1780  ;"d.  in  Cincinnati,©.,  .Sept.  29,  1853.  He 
was  graduated  at  dellerson  College,  Penn.sylvania, 
18(10;  licen.sed  to  j)reach,  1S07;  principal  of  school 
at  Bedford,  Penn.,  1800-15.  of  one  in  Philadelphia. 
181.5-17;  pastor  of  churches  of  Newburgh  and 
Coldenham,  X.Y.,  1817-23:  pastor  of  the  latter 
church  alone,  1823-.i0;  pastor  in  Albany,  1830- 
40 ;  professor  in  the  theological  .semin.arj-  of  hisl 
denomination  at  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1840-45;  .sole! 
profes.sor  in  the  same  after  its  removal  to  Cincin-' 
nati,  O.,  1845-51  ;  resigned  in  the  latter  year 
because  of  impaired  health.  He  wa.s  a  leailer  in 
his  denomination,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
was  editor  successively  of  The  Ecumjelical  IKiV- 
Hf.«.«  (1822-20),  The  Christian  Statesman  (two  years), 
and  of  The  Albany  Quarterly.  Among  his  imbli- 
cations  may  be  mentioned  .t;i  lli.^torical  .Sketch  of 
Opinions  on  the  Atimimint,  1817.  .See  .Si'RAGUE's 
.Innals,  ix.  p.  40  sijc]. 

WILMER,  William  Holland,  D.D.,  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  in  Kent  County.  .Md..  Oct.  29,  17s2;  d. 
at  Williamsburgh.  Va.,  .Inly  24,  1827.  He  wa.s 
graduated  at  Wiushington  College.  Md.  In  1808 
wa.s  ordained;  from  1808  until  1^12  he  was  ivctor 
at  Chester  Parish,  Md.;  from  lsl2  until  1826  at 
.\lexandria,  A'a. ;  from  1819  luitil  1820  an  editor 
of  the  Wastiinijton  Thcoloi/ical  Repertory;  and  from 
182.'i  till  ls20  he  was  profe.s.sor  of  systi'mntic  the- 
ology, ecclesia-stical  history,  and  church  polity  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  Virginia,  located  at 
.Mexandria;  from  l^'JO  till  his  death  he  was  lu-esi- 
dent  of  William  and  Mary  Collegf  at  Williams- 
burgh. In  1S20,  1821,  1.823,  and  1820,  he  w.is 
presiileiit  of  the  house  of  clerical  anil  lay  depu- 
ties.    .Si-c  Si'itA(iiK.'s  .{iiiials.  V.  515  .siiii. 

WILSON,  Bird,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  (  arlisle,  P.nn..  1777;  d.  in  New  York, 
April  14,  18ij9.  He  wius  graduated  at  Penn.syl- 
vania College,   1702;   studied  law,  rate  to  eiui- 
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nence,  and  in  1802  i\as  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  lie  turned  eventually  to 
theology;  was  rector  in  Morristown,  Penn.,  1S19- 
21 ;  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  general 
seminary,  New- York  City,  1821-50;  and  professor 
emeritus  from  1850  till  his  death.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  house  of  bisliops.  1829-41.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Memoirs  of  lite  Life  of  the  Riijhl 
Rev.  William  While,  Philadelphia,  1839.  See  his 
Memorial,  by  W.  W.  Bronson,  Philadelphia, 
18G4. 

WILSON,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta; 
b.  in  Spitalfields,  London,  July  2,  1778;  d.  in 
Calcutta,  .Jan.  2,  1858.  He  w'as  educated  at 
Oxford  ;  took  holy  orders ;  was  tutor  and  vice- 
principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  1807-12;  curate 
in  London,  1812-24;  vicar  of  Islington,  1824-.32, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
metropolitan  of  India.  In  theology  he  was  an 
evangelical.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
As  bi.shop,  he  was  noted  for  fidelity  and  firmness. 
His  publications  were  numerous ;  but  they  are 
only  sermons,  lectux'es,  and  chai'ges.  Two  of  such 
volumes  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  have 
been  highly  prized :  Sennons  on  Various  Siihjects 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  London,  1818, 
6th  ed.,  1827;  and  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Chrislianitij,  1828-30,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1860.  See 
his  Life  by  Rev.  Josiah  Batkmax,  1800,  2  vols. ; 
2d  ed.,  revised  and  abridged,  1861,  1  vol.,  Boston, 
1860,  1  vol. 

WILSON,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  missionary  to 
India;  b.  Dec.  11,  1><04,  near  Lander  in  Scotland, 
where  liis  father  was  a  farmer;  d.  Dec.  1,  1875, 
in  Bombay,  India.  At  an  early  period  he  came 
under  tlie  power  of  divine  truth,  and  resolved  to 
give  his  life  to  tlie  missionary  cause.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  From 
the  first  he  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
learning,  and  all  through  his  life  he  united  the 
perseverance  of  the  scholar  to  the  laborious  dili- 
gence of  the  missionary.  He  went  out  to  India 
in  the  service  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society, 
a  body  of  Christian  friends  that  took  up  the  cause 
of  missions  before  tlie  Church  of  Scotland ;  but, 
when  that  church  became  earnest  in  the  cause, 
the  society  was  merged,  and  Dr.  Wilson  became 
a  missionary  of  his  own  church.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  mission  college  of  Bombay,  in  which 
city  he  spent  his  wln.b'  public  life.  In  1843,  along 
with  all  the  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  adhered  to  the  Free  Church.  At 
Bombay  he  occupied  a  kind  of  patriarchal  posi- 
tion. Ultimately  all  missionaries  looked  on  him 
as  a  father.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  the 
natives,  and  on  many  important  questions  of 
government  his  advice  Wii.s  eagerly  sought  by  the 
highest  of  the  Briti.sh  authorities.  He  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  Bombay  university,  and  president  of 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
His  chief  work  was  on  caste,  but  lesser  publica- 
tions from  his  pen  were  numerous.  An  impor- 
tant treatise  on  the  Lands  of  the  Bible  appeared 
in  1845.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  record  of  his  laborious  and  hon- 
ored life  will  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D..  F.R.S.,  by  (Jeouge 
Smith,  LL.D.,  London,  1878.     W.  G.  BLAIKIE. 


WILSON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  BLshop  of  Sodor  and 
Man ;  b.  at  Burton,  Cheshire,  Sunday,  Dec.  20, 
1663 ;  d.  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  March  7,  1755.  He 
was  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1685;  and  became  curate  of  Newehurch,  Kenyon, 
Eng.,  1686,  where  he  remained  until  August, 
1692,  when  he  was  appointed  cliaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  on  Nov.  27,  1697,  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Sodor  and  ;\Ian;  the  benefice  being 
in  his  gift  as  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Wilson 
was  consecrated  at  the  Savoy  Church,  London, 
Jan.  16,  1697,  and  thus  entered  upon  fifty-eight 
years  of  faithful  labor.  He  accomplished  two 
great  reforms  in  l;is  diocese,  —  the  first  (1703)  re- 
lating to  the  tenures  of  landed  property,  which  had 
been  very  uncertain;  and  the  second,  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  church  there.  He  had,  in- 
deed, remarkable  qualities  as  an  administrator, 
and  was.  from  his  position,  compelled  to  take  a 
great  share  in  secular  affairs.  He  wrote  com- 
paratively little.  In  1707  he  issued  his  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity,  connnonly  called  the 
"Manx  Catechism,"  in  Engli.sh  and  Manx;  being 
the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Manx.  In  1735 
he  showed  his  interest  in  the  missionary  aspects 
of  Gen.  Oglethorpe's  Georgia  plantation  scheme, 
by  writing  his  Essay  towards  an  Instruction  for 
the  Inilians,  explaining  the  most  Essential  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  Several  Sliort  and  Plain  Dia- 
lof/ues.  with  Directions  and  Prayers.  The  Essaif 
was  not  published  until  1740,  and  then  not  by 
the  bishop,  but  by  his  son,  who,  it  is  noteworthy, 
subjected  botli  the  nuinuscript  and  the  proofs  to 
the  perusal  and  alteration  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Watts.  But  Dr.  AVatts  made  few  changes,  since, 
in  large  measure,  distinctive  Church  of  Enylnnd 
teaching  had  been  omitted.  Tlie  success  (jf  tho 
Essay  WHS  great;  five  editions  being  called  for 
in  four  years,  and  eight  editions  Ix'ing  printed 
before  Bishop  Wilson's  death.  In  the  fifth  edition 
(1744)  the  greater  part  of  the  bishoii's  Principles 
and  Duties  of  C hristianily  (the  English  of  the  Manx 
Catechism)  was  incorporated  with  the  Essay,  and 
in  1755  the  title  was  changed  to  The  Knoivledge 
and  Practice  of  Christianity  made  easy  to  the  Mean- 
est Capacities.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
1744,  and  into  Italian  before  1757.  In  1749  he 
accepted  from  the  United  Brethren  the  office  of 
Honorary  President  of  the  Reformed  Section  of 
the  IMoravian  Church,  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
Antistes  of  the  Reformed  Tropus  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Brethren.  His  age  at  tiie  time  debarred 
him  from  active  service,  but  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  to  his  interest 
in  that  noble  people.     Keble  says  of  him, — 

"  As  far  as  man  can  judge  of  man,  few  persons 
ever  went  out  of  this  wurlil  more  thoroughly  jire- 
pared  for  the  change  than  Bishop  Wilson,  not  only 
in  heart  anil  conscience,  but  in  cnmnaratively  trifling 
arrangements.  He  had  even  provided  his  cnfiin  long 
beforehand." 

Ilis  death  occasioned  a  great  outburst  of  .sorrow. 
He  was  a  model  bishop;  and,  wherever  he  is  now 
known  by  his  writings,  he  receives  the  involun- 
tary encomium,  "  Surely  he  was  a  saintly  man." 
The  best  known  of  thc.se  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentione<l,  are,  Short  and  Plain  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Better  Understandinij  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  London,  1736,  32d  ed.,  1807,  repeatedly 
republished,  e.g..  New  York,  1868 ;   Parochialioy 
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or  Instructions  /or  the  Clergy,  Bath,  1788,  several  Faber.  Among  his  writings  are  Farrago  Miscel 
editioQS  aud  reprints ;  Maxims  of  I'iety  ami  Chris-  laneorum  (\i)'.U).  Ih  J'ato,  Dt  procidentia,  etc. 
/laniVy,  1789,  several  reprints,  e.g.,  Loudon,  1869;  WINANS,  William,  D.D.,  l>.  near  Braddock's 
Sacra  pricala,  Pricale  Meditations,  Derations,  and  i  Grave,  Pa.,  Nov.  3, 1788,  and  d.  in  Amite  Co.,  Miss., 
Prayers,  London,  1800,  new  ed.,  1873.  A  tran.s- 1  Aug.31, 1857;  was  a  leading  minister  in  the  Meth- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Manx  was  begun  at  his  j  odist-Episcopal  Church  South.  Ilejoined  the  West- 
request;  but  he  only  lived  to  see  the  translation  ern  Conference  in  Pennsylvania  in  180S,  and  two 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  printing  of  Matthew  '  years  latermoved  to  Mississippi.  Here  he  soon  took 
(London,  1748).  The  Manx  Bible  wa.s  published  high  rank  in  his  conference,  and  ro.se  to  great 
at  Whitehaven,  1772-75,  3  vols.  8vo.  His  )r((;-^.<  eminence  in  tlie  connection.  He  was  one  of  the 
were  first  published  in  a  collected  edition,  with  |  strongest  advocates  in  the  South  for  (he  Ameri- 
his  Life,  by  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell,  Bath,  17S1,  quarto,  '  can  Colonization  Society.  He  took  a  prominent 
several  times  reprinted  in  different  sizes  and  '  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist-Eiiisco- 
numbers  of  volumes;  but  the  best  edition  is  by  !  pal  Church  South  in  1844-40.  Intelliclii.-illy  he 
Kev.  John  Keble,  as  part  of  the  Library  of  Anglo-  \  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  the  Southern  Meth- 
Catholic  Theology,  Oxford,  1847-52,7  vols,  in  8  j  odist  Church  has  ever  produced.  A  close  student, 
parts,  of  which  vol.  i.  in  2  parts  is  the  Life,  —  an  ,  a  clear  thinker  and  reasoner,  a  vigorous  writer, 
elaborate,  not  to  say  prolix,  account  of  Bishop  a  powerful  preacher,  a  debater  of  decided  ability 
Wilson  and  his  surroundings.  Keble's  Life  of  ,  and  reputation,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
Wilson  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  1803,  2  vols,  the  leading  minds  and  representative  men  of  the 
For  a  literary  judgment  upon  Wilson,  see  Mat-  Southern  Church  in  his  day.  In  addition  to  many 
THEW  Arnold's  Culture  and  Anarchy,  London,  public  addresses,  he  published  a  volume  of  Dis- 
1669,  Preface.  courses  (8vo,   Nashville,  1855)  of  a   theological 

WIMPHELINC,  Jakob,  b.  at  Schlettstadt,  in  nature,  which  are  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
Alsace,  July  20,  14.')0;  d.  there  Nov.  17,  1528.  analysis  and  vigor  of  style,  and  evince,  in  a  mas- 
The  school  in  which  he  was  educated  was  con-  terly  treatment  of  the  individual  tlienies,  a  depth 
trolled  by  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life,  —  a  j  and  compass  of  thought  rarel^',  if  ever,  surjiassed 
circumstance  which  seems  to  Iiave  exerci.sed  a  i  in  sermoiiic  literature  W.  F.  tillett. 

decisive  influence  on  his  whole  life.  lie  studied  WINCHESTER,  the  seat  of  an  English  bishop- 
at  Freiburg  (1464-71)  and  at  Heidelberg,  where  ric  since  062;  is  the  capital  of  Hampshire,  and  is 
he  took  his  degree,  and  began  to  lecture.  In  1483  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchen.  It  was 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  apjiointed  preacher  called  by  the  ancient  Britons  Cii<r  Guoil  {"'The 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Spires;  but  in  1498  he  was  White  City");  by  the  Romans,  Venta  Bulyarum , 
called  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  in  the  facultas'  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ]\'ilanceasler.  The  Ro- 
artium.     That  position,  however,  he  gave  up  in    mans  are  supposed  to  have  built  its  walls.    It  has 


1500,  and  joined  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  at  Strass- 
burg,  where  for  some  time  he  was  occupied  with 
the  editing  of  (ierson's  works.  In  1515  he  finally 
retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  his  sister's  hou.se.  He  was  one  of 
those  well-meaning  but  weak  humanists,  who 
were  always  clamoring  for  reform,  but  who  were, 


witnessed  a  number  of  important  events  in  former 
times;  such  as  the  coronation  of  Egbert  as  Bret- 
walda,  827 ;  its  ca]>ture  by  the  Danes,  MiO ;  the 
great  assembly  held  by  Cnut,  between  1016  and 
1020 ;  the  reconciliation  of  King  John  with 
Archbishop  Langton  and  the  prelates.  1213;  the 
marriage  of  (^ueen  Mary  with  Philip  IL,  1554. 


nevertheless,  frightened  almost  to  death  by  the  It  was  the  capital  of  England  from  it.s  capture  by 
Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  fiist  to  attack  the  Danes  till  after  Henry  II.  Its  cathedral  was 
the  monks,  by  his  De  inlegrilate  (\'M)i)  ;  and  in  first  built  by  Cenwakh,  043-018,  but  has  been 
spite  of  the  intervention  of  the  Po|ie,  who  com-  rebuilt  and  enlarged  several  times.  The  jire.sent 
manded  silence,  the  controversy  had  not  died  out  structure  is  545  feet  long,  with  tian.septs  180 
ill  l.'J23.  At  Luther's  first  appearance  he  saw  I  wide,  and  a  tower  139  feet  high,  but  only  2(i  feet 
in  him  the  realization  of  his  own  iileas ;  but  after- 1  above  the  roof.  The  stipend  of  the  oishop  it 
wards  he  became  disgusteil  and  in<lignaiit,  when,  iO,.'J(IO.  Sie  Bknu.v.m  ;  U'inchesler,  Loud.,  1884. 
of  the  various  mciiibiTs  of  the  pi'aci  able  literary  WINCHESTER,  Elhanan,  I'liiversalist ;  b.  in 
society  he  had  founded  in  .Schlettstadt,  ButzeV  Brookline,  Mass..  Sryi.  3(1,  1751;  d.  in  Hartford, 
l>egan  to  preach  juslitication  by  faith,  Capito  t'onn.,  April  18,  1797.  In  1769  he  joined  a  Sepa- 
rejectod  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  A  coin-  [  rate  Church  in  his  native  town,  and  became  a 
plete  list  of  his  works  (eighty-.seven),  and  mate-  I  jireaclier  ;  but  the  next  year  he  went  over  to  the 
rials  for  his  biography,  are  found  in  Rikogkh:  ()i>en-Communion  Baptists  in  Canterbury,  Conn.; 
Anicenilates  lilirariie  Fritiuryenses,  Ulm,  1775;  ]  Liter,  iK'came  a  close-coininunionist,  and  in  eon.se- 
[.Sciiw.vuz:  Jakoh  Il'/m/)/ie//;i(/,  Gotha,  18751  See  |  (juence  wa.s  excommunicated;  but  from  1771  to 
also  Cii  .Schmidt:  llisloire  littcniire  (/'.l/.«;re,  1780  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Pari.s,  1«79,  i.  Cll.  SCHMIDT.        In  n.'id  he  was  settled  in  Philad<'li>iiia,  and  theif 

WIMPINA,  Conrad,  also  called  Cocus  from  avowed  his  Ix-lief  in  Restoiationism,  and,  followed 
Koch,  his  family  name;  b.  at  Hiichen  or  Buch-  by  most  of  his  congregation,  established  a  I'ni- 
hcini,  in  Odciiwiild,  M."i9  or  1160;  d.  in  the  mon-  versalist  Church.  From  1787  to  1794  he  jireaihed 
astery  of  .Vmorbach,  .M.iy  17,  or  June  16,  1531.  '  Restoraticinism  in  England.  His  publications 
He  .studied  theology  at  l.<'ipzig,  ami  wils  ap|viint-  nunilxT  upwards  of  forty  volumes.  .See  list  (lin- 
ed profe.s.sor  there  ui  1491,  and  in  1.5(10  rector  of  perfeit)  in  .Mlilmiie.  flis  /.i/r  has  been  written 
the  newly  fouinled  university  of  Krancfort-on-the-  iiv  Wiiiiam  \'ii>i.i  n  ( l.imdon,  1797)  and  by  E. 
Oder.    Wh"-n  the  Reformation  began,  hees|Kiused    .\1.  Si. .M    (ll..-.|..ii.  1  >3i;). 

the  cause  of  Romanism,  defended  Tetzel  in  1517,  WINCKLER,  Johann,  1p.  at  Gdlrern  in  .Saxony, 
aud  afterwards  a|>i>eared  at  the  side  of  Eck  and  '  July  13, 1042 ;  d.  nt  Hamburg,  April  5. 170.'>      li<- 
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studied  at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  was  apjiointed 
pastor  of  Hamburg  in  1071,  superintendent  of 
Braubach  in  1672,  court^pieaclier  in  Darmstadt 
in  1076,  pastor  of  ilanuheim  in  1G7S,  superin- 
tendent of  Wertheim  in  1679,  and  jiastor  of  St. 
Michael  in  Hamburg  in  1684.  In  1G6S  lie  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Spener,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  one  of  his 
most  active  co-workers.  See  liis  Bedenken  Uher 
Kriegsmann's  Stjmphonesis  (1079),  Aniworl  auf 
Dil/eld's,  etc.  (1681),  Sendsclireiben  an  Dr.  Hanneke- 
nium  (1090),  etc.  But  this  relation  involved 
him  in  violent  controversies  with  liis  colleague  in 
Hamburg,  Mayer,  first,  concerning  the  theatre, 
(1687-88),  then  concerning  the  oath  of  ortlio- 
doxv.  etc.  See  J.  Geffcken  :  Jnhann  Winckler, 
Haiiiburu'.  18G1.  J.  GEFFCKEN. 

WINDESHEIM,  or  WINDESEN,  a  convent  of 
regular  canons,  founded  in  1380  by  the  Brethren 
of  Common  Life,  and  situated  in  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht.  It  was  a  very  prosperous  institution. 
In  1402  it  had  founded,  or  entered  into  connection 
■with,  six  other  convents ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  eighty.  In  1435  it  was 
by  the  Council  of  Basel  charged  with  the  reform- 
ing of  all  the  convents  of  regular  canons  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  after  the  visit  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
in  1451,  its  reformatory  activity  was  extended 
also  to  other  orders.  It  was  closed  towards  the 
ond  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Busch  ;  C/iron- 
icon  Windesemense  (Antwerp,  1621),  and  De  lief- 
onnalione  Monasteriorum  quorundam  Saxonice,  in 
Leibnitz  :  Scriplores  Brunscicenses. 

WINE-MAKING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  vine  was  brought  fioiii  Armenia  to  Palestine 
before  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  it  found  there, 
more  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
ti-y,  a  soil  and  a  climate  most  congenial  to  it.  It 
was  from  the  Judjean  Valley  of  Eshcol  that  the 
spies  sent  out  by  Joshua  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  About  Beersheba,  and  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  regions  now  utterly  desert,  miles 
of  artificially  formed  stone-heaps,  on  which  in 
ancient  times  the  vines  were  trained,  still  re- 
main. Numerous  pa.ssages  in  the  Old  Testament 
show  how  common  a  drink  wine  was  among  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  six.  32,  xxvii.  25,  xlix. 
12;  Job  i.  18;  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31;  Isa.  v.  11). 

Tlie  grape-vine  was  trained  upon  the  side  of 
the  house  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3),  or  upon  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  more  especially  upon  the  fig-tree,  — 
whence  the  proverbial  expression,  "  to  repose 
under  one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree  "  (Mic.  iv.  4 ; 
Zech.  iii.  10),  —  or  upon  trellis-work  of  various 
forms.  In  the  vineyards,  however,  the  vines  were 
generally  made  to  creep  along  artificial  ridges  of 
stones,  which  afforded  a  dry  and  warm  exposure 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit :  or  they  were  annu- 
ally trimmed  down  to  a  permanent  stock,  and 
fastened  to  a  stake.  The  vineyards  were  enclosed 
with  hedges  or  walls  to  defend  them  from  the 
ravages  of  beasts,  to  which  they  were  often  ex- 
posed. A  tower  was  also  built' as  station  for  a 
watchman  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8-13;  Prov. 
xxiv.  31;  Cant.  ii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  33). 

The  Hebrews  devoted  as  much  care  to  their 
vineyard  as  to  their  cornfields.  The  regular  vint- 
age began  in  September,  and  lasted  for  two  months 
(Lev.  xxvi.  5 ;  Amos  ix.  13).  Ripe  clusters, 
however,  could  be  found  as   early  as  June  and  i 


July,  —  a  difference,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  three- 
fold growth  of  the  vine,  which  puts  forth  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  in  March,  in  April,  and  in  May. 
The  gathered  grapes  were  thrown  into  tlie  press, 
consisting  of  a  shallow  vat  excavated  in  the  rock,  * 
and,  through  holes  at  the  bottom,  communicating 
with  a  lower  vat,  also  excavated  in  the  rock 
(Joel  iii.  13).  The  giapes  were  then  crushed  by 
treading;  and  the  treaders  sung  and  sliouted 
(Isa.  xvi.  10)  while  the  red  blood  of  tlie  gi-apes 
flowed  around  them,  and  stained  their  skin  and 
garments  (Isa.  lxiii.1-3;  Jer.  xxv.  3(),  xlviii.  33; 
Lam.  i.  15;  Rev.  xix.  13-15).  From  the  upper 
vat  the  juice  of  the  crushed  grapes  trickled  down 
into  the  lower  vat. 

Various  kinds  of  wine  were  produced  in  Pales- 
tine, and  some  of  them  were  remarkable  both 
for  their  power  and  for  tlieir  flavor;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  wine  of  Lebanon,  and  that  of  Ilelbon, 
near  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18;  Hos.  xiv.  7). 
The  manner  of  preserving  wine  was  the  same 
among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Greeks ;  name- 
ly, in  large  earthen  vessels  or  jars,  which  were 
buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the  ground.  A^'hen 
wine  was  to  be  transported,  the  Persians  some- 
times decanted  it  into  flasks  or  bottles  ;  but  skins 
were  used  in  ancient  times,  just  as  they  are  now. 
But  when  skins  were  used  to  hold  new  wine, 
must,  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  skin  was  also 
new,  lest  it  should  be  burst  asunder  by  the  fer- 
mentation (Matt.  ix.  17). 

WINE,  Bible.  There  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment distinct  terms  for  grape-juice  in  all  states 
into  which  it  can  pass.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
juice  of  the  grape  was  expressed  by  treading  with 
the  feet.  Hence  the  word  'n.'./.s  which  means  liter- 
ally trodden  (see  the  root,  Mai.  iii.  21,  Ileb.),  is 
used  to  denote  must,  or  the  newly  expressed  juice 
of  the  giape.  A  more  common  term  for  nnist  is 
lirosh.  For  grape-juice  when  it  lias  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation,  the  proper  word  is  yayin. 
The  acetous  fermentation  converts  it  into  chomelz, 
or  vinegar.  So  in  Latin,  rinum  ("  wine  ")  stands 
intermediate  between  muslmn  ("mu.st")  and  ace- 
tuiit  ("  vinegar  ").  In  Greek  we  have  the  same 
gradation,  i/leukos  ("must"),  oinos  ("wine;"  cf. 
the  definition  in  Passow,  or  in  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Dictionary),  and  oxos  ("vinegar").  The  refer- 
ences to  wine-making  in  the  Bible  let  us  see  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  grape  from  exposure  to  the  air:  and  it  would, 
of  course,  ferment.  But  long  before  it  was  ma- 
tured, so  as  to  be  proper  yayin,  it  could  intoxi- 
cate :  hence  we  find  an  inebriating  power  ascribcil 
to  'asis  (Isa.  xlix.  26)  and  to  tirosli  (Hos.  iv.  11) 
and  to  gleukos  (Acts  ii.  13).  Daglian  ("corn") 
is  regularly  joined  with  lirosh  ("  must"),  e.g..  Gen. 
xxvii.  28 ;  while  lecliem  ("  bread  ")  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  yayin  (e.g..  Gen.  xiv.  18),  and 
not  with  tirosli.  But  corn  is  not  eaten  in  its  crude 
state :  it  must  be  prepared  in  order  to  be  fit  for 
food.  So  tirosh  needs  to  mature  into  yayin  to  be 
a  proper  drink.  In  all  wine-producing  countries 
this  is  acknowledged.  Our  Lord  (Luke  v.  39)  at- 
tests the  universal  preference  for  old  wine  to  ne.v 
(cf.  Columella,  iii.  4  ;  Kcclus.  ix.  10;  Pirke  Ahoth, 
iv.  21).  But  intemiierate  .lews  of  old  woulil  iK>t 
wait  fill  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  fully  matured. 
They  could  get  diunk  on  it  a  few  days  after  it 
had  been  expressed.     So  Dr.  J.  H.  Shedd  relatei 
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-of  the  Jrunkeu  Armenians  and  Ne.storiaiis  of  the  j  condemnation  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge; 
present  day :  "  The  drinking  is  usually  done  up  or  the  words,  "  the  tongue  is  a  fire,"  etc.  (Ja.s.  iii. 
between  the  vintage  and  spring.  The  wine  is  G).  a^  suggesting  a  distimtion  of  tongues  as  to 
exhausted  at  Kaster.  Till  then  drunkenness  is  sulistance  or  .structure,  .\ncient  Jewish  and  Gen- 
too  coniiiion  to  excite  remark  "  (Mis.sioii.s  uud  Sci-  ]  tile  authors  attribute  good  and  bad  effects  to  wine 
■ence,  p.  4-53).  If  tirosli  were,  as  a  few  modern  according  to  its  pro|X'r  use  or  abuse  (cf.  Ecclus. 
writers  contend,  "the  fruit  of  the  vineyard,"  it  xxxi.  L'o-;3(l:  I'liny, //. -V.,  xiv.  7:  and  I'ricfeus  on 
would  not  be  "fouml  in  the  duster"  (Isa.  Ixv.  S),  1  Tim.  v.  2'i).  Xo  Christian  or  heathen  moralist 
but  would  be  the  cluster.  That  it  is  a  fluid  is  has  ever,  in  condeiiuiing  wine,  and  advocating 
•clear  from  Joel  ii. 'Ji.  7'i;o,>//^s  described  as  trod-  temperance,  alluded  to  a  wine  the  u.se  of  which 
den  (Mic.  vi.  15);  but  Vi.W.s  which  all  allow  to  be  •  was  free  from  iH>ril.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  two 
must,  is  literally  that  which  is  trodden.  There  kinds  of  wine  —  the  one  fermented  and  intoxicr.t- 
is,  then,  no  reason  for  altering  the  meaning  with  '  ing  and  unlawful,  and  the  other  unferraeiited, 
which  (iriish  has  come  down  to  us.  Yai/in,  when  !  unintoxioating,  and  lawful  —  isa  modern  hy|x)fhe- 
it  first  occurs  (Gen.  ix.  21),  appears  as  the  fer- :  sis,  devi.sed  during  the  present  centurj-,  and  has 
niented  juice  of  the  grape;  and  in  no  place  in  the  no  foundation  in  the  Bible,  or  in  Hebrew  orclassi- 
Old  Testament  are  we  required  to  give  it  another  I  cal  antiquity.  Kxaniples  of  unfermented  wines 
meaning.  Like  oil  (shemen),  it  is  said  to  be  17(1^-  are,  indeed,  adduced  from  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
<rerf  (Jer.  xl.  10),  by  a  prolepsis;  just  as  bread  is  1  thors;  but  they  do  not  bear  exaniination.  Tho.se 
repre.sented  as  "broni;lit  forth  out  of  the  earth  "  who  take  the  pains  to  study  the  authorities  ap- 
(see  Hebrew  text,  I's.  oiv.  14).  So  iron  is  "  taken  1  pealed  to  must  be  amazeil  at  the  purjKise  for 
out  of  the  earth"  (Job  xxviii.  2).  Examples  which  they  are  brought  forward.  That  nmst 
of  this  figure  are  frequent.  Corresponding  to  the  passes  into  wine  by  fermentation,  see  Varro,  De 
association  ot  yai/in  with  bread,  and  of  lirosh  with  AV  Ruslica,  i.  O'l;  Columella,  De  lie  ]{u.ilica,  xii. 
corn,  is  the  fact,  that,  where //ni/m  and /iVosA  are  in  25;  Pliny, /A  iS'.,  xiv.  11.  These  writers  men- 
juxtaposition,  tirosh  is  the  natural  product,  t/ayin  1  tion  only  one  way  of  trying  to  hinder  must  from 
the  liijuor  proper  for  drinking.  Thus,  in  Gen.  becoming  wine;  viz.,  by  keeping  the  casks  cou- 
xxvii.  25,  Isaac  drinks  yayin,  but  prays  (ver.  28)  ;  taining  it  in  cold  water.  But  no  instance  of  this 
that  God  may  give  Jacob  tirDsh  along  with  corn,  preserved  must  being  drunk  as  a  beverage  alone, 
■Compare  Isa.  xxiv.  7,  9,  and  Mic.  vi.  15,  where  j  or  simjily  mixed  with  water,  has  been  pointed 
not  tirosh,  but  yai/in,  appears  as  proper  to  be  out.  To  complete  the  evidence  against  the  unfer- 
actually  drunk.  Indeed,  Pliny  (Hisl.  A'nl.  xxiii.  mented  wine  theory,  no  trace  of  such  a  wine  can 
18)  roundly  declares  that  every  kind  of  must  is  now  he  discovered  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible, 
hurtful  to  the  stomach ;  and  in  this  judgment  Mi-ssionaries  of  the  higliest  character  and  attaiu- 
Hebrew  and  Greek  authors  agree.  Thus  the  ments,  and  long  resident  in  Syria,  such  as  Drs. 
nature  of  the  drink  pre.scribed  to  Timothy,  who  AV.  M.  Thomson,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  H.  II.  Jes- 
had  an  ailment  in  the  stomach  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  is  sup,  and  \V.  Wright,  have  united  with  some  of 
determined.  .\s  to  the  ordinary  wine  of  Kphesus,  the  most  intelligent  natives  of  Syria  in  testify- 
where  Timothy  w.is  living,  consult  Lph.  v.  18.  ing  that  they  have  never  .seen  or  heard  of  an 
Scripture  never  hints  at  a  distinction  between  '  inifermented  wine  in  Syria  or  the  Holy  Land, 
intoxicating  aiul  unintoxicating  wines.  That  the  ]  nor  have  found,  among  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mo- 
good  wine  which  Timothy  was  directed  to  use  liaminedans,  any  tradition  of  such  a  wine  ever 
was  a  source  of  danger  is  evident  from  only  "  a  i  having  exi.sled  in  the  country.  We  need  not  here 
little  "  of  it  being  prescribed.  A  deacon  (1  Tim.  [  inquire  how  certain  travellers  were  led  to  make 
iii.  8)  is  required  to  be  "  not  given  to  much  wine,"  1  mistakes  and  misstatements  on  this  subject.  It 
—  an  unintelligible  proviso  against  excess,  on  the  is  enough  to  refer  to  what  is  written  in  Dr.  T. 
theory  that  the  wine  appioved  by  God  was  no  ;  Laurie's  work  on  Missiuns  and  Science,  pp.  43(J- 
more  liable  to  abu.se  than  fresh  grape-juice.  The  441.  No  one  who  tluly  weighs  the  evidence  there 
same  wine  is  interdicted  to  some,  and  allowed  to  presented  can  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  unfer- 
otliers  (Prov.  xxxi.  4-7).  So  strict  an  observer  nieuted  wine  is  known  in  the  country  in  which 
of  the  law  of  Moses  a.s  Nehemiah  had  "  all  sorts  "  our  ."saviour  lived  in  the  days  of  his  fle-sh.  Dilis, 
of  wine  on  his  table  with  a  good  conscience  (N'eh.  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  six'cimen  of 
V.  LS).  He  certainly  held  that  every  kind  of  wine  '  an  unfermented  wine,  is  simply  honey  of  grapes, 
known  in  Palestine  could  be  lawfiillv  <lrnnk.  ]  the  Hebrew  (/i7«i.<//.  It  is  not  drunk  ililuted  with 
Some  take  the  warning,  "  Look  not  tfiou  upon  j  waU-r,  but  is  useil  as  mola-sses  or  jelly, 
the  wine,"  etc.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  iis  indicating  that  The  expression  "the  fruit  of  the  vine"  is  em- 
there  was  a  particular  kind  of  hurtful  wiiu;  that  ployed  by  our  ."saviour  in  the  synoptical  Gosivls 
was  absolutely  prohibiUMl.  But  the  www  there  to  denote  the  element  c.'/iitaiued  in  the  cup  of  the 
R|X)ken  of  has  the  rpialities  of  the  bestwiMi-  a.s- [  Holy  SupjRT.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  literally  the 
cribed  to  it.  It  is  a  7/on//ii</ look  that  is  forbid-  gra|>e.  lint  the  .lews  from  time  immemorial  iiave 
den.  .Similarly,  in  Cant.  i.  C,  the  bride  speak.s,  t  u.serl  this  phra.se  to  designate  the  wine  )>artaken 
"Look  not  ujion  me,  because  I  am  black,"  etc.,  of  on  .sacred  occa.sions,  as  at  the  Pa.ssover  and  on 
deprecating  a  look  of  cont"-m]it  on  account  of  her  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Mislina  (De 
complexion.  Yet  the  .same  bride  can  (chap.  vi.  I!eneil.cn/).6,i>ar.i  i.)  expressly  states,  that,  in  pro- 
10)  be  regarded  with  admiration.  "Wine  is  a  nouncing  blessings,  "  the  fruit  of  tlie  vine  "  is  the 
mocker"  (Prov.  xx.  1).  This  ileclanition  sets  cons<'crated  expression  (or  yayin.  por  further 
forth  the  danger  connected  with  the  ust;  of  wine  |>roof  of  tliis  usage  the  .lewish  Prayer-Book  may 
in  general,  but  does  not  specifically  condemn  any  IH-  consulted.  How  miturally  the  phra.se  "the 
variety  of  it.  No  one  interprets  the  statement,  fruit  of  the  vino  "  is  put  for  wine  is  .seen  from 
"knowledge  puffeth  up"  (1  Cor.  viii.  1),  as  the  i  Herodotus   (book   i.   212),    whuru   Tomyris,   tho 
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Queen  of  the  Ma.s.saget?e,  is  made  to  employ  tlie 
three  expressions,  amyie/oH  ivir/ws  ("  the  fruit  of 
the  vine"),  pharmakon  ("a  ilrug"),  and  oinon 
("  wine  "),  to  denote  the  wine  by  which  a  part  of 
her  array  was  so  intoxicated  as  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  Cyrus.  Wine  is  not  whiskey,  but  com- 
pare the  phrase  "old  rye"  for  the  latter.  The 
Christian  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
have  understood  "the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  to  mean 
wine  in  the  proper  sense.  Our  Lord,  in  instituting 
the  Supper  after  the  Passover,  availed  himself  of 
the  expression  invariably  employed  by  his  coun- 
trymen in  speaking  of  the  wine  of  the  Passover. 
On  other  occasions,  when  employing  the  language 
of  common  life,  he  calls  wine  by  its  ordinary 
name.  We  have  .seen,  that,  according  to  Old 
Testament  usage,  the  product  of  the  vine  which 
accompanies  bread  is  not  tiro.ih,  but  proper  wine. 
The  New-Testament  corroboration  of  this  usage 
is  found  in  Luke  vii.  .33.  Hence,  when  we  have 
bread  in  the  Communion,  wine  is  its  fitting  scrip- 
tural accompaniment.  What  we  read  in  1  Cor. 
si.  21,  27,  testifies  unmistakably  to  the  nature  of 
the  wine  of  the  Supper.  Those  in  the  Corinthian 
church  who  were  "  drunken  "  at  the  Communion 
partook  of  "  the  cup  of  the  I^ord,"  though  "  un- 
worthily." It  is  right  to  state,  that,  during  the 
Passover,  Jews  will  not  taste  or  touch  fermented 
drinks  into  which  gi-am  has  entered  (cf.  Mishna, 
Pcsachoth,  part  ii.).  But  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  prepared  by  Jews,  and  kept  carefully 
free  from  leaven,  is  the  proper  Paschal  wine. 
The  truth  on  this  subject  can  be  learned  from  any 
intelligent  Jew.  The  wine  of  the  .Supper  is  not 
different  from  the  wine  made  by  our  Lord  at 
Cana.  The  character  of  the  latter  is  clear  from 
tlie  remark  of  the  governor  of  the  feast  I'ecorded 
in  John  ii.  10.  It  i,s  cla.s.sed  by  him  with  the 
good  wine,  which  was  always  served  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  feast,  and  which  could  so  affect  those 
who  partook  of  it  too  freely  as  to  blunt  their  taste, 
and  render  them  incapable  of  distinguishing  nicely 
between  good  wine  and  bad.  It  was  to  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  judgment  is  reported,  that  Christ 
instructed  the  .servants  to  l>ear  the  wine. 

Shekhar  (Greek,  sikera,  Luke  i.  15)  is  rightly 
tran.slated  "strong  drink"  in  the  English  Version. 
The  attempt  to  connect  shekliar  with  Sanskrit 
sarkard,  sacchnnon  ("sugar"),  is  inadmissible,  as 
sugar  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Numerous  as  are  the  words  of  censure  and  warn- 
ing uttered  in  connection  with  sliekliar,  the  \ise  of 
it  is  expressly  sanctioned  (I)eut.  xiv.  26;  Prov. 
xxxi.  0).  It  could  be  poured  out  to  the  Lord  as 
a  drink-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  7).  .\s  i/(ii/in  was 
the  natural,  shckliar  was  the  artificial  wine.  It 
was  prepared  from  grain,  apples,  honey,  or  dates 
(Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Nepolianum),  and  included 
zulho.i,  or  beer. 

Cliemer  is  in  Hebrew  a  poetic  term  for  wine, 
and  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  both  "to 
ferment "  and  to  "  be  red."  Whichever  meaning 
is  a.scribed  to  its  root,  the  import  of  rhemer  is  the 
same,  as  the  red  color  of  natural  wine  supposes 
fermentation.  Clicmer  in  its  Clialdee  form  de- 
notes the  wine  drunk  by  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  1)  ; 
yet  it  appears  as  a  blessing  (Isa.  xxvii.  2;  Dent, 
xxxii.  14).  In  the  latter  place  it  explains  the 
expression,  "the  blood  of  the  grape." 

Shtmarim  (Isa.   x:|v.   6)  is  translated   in   the 


English  Version  "wines  on  the  lees."  It  denotes 
strictly  the  lees  of  wine,  and  "  is  put  for  wine 
kept  long  on  the  lees,  and  therefore  old,  and  of 
superior  quality"  (Alexander).  It  forms,  along 
with  "fat  things,"  the  provision  of  a  feast  (Heb., 
mixhieh,  literally  "a  drinking").  A  fea.st  without 
wine  could  not  be  called  a  miahleJi.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  make  shemarim  designate  preserves 
or  jellies. 

Snhe,  in  Isa.  i.  22,  denotes  the  wine  of  Jerusalem 
in  its  best  days,  but  in  Xah.  1.  10  the  Ninevites 
appear  drunken  with  their  nohe. 

Mesekh  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9,  Hebrew  text),  mimsakh 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30),  and  me:fi/  (Cant.  vii.  3,  Hebrew 
text),  all  denote  literally  a  mixture,  then  wine 
mixed  with  spices  to  increase  its  stiength,  and 
render  it  more  agreeable.  Some  scholars  dispute 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  spiced 
wines;  but  .see  Cant.  viii.  2,  and  the  note  on 
Isa.  V.  21,  in  Lange's  Commentary. 

Mi.iliralh  anabini  (Xum.  vi.  3),  rendered  in  the 
English  Version  "liquor of  grapes,"  is  defined  by 
Gesenius  "  drink  made  of  steeped  grapes." 

AsltUhah,  translated  "  flagon  "  in  the  English 
Version,  is  now  commonly  regarded  by  scholars  as 
a  cake  of  dried  grapes  jiressed  together. 

Lit.  —  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  viii.  pp.  4.5-88;  Smith  ; 
Dirtionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Aniiijuilies,  art. 
"  Vinum;"  the  arts,  in  Winer,  IIkk/.og,  Smith, 
and  especially  Kitto's  liihlical  Cyclopoidia,  edited 
by  Alexander.  That  unfermeuted  grape-juice  is 
the  approved  wine  of  Scrijiture  is  maintained  in 
BaccJtus  by  It.  B.  Giuxdrod,  and  in  Anii-Barchu.i 
by  Rev.  B.  P.\hso.\s;  in  the  Ttinperance  Bible 
t'ommenlary,  by  Lkes  and  Burns  ;  Dr.  S.^mson'a 
Dh'ine  Laic  as  lo  H'ines,  and  a  multitude  of  pam- 
phlets and  essays.  Dr.  Joii.v  JIaclkax  criticised 
Jkicchus  and  Anii-liacchus  in  the  April  and  Octo- 
ber issues  of  the  Princeton  Review  for  1841.  Tlie 
Rev.  A.  M.  WiLso.v  wrote  Tlic  Wines  of  the  Bible 
(London,  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.),  principally 
against  Dr.  Lees.  The  subject  is  di.scussed  by 
Dr.  T.  Laurik,  in  Bib.  Sac.  for  January,  If-CO; 
by  Dr.  Atwatkr,  in  Princeton  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1871;  by  Professor  Bumstead,  in  Dib.  Sac. 
for  January,  1881,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  fore- 
going article,  in  the  Presb.  Review  for  Januarv, 
1881,  and  -bniuarv.  1882.  DUXUiP  MOORE. " 

WINEBRENNERIANS,  the  popular  designation 
of  a  Baptist  denomination  officially  called  "  The 
Church  of  God."  The  founder,  tiie  Rev.  John 
Winebrenner,  was  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  ;  b.  March  25,  1797,  in  Erederick 
County,  j\Id.  ;  d.  Sept.  12,  1800,  in  Harrisburg, 
Penn.  He  was  settled  in  1820,  in  Harrisburg,  over 
four  congregations  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  —  one  in  town,  and  three  in  the  countrj'. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  a  revival  began  in  his 
churches,  on  account  of  which,  as  he  wrote,  he 
encountered  much  opposition  from  members  and 
ministers  of  the  .synod.  "  This  state  of  things," 
according  to  his  own  account,  "  lasted  for  the 
space  of  about  five  years,  and  then  resulted  in  a 
separation  from  the  German  Reformed  Church." 
This  separation,  which  must  have  been  in  1825, 
did  not  interrupt  the  revival.  On  the  contrary, 
it  spread,  and  there  were  "multitudes  happily 
converted  to  God."  These  converts  were  organ- 
ized into  churches;  and,  as  Mr.  Winebrenner's 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  a  scriptural  ecclesiasti- 
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«al  organization  had  meantime  cliaiiged,  these 
churches  were  formed  as  "spiritual,  free,  and  in- 
di'jHjndent  churches."  Ministers  were  raised  up 
from  among  the  converts;  but  until  1830  they 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Winebrenner,  without  anj' 
definite  practical  system.  The  first  congrega- 
tion called  "Tlie  Church  of  God"  was  organized 
in  ls29;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ministers 
met  together,  and  agreed  ui>on  tlie  principles  upon 
which  the  new  denomination  should  be  ba-sed. 
Winebreimer  was  elected  speaker  (president)  of 
the  conference,  and  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  gave  an  outline  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
New-Testament  churches.  Such  churches  should 
be  formed,  (1)  of  "  believers  only  ;  "  (2)  "  without 
sectarian  or  nunian  name;"  (3)  "with  no  creed 
and  discipline  but  the  Bible ;  '  (4)  subject  to  no 
foreign  jurisdiction ;  (5)  "  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  otiicers,  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  individual  church." 
Thus  originated  the  Annual  KUlership,  or  Con- 
ference. There  are  now,  chiefly  in  Penn.sylvania 
and  the  West,  fifteen  annual  elderships,  besides 
a  General  Eldership  (triennial),  which  adopts 
general  legislation  for  the  church,  and  controls 
its  denominational  activities  and  benevolences. 
The  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  are  called  elders,  and  occupy  stations, 
or  itinerate  in  given  districts  under  the  control 
of  their  respective  elderships,  or  travel  as  mis- 
sionaries at  large.  The  number  of  members  is 
estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  The  church 
was  organized  by  Germans,  and  the  German  ele- 
ment enters  largely  into  the  membership.  One 
eldership  is  wholly  (Jerman.  The  church  holds 
in  biblical  language  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity,  but  emjiliasizes  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supp'r,  and 
feet-washing.  These  are  "  positive  ordinances 
of  periiftual  standing  in  the  church."  Without 
faith  and  immersion,  baptism  is  not  valid.  Feet- 
washing  is  "obligatory  upon  all  Christians." 
The  Lord's  Supper  should  be  "  administered  to 
Chri.stians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  always 
in  the  evening."  The  Church  of  God  claims,  that, 
as  distinguished  from  other  Protestant  churches, 
it  has  a  "special,  precious,  and  glorious  plea:  it 
is  the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  in 
letter  and  spirit,  in  faith  and  practice."  At  llar- 
risburg,  the  church  has  a  publishing-hou.se.  The 
Church  Ailvocate  is  the  weekly  organ  of  the  body, 
which  has  no  colleges.  Its  relations  with  the 
Free  Baptists  have  been  very  cordial,  and  its 
students  have  patronized  Free-Hajitist  institu- 
tions. It  has  an  academy  at  Hiusheyville,  I'enn., 
and  a  college-building  is  in  process  of  erection  in 
Findlay,  O. 

There  are  few  denominational  jiublications. 
Klder  Wini-brenner  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  denomi- 
nation for  Rupi)'s  lleliyious  Dniomiiinlioim,  I'hila- 
delphia,  l.SIl;  but  nodenominatinnal  history  has 
been  wr'tti-n.  Klder  Wincbrenner's  Doc'lriuiil 
unit  I'rnrliail  Sermons  arc  published  by  tin-  Hoard 
of  I'ublication,  in  Ilarri.-iliurg,  in  a  volume  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  together  with 
his  treatise  on  Jier/fiiirnllnn,  a  lierinil  /li/nin-liunl.; 
Thr  llefirencc  ami  J'niiiuunrinti  'I'tsliiinrnl.  lie 
was  several  timi-s  speaker  of  thr  (ieneral  Klder- 
ship,  and  was  for  some  years  editor  of  '/'Ac  Church 
Adrocate.  II.  K.  (°.\KI«JI,I.. 


WINER,  Ceorg  Benedikt,  b.  at  Leipzig,  .\pril 
13,  178!);  d.  there  -May  12,  1858.  He  studied  at 
Leipzig,  and  in  1817  l>eeame  prirafiloctnl  of 
theology  ;  extraordinary  profes.sor,  1819  ;  called  to 
Erlangen  a-s  ordinary  profes.sor,  1823;  recalled, 
in  the  .same  cai)acity,  to  Leipzig,  1832,  and  held 
the  position  till  his  death.  His  lectures  were  in 
each  place  most  largely  attended,  and  his  scholars 
held  in  loving  memory  the  remarks  upon  current 
topics  in  Church  and  State  which  prefaced  or 
closed  his  formal  teaching.  The  f)rolific  pen 
always  produced  works  of  a  predominantly  scien- 
tific character.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  up  with  biblical  matters;  although  two  of 
his  best  known  works  are  upon  symbolics,  —  his 
famous  CoiiiparalHP  Darstetlung  des  Lehrhetjriffs 
thr  rerachiederien  Kircheuparleien,  Leipzig,  1824 
[4th  ed.  by  Dr  Paul  Ewald,  1882;  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1873]  ;  and  his  edition,  with  notes, 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  182.n.  .\mi  a  third 
liroduction,  which  has  put  scholars  under  hea\-y 
coiitriliution,  is  his  handbook  of  theological  litera- 
tin"e,  Ifandliuch  der  thetilof/ischcii  Lileralur.  1821 :  3d 
ed.,  l.s38-40,2  vols.;  with  supplement.  1842,  — one 
of  the  most  u.seful  and  accurate  coniiiilations  of 
its  cla.ss,  and  greatly  enriched,  beyond  its  classifi- 
cations of  book-titles,  by  brief  biographical  notices 
of  all  authors  mentioned,  giving  merely  the  most 
es-sential  dates,  which  in  many  instances  rescue 
the  name  from  total  oblivion.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  books  just  mentioned,  and  two 
or  three  essays,  Winer's  publications,  in  the  shape 
of  volumes  or  articles,  treat  of  the  Bible,  yet  only 
in  some  of  its  departments  of  scientific  studj-;  for 
to  biblical  theology,  as  to  textual  and  historic  criti- 
cism, he  gave  little  attention  ;  and,  although  ver- 
bally he  expounded  in  his  classes  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  published  a  commen- 
t.arv  upon  only  one.  —  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
1821 ;  4th  ed.,  1859.  L'lX)n  three  great  works  his 
fame  as  a  Bible  student  and  grammarian  rests: 

1.  A  Bible  Dictionary  (liililisches  Realwvrlerbuch), 
1820,  1  vol.;  3d  ed.,"l817,  2  vols.,  — a  work  of 
immense  industry,  a  thesaurus  of  learning  upon 
all  historical,  geographical,  archa-ological,  and 
natural-historical  matters  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  whole  characterized  by  thorough  study, 
great  truthfulness,  and  absence  of   speculation ; 

2.  A  Grammar  of  ihe  Chaldce  Language,  as  con- 
laiued  in  Ihe  liililc  and  the  Targums  (Orammalik-  des 
biblischen  utid  lart/uinischcn  Chaldaiftinis'),  1824 
njd  ed.  by  Dr.  B.  Fi.scher,  1^82;  Eng.  trans,  by 
Profes.sor  H.  B.  Hackett,  .\ndover,  1845],  supple- 
mented by  a  Chaldi-e  chrestoinatliy,  18'2.j;  3.  A 
(irammar  of  New-Tislameul  (Inek  rcgardtd  as  a 
Sure  Basis  for  Aew-'J'eslametil  Exegesis  (drammalik 
des  ueulislamenllichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sichere 
flrunillaqe  iter  neuleslamenllichen  Kiegesr  hearheilel), 

1822;  7lii  ed.   by  Luiii'nia 18(i(!;   Eng.  trans. 

by  .Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Kobinson,  Andover, 
1K25  rfrnm  the  4th  ed.  by  Agiiew  and  Ebbeke, 
Philadelphia,  1839;  from  the  titli  ed.  by  .Masson, 
Edinburgh,  1S59;  from  tli«'7tli  ed.,  on'the  basis 
<if  .Mas.son,  by  J.  Henry  Thayi-r,  Andover.  18ti9; 
and  on  the  same  basi.s,  with  e(iual  freedom,  inde- 
iM'iidence,  learning,  and  skill,  bv  W.  F.  Moulton, 
Ediidiurgh,  1870;  2d  ed.,  Is77].  It  is  Winer's 
impi-rishable  service,  that  he  put  an  end  fon-vor 
to  the  vague  sujtpositions  resiH-cting  the  hrbraistic 
language  of  the  Greek  New  'restament,  an<l  to  the 
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uiieiuliiiy  arliitraiiiiess  of  an  exposition,  whicli, 
tlirougli  decades  of  use,  liad  become  a  system,  and 
claimed  a  scientific  cliaiacter.  He  brought  tliis 
great  victory  about  by  jiroviug  the  truly  (Jreek 
usage  in  the  Xew  Testament,  botli  in  grammatical 
forms  and  in  style.  His  work  liad  apparently  only 
a  scientific  end,  but  in  reality  Winer  was  influ- 
enced by  moral  and  religious  considerations.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible  ;  and  his  labors 
accomplished  their  end,  for  they  enabled  the 
student  to  get  at  the  truth.  In  consequence,  it 
may  be  claimed  for  hira,  that  he  led  the  way  to 
reform  in  biblical  interpretation,  making  it  less 
subjective  and  individual,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  Winer  was  not  permitted  to  do  for  the  lexicon 
of  the  Xcw  Testament  a  work  corresponding  to 
that  he  had  done  for  the  granmiar.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  prepai'e  a  Beilrai/  zur  Vtrfie.iserung  der  neu- 
lesldiiienllichen  Lexikngraphie,  1823,  and  collect 
rich  materials  for  such  a  lexicon ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  put  his  work  in  shape.  In  1826  he 
issued  a  S/iecimen  lexici  hebraici,  and  in  1828  a 
revision  of  tlie  Simon-Eichhorn  Dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.      G.  LECHLER. 

WINES,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,LL.D.,  Presbyterian, 
b.  at  Hanover,  X.  J..  Feb.  17,  1806 ;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  Dec.  10,  1879.  He  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College,  1827:  from  1829  till  1831 
was  cliaplain  and  teacher  in  the  navy,  and  subse- 
quently taught  and  preached  in  various  places, 
until  in  IS.jl  he  was  appointed  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Washington  College,  Penn.sylva- 
nia,  and  in  1859  president  of  the  City  University, 
St.  Louis.  In  1802  he  entered  publicly  upon  the 
great  work  of  prison-reform,  with  which  his 
name  is  indissolubly  connected.  In  that  year  he 
became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Xew-York 
Prison  Association,  and  in  1870  the  secretary  of  the 
Xational  Prison  Association,  which  was  formed 
through  his  exertions.  In  1871  he  went  to  f^urope. 
as  a  representative  of  the  United-States  Govern- 
ment, to  make  arrangements  for  an  international 
penitentiary  congress,  which  met  in  London, 
July  4,  1872,  and  through  his  personal  effoi'ts 
embraced  representatives  of  twenty-six  govern- 
ments. He  was  on  this  occasion  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  permanent  international  commission, 
which  met  at  Krussels,  1874,  and  at  Bruchsal, 
1875.  He  was  also  the  leading  spirit  in  the  sec- 
ond congi-ess,  called  by  the  ccnniiission  at  Stock- 
holm, 1877.  Besides  his  official  reports,  which 
•contain  much  valuable  information,  and  reveal 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  tireless  enthusiasm, 
he  was  the  author  of  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the 
Nufy,  Phila.,  1832,  2  vols.  ;  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  (if  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  Xew  York,  1852,  6th 
ed.,  Phila,  1869;  Adam  and  Christ,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  liepresenlation  slated  and  explained,  Phila., 
1855;  and  The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-sairing 
Institutions  throughout  the  World,  Cambridge,  1880 
^he  finished  reading  the  proof  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death).  See  In  Memoriam,  in  35th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York. 

WINFRID.     .•>ee  Boxiface. 

WINSLOW,  MIron  (often  .spelled  Myron),  D.D., 
LL.D.,  (ongreiiational  missionary;  b.  at  Willis- 
ton,  \i.,  Dec.  11,  1789;  d.  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  his  way  home,  Oct.  22,  1864.     He  was 


graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1815,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818.  In  June, 
1819,  he  sailed  as  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  missionary  to 
India,  and  for  seventeen  years  labored  at  Jaffna 
and  Oodoville  in  Ceylon,  then,  1836,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Madras ;  which  mission  founded  a  mis- 
sion, and  in  1S40  a  college,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  was  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 
Missions,  Andover,  1819;  Memoir  of  Harriet  Wads- 
worth  Winslow  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  Hew  York, 
1835  (a  very  widely  read  memoir)  ;  Hints  on  Mis- 
sions to  India,  Xew  York,  1856 ;  A  Compreheusice 
Tamil  and  English  Dictionary  of  High  and  Low 
Tamil,  Madras,  1862  (based  partly  upon  manu- 
script materials  left  by  Rev.  Joseph  Knight:  upon 
it  he  spent  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  assisted  by  native  scholars. 
It  contains  67,000  Tamil  words).  Dr.  Winslow 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  Tamil  (Madras, 
1855).     He  was  married  five  times. 

WINTERTHUR,  Johann  of,  or  Vitoduranus, 
b.  at  Winterthur,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centun,- ;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Minorites  about  1320,  and  lived  in 
the  various  convents  of  the  order,  at  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Liudau,  and  Zurich.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  chronicle,  reaching  from  the  death  of  Friedrich 
II.  to  1348,  which  is  of  great  interest,  especially 
for  the  history  of  Switzerland,  but  also  for  his- 
tory in  general.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
Eccard's  Corpus  hist,  mediiwci,  1723:  the  latest 
edition  is  that  bv  .laft'o,  in  Monumenta  Gennanice. 

WISDOM  OF'SOLOMON.  See  Ai-ockypha, 
p.  Ki.'i. 

WISEMAN,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  S.T.D., 
Cardinal,  and  Archliishop  of  Westminster;  b.  in 
Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  2,  1802 ;  d.  in  London,  Feb. 
1.5,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  England,  then  in 
English  College  at  Rome,  where  he  wa.s  gradu- 
ated S.T.D.  in  1824.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
1826,  and  made  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
of  the  Roman  University,  and  vice-rector  of  tlie 
English  College,  1827,  rector,  1828.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  England,  and  won  fame  as  a  preacher ; 
in  1840  he  was  made  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  and 
president  of  St.  Marj's  College,  Oscott;  in  1849, 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  London  district;  and  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England,  Sept.  29,  1850,  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  cardinal.  He  was  the  author  of 
Ilora;  Syriacce,  Rome,  1828,  vol.  i.  (all  pub); 
Tn-elre  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  Rome,  London, 

1836,  2  vols.,  .5th  ed.,  1853,  reprinted  Andover, 

1837,  St.  Louis,  1876  (a  masteriy  work,  although 
now  behind  the  times) ;  Tjectures  on  the  Principal 
Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
London,  1830,  6th  Amer.  ed.,  Baltimore,  1862; 
Fabiota,  a  Talc  of  the  Catacombs,  London,  1805, 
3d  ed..  1870,  New  York,  1855;  Recollections  of  the 
Last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times,  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1858  ;  DaUy  Meditation,  Dublin, 
1868.  His  Works  have  been  published  in  14  vols. 
(Xew  York),  including  his  dramas,  one  of  which, 
The  Hidden  Gem,  was  produced  at  Liverpool  itt 
18.59,  and  well  received. 

WISHART,  George,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
martyr;  b.  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  at  the  stake,  March  1,  1546.     According 
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to  the  date  on  a  fine  old  portrait  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  liira,  and  purports  to  have 
beeen  painted  in  l.>43,  when  the  subject  is  said 
to  have  been  "a;tat.  -k),"  Wisliarfs  l)irtli  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1513.  Calderwood 
describes  hiin  as  "a  gentleman  of  the  liouse  of 
Pittarrow  "  (/Hal.  i.,  185).  He  is  t)elieved  to  have 
been  a  younger  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittaro 
(Knox's  Hi.ll.,  ed.  Laing,  i.  534);  but  little  or 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  his  early 
history. 

In  l.')38  we  find  him  employed  as  master  of 
the  grammar-school,  Montrose,  —  a  .school  which 
appears  to  have  taken  an  exceptionally  high  place 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  Scotland  at  that 
j>eriod.  In  the  year  in  question  Wishart  wa-s 
summoned  by  John  Hepburn,  bi.sliop  of  Brechin, 
for  teaching  liis  scholars  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment (the  Greek  laii;4ua(,'e  being  at  this  period, 
as  appears  from  James  .Melville's  Diary,  and  from 
other  sources,  practically  unknown  in  Scotland, 
even  in  the  universities),  ami  to  save  his  life 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  In  1.5.39  he  was 
in  Bristol,  where  he  again  got  into  trouble,  —  on 
this  occasion  for  preaching  against  the  worship 
and  mediation  of  the  Virgin  .Mary.  —  and  where  lie 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  making  a  ]niblic 
recantation  by  burning  his  fagot  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Xichol.is  in  that  city.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  .ibroad,  and  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, from  1539  to  1542.  In  1543  he  is  again 
found  in  England.  He  spent  that  year  in  Cam- 
bridge as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
The  next  year,  or  po.ssibly  not  till  the  year  15-1.5, 
he  ventured  back  to  his  native  country,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  his  apprehension  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  followed  liy  his 
martyrdom,  occupied  himself  in  preaching,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Scotland,  what  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We  find 
him  thus  engaged  in  .Montrose,  Dundee,  -•VjTshire, 
and  elsewhere.  East  Ix>thian  was  the  .'icene  of 
his  l.ist  labors  ;is  a  preacher;  and  the  crowning 
result  of  his  evangelistic  work  was  the  conversion 
of  John  Knox,  who  (at  the  time,  still  a  Roman 
jiriest,  but  already  strongly  preposses.sed  in  favor 
of  the  new  doctrines)  was  pedagogue  or  tutor  to 
the  families  of  two  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of 
that  county.  It  was  here  that  Wishart  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  (cardinal,  and  not- 
with.standing  the  manly  but  futile  interposition 
of  Knox,  who  defended  him  at  great  personal 
danger,  was  carried  off  to  his  dnom. 

The  irresiilution  of  his  natural  U-mperament, 
which  bi-trayi'd  him  at  Bristol  into  a  denial  of 
the  faith,  di8ap]>eared  at  this  supreme  crisis.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  .St.  Andrew's.  He  appears 
to  have  f.iced  the  cruel  death  by  which  he  |ier- 
ished,  without  flinching;  and,  the  cardinal  show- 
ing himself  at  the  c.i,stle- window  when  Ihe  martyr 
was  at  the  stake  and  amidst  the  flames,  he,  with 
a  courage  umiui-nchcd  by  Ihe  agonies  of  disscilu- 
tion,  warned  liis  iM-rsccutor  of  the  fati-  which  he 
foresaw  api)roaclicd  Bralim  liim.self  :  "He  who 
in  such  stale,  from  that  lii|;h  place,  feedeth  his 
fyes  with  my  torments,  williin  a  few  days  shall 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window,  to  lie  seen 
with  as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  leaneth  there 
in  mide." 

'I'he  character  of  Wishart,  as  estimated  by  his 


contemporaries,  appears  to  have  been  much  higher 
than  at  the  present  day,  in  the  deficiency  of  in- 
formation, can  easily  be  understood.  He  apjiears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished of  the  Scotsmen  of  a  period  which 
abounded  in  inst.ances  of  the  highest  scholastic 
attaiinnents  among  his  countiTmen.  He  had, 
perhaps,  more  daring  than  firnmess  in  the  faith 
which  was  in  him.  But  he  <lied  with  true  cour- 
age. Judging  of  him  on  very  imperfect  data,  he 
seems  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  little  suited 
for  the  rough  life  and  the  hard  fate  which  lit-came 
his  actual  lot  in  life.  A  very  interesting  account 
of  his  iK-rson  and  habits  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  him  )inl)lished  in  Fox's  Hook  <U' Martyrs, 
given  in  a  letter  from  one  of  his  Cambridge 
pupils,  Emery  Tylney,  writt+'u  in  1.543. 

Tylney  writes,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1543:  — 

"  Tliere  was  in  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  one 
Maister  Georfje  Wi.scliart,  commonly  called  Maister 
George  of  Bennets  t"iplU->;e,  wlio  wks  a  uiau  ot  tall 
stature,  iiiilde  headed,  anil  on  the  same  a  rounde 
French  Caji  of  the  best;  judged  of  melancholy  com- 
plexion by  his  physiognomie:  lilack  hainil,  long 
bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken  after  his 
eountrey  of  Scotland ;  courtcou.s,  lowly,  lovely,  glad 
to  teach,  desirous  to  learne,  and  was  well  travailed; 
having  on  him  for  his  habit  or  clothing  never  Imt  a 
Maiitell  frieze  gowne  to  the  shoes,  a  black  Milan 
fustian  doublet,  and  plain  black  hoseii,  coarse  new 
canvasse  for  his  shirtes,  and  w  hite  falling  hands  and 
cuflfps  at  his  hands.  All  the  which  a|i|iurell  he  gave 
to  the  poore,  some  weekley,  some  luouthely,  some 
quarterlve,  as  liee  likeil,  saving  his  French  ('ajiiie, 
which  he  kept  the  wliole  yeare  of  my  being  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  modest,  temjierate.  fearing  (ioil, 
hating  coveteousness.  .  .  .  His  learning  no  lesse  suf- 
ficient than  his  desire  ...  to  ilo  good." 

Mr.  TUler  (Hinlnry  of  Scotland,  v.  343)  brings 
a  charge  against  Wishart,  of  some  concern  with  a 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
and  apjie.ars  to  conclmle  that  his  execution  was 
justifiable  on  this  ground;  but  Mr.  David  Laing 
has  given  suflicieiit  grounds  for  dismissing  an 
im])ntation  against  his  character  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  we  know  of  the  martyr.  See 
Laing's  edition  of  Knox.  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

Lit.  —  T/ir  Workx  of  Jo/m  Knox,  collected  and 
edited  by  David  Laing,  and  printed  from  the 
Bainiatyne  did).  Edinb.,  18(14  :  McCiiik  :  Life 
of  .Ifihn  Knnr,  Edinb.,  1K41  ;  TvTl >  I! :  llialory  uj 
Scotliinil,  Ediidi.,  1>-:!I.  \VII.I,I.\M  LEK. 

WISHART,  or  WISEHEART,  George,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Ihi'  .Scottish  bishops  of  the 
Hestoration  jieriod;  was  b.  in  l(i(l9,  and  d.  in 
1071.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Wisharts  of  Logie  in  Forfarshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh  for  the  .Scot- 
tish Church,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  transition, 
or  rather  of  oscillation  between  presbyteriaidsm 
and  ej)iscopacy,  to  which  last  i)arty  \Vishart,  as 
well  from  family  connection  as  ]>ersonal  predi- 
lection, most  inclined.  He  was  a  minister  of  .St. 
.Andrew's  (not  as  Keilh  says,  erroneously,  of  North 
Leilh  :  see  Sir  .lames  Balfour,  .lrinfi/,<,  iii.  'Jtil) 
down  to  the  year  1039,  when  he  was  de|Kiseil  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  subjected  him- 
self otherwise  to  his  own  share  of  the  troidiles  of 
the  times.  He  tells  us,  that,  for  his  attachment 
to  Charles  I.  and  episcopacy,  he  thrice  suffen-d 
spoliation,  imprisonment,  and  exile,  bi'fori'  the 
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year  1647.  In  1645,  having  been  sent  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  then  everywhere  victorious, 
with  other  royalist  prisoners,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  terrified  citizens  of  Kdinhurgh  to  plead  for 
the  royal  clemency,  he  apjiears  to  have  joined  the 
family  of  Montrose  a.s  his  chaplain.  He  contin- 
ued with  hini  till  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  same  capacity,  accompanied  him 
abroad.  After  the  fall  of  Montrose  he  became 
chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
sister  of  King  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  England ;  and  having  been,  in  partial 
recognition  of  his  loyalty  to  the  ro3-al  family  and 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  episcopacy,  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  was  in  the 
year  1662  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Edinhurgli. 
His  character  is  very  differently  represented  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  Wodrow 
says  of  him,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  pro- 
fane swearing,  even  upon  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  that  he  wa.s  a  known  drunkard  ;  and  that 
his  poems,  by  their  indelicacy,  gave  scandal  to  all 
the  world  (^^ufferings  of  the  Church  of  Sco/land,  i. 
236).  He  is  described  by  Keith  as  "a  person  of 
great  religion."  Keith  mentions  one  incident  very 
much  in  his  favor.  The  time  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  failure  of  the  unfortunate  rising 
at  Pentland.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
interested  himself  to  obtain  mercy  for  the  captive 
insurgents ;  and,  "  having  been  a  prisoner  himself," 
it  is  added,  "he  was  always  careful  at  each  dinner 
to  send  away  the  first  mess  to  the  prisoners." 

He  was  an  elegant  Latinist,  and  a  man  of  gen- 
eral literary  abUity.  He  wrote  in  two  parts  a  his- 
torj-  of  the  great  campaign  in  .Scotland,  and  the 
other  transactions  of  the  life  of  his  great  patron, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  title  of  the 
first  part  is  J.  G.  De  Rebus  aufjnciis  Serenissiini  el 
Potenlis.iimi  Caroli,  D.  G.,  May.  Bril.  regis,  etc  , 
sub  imperio  illuxlrinsimi  Monlisrosarum  Marchionis, 
etc..  Anno  1644,  st  duobus  sequentibus,  prteclare 
geslis,  Commentarius,  A.S. ;  and  of  the  second. 
Pars  Secundn,  De  Ejusdem  Marchionis,  ab  Antio 
1647  ad  1650.  This  work  was  frequently  trans- 
lated and  reprinted. 

Lit.  — •  Keith  :  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops, 
Edinb.,  1755:  Chambers:  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,  Edinb.,  1870.  WILUAM  LEE. 

WITCHCRAFT  means  the  production  of  an 
effect  by  means  of  spirit-powers,  supernatural  and 
yet  subordinate,  and  presupposes  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  powers  and  in  the  existence  of 
a  science  (magic)  by  which  they  can  be  controlled. 
The  Mosaic  law  condemned  witchcraft  (Dent, 
xviii.  10),  but  the  very  condemnation  proves 
that  it  recognized  its  possibility.  A  similar  atti- 
tude the  Christian  Church  assumed  with  respect 
to  the  question  :  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Inquisition  wa-s  instituted,  witchcraft, 
as  a  kind  of  here.sy,  was  laid  under  its  dominion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Do- 
minican inquisitor,  Nicolaus  Eymericus,  published 
his  Direclorium  Inquisitorum,  pointing  out  in  detail 
how  the  matter  should  be  treated.  The  subject 
was  still  further  developed  by  the  bull  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  (Siimmis  desidcranles  affectihus),  1484; 
and  in  1487  the  development  reached  its  apex  in 
the  Malteu.i  Mnteticarum  Viy  Jakob  Sjirenger,  Do- 
minican inquisitor  of  Cologne.  The  first  book 
of  this  work  (the  standard  text-book  of  witch- 


craft) gives  the  evidences  of  its  existence ;  the 
second,  the  rules  for  finding  it  out;  and  the  third, 
the  proceedings  for  punishing  it.  As  the  popes 
continued  to  confirm  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII., 
and  Protestant  princes  also  showed  great  zeal  in 
hunting  up  witches,  a  perfect  mania  of  witchcraft 
broke  out  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  continued  tlnough  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  only  slowly  decreasing.  In  de- 
fence of  the  reigning  view  of  the  subject,  wrote, 
among  Komaii  Catholics,  Jean  Bodin"  (^fa^/orum 
Damunomania,  157!)),  Peteh  Bixskelu  (De  Con- 
fexsionibus  malejicarum  et  sagarum,  1559),  and 
Martin  Delrio  {Disquisitiunes  magicee,  1599); 
among  Protestants,  Thomas  Erast  (De  lainiis 
seu  strigibtis,  Basel,  1578),  James  I.  of  England 
{Dcemonologia),  and  Benedict  Carpzov  (Practica 
nova,  163.5).  The  first  who  attacked  it  with  any 
degree  of  effect  were  B.\lth.\s.\ij  Becker  (Be- 
zauberte  Welt,  1G91;  Ger.  trans.,  edited  by  Semler, 
Leipzig,  1781,  3  vols.),  and  Thomasius  {Theses 
de  crimine  magice,  1701) ;  but  Becker  lost  his 
office,  and  Thomasius  also  was  actually  perse- 
cuted. [The  great  witch  process  of  Salem,  Mass., 
took  place  in  1692.  Nineteen  persons  were  hanged 
for  witchcraft.  But  a  re-action  set  in ;  so  that, 
although  in  1693  three  condemnations  took  place, 
there  was  no  execution.  Mr.  Parris,  the  chief 
prosecutor,  was  dismissed  by  his  church  in  1696, 
although  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong. 
(For  history  of  this  event  see  Lit.  below.)  The 
English  laws  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in 
1736.  The  last  witch  \ias  officially  tried  aiid 
executed  in  Prussia,  1796.  In  1881  a  peasant 
community  in  the  interior  of  Eussia  tried  and 
burnt  a  witch.] 

Lit.  —  SoLDAN  :  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse, 
Stuttgart,  1843  (new  ed.  by  II.  Ileppe,  1880, 
2  vols.);  AVachter:  Die gerlchttichen  Verfolgungen 
der  Ilexen  und  Zauberer  in  Deutschland,  Tiibingen, 
1845;  H.Williams:  The  Superstitions  of  Witclt- 
craft,  London,  1865 ;  Jaraczewski  :  Zur  Ge- 
schichte der  Hexenprocesse  in  Erfurt  u.  Umgegend, 
Erfurt,  1876,  pp.  28;  G.  Roskoff:  Geschichte 
des  Teufels,  Leipzig,  1869;  [Lecky:  History  of 
Rationalism.  For  the  Salem  w  itchcraft  see  S.  P. 
Fowler:  Account  of  Samuel  Parris,  and  of  his 
Connection  with  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1692, 
Salem,  1857;  Charles  W.  L'pham  :  Salem  Witch- 
craft, Boston,  1867,  2  vols. ;  G.  M.  Beard  :  Thi- 
Psi/chology  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  New  York 
1882].  DEXKE.     (G.   PLITT.) 

WITHER,  George,  b.  at  Brentworth,  llamjv 
shire,  June  11,  1588  ;  d.  in  London,  Mav  2,  1667; 
studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  "1604-07  ; 
went  to  London,  1608,  and  read  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  imprisoned  1613  for  his  Abu.<es  Stript 
and  Whipt :  plunged  into  the  controversies  of  the 
time ;  entered  the  military  service  of  Charles  I., 
1639,  and  that  of  the  Parliament,  1642 ;  was  made 
major-general  for  Surrey  by  Cromwell ;  was  en- 
riched under  the  Protectorate,  but  impoverished, 
and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  at  the  Restora- 
tion. He  wrote  Shepherds  Hunting  and  sundry 
other  poems,  but  is  now  chiefly  remembered  and 
honored  for  his  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church 
(1623),  which  bore  the  patent  or  privilege  of 
James  I.,  and  Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  Second  Re- 
membrancer (1641),  a  much  larger  and  more  inter- 
esting work.    Neglected  at  the  time,  and  despised 
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by  succeeding  generations,  these  have  been  res- 
cued from  obscurity  by  comparatively  recent 
compilers  and  editors,  and  shown  to  possess  real 
poetry  as  well  as  piety.  See  Jlr.  Farr's  reprint 
of  them,  London,  1850-57.  F.  M.  BIKD. 

WITHERSPOON,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  I'lesby- 
terian  divine,  and  .-•ij.Mier  of  the  Ueclaiation  of 
Independence;  b.  in  the  pari.sh  of  Yester,  Had- 
dingtonshire, near  Edinburj^h.  Scotland,  Feb.  5, 
17l'2;  d.  near  Princeton.  N.J.,  Xov.  15,  1794. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  licenseil  in  tlie  Church  of  .Scotland,  1743, 
and  settled  at  Beith  (1714)  and  at  Paisley  (1757), 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  1768.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion he  was  eminently  useful.  He  introduced  a 
number  of  improvements,  particularly  the  lectuie- 
system,  previously  unknown  in  American  colleges 
(lecturing  himself  uix)n  rhetoric,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  divinity),  the  study  of  French  and 
Hebrew,  the  latter  of  which  he  taught,  philo- 
sophical instruments,  among  them  the  first  or- 
rery made  by  Hitteidionse,  and  additions  to  the 
library.  He  attracted,  by  his  reputation  and 
ability  as  a  teacher,  a  large  nnmber  of  students. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Princeton  during 
bis  presidency,  a  Xew-Jersey  representative  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  1776-82  (witli  the  ex- 
ception of  1780,  when  he  declined  the  election), 
in  which  body  he  wrote  several  important  state 
papers.  Durnig  the  war  the  college  was  sus- 
pended. In  1700  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
was  a  versatile  man  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  Works  were  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  Phila- 
delphia, 1803,  3  vols.,  also  Edinburgh,  1815,  9 
vols.  They  include  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics, 
1753  (a,  satire  uix)n  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland)  ;  Essay  nn  J ustijicalion,  1756 
(which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  Calvinistic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in 
any  language)  ;  A  Serious  Eii//uiri/  into  the  Nature 
and  Effects  of  the  Slaiie,  1757  (occasioned  by  the 
performance  of  the  Ilev.  John  Home's  drama, 
Douijlas) .  Treatise  on  Regeneration,  17G4.  For 
his  Life,  see  the  editions  of  his  works ;  also 
Sl'RAiiiK:   .tiiiiii/s  American  Pitl/,il,  iii.  l^sS-iJOO. 

WITNESS-BEARING  AMONQ  THE  HE- 
BREWS. In  criminal  cases,  where  life  was  in- 
volved, at  least  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to 
prove  the  crime  (Dent.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15).  Where 
there  was  oidy  one  witness,  but  he  waa  one  whose 
reputation  for  probity  made  his  testimony  weighty, 
the  ca.se  must  be  tried  before  the  priests  ana  the 
judges  (I)eut.  xix.  17).  Witne.s.ses  were  usually 
cited  in  civil  cases,  even  when  the  matter  was 
purely  amicable  (Ruth  iv.  9  siicj.  ;  Isa.  viii.  L'; 
Jer.  xxxii.  10  s(|i|.).  Rearing  false  witne.ss  is  often 
mentioned  with  aversion  in  the  Hilde  (1  Kings 
xxi.  10;  I's.  xxvii.  12,  xxxv.  11;  Prov.  vi.  19, 
xiv.  5;  Matt.  xxvl.  59;  Acts  vi.  13). 

The  rabbins  laid  down  sjH'cial  enactments  re- 
specting witnesses.  In  criminal  ca-ses  the  testi- 
mony of  only  one  witne.ss  amounted  to  nothing : 
indeed,  such  a  person  was  even  considered  a  slan- 
derer, and  one  rabbi  would  have  him  corjKjrally 
punished.  In  civil  cases,  where  movable  pro]M'rty 
was  involved.  If  there  was  one  Ailne.ss  to  prove  a 
levy  on  the  same,  then  tlie  person  ileuying  it  would 
he  oblige<|  to  clear  himselt  liy  a  .solemn  oath.  In 
order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  nnirder  which  no 


one  had  seen  done,  and  avoid  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  the  testimony  of  only  one 
pei-son  was  necessary ;  nor  was  more  required  to 
justify  a  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  which  would 
bring  the  woman  before  the  judges  for  trial  by  the 
waters  of  jealousy.  In  botii  the.se  cases  the  other- 
wise inadmissible  testimony  of  slaves,  children, 
and  women,  was  accepted.  If  any  one,  asked  to 
testify  in  regard  to  a  certain  fact  within  his 
knowledge,  denied  under  oath  his  knowledge  of  it, 
where  his  testimony  would  have  po.ssible  weight, 
he  was  leijuired  to  bring  an  offering  according 
to  liis  ability  (l^v.  v.  1  .s<iq.). 

Each  witness  must  give  his  testimony  by  liim- 
self,  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  judge  (for 
interpreters  were  forbidden),  and  limit  himself 
to  what  he  actually  saw  or  heard.  If,  njx)n  any 
considerable  point,  two  witnesses  contradict  one 
another,  the  testimony  of  both  is  worthless.  The 
witness  must  not  have  any  bias,  and  therefore 
near  relatives  could  not  testify ;  nor  must  he 
belong  to  any  of  ten  crimirial  classes,  such  as 
robbers,  thieves,  and  usurers;  nor  must  he  have 
any  serious  bodily  defect,  such  as  blindness  or 
dumbness.  In  civil  cases  the  testimony  of  other- 
wise incapable  witnesses  could  be  accepted  if  the 
party  against  whom  the  testimony  was  directed 
had  no  objection.  The  king,  on  account  of  his 
exalted  rank,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  witness; 
and  the  high  priest  wa.s  not  bound  to  give  evi- 
dence in  any  case,  except  one  affecting  the  king. 
If,  for  any  reason,  a  witness  appeared  suspicious 
to  a  judge,  and  yet  he  could  not,  on  examination, 
find  out  any  good  grounds  for  his  suspicion,  he 
must  give  the  case  over  to  some  other  unpreju- 
diced judge.  Witnesses  nm.st  testify  without 
recompense:  if  paid,  their  testimony  is  inadmis- 
sible. CL  Saai.schI'tz  :  ^fos.  Recht.,  pp.  604  sqq. ; 
[().  BXim:  Das  Gcsriz  xiher  falsche  Zeu(/in  nnch 
Bihel  und  Talmud,  Berlin,  ISSL*].  I.KVKEK. 

WITSIUS  (WITS),  Hermann,  Dutch  theolo- 
gian of  the  Cocceian  school;  b.  at  Enkhuysen, 
Feb.  12,  1036;  d.  at  Leyden,  Oct.  22,  1708  He 
studied  at  the  uidversities  Grbningen,  Leyden, 
and  L'trecht.  In  the  latter  university  he  ajiplied 
himself  t<i  Hebrew,  under  Leusden's  direction,  so 
assiduously,  that  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen  he  deliv- 
ered a  learned  lecture  in  ilelnew  upon  Messianic 
Prophecy.  From  1656  to  1661  he  was  pa.stor  at 
Westwoud  ;  to  1666,  at  ^\'o^nerell  ;  to  1668,  at 
Goesen  ;  to  1075,  at  Leeuwaarden.  In  1675  he 
was  called  to  Fianeker  University,  and  in  1680 
to  Utrecht.  In  1685  he  visited  England  .is  chajv 
lain  of  the  Xetherland  embassy.  In  1698  he  left 
l'trecht  for  Leyden,  induced  to  leave  his  beloved 
city  by  the  releiwe  from  preaching  which  he  would 
have  in  his  new  jirofessorships  ;  and  there  he  died, 
after  a  retirement  of  eighteen  months  on  account 
of  sickness.  Witsius' great  work  is  l)e  aconomia 
Foedernm  l>ri  rum  homtnihus,  libri  iv.,  Leeuwaar- 
den, 16H5;  2d  ed.,  UlpTht,  1093;  later  ed.,  Ba.sel, 
1739  (Eng.  trans..  The  (Economi/  of  the  Curenantt 
lielween  floil  and  Man,  Loiulon,  17(53,  3  vols.  ;  new 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1771,  3  vols. ;  later  ed.,  Lon- 
don, ls37,  2  vols.).  It  was  an  earnest  effort  to 
still  the  eondict  between  the  orthodox  and  the  fed- 
eralists, but  .%s  nniial  pleased  m-ithiT  party,  h'ast 
of  all  the  federalists  (to  whom  ho  belongi-d),  who 
arcnse<l  him  of  having  siniieil  against  the  Holy 
(tliost.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  not  strong. 
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Witsius  was  a  biblical  theologian,  and  not  equal 
to  the  role  of  scholastic  :  in  consequence  he  did 
not  really  nu'diat*"  between  the  parties,  but  simply 
presented  the  federal  scheme,  siniplilied  and  modi- 
fied, to  give  less  offence  to  the  orthodox.  His 
work  contains  many  good  ideas,  but  is  inaiTed  by 
blemishes,  especially  by  its  sometimes  trifling  exe- 
gesis. It  is  also  badly  arranged,.  The  doctrine 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  comes  in  the 
second  book  ;  that  of  election  and  the  application 
of  salvation  in  the  third ;  while  the  fourth  is 
occupied  with  a  condensed  account  of  the  history 
of  ]-evelation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
Throughout,  the  author  reveals  liis  profound  piety. 
But  on  the  whole  the  personality  counts  for  more 
than  the  theology.  [His  other  writings  are  of  less 
interest  than  his  Economy.  His  Miscellaneorum 
sacrorum  libri  appeared  in  Utrecht,  1C02-1700, 
2  vols. ;  new  ed.,  Leyden,  1736,  2  vols.  Three  of 
these  essays  have  been  translated,  —  Concilialori/ 
Animadtersions  on  the  Controrersies  agitated  in 
Britain  uniler  the  Names  of  Aniinomians  and  Neo- 
nomianf,  Glasgow,  1807;  Sacred  Dissertations  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  Edinburgh,  1S23,  2  vols. ;  Sacred 
Dissertations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  1839.  See  Dar- 
ling, s.  V.  For  his  life,  see  memoirs  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Economy.']  ebrard. 

WITTENBERG,  The  Concord  of,  signed  May 
29,  1536,  denotes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as 
also  one  of  the  most  important,  stages  in  that 
long  series  of  negotiations,  which,  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Reformation,  was  carried  on  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  S.axon  Reformers.  Politically, 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  motive  power 
of  those  negotiations;  theologically,  Butzer,  and 
the  personal  meeting  which  the  former  brought 
about  in  1534  between  the  latter  and  -Melanchthon 
at  C'assel,  formed  the  introduction  to  the  larger 
asseuilily  at  Wittenberg  one  year  and  a  half  later. 
The  hard  words  which  Luther  let  drop  in  his 
letter  to  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Zwingli,  showed  the  aversion 
he  nourished  to  him ;  and  it  was  well  known 
how  anxiously  he  watched  that  no  one  who  in- 
clined to  the  Swiss  docti'ine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  up  community  with 
the  S.axon  camp.  With  Melanchthon,  however, 
a  change  had  taken  place.  He  learned  from 
QScolampadius  that  many  of  those  passages  from 
the  Fathers  which  he  had  quoted  in  his  Sententite 
veterum  alii/itot  Scriptorum  de  Ciena  Domini,  were 
mere  interpolations ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Butzer"s  expositions,  he  gradually  lost  all  interest 
in  Luther's  peculiar  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  became  more  and  more  anxious  for 
the  elimination  of  all  elements  of  discord  between 
the  two  evangelical  churches.  The  Swiss  had 
also  become  more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  a 
concord.  Butzer  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
to  the  side  of  reconciliation  Myconius  in  Basel, 
Bullinger  in  Zurich,  his  colleague  Capito,  etc.  ; 
and  in  the  sunnner  of  1.534  an  attempt  at  practi- 
cal union  was  made,  and  proved  successful,  in 
Wiirtemberg.  Under  such  circumstances,  Butzer 
and  Melanchthon  met  at  Cassel  in  December, 
1534;  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  stringent  instruc- 
tions which  Luther  had  given  Melanchthon,  they 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  of  concord 
which  satisfied  Luther.     He  sent  it  to  Urbauus 


Rhegius,  Brenz,  Amsdorf,  Agricola,  etc. ;  and  in 
October,  1535,  he  wrote  to  Strassburg,  Augsburg, 
Ulm,  Esslingen,  to  (lerion  Seller,  Huberinus,  etc., 
inviting  them  to  a  general  discussion  of  it. 

Eisenach  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  In  April  Butzer  left  Constance, 
accompaiued  Viy  nine  preachers.  As  they  pro- 
gres.sed,  they  were  joined  by  Capito,  Musculus, 
and  many  others.  Meanwhile  Luther  had  fallen 
sick,  and  requested  the  visitors  to  come  as  far  as 
Grimma:  they  determined  to  go  directly  to  Wit- 
tenberg. May  22,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  met  in  Luther's  study,  but  not  under 
the  best  auspices,  as  it  would  seem.  Luther  was 
suffering,  irritable,  harsh  :  Butzer  became  con- 
fused. The  subject  of  the  debate  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  demanded 
that  the  Swiss  should  make  a  formal  recanta- 
tion of  what  they  had  hitherto  believed  and 
taught,  and  their  refusal  made  him  excited.  The 
next  day,  however,  every  thing  was  changed. 
Butzer  was  clear  and  adroit :  Luther  was  mild 
and  kind.  After  some  debate,  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians retired  to  another  room  to  deliberate  in 
private ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  forinida 
proposed  by  the  Swiss  was  substantially  accepted. 
!May  24  the  assembly  met  in  the  house  of  Me- 
lanchthon. The  subjects  of  the  discussion  were 
baptism,  absolution,  the  school,  etc. ;  and  the 
agreement  which  was  arrived  at  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  tact  and  resolution  of  Bugenhagen.  On 
Sunday  Butzer  preached  in  the  morning.  Luther 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
assembly  took  the  Lord's  Supper  together.  The 
stubborn  Lutherans,  such  >as  Amsdorf,  Osiander, 
etc.,  were,  of  course,  not  satisfied  with  the  result: 
they  continued  to  demand  that  Butzer  and  the 
other  Reformed  preachers  should  recant  before 
they  confessed.  But  Luther  himself  spoke  for 
a  long  time  with  great  contentment  and  confi- 
dence of  the  affair.  In  Switzerland  there  were 
also  some  difficulties  in  getting  the  formulas  of 
the  concord  accepted ;  but  Butzer  succeeded  in 
overcoming  them,  and  hoped  that  he  had  really 
achieved  the  great  work  of  his  life.  See  Bl'T- 
zeu.  R.  baxmann. 

WODROW,  Robert,  a  well-known  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical historian  ;  b.  in  Glasgow,  some  time  in 
the  year  1679;  d.  at  Eastwood,  March  21,  1734. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  ^^'odrow,  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow  L'niversity,  and  the  gTeat> 
grandson  of  Patrick  \\'odrow,  vicar  of  Eagle- 
sham,  a  convert  from  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 

R.  Wodrow  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  and  on  the  completion  of  his  course 
—  having  acted  for  a  time,  first  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  his  relative.  Sir  .1.  Maxwell  of  Pollock, 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
and  afterwards  as  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  —  was,  in  October,  1703,  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Eastwood,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  same  city,  a  parish  in  which  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office  till  his 
death. 

He  early  gave  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  col- 
lection of  mateiials  for  Scottish  church  history. 
But  he  did  not  confine  his  labors  exclusively 
to  his  favorite  study.  According  to  Mr.  David 
Laing,  who  has  prefixed  a  brief  biography  of  Mr. 
Wodrow  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Anatecla, — ■ 
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one  of  the  publications  of  tlie  Maitland  Club, — 
Wodrow's  correspondence  shows  tlie  higli  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  lield  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  It  likewise  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind,  of  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  every  subject  connected  with  science  or  gen- 
eral literature,  and  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the 
more  immediate  duties  of  his  sacred  profession. 

A.s  a  historian,  he  was,  if  not  free  from  preju- 
dice and  credulity,  trustworthy,  upon  the  whole. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  his  Hislonj  nf  James  II., 
refers  to  \Vodrow  a.s  a  writer  "  whose  veracity 
is  above  su.spicion;"  and  speaking  esj>eeially  of 
the  troubles  in  Scotland,  alter  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  and  during  the  reign  of  James  II., 
says  that  "no  historical  facts  are  better  a,scer- 
tanied  than  the  accounts  .  .  .  to  l>e  found  in 
Wodrow."  Ilis  writings,  most  of  them  unpub- 
lished, are  very  numerous,  aiul  have  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  "the  indefatigable  Wodrow." 
The  larger  portion  of  his  manuscripts  are  dejws- 
ited  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Kdinburgh.  A  number  of  others,  chiefly  bio- 
graphical, form  part  of  the  manuscript  collec- 
tions of  the  library  of  the  I'niversity  of  Glasgow. 
Wodrow's  most  important  published  works  are 
his  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  nf  Scot- 
land,from  the  Restoration  to  the  Rerotuliim  (4  vols., 
Glasgow,  1829),  his  Analecia  (printed  for  the 
Maitland  Club,  1843,  in  4  vols.),  and  his  Collec- 
tions upon  the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  and  most 
Eminent  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Glas- 
gow, 1834). 

Lit.  —  Analecta  (Prefatory  Notice),  Glasgow, 
1843;  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Mem- 
oir of  the  author),  Glasgow,  1829  ;  Life  of  James 
Wodrow,  by  his  son  (edited  by  Kev.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell). Kilinliurgh,  1.S2S.  WIU,I.\M  LKE. 

WOLF,  Johann  Christoph,  eminent  Lutheran 
bibliographer  of  Judaism ;  b.  at  Wernigerode, 
Germany,  Feb.  21,  1083 ;  il.  at  Hamburg,  July  25, 
1739.  He  was  nia<li'  doctor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 1704;  in  1712  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  Hamburg  gymniisiiim;  in  1710 
pastor  of  St.  Catharine's.  His  great  work  is 
Jiihliolheca  hehrcea  (Hamburg,  171.5-33,  4  vols.), 
which  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  bibliographi- 
cal information.  The  first  volume  contains  no- 
tices of  Jewish  authors  and  their  works;  the 
second  volume  is  the  bibliography  proi)er;  the 
third  and  fourth  suppliinent  and  correct  the  first 
two. 

WOLFENBUTTEL  FRAGMENTS  is  the  name 
of  a  work  written  fnnii  the  di'islic  [loint  of  view, 
to  contest  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  of 
which  Lessing  began  to  publish  fragments  in 
1774.  .\s  early  as  1771,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin, 
he  tried  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  work,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  Nicolai  and  .Mendelssohn 
to  the  contrary;  but,  as  the  royal  cen.sor  (though 
he  promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  publication) 
ri'fiised  to  authorize  it,  he  gave  up  tlie  plan  for 
the  lime.  In  1773,  however,  hy  iM-gan  to  issue 
II  kind  of  iM'rio<lical  luiblication,  Xttr  Clesrhirhte 
unit  Litternlur,  aus  din  Srhittzin  der  herzni/lichrn 
Rihliolhek  ZH  WntfenUiittil.  which  Wft.s  exe'mpted 
from  the  control  of  the  ducal  ci-iisor;  and  in  the 
third   nnmbiM-  of    that   publication    appeared    in 


1774  the  first  instalment  of  the  work.  Von  Dul 
dung  dcr  Deisten,  Fragment  eines  Ungenannten, 
accompanied  with  a  few  cautious  remarks  by  .he 
editor,  but  very  adroitly  introduced  by  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  fragment  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention;  but  when,  in  1777,  the  whole 
fourth  number  was  occujiied  by  "  fragments,"  of 
which  »on\e,  fJurchgaug  iter  Israeliten  durch  das 
rothe  Meer,  Cher  die  A  ufer.itehungageschichte,  etc., 
were  of  a  rather  pronounced  character,  quite  a 
sensation  was  produced;  and  Le.ssiiig  did  not  fail 
to  deepen  the  impression  by  publishing  in  1778, 
in  the  form  of  an  independent  book,  a  new  frag- 
ment,—  Ion  detii  Zwecke  Jesu  unit  seiner  Jiinger. 
He  immediately  lost  his  privilege  of  publishing 
any  thing  without  the  permit  of  the  censor,  and 
a  violent  controversy  with  the  orthodox  party  be- 
gan (see  the  article  on  Gof.zk).  After  the  death  of 
Lessing,  the  seven  fragments  wliich  he  had  pub- 
lished appeared  in  Berlin,  1784,  in  a  collected 
edition,  which  was  several  times  reprinted,  the 
last  time  in  1835.  Some  more  fragments  which 
Lessing  hatl  had  in  his  possession,  but  not  pub- 
lished, appeared  in  Berlin,  1787,  edited  by  C.  .\.  E. 
.Schmidt,  a  p.seudonyme.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  of  German  deism,  was 
Reimarus;  which  article  .see.  Lessing  tried  to 
lead  public  curiosity  on  a  wrong  track  by  hinting 
that  the  author  prolvably  was  .lohann  Lorenz 
Schmidt  of  the  Wertheim  Bilile  fame.  But 
already  Haniann  mentions  Keim.Trus  as  author 
in  a  letter  to  Herder,  of  Oct.  13.  1777;  and  the 
authorship  was  afterwards  established  beyond 
any  doubt  by  the  declaration  of  the  son  of 
Reimarus,  published  in  the  Leipzig  Liltcralur 
Zeit.ichrift,  1827,  No.  55,  and  by  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  correspondence  of  Lessing  and  the 
son  and  daughter  ot  Reimarus. 

Lit. —  U.  F.  Strauss:  Hermann  S.  Reimnrus 
und .leine  Schutzschrift  fiir die  rirniinfligen  Verehrer 
Gottes,  Leipzig,  1802;  Caiii.  Mii.NckKiiKlio :  Her- 
mann S.  Reimarus  u.  J.  C  Edclmann,  Hamburg, 
1807;  Ku.NO  FlscilKU:  (leschichte  der  neueren 
J'hilim,j,hii;  Heidelberg.  2d  ed..  1807,  vol.  2,  pp. 
759-772.  f.Mtl,   HKKTIIEAU. 

WOLFF,  Bernard  C,  D.D.,  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  Martinsburg,  Va..  Deo.  11, 
1794;  d.  at  Lancaster,  I'eiin.,  Nov.  1,  ls7(l.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at 
York,  I'enn.,  1832  ;  was  a.s.sociate  (Knglish)  pastor 
in  K.iston,  I'enn.,  1832-44  ;  pastor  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1844-.54  ;  piofes.sor  of  didactic  and  practical 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Alercers- 
burg,  1854-64,  when  lie  resigned,  and  removed 
to  T.ancaster,  renii.  He  was  n  pure  man,  a 
moilel  p,-»stor,  anil  a  wise  counsellor.  He  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  develupment  of  the 
Mercersburg  Theology  (which  art.  see).  "  He 
was,"  says  tin-  late  Dr.  J.  T.  Berg,  his  friend  and 
opponent  in  the  Mercersburg  controversy,  "a 
man  of  rare  tact,  of  winning  manners,  ami  gn'at 
kindness  of  heart;  and  few  men  exerted  a  more 
marked  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  (ierman 
Refornii'd  {'Inircli  than  himself,  before  years  and 
growing  infirmiliis  had  weakened  his  strength." 

WOLFF,  Christian,  b.  at  Breslau.  Jan.  24, 
1079;  <l.  at  Hiille.  April  9,  17.5-1.  He  studied 
theology  ami  mathematics  at  Jena,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  ut  Halle,  the  chief  seat  of  piet- 
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ism,  in  1706.  He  lectured  on  metaphysics,  logic, 
and  ethics;  and  liis  lectures  attracted  most  ex- 
traordinary attention.  Not  only  the  audiences  of 
the  theological  profes.sors  began  to  grow  thinner, 
but  the  students  took  the  liberty  to  sj^eak  slights 
ingly  of  their  unscientific  method.  In  1719  ap- 
peared Wolffs  great  theological  work,  Vernimfti^e 
Gedanken  von  Gott,  der  Welt,  unU  der  Seele,  m 
1720  his  ethics,  Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von  der 
Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen,  in  1721,  his  politics, 
Vernxinflige  Gedanken  von  dem  gesellschajilichen 
Leben  der  Menschen.  The  pietists  now  became 
thoroughly  alarmed.  They  felt  that  a  great  danger 
was  upon  them.  Franke  prayed;  Lange  har- 
angued; finally  the  faculty  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint of  Wolff  to  the  king,  stating,  that,  among 
other  vicious  doctrines,  he  also  taught  a  kind  of 
modern  fatalism  under  the  name  of  pie-established 
harmony.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  the 
king  in  his  tobacco-congress.  "  It  means,"  ex- 
plained the  court-fool,  Paul  Gundling,  "that,  if 
your  tallest  grenadier  runs  away,  he  can,  properly 
speaking,  not  be  justly  punished,  because  his 
running  away  is,  indeed,  merely  a  piece  of  the 
pre-established  harmony."  By  a  cabinet  decree 
of  Xov.  S,  1723,  Wolff  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
Prussian  dominion  within  fortj'-eight  hours,  under 
penalty  of  the  gibbet;  by  another,  the  Prussian 
people  were  forbidden  to  read  his  books,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  ducats  for  each  transgression. 
In  the  same  year,  however,  Wolff  was  appointed 
professor  at  JIarburg,  and  his  fame  rose  rapidly. 
Acquaintance  with  his  philosophy  became  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  intellectual  culture :  dic- 
tionaries were  gotten  up  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  technical  terms  of  his  system.  His 
method  and  principles  were  applied,  not  only  to 
philosophy  and  theologj',  but  also  to  a?sthetics, 
jurisprudence,  grammar,  etc.  His  style  was  in- 
troduced in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
so-called  AVertheim  Bible,  1735-37;  and  before 
1739  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seven  German 
writers  of  more  or  less  note  had  declared  in  his 
favor,  and  were  working  in  the  same  line.  Under 
such  circuni-stances  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Friedrich  II.,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  recall  Wolff;  and 
Dec.  6, 1740,  he  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
the  city,  preceded  by  trumpet-blasts  and  a  pro- 
cession of  students  on  horseback,  received  at  the 
gates  by  the  town-council,  waited  on  by  the  whole 
body  of  professors,  etc.  The  university  elected 
him  its  perpetual  rector,  the  king  made  him  a 
baron,  etc. 

Though  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  theologian, 
it  is  Wolff  who  has  given  to  the  rationalistic 
school  of  theology  its  fundamental  principle  and 
a  great  inuiiberof  its  watchwords.  The  Cartesian 
dualism  between  the  res  cogitaus  and  the  res  ex- 
tensa  was  happily  overcome  by  Spinoza;  but  the 
pantheism  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the  two  sub- 
stances of  Cartesius  were  reduced  into  mere 
attributes  of  the  one  single  substance,  had  no 
room  for  true  individuality.  Spinoza  knew  only 
accidental  and  transitory  modifications  of  the 
substance ;  and  it  was  Leibnitz,  who,  by  splitting 
up  the  one  compact  substance  of  Spinoza  into 
a  harmonious  world  of  monads,  made  possible  a 
satisfacton'  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
individuality.     But  Leibnitz  was  somewhat  des- 


ultory and  unsystematic,  and  the  flights  of  hi» 
mind  were  too  high  for  the  general  public.  In 
Wolff,  however,  he  found  a  jierfect  exponent  of 
his  ideas;  for  in  philosophy  he  is  a  systeniatizer 
only,  not  a  creative  genius.  He  drew  his  materials 
from  Leibnitz,  and  his  method  he  derived  from 
mathematics.  To  make  philosophical  truth,  by 
means  of  its  peculiar  exposition,  as  binding  to 
reason  as  mathematical  truth,  was  the  great  object 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  toil  he  bestowed  on  that  task 
—  often  ridiculous  on  account  of  its  pedantry 
when  applied  to  futOe  trii?ialities,  often  amazing 
on  account  of  its  superficiality  when  applied  to 
things  of  gi-eat  moment  —  was  rewarded  with 
complete  success :  even  Kant  considered  him  the 
greatest  among  dogmatic  philosophers.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  forbear  to  try  his  method 
also  on  theology ;  and  though  the  attempt  at 
first  encountered  much  opposition,  it  finally  came 
out  victorious.  To  give  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  —  the 
miracles,  the  Holy  Trinity,  etc.  —  was  the  prob- 
lem. But  why  should  such  a  problem  be  con- 
sidered unsolvable  ?  A  divine  revelation  could 
not  possibly  contain  any  thing  which  was  against 
the  principium  contradictionis,  or  the  principium 
rationis  sujpcientis :  and  how  could  a  more  effective 
barrier  be  raised  against  the  influx  of  English 
deism  and  French  atheism  than  by  foitifying  the 
Christian  doctrines  themselves,  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  approved  logic?  By  many  of 
Wolff's  followers  the  ajiplication  of  his  method 
to  theology  was,  no  doubt,  considered  an  excellent 
safeguard  against  the  iareligious  agencies  of  the 
time ;  and  the  danger  was  wholly  overlooked,  that 
reason,  when  once  admitted  into  the  field,  might 
some  day  undertake  to  clear  it  of  any  thing  for 
which  no  '•  sufficient  reason "  could  be  found. 
People  went  to  work  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
perfect  confidence.  None  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines caused  any  anxiety :  one  bj-  one  they  were 
taken  forth  from  the  armory,  treated  with  the 
new  polish,  and  exhibited  to  admiring  spectators 
on  the  new  pedestals. 

Natural  theology  was  the  department  most 
zealou.sly  cultivated  by  Wolff's  di.sciples.  Tired 
of  pondering  the  symbolical  books,  and  hunting 
up  heresies  in  each  other's  sermons,  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  threw  themselves  upon  nature,  and 
began  to  study  the  Creator  in  the  creation.  The 
pulpit  and  the  lecture-room  resounded  with  devo- 
tional meditations  on  rain  and  storm,  mountains 
and  rocks,  snails  and  mice ;  and  a  ichthvo-,  tes- 
taceo-,  insecto-,  a  litho-,  hydro-,  pyro-t"heology 
arose.  But  as  high  as  natural  religion  rose,  as 
low  sunk  revealed  religion.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  Wolff's  theological  disciples 
were:  Jacob  Carpov  (d.  1768),  who  recognized  rea- 
son as  the  judge  only  of  the  falsilas  mysteriorum, 
but  not  of  their  venlas :  Joachim  Georg  Darjes 
(d.  1791),  who  demon.strated  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  contained  no  mystery,  but  only 
a  psychological  problem ;  Johann  Peter  Reusch 
(d.  1758),  who  proved  that  revealed  religion  waa 
necessary  to  human  happine-ss,  and  that,  of  all 
revealed  religions,  Christianity  was  tlie  only  suffi- 
cient one ;  Israel  Gottlieb  Canz  (d.  1753),  who 
made  the  suggestive  remark,  that  natural  religion 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  revealed  religion  as 
well-water  dug  up  from  the  ground,  cool  and 
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clear,  by  means  of  pliilosophy.  In  rain-water  fall- 
ing lukewarm  down  from  the  sky,  and  Rathered 
up  in  dirty  cisterns ;  Johann  Gustav  Keinbeck 
(u.  1741),  whose  Belruchtunyen  iiber  die  in  iler 
augsburgischen  Confessiuu  enthalteuen  gvlllichen 
Wahrheilen,  9  vols.,  were  bought,  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  treasury,  for  ever}'  church  in  Prussia; 
Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus,  the  author  of  the 
Wolffenbiittel  Fragments,  etc.  All  these  men  were 
Lutherans.  To  the  Keformed  Church  belonged  : 
Johann  Friedrich  Stapfer  (d.  1775),  who  gave 
an  algebraic  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  protested  that  there  was  no  es- 
sential divergence  between  Lutheranism  and  Cal- 
vinism ;  Daniel  Wyttenbach  (d.  1779),  who  u.sed 
the  mathematical  method,  not  only  against  scep- 
ticism, but  also  ajjainst  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination ,  Jacob  C'nri.stoph  Beck  (d.  1785).  who 
emphatically  gave  natural  religion  the  precedence 
of  revealed  religion,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Wolff's  books  are  tremendously  bulky ; 
and  he  wrote  a  book  every  year,  except  1714,  the 
year  in  which  he  married.  His  autobiography 
was  published  by  Wuttke,  Leipzig,  1S40.  See 
Li'DOVici :  Hislorie  tier  IK.  PhUosophie,  Leipzig, 
1737,  ;i  vols. ;  Neuesle  MerkwiiriUgkeiten  d.  Leib. 
W.  Pliito.ii)p?iie,\7-iS;  Sireilscliriflcn  wegen  d.  IV. 
Ph.,  2  vols.;  H.vktm.wn:  Hislorie  (I.  Leib.  W. 
Phitosophie,  Leipzig,  1737.  o.  fr.ank. 

WOLFF,  Joseph,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  a  famous  mis- 
sionarj'  and  traveller;  b.  of  Jewish  parentage,  at 
Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  (iermany,  1795;  d. 
at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  May  2,  ls(J2. 
His  father  was  a  rabbi.  In  1812  he  wa-s  baptized 
at  Prague  by  a  Benedictine  monk ;  in  1815  he  w  ent 
to  Rome  ;  but  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Inquisition,  becau.se  of  his  "  heretical  "  views,  he 
had  to  leave  the  city,  1818.  He  went  to  England, 
1819;  joined  the  Church  of  England;  studied 
for  two  years  Oriental  languages  at  Cambridge  ; 
was  .sent  out  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  April, 
1821,  and  for  the  next  five  years  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East,  and  again,  from  1827  to  1834, 
and  l8:)ti  to  1838,  ending  up  his  la.st  journey  with 
a  tri|i  throu<jh  the  UniU-d  States,  upon  which  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Epi.scopal  Church,  by 
Bishop  I  )oaiie  of  New  Jersey.  On  his  return  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  at  Linthwaite, 
and  later  at  Iligh  Iloyland,  both  in  Yorkshire. 
In  1843  he  made  a  daring  journey  to  Bokhara,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  two  British  dIFici'i-s,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, rescue  them,  and  barely  escapcil  beheading, 
but  returned  safely  in  IS}."),  and  lived  the  rest 
of  his  days  as  vicar  in  Isle  Brewers.  He  has 
been  justly  styled  "a  comet  in  the  missionary 
heaven."  His  journeys  were  es.seiitially  mission- 
ary in  their  character.  He  had  a  liiarvellous 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  great 
cwjlness  and  .self-possesaion  in  the  pre.sence  of 
ilanger.  He  had  abundant  nee<l  to  summon  every 
resource  to  his  aid,  for  his  journey.s  were  full  of 
ditliculties  and  alarms.  He  has  left  recitals  of 
them  in  his  Misxionnnj  Journal  and  .Memoir,  Lon- 
don, 1824-29,3  vols.;"  Rise  arc  lien  ami  Mi.s.tionary 
Labours  among  Jew.i,  Mohammedaivi,  and  Other 
Seels,  Malta,  1835;  .foiimal  of  his  Minsionary  La- 
bours, 1827-S8,  1H39;  Xnrratirr  of  a  Mission  lo 
Bokhara  in  the  Years  ISI^-J^,  18J5,  2  vols.,  5th 
*d.,  1848;  TrniW.*  and  Adventures  of  J.  \V.,  1800, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1861. 


WOLLASTON,  William,  b.  at  Coton  Clanford, 
SUiffordshire,  March  20,  1659;  d.  in  London, 
Oct.  22,  1724.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Cambridge,  1081 ;  entered  into  orders,  and  from 
lOsl  to  1088  taught  school.  In  the  latter  year 
he  fell  heir  to  a  large  estate,  moved  to  Lonilon, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  learned  leisure. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  famous  work,  The  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,  London,  privately  printed 
1722,  anonymously  published  1724,  8th  "ed.,  1759. 
His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  every  action 
is  good  which  expresses  in  act  a  true  proposition. 
He  maintained  that  truth  is  the  supreme  good, 
and  the  .source  of  all  pure  morality.  In  the  6th 
ed.  (1738),  and  subsequently,  w  ill  be  found  a  gene- 
ral account  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dean 
Clarke.  In  the  7th  ed.  (1750),  for  the  first  time 
is  the  author's  name  given. 

WOLLEB,  Johannes,  b.  at  Basel,  Nov.  30, 
1580;  d.  there  Nov.  24,  1029.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city ;  studied  theolog)-,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth 
in  1011,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1018.  Be- 
sides .some  sermons,  he  published  only  one  book 
{^Compendium  Theologice  Chrintiana,  1026);  but  it 
procured  to  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Reformed  theology,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  clearness  and  precision  and  the  perfect 
order  of  its  arrangement,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  broad  and  healthy  judgment  by  which  every 
thing  of  merely  scholastic,  formal  interest,  is  left 
out,  and  only  that  is  retained  which  has  a  living, 
intrinsic  importance.  a.  EBUAUD. 

WOLSEY,  Thomas,  Engli-sh  prelate  and  states- 
man;  b.  in  Ipswieli,  1471;  d.  in  Leicester,  Nov. 
29,  1530.  He  was  graduated  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  and 
where  he  met  Erasmus;  entered  holy  orders,  and 
wa,s  successively  rector  of  Lymington,  Somerset- 
shire, 1.500;  chaplain  of  Henry  VII.,  1505;  rec- 
tor of  Redgrave,  1.500;  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Maximilian,  1507;  dean  of  Lincoln,  1508;  al- 
moner of  Henry  VI IL,  1509;  rector  of  Torring- 
ton,  canon  of  A\'indsor,  and  registrar  of  the  Garter, 
1510;  prebendary,  1511;  aiul,  1512,  dean  of  York, 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  dean  of  Hereford,  precentor 
of  St.  Paul's,  London;  bishop  of  Tournay,  1513; 
[  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514;  eight  months  afterwards, 
archbishop  of  York,  1514  ;  cardinal  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leo  X.,  and  lord-chancellor  on  the 
!  nomination  of  Henry  VIII.,  1515;  Icgatus  a  la- 
\tere,  1510;  bishop  of  Bath,  1518;  ambassiuior  to 
1  Charles  V.,  1521;  bishop  of  Durham,  1523;  am- 
1  ba.ssador  to  Francis  I.,  i.527  ;  bishop  of  Wiuches- 
I  ter,  1.529.  In  his  day  of  glory  he  lived  in  great 
splenilor,  having  once  as  many  as  five  hundred 
persons  in  his  train,  among  them  nine  or  ten 
Ifirds,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  [But  in 
1.529  he  was  accused  of  having  transgressed,  while 
legate,  the  statute  pra-munire,  whicli  forbade  the 
introduction  of  papal  influence  into  England. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  resigned  his  chancellorship, 
transferred  all  his  proix-rty  to  the  king,  and  re- 
tired to  Esher,  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
The  king  allowed  him  to  retain  his  archbishopric, 
gave  him  a  general  pardon,  and  an  annuity  of  a 
thousand  marks.  On  Nov.  4,  1.5,t0,  he  was  orrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treiuson.  and  died  in  the  mon- 
astery of  lyficester  while  on  his  way  to  London 
to  answer  the  charge.      H«  is  reported  to  have 
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said  <luriiig  Iiis  fatal  sickness,  "  If  I  had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 
But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  diligent  pains  and  studies  that  I  have  had 
to  do  him  service,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  pleasure."] 

Wol.<ey  is  one  of  the  nio.st  mi.sjudged  charac- 
ters in  history.  The  key  to  his  conduct  is  his 
unique  position  upon  the  border  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  modern  age.  He  was  essentially  a 
medianalist ;  yet  he  felt  the  pulses  of  the  new 
day,  although  he  did  not  welcome  it ;  indeed,  he 
would  fain  have  turned  it  back.  He  was  very 
proud  and  ambitious,  skilful  in  diplomacy,  a 
friend  and  patron  of  learning,  as  is  attested  by 
his  endowment  of  Christ  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  a  theologian  of  the  scholastic  pattern,  a  stu- 
dent of  Aquinas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  jurist 
of  ability.  His  idea  of  church  reformation  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  external  matters  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  even  these  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
carry  out,  being,  unhappily,  gtiilty  of  too  many 
breaches  of  the  moral  and  statute  law. 

Lit  — The  principal  source  of  Wolsey's  biog- 
raphy is  by  his  gentleman  usher,  from  1519  to  his 
death,  George  {not  William)  Cavendish:  Tlie 
Negotiations  of  Woolsey,  the  Great  CanUnall  of 
England,  London,  1641 ;  reprinted  in  1667  and 
1700  under  the  title  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
Wooiseij,  but  for  the  first  time  fully  and  correctly 
from  the  manuscripts  by  Wordsworth  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  1810;  4th 
ed.,  1S39.  The  best  editions  of  the  Life  are  by 
S.  W.  SixGEK,  Chiswick,  1825,  2  vols.,  and  by 
Joii.v  Holmes,  Loudon,  1852.  Besides  it  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  biographies  bj-  Rich.\rd  Fiddes, 
London,  1724,  2d  ed.,  1726  (valuable  for  its  col- 
lection of  materials)  ;  John  Galt,  1812,  3d  ed. 
by  Hazlitt,  1846  (dependent  upon  Fiddes,  but  con- 
taining some  new  and  valuable  matter);  George 
Howard  {pseud,  of  F.  C.  Laird),  1824;  Ch.\rles 
!Maktix,  Oxford,  1862  (the  Stanhope  Prize  Es- 
say, interesting  and  well  worked  up,  but  nothing 
new).  Comp.  J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
vol.  i.,  London,  18.56;  Williams:  Lives  of  the 
English  Cardinals,  1868;  and  Calendar  of  Letters, 
and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Orlln .  etc.,  edited  by  .1.  S.  Brewer,  vols. 
i.-iv.,  lS(i'i.'-7.-,.  j(i.-;Epn  o%t:rbeck. 

WOLTERSDORFF,  Ernst  Gottlieb,  b.  at  Fried- 
richsfelde,  near  Berlin,  May  31, 1725;  d.  at  Bunz- 
lau,  near  Breslau,  Dec.  17,  1701.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Bunzlau  in 
1748,  and,  later  on,  also  director  of  the  Orphan 
AsyluMi,  an  institution  modelled  after  the  Francke 
institution  in  Halle.  Though  not  without  merit 
as  a  preacher  and  pedagogue,  it  was  principally  as 
hymn-writer  WoltersdortT  acquired  his  reputa- 
tion. The  first  collected  edition  of  his  hymns 
appeared  in  1750 :  the  last,  in  1849.  Many  of  his 
hynms  have  been  translated  l)y  Miss  Catharine 
Winkworth  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Lyra  (jermanica  and  elsewhere. 

WOMAN.  There  is  no  more  striking  contrast 
between  the  nations  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  nations  which  are  not, 
than   the  difference  in  the  position  of  woman. 


This  article  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
status  assigned  to  her  among  Pagan  nations  and 
Mohammedans,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  under 
the  Christian  system. 

1.  Pagan  Aations.  In  the  great  ancient  mon- 
archies of  the  Orient  the  condition  of  woman  was 
a  debased  one.  She  was  the  serv'ant  of  man.  not 
his  equal.  Polygamy  prevailed,  and  divorce  was 
easy.  The  penal  code  of  .\shur  brings  out  the 
inferiority  of  woman  in  its  statement  of  the  rule 
of  divorce:  "If  a  husband  say  unto  his  wife, 
'  Thou  art  not  my  wife,"  he  shall  pay  half  a  mina, 
and  be  free.  But,  if  a  woman  repudiate  her  hus- 
band, she  shall  be  drowned  in  the  river"  (George 
Smith  :  Assyrian  Discoveries).  In  Europe,  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  woman  was  held  in 
higher  respect.  Homer  casts  a  halo  around  the 
early  Greek  woman  ;  but,  at  the  period  when  art 
and  literature  were  achieving  their  highest  tri- 
umphs, the  type  of  woman  was  the  courtesan 
Aspasia,  whom  Socrates  invited  "to  talk  on  the 
question,  how  she  might  ply  her  occupation  with 
most  profit."  Later  Roman  historians  and  poets 
give  an  attractive  picture  of  the  Roman  matron 
of  the  days  of  the  republic.  From  the  earliest 
period,  however,  the  wife  was  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  property,  destitute  of  legal  rights,  and  abso- 
lutely uuder  the  control  of  the  father  of  the 
household  (Mommsen  :  History  of  Rome,  i.  90). 
In  the  later  periods  of  Roman  history,  the  immo- 
rality of  Roman  women,  and  the  utter  laxness  of 
the  marriage-relation,  was  the  butt  of  satirists 
and  the  grief  of  moralists.  Ovid.  Horace,  and 
Propertius  agiee  that  female  virtue  was  not  to 
be  found  at  Rome.  Seneca,  in  a  famous  sentence, 
says,  "  The  ladies  count  their  years,  not  by  the 
consuls,  but  bv  the  number  of  their  husbands." 
TertuUian,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  said,  "  The  women  marry  in 
order  to  be  divorced,  and  are  divorced  in  order 
to  marry."  The  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  begin- 
ning seem  to  have  respected  womanhood.  Tacitus 
speaks  especially  of  this  fact.  But,  even  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  wives  were  articles  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.  Amongst  the  heathen  nations 
which  have  been  opened  up  to  commerce  during 
this  century,  the  condition  of  wom;m  is  a  de- 
graded one.  From  the  Indian  tribes  of  America, 
who  make  their  wives  do  all  the  slavish  work,  and 
the  Fiji-Islanders,  whose  princes  were  accustomed 
to  lay  the  four  corners  of  their  residences  upon 
the  bodies  of  four  women  buiied  alive,  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  the  jiractice  of  the  .'luttee  (burning 
the  wives  on  the  funeral-pyre  of  their  husbands) 
prevailed  till  English  law  abolished  it,  women 
are  still  relegated  to  the  languor  and  inanity  of 
the  zenana,  and  widows  (of  whom  there  is  esti- 
mated to  be  twenty  millions),  at  however  tender 
an  age  they  are  left  in  that  condition,  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  widowhood.  Mohammedan- 
ism is  no  better  than  Paganism  in  its  treatment 
of  woman,  practises  polygamy,  treats  woman  as 
an  inferior  creature,  and  erects  the  harem. 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  account  of  the 
creation  of  woman  (Gen.  ii.  21-24;  accords,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  helpmeet  to  man,  which  she  did  not 
occupy  in  the  practice  of  other  Oriental  nations. 
Polygamy  Wiis  to  some  extent  practised  among 
the  "early"  Hebrews,  and  attained  to  alarming  pro- 
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portions  at  the  palace  under  David,  especially 
Sfjloinon  and  his  successors.  But  monogamy  was 
the  rule ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  while 
they  do  not  prohibit  polygamy,  at  least  mitigate 
anil  discourage  it  (f^xod.  xxi.  8;  Lev.  xv.  18). 
The  laws  designed  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  the 
practice  of  forcing  female  prisoners  of  war  into  a 
state  of  concubinage  witness  to  the  Hebrew  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  woman  (I)eut.  xxi.  11-14). 
Divorce  was  regulated,  and  the  only  ground  upon 
which  it  is  granted  is  indicate<l  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1. 
Marriage  evidently  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  relation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  prophets  depict  God  as  occupying  the 
marriage-relaticin  to  the  theocratic  people,  as  well 
as  from  single  passages  (e.g.,  Mai.  ii.  HI).  The 
esteem  of  the  Hebrew  jieople  for  women  is  further 
shown  in  the  important  part  accorded  to  some  of 
them  in  their  history,  and  the  prominence  with 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  periods.  Sarah's  history  is  not  only  given 
at  some  length,  but  at  her  death  Abraham,  .so  it 
is  reported,  "came  to  mourn  for  .Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her"  (Gen.  xxiii.  2).  The  account  of  the 
meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  still  affords  lan- 
guage suitable  to  the  marriage-service.  Miriam, 
Deborah,  Hannah,  Huldah,  and  others,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  freedom  which  wa-s  accorded  to 
women,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 
The  picture  which  is  given  in  Prov.  xxxi.  of  a 
faithful  housewife  was  only  possible  where  the 
ideal  of  womanhood  was  a  high  one.  There 
seems  to  have  been  comparative  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  in  the  early  periods  of 
Jewish  hi.story  (comp.  the  account  of  the  women 
meeting  Saul  and  David  after  victory,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  7,  etc.);  but  in  the  later  periods  it  was 
restricteil  (2  Mace.  iii.  10;  3  Mace.  i.  16  sqq.). 
The  apocryphal  Kook  of  Ecclesia.sticus  implies  a 
waning  esteem  for  woman  in  such  statements  as 
"  the  badness  of  men  is  better  than  the  goodness 
of  women." 

•3.  In  the  New  Teslament.  —  It  has  been  under 
Christianity  alone  that  woman  has  been  able  to 
occupy  the  position  assigned  to  her  at  the  crea- 
tion,—  of  social  equality  with  man.  Our  Lord, 
in  the  que.stion  of  divorce,  referred  the  petitioners 
back  to  the  institution  of  monogamic  marriage 
in  Genesis.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is 
unfavorable  to  woman's  degradation  or  inferiority, 
as  it  is  to  the  cruelties  of  slavery.  The  gospel 
offers  to  woman  an  equal  right  with  man  to  its 
promises  and  reward.s,  and  cleclares  that  in  Christ 
there  is  no  distinction  of  male  and  female  ((jal. 
iii.  28).  The  Lord  found  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  among  women  (Mary,  Martha,  etc.),  over- 
came the  barriers  of  prejuilire  in  holding  with  a 
woman  of  Samaria  one  fif  the  most  refreshing 
conversations  ever  recorded  (John  iv.),  allowed 
mothers  tf>  bring  their  children  to  him,  f>erformed 
works  of  mercy  niK)n  them  (.Matt.  xv.  L'1-'J8,  etc.), 
and  pronounced  upon  the  act  of  one  woman  the 
most  splendid  encomium  that  ever  pa-s.sed  human 
lips  (Mark  xiv.  !)).  Women  stood  over  against 
the  cro.ss  (Luke  xxiii.  4!l),  were  the  first  to  visit 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  first  to  receive  the  revela- 
tion of  the  risen  Lord  (.lohii  xx.  1  sqq.).  In  the 
history  of  the  early  church  they  took  an  active 
part.  Women  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  disciples  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  11). 


They  were  among  the  early  converts  of  the  apos- 
tles'" preaching  (v.  14),  received  baptism  (viii.  I'J), 
and  were  steadfast  under  jiersecution  (viii.  3). 
Paul's  tir.st  convert  in  Europe  was  a  woman  :  and 
her  name  (Lydia)  is  given,  while  that  of  the 
jailer  of  Philippi  is  withheld  (xvi.).  .'^he  is  a 
model  of  womanly  reserve  and  hospitality  (xvi. 
\h,  4(1).  Dorcas  is  a  representative  of  woman's 
work  of  charity  among  the  sick  and  poor  (ix.  36- 
39);  and  Priscilla,  who  ex|X)unded  the  way  of  (lod 
more  jierfectly  to  Apollos  (xviii.  26),  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  kind  of  labor,  recognized  ia 
the  New  Testament  a.s  proper  to  woman.  —  that 
of  instruction,  at  least  in  private;  for  Paul  seems 
to  refuse  to  woman  the  right  of  .speaking  in  the 
public  meetings  of  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
34  sq. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9  siiq.).  I'aul  distinctly  refers 
in  Koin.  xvi.  to  Phtelie,  Persis,  and  other  women 
as  efficient  fellow-helpers  in  the  spread  of  the 
gosjiel.  The  annals  of  the  first  several  centuries 
include  the  names  of  women  (Blandina,  Perpetua, 
etc.)  among  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  depict 
their  history  and  influence  (.Monica,  Paula,  etc.). 
Pagan  society  was  startled  at  the  freedom  with 
which  Christian  women  went  about  on  errands 
of  charity.  "What  heathen  will  suffer  his  wife 
to  go  about  from  one  street  to  another,  to  the 
houses  of  strangers,  to  the  meanest  hovels  in- 
deed, to  visit  the  heathen  ?  What  heathen  will 
allow  her  to  steal  away  to  the  dungeon  to  kiss 
the  chain  of  the  martyr?"  (Tertullian.)  Coun- 
cils like  that  of  Aries,  314  A.I).,  emphasized  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage-tie.  The  influence 
of  Christianity  in  producing  the  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  womanhood  in  the  human  mind  is 
attested  at  a  later  period  by  the  Madonnas  of  art 
and  the  false  honor  put  upon  Mary  in  the  Homan- 
Catliolic  system.  The  llormon  revival  of  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy  is  a  return  (under  the  cover 
of  the  practices  of  some  Old-Testament  charac- 
ters) to  Paganism. 

See  GuizoT :  Hislori/  nf  Cirilizatinn  ;  Fried- 
i.andkr:  Sillerifiest/iichle  Rmns,  Leipzig,  1862, 
5th  ed.,  1881;  Mannssen:  Hel  Cliristemlom  en  ile 
Vrouw,  Leiden,  1877;  Goelzer  :  Lef  fnumm  tinnx 
ta  socie'le'  chretienne  au  1  \'e.  Steele,  La  Klcche,  1879, 
pp.  3.5;  K.  Strack  :  Geschichle  iter  weihiichen  liiU 
(lung  in  Deutschlanil,  Giitersloh,  1^79;  W.  Wie.ner  : 
IMe  Frauen,  ihre  (iinchichte,  ihr  lieruf  ti.  Hire  liil- 
tlunr/,  Mainz,  1880;  L.  Backer:  /.e  ilroil  ile  la 
femme  dans  ianliquilv,  Paris,  1880;  .1.  (i.  Mani>- 
I.EY  :  Women  outside  Christendom,  London,  1880; 
J.  Hi'Uner:  iJie  christliche  Frau  in  ihnm  Lehen 
u.  Wirken,  Berlin,  1882;  Brace:  fjestn  Christi, 
New  York,  18k;};  MuKOAN  DiX  :  Lectures  on  the 
Calling  of  a  Christian  U'owi«n,  and  her  Training 
to  Fulfil  it,  New  York,  1883;  H.  Zsciiokke:  Das 
Weill  im  Alten  Tesliimente,  Wieii,  1883;  also  arts. 
Deacdnesses.  Divorce,  MARitiAriE. 

WOODD,  Basil,  b.  at  Kirhmond,  Surrey,  Aug. 
.'),  17liO;  (I.  ill  London,  April  12,  1831  ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and  ordained, 
17>>3.  He  was  lecturer  nt  ."st.  Peter's.  Cornhill, 
1781-1808;  morning  preacher  at  Beiitiiuk  Chapel, 
Marylebone.  178.')-1.H31  ;  rhai«lain  to  tln'  Karl  of 
Leicester,  and  n-ctor  of  Drayton  Beanehanip  in 
Buckinghamshire,  once  held  by  Hooker.  A  uliort 
memoir  of  him  npi>eared  1831.  He  published 
sundry  tracts,  etc.,  and  a  Collection  of  I'snhus  and 
Iliimiis.  1791.  containing  .some  originals.     In  sub- 
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sequent  editions  this  was  expanded,  till  it  em- 
braced a  complete  original  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Some  of  these  renderings,  and  of  his  hymns,  have 
been  more  or  le.<,s  iisid.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WOODS,  Leonard,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774:  d.  at  Andover. 
Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1796,  and  from  1798  to  ISOS  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Xewbury,  Mass. ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  Andover  Seminary  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  held  this  position  until 
his  retirement  in  1846,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  history  of  Andover  Seminary,  which 
was  published  18S4,  and  to  preparing  liis  lectures 
for  the  press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Education 
Society,  American  Temperance  Society-,  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (of 
whose  prudential  committee  he  was  a  member 
for  twenty-five  years).  He  was  a  champion  of 
orthodox  Calvinism  against  the  assaults  of  Drs. 
AVare,  Buckminster,  and  Channing.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith  said  he  was  "emphatically  the  'judicious' 
divine  of  later  New-England  theology."  His 
writings  embrace  Letters  to  Unitarians,  Andover, 
1820 ;  Reply  to  Dr.  Ware's  Letters  to  Trinitarians 
and  Calvinists,  1821;  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware's  An- 
swer, 1822  ;  Lectures  on  The  In.-ipiration  of  the 
Scriptures  (1829,  Glasgow,  1838),  on  Church  Gov- 
ernment (New  York,  1843),  on  Sicedenborgianism 
(1846) :  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  An- 
dover, 1833 ;  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  1841 ;  Repli/ 
to  Mr.  Median  (upon  this  subject),  1841;  Theologi- 
cal Lectures,  Andover,  1849,  18.50,  5  vols.;  Theology 
of  the  Puritans.  Ibol.     See  Sprague's  Annals,  ii. 

43  S  sqq. 

WOODS,  Leonard,  jun.,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  in  Xewbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1807; 
d.  in  Boston,  Tuesday,  Dec.  24,  1878.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  1827,  and  at  An- 
dover Seminary,  1830  ;  taught  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution for  a  year;  was  ordained  by  the  Third 
Presb^-tery  of  New  York,  1833 ;  editor  of  the  Xeic- 
York  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  1834-38 ; 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Bangor  (Jle.) 
Theological  Seminary,  183C-39;  and  president  of 
Bowdoin  College  (Me.),  1839-66.  In  1867  he 
visited  Europe,  under  a  commission  to  secure 
materials  for  a  documentary  history  of  Maine. 
He  secured  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen, 
On  the  Discovery  of  Xorth  America,  and  a  copy  of 
an  imix)rtant  unpublished  work  by  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  .1  Discourse  on  Western  Planting,  written  in 
1584.  These  were  published  in  the  second  series 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Collections  (1869  and  1877). 
The  first  he  edited;  and  for  the  second  he  had 
collected  much  valuable  illustrative  material, 
when,  in  January,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  it  all. 
His  only  independent  theological  publication  was 
Ills  translation  of  George  C.  Knapp's  Lectures 
on  Christian  Theology  (Xew  York  and  Andover, 
1831-33.  2  vols.),  which  has  been  widely  used,  and 
is  still  in  print.  Dr.  AVoods  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Harv.ird,  1846,  and  of  LL.D.  from 
Bowdoin,  1866.  He  never  married.  He  \Yas  f,i- 
mous  for  oratory,  and  exerted  by  his  peculiar 
social  gifts  a  wide  and  elevating  influence.  See 
the  Memorial  Discourse  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  EvE- 
RF.TT,  on  .luly  9,  1879,  in  Collections  Maine  His- 
torical  Society,   vol.    viii.,   Portlaud,    1881 ;   also 


memorial  sermon  by  Professor  E.  A.  Park,  An- 
dover, 1879. 

WOOLSTON,  Thomas,  English  deistic  writer; 
b.  at  Northampton.  1669  ;  d.  in  London.  >Ian.  27, 
1732-33.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  and  took  degree  of  B.D. 
He  wrote  several  theological  works  before  his  six 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  London, 
1727-29,  in  which  he  very  coarsely  and  offensively 
assailed  the  historicity  of  the  miracles,  declaring 
that  their  records  are  purely  allegorical.  For 
this  bold  theory  he  was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  a  hundred  pounds' fine  ;  and, 
because  he  could  not  pay,  he  died  in  pi-ison. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Woolston  was  in- 
sane. His  study  of  Origen  doubtless  infected 
him  with  a  love  of  allegorizing,  and  may  have 
disordered  his  mind.  See  arts.  Deism,  p.  621, 
and  IxFiDELiTY,  p.  1084 ;  and  Leslie  Stephen  : 
Histori/  of  English  Thought,  §§  45-48,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228-233. 

WORCESTER,  the  seat  of  an  English  bishopric 
since  680,  a  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
102  miles  west-north-west  of  London,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  33,221.  Its  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of 
a  double  cross.  It  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Oswald,  983,  but  since  twice  burnt  and  rebuilt. 
It  has  since  1859  been  restored.  It  has  a  central 
tower  193  feet  high.  See  the  diocesan  histon'  of 
Worcester  by  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Smith  and  Rev. 
Phipps  Onslow.  London,  1883. 

WORCESTER,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Hollis, 
N.IL,  Nov.  1.  177U;  d.  at  Brainerd.  a  mission 
station  in  East  Tennessee,  June  7.  1821,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Several  of  his  ancestors 
were  eminent  for  their  piety :  two  of  them  were 
clergymen.  Three  of  his  brothers  also  were 
clergymen:  one  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Noah 
Worcester,  D.D.  Dr.  Samuel  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  the  year  1795.  He  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  mainly  with  his  life- 
long friend.  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.D..  a  noted 
Hopkinsiau  divine,  then  pastor  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  afterwards  president  of  the  A'erniont  Uni- 
versity. He  was  ordained  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1797.  Here  his  sermons  bore  the  im- 
press of  high  Calvinism  or  Hopkinsianisra.  They 
were  pungent  in  their  apjieals  to  the  conscience, 
were  delivered  with  great  solenniity,  and  at  length 
excited  an  opposition  of  uncommon  \iolence.  He 
was  dismissed  Sept.  S,  1802,  after  a  ministry  of 
four  years  and  eleven  months.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1803,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Here  he  was 
honored  as  a  man  of  clear  mind,  jwsitive  convic- 
tions, firmness  of  will,  steadfastness  of  Christian 
principle.  In  1804  he  received  and  declined  an 
appointment  to  the  professoi-ship  of  theology  in 
Dartmouth  College.  In  1810  he  w.ts  elected  the 
first  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  severe  labors  of  this  secretaiTship  combined 
with  his  pastorate  shattered  his  health.  In  July, 
1819,  he  received  the  aid  of  a  colleague  pastor. 
Rev.  Elias  Cornelius.  In  January,  1 821,  the  state 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  seek  a  southern 
climate,  and  he  made  a  visit  to  the  missionary 
stations  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans. In  a  mission  family  among  the  Choctaws  he 
died.     The  eulogies  writteu  or  spoken  in  regard 
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to  him  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  and  Dr.  Elias  Cornelius,  were  admirable 
sjiecitnens  of  biography.  In  185J  his  Memoir  waa 
published,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  by  his  son, 
Rev.  Samuel  -M.  Worcester,  D.D. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  distinguished  by  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 
Either  he  or  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  or  Ixith  together, 
originated  the  idea  of  forming  the  American 
Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  detailed  plan  of  the  board  was  doubtless 
formed  mainly  by  Dr.  Worcester.  He  wrote  the 
first  ten,  which  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
important.  Annual  Reports  of  this  society. 

As  an  author  he  was  noted  for  iiis  logical  acu- 
men, and  vigorous,  pointed  style.  Twenty-seven 
of  his  sermons  were  published  during  his  life, 
and  a  volume  of  additional  sermons  after  his 
death.  Besides  his  sermons,  he  published  nine 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  controversial ;  tliree  of 
them  being  his  remarkable  Letters  to  I'ev.  Dr. 
ly'illiam  E.  Channing.  lie  edited  two  Ilymn- 
Books,  —  one  in  1814,  entitled  Christian  Psalmoily  , 
another  in  ISlS,  entitled  Watts's  Entire  and  Select 
Hymns.  The  latter  has  been  much  celebrated. 
He  published  many  articles  in  the  periodicals  of 
his  day.  For  five  years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  ^la.•!sacllusetts  .ilissinnnry  Magazine,  which  was 
afterward  united  with  the  Panoplisl,  and  still  later 
with  the  Mi.'isiunary  Herald,  the  present  organ 
of  the  American  15oard  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  .Missions.  EDW.VRDS  .\.  I'AKK. 

WORDSWORTH,  Christopher,  D.D.,  youngest 
bnilhi-r  nf  lli.'  |Mi.t  ;  b.  at  ('(jclifriiiouth,  Cumber- 
land, June  '.),  1771  ;  d.  at  liu.vtcd,  Su.ssex,  Feb.  2, 
181(5.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  179S; 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  after  holding  vari- 
ous preferments,  was  master  of  Trinity  College 
from  1S20  till  1841.  He  then  retired  to  his 
rectory  of  I?u.\ted-with-L'ckfield,  which  he  had 
held  since  1820.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
Ecclesiastical  Biography ,  or.  Hues  of  eminent  men 
tonnecteil  with  the  history  of  religion  in  England 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
lUrolution  (London,  1810,  0  vols.;  4th  ed.,  1853, 
4  Vols.),  and  for  his  writings  in  defence  of  King 
Charl.-s'schiiiM  to  1..-  tli.- .uitlior  of  Eiknn  Basilike. 

WORKS,  GOOD.  The  .shari.  distinction  which 
Paul  made  between  law  and  gospel,  between  ju.s- 
tificalion  by  faith  and  justification  by  good  works, 
naturally  lost  its  prominence  in  Christian  teach- 
ing with  the  overtnrow  of  Paganism.  From  her 
own  exfierience,  and  that  a  dearly-paid-for  ex- 
p«.Tience  too,  the  ancient  church  had  gained  the 
double  conviction,  that  nothing  but  faith  is  able 
to  keep  man  in  true  communion  with  Christ,  and 
that  a  faith  which  docs  so  necessarily  must  pro- 
<luce  a  thorough  regeneration  of  jiractical  life. 
'I"he  relation,  however,  between  faith  and  good 
works,  and  between  them  an<l  salvation,  had  not 
yet  been  made  the  subject  of  critical  refiection  ; 
and  was  theologically  .ho  loosely  fixed,  that  the 
oilier  Fathers  could  content  themselves  with  pla- 
cing faith  anil  works  mechanically  beside  each 
other  its  ei|ually  necessary  to  salvation  ;  sometimes 
einplmsizing  the  former,  but  .sometimes  also  em- 
phasizing the  latter. 

Mranwhile.  (Hiostirisin  arose,  with   its  dispar- 


agement of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  inclination 
towards  an  antinomi.stic  libertinism.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  church  to  place  the  inherent 
connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  right  light ;  but  in  so  doing  she 
happened  to  adopt  a  little  more  of  the  Old  Tes- 

j  tament  tj'pe  than  was  good,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  gospel  itself  became  a  noca  lex.  The 
more  perfectly  Christianity  was  developed  as  a 
social  and  political  institution,  the  more  fre- 
quently an  external  legality  took  the  place  of 
that  faith  which  regenerates  man  from  within : 
the  more  firmly  the  church  established  herself 
as  the  representative  of  God  and  Christ  on  earth, 
the  more  easily  observance  of  mereh'  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances,  rites,  and  penances,  was  mis- 
taken for  works  of  true  moral  worth.  At  last 
faith  itself  became,  in  the  form  of  obedience  to 
the  church,  a  meritorious  and  obligatory  work. 
But  a  faith,  which,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  schoolmen,  simply  consisted  in  as.sent  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  (Jidcs  infurmis)  could  not 
be  vindicated   as   the   alone   snlTicient  power  of 

I  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  necessary 
to  define  the  faith  which  proves  itself  in  works 

I  {Jides  caritate  formala)  as  the  true  condition  of 
salvation;   and  the  distinction  which  was  made 

I  between  pncceplis  and  consiliis  ecangelicis  finally 
brought  forth  the  delusion  of  a  surplus  of  good 
works,  —  opera  supererogationis. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  insufficiency  of  faith  to  salvation, 

j  and  the  necessity  of  good  works,  was  the  point  at 

;  which  the  Reformers  aimed  their  arrows ;  and  they 

1  hit.  The  strength  of  the  truth,  the  clear  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  —  to  whom  their  faith  was  their 
sole  hoi>e,  but  also  their  sure  confidence,  —  finally 
gained  the  victory ;  and  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  became 
the  banner  around  which  the  evangelical  churches 
rallied  their  forces.  Afterwards  Leibnitz  and 
after  him  .several  recent  theologians  have  charac- 
terized the  controversy  between  the  Roman- 
Catholic  and  the  evangelical  churches,  concerning 
the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  as  a  mere 
play  of  words.  But  that  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
It  is  true  that  both  parties  agree  in  the  necessity 
of  good  works;  and  the  meaningless  exaggera- 
tion of  the  princijile  of  the  Reformation  which 
apiH-arcd  in  the  Majoristic  controversy,  that 
good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation,  found 
its  due  rebuke  in  the  Formula  Concnrdict.  But 
thev  differ  widely  in  iheir  concent  ions  of  justifi- 
cation and  good  works.  As  above  mentioned, 
Roman-Catholic  theology  transforms  the  [iracti- 
cal  realization  of  an  inner,  ethical  ideal  into  a 
mere  submission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church; 
and  it  is  led  to  do  so  by  confounding  justification 
and  sanclifieation,  l>etween  which  Protestant  the- 
oliigv  makes  a  definite  distinction.  In  Protestant 
theology,  justification  means  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  by  the  grace  of  tlod  for  the  sake  of  Christ; 
but  in  Roman-Catholic  theology  it  means  some- 
thing more,  —  a  Juntitia  in/'usa  ;  that  is,  sanctifi- 
cation.  .1.  II.   KltANV.   IIKVKK. 

WORLD.  In  it.self  the  idea  of  the  world  has 
no  re|ii;i(iuM  rharacter.  Nevertheless,  as  the  world 
is  tlir  nl.jeit  of   the  ilivine  will  and  the  llir:ilre  of 
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human  activity,  the  idea  which  man  forms  of  it 
exercises  a  powerful  iufluence  on  all  his  funda- 
mental religious  ideas,  —  those  of  (jod  and  man, 
of  revelation  and  salvation,  etc.  AVe  give  below 
a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  this  idea  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  particular  word  cor- 
responding to  our  universe.  When  the  Hebrews 
wanted  to  express  that  idea,  they  used  the  jihrase 
"heaven  and  earth."  Heaven  again  they  consid- 
ered from  a  double  point  of  view,  —  as  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  forming  part  of  a  grand  total- 
ity, and  as  the  abode  of  God  in  contradistinction 
to  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  Considered 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  heaven  appears  to  be 
very  closely  connected  with  the  earth.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  geogony,  and  not  a  cosmogony,  which  is 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  every 
thing  which  is  said  of  the  firmanent  .'serves  simply 
to  image  forth  and  explain  its  immediate  appari- 
tion. It  must  be  firmly  secured  on  pillars  in  order 
not  to  fall  down  (Job  xxvi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  sx.  8)  ; 
gates  lead  into  it  (Gen.  xxviii.  17) ;  the  stars  are 
fixed  to  its  vault  (Gen.  i.  14)  ;  light  and  rain  and 
lightning  break  through  it  (Job  xxxviii.  2i  .sqq.i. 
From  this  view  of  heaven  to  that  as  the  abode  of 
God,  the  transition  is  made  through  the  observa- 
tion that  the  great  stars  rule  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  16). 
The  recognition  of  fixed  seasons,  of  an  established 
order,  etc.,  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  feeling 
of  the  existence  of  natural  laws ;  but  neither  they 
nor  any  other  Shemites  ever  firmly  grasped  that 
idea.  Natural  laws  are  to  them  the  "ordinances 
of  heaven  "  (Job  xxxviii.  33 ;  Ps.  civ.  19)  ;  and 
the  ordinances  of  heaven  shall  forever  be  a  secret 
to  man,  because  the  exact  knowledge  of  them  is 
a  privilege  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  Between  the 
action  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  highest 
Cause  the  Hebrews  established  a  direct  connec- 
tion, in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  played  only  a 
subordinate  part  as  mediators  ;  and  this  concep- 
tion prevented  them  from  developing  a  natural 
science,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  They 
never  reached  the  Greek  idea  of  a  koa/ior,  —  a  world 
with  an  inherent,  informing  order,  which  man  can 
learn  to  know,  though  only  gradually  and  approxi- 
mately. On  the  other  hand,  they  escaj^d  the 
idea  of  a  fate  which  might  prove  a  barrier  even  to 
the  will  of  God ;  and  they  were  never  entangled 
in  that  dread  intellectual  conflict  between  the 
order  of  nature  and  Divine  Providence,  which, 
from  the  ancient  philosophy,  crept  into  modern 
thought,  and  found  expression  in  the  deism 
of  the  last  and  the  pantheism  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

In  accordance  with  its  immediate  appearance, 
the  Hebrews  generally  describe  the  earth  as  a 
circle  (Isa.  xl.  22;  Job  xxii.  14)  resting  on  the 
mighty  floods  of  tlie  ocean  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  Ixxv.  3}. 
Often,  however,  they  also  speak  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, or  end.s,  or  wings,  of  the  earth,  taking  the 
image  from  a  square  mantle  (Isa.  xi.  12  ;  Job 
xxxviii.  13).  In  determining  the  four  sides  of 
the  earth,  they,  like  the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  like 
most  other  people,  began  by  facing  east,  and 
placing  north  to  the  left,  south  to  the  right. 
Towards  the  north  was  tlie  sombre  region  :  the 
highest  mountains  were  there,  especially  the  holy 
mountain,  the  mount  of  the  congregations  (Isa. 
xi\.  13) :  the  cherub,  indicating  the  divine  pres- 


ence, stood  there  (Ezek.  xxviii.  14).  As  a  rule 
Jehovah  came  from  the  north  (Ps.  xlriii.  3  ; 
Ezek.  i.  4)  ;  and  there  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
human  race,  the  first  tnne  at  Kden,  the  second 
time  at  Ararat.  Below  the  earth  was  Sheol,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  (see  art.  Hades).  This  niu.-<t 
not  be  understood,  however,  as  if  in  the  above 
passages,  and  in  others  of  similar  import,  the 
sacred  writers  ever  proposed  to  give  a  lesson  in 
geography,  or  geology,  or  any  other  department 
of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  freedom  and 
manifoldness  of  the  similes  employed  give  iiref- 
ragable  evidence  that  this  whole  group  of  ideas 
were  never  treated  as  articles  of  faith.  They  can 
even  not  be  considered  as  fixed  popular  opinions. 
They  were  simply  poetical  objects,  with  which 
the  imagination  was  at  liberty  to  play,  in  order 
to  produce  a  more  striking  and  impressive  repre- 
sentation of  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God.  To  the  Hebrew,  man  was  the  only  l>eing 
on  earth  of  absolute  interest :  the  dead  and  duml> 
sphere  lay  far  below  him,  and  was  simply  his 
dominion  (Gen.  i.  28).  To  the  Hebrew,  the  hu- 
man world  was  the  real  world;  and  the  unity  of 
that  world,  that  is,  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
and  of  its  relation  to  God,  the  Creator  and  the 
Judge,  was  an  idea  which  arose  with  the  religion 
of  Jehovah,  culminated  in  the  great  prophet,  aud 
never  died  completely  out,  though  it  «  a.s  reduced 
into  a  mere  caricature  of  itself  by  the  particular- 
ism and  pride  of  the  Pharisees.  See,  concerning 
the  Old-Testament  view  of  the  world  in  general, 
C.  VON  Lengerkk:  Keuaan,  1824;  H.  Kiixic : 
Die  T7ieotooie  der  Psalmen,  1807. 

In  the  J»ew  Testament  the  idea  of  the  world  as 
the  human  world  received  a  powerful  develop- 
ment by  being  placed  in  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  a  divine  world,  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
then  came  to  mean  the  history  of  the  human  race 
so  far  as  tliat  historj-  lies  outside  of  the  influence 
of  Christ,  and  grows  up  the  mere  product  of  the 
forces  and  spirit  of  nature.  Darkness,  that  is^ 
blindness,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  world 
in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  for  by  its  own  strength 
the  world  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  truth,  and 
see  God  (John  iii.  27,  31 ;  xvii.  25).  But  by 
itself  the  darkness  is  not  sin  or  guilt ;  for  it  is 
simply  the  inherent  nature  of  the  world,  and  not 
an  efi'ect  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race  and  of 
original  sin.  It  becomes  sin,  however,  and  leads 
to  guilt,  when  it  rises  into  a  denial  of  the  light ; 
and,  just  as  the  mere  love  of  light  develo[)S  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  it,  so  the  hatred  of  light 
destroys  that  very  faculty,  etc.  A  comparison 
between  the  various  ideas  of  the  world  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  typical  idea  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  Xew  Testament,  would  be  a  most 
instructive  task,  but  is  beyond  the  compass  of  this 
article.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  such  an 
investigation  would  l>e  the  idea  of  .\ugustine. 
It  exercised  gi'eat  influence  on  the  Reformers, 
more  especially  on  those  of  the  Calvinist  type; 
and  the  preponderance  of  this  influence  explains 
why,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  iiistory,  Cal- 
vinism has  preferred  to  form  congregations  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  instead  of  attempting  com- 
pletely to  overcome  the  world.  In  tlie  Lutheran 
Church  the  idea  of  the  world  had  for  a  long  time 
only  theoretical  interest :  confidence  in  the  power 
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of  tlieir  baptism  and  tlie  purity  of  their  doctrine 
made  out  of  tlie  worid  something  vague  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Lutherans,  —  sometiiing  entirely  out.side 
of  the  pale  of  their  own  churcTi.  It  was  Sjiener 
and  the  Pietists  who  first,  by  applying  regenera- 
tion and  sanctitication  a^  the  true  tests  of  any 
realization  of  Christianity  in  individual  life,  made 
the  idea  of  the  world  of  practical  ini]X)rtance 
also  in  the  Lutheran  t'hurch.  ['!'.  I-Virsteh  : 
f'ebfr  elhtfche  u.  withetische  Wetlansc/iauuni/,  Ilalle, 
ISS-J.]  L.  DIKSTKL. 

WORMS,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  (iermany, 
situat<.'d  on  the  Rhine,  with  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants :  played  on  four  <iifferent  occa- 
sions a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  as  once  previously  in  the  religious 
history  of  Germany. 

1.  The  Jirsl  of  these  occasions  wa.s  on  Sept.  23, 
1122,  when  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  were  read 
before  a  vast  niultitn<le  assembled  in  a  meadow 
near  the  city.  This  Concordat  ended  the  contest 
between  emperor  and  {)ope,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  fifty  years,  .\ccording  to  it,  the 
emperor,  on  his  part,  gave  up  all  investiture  by 
ring  and  staff;  allowed  free  election  and  conse- 
cration to  all  churches,  according  to  ecclesia-stical 
law.  The  pope,  on  his  part,  conceded  that  the 
election  of  German  bishops  and  abbots  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  but 
without  simony  or  violence;  that,  in  case  an  elec- 
tion wa.s  disputed,  the  emperor,  on  the  advice  of 
the  archbi.shop  and  bishop.s,  sliould  take  the  side 
of  the  right  party.  The  bishop  elect  should  re- 
ceive the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  the  imperial 
«ceptre,  and  obliged  himself  to  jx-rform  the  ac- 
companying duties.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  oisliop,  six  months  after  consecration,  should 
receive  his  temporalities  in  like  manner,  on  the 
same  conditions,  but  without  any  payment.  The 
Concordat  was  ratified  by  the  first  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, March,  1123.  For  a  further  account  of  it,  see 
Ua8E:  Kirc/teni/e.ichic/ile,  loth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1877, 
pp.  221-225;  Robertson:  Hixlon/  C'li.  Church, 
London,  1856,  pp.  695-GU7;  11.  "Witte:  For- 
tchungen  zur  Oeschichle  d.  Wurmscr  Conconlatu, 
Gottingen,  1877;  E.  Bernheim:  Zur  (Jeschichte 
d.  Wormser  Cunconltits,  Gottingen,  187^. 

2.  The  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  before  which 
Luther  was  summoned  to  apix-ar,  closed  the  first 
f)eriod  of  the  Reformation,  showing  to  the  world 
that  the  movement  started  by  Luther  waa  some- 
thing greater,  and  likely  to  take  ([uite  another 
turn,  than  that  started  by  IIus.  Luther  arrived 
Tuesday,  April  16,  in  the  forenoon,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  :  thousands 
of  people  thronged  the  streets  through  wliich  he 
passed.  The  next  day  (Wednesday,  April  17),  at 
six  o'clock  in  tlie  aftt-rnoon,  he  apjH-ared  before 
the  diet,  assembleil  in  the  e|iiscopal  jialace,  where 
the  emperor  and  King  KcrdinatKl  staid.  >Iohann 
Fxk,  a  brother  of  tin;  disputant  of  Leipzig  fame, 
and  official  to  the  Uishopof  Worms,  addressed  him 
in  the  name  of  the  cnipiTor,  ami  demaniled  that  he 
shonlil  recant.  Luther  answered  by  asking  time 
to  consider,  and  a  ri'spite  of  twenty-four  hours 
wa.s  granted  him.  The  im|iressioii  lie  made  was 
not  so  very  favorable.  The  empiTor  wondered 
that "  that  man  shnidd  have  written  those  bt«>ks ; " 
and,  with  a  fling  at  the  uncourtly  manners  of  the 


monk,  he  added,  "  He  shall  never  make  me  a  here- 
tic." Thursday,  April  18,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  again  appeared  before  the  diet;  and, 
the  demand  of  recantation  having  been  reiK-ated, 
he  answered  with  a  Latin  speech,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  his  own  draught.  It  is  short,  and 
clothed  throughout  in  respectful  terms;  but  everj" 
sentence  is  stamped  with  that  decision  which  char- 
acterizes the  action  of  natural  forces,  and  which, 
when  met  with  in  human  life,  almost  inspires 
with  horror.  And  it  was  well  delivered  :  in  every 
corner  of  the  hall  it  was  heard  that  not  one  word 
would  be  retracted.  A  short  dispute  followed 
between  Luther  and  Kck,  ending  with  the  famous 
words  by  Luther,  "Here  I  staml.  I  can  do  no 
otherwise.  So  help  me  God  I  Amenl"  The  em- 
peror left  in  a  rage.  It  had  become  quite  dark 
in  the  hall;  and  the  Spaniards  filled  the  room  with 
their  hisses  and  yells,  while  outside  in  the  streets 
the  crowd  growled  and  threatened.  When  Luther 
passed  by  the  seat  of  Duke  Erick  of  Brunswick, 
an  inveterate  Romanist,  the  duke  saw  that  the 
man  was  exhausted  almo.st  to  faintint;,  and  hand- 
ed him  his  big  silver  mug  with  Eimbecker  beer. 
When  lie  came  home  to  his  lodgings,  he  threw  up 
his  arms,  an<l  cried  out  with  joy,  "  Now  I  am 
through."  Some  further  negotiations  n  itli  a  com- 
mittee took  place,  though  without  anv  result. 
April  28,  Luther  left  Worms.  See  J.  RiisTLiN: 
Marttn  Luther,  Elberfeld,  ls75.  On  June  2.'>, 
1868,  a  colossal  monument  of  Luther,  with  figures 
of  the  principal  Reformers  and  of  the  cities  of 
Spire,  Magdeburg,  and  Augsburg,  was  unveiled 
in  Worms. 

3,  4.  Later  on,  two  Colloquies  took  place  in 
Worms,  between  Protestant  and  Roman-Catholic 
theologians,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  without 
having  recourse  to  armed  force.  I'he  first,  Janu- 
ary, 1511 ,  was  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Granvella. 
On  the  Protestant  side  were  present  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  Cruciger,  Gryn.Tus,  Menius,  etc.  ;  on  tlie 
Roman-Catholic,  Cochteus,  Eck,  Xau.sea,  etc. 
Though,  no  doubt,  lx)th  parlies  met  with  the  sin- 
cere intention  of  doing  their  utmost  in  oider  to 
avoid  war,  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  com- 
]iromi.se  Wiis  possible  unless  some  very  strong 
intliience  from  without  could  be  brought  to  In-ar 
on  the  negotiations;  and  by  an  imperial  decree 
of  Jan.  18,  1511,  the  assembly  was  transferred  to 
Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  was  about  to  meet.  The 
second  collo([uy,  the  so-called  "  Consultation  of 
Worms,"  took  ]p|ace  in  1557  under  the  iiresidency 
of  Julius  von  I'flug,  Bishop  of  Naumbnrg;  but, 
U'side  -Melanchthon,  tlie  president  was  probably 
the  only  one  present  who  took  a  real  interest  in 
the  union.  '1  he  Protestants  were  repre.st'nte<l  by 
Melanchthon,  Prenz,  Morlin,  Sclmepf,  etc.  ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  .*^idonlus,  Bishoji  of  .Merse- 
burg,  Canisins,  .Staphylus,  Wizelins.  etc.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic.4 
to  break  up  the  compact  unity  of  the  Protestant 
]iarty ;  and,  if  .so,  they  succeeiled.  In  the  sixth 
Hitting,  Sidnnins  demanded  a  formal  declaration, 
whi-ther  the  whole  Protestant  Clinrcli  accepted 
111!'  Calvinist  doctrine  of  tlii'  Lord's  SnpiKT,  the 
Osiandrian  iloctrine  of  justification,  the  Klacian 
doctrine  ile  srrrn  arhilrio,  et<'.  ;  and  immediately 
the  internal  discord  of  the  Protestant  parly  broke 
out  in  full  blaze.     The  assembly  finally  dis|ier8ed 
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without  having  arrived  at  any  definite  result. 
The  acts  of  these  two  colloquies  are  found  in 
Corpus  lieformalorum,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  ix.  See 
also  S.\L1G  :  Historie  der  augsburgischen  Confes- 
sion, vol.  iii. 

WORSHIP.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of 
Christian  worship  after  the  close  of  the  canon  is 
from  a  Pagan  source.  AVhen  Pliny  the  Younger 
entered  upon  his  proconsulship  of  Hithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  A.D.  110,  he  found  the  number 
of  Christians  already  so  great,  and  the  heathen 
worship  so  seriously  undermined,  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  popular  clamor  to  exert  himself 
against  the  new  religion.  Even  under  the  cruel 
application  of  the  torture,  he  could  find  out 
nothing  worse  than  that  the  Christians  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  on  a  set  day,  before 
dawn,  and  sing  responsive  hymns  to  Christ  as 
their  (iod,  and  to  pledge  themselves  in  a  sacra- 
ment to  abstain  from  every  form  of  evil,  to  com- 
mit no  theft,  rapine,  or  adultery,  to  falsify  no 
word,  and  betray  no  trust.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  day  they  met  together  again,  and  joined  in  a 
hannless  supper  (Pliny  to  Trajan,  Let.  9.5).  Xo 
higher  testimony  could  be  desired  to  the  purity 
of  tlie  Christian  life  and  worship.  The  next 
account  is  from  a  Christian  source,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  somewhat  more  particular.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology,  says,  that  on  the  day 
called  .Sunday,  all  the  Christians  of  a  neighbor- 
hood meet  together  in  one  place,  and  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets. 
The  presiding  bishop  preaches  a  sermon,  exhort- 
ing them  to  holy  living.  All  stand  up,  and  pray. 
Bread  is  then  brought  in,  with  wine  and  water, 
the  sacramental  wine  being  invariably  diluted. 
After  further  prayers,  to  which  the  people  respond 
with  audible  "  Aniens,"  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  distributed.  Portions  are  sent  to  the 
sick,  and  a  collection  is  taken  for  the  poor.  Justin 
adds,  "Sunday  is  the  day  on  which  we  all  meet 
together ;  because  it  is  the  first  creative  day,  on 
which  God  called  forth  the  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  on  which  also  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose 
from  the  dead."  The  fii-st  important  change  in 
public  worship  to  be  noticed  after  this  is  the 
division  of  the  .service  into  two  parts,  —  the  ser- 
vice (missa)  of  the  catechumens,  which  was  open 
to  all,  and  consisted  of  prayer,  reading,  and 
preaching  ;  and  the  service  for  church-members 
(missa  Jidelium).  The  central  part  of  this  was  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  celebrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian mystery.  More  and  more  the  "  Eucharist " 
came  to  be  the  grand  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
about  wliich  all  the  other  parts  were  grouped. 
A  regular  order  was  formed  for  its  administra- 
tion, which  eventually  grew  into  the  liturgies  of 
Basil  and  Clirysostom,  and  the  Latin  Sacramen- 
taries  of  (ielasiu.s,  Leo,  and  Gregory.  It  was  not 
till  the  period  of  long  tranquillity  that  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  Decian  persecution,  that 
the  Christian  hou.se  of  worship  ventured  to  con- 
front the  heathen  temple.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  century  many  churches  were  reared  iu 
^'Sypt'  ^yia,  .\sia  Minor,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  signal  for  the  last  great  storm  that  was  to 
break  on  the  Christian  party  was  given  by  tearing 
down  what  Eusebius  calls  a  "great  and  splendid 
church"  that  had  Imldly  reared  it.self  in  full  view 
of  the  imperial  jialace  at  Xicomedia. 


The  preaching  of  the  gospel  continued  to  be 
an  es.sential  jiart  of  all  Christian  worshiji;  often 
brief,  simple,  and  expository,  sometimes  elabor- 
ate and  rhetorical.  The  great  bishops  botii  o£ 
the  East  and  the  West  have  left  us  illustrious 
proofs  of  their  homiletical  eloquence.  These 
have  been  jireserved  to  us,  partly  through  the 
care  with  which  they  were  written  out  by  their 
authors,  and  partly  by  the  labors  of  shorthand 
writers  who  took  them  down  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  speakers.  As  compared  with  the 
best  modern  sermons,  they  are  defective  in  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  text,  in  sobriety  of  inter- 
pretation, breadth  of  discussion,  and  cogency  of 
practical  application.  By  the  side  of  the  efforts 
of  Bourdaloue,  Saurin,  Krummacher,  Robert  Hall, 
Spurgeon,  or  the  best  preachers  of  America,  they 
are  signally  inferior. 

In  accordance  with  apostolic  precept,  the  dis- 
ciples spake  to  each  other  in  psalms  and  hynuis 
and  spiritual  songs.  A  body  of  devout  lyrical 
poetry  began  to  be  formed,  —  the  work  of  Clement, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  others, 
—  which,  during  the  middle  and  Reformation 
ages,  was  swelled  to  an  immense  volume  by  the 
contributions  of  many  Christian  poets.  The 
church-singing  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of  mo- 
notonous (hypophonic)  cantilation,  in  which  all 
took  part.  This  was  improved  into  elaborate 
choral  singing,  which,  like  that  of  Milan,  became, 
in  the  judgment  of  Augustine  at  least,  too  arti- 
ficial and  dramatic.  The  effect  of  this  change 
was  to  exclude  the  people  from  taking  part  in 
the  service.  Congregational  singing  perished. 
Church  music  in  all  Roman  and  in  many  Prot- 
estant churches  exhibits  the  furthest  possible 
departure  from  the  apostolic  and  primitive  con- 
ception of  that  office. 

During  the  darker  part  of  the  nii<ldle  ages,  or 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  there 
was  little  if  any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  as 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  great  cathe- 
drals that  were  built  after  the  end  of  the  Crusades 
were  unadapted  to  that  purpose.  They  were 
suited  only  to  a  dramatic  show  of  worship,  with 
altars,  pictures,  processions,  and  other  features 
appealing  to  the  spirit  of  ignorant,  popular  devo- 
tion. The  liturgies,  however,  were  gieatly  im- 
proved; and  noble  hymns  were  composed,  which 
still  serve  to  express  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
the  Christian  heart.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Reformation  the  function  of  preaching,  which 
had  begun,  indeed,  during  the  preceding  century, 
to  recover  from  its  long  neglect,  re-asserted  its 
divine  right,  and  again  made  a  prominent  part 
of  public  worship.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  all  the 
great  Reformers  and  their  disciples,  preached  in- 
defatigably.  The  devotional  element  gradually 
dropped  into  the  background,  and  the  sermon 
came  to  fill  nearly  the  entire  .scheme  of  divine 
worship.  The  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  prayer 
became  characteristic  of  epi-scojially  constituted 
churches.  In.stead  of  a  Liturgy,  the  English 
dissenters  and  the  entire  body  of  non-Ejiiscopal 
churches  in  America  conducted  imiyer  by  means 
of  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  preacher. 
The  defects  to  which  this  method  is  liable  are 
pointed  out  in  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for 
Worship,  in  which  the  minister  is  charged  to 
"prepare  himself  carefully  for  the  right  conduct 
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of  public  prayer,  that  it  may  be  performed  with 
luoprietv  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of 
those  who  join  in  it,  and  tiiat  he  may  not  dis- 
grace that  important  service  by  mean,  inegular, 
or  extravagant  effusions."  Notwithstanding  this 
ailmonition,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  continued  to 
give  so  little  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duty, 
tliat,  about  the  close  of  the  lirst  quarter  of  the 
century,  the  venerable  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton, 
one  01  the  recognized  leaders  of  that  church, 
pointed  out  no  less  than  eighteen  separate  faults 
into  which  they  were  accustomed  to  fall.  This 
invariable  tendency  has  led,  from  about  the  time 
of  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  Miller's  treatise,  to  a 
re-action  in  favor  of  the  primitive  mode  of  wor- 
.ship,  by  means  of  a  partial  Liturgy;  and  various 
works  designed  to  encourage  and  assist  that 
movement  nave  been  laid  before  the  church. 
No  marked  change,  however,  in  the  forms  of 
worship  has  yet  been  effected.  Among  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  a  large  and  active  society,  em- 
bracing many  distinguished  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  has  devoted  itself  to  tlie  improvement  of 
public  worship,  and  has  publislied  several  excel- 
lent liturgical  works  for  that  purpose.  Their 
EuchuliKjwn,  or  Book  of  Common  Order,  has  passed 
through  four  editions,  and  an  improved  fifth  edi- 
tion is  about  being  i.ssued  (1883). 

In  the  Koman-Catholic  Church  in  America  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  respect  to  public 
worship  is  to  be  noticed.  Biought  into  imme- 
diate competition  with  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
ProtesUintism,  the  Roman  Church  has  been  ob- 
liged to  borrow  something  of  its  methods  in  self- 
<lefence.  Its  churches  are  mostly  large,  but  not 
too  large  for  the  purposes  of  preaciiing ;  and  the 
pews  are  often  upholstered,  and  rented  perma- 
nently by  the  same  families.  A  sermon  always 
makes  a  part  of  the  servici-.  The  children  are 
gathered  into  Sunday  schools,  in  which  the  Cate- 
chism is  taught,  and  hymns  are  sung  to  the 
popular  tunes  familiar  to  I'rotestant  children. 

In  the  department  of  hyninology  a  great  de- 
velopment of  activity  has  taken  place,  both  yi 
Europe  and  America,  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Many  new  hymn  and  tune  books  have 
appeared,  mostly  worthy  of  high  commendation, 
including  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
hymns  each.  A  serious  fault  with  some  of  them 
is  the  unauthorized  "tinkering"  of  old  and  fa- 
miliar hymn.s,  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
editor.  The  intrusion  of  modern  "  sentimental  " 
hynuis  is  another  fault.  The  conference  of  Ei.se- 
iiach  (1853)  went  to  the  ojiposite  extreme,  and 
adopted  the  princii)le  of  accepting  no  hymn  of  a 
later  date  than  175U.     Many  hymns  are  also  ob- 

^ectionable  iis  being  too  exclusively  didactic.  A 
lymn  inav  properly  include  iloctrine,  reproof,  or 
warning;  Ymt  the  great  function  of  sacred  song  is 
the  utterance  of  the  devout  ('motions  in  praise  to 
(ioil :  preaching  hymns,  in  which  the  whole  object, 
apparently,  is  to  rou.se  and  terrify  the  sinner,  are 
illegitimate.  The  fjerman  colh'ctiims  are  gener- 
ally free  from  those  faults.  On  the  whole,  the 
modern  church  worship  must  In-  regarded  as 
more  ornate  an<l  didactic,  ap|>ealiiig  more  both 
to  the  intellect  and  the  taste,  than  that  of  the 
earlier  ages,  and  as  having  something  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  niiHlern  confessions  have  (<j 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  a  tincly  constructed  and 


furnished  modern  church  to  the  bare  basilica  of 
the  Nicene  period.  See  Ho-Miletics,  Hv.mxol- 
OGV,  LiTUHGV,  Pkaykr-Book,  aiid  the  literature 
there  given.  samiel  miles  hoi-kixs. 

I  WOTTON,  Sir  Henry,  a  traveller,  diiilomatist, 
j  scholar,  anil  poet ;  b.  at  Boughton,  ilalherbe, 
j  Kent,  -March  3(J,  1508;  il.  at  Eton,  December,  1G39; 
I  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford;  lived 
mostly  abroad ;  was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex ;  knighted  by  James  I.  soon  after 
i  his  iiccession ;  three  times  minister  to  ^'enice, 
and  in  the  intervals  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
etc. ;  provost  of  Eton,  1C25.  llis  tracts,  letters, 
etc.,  were  collected,  1051-72,  by  Izaak  Walton, 
as  Relujuice  Wollonianw,  with  a  memoir.  Of  his 
few  poems,  several,  especially  IIoic  happy  is  he 
born  or  taught,  have  a  place  among  our  sacred 
cla.ssics.  F.  M.  BIItD. 

WOTTON,  William,  D.D.,  English  divine;  b. 
at  Wrcntham,  SutYolk,  Aug.  13,  16G0;  d.  at 
Buxted,  E.ssex,  Feb.  13,  1720.  In  childhood  he 
showed  remarkable  precocity ;  and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  and  a  half  old  he  was  skilled  in  He- 
brew, Clialdee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
besides  in  logic,  philosophy,  geography,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  entered  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1676;  was  passed  B.A.,  .lanuarj-, 
1079;  M.A.,  1683;  and  wa.s  elected  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  1C85.  He  entered  holy  orders; 
in  1693  was  rector  of  Middleton  Keynes,  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  in  1705  prebendary  of  Salisburj*. 
Among  his  learned  works  may  be  mentioned, 
Ilejiections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning, 
London,  1694, 3d  ed.,  1705  (a  reply  to  Sir  William 
Temple's  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  ancients) ; 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions 
and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  m  our 
Blessed  Sat'iour  Jesus  Christ's  Time,  1718,  2  vols, 
(in  vol.  2  are  translations  of  the  Mishna's  Shub- 
balh  and  Eruciu,  two  books  aw  Ww  sabbath). 

WRITING  A^flONG  THE  HEBREWS.  The 
Hebrew  word  Kalab  denotes  originally,  to  "en- 
grave "  in  stone  (Exod.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15), 
metal  (Exod.  xxxix.  30 ;  .lob  xix.  24 ;  Isa.  viii.  1 ; 
Hab.  ii.  2),  wood  (Num.  xvii.  3);  then  to  "write." 
The  discovery  and  first  use  of  the  art  of  writing 
is  certainly  at  least  as  old  as  the  times  of  Abra- 
ham, yet  in  the  patriarchal  age  we  meet  with  no 
absolutely  certain  traces  of  its  employment  by 
the  Hebrews.  But  undoubtedly  they  made  this 
art  their  own  during  their  stay  in  Egypt;  for 
here  already  we  find  Israelite  officers  who  derived 
their  name,  sholrim,  from  "writing."  All  the 
more  we  in.iy  a.ssume  that  Moses,  brought  up  aa 
he  was  in  the  Egyptian  court,  and  instructed  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22), 
not  only  was  acipiainteu  with  it,  but  wiis  so 
practised  in  it  that  he  could  set  down  in  writing 
the  laws  wliich  were  given  to  his  jH-ople,  and  so 
insure  them  against  that  disliguration  which  is 
the  case  of  mere  oral  tradition.  Nay,  in  the  time 
of  Mo.se.s,  the  art  of  writing  is  l)resupiHi8ed,  and 
mentioned  as  being  already  known  and  in  com- 
mon u.se  among  thi'  jieople  (Exod.  xvii.  14,  xxiv. 
4,  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Lev.  xix.  28;  Num.  v.  23,  xi. 
26,  xxxiii.  2  ;  Ueut.  xvii.  17,  18,  xxxi.  0,  19,  22, 
24).  The  Sheinitic  alphabet,  of  which  the  He- 
brew is  merely  a  branch,  was  not  inventi'd  by 
the  Hebrews,  neither  was  it  invented  by  the 
I'honicians.     It  was  certainly  invented  and  nseil 
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by  a  Sliemitic  race,  because  it  is  adapted  to  tlie 
peculiarities  of  tlie  Sheiuitic  languages,  and  was 
developed  out  of  tiie  primitive  type  independently 
of  Egypt  in  Babylonia,  whence  the  Phoenicians 
got  it,' and  were  the  instruments  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  other  nations. 

The  Sheniitic  primitive  alphabet  presents  itself 
in  a  threefold  stage  of  development,  while  it  was 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  present  He- 
brew character.  li\  its  olde.st  {iconographical) 
state  it  exists  in  Phcenician  monuments,  both 
stones  and  coins.  The  letters,  characterized 
generally  by  stiff,  straight  down-strokes,  without 
regularity  and  beauty,  were  used  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  on  coins  struck  under  the  Mac- 
cabfean  princes.  While  the  old  character  thus 
continued  without  much  change  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Samaritans,  it  had  gradually  altered 
among  the  Aram;eans,  and  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  cursive,  or  tachygraphical  form,  by  opening  the 
heads  or  tops  of  the  letters,  which  were  closed 
before,  so  that  they  presented  themselves  as  two 
projecting  points  or  ears,  and  by  breaking  the 
stiii  down-strokes,  which  were  either  uprignt,  or 
but  slightly  bent  into  horizontally  inclined  ones, 
to  serve  for  union  in  writing.  This  character 
appears  in  a  twofold  form  on  Aramaean  monu- 
ments. It  is  seen  as  an  older  and  more  simple 
one  on  the  Carpentras  stone,  where  it  still  inclines 
to  the  old  writing,  and  is  just  beginning  to  devi- 
ate from  it  by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters. 
It  is  also  seen  as  a  younger  character,  in  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  depart- 
ing very  considerably  from  the  primitive  alphabet, 
by  the  open  heads  of  the  letters  and  by  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  union.  The  ancient  character 
also  underwent  a  similar  process  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  later 
Aramaean  character  (Palmyrene)  contributed  most 
to  this  etfect,  until  the  present  Hebrew-  writing, 
the  i'?7?  ^'^^  [or  square  writing  (so  called  on 
account  of  its  angular  form)]  more  commonly, 
called  "iliyN  3Pp  [the  Assyrian  writing],  was 
formed.  To  give  the  characters  more  uniformity 
and  symmetry,  the  calligraphic  pri)iciple,  or  effort 
to  write  beautifully  and  ornamentally,  came  in 
use.  Letters  which  had  been  joined  together  it 
divides,  and  attaches  various  ornamental  flourishes 
to  them,  agi'eeably  to  current  taste. 

At  what  time  the  Hebrew  writing  thus  altered 
passed  from  the  Aramaeans,  or  SjTians,  to  the 
Jews,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  Tal- 
mud, Origen,  and  Jerome,  the  change  of  the  char- 
acters is  ascribed  to  Ezra,  who,  after  the  captivity, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  square  character 
for  the  old.  [Hence  it  is  called  the  Assyriatt, 
meaning  the  Chaldcean  wriling,  r\"l1C?X  3nD]. 
According  to  a  tradition  (Euseb.,  Chron.  ad  ami. 
4720),  Ezra  is  said  to  have  invented  the  square 
writing,  that  the  Jews  might  not  become  mixed 
with  the  Samaritans.  This  square  writing  i^as 
also  called  the  "  holy,"  in  opposition  to  the  more 
ancient,  the  yin  2i\D,  i.e.,  the  broken,  irregular 
one,  or  "}^if  Si^P  [Hebrew  writing],  which  was 
now  regarded  as  the  "  profane,"  and  only  in  use 
among  the  .Samaritans.  But  the  fact  that  this 
character  was  still  retained  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  on  account  of  its  antiquity  was  used  in 
the  Maccabiean  coinage,  and  that  tlie  Samaritans 


may  have  accepted  it  along  with  the  Pentateuch, 
while,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Jews 
may  then  have  preferred  the  running  hand,  and 
may  have  perfected  it  calligraphically  into  the 
square  character,  shows  that  the  square  writing 
must  have  been  introduced  later.  The  name 
"^ICN  JiHD  cannot,  indeed,  be  held  absolutely  to 
determine  the  origin  and  home  of  the  sijuare 
character,  since  the  meaning  of  the  word  n'-'iiys 
is  greatly  disputed.  Thus  rabbi  Jehudah  [sur- 
named  the  Holy]  explains  it,  "  beatified,"  "  sanc- 
tified." The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  explana- 
tions "  rectilineal  writing  "  (Michaelis,  Orient. 
Bill.  xxii.  p.  133)  and  "straight,  strong,  firm 
writing  "  (Hupfeld).  Although  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  time  at  which  the  square 
character  was  perfected,  still  there  is  complete 
evidence  that  it  cannot  have  taken  place  so  late 
as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  (as 
Kopp,  Bilder-Schriften  der  }'orzeil.  ii.  97  sq.).  In 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  18)  we  find  that 
the  yod  is  referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter, 
which  suits  better  the  square  character.  The 
Talmud  and  Jerome  designate  those  letters  a.s 
similar,  and  exposed  to  change  bj*  mistake,  which 
can  only  refer  to  the  square  character.  [Couip. 
Pick,  art.  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Time  of 
the  Tahnud,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cycln- 
pcEilia,  vol.  X.  p.  187.]  During  the  middle  ages 
we  find  another  kind  of  cursive  writing,  the  rab- 
binic, which  is  also  a  kind  of  square  writing. 

The  question  whether  the  Hebrew  system  of 
writing  was  merely  a  writing  of  consonants,  or 
not,  is  still  pending.  According  to  HupfcM. 
there  were  from  the  beginning  three  vowel-signs 
for  the  vowels  a,  i,  and  u.  Of  these,  however, 
the  first,  the  aleph,  was  used  only  with  a  com- 
mencing sound,  and  in  a  concluding  sound  it  was 
not  written ;  but  every  consonant  was  sounded 
with  the  a.  Morover,  in  the  beginning,  the  a 
sound  was  very  greatly  predominant;  and  only  as 
the  language  became  developed,  the  other  vowels 
became  more  frequent,  —  i  and  »,  also  e,  o,  ai,  and 
au.  Yet  the  writing  was  developed  less  rapidly 
than  the  pronunciation ;  and  thus  the  vowel- 
marks  •  and  1  were  not  applied  everj-nhere,  but 
only  in  ambiguous  forms.  In  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  we  find  a  manifest  progress 
in  tlie  written  .symbols  for  the  vowels,  as  the  so- 
called  scriplio  plena  comes  much  more  frequently 
into  use.  At  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
the  vocalization  had  not  attained  to  its  later  per- 
fection, and  therefore  in  many  cases  it  deviates 
from  that  which  is  now  adopted.  In  the  Tar- 
gums  it  meets  us  in  a  much  firmer  and  less  varia- 
ble form ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Talmud  it  is 
thoroughly  fixed,  and  it  agi-ees  essentially  with 
the  later  vocalization  ;  though  it  exhibits  no  traces 
of  vowel-points(Hupfeld  :  Studien  u.  KritHeu,  1830, 
p.  549  ;  Exercitatt.  ^Ethiop.  §§  3-5 ;  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, §  11).  The  first  traces  of  diacritical  signs 
we  fiiid  in  the  marhetono,  the  Samaritan  diacritical 
line,  and  which  is  also  found  on  Pha?uician  in- 
scriptions. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  ancients  gener- 
ally, had  neither  complete  separation  of  words,  nor 
complete  scriptio  cunliniia:  tjut  they  divided  the 
sentences,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  words  also, 
by  little  spaces,  whilst  closely  connected  words 
were  frequently  written  without  any  break.     But, 
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when  the  regular  square  character  was  introduced, 
tlie  separation  of  the  individual  words  by  little 
spaces  also  became  universal.  The  Shemitic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kthiopic,  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  Hebrew  luus  twenty-two 
letters,  which,  after  the  exile,  wen-  also  used  as 
numbers.  In  the  old  Hebrew  writing,  abbrevia- 
tions were  also  used,  as  in  the  I'hienician. 

The  Writing-Material.  —  The eailiest  was  either 
wood,  metal,  or  stone.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  skins  of  animals  were  the  most  ancient  mate- 
rials for  writing  books  in  Western  Asia.  Only 
at  a  later  jieriod  the  Egyptian  paper,  made  from 
the  coats  of  the  papyrus,  came  widely  into  use 
among  tlie  Jews  (comp.  Hengstenberg:  Btitriiije 
ii.  480);  and  so  did  parchment  afterwards,  on 
which,  no  doubt,  the  original  form  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  in  the  antique  form  of  a  roll, 
with  ink  (Num.  v.  23).  According  to  Jo.sephus 
(Antt.  xii.  2,  10),  parchment  was  used  for  the 
law ;  and  this  i.s  customary  up  to  this  day.  In 
the /<<™i  tif  a  roll  the  parchment  .seems  to  have 
been  used  in  David's  time.  (Comp.  I's.  xl.  7  ; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  H  sij.  ;  Ezek.  ii.  0,  10;  Zech.  v.  1-4.) 
Writing  utensils  for  hard  materials  were  iron 
instruments,  styles,  and  chisel  (Jol)  xix.  24 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  1 ;  .Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1 ;  Isa.  viii.  1)  ;  for 
parchment  or  papyrus,  a  pen  of  reed,  and  ink,  w;is 
used  (3  .John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  20^.  A  penknife  is 
mentioned,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23;  and  the  inkhorn,  in 
E/.fk.  ix.  2. 

Lit.  —  Wuttke:  Ents'ehung  unit  Bescliaffenheit 
<les  phtiniz.-helir.  Alphabets,  in  Zeitschrift  iler  it. 
morij.  Ges.,  xi.  70 ;  Ewald  :  Lehrbuch  iter  hebr. 
Sprache  (6th  ed.);  Gksexius  :  art.  "  Paliiographie," 
in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encykl. ;  the  same :  Ge- 
ichichte  (ler  hebr.  Sprache ,  [Kenan  :  Histoire  yc'ne- 
rale  de.i  lani/ues  se'initiques  (Paris,  1858);  Lepsius  : 
Slauilaril  .{Iphabet  fur  reducinij  Unwritten  Lan- 
guages anil  Foreign  Graphic  Systems  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  1S63) ;  De  Vocufe:  Melanges 
d'archculogie  orientate .  I'atphabet  iiramt'en  et  t'al- 
phabet  hehraique  (Paris,  1808);  Low:  Graphische 
Jtei/iiisiten  u.  Erzcugnis.ie  bei  iten  Juilen,  Leipzig, 
1870;  Lexoh.mant:  Essai  sur  la  propagation  ile 
I'alphabel  phtnicien  ilans  I'ancien  monite  (Paris 
1872,  3  vols.)  ;  by  the  same,  the  art.  "  Alphabet," 
in  Le  Diclionnaire  li'arche'ologie  ctiusiijiie  de  Saglio 
etDaremberg;  De  Houcfe:  Memoire  sur  I'orii/ine 
e'ggptienne  ile  I'alplialiel  phe'nicien  (ib.,  1874);  NIas- 
pfellO :  Histoire  ancienne  lies  peuples  ite  I'lJritnt  I 
(ib.,  1870);  Balliioiin  :  I'en/leicheniter  .[tplmliet'^ 
tier  cerschieilenen  .Sprachen  :  EuTIXO  :  .Seinitische 
■SVAri/>to_/f/  (Strasbourg,  1870)  ;  Stegi.icii  :  6'/u- 
2en  Uber  Scliriflen  u.  Biiclierwesen  iter  llebriier  zuv 
Zeit  ties  alien  BunJes,  Leipzig,  1870,  pp.  10;  the 
art.  "ficriture,"  by  Heroer,  in  Lichtenberger's 
Encyctoui'itie  ites  sciences  religieuses ;  the  art. 
"  Bible  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  this  Ency- 
clopiritla.  and  Pick:  arts.  "Sliemitic  Language" 
and  "  Vowrl-poinU,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclijiiinliii].  I.KVUKlt.     (II.  PICK.) 

WULFRAM,  St.,  b.  at  Milly  in  O.j0;  d.  in  the 
monastfry  of  Fontcnelle,  .icconling  to  some  in 
OOii,  according  to  others  in  720  or  740.  He  wim 
a  monk  in  Fonlenelle,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Sens,  and  made  (0S5-080)  u  missionary  tour 
among  the  Frisians,  of  which  a  fanciful  re]>ort, 
highly  ornamented  with  li'gendary  tictions,  is 
found  in  Act.  .Suucl.,  March  20. 


WiJRTEMBERG,  The  Kingdom  of,  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1880,  a  jiopulation  of  1,971,- 
255  souls,  of  whom  1,301,412  are  Protestants, 
590,405  Roman  Catholics,  13,326  Jews,  etc.  The 
constitution  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  consisto- 
rial.  The  highest  legislative  and  atlministrative 
authority  is,  so  far  as  regards  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  vested  in  the  consistory,  composed  of  a 
president,  a  legal  councillor,  and  seven  ordinary 
councillors  (five  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics), 
who  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.  Since  1848, 
however,  there  lias  been  established  alongside  the 
consistory,  and  acting  in  uni.son  with  it,  a  series 
of  parish  councils,  diocesan  synods,  and  annual 
.synods-general,  to  which  the  membership  is  elec- 
tive. The  territory  of  the  church  is  divided  into 
six  superintendeucies,  each  with  a  "  prelate  "  at 
its  head,  49  deaneries,  and  900  {parishes  with  1,021 
pastors.  The  university  of  Tiibingen  has  a  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology,  consisting  of  five  ordinary 
professors,  besides  professors  extraordinary  and 
Priratitocenten.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Wiir- 
tcmberg  form  the  epi.scopal  diocese  of  Hottenburg, 
with  672  parishes  and  946  priests,  paid  by  the 
state.  The  university  of  Tubingen  has  al.so  a 
faculty  of  Koman-Catnolic  theology  consisting  of 
six  professors.  The  diocese  of  Kottenburg  be- 
longs to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Freiburg, 
to  which  its  relations  have  been  arranged  by  the 
papal  bull,  Proriila  solersque,  of  Aug.  11,  1821. 
See  O.  ScuMiD-So.NXECK  :  Die  evangetische  Dias- 
pora Wiirlteniberijs  uach  Entslehung  u.  gegenwiirli- 
gcm  Bcstanit,  Stuttgart,  1879;  K.  Helfferich  : 
Chronih  iter  eiani/eli.<chcn  Kirche  WUrltembergs  vom 
Jahre  1S79.  Stuttgart,  1880. 

WUTTKE,  Karl  Friedrich  Adolf,  b.  at  Breslau, 
Nov.  10,  1819;  d.  at  Halle,  April  12,  1870.  He 
studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  ap- 
jKjiuted  professor  at  Berlin  in  1854,  and  at  Halle 
in  1801.  His  principal  work  is  his  Hanitbuch  iter 
chrislliclicn  Sittenlehre,  Leipzig,  1860-62;  3d  ed., 
1874-75;  Eng.  trans,  by  Professor  John  P.  La- 
croix.  New  'iork,  1873,  2  vols.  He  also  wrote 
Die  Geschichte  ilcs  IleiJenlhums,  1851-53,  and  Der 
Deutsche  Votksaberglaube  iter  Gegenwart,  1805; 
2d  ed.,  1869.  As  a  journalist  and  i>olitician  his 
motto  was,  "  A  Christian  cannot  be  a  democrat, 
nor  can  a  dcinocrat  be  a  Chi'i>tian." 

WYLIE,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Reformed 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Moylaig,  County  .\ntrim, 
Ireland,  May  21,  1773;  d.  in  Philadeljihia,  Oct. 
13,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  1797 ;  emigrated  to  America  the  same 
year;  was  tutor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; wius  ordained  L'iOO;  and  from  1801  to  18.')2 
he  was  i>a.stor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  During  this  tune  he 
was  likewise  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  theo- 
logical seminary  of  his  denomination  (1809-51), 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  rniversity  of  I'enn- 
sj 'vania  (1828-45), emeritus-profi'ssor  (lsl.'>-.V2), 
and  \ic"-iiiovosl  of  the  university  (1830-45).  lie 
wrote  The  Faithful  Witness  for  Alagistracy,  ami 
Ministry  upon  a  Scriptural  Basis,  Philadelphia, 
1804,  hiter  eds.  ;  Life  of  Iler.  Atfianiler  McLeod, 
D.D.,  New  Vork,  1855.  See  Spraiiue:  .4ii;ia/ji, 
vol.  ix.,  "  Reformed  Presbyterians,"  ]i.  34  sijq. 

WYTTENBACH,  Thomas,  b.  at  Bid,  in  the 
canton  ..I  Ii.  in,  1  172;  d.  thnv  in  1520.  He  stud- 
ied ut  Basel  and  Tubingen;  lectured  for  some  time 
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at  Basel,  where  he  had  Leo  Judae  and  Zwingli 
among  his  hearers ;  and  was  in  1507  made  pastor 
in  his  native  city.  He  preached  openly  against 
indulgences,  the  mass,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  etc., 
tud  was  in  reality  the  first  of  the  Swiss  Reformers. 


But  when,  in  1524,  he  married,  he  was  deposed; 
and,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
sided  with  him,  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
the  Reformation  in  Biel.  See  Haller  :  Ge- 
schichte  d.  prot.  Ref.  d.  Kantons  Bern,  Luzern,  1836. 
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XAVIER.     See  Fkaxcis  Xavier. 

XIMENES  DE  CISNEROS,  Francisco,  b.  at 
Torrelaguna  in  Castile,  in  1436;  d.  at  Roa,  Nov. 
8,  1517.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  old  nobility, 
but  without  wealth  or  any  other  distinction.  He 
was  educated  at  Alcala ;  studied  at  Salamanca  ; 
took  holy  orders ;  visited  Rome,  and  returned  in 
1473  witn  an  expective  letter  from  the  Pojie  on 
the  archpriestship  of  Uzeda.  The  archbi.shop 
of  Toledo  felt  provoked  at  the  Pope's  arrogance 
in  giving  away  benefices  in  his  diocese;  and,  a-s 
Ximenes  would  not  yield  his  claim,  he  locked 
him  up  in  a  convent  prison,  and  held  him  tliere 
for  six  years.  Having  been  released,  Ximenes 
was  in  14H0  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  bishop 
of  Siguenza,  and  in  that  position  he  gave  evi- 
dences of  an  administrative  talent  of  the  highest 
order.  But  he  suddenly  broke  off  the  brilliant 
career  which  opened  before  him,  and  entered  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
in  Toledo.  The  austerity  of  his  ascetic  practices, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  preachings,  soon  made  him  a 
great  name  in  this  new  field ;  but  again  he  aston- 
ished the  world,  and  retired  to  the  lonely  mon- 
aster}' of  Our  Lady  of  Ca.stanar,  where  he  built  a 
hut  with  his  own  hands,  and  lived  for  .several  years 
as  a  hermit.  In  li'.)'J  he  was  summoned  back  into 
the  world  by  being  appointed  confe.ssor  to  Queen 
Isabella.  The  position  wa-s  of  great  political  im- 
portance, as  the  queen  u.sed  to  confer  with  her 
oonfes.sor,  not  only  on  her  private  affairs,  but  also 
on  public  business  ;  and  Ximenes  .so  completely 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  that  in  140.5 
she  made  him  ari'hbislinp  of  Toledo,  and  shortly 
after,  also  gratid-iiiqiiisitor  of  S]iain.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo  was  [irobably,  next  to  the 
papacy,  the  richest  and  most  influential  position 
in  the  church.  Ximenes,  however,  continued  to 
live  like  a  monk  ;  and,  even  when  a  bull  from 
Rome  ordered  him  to  keep  up  a  certain  style  an- 
swering to  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  contin- 
ued in  .secret  his  ascetic  practices,  wearing  tlie 
hair-shirt  under  his  gorgeous  robe,  and  sleeping 
on  a  wooden  board.  Though  the  relation  between 
him  and  King  Ferdinand  had  been  very  cool  while 
Isabella  lived,  he  did  not  lose  his  influence  after 
her  death :  on  the  contrary,  by  his  will  the  king 
made  him  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of 
his  heir,  Charles  V.;  and  Ximenes  had  the  good 
fortune  to  die  just  as  Charles  landed  in  Asturia, 
probably  without  learning  that  his  deposition  wjls 
the  first  act  of  the  king. 

Ximenes  was  an  ultramontanist  and  a  fanatic. 
He  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  tlio  vernacular  tongue,  as  a  profa- 
65- III 


nation  and  a  dangerous  measure ;  since  common 
people  {vulgus)  respect  only  what  they  do  not 
understand,  while  they  despise  any  thing  which 
becomes  easily  accessible  to  them.  He  also  oj)- 
posed  the  introduction  of  publicity  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  the  newly 
converted  Jews  and  Moors  offered  King  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  always  in  need  of  money,  a  consid- 
erable sum  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure, 
Ximenes  paid  the  king  a  still  larger  sum  out  of 
his  own  pocket  in  order  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reform.  Against  the  conquered 
Moors  he  advocated  the  harshest  measures,  and  it 
was  he  who  persuaded  the  king  and  queen  to  give 
them  the  choice  between  conversion  and  banish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  perfectly  sincere. 
He  carried  out  the  nece.s.sary  reform  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  interference 
of  the  general  of  the  order  and  the  Pope  himself, 
and  though  more  than  one  thousand  monks  emi- 
grated in  order  to  escajie  the  severe  discipline 
which  he  established.  For  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation and  learning  he  did  very  much,  though  he 
was  not  himself  a  .scholar.  He  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Alcala.  There  had  for  more  than  two 
centuries  been  a  flourishing  .school  in  the  place, 
which  he  extended  into  a  conqilete  university, 
with  forty-two  professors, — six  in  theology  proper, 
six  in  canon  law,  four  in  medicine,  one  in  anato- 
my, one  in  surgery,  eight  in  philosophy,  one  in 
moral  i)hilosophy,  one  in  mathematics,  four  in 
(ireek  and  Hebrew  languago.s,  four  in  rhetoric, 
and  six  in  grammar.  The  erection  of  the  many 
new  anil  splendid  buildings  began  in  14U8.  and 
was  completed  in  1508.  Another  magnificent  un- 
dertaking of  his  was  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  (see  Polvolot).  Hut  it  was 
chiefly  as  a  statesman  that  he  earned  his  great 
fame.  He  even  won  the  laurels  of  a  general.  In 
l.')()9,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  he  e(iuii<|)ed  at 
his  own  expense  a  brilliant  armament,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  a 
fleet ;  crcs.sed  in  jx-rson  the  Mediterranean ;  con- 
quered Oraii ;  and  made  forever  an  end  of  the 
Moorish  piracy  on  the  southern  and  south-east4.'rn 
coa-sfs  of  .Spain. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  of  his  life  is  Al- 
VAKO  f;f)MK/.  UK  Castko:  De  rehu.i  gcalibus  F.  A'., 
Alcala,  Kii")!).  ( )lher  biographies  have  l>een  written 
ill  Spanish,  bv  Roni.Es  (1(504)  and  liiiiNTA.NH.LA 
(lUSa)  ;  in  French,  by  Haimmkh  (lU:!')),  Maksiii.- 
I.IKK  (1084),  Fi.l>CiiiKK  (l<ii)4),  and  Riciiaho 
(1704);  in  (Jerman,  by  Hkkki.e  (1H44,  translated 
into  Knglish  by  Ualton,  IKOO)  and  Ulkicii  (18H3); 
in  English,  by'UAKiiETT  (1813).  IIKIIZOO. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY,  in  Xew  Haven.  Conn., 
owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  a  few  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  principally  of  the  old  New-Haven 
Colony,  who  met  by  agreement  in  1700,  and  gave 
books  in  a  formal  way  "  for  founding  a  college." 
Tlie  action  of  these  ministers,  however,  at  this 
time,  was  only  the  carrjnng  into  execution  of  a 
plan  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  first  set^ 
tiers  of  New  Haven  more  than  sixty  years  before, 
—  probably  before  they  had  left  England,  their 
native  land.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  9,  1701 ;  and 
the  location  of  the  college  was  fixed  temporarilj'  at 
Saybrook.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  elect- 
ed rector ;  and  in  March,  1702,  instruction  was 
begun.  The  first  Commencement  was  held  at 
Saybrook,  Sept.  13,  1702.  As  the  college  grew  in 
importance,  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  it  would 
be  worth  sometliing  as  a  prize ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  it,  and  remove  it  to  Weth- 
ersfield.  A  great  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Xew 
Haven  was  at  last  successful.  In  1716  the  col- 
lege was  permanently  established  in  the  town 
which  was  its  natural  home,  and  where  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Just  at  this  time,  a  considerable 
gift  having  been  received  from  Elihu  Yale  of 
London,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
son  of  one  of  the  original  colonists,  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  erect  a  college  building,  to  which, 
in  1718,  at  the  first  public  commencement  held  in 
New  Haven,  they  gave  the  name  of  their  bene- 
factor,—  a  name  which  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  institution  it.self. 

According  to  the  original  charter  of  1701,  the 
government  of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  rector  and  ten  fellows,  all  of  whom  were 
ministers.  A  new  charter,  more  ample  in  its 
provisions,  was  obtained  in  1745,  in  which  the 
presiding  officer  was  styled  the  president.  In 
1792,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  assistance  re- 
ceived from  the  State,  the  trustees  voted  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  six  senior 
assistants  (in  1818  called  senatoi-s),  should  be 
added  to  their  number.  In  1866  the  Legislature 
relinquislied  the  privilege  of  being  represented 
in  the  corixjration  by  the  six  senators  in  favor  of 
as  many  graduates,  to  be  elected  by  their  fellow- 
graduates.  The  arrangement  for  the  terms  of 
office  of  these  members  was  so  made,  that  there  is 
every  year  an  election  of  one  graduate,  who  is  to 
serve  six  years.  All  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege are  under  the  control  of  this  corporation, 
whose  legal  title  is  the  "  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven."  The  president 
is  ex  ojjicio  the  head  of  each  department,  but  each 
is  practically  independent  of  the  others  in  the 
management  of  its  internal  affairs.  The  corpo- 
ration alone  has  the  power  to  give  degrees,  which 
are  conferred  on  candidates,  only  after  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

The  college  is  thought  to  have  been  remarkalily 
fortunate  in  its  presidents,  whose  terms  of  office 
have  been  as  follows :  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-07 ; 


Samuel  Andrew,  1707-19;  Timothy  Cutler,  1719- 
22;  Elisha  Williams,  1725-39;  Thomas  Clap, 
1739-66;  Xaphtali  Daggett,  1766-77:  Ezra  Stile.s 
1777-95;  Timothy  Dwight,  1795-1817;  Jeremiah 
Day,  1817-46 ;  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  1846- 
71 ;  Noah  Porter,  1871-    . 

At  first  there  was  no  permanent  instructor 
besides  the  rector,  who  was  assisted  by  tutors 
temporarily  employed.  In  1755  (public  worship 
havmg  been  shortly  before  commenced  on  the  col- 
lege ground,  and  a  church  established)  a  professor 
of  divinity  was  appointed,  who  was  to  be  college 
pastor;  and  not  long  after,  in  1771,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  was  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructore.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  college,  its 
progress  had  been  all  that  its  founders  could  have 
anticipated.  There  had  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  a  marked  enlarge- 
ment in  the  range  of  studies  required.  But  after 
ISOO,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  a  rapid  development  of  the  college  began. 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dwight,  three  recent 
graduates  of  the  college  —  Jeremiah  Day,  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  and  James  L.  Kingsley  —  were 
appointed  professors.  These  three  men,  for  half 
a  century,  —  first  as- his  co-adjutors,  and  after  his 
death  as  colleagues,  —  labored  together  with  great 
zeal  and  unbroken  harmony  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  in  the  institution.  As  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  advanced,  not  only  was  the 
number  of  professors  enlarged,  but  new  depart- 
ments were  organized,  as  follows ;  medicine  in 
1812,  theologj-  in  1822,  law  in  1824,  philosophy 
and  the  arts  in  1847,  the  fine  arts  in  1864,  and  a 
department  of  original  research  in  astronomy  in 
1871.  At  last,  in  1871,  tlie  coi-poration,  recogniz- 
ing that  tlie  college  already  comprised  all  tlie 
courses  of  instruction  which  are  usually  found  in 
an  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  organized  the 
university  with  the  departments  of  theologv',  medi- 
cine, law,  and  philo.sophy,  and  the  arts;  wTiich  last 
was  made  to  consist  of  four  sections,  viz.,  (1)  for 
graduates,  (2)  for  academical  undergraduates, 
(3)  for  undergraduates  of  the  .Slieffield  Scientific 
School,  (4)  for  students  of  the  fine  arts;  each 
section  having  a  separate  organization. 

In  the  section  for  graduates,  or  those  who  have 
already  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  there  are  forty- 
two  instructors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  oc- 
cupies two  years.  In  tiie  section  for  academical 
undergraduates  there  are  thirty-one  instructors, 
and  the  instruction  occupies  tour  years.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  devoted  especially 
to  instruction  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences.  The  school  was  established 
in  1847 ;  but  in  1860,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  it  was  re-organized,  and 
received  his  name.  There  are  twenty-seven  in- 
structors, and  the  course  occupies  three  years. 
The  Street  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  for  its 
end  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
design  ;  viz.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture,   thorough    practice,    and   criticism.     The 
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course  occupies  three  years,  and  ia  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

The  Theological  Sthool,  as  a  distinct  depart- 
lueiit,  was  founded  in  182"J ;  though,  from  the  origin 
of  the  college,  the  instruction  had  been  sjx'cially 
arranged  to  favor  the  education  of  ministers.  But 
from  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  1755,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier  jjeriod, 
classes  of  graduates  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuing their  residence  for  the  purjwse  of  pureu- 
ing  theological  studies ;  so  that,  out  of  the  large 
number  of  the  alumni  who  had  entered  the  min- 
istry during  the  hundred  years  before  1822,  a 
considerable  portion  had  been  trained  for  their 
duties  at  the  college.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Xorthanipton, 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  Xathanael  Emmons 
of  Franklin,  Joseph  Bellamy  of  Bethlem,  Timo- 
thy Dwight  of  New  Haven,  .Jo.seph  Buckminster 
of  Portsmouth,  John  Smalley,  Stephen  West,  Azel 
Backus,  Moses  Stuart,  Nathaniel  U'.  Taylor,  Ly- 
man Beecher,  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Bennet  Tyler, 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  and  Edward  Robinson.  The 
faculty  consisted  at  first  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  and  Josiah  W.  Gibbs.  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich  was  subsequently  added  to  their 
number.  The  faculty  at  present  consists  of  the 
president  of  the  university,  a  professor  of  Hebrew 
literature  and  biblical  theology,  a  professor  of 
systematic  theology,  a  professor  of  honiiletics  and 
the  pastoral  charge,  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  and  a  professor  of  sacred  literature  and 
New-Testament  Greek.  There  are,  besides,  eight 
special  lecturers  and  instructors.  Students  of 
every  Christian  denomination,  in  case  they  are 
posses.sed  of  the  re<iuired  qualifications,  are  ad- 
mitted. The  course  of  instruction  occu])ies  three 
years ;  but,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  .studies  of  the  'second 
year,  students  may  be  licensed  to  jireach.  In  one 
of  the  theological  buildings  is  a  library  of  three 
thousand  volumes  in  various  languages,  open 
.several  hours  each  day,  which  tiikes  the  place 
of  a  well-selected  private  library  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  valuable  library  of  church-music, 
which  was  collected  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  was, 
after  his  death,  presented  to  the  seminary.  There 
is  in  this  department  no  charge  for  instruction, 
room-rent,  or  the  use  of  the  library.  Students 
whose  circumstances  require  it  receive  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  from  the  income  of  scholarships, 
and  other  funds.  In  special  cases  there  is  addi- 
tional aid.  The  Hooker  Graduate  scholarship, 
with  an  animal  income  of  .seven  hundred  dollars 
for  two  years  after  graduation,  was  established 
in  187'j;  and  there  is  another  graduate  scholar- 
ship, yielding  five  hundred  dollars  for  one  year. 
The  term  begins  in  September,  and  the  session  I 
continues  for  eight  months,  without  vacation,  to  I 
near  the  close  of  May.  The  degree  of  bachelor  j 
of  divinity  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  course  1 
ujion  those  who  pa.ss  the  re(iuired  examination,  i 
Students  in  this  department  have  the  siiecial  ad- 
vantage of  being  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  | 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  The 
aluiimi  of  the  seminary  number  about  fourteen 
hundred.  Of  the  alunuii  of  the  academical  and  I 
theological  departments,  about  a  hundred  have  j 
lieen  foreign  niJr,sionarii-s  .\  course  of  instruc-  i 
tion  for  two  years  is  also  arranged  for  graduat<;.s, 
or  those  who   have   already  completed  a  three- ! 


years'  course  in  this  or  any  other  theological 
school. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  of  medicine 
consists  of  eight  professors  and  ten  special  lec- 
turers. The  system  of  instruction  is  arranged  in 
a  graded  course  for  three  full  years.  The  faculty 
of  the  department  of  law  consists  of  six  profess- 
ors and  eight  special  lecturers  and  instructors. 
The  course  occupies  two  years.  There  is  also  a 
graduate  course  of  two  additional  years,  for  those 
who  have  already  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws.  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  endowed  in  1800  by  Mr.  George  Peabody  of 
London,  for  the  presen-ation  of  the  valuable  col- 
lection already  owned  by  the  college,  and  of  tho.se 
which  may  be  made  hereafter,  in  the  departments 
of  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  paheontology, 
and  ethnology.  In  1871  the  dei>artment  of  as- 
tronomy was  enlarged  in  its  organization,  when, 
to  the  former  facilities  for  instruction  in  this 
science,  were  added  ample  means  of  original  in- 
vestigation anil  research.  At  present  there  is  a 
corps  of  eight  astronomers  connected  with  the 
ob.servatorj-. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  in 
1882,  the  invested  funds  of  the  university  were 
81,833,983.47.  The  annual  income  from  tuition 
was  8138,815.4.3.  The  number  of  the  volumes  in 
the  several  libraries  which  are  open  to  students 
is  about  135,000. 

Over  13,000  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the 
corporation,  of  which  about  1,000  have  been  pro 
honoris  catma.  There  have  been,  besides,  .several 
thousand  students  in  the  academical  department 
of  the  university  who  received  no  degree.  The 
students  of  the  law  department  before  1843,  and 
of  the  theological  department  before  1807,  are 
not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  alumni,  as, 
till  those  years,  degrees  were  not  conferred  in  law 
or  theology.  About  2,200  of  the  graduates  of 
the  academical  department  have  been  ordained  as 
ministers. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  18.S2- 
83  w.is  as  follows;  department  of  theology,  100; 
department  of  medicine,  30;  department  of  law, 
80;  dei)artment  of  pliilcsophy  and  the  aiis  (grad- 
uate instruction,  41 ;  undergraduate  academical 
deiiartment.  Oil;  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  206; 
.School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  40),  808;  deduct  for 
names  iruserted  twice,  23.     Total,  1,090. 

Lit.  —  Histories.  The  Annals  of  Yule  College 
from  the  First  Founding  thereof,  in  the  i'ear  1700, 
to  the  Year  17G6,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Thomas 
Clap,  A.M.,  president  of  the  said  college.  —  A  nnals 
of  Yale  College  from  the  Foundation  to  18S1.  By 
EnENEZF.it  Bai.i>wix.  New  Haven.  —  A  Sletch 
of  the  Ilistorg  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Ja.mks  L.  Ki.nusi.f.y,  and  first 
jtuljjished  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register. — 
Sketch  of  the  lliston/of  Yale  College,  iu  the  College 
nook:  \io»lon,\H7'H.— Yale  College.  A  sketch  of 
its  hi.story,  with  notices  of  its  several  departments, 
instructors,  and  benirfactors.  By  various  authors. 
Edited  by  William  L.  Kinoslkv.  In  2  vols.  4to. 
N.Y.,  IsfO.  \\7M.IAM  I..  KIXOSI.KY. 

YATES,  William,  D.D.,  Engli.sh  Baptist  mis- 
sionary ;  b.  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  U>.  1792;  d.  on  the  Bed  Sea,  July  3,  LSI."). 
He  went  to  India  in  181.'),  and  settled  at  S<'ram- 
ix)re,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work, 
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and  produced  a  translation  of  tlie  entire  Bible 
into  Bengalee,  in  continuation  of  Carey's  (d.  1834) 
labors,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Ilindee  and  Ilindostanee,  besides  large  parts  of 
the  Bible  into  Sanscrit.  He  prepared,  also,  text- 
books,—  A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Lanyiuuje  nn 
a  New  Plan,  Calcutta,  1820,  2d  ed.,  1845  ;  San- 
scrit Vocabiilarij,  1820;  Introduction  to  the  Hindns- 
tanee  Language,  in  three  parts,  1827,  new  ed., 
1843,  printed  in  Roman  characters,  1836 ;  Dic- 
tionary, Ilintlo.itani  and  English,  1836 ;  and  (pos- 
thumous) Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language, 
ed.  J.  AVenger,  1847,  2  vols.  He  visited  England 
and  the  United  States  in  1827-29,  and  was  on 
his  second  visit  iionie  when  he  died.  See  James 
HoiiY :  Memoir  of  William  Yates,  London,  1847. 

YEAR,  The  Church,  does  not  rest  upon  a  com- 
mandment of  the  New  Testament,  but  was  the 
gradual  product  of  the  needs  of  the  church. 
The  periods  of  its  development  can  be  readily 
traced.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians seem  to  have  strictly  followed  the  Jewish 
cycle  of  feasts ;  while  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
first  seem  to  have  observed  no  yearly  church 
festivals.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
two  such  festivals  meet  us,  —  the  Paschal  and 
Pentecost  festivals.  The  former  at  first  com- 
memorated the  passion  of  our  Lord  (see  Paschal 
Controversies,  Easter),  and  was  prolonged  to 
a  period  of  six  days,  marked  by  solemnity  and 
fasting.  Pentecost  commemorated  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comprehended  fifty  da^'s,  and 
was  a  period  of  joyousness,  in  which  tliere  was 
no  fasting,  or  kneeling  in  prayer.  The  second 
period  in  the  formation  of  the  church  year  is 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  Ascension  Day  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  festival,  the  closer  association 
of  the  day  of  resurrection,  Easter,  with  the  Chris- 
tian Passover,  Good  Friday,  and  the  addition  of 
the  festival  of  Christ's  birth,  —  Christmas,  —  and 
Epiphany.  There  were  then  three  festive  cycles, 
—  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost;  the  former 
two  being  preceded  by  preparatory  periods,  — 
Quadragesima  (forty  days)  and  Advent. 

The  ancient  church  celebrated  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  as  local  festivals. 
The  veneration  of  martyi-s  was  accompanied  by 
the  feeling  tliat  their  intercession  made  prayer 
effective.  History,  however,  in  this  direction, 
is  vitiated  by  niyths.  The  oldest  festivals  of 
Mary,  Annunciation,  and  Purification,  were  at 
first  festivals  of  Christ,  and  were  transferred  to 
Mary  at  a  later  period,  when  her  worship  became 
prevalent.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  assigns 
a  saint  to  every  day  of  the  year.  The  culmina- 
tion and  conclusion  of  its  sy.stem  of  festivals  is 
marked  by  Corpus  Christi,  the  feast  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

Although  the  church  year  would  properly  begin 
with  tlie  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  church  came  to  this  conclusion. 
The  most  confusing  differences  occur  late  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  older  church  teachers,  follow- 
ing the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  regarded  the 
Easter  month  as  the  first  month  of  the  year ; 
and  in  the  West  it  was  made  to  begin  with 
March.  Dionysius  Exi^uus  began  the  year  with 
January  ;  but,  in  the  middle  ages,  (lermanj',  Italy, 
and  other  lands  dated  it  from  Dec.  25 ;  or,  as  in 


Florence  and  Pisa  down  to  1749,  from  March 
25.  The  Greek  Church  begins  its  year  with 
Sept.  1.  Tlie  custom  of  dating  tlie  church  year 
from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  first  in 
vogue  among  the  Ncstorians.  All  the  Reformers, 
Luther  included,  at  first  questioned  whether  it 
was  not  best  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolic  age  in  regard  to  church  festixals.  The 
Reformed  churches  never  had  any  sympathy  for 
the  church  year.  In  Calvin's  time  Sunday  only 
was  observed  at  Geneva.  Good  Friday  was  not 
introduced  there  till  1820.  In  other  lauds  Christ- 
mas was  the  onlj-  church  festival  observed  on  a 
week  day.  [The  Puritans  gave  up  even  Christ- 
mas ;  and  until  very  recently  it  was  not  observed 
at  all  in  any  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
New  England,  or  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  as  a  religious 
festival.  The  Puritans,  however,  appointed  and 
observed,  from  time  to  time,  special  fast  and 
thanksgiving  days.]  The  Lutheran  Church  pre- 
served not  only  Christmas  and  Easter,  but  the 
days  for  each  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Annuncia- 
tion Day,  Purificati  in  Day,  and  the  festival  of 
the  Archangel  Michael.  The  latter  class  is  now 
either  not  observed,  or  is  gradually  going  out 
of  vogue.  [The  Churcli  of  England  has  retained 
the  church  year  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  pre- 
serves the  names  of  many  of  the  saints  in  her 
Prayer-Book.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  however,  has  discarded  the  most 
of  these.]  Compare  the  art.  Calendar,  and  the 
special  articles  Easter,  Advent,  etc.  See  Gret- 
ZER  :  De  Festis  Christian. ;  Lisco :  D.  christlichen 
Kirchenjahr,  Berlin,  1840;  Stkauss:  D.  ecang. 
Kirchenjahr  in  seinem  Zusammenhang,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1850;  Bohertag:  D.  ecangelische  Kirchenjahr, 
Breslau,  1853.  STEITZ. 

YEAR,  Hebrew.  I.  The  Years.— The  Hebrew 
word  for  year,  nw,  means  "repetition,"  —  that 
which  runs  a  circuit.  The  word  countenances 
the  idea  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  solar  year,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Egyi>- 
tians,  who  divided  it  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  five  and  a  quarter  supplementary 
days.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  theii-  knowl- 
edge, in  practice  the  Hebrews  used  the  lunar 
year,  with  months  of  twenty-nine  or  thiiiy  days 
each.  The  exact  fixing  of  the  months,  and  there- 
fore of  the  year,  was  post-exilian.  According  to 
the  directions  given  at  length  in  the  Talmud 
\_Mishna  Rosh  Ila-Shana,  i.],  as  soon  as  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  new  moon  was  announced  by  two- 
persons  appointed  for  the  puriiose,  the  sanhedrin, 
with  the  cry,  "  The  new  moon  is  hallowed,"  offici- 
ally declared  a  new  month  begun.  Of  course  there 
was  no  astronomical  observation  possible,  and 
much  depended  upon  the  weather.  If,  on  account 
of  overcasting,  the  moon  could  not  be  seen,  then 
there  was  no  proclamation;  but,  if  there  was  an 
observation,  the  news  was  despatched  throiiL;h 
the  land,  at  first  by  signal-fires  from  height  to 
height,  later  by  messengers.  Those  months  which 
had  thirty  days  in  them  (of  which  there  was  to 
be  no  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  in  the 
year)  had  two  days  called  lynnn  HNi,  of  which 
one  was  the  thirtieth  of  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
first  of  the  new,  month.  The  present  Jews  use 
an  astronomical  table  of  moons,  wliich  dates  from  a 
century  after  tlie  destruction  of  the  second  temple. 
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The  ancient  Hebrews  corrected  the  discrepancy 
between  the  lunar  year  and  the  solar  by  the  in- 
sertion every  two  or  three  years  of  a  month  before 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  except  in  the  saljbati- 
cal  year.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  pre-exilian  Scriptures  of  a  year  with  thirteen 
months;  but  since,  in  this  period,  there  was  such 
a  year  among  the  liabyloniaiis,  Assyrians,  and 
the  Greeks,  the  omission  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental. In  later  times  the  sanliedriD  determined 
in  the  month  .Vdar,  according  to  the  state  of 
vegetation,  wliether  a  month  should  be  interca- 
lated or  not.  In  the  fourth  Christian  century 
the  Jews  adopted  the  Greek  astronomer  lIi'non"s 
19-j'ear  cycle,  according  to  which,  in  every  nine- 
teen years  there  were  seven  leap-years,  —  the  3d, 
6th,  8th,  nth,  14tli,  17th,  19th.  there  were  two 
important  legal  enactments  to  be  allowed  for: 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  must  not  end  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  the  full  moon  of  Passo- 
ver must  not  precede  the  spring  e(iuinox. 

II.  The  Months. — These  were,  giving  them 
their  pre-  and  post-exilian  names,  as  follows. 
1.  Abib  (Exod.  xii.  2,  cf.  xl.  2,  17;  Lev.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  ix.  1,  xxviii.  10,  xxxiii.  3),  the  "plough" 
month,  or  Nisan,  the  month  of  the  "breaking- 
forth."  (The  year  was  thus  dat<'d  from  spring, 
because  then  the  exodus  took  place ;  but  the 
Feast  of  the  New  Moon  was  in  the  secenlh 
month.)  2.  Zif  (^l  Kings  vi.  1),  the  "bloom" 
month,  or  lyyar.  3.  Sivan  (Ksth.  viii.  9;  Bar. 
i.  8).  4.  Tammuz,  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
solstice,  the  month  of  mourning  for  "Tammuz," — 
Adonis.  5.  Ab.  (The  names  of  4  and  5  do  not 
occur  in  the  Scriptures.)  6.  Elul  (Xeh.  vi.  1.5). 
7.  Elbanim  (1  Kings  viii.  2),  the  "month  of  the 
overflowing  waters,"  or  Tlshri.  8.  Bui  (1  Kings 
vi.  38),  the  "rain  "  or  "fruit "  month,  and  Mur- 
hheshi-an,  abridged  to  Illn'uhndn.  9.  Kixitu  (Xeh. 
i.  1;  Zech.  vii.  1),  the  "  Orion  "  (?)  month.  1(1. 
Ttbelh  (Ksth.  ii.  Iti).  11.  Sbebal  (Zech.  i.  7). 
12.  Adar  (Ez.  vi.  15;  Esth.  iii.  7,  13,  viii.  12). 
There  are  no  known  pre-exilian  names  for  the 
la.st  four  months,  and  tlie  origin  of  this  ixjst- 
exilian  nomenclature  is  in  dispute  ;  but  probably 
it  is  derived  from  Babylonia.  The  names  are 
found  upon  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  Palmyran  inscrip- 
tions, and  names  closely  similar  ui)On  the  Nineveh 
tablet.  Before,  a.s  well  as  after  the  exile,  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  number  rather  than  the 
name  of  the  month  (e.g.,  Ez.  iii.  1,  6,  8;  Hag.  i. 
1,  15),  although  sometimes  both  are  given  (Zech. 
i.  7;  Esth.  ii.  10). 

III.  Tmk  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Years. 
—  Besides  the  ecclesia-stical,  there  wa.s  apparently, 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  civil  year,  w  hich  began 
in  the  autumn.  The  reasons  for  believing  the 
existence  and  antiiinity  of  this  .state  of  things  are, 
(1)  In  Exiid.  xxiii.  10  ami  xxxiv.  22  the  Fea.st 
of  Ingathering  is  saiil  to  have  been  "in  the  end 
of  the  year."  (2)  The  sabbath- and  jubilee-year 
began  uiMjii  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
according  to  Ijpv.  xxv.  4,  9  .sq.  This  puts  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  civil  year.  (3)  The  flood  began  in  liiil,  the 
second  month,  which  wa.H  in  autumn,  according 
to  tradition.  (4)  By  the  later  .lews  the  years, 
reckoned  from  the  creation  of  the  worM,  tiegan 
in  autunm.  (5)  The  day  of  the  ni-w  moon  in  the 
seventh  month  was  by  the  later  .lews  celel>i'at4-d 


as  New- Year's  Day.  (0)  The  Talmud  expre.ssly 
recognizes  two  beginnings  to  the  year  (liosh 
/lasli.,  i.).  (7)  Jo.sephus  (Aiitiij.,  I.  iii.  3)  says, 
"Moses  appointed  Ni.san  (i.e.,  Xanthikos)  as  the 
first  month  of  their  religious  festivals,  because 
upon  it  he  had  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egj-jit 
.  .  .  but  he  preserved  the  original  order  of  the 
months  as  to  .  .  .  ordinary  affairs. "  (S)  The 
Targuin  to  1  Kings  viii.  2  says  that  the  ancients 
called  Ti.shri  the  first  month. 

IV.  The  Seasons.  —  Proiierly  .speaking,  there 
.ire  only  two  seasons  in  the  Holy  Land, — summer 
and  winter.  The  former  is  characterized  by  cloud- 
less heavens,  heavy  dews  at  night  (Siracli  xviii. 
10,  xliii.  22),  great  heat  by  day,  and  cool  even- 
ings and  nights  (Gen.  xxxi.  40 ;  .ler.  xxxvi.  30). 
The  winter  begins  with  the  .sowing-time,  and  lasts 
until  the  later  rains  of  March.  It  is  a  period  of 
rain  and  snow.  Reference  is  made  in  tlie  Bible 
to  various  seasons,  —  barley-hairest,  wine-making, 
etc.,  —  as  was  to  be  exjiected  'n  the  records  of  an 
agricultural  people. 

Lit.  —  The  archaeologies  of  .Jaiix,  Keil,  Sals- 
cni'TZ,  Ewali>,  and  others;  .7.  D.  Micn.^ELis: 
De  mensibu.i  hebraorum  :  Ideler  :  Jlai  'Ibuch  iter 
C/ironol.,  Wieseler:  Chronol.;  Gu.MrACii:  Ueber 
lien  altjiid.  Kaknder,  Brussels,  1848;  Auraiiam 
BAR  Chyiah  :  The  Chronolugij  of  the  Hebrews,  ed. 
Philopowski,  London,  1851 ;  Schrade? :  Keilin- 
schriften,  2d  ed.,  Giessen,  1883.  UEVRER. 

TABLE  OF  HEBREW  MONTHS. 


I.  .A  bib  or  XlHau 
n.  ZIf  or  lyyar    .    . 

lU.  Blvuu 

IV,  Tummuz      .     .     . 

V.  Ab 

VI.  Elul 

VII.  Ethiiulm  or  TIahri 

Vni.  Bui  or  Marhc«bvan 

(He«bvan)    .     . 

l.X.  KUIfu      .... 

.X.  Tc-Uth     .... 

XI.  Hbi-luil     .... 

.XII.  Adur 


.r  April. 
•May. 


March  < 
April  o 
Mayor 
June  or  July. 
July  or  .Vujfunt. 
AuyUKt  or  Heptember. 
beptumbvr  or  Uctobt-r. 
October  or  November. 

Novemberor  I>eceinber. 
I>ecember  or  •Tunutiry. 
'Tanuury  or  February. 
February  or  March. 


YEOMANS,  Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
divine :  b.  at  North  Adams,  Ma-ss.,  Sept.  27, 1829 ; 
d.  at  Orange,  N..I.,  Aug.  20,  1868.  He  enU-red 
Lafayette  College,  Penu.sylvania,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  father,  and  pa.ssed  through  the 
junior  year,  then  continued  academic  and  theologi- 
cal studies  under  his  father's  ilirection  until  his 
licensure  by  the  jiresbytery  of  Northumberland, 
I'cnn.,  Ajirll  21,  1847.  He  was  stated  sujiply  at 
New  Columbia,  Penii.,  from  1848  to  1854;  pastor 
at  Warrior  lluii,  I'enn.,  Nov.  29,  1854  (the  date 
of  his  ordination),  until  Noveinlier,  1858;  at 
Trenton,  N..L,  until  May,  1803;  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  until  .July  2,  1867,  when  he  w.is  installed 
over  the  Central  Church,  Orange.  N..I.,  and  wiis 
l>a.stor  there  at  his  death.  In  1804  he  ri'ceived 
the  degree  of  D.I),  from  the  College  of  New 
.Jersey.  Dr.  Yeomans  received  high  praise  for 
his  thoroughly  idiomatic  and  elegant  transIatioD 
of  Dr.  .S'hafV's  llislory  nf  the  Apo.itdlii-  Church 
(New  York,  18.53)  and  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  /liMtun/  nflhr  Christian  Church,  1858  and  1807. 
He  (irepared  a  book  of  worship,  and  collection 
of  hymns,  and  began  the  translation  of  Lange's 
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Commeutarj'  on  .lohii,  but  was  obliged  by  fail- 
in;;  healtli  to  desist  in  the  summer  of  1808.  See 
Lange  on  Jn/in,  p.  xii. 

YORK  {Eboracum),  the  capital  of  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ouse,  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miks  north-north-west  of  I^ondon.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
and  the  seat  of  its  bishops,  625.  Its  first  min- 
ster was  built  of  wood  by  Edwin  of  Northuni- 
l)ria,  G27,  who  also  began  one  in  stone  before  633. 
The  l>uilding  was  completed  in  6-12,  repaired  in 
669,  burnt  April  23,  711,  and  rebuilt  767-780. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  burnt  scv-n-al  times, — 
wholly  in  1009,  partly  in  Feb.  2,  1S29,  and  May 
30,  1810.  The  present  building  dates  its  begin- 
ning from  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  not  con- 
secrated until  July  3,  1472. 

"  It  is  iu  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  square 
tower  two  huudred  and  thirteen  feet  high,  and  two 
other  towers,  each  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
hijih,  rtanking  the  west  front,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mented. The  extreme  length  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet;  and  the  extreme  l>readth  across  the 
transepts,  two  hundred  ami  forty-nine  feet.  The  east 
window  is  seventy-eight  feet  "high,  and  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
ahout  two  hundred  historical  events.  An  elaborate 
screen  contains  statues  of  all  the  kings  of  England 
from  William  I.  to  Henry  VI.;  and  upon  this  screen 
is  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
cathedral  has  a  peel  of  twelve  bells,  one  of  which 
weighs  eleven  tons  and  a  half,  and  is  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain." 

The  archbishop's  palace,  now  the  library  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 
The  archbishop  now  lives  at  Bishopthorpe,  near 
the  city.  He  is  styled  primate  of  England,  but 
ranks  second  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  primate  of  all  England.  Under  him  are 
the  sees  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Eipon,  Sodor  and  JIan, 
and  York.  See  the  Diocesan  History  of  York  by 
Canon  Gkokge  Oknsby,  London,  [1883]. 

YOUNG,  Brigham.     See  Mormo.ns,  p.  1577. 

YOUNG,  Edward,  b.  at  Upham,  Hampshire, 
1681;  d.  at  AVelw>ni,  Hertfordshire,  April  12, 
1766;  was  educated  at  AVinchester  and  at  Corpus 
Chri,sti,  Oxford;  fellow  of  All  .Souls';  LL.D. 
there  1719  ;  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment; ordained,  1727;  rector  of  Wehvyn,  1730. 
He  wrote  three  tragedies,  which  were  acted  at 
Dniry  Lane,  1719,  etc.;  Tlie  Centaur  not  Fabulous , 
A  Vindication  of  Providence ,  and  letters,  essays, 
etc. ;  a  poem  on  Resiynaliun,  with  others ;  and  the 
Niffht  Thoughts,  1742-46,  once  extremely  popular, 
and  still  famous.  F.  M.  bird. 

YOUNG,  Patrick  (Patriciiis  Junius),  Scotch 
scholar;  b.  at  .Seaton,  East  Lothian,  Aug.  29. 
15S4 ;  d.  at  Bromlield,  E.ssex,  Eng.,  Sept.  7, 16.52. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, 1003;  M.A.  at  Oxford,  1605;  entered  holy 
orders  ;  became  librarian  to  James  I.  of  England, 
1620 ;  and  afterwards  rector  of  Hayes  and  of 
Llanine,  but  retired  to  Bromfield,  1649.  His 
reputation  rests  upon  his  edition  of  Clemens 
Uomanus,  Oxford,  1633  ;  2d  ed.,  1637.  Walton 
published,  in  sixth  volume  of  his  Polyglot,  Young's 
Annotaliones  on  the  Codex  .\lexandrinus. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 
These  are  undenominational  .societies  of   voung 


men,  organized  upon  an  evangelical  basis,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  mental,  moral,  .social,  and  i>hysi- 
cal  welfare  of  young  men.  Their  actire,  voting 
membership  is  confined  to  Cliristian  young  men ; 
but  large  numbers  of  unconverted  yoimg  men, 
without  regard  to  denominational  aff"iliations,  be- 
come associate  members  for  the  sake  of  social 
and  educational  privileges.  The  work  of  the 
associations  is  carried  on  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Christian  young  men  themselves,  labor- 
ing individually  in  the  .sphere  of  their  daily 
calling,  and  collectively  in  connection  with  com- 
mittees haraig  charge  of  the  reading-rooms,  libra- 
ries, gymnasiums,  evening  educational  classes, 
lecture-courses,  prayer-meetings,  and  Biljle-classes 
for  young  men  exclusively,  lioarding-house  aud 
employment  bureaus,  visitation  of  sick  young 
men,  etc.  The  associations  also,  as  opportunity 
offers,  hold  undenominational  religious  services 
in  neglected  neighborhoods,  in  public  institutions, 
and  in  the  open  air. 

The  parent  English-speaking  association  was 
organized  at  London,  by  George  Williams,  Juue 
6,  1844.  Societies  formed  iu  Germany  earlier 
than  this  date  have  since  come  into  affiliation 
with  the  English-speaking  associations  and  those 
of  other  lands.  The  society  now  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  claims  an  origin,  under  a 
different  name,  prior  to  that  of  London.  But 
the  brotherhood  bearing  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which 
has  developed  into  provincial,  state,  national,  and 
international  organization,  can  be  traced  in  its 
origin  and  name  distinctly  to  tlie  London  associa- 
tion, and  cannot  be  traced  behind  it.  And  the 
societies  claiming  priority  under  different  names 
belonged,  rather,  to  the  nmltitude  of  societies  of 
Christian  young  men  which  have  been  formed  in 
every  period  of  the  Christian  Chuich,  but  which 
have  not  developed  into  the  permanent  and 
varied  organization  just  referred  to.  The  Mon- 
treal Association  was  organized  Dec.  9, 1851 ;  and 
that  of  Boston,  Dec.  29,  1851.  The  first  Inter- 
national Convention  of  the  associations  of  the 
L^nited  States  and  British  Provinces  met  in  Buf- 
falo, June  7, 1854.  The  first  AVorld's  Conference 
convened  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1855.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  membership,  since  known  as  the 
"Paris  Basis,"  was  adopted:  — 

"  The  Young  Slen's  Christian  Associations  seek  to 
uuite  those  young  men,  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  God  and  Saviour,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine 
and  in  their  life,  and  to  a.ssociate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom  among  young  men," 

In  April,  1860,  the  associations  of  North  Ameri- 
ca had  about  twenty-five  thousand  members.  At 
the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  war,  many  members 
of  the  associations  entered  the  armies  on  both 
sides,  and  the  associations  naturally  followed 
them  with  efforts  for  their  welfare  and  that  of 
their  comrades.  At  the  instance  of  the  New- 
York  Association,  a  special  convention  was  called, 
Nov.  14,  1861,  to  consider  Christian  work  in  the 
army.  This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
United-States  Christian  Commission  fq.v.) ;  and 
during  the  civil  war  the  energies  of  the  associa- 
tions were  largely  absorbed  in  army-work.  With 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  new  season  of  gi-owth  and 
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activity  began.  In  18G6  the  executive  coinniittee 
of  the  convention,  which  had  been  located  from 
year  to  year  in  different  cities,  wa.s  locate<l  for  a 
terra  of  years  at  Xew-York  City  (where  the  work- 
ing quorum  has  been  continued  ever  since),  and 
has  become  known  and  incorporated  a.s  tlie  "  In- 
ternational Committee."  The  convention  which 
met  in  Detroit,  June  24,  1808,  adopted  tlie  fol- 
lowing test  of  active  membership,  since  known 
as  the  "  Evangelical  Test :  "  — 

"  Resolved,  That  as  these  orpiiiizutiuiis  bear  the 
name  of  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  I'Ugii^ud  directly 
in  tlie  Saviour's  service,  so  it  is  cli-arly  their  iluty  to 
maintain  the  control  and  management  of  all  their 
affairs  in  tliH  hands  of  those  who  profess  to  love,  and 

Sublicly  aviiw  their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  ii-s 
ivine;  ami  who  testify  their  faith  l>y  becoming  an<l 
remaiuin;^  members  of  eliurebes  held  to  be  evangeli- 
cal; and  that  such  persons,  and  none  others,  should 
be  a)lowed  to  vote,  or  hold  office. " 

At  the  Portland  convention,  July  14,  1869,  the 
word  "  evangelical  "  was  thus  defined :  — 

"  We  hold  those  churches  to  be  evangelical,  which, 
maintaining  the  Holv  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infal- 
lible rule  of  faith  and  practice,  do  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (the  oidy-bogntten  of  the  Fatlur,  King 
of  kings,  anil  I^ord  cflonls.  in  whom  dwelletli  :ill  the 
fulness  of  the  (iudli.-a.l  bodily,  and  wIki  was  made 
sin  for  us,  though  knmviiig  no  sin,  bearing  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  its  the  only  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
from  everlasting  pimishnient." 

All  associations  organized  since  the  passage  of 
the  above  resolution,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  International  Convention, 
must  limit  their  active,  voting  membership  to 
members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  formal 
adoption  of  this  test  by  the  American  a.ssociations 
has  secured  for  them  the  active  .sympathy  of 
churches  and  Christian  communities.  It  is  oidy 
since  this  time,  that  the  a.ssociations  have  received 
the  real  estate  and  buildings  which  are  now 
valued  at  over  S3,(l00,000,  and  which  give  the 
societies  a  jwrmanent  foothold  in  the  commu- 
nities where  they  are  located.  At  tlie  World's 
Conference  of  187S,  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
forty-one  American  delegates  wen;  present;  and, 
under  their  influence  and  leadership,  a  central 
international  committee,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can committee,  was  appointed,  with  a  working 
quorum  resident  in  Geneva.  The  number  of 
associations  in  the  world  is  now  2,071,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  200,000.  They  are 
grouped  as  follows:  United  .States,  824;  Dominion 
of  Cana<la,  .00 ;  Bermuda,  1 ;  South  America,  1 ; 
England,  198;  Scotland,  188;  Ireland,  18;  France, 
65;  Germany,  422;  Holland,  450;  Switzerland, 
209;  Swe<len  and  Norway,  85;  Belgium,  24; 
Denmark,  :i ;  Spain  .and  Portugal,  19 ;  Italy,  20 ; 
Turkey, 25;  Au.stria,  4;  Russia, 7;  .Syria,  5;  India, 
2;  C'hina,2;  Japan, 2;  Africa,  15;  Australa.sia, 25; 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  1. 

The  atllliated  as.sf)ciatiotis  of  North  America 
have  organized  an  admirable  system  of  intercotn- 
mimicaticm  and  mutual  help.  .\t  the  suggestion 
ot  the  International  Convention,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  its  committ^-e,  al>out  thirty  State 
and  Provincial  conventions  are  now  held  annually. 
Each  of  these  ap|>r>iiits  an  executive  committee  on 
the  ])lan  of  the  Inl<>rnational  Committee,  whose 
territory  is  again  subdivided  into  districts,  with 
a  district  committee  looking  aft<'r  the  interests 


and  work  of  each  district.  Twelve  State  and 
Provincial  committees  now  employ  visiting  sec- 
retaries, whose  efforts  are  essentia!  in  the  de- 
velojiiiient  of  this  work;  and  the  International 
Committee  is  seeking  to  extend  it  to  the  entire 
sisterhood  of  States.  The  expenditure  of  the 
international  and  State  committees  in  1882  was 
over  S45,000;  and  350  associations  reported  their 
annual  current  exj^enses  as  ?400,27(i;  Uo!i  a.sso- 
ciations  reported  an  aggregate  membership  of 
82,375;  09  reported  the  ownership  of  buildings 
valued  at  •?2.700,473 ;  and  255  persons  were  em- 
ployed as  general  secretaries  or  agents  of  the 
local  associations  and  of  the  international  and 
State  committees.  The  number  of  these  officers 
is  increasing  rapidly,  having,  in  JIarch,  1883, 
grown  to  over  300.  The  chief  aim  of  tlie  general 
secretary  is  to  enlist  and  train  volunteer  workers, 
using  his  tact  to  discover  the  post  of  duty  for 
which  each  member  is  specially  fitted,  and  his 
personal  influence  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon 
it.  A  gratifying  result  of  the  increa.se  in  the 
number  of  these  officers  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  force  of  help- 
ers on  the  various  committees  of  the  a.ssociations. 
Appropriate  methods  have  been  wrought  out  to 
meet  with  timely  aid  the  stranger,  tlie  unem- 
ployed, the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the  intemper- 
ate. The  social  and  literary  appliances  have  been 
made  more  effective  for  good,  and  the  various 
religious  meetings  have  been  largely  increased  in 
number  and  usefulness. 

The  Liteniational  Committee  has  nine  secre- 
taries. Some  of  these  are  occupied  with  the  work 
of  correspondence  and  supervision  at  the  office  of 
the  committee,  which  is  also  a  central  bureau 
for  securing  and  testing  young  men  for  the  otlice 
of  secretary  in  the  local  associations.  Others  are 
engaged  in  the  extension  and  care  of  the  work  in 
the  sections  of  the  continent  destitute  of  a.ssocia- 
tions,  or  where  they  are  yet  feeble.  One  secretary 
of  the  committee  works  among  railroad-men, 
organizing  railroad  branches  of  the  associations, 
and  enlisting  the  railroad  companies  in  their  suj^i- 
ixirt.  The  contributions  of  the  companies  for 
this  purpose  now  amount  to  505,000  annually. 
.Sixty  railroad  branches  are  in  operation,  and 
preliminary  work  is  done  at  over  twenty  other 
points.  Another  secretary  labors  among  college 
students.  (Jiie  hundreil  and  eighty  college  institu- 
tions have  been  organized.  Other  secretaries  are 
busy  among  German-speaking  young  men,  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  colored  young  men  in  the 
Southern  .States.  The  magnitude  of  these  .several 
fields  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there  are,  in  the 
United  States  and  Dominion  of  Canad.a,  1,000,000 
railroad-men,  00,000  college  students,  700,(100 
(ierman-siieaking  young  men,  100,01)0  commercial 
travellers,  and  .'iOO,000  colored  young  men. 

The  association  cause  abroad  is  strongest  in 
Great  Britain,  where  a  national  organization  has 
recently  been  elTeoled.  The  associations  of  Ger- 
many are  grou|K'd  together  in  several  liiiiitls. 
Like  organizations  exist  in  HoUaiul  and  .Sweden. 
The  a-ssociatioim  are  few  and  feeble  in  Belgium, 
Krance,  Ru.-isia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Several  vigor- 
ous organizations  have  been  formed  in  the  cities 
of  Australasia. 

The  principal  publications  of  the  American 
associations    are    'I'/ie    Watchman,    published    in 
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Chicago;  the  Year-Bool:  and  other  publications, 
about  fil'tj'  in  number,  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, whose  office  is  at  23d  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York ;  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  and  Provincial  conventions,  and  of  the 
local  associations.  lUcllAun  c.  MdUSE. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. I'pon  the  general  plan  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  As.sociations,  Women's  Christian 
Associations  have  been  organized  in  various  Euro- 
pean and  American  cities.  In  America  this 
movement  dates  from  the  year  1857,  when  the 
first  association  for  distinctive  work  among  young 
women  w-as  organized  in  New- York  City.  Ten 
years  later  a  general  interest  in  this  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  associations  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  fifty-six  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  British  ProvinccB,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  about  fifteen  thousand.  A  great  variety 
of  work  in  behalf  of  young  women  has  been  xui- 
dertaken.  JIany  of  the  associations  use  their 
buildings  as  lodging  or  boarding  houses  for  wo- 
men, and  a  few  have  restaurants ;  but  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize  such  methods 
of  educational,  social,  and  religions  work  for 
women,  as  the  reading-room,  library,  education- 
al classes,  social  receptions,  Bible-classes,  and 
prayer-meetings.  Employment  offices  are  also  a 
very  general  feature  in  this  work.  An  effort  to 
organize   associations    among   young   women   in 


schools  and  colleges  is  meeting  with  considerable 
success. 

The  American  associations  hold  a  Biennial 
International  Conference,  which  has  convened  six 
times.  The  last  conference  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  October,  1881.  Eighteen  associations  were  rep- 
resented by  thirty-four  delegates  :  written  reports 
were  received  from  many  others.  In  twenty-two 
cities  buildings  have  been  secured  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  associations,  amounting  in  value 
to  $849,000.  Monthly  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  specific  work  are  issued  by  the 
associations  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
Utica,  N.Y.,  and  Jlemphis,  Tenn.  Other  publi- 
cations of  the  society  are  the  Conference  Journal 
and  reports  of  the  associations.     J.  P.  cattell. 

YULE,  the  old  name  for  Christmas.  Skeat 
connects  the  word  with  the  Middle  English  you- 
len,  >/oUen  ("  to  cry  out "),  because  it  was  a  time  of 
revelry.  December  was  called  the  "  former  yule," 
and  January  the  "  latter  yule." 

YVONETUS,  the  suppo.sed  Dominican  author 
of  TrartdiuK  de  hceresi  pauperum  de  Lu(/duno  (print- 
ed in  Thoiauriix  norus  anecdotorum.  edited  by  Mar- 
tene  and  Durand,  vol.  v.  pp.  1777  sqq.).  Franz 
Pfeiffer  has,  however,  conclusively  demonstrated, 
that  the  author  was  the  Franciscan  David  of  Augs- 
burg, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  found  in 
Stuttgart  and  Strassburg.  It  is  one  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Waldensian  History.        C.  SCHMIDT 
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ZABARELLA,  or  DE  ZA8ARELLIS,  b.  at 
Padua,  l:l;)9;  d.  at  Constance,  Sept.  2ti,  1417. 
He  studicnl  canon  law  at  Bologna ;  lectured  in 
his  native  city ;  was  employed  in  various  diplo- 
matic mission.s;  and  wa.s  by  Boniface  IX.  called 
to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  schism  ;  l)ut  when  his  De  schismalihu.i  was 
printed  at  Basel,  in  1565,  it  was  put  on  the  Index. 
Ilavinij;  returned  to  Padua  as  arch-presbyter  at 
the  cathedral,  he  was  again  summoned  to  Uome 
by  John  XXI II. ;  made  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop 
of  Florence,  and  sent  as  a  legate  to  the  Council 
of  Constance,  on  whose  transactions  he  exercised 
considerable  influence.  He  w;vs  a  prolific  writer, 
but  many  of  his  works  have  never  been  printed. 
It  is  doulitful  whether  he  is  the  author  of  Capita 
ageiuloriiin  in  concilia  generali  Cons(antienii  de  re- 
formalionc  ecclesiit. 

ZACCH/E'US,  Roman  chief  tax-gatherer  in 
Jericho,  and  a  convert  of  Christ  (Luke  xix.  2).  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  his  name  is  Hebrew  "X3',  "  right- 
eous" (Ez.  ii.  9;  Xeh.  vii.  14).  In  the  Talmud 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  well-known  Zac- 
chseus  of  Jericho,  whose  son  was  the  celebrated 
rabbi  Yochanan  ben  Zachai.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, Zacchieus  of  the  Gospels  became  bishop  of 
CsB-sarea  in  Palestine  by  the  ordination  of  Peter 
(Aiiuil  Const.,  vii.  40;  cf.  Clement:  Homilies,  iii. 
d3,  71,  72;  Reconnitions,  iii.  65  sqq.).  A  half- 
ruined  tower  in  Jericho,  now  used  by  a  Turkish 
garri.son,  is  pointed  out  as  the  bouse  of  Zacclueus. 
See  the  Bible  dictionaries,  s.v.,  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  Luke  xix.  2-10. 

ZACHARIA,  Gotthilf  Traugott,  b.  at  Tau- 
charilt,  Tlinriii^ia,  Nov.  17,  1729;  d.  at  Kiel, 
Feb.  8,  1777.  llo  studic^d  theolo-y  at  Konigsberg 
and  Ilalle  ;  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1700 
at  Biitzow  in  Mecklenburg,  in  1765  at  (iottingen, 
and  in  1775  at  Kiel.  His  /JiWwc/ie  T/n-nlni/ie 
(1771-75,  4  vols.)  opened  a  new  line  of  research. 
His  paraphrases  of  the  Kpistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  etc.,  were  a  great  success.  Hi.s 
stand-point  was  the  supranaturalism  of  S.  .1. 
Baumgarten,  though  singularly  modified  by  the 
rising  rationalism. 

ZACHARIAS,  I'oiJe  741-752;  carried  fonvard 
the  aspiratiuns  of  the  Roman  see  with  great 
adroitness  and  dignity  in  his  relations  with  the 
Lombards,  the  (Ireeks,  Boniface,  and  Pepin,  whom 
he  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Alerovingians.  He 
translated  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great 
into  Greek.  His  letters  to  Bonif.ice  are  found  in 
Migne  (Pali<iliji/ia  Lalina,  vol.  89)  and  in  Giles's 
edition  of  linuifacii  Opera,  London,  1815,  vol.  i. 
See  I).  ItAitroi.i.vi :  L)i  S.  Zaccaria  papa  e  <ler/li\ 
aniii  (let  mm  piiutijicalo,  Regensburg,  1^S79;  H. 
Crami'ox:  Le  piipi-  /Cnchrrie  el  la  cniLsiillalion  de 
Pefiin  le  Bn/,  Amiens,  1879;  J.  Co/./.a-Luzi  l 
Hixtoria  S.  f.  Z.  Benedicts  a  SS.  jwnti/wilius  lio- 
manif :  fjreijnrio  I  descripta  el  /iaclturia  grace 
reddiln,  Rome,  1S8(). 

ZACHARIUS  SCHOLASTICUS,  Bishop  of  My- 
tilene  in  llie  Island  dI  l.e.sbos;  w:is  present  at  tlio 
synod  of  Constantinople  (536)  which  deiKwed  An- 


[  thimus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  Eutv- 
chian.  He  had  studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
in  Alexandria,  and  for  some  time  i«ractised  as  an 
advocate  at  Berytas.  His  dialogue.  Aunmmius 
sire  de  mundi  opijirin,  is  a  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world  against  objections  to  it  raised  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  It  was 
first  published  in  Paris,  1619.  The  best  edition 
is  that  by  Boissonado,  Paris,  1830,  where  it  stands, 
together  with  iEneas'  De  immurtalitale  animtt,  a 
work  of  .similar  kind.  He  also  wrote  a  Dispulatio 
against  the  Manicheans ;  but  it  exists  only  in  a 
Latin  translation,  in  Bih.  Pat.  Max..  IX.     <;.\ss. 

ZAMZUM'MIM  (Deut.  ii.  20),  or  ZUZIM  (Gen. 
xiv.  5),  a  tribe  of  giants  in  the  East  Jordan  coun- 
try, who  were  part  of  the  original  .settlers  of 
Palestine.  They  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
Chedorlaonier,  and  finally  expelled  bj-  the  Am- 
monites. 

ZANCHI,  Hieronymus,  b.  at  Alzano,  near  Ber- 
gamo, 1516 ;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Xov.  19,  1590. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine  in  1531,  but  studied  the  writings 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  etc.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Vermigli,  and  began  to  preach  the 
Reformation  in  Lucca.  Compelled  to  flee,  he 
visited  Geneva,  England,  and  Strassburg,  and  was 
in  1553  apix)inted  professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  last-mentioned  place.  His  relations 
with  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Marbach  were, 
in  the  beginning,  very  })eaceable;  but  his  open 
advocacy  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, and  his  attack  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  uljiquity,  finally  caused  a  breach ;  and  in 
1563  he  removed  to  Chiavenna  as  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  where  in  1566  he  published  an 
account  of  his  controversies  with  tlie  Marbach 
theologians,  —  Miscellanea.  In  1568  he  was  ap- 
l)oint*'d  profe,s,sor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  lectured 
on  the  .S'm/hhiu,  and  gradually  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  his  time.  He  took  part  with  great  energy  in 
the  controversy  with  tlie  Antitrinitarians,  and 
wrote  De  Iribuji  Etohiin  (1572),  J>r  natura  Dei,  De 
operibus  Dei,  etc.  When  the  Palatinate  K'came 
Lutheran,  he  retired  to  Xeustadt-an-der-llardt, 
where  he  .spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  apiwared  at  Geneva,  1619, 
3  vols.  [Eng.  trans,  of  his  .Spiritual  Marriage  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Church  (Cambridge,  1592), 
and  of  his  Confession  of  the  Christian  lliligion, 
l.')90].  "  C.   SCIIMIIIT. 

ZEALOT,  the  epithet  given  in  Luke  vi.  15  and 
Acts  i.  13  to  Simon  called  the  Canaiia?an  (not 
Cari.ianito,  as  in  Authorized  Version,  Matt.  x.  4, 
.Mark  iii.  IHV  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon 
Pet«.'r.  The  Gn-ek  K.avavalo(  is  a  mere  translitera- 
tion of  the  Aramiean  T<Jp  ("  zeal  ").  The  Zealots 
were  one  of  the  parties  or  factions  in  Palestine 
not<!d  for  their  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Their  founder  was  Judas  the  Galilean,  also  called 
the  "  (iaulonite  "  (Acts  v.  37);  but  they  degen- 
erated into  the  Sicarii  (from  the  Latin  sica,  "  a 
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dagger"),  and  were  then  guilty  of  many  a  dark   scriptions  of  symbolical  acts.      The  two  latter 
deed.     'I'liey  were  a  i)romiuent  cause  of  the  Jew-   forms  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  Chaldaic  edu- 
ish  war,  and  iiicri-ased  its  horrors  (Joseph,  iv.  3-7).   cation,  for  both  are  found  in  the  older  prophets ; 
ZEB'ULUN.     See  Tribes  OF  Israel.  e.g.,  Isa.  vi.;  Amos  vii.-ix.;  Ilab.  iii.     There  are 

ZECHARIAH  (Jc/iucah  reiHewiier-s),  the  eleventh  some  orthographic  peculiarities;  but  in  the  main 
of  the  Minor  Prophets.  He  describes  himself  as  the  Hebrew  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
son  of  Berechiah,  and  gj-andson  of  Iddo,  but  in  j  Chaldaisms. 

Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  11)  is  mentioned  as  son  of  Iddo,  I  HI.  Contexts.  —  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.) 
whence  it  has  lieen  inferred  that  his  father  died  |  consists  of  three  portions,  the  dates  of  which  are 
young,  and  that  he  was  brought  up  as  Iddo's  son  j  distinctly  given.  1.  (i.  1-6)  A  general  introduc- 
and  successor  (see  Xeh.  xii.  1,  4,  10).  In  that  tion  in  the  shape  of  a  warning  not  to  imitate  the 
case  Zechariah,  like  Jeremiah  and  ICzekiel,  was  a  '  sins  of  their  fathere.  2.  (i.  7-vi.  15)  Three  months 
priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  appears  to  have  j  afterward,  a  series  of  visions,  all  given  in  one 
been  bom  in  Babylon,  and  to  have  come  up,  while  night,  closely  connected  together,  and  exhibiting 
yet  young,  w  ith  the  first  company  of  exiles  who  '  an  orderly  progress  of  thought  in  respect  to  God's 
returned  to  Palestine.  dealings  with  his  people.    These  are  appropriately 

I.  Date. —  In  53!)  B.C.  Cyrus  issued  a  decree  closed  by  the  recital  of  a  symbolical  action, — 
permitting  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to  tlieir  the  crowning  of  the  high  priest,  that  is,  the  glory 
own  country.  .More  than  forty  tliousand  men  '  of  the  man  whose  name  is  Branch.  3.  (vii.,  viii.) 
with  their  families  and  slaves  availed  themselves  j  Two  years  later,  a  long  answer  to  inquiries  about 
of  this  permission,  and  re-occupied  the  land  of  j  the  need  of  continuing  to  observe  fasts  commemo- 
their  forefathers.  Barely  a  year  elapsed  before  |  rating  former  calamities.  The  prophet  rebukes 
preparations  were  made  for  rebuilding  the  tem- ,  the  formalism  of  the  people,  and  then  promises 
pie  ;  and  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  such  blessings  as  will  change  fasts  into  festivals, 
of  the  return,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  niin-  and  even  atti-act  the  heathen  to  their  fellowship, 
gled  joy  and  grief  (Kz.  iii.  11-13).  .Speedily,  The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  bears  no 
however,  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  jeal-  date,s,  is  divided  into  two  oracles  by  the  title 
ousy  of  the  .Samaritans,  who  continued  during  prefixed  to  chapters  nine  and  twelve.  The  gen- 
the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Canibyses  to  misrepresent  eral  theme  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  covenant 
the  Jews  at  the  court  of  Persia.  In  the  reign  of  people.  («)  The  First  Burden  (ix.-xi.)  outlines 
Gomates,  tlie  pseudo-Smerdis,  they  obtaiued  a  God's  providence  toward  Israel  up  to  tlie  appear- 
decree  absolutely  prohibiting  tlie  further  prose-  ance  of  the  Saviour.  The  ninth  chapter  begins 
cution  of  the  work.  The  tidn  turned,  however,  i  by  recounting  Alexander's  conquests,  and  ends 
■when  Darius  Ilystaspes  came  to  the  throne.  In  with  the  triumph  of  the  Maccal>ees,  interposing 
the  second  jear  of  his  reign  he  renewed  and  con-  in  the  middle  a  dramatic  sketch  of  Zion's  King 
firmed  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  thence-  of  peace  (9,  Hi).  The  tenth  chapter  describes  the 
forth  there  was  no  longer  any  outward  dilBculty  j  increase  of  the  people  in  means  and  numbers 
in  the  way.  But  by  this  time  (5JII  B.C.)  a  great  under  native  rulers.  The  eleventh,  under  the 
change  had  occurred  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  '  figure  of  the  rejection  of  a  good  shepherd  by  his 
the  people.  Their  zeal  iu  divine  things  declined;  flock,  offers  a  striking  delineation  of  our  Lord's 
they  were  engrossed  in  the  care  of  their  private   treatment  by  his  own  people,      (i)  The  Second 


affairs ;  and  it  needed  very  energetic  appeals  to 
rouse  them  to  the  toils  and  sacrifices  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  temple.  These  were  fur- 
nished by  the  prophets  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah 
(Ez.  vi.  14),  and  were  successful ;  so  that  the  build- 


Burden  (xii.-xiv.)  carries  forward  the  outlook 
upon  the  future,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end. 
(1)  The  twelfth  chapter,  in  the  first  nine  verses, 
tells  of  Israel's  victory  over  trials,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  triumph  of  the  early  church  over  perse- 


ing  was  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  15.C.  cuting  foes.  ("2)  The  remaining  verses,  with  the 
515.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  first  one  of  the  following  chapter,  show  the  power 
Zechariah's  earlier  prophecies  were  mainly  direct-  \  of  Christ's  death  to  aw  aken  and  renew.  (3)  Chap, 
ed  to  this  end.  Undoubtedly  they  had  more  or  ]  xiii.  2-6  illustrates  the  fruits  of  penitence  in  the 
less  reference  to  it ;  but  they  also  looked  farther, '  abolition  of  false  w oiship  and  false  prophecy, 
even  to  the  whole  character  and  condition  of  the    which  stand  for  all  forms  of  sin.     (4)  Verses  7-9 


covenant  people,  their  dangers  and  discourage- 
ments, and  their  influence  upon  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  world.  So  that  the  prophet's  histori- 
cal position  was  simply  a  background  for  his 
delineation  of  the  present  and  coming  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

II.  Form  axij  Style.  —  From  the  earliest 
ages,  interpreters  have  complained  of  the  book  as 
obscure  and  difficult, — a  feature  which  results 
from  the  predominance  of  symbolical  and  figura- 
tive language,  and  occasionallv  from  the  brevity 


how  the  sword  drawn  against  the  Shepherd  and 
his  flock,  or  Christ  smitten  by  his  Father,  and  his 
people  suffering  also.  (5)  The  l;ist  chapter  seems 
to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  checkered  course  of 
God's  kingdom  in  this  world  from  beginning  to 
end,  concluding  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  holiness. 

IV.  Messianic  Predictions.  —  These  are  six 
in  number,  and  represent  a  gradual  development. 
(1)  In  iii.  8  the  lowly  servant,  as  in  Isaiati  and 
Jeremiah,  is  called  "Branch."     (2)  In  vi.  12,  13, 


and  conciseness  of  the  expressions.  But  in  gen- 1  as  priest  and  king  he  builds  the  Lord's  .spiritual 
eral  the  style  is  easy  and  flowing.  Zechariah  leans  I  temple.  (3)  In  ix.  9,  10,  he  reigns  as  a  meek 
much  ujion  his  preilecessors  prior  to  the  captivity,  and  peacefuJ  but  universal  monarch.  (4)  In  xi. 
and  yet  not  unlrequently  shows  a  marked  indi-  [  he  appears  as  a  shepherd,  scorned,  rejected,  be- 
viduality  in  thought  and  utterance.  Sometimes  trayed,  and  (by  implication)  slain.  The  expres- 
his  oracles  are  given  in  direct  speech,  at  others  j  sions  are  obscure,  but  the  Xew  Testament  leaves 
in  the  relation  of  visions,  and  again  in  the  de- '  no  doubt  of  the  application.     (5)  In  xii.  10  his 
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pierced  form,  seen  by  the  eve  of  faith,  becomes  a 
means  of  deep  and  general  repentance,  attended 
by  pardon  and  conversion.  ((J)  Finally  (xiii.  7) 
the  fellow  of  Jehovah,  smitten  by  Jehovah  him- 
self, becomes  the  redeemer  and  the  pattern  of  the 
flock.  These  predictions  are  more  numerous  and 
emphatic  than  in  any  of  Zechariah's  predece.ssors, 
save  Isaiah.  Their  Messianic  character  is  es- 
tablished both  by  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
utterances  themselves,  and  by  citation  or  refer- 
ence in  the  words  of  our  Lord  or  his  aiwstles. 

v.  TiiK  Gbni'ineness  of  TriE  .'^KCOXD  Part. 
—  The  question  on  this  point  was  first  raised  by 
the  learned  Jo.seph  Mede,  1C53,  who  was  followed 
by  Hammond,  Kidder,  Whiston,  and  Xewcombe, 
but  opposed  by  Blayney.  Mede's  objection  was 
based  upon  Matthew's  quotation  (.\xvii.  0,  10) 
of  a  pa.ssage  in  Zechariah,  wliich  he  ascribes  to 
Jeremiah,  and  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  themselves.  The  former  of 
these  is  now  not  much  pressed;  but  the  latter  has 
been  adopted  and  enforced  by  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars.  There 
is  obviously  a  ilifference  between  the  two  parts. 
One  has  continual  references  to  the  author's  own 
time,  the  half-liuilt  temple,  the  growing  city,  the 
struggling  population  :  the  other  has  scarcely  a 
single  direct  allusion  to  contemporary  circum- 
stances, but  points  to  a  distant  future.  One  is  full 
of  visions,  and  speaks  much  of  angels,  and  al-^o 
of  Satan,  of  all  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
in  the  other.  But  these  differences  are  not  enough 
to  require  us  to  assume  that  the  last  chapters 
were  an  anonymous  production  of  older  date,  acci- 
dentally, or  for  some  unknown  reason,  attached 
by  the  compilers  of  the  canon  to  the  Book  of 
2^chariah.  The  prophet,  it  is  agreed,  w;is  a 
young  man  when  he  entered  upon  his  otiice,  and 
uttered  liis  first  prophecies ;  and  it  is  not  all  un- 
likely that  many  years  afterward,  when  circum- 
stances had  greatly  or  entirely  changed,  he  added 
the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  formers  of 
the  Old-Testament  canon  should  have  committed 
the  gross  error  attributed  to  them. 

Tlie  objections  to  the  genuineness  seem  plausi- 
ble at  lii-st  sight,  but  disappear  when  carefully 
weighed;  for  example,  Kphraini  and  Judah  are 
spoken  of  together,  as  if  they  still  existcil  as  dis- 
tmct  kingdom.H,  which  they  never  did  after  the 
exile.  True,  they  are  .so  mentioned,  but  only  in 
the  same  way  as  Malachi  (ii.  11)  uses  the  name 
Israel,  i.e.,  merely  as  designating  a  part  of  the 
existing  iiopulation.  Again  :  A.ssyria  and  Kpypt 
are  mcntn>ned  as  formidable  powers,  which  they 
were  not;  Persia  having  absorbed  one,  and  sub- 
dued the  other.  The  answer  is,  that  the  jirophet 
uses  the.se  names  as  natural  an<I  convenient  repre- 
(wnlatives  of  1  he  foes  existing  in  his  day.  Simi- 
lar is  the  ri'ply  to  the  objection  that  fal.ieprophecy 
and  iilolatry  did  tu>t  exi^t  in  the  n-storation,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  rebuked  by  /Cechariah;  viz., 
that  in  aceonlauee  with  prophetic  usatje  he  repre- 
sents the  jiresi-nt  lunler  the  I'orms  of  the  jiast.  It 
is  al.HO  urged  that  I'h'i'nieia,  Dama.vcus,  and  I'hi- 
listia,  are  set  forth  a.s  foes  of  importance,  when 
their  power  had  long  liei^n  broken.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  the  ninth  chajiter  and  the  tenth. 
But  a  critic  of  the  lilx-ral  school  ha.s  expressly 
said  that   thi.s  whole  section  does  not  admit  of 


any  explanation  but  that  which  is  gained  from 
the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  describes 
his  victorious  march,  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Syria,  and  the  singular  exemption  of  the  cove- 
nant people  from  harm ;  all  of  which  was  actually 
acconqilished.  True,  it  wjis  two  hundred  years 
after  Zechariah's  time,  which  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  to  those  who  hold  that  prophecy  confines 
itself  to  what  immediately  concerns  the  existing 
generation.  But,  even  admitting  this  very  doubt- 
ful postulate,  what  was  to  hinder  Zecliariah,  or 
the  Spirit  which  guided  him,  from  upholding  the 
small  and  weak  restored  ix'ople  amid  their  fears 
of  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbors,  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  very  marked  and  specific  deliverance  in 
the  distant  future.  Jehovah  says  the  heavy  stroke 
shall  fall  upon  Damascus  and  all  along  the  sea- 
coa.st ;  but  "  I  will  encamp  about  mine  house." 
The  safety  of  the  temple  amid  a  wide-spread  over- 
throw in  ever)-  other  direction  was  well  suited  to 
the  post-exilian  period,  but  in  uo  .sense,  and  in  no 
degree,  to  the  earlier  history.  And,  if  any  earthly 
event  merited  a  place  on  "the  prophetic  page,  it 
was  that  rapiil  conquest  by  which  Alexander 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 

Another  objection  cites  the  threatened  disrup- 
tion of  the  nation  (xi.  14),  "  1  cut  asunder  t^e 
staff  .  .  .  tliat  I  might  break  the  brotherhood 
between  Judah  and  Israel,"  a.s  a  gross  anachro- 
nism. But,  if  this  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  will 
put  the  composition  of  the  book  back  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  secession  of  Jeroboam  ;  which  is  sim- 
ply absurd.  The  obvious  sense  of  the  pas.sage  ia 
the  disintegration  of  the  nation,  which  could  not 
be  better  expressed  than  by  the  u.se  of  the  old, 
well-understood  rupture  in  the  days  of  Solomon's 
successor,  which  was  the  first  and  most  serious 
step  in  the  decline  of  the  inonarchy.  That  calami- 
tous event  was  a  natural  figure  of  the  bursting  of 
the  bond  which  united  the  .lews  as  a  nation. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  numerous  references 
in  both  parts  of  the  book  to  the  earlier  prophets, 
•ind  several  distinct  references  to  the  later  projih- 
ets  in  the  second  part.  A  full  and  minute  eon- 
siM-ctus  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Wright  (Zechariah 
and  his  I'ropliecies,  p.  xxxv.),  an  examination  of 
which  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  Stahelin,  that 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  one  prophet  quoted  from 
many  than  that  many  quote<l  from  one.  This  was 
so  conclusive  to  sucli  a  (Jritic  as  l)e  Wette,  that, 
after  having  declared  for  two  authors  of  Zecha- 
riah  in  three  editions  of  liis  Kinlciliirn/,  he  returned 
to  the  traditionary  view  in  the  fourlli.  L'pon  the 
whole,  then,  there  .seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
departing  from  the  old  view,  that  the  entire  book 
cauK!  from  the  .same  hand.  The  contrary  view 
yields  no  aid  toward  an  orderly  ami  reasonable 
exjilaiiation  of  the  successive  prophetic  utter- 
ances, but  rather  embarrasses  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  writers  are  Vituinoa 
(Leeuwanh'ii,  l";tl),  Bi.avnkv  (Oxford,  1787), 
BAr.MiiAicrE.N  (Brunswic'k,  IS')!),  T.  \'.  MooiiK 
(New  York,  1H.-.I!),  A.  K.lm.Kit  (Krhing.n,  IMIO-OO), 
W.  Phkssei.  ((iotha,  |s7'J),  Ciiamiii-  ns  (in  Lange's 
Cnmmruliir;/,  New  York,  1(S7I),  ('.  II.  II.  WuiOllT 
(Hampton  Lecture,  London,  IX"!*)-  See  al.so  the 
Commentaries  of  BKKPK.NKAMr  (  Krlangen,  1870) 
and  W.  II.  LowK  (Lond.,  1881.');  and  E.  G.  KiNO : 
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The  Yalkut  on  Zechariah,  trans,  with  notes  and 
appendices,  Lond.,  18S2.  T.  W.  CHAMBERS 

ZEDEKI'AH  (/o  whom  Jehovah  will  he  just),  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  third  son  of  Josiali,  and  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin.  His  proper  name  was  Mattaniah 
(qi/t  of  Jehovah).  Nebuch»dnezzar  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (597  B.C.)  in  the  room  of  Jehoichin, 
and  altered  his  name.  The  new  name  may  liave 
been  Zedekiah's  own  choice,  and  intended  to 
express  his  hope  of  release  from  the  Babylonish 
yoke.  He  was  twenty-one  at  this  time,  and  reigned 
eleven  years ;  but  he  did  not  govern,  for  anarchy 
prevailed.  Instances  of  his  weakness  are  his 
bearing  towards  his  princes,  and  failure  to  protect 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxviiii.  5,24  sq.)  ;  his  belief  in 
false  prophets  (Jer.  sxviii.,  xxxvii.  19)  ;  and  the 
vei-y  striking  incident,  which  sets  the  king  in  a 
very  bad  light,  —  that  the  princes  and  the  people, 
after  obeying  the  command  of  Jehovah  to  free 
their  fellow  country  men  and  women  from  bond- 
age, compelled  these  persons  to  return  to  slavery. 
Jeremiah  announced  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
nation  as  punishment  of  this  disobedience  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-22).  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
Zedekiah  made  a  journey  to  Babylon  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  lord,  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  captives,  a  loosening  of  the  vassal  yoke, 
and  very  probably  to  clear  himself  of  suspected 
infidelity  toward  the  Babylonian  king.  By  his 
own  conduct  in  his  ninth  year,  he  proved  how 
faithless  he  was.  He  rebelled,  on  the  strength  of 
promises  from  Egypt  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5  sqq. ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  15  sqq.).  His  punishment  came  on  apace. 
Nebuciiadnezzar  fell  upon  the  land,  took  one 
walled  city  after  another,  and  at  la^t  besieged 
Jerusalem  from  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
ninth  year  to  the  fourth  month  of  his  eleventh. 
Zedekiah  attempted  flight,  was  easily  overtaken 
at  Jericho.  His  sons  were  killed  before  his  eyes 
at  Riblah,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and,  heavily 
chained,  he  was  carried  prisoner  •  to  Babylon, 
whei'e,  according  to  tradition,  he  ground  in  a 
mill  until  he  died  (Jer.  xxxix.).  His  fate  was  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  (xii.   13, 

xvii.   19).  LEYRER. 

ZEISBERGER,  David,  a  missionary,  who  de- 
serves to  lie  called  the  apostle  of  the  Western 
Indians  of  North  America;  b.  at  Zauchtenthal 
in  Moravia,  April  11,  1721;  d.  at  Goshen,  O., 
Nov.  17,  1808.  His  parent.s,  David  and  Rosina 
Zeisberger,  were  descended  from  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  and  in  1726  fled  to  Herrnhut  in  Saxony, 
leaving  all  for  the  gospel's  sake.  Nine  years 
later  tliey  joined  a  body  of  Jloravians  that  emi- 
grated to  (Georgia.  Meanwhile  young  David  re- 
mained at  school  at  Herrnhut,  and  \\\\en  he  had 
finished  his  studies  was  sent  to  Ilerrendyk,  a 
settlement  of  the  Brethren,  in  Holland.  'I'here 
he  was  subjected  to  so  harsh  a  discipline  that  he 
ran  away.  He  reached  England  in  safety,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  his  parents  in  Georgia.  In 
1740  the  Moravians  left  this  colony,  and  .'settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  young  Zeisberger  helped 
to  build  their  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
He  took  great  <lelight  in  tlie  hardy  life  which  he 
was  leading,  and  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that 
America  was  to  be  his  home.  Great,  therefore, 
was  his  di.sappointment,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  1743,  he  was  designated  as  one  of  the  escort 


that  was  to  accompany  Count  Zinzendorf  on  his 
return  to  Europe.  But  he  did  not  venture  to 
protest  against  this  decision.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  aboard  the  ship,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  that  his  real  sentiments  became  known, 
and  that  he  received  permission  to  remain  in  the 
country  which  he  loved.  He  lia-stened  back  to 
Bethlehem,  and  soon  after  was  deeply  convicted 
of  sin  by  a  liynm  which  treated  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  In  answer  to  his  fervent  prayer.s,  he 
found  peace  in  believing.  No  sooner  liad  this 
change  taken  place  than  lie  determined  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians. 
His  work  among  them  began  in  1745,  and  was 
continued  for  sixty-two  years  with  unflagging 
courage  and  apostolic  zeal.  He  labored  in  New 
York,  Penn.sylvauia,  Ohio,  iMichigan,  and  Canada, 
among  the  Iroquois,  or  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares,  the  Jlohicans  and  AVanipanoags,  the 
Nanticokes,  Shawnees,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
Wj-andots.  He  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  thirteen  Christian  Indian  towns, 
which  filled  both  the  savages  and  the  settlers 
with  the  utmost  wonder.  He  brought  many 
aborigines  into  the  church  of  Christ  and  to  a 
consistent  practice  of  Christianity,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  characters  most 
notorious,  fierce,  and  bloodthirsty.  No  other 
Protestant  missionaiy  exercised  more  real  influ- 
ence, and  was  more  sincei'ely  honored  among  the 
Indians;  and  no  one,  except  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
excelled  him  in  the  frequency  and  hardships  of 
his  journeys  through  the  wilderness.  He  spoke 
with  great  fluency  the  Delawaie,  Mohawk,  and 
Onandaga  languages,  and  was  familiar  with  other 
native  tongues.  The  Six  Nations  adopted  liim 
as  a  sachem  of  tlieir  confederacy,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Ganou.<feracheri,  and,  during  his  stay  at 
Onandaga,  made  him  the  keeper  of  their  archives. 
He  was  naturalized  among  the  Monseys  by  a 
formal  act  of  their  tribe ;  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  swayed  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Dela- 
wares in  Ohio,  and  prevented  them  from  joining 
the  British  Indians  in  the  Kevolutionaiy  War. 
In  1781  these  Indians  broke  up  the  niLssion  in 
Ohio.  Zeisberger  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
were  captured,  tried  at  Detroit  as  American  spies, 
but  acquitted.  The  massacre  of  the  Christian 
Indians  at  Gnadenhutten  in  the  following  year 
nearly  broke  his  lieart.  He  led  the  survivors 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  found  a  refuge  in 
Canada.  In  1798  he  bi-ought  a  part  of  them  back 
to  the  Tuscarawas  'V'alley  of  Ohio,  where  Con- 
gress had  granted  the  Jloravian  Indians  a  large 
tract  of  laud,  and  established  a  station,  which 
he  called  Goshen.  There  he  died,  a  patriarch  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Zeisberger  wrote  numerous 
works.  The  following  were  jiublished :  A  Dela- 
ware Indian  and  English  SpeU'my-Bool;  Philadel- 
phia, 177C,  reprinted  1816;  A  Delaware  Indian 
Hi/mn-Book,  Philadelphia,  1803 ;  Delaware  Indian 
Sermons  to  Children,  Philadelphia,  1803;  Lieher- 
k-iilin's  Harmon;/  of  the  Four  Gospels  translated  into 
Delaware  Indian',  Philadelphia.  1821  ;  and  a  Col- 
lection of  Delaware  Indian  Conjugations,  published 
in  Voter's  Analekten  der  Sjirachlunde,  Leipzig, 
1821.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  remain 
in  manuscript;  for  instance,  A  German  and  Onon- 
daga Lexicon,  in  7  vols. ;  An  Onondaga  Grammar; 
A  Delaware  Grammar;  A  German  and  Delaware 
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Lexicon,  etc.  These  manuscripts  are  preserved, ' 
partly  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  at  Philailolphia,  ami  partly  in  the 
library  of"  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge. 
Biographies:  IIei.m:  D.  ZeMeri/er,  Bielefeld,  ly4!) 
(inaccurate);  Fkommann:  ZehOtrf/er,  in  Mac- 
cracken's  Leaders  of  our  L'liurch  L'liiier.iat .  Dk 
SciiwKiNiTZ :  Life  and  Times  of  D.  ZeisOeri/er, 
rhila.,  l-'TO.  BISUOP  E.  DE  SCin\T:i.\lTZ.      | 

ZELL,  Matthaus,  the  first  Protestant  pastor  in  l 
Strassburi; ;  b.  at  Kaysersberg,  Upper  Elsa.ss, 
Sept. 'J  1,  1477;  d.  at  Strassburg,  Jan,  10.  1518. 
lie  studied  .successively  at  Mainz  and  Erfurt; 
made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  served  a  while  as 
soldier  in  the  imperial  army;  took  the  degree  of  ; 
M.A.  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  1505;  taught 
theology  in  that  university;  was  chosen  rector, 
Oct.  31, 1517;  and  finally  was  nominated,  in  1518, 1 
preacher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Stra.*sbur^,  and  pa-s- 
tor  of  the  pari.sh  of  St.  Lawrence.  Under  the 
influence  ot  his  own  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  writings  of  Geiler  and  Luther,  he  embraced 
the  Kel'cir;n:ition,  and  commenced  in  1521  his  i 
evangelistic  labors  by  the  e.xjwsition  of  the  Epistle  ' 
to  the  Romans.  He  was  the  first  in  the  city  to 
celebrate  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  to  dis- 1 
pen.<!e  the  Eucharist  under  ooth  forms.  He  broke  • 
■with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  1523,  and  \ 
replied  to  the  charge  of  heresy  by  his  Chrislliche 
Veranlworlunij,  in  which  he  eloquently  pleaded 
for  the  religious  renovation  of  Strassburg.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Katharina  Schiitz  (b. 
1497;  d.  Sept.  5,  1502),  a  carpenter's  daughter, 
who  made  him  a  faithful  and  intelligent  com- 
panion and  fellow-laborer.  Along  with  six  other 
married  priests,  he  wa.s  summoned  by  the  bi.shop 
before  the  synod  at  Saverne,  and  was  excom- 
municaUid.  Zell  then  issued  Appellalio  sacer- 
dotum  maritorum,  April,  1524.  Tlie  magistrates 
continued  him  in  his  functioTis,  and  he  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  church. 
Mis  house  was  a  refuge  for  his  persecuted  breth- 
ren from  oth>;r  cities.  With  singular  large- 
heartedness  and  Christian  love  he  extended  his 
protection  to  the  Anabaptists.  In  his  view  of 
the  sacraments  he  held  firmly  to  Zwingli,  but  he 
took  little  part  in  theological  contests.  Besides 
the  writings  mentioned,  he  issued  Ein  Cutlalion 
auf  die  EinfUhrunr/  M.  A  nihonii,  1523  ;  A  uslegiirig 
den  V'atler  Umers;  Kurze  nc/irijltiche  Erklaruug  J'itr 
die  Kinder,  1534  (designed,  however,  apparently 
rather  for  teachers  than  for  children).  His  wife 
wrote  Eiilscliuldifjuni/  K.  Si:fiiilzinn  fur  MhUIki 
Zetlen,  ireii  E>/jemahel  (a  defence  of  her  husband, 
now  in  nianuscriiit  at  Zurich) ;  Den  leijilendiu 
clirisijidiihiijen  Weijbern,  1521  (a  consolatory  letter 
to  disconsolate  women  in  Kentzisigen)  ;  hliii/red 
und  Erinnhnwig  Kiilh.  Zelten  ziun  Volk  beg  dem 
Grah  M.  Mnllieux  ZelUn,  lolS  (a  discourse  pro- 
nounced at  the  funeral  of  her  liusband,  now  in 
manuscript  in  the  Univi-rsity  Library  at  Stra.ss- 
burg) ;  Ein  Brief  un  die  ganze  liUrgerscliafl  der 
Slwli  Siranfliurg,  15.")7  (a  letter  in  which  she 
defends  the  memory  of  her  husband  again.st 
Lutheran  attacks,  printed  in  Fussli's  lieitriige, 
vol.  v.). 

Lit.  —  LoscilF.n:  Epicedion  el  narrndo  funrhria 
in  iiiorlem  renemliUi.i  «t';ii,v  Dr.  M.  Zeelii,  Strass- 
burg, 1548;  KuHitlCH :  .1/.  Zell,  in  Slratshurgir 
Beilriige,  1851,  ii.  pp.  144  sij(i.,  and  in  the  Slil- 


theilunqen,  1855,  iii.  pp.  85  sqq.  (with  biography 
of  C.  Z.) ;  UxsELT :  Mallhieu  Zell,  Stra,s.sburg, 
1854;  E.  Lkiik:  ^f.  Zell  el  sa  femme  ('.  ScliUIz, 
Strassburg,  18(51 :  J.  Walthkk  :  Mallhieu  el  C. 
Zell,  1804;  Uko.nkman:  M.  Zill  en  K.  Schiiiz, 
1800;  A.  Eiticiiso.N  :  Mallliiius  Zell  der  ersle  elsass. 
lieforinulor.  1878.  Cf.  art.  by  A.  Erichson,  in 
Licht<?uberger's  Enegclo/Hdie  des  sciences  reli- 
gieuse.i.  vol.  xii.,  Paris,  1882. 

ZEND-AVESTA.     See  Parsf.kism. 

ZENO,  Bishop  of  Verona.  Down  to  the  year 
1508  nothing  was  known  of  Bishop  Zeno  of  Ve- 
rona but  some  extremely  fanciful  legends.  But 
in  that  year  Albertus  Ca.stellanns  and  Jacobus 
de  Leuco  startled  the  theological  world  with  an 
edition  of  Sancli  Zenonis  epiicopi  neniinnes,  after 
an  old  manuscript  recently  discovered  in  the 
library  of  Verona.  Two  questions  now  arose, — 
about  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  sermons 
and  the  legendary  bishop,  and  about  the  time  of 
the  authorship  of  the  sermons.  The  former  has 
very  little  interest.  Concerning  the  latter,  opin- 
ions differ.  Baronius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Mar- 
Igrologium  Romauum,  first  fixed  the  date  at  400, 
but  then,  in  the  second  edition,  at  200.  The 
brothers  Ballerini,  in  their  edition  of  the  sermons, 
1739,  endeavor  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of 
the  latter  pai't  of  the  fourth  century.  But  Dorner, 
in  his  EnlwicKelungxgeschichle  der  Lehre  ron  der 
Person  Clirisli,  places  the  Zeuonian  treatises  as  a 
transition  from  Tertullian  and  Ilippolytus  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Rome.  See  Jazdzkwski:  Zcno  I'eron. 
i'/>i.sf<7>iis,  Ratisbon,  1802;  [C.  Giuli.\iji:  Vila  di 
san  Zenone  rescovo  di  Verona,  da  crilici  monuntenti 
ed  in  ispecialilii  da'  suoi  sermuni :  col  C'alechismo 
Zeniinianii,  Verona,  1877.       ALHUECHT  VOGEt-. 

ZEPHANI'AH  (he  whom  Jehorah  prokcis,  in  LXX. 
Zo<poviai),  one  of  the  so-called  Minor  Projihets. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  certain  ••  Hezekiah  " 
(i.  1),  who  may  have  been,  but  probably  was  not, 
the  king  of  that  name,  since  Zephaniah  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  indicated  "  Hezekiah's'"  rank, 
had  it  been  royal. 

I.  Oi'Ti.i.NK  OK  THE  BooK.  —  1.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  near  approach  ot  judgment  upon 
Judah  (i.  2-13),  with  a  descrii^tion  ot  the  terrors 
of  that  day  (i.  14-18).  In  this  .section  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  famous  hymn,  Dies  ine.  2.  The 
call  of  the  people  to  repentance,  and  the  pious  to 
constancy  (li.  1-3)  ;  for  the  Philistines  and  other 
nations  are  to  be  destroyed,  while  the  remnant  of 
Juduh  will  return,  and  spoil  their  foes  (ii.  4-1.5). 
3.  Woe  over  Jerusalem  for  its  obstinacy  (iii.  1-7); 
ni>on  it  comes  judgment;  then  follows  the  con- 
viTsion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  restoration  of 
Israel  (iii.  8-10).  After  the  removal  of  the 
courtiers,  the  believing  remnant  «ill  rejoice  in 
the  presence  of  .Jehovah,  and  the  diiy  of  suffering 
will  be  over  (iii.  11-20). 

II.  Mate.  —  Zephaniah  himself  tells  us  he 
wrote  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 
Confirmation  of  this  fact  is  afforded  (a)  by  a 
comparison  of  this  book  with  .Jeremiah's.  It  will 
be  found  that  pn  ci.sely  the  same  state  of  things 
is  described  in  both,  and  the  expressions  used  are 
in  ni.iny  ciuses  the  same.  Thus,  lioth  speak  of 
idolatry  alongside  of  .lehovah-wor.ship  (Zeph.  i.  4, 
5;  cf.  Jer.  v.  2,  7,  !),  12,  10,  vii.  17,  IS),  of  wick- 
edness permeating  all  clossi-s  (Zeph.  i.  4,  8,  H,  ii. 
1,  iii.  .3-5;  cf.  Jer.  ii.  8,  20,  iii.  3,  vi.  15,  viii.  12). 
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Both  announce  the  approach  of  punishment  (Zeph-  a.d.O.  1719  ;  D.  V.  Collx  :  Specilegium  observatt 
i.  2,  3,  IS;  cf.  Jer.  iv.  4,  25.  vii.  7.  ix.  9,  xii.  exe^.  crll.  wl  Zephanice  valicinia,  Breslau,  1S18; 
4)  :  both  prophesy  that  the  called  executioners  of  F.  A.  Strauss  :  Zephanice  vaticinia  commenlario 
this  punishment  will  come  from  the  north  (Zeph.  illugtrai-il,  Berlin.  Ib43  ;  Kleixekt,  in  Lange, 
i.  10;  cf.  Jer.  i.  15),  and  that  Jerusalem,  Judah, ;  Bielefeld,  1S6S,  English  translation.  New  York, 
and  the  surrounding  j>eoples.  will  fall  \inder  the    1S74.]  dei.itzsch. 

avenging  strokes  of  Jehovah  (Zeph.  i.  10,  ii.,  iii.  2EPHYRINUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  199-218;  the 
8;  cf.  Jer.  v.  2,  7,  9.  vi.  12,  x.  10,  25).  (6)  By  successor  of  Victor;  occupied  the  chair  during  a 
the  position  of  Zephaniah  in  the  arrangement  dangerous  period,  when  the  Church  was  at  once 
of  the  Minor  Prophets.  This  arrangement  was  iniperiUed  by  Montanism  and  Monarchianism, 
chronological  (/J(i(ro  14  b.),  and,  in  the  case  of  but  was  himself  an  insignificant  person,  who  exer- 
the  pre-exilian  Jlinor  Prophets,  also  according  to  !  cised  very  little  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs, 
subject-matter.  The  fact  that  Zephaniah  is  put '  The  sources  of  his  life  are  ErsF.Bii's  :  Hisl.  EccL, 
with  other  prophets  of  Josiah's  time  is  therefore  ■  v..  vi. ;  and  the  ninth  book  of  Hippolytcs  :  Adv. 
proof  that  he  prophesied  in  that  reign.  But  Hcer.  See  C.\lixtl-s,  Hippolytus,  Moxtax- 
there  remains  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In    ism.  and  .Mox.\rchi.\xism. 

what  portion  of  this  long  reign  of  thirty-one'  ZERUB'BABEL  (te<?o»e;i  m  Bai)/?oii),  the  leader 
vears  did  he  prophesy?  or,  what  is  the  same  |  of  the  first  band  of  returning  exiles  from  Baby- 
thing,  When  were  the  words,  '•  I  will  cut  off  the  Ion  (Ez.  ii.  2);  the  custodian  of  the  s.icred  ve's- 
reinnant  of  Baal"  (i.  4)  spoken?  Manifestly,  sels  (Ez.  i.  11);  the  governor  of  Judaea  (Hag.  i.  1). 
when  Josiah's  reformation  had  been  long  enough  '  He  held  these  high  positions  in  consequence  not 
in  progress  to  uproot  the  Baal-worship,  aU  but  a  only  of  his  personal  ability,  but  of  his  royal  rank; 
"  remnant,"  and  that  would  not  be  until  the  for  "he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  David,  and  the 
closing  period  of  his  reign,  when  the  Jehovah-  recognized  prince  of  Judah  (Ez.  i.  8).  On  as- 
worship  was  the  only  one  tolerated  in  the  king-  snming  the  leadership  of  his  people,  he  laid  aside 
dom,  i.e.,  after  his  eighteenth  year.  Additional  his  Babylonish  name  Sheshbazzar  (Ez.  i.  8),  and 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that,  according  to  2  Kings  ;  took  the  other.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  he 
xxiii.  26,  27,  the  prophetic  voices  announced  the  '  and  Jeshua  (Joshua),  the  high  priest,  headed  the 
oncoming  of  the  day  of  wrath  in  spite  of  the  re- 1  revival  of  daily  public  worship  and  of  the  reli- 
forms.  Zephaniah'  was  probably  one  of  those  |  gious  festivals,  and  also  began,  in  the  second 
who  foretold  the  dire  event.  Another  expression  \  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  to  re- 
of  Zephaniah  yields  the  same  answer  to  the  ques- :  build  the  temple.     Tlie  adversaries  of  the  Jews 


tion  concerning  the  date  of  his  prophecy.  Jeho- 
vah says  through  him,  "  1  will  punish  the  king's 
sons"  (children)  (i.  8).*  This  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled in  the  subsequent  history.  Jehoahaz  died 
a  prisoner  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xxii.  11,  12):  Jehoiakim 
was  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  finally  was 


stopped  the  latter  work ;  and  it  was  not  for  sixteen 
years,  that  under  the  stirring  rebukes,  counsels, 
and  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the 
work  was  resumed,  and  completed  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  Zerubbabel 
was  one  of  our  Lord's  ancestors  (Matt.   i.   12; 


mrdered  (Jer.  xxii.  19):  and  Zedekiah  died  in  '  Luke  iii.  27). 
blindness  at  Babylon.  But  since  Jehoiakim  wa-s  ;  ZI'DON,  or  SI'DON,  the  present  Saida,  was 
born  in  the  sixth"  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  Jehoahaz  '  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  33°  34'  N., 
in  the  eighth,  and  Zedekiah  in  the  twentieth,  it  about  twenty  miles  north  of  T^Te,  and  built  on  a 
will  be  seen  that  Zephaniah 's  prophecy  more  i  low  promontory,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea  from 
properly  dates  from  the  close  of  Josiah's  reign  I  the  narrow  plain  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  In 
than  from  any  earlier  period.  ancient  times  it  was  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 

III.  Cii.-iR.\CTERiSTics.  —  Dividing  the  propliets  '  jiowerful  city  of  the  Phoenicians:  hence  it  was 


into  the  Isaiah  and  the  Jeremiah  kind,  Zephaniah 
is  the  first  of  the  latter.  But  his  chief  peculiarity 
is  his  employment  of  the  words  of  other  prophets 
in  the  expression  of  his  own  prophetic  ideas.  To 
quote  a  striking  example  (i.  7),  "  Hold  thy  peace 


called  "  the  first-born  of  Canaan  "  (Gen.  x.  5 ; 
1  Chrou.  i.  13),  "the  mother  of  Tyre;"  and  the 
Phoenicians  were  often  simply  called  "Zidonians" 
by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
It  continued  a  prosperous  and  important  place. 


at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Hab.  ii.  20) ;  for  the  \  having  its  own  kings,  even  after  the  rise  of  Tyre 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  (Joel  i.  15)  ;  for  the  j  But  after  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  and  the 
Lo"rd  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6).  j  foundation  of  Alexandria,  it  lost  its  mercantile 
he  hath  bid  his  guests  "  (Isa.  xiii.  3).  This  does  prominence,  and  g:i-adually,  also,  its  national  char- 
not  detract  from  his  independence.  It  only  shows, '  acter.  It  became  a  Greek  city:  and  only  a  few  of 
that,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  impelled"  him.  it  ■  its  manufactures,  its  glass  and  its  perfumes,  were 
brought  to  mind  the  former  words;  and  this  i  known  in  the  world's  market.  Christianity  early 
mingling  of  old  phrases  and  new  became  the  '  gained  a  foothold  there  (Luke  vi.  17;  .\cts  xxvii. 
vehicle  of  new  thoughts,  a  new  body  of   living '  3),  and  in  the  second  century  it  became  the  seat 


words.  He  was  in  a  sense  an  epitomizer  of  his 
forerunners,  even  as  Martin  Butzer  says,  "If  any 
one  desires  a  compendium  of  the  prophets,  let 
him  read  through  Zephaniah." 

[Lit.  —  For  commentaries  upon  the  Mixor 
Prophets  in  general,  see  that  art.  Special  com- 
mentaries  and   treatises   are,  Martin  Bcttzer  : 


of  a  bishop.  During  the  crii.sades  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  fortified  by  the  Christians,  and 
retaken  and  burnt  down  by  "the  Moslems.  From 
its  ruins,  however,  many  relics,  both  Christian 
and  Phcenician.  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  have 
been  dug  up;  the  mo.st  remarkable  being  the  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  which  in  1855 


Com.  in  Zephanjam.  Stra-ssburg.  1.528 :  Luther  :  I  was  brought lo  Paris.  See  Schlottmanx  :  Die 
Cum.  in  Sophon.:  J.  A.  XoItex:  Dif.t.  exeg.  \  Inschri ft  E.ihnunazars.^HMe,  1S6S;  Frctz  :  Aus 
pralimin.     in    propheliam    Zephanice,    Frankfui-t,  ■  Phonicien,  Leipzig,  1876. 
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ZIEGENBALG,  Bartholomew.     See  Missions. 

ZILLERTHAL,  a  valley  of  TjTol,  stretching 
for  about  twenty  miles  along  the  Ziller,  between 
Salzburg  and  Innsbruck,  and  inhabited  by  about 
fifteen  tnousaiid  souls;  has  become  memorable  in 
church  liistory  on  account  of  the  infamous  man- 
ner in  which  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  succeeded 
in  overcoming  an  evangelical  rising  which  took 
place  there  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  force  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  its  last  oscillations  were  thought 
to  have  vanished  completely  before  the  cruel  per- 
secutions of  Archbishop  Firmian  in  1730.  Never- 
theless, it  re-appeared  in  the  Zillerthal,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  As  -soon  as 
the  Roman  clergy  became  aware  of  the  danger, 
the  number  of  priests  was  doubled  in  the  villages, 
and  the  strictest  watch  was  kept.  As  admoni- 
tions and  jietty  chicaneries  proved  ineffective  to 
stop  the  movement,  violent  measures  were  resorted 
to.  The  Protestants  were  excluded  from  bap- 
tism, communion,  marriage-consecration,  burial  in 
consecrated  ground,  etc.  Their  neighbors  were 
warned  against  holding  any  kind  of  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  servants  were  allured  to  desert 
them.  Their  children  were  forced  to  frequent  the 
Roman-Catholic  schools,  where  they  were  placed 
on  separate  seats  as  "children  of  the  Devil," 
apart  from  the  "  Christian  children,"  etc.  Tlie 
toleration  edict  of  Jo.seph  II.,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  were  thrown  aside;  and, 
instigated  by  the  fanatical  clergj-,  the  provincial 
estates  of  Tyrol  decreed  that  no  split  in  the  church 
jf  the  country  should  be  alloweil,  that  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  Home  should 
leave  the  country,  etc.  In  this  emergency  the 
Protestants  of  Zillerthal  addressed  themselves  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelin  III.  of  Prussia,  in  1837;  and 
by  his  humane  inteni'ssion  they  were  allowed  to 
sell  their  est;it<-s,  and  remove  to  his  dominions, 
where  they  were  si'ttled,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  souls,  in  Ilohen-  Slittel-  and  Xieder-Ziller- 
thal  in  Silesia.  See  Rheinwald:  Die  Evangel.- 
geainnten  im  Zillerthal,  Berlin,  1837.         KLO.SE. 

ZIM'RI  [the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  year] 
92^!  B.C.  according  to  Winer,  931  according  to 
Thenius  and  Bun.sen,  935  according  to  Ewald ; 
was  originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  army,  and  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  King  Elah,  who  was  indulging  in  a 
drunken  revel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  .\rza, 
at  Tirzah,  then  the  capital.  In  the  mid.st  of  the 
festivity,  Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  after- 
wards all  the  rest  of  Baasha's  family.  But  the 
army,  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Phi- 
li.stine  town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of 
Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri 
king.  He  immediately  marched  against  Tirzah, 
and  took  tin;  city.  Zimri  retreat<'d  into  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  lato  king's  palace,  .set  it  on  fire, 
and  perished  in  the  ruins  (I  Kings  xvi.  9-20). 
Ewafd's  inference  from  .lezebel's  s|«'ech  to  Jehu 
(2  Kings  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah's  death  the  queen- 
mother  welcomed  his  murderer,  is  far  fetched, 
and  rather  arbitrary  (d'esch.  <lfs  Volkcn  I.trntl, 
first  edition,  ii.jip.  lUOsq.),  and  is  connected  with 
the  erroueuus  mturpretatiun  uf  annuH,  which  he 


translates  with  "  harem."  The  same  may  W  said 
of  his  assertion  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous 
slave  of  women. 

/Cimri  is  also  the  name  of  that  Simeonitish 
chieftain  who  was  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the 
Midiauitish  prince  of  Cozoi  (Num.  xxv.  11). 
Phinehas  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  canoni- 
cal type  of  the  zealots  (Ps.  cvi.  30;  Ecclus.  xlv. 
28  scj. ;  1  Mace.  ii.  2(j,  51).  In  1  Chron.  ii.  6  a 
certain  Zimri  is  mentioned  as  grandson  of  Judah ; 
but  in  Josh.  vii.  1  it  is  written  Zabdi ;  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  is  called  Zimri  (1  Chron. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42V 

"  Kings  of  Zimri "  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  25) 
between  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  those  of  Elam 
and  Media.  They  are  generally  identified  with 
Zimran,  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2),  according  to  which  an  Arabic  trioe  is 
meant,  which,  according  to  Jer.  xxv.,  lived  towards 
Persia.  Grotius  finds  a  trace  in  the  Zamereni,  a 
tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  {Pliny,  vi.  32). 
Ilitzigand  Leugerke  propose  to  connect  the  name 
.Z'imran  with  .^iiniris  in  Ethiopia  {Pliny,  xxxvi. 
15).  Winer  (Real-]Vvrlerl,ucl,,  ii.  p-  465,  3d  edi- 
tion) suggests  the  Zimara  of  Asia  Minor  or  Arme- 
nia. ui'ET.~;cm. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  von, 
the  resuseitator  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  for 
many  years  its  leader;  b.  at  Dresden,  May  26, 
1700;  d.  at  Ilerrnhut,  May  9,  1760.  Six  weeks 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Saxon  cabinet,  died.  His  mother  took  him 
to  her  home  at  Gross  Heimersdorf,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  AVhen  he  was  four  years  old,  she  married 
the  Prussian  field-marshal.  Von  Nat/.mer,  and 
removed  to  Berlin.  Young  Zinzcndorf  remained 
with  his  grandmother,  the  Baroness  von  Ger.sdorf. 
She  was  a  distinguished  representative  of  i>i»tism, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Spener.  Her  unmarried 
daughter,  the  Baroness  Henrietta,  belonged  to 
the  same  school  of  thought  and  practice.  These 
two  godly  women,  with  the  assistance  of  a  private 
tutor,  educated  Zinzendorf  until  his  tenth  year, 
and  shaped  his  religious  character.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  child,  and  manifested  a  precocious 
piety  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Christ 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  daily  life.  He  loved 
him  with  his  whole  heart,  abode  in  a  childlike 
fellowship  with  him,  wrote  lettere  to  him  in 
which  he  poured  out  his  religious  feelings,  and 
threw  these  letters  out  of  the  window,  confident 
that  the  Lord  would  receive  and  read  them. 
What  he  said  of  himself  in  after-years  holds 
good  of  his  childhood  also :  "  I  have  but  one 
passion  ;  and  it  is  He,  only  He."  Hence,  through- 
out his  whole  career,  his  theology  remained  a 
theology  of  the  lieari,  and  he  never  allowed  his 
understanding  to  interfere  with  his  faith.  When 
he  was  U'U  years  old,  he  entere<l  Francke's  gram- 
mar-school at  Halle.  There  he  met  with  other 
pious  lads,  and  took  the  lead  in  organizing  among 
them  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard-Seed, — 
a  juvenile  a.ssoeiatioii  having  in  view  personal 
godliness  and  the  spread  of  the  gos])el.  Baron 
Fredi-rick  de  Watteville  was  his  must  intimate 
frirnd  ;  ami  with  him  he  made  an  additional  com- 
]iact,  whose  aim  was  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then, and  eH|K'cially  of  (hose  for  whom  no  one 
else  would  care.  In  his  sixU'eiith  yi'ar  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Wittenberg.     Ills  ificlina- 
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tions  prompted  him  to  take  up  theology ;  but  his 
guardian,  Count  Otto  Christian  Zinzendorf,  and 
his  other  relatives,  including  even  his  pious  grand- 
mother, were  sliocked  at  the  thought  that  a  Ger- 
man count  should  become  a  preacher.  lu  obedi- 
ence to  their  express  commands,  he  studied  law, 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  State  : 
privati'ly,  ho\\ever,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology. 
After  having  finished  his  course  at  tlie  university, 
in  1719  he  began  his  travels,  as  was  the  custom 
of  young  noblemen  in  that  day.  He  first  visited 
various  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  picture-gallei-y 
at  Diisseldorf  an  Ecce  Homo,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hoc  feci  pro  te ,  quid  facis  pro  me  f  "  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  induced  him  to 
consecrate  himself  anew  to  Christ.  Continuing 
his  journey  to  Holland,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Paris.  In  this  city  he  became  intimate  with 
the  devout  Cardinal  Noailles,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  other  distinguished  men.  He 
was  introduced  at  court,  where  he  won  the  special 
regard  of  the  regent's  mother ;  but  in  all  places 
he  boldly  confessed  Christ,  and  kept  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  Having  returned  to 
.Saxony  in  1721,  he  again  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  declined  with  deep  regi'et  the  posi- 
tion which  Francke  offered  him  at  Halle,  as  the 
successor  of  Baron  von  Canstein  in  the  Bible 
House,  and  accepted  a  judicial  councillorship 
under  the  Saxon  Government  at  Dresden.  In  the 
following  year  he  purchased  of  his  graudmother 
the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and 
married  tlie  Countess  Erdmuth  Dorothy  Reuss, 
sister  of  Henry  XXIX.,  the  reigning  count  of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf.  When  bringing  his  bride  to 
his  newly  acquired  domain,  he  met  for  the  first 
time  with  the  refugees  from  Moravia  to  whom 
he  had  afforded  an  asylum  .•  (Tide  art.  JIora- 
viAX  Church.)  He  gave  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come, but  otherwise  took  little  notice  of  them. 
Of  the  ancient  church  which  they  represented,  he 
knew  nothing;  that  he  was  to  be  God's  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  its  renewal  was  a  thought 
that  consequently  could  not  enter  his  mind.  His 
plans  were  of  an  entirely  different  character.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1723  he  formed  with 
Frederick  de  Watteville,  Rothe  the  parish  nnn- 
ister  at  Berthelsdorf,  and  Schaefer,  the  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Tiinity  at  Gorlitz,  the  so-called 
"Covenant  of  the  Four  Brethren."  Its  object 
was  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  (Die  Universalreligion  des  Weltheilandes) 
in  all  the  world.  The  means  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  this  work  were  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  itinerant  evangelists,  schools,  publica- 
tions, and  correspondence.  But,  the  more  Zin- 
zendorf urged  this  enterprise,  the  more  evident  it 
became  that  it  did  not  constitute  the  mission  to 
which  lie  had  been  called  of  God;  whereas  Herrn- 
hut.  that  settlement  of  refugees  from  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  whicli  had  been  established  on  his 
estate,  continually  increased  in  population  and 
importance,  until  it  comprised  a  body  of  several 
hundred  .souls.  By  slow  degrees  Zinzendorf  re- 
alized that  his  work  lay  among  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  In  1727  he  re.signed  his  office  at  Dres- 
den, and  took  up  his  abode  at  Berthelsdorf.  Soon 
after,  he  met  with  a  copy  of  the  Ratio  Discipline 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  published  by  Bisliop 


Amos  Comenius.  This  work  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  him,  and  he  now  resolved' to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  resuscitation  of 
the  Brethren's  church.  To  this  resolution  God 
himself  set  liis  seal,  lu  August  of  the  same 
year  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  place  at  llerrnhut.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  the  biography  of  Zinzendorf  is  identical 
with  the  history  of  the  Moravians.  He  became 
their  leader;  shaped  their  development  according 
to  that  fundamental  idea,  which  he  never  relin- 
quLshed,  of  constituting  them  "a  little  church 
within  the  [E.stablished]  Church;"  introduced 
nearly  all  their  peculiar  usages;  furthered  in 
every  possible  way  their  foreign  missionary  work ; 
secuied  for  them  the  episcopal  succession  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  was  himself  consecrated 
a  bishop  by  Bishops  Jablonsky  and  Xitschmann 
(1737);  induced  various  Continental  governments 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  acknowl- 
edge their  church ;  spent  nearly  his  entire  prop- 
erty in  their  behalf;  and  in  all  other  respects 
promoted  their  w  elfare  with  a  most  self -sacrificing 
spirit.  At  the  same  time  he  embraced  every  ofi- 
portunity  to  labor  for  Christ's  kingdom  in  gen- 
eral, and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  by 
denominational  restraints.  His  course  awakened 
great  hostility.  He  was  often  misunder.--tood 
and  misrepresented ;  sometimes  he  gave  just 
cause  for  offence  by  his  extravagant  utterances. 
A  flood  of  polemical  writings  was  poured  out 
against  him,  and  in  173G  he  was  banished  from 
Saxony.  But  this  measure  helped  to  spread  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  Surrounded  by  his 
family  and  his  principal  assistants,  —  constituting 
together  what  he  called  "  The  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims." —  he  took  up  his  abode,  now  in  Germany, 
then  in  Holland,  and  again  in  England,  further- 
ing the  gosi>el,  and  establishing  Moravianism 
wherever  lie  came.  ^loreover,  lie  went  out  on 
many  evangelistic  journeys  alone,  or  with  only  a 
few  companions.  In  1739  he  visited  St.  Tlioraas, 
and  three  years  later  came  to  America  (Novem- 
ber, 1741).  He  spent  more  than  a  year  in  this 
country,  laboring  among  the  Germans,  especially 
the  Lutherans;  organizing  the  so-called  "Con- 
gregation of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  a  sort  of 
evangelical  alliance  among  the  German  religious 
denominations  of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  rep- 
resented in  a  union  svnod,  an  undertaking  that 
proved  to  be  a  total  failure  ;  preaching  the  gospel 
wherever  he  found  an  opportunity;  establishing 
a  Moravian  church  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  going  out 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  Indians,  the  last 
of  wliich  extended  as  far  as  tlie  'Wyoming  Valley, 
where,  in  all  probability,  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  pitch  his  tent."  His  work  in  America 
was  again  misunderstood,  and  led  to  the  most 
unfortunate  complications,  especially  with  the 
Lutherans.  The  ideal  which  inspired  him  was 
too  lofty  for  that  time  of  sectarian  bigotry  and 
disputes.  He  was  more  than  a  centuiy  in  advance 
of  his  age.  And  yet  in  the  end  he  came  forth 
\-ictorious  from  every  attack  that  was  made  upon 
him  and  from  all  the  persecutions  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  In  1749  the  .Saxon  Government 
not  only  rescinded  the  decree  of  banishment 
against  "him,  but  also  begged  him  to  establish 
w-ithin  its  jurisdiction  more  settlements  like  that 
at  Herrnhut.     Some  of  his  worst  enemies  became 
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his  friends :  the  assaults  of  those  who  reniaiued 
hostile  made  no  more  impression  upon  him,  says 
his  biographer,  Bishop  Spaugenberg,  than  the 
waves  of  the  sea  beating  upon  a  rock.  He  died 
in  peace,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1700,  at  Ilerruliut, 
honored  by  tiiousands  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thirty-two  presbyters  and  deacons,  from  (Jerniany, 
Holland,  England,  Ireland,  Xorth  America,  Green- 
land, and  other  countries,  bore  his  remains  to 
their  last  resting-place.  His  tombstone  describes 
his  work  in  these  brief  words :  "  He  was  ordained 
to  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  his  fruit  should 
remain."  However  great  and  distinguished  a 
place  Zinzendorf  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
churcii  of  (lod,  lie  was  by  no  means  without 
faults.  His  lively  imagination  and  joyous  piety 
often  led  iiim  to  give  expres.sion,  botli  in  his  pul>- 
lic  discourses  and  in  his  writings,  to  sentiments 
that  were  sensuous  and  objectionable ;  lie  occa- 
sionally developed  biblical  doctrines  to  extremes 
unwarranted  by  the  Hible;  at  times  he  appealed 
to  his  feelings  for  tlie  decision  of  a  question, 
instead  of  to  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  and, 
while  his  love  to  his  fellow-men  not  unl"rf(iuently 
made  him  too  yielding,  his  zeal  for  tlie  Lord  ren- 
dered liini  too  severe  and  fiery.  But  all  those 
and  other  faults  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  noble  traits  of  his  character.  To  the  day 
of  his  death,  Christ  his  Saviour  remained  to  him 
all,  and  in  all.  He  lived  only  to  his  glory,  and 
abode  with  him  in  an  unbroken  communion  of 
faith  and  love.  Earthly  possessions,  honors,  and 
fame  were  to  him  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
Christ:  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men  for  Clirist's 
sake  was  liis  higliest  joy.  He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  knowing  how  to  deal  witli  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  lie  corresponded  and  conversed  with 
kings  and  princes,  that  he  might  bring  them  to 
the  Saviour;  and  he  followed  the  Indian  savage 
into  his  wilderness,  that  he  miglit  tell  him  of 
Jesn.s.  His  jiersonal  appearance  was  distin- 
guislied  and  nuble.  He  had  a  piercing  and  yet 
benevolent  eye ;  iiis  countenance  reflected  the 
divhie  peace  which  filled  his  heart  and  tlie  joy 
which  his  constant  communion  with  the  Lord 
gave  him.  It  was  iinpossible  to  approach  him 
without  becoming  con.scious  of  an  inner  life  hid- 
den with  Christ  in  God.  He  was  affable  and 
kind  in  liis  social  intercourse,  but  no  one  ever 
became  familiar  witli  him.  His  public  ministra- 
tions were  in  the  highest  degree  priestly,  instinct 
with  a  dignity  and  i)ower  that  never  failed  to 
impress.  The  writings  of  Zinzendorf,  comiiri.sing 
sermons,  hynnial.s,  catechisms,  historical  collec- 
tions, devotional  and  controversial  works,  numWr 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty;  but  the  Uiost 
of  them  are  obsolete.  Several  years  aft<'r  his 
death  a  selection  of  his  sermons  was  published  by 
Godkhkv  Clkmkns,  AuszHi/i;  aus  Zinzcnilor/s  lie- 
Jen,  1(»  vols.  Knapp  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  hymns  in  ls|o,  fji'mttivhe  O'eiliclile  ilea  Griifin 
V.  Zinzeuiltirf.  (Jther  republications  are:  Jere- 
mia.1,  ein  PreJii/i-r  iler  fiererhliijkelt,  Berlin,  \WM)\ 
Stilaiiken  ilber  Evaniielinclie  Wuhrlitilen,  (iniulau, 
1840,  etc.  Zinzendorfs  style  is  jx-culiar,  and 
marred  by  a  multitude  of  fori'ign  jihrases  from 
the  Latin,  (ireek,  French,  and  English.  Some 
of  his  hymns,  of  which  lie  comiKisecI  a  very  large 
numlxT,  are  and  will  remain  in  universal  um-; 
for  instance,  ClirUti  lilut  untl  (Jcrechligktit  ("  Jesua, 
ati-III 


thy  Blood  and  Righteousness,"  etc.),  Jesu  qeh' 
coran  ("Jesus  still  lead  on,"  etc.),  etc.  Zin- 
zendorf ha.s  had  numerous  biographers.  The 
most  imjiortant  are  the  following,  Spakcexberg: 
Lelicn  vuii  Z(fi;e;i(/o;/,  1773-75,  3  vols. :  ScilRAU- 
TKXUACU :  Gruff.  Zinzendorf,  Gnadau,  1^51; 
Vekuekk  :  Oruf  c.  Zinzendurf,  Gnadau,  1815 ; 
Duveuxoy:  Kurzgefufste  Lehensgeschichte  Z., 
Barby,  1703;  Vahxhagen  vox  Exse  :  Lthen  Z., 
Berlin,  1840  ;  MUllek  :  Bikenntnisse  tnerk'wUrdiyer 
Manner,  Tart  3,  1775 ;  Tholick  ;  Vennisclite 
Schrifi(n,  i.  Xo.  0,  1839 ;  Schroder  :  Z.  und 
Hermhul,  Nordhausen,  1857  ;  Bovet  :  Le  Comie  de 
Zinzendorf,  Paris,  1800, 2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  entitled 
The  lianishtd  Count,  London,  1805;  Burkiiardt: 
Zinzendorf  u.  die  li.  G.,  Gotha,  1800,  reprinted, 
in  an  enlarged  form,  from  Herzog's  Encyklo- 
piidie.  BISHOr  E.  MK  !^c■ll\VKl^'n•Z. 

ZrON,  or  SI'ON  (sunny),  strictly  speaking,  the 
iiouth-western  hill  of  >Ieriisalem,  although  some- 
times used  as  a  synonynie  for  the  entire  city,  and 
sometimes  symbolically.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west, 
by  the  "Valley  of  Gihon,"  a  part  of  Hinnom, 
originally  two  deep  valleys  with  precipitous  sides, 
but  now" partiallv  filled  up;  while  on  the  north 
there  wa.s  no  such  definite  boundary,  but  the  hill 
extended  to  the  .Jaffa  gate.  It  is  2,539  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  and  105  feet  higher  than  Mo- 
riah,  on  which  was  the  temple. 

Zion  is  first  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  03  as  a 
Jebusitic  stronghold.  David  took  it,  and  built 
upon  it  his  palace ;  and  it  was  the  site  of  his 
capital,  the  "city  of  David"  (2  Sam.  v.  7),  and 
eventually  the  aristocratic  portion  of  Jerusalem. 
Jtisephus  never  speaks  of  it  as  Zion,  but  as  "the 
city  of  David,"  "the  upper  city,"  and  "the  upper 
market-place."  Herod  built  a  palace  upon  its 
north-west  corner,  which  became  the  piwtorium, 
the  residence  of  the  Uoman  procurator  (Mark 
XV.  10).  It  W.1S  the  la-st  part  ot  the  city  to  yield 
to  the  Honians  under  Titus  (War,  VI.,  viii.).  The 
name  "  Zion  "  occurs  six  times  in  the  historical, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  times  in  the  poeti- 
cal and  prophetical,  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  seven  times  in  the  Xew  Testament;  making, 
in  all,  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  times  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  later  books  it  is  sometimes  used 
symbolically. 

The  present  wall  around  Jerusalem  includes 
only  half  of  Mount  Zion,  but  the  only  building 
outside  it  is  the  tomb  of  David.  I'poii  the  part 
of  the  hill  from  Zion  gate,  southwards  towards 
the  Jaffa  gati',  are  the  Christian  cemeteries;  an- 
other purl  is  under  cultivation  (cf.  .ler.  xxvi.  18; 
Mir.  iii.  12).  See  Jkhtsalem  and  the  Bible 
(lirli(iii:irii'S. 

ZIZKA,  John.    See  Hussites,  Utraqi'ists. 

ZOAN,  the  pR'.sent  San,  the  Avaris  of  Manetho, 
and  the  Tanis  of  tin-  (ireeks;  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt;  was  situat<'(l  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ancient  Tanitic  brandi  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude 
31°  N.  It  was  an  e.\cecdingly  olil  city,  built 
seven  years  after  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and 
fortified  by  the  shepherd-kings.  According  to 
traclition,  it  was  the  [ilaci'  of  the  meeting  between 
Moses  aii<l  riiaraoh ;  and  in  "the  field  of  Zoan  " 
(I's.  Ixxviii.  12,  13)  God's  wonders  were  wrought. 
The  mounils  and  ruins  which  surniund  the  pres- 
ent city  are  very  extensive ;  and  inti'restiug  dis- 
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coveries  have  recently  been  made  there  by 
Brugsch-Bey. 

ZO'AR,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiii. 
10);  originally  called  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2);  was 
spared  from  the  destruction  which  overtook 
Sodom ;  and  became  the  refuge  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix. 
20-30).  Its  exact  location  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. It  was  included  in  the  view  .Mo.ses  had 
from  Pisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The  prophets  place 
it  among  the  cities  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  5  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34). 

ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (glation),  that  part  of  Syria 
between  the  north-east  of  Palestine  and  the 
Euphrates ;  the  home  of  a  powerful  people  who 
■were  frequently  at  war  with  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3  sqq.,  x.  6  -sqq. ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  8).  The  region  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
but  is  now  deserted  save  by  the  wandering 
Bedouin. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  Georg  Joachim,  b.  at  St.  Gall, 
Aug.  5,  1730;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He 
was  educated  at  Bremen,  studied  theology  at 
Utrecht,  lived  from  1749  to  1753  in  Francfort  as 
tutor,  and  was  in  17.38  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Congregation  in  Leipzig.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  time. 
The  collected  edition  of  his  sermons  (1798-1804) 
coniprises  fifteen  volumes  [Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1803-12,  10  vols.].  His  tombstone  characterizes 
him  very  aptly  by  telling  us  that  he  is  now  "con- 
versing in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  with  Socrates 
and  Jesus."  He  was,  however,  not  one  of  the 
common  herd  of  rationalists,  though  he  held  that 
"  conversion  "  was  not  necessary  to  everybody,  but 
only  improvement  and  progress.  He  also  published 
a  number  of  devotional  books  [some  of  which  have 
been  translated;  e.g..  Exercises  of  Piety  (London, 
1796)  and  Devotional  Exercises  and  Prai/ers].  See 
R.Fischer:  Geiieidscliri/t .  ^ndDoniyo:  Deutsche 
Kanzrlrednir,  Xeustadt,  1S30.  r.VLiLER. 

ZONARAS,  Johannes,  b.  in  the  last  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  d.  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth;  was  .secretary  to  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Alexius  Comneuus,  but  retired  in  1118  to  the  mon- 
astry  of  St.  Elijah  in  Mount  Atlios,  and  devoted 
himself  to  theological  and  literary  studies.  His 
Chronicle,  from  the  creation,  till  the  death  of 
Alexius  (edited  by  Ilieronymus  Wolf,  Basel,  1557 ; 
Du  Fresne,  Paris,  1686 ;  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841-44, 
2  vols.),  is  a  mere  compilation  without  interest. 
Of  more  value  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Syn- 
tagma of  Photius,  the  best  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1619,  together  with  a  Latin 
translation.  See  Moktueuil:  Histoire  du  droit 
Byzanlin,  Paris,  1843,  torn.  iii.  pp.  423-428.  He 
also  wrote  scholia  to  the  New  Testament,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
etc.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

ZOROASTER.    See  Parseeism. 

ZOSIMUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  417-418;  the  suc- 
ces.sor  of  Innocent  I. ;  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  He 
began  his  reign  by  cancelling  the  condemnation 
of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  issued  by  several  Afri- 
can synods,  and  confirmed  by  his  predecessor. 
But  when  the  African  bishops  refused  to  yield, 
and,  after  a  new  synod  of  Carthage,  obtained  a 
sacrum  rescriptum  against  the  Pelagians  from  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  Zosimus  and  Coelestius  saw 
fit  to  retract,  and  condenmed  also  Pelagius  in  an 
Epistola  iraclatoria,  or  encyclical  to  the  Eastern 


Churches.  See  ScuuiicKii :  Kircheuf/eschichte, 
Leipzig,  1782,  viii.  148.  NlilOEcKER. 

ZWrCK,  Johannes,  b.  at  Constance,  about  1496; 
d.  at  Bischofszell,  Oct.  23,  1542.  He  .studied 
theology  and  canon  law  in  Constance  and  Basel, 
took  his  degree  in  Padua,  and  was  considered  a 
rising  light  in  the  Roman  camp,  when  he  became 
ac(iuainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers ; 
went  to  see  Zwinjjli  in  Ziirich,  and  inaugurated 
his  entrance  upon  his  first  pastoral  cliarge,  Ried- 
lingen,  by  marrying.  In  1525  he  was  expelled 
from  Riedlingen  ;  and  he  then  settled  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  contributed  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  his  preaching,  his 
disputations,  his  devotional  publications,  espe- 
cially hyums,  and  his  re-organization  of  the  whole 
department  of  public  education.  His  activity, 
however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Constance, 
but  extended  to  Wurtemberg  and  the  whole  of 
south-westeru  Germany.  In  the  union  negotia- 
tions he  took  an  active  part.  A  collection  of  his 
letters  is  found  in  manuscript  in  Constance. 

ZWINGLI,  Huldreich,  b.  at  Wildhaus,  an  Al- 
pine village  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  Jan.  1, 
1484;  d.  Oct.  11,  1531,  on  the  battlefield  of  Kap- 
pel,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Protestant 
army  as  chaplain. 

Zwingli's  parents  were  peasants,  grave  and 
well-to-do  people.  One  of  his  uncles  was  deacon 
of  Wesen ;  another,  abbot  of  Fischingen.  As  he 
was  an  uncommonly  bright  boy,  eager  to  learn, 
and  with  a  talent  for  music,  he  was  destined  for 
the  church,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  Basel 
and  Bern.  In  1499  he  entered  the  university  of 
Vienna,  where  he  went  through  the  common 
course  of  philosophy,  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Vadian  and  Glarean,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Faber  and  Eck.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Basel, 
where  he  taught  school,  studied  theology,  lived 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Leo  Jud,  and  heard 
Thonuis  Wyttenbach.  In  1506  he  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  appointed  pastor  of  Glarus. 

In  Glarus,  where  he  staid  for  ten  years,  he 
learned  Greek,  an  arduous  task,  as  he  had  none 
to  help  him  along;  studied  Plutarch  and  Plato, 
and  especially  the  Bible ;  copied  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  in  order  to  have  them  always  with  him ; 
read  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augiistine, 
also  AViclif,  Petrus  Waldus,  IIus,  and  Picus  de 
Mirandola ;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Erasmus.  He  became  a  learned  man ;  and 
his  scholarship,  no  less  than  the  earnestness  and 
energy  he  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  the  great  charm  of  his  personal  ad- 
dress, attracted  attention.  From  the  Pope  he 
received  through  the  legate.  Cardinal  Schinner,  a 
pension  of  &ity  t/ulden  a  j'ear  for  the  continuation 
of  his  studies.  As  a  humanist,  and  a  pupil  of 
\Vyttcnbach,  his  relation  to  the  doctrinal  and 
disciplinary  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
somewhat  free;  but  there  was  nothing  anti-Roman- 
ist or  distinctly  evangelical  in  his  ministration. 
Its  character  was  moral  rather  than  religious,  and 
so  were  his  first  publications,  —  Dcr  Labyrinth 
and  Fabelisch  Gedicht  von  einem  Ochstn  und  ellichen 
Thieren,  1510, 1511.  Switzerland  was  at  that  time 
the  barracks  of  Europe.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
j'oung  men  hired  themselves  out  every  year  as 
mercenaries;  and  foreign  powers,  France,  the 
emperor,  the  Pope,  inundated  the  country  with 
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enrolling  agents,  and  paid  regular  pensitpns  t(j  himself.  In  1521  his  influence  had  "^own  so 
the  uobility  in  every  canton  in  order  to  control  i^n'ut,  that  he  was  able  to  prevent  Zurich  from 
the  ix)litics  of  the  union.  The  results  were  the  joiniuj;  the  t>ther  cantons  in  their  alliance  with 
gradual  decav  of  the  old,  stern  republican  virtues,  France:  and  his  VemiahnuiKj  an  die  zu  Schwy: 
and  a  steailily  increasing  profligacy  and  cor-  was  received  with  much  resi>ect,  though  it  did 
ruption.  Zwingli,  who,  while  pastor  of  Glarus,  not  achieve  its  purpose.  But  this  political  suc- 
several  times  accompanied  such  regiments  of  cess,  or,  rather,  this  deed  of  patriotism,  made  him 
Swiss  mercenaries  as  their  chaplain,  saw  the  evil '  more  enemies  than  his  opposition  to  the  practices 
in  all  its  hideousness,  and  attacked  it  with  ve-  of  the  Church.  For  the  first  time,  the  name 
hemence,  both  in  the  above  publications  and  in  '"heretic"  was  apjilied  to  him.  He  answered 
his  sermons.  More  especially  he  opiKJsed  the  with  a  sermon  on  1  Tim.  iv.  l-,5,  the  pith  of  which 
alliance  with  France ;  but,  as  the  French  jiarty  is,  that  "  it  is  no  sin  to  eat  fiesh  on  a  fast-day,  but 
had  the  majority  in  the  council  of  the  canton,  he  :  it  is  a  great  sin  to  sell  human  flesh  for  slaughter- 
was  pursued  with  slan<ler  and  chicanery  to  such  a  ing :  "  and  the  result  of  which  was,  that  a  number 
degree,  that  in  1.510  he  was  glad  to  leave  Glarus,  j  of  his  hearers,  for  the  first  time,  openly  broke  with 
anil  accepted  the  ollice  of  preacher  at  Einsiedeln.  j  the  established  discipline  of  the  Church.  The 
Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Schwjz,  was  the    monks,  the  pensioners,  the  French  partisans,  the 


most  celebrated  place  of  pilgi-image  in  the  coun- 
try. Hie  e.tt  plena  remi.isio  omnium  peccalnrum 
("  Full  forgiveness  of  all  sins  can  be  had  here  ") 
was  written  over  its  gates ;  and  pilgrims,  not  only 
from  Switzerland,  but  from  the  whole  iSouthern 
Germany,  flocked  around  its  shrines.  Zwingli, 
who  knew  what  waste  of  human  strength,  what 
disturbance  of  human  life,  what  suffering  to  the 
human  heart,  is  the   inevitable   result   of    such 


agents  of  foreign  enrolment,  then  united,  and 
caused  an  interference  by  the  Hishop  of  Con- 
stance. The  bishop  sent  his  vicar-general  to 
Zurich  ;  but,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  council,  the  vicar-general  was  miserably 
worsted  by  Zwingli,  who  shortly  after,  April  16, 
1522,  published  his  first  tract  of  decided  reforma- 
tory cliaracter, —  Von  Erlriescn  und  Fri/heil  der 
Spysen.      The   pamphlet   became   the   signal   of 


su[>erstition,  turned  away  many  a  pilgrim  by  his  '  battle.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  decided 
sermons,  to  seek  for  consolation  in  some  other  that  Zwingli  sliould  be  put  down  speedily.  But 
way.  He  made  no  open  attack.  But  he  did  not  in  .July,  same  year,  Zwingli  held  a  meeting  with 
conceal,  either,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  j  ten  other  pastors  at  Einsiedeln,  and  thence  an 
horrible  discrepancy  between  the  ordinances  of  addre.ss  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and 
the  Church  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Bible.  lie  |  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  demanding,  not  only 
asked  Cardinal  Schinner,  the  papal  legate  Pucci,  ,  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  but  also  the  abolition 
tlie  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  employ  their  influence  of  celibacy.  In  August  he  published  \i\s  Arclie- 
and  power  for  the  abrogation  of  gross  misu.ses  ,  lelcs,  one  of  his  boldest  ami  one  of  his  most  cha:^ 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  preaching  of  God's  ^  acteristic  polemical  writings;  and  in  the  mean 
word.  In  1517  he  began  to  discuss  with  his  time  echoes  began  to  answer  from  everywhere  in 
friends  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  Papacy ;    the   neighborhood,  —  from    Vadian    in"  St.   Gall, 


in  151b  he  drove  the  indulgence-seller,  .Samson 
out  of  the  canton  by  his  open  denunciations. 
The  cardinal,  the  legate,  the  LLshop,  kept  silent. 
They  hoiied  to  keep  down  the  rising  whirlwind 
by  making  Zwingli  a  titular  chaplain  to  the  Pope. 
But  they  mistook  the  man  witli  the  large,  calm 
eyes,  and  the  firndy-set  mouth.  In  Decemlter, 
1518,  the   "papal    cliaplain  "  accepted  a  call   as 


Jlyconius  in  Lucerne,  Trachsler  in  Scliwyz,  Ilaller 
in  Bern,  etc.  The  mysterious  disapix-arance  of 
Luther  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  naturally  made 
Zwingli  the  centre  of  the  whole  reformatory 
movement ;  and  connections  were  opened  with 
Capito,  Iledio,  and  Bucer  in  Stra.-;sburg,  with 
Pirkheimer  and  Uiirer  in  Nuremberg,  with  Xe.scn 
■  1  Francfort,  etc.     The  fermentation   in    Zurich 


preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Zuri(-h,  and  the  storm  ]  finally  became  so  violent,   that  the  magistrates 
dre.w  nearer,  slowly  but  irresistibly.  recognized  the  necessity  of  energetic  action  :  and. 

On  New  Year's  bay,  1519,  he  entered  the  pulpit    in  liarniony  with  the  temper  of  the  time,  a  public 
of  the  cathedral  of  /Zurich  for  the  first  time,  and  i  religious  disputation  was  decided  upon. 


announced  to  his  hearers,  that,  in  a  continuous 
series  of  serilions,  he  would  preach  on  the  life  of 
Christ  such  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  (iospel  of  .St. 
Matthew,  and  such  as  he  had  come  to  understand 
it  by  looking  at  it  by  its  own  inherent  light  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  huuian  authorities.  Thus 
he  ■is.sert4."d  what  the  Church  w.is  not  willing  to 
grant,  —  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit;  and  the  im- 
pression he  made  was  very  great.  Distinguished 
persons  in  the  city  who  long  before  had  ceased  to 
Ireiiuent  the  church,  Infcuuse  tli'-y  derived  no 
good  from  their  visil.x,  returnee!,  and  became  ac- 
tive and  zealous  members  of  his  flock.  Even  the 
{Miasants  of  the  adjacent  country  crow<led  into 
the  catlx'dral  when  he  preached  cm  market-<lays ; 
and  he  li.-id  a  (x-'culiar  manner  of  gaining  their 
confiflenee  also,  outside  of  the  church,  always 
succeeding,  wIpmi  conversing  with  thi-in,  in  "sli|>- 

ping  a  tract  into  their  pocket,  anil  the  devil  into    logic.     But  the  most  characteristic  and  original 
their  heart,"  as  one  of  his  adversaries  expresses  i  feature   in   them   is   the  new  principle  which  it 


It  w:us  held  in  the  city-hall  of  Zurich,  Jan.  29, 
1523.  .\bout  six  hundred  jiersons  were  present. 
The  Bi.shop  of  Constance  was  representeJ  by  his 
vicar-general,  Faber.  For  the  occasion,  Zwnigli 
ha<l  drawn  up  sixty-five  the.ses,  in  which  Tie 
maintained  that  Christ  is  tiie  only  means  of  rec- 
onciliation with  God,  the  only  way  to  salvation, 
wliili-  the  whole  apparatus  gotten  up  by  the 
Church  of  Home  —  jiapacy,  mass,  intercession  of 
the  .saints,  absolution,  inilulgence.s,  etc.  —  is  a  vain 
thing  ;  that  Scripture  is  the  highest,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authoritative,  guide,  while  the  whole 
scheme  laid  out  by  the  Church  of  Komi-  —  priest- 
hood, confession,  fasting,  ix-nance,  pilgrimage,  nio- 
nasticism,  etc.  —  is  a  dangerous  delusion.  Both 
the  formal  and  the  material  principles  of  the 
Heforniation  are  set  forth  in  these  theses  with 
reat  com|ileteness,  and    applied  with    mercile.HS 
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added,  —  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
which  has  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  on 
the  whole  development  and  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  cou";regation,  and  not  the 
nierarchy,  say  tlie  theses,  is  the  representative 
of  tlie  Church ;  and  to  the  congregation,  conse- 
quently, and  not  to  the  liierarchy,  belongs  the 
right  of  considering  the  discrepancies  which  may 
arise  between  the  doctrhie  and  the  practice  of 
the  Church.  The  administration  of  the  Church 
belongs,  like  all  administration,  to  the  State  au- 
thorities,—  a  proposition  wliich  at  once  over- 
throws the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  the  theses  add,  if  the  State  authorities  go 
beyond  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  let  them  be 
deposed.  The  disputation  ended  with  a  com- 
plete victory  for  Zwingli :  the  Reformation  was 
formally  adopted  for  the  territory  of  Zurich. 
An  artfully  written  letter  was  addressed  by  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  to  Zwingli,  insinuating  that  omnia 
prater  sedem papalem  ("every  thing  but  the  papal 
chau- ")  was  within  his  reach ;  but  it  failed  to 
impress  him.  He  published  an  explication  of 
his  theses,  Uslegen  und  Grand  der  Schlussreden 
Oder  Artikel,  and  began  the  gradual  carrying-out 
of  the  necessary  reforms  in  practical  life.  In 
June  the  female  convents  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country  were  closed  by  the  magistrates,  without 
any  preliminary  conference  with  the  bishop,  and 
the  nuns  were  sent  back  to  their  homes.  In 
September  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  was  dis- 
solved, and  transformed  into  an  educational  estab- 
lishment for  theological  students.  .-Vpril  2,  1524, 
the  real  but  not  formal  marriage  of  Zwingli  with 
Anna  Reinhard  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  followed  his  example. 
Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  necessary  reforms 
of  the  ritual  began  to  cause  considerable  excite- 
ment. In  September,  1523,  Zwingli  published  his 
De  Canone  Missw  epichirenis,  which  in  August, 
152-1,  was  followed  by  his  Aniibolon  adcersus  Em- 
serum.  In  these  two  pamphlets  he  for  the  first 
time  broached  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  was,  however,  the  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  images  which  attracted  most  attention ;  and 
in  order  to  calm  down  the  public  mind,  and  pre- 
vent excesses,  a  second  religious  disputation  was 
held,  Oct.  26,  1523.  About  nine  hundred  persons 
were  present.  Vadian  presided.  The  conclu- 
sions aiTived  at  were,  that  images  are  forbidden 
by  .Scripture,  and  that  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice. 
Shortly  after,  the  images  disappeared  from  the 
churches,  together  with  the  organ  and  the  relics. 
A  number  of  festivals,  processions,  and  ceremo- 
nies, were  abolished ;  and  at  Easter,  1525,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  for  the  fij-st  time  celebrated 
in  the  Reformed  manner,  with  the  white  spread 
table  instead  of  the  altar,  the  laity  partaking  of 
the  cup,  etc.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli  published 
his  Cmnmenlarius  de  oera  et  falsa  religione,  the 
most  complete,  though  not  a  sj-stematic,  pre- 
sentation of  his  views. 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  been  established  in 
Zurich  through  a  gradual  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment, without  violence,  almost  without  disturb- 
ances. Xevertheless,  tlie  situation  was  by  no 
means  without  difficulties.  First,  the  Anabap- 
tists caused  much  embarrassment,  and  even  some 
danger.  They  appeared  at  Zurich  as  early  as 
1523  (during  the  second  disputation),  represented 


by  Grebel,  Manz,  and  others,  and  demanding  the 
formation  of  a  holy  congregation,  from  w  hich  all 
members  who  were  not  thoroughly  regenerated 
and  sanctified  should  be  excluded.  Zwingli  held 
two  conferences  with  them  (March  20  and  Xov. 
30, 1525),  and  wrote  against  them,  Vom  Taiif,  torn 
Wiederlauf  und  vom  Kindertauf,  May  27,  1525. 
But  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  blended 
social  and  political  radicalism  with  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  their'  apparent  connection  with 
the  peasant  revolt  in  Germany,  made  more  ener- 
getic measures  necessary.  By  a  decree  of  March 
7, 1526,  the  magistrates  put  the  penalty  of  drown- 
ing on  re-baptisms.  At  the  same  time  the 
attacks  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  the 
Reformation  in  Zurich  became  more  and  more 
vehement.  They  were  directed  tlirougli  the  union. 
At  a  diet  of  Lucerne,  Jan.  26,  1524,  the  united 
canton  decided  to  send  a  solemn  emba-^y  to 
Zurich,  warning  her  from  abandoning  her  old, 
time-honored  traditions,  and  complaining  of  cer- 
tain innovations  already  introduced.  But  Zurich 
answered  (March  21),  that,  in  matters  referring  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  she 
would  brook  no  interference.  A  new  embassy 
of  July  12,  same  year,  threatened  Zurich  with 
exclusion  from  the  union,  and  she  consequently 
immediately  began  to  prepare  for  war.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  great  disputation  of  Baden,  where 
the  Roman-CathoHc  Church  was  represented  by 
Faber  and  Eck,  Zwingli  declined,  as  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  accept  it  with  safety.  The 
Romanists  gained  a  cheap  victory,  and  the  diet 
put  Zwingli  under  the  ban.  To  these  ditBcul- 
ties  was  added  the  controversy  with  Luther, 
which  finally  split  the  whole  reformatory  move- 
ment into  two  hostile  camps.  It  was  Carlstadt's 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  occasioned  Zwingli  to  give  a  full  pre- 
sentation of  his  views  in  the  address  to  Alber, 
Nov.  16, 1524.  ."Vll  circumlocutions  or  ambiguous 
phrases  are  here  avoided,  and  the  symbolical  con- 
ception of  the  copula  of  the  words  of  institution 
I  (esl=signijicat)  is  formally  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  the  conti'oversy,  Zwingli  further  published, 
Subsidium  sive  coronis  de  Euefiarislia  (Aug.  17, 
1525),  Ein  Hare  Underrichtung  vom  Nachtmal 
Christi  (Feb.  26,  1526),  Arnica  exegesis  (March, 
1527),  Uiber  Doctor  Martin  Lulhers  Bucli  (August, 
1528),  all  distinguished  by  clearness  and  modera- 
tion ;  while  the  rejoinders  of  Lutlier  are  some- 
what unattractive,  both  in  form  and  tone.  Finally, 
Landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing together  all  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  opposing  views  at  the  Conference  of  Marburg, 
October,  1529,  and  for  a  time  the  controversy 
subsided ;  but  it  did  not  remain  a  secret  to  the 
world,  that  there  existed  a  discord  between  the 
two  evangelical  chmches  as  deep  and  as  passion- 
ate as  that  between  the  evangelical  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  churches. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reformation  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  Switzerland.  By  the  conference  of  Jan. 
4,  1528,  at  which  Zwingli  was  present,  the  city 
of  Bern  was  gained  for  the  Reformation ;  and 
soon  after,  Basel,  St.  Gall,  and  Schaffhausen  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Bern.  But  of  course  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  carried  with  it  a 
closer  union  of  the  opposite  party.  In  November, 
1528,  five  Roman-Catholic  cantons,  Freiburg  at 
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their  head,  concluded  a  separate  alliance ;  and  the 
following  spring  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
became  a  member  of  that  alliance.  April  21, 
1529,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  etc.,  formally  protested 
against  such  a  mi.\ing-up  of  foreign  princes  with 
the  internal  politics  of  the  union ;  but  the  answer 
they  received  was  very  chilling.  A  month  later  on 
(May  2U,  1529),  a  Protestant  pastor  from  Zurich 
was  seized  on  the  public  higjiway,  carried  into 
Sobwyz,  tried  for  lieresy,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  Zurich  immediately  declared  war,  and 
marched  her  troops  into  position,  according  to  a 

flau  of  ojieration  probably  drawn  up  by  Zwingli. 
le  stood  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  at  Kappel, 
and  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  when  mediat<irs 
succeeded  in  preventing  bloodshed ;  and  a  peace 
was  negotiated  .June  25,  1529.  Zwingli  was  not 
.•.ati.stieil  with  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  but 
]iredicted  tliat  they  would  cause  still  graver  con- 
flicts. During  the  Conference  of  Xlarburg  he 
had  by  Landgrave  Philipp  been  induced  to  take 
up  a  plan  of  forming  a  great  coalition  against 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  preliminary  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Venice,  France,  and  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time  lie  labored  with  great  entliusiasm  and 
energy  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  .Swiss  Union. 
The  threads  of  the  different  plans  became  en- 
tangled ;  and  at  one  time  Zwingli's  ix>sition  was 
douotful,  even  in  Zurich.  His  theocratic  ideas 
•of  civil  government  he  had  carried  through  with 
great  severity,  and  discontent  with  him  was  actu- 
ally brooding  in  the  city.  His  wide  political 
flans  were  used  against  him  a.s  a  weapon  of  attack. 
Ik  understood  the  situation  very  clearly  ;  and 
•on  June  2ij  he  apiKjared  before  the  council,  and 
handed  in  his  resignation.  The  city  was  taken 
by  surprise.  All  opposition  grew  dumb,  and 
Zwingli's  power  w;is  again  almost  without  any 
restrictions.  But  only  a  few  more  moments  were 
left  to  him.  A  famine  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
cantons,  and  tlie  rigid  system  of  proliil>ition  which 
Zurich  maintained  against  the  advice  of  Zwingli, 
brought  about  the  coiilliot.  On  (Jet.  10,  1.331, 
the  army  of  the  Koman-Catholic  cantons  stood  on 
tiie  frontiers  of  Zurich.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Zwingli  accompanied  the  troops  of  Zurich. 
At  Kappel  it  came  to  a  desperate  battle.  The 
troops  of  Zurich  were  utterly  routed.  Among 
the  fallen  was  Zwingli:  bending  over  a  dying 
man,  to  cmnfort  him,  he  was  hit  himself  with  a 
spear.  His  last  words  were,  "  They  can  kill  the 
lx)dv,  but  not  the  soul." 

ifuldrich  Zwingli  was  a  well-balanced  nature, 
wholly  free  from  eccentricities,  with  a  mind  of 
large  dimensions,  and  a  character  of  great  and 
noble  simplicity.  His  will  was  his  genius.  An 
able  .scholar,  with  a  ready  perception  of  actual 
life,  he  saw,  what  most  of  the  humanists  saw,  the 
evils  of  the  time.  I!ut  In^  had,  what  most  of  the 
humanists  had  not,  a  will  to  correct  tho.se  evils; 
and  with  greit  practical  lavX  he  began  with  that 
which  was  most  o;Lsy  to  handle,  gradually  enlar- 
ging his  plans  as  his  opportunities  increased.  His 
theology  was  in  p<!rfccl  harmonv  with  his  char- 
acter. For  tran.scendenlal  siieculation  lie  had  no 
talent.  The  metaiiliysical  exiKisitions  of  the  idea 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen,  !»•  udiij^led  in  a  ratliiT  mechanical 
manner.     The  doiarim-s  of  creation,  angels,  niir.v 


cles,  status  inlegritatis,  the  questions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fall  and  of  the  propagation  of  heredi- 
tary sin,  the  ideas  of  the  intercession  and  royal 
office  of  Christ,  he  rarely  touched.  He  took  an 
active  interest  only  in  those  doctrines  which  have 
a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  —  the  way  in  wliich  (iod 
communicates  himself  to  man,  and  through  man 
to  the  world ;  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  man,  and  the  unity  thereby  effected  between 
God  and  man ;  Christ  ;is  the  great  example  en- 
tailing responsibility  on  every  one  who  looks  at 
it;  faith  as  an  organ,  not  of  receptivity,  but  of 
spont;iiieity,  etc.  His  writings  have  in  a  literary 
respect  no  particular  merits;  and  he  himself 
thought,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Hible  was  studied  as  it 
ought  to  be  studied,  they  would  prove  su]K>rfluous, 
and  fall  into  oblivion.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  them  is  that  by  Gualther,  his  son-in-law, 
Zurich,  15-15:  the  last  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1828-42,  supple- 
ment, 1861.  His  correspondence  with  CEcolam- 
padius  appeared  at  Basel,  153G.  Selections  from 
his  works  have  been  made  by  Usteri  and  ^'ogelin, 
Zurich,  1819,  3  vols.,  and  translations  into  High 
German  by  R.  Christoffel,  Zurich,  1813-16,  11 
vols.  [The  following  translations  into  Knglish 
are  mentioned  by  Lowndes :  The  JUkeni/nyt  and 
Duclaralion  of  the  Fayth  and  Bcle/t  uf  Huldrike 
Zwynyhj,  Zuryk,  1543  (another  trans.  Geneua, 
1555) ;  Certeyne  Preceptes,  r/alliered  by  Ilulricus 
Zuiuylius,  declaring  howe  the  ingenious  Youth  ought 
to  he  instructed  and  brought  vnto  Christ,  Ippeswich, 
1548  ;  The  Detection  of  y  Blasphemies  and  errvurs 
uf  them  that  say  they  offer  vp  the  Dodye  of  Christ  in 
their  Masse,  London,  1548 ;  A  briefe  Rehearsal  of 
the  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ, 
London  [n.d.] ;  The  Ymage  of  bothe  Pastoures, 
London,  1550;  A  short  Pailncaye  to  the  ryghte  and 
true  Vnderstauding  of  the  holye  and  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, Worcester,  1550.] 

Lit.  —  The  oldest  and  reliable  sources  of 
Zwingli's  life  are  the  biographies  by  Oswald 
Mycoxius,  an  intimate  friend:  De  lluldrichi 
Zwinylii  forlissimi  hcrui.i  ac  theologi  doctissimi  vita 
el  obitu,  1532,  republished  by  Xeander  in  Vila  qua- 
tuor  Reform.,  Berlin,  18-11 ;  and  that  by  Heinkich 
Bl'LLI.nuek:  Reformationsgeschichtc,  nach  dern  Au- 
tographun  herausgigeben  von  J.  J.  Uiittinger  und  H. 
11.  Viigeli,  Fraueiifeld,  1838,  3  vols.  Of  modern 
biographies  may  be  mentioned  those  by  .1.  M. 
ScHUl.Kii  (Zurich,  1819),  Sal.  Hess  {Anna  Uiin- 
hard,  Gattin  u.  Wittwe  con  Zwingli,  Zurich,  1819), 
J.  J.  HoTTi.NGKU  (Zurich,  1842;  Kng.  trans.,  Har- 
risburg,  1857),  R.  Cuuistokfel  (Elberfeld,  1857; 
Eng.  trans.,  Kdinburgh,  1858),  [.F.  C.  MiiniKoKKit 
(Leipzig,  1867-69,  2  narUs),  G.  A.  Hokk  (Paris, 
18^82).]  For  his  theological  system,  see  Zellkk  : 
Das  thcotogische  System  Zwingli's,  Tubingen,  1853  ; 
Siowakt:  L'.  Zwingli,  der  Character  seiner  Theo- 
togie  mit  bcsonilerer  Itiicksichl  auf  Picas  Mirandula, 
.Stuttgart,  1S55;  [II.  Si'oKlti:  Zwinglistudien,  l^e\\>- 
zig,  bS66;  K.  Maiitiiai.kk:  I'eber  Zwingli's  Lthre 
c.  aiaubtn,  Zurich,  1873;  H.  Bavi.nxk  :  De  ethitk 
van  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Kam|)eii,  LSSO.  Of  recent 
minor  writings  may  bo  mentioned,  J.  Wkudkii: 
Zwingli  ids  politischer  Hrfirmntnr,  Biusel,  18,SL'  (]ip. 
27);  11.  Si'iiuiii:  L'lrich  Zwingli,  Hamburg,  18'>2 
(l>p.  36) ;  A.  FuiClisoN :  Zwingli's  Tod  u.  dcssin 
Jleurthi  Hung  durch  Zeityenossi  II.  Zuimiit  nmti  uii- 
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gedruckten  Sirassburger  und  Zuricher  Urkunden, 
Strassburg,  1883  (pp.  43).  As  throwing  light 
upon  the  general  subject,  see  R.  Zimmermanx  : 
Die  Zuricher  von  der  Reformation  bis  zum  drit- 
ten  Re/ormalionsjubildum  (1519-1S19),  nach  der 
Reihenfolge  der  zUricherischen  Antistes  geschildert, 
Strassburg,  1878;  E.  Egli  :  Aktensammlung  zur 
Geschichle  der  ZUricher  Reformation  in  den  Jahren, 
1519-15SS,  Zurich,  1879 ;  E.  Luthi  :  Die  bamische 


Politik  in  den  Kappeler  Kriegen,  Bern,  2d  ed., 
1880.  Among  recent  Dutch  works  upon  Zwingli 
may  be  mentioned,  J.  Tichler  :  Huldreich  Zwin- 
gli, de  Kerkhervormer,  Utrecht,  1857-58,  2  vols.; 
S.  Cramer  :  Zwingli's  leer  van  het  Gods,  geloof, 
Middleburg,  18(56.  For  Zwingli's  relation  towajni 
Luther,  see  Hcxdeshagen  :  Zur  Characlerist'k 
Ztrintjli,  Gotha,  1862;  Beitrage,  Wiesbaden,  1864; 
Usteri  :  Zwingli,  Zurich,  1SS3.]  Gl'DER. 


APPENDIX. 


The  unsigned  bymnological  articles  in  this  Appendix,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Cary  sisters 
•nd  Gustav  Schwab,  have  been  contributed  by  the  Eev.  Professor  F.  M.  Bird  of  Lehigh  University,  Penn. 


AC'CAD.     See  Shi.var. 

ADAMS,  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower,  b.  at  Harlow, 
Essex,  Feb.  L'l>,  ISii.j;  d.  Aug.  13,  1848;  was  the 
seeoud  daughter  of  Beiijaiuiii  Flower,  a  well- 
known  Liberal,  and  long  editor  of  the  Camhridije 
Intelligencer.  In  1834  she  married  William 
Bridges  Adams,  an  engineer  and  a  writer  of  some 
eminence.  She  published  Vivla  Perpetua,  a  dra- 
matic poem,  1841,  and  The  Flock  at  the  Fountain, 
a  catechism  witli  hymns,  1845.  Her  pastor  in 
London  was  the  able  and  distinguished  William 
Johnson  Fox  (1787-1804),  who  was  an  Independ- 
ent, and  rather  a  deist  than  a  Unitarian.  To 
his  remarkable  Ihpnns  and  Anthems  (I'^IO— 11) 
she  contributed  thirteen  lyrics,  among  them  the 
famous  "  Nearer,  my  Gocl,  to  thee."  In  later 
years  she  is  said  to  have  become  a  Baptist.  The 
story  of  her  supposed  residence  in  America,  cred- 
ited by  Sir  K.  Palmer  and  Professor  Cleveland, 
had  no  other  ba-;is  than  a  purchase  by  a  cousin 
of  some  land  in  Illinois,  whereon  her  uncle  settled 
in  1822.  She  has  been  confounded  by  Allibone 
and  Dr.  Belcher  with  her  elder  sister,  Eliza  Flower 
(b.  at  Cambridge,  180- ;  d.  1847),  who  set  some 
of  Mrs.  Adams's  songs  to  music,  wrote  sixty-two 
tunes  for  Fox's  Hymns  and  Anthems,  and  pub- 
lished some  ()oems,  called  Adoration,  Aspiration, 
and  Brli'/'. 

AOVENTISTS,  the  general  name  of  a  body, 
embracing  several  branches,  who  look  for  the 
proximate  jwrsonal  coming  of  Christ.  William 
Miller,  their  founder,  was  a  converted  deist,  who 
joined  the  Baptist  church  in  Low  Hampton,  X.Y. 
lie  became  a  clo.se  student  of  the  Bible,  especially 
of  the  prophecies,  and  .soon  satisfied  liim.self  that 
the  advent  wa-s  to  be  personal  and  pre-millennial, 
and  that  it  was  near  at  hand.  He  began  these 
studies  in  bil8,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry  until  1831.  The  year  1843  was 
the  date  agreed  U|M)n  for  the  advent:  subsequently 
Other  dates  were  fixed,  the  failure  of  which  diviJ- 
ed  a  body  of  followers  which  ha<l  l>ecome  quite 
numerous.  In  the  year  of  his  death  (181!))  they 
Were  estimated  at  5(),0(M).  .Many  who  had  Ijeen 
drawn  into  the  movement  by  the  prevalent  excite- 
ment left  it,  and  returned  to  the  churches  from 
which  they  hail  withdrawn.  \(U;r  the  second 
failure,  Mr.  ililler  and  some  other  leaders  di.s- 
courajjed  att<;inpts  to  fix  exact  dates.  On  this 
question  and  llie  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  there  have  beiMi  divisions.  There  are 
DOW  at  least  live  distinct  branches,  all  of  which 


agree  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be 
personal  and  pre-milleunial,  and  that  it  is  near  at 
hand. 

The  oldest  branch  is  the  Evangelical  Advent- 
ists.  They  believe  in  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  in  eternal  future  punishment. 
They  publish  a  weekly  paper  in  Boston,  called 
Messiah's  Herald.  Their  number  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  5,000  to  9,000. 

The  most  numerous  branch  is  the  Advent 
Christians,  who  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  50,000 
strong.  They  have  two  or  three  weekly  papers, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  World's  Crisis  of  Boston. 
They  also  have  a  few  missionary  and  denomina- 
tional organizations.  They  believe  that  man  is 
material,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  finally  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  earth  is  to  be  made  anew 
for  the  abode  of  the  saints. 

The  third  branch,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventisls, 
has  a  compacted  organization,  and  has  grown 
considerably,  especially  in  the  West.  Its  liead- 
([uarters  are  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  it  has 
a  health-institution,  a  college,  a  publishing-housej 
and  other  denominational  enterjirises.  It  main- 
tains a  number  of  missionaries  abroad,  and  does 
home  missionary  work  very  systematically.  It 
holds  that  it  is  still  obligatory  to  ob.serve  the  sev- 
enth day  as  the  sabbath,  and  believes  in  visions 
as  .seen  by  Mrs.  White,  who  has  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  visions  and  testimonies.  It  num- 
bers 16,000  or  17,000. 

The  Life  and  Advent  L'nion,  the  fourth  branch, 
believe  that  only  the  righteous  dead  will  take 
part  in  the  resurrection.  They  do  not  exceed 
1(1,000  in  iiumiImt.  They  have  a  weekly  paper, 
published  in  Springfield,  ^Iiuss.,  called  the  Herald 
of  Life. 

The  Age-to-come  Adventisls  U'lieve  tliat  the 
Jews  are  to  be  re^;stablishe^l  in  Jerusalem.  .\ 
weekly  pafier  called  The  lUslitution,  published  in 
Plymouth,  Ind.,  repre.sent.s  them.  'Ihey  are  not 
numerous.  All  thew  bcxlies,  excepting,  jH-rliaps, 
the  ."Seventh-Day,  are  Congregational  in  jiolity. 
The  latter  has  a  general  and  niinnal  conferences, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  Presbyterian  than  Congre- 
gational. 

The  last  census  credits  the  .Vdventi.sts  with  a 
total  of  00,079  mi'inU-rs,  including  74i)  ordained 
ministers,  and  with  1,282  churches. 

There  is  no  wholly  truslworthy  literature.  His- 
Inry  i,f  the  .{drent  \/ess(i(i<\  by  1.  I).  Wki.i.i-i)MK, 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874,  is  the  fullest  general  hia- 
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tory.  The  Seventh-Day  Ad ventists  publish  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  their  own  branch,  with  a  state- 
ment of  belief.  The  literature  on  the  annihila- 
tion controversy  is  abundant.     H.  K.  Carroll. 

ADVOWSON  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  patronage.  Advowsons  are  appendant 
(annexed  to  the  possession  of  the  manor),  in 
gross  (by  legal  conveyance  separated  from  such 
possession),  presentatice  (where  the  patron  has 
absolute  right  of  presentation),  collalice  (where 
the  bishop  is  also  the  patron),  donalii-e  (where  the 
patron  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession  by  a 
simple  written  donation).  See  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Church,  Ancient  and  Modern,  London  and 
New  York.  ISSl,  s.v. 

ALLATIUS,  Leo  (Leone  Allacci),  b.  of  Greek 
Catholic  parents  on  the  Island  of  Chios,  1586; 
d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1669.  He  early  manifested 
aptitude  for  learning,  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
entered  the  Greek  coUege  at  Rome  (1600),  and 
was  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. For  the  next  three  years  he  taught  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Bishop  of  Anglona,  then  became 
vicar-general  of  the  Latin  bishop  of  Chios,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  (1616),  became  assistant  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Greek 
college :  which  latter  position  he  resigned  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory  XV.  sent 
him  to  Heidelberg  to  superintend  the  removal  to 
Rome  of  the  Palatinate  library,  which  the  Emper- 
or Maximilian  had  given  to  the  Pope.  This  he 
accomplished  (arriving  at  Rome  Aug.  5,  1623), 
beset  as  he  was  with  many  difficulties ;  but  Grego- 
ry XV. 's  death  (July  8, 1623)  prevented  his  being 
rewarded  for  his  valuable  ser^-ices,  since  the  new 
pope,  Urban  VIII.,  did  not  like  him.  By  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  friends  —  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini  made  him  his  librarian  —  he  was  able, 
however,  to  continue  his  work  in  the  Vatican 
Library  and  upon  his  private  studies.  In  1661 
Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  custodian  of  the 
A'atican.  His  services  to  Greek  learning,  secular 
and  patristic,  are  inestimable.  There  is  scarcely 
an  autlior  among  the  Greek  Fathers  concerning 
whom  he  did  not  do  some  pioneer  work,  but  his 
judgment  by  no  means  equalled  his  learning. 
One  of  the  interests  which  lay  near  his  heart  was 
the  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  his  great  learning  was  freely  displayed  to 
prove  the  insignificance  of  the  separating  causes. 
His  principal  writings  upon  this  subject  are  De 
ecclesice  occidenlalis  et  orienlalis  perpetua  consen- 
sione,  Cologne,  164S ;  De  utriusque  ecclesicB  in  dog- 
mate  de  purgalorio  consensione,  Rome,  1655 ;  De 
symholo  Athanasii,  1659 ;  Vindicice  Synodi  Ephesinm 
et  S.  Cyrilli  de  processione  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Patre  et 
Filio,  1661.  He  wrote  also  upon  Johanna  Papissa 
(1630),  Gr(eca  orthodoxa  (1652, 1659,  2  vols.),  and 
innumerable  topics  connected  with  church  history, 
philosophy,  literary  criticism,  etc.  His  corre- 
spondence and  his  literary  remains  are  found  in 
the  library  of  the  Oratorians  in  Rome. 

For  further  information,  .see  Stephax  Gra- 
Dirs :  Vita  Leonis  Allatii  (unhappily  unfinished, 
published  by  A.  Mai,  in  Bibl.  nova  Patrum  VI., 
ii.  5-28;;  Theiner:  Schenhmg  der  Heidelb.  Bibli- 
olhek,  Miincben,  1844 ;  Ranke  :  Gesch.  der  Pdpste, 
ii.  306,  and  Appendix. 


ALLEINE,  Joseph,  Nonconformist;  b.  at  De- 
vizes, 1634;  d.  Nov.  17,  1668.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  July  6, 
1653 ;  became  chaplain  to  nis  college  (Corpus 
Christi) ;  resigned  in  1655,  to  become  assistant 
minister  in  Taunton.  On  Aug.  24,  1662.  he  was 
rejected  for  nonconformity,  but  preached  when- 
ever he  had  opportunity.  In  consequence,  he  was 
imprisoned;  released  May  26,  1664;  again  im- 
prisoned, within  a  year,  as  violator  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Act,  and  again  released.  His  last  few  years 
were  troubled  by  constant  danger  of  arrest  for 
preaching.  Before  his  ejection  he  had  proved 
himself  a  model  pastor.  He  had  also  remarkable 
learning.  He  associated  as  an  equal  with  the 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  concerned  him- 
self with  scientific  study  and  research.  It  is, 
however,  as  the  author  of  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted 
Sinners,  that  he  is  now  remembered.  This  little 
book  appeared  in  1672,  and  has  been  ever  since  a 
religious  classic.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  consecrated 
life.  In  1675  its  title  was  changed  to  A  Sure 
Guide  to  Heaven.  He  wrote  also  an  Explanation  of 
the  Assembly's  Catechism  (1656),  and  other  works. 
See  his  Life  bv  Baxter  (London,  1672)  and  by 
Charies  Stanford  (1861). 

ALLEN,  James,  b.  at  Gavle,  Yorkshire,  June 
24,  1734;  d.  there  Oct.  31,  1804;  was  one  of  the 
Inghamite  preachers  from  1752  to  1761,  then 
associated  with  Glas  and  Sandeman,  and  during 
his  later  years  ministered  at  a  chapel  which  he 
built  on  his  own  estate.  He  edited  the  Kendal 
Hymn-Book,  1757,  and,  with  W.  and  C.  BattT, 
wrote  most  of  its  contents.  One  or  two  of  his 
hymns  are  still  used. 
'ANAN  the  KARAITE.    See  Karaite  Jews. 

ANDREW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  brothei 
of  Peter,  like  him  born  in  Bethsaida  (John  i.  41, 
45),  and  a  member  of  Peter's  family  in  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  21,  29).  His  name,  although 
Greek,  was  common  among  Jews  (Dio  Cassius, 
68,  32).  According  to  John  (i.  35  sqq.),  Andrew 
was  the  first  one  to  foUow  Jesus  in  consequence 
of  the  Baptist's  testimony,  and  the  one  to  intro- 
duce Peter  to  Jesus.  In  Jesus'  later  Galilean 
choice  of  disciples,  the  two  brothers  were  the  first 
called  to  the  apostleship  (Matt.  iv.  IS  sqq.  ;  Mark 
i.  16  sqq.).  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  good 
grounds  that  the  Greeks  give  to  Andrew  the  epi- 
thet ^rpuroK/.Tiroc.  The  Gospels  evidence,  that  nest 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  Andrew  with  Philip 
occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  twelve 
(Mark  iii.  18,  xiii.  3;  John  vi.  8,  xii.  22;  Acts  i. 
13).  Yet  in  the  Acts  he  is,  like  almost  all  the 
other  apostles,  barely  mentioned.  The  apocry- 
phal Acts  of  Andrew  (Tischendorf :  Acta  app. 
apocr.,  pp.  105  sqq.),  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  apocrj-phal  Acts  by  its  relatively  earlier 
attestation  (Tischendorf,  I.e.  Proleg.  pp.  xl.  sqq.), 
relate  that  he  labored  in  Greece,  but  Eusebius 
(H.E.,  III.  1)  says  in  Scythia.  According  to  tra- 
dition he  was  crucified  on  Nov.  30,  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia,  by  the  proconsul  ..Egeas,  and  ujx)n  a 
Crux  decussata  (X).  hence  called  a  "  St.  Andrew's 
cross."  See,  on  the  traditional  Andrew,  Fabri- 
Cius:  Codex  Apocr.,  pp.  456;  [Lipsirs  :  Apok. 
Apostelgesch.,  i.  pp.  543-622].       IL\RL  SCHMIDT. 

ANSTICE,  Joseph,  b.  at  Madelev  Wood,  Shrop- 
shire, 1808;  d.  at  Torquay,  Feb."  29,  18-36;  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  'ivhere  he 
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graduated  witli  great  distinction,  and  when  only 
fweuty-two  became  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture at  King's  College,  London.  He  wrote  some 
prize  essays,  poems,  etc.,  and  translated  J:ieleclions 
from  the  Greek  Dramatic  Writers,  1832.  Ilis  fifty- 
four  Hymns  apjieared  iwsthumously  in  183G ;  and 
twenty-seven  of  them  were  incorporated  in  Mrs. 
Yonge's  Child's  Christian  Year,  1841.  Several  of 
tlieiii  an-  iiiucli  used. 

ANTI  MISSION  BAPTISTS  (Primitive  or  Old- 
School  Baptists)  agree  with  the  regular  Baptists, 
except  in  their  opposition  to  missions,  Sunday 
schools,  and  similar  church  enterprises.  The  Che- 
mung Association  (New  York  and  IVnnsylvania) 
in  September,  183.5,  withdrew  fellowship  with 
those  associations  which  countenanced  such  enter- 
prises; in  May,  1830,  the  lialtiniore  Association  did 
the  same ;  and  siraihir  divisions  ran  through  other 
churches  ami  assuciati<in.s,  mostly  in  the  South  and 
AVest.  In  1844  The  Hnptisl  Almanac  reported  184 
Anti-Mission  Baptist  Associations,  1,022  chui'clies, 
600  ministers,  01,162  members;  in  1883  The  Bap- 
tist Year-Book  gives  these  Baptists  900  churches, 
400  ministers,  and  40,(100  meml>ers ;  but  the  fig- 
ures are  doubtless  too  high.  See  Baptist  Encyclo- 
pedia, pp.  "7  sq. 

ATWATER,  Lyman  Hotchkiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
at  Haiiiilen,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813  ;  d.  at  Prince- 
ton, X.J.,  Feb.  17,  1883.  He  was  jrraduated  at 
Yale  College,  1831 ;  was  a  tutor  and  theological 
student  at  Yale,  1832-35;  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  183.5-54  ; 
and  from  1851  till  his  death  a  professor  in  the 
college  at  I'rinceton,  \.J.,  at  first  of  mental  and 
moral  philosoiiliy,  afterwards  of  logic  and  moral 
and  imlitical  science.  His  numerous  contribu- 
tions t<j  the  Princeton  Review,  of  which  he  became 
au  editor  in  1869,  and  to  other  [leriodicals,  were 
of  marked  ability,  and  gave  him  a  high  place 
among  .\merican  tlieologians.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lish.Ml  .1  M„„wi!  (/  Logic,  Philadelphia. 

AUBER,  Harriet,  b.  in  London,  Oct.  4,  1773; 
d.  at  Hod<iesdoii,  Herts,  .Jan.  20,  ISCi';  lived  in 
retirement  at  Broxbourne  and  Hoddesdon,  and 
wrote  much  un])idjlished  poetry.  She  is  known 
by  a  small  volume  of  great  merit.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Psalms,  with  a  few  liymns,  which  appeared 
anonymously,  1829.  With  the  similar  works  of 
Montgom.Ty  (1822)  and  H.  F.  Lyte  (\HU)  it 
Contains  the  best  versions  publisherl  during  the 
present  century.  Lyte,  jierhaps  unconsciously, 
a<lopted  the  same  title,  and  hence  frequent  con- 
fusion has  ari.sen ;  Miss  Auber's  verses  being 
sonnHimes  ascribed  to  him. 

AUSTIN,  John,  b.  at  Walpole  in  Norfolk,  about 
1020;  d.  in  London,  1009;  won  of  a  good  family, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  l>ecanie  a  Roman- 
ist. He  is  credited  with  The  Christian  Moderator, 
or  Persecution  for  Jlelii/ion  Condemned,  10.51,  and 
some  other  books,  besides  Derations  in  the  Aniiint 
U'au  of  Ojfires,  1008.  This  was  "reformed"  by 
T.  Dorrington,  1080,  and  again  l)v  Mrs.  S.  Ho|>- 
toD,  ancl  publishi'd  by  Dean  or  Itishop  Hickes, 
in  which  shaiM'  ii  nacheil  a  fifth  rdition,  1717, 
and  was  reprinfed,  IHIO.  It  inchidis  some  forty 
hymns  nmarkablc  for  freshness  and  fervency, 
and  .sonii'  of  fln'Mi  po.ssrssing  ^reat  beauty. 

BAKER,  Sir  Henry  Williams,  b.  in  L>ndon, 
May  27,  1821;  d.  at  Monkland,  Ilerefor.lshire; 
Feb.  11,  1877;  sou  of  a  baronet  mul  vice-admiral; 


was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  or- 
dained deacon  1844,  priest  ls40,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  1851.  He  wrote  sundry  tracts  and  prayers, 
and  was  the  most  ]>roniinent  compiler  of  liymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  1801  (appendix,  1868,  rev. 
and  enlarged  edition,  1874),  the  most  successful 
and  influential  of  modern  collections.  His  own 
contributions  to  this  (some  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, including  translations  and  originals)  are  of 
no  little  value.  They  are  very  popular  in  the 
Knglish  Church,  and  several  ot  them  are  much 
used  in  America.  Both  a.s  editor  and  as  writer, 
Baker's  is  one  of  the  most  important  names  in 
the  history  of  recent  hvmnodv. 

BAKEWELL.John.b".  at  Brailsford.  Derbyshire, 
1721;  d.  at  Lewisham,  March  is,  1819;  "was  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  from  1749,  and  conducted  an 
academy  at  Greenwich  for  many  years.  He  wrote 
one  universally  familiar  hymn,  "  Hail,  thou  once 
despised  .Jesus ! " 

BARTON,  Bernard,  b.  at  Carlisle,  Jan.  31, 
1781;  (1.  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Feb.  19,  1849; 
was  widely  known  as  "the  Quaker  poet."  At 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  at 
Halstead,  Essex,  and  from  1810  was  a  bank-clerk. 
Notwithstanding  these  practical  employments,  he 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  verse,  though  wisely 
dissuaded  by  Byron  and  Lamb  from  trusting 
wholly  to  authorship.  He  published  Metrical 
Effusions,  1812:  Poems,  1820;  Napoleon,  1822; 
Poetic  Vigils,  1824;  Devotional  Verses,  1827;  House- 
hold Verses,  1845;  and  others.  His  muse,  if  no- 
wise strong  or  striking,  is  pleasing,  pure,  and 
pious.  One  or  two  of  Lis  pieces  have  been  used 
as  hynms,  and  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  sacred  poetry.  His  Memoirs  and  Letters 
were  edited  bv  his  daughter. 

BATHURSt,  William  Hiley,  b.  at  Cleve  Dale, 
near  Bristol.  .\ug.  2.S,  1790;  d.  at  Sydney  Park, 
(jloucestershire,  1877;  was  educated  at  A\  inches- 
ter  and  Oxford,  and  in  1820  became  rector  of 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  York.shire.  This  living  he  re- 
signed, 1852,  and  retired  to  Darleydale,  Derby- 
shire, removing  in  1803  to  his  inherited  estate 
of  .Sydney  Park.  He  published  An  Essay  on 
the  Limits  of  Human  Knotcledije,  1827 ;  Metrical 
Musings,  1849;  The  Geort/ics  of  Virgil  translated, 
1819;  and  Psalms  and  Hymns,  1831,  2d  ed.,  1842. 
Of  his  two  hundred  and  six  hymns  many  have 
been  used  in  Eiiphmd,  and  a  few  are  well  known 
in  America,  especially  "Oh  for  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink  !  " 

BAUER,  Bruno,  b.  at  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept. 
9,  1809;  d.  near  Berlin,  April  13,  1882.  lie  was 
griLiluated  at  Berlin ;  became  a  licentiate  of  the- 
ology there  in  1834,  privatdocent  at  Bonn  in  1838, 
anil  extriiordinary  professor  there  in  1839.  Id 
1842  he  was  deposed.  From  belonging  to  the 
right  of  the  Hegelian  .school,  he  turned  in  1839 
to  the  left.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  sent 
forth  book  after  book  full  of  the  wildest  specu- 
lation, although  full  of  learning.  He  outdid 
til''  Tubingen  school  in  that  he  gave  u))  all  the 
Pauline  F.pistles.  He  outditl  Strauss  in  that  ho 
traeeil  Christianity  to  the  conscience  of  Komaii 
im|M'rial  times,  sown  with  the  .seeds  of  stoical  and 
Alexamlrino  nhilosojihy,  indeed,  nnulo  Seiiecft 
the  real  founder  of  Christianity.  He  appears  to 
have  been  of  tmsound  mind.  Of  his  numerous 
writings   may  be  mentioned   Krilik  der  erange- 
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Uschen  Gescli.  ties  Johannes,  Bremen,  1840;  Kritik 
der  evanijeiischen  Geschichte  der  Synoptiker,  Leipzig, 
1841,  2  vols.  ;  Kritik  der  Evangelien,  Berlin,  1850- 
52,  4  vols. ;  Kritik  der  paulinischen  Briefe,  1850-52, 
3  vols.  ;  Dit'  Apostelgescliichte,  1850;  Christus  und 
die  rufann.  1877. 

BEAUMONT,  Joseph,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hadleigh  in 
Suffolk,  March  13,  1615;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Nov. 
23, 1699;  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  there,  but  was 
ejected  by  the  PuritaTis  in  IGll.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  a  lying's  chaplain  and  D.D. ; 
master  of  Jesus  College,  16G2,  and  of  Peterhouse, 
1663;  rector  of  Feversham  near  Cambridge,  1663, 
and  of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  1664 ;  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  1674.  In  1665  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Henry  More,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  university  for  it.  His  Psi/c/ie,  or  Love's 
Mystery,  the  longest  English  poem,  was  begun 
in  April,  1647,  finished  the  following  March,  and 
published  in  folio,  1648.  The  second  edition 
(1702)  has  24  cantos  and  38,922  lines,  with  occa- 
sional brilliancies.  Pope  said,  "  There  are  in  it 
a  great  many  flowers  well  worth  gathering."  His 
shorter  Poems  in  English  and  Latin,  with  a  memoir, 
appeared  in  quarto,  1749.  These  are  extracted 
from  his  manuscripts  written  in  the  summer  of 
1652  and  earlier.  Though  little  known,  and 
■written  with  small  attention  to  polish,  a  few  of 
these  poems  are  in  the  noblest  style  of  that  heroic 
age.  If  Beaumont  had  not  the  pathos  of  Her- 
bert, he  sometimes  approaches  the  bluntness  of 
Wither,  the  wit  of  Quarles,  and  the  sublimity 
of  Vaughan. 

BEDDOME,  Benjamin,  b.  at  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire,  Jan.  23,  1717;  d.  at  Bourton, 
Gloucestershire,  Sept.  3,  1795;  spent  his  early 
years  in  London  and  at  Bristol,  and  from  1740  was 
Baptist  pastor  at  Bourton-on-the-water.  Modest 
and  unambitious,  he  declined  a  Loudon  charge, 
and  left  his  writings,  except  an  Exposition  of  the 
Baptist  Catechism  (1752),  to  be  published  by  others. 
Twenty  of  his  sermons  appeared  1805,  and  sixty- 
seven,  witli  a  memoir,  in  1835,  forty  years  after 
his  death.  His  eight  hundred  and  thirty  Hymns 
were  gathered  1818;  some  sixty-four  of  them 
having  been  included  in  Rippon's  Selection,  1787- 
1800.  Many  of  these  were  widely  used  in  former 
daj-s,  and  some  of  them  hold  place  stiU.  Among 
hymnists  of  the  old  sober  school  —  i.e.,  followers 
of  Watts,  with  no  taint  of  Wesleyanism  and 
trochaic  metres  —  Beddorae  stands  high,  ranking, 
probably,  next  to  Doddridge  and  Steele.  James 
Montgomery,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Christiari 
Psabnist  (1825),  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  verses,  finding  them  "  very  agree- 
able as  well  as  impressive,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  brief  and  fitting,"  and  crediting  them  with 
"  the  terseness  and  simplicity  of  the  Greek  epi- 
gram." Other  critics  have  hardly  confirmed  this 
judgment,  but  the  lyrics  have  a  motlest  useful- 
ness j-et. 

BECC,  James,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  was  b.  at  New 
Monkland,  near  Airdrie,  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
his  father  was  parish  minister,  Oct.  31,  1808.  Hav- 
ing been  licensed  in  1820.  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Maxwelltown,  Dumfrie.s,  in  May, 
1830,  and  from  the  first  was  a  powerful  and  popu- 
lar preacher.     From  JIaxwelltown  he  was  trans- 


lated to  Edinburgh  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Jones  of 
Lady  Glenorchy's ;  thence  to  the  Middle  Parish, 
Paisley ;  thence,  in  1835,  to  Liberton,  near  Edin- 
burgh; and  when  the  disruption  occurred,  in  1843, 
he  had  a  churcli  built  at  Newington  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  he  ministered  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Edinburgh,  Sep.  29,  1883.  In  1.847 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1865  lie  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church. 

Dr.  Begg  began  his  career  as  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  evangelical  views,  and  a  verj'  decided 
opponent  of  the  "  moderate  "  party  in  the  church. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  lay  patronage,  and  an 
enthusiastic  .supporter  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his 
church-extension  scheme.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  voluntaryism,  and  contended 
eagerly  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
Church  by  the  State.  When  the  aggressions  of  the 
civil  courts  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  took 
place,  he  resisted  them  strenuously,  and  broke 
the  interdicts  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  preach- 
ing in  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  ministers  of 
Strathbogie,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
civil  courts.  At  the  convocation  of  ministers  in 
1842,  held  to  deliberate  as  to  the  propriety  of  dis- 
solving the  connection  with  the  State,  Dr.  Begg 
was  disposed  to  continue  to  fight  the  battle  within 
the  Establishment ;  but  in  May,  1843,  he  left  along 
with  his  brethren.  In  the  Free  Church,  Dr.  Begg 
from  the  first  was  a  conspicuous  and  powerful 
man.  From  an  early  period  he  sliowed  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  his  own  course  on  several  points, 
against  the  course  recommended  by  Drs.  Candlish, 
Buchanan,  and  other  leading  men ;  and  this  dis- 
position became  more  and  more  pronounced,  till 
latterly  he  was  the  recognized  chief  of  a  party  of 
opposition,  usually  a  somewhat  small  minority. 
In  the  discussion  on  miion  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian and  other  churches,  Dr.  Begg's  attitude 
of  opposition  and  that  of  his  friends  was  so  seri- 
ous and  decided,  that  the  project  for  an  incor- 
porating union  had  to  be  abandoned.  What  Dr. 
Begg  was  alamied  at  was  lest  the  door  should 
be  thrown  open  to  voluntary  views,  and  lest  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  all  reli- 
gion from  matters  under  the  control  of  tlie  State, 
should  follow.  Dr.  Begg  thought  that  he  saw 
unwholesome  tendencies  at  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  on  various  other  questions  he  adopted 
more  and  more  a  conservative  attitude.  He  op- 
posed the  use  of  hjTiins  in  public  worship,  and 
looked  with  honor  on  instrumental  music.  In 
these  movements  he  found  his  greatest  support 
m  the  Highlands,  and  many  in  that  part  of  the 
country  looked  on  him  as  a  barrier  raised  up 
between  the  Church  and  the  flood.  In  tlie  Rob- 
ertson Smith  case  he  was  most  strenuous  in  oi> 
posing  the  views  of  the  new  critical  school.  Dr. 
Begg  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  conflict  with 
Popei-j',  and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  sabbath.  In  many  social  que.s- 
tions  he  strenuously  upheld  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  better  homes 
for  the  working-classes ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  life  was  to  show  his  sympathy  with  High- 
landers from  Rosshire,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  preventing  a  goods'  train  from  running  one 
Lord's  Day. 
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Dr.  Begg  was  a  great  painiihleteer,  and  was 
fond  of  writing  in  newspapers  and  niaijazines. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  Bulwark,  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestant- 
ism. Tlie  Watcliworit  was  lii.s  organ  for  opiHising 
the  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians.  More 
recently  the  Signal  was  started,  to  oppose  instru- 
mental music  in  worsliip.  Among  his  larger 
publications  were  .-1  Handbook  of  Paper;/ :  Free- 
Church  PrincijiUs :  IIapi>y  Homes,  and  how  to  (jet 
them.  In  figure,  Dr.  Begg  was  tali  and  massive, 
with  a  handsome  and  expressive  countenance. 
His  bonhomie,  frankness,  and  good-nature  made 
him  popular  with  both  friends  and  foes ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  apparent  that  he  wanted 
certain  qualities  needful  to  one  who  would  suc- 
cessfully lead  a  large  body  of  earnest,  spiritual 

\uvl\.  \V    (i.  I)L.\1KIE. 

BELLOWS,  Henry  Whitney,  D.D.,  prominent 
L'nitarian  clergyman;  b.  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  .lune 
10,  ISU  ;  d.  in  New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  30.  18«2. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1832,  and 
at  the  Divinity  School,  1837 ;  was  called  to  the 
First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society,  subse- 
quently kiiown  as  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church, 
New  York,  1838,  and  remained  their  pastor  till 
his  death.  He  was  faithful,  energetic,  zealous, 
and  at  times  eloquent.  An  indefatigable  worker 
and  a  man  of  broad  .sympathies,  he  connected 
himself  prominently  witli  all  the  best  movements 
of  art,  literature,  history,  education,  and  philan- 
thropy in  the  city.  By  his  connection  with  the 
United-States  Sanitari/  Commission  (l8til-0li)  dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  president,  and  tirele.ss  ad- 
vocate, he  achieved  a  national  rejiutatidii,  and 
endeared  himself  to  innumerable  households. 
In  1807,  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  he  promoted  the 
orj,'anization  thereof  International  Sanitary  Com- 
missions, which  have  proved  of  great  benefit  in 
subseciuent  wars.  Of  his  books  may  be  men- 
tioned Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Boston, 
l'>o9  (new  ed.,  1870),  and  Old  World  in  its  New 
Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-68,  New 
York,  I8(i8. 

BERRIOGE,  John,  b.  at  Kingston,  Xottinghani- 
shiri-.  .March,  ITKi  ;  d.  at  Kvcrton.  .bin.  22, 
17U3;  was  long  famous  for  evangelical  zeal  ami 
eccentric  humor.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  his  own 
words,  he  "remained  ignorant  of  [his]  fallen 
state  till  1730,  lived  jiroudly  on  faith  and  works 
for  salvation  till  1754,  fled  to  .lesus  for  refuge 
17o.j."  He  became  curate  of  Staph.'ford,  1711).  and 
vicar  of  Kverton,  17.i.5.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
beneficed  clergymen  who  co-operati'd  activi-lv 
with  Wesley,  Whitefielil,  and  Lady  Huntingclun". 
He  published  The  Christian  World  Unmasked,  1773, 
and  312  Sion's  Somjs,  178.J.  A  Jirevious  Collec- 
tion of  Dirine  .Sony.i,  17tJ0,  he  carefully  recalled 
and  burned.  The  same  fate  might  well  have 
befallen  .some  of  tho.se  which  retained  his  ai>-  j 
proval,  .so  coarse  and  extravagant  is  their  imago- 1 
ry:  but  two  or  three  of  them  are  still  valued  and 
u.sed.  I 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.  This denotnination  ori- 
ginal.d  in  th.'  wnt  ol  i:ir.;land  in  1M.'>,  under  the 
ministry  of  W.  O'llrvan,  «ho  had  U-eii  a  member  I 
and  ••  |i!cal  preacher"  with  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
Uts,  and  had  subsequently  for  a  while  labored  in- 1 


dependently.  On  Xew-Year's  Day,  1816,  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  was  held,  and  the  number  of 
members  was  237.  It  was  .soon  found  necessarj-, 
for  carrying  on  the  goo<l  work  which  had  extend- 
ed through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  that  other  labor- 
ers should  be  associated  with  \V.  O'Brj-an;  and 
these  were  supplied  from  among  the  young  con- 
verts, .lames  Thome  being  the  first.  Preaching 
and  other  religious  services  were  chiefly  conducted 
in  dwelling-houses,  hired  rooms,  and  tlieo|>en  air. 
The  preaciiers  had  their  food  and  entertainment 
among  the  friends  where  they  labored,  and  a  small 
.salary  was  allowed  them  to  meet  other  necessities. 
Mr.  OTiryan  and  his  co-laborers  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  against  ministerial  titles,  believing 
that  ministers  calling  themselves  "Keverend"  was 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church  ;  but  gradually  this 
scruple  has  passed  away,  and  the  use  of  the  title 
almost  universally  obtains.  In  about  two  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  first  society,  there  were 
6  itinerant  preachers.  4  helpers,  and  1.112  mem- 
bers of  society.  In  the  summer  of  1819  the  first 
conference  was  held  at  Launceston  in  Cornwall. 
There  were  then  16  men  and  14  women  itinerant 
preachers,  as  reported  in  the  minutes  of  confer- 
ence. The  denomination  from  the  first  favored 
female  preaching,  though  it  did  not  consider  it 
w;is  their  place  and  work  to  take  part  in  church 
government.  And,  if  great  success  in  winning 
.souls  is  a  proof  of  divine  sanction,  then  was  the 
approbation  of  God  manifested  in  connection  with 
tlie  labors  of  these  pious  sisters;  and  though  every 
brother  could  not  Ix'  said  to  be  without  fault,  yet 
of  these  devout  sisters  it  may  be  said,  not  one  of 
them  disgraced  her  sex  or  the  cause  of  Christ. 
After  some  years,  however,  from  various  causes, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  number  of  female  preach- 
ers grew  less ;  so  that,  at  the  conference  of  1882, 
though  a  few  females  still  acted  as  local  preachers, 
not  one  remained  on  the  list  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers in  the  conferences  of  Kngland  and  the  colo- 
nies. The  Tenth  Annual  Conference  (1829)  reports 
a  meniliership  of  7,845,  with  59  male  and  22  fe- 
male itinerant  preachers.  In  1838  the  itinerant 
men  preacheis  had  increased  to  84,  while  the 
itinerant  females  were  reduce<l  to  11.  The  mem- 
bership h.ad  risen  to  9,839.  For  some  years  tlie 
conference  consisted  of  preachers  oidy;  and,  by 
the  consent  of  all,  .Mr.  O'Bryan  presi<ied  at  these 
assemblies,  and,  without  being  appoinU'd  to  any 
one  circuit  in  ]>artieular,  had  the  suj>erintendency 
of  the  whole  work.  I'ltimately  lay-delegates  were 
admitted  to  the  conference;  and,  a-s  some  of  Mr. 
( )'Bryan's  doings  <li<l  not  give  general  satisfaction, 
it  was  thought  by  other  members  of  the  confer- 
once,  that,  though  tlu-y  were  willing  he  should  still 
preside  at  their  annual  assemblies,  yet  some  re- 
straint ought  to  be  laid  on  the  [xjwer  of  govern- 
ment which  he  claimed.  This  wius  so  contrary 
to  .Mr.  O'Bryan's  ]principles.  and  cau.sed  such  un- 
plea.santne.Hs  between  him  and  the  preachers  and 
lay-tlelegati's,  lus  led,  aft«T  two  or  three  years,  to  a 
rupture  between  them.  At  the  confenMiei-  of  1829 
.Mr.  O'Bryan,  not  being  able  to  overrule  the  other 
mendx-rs,  declared  the  i-onleience  adjouriu-d,  and 
left.  Few.  if  any.  of  tin-  memU-rs  of  coiifereiico 
left  with  Mr.  O'Bryan  ;  the  rest  renuiined,  ami  car- 
ried on  the  business.  Some  of  the  memlx'rs  of 
society,  and  two  or  three  prvacliers,  held  with  Air. 
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O'Bryan  and  some  others  he  called  out  as  preach- 
ers to  assist  him.  Each  party  claimed  the  right 
of  property,  and  an  unhappy  conflict  and  riviury 
continued  for  about  two  years.  God,  however, 
who  .-io  greatly  blessed  Mr.  O'Bryan's  labors  at 
first,  did  not  prosper  him  in  this  movement.  Ulti- 
mately a  reconciliation  took  place.  The  members 
and  most  of  the  preachers,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  0"Bryan,  returned  to  the  other  party ;  and  Jlr. 
O'Bryan  left  England  for  America,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  died  Jan.  8, 1868.  He  never 
became  nominally  united  to  the  Bible  Christians 
after  he  left ;  but  a  friendly  intercourse  was  kept 
up,  and  Mr.  O'Bryan  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
his  friends  in  England.  He  also  once  visited  the 
Bible  Christians  in  Canada,  and  after  the  re-union 
he  received  a  liberal  annuity  from  the  English 
conference  till  his  death.  His  error  was  one  of 
judgment  rather  than  of  principle,  for  he  still  lived 
an  exemplary  Christian  life  till  his  earthly  course 
terminated.  Before  the  separation  from  Mr. 
O'Bryan,  the  w-ork  had  extended  from  Devon 
and  Cornwall  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  Norman 
Isles,  Somerset,  Wales,  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth, 
London,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  In  1831  missionaries 
were  sent  to  Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  subsequently  to  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Melbourne.  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  In 
1865  the  jubilee  of  the  denomin.ation  was  held, 
and  a  jubilee  volume  publislied  at  the  book-room, 
26  Paternoster  Row,  London,  Eng.  Before  this, 
in  1854,  the  American  work  was  organized  into  a 
separate  conference ;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
subsequently  granted  to  South  .\ustralia.  In  1882, 
under  the  government  of  the  Canadian  conference, 
there  were  ten  districts,  —  one  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  six  in  Ontario,  one  in  Manitoba,  and  two 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  in  Wisconsin.  On 
these  stations  there  were  81  itinerant  preachers 
and  7,'yil  members.  The  Australian  conference 
has  31  ministers  and  2,306  members.  Victoria, 
New  Zealand,  and  Queensland  are  not  as  yet  in- 
vested with  conferential  powiTs.  The  entire  de- 
nomination as  reported  in  1882  had  a  membership 
of  over  31,000,  with  29!)  ministers.  The  denomi- 
nation has  a  good  school,  or  college  as  it  is  now 
called,  situated  at  Shebbear,  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  Eng.  It  has  three  publishing-houses,  one 
at  26  Paternoster  Row,  London,  Eng.,  another 
in  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  Can.,  and  the  third  in 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  In  doctrine  the  Bible 
Christian  Church  is  Methodist,  according  to  the 
recognized  standards ;  and  their  polity  is  liberal, 
admitting  to  all  their  church  courts  the  laity  as 
well  as  ministers.  The  name  "  Bible  Christian  " 
was  not  assumed  in  disrespect  to  other  Christian 
bodies,  as  thougli  they  were  unworthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation ;  but  having  been  first  given  them  be- 
cause tlie  preachers  made  so  much  use  of  the  Bible 
in  their  sermons,  family  visits,  and  their  closets, 
they  adopted  it,  as  tliey  desired  that  both  their 
faith  and  practice  should  be  in  harmony  with 
divine  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  did  not  w;ish  to  be  called  after  any  mere 
man. 

With  the  small  sect  bearing  the  same  name  in 
the  Eastera  States  of  America  this  denomination 
has  no  connection.  h.  j.  xott 

(Sditor  Tk*  Obtener,  Bowmanville,  Oot.,  a  B.  C.  organ;. 


BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Annan  in 
Scotland.  1721;  d.  at  Edinburgh.  July  7.  1791; 
lost  his  .-iight  when  six  montiis  old.  yet  became  a 
man  of  learning  and  literary  activity.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  1759.  Among  his  publications 
are  Puems,  1754;  Paracelsis,  1/07;  A  Panegyric 
on  Great  Britain,  1773  ;  The  Graham,  1774  ;  and  a 
few  hvmns  sitill  somewhat  used. 

BODEN,  James,  b.  at  Chester,  1757;  d.  at 
Chesterfield,  June  4,  1841 ;  was  Congregational 
pastor  at  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  for  fifteen  vears, 
and  at  Sheftield,  1796-1839.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1795,  and  in  1801,  with  Edward  Williams,  D.D., 
issued  a  collection  of  hymns  supplementary  to 
Watts,  which  was  one  of  the  most  creditable  and 
useful  hynmals  up  to  its  date.  It  contained  a  few 
of  his  own. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  School  of  Theology 
of.  This  oldest  of  the  theological  seminaries  of 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  projected  in 
1839,  the  first  centennial  year  of  British  Method- 
ism. In  connection  with  the  then  strong  academ- 
ic institution  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  instruction  was 
commenced  in  1840,  though  for  lack  of  funds  the 
institution  could  not  be  independently  established 
and  officered  until  1847.  Xt  this  latter  date,  under 
a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
it  was  opened  at  Concord,  N.II.,  as  the  Method- 
ist General  Biblical  Institute.  Its  first  faculty 
included  men  of  marked  character,  such  as  the 
Rev.  John  Dempster,  D.D.,  later  the  projector  and 
organizer  of  the  theological  school  at  Evanston, 
111.;  the  Rev.  John  W.  Merrill,  D.D.,  wlio  was 
called  from  the  presidency  of  McKendree  Col- 
lege; the  Rev.  Osmon  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  soon  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  ;  the 
Rev.  Stephen  M.  Vail,  D.D.,  the  enthusiastic 
Hebraist;  the  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  D.D. ;  and, 
a  little  later,  the  saintly  David  Patten,  D.D. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  American  Methodism,  the  school  was 
more  adequately  endowed  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  was  removed  to  Boston,  re-organized,  and  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1876  as  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1871  it  was  merged  into  the  ne«ly 
established  Boston  University,  taking  the  name 
which  it  now  beare.  Us  chief  benefactors  were 
the  same  men  who  founded  the  university,  — 
Lsaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  ex- 
Governor  William  Claflin. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  of  unusual 
breadth.  In  addition  to  all  the  branches  ordi- 
narily taught  in  similar  institutions,  it  presents 
a  great  variety  of  elective  studies  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  I'hilosophy,  and  the  moral 
sciences.  It  was  the  fir.st  in  America  to  main- 
tain a  regular  required  course  in  theological  ency- 
clopa'dia  and  methodology,  and  another  in  the 
science  of  missions.  It  lias  long  maintained  a 
required  course  of  one  year  in  the  history  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  its  relations  to  Christian 
doctrine.  It  was  the  first  to  give  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year  to  the  study  of  the  ethnic  reli- 
gions, comparative  theology,  and  the  philo.sophv 
of  religion.  It  has  had  advanced  classes  in  vvhicli 
the  instruction  was  wholly  in  German,  with  the 
use  of  German  text-books"  and  original  tJerman 
1  lectures.     It  has  maintained  missionary  classes 
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in  Spanish;  and  as  a  fruit  the  Methodist-Kpiscopal 
miosion  in  Mexico  is  almost  exchisively  manned 
by  former  members  of  these  classes.  Larj^e  num- 
bers of  graduates  have  also  gone  to  other  missions 
throughout  the  world.  Courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  before  the  school  by  President  McCosh, 
ex-Presidents  Hopkins  and  Woolsey,  Presidents 
Martin  B.  Anderson  and  E.  G.  Robinson,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  foremost  divines  and  schol- 
ars of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  (1883-84)  the  governing 
faculty  is  as  follows :  William  F.  Warren,  presi- 
dent, professor  of  comparative  theology  and  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  ;  James  E. 
Latimer,  dean,  professor  of  systematic  theology; 
John  W.  Lindsay,  professor  of  exegetical  theology 
and  Xew-Testament  Greek  ;  Luther  T.  Town.senJ, 
Harris  professor  of  practical  theology;  Henry  C. 
Sheldon,  professor  of  liistorical  theology;  Samuel 
S.  Curry,  professor  of  sacred  oratory;  Hinckley 
(',.  Mit(  IhU.  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
nirnl  .xi-.T'sis.  WILLI.VM  F.  WAKKKN. 

BOWDLER,  John,  jun.,  b.  in  London,  Peb.  -1, 
l"t>:j ;  d.  there  Feb.  1,  1815;  was  a  young  lawyer 
of  talent  and  high  character,  whose  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  consumption,  lie  studied 
at  Sevenoaks  and  Winchester;  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  1800;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1807,  and  trav- 
elled abroad  1810-12,  in  a  vain  search  for  health. 
His  Select  Pieces  in  Ver.te  and  Prose,  issued  1810 
by  his  father,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  contain  a  few 
hynms  of  unusual  elegance. 

BROWN,  James,  a  banker  and  Christian  phi- 
lantlirc)pi-,t ;  b.  at  Ballymena,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  Feb.  4,  1791  :  d.  in  New- York  Citv,  Nov. 
1,  1877.  He  came  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800, 
with  his  father,  Alexander  Brown,  and  his  three 
brothers,  William,  John  .\.,  and  (jeorge.  The 
father  established  himself  in  the  Irish  linen  busi- 
ness, and  greatly  pn>s]>ered.  James  Brown  found- 
ed the  famous  banking-house  of  Brown  Brothers 
and  Company  in  New-York  City,  fn  1820.  He 
made  wise  use  of  his  great  wealth,  giving  freely, 
largely,  and  judiciously,  but  without  ostentation, 
from  mere  pleasure  hi  doing  good.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  New- York  .\s8o- 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
an  active  elder  of  the  University-place  (Presby- 
terian) Church,  a  director  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New-York  City,  and  a  friend  to  every 
worthy  enterpri.se.  In  1^74  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  usefulness  of  that  seminary  by  the  grant  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  full  en- 
dowment of  all  the  [irofes.sorshiiis,  —  an  amount 
largely  exceeding  the  aggregate-  of  all  that  had 
Ijeen  giviMi  bv  the  founders  of   the  .several  chairs. 

BROWN,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  North- 
umberland Countv,  I'enn.,  1770;  d.  at  I'iltsliurgh, 
Penn.,  July  20,  \H:,-i.  He  was  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College.  17UI;  pastor  at  .Milllin;  called  to 
Washington,  Penn.,  as  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  principal  of  the  academy,  Oct.  10,  1805.  In 
184)0  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  WiLshinglon 
College  began,  iJr.  Brown  presiilenl.  .Suece.ss 
here  in  all  tiinctions  pronounced.  Kesigiied  presi- 
dency in  l>ilO,  continued  pastorate  until  IS22,  then 
called  to  Jefferson  College,  Cannon-burgh,  Penn. 
Here  ability,  energy,  teaching  faculty,  and  imir- 
vellous  iM'rsonal  inlluenee,  with  experience  und 
growing  popular  power,  told  in  the  rapid  develoiv 


luent  of  the  institution.  In  twenty-three  years  the 
graduates  numbered  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two.  "Nearly  one-half  entered  the  ministry,  and 
not  a  few  went  ;i8  foreign  missionaries"  (Brown- 
son).  Six  years  after  leaving  Washingttjn  lie  was 
invited  to  resume  his  place  there  as  pastor  and 
jiresident,  but  declined.  Yet  at  his  death  he  was, 
according  to  his  own  request,  buried  there. 

Besides  sermons  and  addix'sses,  he  published 
Mtnwir  uf  J{>  r.  O.  Jenningf,  D.D.,  1832,  and  Life  of 
Rev.  J.  McMillan,  D.D.     SYLVESTER  F.  6COVEL. 

BROWN,  Phoebe  (Hinsdale),  b.  at  Canaan,  N.Y., 
May  1,  1783:  d.  at  Marshall,  Henry  County,  111., 
Oct.  10,  1801 ;  was  left  an  orphan  at  two,  and 
never  learned  to  read  or  write  till  eighteen.  Her 
youth  was  passed  under  "  intense  and  cruel  suffer- 
ing," and  her  whole  life  in  poverty  and  trouble. 
She  married  Timothy  II.  Brown,  a  painter,  and 
went  to  Ellington,  Conn. ;  there,  in  August,  1818, 
her  famous  "  I  love  to  steal  a  while  awaj' "  was 
written,  under  circumstances.  ]>robably,  the  most 
pathetic  that  have  attended  the  origin  of  any 
hymn.  It  was  altered  and  abridged  bj-  Nettleton, 
or  some  one  else,  and  appeared,  w  ith  two  more  by 
her,  in  Village  Hymns,  1824.  She  contributed 
other  hymns,  some  of  them  still  jKipular,  to  later 
collections,  and  w  rote  sundry  newspaper  articles, 
tracts,  and  a  volume  of  tales.  The  Tree  and  i(s 
Fruits,  N.Y.,  1830.  After  living  some  thirty  years 
at  Jlonson,  Mass.,  her  last  years  were  spent  with 
a  daughter  in  Illinois.  Her  autobiography  was 
"written  at  the  urgent  rec^uest  of  her  childi-en,  at 
Chicago,  in  1849,"  and,  with  her  poetical  manu- 
scripts, is  preserved  by  the  family  of  her  son.  Dr. 
S.  U.  Brown,  the  first  American  missionary  to 
Japan,  w  ho  was  not  alone  in  reverently  cheristiing 
her  memory.  (See  New-York  Indcjiendent  for  Jan. 
0,  Jan.  20,  and  April  14,  lb81.)  "My  history," 
she  wrote,  "is  soon  told,  —  a  sinner  saved  oy 
grace  and  sanctified  by  trials." 

BROWNE,  George,  the  first  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  ;  (1.  about  1.550.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  and  was  an  Augustinian  friar 
when  he  embraced  the  Reformation.  On  March 
19,  1535,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. In  oonseijuence  of  his  reformatorj'  labors  he 
was  deposed  bv  (Jueen  Slarv. 

BROWNE,  Peter,  b.  in'lreland  about  1660; 
educated  at  Trinilv  College,  Dublin;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Ko.ss,  1710;  d.  1735.  His 
principal  works  are  'J'/ie  procedure,  extent,  and 
limits  uf  human  uuderstandinq,  172H,  2d  ed.,  1729 
(an  able  criticjue  of  Locke's  Essay)  ;  Things  ilirine 
and  sujirrnalund  runceired  hy  analogy  with  things 
uKlniiil  (iiid  liumiiu,  1733(as.seiLs  that  God's  e.ssence 
and  altribiiles  can  only  U-  expressed  analogically). 

BROWNE,  Simon,!),  at  .Shepton  Mallet,  Som- 
ersetshire, about  lOso;  (1.  1732;  was  Inde|^'ndent 
pastor  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  1710  at  Old 
.lewry,  London.  This  charge  he  gave  up  in  1723, 
when  laboring  under  a  singular  mania,  —  a  cose 
long  cited  in  books  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
that  year,  grief  for  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
son,  and  of  a  highwayman  whom  he  had  killed 
uiiinteiitiomdly  and  in  self.4lefence,  unliingi'd  his 
mind,  though  only  in  one  particular.  He  nuiin- 
taini'd  that  God  had  "aimihilated  in  him  the 
thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested  him  of 
consciousness,"  and  rei)lied  to  a  friend  who  in- 
stanced his  learned  and  laborious  occupations,  "  I 
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am  doing  nothing  that  requires  a  reasonable  soul : 
I  am  making  a  dictionary."      Yet,  as  Toplady  j 
said,  "instead  of   having  no  soul,  he  wrote  and 
reasoned  and  prayed  as   if   he  had  two."'     His 
publications   numbered   twenty-three,   including 
A  Disfjuisiiioii  on  lite   Trinity,  and  a  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Woolston,  etc.     Prior  to  his 
misfortune  had  appeared  Sermons,  1722,  and  two 
earlier  treatises,  besides  two  hundred  aud  sixty- : 
six  Hi/tnns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  1720.      This  last ; 
is  an  important  volume,  and  places  him  high  in 
the  scliool  of  Watts,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  fol- 
low in  order  of  time.     His  hymns,  if  not  emi- 
nently poetical,  are  unusually  solid  :  their  strongly  | 
ethical  character  has  caused  many  of   them  to  • 
be  long  and  largely  used  by  Unitarians,  though  ■ 
Browne  himself  was  rigidly  Orthodox;  and  a  few  ; 
of  them  are  still  general  favorites,  as  eminently, 
"Come,  gracious  Spirit." 

BRUCE,  Michael,  b.  at  Kinnesswood,  Kinross- 
shire,  March  27,  1710 ;  d.  there  July  5,  1767 ;  is 
the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters  in  | 
literary  history.  The  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  he 
was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  managed  to 
study  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  severe  labors  and  priva- 1 
tions  cut  short  his  promising  career.  His  parents 
intrusted  his  poetical  manuscripts  to  his  friend 
Logan,  who  published  a  few  of  them  in  1770,  and  , 
in  17S1  printed  nine  hymns  and  the  famous  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo  as  his  own.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Gro- ; 
sart,  in  The  Works  of  Michael  Bruce,  with  Memoir  \ 
and  Notes,  1865,  has  done  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  exposed  Logan's  villany.  Several  of  Bruce's 
lyrics  were  admitted  among  the  Scotch  Para- 
phrases, 1781,  of  which  they  are  the  chief  orna- 
ment. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen,  b.  at  Cuinniington, 
Ma.<s.,  Xov.  o,  17!)4;  d.  in  New  York,  June  12, 
1878;  entered  Williams  College,  1810;  began  to 
study  law,  1812 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1815,  and 
practised  at  Plaintield  and  Great  Harrington;  re- 
moved to  New  York,  1825,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Evening  Post,  1826.  His  long,  honorable, 
and  successful  career  is  known  to  every  reader. 
His  poetry,  which  he  began  to  write  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  to  publish  in  1821,  though  never  emo- 
tional, is  always  grave,  and  often  devout.  His 
hymns  appeared  in  various  collections  from  1820  to 
1878,  beginning  with  the  New- York  Unitarian  Col- 
lection, and  ending  with  the  Methodist  Hymnal ; 
and  nineteen  were  privately  printed  in  1869.  Some 
of  them  have  been  widely  used. 

BULFINCH,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  D.D.,  b.  in 
Boston,  June  IS,  1809;  d.  at  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1870;  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  1827,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  1830 ;  Unitarian 
minister  at  Charleston,  S.C.  (1831),  Pittsburgh 
(1837),  Washington  (1838),  Nashua.  N.H.  (1815) 
Dorchester  (1852),  East  Cambridge  (1865).  Besides 
sundry  prose-works,  he  published  Contem/tlations  of 
the  Saviour,  1832 ;  Poems,  Charleston,  1834  ;  Lays 
of  the  Gospel,  1845 ;  Harp  and  Cross  (a  selection), 
1857.  His  hymns  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
have  been  rather  extensivelv  used. 

BURDER,  George,  b.  in  London,  June  5, 1752; 
d.  there  May  29.  1832  ;  was  Indejiendent  minis- 
ter at  Lancaster  (1778).  Coventry  (1783),  and  Fet- 
ter Lane,  London  (1803).  He  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1795, 


the  Religious  Tract  Society,  1799,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  from  ls03  to 
1827  served  gratuitously  as  secretary  of  the  first 
named,  besides  editing  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
The  most  successful  of  his  many  publications 
were  Village  Sermons,  1797-1820,  8  vols.,  and  a 
Supplement  to  lUato,  1784.  The  latter  went  through 
some  fifty  editions,  and  contained  four  hynuis  of 
his  own. 

BURLEIGH,  William  Henry,  b.  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1812;  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
March  18, 1871;  was  an  active  and  zealous  reform- 
er, editing  temperance  and  antislaverv  papers  in 
Pittsburgh  (1837),  Hartford  (1843).  Syracuse  (1849), 
and  Albany.  From  1855  he  was  harbor-master 
of  New  York.  He  published  Poems,  Philadelphia, 
1841,  enlarged  edition,  with  memoir  by  his  wife, 
New  Y'ork,  1871.  Several  of  his  hymns  are  used 
in  England  as  well  as  here. 

BURNHAM,  Richard,  b.  1749;  d.  in  London, 
Oct.  30,  1810;  wa.s  a  Baptist  minister,  and  wrote 
some  threo  liundred  and  twenty  hymns,  which 
appeared  1783  and  1796.  They  areot  a  low  order, 
but  have  had  success  in  certain  quarters. 

BYROM,  John,  b.  at  Kersall,  near  Manchester, 
1691 ;  d.  there  Sept.  28,  1763 ;  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  it,  1714;  contribut«d  to  the  Spectator:  invented 
a  system  of  shorthand,  and  taught  it  with  much 
success;  became  F.R.S.,  1724;  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  at  Kersall,  and  spent  his  later  years 
there  in  peace  and  honor.  Though  a  disciple  of 
Jacob  Behmen  and  other  mystics,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  acuteness  and  equanimity,  and  combined 
ardent  piety  with  ^•iews  then  novel.  His  Poems, 
written  in  easy,  colloquial  style,  for  his  own  and 
his  friends'  amusement,  were  printed  posthumous- 
ly in  1773  and  1814,  and  his  Literary  Remains  in 
1857.  He  wrote  some  of  the  best  epigrams  in  the 
language,  and  a  Christmas-hymn  which  is  in 
almost  universal  use  in  England. 

CARLYLB,  Joseph  Dacre,  b.  at  Carlisle,  June 
4, 1758  ;  d.  at  Newcastle,  April  12, 1804 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  .Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1794,  and,  later, 
chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  TOar  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  He  published  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry, 
1796,  etc.  His  Poems  appeared  in  quarto,  1805, 
including  a  h}"mn  now  in  nearly  universal  use. 

GARY,  the  name  of  two  sisters,  Alice  (b.  near 
Cincinnati,  O.,  .\pril  26.  1820;  d.  in  New- York 
City,  Feb.  12, 1871)  and  Phoebe  (b.  Sept.  4.  1824; 
d.  at  Newport.  R. I.,  July  31.  1871).  They  were 
joint  workers  in  literature,  and  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  in  1850.  In  1852  they  came  to  New- 
York  City,  and  supported  themselves  by  literary 
work.  'I'heir  jwems  and  prose-writings  are  much 
admired.  Phoebe  Gary's  "  One  sweetly  solemn 
thought,"  written  when  but  seventeen  years  old, 
has  passed  into  all  hvmn-books.  Her  Poems  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  (1868)  sold  widely.  See 
M.  C.  Ames:  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  N.Y',  1871. 

CASWALL,  Edward,  b.  July  15,  1814,  at  Yate- 
ly  in  Ilamjishire  :  d.  Jan.  2,  1878;  was  educated 
at  Br.isenose  College,  Oxford;  ordained  deacon 
1838,  and  priest  1839 :  perpetual  curate  of  Strat- 
ford-sub-Castle.  near  Salisbury,  1840.  In  1846  he 
resigned  this  charge,  and  in  January,  1847,  ex- 
changed the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome. 
His  wife  dying  in  1849,  he  entered  Dr.  J.  IL 
Newman's  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Bir- 
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minghara,  March  29,  1850.  lie  has  published 
The  Child's  Manual,  1846;  Sermons  on  the  Seen  anil 
Unseen,  1846;  Devotions/or  Confession,  1849 ;  I'trlm 
Verbi,  1855;  Confralemity  Manual.  1801,  etc.  To 
hymnody  his  services  liave  been  illu.strioiis.  His 
Lyra  Calholica  (1848)  is  our  nio.it  important  vol- 
ume of  translation*  from  the  Latin,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  e.xteusively  drawn  upon  by  nearly 
every  subseciuent  collection.  These  renderinjjs  are 
usually  simple  and  unpretentious,  aiming  chiefly 
at  fidelity  and  usefulness.  His  talent  had  freer 
range  in  J'oems  (1858)  and  A  May  Pageant,  etc. 
(1805)  :  these  are  sometimes  marked  by  delicacy 
of  thought,  beauty  of  expression,  and  fer\'ency  of 
devotional  feeling.  With  Faber,  Xewmau,  and 
Bridges,  Caswall  leads  the  roll  of  Roman-Catholic 
poets  of  our  time  and  tongue,  all  of  them  bred  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  among  our  hymnists 
of  the  last  forty  years,  he,  if  judged  by  transla- 
tions and  originals  together,  may  probably  stand 
next  to  Dr.  Xeale.  An  apparently  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  Hymns  and  Poeins,  Original  and  Trans- 
lated, api>eared  1873. 

CAWOOD,  John,  b.  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire, 
March  18,  1775;  d.  Nov.  7,  1852;  was  the  son  of 
a  fanner ;  educated  at  Oxford ;  ordained  1801 ; 
curate  at  Kibbesford  and  Dowles;  in  1814  became 
j>erpetual  curate  of  Bewdley,  Worcestershire.  He 
published  The  Church  and  Dissent,  1831,  and  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  1842.  Cotterill's  Selection, 
1819,  included  nine  hymns  of  his,  two  or  more  of 
which  have  been  much  used. 

CENNICK,  John,  b.  at  Reading,  Berkshire, 
Dec.  1_',  1718  ('.');  (I.  in  London.  July  4,  1755; 
Wiis  teacher  of  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood,  but 
joined  Whitefield  1741,  and  the  Moravians  1745. 
lie  published  an  autobiography,  1745;  some  tracts 
and  sermons  ;  Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Children  of 
God  in  the  Days  of  their  Pilgrimnije,  1741^2,  2 
vols. ;  Sacred  Hymns  for  the  I  se  of  jieligiowt  Socie- 
ties, 1743-45,  3  parts;  and  Hymns  for  Children, 
1754.  The  last  is  not  now  known  "to  exist  :  the 
others  are  scarce  and  remarkable  volumes.  Cen- 
nick's  talents  were  better  than  his  education,  and 
his  piety  in  advance  of  both.  His  Mu.se  had  the 
Wesleyan  fire  without  the  Wesleyan  elegance,  but 
with  a  passionate  simplicity  ol  her  own.  His 
first  book  of  verse  was  corrected,  and  tlie  contents 
of  all  were  more  or  less  suggested  and  inspired, 
by  C.  Wesley;  but  he  had  something  of  his  own. 
His  hymns,  extensively  u.sed  during  the  la.st  cen- 
tury, have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  condemned 
by  the  colder  taste  of  our  age  ;  but  they  are  vivid 
and  curious  memorials  of  the  stvle  of  religious 
feeling  .\.D.  171U-.')(). 

CHANDLER,  John,  b.  at  Witley,  Surrey,  June 
16,  I.SOI);  d,  at  rutney,  July  1,  1.S76;  has  a  lead- 
ing place  among  translators  of  Latin  hymns.  He 
stiidii-d  at  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford,  gradu- 
ating, l!iL'7;  was  ordained,  ls:51  ;  became  vicar  of 
Witley,  1837,  ami  afu-rwards  rural  dean.  He  jiub- 
lished  Life  of  William  nf  Wykeham,  1^42;  llonr 
Sacrtt,  iN'il;  and  sundry  .si-rmons  and  tracts,  be- 
tides his  great  work  (in  ipi.-ility,  not  in  si /.e,  for 
it  is  a  moderate  12mo),  Hymns  if  the  Primitive 
Church,  1h;17.  This  volume,  now  rare,  contains 
a  hundred  and  eight  Latin  hymns,  with  transla- 
tions of  his  own.  The  renderings  are  simple  and 
unpretentious,  but  of  such  .xolid  merit  that  n  large 
Dumber  of  them  have  attained  wide  acceptance 


in  the  English  Church,  and  not  a  few  have  come 
into  use  el.sewhere.  In  the  important  service  of 
adapting  to  modern  use  the  treasures  of  Latin 
hymnody.  Chandler  had  no  immediate  or  nota- 
ble predecessors,  except  J.  H.  Newman.  Bishop 
Mant's  Ancient  Hymns  appeared  the  same  year; 
and  the  books  of  Isaac  Williams,  Caswall,  ('ojie- 
land,  K.  Campbell,  Xeale,  Chambers,  and  others, 
later.  Chandler's  influence  on  all  these  must  have 
been  great ;  and  none  of  them  hxs  done  as  good 
work  in  this  field  except  Caswall,  and  perhaps 
Xeale :  so  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  his 
modest  labors  have  been  very  fruitful.  It  is  one 
of  several  cases  in  which  very  moderate  poetic 
talents  have  produced  eminent  hymnic  benefac- 
tions. A  much  smaller  work.  Hymns  of  the  Church, 
1841,  has  its  contents  mostly  selected  from  the 
former,  but  contains  some  altered  or  added  ver- 
sions, an<I  a  few  originals. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS,  a  small  sect  originating 
in  this  country  half  a  century  ago.  They  eall 
themselves  Cliristadelphians  because  of  the  belief 
that  all  that  are  in  Cnrist  are  his  brethren,  and 
designate  their  congregations  as  "ecclesias"  to 
"distinguish  them  from  the  so-called  churches  of 
the  apostasy."  John  Thoma.s,  M.D.,  the  founder, 
seceded  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  denomination,  because  he  be- 
lieved, that,  though  the  Disciples  were  the  most 
"  apostolic  and  scripturally  enlightened  religious 
organization  in  America,"  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  day  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  known  how  many  "  ecclesias  " 
there  are  in  this  counti-y.  Jersey  City  has  one 
or  two,  and  there  is  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one 
in  Washington.  A  few  have  been  organized  in 
England,  w  here  most  of  the  literature  of  the  de- 
nomination is  ]irinted. 

Christadeliihians  reject  the  Trinity.  They  be- 
lieve in  one  supreme  God,  who  dwells  in  unap- 
proachable light :  in  ,Iesus  Christ,  in  whom  was 
manifest  the  eternal  spirit  of  God,  and  who  died 
for  the  offences  of  sinners,  tind  rose  for  the  justi- 
fication of  believing  men  and  women  :  in  one  bap- 
tism only,  —  immersion,  the  "  burial  with  Christ  m 
water  into  death  to  sin,"  which  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation; in  immortality  only  in  Christ;  in  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  but  not  in  eternal  tor- 
ment; in  hell,  not  ils  a  place  of  torment,  but  as 
the  grave:  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  un- 
just; ill  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and 
in  the  non-resurrection  of  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  gospel,  lack  in  intelligence  (as  infants), 
or  are  sunk  in  ignorance  or  brutality ;  in  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  establish  his  kingdom  on 
earth,  which  is  to  l>e  fitted  for  the  everlasting 
abode  of  the  saints;  in  the  proximity  of  this  sec- 
onil  coming;  in  Satjtn  a.H  a  .scriptural  |>er8onifica- 
tiou  of  sin;  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  over  the  inttions,  during  w  hich  sin  and  death 
will  continue  in  a  milder  degree,  and  after  which 
Christ  will  surrender  his  iKJsition  of  supremacy, 
and  God  will  reveal  him.self,  and  bi'come  Father 
and  Governor  of  a  complete  family;  in  salvation 
only  for  those  who  can  understand  the  faith  as 
taught  by  the  Cliristadelphians,  and  become  obe- 
dii-iit  to  It. 

Lit. — The  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  :  Elpis  Israel, 
Eureka,  also,  in  pamphlet  form,  Anastnsis,  Phane- 
ruiis,    The    litvcaUd  Mystery,   The    Apostcuy  Un- 
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veiled,  Who  are  the  ChrUtadelphiamt,  The  Book  j  Africa.  lu  187-1  Bishop  Colenso  visited  Euglaud, 
Unsealed,  What  is  ihe  Truth,  a.l\  on  sule  in  liiTmiag-  and  reported  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ham  and  London,  Eng.,  and  at  No.  38  Grahain  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  tlie  Zulus. 
Street,  Jersey  City,  X.  J.  ;  The  Chrisladelphian  Besides  the  book  aheady  mentioned,  and  which 
montlily)  pub.  by  R.  Roberts,  Birmingham,  called  forth  a  library  of  attacks  and  replies  (some 
Eng.;  A  Declaration  of  the  First  Principles  of  the   of  value),  Bishop  Colenso  published  Satal  Ser- 


worth.  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1801 ;  d.  at  Ililo,  Sand\vicia  '  text^books,   a    Zulu    grammar,   dictionary,   and 
Islands,   Sept.   16,  1882.     He  was  graduated  at   translation  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and  Prayer- 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  18.3-3,  and  on 
Dec.  24,  1834,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  labored  as  missionary,  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 


Book. 

COLLYER,  William  Bengo,  D.D.,  b.  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  April  14,  1782  ;  d.  in  London, 
Jan.  9,  1854;  was  educated  at  Ilomerton  College, 


Missions,  until  his  death,  with  great  success;  his  and  for  haK  a  century  was  one  of  the  most  enii- 
conversions  up  to  1880  numbering  12,113.  In  nent  and  popular  dissenting  ministers  in  the 
1870  he  returned  to  America  for  a  verv  brief  visit.  |  metropolis.  He  published  Lectures  on  Scripture 
He  published  Life  in  Hawaii,  New  York,  1882.         Facts,    1807  :    Prophecy,    1809  ;    Miracles    1812 ; 

COLEMAN,  Uyman,  D.D.,  Congregationalist:  b.  '  ParoAte,  1815;  Doctrines,  1818;  Duties,  1820; 
at  MidJletield,  Mass.,  June  14,  1796;  d.  at  Easton  Com/jartsofis,  1822;  also  a  large  and  important 
Peiiii.,  March  16,  18>S2.  He  was  graduated  at  Supplement  to  n'a««  (1812),  containing  fifty-eight 
Yale  College,  1817;  principal  of  the  Latin  Gram- ,  hymns  of  his  own,  and  a  book  of  Services  (1837), 
mar  School  at  Hartford,  1817-20;  tutor  in  Yale  |  with  eighty-nine  more.  He  also  contributed 
College;  student  of  theology,  and  for  seven  years  thirty-nine  to  Leifchild's  Original  Hi/mns,  1839. 
pastor  of  tlie  Belchertown  (Mass.)  Congregational  His  best  and  most  familiar  lyrics  are  among  the 
Church.  He  resigned,  spent  two  years  in  foreign  fifty-eight  earliest,  which  are  generally  graceful, 
travel,  held  various  positions,  mitil  in  1862  he  though  sometimes  too  ornate, 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Lafayette  College.  ;  CONDER,  Josiah,  b.  in  London,  1789;  d.  Dec. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  widely  circulated  i  27,  1855 ;  was  a  Congregational  layman  and  a 
volumes  embodying  the  results  of  nmch  study,  —  I  voluminous  author,  memorable  for  his  services  to 
Anli(juities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Philadelphia,  i  hymnology.  Being  a  publisher  in  early  life,  he 
1841;  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplijied,  1S52;  His- \  purchased  the  Eclectic  Reciew  in  1814,  and  con- 
torical  Text-book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  ducted  it  till  1837.  He  edited  The  Patriot  from 
1854  ;  Prelacy  and  Ritualism,  1869.  I  1832  till  his  death.     His  prose-works  are,  Protes- 

COLENSd,  John  William,  D.D.,  English  prel- \  tant  Xonconformity,  1818-19,  3  vols.;  The  Village 
ate;  b.  Jan.  24,  1814,  in  the  Duchv  of  Cornwall:  Lecturer,  1822;  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  1830; 
d.  at  Durban,  Xatal,  South  Africa," June  20,  1883.  the  Modem  Traveller,  1830,"30  vols.;  Italy,  1831, 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam-  3  vols.;  A  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Ancient  and 
bridge,  1836;  became  fellow  of  his  college;  v^as  Modern,  1834;  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1834;  Life 
assistant  master  of  Harrow  School,  1838-42;  re-'  of  Bunyan,  1835;  View  of  all  Religions,  1838; 
sided  at  St.  John's  College,  1842—46 ;  rector  of  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  Literary  History  of 
Fomcett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  1846-53:  and  on  Me  Xew  Testament,  1845;  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary, 
Nov.  30,  1853,  was  appointed  first  bishop  of  1851.  The  last  is  a  eulogj-  on  Dr.  "Watts,  read 
Natal,  South  Africa.  He  made  a  great  sensation  before  the  Congi-egational  Union  at  Southampton, 
by  his  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  ISoO.  Inverse  he  published  The  Associate  Min- 
Ezamined  (London,  1862-79,  7  parts),  calling  in  j  strels  (with  others),  1810 ;  The  Star  in  the  East, 
question  the  historical  accuracy  and  the  tradi- j  etc.,  1824;  and  Choir  and  Oratory,  1837.  His 
tional  authorship  of  these  books.  This  work  was  Hymns  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Devout  Meditation 
condemned  by  small  majorities  in  both  Houses   appeared  posthumously  in  1856.     He  edited  The 


of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
(1864) ;  and  he  was  deposed  by  his  metropolitan, 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  Colenso  appealed  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  this  body  declared  his  dep- 
osition null  and  void  in  law,  on  the  ground  that 


Congregational  Hymn-Book,  a  Supplement  to  U'atls, 
1836,  containing  some  sixty-two  pieces  of  his 
own,  and  four  by  his  wife.  Of  this  meritorious 
and  memorable  collection  ninetv  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  seven  vears ;  and  tneu,  in  a  slightly 


the  crown  has  no  legal  power  to  constitute  a  |  revised  form  (1S44),  it  remained  the  official  book 
bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  within  till  1S59.  His  revised  and  expurgated  edition  of 
any  colony  possessing  an  independent  legislature :  Watts  (1838)  was  less  succcessful,  as  at  that  date 
and  that,  as  the  letters-patent  purporting  to  create  :  Watts's  entire  was  ceasing  to  be  used.  Conder's 
the  sees  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal  were  issued  own  hymns  always  show  a  devout  and  cultivated 
after  these  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the  mind,  and  in  elegance  and  taste  are  far  above  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  bishop  average.  Some  of  them  are  widely  known  and 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever."  As  \  used,  especially  "  Breatl  of  heaven,  on  thee  I  feed." 
his  stipend  had  been  refused  by  the  council  of  i  COOPER,  Peter,  an  American  manufacturer, 
the  Colonial  Bishopric's  Fund,  he  brought  suit  in  i  inventor,  and  philanthropist ;  was  b.  Feb.  12, 1791, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  was  again  sustauied.  ,  in  Xew  Y'ork,  and  d.  there  April  4,  1883.  His 
The  result  of  the  trouble  was,  that,  while  Bishop  grandfather  and  father  were  soldiers  in  the  Ameri- 
Colenso  remained  the  only  bishop  of  the  Church  can  Revolution,  after  which  his  father  resunied 
of  England  in  Xatal,  there  was  at  Cape  Town  a  business  as  a  hatter.  Peter  was  the  fifth  of  nine 
bishop  of  Maritzburg  for  the  Province  of  South  I  children,  seven  of  whom  were  boys.    He  attended 
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school  for  part  of  one  year  only ;  learned  and 
practised  his  father's  trade;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  family  having  left  New  York,  he 
returned  thither,  and  apprenticed  himself  for  four 
years  to  a  carriage-maker.  Upon  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year  and  board,  he  kept  out 
of  debt,  and  saved  money.  His  industiy  and  in- 
ventive ingenuity  won  the  favor  of  his  employer, 
who  offered  to  loan  him  the  necessary  caiiital  to 
establish  himself  in  business.  Not  wishing  to 
assume  the  burden  of  debt,  he  declined  this  offer, 
and  went  as  a  workman  on  day-wages  to  a 
woollen-factory  at  Hempstead,  L.I.  Here  he  jMr- 
fected  a  machine  for  shearing  the  nap  from  cloth, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  By  the  war  of  1812 
American  cloth  manufactures  were  greatly  stium- 
lated.  and  this  machine  found  for  a  brief  period 
a  rapid  sale.  It  is  said  that  the  first  five  hundred 
dollars  realized  by  the  inventor  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  his  father,  tlien  seriously  embarrassed. 
In  181:J  Mr.  Cooi^er  married  Sarah  Bedell,  a  lady 
of  Hempstead,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  more  than 
fifty-six  years  of  wedded  happiness.  Of  six 
children,  two  survive,  —  Kdward  Cooper,  recently 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  .Vmelia 
Hewitt,  wife  of  Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  several  times 
elected  a  representative  iu  Congress  from  New- 
York  City. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  Mr. 
Cooper  turned  his  shop  at  Hempstead  into  a 
maimfactory  of  cabinetrware.  A  year  later  he 
established  a  grocery  in  New  York;  and  after 
another  year  he  sold  out  this  business,  and  era- 
barked  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  isinglass, 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  success,  amassing 
from  this  and  other  enterprises  the  large  fortune 
which  he  administered  with  so  nmch  generosity 
and  public  spirit.  Among  his  business  under- 
takings ujay  DC  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
iron-works  at  Baltimore,  New  York,  Trenton,  and 
I'hillipsburgh,  N.J.,  andthe  laying  of  the  .Vtlantic 
cable,  which  he  promoted  with  enthusiastic  faitli, 
by  large  advances  of  money  at  critical  periods. 
Of  his  genius  as  an  inventor,  many  instances 
might  be  cited :  among  them,  the  construction,  in 
182!J,  of  the  first  steam  locomotive  ever  made  in 
America;  the  movement  of  canal  and  river  boats 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain  (now  revived  as  the 
Belgian  towing-system);  the  introtluction  of  rolled 
wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings,  etc. 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, the  quick  interest  with  which  he  watched 
their  progress,  the  fruitful  suggestivene.ss  of  his 
mind,  and  an  unconquerably  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, combined  to  make  hira  naturally  an  inventor 
and  pionei-r. 

But  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Cooper's  charact<'r  wius 
active  benevolence.  Ho  was  a  Unitarian  Chris- 
tian ;  and  through  the  cliarities  of  that  denomina- 
tion, as  well  as  through  innumi'rable  channels, 
public  and  i)rivate,  he  distribut<-d  his  lieneficence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sympiitliy  sometimes 
overjHjwered  his  judgment  and  reiuson.  Some  of 
his  later  ]iolitical  views  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
views  not  altogether  consistent  with  those  he  ha>l 
advocated  in  his  vigorous  manhood,  were  doubt- 
less the  expression  of  his  bem-volence,  and  his 
notion  that  the  measures  he  urged  would  bring 
immediate  relief  to  the  debtor-cla-ss.  Although 
the  Greenback  party,  of  which  he  was  in  187U  the 
67-111 


presidential  nominee,  was  generally  distrusted, 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated,  no  one  among  its 
oppoMi-nts  questioned  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
its  candidate. 

As  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  New 
York  in  early  days,  a  trustee  of  its  first  public- 
school  society,  aud  subsecpiently  a  school  com- 
missioner under  the  present  system,  he  was  active 
in  all  mea-sures  of  public  and  educational  improve- 
ment. But  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  that 
for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  with 
praise  aud  thanks,  is  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  established  and 
endowed  by  him  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
institution  is  iu  many  respects  unique.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  free  instruction  of  working  men  and 
women,  aud  comprises  day  schools  of  drawing, 
painting,  wood-engraving,  modelling,  and  teleg- 
raphy for  women  ;  evening  classes  for  both  sexes 
in  all  bran  dies  of  art  and  ailrdecoration,  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  mechanics,  engineer- 
ing, etc. ;  a  free  library  and  reading-room ;  and  a 
free  course  of  popular  .scientific  lectures.  It  may 
be  said  in  round  numbers,  that  nearly  4,000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  annually  in  the  various  cla.sses, 
about  1,500  jXTSons  frequent  the  reading-room 
daily,  and  an  audience  of  L'.OdO  attends  the  weekly 
lectures.  The  expen.ses  of  the  institution  amount 
to  over  •■*50,000  i)er  year,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  obtained  from  tlie  rent  of  stores  and  oftices  in 
the  building.  Any  deficit  has  been  met  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  also  left  by  his  will  an  additional 
endowment  of  §100,000.  To  this,  his  son  and 
daughter  have  notified  the  trustees  that  they  will 
add  another  .?100,0ii0.  This  will  make  the"  total 
endowment,  apart  from  building  and  apparatus, 
iS400,000. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  an  imposing 
spectacle,  testifying  the  universal  love  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held.  A  popular  subscription  is 
in  progress  for  a  monument  m  his  honor.  This 
purpose  all  must  applaud.  Yet,  after  all,  his  best 
nionument  is  the  "Cooper  Union."  And  what 
epitaph  can  be  better  tlian  that  inscribed  upon 
the  scroll,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  he  deposited 
within  its  corner-stone  f  — 

"The  great  olijcct  that  I  desire  to  aoromplish  by 
the  erection  of  tliis  institution  is  to  open  the  avenues 
of  scientilio  knowlodce  to  tlie  youth  of  our  city  and 
country,  iiml  so  tinfoliT  the  volume  of  nature  tliat  the 
young  may  see  the  lieuutics  of  creation,  enjoy  its 
blessings,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author  from  whom 
conietli  every  good  and  perfect  gift." 

j  R.  W.  IIAYMDND. 

COTTERILL,  Thomas,  b.  at  Cannock,  Stafford- 
.shire.  D.'c.  1.  177!t;  d.  at  .Slu-flield,  Dec.  29,  1823; 
was  educated  at  St.  .lolin's,  Cambridge  ;  ordained, 
18(11) ;  ministered  two  years  at  Tutbury,  and  nine 

,  at  Lane  ICnd,  in  the  .StalTordwhire  ]>otteries;  jx'r- 
[H'tiial  curate  of  .St.  Taul's,  Shellield,  from  1817. 

1  He  published  a  book  of  family  firayers,  and  a 
memorable  Stieclinn  of  Pfalin.i  ami  //i/mii.i,  of 
which  the  eluef  edition  appeared  at  Sheffield,  181U. 
In  this  he  was  a-ssisted  bv  James  Montgomery, 
who    was   the   |)rinter.      'I'hey   both   contributed 

I  numerous  originals,  and  altered  or  rewrote  other 
people's  verses  very  freely.  The  legitimacy  of 
Iiymn-singing  was  not  then  well  established  in 
the   English   Church;   and   a   suit  was    brought 

I  against  the  compiler,  which  ended  in   the   book 
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being  withdrawn,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  abridged 
and  altered  edition.  Tliough  its  life  was  so 
short,  its  influence  was  great.  Cotterill's  hj-mns, 
while  not  highly  poetical,  were  judicious,  neat, 
and  sometimes  impressive.  They  met  a  want 
then  widely  it"  not  deeply  felt,  and  for  a  generation 
were  largely  copied  into  most  Anglican  hymnals ; 
some  of  the  chief  favorites  being  such  as  were  his 
only  in  part,  for  he  was  the  most  successful  prac- 
tiser  of  the  doubtful  art  of  "tinkering,"  or  amend- 
ing. Several  of  his  alterations  and  originals  keep 
a  place  still. 

COTTON,  Nathaniel,  M.D.,  b.  1705;  d.  at  St. 
Albans,  -•Vug.  2,  1788;  studied  medicine  at  Ley- 
den,  and  kept  a  lunatic-asylum  at  St.  Albans. 
He  was  praised  and  loved  by  Cowper,  who  was  for 
some  time  (176:5-65)  his  patient.  He  published 
two  medical  books  in  1730  and  1749,  and  Visions 
in  Verse,  1751.  His  Various  Pieces  in  Verse  and 
Prose  appeared,  1791,  in  2  vols.,  containing  a  few 
verv  graceful  renderings  of  psalms. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  M.D.,  b.  in  London,  1618; 
d.  at  (.hertsey,  in  Surrey,  July  2S,  1667 ;  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1637,  and  was  ejected 
as  a  royalist,  1613.  He  published  various  po- 
ems, essays,  and  Liher  Plantarum,  1662-78.  Once 
counted  the  first  poet  of  his  time,  he  is  now 
mildly  valued  for  his  graver  strains,  which  show  a 
sober  and  studious  mind,  with  moderate  inclina- 
tions toward  religion. 

CROLY,  George,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  August, 
1780;  d.  in  London,  Xov.  2i,  1860;  was  from 
1S35  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  WaUbrook,  London. 
He  published  many  volumes  of  prose,  mostly  on 
sacred  themes,  and  of  verse,  chiefly  secular,  be- 
sides a  slight  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(1854),  largely  made  up  of  unimportant  origi- 
nals. Mrs.  Hall  thought  him  "an  almost  imiver- 
sal  poet,  grand  and  gorgeous,  but  too  cold  and 
stately." 

CROSSMAN,  Samuel,  b.  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk, 
1624 ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Feb.  4,  16S3 ;  was  prebendary 
of  Bristol,  and  published  sundry  sermons,  etc.,  and 
The  Young  Man's  Meditation,  1664,  reprinted  by 
D.  Sedgwick,  1863.  This  contains  nine  hymns, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  meritorious  and  well 
known. 

CROSSWELL,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hudson, 
X.Y.,  Xov.  7,  1S04 ;  d.  in  Boston,  Xov.  9,  1S51 ; 
graduated  at  Yale,  1822 ;  studied  divinity  at  Xew 
York  arid  Hartford;  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston  (1829),  of  St.  Peter's,  Auburn 
(1840),  and  of  the  Advent,  Boston  (1844).  His 
memoir  was  published  by  his  father.  His  Poems, 
edited  by  Bishop  Coxe,  appeared  1861.  They 
contain  some  meritorious  hymns,  one  of  which  is 
widely  used. 

DARBY,  John  Nelson,  b.  in  London,  Nov.  18, 
1800;  d.  in  Bournemouth,  April  29,  1882.  He 
was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1819 ; 
took  orders,  and  served  a  curacy  in  Wicklow, 
untU,  in  1827,  doubts  as  to  church  establislmients 
led  him  to  leave  the  Church  altogether,  and  meet 
with  a  little  company  of  like-minded  persons  gath- 
ered in  Dublin.  lii  1830  he  visited  Plymouth, 
and  carried  on  the  work  there.  An  assembly  of 
Brethren  was  shortly  formed  in  the  town  that  has 
lent  its  name  to  this  movement.  James  L.  Har- 
ris, perpetual  curate  of  Plymstock,  resigned  his 
living  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1834  started  the 


Christian  Witness,  their  first  periodical.  Darbj 
became  an  assiduous  writer.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  H7/ne,<.s-  appeared  his  Parochial  Arrangement 
destructive  of  Order  in  the  Church.  In  1836  he 
wrote  for  the  same  serial  Apostasy  of  the  Successive 
Dispensations,  afterwards  published  in  French  as 
Aposlasie  de  t't'conomie  actuelle.  in  which  he  "  laid 
the  axe  to  the  tree  of  the  Christian  Church " 
(Herzog,  cf.  ••  Plymouth  Brethren  "). 

Between  1838  and  1840  Darby  worked  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  autumn  of  1839  an  influential 
member  of  the  congi-egation  at  Lausanne  invited 
Darby  thither  to  oppose  Methodism.  In  March, 
1840,  he  came,  and  obtained  a  hearing  by  dis- 
courses, and  a  tract,  De  la  doctrine  des  Wesle'yens  A 
Ve'gard  de  la  perfection,  etc.  In  the  spring  of  1841 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jlethodists  joined  the  other 
dissenters  of  Lausanne.  Some  lectures  by  Darby 
on  prophecy  made  great  impression,  bringing  to- 
gether nationalists  and  dissenters.  The  key  to 
the  prophecies  had  been  found.  Darby  at  the  same 
time  continued  his  preaching.  He  soon  gathered 
young  men  round  him  at  Lausanne,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  Scriptures.  The  fruit  of  these 
conferences  was  his  Etudes  sur  la  Parole,  a  work 
which  lias  appeared  in  English  as  Synopsis  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible.  His  associates  were  not  long 
in  beginning  missionary  enterprise  among,  not 
the  indifferent  or  worldly,  but  awakened  souls. 
Many  congregations  were  formed  in  Cantons 
Vaud,  Geneva,  and  Berne.  Certain  of  his  follow- 
ers started  a  periodical,  Le  temoignage  des  disci- 
ples de  la  Parole. 

When,  by  Jesuit  intrigues,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Canton  Vaud  (February,  1845),  the  Darby- 
ites  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  suffered  perse- 
cution. Darby's  own  life  was  in  jeopardy.  He 
thenceforth  took  a  more  active  lead  among  the 
English  Brethren,  and  in  particular,  from  1845  to 
1848,  in  respect  to  the  disruption  at  Plymouth  (cf. 
Plymouth  Brethren);  but  bis  heart  seems  ever 
to  have  turned  towards  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  appearance  of  Xewman's  Phases  of  Faith 
evoked  a  reply  from  Darby,  The  Irrationalism  of 
Infidelity  (1853).  Xor  did  the  advance  made  by 
Anglo-Catholics,  inspired  of  old  by  another  Xew- 
man,  escape  his  notice.  See  his  Remarks  on  Pusey- 
ism  (1854),  and  review  of  The  Church  and  the 
World,  his  Christianity  and  Christendom  (1874),  etc. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dai'by  had  formed  links 
with  several  congregations  in  Germany.  In  1853 
he  paid  a  first  visit  to  Elberfeld.  Already  were 
there  some  dozen  assemblies  of  Brethren,  holding 
the  same  views  of  the  chiu-ch  as  those  already 
spoken  of  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  but 
without  formal  connection.  Darby  was  wont  to 
say,  "  The  Lord  has  not  given  me  Germany." 
Nothing  was  required,  however,  but  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  to  turn  these  "  Baptisten  "  into 
"Darbisten."  In  1854  he  was  in  Elberfeld  a  sec- 
ond time,  translating  on  their  behalf  the  Xew 
Testament  into  German.  Nest  he  exercised  his 
ministry  far  and  wide. 

In  1858  Darby  took  up  independently  a  subject 
which  he  had  before  touched  only  in  controversy 
with  Newton  (cf.  Plymouth  Brethren),  —  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Though  harassed  by  oppo- 
sition, he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  bulk  of 
his  supporters,  manifest  when  he  offered  to  with- 
draw from  his  ministry.    In  1859  appeared  hi* 
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Jlii/liltowiiii'ss  of  Gad,  which  subject  also  plunged 
hiiu  into  controverey.  In  the  latter  year  lie  exe- 
cuted a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Vevey).  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  he 
made  a  first  visit  to  Canada,  where  had  been  as- 
semblies of  Brethren  for  many  years.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  (1S63)  appeared  his 
dialogues  on  the /?.<.«« ys  un(/ /JenVw.i.  In  Ism-Uj 
he  was  again  in  Canada  :  in  1866  he  issued  his 
analysis  of  Dr.  Newman's  Apoloyia  pro  rita  suit, 
and  in  the  same  year  paid  a  third  visit  to  Canada, 
terminated  in  1808,  and  followed  by  a  sojourn 
in  Germany,  when  he  took  part  in  a  translation 
of  the  Old  Testaniciit  into  German.  This  done, 
in  1870  he  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Canada,  tak- 
ing also  tlie  .States,  and,  as  ever  before,  actively 
dis.seminat*'d  his  views.  Between  1870  and  1880 
he  was  occupied  at  inteiyals  in  writing,  amongst 
much  else,  his  Familiar  Conversations  on  lloman- 
ism,  into  which  he  infused  much  fire  and  energy 
of  thought,  and  about  1871  gave  his  fellow-labor- 
ers in  Italy  the  encouragement  of  his  presence  for 
a  .short  time.  His  Meditations  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (C.  W.,  XXV.)  was  composed  in  Italian. 
In  1872-73  came  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the 
United  States.  A  Boston  journal,  the  Traveller, 
records  at  that  time  his  daily  meetings  at  3  Tre- 
mont  Row,  and  says,  "  Now  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  he  is  hale  and  dignified,  yet  genial  and  joy- 
ful in  his  life  of  unclouded  faith."  At  a  subse- 
<iuent  period  he  visited  the  West  Indies.  lie  was 
again  in  the  .States  in  1871,  and  visited,  in  1875, 
the  Brethren  in  New  Zealand.  Between  1878  and 
1880  he  wa-s  occupied  very  much  with  his  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  sojourned  long  at  I'au, 
after  having  made  several  other  occasional  visits 
to  France. 

lu  1881  he  wrote  Letters  on  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  impeaching  the  judgment  of  the  re- 
visers, principally  in  respect  of  the  Greek  aorist. 
He  had  already  di.sciLssed  this  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Enr/tisit  Translation  of  the  yew  Testament  (2d 
ed.,  187-.'). 

lie  had,  besides,  found  time  to  make  known 
his  judgment  on  several  points  of  scholarship. 
His  view  of  the  Greek  article  approximates  to  that 
expressed  by  Donaldson.  In  the  Bible  Witness 
and  /in'icic  (1877-81)  api)eared  several  articles  by 
him  in  ai>oIogetics  ;  e.g.,  a  review  of  W.  Robcrt.son 
.Smith's  well-known  article  in  the  Enci/clopcedia 
Britannica,  anollier  of  .Mill's  Logic,  and  a  pafK-r 
on  .Miracles,  with  referince  to  Hume.  In  meta- 
physics, a-s  in  theology,  he  struck  out  his  own 
path.  Well  acquainted  with  Kant's  .system,  he 
valued  the  K6nig.sbiMg  philosophy  as  little  as 
Mill's.  We  ix).s.se.ss  papers  of  his  on  the  Uelative 
and  Absolute,  Self-consciousness,  ami  the  Infinite 
with  reference  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mansel. 

Though  his  works  are  largely  doctrinal  and 
controversial,  his  delight  was  towrite  any  thing 
devotional  and  iiraclical.  How  he  lived  in  the 
I'salms  a[i{^K.-ars  from  his  Practical  liejlcctious 
thereon.  Never  did  any  Knglishman  live  "more  in 
the  Bible  than  he,  unless  it  were  .lohn  Bunyan. 
He  was,  l><;sides,  a  hymn-writer.     'I'lie  hymnal  in 

feneral  use  among  ihi-   Brethren  wits  last  edited 
y  him.     His  writings  have  been  collected   and 
edited  by  W.  Kelly.      KI)W.\K1>  K.  WIllI'l'IKLD 
CMvmliuT  u(  till;  Urc-tbriMi  ul  Uirunl,  Kiin.). 


DAVIES,  Sir  John,  b.  in  AVilt.shire,  1570;  d. 
Dee.  7,  1620,  soon  after  his  apjiointment  as  lord 
chief  justice;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford;  solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  1603;  knight- 
ed, 1607 ;  became  attorney-general,  judge  of  as- 
size, and  member  of  Parliament.  His  Nosce 
Teipsum,  our  ablest  and  most  famous  metaphysi- 
cal poem,  was  dedicateil  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1592,  but  not  printed  till  I'M).  Later  editions 
ajipeared  1602,  1714,  and  1773.  The  best  parts  of 
it  have  been  frequently  copied,  and  are  familiar 
to  all  readers. 

DEWEY,  Orville,  D.D.,  Unitarian;  b.  in  Shef- 
fiel,l,  Mass.,  .March  28.  17tM  ;  d.  there  .March  21, 
lN82.  He  was  graihuited  at  Williams  College, 
1814,  and  at  Andover,  1819;  was,  soon  after 
graduation,  Ur.  Channiiig's  assistant;  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1823-33;  of  the  Second  Church  of  New- York 
City,  1835-48 ;  of  the  New  South  Churcli,  Boston, 
1808-02.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
North-American  Review.  His  works  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols,  in  1847  (N.Y.),  and  were  in  the 
twentieth  edition  in  1870.  Since  1847  he  issued 
his  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Problem  of  Human 
Destiny,  N.Y.,  and  Sermons  on  the  Great  Command- 
mints,  1870.  A  new  edition  of  his  Works  in  one 
volume  appeared  in  Boston,  1883.  See  his  AuId- 
biuyraphy  and  Letters,  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Boston,  1883. 

DOBELL,  John,  b.  1757;  d.  at  Poole,  Dorset, 
May,  1840;  was  an  exciseman  of  limited  educa- 
tion, but  wrote  or  edited  .several  books,  among 
them  a  very  imjiortant  and  influential  New  Selec- 
tion, 1800,  including  some  rude  hymns  of  his  own, 
and  many  others  not  previously  published,  with 
the  authors'  names. 

DODGE,  Hon.  William  Earl,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist;  son  of  David  Low  and 
Sarah  Cleveland  Dodge;  b.  Sept.  4,  1805,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.;  d.  in  New  York.  Feb.  9,  1883. 
Sprung  from  Puritan  stock,  he  illustrated  in  a 
marked  degree  the  sturdiness,  enteri>rise,  and 
piety  of  his  ancestry.  With  a  lithe  figure,  elastic 
steji,  keen  black  eye,  a  countenance  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  kindness,  a  mind  discrimiuating 
and  fertile  in  resources  ;  w  ith  ready  tact,  pleasing 
address,  sound  judgment,  and  unceasing  energy  ; 
forgetful  of  self;  with  broad  views,  yet  adhering 
firmly  to  religious  convictions ;  a  wise  and  symjia- 
tliitic  ailviser,  a  forcible  speaker,  anil  apt  [iresid- 
ing  officer,  —  he  was  a  natural  and  acknowledged 
leader  among  men.  He  entered  a  store  at  thir- 
teen;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval 
spent  at  his  father's  cotton-mills  near  Norwich, 
Conn.,  his  entire  life  was  passed  in  New  York. 
He  was  identified  with  its  mercantile,  social, 
and  religious  interests,  and  took  part  in  most  of 
the  great  ])olitical  and  national  movements  of  the 
day. 

At  first  a  dry-goods  merchant,  he  soon  joined 
his  father-in-law,  Ansun  G.  Pheljis,  in  the  metal 
trade,  and  established  the  firm  ni  Phelps,  Dmlge, 
&  Co.,  now  one  of  the  oldest  hoiLSes  in  America. 
He  wa.s  among  the  originators  of  the  Erie,  the 
New-Jersey  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Ceiilriil, 
and  other  railroads.  He  was  largely  interested  in 
manufactures,  and  hiul  exten.sive  liinilHT  opera- 
tions in  different  parts  of  Uie  United  States  uud 
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Canada.  lie  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  several  years  its 
presiding  officer.  He  acted  as  director  in  various 
corporations  and  companies,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

Mr.  Dodge's  chief  distinction,  however,  was 
the  zeal  and  liberality  he  displayed  in  every  form 
of  Christian  and  benevolent  work,  not  merely  in 
his  own  city,  but  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  throughout  the  world.  Trained  by  godly 
parents,  and  converted  during  the  revival  days  of 
Xettleton,  it  was  his  delight  to  engage  in  direct 
personal  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  es- 
pecially loved  to  take  part  in  general  religious 
awakenings,  where  all  sects  and  classes  united. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  an  efficient  promoter  of 
the  labors  of  Finnej'  and  other  evangelists,  and, 
more  recently,  of  Moody  and  Sankey.  He  long 
held  prominent  positions  in  the  church.  A  Pres- 
byterian elder,  a  sabbath-school  superintendent, 
a  manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Tract  Society,  a  warm  supporter 
of  young  men's  christian  associations,  and  city 
missions,  he  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  counsels 
as  for  his  gifts.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  fre- 
quently represented  it  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Christian 
Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  and  his  last  work 
was  to  aid  in  creating  a  like  institution  for 
women.  During  the  civil  war  his  patriotic  zeal 
was  manifested  in  a  hearty  supjwrt  of  the  govern- 
ment by  both  voice  and  purse,  and  also  in  the 
work  of  the  Christian  and  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sions. He  felt  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  freed- 
men,  and  gave  largely  to  institutions  and  churches 
for  their  benefit.  He  believed  in  sound  Christian 
education,  and  aided  colleges  and  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Xew-York  City,  and  a 
liberal  donor  to  its  work.  He  also  gave  freely  to 
theological  seminaries  in  other  places.  His  wide 
railroad  and  business  relations  and  frequent  jour- 
neys made  him  familiar  with  the  growing  wants 
of  the  West  and  South.  Impressed  with  the 
urgent  need,  in  those  sections,  of  gospel  institu- 
tions and  influences,  he  constantly  maintained  at 
his  own  expense,  in  different  semmaries  and  col- 
leges, a  number  of  carefully  selected  young  men, 
who  could  make  special  and  somewhat  shorter 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  left  a  fund  to 
continue  this  work.  In  foreign  missions  he  took 
profound  interest.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Presbj-terian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  regular  annual 
subscriptions  to  this  cause  for  many  years 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  his  special 
contributions  were  frequent.  Scarcely  a  field  or 
station  but  knew  his  name,  and  enjoyed  his  aid. 
He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  at  BeirQt,  and  himself  laid  the 
corner-stone. 

But  in  his  sympathies  and  gifts  he  never  con- 
fined himself  to  his  own  denomination  or  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Any  cause  which  sought  to 
honor  his  JIaster,  and  benefit  his  fellow-men,  was 
sure  to  gain  his  ear,  and,  if  wisely  conducted,  to 


share  his  bounty,  whatever  ecclesiastical  body  it 

represented,   or  wherever   it   was   located.     Hb 

pi-ivate  charities,  and  his  individual  exertions  to 

lielp  the  needy  or  degraded,  were,  perhaps,  more 

generous  and  characteristic  than  any  acts  known 

to  the  public;  and  it  was  in  the  family  circle,  or 

in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  his  own  home, 

that  his  engaging  jiersonal  qualities  shone  most 

bright!}-,  although  in  every  company,  and  with  all 

associates,  he  seemed  instinctively  to  inspire  warm 

and  lasting  affection.     His  business  insight,  in- 

I  dustry,  and  integrity  gave  him  ample  means,  and 

I  also  the  unfailing  confidence  of  his  fellow-mer- 

I  chants.     His  conscientious  and  scriptural  views 

of  stewardship  led  him  to  acquire  wealth  that  he 

I  might  use  it  for  philanthropic  ends,  and  the  same 

j  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  lilieral  bequests  his  will 

!  contained  for  the  leading  religious  and  charitable 

organizations.     In  his  wife  he  alwaj's  found  the 

fullest  sympathy  and  most  prudent  counsel  for 

all  his  benevolent  undertakings.     She  and  their 

seven  sons  survive  him. 

DOREMUS  (Sarah  Piatt  Haines),  Mrs.  Thomas 
C,  b.  in  New- York  City,  Aug.  3.  1n02;  d.  there 
Jan.  29, 1877.  Her  life  was  consecrated  to  Christ 
and  to  the  relief  of  sorrow  in  every  form.  For 
thirty-two  years  she  was  a  manager  of  the  Wo- 
man's Prison  Association,  and  from  1SG3  its  pre- 
siding officer.  For  thirty-six  years  she  was  a 
manager  of  the  City  and  Tract  Mission  Society, 
and  twenty-eight  years  of  the  City  Bible  Society. 
In  1S50  she  was  a  founder  of  the  House  and 
School  of  Industry,  and  since  1S67  its  president. 
She  was  also  a  foimder,  and  always  second  direct- 
ress, of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  In 
1855,  by  her  hearty  co-operation,  she  enabled  Dr. 
J.  JIarion  Sims  (d.  Nov.  13,  1883)  to  establish 
the  Woman's  Hospital  in  New- York  City,  —  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  to  be  founded  any- 
where. In  1866  she  helped  to  organize  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  for  Aged  Women,  presided  at  its 
first  meeting,  and  continued  a  manager.  During 
the  civil  war  she  played  a  prominent  part  in 
distributing  supplies  to  all  the  hospitals  in  and 
around  the  city.  All  her  life  she  v  as  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  greatly  interested  in  child- 
life.  Her  own  family  was  large,  and  she  never 
forgot  her  home  duties  amid  the  distractions  of 
her  many  public  enterprises. 

But  her  greatest  work  was  for  foreign  missions. 
She  was  called  the  "Mother  of  ilLssionaries."  No 
missionary  entered  or  left  the  port  of  New  York 
without  substantial  evidence  of  her  interest.  At 
ten  years  of  age  she  attended,  with  her  mother, 
meetings  held  by  ^Irs.  Isabella  Graham  and  other 
women  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world; 
and  from  that' time  on  she  labored  in  the  great 
cause.  In  1828  she  organized  a  band  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Greek  Christians  persecuted  by  the 
Turks,  in  1835  a  .'society  in  New  York  in  aid  of 
Madame  Feller's  Baptist  Mission  at  Grand  Ligrie, 
Canada.  Her  memorial  is  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society,  which  she  organized  in  New 
York,  November,  ISCO,  and  which  has  led  to 
similar  organizations  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
unconnected  with  any  church  board,  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  devoted  to  work 
among  women  in  heathen  lauds. 

Mrs.  Doremus  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church ;  but  in  her  love  foi 
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the  Master  she  knew  no  denominational  Hues. 
Among  all  the  women  who  have  advanced  the 
world  she  liiis  a  foremost  place. 

See  In  Memoriiim  of  Mrs.  Doremus,  Edinburgh, 
1877;  Til'  Mifsiiiiuiri/  Link,  vol.  viii.  No.  2,  March, 
1^77. 

DRUMMOND,  William,  of  Ilawthormlen.  b. 
Dec.  13,  l.")S5;  d.  Dec.  4,  1049:  "the  first  Scottish 
poet  who  wrote  well  in  English;"  wa.s  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  civil 
law  in  France,  whence  he  returned  in  1009  to 
occupy  his  beautiful  ancestral  seat.  There  Ben 
Jon.son  visited  him  in  1019.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Scotland  and  other  prose-works,  besides  many 
poems,  which  have  been  published  together,  1711, 
1791,  and,  with  life  by  Peter  Cunniugliam,  1833. 
His  Flowers  of  Zion  appeared  1623.  His  Divine 
Poems  include  some  of  our  earliest  translations 
of  Latin  hymns. 

DUNN,  Professor  Robinson  Porter,  b.  1825; 
d.  .\ug.  28,  1807  ;  was  a  professor  in  IJrown  Uni- 
versity, and  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  (ierman,  and  French  a  few 
hymns  which  are  much  used. 

EDMESTON,  James,  b.  at  Whipping,  London, 
Sei>t.  10,  1791;  d.  at  llomcrtoii,  Middlesex,  Jan. 
7,  1807;  w;us  an  architect,  but  lietter  known  as  a 
voluminous  writer  of  sacred  ver.se.  Besides  one 
or  two  prose-works  he  published  The  Search,  and 
other  Poems,  1817;  Sacred  Lyrics,  1820-22,  3  vols.; 
The  Collaye  Minstrel,  1821 ;  a  hundred  hymns  for 
Sunday  schools,  1821;  another  hundred  for  par- 
ticular occasions,  and  fifty  for  missionary  prayer- 
meetings,  1822  ;  Patmos,  etc.,  1824  ;  The  Woman  of 
Shtinem,  ate.,  1829;  Sonnets:  Hymns  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Sickness,  1844;  Closet  Hymns  ami  Poems, 
1844;  Infant  Breathings,  1846;  Sacred  Poetry,  1847. 
In  all  he  produced  near  two  thou.sand  of  the.se 
effusions,  some  of  which  are  spirited  and  elegant, 
while  many  of  tlu'm  have  been  useful,  and  one  or 
two  are  still  largely  usi-d. 

ELLIOTT,  Charlotte,  b.  1789;  d.  at  Brighton, 
.Sept.  22,  1871 ;  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Elliott, 
anil  sister  of  two  somewhat  eminent  clergymen, 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  B. ;  but  her  "Just  a-s  I  am  " 
has  been  far  more  widely  useful  than  her  brother 
Edward's  Hiirm  Ajiocalypticce.  She  wrote  Hours 
of  Sorrow,  1830;  Morning  and  Evening  Hi/mns  for 
a  Week,  1842;  Poems  by  C.  E.,  1803;'  anil  over  a 
hundred  lyrics  in  The  Invalid's  Hymn-Book,  1834- 
54,  the  last  edition  of  which  she  edited,  as  also 
The  Christian  Ilememhrancer,  an  annual.  Several 
of  her  hymns  have  been  and  are  very  popular. 
The  earliest  of  them  appeared  in  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  of  hrr  brother,  llcMiry  Venn,  whoso  wife, 
Julia  Anne  Elliott  (d.  1811),  al.so  contributed  to  it 
9<!V(!ral  of  gr>'.-it  iinTit. 

ELLIOTT,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  h.  at  Shenn.-in 
Valley,  I'enn.,  Fi'b.  0,  1787,  of  pious  ancestry,  and 
carefully  educated  in  religion;  d.  at  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  March  18,  l.s7l;  <lilig(;ut  jit  academies; 
successful  teacher  at  \Va--liinglon,  Penn.,  in  1805- 
06;  valedictorian  at  Dickin.son  Cdllege  in  1808; 
liceu.sed,  1811 ;  pii.stor  from  1812  to  1829  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  Penn.,  from  1829  to  1836  at  Waxhington, 
Penn.  Both  pastorates  were  filled  with  "  well- 
!<tudie<l,  clear,  convincing,  and  jiersuasive"  ser- 
mons, successful  contlicts  with  error,  faithfulness 
in  discipline,  organization  of  Christian  activity  in 
Tarious  directions,  revival-seasons,  initiation  of 


prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  steadily  increasing  influence  in  the 
denomination. 

Dr.  Elliott's  educational  life  began  with  the 
re-orgauizatiou  of  Wiushington  College  in  1830. 
Owing  to  his  enterprise,  wi.sdom,  and  resolution, 
the  new  movement  rajiidly  attained  success.  He 
was  "acting  president"  two  years,  president  of 
tlie  Board  of  Trustees  thirty-three  years.  His 
transfer  to  Allegheny  in  l83(j  brought  him  to  the 
theological  seminary  at  one  critical  period,  and 
he  continued  through  many  others.  He  made  the 
burdens  of  the  seminary  his  own,  laid  all  his  gifts 
and  experience  uixm  its  altar,  pleaded  its  cause 
against  all  opponents,  bound  it  upon  the  heart  of 
the  church,  increased  the  number  of  its  students, 
often  performed  the  extra  duties  of  its  unoccu- 
pied chairs,  accepted  whatever  place  best  suited 
its  needs,  proved  equal  to  every  exigencj'  in  teach- 
ing and  administration,  sustained  its  work  alone 
in  1840,  begged  it  out  of  ditlicultios  in  1850, 
watched  with  delight  its  later  rapid  growth,  saw 
nearly  a  thousand  men  go  from  its  doors  to  preach 
the  gosjiel,  and  when  made  emtritits  in  1870,  lived 
to  pray  for  it  and  with  its  every  student,  and  still 
lives  as  its  model  of  piety  and  devotedness. 

For  ecclesiastical  usefulness  Dr.  Elliott  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  by  clear  thinking,  directness  in 
expression,  perfect  iinjiartiality,  and  a  judicial 
habit  of  mind.  All  these  traits  were  often  ex- 
hibited, but  especially  in  the  disruption  assembly 
of  1837,  of  which  his  nioderatorship  was  a  marvel 
of  fairness  as  tested  by  the  feelings  of  the  time, 
and  his  decisions  unimpeachable  in  their  accu- 
racy as  tested  by  subsequent  judicial  delibera- 
tions. Present  and  assenting  at  the  re-union  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1869,  he  died.  leaving 
to  the  church  and  the  world  the  legacy  of  a  great 
work  well  done,  and  of  a  character  wonderfully 
symmetrical.  trYl.VE.STER  F.  scovEL. 

°  ENFIELD,  William,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sudbury  in 
Suffolk,  March  29,  1741;  d.  at  Norwich,  Nov.  3, 
1797 ;  was  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister  and 
author.  After  studying  at  Daventry.  he  minis- 
tered successively  at  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and 
Norwich.  His  Spiaker,  1774,  and  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1791,  pa.ssed  through  several  editions,  and 
are  well  known.  He  al.so  wrote  An  Essay  towards 
the  History  of  Liverpool,  1774  ;  Observations  on  Lit- 
erary Properly,  1774  ;  Exercises  on  Elocution,  1781 ; 
Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1783 ;  and  some 
volumes  of  .sermons;  and  compiled  the  Preacher's 
Dirrclnnj,  1771,  and  a  Selection  of  Hymns.  1772 
(2cl  cd.,  1797),  containing  a  few  of  his  own. 

EPHRA  IM.     See  TuniK.-*  ok  Ishaki.. 

ERSKINE,  Ralph,  b.  at  Monilaws,  Xorlhumber- 
laiid.  March  is,  1(185;  d.  Oct.  0,  17.52;  was  edu- 
cat<'d  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  became 
minister  at  Dunfermlme  1711,  and  joined  the 
seceders  1731.  His  tlospcl  Sonnets,  1732,  which 
are  extraordinary  reading  now,  were  long  very 
popular,  and  went  through  numy  editions.  They 
were  followed  by  .4  Paraphrase  on  the  .S'oii^  of 
Solom<in,  1738,  and  Scriiiture  Songs.  His  entire 
I'oclirnl  Works  were  prmted  in  one  volume,  8vo, 
Aberdeen,  so  lately  a,s  18.58. 

EUCHARIST  (Oreek  nxatuarla,  "a  giving  of 
thanks"),  the  ancient  church-name  for  tin'  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  fea.st  of  thanks- 
giving, a  thauk-oflering  of  tlio  whole  church  for 
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all  the  favors  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption. 
The  term  denoted  in  the  first  place  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  which  was  part  of  the  conimunion- 
serviceand  the  service  itself.  The  sacrament  is 
not  .so  called  in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  des- 
ignation quite  naturally  followed  from  the  use  of 
Hxapiarijaa^  ("he  had  given  thanks")  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  27,  Mark  xiv.  2.3,  Luke  xxii.  19, 1  Cor.  xi. 
24,  and  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  65,  66), 
Iren.-Bus  (Arli:  liceres.  iv.  44),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Pcedag.  ii.  2),  and  others.  See  Lord's 
St  ri'ER. 

FAWCETT,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lidget  Green, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  6,  1739 ;  d.  at 
Brearley  Hall  near  Wainsgate,  July  25,  1817  ; 
•Wixs  an  eminent  hymn-writer  of  the  school  of 
Watts.  Converted  under  Whitefield  in  175.5,  he 
became  in  1704  Baptist  minister  at  Wainsgate, 
and  there  remained  tlirough  life,  rejecting  all 
allurements  to  larger  fields.  His  most  popular 
hymn,  ••  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  is  said  to 
have  celebrated  his  refusal,  under  touching  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  London  charge  in  1772.  He 
also  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Baptist  acade- 
my at  Bristol  in  1793,  and  eked  out  his  scanty 
income  by  taking  pupils  at  home,  and  by  his  pen. 
He  published  The  Devotional  Family  Bible,  1811, 
2  vols.,  and  sundry  smaller  works  in  prose,  besides 
Poetic  Es/ai/s,  1767,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Hymns,  1782,  2d  ed.,  1817.  Many  of  these  had 
merit  enough  to  be  largely  used  in  former  days, 
and  some  of  them  still  retain  a  place  in  our  col- 
lections. His  Life  and  Lellers  were  published  by 
J.  Parker,  London,  1818. 

FITCH,  Eleazar  Thompson,  D.D.,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Jan.  1, 1791;  d.  there  Jan.  31,  1S71;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  1810;  studied  theology  at  Andover; 
and  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  college  pastor, 
at  Yale,  1817-63.  He  published  some  sermons, 
etc.,  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Congregational  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  which 
he  wrote  a  few  pieces  of  merit. 

FOLLEN,  Eliza  Lee  (Cabot),  b.  in  Boston,  Aug. 
15,  1787 ;  d.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1860 ; 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse  for 
children  and  adults.  In  1828  she  married  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Pollen,  who  was  exiled  from  Ger- 
many, fled  to  America,  1825.  and  was  lost  on  the 
"  Lexington,"  1840.  Her  Poems  appeared  1839. 
Some  of  her  hymns  have  been  popular  and  are 
still  sometimes  used. 

FRIENDS,  The  Society  of,  commonly  called 
QUAKERS.  Liberal  Branch.  —  Until  early  in  this 
century,  American  Priends  were  generally  united 
on  the  original  ground  of  the  society,  viz.,  "con- 
version to  God,  regeneration,  and  holiness,  not 
schemes  of  doctrines,  and  verbal  creeds,  or  new 
forms  of  worship"  (Penn's  Ri^e  and  Progress), 
and  did  not  "require  a  formal  subscription  to 
any  articles,  either  as  a  condition  of  membership, 
or  to  qualify  for  the  service  of  the  church"  (Lon- 
don Summary,  1790). 

For  more  than  forty  years,  Ellas  Hicks  of  Long 
Island  had  been  an  eminent  minister,  and  appar- 
ently acceptable,  when  in  1819  he  was  publicly 
opposed  in  Philadelphia.  A  separation  in  that 
■Yearly  Meeting  took  place  in  1827;  one  party 
styling  the  other  "  Hicksites"  and  •■  Separatist*," 
terms  which  have  ever  been  repudiated.  These 
Friends  constituted  the  much  larger  portion  of 


!  the  membership  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 

!  Baltimore  Y'early  Meetings. 

I  The  vitterances  of  Elias  Hicks  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  ancient  Friends;  and  Job 

!  Scott  of   Rhode  Island,  who  died   in   1793,  ac- 

i  knowledged   to   be   an   acceptable  minister  and 

j  writer,  was  his  contemporary  and  of  a  kindred 
spirit.    Facts  prove  that  other  causes  were  potent 

'  in  producing  the  difficulties. 

\  The  re-organized  Philadelphia  Y'early  Meeting 
in  1830  wrote  to  London  Y'early  Meeting :  "  We 
are  not  sensible  of  any  dereliction  on  our  part 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  history  of  the  birth,  life,  acts,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  holy  Jesus,  as  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  it  is  written  of  him,  we  reverently 
believe.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  because  it  is  the  jxiwer  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  all  them  that  believe ;  neither  do  we 
hesitate  to  acknow  ledge  the  divinity  of  its  author, 
because  we  know  from  living  exi>erience  that  he 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God;" 
and,  "under  the  present  glorious  disjwnsation,  he 
is  the  one  holy  principle  of  divine  life  and  light." 
"  Neither  are  we  sensible  of  any  departure  from 
the  faith  or  principles  of  our  primitive  Friends. 
We  are  not  ignorant,  that,  on  some  points  of  a 
speculative  nature,  they  had  different  views,  and 
expressed  themselves  diversely.  ...  In  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  'the 
light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's 
salvation,'  .  .  .  they  were  all  united,  and  in 
that  which  united  them  we  are  united  with  them  " 
(Printed  Epistles). 

The  Scriptures,  without  this  divine  illumina- 
tion, "will  not  give  a  knowledge  of  Christ"  (Fox's 
Great  Mystery). 

"  Christ  is  the  substance  of  all  figures,  and  hii 
flesh  is  a  figure ;  for  every  one  passeth  through 
the  same  way  as  he  did  who  comes  to  know  Chnst 
in  the  flesh  "  (George  Fox's  Great  Mystery). 

"  The  true  grounds  of  salvation  by  Christ  .  .  , 
in  all  ages  has  been  a  real  birth  of  God  in  the 
soul,  a  substantial  union  of  the  human  and  divine 
nature,  —  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man, 
which  is  the  true  Emanuel  state  "  (.lob  Scott). 

The  "second  covenant  is  dedicated  with  the 
blood,  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  the  alone 
atonement  unto  God,  by  which  all  his  people  are 
washed,  sanctified,  clean.sed.  and  redeemed  to  God. 
.  .  .  The  true  witnesses  of  this  "  are  "  they  only 
that  have  drunk  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  eaten 
of  his  flesh,  which  he  gives  for  the  life  of  the 
world  "  (Fox's  Dorlrinals). 

Friends  do  not  believe  in  imputative  righteous- 
ness, nor  that  -Christ  died  as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  human  mce  in  order  to  satisfy  the  offended 
justice  of  God,  and  render  him  propitious  to  guilty 

■  man  "  (.lanney's  Conversations). 

I      They  do  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 

I  trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  hold  that  children  are 
oidy  sinners  by  actual  transgression  of  the  divine 
law. 

I  (For  other  views  held  by  all  branches  of  Friends, 
see  under  Friends.) 

I  They  have  seven  Y''early  Meetings,  laboring 
jointly  on  behalf  of  the  Indians ;  and  recently  four 
of    these   agreed   to  co-operate   in  a  Union   for 

,  Philanthropic  Labor. 

'      First-dav  schools  are  maintained  in  very  inanv 
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localities,  and  an  official  sanction  to  some  extent 
has  been  extended.  Swarthmore  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Friends  Colk'i;e,  Long  Island,  are 
well  patronized  ;  and  nourishing  schools  are  sup- 
ported ill  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  othiT  places. 

Lit.  —  Gkokge  Fox:  Works,  1004-1700,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  1831,  8  vols.,  and  all  other 
earlv  Krii/nds'  writings;  Job  Scott:  Journal, 
New  York,  1797;  Works,  1831,  2  vols.;  Elias  , 
Hicks:  Journal,  Xew  Y'ork,  1832:  Letters,  New, 
Y'ork,  1834,  Philadelphia,  1861;  Sermons,  Phila-l 
delphia,  1825,  Xew  York,  1831 ;  Thomas  Weth-  I 
krai.d:  .Sermons,  Phila.,  1825,  Baltimore,  1804; 
Hugh  Judge  :  Journal,  1841 ;  Edward  Stabler  : 
Journal,  1840;  Jesse  Kersey:  Narrative,  1851; 
Treatise,  1815,  1842;  Ja.mes  Cockburn  :  Review 
of  Causes  of  Late  Disorders,  1829;  William  Gib- 
bons: Review  of  Charges,  1847;  John  Comly: 
Journal,  18.j3;  Friends'  Miscellany,  1831-39,  12 
vols.;  Sa.mcel  M.  Jansey:  Memoirs,  1881;  Con- 
versations on  Religious  Subjects,  18S5,  1882 ;  Life 
of  J'enn,  1851,  last  ed.,  1882 ;  Life  of  Fox,  18o3, 
last  ed.,  1878;  History  of  Friends',  1859-1807, 
4  vols.;  Ezra  Michener:  Portraiture  of  Early 
Quakerism,  1800.  These  have  inostlv  been  issued 
in  Philadelphia.  .lOSEPn  M.  TIUMAN-,  Juh. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  D.D.,  b. 
in  Boston,  July  2:i,  17;i'i:  <1.  tlicic  .\pril  4,  1870; 
graduated  at  llarvanl,  1811,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  1815-5U.  He  pub- 
lished Sermons,  1852;  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated 
and  Original,  1855 ;  Part  Second  of  the  same,  1870. 
The  latter  includes  many  versions  from  the  Ger- 
man. Several  of  his  hymns  have  been  largely 
nsi'd  bv  Unitarians. 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS.     See  p.  2202. 

GIBBONS,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Reak,  near 
Newmarket,  May  31,  1720;  d.  in  London,  Feb. 
22,  1785;  an  eminent  independent  minister  and 
hymn-writer ;  was  educated  at  Deptford,  and  )>aii- 
tor  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  London,  from  1743  to 
his  death.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Watts  and 
Lady  Huntingdon.  He  published  in  pro.se  Ser- 
mons, 1702;  Rhetoric,  1767;  Memoirs  of  Eminently 
Pious  Wotnen,  1777,2  vols.;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Walts, 
1780,  etc. ;  and,  in  verse,  Juvenilia,  1750 ;  The 
Christian  Minister,  etc.,  1772;  and  two  volumes  of 
Hymns,  1709  (including  some  by  President  S.  Da- 
vies  and  others)  and  1784.  A  few  of  these  have 
considerable  merit,  and  are  .still  used.  He  also 
translated  the  Latin  Epitaphs  in  the  Nonconformists' 
Memorial  (1775)  and  the  Latin  poems  in  Watts's 
Horte  Li/rica.  Three  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
appeared  posthumously  in  1787. 

OILMAN,  Samuel,  D.O.,  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Feb.  10,  17!il ;  d.  at  Kingst^jn,  Mms.,  Feb.  9, 1858; 
was  an  ernimnt  I'nitarian  clergyman.  Graduat- 
ing at  Harvard,  ISl  1,  he  was  piiator  at  Charleston, 
S.C,  from  I'Sld  till  his  death.  Besides  many 
contributions  to  the  reviews,  he  published  Memoirs 
of  a  .Wir-England  Choir,  1S29;  Pleasures  and  Pain 


ymns  apjwared  in  collec- 


of  a  Siiitlrnt's  Life,  LS52;  and  Conlrihulions  to  Lit- 
erature, liS.'iO.     II is  few  liyi 
tions  of  1820  and  lHL'3. 

CISBORNE,  Thomas,  1>.  at  Derby,  1758;  d.  at 
Yoxhall  Lodge,  near  Barton,  18-10;  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
periietual  curate  of  Barlon-iinder-NeedwoiMl,  Staf- 
lorcbihire,  1783;    prebendary  of    Durham,  lh20. 


He  published  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1789 ; 
Duties  of  Men,  1795 ;  JJulies  of  the  Female  Sex, 
1797 ;  Familiar  Survey  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
History,  1797;  On  Christian  Morality,  1810;  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  poems,  etc.  His 
Walks  in  a  Forest  (1794)  was  much  esteemed,  and 
one  of  his  hymns  is  still  valued  bv  those  who  use 
it. 

GOODE,  William,  b.  at  Buckingham,  April  2, 
1702;  d.  April  15,  ISlO;  was  educated  at  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford ;  curate  of  Abbotts  Langlev, 
Herts,  1784 ;  curate  to  Romaine  at  St.  Ann,  Black- 
friars,  London,  1786  ;  rector  of  the  same,  1795, 
besides  tilling  several  lectureships;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1811,  2  vols.) 
has  been  a  good  deal  valued  and  extracted  from. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  api>eared,  1812;  and  his 
Essays  on  All  the  Scriptural  Names  and  Titles  of 
Christ,  etc.,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  six 
volumes  by  his  son  in  1822.  The  Divine  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice  (1842),  and  sundry  other  works 
against  the  Tractarians,  were  written  by  a  later 
London  rector  of  the  same  name. 

GRAHAM,  James,  b.  at  Gla.sgow,  1765 ;  d.  1811 ; 
was  educiitetl  at  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  was 
for  a  time  a  lawyer;  took  orders,  and  served  as 
curate  at  Shipton,  Gloucestershire,  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Durham,  and  at  Sedgefield,  near  Durham. 
He  published  sundry  poems,  as  The  Sabbath  (1804), 
Jiirds  of  Scotland,  etc.  (1806),  which  were  once 
much  valued. 

GRANT,  Sir  Robert,  b.  1785;  d.  at  Dapoorie, 
ill  Western  India,  July  9,  1838;  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1806;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  lh07 ; 
member  of  Parliament  for  Inverness,  1826;  privv- 
councillor,  1831 ;  governor  of  Bombay,  1834.  He 
wrote  one  or  two  books  on  India,  and  twelve  Sa- 
cred Poems,  issued  by  his  brother.  Lord  Glenelg, 
in  1839.  All  of  these  are  meritorious,  most  of 
them  are  more  or  less  used  as  hymns,  and  two 
are  of  the  first  rank.  "  When  gathering  clouds 
around  I  view  "  ap|jeared  in  the  Christian  Clliserver, 
February,  1800,  and  "Saviour,  when  in  dust  to 
thee,"  November.  1815. 

GRIGG,  Joseph,  d.  at  Walthamstow,  near  Lon- 
don, Oct.  29,  1708;  was  a  Presbyterian  a.ssistant 
minister  in  Silver  Stret't,  London,  1743-47,  and 
after  that  seems  to  li:ivc  lived  at  St.  Albans  and 
.Stourbridge.  He  issued  a  few  tr.icts  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  hymns  and  poems  were  collected 
by  I).  .S'dgwick,  1801  :  two  of  them  have  long 
been  very  [xipular.  "Jesus,  and  shall  it  ever  be," 
wa.-i  written  at  the  age  of  ten. 

GURNEY,  John  Hampden,  b.  in  London,  Aug. 
15,  1W02;  d.  there  March  8,  1802;  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  curate  at  Lutter- 
worth, 1827— J4;  district  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  .\Iary- 
lebone,  1847.  He  published  sundry  liistorical 
sketches,  lectures,  etc.,  and  two  hymn-nooks,  1838 
and  1851.  These  conUiin  .several  good  and  useful 
originiils. 

HABINGTON,  William,  b.  at  Ileudlip,  Worces- 
tershire, Nov.  \  10(l.">;  d.  there  Nov.  30,  105-1; 
wrote  .several  books  in  pro.se  and  verse,  chief  of 
which  is  Castara.  1034,  reprinU'il  by  C.  A.  Elton, 
1812.     His  ,\Iuse  was  sober  ami  devout. 

HAMMOND,  William,  b.  at  Battle,  Sus.sex,  Jan. 

fi,  17111;  .1.  in  I Ion.  Aug.  111.  17B3;   was  eiiu- 

caled  at  Si.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  joined 
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the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  friend  Cennick,  the  Moravians.  lie  published 
Medulla  Ecdesice  (1744),  and  Psalms.  Hymns,  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (1745).  The  latter  show  the  Wes- 
leyan  influence  strongly,  and  form  a  volume  of 
considerable  size  and  importance.  Many  of  them 
were  in  use  during  the  last  century,  and  one  or  two 
of  tht-ni  are  still  somewhat  popular. 

HANNA,  William,  D.D.,  LL.O.,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  etc.  ;  b.  at  Belfast  in  1808, 
and  d.  in  London,  May  24, 1882.  Having  studied 
in  Glasgow,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  was  settled  at  East  Kilbride, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Korling,  both  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  At  the  disruption,  in  1843,  he 
joined  the  Free  Church.  Subsequently  he  was 
called  to  Edinburgh  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie.  He  was  a  very  graceful  and  impressive 
preacher,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  books. 
Besides  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1849-52,  5  vols.),  he  published  Lectures 
on  M'ictijfe  and  the  Huguenots ;  The  Life  of  Christ, 
Edinburgh,  1868-69,  6  vols.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  Lon- 
don, 1877,  2  vols.  Dr.  Hanna  retired  from  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  several  years  before  his 
death.  "  w.  G.  blaikie. 

HART,  Joseph,  b.  in  London  about  1712;  d. 
there  May  24,  1768;  "received  a  classical  educa- 
tion," and  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, translating  Herodian's  History  of  his  Own 
Times  (1740),  and  doing  other  work  which  he 
afterwards  considei-ed  immoral  and  profane ;  e.g., 
a  pamphlet  on  Tlte  U nreasonableness  of  Religion 
(1741).  He  began  preaching  about  1759,  and 
soon  settled  at  the  independent  chapel  in  JeN\-in 
Street,  where  his  ministry  was  most  vigorous  and 
effective.  He  was  an  advanced  Calvinist,  but  not 
an  Antinomian.  Personally  he  was  an  original 
and  striking,  if  not  an  attractive,  character,  with 
a  plain  and  uan'ow  mind,  a  temper  sincere,  vehe- 
ment, and  entirely  devoted,  and  an  utterance  blunt 
and  unpolished  to  the  last  degree.  His  Hymns, 
with  the  Author's  Experience,  appeared  1759,  with 
additions  in  1762  and  1765.  Like  nearlj'  all  the 
lyrics  of  last  century  dissent,  they  are  without 
refinement,  or  any  evidence  of  culture,  but  not, 
like  them,  commonplace.  Hart  established  a  new 
and  strong  type  of  his  own.  His  rudeness  often 
runs  into  quaint  boorishness,  but  has  occasional 

fleams,  not  only  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
ut  of  something  like  poetry.  Such  as  they  are, 
these  hymns  have  been  immensely  influential. 
With  the  extreme  Calvinistic  sects  they  have  al- 
ways been  prime  favorites,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  largely  used  by  most  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians. But  the  natural  effect  on  a  cultivated  man 
is  expressed  in  the  familiar  anecdote  of  Dr.  John- 
son's giving  a  crown  at  church  to  "  a  poor  girl  in 
a  bedgown,  though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her 
hand." 

HASTINGS,  Thomas,  Doctor  of  Music;  b.  in 
Washington,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1784;  d.  in  Xew- 
York  City,  May  15,  1872.  In  1796  he  removed  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  X.Y.  In  early  youth 
he  began  his  mu.sical  studies,  and  prosecuted 
them  without  a  teacher,  mastering  every  trea- 
tise that  came  within  his  reach.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  singing-schools  in   1806, 


and  as  an  editor  in  1816.  In  connection  with 
Professor  Xorton  of  Hamilton  College  he  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets  (1816),  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  united  with  The  Spring/itld  Collection,  in  a 
volume  entitled  Musica  Sacra.  From  1823  to 
1832  Mr.  Hastings,  by  special  request,  was  the 
editor  of  The  Western  Recorder,  a  religious  paper 
published  at  Utica.  In  1832,  at  the  call  of  twelve 
churches,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Not  only  had  he  studied  his  favorite  art,  but 
with  great  diligence  he  had  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  English  literature,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  and  had  acquired  facility  in  public 
address  and  in  writing.  Before  leaving  L'tica 
he  had  begun  to  write  hymns,  impelled  by  the 
lack  of  variety  in  those  then  current,  and  by  the 
need  of  adapting  suitable  words  to  the  music  he 
arranged.  In  the  .Spiritual  Songs  (1832)  there 
are  more  than  thirty  of  his  hymns  published 
anonymously.  Among  these  are  some  of  the 
best  that  he  wrote ;  such  as,  "  How  calm  and 
beautiful  the  morn  !  "  "  Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently 
lead  us,"  "  Child  of  sin  and  sorrow."  The  popu- 
larity of  these  first  attempts  led  him  to  continue 
and  cultivate  the  habit  thus  early  begim.  About 
two  hundred  of  his  hjTuns  are  in  current  use,  and 
he  left  in  manuscript  about  four  hundred  more. 
Doubtless  his  name  will  live  longer  as  a  writer 
of  hymns  than  as  a  writer  of  tunes.  His  music, 
with  that  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  did  important 
service  in  the  church,  and  marks  in  this  country 
the  transition  period  between  the  ci'ude  and  the 
more  cultured  periods  of  psalmody.  In  his  life- 
time Dr.  Hastings  was  criticised,  as  a  musician, 
as  too  far  in  advance  of  the  general  cultivation : 
now  he  is  criticised  as  too  far  behind  the  present 
wants.  Both  criticisms  point  to  the  truth  that  he 
aimed  to  lead  higher  the  people  of  his  own  time. 
His  cardinal  principle  was,  that  in  church  music 
the  artistic  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  devo- 
tional. He  was  a  devout  and  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, a  hard  student,  a  resolute  worker,  not  laying 
aside  his  pen  till  three  days  before  his  death, 
which  came  to  his  relief  in  his  eighty-eiglith  year. 
A  list  of  his  publications,  with  their  dates,  is 
subjoined. 

Musica  Sacra,  1816-22;  The  Mu.ncal  Reader, 
1819;  A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste,  1822,  re- 
vised and  republished,  1853 ;  Spiritual  Songs  (Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  co-editor),  1832-36 ;  Prayer,  1831 ; 
The  Christian  Psalmist  (the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Fatten,  co-editor),  1836;  Anthems,  ^[ot(ts,  and 
Sentences,  1836 ;  Musical  Magazine,  2-4  numbers, 
1837-38;  The  Manhattan  Collection,  1837;  Ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Muisic,  1839;  Kur-^ery  Songs,  The 
.Mother's  Hymn-book;  The  Sacred  Lyre,  1840; 
Juvenile  Songs.  1842;  The  Crystal  Fount,  1847; 
The  Sunday-school  Lyre,  1848.  With  William  B. 
Bradbury  as  joint  editor  from  1844  to  1851, — 
The  Psdlmodwt.  1844;  The  Choralist,  1847;  The 
Mendelssohn  Collection,  1849;  The  Psalmiita,  1851; 
Devotional  Hymns  and  Poems,  1850 ;  The  History 
of  Forty  Choirs,  1854;  Sacred  Prai.te,  The  Selah, 
1856;  Church  Melodies,  1858;  Hastings's  Church 
Music,  1860;  Introits,  or  Short  Anthems,  1865. 
Dr.  Hastings  edited,  for  the  American  Tract 
Society,  Sacred  Songs  (1855)  and  Songs  of  Zion 
(1856),  and,  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The 
Presbyterian  Psalmodist  (1852)  and  The  Jmenilt 
Psalmodist.  THOMAS  S.  HASTINGS. 
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HATFIELD,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.,  b.  at  Eliza- 
betlitiiwi],  N'.J.,J;iii.9,  ISO";  d.  at  Siiininit,  N.J., 
Sept.  22,  l.SbiJ.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.,  1829 ;  studied  two  years  (182!l-;51)  a"t 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  ]);uitor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis  (18.'52-3.3), 
•of  the  .Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  New-Yurk 
City  (lsy5-5(i,  during  w  liicli  time  he  received  LOOti 
persons  on  jirofessious  of  faith,  and  IJ02  by  letter), 
and  of  the  North  Pre.sbyterian  Church  (185G-«:3). 
In  IStili  he  retired  from  the  pastorate  on  account 
of  loss  of  liealth.  From  1804  to  1S66,  and  again 
from  1870  to  187-'5,  he  acted  as  special  agent  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City,  and 
rai.sed  much  money.  He  was  .Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  1816  until  his  death,  first  of  the  New-School 
Assemblv  (1840-70),  and  then  of  the  united  body. 
In  1800  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ke-union  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Xew-School  Assembly.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
and,  although  .seventv-six  years  old,  he  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  position  with  surprising 
freshness  and  vigor.  He  was  an  eminent  student 
of  hyninology,  had  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
library  in  this  branch,  and  in  1872  published  at 
New  Y'ork  The  Church  Hymn-Btink,  with  Tunes. 
His  library  is  now  in  the  Union  Theological  .Semi- 
nary, New-York  City.  His  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  polity,  with  parliamentary  law,  and 
with  the  history  and  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  remarkable.  He  wrote  the 
Memoir  of  Elihu  W.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  1843;  St. 
Helena  ami  the  Cajje  nf  Good  Hope,  1852  ;  and  The 
History  of  Eliznhelh,  X.J.,  1808.  For  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  encj'clopa;dia,  .see  Analysis. 

HAWEIS,  Thomas,  M.D.,  b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall, 
17;iJ  (or  17:!1);  d.  at  Hath,  Feb.  11,  1820;  was 
educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge;  became 
rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Xortliamptonshire,  1704,  and 
-chaplain  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  He  published  Com- 
municant's Spiritual  Companion,  1703  ;  Evan</elicat 
Princi/)les  and  Practice,  1702;  Evanyelical  Expos- 
itor, 1705-00,  2  vols.  ;  Improvement  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  1775;  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
1795;  Life  of  liomaine,\l'Sl ;  Historijof  the  Church, 
1800,  3  vols.  His  (Jannina  Christo,  or  Hymns  to  the 
Sarliiur,  aiipeared  17!t2  and  1808 :  some  of  them 
uri'  v.-iluiilili'  ami  p(i|iular. 

HEGINBOTHAM,  Ottiwell,  b.  1744;  d.  at  Sud- 
bury, 170o ;  was  a  student  of  Daventry,  and  a 
youth  of  "  unconunon  merit  and  abilities."  Nov. 
20,  1705,  he  was  ordained  at  Sudbury  as  pastor 
of  a  congregation  made  uji  of  two  hostile  parties, 
whose  dispute's  drove  him  (being  noted  for  "  sensi- 
bilit}',  gentleness,  and  tenderness")  into  consump- 
tion and  an  early  grave.  His  twenty-five  hymns 
were  not  printed  till  1794,  in  a  small  volume  now 
rare.  They  are  of  fair  merit,  anil  have  been  con- 
»ideral)ly  u.sed. 

HEMANS,  Felicia  Dorothea  (Browne),  b.  in 
Liverpool,  .Sept.  25,  ITIM  :  d.  near  Dublin,  May 
12,  1835;  w;us  married  to  Caiit.  Hemans  1812, 
and  separated  from  him  1S18.  Her  voluminous 
poetry,  long  very  po|iular,  ajipeared  in  .some  nine- 
teen separate  publications,  beginning  1808,  and 
was  collected,  with  a  memoir  bv  her  sister,  1830, 
in  7  vols.  lliiT  Hymns  for  Childhood,  and  Scenes 
and  Hymns  of  Life,  were  her  lost  publications, 
1834. 


HERBERT,  Daniel,  b.  about  1751 ;  d.  Aug.  29, 
1S33;  was  an  illiterate  but  indefatigable  rhymer, 
whose  Hymns  and  J'oems  (1819-27)  fill  three  vol- 
umes of  over  a  thousand  jiages.  Despicable  from 
a  literary  view  jioint,  they  have  been  used  by  ex- 
treme Calvinists.     He  lived  at  Sudbury. 

HERRICK,  Robert,  b.  in  London,  Aug.  20, 
1591;  d.  at  Dean  Prior's,  Devon,  October,  1674; 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lyric  jK)ets  ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Candiridge;  M.A.,  1617 ; 
vicar  of  Dean  Prior's,  1029;  ejected  by  the  Puri- 
tans, 1648,  and  reinstated  1600.  His  Noble  Nu7n- 
bers  appeared  1047,  and  Htsperides,  or  Works  both 
Human  and  Divine,  1048.  The  frequent  levity 
or  licentiousness  of  what  lie  calls 

"My  unbaptizfeil  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild,  unhallowed"  times," 

rather  heavily  overweighs  his  occasional  sober 
moods,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  verses 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  sacred  poet ;  but  his 
fresh  style  and  joyous  fancy  have  won  as  many 
admirers  in  our  time  as  he  ever  had.  His  "Litanie 
to  the  Holy  Sjiint"  is  well  known. 

HERRON,  Francis,  D.D.,  b.  June  28, 1774,  near 
Shippensburgh,  Penn. ;  d.  Dec.  0,  1860,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  He  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
pious  parents,  and  trained  by  them  and  the  times 
to  faith  and  manliness;  Dickinson  graduate.  May, 
1794 ;  studied  theology  with  Cooper ;  licensed  Oct. 
4,  1797  ;  toughened  by  severe  journey  West,  1798- 
99,  kindled  by  great  revivals  in  progress  there; 
settled  at  Rocky  Springs,  Penn.,  in  April,  1800, 
and,  after  eleven  years'  successful  pastorate,  trans- 
lated to  Pittsburgh  First  Church. 

Here  began  "labors  more  abundant."  As 
preacher,  he  was  careful  in  preparation,  impres- 
sive, and  esi>erimental.  The  hou.se,  too  large 
before,  soon  became  too  small.  As  pastor,  lie 
was  affectionate,  accessible,  and  progressive  in 
methods.  As  presbyter,  a  born  leader  in  synod 
and  presbytery,  and  moderator  of  General  As.sem- 
bly  in  1827.  He  was  presiiicnt  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
from  its  beginning  till  his  death.  Having  secured 
its  location  at  AUeghenv,  he  carried  the  institu- 
tion by  force  of  will,  large  inlluence,  incessant 
begging,  and  indomitable  trust  in  its  future.  As 
Pittsburgher,  he  was  devoted  to  the  city's  interests, 
jealous  of  its  morals,  helpful  in  extending  the 
churches,  founding  the  first  Moral  Association, 
and  holding  the  first  temperance  meetings. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  to  mould  the 
times.  "  There  are  but  two  things  in  I'ittsburgh," 
was  once  said,  —  "  Ur.  Herron  and  the  Devil ;  and 
the  doctor  seems  to  be  getting  the  advantage." 
Ill  i>er.sonal  influence  he  was  commanding  and 
magnetic  (aided  by  an  uneiiualled  majesty  of 
presence),  e(|ual  to  emergencies  in  church  or  city, 
with  jiroiiouiiced  opinions  and  well-understood 
convictions,  sound  judgment,  and  warm  .sympa- 
thies, of  remarkable  courage,  and  great  |iractical 
wisdom.  sYl.\l>ri:K  K.  wovKi.. 

HERZOQ,  Johann  Jakob,  D.D.,  b.  at  Ha.sel, 
Sept.  12,  1805;  d.  at  Krlangeii,  Sept.  30,  1882, 
He  ))ursiied  his  university  studies  (1823-29)  at 
Basel  and  lierlin.  In  1830  he  became  licentiate 
ill  theology,  and  jirivatiloceiit  in  tin-  university 
of  Hiusel.  Ill  1835  he  was  called  a.s  provisioniil, 
but  in  1838  was  ap[ioiiiteiI  definitely  professor  of 
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historical  theology  in  the  academy  at  Lausanne. 
There  his  colleague  was  Alexandre  Vinet  (see 
art.).  He  contributed  to  the  Sluilien  u.  Kritiken, 
1S39,  an  essay  upon  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence and  election.  Four  years  later  he  issued  his 
sketch  of  John  Calvin  (Basel,  1843),  and  the  same 
year  and  place  his  elaborate  Life  of  QEcolampa- 
dius  and  the  Reformation  in  Basel  (Basel,  2  vols.). 
In  1845  he  criticised  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  his 
Les  frcres  de  Plymouth  el  John  Darby,  Lausanne, 
and  that  j'ear  resigned  his  professorship  (Novem- 
ber, 1S45)  in  consequence  of  a  radical  revolution, 
and  retired  into  private  life,  until,  on  Tholuck's 
suggestion,  he  was  called  in  1847  to  Halle  as  pro- 
fessor of  church  history.  His  acquaintance  with 
two  Waldensian  students  at  Lausanne  had  led 
him  to  investigate  that  ancient  secfs  early  his- 
torj',  and  he  published  De  Oriyine  et  pristino  .ttalu 
Vatdensium  (Halle,  1848),  the  first-fruits  of  such 
study.  His  essay  attracted  great  attention ;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Pru.ssian  Government 
he  made  a  journey  through  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Ireland  for  the  inspection  of  manuscripts 
bearing  upon  the  Waldenses.  In  1853  he  pub- 
lished Die  romanischen  Walitenser  (Halle)  ;  in 
which  he  proved,  that  both  the  Waldensian  and 
other  historians  were  mistaken  in  attributing  to 
the  sect  direct  primitive  descent  from  apostolic 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic historians  were  right  in  maintaining  that  it 
started  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  also  showed, 
that  the  sect  had  from  the  beginning  biblical 
principles,  but  was  first  brought  by  the  Hussite 
movement  and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  upon  truly  Protestant  ground.  His  work 
was  based  upon  comprehensive  and  careful  study 
of  tlie  sources,  and  written  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
In  1S54  Hei'zog  went  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of 
Reformed  theology ;  and  there  he  lectured  until 
1877,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  just  finished  his  Abriss 
der  gesammten  Kirchenge.'chichte,  Erlangen,  1876- 
82, 3  vols.  Translations  of  it  into  Swedish,  French, 
and  Italian  have  been  made,  or  are  in  preparation. 
It  was  Dr.  Herzog's  intention  to  add  a  supple- 
mentary volume,  upon  the  church  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  Dr.  Herzog's  greatest  service  was  his  Real- 
Encyklopadie  fiir  prolestantische  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
The  idea  of  a  religious  encyclopaedia  of  a  very 
comprehensive  character  had  long  been  in  the 
minds  of  Protestant  theologians,  and  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it  under  the  editorship  of 
Schneckenburger  (q.v.);  but  tlie  Revolution  of 
1848  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  enterprise. 
After  the  excitement  of  that  time  had  passetl,  and 
their  business  again  justified  it,  the  publishers  re- 
vived the  project:  and  Tlioluck  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  it,  Schneckenburger  having  meanwhile 
died  (1848) ;  but  he  recommended  Herzog,  his 
colleague,  and  under  the  latter's  care  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1854,  and  the 
twenty-second  and  last  volume,  wliieh  contained 
the  very  elaborate  index,  at  Gotha  in  1868.  Tlie 
encyclop.Tdia  was  an  extraordinary  success.  It 
became  at  once  a  .standard  and  indispensable 
work.  Such  a  <lisplay  of  learning  had  not  been 
previously  made.  And  Dr.  Herzog  was  just  the 
man  for  his  position,  —  learned,  modest,  energetic, 
wide  in  his  sympathies,  and  liberal  in  his  the- 


ology; for,  although  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he 
had  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  Lutlierans. 
He  treated  his  contributors  with  uniform  cour- 
tesy, kindness,  and  liberality.  Besides  bearing 
the  burden  of  responsilulity  and  care  necessarily 
attached  to  the  editing  of  so  extensive  a  work,  he 
assumed  a  large  part  of  the  authorship,  contribut- 
ing no  less  than  five  hundi-ed  and  twenty-nine 
articles,  some  of  them  quite  extensive  and  elab- 
orate. But  within  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
completion  of  his  encyclopaedia  he  was  called 
upon  to  edit  a  second  edition.  He  prudently 
allied  to  hini.self  a  younger  man.  Professor  G.  L. 
Plitt,  his  colleague  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1877.  Pro- 
fessor Plitt  died  in  1880,  after  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  volume.  Dr.  Herzog  then  associated 
with  himself  another  colleagiie,  Professor  Albert 
Hauck,  and  three  volumes  appeared  under  their 
conduct ;  but  part  103,  the  third  part  of  the 
eleventh  volume,  brought  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  Herzog  had  finished  his  work  on  earth. 

See  Professor  F.  Siekfert:  Wiisenschafdicher 
Nackruf  an  Dr.  Herzog,  Erlangen,  1882,  and  the 
BeUaqe  zur  allqemeinen  Zeitung,  Jan.  31,  1883. 

HORNBLOWER,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  b. 
March  21,  1820,  at  Newark,  N.J. ;  son  of  Chief 
Justice  Hornblower  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1838;  led  to  Christ  by  a  tract  written  by 
Dr.  Archibald  .-Vlexander,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry  ;  graduated  from  Princeton  senjinary 
in  1843 ;  ordained  by  presbytery  of  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  missionated  some  months ;  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  church  at  Paterson,  N.J.,  Jan. 
30, 1844 ;  resigned  in  October,  1871,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric,  pastoral  theology,  and 
church  government  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. ;  died  in  that  position,  July  16, 1883. 

He  relinquished  brilliant  prospects  in  choosing 
the  ministry,  and  proved  his  earnestness  by  devot- 
edness.  He  earned  so  good  a  degree  in  the  faith 
as  to  gratify  the  pride  felt  in  him  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der. His  diligence  in  biblical  study  issued  in 
critical  skill  in  Scripture  exegesis.  This  found 
expression  in  the  .scholarly,  discriminating,  and 
edifj-ing  work  done  in  editing  and  enlarging  the 
Schafi^-Nagel.sbach-Lange  Commentary  on  the  Lam- 
entations, pulilisliiMl  in  1871. 

Dr.  Horiililow  er's  unvarying  characteristics  were 
a  firm  gentleness,  a  dignified  courtesy,  a  winning 
and  unselfish  interest  in  others,  a  tenderness  to 
the  suffering  which  overlooked  none.  He  was 
the  most  loving,  bright,  and  grnial  of  friends,  the 
stanchest  of  advocates  when-  princiiile  was  con- 
cerned, and  eminently  spiritually  minded  and  de- 
vout. 8VLVEISTER  V.  SCOVEL. 

HOSKINS,  Joseph,  b.  1745;  d.  at  Bristol,  Sept. 
28, 1788 ;  was  for  his  la.st  ten  years  an  earnest  and 
successful  dissenting  minister  at  Castle-Green 
Chapel,  Bristol.  His  three  hundred  and  eighty 
four  Hymns,  published  1789,  are  of  the  humblest 
and  most  commonplace  character;  but  a  few  of 
them  are  still  u.scd. 

HURN,  William,  b.  at  Breccles  Hall,  Norfolk, 
Dec.  21,  1754;  d.  at  Woodbridge,  Oct.  9,  1829; 
was  ordained,  1781,  and  became  vicar  of  Deben- 
ham,  Suffolk,  1790.  In  October,  1822,  he  left  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  1823  became  Congre- 
gational pastor  at  Woodbridge.     He  wrote  The 
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Fumlamenlal  Principles  of  the  Eslahlislied  Church 
proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  1790;  A 
Farewell  Testimony,  1S23 ;  Reasons  for  Secession, 
1830;  A  Glance  at  the  Stafie,  A  Catechism,  aud 
four  hundred  ami  twenty  Hi/mns,  1813-24.  Most 
of  these  are  md  iiion-  than  respectable  ;  but  a  few- 
have  merit,  and  are  used. 

HrOE,  Abby  (Bradley),  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
.Sept.  28,  1799;  d.  at  Andover,  Conn.,  April  7, 
1872;  married  Uev.  Lavius  Hyde,  1818,  and  lived 
at  Salisbury  (Mass.),  Bolton  and  Ellington  (Conn.), 
Wayland  and  Becket  (Ma.ss.).  She  contributed 
to  Xettleton's  Villaije  Ui/mns,  1824,  nine  pieces, 
three  of  which  have  been  widely  copied  and  used. 

INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  1.  Religion. 
—  The  In<lians  universally  believe  in  God  or 
gods,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
existence  in  a  conscious  state  hereafter.  There 
has  never,  probably,  been  an  infidel  aiuong  them. 
They  believe  in  multitudes  of  spirits  or  gods 
everywhere,  —  gods  of  the  woods,  gods  under 
the  lakes,  gods  everywhere :  in  fact,  the  world  to 
them  is  full  of  spiritual  existences.  Every  kind 
of  auimals  even,  as  the  bears,  has,  accorduig  to 
their  belief,  its  spiritual  antityjK-,  of  which  the 
body  which  they  see  is  but  the  outward  e-Viires- 
sion.  In  their  religious  rite,  or  Grand  Medicine, 
they  call  all  the.se  gods,  one  by  one,  iu  endless 
numbers  to  their  aid.  Besides  this,  the  Algon- 
quin races  now  acknowledge  one  of  the.se  innu- 
merable gods  as  God  supreme :  but  whether  this 
was  their  original  belief  before  their  discovery 
by  white  people,  or  whether  they  have  insensibly 
imbibed  this  from  the  missionaries  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact  from  time  to  time  for 
the  last  few  hundred  years,  the  writer  does  not 
preU;nd  to  decide ;  but  he  believes  the  latt<.'r  to 
be  the  case.  This  Supreme  Deity  the  Algonquin 
races  call  sometimes  '•Kitchi-JIanido"("the  Great 
.Spirit "),  sometimes  "  Kije-Manido  "  ("  the  Kind, 
Clierishing  Spirit  ").  The  writer  is,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  believe,  from  all  he  hius  heard  from 
the  Indians,  that  their  fathers  had  gradually  lost 
entirely  the  notion  of  one  supreme  God,  and  had 
degenerated  into  that  of  gods  everywhere,  among 
whom  Kije-Manido  was  only  one.  Even  now 
the  heathen  Indians  occasionally  si^eak  of  him  as 
such. 

They  are  also  worshippers  of  idols,  even  to  this 
day.  About  their  villages  one  may  often  see  a 
rude  image  —  carved  in  wood,  and  dressed  up  with 
clothes  —  placed  aloft  at  the  outskirts  of  their 
village,  to  ward  off  di.sease  ami  ill  luck,  to  which 
they  pay  their  devotions.  Everywhere,  too,  if 
tliere  be  a  stone  of  striking  shape  or  size,  or  natu- 
rally resembling  the  human  face  or  figure,  they 
will  lx)w  down  in  adoration  to  it,  or  to  the  spirit 
of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression;  anil  one 
may  everywhere  .see  the  offerings  of  tobacco, 
which,  in  their  veneration,  they  have  laid  ii|)on  it. 

As  to  their  great  religious  rite,  the  "(iraiid 
Medicine,"'  or  '•  Me-da-wi-win,"  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes,  we  quote  from  one  of  thcm- 
dclvcs  (an  educated  mixed-blood,  who  spent  his 
life  in  finding  out  their  true  beliefs  on  all  sub- 
jects) as  to  its  origin  and  purpo.se,  and  which  anv 
one  who  is  much  among  them  and  hears  them  will 
know  to  Is;  the  truth. 

"Tlioy  fully  lielieve  that  the  red  man  inurtally 
angered  the  Ureal  Spirit,  which  caused  the  deluge; 


and  at  tlie  i  oiinnenceiucnt  of  the  New  Kartb  it  wa; 
only  thnmiih  tin-  iiieiliuni  and  interee.ssiim  of  a  pow- 
I  erful  lieini;  wlmni  tliey  donouiinate  Wa-wen-a-bo- 
1  zlio,  tliat  tliey  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  nji  aiis  were 
given  tlieiii  wliereliy  to  sulisist,  and  .sup|iurl  life:  and 
I  a  rixle  of  religion  was  more  lately  lieKtowed  ni>oii 
them,  w  hereby  they  eould  rumniune  with  the  ofTend- 
e<l  Great  Spirit,  and  wanl  off  the  approacli  and  rav- 
ages of  death.  This  they  term  'Me-da-wi-win,'  or 
'  Grand  Medicine.'  " 

All  the  heathen  Indians  firmly  believe,  as  the 
above  writer  states,  that  the  Grand  Medicine  was 
given  them  by  the  (Jreat  Spirit.  lie  is  also  right 
in  .saving  that  they  use  it  in  obtaining  long  life 
in  this  world,  and  warding  off  the  ravages  of  sick- 
ness and  <leath.  It  has  no  reference  to  life  in  the 
other  world,  all  the  Indian's  hopes  and  fears  being 
bounded  by  this  life.  He  tries  to  prolong  his 
life  in  this  world  by  every  means,  of  which  he 
e.steems  this  the  very  chief;  but  beyond  that  his 
thoughts  do  not  go.  He  has  no  fear  or  dread  of 
the  future,  nor  any  idea  that  his  .tctions  here  may 
influence  his  state  there.  Very  often,  accompany- 
ing his  most  solemn  performance  of  the  Grand 
Medicine,  there  will  be  in  the  same  vicinity  gam- 
bling, lewdness,  and  even  murder;  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  is  any  thing  out  of  consonance 
with  what  he  is  engaged  in.  Very  often  he  is 
drunk  when  beginning  its  performance,  and  that 
is  thought  to  be  just  as  proper  as  if  he  were  sober. 
Morality  is  entirely  divorced  from  his  religion, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  to  their  belief  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  it  cannot  be  more  exactly  fold  than  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  before  quoted,  who  had  it 
from  Indian  sources,  and  was  most  careful  to 
have  it  exactly  correct. 

"When  an  Ojibway  d  s,  his  body  is  placed  in  a 
crave,  generally  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  west. 
With  his  body  are  buried  all  tlie  articles  needed  in 
life  for  a  journey,  —  of  a  man,  his  gun,  lilanket,  kettle, 
fire-steel,  tiint,  and  nioeritsoits;  of  a  woman,  her  moc- 
casons,  axe.  |iortaye-eollar,  blanket,  and  kettli'. 

"  The  soul  is  supposed  to  stand,  iniMjediiitely  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  on  a  deep  lieaten  path, 'which 
leads  westward.  The  first  object  lie  comes  to  in  fol- 
lowing this  imtli  is  the  great  '  Odeiiiiin '  ('Heart- 
berry  '),  or  strawberry,  which  stands  on  the  roadside 
like  a  huRe  rock,  ami  from  which  he  takes  a  handful, 
and  eats  on  his  way. 

"  He  travels  on  until  he  reaches  a  deep,  rapid 
stream  of  water,  over  which  lies  the  much  dreaded 
'  Go-gog-azli-o-gun,'  or '  Uolling  and  Sinking  Bridge.' 
Once  safely  over  this,  as  the  traveller  looks  back, 
it  a-ssiiines  the  shape  of  a  hii^e  serpent  swiniining, 
twisting  and  iiiitwistiim  its  folds  aeross  the  stream. 

".Xfter  I  anipiiiK  out  four  iii;;lits,  ami  travelling 
each  day  ihroinjh  a  prairie  roiintry,  the  soul  arrives 
in  the  land  of  spirits,  where  he  is  ureeted  by  his  rela- 
tives ari'umiilaled  since  mankindwere  first  ereate<I. 
All  is  lejoiciiiR,  hinging,  and  dancing.  They  live  in 
a  lieaiitifiil  country,  intirspcrsiil  with  clear  lakes  and 
streams,  forests  and  prairii'.  ami  aboiiiidiiiK  in  fruit 
and  pime  lo  replelioii:  in  a  wonl,  aluxindiiig  in  all 
that  the  red  man  most  covets  in  this  life.  Il  is  that 
kind  of  a  paradise  which  he  only  by  his  manner  of 
life  in  this  world  is  fitted  to  enjoy." 

The  Ojibways  call  the  road  which  leads  to  this 
place  "'Ichi-be-kuna,"  or  "  tin-  Koad  of  .">ioul8," 

They  all — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  —  ex|>ect 
to  go  there,  and  to  find  all  their  relatives  there. 
There,  also,  they  U-lieve  they  will  be  wailed  on 
by  the  souls  of  tho.se  whom  they  have  slaiu  in 
battle,  as  slaves. 

When  entering  on  manhood,  the  heathen  Indian 
practises  a  rigid  fast,  that  he  may,  if  (lossible. 
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obtain  a  vision  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  of  some 
subordinate  spirit,  and  may  in  consequence  be 
directed  to  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  He  builds 
himself  a  sort  of  nest  in  a  tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  and  there  retires,  and  fasts  for  from  four  to 
ten  davs.  till  he  obtains  the  much  desired  vision, 
or  is  compelled  by  hunger  to  desist.  By  this 
vision,  if  he  obtain  it,  all  his  subsequent  life  is 
directed.  He  never  mentions  it  but  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  and  even  with  the  saciifice  of 
tobacco,  or  some  other  thing  precious  to  him,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  vision  he  has  seen. 

They  often  hang  up  an  offering  of  tobacco  or 
clothing  on  poles  to  the  sun  (whom  tliey  suppose 
to  be  a  god,  a  man)  and  the  moon  his  wife.  They 
have  some  sense  of  guilt,  though  faint  till  it  is 
aroused  by  contact  with  Christianity ;  for  in  cir- 
■cumstances  of  great  distress  they  will  take  a  dog, 
and,  carrying  him  out  in  a  canoe,  drop  him  into 
tlie  middle  of  a  lake  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
angry  powers  unseen. 

2.  Influtnce  of  Christianity. — Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  almost  have  serious  efforts  been 
begun  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  These  efforts 
have  been  attended  with,  on  the  whole,  good  suc- 
cess, and  ha\e  done  more  towards  preventing 
wars,  saving  the  treasurj',  protecting  the  frontier 
settlers,  spreading  peace,  prosperity,  and  advance- 
ment, as  well  among  the  Indians  as  among  the 
whites,  than  have  all  the  countless  wars,  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  hostile  operations  against  them 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  There  are  now 
very  many  native  clergy  and  Indian  congrega- 
tions ;  and  in  consequence,  though  a  very  remote 
and  unexpected  consequence,  there  are  now  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  tilled,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  raised  by  them,  and  more  progress  made 
bj'  them  since  that  policy  was  inaugurated  than 
in  all  the  previous  hundred  years  of  gospeUess 
wars. 

3.  Prospects  of  the  Indian.  —  If  the  present 
policy  of  peaceful  Christian  missions  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  Indians  be  continued  and 
zealously  prosecuted,  their  prospects  are  brighter 
than  ever  before,  and  not  many  years  will  pass 
till  they  will  be  self-sustaining  Christian  farmers 
and  herdsmen.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  make  a  civilized  man  out  of  an 
Indian,  without  first  making  a  Christian  of  him  : 
it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  In  our  experi- 
ence, no  heathen  man  ever  amounts  to  any  thing 
as  a  farmer.  The  two  are  inseparably  bound  up 
together,  —  to  be  a  farmer  Indian  and  to  be  a 
Christian  Indian. 

Christianity  changes  the  very  expression  of 
their  faces,  especially  of  the  women.  One  can 
tell  a  Christian  Indian  woman,  by  her  expression, 
from  a  heathen  as  far  as  one  can  see  her.  She 
has  lost  that  hard,  wild,  and  forbidding  expres- 
sion, more  like  that  of  a  wild  animal  than  of  a 
human  being;  and  in  its  place  an  expre.ssion  of 
softness,  gentleness,  mildness,  and  love,  has  crept 
over  her  features.  She  is  no  longer  a  wild  ani- 
mal and  a  slave :  she  lias  become  human  by  the 
gospel. 

The  Indians  are  not  so  quick  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity, or  any  new  thing,  as  the  negroes,  being 
very  slow  and  deliberate  in  the  movement  of  their 


minds ;  but,  once  embraced,  they  cling  faster  to  it. 
They  seem  to  value  religion,  when  they  do  em- 
brace it,  far  higher  than  we.  as,  indeed,  it  is  often 
all  they  have.  It  makes  them  well  dressed,  clean, 
quiet,  and  industrious. 

What  the  Indian  needs  now  is  to  have  all  law 
extended  over  him  the  same  as  over  all  the  other 
people  of  the  land,  to  have  schools  like  little 
district  schools  established  everywhere  bv  the 
government  wherever  there  are  Indian  children, 
to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty 
the  same  as  white  people,  to  be  made  to  pay 
taxes  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  made  citizens,  and 
allowed  to  vote. 

The  system  of  free  rations  should  cease  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  its  stead  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  farming  should  be  offered  to  every 
Indian  family  willing  to  commence  that  life ; 
namely,  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
severalty,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  wagon,  sleigh,  cow, 
plough,  harrow,  and  all  necessary  farming-imple- 
ments, seed  for  his  land,  and  provisions  to  last 
until  he  can  raise  a  crop;  and,  having  once  given 
him  this  complete  outfit,  let  him  then  shift  for 
himself.  Cease  to  baby  him.  If  white  people 
were  always  so  babied,  it  would  take  all  the  man- 
liness and  self-reliance  out  of  them. 

And,  with  all  this,  let  missions  be  sustained 
among  them  by  the  good  Christian  people;  so 
that  Christianity  can  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
its  work  among  them,  and  raise  them,  as  it  has 
raised  all  other  people  with  whom  it  has  come  in 
contact.  And,  as  the  chiefest  means  to  this  end, 
let  native  Indian  clergy  be  raised  up  and  em- 
ployed, of  whom  there  are  now  very  many,  and 
whose  labors  have  been  blessed  with  abundant 
success.  Thus  employing  the  two  powerful  arms, 
—  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  education  and 
Christianity,  — an  end  will  be  reached  which  will 
gladden  every  lover  of  humanity,  and  solve  the 
most  difficult  of  problems. 

J.  A.  GILFILLAS  (indorsed  by  Bishop 'WTilpplc). 

IRONS,  Joseph,  b.  at  Ware,  Herts,  Nov.  5, 17S5; 
d.  in  London,  April  3.1852;  was  originally  a 
builder,  but  became  an  Independent  minister,  and 
settled  at  Hoddesdon  1812,  Sawston  1815,  and 
CamberweU  1818,  where  he  was  pastor  of  Grove 
Chapel  from  1819.  He  wrote  Jazer,  and  other 
works  in  prose,  besides  Calvary,  Zion's  Hymns, 
181G;  Jmlah,  a  paraphrastic  version  of  the  Psalms, 
1847;  and  Nymphas,  being  Canticles  similarly 
treated,  1841.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been 
used  by  advanced  Calvinists.  A  memoir  by  C. 
B.WKiKi.i)  ajipeared  1852. 

IRONS,  William  Josiah,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hoddesdon, 
Herts,  .Sept.  12, 1812 ;  d.  June  19, 1883 ;  was  a  son 
of  the  above,  but  became  an  advanced  Anglican. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College.  Oxford ; 
curate  of  Xewington,  1835;  vicar  of  Walworth, 
1837;  of  Barkway,  Herts,  1838 ;  of  Brompton, 
London,  1842 ;  since  then  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  published 
many  theological  works,  besides  a  Metrical  I'.ialter, 
1857,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety  original  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  the  Church,  1875.  He  has  made 
the  best  version  of  Dies  Irct,  now  generally  used. 

JOHNS,  John,  D.D.,  b.  in  New  Castle,  Del., 
July  10,  1796 ;  d.  April  5,  1876,  at  the  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal Theological  Seminary  of  A'irginia. 
Bishop  Johns  entered  Princeton  College  in  1812, 
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ami  graduated  witli  tlie  first  honors  in  1>>15.  In 
islG  he  enteieil  the  theological  seminary  of  I'rince- 
ton.  In  liotli  the  college  and  seminary  he  was  the 
claiismat«  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  Their 
friendship  was  lasting,  and,  like  that  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  was  "  wonderful."  On  hearing  of 
Hishop  Johns's  death.  Dr.  Hodge  said, "  I  liave  no 
such  friend  on  earth." 

He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White  in  1819. 
Ilis  first  charge  was  in  Frederick,  Md.  ;  from 
thence,  iii  1829,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  elected 
assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  X'irginia.  He 
was  consecrated  in  1^42,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Meade,  in  1862,  became  bishop. 

Bishop  Johns  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was 
by  his  natural  gifts  "fashioned  to  much  honor." 
riis  classmate,  Dr.  Hodge,  said  of  hira,  "  He  was 
always  first,  —  first  everywhere,  and  first  in  every 
thing."  He  had  a  well  modulated  voice,  an  eai-- 
nest  and  impassioned  delivery,  a  tenacious  memo- 
ry, and  extraordinary  fluency  of  language,  which 
made  him  veiy  popular  as  a  preacher.  As  bishop, 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese  and  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  genei'ally,  he  manifested 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  gentleness.  He  was  also 
a  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia.  As  a  man  lie  was  greatly  beloved  for 
the  indescribable  charm  of  his  manner  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship.  His  last  hours  were 
cheered  by  the  full  assurance  of  faith  in  that 
gospel  he  had  always  preached.  The  sting  of 
death  was  taken  away,  and  the  grave  robbed  of 

its  victory.  .lOriEPH   PACKARD. 

JOYCE,  James,  b.  at  Frome,  Somersetshire, 
Nov.  2, 1781 ;  d.  at  Dorking,  Oct.  9, 1850 ;  was  vicar 
of  Dorking,  and  wrote  .1  Treatise  on  Love  to  God, 
1822,  The  Lii'i  of  Truth,  182."),  and  some  hynms,  one 
of  which,  on  the  Jews,  is  much  used. 

KENT,  John,  b.  at  Bideford,  Devonshire,  Decem- 
ber, 1700;  d.  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  15,  1843;  was  a 
shipwright  in  Plymouth  dockyard,  and  a  warm 
believer  in  the  tenets  of  extreme  Calvinism.  His 
OrlyiiKil  fiospel  Ilifmn.i,  18()3,  were  enlarged  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  1833,  and  reached 
a  tenth  edition,  1801  :  they  are  remarkable  for 
"  height  of  doctrine."  Christians  of  ordinary  alti- 
tude have  found  but  one  or  two  of  them  adapted 
to  general  use. 

KEY,  Francis  Scott,  b.  in  Frederick  County, 
.M.I.,  Aug.  1,  1779;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11,  1843; 
ix  ii'iiieMilicrcMj  as  the  author  of  'Tlie  Stur-.i/xint/ted 
ISaiimr,  1814.  He  was  educaU-il  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis;  began  to  j)raotise  law  at  Freder- 
ick, Md.  ;  removed  to  Washington,  and  became 
United-States  di.strict  attorney.  His  Poems,  1857, 
include  three  hymns  of  some  value. 

KRAUTH,  Charles  Porterfield,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
b.  in  Martiiisburgh.  Va.,  .Maicli  17,1823;  d.  in 
I'liila.lelphi.i,  Jan.  2,  1883.  He  was  the  oMest 
SOIL  of  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.D.;  was  educated 
at  Pennsylvania  Colli'ge,  (iettysburg,  Penn.  (of 
which  his  father  was  president),  graduating  in 
1839,  and  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Si-minary 
at  the  same  place;  was  |)astor  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
(18-11-17).  Shepherdstown,  Va.  (1847-181,  Winches- 
ter, Va.  (I84s-.jr)),  Pittsburgh  ( I s.-,,">-59),  and  of 
neveral  <'hurches  in  Philadelphia  after  l8r)9;  editor 
of  Lutheran  anil  Missionari/,  1801-07;  professor  of 


systematic  theology  in  the  Lutheran  seminary 
at  Philadelphia  from  its  foundation  in  1804  until 
his  death ;  professor  of  mental  and  modern  science, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1868;  vice- 
provost  of  same  institution  from  1873.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  American  Philoso|>hical  Society,  and  of'^  the 
Old-Testament  Company  of  the  American  Bible 
Revision  Committee.  He  was  by  universal  ao- 
knowledgmeiit  the  mo.st  accomplished  scholar  and 
theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Furnished  with  a  well-selected  library 
of  fourteen  tliou.sand  volumes,  which,  in  some  of 
the  departments  represented,  was  almost  exhaus- 
tive with  respect  to  primary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, a  most  exact  and  conscientious  student  of 
a  wide  range  of  learning,  especially  fond  of  the 
most  minute  and  thorough  investigations  that 
penetrated  all  the  ramifications  and  development 
of  a  subject  concerning  which  he  was  searching, 
endowed  with  rare  jiowers  as  a  thinker,  writer, 
and  debater,  and  with  .social  gifts  that  always 
made  him  the  centre  and  admiration  of  every 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  he  has  left  a  perma- 
nent impress  on  the  life  and  heart  of  the  entire 
church.  His  associates  in  the  Bible  Revision 
Committee  record  their  estimate  in  the  words, 
"  America  has  produced  few  men  who  united  in 
their  own  persons  so  many  of  the  excellence' 
which  distinguish  tlie  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
exegete,  the  debater,  and  leader  of  his  brethren, 
as  did  our  accomplished  associate.  His  learning 
did  not  smother  his  genius,  nor  did  his  f>hilo- 
sophical  attainments  impair  the  simplicity  of 
his  faith."  His  greatest  work,  The  Conservative 
Itefonnatiiiu  anil  its  7'/ieo/o^(;  (Philadelphia,  1872), 
is  both  historical  and  doctrinal.  He  translated 
Tholuck's  Ciimmentarii  on  John  (18.59)  and  Ulrici's 
Review  of  Utrauss  (1874),  and  edited  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (1874)  and  Flem- 
ing's Vocabulary  of  Philosnjdiy  (1800),  to  the  last 
edition  of  which  (1877)  he  added  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  of  almost  equal  size 
with  the  main  work.  He  was  an  associate  editor 
of  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia.  His  review  articles  are 
numerous.  In  the  controversy  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  resulted  in  a  division  in  18ti0, 
Dr.  Krauth  was  the  lea<ler  of  the  wing,  which, 
after  the  separation  in  the  (ieneral  Synod,  estab- 
lished the  (ieneral  Council  upon  the  confessional 
basis  he  has  defende<l  in  The  Conservative  liej'or- 
inittiiin,  viz.,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  sym- 
bolical books.  The  revised  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
General  Synoil  (1808)  is  a  modification  of  a  form 
of  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  he 
had  prepared  for  the  Pittsburgh  synod  (1868). 
Of  the  General  Council  he  was  president  for  ten 
years,  coni|Mi.sed  its  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Vaith  and  Church  Polity,  co-o]ierated  largely  in 
the  det4.>rmiiiation  of  its  liturgical  forms,  moulded 
to  a  great  extent  all  its  legislation  involving  <loc- 
trinal  (luestions,  while,  in  the  defence  of  doctrinal 
thi-ses  lie  at  various  times  ]iiesented,  all  his  ex- 
alt<'d  gifts  shone  with  their  fullest  brilliancy. 
Failing  health  jirevented  the  completion  of  a  life 
of  Luther  for  the  fnurlh  Luther  centenary,  for 
which  he  had  made  extensive  pn'parations,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  the  hiuiies  of  Lntlier  in  1880. 
A  memoir  is  in  |ireparation  by  his  siiii-iii-ia«  and 
colleague,  Dr.  .\.  Spaeth.     See  also  biographical 
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sketch  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  in  Lutheran 
Church  Review  for  July,  1883  (separately  printed), 
where  Dr.  Krauth's  bibliography  (ills  five  pages 
of  fine  tvpe.  "  H.  E.  .lAfOns. 

LELAND,  John,  b.  at  Gr.afton.  Mass.,  May  11, 
1751:  d.  at  North  Adams,  Jan.  14.  1841;  was  an 
eminent  and  active  Baptist  minister  and  politician 
in  Virginia,  1775-90,  and  thenceforth  at  Conway, 
Cheshire,  and  Xew  Ashford,  Mass.,  excepting  the 
years  1804-06  in  New- York  .State.  His  influence 
contributed  largely  to  the  election  of  Madison 
instead  of  Patrick  Henry  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  the  consequent  ratification  of  the 
United-States  Constitution.  Leland  was  a  man 
of  some  talent  and  immense  energy,  and  a  local 
celebrity  and  power  through  life.  He  preached 
near  eight  thousand  sermons,  baptized  1,278  per- 
sons, and  published  some  thirty  pamphlets.  He 
■wrote  some  hymns,  one  or  two  of  which  are  still 
used.  His  autobiography,  sermons,  etc.,  appeared 
1845. 

LENOX,  James,  b.  in  New- York  Citv,  August, 
1800;  d.  there  Feb.  17,  1880.  He  inherited  and 
possessed  all  his  life  great  wealth,  but  lived  in 
noble  simplicity.  He  w'as  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised  it. 
His  means  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  art 
and  rare  books.  He  accumulated  a  most  valuable 
library  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  and 
a  gallery  of  choice  paintings.  These  he  removed 
to  the  Lenox  Library,  on  Fiftli  Avenue,  opposite 
Central  Park,  New  York,  which  lie  founded  in 
1870,  and  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  library  is  particularly 
rich  in  Bibles  (including  a  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  and  one  of  the  two  ex- 
tant copies  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch),  in  Shak- 
speare,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Bunyan  literature,  and 
in  American  history.  He  founded  the  New- York 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  1872,  and  in  1873  gave 
the  site  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Women.  He  contributed  liberally  to  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  especially  to  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  perhaps,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, still  more  largely  in  ways  unknown  to  the 
public.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  from  1864  to  1871,  and  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  such  an 
aversion  to  even  posthumous  fame  that  he  en- 
joined it  upon  his  family  to  furnish  no  details 
for  any  sketch  of  his  life. 

LE  "QUIEN,  Michael,  b.  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Oct.  6,  1061 ;  d.  in  Paris,  March  12,  1733.  He 
became  a  Dominican  in  his  twentieth  year,  stud- 
ied particularly  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  services  was  made 
librarian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Honor^,  Paris. 
He  was  a  modest,  pious,  and  zealous  man,  and 
constantly  corresponded  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings  are  Huncli  Joant^is  Damnscini  opera  omnia, 
1712,  Paris,  2  vols.;  Stephani  tie  Altamura  Ponli- 
censis  contra  achisma  Orcecorum  PanopUa  ad  versus 
Nectarii patriarch.  Ilieros,  1718;  Oriens  Christianus, 
1740,  3  vols. 

LLOYD,  William  Freeman,  b.  at  Uley,  Glouces- 
ter.shire,  Dec.  22,  1701 ;  d.  at  Stanley  Hall,  in  the 
same  county,  April  22,  lcS.53;  lived  mainly  in 
London,  and  long  served  as  a  secretary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  and  of  the  Keligious  Tract 


Society,  editing  their  publications.  He  wrote  a 
few  good  hvmns. 

LOWRIE",  Hon.  Walter,  b.  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Dec.  10,  1784;  d.  in  New-York  City, 
Dec.  14,  l.sfiS.  He  was  brought  to  America  at 
eiglit  years  of  age  ;  wrought  on  the  farm  in  Butler 
County,  Penn.,  until  after  conversion  at  eighteen  ; 
sought  the  ministry,  and  studied  with  marked  zeal 
and  swift  progress,  but  providentially  hindered 
from  finishing  nis  studies,  went  into  politics,  and 
in  1811  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; after  seven  j-ears'  service,  elected  to  the 
L'nited-States  Senate,  and,  after  six  years  in  that 
office,  made  secretary  of  the  Senate.  This  hon- 
orable life-station  he  surrendered  in  1836  for  a 
call  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  infant  missionary 
society  of  the  synod  of  Pittsburgh,  which  became, 
the  year  following,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Slissions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  place  for  the  man  wa.s  the  result  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  moral  heroism ;  the  man  for  the 
place,  the  result  of  a  long  chain  of  preparatory 
providences.  His  public  life  had  proven  his  abili- 
ty, integrity,  sagacity,  practical  judgment,  sys- 
tematic study,  and  thorough  mastery  of  every 
question  considered,  and  had  demonstrated  per- 
manency and  depth  of  his  Christian  convictions 
and  character  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
The  man  who  had  elicited  the  respect  of  Webster 
and  Clay  as  "  authority  upon  all  points  of  politi- 
cal history  and  constitutional  law,"  and  had  ojv 
posed  slavery,  studied  and  befriended  the  Indians, 
founded  the  congressional  prayer-meeting  and 
temperance  society,  was  just  the  man  in  mental 
power  and  furniture,  and  he  who  gave  three  sons 
to  foreign  missions,  and  robbed  himself  of  slee]> 
to  study  Chinese,  was  just  the  man  in  heart,  to 
undertake  the  new  and  difficult  cause,  to  allay  the 
irritations  of  the  times  while  developing  the  true 
principles,  to  awaken  the  churches,  to  enlist  the 
public  authorities,  to  grasp  comprehensively  the 
world  to  be  evangelized,  and  rapidlv  to  develop 
the  latent  energies,  and  shape  the  hitherto  un- 
known instrumentalities. 

That  he  did  all  this  is  simple  matter  of  precious 
history.  Walter  Lowrie  lives  everywhere  in  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  etticiency.  In  the  work  he  con- 
stantly manifested  executive  energy,  unflagging 
industry,  self-sacrificing  readiness  to  endure  the 
exposure  of  distant  journeys,  and  the  utmost  pa- 
tience with  minutest  detail.  His  religion  of  prin- 
ciple, joined  with  his  calm  and  judicial  mind,  and 
enkindled  by  his  ardent  love  for  souls  and  their 
Saviour,  and  supported  by  unquestioning  and  in- 
vincible faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  made  him 
for  thirty  years  the  efficient  head  of  the  mission- 
work.      "    "  STLVESTEK  F.  SCOVEI,. 

LYNCH,  Thomas  Toke,  was  b.  at  Dunmow, 
Essex,  July  5,  1818,  and  brought  up  in  Islington, 
London.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  Highgate, 
1847;  Mortimer  Street,  London,  1849:  Fitzroy 
Chapel,  1852;  and  Mornington  Church,  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  1862.  Always  in  feeble  health,  and 
in  later  years  able  to  preach  on  Sunday  morning-s 
only,  he  died  May  9,  1871. 

lie  was  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  vivid  and  subtle 
imagination,  and  a  temperament  essentially  poet- 
ical. He  wrote  Memorials  of  Thenphilus  Trinal 
(which  is  largely  autobiographic),  IS.IO;  Essai/f 
on  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature,  1853;  Lectures 
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ill  Aiil  iif  Self-ImpToiemenl,  1854;  Amour/  Trans- 
</ress()r.<,  18U0;  .1  Group  of  Six  Sermons,  1869; 
The  Moifiiiiijlon  Lecture,  1870:  and  Stnnons  for  my 
Curates,  1871,  reprinted  as  TUe  Moral  of  Acci- 
dents, etc.  Some  of  these  were  not  so  raucli 
written  by  iiiin,  as  reported  from  his  delivery. 

In  1855  he  publislied  T/ie  Jiitultl,  a  Contrilm- 
tion  to  Sacred  Sonf).  This  was  attacked  with 
great  virulence  by  James  Grant  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  and  Dr.  Joiin  Campbell  in  77/e  British 
Banner.  Xewnian  Hall,  Thomas  IJiuney,  and 
other  leading  Independents  stood  by  Mr.  Lynch ; 
and  thus  arose  the  once  famous  "  Kivulet  Contro- 
versy," which  filled  some  thousand  pages,  chiefly 
of  closely  printed  octavo.  The  most  memorable 
part  in  it  was  borne  by  Lynch  himself,  as  "  .Silent 
Long,"  in  Sonr/s  Controversial  and  The  Ethics  of 
Quotation,  and  under  his  own  name  in  the  Chris- 
lion  Spectator  for  November,  18.50.  In  his  puny 
frame  dwelt  Jn  indomitable  .'ipirit,  with  the  in- 
dignation as  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  for  meannesses, 
shams,  compromises.  The  Rirulcl  won  him  many 
friends,  and  the  as.saults  uix)n  it  many  enemies. 
The  book  itself  is  full  of  fresh  thought,  delicate 
poetry,  uncommonplace  experience,  and  quiet  de- 
votion :  it  reached  a  third  edition,  much  enlarged, 
in  18(J8.  Selections  from  it  are  found  in  many 
recent  hymnals,  both  English  and  American  ;  the 
most  familiar  of  them  beginning,  "Gracious 
Spirit,  dwell  with  me."  See  Lvnch's  Memoirs, 
edited  bv  William  White,  London,  l.s7i. 

MACURDY,  Elisha,  b.  Oct.  15,  1763,  in  Car- 
lisle, riiiu.  ;  il.  at  I'ittsburgh,  I'enn.,  July,  1845. 
Kdncation  interrupted  by  the  Revolution  and 
family  embarrassment.  Character  early  devel- 
<«[>ed.  Total  abstainer  from  boyhood.  Advised 
by  presbytery,  because  of  zeal  and  success,  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  Cannonsburgh  Acade- 
my entered  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  theology 
from  McMillan  ;  finished  in  179!>.  Ardent  piety 
farther  develojx.-d  through  Philip  .Jackson,  the 
••  praying  elder."  Licensed  in  1799.  Missionary 
tour  to  Krie  and  thereabouts;  second  one.  Decid- 
ed with  ditliculty  to  .settle  at  Cross  Roads,  I'enn., 
in  connection  with  Three  Springs;  installed  in 
1800.  Preaching  expository,  condensed,  pithy; 
work  largely  blessed.  Refused  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  whiskey  at  a  funeral,  and  persuaded  presbytery 
to  exclude  it  from  its  meetings.  Missionary  tour 
in  18(1-'. 

Most  eminent  as  factor  in  revivals  of  1802. 
Much  in  prayer.  (Jriginated  the  sunset,  fifteen- 
inimite  concert  of  prayer  for  revival.  On  fourth 
sabbath  of  .September,  1802,  after  sermon  on 
"Choose  ye  this  day,"  etc.,  whole  night  spent  by 
people  in  prayer ;  interest  deepened  ;  bodily  pros- 
trations were  e.Nperiencod.  Other  neighborhoods 
.stirred.  People  continued  together.  des]iite  rain 
and  snow.  l>nlarged  communion  seasons.  Ten 
thousand  present  at  I'pper  HutValo,  14th  .Vnvem- 
Ikt.  Tlii-re  .Macnrdy  pre:iched,  iis  if  by  inspira- 
tion, from  Ps.  ii.,  tiie  famous  "war  sermon." 
Scone  at  close,  says  an  eye-witness,  "like  the 
close  of  a  battle  in  which  every  tenth  man  had 
fallen,  fatally  wounded."  Revival  continued  from 
two  to  four  years:  saved  the  district  frmn  infi- 
delity and  immorality,  and  exerted  iiowerful  in- 
fluence on  the  West.  .Macurily's  Indian  work  as 
remarkabh!  for  sagacity,  bravery,  perseverance, 
and   self-sacrifice.      Eight    missionary   journeys 


to  Wyandottes,  Maumees,  etc.,  travelling  fortv- 
five  hundred  miles,  all  on  horseback.  Pastorate 
resigned,  1835,  for  infirmity.  Labored  uni-emit- 
tiugly  in  Allegheny  City  as  long  as  strength 
endured.  svlvkstkk  f.  scovel. 

MAOAN,  Martin,  b.  1726 :  d.  1790;  wiis  a  cousin 
of  Cow  per.  and  the  founder  and  first  chaplain  of 
Lock  Hospital,  in  London.  There  he  was  long 
useful,  but  lost  repute  through  his  Thelyphthora, 
which  favored  polygamy.  His  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  1760,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  of  early  hymnals.  He  wrote  no 
originals,  but  altered  and  enlarged  some  verses  of 
others,  and  with  unusual  judgment  and  taste,  so 
that  several  favorite  hymns  as  now  used  are  his 
in  ]iart. 

McMillan,  John,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  Nov. 
11, 1752.  of  .Scotch-Irish  parents,  at  Kagg's  Manor, 
I'enn. ;  d.  at  Cannonsburgh,  I'enn.,  Nov.  16,  18;53. 
His  sisters  labored  in  the  field  to  aid  in  educat- 
ing him.  first  at  academy,  and  then  at  Princeton 
College,  from  1770.  Awakened  in  the  academy 
when  less  than  seventeen  years  old,  he  passed 
through  characteristically  strong  religious  strug- 
gles, but  finally  yielded  his  will  to  God's  call  to 
the  ministry.  His  theological  studies  were  with 
Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  I'eqviea.  He  was  ordained 
at  Chambersbm-g,  Penn.,  .June,  1776,  as  pastor 
of  Chartiers  and  Pigeon  Creek  in  Washington 
County.  Revolution  intervening,  he  visited  the 
congregations  frequently,  but  removed  with  his 
family  only  in  November,  1778.  Once  settled 
among  a  peoj>le  grappling  with  the  forests,  and 
surrounded  by  savages  housed  in  log  huts,  clothed 
in  linsey-woolsey,  fed  from  the  products  of  their 
own  labor,  but  true  to  (iod  and  their  standards, 
he  shared  their  lot,  organized  their  churches,  re- 
buked rising  immorality,  kept  the  generations 
true  to  the  faith,  provide<l  for  a  needed  ministry, 
visited,  catechised,  preached  and  lived  the  truth 
through  the  nearly  sixty  years'  most  fruitful  min- 
istry, wlio.se  fruits  remain.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  revivals  of  1781,  when  the  people  spent 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  of  1795,  of  1799,  of  1802, 
and  of  1823.  As  ecclesi<'istie,  he  was  the  nucleus 
of  presbyteries,  the  stern  advocate  of  sound  disci- 
pline, the  relentless  opponent  of  laxity  in  doc- 
trine ;  as  citizen,  he  was  the  defence  of  law  and 
order  during  the  whiskey  insurrection  (1794)  ;  as 
educator,  he  was  the  fathi-r  of  the  "Log-cabin 
College,"  the  "founder  of  .lelTer.son,"  and  the 
teacher  in  theology  of  more  than  a  hundred  min- 
isters, who  were  well  taught  despite  defective 
apj)aratus.  He  resigned  his  j^astoral  charge  in 
18.'i(l.  .•^YI.VK.-iTKU  K.  SCOVKL. 

MEDLEY,  Samuel,  b.  at  Cheshunt,  Herts.  June 
'23,  1738;  d.  at  I.iveri^iol,  July  17,  1799;  was  ai>- 
prenticed  to  an  oilman  in  London.  1752;  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshi|)inaii,  1755;  was  wounded, 
1759,  and  .m)0ii  after  "converted  ;  "  oiK'iied  a  school 
in  Loiiilon,  1760  or  1761;  became  Itaptist  ]iastor 
at  Watford,  lli-rts,  1767,  and  at  Liverpool,  1772, 
where  his  ministry  wa.s  <>arnest  and  eflicient.  His 
//(/mn.v  ai)p<'ared  on  leaflets  or  br<ia<lKides:  seventy- 
.seven  of  them  were  gatliereil  in  a  volume,  1789, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  1800.  They 
show  some  talent,  but  no  taste;  yel  srveral  of  thetii 
have  been  very  jiojiular.  He  was  fond  ot  build- 
ing a  hymn  on  .some  text  or  cal<'hword,  rejwated 
OS  often  OS  i>osHiblu  and   usually  at  the  end  of 
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every  stanza :  the  result  is  sometimes  successful, 
but  ofteuer  weak  and  offensive. 

MERRICK,  James,  b.  at  Keadiug,  Jan.  S,  1720: 
d.  there  Jan.  .5,  ITO'.I ;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  it;  took 
orders,  but  no  parochial  charge.  Bishop  Lowth 
called  him  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  emi- 
nent of  scholars.  He  published  Annotations  on  the 
Psalms,  1767,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1764— 
67 ;  a  translation  of  Trj-phiodorus'  Destruction  of 
Troy,  1742 ;  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  1763  ;  and 
The  Psalms  Translated,  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse,  quarto,  1765,  divided  into  stanzas,  etc.,  bj- 
AV.  D.  Tattersall,  1789.  The  weakness  of  this 
important  vereion  is  its  excessive  verbosity :  had 
the  author  known  how  to  condense,  he  might  have 
done  excellent  work.  Yet  some  have  greatly  val- 
ued and  largely  used  his  renderings.  Of  his  few 
other  lyrics,  those  on  The  Providence  of  God  and 
The  Ignorance  of  Man  possess  great  beauty  and 
interest ;  and  the  last  half  of  the  latter  makes  a 
popular  and  admirable  hvmn. 

MILLS,  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  N.Y., 
March  12,  17S6 :  d.  at  Auburn,  June  10,  1867  ; 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1802;  taught  for  some 
years;  received  Presbyterian  ordination,  1S16 ;  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  criticism  at  Auburu,  1821-54. 
He  published  Horce  Germanicce,  a  Version  of  Ger- 
man Hi/mns,  1845,  enlarged  edition,  1S56. 

MOFFAT,  Robert,  D.D.,  African  missionary;  b. 
at  Orraiston,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  21, 
1795 ;  d.  at  Leigh,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng., 
Aug.  9, 18S3.  He  was  of  humble  parentage.  Be- 
came a  gardener,  but  in  1814  offered  himself  to 
the  London  Missionarv  Societv,  and  bv  it  was  sent 
to  South  .Vfrica,  Oct.'Sl,  1816.  He  at  first  lived 
in  Xamaqua  Land,  with  Africaner,  a  dreaded 
chief  whom  he  converted ;  but  after  his  marriage 
at  Cape  Town,  in  1819,  with  Miss  Mary  Smith 
(b.  at  New  Windsor,  near  Manehej;ter,  Eng.,  May 
24,  1795;  d.  in  England,  Jan.  10.  1871),  he  settled 
at  Kuruman.  among  the  Bechuaua  tribes,  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Bechuana,  and  carried  it 
through  the  press  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1870.  In  all  his  labors  and  dangers  he  had  a  most 
efficient  helper,  counsellor,  and  friend  in  his  re- 
markable wife.  As  the  result  of  his  vigorous, 
large-minded,  and  spiritual  labors,  civilization  and 
Chrbtianity  have  been  spread  through  his  field 
of  operations,  —  Kuruman  to  the  Zambesi.  In 
1842,  while  on  a  visit  home,  he  published  Mission- 
ary Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa.  On  his 
final  return,  in  1870,  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed, and  in  1873  given  a  testimonial  of  six 
thousand  pounds.  David  Livingstone  was  his 
son-in-law. 

See  Scenes  and  Services  in  South  Africa,  the  Story 
of  Moffat's  Missionary  Labors,  Lond.,  1876 ;  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Pitman:  Heroines  of  the  Mission-Field, 
Lond.,  1880 ;  Joiix  S.  Mgff.^t  :  Lives  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Moffat,  London  and  X.Y.,  1885. 

MONCREIFF,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  Bart.,  D.D,, 
a  distinguished  and  much  valued  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  was  b.  at  Edinburgli 
in  1809,  and  d.  there  Xov.  4,  1883.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Wellwood  Moncreiff, 
Bart.,  known  as  Lord  Moncreiff,  a  judge  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  head  of 
a  family  that  for  many  generations  had  been  noted 
fcr  their  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 


of  Scotland,  and  had  given  to  that  church  in  al- 
most unbroken  succession  a  line  of  most  estima- 
ble ministers.  The  baronetcy  in  the  family  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  having  been  created 
in  1626.  The  grandfather  of  Sir  Henry  was  long 
known  and  widely  esteemed  as  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's.  Edinburgh,  and  a  leader  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  chuixh. 

After  receiving  education  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  young  Moncreiff 
entered  the  university  of  Oxford,  wliere  he  was  a 
fellow -student  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him 
to  join  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as  the  .A.rch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  husband  of  his 
aunt,  his  prospects  there  were  excellent.  But  he 
preferred  to  labor  in  the  church  of  his  fathers , 
and,  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  study  at  the  Di- 
vinity Hall,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
the  country  parish  of  Baldernoch  in  1836,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  East  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow, 
in  1837.  At  the  disruption  in  1843  he  joined  the 
Free  Church,  and  in  1852  was  translated  to  Free 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  in  which  charge  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Sir  Henry  was  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church ;  and  he  likewise  held  the  situation 
of  secretary  to  the  Queen's  printers  in  Scotlaud, 
in  which  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  see  to  the 
correctness  of  the  various  editions  printed  of  the 
Bible.  In  1869  he  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  the  first 
lecturer  under  the  foundation  of  the  Chalmers 
Lectiu-eship,  and  had  but  recently  delivered  and 
!  published  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Principles 
'  of  the  Free  Church. 

Sir  Henry  had  quite  a  genius  for  ecclesiastical 
law  and  ecclesiastical  procedure  and  forms.  His 
services  as  clerk  of  the  Free-Cimrch  Assembly 
were  of  great  value,  not  only  in  promoting  the 
orderly  course  of  business,  but  likewise  in  guiding 
deliberations,  and  elucidating  tlie  principles  that 
'  were  applicable  to  difficult  questions.  The  whole 
i  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  it  came  to  a  crisis  in  1843, 
was  the  subject  of  his  verj-  profound  and  careful 
'  study.  He  published  several  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  A  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  1840; 
I  The  Practice  of  the  Free  Church  in  her  Several 
Courts,  1871;  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in 
!  1875;  Vindication  of  the  Claim  of  Right  of  the  Free 
!  Church,  1877;  and,  most  elaborate  of  all.  his 
!  Chalmers  lectures,  just  referred  to.  The  Practice 
'  of  the  Free  Church  is  the  book  by  which  he  will 
I  probably  be  most  remembered.  He  deemed  it 
quite  competent,  in  harmony  with  Free-Church 
principles,  to  negotiate  for  union  with  the  L'nited 
I  Presbyterians ;  although,  when  the  question  of 
;  disestabli.sliment  came  up,  lie  thought  that  step 
inconsistent  with  these  principles.  He  equally 
I  disapproved  of  the  existing  Established  Church, 
I  and  of  the  attempt  to  puU  it  down  without  rear- 
ing a  purer  establishment  in  its  room. 

Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  was  an  assiduous  and  faith- 
ful minister.  His  discourses  were  earnest,  evan- 
gelical, substantial,  and  often  powerful,  tliough 
he  was  not  a  very  popular  preacher.  He  was 
regular  and  unwearied  in  visiting  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  pas- 
1  toral  duty.     Personally  he  was  kind,  affable,  and 
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unobtrusive,  ready  to  do  any  service  to  tlio  poorest 
of  his  brethren,  ([uite  cordially  acceptiuf;  the  hum- 
ble place  of  a  minister  of  a  nonconformist  church, 
and  content  to  s.ee  the  favors  of  the  .stal(!  tjestowed 
upon  others.  His  iKjrsonal  earnestness  as  a  Chris- 
tian, his  sympathy  with  evangelistic  work,  his 
desire  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people  and  for 
the  presence  of  God's  spirit  in  the  church  at  large, 
were  very  sincere.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  more 
general  esteem  for  integrity  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter, for  the  true  bearing  of  a  Chri.stian  minister 
and  a  Christian  gentleman,  throughout  his  whole 

life.  W.  G.  BL.VIKIE. 

MONSELL,  John  Samuel  Bewley,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
St.  Colunib's,  Londonderry,  March  2,  1811;  d. 
at  Guildford,  April  U,  lb75;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  15. A.,  1832;  became 
examining  chaplain  to  Hishop  Mant,  rector  of 
Kamoan,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
nor; vicar  of  Egham,  Surrey,  1853,  and  rural 
dean;  rector  of  St.  Nicholas',  Guildford,  187U. 
Besides  Our  New  Vicar,  1SG7,  and  other  prose- 
works,  he  published  Hymns  and  Poems,  1837 ; 
Parish  Musinijs,  1850;  Hymns  of  Love  and  Praise 
for  the  Church's  Year,  1803;  Spiritual  Songs;  The 
Parish  Hymnal,  1873;  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  etc., 
1873,  and  several  pamphlets,  etc.  His  devotional 
verses  combine  warmth  with  refinement,  and  are 
greatly  valued  by  many  of  schools  widely  differ- 
ent from  his  own. 

MOORE,  Thomas,  b.  in  Dublin,  May  28,  1779; 
d.  at  Sloperton,  Wilts,  Feb.  25,  1852;  enters  into 
religious  literature  by  his  Sacred  Sonys,  l8lti. 
These  have  their  full  share  of  the  spirited  ele- 
gance which  usually  marks  his  lyrics,  and  .some 
of  them  touch  deep  subjects  with  apparent  feeling ; 
so  that  a  few  are  much  valued  and  sometinu-s 
sung  by  Christians  of  almost  every  denomination. 

MORGAN,  Edwin  Denison,  b.  in  Washington, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811 ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Feb.  14,  1883.  lie  was  of  genuine 
New-England  descent  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  a  Connecticut  family.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  Hartford,  where  he  began  his  business- 
life.  In  1830  he  removed  to  New- York  City,  and 
entered  upon  a  commercial  career,  whicli  was 
from  the  first  otie  of  marked  and  growing  success, 
and  gave  him  a  high  place  among  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  metropolis.  His  {x>litical  career 
began  with  his  election,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  the  city  council  of  Hartford.  In  IHIO  he  was 
made  one  of  the  assistant  aldermen  of  the  city  I 
of  New  York,  and  from  this  time  forward  was 
engaged  in  public  .service  for  twenty  years,  hold- 
ing positions  of  highest  honor  and  responsibility. 
He  was  .State  senator  from  the  .Sixth  Di.strict  fn 
18.50  and  in  18.52,  commissioner  of  emigration 
from  1855  to  18.58,  governor  of  New  York  from 
1858  to  1802,  .senator  of  the  i;nit<.'<l  States  for 
New  York  from  1802  to  1800.  He  was  nominated 
for  tlie  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  twice  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  1881  by  President 
Arthur,  but  declined  the  appointment.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  country  iluring  the  lirst  years  of  the 
civil  war  were  excelled  by  none;  they  are  still 
held  in  most  honorable  remembrance :  and  his 
name  is  marked  as  that  of  one  f>f  our  most  ujv 
right,  energetic,  and  ca]>able  public  men. 

In  all  this  he  ever  declared  and  iiroved  his  jxir- 
•onal  adherence  to  the  religion  of  Jesua  Christ. 


Christianity  was  the  foundation  of  his  character. 
In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  he  remained  bound  by  a  love 
and  loyalty  which  deepened  with  every  year  of 
his  life.  Connected  during  his  later  years  with 
the  Brick  Church  of  New  York,  and  devoted  to 
its  interests,  he  brought  forth  abundant  fruits  of 
Christian  benevolence  in  large  gifts  and  earnest 
labors  for  many  good  causes.  II  is  benefactions 
to  L'nion  Theological  Seminary,  ^^'illiam8  College, 
the  ^\'oman's  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Boards 
of  Mi.ssions,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  other 
similar  objects,  were  most  generous.  He  fur- 
ni.shed  funds  for  a  fire-i)roof  building  of  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York,  now  called  "  the  Morgan 
Library."  He  was  a  director  in  many  of  the 
religious  and  charitable  societies;  and  his  name 
abides  in  honor  in  the  church  as  one  who  feared 
(;od,  adorned  his  faith,  and  did  great  good  in  the 
world.  lIKNltY  J.  VAN  DYKK,  .Un. 

PATTERSON,  Joseph,  b.  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, March,  1752;  d.  at  Pittsburgh,  "Feb.  4. 1832. 
Accepted  Christ  beside  his  father's  plough,  and 
held  praj'er-meetings  with  his  playmates  at  ten 
years  of  age.  Married  and  immigrated  in  1772. 
Present  at  first  public  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  in  the  army  until  1777.  Came 
to  Washington  County,  Penn.,  1779.  Shared 
perils  of  time  and  place  until  1785.  Prepared  for 
the  ministry,  at  nmch  sacrifice,  by  suggestion  of 
the  pre.sbj'tery ;  licensed,  August,  1788;  settled 
at  Raccoon  and  Montours  churches,  April,  1789. 
Preached  to  rn^ople  who  walked  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  to  wor.sliip  without  house  or  fire  even  in 
winter.  Made  missionary  journey  to  Maumee 
Indians  in  18(12.  Resigned  ]va.storate  in  1810. 
Hemoved  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  sought  the  river 
population,  distributed  Bibles  (0,8i)3  copies  in  all), 
formed  the  Sabbath-school  Association  (in  -1817), 
stimulated  the  piety  of  all  the  churches,  led  the 
"  sunrise "  prayer-meetings,  conversed  with  in- 
quirers in  all  the  revivals,  helped  every  good 
work,  prayed  in  every  room  of  the  unfinished 
theological  seminary  for  its  future  tenant,  visited 
the  sick,  and  gave  tender  exhortations  at  the 
communion-table.  .•iYl.VESTEK  K.  iscovKL. 

PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS.  See  A.nti-Mi.ssion- 
Hati  iM>  ( .\p|ieiiclix). 

SCHWAB,  Gustav,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  June  19, 
17!I2;  (1.  there  Nov.  4, 18.50.  He  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Tubingen  as  a  cbussniate  of 
Baur  ;  was  appointed  ])rofe.ssor  of  ancient  litera- 
ture in  the  gymnasium  of  .Stuttgart  in  lsI7,  pas- 
tor at  (•omaringen  in  l^i37,  and  at  the  .St.  Leonard 
Church  in  Stuttgart  in  1812,  and  member  of  the 
highest  ecdesia-stical  tribunal  of  Wurttemberg. 
His  re)iutation  is  chii-fly  literary.  He  belonged 
to  the  Swabian  sc1i(k>I  of  poets,  with  his  intimate 
frienil  I.udwig  Chland  :  and  his  poems  are  distin 
guislied  by  purity  and  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
simi'licity  ami  nnirric  of  form.  A  few  of  them 
are  religious,  and  one  (l.nss  dich  niclil  den  i'riih- 
liny  liiiurhin)  was  adniitU-d  into  the  new  hynin- 
book  of  Wiirttemberg.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  his  (icdichir  appeared  in  1N28-21)  in  2  vols.  :  a 
second  reviseil  edition,  Ntiie  Auswahl  (1S32),  has 
often  been  rejirinted.  Of  his  prose-works,  nioxtly 
consisting  of  sketches  from  nature  and  history, 
the  most  remarkable  are  Schiller's  Leben  (1840), 
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Sayen  ties  classhchen  Altherthums  (1840),  Deutsche 
Volhsbiiclier  (1843),  and  Weyweiser  (lurch  die  Lile- 
ralur  <U'r  Deulfchen  (1840).  He  wrote  with  his 
frieiul  Ullmann  against  the  pantheistic  worship 
of  genius,  and  some  witty  epigrams  against  the 
Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  and  niodt-rn  infidelity,  one 
of  w  liich  is  worthy  of  preservation  :  — 

"  Ich  liin  iler  Weg,  die  Walirlieit  und  das  Leben, 
Sprath  Der,  dun  Gott  zum  Fiilner  uns  gegeben; 
Ddili  wie  sprii'lit  der,  niit  deni  ilir  uns  bedroht? 
Ic-li  hill  der  Weg,  die  Walirheit  uiul  der  Tud." 

STARK,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Ilildesheim, 
Oct.  lU,  lUSO;  d.  at  Franlvfort-on-tlie-Main,  July 
17,  1756.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
German  devotional  works,  I'dylic/ies  Handhuch  in 
yuten  und  bijsen  Tayen  (Frankfort,  1727 ;  52d  ed., 
1875;  other  editions  elsewhere ;  Eng.  trans.,  Phil- 
adelphia), Moryen-  u.  Abend  -  Andachten  frommer 
Christen  auf  ulle  Tage  im  Jahr  (Frankfort,  9th  ed., 
1802 ;  other  editions  el.sewhere),  Giildenes  Sc/ialz- 
Kdstlein,  and  also  of  the  sermons,  Prediylen  iiber 
die  Sonn-Fesl-  u.  Feiertays-Ecanyelien,  many  edi- 
tions. Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
a  commentary  (in  Latin)  upon  Ezekiel,  Frank- 
fort, 1731.  The  biography  of  Stark  is  found  in 
the  modern  Frankfort  edition  of  his  Handbuch. 

STARKE,  Christoph,  b.  at  Freienwalde,  March 
21,  1684;  d.  as  chief  pastor  at  Driesen-in-the- 
Xeumark,  Dec.  12,  1744.  He  wrote  in  German 
a  well-known  and  excellent  homiletical  commen- 
tary upon  the  Bible  under  the  Latin  title  Synop- 
sis Bibliothecce  exeyeticce  in  V.  et  N.  Teslamentatum, 
Leipzig,  1733-41,  9  vols.,  reprinted  Berlin,  —  New 
Testament,  1865-68,  10  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1870-73; 
Old  Testament,  1870-72,  3  vols.  The  commen- 
tary is  constantly  quoted  in  the  homiletical  por- 
tion of  Lange's  Commentary. 

STUART,'  Robert  L.  (b.in  New- York  City,  July 
21,  ISOO;  d.  there  Dec.  12,  1882)  and  Alexander 
his  brother  (b.  in  New-York  City,  Dec.  8,  1810 ; 
d.  there  Dec.  23, 1879),  two  philanthropists,  whose 
princely  gifts  entitle  them  to  lasting  honor.  From 
1828  until  1873  they  carried  on,  under  the  firm 
name  of  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuarti,  au  extensive  business, 
at  first  as  candy-manufacturers  only  (1828-32), 
then  in  connection  with  ;5team  sugar-refining 
(1832-56),  but  since  1856  as  refiners  only.  They 
accumulated  large  wealth,  and  their  rej^utation 
for  integrity  was  such  that  their  name  upon  an 
article  was  a  guaranty  of  its  excellent  quality. 
They  refined  annually  about  forty  million  pounds 
of  sugar.  They  made  no  concealment  of  their 
religion.  To  each  new  employee  they  presented 
a  Bible.  During  their  long  business-experience 
their  workmen  never  sti'uck  once  ;  and  when  their 
establishment  was  threatened  by  the  rioters  in 
1863,  they  stood  to  a  man  in  its  defence.  They 
were  zealous  Presbyterians,  but  to  many  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  bear  this  name  they  gave  liber- 
ally. Princeton  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
received  from  them,  probably,  more  in  buildings 
and  endowments  than  other  institutions.  One  of 
their  plans  was  to  devote  a  certain  sum  each  jear 
to  charity.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart  was  also  a  liberal 
patron  of  art;  and  both  brothers  were  public- 
spirited,  influential  citizens,  held  in  esteem  by  all 
good  men. 

UEBERWEG,  Friedrich,  Ph. D,,b.  near  Solingen, 
Rhenish  J'ru.ssia.  Jan.  22,  1826;  d.  at  Konigsberg, 
June  7,  1871.     lie  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Ber- 


lin, from  1852  to  1802  was  privatdocent  at  Bonn, 
and  from  1862  to  his  death  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Konigsberg.  His  principal  works  are  Si/slem 
der  LiKjih  und  Geschichle  dir  loyischen  Lchren,  Bonn, 
1857  (5th  ed.  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  1882;  Eng.  trans, 
from  3d  ed.,  1868,  by  T.  JI.  Lindsay,  Hystem  of 
Logic  and  History  of  Loyical  Doctrines,  London, 
1871),  and  Grundriss  der  Geschichle  der  Philosojthie, 
Berlin,  1862-66,  3  vols.  (6th  ed.  by  M.  Heinze, 
1880-83 ;  Eng.  trans,  from  4th  ed.,  1871,  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  S.  ISIorris,  with  supplementary  chapters 
by  Professor  Botta  on  Italian,  and  by  President 
Porter  on  American  philosophy.  New  York,  1871, 
London,  1872,  2  vols.).  The  latter  work  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  text-book  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for 
general  reading.  It  is  noted  for  its  objectivity, 
and  fulness  of  reference  to  the  literature. 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  The  authorship 
of  this  hyiiiii  li;is  been  very  much  disputed. 
George  Fabrii'iiis  (l."i(i4)  assigns  it  to  Anibro.se; 
Thomasius  and  Daniel,  to  Charlemagne ;  the  En- 
cyclopwdia  Brilannica  (art.  "Hymns"),  to  Charles 
the  Bald  (Carolus  Crassus,  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne); and  Mone,  Wackernagel,  and  March,  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  fir.st  mentioned  in  the 
Annates  Benedictorum  in  an  account  of  the  remov- 
al of  the  relics  of  St.  Marculfus,  A.D.  898.  The 
Anglican  Church  retains  it  in  the  offices  for  order- 
ing of  priests,  and  consecrating  of  bishops ;  the 
Roman  Church,  additionally,  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Pope.  Superstitious  reverence  attached 
to  its  repetition  as  a  charm  against  enemies.  It 
is  found,  generally,  in  the  German  breviaries  and 
mi.ssals  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Its  true  author  is  doubtless  Rabanus  Maurus, 
pupil  of  Alcuin,  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  poet- 
laureate  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  this  view  are,  (1)  The  hymn 
can  only  be  attriliutable  to  a  scholar,  a  theologian, 
and  a  poet.  (2)  Its  latest  date  is  restricted  by 
the  considerations  just  offered,  and  its  earliest 
date  depends  on  the  doctrinal  point  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  was  affirmed  (by  adding 
FUioque  to  the  Creed)  by  the  Council  ol  Toledo, 
A.D.  589,  and  le-affirmed  by  the  synod  of  Aquis- 
granum  (Aachen),  A.D.  809.  (3)  The  word 
"  paracletus  "  (nnp''iK?.TiTor)  in  the  hymn  is  scanned 
differently  from  Prudentins  .and  Adam  of  St. 
Victor,  who  in  the  usual  manner  make  the  pe- 
nultimate syllable  short.  This  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  author  as  a  per.son  who  pronounced 
Greek  by  quantity  rather  than  by  accent,  and 
certainly  shows  him  to  have  understood  that  lan- 
guage. (4)  The  hymn  (divested  of  its  modern 
stanza.  D<i  gaudiorum,  etc.,  and  of  Ilincmar  of 
Rheims'  doxology.  Sit  laus,  etc.)  was  found  by 
Chri.stopher  Browcr  (1559-1617)  in  "an  approved 
and  very  ancient  manuscript."  Brower  was  a 
Jesuit,  and  the  antiquarian  and  rector  of  the  col- 
lege at  Fulda,  and  published  the  poems  of  R.aba- 
nus  M.aurus  as  an  appendix  to  those  of  Fortun<atus 
(Cologne,  1617).  Wackernagel  (i.  75)  admits  that 
this  a.ssignnient  deserves  "some  notice,"  though 
he  prefers  the  Gregorian  authorship.  (5)  But 
this  hymn  does  not  appear  among  the  eight  which 
are  included  in  the  works  of  (iregory  the  Great 
(cf.  Migne:  Patrol.,  78,  849),  and  does  appear  in 
those  of   Rabanus  Maurus  (Jligne:   Patrol.,  112, 
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1657).  (•>)  Charleiiiafriie  was  not  scliolar  enough 
to  have  composed  it  without  Alcuin's  )ielp  (Wack- '. 
eriiUjSel,  i.  75).  (7)  Tlie  liymn  i.s  really  a  para- 
phrase of  K.ibanus  Maurus'  own  chapter  on  the 
Iloh'  Spirit  (Migne,  111,25);  and  in  his  hymn  1 
"  j^lenie  reruin  ciimtilor,  et  clarus,"  etc.,  Kabanus 
Maurus  scans  "  paraclctus "  as  in  the  "  Veni, 
Creator."  (8)  In  respect  to  the  lines  "  Injinna," 
etc.,  and  its  companion,  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
are  in  the  '•  r>ri/  ilouhlful "  stanza  of  Ambrose's 
"  Veni,  Redem/ilrir  t/etiliiim,"  where  they  jnobably 
are  an  interpolation. 

For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  point  at 
i.s.sue,  see  the  undersigned's  book.  Tlic  Latin  Ilymn- 
Writers  and  their  //i/m;i.«.  New  York.  18S0;  Da.niel: 
Thesauru.1  Hijmnolotjicus,  i.  213  and  iv.  121 ;  and 
Wackerxagel:  Dux  Deutsche  Kirchenlitfil,  \.  75. 
On  Charlemagne's  scholarsliip  comp.  Bekixgto.v  :  I 
Literary  Hlflory  of  Middle  Ayes,  London,  1814,  ' 
p.  102.    [Comp.  art.  Vexi,  Ckeatou  Spikitcs, 

p.  21.J2.]  S.VMUEI,  \V.  DfFKIELD. 

WHITE,  Norman,  a  New-York  merchant  and 
Christian  pliilanthropi.st;  son  of  Daniel  White; 
was  b.  at  Andover,  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1805;  and  d. 
at  New  Kochelle,  X.Y.,  .lune  13,  18.s:J.  He  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John  White,  one  of  the 
original  settlers,  in  1035,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  Mr. 
White  commenced  his  life  as  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  ill  1827,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was 
actively  and  successfully  in  busine.ss-life.  He 
was  pnncijially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  pajier,  but  wa.s  al.so  interested  in  various 
other  branches  of  trade,  and  was  for  several  years 
pre.sident  of  tlie  Mercantile  National  Hank. 

During  all  this  period  of  more  than  lialf  a  cen- 
tury he  was  prominent  in  works  of  benevolence 
anil  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  day.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  a  ruling  elder.  He 
wa.s  president  of  the  \oung  Men's  Bible  .Society, 
and  afterwards  an  influential  manager  and  vice- 
prtfsident  of  the  American  Bible  .Society.  To  his 
wi.se  foresight  and  practical  sagacity  when  upon  its 
building  committee,  tiiis  latter  society  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  present  site  and  its  model  bnilil- 
ing.  He  was  interested  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  from  the  time  of  its  founding,  was  for 
twenty-five  years  one  of  the  directoi-s  upon  its 
board,  and  for  twelve  years  its  vice-president. 

The  chief  public  work  of  Mr.  White's  life  was 
in  connection  with  the  New-York  .Sabbath  Com- 
mittee. He  had  long  been  deeply  imi>ressed  with 
the!  danger  to  morality  and  religion  from  the  in- 
creasing desecration  of  the  Lonf's  Day,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities;  and,  after  much  thought  and 
prayer,  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  in  18.57  a 
meeting  of  Christian  men  w:is  lield  in  New  York 
at  which  the  Sabbath  Committee  was  formed. 
The  details  of  the  work  of  this  organization  are 
given  elsewhere  [see  art.  in  loco'],  and  need  not 
be  repeated.  Of  this  committee  Mr  White  was 
made  the  chairman,  a  position  he  held  until  Ills 
death;  and,  while  he  was  ntibly  .seconded  in  his 
efforts  by  the  eminent  Christian  men  who  were 
as-Mociated  with  him,  it  is  beyond  iloubt  that  the 
very  successful  results  of  the  woik  were  largely 
due  to  the  zeal,  courage,  and  i)atiefire  with  whicli 
for'so  many  years  he  guided  the  undertaking. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  similar  comuiitteus  in  other  places,  and  when 


al>road  in  1871  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting 
held  in  London,  and  explain  the  methods  of  his 
work  for  the  .sabbath,  which  had  attracted  the 
interest  of  Christians  in  that  city. 

Mr.  White's  character  and  influence  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  extracted  from  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  the 
directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary:  — 

"  While  energetic  in  action,  he  was  eminently 
sagacious  in  council.  In  difficult  emergencies  bis 
advice  was  always  souglit,  and  had  (jreat  weight.  It 
may  be  saiil  with  perfect  trutli  that  Ixitli  in  the  rliurch 
aiitl  in  society  he  was  eliaracterized  by  the  .same  union 
of  boldness  and  wisdom.  He  was  prompt  in  every 
good  <'ause,  and  during  his  long  Christian  life  wais 
one  of  the  most  intlueutial  laymen  which  this  city 
has  produced." 

WILSON,  Samuel    Jennings,   D.D.,   LL.D.,  b. 

July  19,  1828,  in  Western  Pennsylvania  (Wash- 
ington Comity),  of  godly  parentage ;  converted 
in  Washington  College  (Dr.  Browiison,  pastor)  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  graduated  thence  in 
18.52;  entered  the  Western  Theological  .Seminary 
(Presbyterian)  the  same  year;  licensed  at  close 
of  his  course,  in  lS5.j,  by  presbytery  of  Washing- 
ton ;  during  18.5.5-57  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the 
same  seminary,  elected  to  its  chair  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  hoiniletics  by  the  (ieneral  As,sem- 
bly  in  1^57,  and  ordained  sine  tiliili/  by  ]iresl>yterv 
of  Wa.shington  the  same  year;  relinquished  homi- 
letics  to  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton  in  1800;  became 
senior  professor  in  1870,  and  about  1879  added 
history  of  doctrines;  preached  as  stated  supply  at 
Wheeling  and  at  .Sharpsburgh ;  pastor  of  Sixth 
Church  from  1802  to  1877;  completed  twenty-fiye 
years  of  continuous  service  in  his  professorship, 
an  event  celebrated  with  enthusiasm,  on  the  18th 
of  .April,  1883;  died  four  months  later,  Aug.  17, 
188.'5,  at  Sewickley,  Penn.,  on  the  Ohio,  twelve 
miles  from  Pittsburgli. 

He  was   an   excellent   teacher,  preacher,   and 
spe.aker,   and    in    private    life    unselfish,   sympa- 
thetic, and  sincere.      He  had  great  influence  in 
the  region  of  his  birth.     He  was  a  stanch  Pres- 
byterian, and  sat  as  delegate  in  the  Presbyterian 
Conference  in  London  (1875),  and  in   the  Pan- 
I  Presl)yterian  Council  in  I'hiladelphia  (1^.~>0).    On 
the  latter  occasion  he  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Distinctive  Principles  of  Presbyterianism."    (See 
III  port  of  Scciiiiil  (leneral  Council  of'  the  I'rcshi/le- 
'•  rian  .Alliance,  Philadelphia,  [1880],'  pp.  148-156.) 
He  contribiiteil   the   art.  Westkkn    Tiieologi- 
f-Ai.  Si:mi.sai!Y  in  the  thiiil  volume  of   this  K.n- 
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I      ZSCHOKKE,  Johann    Helnrich    Daniel,  b.   at 

'  Magdeburg.  .Mai.h  22,  1771  :  d.  at  BilMMstein, 
June  27,  1818.  He  studieil  at  Krankfort-onthe- 
Oder,  and   in    1792   began   to   lecture   there   upon 

'  literary  an<l  historical  subjects.  In  17!)0  he  was 
refused  the  apiiointment  as  ]irofe.ssor,  in  conse- 

'  (pience  r>:  his  o|i|>osition  to  the  PniHsian  min- 
ister's (Wdlner)  order,  that  all  pre;ichers  should 
conform  tli -ir  discourses  to  the  Confessional  state- 

'  menls.  He  went  t4i  Switzerland,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  pl.'iyed  a  |iromineut  part  in  Swiss  alTair.s, 

;  especially  at  Aanin.  He  was  a  jHiet,  a  novelist,  uii 
historian  (cf.  es|wcially  his  Dcs  .SchtFtizcrlandes 
(ieschiclilr  filr  <ins  .SchtrcizenoU',  1822,  Kng.  trails., 
N.Y.,  18.55)  ;  but  he  is  be.st  known  as  the  author  of 
Stunden  drr  /lii./<j</i/  (laOO,  la-st  ed.,  1871,  0  vols. ; 
twice  translated,  last  in  18(12,  Meditations  on  Death 
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and  Eternity).  It  is  tlie  best  devotional  volume 
produced  by  rationalism,  and  has  received  great 
jiopularity  in  England  by  royal  favor.  It  was 
partly  to  counteract  its  influence  that  Tholuck 
wrote  his  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion. 


Just  as  we  concluded  this  volume,  the  intelli- 
gence of  Bishop  Martensen's  death  arrived. 

MARTENSEN,  Hans  Lassen,  D.D,,  an  eminent 
Danish  theologian  and  bishop;  b.  at  Flensburg, 
.\ug.  19, 1808;  d.  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  4, 1«S4.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  ideas  of  Hegel  and  Franz 
Uaader,  and  these  ideas  influenced  his  Lutheran 
theology,  lie  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  his  eccle- 
siastical examination  (183"J),  and,  at  state  expense, 
studied  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  par- 
ticularly the  philosophy  of  the  middle  age.  On  his 
return,  in  1836,  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  theology,  for  which  he  presented  a  remarkable 
thesis  on  the  autonomy  of  the  human  conscience, 
De  aulonomia  coi>scieiiti(e  sui  JnimaiKe,  Copenhagen , 
1837  (translated  into  Danish,  1841,  and  into  (ier- 
nian,  Kiel,  1844).  He  began  lecturing  upon  moral 
philosophy,  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  in 
1837,  and  was  made  ordinary-professor  in  1840. 


He  attracted  throngs  of  hearers.  In  ls-13  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Seeland,  and  in  I84.j  court- 
preacher,  but  still  continued  his  lecture>  and 
writing.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spiritualitv, 
learning,  and  ability.  He  s\-mpathized  with  the 
old  German  nivstics,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  and 
of  whom  he  lias  written  so  charmingly.  His 
principal  writings  (all  published  in  Copenhagen) 
are  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1841  (German 
tr.ans.,  Kiel,  1841);  Master  Eckarl  (German  trans., 
Hamburg,  1S42),  Christian  Bapti.im,  1843  (2d  ed., 
1847;  German  trans.,  2d  ed.,  18C0);  Christian  Dog- 
matics, 1849  (2d  ed.,  1850 ;  German  trans.,  4th  ed., 
1858;  English  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1866);  Christian 
Ijliics,  1871-78,  2  vols.  (German  trans.,  Gotha, 
3d  ed.,  1878-79,  2  vols. ;  English  trans.,  1873-S2, 
3  vols.);  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  (German 
trans.,  Gutersloh,  1884):  .Aic,/.  li.uhme,  1879 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1885)  :  .[ululiiiniruphy,  1883 
((ierman  trans.,  Carlsruhe,  1883).  Besides  these, 
Bishop  ]\Iartensen  published  Sermons  (four  series, 
1849-54).  and  occasional  discourses,  in  which  with 
great  skill  he  opposed  destructive  tendencies  in 
the  Danish  Church,  of  which  he  is  one  of  tha 
most  distinguished  ornaments. 
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Whole  imiober  of  writers,  44<5;  number  of  siwcial  contributors  to  tlie  Schaff-Hcrzog  Encyclopsedia,  174. 
Tbe  numerous  uiiKij^ned  articles  are  by  the  eilitors,  aiul  are  uot  iucluJed  in  this  Analysis. 


•Abbot.  EziiA,  D.l).,  LI-.l>.,  (JainUridge, 

Bible  IVit,  New  TTOlumi-nl. 
Arquo).  I.  «.  K.,  D.l).,  U-vdcn. 

Moll.  Wlllcni. 
•Alexander.  Akcuibald,  l^h.D.,   New- 
Voik  llty. 

Bat'On.  Kralicl^. 
Alt,  IlfiMticH,  D.D.,  Bfiliu. 

Advent. 

All-.-^uijit-'  liiiy- 

All  .<oulf'  Hay. 
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VenI,  Creator  Spirilns.     (Al)pendlx.) 
DUstrrdlrrk,  Fbanz.  D.D.,  Hanover. 

Meyer.  Henirich  August  Wllhelm. 
•Easlon.  Peteb  Zacciieits,  l{ev..  Mis- 
sionary in  Persia. 
Persia'. 
Ebcrt.  AiioLPii.  Ph.D.,  Leipzig, 
(•assiodiprus,  Magnus  Aureiius. 
Claudlaiius. 
Commodiarms. 
Ijictuntlus  Fiiinlanus. 
Prudentlus,  .\niellus  Clemens. 
Ebrard,  Jduann    Hkinbicu   AiionsT, 
D.D.,  Eriangen. 
Cuceelus,  .lohanuus. 
Demoniacs. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospi-ls. 
Jesus  Christ.   I'lini-  Oflices  of. 
,Iohn  the  A)...MI.  ai.d  his  Wiltlngs. 


Bacon,  1-eonard. 

Dwighl,  Timothy. 

Tavlor,  Nathaniel  William. 
^Fleming.  1>.  Hav,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Henderson.  .Mejander. 

Melville.  Andrew. 
•Flirhtner.  Geoboe  Fbedebick,  Rev., 
New-VorkCity. 

Smith,  John  Cotton. 
Fllrdner.  Fbitz.  Madrid,  Spain. 


Prof., 


Matarooros,  Mai 

Porlngal,  The  Kingdom  of. 
Knet,  Francisco  de  Paula. 
'Flint.  Robert,    D.D.,  LL.D., 
burgh. 
Materialism. 

optimism  and  Pessimism. 
Theism- 
I'tllilarlanism. 
Flolo.  Hautwio,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Gregorv  11.  to  \TI. 
•Foster,  Robert  Vebrell,  Kev 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
•Fox.  XoRMAN,  Kev.,  Kcw-Yurk  City. 
Pouring. 
Scars.  Barnas. 
Wayland,  Fnincis. 
Williams,  Roger. 
Frank.  Franz  Hermann    Ueinhold, 
D.D..  Eriangen. 
Concord,  Formula  of. 
Plitt,  Guslav  Leopold. 
Frank,  Gistav  Wiluelm,  Vienna. 
Hausmann,  Xicolans. 
Pufendorf,  Samuel. 
Kiihr,  .lohann  Filedrich. 
RUckcrt,  Leopold  Immanuel. 
B.M..r,.ism. 
...,...,  Christian. 
Freybe.  .Vlbebt,  Ph.D.,  Parchim. 

Klopstock,  Frlcdrich  Gottlieb. 
Frirdberg.  Emil,  Ph.D.,  l-elpzlg. 

Sulnlearon. 
Frlfzsdie,  Orro  FRinni.iN,  D.D.,  Zu- 
rich. 
Bible  Versions  (Greek,  1-yriae.  Sa- 
maritan, Egvptlnn,  Ijitiu.  Golhic, 
Armenian.  Georgian,  Old  Slavonic; 
X.  T.,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic). 

German  Translations  of  the  Bible. 
FronmUller,  P-  F.  C,  Pastor  In  IteuU 
llngen.    (D.  1877). 

Blasphemy. 

Tyana,  Synod  of. 
•Frothlngliaiu,      Octaticb      Urooks. 
Rev.,  Bonon.  Mass. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England. 
(ialiffe.  ElilARU.  D.D..  lielieva. 

Hoiilivard.  Franz. 
Gass.  WiLHKLM.  D.D.,  H<  i.lelWrg. 


elpzlg. 


hel 


Moravian  Church. 

.N'itscbiminn,  David. 

Spangenlsrg,  .Vilgustus  Gottlieb. 

Zeisberger.  Davlil. 

ZInzendorf,  Siiholas  I^wis,  Count  von 
•Oextpr.  llE.vBV   Martyn,  D.D.,  Bos 
Ion,  Mass. 

Mather  Family. 
Dllielina.  Fbanz,  D.D.,  Dresden. 

Iluitlar,  Eva  von.    8e«  Goebel,  M. 


ludgment.  The  DIvlie. 
Lords  IT.iv.r. 

Wendelin,  Markus  Friedrlcb. 
Wllslns,  Heiinann. 
Wolleb,  Juliannes. 
Elbarh,  It.,  -Neiiterolh. 

Eniel'hardr.  -L  G.  v..  D.D.    (D.  18»5.) 

Francis  of  Asslsl,  St. 
Enaelhardl.  M.  von,  Ph.D.    (D.  -.) 

.Instln  Morlyr. 

l.(l«lHr,  Vale.illn  Ernst. 

F.rbkam.    Hiisni'ii    \.iLiir.LM,    D.D. 
(|l.  .Ian.  11.  l^*^-) 
CarlstadI,  Andreas  Kudolphus  Boden- 

steln. 
Mllnzer,  Thomas. 
Krilmann,  ciiBisTiAN  Fbiedbkii  Da 
VIII.  D.D.,  llreslau. 
Polanil. 

Hperatns,  Paulns. 
Gnrkrn.  R..  rb.l>..  Jena. 

lA-lbiilK.  G.itifrlitl  Wllhelm. 
E«l»r.  Cabi.,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 
Wlllerani. 


Aibo 


k  Church. 


Bible-Reading.  In  the  C 

Bonavenlunt. 

Ca-nilarius,  Michael. 

Constanlinople. 

Eunomlusaiid  the  Ennomians. 

Enstatlilns  of  Tlies».il..nica. 

Euthvmlus  ZIgadeiius. 

Evagilus  Pontlcut. 

Evagrius  Scholustlrns. 

Gregory  Nazlanzen. 

Hesycbasts,  The. 

Ilesychlus. 

Jeremiah  11. 

.lerusalein,  Patrlaichate  of. 

John  .N. 

John  PliiUiponus. 

John  SehobiFlleus. 

■  .eoiillusof  IlvznlMlum. 

Marcus  Eugenleus. 

Melina. 

Meliologion. 

Melilzer,  Baltbasar. 

Melaplinistes,  Slinet  e. 

Mxniphanes  Critopiiliis. 

Mogllas.  Peter. 

Moiiastlclsm. 

X.H-tarivis.  IVIriareli .  I  Con.lantlnopI*. 

Xeeiarius,  Pntriiireh  .f  Jenisalem. 

Si-stor. 

Nlcira,  Councils  of. 

Nlccphonis. 

Xlcphonis.  Calllsll. 

Nlcctas  Acnnilnatoa. 
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Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Methone. 

Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra. 

Nikon. 

Nilus. 

Palamas,  Gregorius. 

Panaida. 

I'eterof  .Vlexandria. 

I'hllo  Carpathius. 

Fhilopatns. 

I'hotiuB. 

Schleicrraacher.Frii'dnch  Daniel  Ernet, 
Theology  of. 

Solitarius,  Philip. 

Sophia. 

Sophi'oniiis. 

gymphorianus. 

Syraphorosu. 

Theodore  (Giaptua). 

Theodore  Lector. 

Theopbanes  of  Byzantium. 

Theophylact. 

Tritheism. 

Zacharius  Scholasticus, 
*Ga8t,    Fhedebick    .Vlgustus,  D.D., 
Lancaster,  Penn. 

Tlieological  Seminary,  Reformed  (Ger- 
man j,  at  Lancaster. 
(Sehhanit,  Oskar  von,  Ph.D.,  Gottin- 

Bible  Text,  New  Testament.  See  under 
Tischeiidorf. 
(ieffclien.  .Joh.\sn,  Ph.D.     (D.  — .) 

Wiiickler,  Johann. 
Oeliike,  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Bern. 

Marios  of  Aventicum. 

Sinlram. 
*Gerhart,  Emajjuel  Vogel,  D.D.,  Lan- 


Gern 


lerslmrg  Theology. 

fh.  Frederick  Augustus. 

WiLiiELM,    Ph.D.,    Winds- 


hei 

John  the  Presbyter. 
Gerth  Van  Wijk,  .J.  A.,  The  Hague. 

Holland. 
*Giles.  Cu-MNCEY,  Uev.,  Philadelphia. 

Nevv..Ierusalem  Church. 

Swcdciiborg,  Emanuel. 
*Gilfiilan,  .1.  .\.,  Rev.,  Missionary  to  the 
Indians,   Wliite    Earth  lie8ei*vation, 
Minn. 

In.lian^i.f North.\merica.  (.Vppcndi.'i.) 
Gilli't,  .1.  K.  A.,  D.D.,  Breslau. 

Orato  von  Crafftheirn. 

Ursinus,  Zacharias. 
*Gilnian,   ARTHtn,   M..\.,  Camt)ridge, 
Mass. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey. 

Hymnology,  English  and  American. 
"Gilniaii,  Daniel  Coit,  LL.D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

College. 

Degrees,  Academic. 

Peabody,  George. 

University  in  America. 
*GlIinaii,    EDWAiti)    Whiting,    D.D., 
New- York  City. 

Thompson,  .Tosepll  I*arrish. 
*Godet,  FBEDfeRic,  D.D.,  Neuchltoi. 

Miracles. 

Neufchalel,  The  Independent  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of. 

Parables. 
•Goebc!,.Ii;Lius,  Ph.D.,  New- York  Cltv. 

Schclllng,  F^iedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph 
von  (trans.).    See  under  Heydcr. 

Spinoza,  Baruch  de. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (trans.). 
See  under  Wackernagcl. 
CoeUel.  Karl,  Ph.D.    (D.  1S81.) 

ICrafft,  .lohann  Christian  Gottlob  I.ud- 
wlg. 
Ooobel,  Maximilian.    (D.  — .) 

Brill,  Jacob. 

Butttar,  Eva  von.    See  under  Dibciius. 

Elizabeth  Albertine. 

Kollenbusch,  Samuel. 

Ivrummacher,  Gottfried  Daniel. 

Lahadie,  .Jean  de. 

Lodenstein,  .Todokus  von. 

Marburg  Bible. 

Mar,.«ay,  Charles  Hector  de  St.  George. 
Goltz,  von  dek,  Heinricu,  D.D.,  Ber- 
lin. 

Prussia. 


•Good,  Jekemiau  Haak,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  O. 
'I'tieologlcal  Seminary,  Reformed  (Ger- 
man);  Heidelberg. 
'Goodsiieed,     Thouas      Wakefield, 
D.I).,  Chicago,  III. 
Theological  Seminary,  Baptist  Union, 
Chicago. 
•Goodwin,     Daniel     Raynes,/    D.D., 
LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Theological      Seminary      (Episcopal), 
Philadelphia. 
Gosche,  K.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Halle. 
Ebed  JuBU. 

Eccbellc-nsis,  .VbrahaTu. 
Elisieus. 

Erpenius,  Thomas. 
Gdsi'hel,  Karl  Friedrich,  Ph.D.    (D. 

ISlil.) 

.Meth  (Ezechiel)  and  Stiefel  (Esaias). 

.Soul-Sleep. 
•Graham,  William,  D.D.,  London. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
•Gray,  Gkorue  Zabriskie,  D.D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Theological  School,  The  Episcopal,  of 
Massachusetts. 
•Green,  Samuel  G.,  D.D.,  London. 

Tract    Societies,   Religious,    in    Great 
Britain. 
*Green,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Pentateuch. 
Gregory,  Caspar  RenS,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig 

Gregoire,  Henri. 

Tischendorf,  Lobegott  Fi-iedrich  Con- 
stantin. 
•Griflis,  William  Elliot,  Rev.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

Japan,  Christianity  in. 

Shin-shiu. 

Shinto. 
Grandemann,  R.,  Ph.D.,  Morz,  Prussia. 

Propaganda,  Missionary  Operations  of 
the,  among  the  Heathen. 
Griineisen,  Carl  von,  D.D.,    (D.  1878). 

Hahn,  Johann  Michael. 

Religious  Dramas  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Saints,  Worship  of  the. 
Glider,  Eduard.D.D.    (D.  1882.) 

.Vdoption. 

Heidelberg  Catechism. 

Hell,  Christ's  Descent  into. 

Hcmmerliu,  Felix. 

Jerusalem,  The  Episcopal  See  of  St. 
ilames  in. 

.John  the  Baptist. 

Limbus. 

Luke. 

Lutz,  .lohann  Ludwig  Samuci. 

Lutz,  Samuel. 

Mark. 

Matthew. 

Megander,  Kaspar. 

Nicodemus. 

Regula  Fidei. 

Switzerland  (before  the  Reformation). 

Usteri,  Leonliard. 

Zwingli.  Huldreich. 
Gundert,  Hermann,  Ph.D.,  Calw. 

Schwartz,  Christian  Friedrich. 
•Giinther,  Martin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'I'heological      Seminary      (Lutheran), 
Concordia. 
Giitho,  IlEiNRicH,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig. 

Ishbosheth. 
Ilaekmsrliniidt.  Karl,  Jiigerthal. 

II.  --nnsi-ii,   liU-niann. 

ilin,  .ban  Krediric. 

llaenrhen,  i'liii.ii-l'  E.,  Erlangcn. 

Menken,  Gottfried. 
Ilagenhach,  Karl  Rudolph,  D.D.     (D. 
1S74.) 

Pretsclmelder,  Karl  Gottlieb. 

Cawarius  of  Aries. 

Clautiius,  Matthias. 

Collcglants. 

Cotelerlus,  .lean  Baptiste. 

Cyprianus,  'i^hascius  CaiCiiius. 

Drabicius,  Xicol. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Theology. 

Erncsti.  .lohann  August. 

Facundus. 

Farel,  Guillanme, 

Felgenhauer.  Paul. 

Gellert,  Christian  Fiirchtegott. 

Gifttheil,  Ludwig  Friedrich. 

Grotius,  Hugo. 

Hochmann,  FJrnst  Cbristof. 


Jonc 

Kirchhofer,  Melcliior. 

Konig,  Johann  Friedrich. 

Korlholt,  Christian. 

Ruchat,  Abraham. 

Schmid,  Konrad. 

Scriver,  Christian. 

Spalding,  Johann  Joachim. 

Sulzer,  Simon. 

Theatre  and  the  Church. 

Theophilanthropists. 

Vadlan. 

Wercnfels,  Samuel. 

Wetstein,  .lohann  .lakob. 

Wette,  de,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht. 
Hahn,  H.  A.,  D.D.     (D.  — .) 

Introduction    (Old    TesUmienl).      See 
under  Kohler,  A. 
•Hall,  Isaac  Hollister,  Ph.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Chapters  and  Verses,  Modern. 

Syriac  Literature. 
•Hall,  Joiis,  D.D.,  New-Y'ork  City. 

Ireland. 
•Hall,  Robert  M'.,  New. York  City. 

lieland. 

I^alladivis,  .Scotorum  Ei)iscopus. 

Patrick,  St. 


Hanil.t 


JiLU's,  Ph.D.,  Munich. 


Harna<  k,  -\i)olf,  D.D.,  Glessen. 
Apostles'  Creed,  The. 
Alhenagoras. 


Ileliogabalus. 
Ilieracas. 
Julian,  Emperor. 
Julius  Africanus  Ses 
Lapsed,  'I'he. 
l.itcra'  Formats. 
I.ucian  the  Martyr. 
I  of  Samosata. 


Ma 


ellii 


Marcellus  (popes). 

Marcus. 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

MeUhiades. 

Miltiade 


Mo 


chiai 


Nica-no-Constanlihopolitan  Creed, 

Novatian. 

Optatus. 
"Harper,  James,  D.D.,  Xenia,  O. 

Psalms,  Use  of,  in  Worship. 
•Harris,  J.  Renuel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stichometry. 
•Ilarsha,  W.  W.,    D.D.,  Jacksonville, 
111. 

Theological    Seminary   (Presbyterian) 
of  the  North-West. 
•Hastings,  Thomas  Samitel.D.D.,  New. 
York  City. 

Hastings,  Thomas.     (Appendix.) 

Music,  Sacred. 

Pastoral  Theology. 
•Hatfleld,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.    (D. 
1883.) 

Presbyterian  Church  (Northern  Assem. 
biy)  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Presbyterianism. 

Revivals  of  Religion, 

Theological  Seminary,  Union  (I'lesby- 
terian),  New  York. 
Hauek,  -\lbert,  D.D.,  Eriaugen. 

(Constantino  (popes). 

Hofinanii.  .Johann  Christian  Karl  voo. 

Leipzig,  The  Colloquy  of. 

Linus. 

Maternus,  Julius  Firmicus. 

Miinscher,  Wilhelm. 

Ordines. 


Priesthood    in 

Church. 
Prosper  of  Aquil 


the     Roman.Cathoilo 
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Quadratua. 
liabanua  Maurus. 

R'jxoeliri.     Sec  under  Landerer. 

Uapen,  SI. 
H»er,  JtsTis,  Erlenbach. 

Bullinser,  Ueinrieh. 

FlUe,  NiklaUB  voii. 

HeM,  -Johaan  .lakob. 

I  jivater,  Johanii  Ka«[)ar. 
Heller.  Linwio.     (U.  — .) 

Kerrer,  Vioceiillu*. 

Maccovlun,  .Ioluinue9. 

Martyrs,  Forty. 

lUkthmami,  Hermann. 

Kosenbacb,  Johauu  Ocorg. 

Schsde,  GeoFK. 
Heman,  •'.  F..  rh.D.,  Baisel. 

Jews,  MlssloiiB  amouifst  the. 
He»ke,Eits8T  l.i-uwio  Theodor,  U.U 
(D.  1S72.) 

Callxtus,  (jeori;. 

Gabler,  Johann  I'hilipp. 

Meyfartt  Jobann  ilallhaim. 

Molanus,  Gerhardt  Walther. 

Moshclm.  Johann  Lorcnz  von. 

Musaus,  Johann. 

raallDus  Solanus. 

SyDcrcli'*m. 

Thorn,  Conference  of. 

Wllchcrafl.    See  under  Piltt,  "• 
Heppe.HKixKicH  Ll-dwio  Julius,  D.D. 

Caoael,  The  Conference  of.  j 

Corpus  I>oclrin».  : 

Corpus  Evangeliconun. 
Dort,  Synod  of. 

Eglinus,  Kaphwi.  | 

EplscopluB,  Simon.  ,        ,     , 

Guyon,  Jeanne   Marie   Bouvier  de   la 
Molbe.  '. 

Sohn,  Georg.  ] 

Herold,  Ma.x,  Schwabach. 
AKnus  Del. 

.\mbroslari  Music.  1 

Brevlarv. 
IJoiology. 
Herrllnger.  XUrtingeri.  .     ^       . 

Melanchlhon.    See  under  Ijinderer. 
HerzoK,  Joiiann  Jakob,  U.U.  (U.  1883.) 
AlwViles,  or  .\belonianB. 
AbrabamUes. 
Acacins, 
Agutbn. 
AlegamU'. 
Allli,  I'eler. 
Alogi,  or  Aioglans. 
Aloysius  of  Gonzaga. 
Anathema. 
Apolllnarianinm. 
Aqullaalid  I'riscilla. 
Barclay,  Kobert. 
Bernard,  .Vrchbl^-hop  of  Toledo. 
Bernard,  Claude. 
Bible. Heading      In      Koman.  Catholic 

Chur.h. 
Blair,  Hugh. 

Blcminvd< ■».  or  Blemmlda. 
Borel,  .\<lam. 

Callxlu.  1.  ., 

Calvin,  John.  Sec  under  Jackson,  S.  M. 


.        I        :.  11a,  The  Order  ol. 

iii-u»,i.'.m.' 

IHdyuMis  (of  ,\ll>xandrlu:. 
IHclyniua,  Gabriel. 


EaHalhlus.  Ulshop  i.f  .<elia"le. 

Flaiiclhiia-. 
Frainij  ..1  .-ales,  St. 
Illlarv  I.f  .\rles.  SI. 

Huilini;.  Johanii  Wllheira  Frledrlch.  . 
Image- Worship  In  the  Western  Church. 
Lord's    Supper,    Kefonued    View    of 

the. 
Mariana,  Juan. 
Neander,  Joachim. 
<£colampadlus,  ,luhn. 
Orosius,  I'aulus. 
Pallavlcino,  Sforza. 
Parabolaui. 
Paulinus  of  Aqulleja. 
Pavilion. 
Pelagius,  Aivarus. 

Peter  of  .\lcantara. 

rilug,  Julius. 

PIctet,  Benedict. 

Pighlns,  Albert. 

i*iscator,  Johannes. 

Poissy,  Conference  of. 

PosUf. 

Ueeollect. 

Kedeemer,  Orders  of  the. 

lU'nand'it,  Knsebe. 

Ueitig.  Helnrich  Christian  Michael. 

Kudlngcr,  Ksrom. 

Sailer,  Johann  Michael. 

Salvianus. 

Sehwcgler,  .\lbert. 

Soeinus,  Faustus,  and  the  Soclnians. 

Spiera,  Francesco. 

Switzerland  after  the  Reformation. 

Itenlielm,  Chrisloph  von. 

VergeriuB,  I'ctrus  I'aulus. 

WafdeuBcs. 

Waldhausen,  Conrad  von. 

Weslen,  'i'homas  von. 

leros,  Francisco. 
I'h.l).,  Stuttgart, 
iaiijty  among  the. 
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lloHzniann,    Hr.iSRicii,    D.U.,    Strass. 
burg. 
Tradiilon. 
Hopf,  Gkobo  Wiluelm,  Ph.D.,  >urem. 
berg. 
Sachs,  Hans. 
•Hopkins.  E.  W..  Kew.York  City. 
I      \\  ashburn,  Edward  Abiel. 

•HoDkIno,  Samiel  Miles,  D.D.,  Au- 
I         turn,  X.Y. 

Auburn  'I'lieologlcai  Seminary. 
Auburn  Declaration. 
Liturgv. 
Worsh'ip. 
•Hover.  -Vlvaii,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 
Newton  Theological  Institulion. 
Hundohagen,  Carl  Bernuabd,  D.D. 
(I).  is;:i.) 
,\l,l,o  of  Fleury. 
Agobard. 

Scliwarz.  Frledrich  Helnrich  Christian. 
Hupleld.  Daviii,  Ph.D.,  Schleusingen. 

.Vliiller,  Julius. 
•Jaikson.GEoRUETuoMAS.M.D.,  Ncw- 
Vi.rk  City, 
l.eprosv. 

Medicine  of  the  Hebrews. 
•JarkhOn.     SAMtEL      MACAfLET,     Kev. 

editor),  New.York  City. 
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Heyd,  Wii 

Mi.nL'olH, 
Heyder. 

I'h.D.,  r.nangen. 
Schelllng,    Friediich   Wllhel 


Joseph 


I>ln 


I  >li>nyslus  the  (.'arthusian. 

I>i,rtriiialrcs. 

|i.,niltlati. 

Iirnlhiuar,  Christian. 

I  Ml  (ange,  Charles  Dufrosne 

Du.lllh,  Andreas. 

l«uiMrri.n,  Jac,|Ties  Davy. 


,.lies  On 
•flillpiHS 


|.. I'.. (■..lean  I 

i:.- 1.  St. 

1  .■  .    I.  Archbishop  of  York. 

I.      rh.rus,  Bishop. 

Ill     'b.  St.,  lit  Hungary. 

I  r.  rht,  Hans. 

I     1.    ,  I  , Ills,  Bishop  of  Pavla. 

L.|.,l!:.|-. 

I'.ia-iiiii..  St. 

Kudt'K,  ,lean,  and  the  Eudlto^. 


HlnsrhluH.  Pai'l,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

Advocate  of  the  Church. 

Ansegis. 

Chapters. 

Investiture. 

Irregularities. 

I.lber  iiiurnnsUomanornm  Ponllluum 

i'apai y  and  Papal  System. 

I'atniiiage. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic. 
•Hitchcock.  Koswell  Dwioiit.   D.D. 
LL.D.,  New-York  City. 

Choraziu. 

Elijah. 

PalesUnc. 
Horhhuth,  C.  W.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Cas-el. 

Phlladelphian  Society. 

I'ordage,  John. 

•Hodge,  .VRtlllBALDALEXAS DEI',  D-D 

1.1. .D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Atonement. 
Calvinism. 
Imputation  of  Sin  and  of  ICghteou 

Princeton, 
•Hulfman.  Euoese   Auoi'btus,  D.D., 
New.York  City. 
Tiii-ologlcui  Seminary  (K|)lscopal),Thc 
Geiieral. 
Hoffmann.  J.  .\-  «-.  K-I'-     (!>•  ISW) 

1  Hnfmann.  Ki'Dolf,  D.D.,  Leipzig, 

.Vccoinmodallon. 

AiMicrypha  of  the  New  Testament. 

Jerusalem,  Synod  of. 

Purgatory. 

Superslltlon,  .    ,, 

•Hoge,  Moses  D.,  D.D.,  KIchmond,  \  a. 

Plumer,  Willlanl  Hwan. 

I*resl>yteriai>  Church  (Suulbeni  Asscm. 
biy)  In  the  Cnlted  Stales  of  Araer. 
lea. 

Thornwell,  James  Hnnloy. 
•Holland.  IIknhv  Sc  ott,  SI. A.,  Oxford. 

Kituallsm.  .    ,    , 

Hollenliprg.  W.  A.,  Ph.D.,  SaarbrUckon, 

Gossner,  .Iikhannes  Kvallguilstii. 

Si-lli.TiiT,  Mi-i.laus. 

Slglsmiinil,  .liiluinu. 

Vlnienl  de  Paul. 
William  of  St.  Amour. 


:il  at  Jerusalem, 
irelius.    Sketch    of    bis 


Alilioch  in  Syria. 

.Vpohtiili 

Auguslll 

Life. 

Baptism.    Sec  under  Stcitz. 
Baxter,  KIchard. 
Becket,  Thomas. 
Bible  Societies  of  the  United  Stales  ot 


Ml 


Brahnianism. 

Brahmo  Somaj  of  India. 

Buddhism. 

Bunyan,  John. 

Bushnell,  Horace. 

Butler,  Joseph. 

Calvin,  John.     See  under  Ilcrzog. 

Concordance. 

Concubinage. 

Congregaliode  .\nxlliis  DIvlllB  GrallB. 

Cromwell,  Oliver. 

David. 

Dictionaries  and  CyclopKUlaa. 

Dogmatics  (Literature). 

Kceiesiastes. 

Epistles,  The. 

Eve. 

Exodus  of  tlie  Children  of  UraeL 

Infant  Communion. 

Infant  Salvation. 

Kelm,  (  ari  Theodor. 

Killo.  John. 

Lord's  Sujiper  (addltlnns). 

Lowder,  Charles  Kuge. 

Minor  Prophets. 

Paine,  Thonuls. 

Polyglot  Bibles. 

Preaching. 

Wiclif,  John.    Sec  under  I^echlcr. 
JacobI,  JosTfs  Luiiwio,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

Uerengartus  of  Tours. 
I      Clemens,  I'ltus  Flavins. 

Gnosticism. 

lli]>polytus. 
-  ♦Jacobs.  llESRV  EvsTER.  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
'      Krauih,  Charles  Porterllcid.     (.Vppen- 

Jarobson.     llEixnicii     Fkanz.     Ph.D 


(D. 


-.) 


Asyluii 

Blshol>. 

Burial  among  the  Christian! 

Coiiliacy. 

( '(uidjutor. 

Dunin,  Martin  von. 

Fasting  In  Christian  Churcl 

Ijincelotl,  ,li>annes  Paulus. 

Ijiunul,  Jean  de. 

I'alllum. 

Panormllanus. 

Petcr.Pence. 

IMiiuicy,  Prininle. 

Proloniitarlus  .\piistollcu.> 

lU-galln. 

Ueginnarius. 

lUwrvatliin.  l>a|ial. 

Kcsidence. 
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ICiluale  Roniainiiu. 

Spain. 

Imposition  of  Hands. 

Sedee  Vacuus. 

Spreng,  .Takob. 
'1  ruber.  Primus. 

Joan  of  -Vrc. 

Suffragan. 

Klee,  Heinrich. 

Tancrud  of  Bologna. 

Zillerthal. 

Mysticism. 

Tempus  ClauBura. 

KloHtermann,  August,  D.D.,  Kiel. 

Patience. 

Tithes. 

Isaiah. 

Predestination. 

Usury. 

Kluckhohii.  August,  Ph.D.,  Munich. 

Providence. 

\'lcar. 

Hlumlnati. 

Rousseau,  .lean  Jacques. 

\'!-!t'ilin  T-iminum  SS.  Apoetolorum. 

KlUufel.  Kaul,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen. 

Sanctification. 

W  i    rpli.ilia,  IVaci-of. 

Alemauui. 

Simon,  The  Name  in  Biblical  History. 

.'lira-,  .Tohaniies. 

Ualberg,  Karl  Theodor. 

Terminism  and   the  Terministic  Con- 

,1. --nil.  IlENRY  Harris,  D.D.,  Beirut, 

Eulogius  of  Cordova. 

troversy. 

.■^■,  li.i. 

P>ankenberg,  .Tohann  Heinrich. 

Theophanv. 

.Syria,  and  Missions  to  Syria. 

Frederick  the  Wise. 

Thomas  the-  .\postle. 

Juudt,  A.,  Strassljurg. 

Frederick  the  Pious. 

Lauhniann,  G..  Ph.D.,  .Munich. 

David  of  Dinanto. 

Fulda,  Monastery  of. 

.Mi.l.illon.  .lean. 

.Tohn  of  Chur.    See  under  Schmidt,  C. 

(ji-egory  of  Tours. 

Maranus,  Prndentius. 

KiihI.T.  M.,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Hulten,  Uirich  von. 

Martianay,  Jean. 

Aiilkhrist. 

Lambruschini,  Luigl. 

Massuet,  Ren6. 

Mililiral  Theology. 

Lance,  The  Holy. 

Montfaucon.  Bernard  dc. 

i-,,„-.-ifnce. 

Mai,  Aiigelo. 

Ruinart,  Thierry. 

K-i-li.ilnlnuy. 

Pfaff,  Cliristof  MatthSuB. 

Lauxniaiin,  .Stuttgart. 

Kahnis.     Iv.MtL    Friedrich    August, 

Philip  the  Magnanimous. 

Jacopone  da  Todi. 

I  Ml..  Leipzi-. 

Reuchlin,  .Johann. 

Knapp,  Albert.    See  under  Palmer. 

I'^ref  <_'ulit'reiruliona. 

Revolution,  The  French. 

Lohwasser,  Ambrosias. 

IICTI-SV. 

Rosicruciaus. 

Lechler,  Oottlob  Viktor,  D.D.,  Lein- 

I'aulus,  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob. 

Knaup,  Josef,  Stuttgart. 
Oehler,  Gustav  Friedrich. 

zig. 

Kaniphausen.ADoLPH  Hermann  Hein- 

Allan, William. 

rich,  D.D.,  Bonn. 

Kogel,  Rudolf,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas 

Bleek,  Friedrich. 

Bible.    See  under  Paret. 

Council. 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  .losias. 

Gerlach,  Otto  von. 

Deism. 

Hitzic.  Ferdinand. 

Hoffmann,    Ludwig    Friedrich    Wil- 

Erastus, Thomas. 

Tliipfc'ld,  Hermann. 

helm. 

F(5nelon,  Francois  de  Sallguac  de    la 

rmhri-lt,  Friedrich  Wilhclm  Karl. 

Stahl,  Friedrich  Julius. 

Mothe. 

Kaul/srh.  Emil  Friedrich,  D.D.,  TU- 

Kiililer,  August,  D.D.,  Eriangen. 

Hub,  John. 

)iiri"i-n 

Amos. 

Hussites. 

.TnklaTi". 

Belshazzar. 

Janow,  Matthias  von. 

.liMhanl. 

Introduction    (Old    Testament).     See 

Jerome  of  Prague. 

Keini. '  akl  Theodor,  D.D.    (D.  1S79.) 

under  Hahn. 

John  Xepomuk. 

Ilarl/.r,  r.lKhvia. 

Serpent,  The  Brazen. 

Marsilius  Palavinus. 

\-.    •   .   ^  1-.  Titii^  Flaviue. 

Theudas. 

Milicz  of  Kremsier. 

■Ki  II"-..        ■•!■  .  I.  IlEXRY,  D.D.,  Alle- 

Timothy. 

Morgan.  Thomas. 

'1             Ti      ■ 

Titus. 

Nettcr,  Thomas. 

1 ' :  1  ,i-iii. 

Kiihler,  Karl,  D.D.,  Friedberg,  Hesse. 

Presbyter  and  the  PicKbyierate. 

K.-sl.i.  Is..  [li.D.,  Marburg. 

Hesse. 

Wiclif,  John. 

Mai.irh.wem. 

Kolbe,  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Stettin. 

Winer,  Georg  Benedikt. 

\l-:hl,ran..<. 

Otho  of  Bamberg. 

*Lce.  William,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

.\.-h.iian9,  HLslory  of  the,  after  489. 

Kiinig.    Friedrich    Eduard,    Ph.D., 

Erskine,  Ebenezer. 

.Sec  under  Petermann. 

Leipzig. 

Erskine,  John. 

•Kingsley,  William  L.,  Xew   Haven, 

Purifications. 

Erskine,  Ralph. 

Conn. 

Kiister,  Adolph,  l^h.D.    (D.  — .) 

Fergusson,  Da\id. 

Yale  University. 

Salzburg. 

Henderson,  Ebenezer. 

Kirililiofcr,  G. 

Sieveking,  Amalie. 

Knox,  John. 

MiilliT,  .Tohann  Georg. 

Kiistlin,  .Julius,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Laud.  William. 

KlailM-r.  IvARI.Fui);uKRH,Ph.D.,Goz. 

Apokatastasis. 

Lorimer,  Peter. 

|.iimi-ii. 

Church. 

Macleod,  Xorman. 

lM-li.i.-inlU8. 

Communion  of  .Saints. 

Presl.ytrM  ,,,  ciimvliof  Scotland. 

Firrr.llia'.l. 

Dosraatics. 

Weir,    !'■:■  ..I'll  rLn,■^«. 

Kleinrrl,  Hugo  Wilhelm  Paul,  D.D., 

Familists. 

Whi.'li.    '.    r.       -M  ,. 

r.crliii. 

God. 

Wishan. ,.      .    . 

Oonicnius,  .Joliann  .-Vinos. 

Irving,  Edward. 

Wislmrl,  (.cirn,.  ,-,. 

.lablonski,  l>aniel  Ernst. 

Luther,  Martin. 

Wodrow,  Robert. 

KliiiK.   (;hri9tian    Friedrich,   D.D. 

Miracles.  Jlistorical  View  of. 

Lfimbaoh.  C.  L.,  Ph.D.,  Goslar. 

(D.  1861.) 

Oath,  in  the  New  Testament. 

Cyitrianus,    'i'hascius    Caecilius.      See 

Awakening. 

Regeneration. 

under  Hagenbach. 

■lusliliciition. 

Kcligion  and  Revelation. 

Papias.    See  under  Steitz. 

Khm.loni  of  God. 

Repentance. 

Lensius,  Karl  Richard,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

Ei'vpt. 

Klippcl.  Georg  Heinrich,  Ph.D.,  Ver- 
den.     (D). 

Vows. 

Krafft.  C.  Kll.frfeld. 

Lejrcr.  E.,  I'lochingen,  WUrttemberc. 

Corvey. 

Klar.uliarli,  Adolf. 

Clothing  and  Oriiaments  of  ihi-    - 

Eller,  Elias. 

Monlu-ini.  .Inliannes. 

brews. 

Jeanne  d'Albret.    ."ce  under  Schott. 

Krafft.  W  iiiiKi.M  Ludwig,  D.D.,  Bonn. 

Commerce  among  the  Hebrews. 

Kleuker,  .lohann  Friedrich. 

liutzer.  .Martin. 

Dance  anfong  the  Hebrews.    See  under 

Koppe.  johanii  Benjamin. 

Hasse.  Friedrich  Rudolf. 

Pick. 

McdardUB,  St. 

Suidbert. 

Handicrafts  among  the  Hebrews. 

Sack.  Brethren  of  the. 

Tersteegen.  Gerhard. 

Hunting  among  the  Ilebiews. 

Schall,  Johanii  Adam. 

Kr.inier,  Ph.D.,  Halle. 

Laver. 

Schriickh,  .lohann  Matthias. 

Francke,  August  Hermann. 

Leaven. 

Seckendorf,  Veit  Ludwig  von. 

KUbel,  Robert  Benjamin,  D.D.,  Tu- 

Levlrate Marriage. 

Severinus,  St. 

bingen. 

Lot,  Use  of  the,  among  the  Hebrews. 

Severus,  Septimiu*. 
.sickingen,  Franz  von. 

Adiaphora. 

Mournitig  among  the  Hebrews. 

Ilofacker,  I.,udwig  and  Wilhelm. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments  among 

Spangenberg.  Cyriacus. 

Uouse-Communion,  or   Private    Com- 

the Hebrews. 

Spina,  Karl  .lohann  Phillpp. 

munion. 

Oil,  OliveTree. 

Slaphylus,  Friedrich. 

Kationallsra  and  Supranaturalisra. 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

Phylactery.    See  under  Pick. 

Steilingers,  The. 

Pilate,  I'ontlus. 

Sturm  (abbot). 

Landerer,    Ma.\    Albert   von,    D.D. 

Proselytes  of  the   Jens.      See    under 

Theodora. 

(D.  18-S.) 

Delitzsch,  Franz. 

Trithemius,  .Johann. 

T-ombardus,  Petrus.  See  under  Nitzsch. 

Sabbath  Day's  .Journey. 

Vandals. 

Melanchthon,  Phllipp.  See  under  Herr- 

Sanhedrin. 

Vicelin. 

linger. 

Scribes  in  the  New  Testament. 

Vives,  tTuan  Ludovico  de. 

Roscelln.    See  under  Hauck. 

Seir. 

■\Vcnds. 

Scholastic  Theology. 

Showbread. 

Will.-had,  .St. 

Thomas  of  Aciuino. 

Showbrcad,  Table  of  the. 

William  of  Tvre. 

Tiibingen  School,  The  Old. 

SIhor. 

K  lose,  1  A  KL  Rudolph  WiLBELM,  Ph.D., 

laiige,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  Bonn. 

.Sin  (city). 

Hamburg. 

Grace. 

Spice  among  the  Hebrews. 

KiUpfel,  Engelbert. 

Hamann,  Johatm  Georg. 

Stoning  among  the  Hebrews. 
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Succoth-Bfiiolh. 

Syuago^ut',  Thv  Great. 

Syiiugoifufi*  o(  Ibe  Jew*. 

Tuberriack-. 

Tetrarcb. 

Thorah. 

Tithes  ainoiiK  the  Hebrews. 

WeighU  and  Measures  among  the  He- 
brews. 

Widows,  Hebrew. 

Witness  •  bearing     aiuoug     the     He> 
brews. 

Writing  among  the  Hebrews. 

Year,  Hebrew. 

Zedekiab. 
LUt,  Kranz,  Ph.D.,  \Iu:iicb. 

Manuel,  Niklaus. 

Murner,  Tbotuas. 
*LiTrrmore,  .\biel  Abbot,  liev.,  Mead- 
ville,  Peun. 

Theological  School  (Uuiurlau),  Mead- 
vllle. 

Unilarianlsm. 

Unitarians. 
•Lord.  H.  SI.,  Rev.,  Hamilton.  N.Y. 

Toeulogicai  Seminary  (Uapiivt),  Ham- 
ilton. 
LUhn.  Kit. 

I'aley,  William. 
Lathardt.  OuKisToruER  Kr.nst,  D.U., 
Leipzig. 

Oraul,  Karl. 
Lttttke.  MuiiiTZ,  Sehkeuiiilz. 

Abyssinian  Church. 

Copts  and  the  Co|>tic  Cliurcli. 
■aUet,  Hekman.v,  Kivmen. 

Krumraaeber,  Friediich  Adolf. 

Martlnius,  Matthias. 

Peneer.  Caspar. 

Pczcl,  Cbristof. 

Scultetus,  Abruliam. 

Spina,  -\lubonso  de. 

Spinobi,  <  ristuval  IJoja^  de. 

Stark,  .Jolmnn  -Vugust. 

Htaupitz,  .Johann  von. 

Stylltes. 

ItaKold.     WiLiiELJi     Ji'i.ii's,     D.D., 
Bonn. 

Henke,  Helnrlch  Pbilipu  Konrad. 

HypcriuB,  Andreas  (ierllarii. 

Matduiiatus,  .Toantien. 

Minucius  Kelij,  Marcus. 

Morus,  Hamuel  Friedrlcb  Nalhaimel. 

Paehomius. 

Philaater. 

Ilus  IV..  V. 

Rupert  of  Deutz. 
•Mann,  Wili.ia.m  .Ilt-ius,  K.I).,  i'bila- 
dciphhi. 

Kunze,  .John  Christopher. 

Ixtze,  Hermann  Rudolf. 

Muhlenljerg,  Heinrich  Melehlor. 

Schacffer,  Charles  Frederick. 

.*^chmucker,  Samuel  .'^imon. 

Theological      Seminary,      Kvangelical 
Lutheran,  Philadelphia. 
'larllng,  Khancis  H.,  Rev.,  Kcw-York 
City. 

.Tames,  .lohn  -Angcli. 

Smith,  .lohn  Pye. 

Wardlaw,  Riilph. 
•Hithens,  ttKoniiE  D.,  D.D.,  (Quebec. 

Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Canada,  Ifomlnlonof. 
■  •Ilrr,  .lA.ylES.     (1).  1804.) 

(lallicanlsm. 

Saltziiiann.  Friedrlcb  Rudolph. 

SorlsfUne,  The. 

Stilling. 
*Xi»on,    Daiiwin     Eldhidue,    U.I)., 
Alfred  Centre,  S.Y. 

Heventb-I>ay  lbiptlst«. 
•Icl'oih,  .Iames,  D.D.,  LL.U.,    Prince- 
ton, X..I. 

Kvolulbrn  and  Development. 

Hume.  I>u\l(l. 

Locke.  .I..lin. 

ScottUli  I'bllosopby. 
•MrKarland.    Heniiy    Hoiiace.     Rev., 
New. York  City. 

Seamen.  MIssbins  to. 
•BrKliii,RA!iiioLiMiH.,I).I).,New.York 
City. 

Snarrow,  William. 
■rjer.  Otto,  Ph.!).,  iluttlngeu. 

-\l>o^lasy. 

A|>ostoilcul  Constitutions. 
Appvals. 


Archdeacons  and  -^rchpresbytem. 
Bernard  de  Botono. 
Bishop.     See  under  Jacobsun. 
Brief/),  Bulls,  and  Bullarlum,  Papal. 
Canonization. 
Capitularies. 
Cardinal. 

Celibacy.    See  under  Jacobsou. 
Censorship  of  Books. 
Chaplain. 
Chrodegang. 

Coadjutor.     See  under  .lacobsoD. 
Collegia  .VaUonalla. 
Colleglalism. 
Concordat. 
Couealvi,  Ercole. 
Curia  Romana. 
Del  Gratia. 

Kxcommunicalluu  (Christian). 
Faculty. 

Honthelin,  .lohauu  Nlcolaua  von. 
Immuitity. 
Incest. 
Indulgences. 
Jurisdiction,  Eccl 
Legates   and    N'unci 
Catholic  l.hurch. 


Mu 


,  I'elr 


(de. 


I  I'apale. 

Parity. 

Peidtentials. 

Placet. 

Prel>end. 

Propaganda,  Definition  of  the. 

Taxation,  Kccleslaj'ticai. 
MerkeL  Paul  Jouasses,  Ph.D.     (D. 
1861) 

Anso. 
Hen.  Heinrich  von.  D.D.,  Stuttgart. 

Bibles,  Pictured,  and  Biblical  l>icturee. 

Calendar  Brethren. 

Candles,  Use  of,  in  Divine  Scr\-ice. 

Catacombs. 

Cross. 

Kyrie  Eieyson. 

Monstrance. 

New. Year's  Celebration. 

Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Meurer,  Mokitz,  Callcnt>erg,  Saxony. 

Altar,  Hebrew. 

Tabernacle,  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Eucharist. 
never  <on  Knonau,  Ph.D.,  ZUri<.b. 

Kinsledeln. 

Gall,  Monastery  of  St. 

Notker. 
Mlrhael,  Chemidtz. 

Llebner,  Karl  Theodor  .Mbcrt. 
Hlt'helseii,  -Vi.exandeu,  I.Ubeck. 

Blrgltta,  St. 

Kgcde,  Hans. 

Ulaf,  St. 

lU-ulcrdabI,  Henrik. 
*lIHchen,    ALEXANDER    F.,    D.D.,    St. 
.Vndrews.  .Scotland. 

Columl>a,  .St. 

Culdees. 

Hamilton,  Patrick. 

lona. 

Keltic  Church. 
Xiiller.  WiLiiKLH  ERNfiT,  D.D.,  Kiel. 

Adoptlonlsm,  .\doptlonlsls. 

Alculn. 

.\nllocb,  School  of. 

.\tiianaslns. 

Dlonyslus  Areopaglta. 

Funck.  .Inluinn. 

(ii>lls.lmlk  I  monk). 

(iregorlns  Tliaumalurgus. 

Gregory  of  .Sysra. 

Hohius. 

Impostorlims,  de  Trlbuw. 

Isidore  of  IVIusium. 

JoarblMi  of  Flurls. 


Moulanlsiu. 


Ne 


sius 


Lucifer  and  the  Luclferlalis. 

I.npii..  Servatus. 

Muce.ionlus. 

Makrllia. 

Mnrci'llus,  Illsliop  of  Ancyni. 

Mailinns.  lllshnp  of  Turin. 

Mi'l.'ilMs  of  AntlM'h. 

Meleliil-  of  I.ycopoiU. 
Methodius. 
Monopliysltes. 
MonotbelltiM. 


Xestorius  and  the  Nestorian    Contro- 
versy to  4«9. 
Origen. 

Origenlstic  CoDtrovenUes. 
Osiander,  Andreas. 
Pamphilus. 

Pelaglus    and    the    Peloglau    Contro. 

versles. 
PboUnus. 

Rutlnus,  Tyrannius. 
Becundus. 
8eml-.\rlans. 
Bemi-Pelaglanism. 
Simon  Magus. 
Sj'nesius. 
'latiall. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestla. 
Three-Chapter  Controversy. 
AValch. 
•Hombert,  Jacob  Isiuor,  D-D.,  I'ater- 
son,  X.,I. 
Ebcl,  Johannes  Wllhelm. 
English  Bible  Versions. 
Prayer,  Hook  of  Common. 
Scbdnberr,  .Tohann  Ili-lnrlch. 
Tyndale,  William. 
•Moore,  Dunlop,  D.I).,  New  Brighton, 
Penn. 
Talmud. 
Wine,  Bible. 
•Morris.  Edward  Dafydd,  D.D.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Lane  Theological  Seiidnary. 
Botcriology. 
•Morse,  Richard    Carv,    Rev.,    New- 
York  City. 
Young  Men's  Christian  .-Vssociatlonfl. 
Miiller,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  TUblngeu. 
Joseph  11. 
Leo  (popes). 
Lucius  (popes). 
MUIIer.  Iwan,  Pb-D.,  Eriangen. 

Apoiloidusof  Tvana. 
MUIIer,  JoUANN  Georo,  D.D.     (D.  — .) 
.Vnimuls. 

Sun,  Worship  of  the. 
Niteelsbarli,  Ediard,  D.D.     (D.— .) 
.Jeremiah. 
Judges  of  Israel. 
Judges,  Book  of. 
.Malachi. 
Micab. 
Oliadiah. 
Samuel. 
Saul. 
Uzziah. 
Week. 
Nestle.  KnKniiARD,  Ph.D.,  Ulm. 
Ibiu.. 

Isaac  of  Antiuch. 
Jacob  Barada-us. 
Jac<ib  of  Kdessu. 
Jacob  of  NIsibis. 
Jacob  of  SarOg. 

Jacobites.     See  under  Rtidlger. 
•Tobii,  Bishop  of  Kphesus. 
Marutlias. 
Rabulas. 
Keuderker,  Christian    U.,  D.D.    (U. 

ISIHI.) 

Corpus  Calbullcorum. 
Igiioruntliies. 
Imini'ltlon. 
Monies  PletalU. 
'dsehl.  Iboiiuu. 


Salui 


,  St. 


Saglllnrlus,  Ka«|iar. 

Sclii'iwig,  Samuel. 

Heoius,  Murlaiius. 

S<'l>aldns. 

Sel>aslbin. 

Sergius  (popes). 

Servlles. 

SfoudrutI  (family). 

Sidordns.  Micllael. 

s line. in,  .Vrcliblsbop  of  Tboualonlca. 

Slm|>llcltis. 

SlXlU.    (|Hl|M-«). 

Slililnn,  ,loluuinea, 

Sol.sons. 

Soler. 

Sitto.  DomlnlcuH  do. 
Solo,  Petnis  de. 
Siwlattn,  Ucurg. 
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Spengler,  Lazarus. 

Spires,  a  City  of  Bavaria. 

Spondauus. 

Stauislaue,  Bishop. 

Stanidlaui«,  t?t. 

Stephen  (poiies). 

Stiekna,  Courad. 

Studites,  Theodore. 

Surius.  LaurentiuB. 

Sylvester  (popes). 

Sylvestriaas. 

Symmachians. 

Symmachus. 

Tauchelin. 

Tetzel,  Johann. 

Theatlnes. 

Tolet,  Francis. 

Tousure. 

Toulouse,  Synods  of. 

Tours,  Synods  of. 

Trappists. 

Treves,  Holy  Coat  of. 

Trullan  Councils. 

Turibius,  Alphouso. 

Ubbonites. 

Ubertinus. 

Vrban  (popes). 

Ursicinus. 

Usuardus. 

Uytenbogaert,  Jan. 

Valesius,  Henri  de  Valoie. 

Vienne. 

Vigils. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais. 

Vorstius,  Coutud. 

Westphal,  Joachim. 

AVigand,  Johann. 

Zosimus. 
Key,  Pastor  in  Speier. 

Pareus,  David.  i 

•Sinde,  William    Xavier,   Evanston,  I 
III. 

Theological      Seminary      (Methodist), 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  I 

NitzM'h,     Friedbicu     Atiscsx     Be  r- 
THOLD,  D.D.,  Kiel. 

Abelard. 

Albert  the  Great. 

Laufranc. 

I^terau  Church  and  Councils. 

Lectionaries. 

Lector. 

Leuend. 

Lohibardus,  Petrus.    See  under  Lan- 
derer. 

Nitzsch,  Karl  Immanuel. 

Union  of  Churches. 
•Hotl.  Hesrt  J.,  Rev.,  Bowmanville, 
<Jnt. 

Bilile  Christians.     (Appendix.) 
*Xutlillg,  Marv  O.,  Miss,  Mount   Hol- 
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Atonement,  Day  of. 

Blood,  Revenger  of. 

Elohim. 

Gideon. 

Hezekiah. 

Israel,  Biblical  History  of. 

Jealousy,  Trial  of. 

.Jehovah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Messiah.  Messianic  Prophecy. 

Names  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Xazarites. 

Offerings  in  Ihc  Old  Testament. 

Prophetic  Office  iu  Ihe  Old  TesUincnt. 

Rcihi.ig,  Jakob. 

Sal>aoth. 

Babl>ath. 

Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Slavery  among  the  Hebrews. 

Testainent.  tjld  and  New. 

Tribes  of  Israel. 

Vows  among  the  Hebrews. 
Oldenbrrg.  F. 

Inner  Mission,  The. 
Oosterzee.  Jan  Jakob  vax,  D.D.     (D. 
I8S'.) 

Christo  Sacrum. 

Da  Costa,  Isaak. 

Haag  .Vssociation. 

Royaards,  Hermann  Jan. 

Schyn,  Hermannus. 

Voelios.  Gysbertus. 


OrelU.  Carl  vox,  Basel. 
Baking,  Bread. 
Bath  among  the  Hebrews. 
Benaiah. 
Canticles. 
Circumcision. 
EUsha. 
Enoch. 
Esther. 

Ezekiel,  Book  of. 
Gog  and  Magog. 
Isaac. 
Isbmael. 
Israel,  Biblical  History  of.    Sec  under 

Oehler  and  Pick. 
Jacob. 

Jannes  and  Jambres. 
Jehoshaphat. 
Joseph. 

Judah.  I 

Kings  of  Israel.    Sec  under  Oehler. 
Lamentations. 
Levites.    See  under  Pick. 
Lot  (person). 

Messiah,  Messianic  Prophecy.    See  un- 
der Oehler. 
Moses. 
Names,  Biblical  Significance  of.    Sec 

under  Oehler. 
Offerings  iu  the  Old  Testament.    See 

under  Oehler. 
Passover. 

Pentecost.  The  Jewish. 
Prophetic  Office  in  the  Old  Testament. 

See  under  Oehler. 
Ruth. 

Samuel,  Books  of. 
♦Ormiston.     William,    D.D.,    LL.D., 
Xew-York  City. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
Proudfoot,  William. 
Ryerson,  Adolphns  Egerton. 
Taylor,  William. 
Thornton,  Robert  H. 
'(Hgood,  Howard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
Baptism,  The  Baptist  View  of. 
BaptisU. 
0>iander.  Ernst,  Ph.D.     (D.  -.) 
radraor. 
larshish. 
Oierberk,   Joseph,    Ph.D..  Sandhurst, 
Eng. 
Wilberforce,  William. 
Wolsev,  Thomas. 
•Packard,   Joseph,  D.P-.  Alexandria, 
Va. 
.Johns,  John.     (Appendix.) 
Mead^,  William. 

Virginia,    Protestant-Episcopal    Theo- 
logical Seminary  of. 
Palmer,    Christian    von,    D.D.      (D. 
1S7.5.) 
Freylinghausen,  Johann  Anastasiue. 
Gerhardt,  Paul. 

Ktiapp,  Albert.     See  Lansmann. 
Mozarabic  Liturgy. 
Oratorio. 

l{ieger,  Georg  Conrad. 
Seminaries,  Theological.  Continental. 
Spee,  Friedrich  von. 
Thomas  of  Celano. 
Werkmeistcr,  Benedikt  Maria  vou. 
Wessenberg,  Imiaz  Hciniich. 
Woltcrsdorff.  Ernst  Gottiiil'. 
Zollikofer,  Georg  Joachim. 
Paret.  Heisrich.     (D.  — .) 
Affections. 

Bible.    See  under  Kogel. 
•Park,  Edwards  Amasa,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
.\ndover,  Mass. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Bellamy,  Joseph. 
Edwards,  Bela  Bates. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Elder. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Younger. 
Emmons,  Nathanael. 
Homer,  William  Bradfoid. 
Hopkins,  Samuel. 
Hopkinsiauism. 
New-England  Theology. 
Pearson,  Eliphalet. 
Smalley,  John. 
Spring,  Samuel. 
Strong,  Katban. 
Stuart,  Moses. 
West,  Stephen. 
Worcester,  Samuel. 


•Patterson,  R.  M.,  D.l>..  Philadelphia. 

l-bihidelphiu. 
•Patton,     Francis      Landev.,     D.D 
LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Hodge,  Charles. 

Probation,  Future. 

I*unishment,  Future. 

Will,  The. 
•Peabody,    Andrew    Preston,   DJ)., 
LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Parker,  Theodore. 
Peip.  .\LBERT,  Ph.D.,  Giittingen. 

Trinity. 
Pelt,  A.  F.  L.  A.,  Ph.D.     (D.  1861.) 

Armiuianism,  Historical 

Impanatio. 

Lessius,  Leonhard. 

Michaelis. 

Molina,  Luis. 

MUnter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Heln 
rich. 

Olsbausen,  Hermann. 

Polemics. 
Pentz.  A.,  Jabel. 

Mi'cklenburg,   Ecclesiastical    Statistia 
of. 
Pestalozzi.  Karl,  Ziirich. 

Komunder,  Johann. 

Sehinner,  Matthaus. 
Peter.  U. 

Sneer. 
Peterniann.  Jllics   Heinrich,  Ph.D- 


Armenia. 

Mekhltarists. 

Mesrob. 

Nerses. 

Xestorians,  History  of  the,  after  4«9. 

See  under  Kessler. 
Sabians. 
Samaria  and  the  Samaritans.  See  under 

lick. 
Twin,  Councils  of. 
•Petersen,  Clemens,  M.A.,  Xcw  York 
City. 
Allegory. 

Balle.  Mcolai  Edinger. 
B^istholm,  Christian. 
Bible  Versions  (Scandinavian). 
Charlemagne. 
Charies  V. 
Church  and  State. 
Church,  States  of  the. 
Comte,  Auguste. 

Conetanline  the  Great,  and  his  Sons. 
Cramer,  Johann  Andreas. 
Denmark. 
Felichism. 

Finland,  The  Christianization  of. 
Frisians. 

Gocrres,  Johann  Joseph. 
Grundtvig,  Nicolai  Fredcrik  Severin. 
Hegel,  Georg  Wilhclm  Friedrich. 
Humanist. 

Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aaby. 
Mill,  John  Stuart. 
Mlrandula,  Giovanni  llco  della. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Voltaire. 
Pfender.  Carl,  Paris.  .    ,    ^  ^ 

Lamennais,    Ungues    Ftlicilc    Robert 

de. 
Lenfant,  .Jacques. 
Maimbourg,  Louis. 
Nicole,  Pierre. 
Qucsnel,  Pas«uier. 
Pfleiderer,  J.  G.,  Ph.D.,  Bern  (formeriy 
in  Komthal). 
Kornthal. 
•Pick.  Bernhard,  Rev.,  Ph.D.,  Alle- 
ghenv,  Penn. 
I     Calnla.    See  under  Reues. 

Cattle-Raising  among  the  Hebrews. 
Chassidin..  _^ 

Colors  in  the  Bible.    Sec  under  Pe- 

liizsch,  Franz. 
Dance  among  the  Hebrews,    eec  under 

Leyrer. 
Dove. 

Essones.  ^  . 

Fasung  among  the  He"  rews.  See  under 

Pressel,  W. 
First-Born.    See  under  I'reseel,  >v. 
First-Fruits.     .~cc  under  RiiclscU. 
Ismel.  Biblical  .llstor}-  of.    Se"  nndcr 

Oehler  and  Orelli. 
Israel,  Post-Biblical  History  -f. 
Karaite  Jews. 
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Le\ite(i.    8ee  under  Orelll. 

Malmoiudi.*'*,  Muftvi».  Hee  under  Schultz. 

MurrUKi-  uiuuiik  the  Uebrewa  (trana.). 
See  uiidrr  ICurtachl. 

M.i4rtura.    Se*?  under  Struck. 

riijliiL'tery  ttratii*.).    rjee  uuderLeyrer. 

rruierlia  uf    Sulumuu    (tralia.).      See 
under  Delitzach,  Franz. 

IValnia  (Iraua.).    See  under  Delitzsch, 
Kranz. 

I'uriticatlona  (trana.).  See  under  KUni^. 

1^'jUUlcal  Year   and  Year  of  Jubilee 
(Iruna.).     .See  under  Uebler. 

Samaria  and  the  Samarttana  (trana.). 
See  under  iVterraann. 

Tabernacle  (trana.) .    See  under  Leyrer. 

Targura  (trann.).    See  under  Volck. 

Temple    at    Jeruaalem.      Hee    under 
Merz. 

Tribes  of  larael.    See  under  Oehler. 

Writing  amoni;  the  Ilebrewa  (trana.). 
See  under  Leyrer. 

Zimrl.    See  under  ICUcUchl. 
Piper,    Kaiil    Wiluelm    Kerdinano, 
n.D.,  licrlin. 

A  and  n. 

Calendar,  Hebrew. 
Plltt.  UU8TAV  Leopold,  D.D.   (D.  18W.) 

Agrlcola,  .lohaun. 

AnllnomiuniHni. 

Alhanaatan  Creed. 

Augaburg,  Confeaalon  of. 

BoUvia. 

Bugenbagen,  Johann. 

Camerarlua,     Joachim.       Sec     under 
Scbwarz. 

Caulalua,  Teler. 

Cenlrul  America. 

Colombia,  L'niled  Stalea  of. 

Ecuador,  The  liepublic  of. 

Fidelia,  St. 

Flaclua,  Matthlaa. 

Florua. 

Francis  Xavler. 

Furaeua. 

George  lU. 

Germain  d'.Vuxcrre,  St, 

Germain  de  Turla,  St. 

Gour.  .St. 

Gregory  of  Utrecht. 

Gregory  .WI. 

Henry  of  Ghent. 

Jubilee  Year. 

Karg,  (ieorge. 

Knipatro,  Johann. 

Hatneaiua,  .Johann. 

Witchcraft.     See  under  Henke. 
Plltt,    TiiEoDoR,    D.D.,    Doaaenbelm, 
Uaden. 

Ambroae. 

.•Vmbrualaatcr,  or  Paeudo.Ambro3lua. 
Ptthlmann,  K.,  i'b.D.,  Kriangen. 

.Nero. 
Polenz,  (loTTLoB  VON,  Halle. 

Camlaarda. 

Court,  Antolne. 

iJu  I'leaala-Mornuv. 
*Poor,  Daniel  Warren,  U.D.,  I'blla- 
delphlii. 

Education,  MInlaterlal. 

Innocents  (nonca),  (trana.).    Bee  under 

zai>iroi. 

•Popol'f,  1'.  J.,  I'b.D.,  New.York  Cl'.y, 

Uuaalan  Sects. 
*Pon«r,  Frederick    D.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

Dhclplea  of  Christ,  or  Chriatlana. 
Prrger.  Wii.iielh,  I>.I).,  Munich. 

Ainalric  of  iSena. 

Mtfchthllllla. 

Kulman  Merawln. 
■Prentiss,  Gkdroe  I.EWm,  U.D.,  Now. 
York  City. 
Bralncrd,  l)avld. 
Brnlnercl,  .lohn. 
Bniiii.T.I,  Thomas. 
CoUrMgc,  Ilartlev. 
Cnleriilge,  Samuel  Taylor. 
tVderidge,  .Snra. 
<:uleridge.  Sir  John  Taylor 
Kllot.  .lohn. 
lltiinphrcy,    Heronn    and     Zopbonlah 

Ijiw,  willlam. 

Ixingfulh.w,  lli'nrv  Wadawortb. 

1'ay.on,  Kdwi.td. ' 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey. 

Smith,  Henry  BoynloD. 


Prf«>.el.  TiiEouoR,  I'b.D.    (D.  — .) 

Foutevniud,  The  Order  of. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porree. 

■lohn  th.-  Little. 

Ijinreiitiua,  bi. 

Libanlu>. 
Presael,  Wiluelm,  Luatnau,  Wurttcm. 
berii. 

Bar-c«K-heba. 

KathKol. 

Kiaenmenger,  Johann  .\ndreas. 

Fasting  among  the  Hebrews.    See  un* 
der  rick. 

FIrst-Born.    See  under  Pick. 

Galbanum. 

Gehenna. 

Meribab. 

NImrod. 

Opbir. 

Itabblnlam. 

llaahl. 

Ited  Sea,  The. 

Salt. 

Simon  ben  Yochai. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 
•Band,  William  W.,  D.D.,  New.Vork 
City. 

Tract  SoclellcB,  Keligioua,  In  the  United 
Suites. 
Banke,  Ernst.  D.D.,  Marburg. 

IVrlcopes.    .^ee  under  .""chodde. 
•Bayniond,  Kossiter    Wortuington, 
Ph.D.,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 

Cooper,  Peter.     (Appendix.) 
Beurhlln.  Hermann.  Ph.D.     (D.  18;3.) 

JanaenUm.     Sue  under  Vincent. 

Liicordaire,  .Te»n  Uapllale  Henri. 

Milan,  The  Church  of. 

.Neri,  Philip.     See  under  Zfickler. 
BeuKH,Ei>i'AitD  Wiluelm  Kuoen.D.D., 
Straaaburg. 

Bible  Versions,  .V.  T.  (French,  lulian, 
Spanlah,  Portugueae). 

Cabala. 

Geaenlua,  Wllhelm. 

Gl.iaaea,  Biblical. 

Grleabach.  .lohann  Jakob. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hellenistic  Idiom. 

Bellenlala. 

Maccabeea. 

Sadducees. 

Seneca,  Lucius  .Vnnieus. 

BImon,  Richard. 

Stephen. 

Stephens  (family). 

Slmbo,  \Valnfried. 

Wertheim,  The  Bible  of. 
Beuter,  Hermann   Ferdinanii.  Ii.D., 
Giitllngen. 

Haronlua,  Ciesar. 
Beverz,  Kmerk-ii,  Debreczin,  Hungaiy. 

Devay,  Matyda  Ulr6. 
•UIre,  Kdwin  WlLBl^n,  Kcv.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Sunday  Schools. 
*Klitdle,  M.  B.,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ilellenlailc  Idiom,  or  Hellenistic  Die. 
ticin. 

Helleiilats.     See  under  lU-iiss. 

Theologlcjil  .Seminary  (Congregatloiuil), 
Hartford. 

Tyler.  Bennet. 
Blggenbarh,       Berniiard,      Ariailorf, 
Switzerland. 

Bllllam,  Thi-oluild. 

C'ustellio,  Sebastian. 

Kck,  .lohann  .Maler  von. 

Kmaer,  Hlernnyir.:;^ 

Kplstoia.  (Ilwurorum  Vnorum 

,Torla,  .lohann  David. 

Knulz..lsknb. 

Keaaler,  .loliannt.s. 

Kettenbai'h,  Helnrich  vnti. 

Pietism. 
•Boberts,     William      IIe.mii.     D.D., 
Priiie.ton.  N.J. 

Welah  Calviniallc  Melhn<llst  Chumb. 
BSdlgrr,  Kmil,  Ph.D.    (D.  w:*.) 

Kphrnem. 

Jaeol.lli... 


Ma 


nll.^ 


BDnnrks. 

Italy.  Krclealnslh'al  Slatli<tlca  of. 
BUel.Vhl,  Kihoi.r.  D.D.,  Bern. 
Arrhn^ilogy,  Biblical. 
Architecture,  Hebrew. 
Au. 


Boas  ha. 

Bdellium. 

BceCulture  among  the  Hebrews. 

Burial  among  the  llebrews. 

Caleb. 

Camel. 

Candace. 

Capblor. 

Carcbemlsb. 

Citizenship  among  the  Hebrews 

Dogs. 

Embalming. 

Excommunication  (Hebrew). 

FIrstFruits. 

Fortllicatlona  among  the  Hebrews. 

Gadara. 

Girdle  among  the  Hebrews. 

Hair. 

Hamath. 

Huriest  among  the  Hebrews. 

Hoahea. 

Hospitality  among  the  Hebrews. 

Inheritance  among  the  Hebrcwo. 

Inns  among  the  Hebrews. 

Itursa. 

Jacob's  Well. 

•Jacobites. 

«Taaou. 

.lavan. 

Kenltes. 

Lud. 

Mandrake. 

Marriage  among  the  Hebrews. 

Meimhem. 

Mesopotamia. 

Mills  among  the  Hebrews. 

&loney  among  the  Hebrews.  See  undei 
Arnold. 

Myrrh. 

Myrtle. 

Nebuzar-adan. 

Necho. 

No. 

Noph. 

Oath  In  the  Old  Testament. 

Palm-Tree. 

Precious  Stones. 

Punishment  among  the  Hebrews. 

Itahab. 

Kehoboam. 

TalKjr. 

I'araua. 

ZImri. 
•Sabine,  William  T.,  Bev.,  Now-York 
City. 

Ei>lacopul  Church,  Reformed. 
Sark,KARL  Heinriiii.D.D.    (D.  ISTS.) 

Sack,  A.  F.  W.  and  F.  S.  G. 

Union  of  Churchea. 
•Savage.  George  S.  F.,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Tin-ologlcal    Seminary    (Congregation- 
al). Chicago. 
Srhaarsrhmldl.CARL,  Ph.D.,  Bonn. 

llaymond  of  Sabunde. 
•Srhaff,  David  Shilev.  Rev.  (associate 
editor),  Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 

Daniel,   Chronology  and   Genuineness 
of  the  Books  of. 

Di-aconesses,  Institution  of. 

Dean. 

Ivulh. 

Death,  T>ance  of. 

1  >ecaloguc. 

Devil. 

Dickinson,  .Tunatluin. 

Faster. 

Kngtand,  Church  ul. 

Kphesus. 

Kltlscoimey. 

Ezra,  Book  of. 

Fals-r,  Frederick  William. 

FIJI  Islands. 

Finney,  Charles  G, 

Fletcher,  .lohn  Wllliain. 

Fox,  John. 

Fry,  KllialH-th. 

Fundamental  Duetrlirjs  ol  Cbrtatiani 

ty. 

Oo<l. 

Grosseteate,  Robert. 

High  Placi.s. 

Hlllel. 

Hnlv  Spirit. 

lloo'ker,  RIcluutl. 

II.K.per.  .Ichn. 

llymnoU.gy. 

India. 

Inspiration. 
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Juda«  Ucariot. 

Massillou,  .lean  Baptiste. 

Schoell.  Carl.  Ph.D.,  London. 

Judijon,  Adoiiiram. 

Matthew  of  I'aris. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Kcblc-.  John. 

Maur,  Congregation  of  St. 

Anglo-Saxons,    their    CouverBlon    la 

Kenipii^,  Thomai«  i. 

Maurus. 

Christianity. 

Martyn,  Henry. 

Mestrezat,  .Jean. 

Bible  Societies,  British  aud  Foreign. 

Mexico. 

Moronc,  Giovanni  de. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

Xew-York  Cily. 

Nicholas  of  Strassburg. 

Malachy,  St. 

Kldlev.  Nicholas. 

Ochino,  Bernardino. 

Methodism. 

Woman. 

Olier,  Jean  .Tacques. 

Milner. 

Sch»ff.  Tbilip,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Xew-Tork 

Olivetan,  Pierre  Robert. 

Nennius. 

Ciiy. 

Olivi,  l»ierre  Jean. 

Neubrigensis,  William. 

Alliance,  Evangelical. 

Ossat,  Arnold  d'. 

Parker,  Matthew. 

Arianisni. 

Oudin,  Casimir. 

Ussher,  James. 
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Weizsacker.  Jui.us,  Ph.D..  CiittingcD. 

Vogel,  Carl  .Vlbrecht,  D.D.,  Vienna. 

Hollaz,  David. 

Ijimbert  of  Uersfeld. 

Henedicl  of  Nursia. 

Huller,  Elias. 

Langres,  Synod  of. 

Benedict  of  -\uiane. 

Hutter,  Leonhard. 

Lebrija.  .Elius  .\ntoniu6  de. 

Iienedicti:ies. 

Hystaspes. 

Leslines,  Synod  of. 

Bru.jo. 

lldefoosus.  St. 

Lombards. 

Brujo,  Apostle  of  the  Prussians. 

Isidore  of  Seville. 

Lucidus. 

Burgundians. 

Ivo  of  Chartres. 

Lullus. 

Capuchins. 

Jacob  of  Vitry. 

Nicholas  I. 

Carmelites. 

John  rV'. 

Olho  of  Freising. 

Carthusians. 

John  of  Salisbury. 

Paul  the  Deacon. 

Cistercians. 

Jovianus,  Flavius  Claudius. 

Kegino. 

Cyiilluaand  Methodius. 

Jovinian. 

Remigius,  St. 

Daraiauus,  Peter. 

Juvencus,  Cajus  Vettius  Aquilius. 

Roswitha. 

Decius,  CajuH  Messius   Quintns  Tra- 

Konrad  of  Marburg. 

Sigeben  of  Gerablours. 

janus. 

Lambert,  Francois. 

Theodulph. 

Diocletian,  Caius  AureUus  Valerius. 

Lange,  Joachim. 

Werner,  -\ugust.  G  uben. 

Dominic,  St.,  and  the  Dominicans. 

Lasitius,  Johannes. 

-Adelberl,  or  Aldebert. 

Donatists. 

Latomus.  Jacobus  and  Bartholoma^us. 

Boniface,  Wiufrid. 

Kkkehard. 

Laurentius  Valla. 

Columbanus. 

Eligius. 

Less,  Gottfried. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von. 

Franks. 

Leyser,  Polykarp. 

•Whipple,    Henuv    Benjamin,    D.D., 

Gerhoch. 

lyoen,  Johanu  Michael  von. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Gnibert  of  I'arma. 

Liicke,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich. 

Indians.    See  under  Gilfillan.  in  .Ap- 

Cyrovagi. 

Lullus,  Raymundus. 

pendix. 

lli.icni;ir  of  llheims. 

Marcus  Eremila. 

•Whitfield,  Edward  E.,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

lni;n;e Wc.rahip  i.i  the  Eastern  Church. 

Marheineke.  Philipp  Konrad. 

Eng. 

Kilian,  St. 

Marius  Mercator. 

Darby,  John  Nelson,     (.\ppendil.) 

.Martene.  Edmond. 

Martin  of  Braga. 

Plymouth  Brethren. 

Premonstranls,  or  Premonetratensians. 

Maulbroini. 

WIeseler,  Karl,  D.D.    (D.  18S.3.) 

I'riscilliailists. 

Maximus  Confessor. 

Alcimus. 

l^therius. 

Mohler,  Johann  -Vdam. 

Annas. 

Kosenmiiller,  Ernst  Fricdrich  Karl. 

Miiriin,  Joiichim. 

Aniioehus  (kings). 

Toledo,  Couticils  of. 

Moschus,  Johannes. 

Are  las. 

Trauthson.  Jobaiin  .Joseph. 

Xaumburg,  Convention  of. 

Era. 

'I'ychonius. 

Neo-Platonism. 

Wllrken,  Ph.D.,  Stralsond. 

Ulrich,  Bishop  of  Augsburg. 

Nicolai,  Philip. 

Alber,  Mattbaus. 

Virgilius,  St. 

Occam,  William. 

•Williams,  SamuelWells,  LL.D..  New 

Zcno. 

Osi.tnder  (family). 

Haven,  Conn. 

Volgt.  G.,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig. 

Paschal     Controversies.      See     under 

China,  Christian  Missions  in. 

Basel,  Council  of. 

Steitz. 

Confucius. 

Cali-\tu8  U.  and  III. 

Palristics  and  Patrology. 

•Wilson,  Joseph  R.,  D.D..  Wilmington. 

Clement  (popes). 

Petavius,  Dionysius. 

N.C. 

Constance,  Council  of. 

Philippists. 

Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 

Kugenius  (popes). 

Planck. 

Columbia. 

Felix  (pones). 

Gregory  fl.  to  VL,  \^^.  to  .XV. 

Pulleyn,  Robert. 

•Wilson.    Samuel    Jennings,    D.D., 

Rettberg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

LL.D.     (D.  188."!.) 
Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Joan,  Pot>o. 

Waltz.  G. 

John  (popes). 

Liber  PontiHcalis. 

•Wolf,  Edmund  Jacob,  D.D.,  Gettys- 

Volrk. %\  ILIIELM,  D.D.,  Doroat. 

Wangemann,  I'h.D.,  Berlin. 

burg.  Penn. 

Aram. 

Lutherans,  .Separate. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

•Ward,  William   IUves,  D.D.,  New. 

Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran),  Gcl- 

-\2azel. 

York  City. 

tvsburg. 

Balaam. 

Hiltites,  The. 

Wiillilin,  Eduard.  Ph.D.,  Erlangen. 

Bible  X'creions  (Chaldee). 

'Warfleld,  Benjamin  Breckinridge, 

Amraianus  Marcellinus. 

Habbakuk. 

D.D.,  Allegheny,  Penn. 

•Woolsev.  Theodore    Divioht,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hosea. 

Itevelatlon,  Book  of. 

Joel. 

Warneck,     Gustav,     Ph.D.,     Rottacn- 

Divorce. 

Jonah. 

schirmbach. 

Marriage. 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Book  of. 

Missions.      Protestant,     among      the 

Socialism. 

Malachi.    8ee  under  Xagelsbach. 

Heathen. 

•Wright,  George  Frederick,  Ph.D., 

Mlcah.    Sec  under  Nagelsbach. 

•Warren.  William  Fairfield,  D.D., 

Oberlin.  0. 

Nabum. 

I.L.D.,  Boston,  Mae«. 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

ANALYSIS. 
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7ahii*  TueoDOR.  D.D..  Krlangen. 

Jerome    Hophronlus     EuMblus.      See 

Sonaaj«chlans.  The  Order  of. 

llebrewH,  KplHtlc-  lo  Ihi-. 

under  HaKenbacb. 

Stereo  rnnlsls. 

liitrnduL-tlou  (New  Tf«tnmenl). 
Iri'tiariix. 

Je«u«  CbrlBt. 
Kuobel,  Karl  AukubI. 

Sudidll,  SU'phanuB  Uar. 
Ursula. 

Zruchnitz,  Geruakd  von,  D.D., 

Er- 

Kulnijl,  fbrUtiaii. 

Vauantes. 

lull^fri. 

Leandi-r,  t^l. 

Vaientlnus.  St. 

ArcanI  l>l.il|ilina. 

U'butn. 

Valerian  (Komon  emperor). 

lluliemiiiii  Uretbrun. 

Liguori,  Alfout^o  Maria  da. 

Valerian,  St. 

<  "onfeBfiioii  of  Sint*. 

I..orHo. 

Verena. 

I.llHny. 

MacarltiB. 

Veronica. 

I,ulhiT'»  Two  Oalcchlsmfi. 

Magdalen,  Order  of. 

Vespers. 

Zlnimerniann.  Kakl,  I>.U.,  DnrmBtadt. 

Magi. 

Victor  (popes). 
ZSpffel,  UicuABD  OTTO,  Vh.U. 

(.fU«IavuH..\tIoli)hu«.An((ociallon. 

Magietcr  Sacri  PalaUi. 

Biruu. 

Zorkler.  Otto.  1>.I>.,  (ireifuwald. 

Man. 

burK. 

Acla  Miirtvniin  and  Acla  :;alicluruill. 

Marian  ists. 

Adrian  (pope«). 

Aitmlii.  Jfaria  de. 

Monte  Casino. 

AgnpetUB  (popes). 

AlunihraduM. 

Neri.  I'hlllp.    Sec  under  Rcuchlin. 

Alexander  (po|>ee). 

AiichoiiicB,  or  Anachrrltea. 

Nolascus.  I'etrus. 

.AnacU-tus  (popes). 

Anna.  St. 

ralladlus. 

AnaNUisius  (i>ope6). 

Aqiillt'ia. 

PasHionlsts. 

Boniface  (poi>es). 

Augur'tlninn  Monks  and  Naus. 

dee 

Pentecost,  the  ChrlBtlan. 

Formo^us. 

uudur  thicbus. 

I'eter,  Keelivals  of  St, 

Fridolln. 

Bridsi-i.  sll. 

Philo. 

Gelasius  (popefl). 

Catharliiu. 

I'hocas. 

Grecory  I. 

Coniova. 

Piarist*. 

Honorlus  (popes). 

Credner,  Karl  Aui?UBt- 

Plus  Societies. 

Innocent  (popes). 

KeulllaulB,  The. 

Polytbeism. 

Julius  (popes). 

Francis  of  I'uula,  St. 

Probablllsm. 

Marinus  (iKipes). 

KrancLconn. 

inilch.ria. 

Martin  ;i',>pes). 

FructuOBUi*. 

Ke<leni|>loiisl«. 

Nichola.  Il.io  V. 

Ullb<?rt  of  ScmpriaEham. 

HcBirvaiiou,  MentaL 

PaschallB  \ popes). 
Paul  I.  to  III.,  V. 

ifraiidiuont.  Ordt-r  of. 

Koch,  si. 

IloBpiialltTB,  or  Ho»|)lul  Bretnren 

t^ahnaiiticcnses. 

Pelagius  (nopes). 

Plus  I.  to  III.,  VI.  to  vm. 

IluKoof  St.  Victor. 

Seven.  The  Sacred  Number. 

Uumiliat!. 

Smaro^dus. 

PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES 


SCHAFF-HERZOG   ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 


Xrplanation». — The  acute  accent  (  )  denotefl  the  accentod  syllable.  The  frnive  accent  (  )  over  a,  e,  and  1.  denotes  that 
they  are  proDonnced  aa  a  in  "  far,"  e  as  a,  and  1  as  e  respectively.  The  iialicizt-d  IctterH  in  parcnthepvtn  immediately  after  a 
name  ^ve  the  pronunciation  of  a  portion  of  the  name.  The  evHtem  of  pronunciation  adopted  itt  In  the  main  that  used  by 
TbomaM  lu  hlo  excellent  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,  rhiladclpoia,  lt>71. 

Biblical  and  commoD  English  names  have  been  omitted. 


A. 

Ald'-frith. 

Ar-.o-taa. 

Ald'-hclm. 

A-re'-ll-us  {she 

us). 

A-bar'-bii.noI. 

Al-eaiidcr. 

A'-rl^  (re-(i«) 

AbauzU  (a-bo'-ze). 

Alcgambe  (k-lcgomb). 

Ar-la-utr^-chU8 

(*««»). 

Ab-ba'dle  (</«). 

AleraaDni  (a-la-man-Dti). 

Ar'naud  (n5). 

Ab-.bo. 

A-le-sl-us  (aA<-u«). 

AK-nauld  (h5) 

Ab-di'.a«. 

Al-exan'-der. 

Arudt  (arut). 

Ab'clard. 

Al'-gcr  (,jer). 

Arno'-bl.us. 

Abelll  (a.ba-le). 

Al-li'-grt. 

Ar'-nulph. 

A-bon-Ezra. 

Allix  (a'-IGka). 

Ar-nul'-phuH. 

Ab'-ercroraby  (knnn). 

Almalii  (al'man). 

Arpbax'ad. 

Ab'-or-npthy  (M<-). 

Alinulda  (klma'c-da). 

Arse'-nT-us. 

Ab'.(faru». 

Aloynlus  (iilo-l9h'e-U8). 

Ar-laxcrx'cs. 

A-bra'-ba-nel. 

Al.phon'BUB. 

Ar'tcmou. 

AbulfaraJ  (a-boolfaraj). 

Alfttcd  (al'.»lcd). 

As-ci-das. 

A-ca-cl-u0  \$he-UH), 

Althamer  (kit'-ham  raer). 

A«.mo.dS'-u8. 

Ac'coltl. 

Ailing  (kl'-tlng). 

A8-8c'-burg. 

Achcry,  d'  (da«h-a-re). 

Alyp'I-ua. 

Aa-Bimk  iii. 

Achtcrfeldl  (ak'lorfell). 

Aliog  (kll-aOg). 

As-Urte. 

A-COB-Ia. 

Amala'-rl-UB. 

Aa-tc'-rl-ua. 

Ad'albcrt. 

Amal'-ric. 

Aa'-truc. 

Ad'-al-Kar. 
Ad -ttlhard. 

Am'-brose  ((»r3«). 

Atargat-U. 

Am'llng. 

Aih-ana'siuK 

(«A«u»). 

Ad'-dal  (</l). 

Ammla'iius  Marcelll'nm. 

Alh.e.nag'.ora 

Ad'cl  bert. 

Ara-rao'-iii-UH  Sac'-caa. 

Al'.tl.cua. 

Ad-c-o-da-lus. 

Amphllo'-chl-un. 

Al'lo. 

A'.do. 

An)»'-dorf. 

Aubcrlcn  (ow. 

Ijor-lcn). 

A'drlan. 

Ainyot  (a-rae-<j). 

Aubcrtin  (Obp 

rtan). 

^.-Bld'.l.u.. 

Amyraut  (a-nil-ro). 

Aublgni  (obi- 

•yi). 

^I'.frlc. 

Au-a-clu'-luri. 

Audln  (o^an) 

^■nL-aa. 

AiiantHKluH  (an-aa-la'-ttbe-UH). 

Auger  (ozlm). 

iEpi'-iuiri. 

AiiatoMIua. 

AuguitLl  (ow-gi 
Au'-guntlno. 

o«.tcc). 

Ao'rlui!. 

AnchlvU  (anshpa'-tA). 

A-c.Uua  ^»^e■u^). 

Anclllori  (oniif-yon). 

Aure'llan. 

Affro  (afr). 

An-dra'-da. 

Auri-MI-un. 

Af.rl^'iiua. 

Andrea}  (an-dru^-a). 

Aurlfabcr  (6w' 

rc-fa'-ber) 

Ag-a-pe'-tUA. 

An-dre'-aH. 

Aul  piT'lun. 

AK-alba. 

Andruaa  (an-dra'-aa). 

Av.'tu-. 

Aidi'  Ihlaa. 

Angclla  (anjali-K). 

Alt'  alho. 

Angllbcrt  (aiig'-gllbert). 

B. 

A-Kor-llu.. 

Angllram  (anggll-ram). 

Ai(1or  (azhca). 

Ang'-luM. 

naa<k'r  (bk-dcr). 

A(f'.o.lmrd. 

AiiT-co'tua. 

Daili. 

A-Kr^-da. 

An..c.iri«. 
An'-Mlm. 

Hk'  der. 

A-Kric'-o-la. 

Habrdl  (ban). 

Altrlp'pa. 

AnN'-uar. 

llallli'i  (ba'ya) 

AKiilrre,  d'  (da  i-gor-ri). 

An'-«). 

Haju-  (lia'yua 

Alilai)  (a'-dait)' 

Ar.'U;.ru«. 

Ilkl'di-. 

AlnraduB  (a-gra'-du*). 

An-li'-ochiia  (iriiM). 

liullancho  (bk'- 

oiub). 

Aim  fal'.yi)). 
Allrodua  (al'-ridun). 

Anlo  nul'.n. 

liar  li-. 

Anlo-ninuB  I'i -u.. 

Hal  liVrlnl. 

Almoin  (a-mohij. 

An'U>'ii\-o  do  DOralnla. 

DkI'mw. 

A'Ijui'.co. 

Aph'-rakU-a. 
A  -pl-on. 

nkl'tuK. 

Al'ban. 

IlkMuie. 

Al'bor. 

A-pol-lna'ri». 

Ilkm'bka. 

Albertl  (Wbcr-  I.H.). 

A-pol.lo'-nla. 

Ilkn'ncii. 

Alborlhil  (kl  iHM.t.f.nTO) 

A-pol-lo-n1-UH. 

Ilar-k-gk. 

Al'-b«rtUM  Mav'  jun. 

A-IKll'ICM. 

Bar'  ..-y'rac-  ( 

fto-rac). 

Alblzzl  (kl-bllwc). 

A-<|uk.vt.vk. 

liar'  blur  («.<« 

. 

Albo  (klbo). 

A'<|nll»  (*iiv./<i). 

Hkro. 

A..|ni'i.a.. 

Ila.ro'nl  u«. 

Al'-ol-roua. 

Ara'-lor. 

Hai'  ru  el. 

Alcaln  (ar-kwln). 

Arclnibuldl  (ar.chciDbol'-dw!). 

llar.iiu''lliu. 

Banb  (bart). 

Harlhuteingeus     (bar-to-lo-mi- 

u«). 
Uar'.loll. 

Basedow  (bk'-zi*-do')' 
Ba'-.^ll. 
Bkel'.holnl. 

Bauiu'.gar'-len  {boicm}, 
Baur  (bow'.cr). 
BauBBct  (bo'-aa). 
Bautain  (bu'-tan). 
Baylc  (bal). 
BeauHobre  (bo-sobr), 
Bt'-bcn-burg  {boitrg), 
Bfe'-can. 

Bcngt'l  (bcng-cl). 
Benolt  (bt'-uwk). 
BcrgItT  (bcr.zhe.a). 
Bcr(|uln  (ber-kan). 
Berruyer  (ba-ru-e4). 
BerlhlcT  (bcr-li-a). 
Bcrthold  (bcr'lolt). 
Bprulle  (ba'rul). 
Bcnchllzl  (banhct'.ac«), 

BCB'-Hfl. 

Bcl'kl'.ua. 

Bid  (bed). 

Blkndrk'.lk. 

Blan'-ta-ren. 

Blaurer  (blOw'rcr;. 

Bleek  (bliik). 

Bluiidel. 

Bbiuiit  (lillMiU. 

Illuinliardt  (bloom'.hart). 

Boihart  (Ik.  ■uliar). 

Buckhuld  (l>uk  hull). 

Buehnie  (l>ii  nieli). 

Bogaizky  (buguu-kee). 

Bo^ger  maim. 

Bol'.«-c. 

Bol-7.a'-no. 

Bo't.a. 

Bunald  (bo.nki). 

Bunnlvard  (bo.nc-vk). 

Bo4|i)ltt  (bu-kan). 

Uo'  rk. 

Bordaii.nemoullti    (bor-dk-de- 

moo-Ian). 
Bo-ril. 
Kor  ro  mi.o. 
BoNHUet  (boa'.awa). 
Bi-wl. 

Itou  ill  not  (fwn'). 
Itourilalnue  (boordkloo). 
BtMirlgiion  (iM)o.reli-yon). 
Brandt  (brknt). 
Brelllianpt  (but  lii->wpt). 
Bri'llhiKiT  ibii  llnucT). 
Bn'tiu'hnel.liM  ilT.'t  «hni.d*r). 
Briconnet  (liri'   ••>   na). 
Hrldalni-  (bre'dan'). 
Brocbmand  (trrvA). 
Bror'..on. 

aea.f 
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Brou«9on  (broo' -son')- 

Bru'-no. 

Huddfua  (bood  diius). 

Bud*  (bud;.-). 

Bugenhngemboo'-gc-nha  gen). 

Bulllnger  (bool'-liiig-cr). 

Bunge-ner. 

Buneeu  (boon  -een). 

Burr'-maun. 

Busch  (boo«h). 

Bu'-sen-baum  ittdiom). 

Bfitl'-lar. 

Biiucr  (bootser). 

Bujktorf  (bookstorl). 

Bvb'-lus. 

BS-u«e'-Q8. 

c. 

Ca-bag'-I-las. 

Ca'-bril. 

Cae-cil'-i-a. 

Odmoa  (kedmon). 

Cier-u-la'-iius. 

Cie-sa'-ri-Urt. 

Cajetan  (tkaton). 

Ca-las. 

Ca-lix'-tu3. 

Callenberg  (kal-leu-berg). 

Calmet  (kal-ma). 

Ca-lo'-vi-us. 

Onl'-vin. 

ra-inC'-ra-ri-u8. 

1  "ani-pa-nel'-li. 

»  luu  J'a'-uu8. 

<'ani-.iK-. 

Cam  pi'g  -l-UB. 


'-pi-^ 


t-U9. 


Cot-e-lc'-ri-U6. 

Courayer  (koo-rk-ya). 

Courcellcs  (koor-sell). 

Court  (koor). 

Cousin  (kooaan). 

Cra'-to. 

Cred'-ner. 

Crespin  (pan). 

Crie-pi'-nus. 

Croci'us. 

Cruciger  (kroot-sig'-er. 

Crusius  (kroo-6e'-u6). 

CureuB  (koora'-us). 

Curio  (koo'-reo). 

CurtiuB  (koort'-«e-u6). 

Cu-8a'-nu8. 

Cyp'-rl-an. 

Cypria -nus. 

Cyr-ia'-cus. 

Cyr-il. 

Cy-ril'-lu8. 

D. 

Dach  (dak). 

Da  Cos'-ta. 

DiuUe  (da-ya). 

Dal'-berg, 

r>am'-a-8U8. 

Pam-I-a'nus. 

Da 


E. 

Ebel  (a'-bel). 

Ebcr  (a'bcr). 

Ebrard  (a'-brart). 

Ec-chel-leu'-si8. 

Eck  (ek). 

Edelmann  (a-dcl-man). 

Edzardi  (elzar'.dee) . 

Egede  (cg'-adec). 

Eg'-in-hard. 

Eg'-lt-nus. 

Ehreiifeuchter  (a-ren-foikler) 

Eichhorn  (jkhorn). 

Eiscnmeiiger  (i'-zcn-meng'er). 

E-leulhe'-rus. 

E-li'as  I^-vi'-ta. 

Engelbrecht  (eiig'-el-brekl). 

Engflhardt  (eng'-el-harl). 

En-no'-di-u6. 

En'-zi-nas. 

Epicle'-tus. 

Ep-i-pha'-ni-UB. 

Ep-i6-co'-pi-u8. 

E-quit'i-u8. 

E-ras'-mua. 


Can'.BteiQ  istin). 

Ca'-nu«. 

C'a'-pi-to. 

Cap'pel. 

Ck-pu-t'i-a-ti. 

Cataccioli  Cka-rat'-cnole). 

Carl-8tadt  («(or). 

Carrauza  (kar-raii'lha). 

CaK-ras-co  (A-o). 

Ca'siis. 

CaBaubon  (ka  -zo  -bon  ). 

Ca-8i'-li-u8. 

CkB-ean'-der. 

Cas-ei-k'-nus. 

Ca8-8l-o-do'-ru8. 

Cas.tell. 

Cas-tellio. 

Catha-ri'-uus. 

Cayei  (ka-ya). 

Ca-zal'-la. 

Ccl-la'-riuB. 

Ccl-ai-u3. 

Ceolfrid  (chol'-frid). 

Cc-3-lius. 

Cbaiuier  (sha'-nie-a). 

Chandleu  (shoii-du). 

Cbarron  (sha-ron)- 

Chemnitz  (kemnitsl. 

Christophorus  (kris-lof'o-ruB) 

Chrodegang  (krodcgiing). 

Chrysologus  (kris.o-lo'-gus). 

ChryBOsiom  (kris'-ostom). 

ChytrseuB  (ky-tve'-ns). 

Claud(e). 

Clau'dta'-nuB. 

Clau'di-us. 

Climauges  (kla-raoiizh). 

CIc'-raeuB  Ko-nia'-nuB. 

CocceiUB  (kok»i-e' yufl). 

Cochl»U8  (kok-la'-us). 

Col'-et. 

Coligny  (kolcnye). 
Ciilln  (kijiu). 
Co-lum'-ba. 
Col-um-ba'-nuB. 
Combefis  (konbi-fe). 
Comfe'-n\-u9. 
Com-mo-di-a'-nus. 
Comte  (kout). 


Co 


ng- 


-  _-i-eal'-\i. 
ConU  rt'-M. 
Coquercl  (kokrel). 
Cor-ro'-d\. 
Cor-yl'-nu«. 
Cosin  (kuz'<n). 
'Job' -mas. 


Er-i 


'tl. 


Danniiauer  (danhow'-er). 

Dante  (dan-te). 

Danz  (dants). 

Dathe  (date). 

Daub  (dovcp). 

Decius  (de'-she-UB). 

Deme'-tri-UB. 

Dem-me  {ma). 

Denck  (deuk). 

Dfe-re-ser. 

Descartes  (da-kart). 

Des  Marets  (dfi-ma-ra). 

Des-u-bas  (6n). 

Deurhoff  (dur-hoff). 

Deusing  (doi'-siag). 

Deutscii  (doitsh). 

DeutBchmann  (doitfih-man). 

De-vay  (dc). 

Die-pen-brock  (ife). 

Diestel  (des'-tel). 

Dietrich  (de'-trik). 

Dieu  (de-uh). 

Din'-ter. 

Diodati  (dco-di'-te). 

DiodoruB  (dc-o-do'-rus). 

Di-og'-ne-lU8. 

Dionyeius  (di-o-uish -e-ue). 

DioBcuros  (di-os'-cu-ros). 

Dip'-pel.  ^   , 

DobritzhofEer    (do'-bntehof 

fer). 
Doedcrlein  (dij-der-lin). 
Dom'-i-nic. 

Doniitian  (do-mish'-e-an). 
Dom-i-tll'-la. 
Do-na'-lU8. 

Do-no'-BO-Cor-t^s  (tor). 
Do'-nuB. 
Do-ro'-the-us. 
Do-9ith'-e-u8. 
DrabiciuB  (dra-bit'-Be-us). 
Dra>seke  (dra-8C-ke). 
Dros'-te. 
Droz  (dro). 
Dru-Bil'-la. 
Dru-9i'-u8. 

Druthmar  (drootraar). 
Du  Bartas  (du  bar-tk). 
DuboBC  (dil-boBk). 
Dubourg  (diiboor). 
Du  Cange  (dii  konzh). 
Dudith  (doodeet). 
Duguet  (dii-ga). 
I  Hi  Haldc  (diihald). 
Du  Moulin  (dU  moo-Ian). 
Du'-nin. 
DunB  Sco'-tUB. 
Dupanloup  (dii-pon-loo). 
Dupcrron  (dUpa-rOn). 
Du  lin  (dU  pan). 
Du  I'lessiB-Mornay  (dil-pla-ae 

Dupreau  (dUpra-o). 
Durand  (dii-ron). 
Dutolt  (du-to-e). 
Duveil  (dU-ve-a). 
Duvergier  (dii-ver-zhe-f  \. 


Er-pe'-ni-u6. 

E6-co-bar  y  Mendoza  (e  mn 

do-thd). 
Eb'-iwu. 

Es'-tl-UB. 

Eudes  (ud). 

Eudocia  (u-do'-she-a). 

Eii-dox'-i-a. 

Eii-dox'-i-u8. 

Eu-ge'-ni-UB. 

Eu-gip'-pT-u8. 

Eu-hem'-e-rus. 

Eiiln'-lI-UB. 

Eii-lo'-gi-u8. 

Eu-no'-ml-UB. 

Eu-Be-M-U8.  _ 

EuBlachiuB  (u8-8ta-ke-us) 

Eu-6ta'-thI-UB. 

Eu-tha'-n-us. 

Eu-lhjm-I-UB  Zig-a-de'-nuB. 

Eii'-tv-cheB  {keen). 

Eii-tj'ch-I-a'-nue  (lik). 

EutychiuB  (u-tik-l-UB). 

E-va-grl-UB  Pon'-U-cuB. 

Ewald  (a-vklt). 

Eylert  (i-lart). 


F. 

Fiber. 

Fa'-bt-an. 

Fabricius  (fa-brish'-e-uB). 

Fagius  (fa-gluB). 

Fagnani  (fau-yanee). 

Fa-rel. 

Fauchet  (f6-»ha). 

Faucheur  (fo-ehur). 

FauB'-tlnuB. 

FauB'-tUB  Ke-jen'-BiB. 

Felgenhauer  (fel-gcn-how-er 

FeliciBBimuB  (fe-li-ciB'-sj-mui 

FelicitaB  (fe-lis'-i-taB). 

Fel-ler. 

Fen-e-lon. 


-  (fare-a). 

Ferry  (fa-re). 

FeBch  (fesh). 

Fcncrbach  (foier-bok). 

Fichte  (fik-te). 

FI-ci'-nuB. 

Firk-o-wilBcb  (iri(«A). 

Fir-mil'-Tan. 

Fisch  (fieh). 

Flacl'-UB. 

Fla-vT-a'-nu6. 

Fli-chier  {fla-«hc-a). 

Fleury  (Hu-re). 

Fliedner  (fled-ner). 

Flodoard  (flo-do-ar). 

Flo'-rl-an. 

Flo'-rUB. 

Flii'-e. 

Fon-Bfe'-ca. 

Fouievraud  (fon-la-ro). 

Foreiro  (fo-ra'-e-ro). 

For-mo'-8U8. 

For-tn-na'tuB. 

Fo 


Francke  (frank-a). 
Frank. 

Frank-eu-berg. 
FniyBBinouB  (fra-Bc-noo). 
Frcseuiuii  (fra-za'-ue-us). 
Freylinghausen  (fri-llDg.how 

Fritzeche  (frlt-Bhe). 

Froment  (fro-mou). 

Frou'-ton  le  Due. 

FroBpard  (Iro-aar). 

Fruc-tu'-o-BUB, 

Fulbcrt  (fUl-bar). 

Fuleher  (foo-eha). 

Ful'-co. 

FulgentiuB  (fftl-jen'-ehe-UB). 

FUrBt  (fiirret). 


c. 

Gab'-ler. 

Ualland  (gk'-lon). 
Gal-li-e'-nuB. 
I  Gkl-lit'-zin. 
Gal'-lus. 
CJa-ras6(e). 

GariBBOlcB  (ga'.ri-Bale). 
Gamier  (garne-a). 
Gar'-v^. 

GaBparin  (gas-pk-ran). 
Gan-den'-tiu8. 
GauBsen  (go-eon). 
Geb'-bard. 
Geibel  (gi-bel). 
Geiger  (gi'-ger). 
Geiler  (gi'-ler). 
GelasiuB  (je-la-ehe-UB). 
Gel'-lert. 
Ge-ne'-si-uB. 
Genevieve  (jen-i-veev). 
Geu-na'-dius. 
Geuoude  (zheh-nood). 
GentiliB  (jen-U'les). 
Gentillet  (zhou-te-ya). 
Gerberon  (zherb-ron). 
Ger'-bert. 
Ger'-dcB. 

Gerhard  (ger'-hart). 
Gerhardl  (ger'-hart). 
Gerhoch  (ger'-hok). 
Gerlach  (ger'-lak). 

Gerle  (zhcrl). 

Germain  d'Auxcrre  (iher  mar 
do-ziir). 

Gerson  (zher-BOn). 

Gervaise  (zher-vaz). 

Ger-va'-si-us. 

Ge-Bi-nl-ne. 

Gfroe'-rer. 

Giberli  (jib-er'-tl). 

Gichtel  (gik'-lcl). 

Gieeclcr  (gee-zch-ler). 

Gifttheil  (gifi-hil). 

Gilbert  (zhel-bar). 

Gi-ral'-du6. 

Glas'-Bi-us. 

Gna-phae'-uB. 

Gobat  (go-bi). 

Goch  (gok). 

Godeau  (go-do). 

Go-dc-hard. 

Gocpp  (gop). 


Goerrce  (gor'-r«B). 
GocBchel  (goBhel). 
Goezc  (gii-iBc). 
Go-ma'-ru6. 


ihiUk). 


Frauck  (fritnk). 


GoBB'-ner. 
GotlBchalk  (got'- 
Gou-dl-niel. 


Gra'-ti-an. 

Graf-ry. 

Graul  (growl). 

Grtgoire  (gra-gwar). 

Gre-go'-ii-UB. 

Gret'-Bcr. 

GrieBbach  (GrecB'-bok). 

Groen  van  Prineterer  (grOM 

van  prin'-Bhehrer). 
Grop'-per. 
Gro-tiuB. 

Grundtvig  (groont'-vlg). 
GrvnajuB  (grc-na'-UB). 
Gu'albeit  (gwalber). 
Gudulc  (gu-dool). 
Guenie  (ga-na). 
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CJuerickf  (Kt^r-ik-kfh). 
Uulborl  (({e-bar). 
Gulda  (gwe«-do). 
Gullloii  tsrt-yyuj. 
Oulzol  (KWi-zo). 
Giiullifr  itiiii'-UT). 
(Ju'.ry. 

UUlzlaff  (gOt'-laf). 
Uuyoa  (tii'Ou). 


H. 

Ila-tK-r'.korn. 

Hubert  (hJlUir). 

Il;>'.drl.aii. 

llaetZLT  (het-zer). 

■  la  feii-rt-r-fer. 

Ila-gen'-bacb. 

Ihilin  (hau). 

Hal    Icr. 

Ha'-mann. 

Ha'-mel-mann. 

Handi-l  (hen-del). 

Ilannlz  (bun'-Klu). 

Ilardoulu  (bar-doo-au). 

HaK-lav. 

Harms.' 

lla-Hen^knmp. 

IIhuu-  (howg). 

ll,,il-.'     hn'X.gi). 

11. <-    uKiini. 

Il.i..  :    h  k  (ha'-vcr.nlk). 

II.  .k   .    wt.l.der. 

n.-dl.i  ;hii  di-o). 

Heerbrand  (bar-brant). 

llcerniunn  (bar-man). 

Hegel  (ha-gel). 

Heg-c-nip'-purt. 

HeUda'-nuM. 

Heidegger  (hi.dek.er). 

HelneccluB  (hi-nek'-iic.us). 

Hell.o.d6'-rn«. 

He.ll.o  ga-ba'-IUB. 

Helvctiu.  (hcl.re'.8hc-ua)- 

Ilelvkn.  (hul-vi-'kUB); 

ll.l-vld -I  us. 

Helyol  (hale-o). 


r-lln. 


Hcm'-mlng-Kcn. 

Heng'-itlen-burg. 

Hen'hii-fer. 

Henk'.e. 

Heimcheu  (ben'.«hen). 

Hep-.p<;. 

Her'.bcr-ger. 

Herbclul.  d:  (her'-blo). 

Herder  (bfird'-er). 

Her'-mili. 

Her-.vw.UK. 

lle^K'-buKen. 

Hcnychlun  (be«-lk-l-u»). 

Heumaun  (bol -man). 

Heu«M!r  (hol«'-«iT). 

Ileyn'-lln  de  Iji-pl-di. 

Hl-er-.o-clfa. 

Hl-la-ri-on. 

Hlnc'-iiiar. 

Hlp-pol'-y-tun. 

Himcber  (bl«h'-er). 

HUzlg(hlt'.«lg). 

Hocb'.mann. 

Hoe     von     (/fm)    Hube-negg 

(,.,*). 
Hof  acker. 
Hi.fr  maim, 
imf'-llng. 

H.if -melii-ter(»ie.»(rr). 
Hulliuch,  d'  (dol'.bak). 
Holiaz  (bol'-lau). 
Ho|-.«t*. 
Ho-nu'-rt-UM. 
Hon-ler. 

Huntbelm  (hont-hira). 
Hivighi  (bogi). 
HoogMtruten  (hdg.ntroton). 
H'Mirnbeck  (burn-lwk). 
Hdpllnl,  V  (lo  pe.lAI). 

Hor.he'(h.>r'.k6). 
Hnr  ml* -da«. 
Hnriiov  (horni). 
Il..'..l-n«. 
Ho..plnM.an. 
Ho..'. bach  (fco/t). 
Hot.ilng'^.r. 
uouUgmnt  (hoobvgon). 


Huber  (hoo.ber). 
Ilu.ber-i'.nus. 
Hdbmaior  (hlb'-roi-er). 
Hue  (hiik). 
Hue-bald. 
Hu'it. 
Hug  (hoog). 
Hulnwau  (hln'-iio). 
llUltwraann  (bil-.^-man 
Huuniu.  (bodn'-ue-ua). 
Hupfeld  (hoop-felt), 
llurter  (boor-ter). 
Hua  (boo9). 
Huttcn  (hoot-ten). 
Hutter  (hool-ter). 
Hypatia  (hi-pa^he-a). 
Hy-pe'  -rl-u8. 


I'.ba8. 

Ignatius  (Ig-na-she-ue). 
ll-de-fon'.8UB. 
lir.gcn. 

Incbofer  (iug-ko-fer). 
lu-guT-pbue. 
IreniButt  (i-re-nee-UB). 
(i-re-nce.U8). 


•nii. 


Is'-I-dorc. 


JablonNkl  (ya-blon-skco). 
Jacob!  (yk-ko-bce). 
Jacorab  (Jak-om). 
Jacoponc  da  Todi  (ya-ko.po^- 

na  dil  To' -dec), 
.laffc  (yaf-fa). 
•Tabn  (van). 
Jh-uow. 
Jan'. Ben. 
Jan-u-a'-ri-un. 
Jaquclot  (zliitk-lo). 
Jauffret  (zho'.Ira). 
Jeanne    d'^VIbret    (zbkn   dal- 

bra). 
Jerome  (jer-ora). 
Joaebim  (yo-a.kim). 
•loiia^  (yo-nati). 
Joneourt  (zhcn-koor). 
Jori.  (vo.riD). 
Jo.'-ce"-lln. 
Jo.t  (yoHt). 
Jo-vl-a'.nu8. 
Jo-vln'-i-an. 
Jud  (yood). 
.lu-nil'-i-UB. 
.lu'-ni-UH. 

Jurlcu  (zhU  rc-uh). 
Jux'-tln. 
•lUH-tin'-l-an. 
Jn-ven'-cUH. 


Kal'-dl. 

Kkl'.tci.HOn. 

Kant. 

Kapff. 

Karg. 

Ka.ter'.karop. 

Kautz  (kowtz). 

Kell. 

Kelm  (kimo). 

Kcrck -bil-ven. 

Kciw'-ler. 

Ket-tcl'-lcr. 

Ket'tcn'.bach. 

Kbleal  (kle.l). 

Klerkegimrd  (klrk'.c.garo). 

KImchI  (klm -kee). 

KIrcher  (keerk -er). 

KIrchhofer  (keerk'-hO-fer). 

Klii-reii'-bilch. 

Klee  (kla). 

KIcuker  (klolk'-vr). 

Kllng  (kllng). 

KIop'.Ntock. 

Klllp'-fel. 

Knapii  (nap). 

Knlp'-.lr^.. 

KnolH.I. 

Kohl  brilg-.ge. 

Koh'ler. 

Kollen'-buMb  (fru«A). 

Koman'Hler. 

KU'-nlg. 

Kool'.haaa. 

Kop'-|>A. 


Kort'.holt. 

Krafft. 

Kra'-llz  (««). 

Krkntz  (h). 

Kra-nln'-.k!. 

Krautb  (krant). 

KrU-den'-er. 

Knig  (kroog). 

Krummaeher(kroom''mJI-ker). 

KulniSI  (kii'.niil). 

Kunze  (koontft.^). 

Kurtz  (koorlit). 

Lk.bi.dle. 

Labat  ^la-bk). 

Ijib'-lie. 

I.a  Chaiac  (la  itbaz). 

Lach'-niann. 

Lacordaire  (la.kor-dar). 

Lac.lan'.ti.urt  (.At'.u«). 

Lalilcau  ^Ik-fe-lo). 

Lainez  (ll.nelh). 

Lam'.bert. 

LambruBcbiul(lkm-broo8.kee'- 

nee). 
I-.amcnnalij  (la-ma-ua). 

Lam'-pe. 

I.ander'-er. 

I^n'-franc. 

Lang. 

Ijinge  (lang'-a). 

Ijtnguet  (lon-ga). 

La  Salle  (lit  hkl). 

La  SauB^'aye  (la  Bu-ea). 

Iji».ti.ti-uB  (»Acii»). 

Laf-o-mua. 

Launay  (lo-nn). 

l.uuiioi  (I6-nwa). 

Ijiuren'-U-UB  (»A«-i«). 

La'.va-ter. 

Lc-an'-dcr. 

Lebrlja  (la-brce'-hk). 

Le-bu -in. 

Leccne  (leh-win). 

U-gerda-zba). 

Leibnitz  (lib'-nltn). 

Le  Muiire  (Icb  matr). 

Lcnfant  (lon-fon). 

Le'-o. 

Leon  (la-on). 

Lc-on'.U-u«  («/ir-w»). 

Lea'.Blng. 

lyCHttiu.  (le.'-.e-u.). 

I.*ui«den  (luH'-den). 

Leydccker  (li'-dek-cr). 

Ix'y.er  (li'-zcr). 

Liebncr  (leeb'-ner). 

Liguori  (le-goo-o'-rce). 

Lim'-borch  {fjork). 

LludgeniB  (lut-ger-iitt). 

Llorcnte  (lo-ren'-tu). 

I^b'.waa-.er. 

Lo'^lcn.ntcin  (»(iii). 

Lo'-en. 

Lo'hi. 

Lom-bar'-du». 

LUacber  (l«'..bcr). 

I.^tze  (loo'-lHt). 

Lucian  (loo'..)ie.an). 

LucluH  (lno-.«be.ua). 

LUcke  (liik'kcb). 

Ludulf  (loo'dolf). 

I^ukna  (loo'-kaa). 

Lui'-lua. 

Lu'.pua. 

I.ulber  (loo'.lcr). 

I.UtZ   (loutH). 

Lyd'.l.u.. 
l.yra(U-ra). 


M. 


Mablllon 
Ma-ra-ri 

Mar-io-v 


.M»f  fel. 
Mul  (ml). 
Malllard  (maykr). 
Malnibourg  (man.bonr). 
Malmonldea  (nii-moMK' de.). 
Mnl.tre  (metr). 
Mal-do.fm'.tua. 
Malubrancbo  (lukl-brunab). 


Mal.ven'^ia. 

Mamucbl  (mk'-mk-kae). 

Mkn'-.i. 

Manuel  (ma.uU.el). 


■.tikeb. 


Mar.oel-li'-uu6. 

Mar.eel'.|ua. 

Marebetll  (mar-ket'-teo). 

Marelon  (mar'-abe-on). 

Mar'-eua. 

Marheineke  (mar-hi-ne-keh). 

Mariana  (ma-re-a'-uk). 

Marie  (ma-re). 

Ma-ri-nua. 

Mfi'.rl.UB. 

Marlurat  (rok-lo-rk). 

Marot  (ma-ro). 

Mar'-aa;-^ 


air-l-\ 


Martene  (mar.tan). 

Martianay  (mk-Be.k.na). 

Mar-lln'.|-U9. 

Ma.ru'-tbas. 

Maach  (mkab). 

Maaaillon  (mk-ael-yon), 

Maaauet  (ma-ab-a). 

Mata-mo-roB. 

Ma-ter'-nua. 

Malbcal'-ua. 

Matter  (ma-Iair). 

Maury  (mow-ree). 

Max-i-niil'.lan. 

Max-l-mi'-nua. 

Mayer  (mi.er). 

Mazarin  (maz'-a-reen). 

Mecb-lbil'.dia. 

Me-dnr-.duB. 

Meg-an'-der. 

Meg-.apo-len-sla. 

Meianer  (mia'-ncr). 

Melancbthon  (ma-laok'.tOD). 

Mel-de-ni-.ua. 

Me-le'.tl-ue. 

Mcl'-I-to. 

Me-nuri'-dcr. 

Men'-dela-aobn  (i5n), 

Men'-l-ua. 

Men'-ken. 

Men'.no. 

Mcnol  (men.o). 

Mentzer  (nienta.er). 

Merle    d'.Aubignc    (merl    do 

lien.ya). 
Mea-rob. 

Mealrezat  (mea'-trah.zk). 
Met-a-phraa'-tee. 
Meth  (met). 
Me-tho'-dl-ua. 
Met-ro-pba'-ncB. 
Meyer  (mi-er). 
Meyfurt  (ml-fart). 
Mezzofanti  (met-ao-fsn'-tee). 
Miebaelia  (me.ka.a.|la). 
Mlgne(mln). 
MIk-.kel.aen. 
Mlllez  (mee'-lltcb). 
Mi-ran'-du.la. 
Mo.gl'.laa. 
Mo.lmm'.mcd. 
MAhler  (m(>|.er), 
Mo-ta'.nua. 
Mo.ll'-na. 
Moll  -not. 


•.ler. 


Mon'-lielm  (Aim). 

Mun-lea. 

Mo'.find. 

Montaigne  (mon.tkn). 

Miininlen>l>ert       (mon.U-loi> 

liair). 
Miinteaquleu  (mon-tcB.ku). 
MoiiifunciMi  (mon.rA.kon). 
Mont'. fort. 
Mo'.rel. 

Mnrvrl  (ran.m.rov). 
Miir-l-ko-fer. 
Morlii  (muran). 
MUr'-lln. 

Morone  (rao.ro'.na). 
Mo-.rna. 

Moarhua  (moa'.kna). 
Moabelni  (moa.blni). 
MUb'-len-U<rg. 
MUlMer. 

MUnaeber  (mUn'.abor). 
MUnlcr  (mUn.lcr). 
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or  (muut8-er). 

i-to'-rl. 

er  (moor'-Der). 

us  (mu-zee'-QB). 


Muti -ar 
My.co'.i.i 


N. 


Xardin  (nardan). 

Xa-ta'-lia. 

XaudSiis  ((/«'-!«). 

Se-an'.der. 

Nec-u'-ri-u8. 

Se£f  (nef). 

Negri  (ua'-gree). 

Neri  (na'-ree). 

Ner-.ses. 

Xc8'-s6. 

Xeubrigensis  (iioin>rig-eo-eis). 

Niceron  (nes-roii). 

Nl-ce'-las. 

Nicolai  (ne-ko-la-c). 

Nicole  (ue-kol). 

Xiebuhr  (nee'-boor). 

Xiedner  (need'-ner). 

Xiemeyer  (nee'-mi-cr). 

Xi'-lus. 

Sitzsch  (nitih). 

XtUchmaDn  (nit^h-mau). 

Xoailles  (no-al). 

So'-el. 

Xo-las'-cas. 

Xordheiraer  (nort'-him-er). 

Xos'-selt. 

Xot'-ker. 

Xourry  (noor-e). 

o. 

O'-ber-Iin. 

Ochino  (o-kee'-no). 

Oet-ling'-er. 

C)-16-a'-ri-us. 

0.le-ri-a'-nu8. 

Olier  (o-Ie-a). 

Olivetau  (o-lev-ton). 

O-li-vi. 

Olsbau&en  (ols-how-zeu). 

Oos-ter'-zee. 

Or'-i-gen. 

O-ro'-sI-us. 

O^iander  (o-ze-au-der). 

Ossat,  d*  (do.!*a). 

Os'.ter-wald  ('««). 

Ot'ter-bein  (6i«)- 

Oudin  (oo-daj). 

Ou'-en. 

Ozauam  (o-za-uon). 


P. 
Pac'-ca. 

Pa-chyni'-e-res. 
Paciaiiu8  (i>a-(^he-a'''na8). 
Pa^  (pa-zht'e). 
Pajon  (pa-zhon). 
Palafox,  de  (da  pa-la-foh). 
Pal'a-mas. 

Paleario  (pa-Ia-a-re-o) . 
Fal-es-tn'-na. 
Pal-la'-di-U8. 
Pal-la-\i-ci-uo  {chee-no). 
Para'-phl-lus. 
l*a-nor-rDi-ia'-nu8. 
Paph-nu'-U-us  («Aee-u«). 
Pa'.pl-as. 
Pap'-in. 
Par-a-cel'-sus. 
Pareud  (pa-ra-ue). 
Paris  (pa-re). 
PaK-cha'-lifl. 

Pa*i!«ionei  (iMw-se-o-na'-ee). 
l^atouillct  (pd-too-ya). 
Pau'-la. 
Pau-li'-iiufl. 
Paulus  (pow-lu»). 
Pavilion  (pA-ve-yon). 
Pazra&ny  (poz-mauu). 
Pela'gi-us. 
Pcl'-n-kan. 
Pen'-na-forte  i/ort). 
l*ereira  (pa-ra-e-ra). 
I*er-p«t-u'-a 


Pe-la'-vi-u6. 

Petri  (pa'-tree). 

Peucer  (poiis'-er). 

Pfzel  (peu'-el). 

Pfaff  (pfaf). 

Prtug. 

Plii-las'-ler. 

Phi-Iip'-pi  (pee), 

Phi'lo. 

Phi-Io-pa'-trie. 

Phi-loB-tor'-gl-UB. 

Phi-Ios'-tra-tus. 

Phi-lox'-e-uud. 

Pho'-cas. 

Pho-ti'nus. 

Pho'-ti-us  (8/tee-ti8). 

Phut. 

Pictet  (pek-ta). 

Pighius  (pee'-ge-us). 

Pir'-min. 

Pis-ca'-tor. 

Pise. 

Pis-to'-ri-us. 

H'-ua. 

Planck. 

Platina  (pIMee'-na). 

Podiebrad  (pod-ya'-br&d). 

Pohlmann  (pul-man). 

Poiret  (pwa-ra). 

Po-li-au'-der. 

Pom-po-ua'-tius. 

Pontianus  (pou-she-a'-nus). 

PoschJ. 

Pos3e\iDO  (pos-sa-vee'-no). 

Po&-sid'-i-us. 

Pos'-tel. 

Pra'-des. 

Pradt  (prat). 

Prae-to'-ri-us. 

Pii-e'ri-ad. 

Pri-mi.ce'-ri-U8. 

Pro-c6'-pi-ue. 

Prouier  (pron-ya). 

Pru-den'-li-us  \s/t€-U9). 

Psellus  (ser-lue). 

Pu'-fen-dorf. 


Quad-ra'-tus. 
Quen'-siedi  (ttet). 
Queciuei  (ka-uel). 
Quetif  (keh-tef). 
Qui'-rl-ui-ue. 


Ra-ba^-nne  Maoms  (mow^rne). 

Rabaut  (ri-bo). 

Ra-bu'-las. 

Rad'-ber-tus. 

Roinerio  (ri-ue' 

R&m'-bach. 


Robr. 

Ro-ma'-noB. 

Ro&celiu  (ro«-lan). 

R6-seu'-bach. 

R6-8eu'-mUI-)er. 

Roihe  (ro'-te). 

Roueseuu  (roo-eo). 

Kous^el  (roo-sel). 

Roj-'-aarde. 

Rucbat  (rii-eha). 

Rucbert  (hck-ert). 

Ru-der-bacb. 

Rti-ding'-er. 

Ruet  (rU-a). 

Ru-fi'-nue. 

Ruioart  (rii-e'-nar). 

Rur-man. 

Ru'-pert. 

Ruysbroek  (ris-brok). 


i-o). 


a). 


Vcr 


'-^. 


Pw-ta-lox-zi  iler-9ee). 


iRa'. 

I  Ran.ce  (s^ 

'  Ra'-sht. 

Ra-the'-ri-ue. 
'  liathmuim  (rkt-mka). 
I  Ra-lraiu'.nus. 

Ratzberger  (ratis-berg'.er). 

liau  (row). 
.  I^auch  (ruwk). 

RautenBtraucb  (rOw-1 

8tr6wk). 

Ravignau  (rk-ven-yon). 

Ra>*'-mund. 

Reichel  (ri'-kel). 

Relbiug  (ri-hina;). 

Reinianie  (ri-ma-nie). 
[  Reinbard  (rin'-hart). 

Reland  (ra-lant). 

Re-raig'-I-us. 

Ke-ua'-ta. 

Renaudot  (reh-no-do). 

Rett'-berg. 
,  Relt'-ig. 

I  R«uterdahl  (roi'-ter-dkl). 
1  Itbe'-gl-us. 
,  Hied  (ret'-chee). 
;  RicheUeu  (re^h'-le-uh). 
I  Richer  (re.<iha}. 
1  Richter  (rik'-ter). 
,  Rieger  (rO'-gerj. 
,  Rink'-art. 

Rll'-ter. 

Roch  (rok). 
1  Bo-dig'-er. 


Baadia  (ek-dee-a). 
Saalschiitz  (sal'-sbUta). 
I  Sabbatier  (&a-ba-le-a). 
Sa'-bae. 
Sa-bel'-II-ue. 
Sa-bi'-na. 
Sa-biu-I-a'-uuB. 
Sack. 
Sa'-cy. 

Sadolet  (sa-do-la). 
Sa-git-ti-rt-us. 
Sailer  (si'-ler). 
Saint-Martin  (san-mar-tan). 
Saiut-Simou  (ean-se-mou). 
Sa-lig. 

Sal-ma'-si-us  (^fte-u^). 
Salmeron  (Ba)-raa-ron). 
Saltzinann  (salts'-mau). 
Sai-vl.a'-nu6. 
Sanchez  (&an-cbeth). 
San-chU'ni'.a.thon. 
Sar-ce'-ri-U8. 
Sar'-pi. 
Sar-to'-n-U8. 
Saurin  (^d-rao). 
Sa-vo-na-ro'-!a. 
Scal'-i-ger. 
&cha'.de. 

Schaffler  (shef-fler). 
SchautBer  (ehOwf'-fler). 
Schelhorn  (shel'-horn). 
Scbelling  (hber-Iing). 
Scbelwig  (ehel'-vig). 
Scbinner  (ehiu'-ner). 
Schlatter  (shlat-ler). 
Schleiermacher   (ehh-er-mak' 

er). 
Schleuener  (shlois'-ner). 
Scbraid  (ehmit). 
Scbmoike  (F>hmol-ka). 
Schraucker  (shmook'-er). 
Scbneckenburger     (Bhuek-en- 

burg'-er). 
Schonherr  (ehou'-her). 
Schott  (ghott). 
Schotteu  (ebot*-en). 
Schroeckh  (shriik). 
Schulteus  (Bkoor-tens). 
Schwartz  (ehwartti). 
Schwebel  (8hwa'-bel). 
Schwegler  (ahweg'-ler). 
Schwenkfeld  (ghwcnk'-felt). 
Schyn  (8hin). 
Scotns  (eko'-iue). 
Scriver  (ekree'-ver). 
Scul-te'-tus. 

Sebastian  (te-bast'-yan). 
Seck'-cn-dorf. 
Se-du'-U-U8. 
Sem'-ler. 
Sen'.e-ca. 
SeK-gl-ns. 
Ser-ve'-tUB. 
Sev-er-i-a'-nu8. 
Sev-er-i'-nuB. 
Se-ve'-nis. 
Sibel  (8ee'-bel). 
Sig'-e-bert. 
Sig'-irt-mfind. 

Sirapliciii8  (t^im-plish'-e-as). 
Siricius  (w^-riBb'-e-us). 
Sirmond  (^er-raon). 
Sleidan  (Bli'-dao). 
Sohn  ^Bone). 
Sol-i-ta-rl'-uB. 


So'-phro-ol-as. 

8o'-to. 

8o-zum'-e-D06. 

Spalatin  (Bpa-lk-teen). 

Spang-en-berg. 

Span-heim. 

Spec  (8pa). 

Spener  (sp^'-ner). 

Bpeng'-ler. 

Spiera  (gpe^a'-ri). 

Spinoza  (Bpe-no'-zi). 

Spit-t^. 

Stahl  (Bt41). 

Stan-e-a'-ru9. 

Stau'-)s-lau8. 

Stiip'-fer. 

StapbyluB  (staM'-IuB). 

Stark. 

Slaudenmaier  (stdw^-den-nu' 

er). 
Staudlin  (stoid-leen). 
Staupitz  (i<t6w'.piU). 
Steitz  (»;tlts). 
Sieudel  (Btoi'-del), 
Stiefel  (e^lee-fel). 
Stiekna  (t>tek'-ak). 
Stier  (eteer). 
Slil'-ling. 
Stol'-berg. 
Straph'-an. 
StrauBB  (strdwas). 
Slri'.gel. 
Stu-di'-tee. 
Sturm  (8toomi>. 
Suarez  (Bwa'-retb). 
Su-dai'-li. 
Suger  (8ii-zba). 
SuiceniB  (swee-ce'-rua), 
Suidbert  (swid'-bert). 
Sulzer  (boolie'-zer). 
Su'-rI-U6. 

Sym'-ma-cbuB  (kus). 
Sym-pho-rl-a'-nus. 
Sym-pho-ro'-sa. 
Syn-cel'-luB. 

Syneeiue  (se-nee'-ahe-us). 
Syr-o-pu'-luB. 


Ta-ra'-si-us  (xhe-u4). 

Ta'-ii-an  (sfu-an). 

Tauter  (tow'-ler). 

Taueen  (tow-sen). 

Tellier  (tel-ie-a). 

Ter«teegen  (ter-Btay'-gon). 

Ter-tul'-U-.in. 

Teizel  (telB'-el). 

Thamer  (ta'-mer). 

Theiner  (ti'-ner). 

Tbe-o-do'-ra. 

The-od'-o-ret. 

The-og'-uos-tus. 

The'-o-nas. 

The-oph'-a-uea. 

The-oph'-Mus. 

The-opb'-y-Iact. 

Theremin  (ta-reb-meen'. 

Theresa  (le-ree-wi). 

Thietmar  (leet'-mar). 

Tbilo  (li'-lo). 

Tholuck  (to'Iook). 

Thoma^in  (tom'-a-8in). 

ThoraasiuB  (to.m&^-ze-QB). 

Thomast^in  (to-mk-ean). 

Tilleraoiit  (tel-mon). 

Tiscbendorf  (tieh'-en^lorf). 

Titt'-raiiun. 

Tolet  (tola). 

Torquemada  (tor-ka-ma'-di). 

ToB-Bi'-nuB. 

Toulmin  (tool-min). 

Tremellius  (ira.melMe-ooa). 

Tri-ihe'-mi.uB. 

Tri-umph'-uB. 

Tronchin  (tron.shau). 

Tu-rib'-i-Uf. 

Turreiin  (tUr-re-Un). 

Tw^'^ten. 

Ty-cbo'-ni-us. 

Tychseu  (lik'-een). 

Tzachirner  (tabeeK-ner). 


u. 
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Umbrelt  (oom''-brit). 

Urls'-perg-er. 

Ur-Bi'-cl-noe. 

Ur-Hl'.nua. 

LV-BU-Ia. 

IVteri  (yun'-ter-ee). 

Uteuheim  (ool-en'-him). 

L'yWDbogat'rt(yu-ten-bo-garl). 


Va'^i-aa. 

Vai-ded. 

Va'-leuB. 

Val'-eD-iine. 

Val-ea-tiii'-lan. 

Val-en-ti'-iiun. 

Va-le'-rl-au. 

Va-lc'-sT-ue. 

Va-ta'-bluii. 

VaUT  (fa-tor). 

Valke  (f&l.keb). 

Ven-a-to'-ii-U8. 

Vence,  de  (deh  vooss). 

Venema  (vcii-a-ina). 

Vorcellone  (v«r-cbc*l-ld<ne). 

Verena  (wr-a'-ua). 

Ver-ge'-ri-us. 

Ver-o-ni'-ca. 

Vespasian  (vctt-pa-ehe-ati). 

Vlcelln  (vc-che'-lin). 

Vic'-tor. 

Vic-to-ri'-uue, 


Vlclrlclus  (vlctrr-che-us). 

Vi-gl-lan'-tUH. 

Vi-gll'.l-ue. 

Vl((DolU"«  (ven-yol). 

Vlllegagiion  (vel-gaD-yoD). 

Vniem  (ve-ya). 

Vllmar  (fir-inur). 

Vinceut  (vaii-M>u). 

Viiiet  (vena). 

Virel(%'e.aO. 

V!r-5tll'-i-Urt. 

Vi-tal'-ian. 

Vi-lal'-iB. 

Vi-lrin-ga. 

Vi'-tue. 

VivcB  (vee-ves). 

Vo-t'-liue. 

Volncy  (vol-ne). 

Voltaire  (voI-Ur). 

Voretlus  (foK-atc-us). 

Vosiiiua  (vosh'-e-UB). 


w. 

Wkck'-er-nfe-gel. 

Wa-!(cn-BCil  («U). 

Wulch  (walk). 

Waldhaust'H  (walt-how'.sen) . 

WaUnur'-KlB. 

Walther  voii  der  Vogclweldc 


^: 


Wand'.cl-ben). 

Wk'-zo. 

WeKBchelder  (wag'.ehj.der). 

WcfKcl  (wi-Kol). 

\Vel«.  (wiM^. 

WcIbho  (wln-si). 

Wcn'.dc-lln  {trtn). 

\Ve'.rfu.f.^U. 

Wfrk'.mciB-ler  {mU-ttr). 

Werne'-dorf. 

Weai'l  (wa'-Bi-l). 

Wcs'.iwl. 

WeB'-st-n.bcrg. 

Weel'-en. 

Wcni'.phkl. 

Wct'.«t«ln  (Biin). 

W'et'-ic,  dc. 

W'ctzer  (welu'-cr). 

WLccl'-i-UB. 

Wichern  (wikh-erD). 

Wigand  (wee -uant). 

Wll'-broid. 

Wil'-lcr.im. 

Wll'-ll.bald. 

Wlmphellng  (wim-fi'1-lng). 

\Vtmi>iiia  (wim.pe.na). 

Wiiick'.ler. 

Winer  (wee'-ner). 

■\Vltuerthur  ((Br). 

WIlBluB  (wlt'-«e-us). 

Wol'.leb. 

Wol-iere'-dorff. 

Wulf-rara. 


Wulike  (wool'.ke). 
WytteDbucb  (wli'-teo-IAk). 


Xavier  (zav-e-er). 
Ximenen  (be.ma'.Defl). 


z. 

Zabarella  (dza-ba-rel'-la). 

Zacharia  (toak-a-ree'-a). 

Zach-a-ri'-aii. 

Zach-a-n'-U8. 

Zaiichi  (dzkukri). 

ZelBBberger  (Uix'-ber.ger). 

Zcll  (Ucll). 

Ze'-Do. 

Zcpb.^.ri'.nuB. 

Zliizeudorf  (tfliiu'-i(ea.dorf)« 

ZollikoHer  (uoMeko-fer). 

Zou'-araa. 

ZoB'-I-niuB. 

Zwkk  (tawlck). 

Zwlogll  (zwlDg'.lee). 
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n^HIS  Encydopmil'ia  of  Living  Divines  was  originally  a  separate  and  original 
supplement  to  the  Scluiff-IIerzog  Encyclopajdia,  but  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
large  work  and  improved  by  a  new  Apjiendix,  pages  273-200,  including  bio- 
graphical and  bibliograj)hical  data  down  to  December,  1S90.  See  the  general  preface 
to  Vol.  T. 

PhIMI-    ScIIAKF. 
New  Ydkk,  March,  1891. 


PREFACE. 


npiIIS  book  contains  biographical  sketches  of  contemporary  divines,  celebrated 
-*-  preachers,  Christian  workers,  theological  professors,  church  dignitaries,  and 
editors  of  prominent  religious  periodicals.  It  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Reliijioiis  EncydopceJid  published  in  1884,  in  three  Vdlumcs.  The  CJcrman 
Encyclopaedia  of  Herzog  excludes  living  authors. 

The  value  of  such  a  book  depends  on  the  extent  of  its  authentic  information. 
In  this  respect  we  have  been  highly  favored.  When  the  senior  editor  resolved, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  to  undertake  the  delicate  task,  he  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  distinguished  divines  of  Europe  and  America,  requesting  them  to  furnish  for 
publication  exact  facts  and  dates  concerning  their  liirth,  tlieir  educatiun,  titles, 
ofBces,  publications,  and  other  noteworthy  incidents.  To  his  great  encourage- 
ment he  received  prompt  and  full  replies  from  nearly  all,  and  takes  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  publicly  his  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness. 
The  information  thus  obtained  is  presented  without  note  or  comment.  Where 
the  gentlemen  chose  to  indicate  tlicir  tln-ological  standpoint  in  a  distinctive 
way,  it  is  given  in  their  own  words;  if  not,  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  their 
reputation  and  works. 

To  secure  still  greater  exactness,  proof  was  sent  for  revision  to  each  living 
person  named  ;  and  their  corrections  and  additions  have  been  inserted  as  far  as 
possil)lc. 

Additional  information  and  corrections  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
proper  place  have  been  printed  in  the  appendix. 

Wiien  no  response  was  receive<l  to  the  circular,  the  dates  and  facts  desired 
were  derived  from  the  best  attainable  sources,  chiefly  tiie  following :  IIOLTZMANN 
and  Z(')I'B'FEL's  Lexikon  fur  T/ieoloyie  unci  Kirchenwesen,  for  German  Protestants; 
SciiAKLEii's  Handlexicon  der  Katlwlischen  Theohgie,  for  German  Roman-Catholics ; 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  LicnTENBKKfiEU's  Encyclopidie  dea  sciences  reliffieuses, 
for  French  authors;  CnocKroiiD's  Clerical  Director!/,  and  tlie  latest  (eleventii) 
edition  of  the  JUen  of  the  Time,  for  English  authors  and  church  dignitaries; 
denominational  cyclopiudias,  —  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  etc.,  —  manuals, 
year-books,  and  catalogues  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  for  Americans. 
The  articles  thus  conii)ileil  are  marked  by  a  star. 


PREFACE. 


Besides  living  celebrities,  the  volume  includes  notices  of  divines  who  have 
died  since  the  completion  of  the  Religious  Eneyelopcedia  (188-4),  and  a  few 
others  wlio  were  inadvertently  omitted. 

Simultaneously  witli  tliis  Supplement  will  be  published  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  Religious  Eneyelopcedia,  which  will  embody  the  corrections  made 
by  the  authors  of  the  several  articles,  as  well  as  by  the  editors.  Copies  were 
sent  to  foreign  contributors  with  the  request  to  correct  the  translation  of  their 
articles,  and  to  bring  them  down  to  the  latest  date,  which  was  done. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  labor,  the  senior  editor  has  procured  the  material, 
and  written  biographical  sketches  of  departed  friends  (as  Drs.  Ezra  Abbot, 
Dorner,  Lange,  Prime,  Thiersch),  besides  aiding  in  the  final  revision ;  while 
the  junior  editor  has  prepared  the  material  for  the  press,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  editors  have  aimed  at  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  completeness, 
as  well  as  strict  impartiality,  in  the  desire  to  make  a  useful  and  reliable  book 
of  reference  for  readers  of  all  denominations  and  theological  schools. 

Philip  Schaff. 
Samuel  M.  Jackson. 

New  York,  November,  1886. 
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EXPLANATOKY    NOTE. 


The  cencral  onler  of  arrangement  of  tbo  sketches 
is  this:  Name  in  full  (where  initials  instead  of  middle 
names  are  given,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  per- 
sons hail  no  middle  names,  but  had  introduced  initials 
to  distinguish  their  names  from  others);  honorary 
titles,  oiluT  than  M.A.,  with  their  sources  and  dates 
in  pamitliisi.-i;  diMnmiiiiaiion  ('■Methodist"  means 
.Metliiulist-Episcupal  t'hiinh  N'rirtli;  "  Episcopaliau  " 
means  rrotestaui-Episcoi>al   Church  of  the  United 


States;  "  Presbyterian  "  means  Presbyterian  Churcli* 'Boyle  Lectures.    Course  of  eight  divinity-lecture 


in  the  United  States,  Northern  Assembly;  the  other 
divisions  which  come  under  these  general  names  arc 
particularly  described,  e.g.,  "Methodist  Protestant"); 

C laces  and  dates  of  study  and  graduation;  positions 
eld  in  chninological  order  (e.\cept  when  the  person 
held  collegiate  and  clerical  positions  simultaneously, 
in  which  ease  it  has  sometimes  seemed  belter  to  give 
each  class  of  positions  separately);  theological  stand- 
point; publications  (the  place  of  publication  given 
with  iIh'  Hrst  book  is  to  be  understood  as  tliat  of  all 
siihsic|uiiit  books  until  another  place  is  given). 

Tlic  [ollowing  information  respecting  abbreviations 
u.sed  in  this  work,  and  the  various  honors,  prizes,  etc., 
meulioued,  may  be  acceptable  to  American  readers. 


I.- 
or  B.A. 


-CONTRACTIONS. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  {Artiitm  Bacca- 


A.B. 

launns). 

A.M.  or  M.A.    Master  of  Arts  (Arliiim  ilufjitler). 

b,     born  (followed  by  place  and  date). 

B.D.    )i:Mli.|..r  of  Divinity. 

C.I.     Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  member  of. 

C.M,C.     Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
ami  St.  fliM.rge. 

d.    diid  (followed  by  place  and  date). 

D,D.     Doctor  of  divinity. 

F,R,G.S.      Fellow   of    the    Royal    Geographical 


.Si 

r.R.S.     Fellow  of  the  Roval  Societv. 

F.R.S.E.     Fellow  of  the  Koval  Soci,"tv,  E.linburgh. 

Lie.  Theol.  I.icciiiiali-  of  Theology  (in  fieniiaiiy, 
r.iic  wlin  1i;ls  jiassiil  the  examination  for  a  theological 
|inifcs^i.rslii|p  in  a  university). 


Ih 


LL.D. 

Lit.D. 

L.H.D. 

Ph.D. 

S.T.D, 

h,rt.,r). 

Men,    \ 


Doitor  of  hi' 
DcMtor  of  letters. 

Doctor  of  letters. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Doctor  of  sa<;red  theology  (SactiB  Theotoi/ia: 

'enerable;  title  of  an  English  archdeacon. 


II.  — PRIZES  AND  POSITION.?. 

Archdeacon.     In  the  English  Church,  the  assistant 

of  ihr  liish.ip  ill  111.-  government  of  his  diocese. 
Arnold's  Historical  Prize (f)xford).    Open  to<-ouipc- 

I  it  ion  aiiioiit;  graduates  not  older  than  eight  years 

from  inalri.iilaiioii;  vain.'  i'l'.'. 
Bampton  Lectures  i<>\ford).    Coiirseof  eight  divin- 

iiy-l.Tiuns,  riiioiis.f,,iiii,l,.dbvKcv.  John  Itam|>- 

toii.  ,  aiioii  of  .Salislmrv;  value  JE'JOO.     See  A'nri/- 

■'"/■"■'-M..  llHi, 
Battle  University  Scholarship  (('ambridgo).  Kound- 

ctlJiyWiUiaiM  Jtattic.  M.D..  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
ipcted  for   by  iindiTgriidiiat. 
■ars; 


Berkeley  Gold  Medals  (Dublin).  Founded  by  Bp. 
Berkeley  in  l'r>2,  for  protieiency  in  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature;  they  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  given  to  the  students  ranking  first  and 
second  in  the  examination. 

Boden  Sanscrit  Scholarship  (Oxford).  Competed 
for  !■>  >tu.l.  uts  uiulcr  tweiity-tive  years  old;  one 
elci  t.  il  cac  li  year;  tenable  four  years;  annual 
value  .toO. 


sermous  founded  by  Robert  Boyle.  See  Encucio- 
,.,„/,.,,  p.  31.5. 

Browne  Prize  (Cambridge).  Founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam IJrowiii-.  Ivt..  .M.I).,  who  died  in  1774;  com- 
peted for  by  iiiidcrgradiiaics;  three  prizes,  for 
Greek  ode,  Latin  ode,  and  Greek  and  Latin  epi- 
grams, resjiectively. 

Burney  Prize  (CamliVidge).  Founded  in  1845  by 
Richard  Burney,  Esi].,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College, 
by  gift  of  £.'i,0(IO  in  three  jier  cent  con.sols;  open  to 
griiduatesof  the  university  of  not  more  than  three 
years  standing  from  admission  to  lirst  degree;  for 
liest  English  essay  "  on  some  moral  or  metaphys- 
ical subject,  on  tlie  existence,  nature,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  on  the  nature  and  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion." 

Carus  Greek  Testament  Prize  (Cambridge).  Found- 
ed in  bVi:;,  ill  honor  of  ami  by  Uev.  William  Carus, 
M.A..  I  anon. if  Wiiulicslcr.  ami  late  si-nior  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  his  friends  and  he  each  giving 
£500  at  three  percent;  the  prizes  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  for  undergraduates  and  one  for  gradu- 
ates. 

Chancellor  Medal  (Cambridge).  For  classics;  insti- 
tuf.l  !.■    "  "  "^    ■ 


Mollis,  Duke  of  Westminst 
Uor  n.ll,  and  continued  by  his  .suc- 
cessors; 1  w..  gold  medals,  senior  and  juiiior,  ojien 
to  compel  it  ion  by  B.A.'s. 

Class  (<)xfoid).  .\  division  according  to  merit,  of 
thostt  who  pass  an  examination. 

Classic  (senior).    A  tirst-<'lass  in  cla-ssics. 

Convict.  Building  in  wliiih  Roman-Catholic  divin- 
ity students  live  at  Stale  exiiense. 

ConslstOrialrath.  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  the 
g.ivi  riling   li.nlv  in  spiritual  affairs   in   German 

.Slates. 

Craven  Scholarship  (Cambridge).  Founded  by 
.lohn,  I.rfiril  Craviii.  11^47;  o|pen  to  comi>etitiou 
by  umlergraibiates;  held  seven  years;  value  i'HO. 

Crosse  Theological  Scholarship  (Cambridge). 
Founded  by  iTev.  .John  (.Crosse,  vicar  of  Briulford, 
Yorkshire,  IKlli,  "  for  promoting  the  cause  of  true 
religion;"  open  to  comiwtilion  by  B..\.'s;  held 
three  years. 

Oenyer  Theological  Essay  (Oxford).  Open  to  com- 
petition among  B.A. s.' 

DIaconus.  The  title  in  Germany  of  certain  assistant 
clergyiimn  iiiid  chaplainM  of  subonlinate  rank, 
but  I'ipial  Htaiiding  with  orilained  ministers.    See 

Kiir<l.t:l,,r,U„,  vol.  i.  1..  til5. 

Divinity  Testimonium  (Dublin).    Certillcate  of  «t- 

tendatii'e  on  whole  divinity  course  of  six  terms; 

graduates  arranged  in  three  chisscs  according  lo 

merit. 

Donnellan  Lectures  (Dublin).     Founded  )<y  Miss 

on.i  1,.  1  I  f  -  ■  ,■    ■;.,;"".■.:", i         .^iine  D..niielljin.    See  A"iic(/c(../,f?,/i,(,  vol.  il  p.  tiiH. 

B«irUni.rcl«L«.l'M,-''i-"', ;■''''''.'  ^-V  'V  ^.'■'-      ,-T4^0"ble  First  (Dvford).    To  1»,  In  the  Hrst  division  ' 
^'''^^'K^'-'nt^.t^n'X^^^^  ^oiMidiTT     B.A.    e. tion   both  in  clussf 


lagdalene;  com 


matii 


and  matlio- 


potcd  for  by  undergrailuatos,  and  held  four  'years.  1  EllertOTTnieoioglcal  Eltay  (Oxford).     Open  to  c, 


VUl 


EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 


petition  among  members  of  the  university,  value 
of  prize  £21. 
Ephorus  (German  ecclesiastical  dignitary).    One  who 
jiii'sides  over  and  superintends  a  number  of  other 

iliTRvmen. 
Evans  Prize  (Cambridse).  Founded  in  honor  of  the 
lati-  \'>'ii.  HobiTt  Wilson  Evans,  I).U.,  arclideiicon 
of  WistMiort-hmd,  furiiicrly  fellow  ami  tutor  of 
Trinity  I'olleKe;  awarded  to  best  student  in  ec- 
clesia-stical  history  and  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers 


(mathematics,  classics,  logics  and  ethics,  natural 
and  experimental  science,  and  history);  value,  a 
fjold  uieilal. 
Newdlgate  Prize  Poem  (Oxford).  Founded  by  Sir 
Ko;,'ir  Niwdigatf;  open  to  competition  among 
mciiibi-rs  of  the  university  under  four  years  from 
luatrirulalion;  is  in  Kn^jlisU  verse;  value  £*JI, 
Norrisian  Prize  forTheological  Essay  (I'ani bridge). 
Founiled  by  J.>liu  Norris  in  1777;  value  £12  (gold 

_  .  medal  and  books). 

among  the  candidates  for  honors  in  the  second  I  Oberklrchenrath.    Member  of  the  highest  Protestant 
part  of  the  theological  tripos.  Church  Council  in  Prussia  and  Baden. 

Fellow.     -^   meinbir  of    a  college  who    is   on    the  |  Optime  (Cambridge).    One  who  .stands  in  the  second 


loundati<ni,  and    receives    an    income    from    its 
revenues. 
Gymnasial  Professor.    Professor  in  a  German  gym- 
nasium (college),  where  stiulents  are  prepared  for 
the  uuiversit 


r  third   ela.ss  of  final  honors  in  mathematics; 

called  Senior  and  Junior  Oiitime  respectively. 

Person  Prize  (Cambridge).  For  best  translation  from 

any  standard  English  poet  iuto  Greek  verse,  with 

Latin  version  of  the  Greek. 

Hall-Houghton  Prize  (Oxford).   Two  for  work  upoi*4-Prlvat-docent.    One  who  has  "  habilitated  luinselt," 


alue  £:M  and  £20  respe 
the  Septuagint,  value  £25 


theOrcek  T 
tively:  a»il  t 

and  £l."i  respeelivelv. 

Houghton  Syriac  Prize  (Oxford).     Value  £1.5. 

Hulsean  Lecturer  (Cambridge).  See  Enci/dopiBdia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10:i7.  - 

Hulsean  Prizeman  (Cambridge).  See  Kncyclopxdia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10:S7. 

Hulsean  Professor  (Cambridge).  SeeEnajctopadia, 
vol.  ii.  ]).  10a7. 

Inspector  (of  a  Stiff).  Head  spiritual  officer  of  a 
building  iu  wli'ieh  theological  students  live  at 
State  e\]niise.     See  Stil't. 

Jeremie  Septuagint  Prize  (Cambridge).  Founded 
in  1870,  by  gift  of  £1,000  from  the  Very  Rev.  James 
Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.D.,  dean  of  Lincoln,  former- 
ly regius  professor  of  divinity;  two  annual  prizes; 


open  to  all  members  of  the  university  of  not  mor£.  J)eptttent>     One  who  in  Tiibingen,  Marburg,  and  Er 


than  three  years  srandiug  from  their  first  degree 

Johnson  Theological  Scholarship  (Oxford).  Opeu 
to  B..\.'s  :    belli  one  year,  value  £50. 

Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholarship  (Oxford).  Open  to 
B.A.'s;  tenalih'  a  year. 

Law  iliisliop)  Prize  (Dublin).  Founded  by  John, 
lord  bishop  of  Elphin,  in  179(>,  for  proficiency  in 
mathematics;  open  to  competition  among  under- 
graduates; there  are  two  prizes. 

Le  Bas  Prize  (Cambridge).  Founded  by  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Le  Bas,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  184S;  subject 
of  essay,  general  literature,  and  occasionally  some 
topic  connected  with  the  history  and  prospects 
of  India. 

Lloyd  Exhibition  (Dublin).  Founded  in  memory 
of  Provost  Lloyd,  liy  liis  friends,  in  18311;  open  to 
competition  among  undergraduates;  subjects, 
mathematics  and  physics. 

Maitland  Prize  (Cambridge).    Founded  in  1&14,  by 


griue  Maitland,  K.C.B.,  late  eouiuiamler-in-eliief 
of  the  forces  in  South  India;  for  Kuglisii  essay 
on  some  subject  connected  with  tlie  pvoiiagation 
of  the  gospel  through  uiissionary  exertion  in 
India,  and  other  part.s  of  the  heathen  world; 
awarded  every  three  years;  open  to  graduates  of 
not  more  thaii  ten  years  standing.  The  success- 
fid  i-ssay  is  publish.'-d. 

Masterof  the  Charterhouse.  Principal  of  the  school 
of  that  name. 

Master  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Principalof  theschool 
of  that  name. 

Masterof  Marlborough  College.  Principal  of  the 
sehool  of  that  naure. 

Members'  Prize  (Cambridge).  Given  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  in  I'arl'iament;  one 
for  Englisli  essay  on  some  subject  cimnected  with 
liritish  history  or  literature,  and  one  for  Latin 
essay;  each  prize  open  to  all  members  of  the  uni- 
versity not  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  created 
M-.-V.  or  M.L.;  value  £:tl.  10s.  each. 

Moderations  (Oxford).  The  second  undergraduate 
e\aMiinatiou. 

Moderatorship  (Dublin).  Given  at  B..V.  examina- 
tion to  best  .students  in  each  of  five  departments 


pa.ssed  the  examination  for  professor  in  a 
German  university,  and  delivers  lectures  like  the 
professors;  but  reeeives.  usually,  no  salary  from 
the  State,  and  therefore  dejiends  for  supiiort  upon 
lecture-fees  or  other  sources. 

Professor  Extraordinary.  In  a  German  university, 
has  no  seat  in  the  faculty  or  senate,  a  .smaller  sal- 
ary than  the  regidar  or  ordinary  professor,  but  is 
iu  the  line  of  promotion. 

Professor  Ordinary.  Iu  a  German  university,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  salaried  by  govern- 
ment. 

Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholarship  (Oxford). 
Tenable  two  years  :  value  £4.5. 

Realschuie.  A  school  in  which  modem  languages 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught ;  corresponds 
to  a  polytechnic. 


langen  conducts  weekly' examinations  in  thelecturet 
of  the  professors,  selected  from  the  best  graduate 
students. 

Scholefield  Prize  (Camlaidge).  Founded  bv  gift  of 
£500  in  is.5i;.  in  Ik. nor  of  Kev.  James  Seholelielil, 
M.A.,  rcL^ius  professor  of  Greek;  in  promotion  of 
the  critical  study  of  Holy  Scripture;  given  to  that 
candidate  for  liouors,  in  the  second  |>art  of  the 
theological  tripos  who  shows  the  bist  knowle<lge 
of  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Seiituagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament. 

Seatonian  Prize  (Cambridge).  Founded  by  Rev. 
Thoni.os  Seaton,  M.A.,  fellow  of  Clare  College, 
who  died  in  1741 ;  given  for  best  English  poem  on 
a  sacred  subjeit;  opeu  to  M. A. 's;  value  £40. 

Select  Preacher(Oxford).  MustbeM.A.,  B.D.,D.U., 
or  B.C.L.  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dubliu,  five 
chosen  yearly,  eacli  serves  two  years;  they  i)reach 
before  the  universitv. 


gift  of  £1,000  in  honor  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Perc^tift  (Tiibingen  and  elsewhere  in  Germany).    Abuild- 

ing  in  which  theological  students  live  together  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

Smith's  Prize  (Caml)ridge).  Founded  by  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  D.D.,  master  of  Trinity  College,  d.  17('>8; 
two  annual  prizes  given  to  the  two  commencing 
B.A.'s  who  are  most  proficient  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy;  value  £23  each. 

Tripos  (Cambridge).  '  One  of  the  honor  lists  with  its 

tlir lasses,  lalleil  in   matliematies  wranglers. 

senior  optimes,  junior  uptimes. 

Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholarship  (Cambridge).  Found- 
ed by  Rev.  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  died  1,S17:  open  to  competition 
among  B.A.'s  or  students  in  civil  law  or  medicine; 
tenable  three  vears;  six  scholarsliips,  worth  to- 
getlii'r  £l.-.0. 

Whitehall  Preachership  (Cambridge).  Established 
by  (ie.irge  I.  in  1724,  tenable  two  years;  filleil 
from  Oxford  and  Canibridge  (two  from  each)  by 
appointment  of  the  Bislio|)  of  London. 

Wrangler  (Cambridge).  Ow  of  the  students  who 
pass  in  the  first  class  of  mathematical  honors, 
the  first  in  the  list  being  stylefl  senior  wratigler, 
and  the  others  respectively  second  wrangler, 
third  wrangler,  etc. 


DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DIYINES. 


A. 


ABBOT,  Ezra,  S.T.D.  (Harvard,  1872),  LL.D. 
(Yale,  1S(J9,  Uowdoiii,  lb78).  Unitarian  lavniaii ; 
b.  at  Jackson,  Waldo  County,  Me.,  April  28,"  1819  ; 
d.  at  Canibridf^e,  Mass.,  March  21,  1884,  and  was 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  near  Boston. 
He  was  fitted  for  collejje  at  Phillips  Academj',  at 
Exeter  (N.H.),  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick  (Me.),  isiu.  He  then  taught  school 
in  Maine  until  1817,  when  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge (Ma.ss.).  He  taught  the  high  school  at 
Cambridgt-pnrt,  and  also  rendered  sen'ice  in  the 
Harvard  liiiversity  and  Boston  Athenicum  libra- 
ries. In  lf>5»;  he  was  appointed  a.ssistant  librarian 
of  Harvard  University.  His  studies  liad  long 
been  given  to  the  (ireek  New  Testament,  and  in 
1872  he  became  Bussey  jirofessor  of  New-Testa- 
nietil  criticism  and  interpretation  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  .School,  and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  many  testimonials  to 
his  .scholarship.  In  18.52  he  wa.s  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  since 
185:J  was  its  recording  secretary;  and  in  18G1  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
.Sciences.  He  was  University  lecturer  on  tiie  text- 
ual criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1871. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Xew-Testament  Kevision  Company.  In  188D 
he  aided  in  organizing  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis.  He  belonged  also  to 
the  Harvard  Biblical  Club.  He  was  tendered  the 
degree  of  D.I),  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
at  its  tercentenary  (1884),  but  died  shortly  before 
the  dale  of  it,s  celebration. 

Dr.  Abbot,  who  bore  his  name  Ezra  not  in  vain, 
was  a  scholar  uf  rare  talents  and  attainments, 
who  would  have  done  honor  to  any  nation  and 
any  university.  He  was  the  first  t<-xtual  critic  of 
the  Greek  Testament  in  America,  and  for  micro- 
scopic accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship  he  h.id  no 
superior  in  the  world.  His  accuracy  was  proverb- 
ial among  his  friends.  He  would  have  accom- 
plished more  if  he  had  been  less  pain.staking  in 
minute  details.  Hence  he  h.is  liardly  done  him- 
self justice  in  his  imblications ;  but  the  results  of 
his  labors  have  gone  into  other  books,  to  wliich 
he  w.is  willing  to  contribute  without  reganl  to 
reward,  being  satisfied  if  otdy  the  work  was  ilone, 
no  matter  by  whom.  He  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  unselfishness  of  .scholarship.  His 
Lilerntwe  iif  llie  Ihirlrine  nf  llif  I'lilure  l.ifi,  first 
published  as  an  Apperulix  to  Alger's  llintory  nf  llie 
l)n<trine  nf  the  Future  Life  (IK(ll),  and  afterwanls 
separately,  is  a  model  of  bibliographical  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  and  embraces  over  fifty- 


three  hundred  titles ;  while  Ghisse's  Dihliolheca 
I'xi/choloyica  (184u)  contains  only  ten  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  He  enriched  Smith's  liilile  Dic- 
tionary (Am.  ed.,  1807-70,  4  vols.)  with  careful 
bibliographical  lists  on  the  most  important  topics. 
His  most  valuable  and  independent  labors,  how- 
ever, were  devoted  to  textual  criticism,  and  are 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Gregory's  J'rolegomena  to  the 
Ed.  via.  crilica  majiir  of  Tischendorf's  (ireek 
Testament.  He  followed  the  preiiaratiou  of  this 
work  with  the  deejiest  interest  till  his  last  sickness, 
but  died  a  few  months  before  the  first  volume 
appeared  (Lei]izig,  1884).  The  chapter  I)e  I'ersi- 
bus  (pp.  107-182)  is  by  him,  and  he  read  the  MS. 
and  proof  of  all  the  rest.  Di'.  Gregory  lost  in 
him,  as  he  says,  "  a  constant  and  proven  guide, 
counsellor,  and  support."  Oscar  von  Gebhardt, 
the  editor  of  Tischendorf's  latest  text,  declares 
Abbot's  lo.ss  to  biblical  science  irreparable.  •'  We 
all  feel  it  who  labor  in  the  sanu'  field."  His  .ser- 
vices to  the  American  Bible-Kevision  Committee 
were  invaluable.  He  attended  the  monthly  meet- 
ings from  1871  to  1881  most  punctually,  and  was 
always  thoroughly  prepared.  The  critical  papers 
which  he  prepared  on  disputed  p;»ssages,  at  the 
re<iuest  of  the  N.  T.  Company,  and  wliich  were 
forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  British  Com- 
pany, were  uncoinnionly  thorough,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  text  finally  ac- 
cepted. As  a  Unitarian,  he  differed  on  .some  points 
from  his  fellow-revisers;  but  he  had  the  most  deli- 
cate regard  for  their  convictions,  never  obtruded 
his  own,  sought  only  the  truth,  and  as  his  friend 
and  successor.  Dr.  Tli.iyer,  says  in  his  memorial 
)iaper  adopted  liy  the  Committee,  "his  Chrisllike 
temper  rendered  him  a  brother  beloved,  and  leinls 
a  heavenly  lustre  to  his  memory."  His  defen<'c 
of  the  ■lohannean  Atilhnrslii/i  of  the  Fourth  (ii^^/nl 
(ISSO,  pp.  101)  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  tin- 
solution  of  that  great  (|uestion:  it  is  the  in'st 
within  the  limits  of  external  evidence,  and  makes 
one  regret  that  he  did  not  complete  it  by  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  he  thought  would  reipiire 
two  volumes.  (io<let(in  the  third  ed.  of  his  Com. 
on  the  (losi>el  of  St.  John,  I.  38)  says  of  Abbot's 
book:  "  ^ 'i'  trnrnil  me  parait  tpuijier  In  tiinliire. 
Conmiixmitire  complete  ilea  ilinciixtions  inodenies, 
t'twie  apprifowlie  ilea  te'moii/nai/eii  </u  //*  liicle, 
mrnure  et  neltele  iltin»  le  Jiiiiemenl,  rien  ti'i/  mani/iie." 
lVr.sonally,  Dr.  AImh)!  was  a  kind-hearted, 
modest,  courteous,  disinleresUfd,  amiable,  devout, 
and  conscientious  Christian  gentleman.  Kmm 
the  many  testimonials  to  his  worth  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man,  which  are  published  in  u  memorial 


ABBOTT. 


ABBOTT. 


volume  by  tlie  Alumni  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  (Cambridge,  1S84),  we  shall  select  a  few. 
Kx-President  Dr.  Woolsey,  who  was  associated 
with  him  for  ten  years  in  the  Bible-Revision  Com- 
mittee: "  My  acquaintance  with  him  during  our 
revision-work  gave  me  profound  respect  for  him 
as  a  man  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  was  indeed 
a  most  admirable  man,  and  one  whom  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  know.  His  kindness  to  every- 
body who  wanted  his  help  was  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  anybody  I  ever  met  with.  He  ha.s  had  my 
full  confidence,  admiration,  and  respect  beyond 
mo.st  men  I  ever  knew."  Dr.  Sanday  of  Oxford: 
'•  For  clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision  of  detaU, 
I  do  not  think  he  can  have  had  a  rival  on  cither 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  qualities  which  were  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. My  sense  of  his  loss  is  compounded  of 
gratitude  and  admiration,  and  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  such  a  career  should  be  closed."  Dr. 
Westcott,  Canon  of  Westminster:  "It  is  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  (as  far  as  I  know)  no 
scholar  in  America  was  superior  to  him  in  exact- 
ness of  knowledge,  breadth  of  reading,  perfection 
of  candor,  and  devotion  to  truthfulness  of  judg- 
ment. No  eye  was  keener  than  his,  and  no  one 
could  be  more  ready  to  place  all  his  powers  at  the 
service  of  others  with  spontaneous  generosity." 

Dr.  Abbot's  name  will  ever  occupy  an  honora- 
ble place  among  the  few  patient  and  self-denying 
scholars  who  have  devoted  the  strength  of  their 
lives  to  the  restoration  of  the  pure  text  of  the 
Xew  Testatnent  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already  spoken 
of,  may  be  mentioned,  A  Glimpse  of  Glory  (art. 
in  Christian  Register,  July  27,  1861);  edition  of 
Orine's  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  New  York,  1866;  work 
upon  G.  R.  Xoyes's  (posthumous)  Translation  of 
the  .V.  T.  from  the  Greek  text  of  Tischendorf,  New 
York,  1869 ;  work  upon  C.  F.  Hudson's  Greek  and 
English  Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  (furnished  appen- 
dix and  supplementary  collation  of  Tischendorf's 
ed.  VIH.,  and  perfected  subsequent  editions  till 
1882);  The  Late  Professor  Tischendorf  {art.  in  Uni- 
tarian Review,  March,  1875);  On  the  reading  ''an 
only  begotten  God,"  or  "  God  only  begotten,"  John  i. 
18  (art.  in  the  Unitarian  Review,  June,  1875,  first 
privately  printed  for  the  American  Bible-Revision 
Committee);  On  the  reading  "  Church  of  God," 
Acts  XX.  S8  (art.  in  Bibliolheca  Sacra,  April,  1876, 
first  privately  printed  for  the  American  Bible- 
Revision  Committee);  The  New-Testament  Text 
(art.  in  Sunday-school  World,  October,  1878,  repub. 
in  Anglo-American  Bible  Revision,  New  York,  1879); 
The  Gospels  in  the  New  Revision  (art.  in  Sunday- 
school  Times,  May  28,  June  4,  June  11, 1881);  Bible 
Text  (art.  by  Tischendorf  and  von  Gebhardt  in 
Herzog,  condensed  Eng.  translation  revised  and 
supplemented  for  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopcedia, 
New  York,  1882);  Recent  Discussions  of  Romans 
IX.  5  (an  exhaustive  art.  on  the  punctuation  of 
this  passage  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  June  and  December,  1883). 
See  Ezra  Abbot  [edited  by  Rev.  S.  ,T.  B.ahrows], 
Cambridge,  1884.  run.ip  srn.\FF. 

ABBOTT,  Edwin  Abbott,  D.D.  (by  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury-,  1872),  Churcli  of  "England  ;  b. 
in  Ivondon,  Dec.  20,  1S3S:  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  graduated  B.A.,  1861  (7th 


senior  optime  and  senior  classic);  M.A.,  1864; 
was  fellow  of  his  college;  assistant  master  at  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham  (1862),  then  at 
Clifton  College,  Bristol,  and  since  1865  head  mas- 
ter of  the  City  of  London  School.  In  1869,  and 
twice  subsequently,  he  was  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  same  at  Oxford  (1877).  In  1876 
he  was  Ilulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  His  theo- 
logical position  is  that  of  the  Broad  Cliureh  School, 
He  goes  "beyond  many  of  them  in  rejecting  the 
miraculous,  but  does  not  go  with  many  of  them  in 
rejecting  what  is  generally  called  dualism, — some 
kind  of  a  recognition  of  an  Evil  contending  against 
the  Good."  His  religious  publications  include 
Bible  Lessons,  London,  1871 :  Good  \'oices,a  Child's 
Guide  to  the  Bible,  1872 ;  Parables  for  Children, 
1873 ;  Cambridge  Sermons,  1875  ;  Through  Nature 
to  Christ,  1877  ;  Oxford  Sermons,  1879  ;  (in  connec- 
tion with  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  editor  of  the  Synop- 
ticon),  The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels in  the  Text  of  the  Revised  Version,  1884.  He 
wrote  the  article  Gospels  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
Encycl.  Brit.  (1879),  and  the  anonymous  religious 
fictions,  Philochristus,  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  Our 
Lord,  1878  ;  and  Onesimu.<,  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  1882.  Among  his  other  works  are, 
A  Shakespearian  Grammar,  1869,  2d  ed.,  1871 ;  au 
edition  of  Bacon's  Essays,  1876,  2  vols. ;  Bacon 
and  Essex,  1877;  Hints  on  Home  Teaching,  1883, 
2d  ed.  same  year ;  Elatland,  a  Romance  of  Many 
Dimensions,  1884,  2d  ed.,  1885,  republished,  Bos- 
ton, 1885;  Francis  Bacon,  an  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  1885 ;  and  several  instruction-books 
in  English  and  Latin. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman,  D.D.  (New- York  University, 
1877),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Dec.  18,  1835;  graduated  at  New-York  Univer- 
sity, 1853;  was  for  a  time  partner  in  his  brothers' 
law-firm,  but  then  studied  theology  under  his 
uncle,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  was  pastor  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  1860-65;  secretary  American  L'nion 
(Freedmen's)  Commission,  New  York,  1865-68; 
pastor  of  the  New-England  Church,  New  York, 
1866-69;  editor  of  The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly, 
1871-76;  and  since  1876  of  The  Christian  Union. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Results  of  Emancipation  in 
the  United  States,  New  York,  1867;  Jesus  oj' Naaa. 
reth,  1869,  new  and  illus.  ed..  1882  ;  Old-Testament 
Shadows  of  New-Testament  Truths,  1870;  Laicus, 
or  the  Experiences  of  a  Layman  in  a  Country  Parish, 
1872;  Commentary  upon  Matthew  and  Mark,  1875; 
Luke,  1877;  John,  1879;  Acts,  1876;  (with  J.  R.  Gil- 
more),  The  Gospel  History,  Complete  Life  of  Chri-t, 
1881;  For  Family  Worship,  1883;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  a  Sketch  of  his  Career,  1883.  He  edited 
Beecher's  Sermons,  1868,  2  vols. ;  Morning  and 
Evening  Exercises  (selections  from  II.  AV.  Beecher), 
1871 ;  and  (with  T.  J.  Conant)  A  Dictionary  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  1S73. 

ABBOTT,  Thomas  Kingsmill,  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ireland ;  b.  in  Dublin,  March  26,  1829 ;  edu- 

,  cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  graduated  B.A. 

j  (senior  moderator,  large  gold  med.-il  in  mathemat- 
ics, ami  senior  moderator  in  ethics  and  logic), 
1851;  M.A.,  1855;  BD.,  1879,  He  was  Lloyd 
exhibitioner,  1849 ;  Bishop  Law's  prizeman  (first), 
1850;  elected  fellow,  1854.  From  1867  to  1872 
he  was  professor  of  moral  philosophj'  in  Trinity 
College  ;  since  1875  has  been  professor  of  Biblical 
Greek ;  and  since  1879  also  of  Hebrew.     In  the- 
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ology  lie  is  Broad  Church.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Euylisk  Bible,  a  I'lea  for  Revision,  Dublin, 
ly57,  2d  ed.,  1871 ;  .Hyhl  and  Touch,  an  attempt  to 
ilisprove  the  Berkeleian  theory  of  vision,  Loudon, 
1804;  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  translated  with 
nienioir,  1S73,  3d  ed.,  1883;  Collation  of  Four 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  by  Ferrar,  edited  with 
introduction,  1877  ;  Codex  rencriplus  S.  Matlhaei 
Dublinensis  (Z),  Dublin,  1880;  Elements  of  Loyic, 
London,  1883,  2d  ed.,  188.3;  Evanyelia  antehier- 
onymiann  ex  coilire  Dublinensi,  Dublin,  1884; 
Kant's  Iiitroiluction  to  Loyic,  translated,  Loudon, 
l>b.".. 

ACHELIS,  Ernst  Christian,  D.D.  (hon.  Halle, 
1882^,  Ueforined;  b.  at  Bremen,  Jan.  13,  1838; 
studied  theology  at  Ileidell>erg  and  Halle,  1857- 
80  ;  became  successively  a-ssistant  preacher  at  Ar- 
sten,  near  Bremen,  18G0;  pastor  at  Ihistedt,  near 
Bremen,  18G2;  pastor  at  Barmen,  1875;  ordinary 
professor  of  theology'  at  Marburg,  1882.  Besides 
numerous  minor  publications,  he  has  issued  Die 
bililischen  Thatsachen  und  die  reliyiose  Bedeutung 
ihrer  Oesrhichdicldeit,  Gotha,  1809;  Dr.  Richard 
Rathe ,  law ;  Der  Kriey  iin  Lichte  dir  Christlichen 
Moral,  Bremen,  1871 ;  Die  Beryprediyt  nach  Mat- 
thaeus  und  Lukas  exeyelisch  und  kritiich  untersuchi, 
Bielefeld  und  Leipzig,  1875 ;  Parteiwesen  und 
Krani/itiutn,  Barmen,  187S  ;  PieEnlstehunz/szcit  von 
Lulh'r's  fieisllirlten  l.irdirn,  Marburg,  1884. 

ADAMS,  Right  Rev.  William  Forbes,  O.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1871), 
Kpiscopalian  bishop;  b.  in  Ireland,  .Jan.  2,  1833  ; 
came  to  United  States,  1841 ;  ordained  priest, 
1800;  consecrated  first  missionary  bishop  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  1875;  resigned,  1870;  be- 
came rector  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  • 

ADLER,  Felix,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg,  187.3);  b.  at 
Alzey,  Germany,  Aug.  13,  1851 ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  New- York  Citj',  1870;  and  at 
Heidelberg  University,  1873.  From  1873  to  187(5 
he  was  non-resident  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  Cornell  University,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  and  since  1870  has  been  lecturer  of  the 
Society  for  Kthical  Culture,  New- York  City.  His 
"stand-point  is  not  to  be  classed  as  theological  in  a 
strict  .sense.  His  i>liilosopliical  views  are  founded 
on  those  of  Immanucl  Kant.  He  regards  ethics  as 
the  foundation,  and  religion  as  the  superstructure. 
The  unity  of  the  world  he  regards  as  a  necessary 
idea  of  the  reason,  which,  however,  cannot  gather 
person.ility  about  it.  Its  value  consists  on  the 
one  hand  in  its  regulative  application  to  conduct, 
on  the  other  haiid  in  its  forming  the  basis  for  a 
moral  conviction  respecting  the  ultimate  good  ten- 
dencies of  the  universe."  He  has  {)ublished  Creed 
and  Deeds  (lectures).  New  York,  1878;  and  single 
lectures. 

ADLER,  Hermann,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1801).  He- 
brew rabbi  ;  b.  at  Hanover,  May  29,  1839;  came 
to  London,  184.');  stiidii'd  at  University  Collegt-, 
London,  and  gra<luat<Ml  at  London  I'niversity, 
B.A.,  1H59;  studied  subB(M|uently  at  Prague  and 
Leipzig;  becami!  principal  of  the  .Jews' College, 
I.iOndon,  1803,  and  chief  minister  of  the  Bays- 
water  .synagogue,  1801  ;  resigned  priucipalship, 
1805,  and  wiia  theological  tutor  until  1879;  since 
1879  has  been  delegate  chief  rabbi.  He  is  an 
Orthodox  .lew.  Besides  many  sermons  and  arti- 
cles in  periodical.H,  he  has  published,  A  Jewish 
Reply  to  Colcnso,  London,  l^O.j;   Sermons  on  the 


Passages  in  the  Bible  adduced  by  Christian  Theolo- 
gians in  Support  of  their  Faith,  1879. 

ADLER,  Nathan  Marcus,  Ph.D.  (Eriangen, 
1820),  Orlliodox  .lew;  b.  at  Hanover.  Dec.  14, 
11^02  ;  graduaUd  at  the  I'niversity  of  Wiirzburg; 
became  chief  rabbi  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, ISJO;  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  18.3(1; 
of  the  United  Hebrew  congregations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Kmpire,  1S45.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  .Jewish  .schools  in  London  and  the  provinces ; 
joined  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  in  appeal  for  the 
Holy  Land,  by  which  ,k:2(J,(iOO  were  raised;  was 
one  of  the  louiiders  of  the  "  United  .Synagogue,"  a 
federation  of  the  principal  .synagogues ;  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Jews'  College,  London  ; 
one  of  the  original  mend)ers  of  the  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  printed  sermons  in  German 
and  English,  among  which  may  l.)e  mentioned, 
Die  Lielie  :um  Vaterlande,  Hanover,  1838;  his 
Installation  Sermon,  London,  1845;  Sermon  on 
the  Day  of  Huiiiilialion,  1854  ("pronounced  by  the 
English  press  as  the  most  eloquent  of  those  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  ")  ;  The  Jrwish  Faith,  lh07; 
The  Claims  of  Deaf-Mules  (which  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home);  The 
Second  Days  of  the  Festivals  :  and  of  The  Nethina 
Lagtr  (a  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch),  Wilna,  1874,  2d 
ed.,  1877. 

AHLFELD,  Johann  Friedrich,  D.D.,  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Mehringen,  Anhalt,  Nov.  1,  l.^lO;  d.  at  Leip- 
zig, March  4,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  1830-33;  became  private  tutor,  1833; 
gymnasial  teacher  at  Zerbst,  1834,  and  rector  at 
Worlitz,  1837  ;  pastor  at  Alsleben,  183s ;  at  Halle, 
1847;  at  Leipzig  (St.  Nicholas'  Church),  1851.  In 
early  life  he  was  troubled  by  scepticism ;  but  be- 
fore beginning  his  pastoral  career  he  was  rid 
of  it,  and  distinguished  himself  ever  afterwards 
by  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  his 
Christian  faith.  lie  was  one  of  Germany's  most 
admired  preachers,  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of 
the  strict  Lutherans,  and,  especially  at  Leipzig, 
wielded  a  powerful  influence.  To  considerable 
learning  he  united  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  good  judgment,  ready  sympathies,  and 
kindly  humor,  so  that  he  wa,s  the  Aieml  and  coun- 
sellor of  all  cla,s.ses,  and  held  by  every  one  in 
affectionate  esteem.  His  sermons  wen-  listened 
to  by  throngs,  and  abounded  in  apt  and  l>eantiful 
illustration.  Besides  preaching,  he  taught  in  the 
Leipzig  Theological  Seminary,  and  for  many  years 
did  good  service  uion  the  comniission  to  revise 
the  Luther  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
1881  he  was  made  juistor  emeritus  and  Giheimer 
Kirchrnralh.  Of  the  numerous  collections  of  his 
discourses  may  be  mentioned,  I'rediglen  Hber  die 
evan(/elisrheu  Pirikopen,  Halle,  1M8,  lOth  ed., 
18S(i;  Das  I.rbrn  im  Lichle  drs  Wurts  (Jotlcs,  1801, 
0th  ed.,  1>^79;  J'rediylrn  iilier  die  epistolischen 
Pirlkiiiirn,  18(i7,  3d  ed.,  1X77;  Con/innationsreden, 
Leipzig,  1S80,  2  series.  See  his  /.ebtnsbild,  Halle, 
l(>h.'i.  • 

AIKEN,  Charles  Augustus,  Ph.D.  (Princeton, 
1800),  D.D.  (Princeton,  ls70).  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Manchivster,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827;  "graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  1840;  taught  llireo  years  in 
the  Lawrence  Academy,  (Jroton,  Mass.,  and  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  entered  the  Andover 
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Theological  Seminary,  graduated  1S53,  Laving 
meanwhile  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Berlin  (1851-53).  He  became  successively 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  1854 ;  professor  of  Latin  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1859 :  the  same  in  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey 
at  Princeton,  1866;  president  of  Union  College, 
.Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1869;  Archibald  Alexander 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1871;  and  since 
188:i,  Archibald  Alexander  professor  of  Oriental 
and  Old-Testament  literature  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
Revision  Company.  He  translated  Zockler's  com- 
mentary on  Proierhs  in  the  Lange  series,  Xew 
York,  1809;  and  has  contributed  to  the  Preshi/le- 
riim  and  other  reviews,  etc. 

AITKEN,  William  Hay  Macdowall  Hunter, 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Liverpool,  Sept.  21, 
1841;  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  grad- 
uated B.A.  (2d  clasis  clas.'sics),  1865;  M.A  ,  1867; 
was  curate  of  St.  Jude's,  JMildmay  Park,  1866-70 ; 
incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  P^verton,  Liverpool, 
1871-75;  has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
mission  [revival]  work,  and  since  1884  he  has  been 
general  superintendent  of  the  Church  of  England 
Parochial  Mission  Society,  which  he  founded  in 
1877,  with  a  view  to  supply  competent  mission 
[revival]  preachers.  His  theology  is  "  eclectic. 
He  desires  to  be  a  Churchman  pure  and  simple, 
to  belong  to  no  party,  but  to  comprehend  what 
is  good  in  all.  He  holds  evangelical  principles 
strongly,  but  without  Calvinism,  and  values  highly 
Church  order  and  the  sacraments."  He  conducted 
a  mission  in  Xew-York  City  in  the  w  inter  of  1885. 
He  has  published  Mission  Sermoit.t,  Brighton, 
1875-76,  3  series,  2d  ed.,  London,  1877;  Newness 
of  Life,  Brighton,  1877,  2d  ed.,  London,  1878; 
Difficulties  of  the  Soul,  London,  1878;  M'/iat  is 
your  Life?  1878;  Manual  of  Parochial  Missionn, 
1879 ;  The  School  of  Grace,  1879 ;  God's  Everlast- 
ing "  Yea,"  1880;  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel,  1881 ; 
7  he  Hit/hicay  of  Holiness,  1883  ;  Around  the  Cross, 
1884;   The  Hevealer  revealed,  1SS5. 

ALDEN,  Edmund  Kimball,  D.D.  (.Vmherst, 
18()0),  Congn'gationali.st ;  b.  at  Randolph,  Ma.ss., 
April  11,  182.J ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
1844 ;  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1848 ;  became  pa-stor  of  First  Church,  Yarmouth, 
Jle.,  1850 ;  at  Lenox,  Alass.,  1854 ;  of  Phillips 
Church,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  1859  ;  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  Boston,  Mass.,  1876.  He  is  the 
author  of  various  si'rmons  and  jiamphlets. 

ALEXANDER,  Right  Rev.  William,  D.D.  (by 
diploma,  Oxford,  1867),  D.C.L.  {hon.,  Oxford, 
1876),  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  Ireland ;  b.  at  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  April  13,  1824 ;  was  a  student  in  Exeter 
and  then  in  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  L'niversity; 
won  the  theological  prize  essay,  1850;  graduated 
B.A.,  1854;  M  A.,  1856:  won  the  sacred  prize 
poem,  1860.  He  was  select  preacher,  1870-71, 
1882;  and  Banipton  lecturer,  1876.  His  minis- 
terial life  has  been  .spent  in  Ireland,  where  he 
became  successively  rector  of  Termonamongan, 
and  of  Camus-juxta-Mourne;  dean  of  Emly,  1S63; 
bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  1867.  His  wife. 
Cecil  Frances  Humphreys,  is  author  of  many  famil- 
iar hymns  and  poems.     He  has  written,  besides 


numerous  articles,  etc.,  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gos- 
pels (Oxford  sermons,  1870-71),  London,  1872; 
The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  lo  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity (Bamptou  lectures),  1877,  2d  ed.,  1878,  repub- 
lished, Xew  York ;  The  Great  Question  and  other 
Sermons,  1885 ;  The  New  Atlantis  and  other  Poems; 
introductions  to  and  connnents  upon  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  Philemon,  and  Epistles  of  John,  in 
Bible  (Speaker's)  Commenlan/,  vols,  ix.,  x.  (1881). 

ALEXANDER,  William,  "  D.D.  (University  of 
Wooster,  ().,  1876),  Presbyterian;  b.  near  Shirleys- 
burg,  Huntingdon  Countj',  Penn.,  Dec.  18,  1831 ; 
graduated  at  .leffer.son  College,  Penn..  1858,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1861;  wa.s  pas- 
tor at  Lycoming,  Penn.  (1862-G3);  stated  supply 
at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  while  president  of  Carroll 
College  in  that  place  (1863-64) ;  pastor  at  Beloit, 
Wis.  (1864-69);  and  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  1869-71; 
president  of  City  College,  San  Francisco,  1871-74. 
Ill  October,  1871,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  found- 
ing the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  made  (1871)  its  first  professor  of  Xew-Testa- 
ment  literature.  In  1876  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
government.  He  has  published  several  sermons. 
Commentary  on  International  Sunday-school  Les- 
sons, 1881  sqq. ;  Letters  (4)  to  Gen.  George  Stone- 
man  on  the  Sunday  Law,  1881 ;  Letters  (9)  to  Bishop 
McQudde  on  Failure  of  Romanism,  1883,  etc. 

ALEXANDER,  William  Lindsay,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Scotch  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Aug. 
24,  1808;  d.  there,  Dec.  22,  1884.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews;  classical  tutor  in  the  Lanca.shire  Inde- 
pendent College  at  Blackburn  (now  at  Manchester) 
from  1828  to  1835:  Congregational  pastor  in 
Edinburgh  (1835-1854);  subseciuently  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Congregational  Theological 
College,  Edinburgh  (1854);  examiner  in  philoso- 
phy at  St.  Andrew's  University  (1861);  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Old-Testament  Revision  Company 
from  its  formation  (1870).  He  published  The 
Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, London  (Congregational  lecture  for  1840), 
2d  ed.,  1853;  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical. 
1843;  Chri.1t  and  Christianity,  1854;  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Ralph  Warillaw,  D.D.,  1856; 
Christian  Thought  and  Worl;  1862 ;  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  1865;  Sermons,  1875  ;  Ztchariah,  his  Vi.tions 
and  Warnings,  1885;  and  brought  out  the  third 
edition  of  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclojiadia,  Edinburgh, 
1862-66,  3  vols.  » 

ALCER,  William  Rounseville,  Unitarian  :  b.  at 
Freetown,  M.iss.,  Dec.  30, 1822;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Di^■inity  School,  1847 ;  was  pastor  at  Rox- 
bui'Ji',  Mass.,  1848-56;  in  Boston,  as  successor  of 
Theodore  Parker,  1855-73;  in  Xew  York,  1876- 
79;  at  Denver,  Col.  (1880);  and  Portland,  Me. 
(1881).  Since  1882  he  has  lived  without  a  ciiarge 
in  Boston.  He  has  written  A  Si/mMIc  History 
of  the  Cross  of  Chri.st,  Boston.  1851  ;  I'he  Poetry 
of  the  Orient.  1856,  5th  ed.,  1883;  A  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  with  a  Com- 
plete Bililiographi/  of  the  Subject  hi/  Ezra  Abbot, 
Philadelphia,  1863, "lath  ed.,  Boston,  1885;  Thf 
Genius  of  Sotilude.  Boston,  1865,  10th  ed.,  1884; 
Friend.<hips  of  Women,  1867,  10th  ed.,  1884; 
Prayers  offered  in  the  Massachu.^etts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 18G8;./>i/e  of  Edwin  Forrest.  Philadel- 
phia, 1877, 2  vols. ;  The  School  of  Life,  Boston,  1881. 
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ALLEN,  Alexander  Viets  Criswold,  D.D.  (Ken- 
yon,  l^""^),  Kjiiscopaliaii ;  b.  at  Otis,  Herkshire 
I'Diinty,  Mass.,  May  4,  1841  ;  graduated  at  Keuyon 
College,  Ganiliier,  O.,  l!S()2,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  18(i5;  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1805,  and  pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1807. 
lie  is  the  author  of  The  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thouf/hl,  a  Slwh/  iif  Modern  Theoloiiy  in  the  Liijht 
of  its' IliMonj,  U'oston,  1884. 

ALLEN,  Joseph  Henry,  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  North- 
borough,  M.iss.,  Aug.  L'l,  ISL'O;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  (1840),  and  Divinity  School  (1843); 
pastoral  Koxbury,  Mass.,  1843-47:  Washington, 
D.C.,  1847-50;  Bangor,  Me.,  18.30-.')7;  West  New- 
ton, 1858-60;  Xorthborough,  1864-60;  and  Lin- 
coln, Mass.,  1808-74;  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1883-84;  editor 
(assistant  or  chief)  of  the  Christian  JCxaiiiiner,  1857- 
69  ;  lecturer  upon  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard 
University,  1878-82;  delegate  (1881)  of  British  and 
Foreign  ami  of  American  Unitarian  A.ssociations 
to  the  .'supreme  ConsLstory  of  Transylvania,  held  in 
Koloszvur,  Hungary.  He  is  the  aullior  of  Memoir 
of  Hinttn  U'ilhini/lon,  Boston,  184!);  'I'm  Disrourses 
on  Orthodoxy,  1849;  A  Manual  of  Devotions  for 
Families  and  Sunday  Schools,  1852 ;  Hebrew  Men 
and  Times  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Messiah,  1801, 
2d  ed.,  1879;  Fragments  of  Christian  History,  1880; 
Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology,  chiejlyas  shown  in 
Recollections  of  the  History  of  Unitarianism  in  New 
England,  1882  ;  Christian  Hiilory  in  its  Three  Great 
Periods,  1883,  3  vols,  (includes  Fragments) ;  Outline 
of  Christian  History,  1881,  2d  ed.,  1885;  joint  ed- 
itor of  "  .\llen  and  (jri'i-nougli's  Cl;issical  .Series." 

ALLIOLI,  Joseph  Franz,  D.D.  (Kegensburg, 
1816),  Roman  Catholic;  h.  at  Sulzb.ich,  Austria, 
Aug.  10,  1793;  d.  at  Augsburg,  May  22,  1873. 
After  receiving  his  general  training  at  Sulzbach 
and  Amberg,  he  studied  tiieology  at  Landshut, 
then  entered  the  clerical  seminary  at  Regens- 
burg;  was  consecrate<l  to  the  priesthood,  Aug. 
11,  I8l0,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  otliciated  for  short  jieriods  as 
prie.st,  in  (irafling.  Roiling,  and  Regensburg,  but, 
giving  himself  up  to  learned  pursuits,  studied 
Oriental  languages  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Paris; 
became  succe.ssively  privat-docent  (1821),  ex- 
traorilinary  (1823)  and  tlien  ordinary  professor 
(1824)  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  of  biblical 
exegesis  and  archaxjlogy  at  Landshut.  He  went 
with  the  University  to  .Slunich  (1820),  and  became 
in  1830  member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  rector  of  the  university.  A  throat- 
affection  obliging  him  to  give  up  teaching,  he 
was  in  1835  chosen  meml'i-r  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapter,  Munich,  and,  in  1838,  provost  of  the 
catliiMlral  at  Augsburg.  Active  in  charitable 
work,  he  greatly  promoted  the  Franciscan  Female 
Institutt' of  the  Star  of  Mary.  Although  an  in- 
valid, he  wrote  many  academical  addresses,  s<'r- 
mon.H,  liturgical  treatises,  and  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
poems,  besides  the  following  iniporlant  works : 
Aphorismen  iiber  den  X usammenhang  der  heitiijrn 
Schrifirn  des  Atten  nnd  Neucn  'J'lstaminls,  I^and.s- 
hut,  1819;  Hiiusliche  Atterlhiimer  d,r  Hebrder 
nebst  bibliiche  (leoi/raphie,  1821 ;  liibliiche  Atter- 
thUmer,  1825;  Lclien  .hsu,  1810;  Hnndburh  der 
biblisrhen  Allerthmnskumle,  1841-4  1,  2  vols,  (in  con- 
nection with  L.  C.  Gratz  and  llaueburg).    liut  by 


far  the  greatest  of  his  works  was  his  third  edi- 
tion of  H.  Braun's  annotated  (iennan  translation 
from  the  Vulgate  of  the  entire  Bible,  Nuremberg, 
1830-34,  6  vols.  The  original  work  apwared 
there  in  1786,  and  in  a  .second  edition  by  Michael 
Feder.  1803,3  parts.  Allioli's  edition  "was  such 
a  decided  improvement,  that  his  predecessors  have 
been  forgotten.  It  has  been  rejieatedly  re-issued, 
and  has  the  unique  honor  among  (Jerman  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  of  having  received  the  papal 
sanction.  • 

ALLISON,  James,  D.D.  (Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa.,  1808),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Pittsburg,  IVnn.,  Sept.  27.  1823;"  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  1845,  and  at  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1848;  became 
pastor  at  Sewickley,  1849;  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg.  1864,  of 
which  he  had  been  associate  editor  since  1856. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
for  Freedmen  since  its  organization  in  186.5,  and 
its  treasurer  since  1870. 

ALLON,  Henry,  D.D.  (Yale  College,  1871 ;  St. 
Andrew's  University,  1885),  Congregatioualist;  b. 
at  Welton,  near  Hull,  Yorkshire,  Kng..  Oct.  13, 
1818;  graduated  at  Clieshunt  College.  Hertford- 
shire, 1843;  and  since  January,  1841,  has  been 
minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  London  (for 
the  first  eight  j-ears  as  as.sociate  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewis)  ;  and  in  addition,  since  1865,  ed- 
itor of  the  British  Quarterly  Review.  In  1864,  and 
again  in  the  Jubilee  Year,  1881,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union.  In  December,  1877, 
his  new  church  in  Conipton  Terrace,  Islington, 
which  had  cost  £41,406,  was  opened  for  .service. 
His  congregation  numbers  nearly  two  thousand. 
.Mtliough  so  immersed  in  pa.storal  labors,  he  yet 
has  written  inucli  for  the  periodical  pre.ss,  com- 
piled the  Congrrgatinnal  Psalmist,  very  generally 
u.sed  in  his  denomination,  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing volumes:  The  Life  of  Hev.  James  Sherman, 
London,  1803  (three  editions  same  year)  ;  The 
Vision  of  God,  and  other  Sermons,  1876,  3d  ed., 
1877 ;  and  edited  Thom.us  Binney's  sermons,  pref- 
acing a  critical  sketch,  1875. 

ANDERSON,  Galusha,  S.T.D.  (University  of 
Rochester,  1860),  LL.D.(l)oth  Rochester  an.l  Mad- 
ison Universities,  1883),  Baptist;  b.  at  Bergen, 
Genesee  County,  N.Y.,  March  7,  1832;  graduated 
at  University  of  Rochester  (18.54),  and  (Baptist) 
theological  seminary  (1856);  became  psistor  at 
.lanesville.  Wis.,  185(i ;  St.  Louis  (Second  Church), 
18.58;  professor  of  homiletics,  church  polity,  and 
p.-istoral  duties  in  Newton  (Mass.)  Theological  In- 
stitution, 1860;  pastor  in  Brooklyn  (Strong-place 
Church),  1873;  Chicago  (.S>cond"  Church),  1876; 
president  of  I'niveriiity  of  Chicago,  l.^Th;  pastor  at 
Salem,  Mii.ss.,  1885.  "From  18hU-N5  he  lectured 
at  Morgan  Park  (Baptist)  Theolo;;ii'al  Seminary. 

ANDERSON,  Martin  Brewer,  LL.D. (Colby  Uni- 
v.T-ilv,  In5:!,  New-York  lto:inl  ol  I;eg,.nl«,"l880), 
Bai.tisl;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815; 
grailual<-d  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  Uni- 
vereity),  Me.,  18|0  ;  gludie<l  in  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  1840-41;  became  tutor  in  Wal<.'rvillo 
College,  1841  ;  iirofessor  of  rhetoric,  1843 ;  jiropri- 
cUir  nnd  editor-in-chief  of  the  Nrw-i'orl-  lUcnrdrr, 
a  ilenominationnl  weekly,  1850;  president  of  tlio 
newly  organir.e<l  University  of  Kochesl^'r,  18,53. 
llu  was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Homo 
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Missionary  Society,  1864-66 ;  and  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  1870-72  ;  and  in  the 
New-York  .State  Board  of  Charities  (1868-81). 
He  has  contributed  to  the  periodic  press,  and 
written  reports,  etc.  He  was  an  associate  editor 
of  Jolinson's  Universal  C yclopadia.  New  York, 
lS74-Tti,  4  vols. 

ANDREWS,  Edward  Cayer,  D.D.  (Genesoe 
f(jll.-r.  ]si;:;),  LL.D.  (Allegheny  College,  1881), 
Mt'tliudist  liishop:  b.  at  New  Hartford,  Oneida 
County,  N.Y.,  Aug.  7,  1825;  was  licensed  to 
j^reach,  1844;  graduated'ut  Wesleyan  University, 
Conn.,  1847 ;  was  principal  of  the  Cazenovia  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1856-64;  then  a  pastor  until 
liis  election  -is  bishop,  1872.  » 

ANGUS,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Brown  University, 
U.S.A.,  1852),  Baptist;  b.  at  Bolam,  Northum- 
berland, Eng.,  Jan.  16,  1816;  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  Stepney  Baptist  College,  and 
Edinburgh  University,  whence  he  was  graduated 
M. A.  in  1838  after  a  brilliant  course,  having  taken 
the  first  prize  in  mathematics,  in  Greek,  in  logic, 
and  in  helles-leUres,  the  gold  medal  in  ethics  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  students'  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon."  He  became  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  the  New  Park-street  Baptist 
Church,  Southwark,  London,  1838 ;  co-secretaiy 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  .Society,  1840  ;  sole  sec- 
retary, 1842;  president  of  .Stepney,  now  Regent's 
Park,  College,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  London,  1849.  He  has  seen  the  college 
double  in  numbers  since  its  removal  to  Regent's 
Park,  and  has  recently  raised  £12,000  for  college 
scholarships,  and  £30,000  for  professors'  chairs. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  London  School 
Board,  and  of  the  New- Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany from  its  organization.  He  is  the  author  of 
prize  essays  on  The  Voluntary  System  (\S'i^);  On  the 
Advantages  of  a  Classical  Education  as  an  Auxiliary 
to  a  Commercial  Education ;  Christ  our  Life  (this 
won  the  prize  for  an  essay  adapted  for  translation 
into  the  vernaculars  of  India)  ;  many  articles  in 
the  periodical  press ;  of  editions  of  Butler's  An- 
alogy and  Sermons,  and  'W'ayland's  Moral  Science, 
and  of  Bilile  Ilandtioolc,  London,  18.54;  Christian 
Churches,  1862  ;  Handbook  of  the  English  Tongue, 
1862 ;  Handbook  of  English  Literature  [1865] ; 
Handbook  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
[1866],  new  ed.,  1880;  commentary  on  Hebrews 
in  Schaff's  International  Commentary  on  the  N.  T., 
Edinburgh  and  New  Y'ork,  vol.  3,  1883. 

APPLE,  Thomas  Gilmore,  Ph.D.  (Lafayette 
College,  Penn.,  ISOG),  D.D.  (Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, 1868),  Reformed  ((ierman)  ;  b.  near  Easton, 
Penn.,  Nov.  14,  1829;  graduated  at  Marshall 
College,  Mercer.sburg,  Penn.,  1850 ;  after  a  pa.s- 
torate  in  several  places,  he  became  in  1865  presi- 
dent of  Mercersburg  College ;  in  1871  professor  of 
Church  history  and  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Lancaster,  with  which 
position  he  has  unit^'d,  since  1877,  the  presidency 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He  has  been 
a  delegate  in  attendance  on  every  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church 
since  its  organization  in  1863  (except  1885) ;  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  revised  the  liturgy 
of  the  denomination,  and  of  that  which  restored 
peace.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  1880  (read  paper  on  The 


Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church)  and  1884.  He 
has  edited  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Review  since 
1867,  and  written  much  for  it. 

ARGYLL  (Duke  of).  His  Grace,  George  Doug- 
las Campbell,  K.T. ;  b.  at  Ardencaple  Castle,  Dum- 
bartonshire, April  30,  1823 ;  succeeded  his  father 
April,  1847.  He  has  always  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  religious  questions,  and  particularly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  vindicated 
that  Church's  right  to  legislate  for  itself,  but  con- 
demned the  Free  Church  movement.  In  1874  he 
vigorously  supported  the  successful  measure  in 
Parliament  to  ti-ansfer  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  from  persons  to  congregations.  In 
politics  he  has  long  been  numbered  among  the 
Liberal  peers,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (1852),  Palmei-ston 
(1855  and  1859),  and  Gladstone  (1868  and  1880). 
His  publications  include,  A  Letter  to  the  Peers 
from  a  Peer's  Son,  on  the  Duty  and  Necessity  of  Im- 
mediate Legislative  Interposition  in  Behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  determined  by  Considerations 
of  Constitutional  Laic  (anonymous),  Edinburgh, 
1842;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. , 
on  the  Present  Position  of  Church  Affairs  in  Scot- 
lanil,  and  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  it,  1842; 
Presbi/tery  examined,  London,  1848 ;  The  Reign 
of  Law,  1866,  18th  ed.,  1884;  Primeval  Man,  an 
Examination  of  sotne  Recent  Speculations,  1869; 
The  Patronage  Act  of  1874  all  that  was  asked  for  in 
18^3,  1874;  The  Afghan  Question,  from  1841  to 
1878,  1879;  The  Eastern  Question,  1879,  2  vols.; 
Unily  of  Nature,  1st  and  2d  ed.,  1884;  Geology 
and  the  Deluge,  Glasgow,  1885.  » 

ARMITACE,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  1855),  Bapti-st;  b.  at  Poutefract, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Aug.  2,  1819;  emigrated  to 
America,  1838;  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  he  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
filled  important  appointments.  Study  led  him  to 
change  his  views  upon  baptism ;  and  he  entered 
the  Baptist  ministry  in  1848,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  has  had  one  charge  in  New- York  City. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  (1850),  and  its  president  from  1856 
to  1875.  Besides  many  miscellaneous  issues,  he 
has  published.  Preaching,  its  Ideal  and  Inner  Life 
(lectures  delivered  before  Hamilton.  Rochester, 
and  Crozer  theological  seminaries),  Philadelphia, 
1880.  • 

ARMSTRONG,  George  Dodd,  D.D.  (William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  l.soS),  Presbyterian 
(Southern  Church)  ;  b.  at  ^lendham,  Morris 
County,  N. J.,  Sept.  15,  1813 ;  graduated  at  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  1832;  and  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
1837;  became  professor  of  general  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  geology  in  AVashington  Col- 
lege (now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  1838 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1851,  and  still  retains  -the 
position.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Sinnmer  of  the 
Pestilence  (a  history  of  the  yellow-fever  in  Nor- 
folk in  1855),  Philadelphia,  1856  ;  The  "  Doctrine 
of  Baptisym:,"  New  York,  1857  ;  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Slavery,  1858;  The'  Theology  of  Chri.'ilian 
Experience,  1800  ;  'The  Sacraments  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 1880;  The  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation 
collated,  1886. 

ARNOLD,  Edwin,  M.A.,  b.  at  Rochester,  Eng., 
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June  10,  18:32 ;  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford;  graduated  B.A.,  1854;  became  assistant 
master  of  Edward  VI.  School,  Uirmiiigham;  later, 
principal  of  tlie  government  Sanscrit  College  at 
Poona,  Bombay  Presidency ;  an  editor  of  the 
London  Dail'i  Telegraph,  1801.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  society,  and  of  the  Koyal  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  2d  class  of  the  imperial  order 
of  the  Medjidie  (Turkish),  and  companion  of  tlie 
.Star  of  India,  lie  arranged  George  Smith's  first 
expedition,  and  Stanley's  expedition  in  search  of 
Livingstone,  —  both  in  behalf  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. He  has  made  nuinerou.s  poetical  transla- 
tions from  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  and  has  written 
many  poems,  of  which  the  most  famous  are.  The 
Light  of  Asia  (the  life  and  teaching  of  Buddha), 
London,  1879  (L'8th  ed.,  1886,  and  several  reprints; 
in  recognition  he  was  decorated  by  the  King  of 
Siam  with  the  Order  of  tlie  White  Elej)hant) ; 
Pearls  nf  the  Faith,  or  Islam's  Rosarg,  1883,  3d  ed., 
1SS4  ;   Tl,f  S,cret  of  Death,  1885.  • 

ARNOLD,  Matthew,  D.C.L.  (Edinburgh,  1809, 
Oxford,  1870),  son  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Kugby ; 
b.  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  Dec.  24, 1822;  entered 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;  won  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  English  verse  (1843);  graduated  in  honors, 
1844;  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  (1845); 
a  lay  inspector  of  schools,  1851 ;  was  professor  of 
poetry  at  O.xford  from  1857  to  1867.  lie  received 
the  order  of  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  India, 
from  the  King  of  Italy,  in  187G.  In  1883  he  was 
put  upon  the  civil  pension  list  for  three  hundred 
pound.s,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature. 
In  1884  he  visited  America  on  a  lecture-tour. 
Besides  poems,  and  numerous  essays  upon  literary 
topics,  he  has  publi.shed  the  following  bearing  on 
religion  :  Culture  and  A  narchy,  an  Essay  in  Polit- 
ical ami  Social  Criticism,  London,  1870;  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,  with  an  Essay  on  Puritani.vn 
and  the  Church  nf  England,  1871;  Literature  and 
Dogma,  an  Essay  lou-ards  a  Better  .\ pprehension  of 
the  Bible,  1873;  God  and  the  Bihle,  1875;  Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,  1877.  He  lias 
also  edited,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  liesloration  (Isa.  xl.-lxvi.), 
1872.  rnv.  ed.,  I'i75;  Isaiah  of  Jerwialem  {Isa..  i.- 
xxxix..  ll~il.  • 

ARTHUR,  William,  Methodist;  b.  at  Kells, 
County  .\ntrim,  Ireland,  1819 ;  graduated  at 
Hoxtoii  College,  London,  1839  ;  was  missionary  in 
India,  1839-41 ;  and  in  France,  1840-48;  secretary 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  .Society,  1851-08,  and 
since  honorary  .secret;»ry.  He  was  president  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1800;  and  from  1808 
to  1871,  o'f  the  Belfast  Methodist  College.  He 
is  one  of  the  honorary  .secretaries  of  the  Britisli 
Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  ha.s 
attended  most  of  the  (General  Conferences  of  the 
Alliance.  He  has  written,  besides  sundry  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  A  Mission  to  the  .Mysore,  with  Scenes 
and  racts  illustratiee  if  India,  its  People  and  its  lieli- 
jfion,  London,  1847,  2d  ed.,  1848;  The  Succe.isful 
Merchant,  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bud- 
gelt,  1852,05th  ed.,  1884  (reprinted  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  al.so  a  Welsh  trans.);  The  Tongue  of 
Fire,  or  True  Power  of  Christianity,  1850,  40th  pA., 
1885;  In  America,  18.50  (reprinted.  New  York); 
Italy  in  Transition,  Public  Scenes  and  Private  Opin- 
ions in  the  Spring  of  1860,  illustrated  by  Official 


Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  revolted 
Legations,  1800,  7th  ed.,  1885  (reprinted,  New 
York);  'The  Pope,  the  Kings,  and  the  People,  1877, 
2  vols. ;  The  Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral 
Law,  1883,  4th  ed.,  1885 ;  Religion  witlwul  God, 
and  God  without  Religion,  1885,  2  parts. 

ASTIE,  Jean  Frederic,  French  Swiss  Protes- 
tant, b.  at  Nerac  (Lot-et-Garonne),  France,  Sept. 
21,  18*22;  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  ;  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  L'nited  State.s, 
and  was  pastor  of  a  French  church  in  New-York 
City  from  1848  to  1853.  'From  1*50  he  has  been 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Free 
Faculty  at  Lausanne,  and  editor  of  "the  Revue  de 
The'ologie  et  de  Philnsophie.  Besides  a  history  of 
the  United  States  (Paris,  1865,  2  vols.),  and  oftlie 
revival  there  of  1857-58  (Lau.sanne.  1859),  and 
various  polemical  pamphlets  against  MM.  Scherer, 
Ilornung,  and  Bersier,  he  has  pul)lished  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Pensi'es  de  I'ascal,  1857,  2d  ed.,  1882; 
Esprit  d' Alexandre  Vinet,  Paris,  1801,  2  vols.;  Les 
deux  theologies  nouvetles  dans  le  sein  du  Protestan- 
tisme  Franfais,  1862;  Exjitication  de  I'l'vangile  selon 
Saint-Jean,  Geneva,  1804,  3  vols,  (the  first  two 
were  anonymous)  ;  Thc'ologie  allemande  contempo- 
raine,  1875;  Melanges  de  tht'ologie  et  de  philosophic, 
Lausanne,  1878. 

ATLAY,  Right  Rev.  James,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1859),  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Wakerley,  Northamptonshire,  Eng., 
in  the  year  1817;  was  scholar  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  Bell's  University  scholar,  1837 ; 
graduated  B.A.  (senior  optinie,  1st  class  classical 
tripo.s),  1840;  M.A.,  1843;  B.D.,  1850.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  1842-59;  tutor, 
1840-59 ;  curate  of  Warsop,  Notts,  1842 ;  vicar 
of  Madingley,  Cambridge,  1847-52;  Whitehall 
preacher,  1856-58;  vicar  of  Leeds  and  rural 
dean,  1859-08;  canon  residentiary  of  Kipon 
Cathedral,  1801-08;  consecrated  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  1808.  • 

ATTERBURY,  William  Wallace,  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Newark,  N.J.,  Aug.  4,  1823;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1843;  was  resident  for  a  year,  then 
entered  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  gradu- 
ated, 1847;  was  ordained,  1848;  established  Pres- 
byterian (Jhurch  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  1848;  was 
pastor  there  until  18.54;  at  Aladison,  Ind.,  1854- 
00;  in  Europe  and  the  East;  supplied  pulpits  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  el.sewhere;  became  secretary 
of  the  New-York  Sabbath  Committee,  1869. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  UniU-d-.States 
Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  was 
its  secretary  in  1875.  He  has  written  numerous 
documents,  rejiorts,  articles  for  the  pre.ss,  etc., 
mostly  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Sunday 
(picslion. 

ATWOOD,  Isaac  Morgan,  D.D.  (Tufts,  1870), 
Universalist ;  b.  at  Pembroke,  (ienejeo  County, 
N.Y.,  March  24,  1838;  wa.s  i>a-stor  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts ;  editor  of 
the  Boston  Universalist,  1807-72 ;  since  and  now 
a.ssociate  editor  of  the  Christian  Lemler;  and  since 
1870  has  been  liresident  of  the  CanU)n  (N.Y.) 
Theological  School,  and  Dockstader  profe.s.sor  of 
theology  and  ethics.  He  has  published.  Have  we 
outgrown  Christianity?  Boston,  1870;  Latest  Word 
of  Universalism,  1878;  Walks  about  Zion,  1882; 
Episcopacy,  1884. 
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BACH,  Joseph,  D.D.  (University  of  ^Munich, 
1859),  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Aisliiigpii,  near 
Augsburg,  Bavaria,  (jerniany,  May  4,  1833;  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich;  became  privat-docenl  there,  18(5.);  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology,  1867 ;  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  peda- 
gogics, and  university  preacher,  1872.  He  has 
written  Die  Siebenzahl  der  Sncrwuenic,  Regens- 
burg,  1SG4 ;  Mektcr  Eckharl,  Wien,  18G-1 ;  Propst 
Gerlwck  von  Reichersherg,  1865 ;  Die  Dogmenge- 
schichte  des  Mitlelatters  vom  christolngischen  Sland- 
punkte,  oder  die  mitlelallerliche  Chrisiologie  vom  8.  bis 
16.  Jahr.,  1873-75,  2  vols.  ;  Joseph  von  Giirres, 
Freiburg,  1876 ;  Des  Alherlus  Magnus  Verlidltniss 
zur  Erkenntnis.ilehre  der  Griechen,  Lateiner.  Ara- 
her  u.  Juden,  A\'ien,  1881 ;  Vodesungen  iiber  Dante, 
1881 ;  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Syslime  de  la 
Nature  zur  Wissenschaft  der  Gegenwart,  Cologne, 
1884. 

BACHMANN,  Johannes  Franz  Julius,  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  in  Berlin,  Feb.  24,  1832; 
became  priral-docent  there,  1856  ;  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Rostock,  1858 ;  and  tliere 
also  university  preacher,  1874.  Besides  sermons, 
he  has  issued  Die  Feslgesetze  des  Pentateuchs, 
Berlin,  1858 ;  Das  Buck  der  Richter,  vol.  i.,  in  2 
parts,  1867-70;  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg,  sein 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Gtitersloh,  1876-80,  2  vols.  * 

BACON,  Leonard  Woolsey,  M.D.  (Yale,  1856), 
D.D.  (Yale,  18711),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1830  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1850,  and  at  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
1854  ;  was  minister  of  St.  Peter's  (Presbyterian) 
Church,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1856;  of  Litchfield 
(Congregational)  Church,  Connecticut,  1857-60; 
missionary  at  large  for  Connecticut,  1861-62 ; 
minister  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  1863-65;  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  1865-70;  Baltimore,  Aid.,  1871 ;  in  Europe, 
1872-77;  minister  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  1878-82; 
stated  supply  to  Woodland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1883;  chosen  pastor  of  the 
same,  1885.  He  lias  contributed  largely  in  prose 
and  poetry  to  the  press,  issued  pamphlets  and 
musical  compositions,  edited  Congregational  Hi/mn 
and  Tune  Book,  New  Haven,  1857 ;  The  Book  of 
Worship,  New  York,  1865;  The  Life,  Speeches, 
and  Du<courses  of  Father  Hgacinthe,  1872 ;  The 
Hymns  of  Martin  Luther  set  to  their  Original  Melo- 
dies, with  an  English  Version,  1883  ;  The  Church 
Book:  Hi/mns  and  Tunes,  1883;  and  original 
books,  Vatican  Council,  New  Y'ork,  1872  ;  Church 
Papers :  Essags  on  Subjects  Ecclesiastical  and  Social, 
Geneva,  London,  and  New  York,  187G ;  A  Life 
worth  living:  Life  of  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss  Gould,  New 
York,  1878  ;  Sunday  Observance  and  Sunday  Law 
(with  six  sermons  on  tlie  sal)bath  question,  by 
G.  B.  Bacon),  1S82:  The  Simplicity  that  is  in 
Chrift  (seniinns),  1886. 

BAETHGEN,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Adolf,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Kiel,  1877),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1878),  Prot- 
estant theologian;  b.  at  Lachem,  Hannover,  Jan. 
16,  1849;  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Kiel;  was  iu 


the  German  army  in  the  war  against  France, 
1870-71 ;  was  in  Russia,  1873-76 ;  in  Berlin, 
1876-77;  in  British  Museum,  London,  1878; 
became  privat-docerd  at  Kiel.  1878;  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology,  1884.  From  1881-81 
he  was  al.so  "adjunctus  ministerii  "  in  Kiel.  He 
is  the  author  of  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Psalmen 
nach  der  Peshila,  Kiel,  1878;  Sindban  oder  die 
sieben  weisen  Meister.  Syrisch  und  Deutsch,  Leip- 
zig, 1879  ;  Syrische  Grammatik  des  Mar  Elias  von 
Tirhan  herausgegeben  und  iibersetzt,  1880;  Anmulh 
und  Wiirde  in  der  alttestamentlichen  Poesie,  Kiel, 
1880  (a  lecture) ;  Fragmente  syrischer  und  aro- 
bischer  Historiker  herau.igegeben  und  iibersetzt,  1884  ; 
Evangelienfragmente:  Der  griechische  Text  des  Cure- 
ton'schen  Syrcrs  iciederhergestellt,  1885.  Besides 
these  he  has  written  the  following  articles  :  Ein 
Melkitischer  Hymixus  an  die  Jungfrau  Maria 
("  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Jlorgenlandi.schen 
Gesellschaft,"  1879,  vol.  33,  pp.  666-671  [1879], 
and  in  the  same  the  j-early  review  of  matters 
relating  to  Syriac,  etc.,  1879  sqq.) ;  Kritische 
Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  Stellen  des  Psa/mentextes 
("  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1880,  pp.  751 
sqq.);  Philoxenus  von  Mabug  iiber  den  Glauben 
("Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,"  LsSl,  vol. 
5,  pp.  122-138);  Der  textkriliiche  Werth  der  alien 
Uebersetzungen  zu  den  Psalmen  ("  Jahrbiicher  fiir 
protestantische  Theologie,"  1882,  vol.  8,  jjp.  405- 
459,  593-667) ;  Nachrichl  von  einer  unbekannten 
Handschrift  des  Psalterium  juxta  Hebraeos  Hiero- 
nymi  ("  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttest.  Wissenschaft," 
1881,  vol.  1,  pp.  105-112);  Der  Psalmencommentar 
des  Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  in  syrischer  Bearbei- 
tung  (do.,  1.S85,  vol.  5,  pp.  53-101). 

BAIRD,  Charles  Washington,  D.D.  (University, 
New  York  City,  1876),  Presbvterian  ;  b.  at  Pi'ince- 
ton,  N.J.,  Aug.  28,  1828;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  1848,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1852 ;  was  chaplain 
of  the  American  Chapel  at  Rome,  Italy,  1852-54  ; 
and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on 
Bergen  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1859-01 ;  but  since 
1861  has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  He  is  the 
necrologist  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
has  written  the  following  books:  Entaxia,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Liturgies :  Historical  Sketches,  New 
Yolk,  1855  (revised  and  reprinted  under  title  A 
Chapter  on  Liturgies,  with  preface  and  appendix, 
Are  Dissenters  to  have  a  Liturgy?  both  by  Thomas 
Binney,  London,  1856);  A  Book  of  Public  Prayer, 
compiled  from  the  A  ulhorizcd  Formularies  of  Wor- 
ship of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  prepared  by  the 
Reformers  Calvin,  Knox,  Bucer,  and  others.  With 
Supplementari/  Forms,  New  York,  1857;  Chronicle 
of  n  Border  Town  [Rye,  N.Y.],  1870;  History  of 
Bedford  Church  [Westchester  County,  N.Y.], 
1882 ;  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America  [1885],  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  same  year.  Be- 
sides the.se  he  has  translated  Malan's  Jloinanism, 
New  York,  1844  ;  and  Discourses  ami  Essays  of 
J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubignc,  1846  ;  and  written  au  arti- 
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cle  in  Magazine  of  American  History  (1879,  Octo- 
ber) on  Cicil  Status  of  Presbyterians  in  the  J'rociiice 
nf  .V.  «•  York. 

BAIRD,  Henry  Martyn,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Col- 
lege, 1>'17),  D.D.  (Kutgc-rs  College,  1877),  LL.D. 
(Princeton,  I'SSJ),  brotlier  of  the  preceiliiig, 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  17, 
1S32;  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1850;  studied  in  tlie  University  of 
Athens,  Greece ;  in  the  Union  Tlieological  .Seni- 
iiiarv.  New  York,  lS53-5.j;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  ISoC;  was  tutor  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1855-51); 
•  and  has  been  since  1859  professor  of  the  (jreek 
language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  Modern 
Greece :  a  Xarratice  of  n  Uesiilcnce  ami  J'ratel  in 
that  Country,  New  Y'ork,  18.56;  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  BainI,  D.D.  (his  father),  1866;  Ilis- 
lori/  of  the  /I'l.ve  i>f  the  llnyuenols  of  France,  New 
York.'  1S7»,  1  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1883,  London,  1880. 

BALAN,  Pietro,  Uoniau  Catholic;  b.  at  Este, 
Padua,  Italy,  Sept.  3,  1840  ;  educated  in  the  sem- 
inary at  Padua ;  became  ordinary  professor  in 
October,  1862,  in  that  institution ;  director  of  the 
Venetian  Ln  Liberta  Catlolica,  1865;  of  the  Mo- 
ilenese  Dirilto  Cattollco,  1867  ;  sub-archivist  of  the 
Vatican,  1880 ;  retired  on  account  of  health, 
1883  ;  since  1883  has  lived  at  Pragatto  in  the 
))rovince  of  Bologna.  He  was  nominated  chamber- 
lain by  Leo  XllL,  1881 ;  domestic  prelate,  1882  ; 
referendary  of  the  Papal  ".segnatura,"  1883; 
commander  of  the  order  of  Franz  Josef,  Kmpe- 
ror  of  Austria,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Stmli 
sul  Piipato,  Padua,  1862  ;  Tommaso  Beckel,  1864, 
3d  ed..  Koine,  1866;  .Sloria  tli  S.  Tommafo  >li 
Vanlobery  e  dei  stioi  tempi,  Modena,  1866,  2  vols. ; 
/  precursori  del  Razionalismo  moderno  Jino  a 
Lutero,  Parma,  1867-68,  2  vols.  ;  Roinani  e  Lonr/o- 
bardi,  Modena,  1868 ;  Delta  necessita  di  ristorare 
la  itoria  d' Italia,  1868  ;  L' Economia,  la  Chiesa  e 
ffli  umanitari,  18(>9  ;  Pio  /A'.,  la  Chiesa  e  la  Ri- 
voluzione,  1869,  2  vols.;  Dante  ed  i  Piipi,  1870; 
an  assedii  della  Mirandola  nil  1511  c  net  1551, 
Mirandola,  1870;  Delia  /in/iomlcninza  t/ennanica 
lutr Occidente  deW Eurnpa,  .Modena,  1871  ;  Chiesa 
e  Stato:  letlere  a  J.  I.  Doellinr/er,  1871;  Sulle 
legazioui  compinte  nei  paesi  nonlici  da  Ouijlielmo 
vescoi-o  di  Modena  net  Secolo  XIII.,  1872;  // 
vescoco  di  Modena  Alberto  Boschelli,  1872;  Art 
Chiesa  Cattoliia  ed  i  Romani  Pontejici  difesi  dalle 
calunnie  del  .Scnalore  Siotto  I'intor,  Hologna,  1873; 
Storia  di  fi'rei/orio  IX.  e  dci  suoi  tempi,  Moilena, 
1873-71,  3  vols.  ;  Storia  d' Italia  dai  primi  tempi 
fine  al  ISTO,  1875-86,  7  vols.  ;  Storia  del  Ponlift- 
calo  di  Papa  Gioi-anni  VIII.,  1876,  -iil  cd.,  Home, 
1880  ;  Storia  della  Leija  Lomhanlti,  con  docnmenii, 
Modena,  1.H76  ;  Memorie  storiette  di  Teucarola  uel 
Padovano  con  documenti  inediti,  1876;  .Storia  della 
Chiesa  Cnttolica  durante  il  Pontijicato  di  Pio  IX., 
Turin,  187(i-86,  3  vols.,  4tli  .'d  ,  vols.  1  and  2, 
1886  (in  continuation  of  Kohrbaclier) :  Mrmnrir 
della  B.  Beatrice  I.  di  Este,  Modena,  1877,  3(1  ed., 
Venice,  1879  ;  IJn  giro  nei  Sittr  Cnmiini  del  I'iren- 
lino,  Milan,  IS~S;  Roberto  Bo.ichetti  e  I' Italia  dei 
tuoi  tempi,  Slodcna,  1878-81,  2  vols. ;  Disrorsi  trnu-  \ 
ti  net  V.  Cont/resso  Cattolico  in  .Mndeua,  Bologna, 
1-^79,  3l8t  ed.,  Milan,  1S.S5;  /,.•  Mm//.-  dei  Papi 
profanate  da  Peril.  O'regnrovins,  rrndicate  dalla 
slnila,  .Modena,    1879;    Siill'autenticith   del   diplo- 


ma di  Enrico  II.  di  Germania  a  Papa  Benedetto 
I'll  I.,  Home,  1880;  6'.  Catterina  da  Siena  e  il 
Papato,  1880  (Flemish  and  French  trans..  Bruges, 
1884);  La  pulitica  italiana  dal  1S63  al  ISTO,  secondo 
gli  ultimi  documenti,  1880 :  La  sloria  d' Italia  e  gli 
archici  segreli  della  .'i.  Sede,  1881  ;  Le  relazioni  fra 
la  Chiesa  Cattolica  e  gli  slavi  meridionati,  1881 
(Slavic  trans.,  .Vgrani,  1882):  /  Papi  ed  i  rtspri 
siciliani,  con  documenti,  1881  (.Spanish  trans.. 
Home,  1881);  //  processo  di  Bonifazio  VIII., 
1881  ;  La  potitica  di  Clemente  I'll,  fno  al  sacco  di 
Roma,  1884  ;  Roma  capilale  d'ltalia,  1884  (German 
trans.,  1884)  ;  Monumenta  reformationis  LiitheraiKe 
ex  tabulariis  secrelioribus  s.  sedis  15J1-25.  Regens- 
burg,  1884;  .Monumenta  sceculi  AIV.  historiain 
illustrantia,  vol.  i.,  dementis  VII.  epistola?  per 
Sadoletuni  scri])ta5,  quibus  accedunt  variorum  ad 
papam  et  ad  alios  epistolK,  Innsbruck,  l>'-5; 
Clcmtnle   I'll,  e  l' Italia  del  suo  tempo,  Milan,  1886. 

BALLANTINE,  William  Gay,  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Washington,  D.C.  Dec.  7.  1848;  j;rad- 
uated  at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  1688,  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1872;  professor 
in  Ripon  College,  1874-76;  in  Indiana  University, 
1876-78 ;  since  1878  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gational Theological  Seminary  of  Oberlin,  O., 
first  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  exegesis 
(1878-80),  and  since  as  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment language  and  literature.  He  studied  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Leipzig,  1872-73;  was  with  the 
.American  Palestine  Kxploration  Kxpedition  in 
Palestine,  March  to  August,  1873.  Since  1884, 
he  ha-s  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

BALOCH,  Francis,  Reformed;  b.  at  Nagy 
Varad  (.Mni/nuni  Wiriidiniim),  Hungary,  Marcli 
30,  1836;  graduated  tliere,  1854;  continued  theo- 
logical studies  at  Debreczen,  Hungary,  until  1858; 
resided  in  the  college  until  1863,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh  for  further  study  ; 
in  1865  he  returned  to  Debreczen  as  a.ssistant  pro- 
fessor, and  the  next  year  (1866)  became  ordinary 
profes.sor  of  church  history,  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  of  Hungarian  Protestant  church  his- 
tory. His  theological  standjioint  is  orthodox  and 
evangelical.  He  defends  the  Helvetic  t'onfes>ion 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  against  tlio>e 
wiio  throw  away  all  confessions.  He  was  founder, 
and  editor  1875-78,  of  the  Ecangelical  Proteslunt 
Gazelle  (Debreczen,  weekly),  which  successfully 
opposed  the  Buila)x.<8t  "  Protestant  Union,"  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ••  I'rotestanten  \'erein  "  of  Schenkel. 
The  "  Union  "  liius  cea.se<l  to  exist.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  his  church  to  the  Reformed  .Mlianco 
Council  at  Kilinburgli,  1877,  and  made  a  report; 
a  member  of  the  first  general  national  synod  helil 
at  Debreczen  1881,  again  in  1882;  and  since  1>83 
li;i.s  been  ecclesiastical  assessor  of  the  suiH-rinten- 
dency  (a  life  olfice).  Besides  adilre.sses,  transla- 
tions', articles  in  llerzog,  etc.,  he  has  written,  all  in 
llungiirian,  and  published  al  Debreczen,  Peter 
.Mrlins,  the  llnniinrian  Refnrmrr,  1866  ((ierman 
tninslalion,  l>i67);  The  Ilislnrg  of  the  Hungarian 
Protestant  Church,  1872;  The  Ulstorj/  of  the  'Chri.<- 
linn  Church  to  the  17lh  Cenliiri/,  1872-82,  2  vols.  : 
Points  of  Infirmiilion  in  ihe '  I'irld  of  Theologij 
(against  Hungarian  "modernism"),  1877;  The 
Literature  of  thr  llunr/nrian  I'mleslant  Church 
lli.-l,.r,i.  1.^7'!». 

BARBOUR,  William  McLcod,  D.D.  (  l'.ow,l..iii 
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College,  1S70),  Congregatioiialist;  b.  at  Focha- 
bers, Morayshire,  Scotland,  May  29,  1827  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  1809,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  18U1 ;  was  pastor  of 
South  Cliurcli,  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody), 
Mass.,  1801-68;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
pastoral  duties  (18G8-75),  and  of  systematic  the- 
ology (1873-77),  in  Bangw  (Ale.)  Theological 
Seminary ;  since  1877  he  lias  been  professor  of 
divinity  in  Yale  College,  and  college  pastor.  He 
is  a  moderate  Calvinist. 

BARCLAY,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Dublin  University, 
1880),  LL.D.  (ilo.,  18G.5);  b.  near  Strabane,  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  .^ug.  12,  1831  ;  d.  in  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  Jan.  23,  188u.  lie  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  distinguish 
himself;  graduated  B.A.,  1854;  M.A.,  18.57;  be- 
came curate  of  Bagnalstown,  County  Carlow, 
Ireland,  1854 ;  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Con- 
stantinople, 1858 ;  minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  1861;  I'esigned  July  22,  1870;  curate 
of  Howe,  England,  1871 ;  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, 1871-73;  rector  of  Stapleford,  near  Hert- 
ford, 1873 ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
July  25,  1879;  arrived  in  that  city  Jan.  23,  1880. 
His  attainments  were  extensive.  He  preached 
in  Spanish,  French,  and  German,  was  well  read  in 
Hebrew,  both  biblical  and  rabbinic,  and  acquainted 
with  Turkish  and  Arabic.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Talmud  (select  treatises  of  the  .Mishna  with  pro- 
lemuinMui  and  iii)ti-s).  Lomlon.  1x77.  See  his  biog- 
rapliy  (aiiuiiyinous),  London.  1.SS3.  » 

BARCES,  Jean  Joseph  L^andre,  Roman  Catho- 
lic abbe ;  b.  at  Auriol  (Bouches-du-Khone),  Feb. 
27,  1810;  studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1834  ;  has  been 
since  1842  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  at  Paris ;  and  since 
186u  honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  He  has 
written.  Traditions  orienlales  sur  tes  pyramides 
d'Eyi/ple,  Marseilles,  1841  ;  Rabbi  Yapheth  ben  Hali 
Bassorensis  Karitm  in  librum  Psalmorum  commen- 
tarii  arabici  eilidil  et  in  Latiniim  concerlii,  Paris, 
1846,  and  Yapheth's  Versin,  1861 ;  Aperpi  hislo- 
rifjue  sur  t'iSglise  d'Afrique,  1848  ;  Le  Here  de  Ruth, 
1854 ;  Hebron  et  le  tombeau  du  palriarche  Abraham  : 
Traditions  et  Letjendes  ynusulmanes  rapporte'es  par 
tes  auteurs  arabes,  1863.  « 

BARING-GOULD,  Sabine,  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Exeter,  Jan.  28,  1834;  was  student  iu  Clare 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A  ,  1854;  M.A., 
1856 ;  ordained  deacon,  1864 ;  priest,  1865  ;  be- 
came perpetual  curate  of  Dalton,  Yorkshire,  1866  ; 
rector  of  East  Mersea,  Essex,  1871 ;  and  rector  of 
Lew  Trenchard,  Lew  Down,  North  Devonshire, 
1881.  He  has  written,  besides  volumes  of  ser- 
mons under  various  titles,  in  1872,  1873,  1875, 
1879,  1880,  1881,  1884,  1885,  and  novels,  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Path  of  the  Just,  London,  18.56;  Ice- 
land, its  Scenes  and  its  Sagas,  1863  ;  Post-mediceval 
Preachers,  1865;  The  Book  of  VVere-wolces,  1865; 
Curious  Mi/lhs  of  the  Middle  Ayes,  1866-68,  2 
series,  new  ed.,  1881,  1  vol.  (reprinted  Boston) ; 
The  Silver  Store,  collected  from  mediieval  Christian 
and  Jewish  Mines,  18C8,  2d  ed.  1882;  Curiosities 
of  Olden  Times,  bs69,  2d  ed.  1875 ;  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,  1870-71,  2 
vols.,  2d  ed.  18.S2  (reprinted  New  York) ;  Legends 
of  the  Old-Tesliiment  Characters,  1871,  2  vols, 
(reprinted  Xew  York)  ;  Lives  of  the  Saints,  1872- 


77,  15  vols. ;  The  Lost  and  Ilostde  Gospels,  1874; 
Yorkshire  Oddities,  1874 ;  Some  Modern  Difficulties, 
1875;  The  Vicar  of  Mortcenstow  (liev.  Robert  Ste- 
phen Hawker),  1876  (reprinted  Xew  York)  ;  Ger- 
man;/, Past  and  Present,  1879.  From  1871  to  1873 
he  edited  'I'he  Sacrlsli/,  a  fjuarterly  review  of  eccle- 
siastical art  and  literature. 

BARNARD,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter,  S.T.D, 
(University  of  Mississippi,  iMil).  LL.D.  (Jeffer- 
son College,  Miss.,  1855,  Yale  College,  1859), 
L.H.D.  (Regents  of  the  L'niversity  of  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  1872),  Epi.scopalian ;  b.  at  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  May  5,  1809;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1828;  was  tutor  there,  1830;  teacher  iu 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1831-33;  and  Xew- York  City,  1833-37; 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  University  of  Alabama,  1837-48 ;  of  chemistry, 
1848-54 ;  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  plii- 
losophy,  and  civil  engineering  in  the  L'niversity 
of  Mississippi,  1854-56;  president  of  tlie  same, 
1856-58;  chancellor,  1858-61 ;  in  charge  of  chart 
printing  and  lithography,  United-States  Coast 
Surv'ey,  1863-64 ;  since  Slav,  1864,  president  of 
Columbia  College,  Xew-York  City.  He  took  dea- 
con's orders  in  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church, 
1856.  He  belongs  to  many  scientific  societies, 
and,  aside  from  text-books,  has  written  many 
educational  treatises,  of  whicli  may  be  mentioned 
Letters  on  College  Government,  and  the  Evds  insep- 
arable from  the  American  College  in  its  Present 
Form,  1854;  History  of  the  American  Coast  Survey, 
1857 ;  University  Education,  1858 ;  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Light,  1862;  Machinery  and  Processes 
of  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  Apparatus  of  the  Exact 
Sciences,  X'ew  Y'ork,  1868 ;  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  1871,  3d  ed.  1879  ;  Imagin- 
ary Metrological  System  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Gizeh,  1884.  • 

BARRETT,  Benjamin  Fisk,  Swedenborgian ; 
b.  at  Dresden,  Me.,  June  24.  1808;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1832,  and  at 
the  Harvard  (Unitarian)  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1838 ;  became  a  Swedenborgian, 
1839 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Xew  Church  Society  m 
Xew-York  City.  1840-48;  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  1848- 
50 ;  retired  temporarily  from  ministerial  service 
because  of  ill  health  ;  was  pastor  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  1864-71 ;  and  since  has  been  president  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Swedenborg  Pub- 
lishing Association,  I'hiladelpliia.  He  edited  The 
Swedenborgian,  1858-60  (when  discontinued),  and 
The  New  Church  Monthly,  1867-70  (when  merged 
in  The  New  Church  Independent).  lie  is  the  autlior 
of  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Xew  York,  1841  ; 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Chureh,  1842 
(present  title.  Lectures  on  the  New  Dispensation), 
nth  ed.,  Philadelpliia,  1878;  The  Golden  Reed, 
Xew  Y'ork,  1855;  The  Question  concerning  the  Visi- 
ble Church,  1856  (new  edition  under  title.  The 
Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem,  Philadelphia,  1883)  ; 
Beauty  for  Ashes,  Xew  York,  1856 ;  Letters  to 
Beecher  on  the  Divine  Trinity,  1860,  4th  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1873;  Catholicity  of  the  New  Church, 
Xew  York,  1863;  The  New  View  of  Hell,  Phila- 
delphia, 1870,  5th  ed.  1886 ;  Prelate  and  Pastor, 
1871  (title  changed  to  .4  Bishop's  Gun  reversed, 
1882)  ;  Letters  to  Beecher  on  the  Future  Life,  1872  ; 
The  Golden  City.  1874;  The  New  Church,  its  Na- 
ture and  V/hereabout,  1877;  Swedenborg  and  Chan- 
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ning,  1879;  The  Question  ansirereil  [What  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church?],  1883;  Footprints 
uf  the  Sew  Age,  1884 ;  lleaivn  revealed,  ISSo. 
ComiiileJ  and  edited  The  Swedenborg  Library 
('giving  the  substance  of  Swedenlwr^'s  theological 
t.'aoliiu-s),  rhilad.-lpliia,  ls7t>-81,  12  vols. 

BARROWS,  John  Henry  (Lake  Forest  Uiiiver- 
.-itv.  111..  li.s:i),  I're.sbvteriaii ;  b.  at  Medina, 
Mich,  .July  11,  1847;  graduated  at  Olivet  Col- 
legi'.  1>'07:  -studied  at  Xew-IIaven  (Congrega- 
tional) Theological  ."seniinarv,  18(J7-U8,  and  at 
Union  (I'resbyterian)  Theological  Seminary.  New- 
York  City,  1868-6U;  was  superintendent  of  \mb- 
lic  instruction  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  ls71-72; 
stated  supply  of  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Springtield,  111.,  l><72-75;  ordained  (Congrega- 
tionalist),  April  '29,  1875;  pastor  of  the  Kliot 
Congregational  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  lsi7o- 
81 ;  of  the  Maverick  Church,  East  Boston,  1881- 
8"2;  -ince  Dec.  >>,  1882,  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
First  I'lfsbyteriaii  Church  of  Chicago,  111.        • 

BARROWS,  Samuel  June,  Unitarian;  b.  in 
New- Yolk  City,  May  L'O,  1845;  graduated  B.D. 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1875,  and  studied  for 
a  year  at  Leipzig  University;  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Parish  Church,  Dorchester  (Boston), 
Mass.,  187(1;  editor  of  The  Christian  Register,  1881. 
He  I'dited  Life  ami  Letters  of  Thomas  ./.  Mumfont, 
Boston.  1879,  and  Ezra  Abbot  (memorial  volume), 
Cambridge,  1884  ;  contributed  to  Proceedings  of 
the  ,'50lh  Annicersari/  of  the  First  Church  and  Town 
of  Dorchester,  Boston,  1880,  and  articles  on  Dor- 
chester in  Memorial  Ilistorg  of  Boston,  18«0 ;  has 
publisheil  The  Doom  of  the  Majority,  1883;  .4 
Caplist  Meetio'i-IloHse,  1SS5. 

BARROWS,  Walter  Manning,  D.O.  (Olivet 
ColleiiH,  Is^vl),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Franklin, 
Mich.,  .\pril  12,  1846;  graduated  at  Olivet  Col- 
lege, Mich  ,  1807,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
.Seminary,  Ma,ss.,  1873;  became  pastor  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1874;  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Home  Missionarv  Society,  New- 
Yurk  City,  ISsl. 

BARRY,  Most  Rev.  Alfred,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
Isi;.',),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1.H7II),  metropolitan,  pri- 
mate of  Australia ;  b.  in  London,  1820 ;  w.os  stu- 
di'iit  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  graduated 
B.A.  (.seventh  in  first  class  cla.ssical  tripos,  fourth 
wrangler)  and  Smith  i)ri/.enian,  1848;  .M.A.,  1851 ; 
B.D.,  1.S58;  was  elected  fellow,  1848;  ordained 
deacon,  1850;  priest,  18.');J ;  became  successively 
sub-warden  of  Trinity  College,  (ilenalmond,  18.5() ; 
he.ad  ma.ster  of  the  grammar  school  at  Leeds, 
1S.">4;  principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  1802; 
principal  of  King's  College,  London,  1808;  also 
was  canon  of  \Vorcest<-r.  1871-81;  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1879-8:5;  canon  of  West- 
minster, 1881-83;  honorary  canon  of  Westmin- 
ster, 1883-S4.  He  was  consocrab-d  lord  bishop 
of  .Sydney,  metropolitan  of  New  South  Wales,  ami 
jirimate  of  Australia,  .Ian.  1,  188L  His  works 
Include  live  volumes  of  .sermons,  London,  1800- 
81  ;  six  lectures  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  1871; 
the  Boyle  lectures  for  1S70,  entitled.  What  is 
Xalural  Theoloi/i/'  (\xTi)  ((lernuin  trans..  Die 
naliirliche  Iheoio,,!,;  ColUa,  1882),  and  for  1H77- 
78;  The  Manifold  Wilniss  for  Christ,  ISHi);  The 
Teacher's  Prayer  Hook,  being  the  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  introilnclions,  analysis,  notes,  and  a 
commentary  ujwn  the  Psalter,   1882,  2d  eJ.   1885; 
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upon    Ephesians,    I'hilippiaiis, 
Philemon,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Bishc 


He  commented 
ColoBsians,  and 
op  Ellicotfs  N.  T. 
Commentary  fur  English  Headers,  1879,  re-issued 
in  the  Handy  Commentary,  1883.  • 

BARTLETT,  Edward  Totterson,  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  .July  2.j,  1843;  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, 1805,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1808  ;  became  rector  at  Sharon  .Springs, 
N.Y.,  18G9,  and  at  .Matteawan,  N.Y.,  1874;  and 
since  1884  h;is  been  dean  of  the  Divinity  .School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
same. 

BARTLETT,  Samuel  Colcord,  D.D.  (Darttnouth 
College,  1801),  LL.D.  (College  of  New  .lersey, 
1878),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.H., 
Nov.  25,  1817;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1830,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1842 ; 
became  successively  pastor  at  Motison,  Mass., 
1843 ;  professor  of  intellectual  philosophy  in  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  O.,  1840  ;  pas- 
tor at  .Manchester,  N.  H.,  1852;  pastor  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  professor  of  biblical  literature  in 
the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  1857  ;  Tesigned  pastorate,  but  retained 
professorship,  1859 ;  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  II.,  1877.  He  is  "  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  the  modified  Calvinism  of 
New  England,  iis  rei)resented  by  .\ndover  Semi- 
nary in  the  time  of  Woods,  Stuart,  15.  B.  Edwards, 
and  Park ;  welcoming  all  new  light,  from  what- 
ever source,  upon  the  text,  composition,  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  doctrines  thence 
legitimately  resulting ;  but  resisting  all  baseless 
theories,  and  rash  si>eculations,  and,  in  general, 
declining  to  surrender  the  mat,ured  and  well- 
established  convictions  of  the  great  mass  of  intel- 
ligent evangelical  Chri.stians,  except  on  valid  evi- 
dence." He  was  the  first  on  the  ground  to  open 
and  organize  the  Chicago  Congregational  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  raised  the  funds  for  endow- 
ing the  chair  he  occupied.  He  aided  also  in  the 
organization  of  numerous  churches  in  Illinois. 
He  cros.sed  the  desert  of  Et  Tih  to  Palestine  (1874) 
with  a  view  to  compare  in  detail  all  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  region  with  the 
narrative  of  the  journey  of  the  chililren  of  Israel. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  the  llibliothica  Sacra, 
The  Xew-E-iylander,  The  .\orth-Am,  ri.an  Jluiew, 
orations  at  tiie  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, the  quarter-millennial  celebration  of 
Newburyport,  and  at  literary  anniversaries,  he 
has  written  Life  and  Death  Eternal,  a  llefulation  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Annihilation,  Boston,  180(5,  2d  ed. 

1878  ;  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the  A.  li.  C.  F.  M., 
1872;  Future  Pun'ishment,  1875;  From  Egypt  to 
Palestine,   Obsercations  of  a  Journey,   New   ^  ork, 

1879  ;    Sinirces  of  History  in  the  Pentateuch,  1883. 
BARTOL,    Cyrus    Augustus,    D.D.    (Harvard, 

I  I8.")!l),  IndeiK'nileiit  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Free- 
port,  .Me.,  April  3(1,  1813;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  1832,  and  at  the  Cambri.lge  Divin- 

I  ity  School,  1835;  since  1837  he  li.xs  been  jiastorof 
the  West  Church,  Boston.  He  has  written  Dis- 
course on  the  Christian  Spirit  ami  Life,  Boston, 
1850;  Discourse  on  the  (.hristian  llody  and  Form, 
18.VI ;  Pictures  of  Europf,  1855;  Church  and  Cou- 
gregation,    1858 ;    Radical    ProbUms,    1872 ;     The 
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Risinij    Faith,    1873 ;     Principles    anil    Portraits, 

BASCOM,  John,  D.D.  (Iowa  College,  1875), 
LL.D.  (  Anilierst,  1^7;i),  Coiigregationalist :  b.  at 
Genoa,  X.  Y.,  May  1, 1S27  :  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  Massachusetts,  1S49,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1855;  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Williams  College  from  1855  to  1874; 
and  ever  since  has  been  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Political 
Economy,  Andover,  1859  ;  ^Esthetics,  or  the  Science 
of  Beauty,  New  York,  18G2,  revised  edition  1881 : 
lihetoric,  1865 ;  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  1869, 
revised  edition  1877 ;  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Religion  (Lowell  lectures),  1871;  A  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature,  1874;  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
or  the  Rational  Grounds  of  Religious  Belief,  1876  ; 
Comparatice  Psychology,  or  Growth  and  Grades  of 
Intelligence,  1878  ;  Ethics,  or  Science  of  Duty,  1879  : 
Natural  Theology,  1880 ;  Science  of  Mind,  1881 ; 
The  Words  of  Christ  as  Principles  of  Personal  and 
Social  Groicih.  1881 :  Problems  in  Philosophy,  1885. 

BASSERMANN,  Heinrich,  Lie.  Theol.  (Jena, 
1876),  D.D.  (hon  ,  Zurich,  1883),  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Frankfurt-ani-Main,  July  12,  1849: 
studied  at  Jena,  Zurich,  and  Heidelberg,  1867-72; 
became  assistant  preacher  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck, 
1873;  privat-docent  at  Jena,  1876;  professor  ex- 
traordinary at  Heidelberg,  1876;  ordinary  profess- 
or of  practical  theology,  1880;  and  seminarUlirector 
and  university  preacher,  1884.  He  is  the  author 
of  Dreissig  christliche  Predigten,  Leipzig,  1875 ; 
De  loco  Matt,  o,  17-20  commentatio,  .lena,  1876 ; 
Ilanilbuch  iter  geistlichen  Beredsamkeit,  Stuttgart, 
1885;  and  since  1881,  with  Dr.  Elders,  editor 
of  Zeilschrifl  fiir  praktische  Theologie.  He  is 
announced  to  furnish  the  volume  on  Practical 
Theology,  in  the  new  Freiburg  series  of  theo- 
logical text-books. 

BATES,  Cyrus  Stearns,  D.D.  (Western  Reserve 
College,  Ohio,  1879),  Episcopalian ;  b.  at  Chester, 
O.,  Dec.  31,  1840;  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  College,  186.5,  and  at  the  Gambler  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  1S73.  From  1865  to  1871 
he  was  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati ;  became  rector  at 
Newark,  O.,  1873;  professor  of  systematic  divin- 
ity in  the  Gambler  Theological  Seminary,  1878 ; 
rector  in  Cleveland,  1884. 

BATTERSON,  Hermon  Griswold,  D.D.  (Ne- 
bra.ska  College,  1869),  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Mar- 
bledale,  Conn.,  May  2>*,  1827 ;  educated  privately : 
was  rector  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  1860-61  ;  at 
Wabasha,  Minn.,  1862-66;  since  1866  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.  (St  Clemenfs  1869-72,  the  An- 
nunciation since  1880).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Missionary  Tune-Book,  Philadelphia,  1867,  10th 
ed.  1870;  The  Churchman's  Hymn-Book,  1870; 
Sketch-Book  of  the  American  Episcopate,  1878,  2d 
ed.  1883  ;  Christmas  Carols  and  other  Verses,  1878; 
The  Pathway  of  Faith,  New  York,  1885,  2d  ed. 
1886. 

BAUD1SSIN,  Wolf  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  Ph.D. 
(Leipzig,  1870).  Count,  (Jernian  Protestant:  b.  at 
Sophienruhe,  near  Kiel,  Sept.  26,  1847  ;  became 
privat-docent  at  Leipzig,  1874;  professor  extraor- 
dinarj'  at  Strassburg,  1876;  ordinary  professor, 
1880;'  and  at  Marburg,  1881.  He  is' the  author 
of  Translalionis  antique  lihri  Jobi  qua  supersunt, 
Leipzig,  1870;  Jahre  et  Moloch  sire  de  ratione  inter 
deum  Isriielitarum  et  Molochum  intercedente,  1874 ; 


Eulogius  unit  Atcar,  ein  Abschnitt  spanisclier  Kirch- 
engeschichte  aus  iter  Zeit  der  Maurenlterrscltaft,  1872 ; 
Studien  £ur  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte,  1876- 
78.  2  vols. :   Der  heu'ii/e  Stand  iter  altlestamentlichen 

liv.vv.  ".«.■/,„/).  (;i.-v.,-ii;  1SS4. 

BAUM,  Heniy  Mason.     .See  page  31. 

BAUR,  Gustav  (Adolf  Ludwig),  D.D.,  German 
Protestant:  b.  at  Hammelbach,  June  14,  ISIG  : 
became  pricat-dnceiit  at  Gies.sen,  1841  ;  professor 
extraordinary,  1847;  ordinary,  1849;  pastor  at 
Hamburg,  1861 ;  ordinary  profes.sor  of  theologv 
at  Leipzig,  1870.  Besides  numerous  sermons  he 
has  issued  Der  Prophet  Amos  erklart,  Giessen, 
1847;  Grundziige  der  Ilomiletik.  18.58;  Geschichte 
der  altteslamentliclien  Weissagung,  first  part.  1861  : 
Grundziige  der  Erziehungstchre.  Ist  to  3d  ed  .  1876  ; 
Boi-tius  und  Dante,  Leipzig,  1874. 

BAUSMAN,  Benjamin,  D.D.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  1'570).  Reformed  ((ierman)  ;  b. 
at  Lanca.-;ter,  Penn.,  Jan.  28,  1824;  graduated  at 
Marshall  College,  and  the  theological  seminary, 
Mercersburg,  Penn..  1852;  became  pastor  at 
Lewisburg.  Penn.,  1852 ;  editor  of  The  Reformed 
Messenger,  published  at  Chambersburg,  Penn., 
1858;  pastor  there,  1861  ;  at  Reading,  1863  (First 
Reformed  Church  till  1873,  since  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  he  organized).  He  was  delegate  to  Ger- 
man Church  Diet  at  Liibeck,  1856,  and  to  Council 
of  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  held  at  Belfast, 
1884 ;  president  of  General  Synod,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of  Sinai  and  Zion 
(travels),  Philadelphia,  1860,  7th  ed.  1883  (Ger- 
man trans.,  Reading,  Penn.,  1875,  2d  ed.  1885); 
Wayside  Gleanings  in  Europe.  Reading,  1876; 
edited  The  Guardian,  1867-82:  Harbaugh's  Ilarfe 
(poems),  1870;  founded,  and  since  has  edited, 
Der  Rfformirte  lluusfreund.  1867  sqq. 

BAYLISS,  Jeremiah  Henry,  D.D.  (Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O..  1873),  Methodist; 
b.  at  Wednesbury,  Eng.,  Dec.  20,  1835;  attended 
Genesee  College,  Lima.  N.Y.,  1.N54-.57;  wa.s  pastor 
in  the  Genesee  (N.Y  )  Conference,  1857-66 ;  in 
Chicago,  111.,  1866-71;  in  Indianaixilis,  Ind., 
1871-79;  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  1879-82;  at  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati,  O  .  1682-84;  elected  in  May, 
1884,  editor  of  TIte  Western  Christian  Adcocate. 

BEARD,  Charles,  L'nitarian;  b.  at  Manchester, 
Eng.,  July  27,  1827  ;  studied  in  the  Manchester 
New  College,  and  University  of  Berlin ;  grad- 
uated B..\.  at  London  University,  1847;  became 
minister  at  Gee  Cross,  near  Manchester,  18.50;  and 
of  Renshaw-st.  Chapel,  Liverpool,  1867.  He  was 
the  editor  of  Tlie  Theolngical  Review  from  1864  to 
1879 ;  and  is  the  author  of  Outlines  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  Loudon,  18.59;  Port  Royal,  a  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  Religion  and  Literature  in 
France,  1861,  2  vols.,  cheaper  ed.  1873;  Tlie 
Soul's  Way  to  God,  1875,  2d  ed.  1878;  The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  X  I'/.  Century  in  its  Relation  to  Mod- 
ern Thouglit  and  Knoicledge  (Hibbert  lectures  for 
1883),  1883,  2d  ed.  1885  (German  trans,  by  F. 
Halverscheiil.  li.ilin.  1SS4). 

BEATTIE,  Francis  Robert,  Ph.D.  (Illinois  Uni- 
versity, L'.S.A..  1.684;,  Presbyterian;  b.  atGuelph, 
Ontario,  Can.,  March  31.  1S48;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  B.A.,  1875  (medallist  in 
philosophv.  and  prizeman  in  Oriental  literature)  ; 
M.A.,  1876;  B.D.  at  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
1882.  He  was  tutor  iu  the  University  of  Toronto. 
1877;  examiner,  1877-78,  1882- ;  tutor  in  Knox 
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I 
College,  1877-78;  examiner  since  IHSO;  since 
ls78  lie  has  been  pastor  of  tlie  First  I'lvsby- 
terian  Churcli,  Urantl'ord,  Ontario,  (.'an.  lie  has 
written,  besides  numerous  articles,  ,lii  Exiitnina- 
lion  of  the  i'lililaridii  'I'/i^oi  1/  of  Maruls.  Braiitl'ord, 
1>)8.");  and  has  in  preparation  a  work  covering  the 
whole  i^riniiid  of  apoluLCetics. 

BEAUDRY,  Louis  Napoleon,  Methodist;  b.  of 
Hoiiiaii-Catliolic  Kiencli-Canadiaii  parentage,  at 
lli-li-ate,  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  Aug.  ll,l.s:j:5: 
eiiti'ied  Troy  Conference,  ISOO;  studied  in  'J'roy 
University,  but  left  before  graduation,  and  became 
chaplain  of  the  otli  regiment  of  cavalry,  X.Y.S.V., 
.Ian.  31.  1803;  was  in  nearly  one  hundred  engage- 
ments; in  I.ibby  Pri.son,  llichmond,  Va.,  during 
summer  of  ISiiU;  and  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service,  July  19,  1805.  Since  1870  he  has  | 
been  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Conference,  and  , 
is  now  superintendent  (presiding  elder)  of  the  1 
French  District  of  the  conference,  and  professor 
of  theology  in  French  in  the  Wesleyan  Theologi- 
cal College,  ilontreal.  He  was  converted  from 
Ruinanism  through  the  influence  of  Kev.  Joseph 
Cook,  his  chtssmate  and  room-mate  at  Keesville, 
N.V.,  18.')2-.'j4.  lie  hiis  written.  Army  ami  PrUon 
Experiences  with  the  Fifth  New -York  Cavalry, 
Albany,  180.J,  4th  ed.  1874  ;  Spiritual  Struyyles 
of  a  Itoinan  Catholic,  New  York,  1875  (6th  Cana- 
dian e<l.,  Toronto,  1883  :  French  trans..  Montreal, 
l^-'-J:  .Spaiii-li  trans.,  M.-.xico.  \>s\). 

BECKWITH,  Right  Rev,  John  Watrus,  S.T.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  180a),  D.D. 
(liiiversitv  of  Georgia,  1808),  Episcopalian,  bishop 
of  (ieorgia  ;  b.  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Feb.  9,  1831 ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  18.j2  ; 
became  rector  of  Calvary  Church.  Wadesborongh, 
X.C.,  1^.).3;  of  All  Hallow.i'  parish,  .Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Md.,  1850  ;  chaplain  in  the  Confed- 
erate .irmy,  1801 ;  rector  of  Trinity,  New  Orleans, 
1805;  bishop,  1808.  He  has  published  addresses, 
charges,  sermons,  historical  and  controversial 
tracts,  etc. 

BECKX,  Pierre  Jean,  General  of  the  Society 
of  .Jesus  (retired),  Honian  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Sicheni, 
near  Louvain,  Belgium,  Feb.  8,  1795;  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  liildes- 
heim,  Oct.  29,  1819;  m.ide  his  .solemn  profession, 
1830;  early  distinguished  himself;  was  appointed 
procurator  for  the  province  of  Austria,  1847 ; 
rector  of  the  l.onvain  Jesuit  College,  1848;  .sec- 
retary to  the  juoviiicial  of  ISelgiuni,  1849;  to  that 
of  .Austria,  lS52;  general  of  the  .Jesuit  order, 
July  2,  l'>53;  removed  the  headcjuarters  of  the 
Society  from  Rome  to  Fie.sole,  near  Florence, 
Italy.  1871);  retired  from  active  service,  Septem- 
l)er,  18.83,  and  lives  ((uietly  at  the  CoUegio  Ger- 
inanico  in  Rome.  His  successor  is  Vicar-general 
Anthony  .\I.  Andi-rledy,  a  native  of  .Switzerland, 
who  was  for  8<imc  years  attached  to  the  province 
o'f  St  Louis,  U.S. .v.,  who  will  on  Father  Beckx" 
<leath  liecome  general.  Father  Beckx  has  proved 
himself  most  eflicient  111  inspiring  the  Society 
with  new  zeal,  especially  for  carrying  on  missions 
in  I'rotestant  countries.  ■  Besides  some  minor 
com|)08itions,  he  wrote  the  widely  cir<!ulated  and 
frei|uently  translated  Month  of  Mar;/ :  Scrnci 
from  the  Life  of  the  \'irt/in,  arrani/itl  for  the  Month 
if  Mill/ :  with   I'rayeni,  etc.,  Vienna.  1843.         • 

BEDELL,  Right  Rev,  Cregory  Thurston,  D.D. 
(Norwich    Uiiivirsily.   \t..    18.")t>).    Kpi.sropalian, 


bishop  of  Ohio;  b.  at  Hudson.  N.Y..  Aug.  'J7. 
1.S17  ;  graduated  at  Bristol  College,  IViiiLsyl- 
vaiiia,  1830.  and  at  tl»e  A'irginia  Theological 
Seminary.  1840;  became  successively  rector  at 
Westchester,  renn.,  1S41,  and  of  the  Churcli 
of  the  .Ascension,  in  Xew-Y'ork  City,  1843;  as- 
sistant bishoii  of  Ohio,  Oct.  13,  1859  ;  and  bishop, 
1873.  Besides  .sermons  and  addres-ses,  he  has 
written  Canterbury  I'ili/rimage  to  and  from  the 
Lamlielh  Conferhice  anil  Sheffield  Congress,  New 
York,  1878; '77(c  I'astor,  a  Text-boot-  on  Pastoral 
Tluuhiiij.  riiiladelphia,  1880.  • 

BEECHER,  Charles,  Congregationalist ;  l«.  at 
Uitciiliold,  Conn..  Oct.  7,  1815;  graduated  at 
Bowdoiii  College,  Maine,  1834 ;  and  at  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1837;  was  Presbyterian 
p.istor  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1844-50;  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Newark,  O.,  1851-5^1;  and  at 
(ieorgetown,  Mass.,  18i37-81 ;  stated  supply  of 
Presbyterian  church  at  Wysox,  Penn.,  18NJ.  He 
believes  that  "  the  resurrection  of  The  I  'hrist.  both 
head  and  members,  is  a  true  and  projier  JUlurn 
to  primeval  glory  in  the  celestial  fatherland,  for- 
feited, but  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.''  He  is 
the  author  of  The  Incarnation,  New  York,  1S49; 
Ileriew  of  the  Spiritual  Manifestations,  1853;  Darid 
and  his  Throne,  1855;  Redeemer  and  liedeemtil, 
Boston,  1864;  Spiritual  Manifestations,  1879;  The 
Eden  Tableau,  1880.  He  was  joint  editor  with 
John  Zundel  of  the  music  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
lection of  Jiymns  anil  'J'unes,  New  Y'ork,  1855; 
and  editor  of  the  .4  ulobini/raphy,  etc.,  of  his  father, 
Lvman  Beecher,  180.5.  '2  vols. 

'BEECHER,  Edward,  D.D.  (Marietta  College, 
lN31),  Coiigreiratioiuili.'^t ;  b.  at  Fast  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  N.Y..  Aug.  L'7,  1803;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1^22;  studied  for  one  year  (1825) 
in  Andover  Theological  .Seminary,  but  did  not 
graduate;  was  tutor  in  Y'ale  College,  1825-20; 
jiastor  of  the  Park -street  Church,  Boston,  1820- 
30;  presiilent  of  Illinois  College,  1830-44;  pastor 
of  the  .Salem-street  Church,  Boston,  1844-50; 
senior  editor  of  The  Coni/reijationalist,  1849-53; 
pastor  in  Galesburg,  111.,  1850-71  ;  professor  ex- 
traordinary in  Congregational  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  on  the  Christian  organization  of 
.society,  for  .some  years  after  1800.  .Since  1.S71 
he  has  resided,  williout  pastoral  charge,  in  Brook- 
lyn, preaching  often  in  various  churches. 

He  is  "an  evangelical  Calvinist,  except  as  to 
the  nature  and  cause  of  original  sin,  and  the 
(piestion  of  the  suffering  of  (lod  and  its  influence 
in  the  atonement.  He  holds  that  sin  did  not 
come  through  the  material  system,  and  of  course 
not  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  that  the  mate- 
rial system  bv  its  analogies  is  adapted  to  regen- 
erate those  who  have  made  tliem.selves  sinful  in 
a  previous  state  of  existence.  The  doctrine  of 
divine  suffering  he  holds  as  presenting  the  char- 
acter of  (iod  in  its  most  alTecting  ami  iKiwerful 
a«i<ect8,  and  as  essential  to  a  true  view  of  the 
atonement. 

j  "  lie  went  to  Alton,  III.,  in  1837,  to  aid  in  defend- 
ing the  frei-ilom  of  the  press  in  the  cose  of  K.  P. 
Loveioy.  Resisted  by  the  mob  spirit,  he  aided  in 
forming  the  Illinois  State  Anti-slavery  Society, 
drew  n|i  its  constitution  and  di'chiration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  luiblisheil  an  aildress  to  the  iH'ople  of 
the  State,     lie  was  with  K.  P.  Lovejoy  and  Owen 
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/,ovejoy,  liis  bi-otlier,  tiie  iiig)it  before  the  former's 
death,  Nov.  C,  1837.  He  aided  in  landing  the 
second  press,  and  in  storing  it  in  tlie  stone  store 
of  Godfrey  and  Gilnian,  where  in  defending  it 
E.  P.  Lovejoy  was  shiin." 

Since  1824,  lie  has  published  in  various  reli- 
gions journals  articles  on  questions  of  theology 
and  practical  reform,  amounting  in  all  to  many 
volumes.  His  books  are :  On  the  Klngilom  of 
Gud,  Boston,  1827;  Histnri/  of  lite  Allan  JiioLi, 
Cincinnati,  1838;  Import  and  Modes  of  Baptism, 
New  York,  1849;  The  Conflict  of  Ayes,  exposin;/ 
False  Views  of  the  Origin  of  Sin,  False  Interpreta- 
tions on  which  they  are  liascd,  the  Great  Conflict 
thence  oriyinatiny,  and  the  Means  of  the  Jlesloralion 
of  Harmony,  Boston,  18.')!,  5th  ed.  18.55;  The 
Concord  of  Ayes:  A  Defence  of  the  Historical 
Statements  and  the  Interpretations  of  The  Conjlict 
of  Ayes,  and  a  more  Full  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Suffering  of  God,  and  its  Wide  Ranye  of 
Influence  in  harmoniziny  the  Church,  New  York, 
1853;  The  Papal  Conspiracy,  exposing  the  Princi- 
ples and  Plans  of  the  Papacy  with  respect  to  this 
Country.  Boston,  1855;  History  of  Ojiinions  on  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Retribution,  New  Y^ork, 
187S. 

BEECHER,  Henry  Ward,  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813 ;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  1834;  and  at  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1S37,  where 
his  father  was  professor ;  became  successively 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tnd.,  1837;  and  at  Indianapolis,  1839;  and 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
\.Y  ,  1847.  The  latter  building  seats  nearly 
3,000,  and  the  membership  is  (1885)  2,618.  Besides 
preaching,  Mr.  Beecher  has  done  much  lecturing 
and  political  speaking,  particularly  in  behalf  of 
various  reform  movements.  From  its  start  in 
1848  to  1861,  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  The 
Independent,  a  religious  weekly  of  New- York 
City,  and  from  1861  to  1803  its  editor.  From 
1870  to  1880,  he  was  editor  of  the  New- York 
Christian  Union,  a  paper  of  the  same  tendency. 
Mr.  Beecher  visited  Europe  in  1863,  and  cour- 
ageously defended  the  side  of  the  Northern  States 
in  the  Civil  War  then  raging. 

On  Oct.  10,  1882,  he  withdrew  from  the  Asso- 
ciation to  which  he  belonged,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  it  by  his  alleged  heresies. 
The  chief  points  of  his  divergence  from  the 
orthodox  position  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
whom  he  considers  to  be  the  Divine  Spirit  under 
the  limitations  of  time,  .space,  and  flesh  ;  miracles, 
which  he  considers  divine  uses  of  natural  laws; 
and  future  punishment,  whose  endlessness  he 
denies,  inclining  to  a  modification  of  the  annihi- 
lation theory.  He  calls  his  standpoint  "  evan- 
gelical progressive:  anti-Calvinistic." 

His  .sermons  have  been  published  weekly  since 
1859,  and  in  book  form  in  numerous  volumes. 
He  says  he  is  the  author  of  "  swarms  of  books 
—  of  which  I  know  less  than  any  other  person  — 
of  all  sorts,  some  thirty  to  forty."  Of  these 
books  may  be  mentioned,  Lectures  to  Youn()  Men, 
New  Y'ork,  1850;  Star  Papers,  1855;  Life  Thouyhls, 
1858;  Eyes  and  Ears,  my.i;  Royal  Truths,  lS6i; 
Norwood  (a  novel),  1867 ;  Lecture-room  Talks, 
1870;  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.,  1871;  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preachiny,  1872-74,  3  vols.;  A  Sumtner  Parish, 


1875;  Evolution  and  Reliyion,  1885.  Cf.  Lym.\x 
Abbott:  Ilenry  Ward  beecher,  NY.,  1883. 

BEECHER,  thomas  Kennicutt,  brotker  of  the 
preceding,  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1824;  graduated  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege, 1843,  under  his  brother  Edward  ;  became 
school-principal  in  Philadelphia,  1846,  and  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1848;  pastor  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
18.')2;  in  Elmira,  1854.  His  theological  stand- 
point is  "that  of  the  New  Testament,  Ajiostle-" 
Creed,  and  Catholic  faith."  He  is  the  author  t>t 
Our  Seven  Churches,  New  York,  1870  [a  volume  nl 
discourses,  in  a  catholic  spirit,  upon  the  denomi- 
nations represented  in  Elmira],  and  various  arti- 
cles in  periodicals. 

BEECHER,  Willis  Judson,  D.D.  (Hamilton 
College,  1875),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Hampden,  O., 
April  29,  1838;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College. 
N.Y.,  1858,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.Y.,  1864;  became  pastor  at  Ovid,  N.Y.. 
1864;  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles-lettres 
in  Knox  College,  111.,  1865;  acting  pastor  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  1809  ;  professor  of  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Auburn  Seminary,  1871. 
He  has  written  Farmer  Tompkins  and  his  Bihles, 
Philadelphia,  1874;  Genera!  Cataloyue  of  Auburn 
Theoloyical  Seminary,  Auburn,  1883 ;  Drill  Lessons 
in  Hebrew,  1883 ;  and  jointly  with  Mary  .\. 
Beecher,  Index  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  1706- 
1881,  Philadelphia,  1883. 

BEET,  Joseph  Agar,  Wcsleyan  Methodist;  b. 
at  Sheffield,  Eng.,  Sept.  27,  1840;  educated  at 
Wesley  College,  Shettield,  and  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logical College,  Richmond,  London ;  for  twenty- 
one  years  held  pastoral  charges  as  a  AVesleyan 
minister;  in  1885  entered  the  faculty  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Theological  College  at  Richmond,  as  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology.  Besides  articles, 
he  has  published  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  London,  1877,  5tli  ed.  1885;  Holiness  as 
understood  by  the  Writers  of  the  Bible,  1880,  3d  ed. 
1883  ;  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 1882,  3d  ed.  1885;  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galalians,  1885.  (These  works  have  been 
republished  in  New  Y'ork.) 

BEHRENDS,  Adolphus  Julius  Frederick,  D.D. 
(Richmon<l  College,  1873),  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Nymegen,  Holland,  Dec.  18,  18.S9  ;  gi-aduated 
at  Denison  I'niversity,  O.,  1802,  and  at  Roch- 
ester (Baptist)  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.,  1865; 
became  pastor  of  the  B.apti.st  Church  at  Y'onkers, 
N.Y'.,  1865  ;  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  1873;  of  the  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Providence,  R.I.,  1876 ;  and  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1883. 

BENDER,  Wilhelm(Friedrich),  Ph.D.  (Gotting- 
en.  1808),  D.D.  (same,  hon.,  1877),  (Jerman  Prot- 
estant;  b.  at  Miinzeiil)erg,  Hesse,  Jan.  15,  1845; 
studied  at  Gbttingen  and  Gies.sen,  1863-60  ;  and 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Friedberg,  1860- 
67 ;  became  teacher  of  religion  and  assistant 
preacher  ,-it  Worms,  1868;  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn,  1870.  He  is  the  author  of 
SchUiermachers  philosnphische  Gotteslehre,  Worms. 
1808  ;  Der  Wunderber/riff'  drs  Xcucn  Testament.-: 
Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1871  ;  'Schleiermachers  Theoloyie 
mil  ihren  philosophUchen  Grundlayen,  Nordlingen, 
1876-78,  2  vols. ;  Friedrich  Schleiermacher  undjije 
Frage  nach  deni  We.ien  der  Reliyion,  Bonn,  1877 ; 
Johann  Conrad  Dinpel.   Der  Freigei.il  aws  dem  Pie- 
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tiimus,  ISiS'J;  Reformnlion  uiid  Kirr/ienlhum,  188:?, 
0th  ed.  1884 ;  Z)fM  We.<en  iter  Ileligiun  tiiul  die 
(jrunilijenelze  iler  KiichenbiUlung,  18SG  (1885),  lid 
ed.  same  vi'ur. 

BENNETT,  Charles  Wesley,  D.D.  (Genesee 
College,  N.Y.,  187IJ),  Methodist;  1>.  at  Hethany, 
N'.Y.,  July  1\1828;  giaduated  from  Wesleyan 
L'liiversity,  Middletowii,  Conn.,  1852;  studied 
church  history  and  archivology  in  Berlin  Univer- 
.sity,  and  travelled  in  Kurope  and  the  Kiist,  18(56- 
Ijy ;  was  in  educational  work  in  connection  with 
schools  until  1871,  when  he  became  jMofessor 
of  history  in  Syracuse  University;  since  18S5  he 
has  been  iirofessor  of  historical  theology  in  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Methodist),  Kvanston, 
111.  He  edited  the  "Methodist"  department  of 
Appletons'  Kncyclop.Tdia,  revised  edition.  He  has 
published,  besides  articles,  llistori/  of  the  I'hiloso- 
phij  of  Peilai/ogiis,  Xew  York,  1877 ;  A'aliimnl 
Kiluciilion  in  llaly,  France,  Germnnij,  England,  and 
Wales,  Syracuse,  1878;  Chn'slian  Arl  and  ArclKE- 
ologii  if  l/ie  l-'irst  Six  Centuries  (nearly  ready). 

BENRATH,  Karl,  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Diiren,  Germajiy,  Aug.  10,  1845; 
studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  1863-67 ; 
taught  in  the  city  school  of  Duren  until  1872; 
then  studied  in  Italy,  principally  in  Rome  (1872- 
7.5,  1878-79)  ;  became  pricat-doceiu  at  Bonn,  1870, 
and  professor  extraordinary,  1879.  He  has  writ- 
ten Beniac(/i;io  Ochino  von  Siena,  Leipzig,  1875; 
Ueber  die  Quellen  tier  ilntienisc/ien  Jieformations- 
geschichte,  Bomi,  1876;  Die  Snmina  der  Ifeiligcn 
Schrifi,  ein  Zeugniss  aus  ilem  /Ceitatler  der  Refor- 
mation fiir  die  Rechtfertigung  aus  dein  Glaiib'n, 
Leipzig,  1881 1. 

BENSLY,  Robert  Lubbock,  M.A.,  layman, 
Church  of  Kiigland  :  b.  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich, 
Kng.,  Aug.  24,  18:il  ;  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  (ionville  and  Cains  College, 
Cambridge;  studied  in  University  of  Halle,  Ger- 
many; was  appointed  reader  in  Hebrew  at  Gon- 
ville  and  Cains  CuUege,  181)3;  and  elected  fellow 
in  1876.  He  is  now  (1885)  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
and  .Syriac  in  his  college;  examiner  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Olil  Testament  in  the  University  of 
London;  and  was  a  menil>er  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Revision  Company.  He  has  edited  The 
Mitsinq  Fragment  of  the  I.alin  Translation  of'  the 
Fourth  Hook' of  Ezra,  dismnnd  and  edited  with  an 
Introdncltim  and  X.iles,  Cambridge,  IsT.",. 

BENSON,  Right  Honorable  and  Most  Rever- 
end Edward  White,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1867),  Lord 
Archbi^h<l])  of  Cinterbury,  and  Primate  of  All 
Kiiglanil,  and  .Metropolitan  ;  b.  near  Birmingham, 
•July  U,  1829;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Can 
[jptime  ui 
libers'  )ir 
1S52;  M.A.,  18.5.5 ;  B.l)  ,  1862;  Hon.  H.C.L 
(Oxford),    1.SS4;    wa,s    onlained    deacon,    1853; 

firiest.  l'S.57.  He  was  also  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
epc,  Canibriilge,  and  senior  chancellor  medallist. 
His  Grace  was  a.ssistant  masti-r  at  Rugby  School, 
1853-59  ;  first  hea  I  master  of  Wellington  Col- 
lege, 1.H50-72;  examining  chaplain  to  tin-  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1869;  prelienilary  of  Heyilonr  with 
Walton  in  Lincoln  Cathi'dial,  l.s(;!)l72  ;  clian- 
c<>llor  and  canon  residentiary  of  Linculii,  1872- 
77;  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  1.S64,  1.S71, 
l«7.j,  1.S76,  1.S7I),  1SIS2:  and  same  at  Oxford, 
1875-76;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  (iueen,  1873; 


bridge;  gradii.ated  B.A.  (senior  optime  and  first- 
class  classical    trii>os),  and   inenibers'  )iri/.eman, 


chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1875-77.  In 
1877  lie  Wits  consecrated  the  first  lord  bishop 
of  the  new  see  of  Truro;  in  1882  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Canterbun',  and  enthroned  March  29, 
ls83.  His  Grace  is  one  of  the  lords  cv"  her  Majes- 
ty's Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  president 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  .Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
of  the  .'society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  an  othcial  trust<'e  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  governor  of  Wellington  College 
and  the  Charter  Hou.se.  The  population  of  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury  is  (I8s.j)  6.53,269  ;  the 
yearly  income  of  the  see  is  £15.0(10;  there  are 
two  residences.  Dr.  Benson  li.i.s  issued  Sermons 
preached  in  Wellington  College  Chapel,  Londuii, 
18.59;  Work,  Friendship,  and  IKor.«///y(  (Cambriilge 
University  sermons),  1871  ;  liog-lije,  its  Trials, 
its  Strength,  its  Fulness  (Wellington  sermons, 
1859-72),  1874,  new  ed.  1883  ;  Singleheart,  1877, 
2d  ed.  1883 ;  The  Cathedral,  its  Necessarg  Place 
in  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Church,  1879 ;  The 
Seren  Oi/h,  1885. 

BENTON,  Angelo  Ames,  M.A.,  Kpi.scopalian ; 
b.  at  Canea,  Crete.  .Tuly  3,  1837  ;  graduated  .it 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1856;  .served  several 
pari.shes  in  North  Carolina,  1860-83;  became 
profes.sor  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages 
in  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  1883  ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages.  1sn.5. 
He  edited  The  Church  Cijvlopadia,  Philadelphia, 
1881. 

BENTON,  Joseph  Augustine,  D.D.  (Yale  Col- 
lege. 1^70),  Congregatiiiualist  ;  b.  ,it  (iuilford. 
Conn.,  Miiy  7.  181s  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1S42,  and  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1846; 
made  the  voyage  to  California  via  Cape  Horn 
with  the  "  Argonauts  "  in  1849  ;  was  pastor  of 
Congregational  churches  in  S.icramento  (1849-63) 
and  San  Francisco  (1863-69) ;  since  18(J7  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Pacific,  organ  of  the  California 
Congregational  churches;  and  since  1869  profess- 
or in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminarv  (Congre- 
gational), Oakland,  Cal.  He  otIiciateiJ  as  cha|>- 
lain  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Central  Pacitic 
Railway,  Jan.  8,  1863;  and  at  the  completion  of 
the  saiiie  (on  the  .same  spot).  May  «,  1869.  He 
has  written,  besides  sermons  and  addresses,  The 
( 'ali/'nnilii  Pili/rliii,  Sacramento,  1^.53. 

BERGER,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Wcstfield  College,  111., 
l>>7s),  Unite<l  Britlnen  in  Christ;  b.  near  Read- 
ing, Penn.,  Feb.  14,  lNi2:  studied  privately  at 
Springfield,  O. ;  became  a  scliDol-teacher,  l>>^'2  ; 
principal  of  pnl>lic  high  school,  Springfield,  O., 
is.-).);  pastiir,  l85s  ;  editor  of  publishing  house  of 
United  Brelhnn  in  Christ.  Dayton,  O.,  1861; 
edited  the  le.-idiiig  church  weekly.  The  Religious 
'Tehsriijir.  until  1n6Ii.  and  since,  the  denomina- 
tional Simday-sclKHil  literature. 

BERGER,'  Samuel,  French  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  Beaucourt  (Haut-Rliin),  .May  2, 
1.S43  ;  studied  at  Striusl«)urg  and  'I'libingen  ;  in 
1867  he  became  .i.s,sistant  preacher  in  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Paris  ;  in  1877,  librarian  to  the 
Paris  faculty  of  Protestant  theology.  He  is  the 
author  of  /•'.  C.  lianr,  les  originrs  de  IW-ole  de 
Tiibini/ue  rl  set  prinripes,  Paris,  1807  ;  La  Bible 
an  sriziime  siicle  :  Elude  lur  les  origlnes  de  la  cri- 
liipie,  1879;  l)e  glussuriis  el  comiirndiia  biblicis  qui- 
husdain  iiicdii  aevi,  1879  ;  l)u  role  de  la  doijmatupie 
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Jans  la  predication,  1881 ;  La  Bible  franfaise  au 
moi/en  age,  1884.  • 

BERNARD,  Thomas  Dehany,  Cliureh  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  Nov.  11,  ISl.J;  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford;  took  a  second-class  in 
cla.s.sic.s,  1837 ;  wrote  the  Ellerton  theological 
essaj',  and  gradnated  B..\.,  ls;58;  wrote  the  chan- 
cellor's English  essay,  1839;  graduated  M.A., 
1840;  was  ordained  deacon,  1840;  priest,  1841; 
became  vicar  of  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  1841  ;  of 
Terling.  1848  ;  rector  of  Walcot,  Bath,  18G:J.  In 
18G8  he  became  jirebendary  of  Haselbere,  and 
canon  residentiary  in  Wells  Cathedral ;  in  187!), 
chancellor  of  Wells  Cathedral;  and  in  1880, 
jiroctor  for  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells.  lie  was 
select  preacher  at  Oxford.  1856,  1862,  and  1882  ; 
and  Bampton  lecturer  in  1864.  lie  is  the  author 
of  TIte  Witness  of  God  (University  sermons), 
Oxford,  1863  ;  Tlie  Proijrcss  of  Doctrine  in  the 
New  Testament  (Bampton  lectures),  London,  1864, 
4th  ed.  1878;  Before  his  Presence  with  a  Song, 
1885. 

BERNHEIM,  Cotthardt  Dellmann,  D.D.  (North 
Carolina  College,  1~!>77).  LutluTaii  (Old  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Ministerium)  ;  b.  at  Iserlohn,  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  Nov.  8,  1827  ;  graduated  at  the  Lutheran 
Seminary  of  the  South  Carolina  synod,  Lexing- 
ton, S.C,  1849;  became  successively  pastor  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  1850;  at  Mount  Pleasant,  N.C., 
and  financial  secretary  of  North-Carolina  Col- 
lege, 1858;  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  1861 ;  principal  of 
female  seminary  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod, 
Jlount  Pleasant,  N.C.,  and  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Church  in  Kowan  County,  N.C.,  1866;  pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Wilm"ington,  N.C.,  1869;  an 
editor  and  proprietor  of  At  Home  and  Abroad, 
monthly,  published  at  Wilmington  and  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  b>Sl  ;  pastor  of  Grace  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church,  Phillipsburg.  N.J.,  1883.  Besides 
The  Success  of  God's  Work-  (sermon),  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  1870,  and  Localities  of  the  Reformation 
(pamphlet),  1877,  he  has  published  Ilistor;/  of  the 
German  Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  and  Sottth  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  1872; 
The  First  Twenty  Years  (of  the  history  of  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Wilmington,  N.C.), 
Wilmington,  1879. 

BERSIER,  Eugene  Arthur  Francois,  Pieformed 
Church  of  Francis  b-  of  descendants  of  Hugue- 
not refugees,  at  Morges,  near  (jeneva,  Su  itzerlanil. 
Eeb.  o,  1831  ;  pursued  his  elementary  studies  at 
Geneva  and  Paris;  was  in  America,  1848-50; 
studied  theology  at  (ieneva,  Gtittingen,  and  Halle; 
became  pastor  in  Paris,  1855,  whei-e  he  has  been 
ever  since.  He  was  in  the  Free  Church  until 
1877  (until  1861,  over  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
Church  ;  until  1874,  assistant  of  Pressensc  in  the 
Taitbout  Church;  until  1877,  over  the  Etoile 
Church),  when  he  and  his  congregation  joined 
the  Keformed  (established)  Church  of  France. 
He  was  made  in  1872  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  Sermons, 
Pai'is,  1861-84,  7  vols.,  .several  editions  apiece 
(English  trans,  of  selected  .sermons.  Oneness  of 
the  Race  in  its  Fall  and  its  Future,  translated  by 
Annie  Harwood,  London,  1871),  Sermons,  1881  ; 
.''V.  Paul's  Vision,  translated  by  Marie  Stewart, 
New  York.  1881  ;  The  Gospel  in  Paris,  Sermons, 
With  Personal  Sketch  of  the  A  uthor,  by  Rev.  Fred- 


erick Hastings,  London,  1884  ;  German  trans,  of 
selected  sermoiLS,  Berlin,  1875,  and  Bremen,  1881 
(also  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ku.ssian  translations); 
Soliilarite,  1869 ;  Uistoire  du  Sijnode  de  1S72, 
1872,  2  vols. ;  Liturgie  (now  used  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France),  1874;  Mes  actes  et  mes  prin- 
cipes,  1878;  L'lmniutaliilite'  de  Jesus  Christ,  1880; 
Roijaute  de  Jesus  Christ,  1881 ;  Coligny  arant  les 
Guerres  de  religion,  1884,  3d  ed.  1885  (Eng. 
trans.,  Coligny:  the  Earlier  Life  of  the  Great 
Huguenot,  London,  1885);  La  Rerocalion,  discours 
prononcv  le  22  Oct.,  1885,  sulci  de  notes  relatives 
aux  jufjemenls  des  contemporains  surl'Edit  de  Re'co- 
cation.' \SSG. 

BERTHEAU,  Carl,  D.D.  (hon.,  Greifswald, 
18So),  Protestant  theologian  ;  b  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  .Inly  6,  1836;  studied  at  Gottingen  and 
Halle ;  taught  in  the  schools  of  Hamburg,  and  has 
been  since  1867  pastor  in  that  city.  He  has  not 
written  any  separate  works,  but  has  contributed 
to  different  periodicals  and  serials;  e.g.,  to  the 
Theologische  Literalurzeitung  of  Harnack  and 
Schiirer,  and  the  Real-encykiopadie  of  Herzog, 
Plitt.  and  Hauck.  Jle  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  N\'eimar  edition  of  Luther's  works,  now'  in 
coni-sc  of  publication. 

BERTHEAU,  Ernst,  D.D.,  German  Protestant 
theologian;  b.  at  Hamburg,  Nov.  23,  1812; 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen  ;  in  the  latter 
university  became  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental 
philology  in  1843.  He  lectures  upon  the  exege- 
sis, archaeology,  and  theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  instructs  in  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac.  His  publications  include  De  secundo  libro 
Maccabeorum,  Gottingen,  1829;  Comment.  Inest 
carminis  Ephraemi  Syri  textus  Syriacus  .lecundum 
Cod.  bib.  Angel,  denuo  editus  ac  versione  et  brevi 
annotatione  instructus,  1837 ;  Die  sieben  Grnppen 
mosaischen  Gesetze  in  den  drei  mittlern  Biichtrn  des 
Pentateuchs.  1840  ;  Zur  Ge.^chichte  der  Israiliten, 
zwei  Abhandlungen,  1842;  an  edition  of  the  Syriac 
grammar  of  Bar  llebrjeus,  1843,  and  the  Com- 
mentary upon  Judges  and  Ruth  (1845,  2d  ed. 
1883),  Chronicles  (1854,  2d  ed.  1873),  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther  (1862),  and  Proverbs  (1847,  2d 
ed  1883),  in  the  Kur-zgefasstes  exegetisches  Hand- 
biich  zum  Allen  Testament,  Leipzig,  1841-62,  17 
parts.  • 

BERTRAM,  Robert  Aitkin,  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Hanlcy.  StalTonlshire,  England,  Nov.  8, 
lS3ti;  ended  his  studies  at  Owen's  College  (now 
Victoria  I'niversity),  Jlanchester,  1858;  since 
IS.VJ  has  been  pastor  of  several  Congregational 
churches;  edited  The  Chri.ilian  Age,  1880-83. 
He  is  tlie  author  of  The  Cavendish  Hymnal,  Man- 
chester, 1864;  Parable,  or  Divine  Poesy:  Hhislra- 
tions  in  Theology  anil  Morals,  selected  from  Great 
LHcincs,  and  systematically  arranged,  London,  1866; 
The  Imprecatory  Psalms:  Six  Lectures,  with  other 
Discourses,  1867 ;  A  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Illus- 
trations, 1877,  3d  ed.  1885 ;  A  Homiletical  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Illustrations  in  Theology  and  Morals, 
1878,  7th  ed.  1885;  A  Ilonii/etlcal  Commentary  on 
the  Prophecies  of  /.sy;/o/(,  1884-86,  2  vols. 

BESTMANN,  Hugo  Johannes,  Lie.  Theoh 
(Erlangen,  1877).  Ph.D.  (Ilalhs  bsSl),  Lutheran, 
b.  at  IJelve,  llolstein.  (iermany.  Feb.  21,  1854; 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Tiibingen, 
Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen;  became  prival-docent 
of  tlieology  at   Erlangen,  1877;   teacher  in   the 
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fymiiasiuni  of  tlie  Halle  orpliaiiage,  1883;  in  the 
iissiijiis  Seminary,  Leipzig,  18S4.  He  isuuthorof 
Qua  ratione  Atigustinus  noliunes  iihilofd/ihitr  i/racit: 
<itl  dvgmala  anlhropoluyica  (lescnljeiida  tulliibueril, 
Krlangeii,  1877;  (edited)  7.  C'A.  K.  run  llnfnianus 
Encyctopadie  der  Thtutotjie,  Xordlin^en,  1S7!J: 
O'escliichte  der  chrisllicliei)  Sille,  1880  S(i(j.,  lind. 
H.  2te  Abt.  1885;  Die  Iheoloyische  Wissenscliajt 
unit  die  tiilschl'sche  Sriiule,  eiiie  Sireilsc/iri/l,  Xoid- 
liligeii,  1881  ;  Die  Aiifaiiije  des  Kalholischen  C/irist- 
tnthum.t  itnd  des  IsUi'ms,  1884. 

BEVAN,  Llewelyn  David,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
1879),  Coiigregationalist ;  b.  at  I.lanelly,  CatT- 
niartliensliire.  South  Wales,  Sept.  11,  18-t:i;  stud- 
ied at  New  College.  London  ;  graduated  at  Lon- 
don I'niversity,  15. .\.  (an  Knglish  exhibitioner), 
istil ;  witli  first-class  philosophy  honors,  18(j3; 
LL.B.  (with  first-class  honors).  18()lj;  became 
as.sistant  at  King's  Weigh-house  Chapel,  London, 
l8(i5;  minister  of  Tottenham-court  Koad  Cha)>el 
(Whitefield's),  London,  1809;  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New- York  City,  1870;  of  High- 
bury t^uadrant  Church,  London,  1882.  lie  was 
a.ssociated  with  Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice  in  the  Work- 
ingmen's  College,  London ;  profes.sor  at  New 
College  for  .some  years  ;  elected  member  of  the 
London  School  Hoard,  1873.  Besides  separate 
Sermons  and  discourses,  he  has  published  Sermons 
l-t  Sludeuls,  New  York,  1880;  Christ  and  Ihe  Age, 
l.ondui],  1880. 

BEYSCHLAC,  Willibaid,  D.D.,  German  Prot- 
estant theologian  ;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
.Sept.  5,  1823;  court^preacher  at  Carlsndie  fl8.")G); 
apf)oiuted  in  1800,  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
in  Halle,  and  since  1870  also  editor  of  the  Duttsclie 
KmiKjetiiche  Blatter,  an  organ  of  the  so-called 
"  Millet parlei."  Of  his  numerous  writings,  be- 
sides volumes  of  sermons  and  single  discourses, 
may  be  mentioned.  Die  Chri.ilologie  des  Neuen 
TenlHiiieiits,  Berlin,  1860;  Die  jmullnisclie  Theo- 
diiee  Hum.  ix.-ii.,  1808;  Die  Clirislliche  Gemeinde- 
ifrfiismini/  Im  /Ceilnlter  des  Nenen  Testaments  (\oi\ 
der  Teyler".sclien //(fo/.  Gesell.  gekr.  I'reiss.),  Haar- 
lem, 1874  :  Xur  Johanneischen  Frage,  (iotha,  1870  ; 
the  liiographies  of  his  brother,  V.  W.  T.  Bey- 
schlag  (Ans  ilmi  Leiien  eines  Friihrollendetcn, 
B.Mliu.  is.-jM-.JO,  2  i)arts,  .'ith  ed.  1878),  of  Carl 
riliuann  ((iotha,  1807),  of  Carl  Immanuel  Nit/^ch 
(Halle,  1»72,  2d  ed.  1882),  and  of  Albrecht  Wol- 
t<-rs  (188(J).  His  latest  work  is  Dus  Leiien  Jesu, 
Halle,  l88.")-80.  2  vols.  He  edited  Huther's  com- 
lU'-ntary  u|>i>n  .hiiius  in  the  revised  Mever  series 
((iottinViMi,  1N82). 

BICKELL,  Custav,  D.D.  (Innsbruck,  1875), 
Boinan-Calholic  theologian,  the  son  of  a  distin- 
giii-hi-d  I'rotestant  jurist;  b.  in  Cassel,  July  7, 
1  ■):>>;  lici'ame  in  1802  prirnl-dueent  at  Marburg  in 
Indo-(iernianic  and  Shemillc  philology;  the  same 
at  (Jiess'Mi,  1803;  but  in  180.")  went  "over  to  (he 
Koman  Church,  was  ordained  priest  in  1800;  and 
after  teaching  Oriental  languages  in  the  Munster 
Academy  from  1807  t'll  1^74  became  professor  of 
the  Shemitic  languages  and  Christian  archn'ology 
at  Innsbruck.  He  is  the  author  of  De  indole  nr 
ratione  lersionis  Alexandrinrr  in  interpreldndo  lilirn 
Jolii,  Marburg,  1802;  .S".  Ephrarmi  Si/ri  enrmina 
Aisibetia,  Leipzig,  1800;  Orundriss  der  liehnli.<r/ien 
(j'rammatik;  1809-70,  2  i)art.s,  Kngli.tli  trans,  by 
Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Ph.l).,  D.H.,  U-i|<7,iK,  1877; 
Oriinde   fUr    die    Unfehlbarkeil    drs    Kirehenobcr- 


hauptes,  Munster,  lh7lt  (|i|>.  24);  Conspeelus  rti 
Si/rurum  Iderariee,  1871;  Messa  u.  I'aschu,  1872: 
.S'.  Isaaci  Antioclieni  opera  omnia,  Giessen,  1873; 
Melrices  bibllcie  reiinl<r.  exemplis  illustrate,  Inns- 
bruck, 1879;  Si/nodi  lirixinenses  saculi  AT.  Pri- 
mus ed.,  1880;  Curmina  I'.  T.  metricce,  1882; 
Dichlungen  der  Uelnuer,  1882;  Der  I'rediyer  iiber 
den  Wert  des  Daseins,  1884.  He  is  also  editor  of 
a  tlieological  (juarterly,  and  contributor  to  the 
new  edition  of  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchen- 
leiikoii .  • 

BICKERSTETH,  Very  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.  (}ton. 
Cambridge,  1804).  F.R.G.S.,  il.an  of  Lichfield, 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Actim,  Suffolk,  Oct. 
23,  1814;  was  scholar  of  .Sidney  .Sus.sl-x  College, 
Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (senior  ojitinie), 
1830;  M.A.,  1839:  wrote  the  theological  j.rize 
essay,  and  became  licentiate  in  theology  at  Dur- 
ham University,  1837;  was  ordained  deacon,  1837; 
priest,  1839;  curate  of  Chetton,  1^3.S:  the  .\bbey, 
Shrewsbury,  1839;  perpetual  curate  of  Penn- 
street,  Bucks,  and  rural  dean  of  Amersham,  1849; 
vicar  of  Aylesbury,  and  archde.icon  of  Bucking- 
ham, 18.53;  dean  of  Lichfield,  1875.  He  was  .se- 
lect preacher  at  Cambridge  in  Isol,  1S04,  1873, 
and  1878,  and  at  Oxford  in  1875;  prolocutor  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  1804-80.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  was  a 
New-Testament  reviser.  He  is  the  author  of 
Questions  illustrating  the  Tliirtg-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  London,  ls44,  0th  ed.  1877; 
The  Mercian  Church  and  Si.  Chad  (a  sermon), 
1880,  2d  ed.  1881;  M;/  Hereafter.  1883;  The  He- 
vised  Version  of  the  S'ew  Testament  (a  lecture), 
1885.  He  contributed  the  commentary  on  St. 
Mark's  Go-sjiel  to  'The  I'ulpil  Cvmmenlari/,  1882, 
5th  ed.  1885;  and  in  l'^77  edited  the  fifth  edition 
of  R.  \V.  Evan's  Jiisho/iric  of  .Suuls,  originally 
published  1842.  with  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

BICKERSTETH,  Right  Rev.  Edward  Henry, 
lord  bishop  (,f  Kx.l.T.  Cliiirch  cif  Kii;;l:iii(l ;  b  at 
Lslington,  .Jan.  'J't.  182.J:  ediic;iteil  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (senior  oi"- 
timeand  third-class  cla.ssical  tripos),  1847;  M.A., 
18.jO;  Seatonian  prize-man,  ls54;  was  ordained 
deacon,  1848;  priest.  1849;  became  curate  of 
Baniiingham,  Norfolk,  184H;  of  I'hrist  Church, 
Tunbridge  Well.s,  IH.VJ;  rector  of  Hinlon  .Mattel, 
Dorset,  1852  :  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  IIani|>stead, 
Ix>ndon,  1855;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ki]Kin 
(18.57—84);  rural  dean  of  Highgate,  1878  ;  dean  of 
Gloucester,  1S85;  and  bishoji  of  Exeter,  1885.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  autluir  of  Yesierdaij,  Tn-ilaij, 
anil  Eorerer :  a  I'oem  in  'J'iriln  Honks,  Lonilon, 
1800,  l8tli  ed.  18,>-0;  but  besides  other  |.i>eins,  and 
the  widely  used  J/i/mnal  Companion  to  Ihe  Hook 
if  Common  I'rai/er,  187(1.  revised  ed.  1.''70,  he  hius 
pidilished  a  I'racliral  and  Erplanatori/  Commenlari/ 
on  the  Aeir  Testament,  I8(i4.  and  other  volumes  in 
prose,  of  wliieh  nuiy  Ik-  mentioned.  The  Spirit  of 
Life,  or  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divine  Person  and 
Work-  if  the  Holy  (•host.  1870;  Water  from  the 
Well-Sprintj  for  the  Sabbath  Hours  of  Afflicted  lie- 
lirvers,  new  ed.,  1885;  The  Heef,  and  Other  /'ara- 
bles, 1^73,  3(i  ed.  l'<85;  The  .Shadowed  Home  and 
the  Lii/ht  Uyimd.  1874,  new  ed.  1875;  The  Lord's 
Supper,  1881  ;   From   i'ear  to  i'ear,  1883. 

BIEDERMANN,  Aloit  Emanuel,  O.D.,  .Swi.ss 
Protestant:    b.    at   ( )ben  ied.'ii,    March   2,    1810; 
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studied  at  Basel,  I>s:i7-:i9,  and  Berlin,  1.S39-43; 
became  pastor  at  Moiicliensteiii,  Basselland,  1S43; 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Ziirich, 
1850,  and  ordinary  in  ISOi  ;  <1.  at  Ziirich,  Jan.  26, 
1885.  He  was  a  leadiuq;  rationalist,  a  discijjle  of 
Hegel,  and  deeply  influenced  by  the  Tiibingen 
School,  especially  by  Strauss.  lie  was  a  prolific 
writer  for  the  religious  press,  published  a  life  of 
Ileinrii'li  Lang  (Zurich,  187t)),  but  obtained  his 
greatest  repute  by  his  C/iriallic/ie  Do(jm<ilik  (1809, 
2d  ed.  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1884,  vol.  ii.  edited  bv  Prof. 
Dr.  Uehrake,  1885),  in  which  he  denies  tlie  his- 
toricity of  the  Gospels,  yet  holds  to  the  eternal 
ideas  which  the  supposed  facts  of  the  (iospels 
embody ;  denies  Christian  doctrine,  but  advocates 
Christian  practice ;  denies  personality  to  God,  and 
personal  immortality  to  man,  yet  holds  that  love 
to  God  and  man  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion. 
In  this  way  he  tries  to  join  the  speculative  and 
the  practical.  He  was  a  famous  Alpine  climber. 
See  his  posthumous  AiuKjeicahlte  Vortrdge  und 
Au/satze.  mil  einer  hiograpliischen  Einleituni/  von 
Kradolfer,  Berlin,  1885.  » 

BINNEY,  John,  Episcopalian;  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  Feb.  23,  1844  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, B  A.,  1864:  M.A.,  1867;  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  the  literature  and  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1874. 

BINNIE,  William,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1S66),  Free 
Church  of  .Scotland ;  b.  at  Glasgow,  Aug.  20, 
1823;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
M  A.,  1844;  studied  theology  in  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  1843-47  (win- 
ter of  1845-46  in  Berlin,  hearing  Xeander  and 
Hengstenberg)  ;  was  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Stirling,  1819-75;  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  and  systeniatic  theology  in 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  1863-75;  in  1875  became  professor  of 
church  history  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Psalm.i :  their  Hintori/,  Teachings,  and  Use, 
Edinburgh,  1870,  2d  ed.  1886;  The  Church,  1882; 
besides  sermons,  lectures,  and  the  pamphlet  (pp. 
44),  The  Proposed  Reconstruction  of  O/il- Testament 
History,  1880  (3  editions).     Died  Sept.  22,  1886. 

BIRD,  Frederic  Mayer,  Episcopalian;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  28,  1838;  graduated 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  18.57,  and  the 
Union  Theological  .Seminary,  New- York  City, 
1860;  became  a  Lutheran  minister,  18(i0;  was  an 
army  chaplain,  1862-63;  pastor  in  several  places; 
entered  Episcopal  ministry.  1868 ;  was  rector  at 
Spotswood,  N.J.,  and  elsewhere ;  and  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  has  been  chaplain  and  professor  of 
psychology.  Christian  evidences,  and  rhetoric,  in 
the  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Penn. 
He  has  given  especial  attention  to  hymnology, 
and  his  library  on  the  subject,  embracing  .some 
3,500  volumes,  is  by  far  the  largest  in  America, 
and  possibly  in  existence.  He  has  edited  Charles 
Wesle;/  seen  in  his  Finer  and  Less  Famdinr  Poems, 
New  York,  1867 ;  with  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker, 
the  Lutheran  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  Hymns, 
Philadelphia,  1865,  revised  ed.  1868,  and  now- 
used  as  Lutheran  General  Council's  Church-Bool^ ; 
and,  with  Bishop  Odenheimer,  Songs  of  the  Spirit, 
Xew  York,  ls71.  He  has  written  the  depart- 
ment of  Hvmn   Notes  in  the  New-Y'ork  Inde- 


pendent since  1880;  wrote  most  of  the  hynuio- 
logical  articles  in  the  Schaff'-Herzog  Encyclopaedia, 
and  most  of  the  American  matter  in  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  London  and  New  Yoik, 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

BIRRELL,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1S78).  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in  the  parish  of 
Newburn,  near  St.  Andrews,  Oct.  21, 1836;  stud- 
ied four  years  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
and  two  years  at  Halle  ;  was  graduated  at  the 
former,  >f.A.,  1856.  He  was  examiner  in  classi- 
cal literature  for  degrees  in  arts  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  minister  of  Dunino,  near  St. 
Andrews  (1864-72)  :  but  since  1871  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  for  twelve 
years  chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  St.  An- 
drews, has  been  examiner  of  many  of  the  second- 
ary schools  imder  its  care,  and  is  now  ciiairman 
of  the  local  examination  committee  of  St.  An- 
drews University.  He  was  an  Old-Testament 
reviser. 

BISSELL,  Edwin  Cone,  D.D.  (Amherst,  1874), 
Congregational jst ;  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.Y'.,  March 
2,  1832;  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  JLiss., 
1855,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Y^ork,  1859 ;  was  pastor  of  Congregational  churches 
at  Westhampton,  Mass.  (1859-64) ;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  (1864-69):  ^Vinchester,  Mass.  (1870-73); 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Austria,  1873- 
78;  studied  the  Old  Testament  in  Boston  and 
Leipzig,  1878-81  ;  since  1881  has  been  profes.sor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
During  first  pastorate  raised  and  commanded 
Company  K,  Fifty-second  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  which  served  under  (ien.  Banks 
at  Port  Hudson  during  1862-63.  For  a  year 
(1869-70)  he  was  stated  supply  at  Honolulu,  (iahu 
(Sandwich  Islands).  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible.  New  Y'ork,  1873  :  The 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  (a  revised  trans., 
introduction  and  notes,  forms  vol.  xv.  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  American  Lange  series), 
1880;  The  Pentateuch,  its  Origin  and  Structure: 
an  Examination  of  Recent  Theories,  1885. 

BISSELL,  Right  Rev.  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Nor- 
wich University.  18.52:  Hobart  College,  1868;  Ver- 
mont University,  1876),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Vermont:  b.  at  Randolph,  Vt., 
Nov.  10,  1814  :  graduated  at  Vermont  University. 
1836 ;  successively  rector  of  Trinity,  West  Troy, 
NY'.,  1841 ;  Grace,  Lvons,  1845;  Trinity,  Geneva. 
1848;  con.secrated,  1808. 

BITTNER,  Franz  Anton,  D.D.  (Miinster.  18:55), 
Roman-Catholic  tlu-ologian  :  b.  at  Appeln.  Silesia, 
Germany,  Sept.  17,  lsl2:  was  ordained  priest, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  clerical 
seminary  at  Posen,  1835 ;  the  same  in  the  Lyceum 
Hosianum  at  Braunsberg,  1849;  ordinary  profess- 
or of  moral  theology  at  Breslau,  1850.  He  is  the 
author  of  De  civitate  dicina  commentarii,  Mainz, 
1845;  De  Ciceronis  et  Amhrosianis  officiorum  lihris 
commenlatio,  Braunsberg,  1849 ;  De  cathol.  theo- 
logia:  Romance  inter  prcecipua  philosophies  genera 
salutari  ac  coelesti  mediocrilate,  Breslau,  1850 ; 
Lehrbuch  der  Kathot.  Moraltheologie,  Regensburg, 
1855;  Ueber  die  Geburt,  Au/erstehung  und  Him- 
melj'ahrt  Jesu  Christi,  1859 ;"  and  the  trajisjator 
of  Gousset's  Dogmalik,  Regensburg,  1855-56,  2 
vols.  • 
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BJORLING,  Carl  Olof,  Sweilish  theologian;  l>. 
:il  W.-r.  ras,  Sue.K'ii,  Sei.t.  Hi,  ISOt ;  d.  tliere,  Jan. 
I'll.  l^^l.  Ill'  was  graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Tpsala,  PliD,  18:10:  D.D  ,  1844.  He  became 
bishop  of  Westeriis,  ISBti.  having  long  been  con- 
nected as  teacher  and  rector  with  the  Gefle  gyni- 
na.siuni.  He  wa:*  the  author  of  several  learned 
works,  of  which  should  be  mentioned  Cliiislian 
Doi/mativs,  1847  (2d  ed.  18G0)  to  187.'),  2  parts, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Or- 
niany,  and  which  shows  his  Hrni  adherence  to  the 
Augsbnri,'  ('onr<'ssinii  « 

BLACKBURN,  William  Maxwell,  D.D.  (Prince- 
ton I'ulJH-,-.  li7o).  Presbyterian;  b.  at  (.'arlisle, 
Ind.,  I)hc.  ^1.  l.-^.'S;  graduated  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege, 18.')0,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
18.54;  was  pastor  of  Park  (Presbyterian)  Church, 
Erie,  I'enn.,  l>».5()-6y;  Fourth  Church,  Trenton, 
S.J.,  1864-68;  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Presbyt<'rian  Theological  .Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, Cliicagii.  111.,  1S68-81 ;  pastor  of  the  Central 
Churcli,  Cincinnati,  ().,  1881-84;  president  of  the 
Territorial  I'niversity  of  North  Dakota,  1884-.S."); 
since  presiilent  of  Pierre  University  (Presbyte- 
rian), Kast  Pierre,  Dak.  He  h,is  jmblished,  be- 
sides numerous  Sunday-school  books,  M'illiam 
Farel,  Philadelphia,  1805;  Aonio  I'aleario,  1866; 
IJlrich  Zu-lni/li,  1868;  St.  Patrick'  and  the  early 
Iriih  Church',  1869  ;  Admiral  Coliijny,  1869,  2  vols.; 
,1  Hi.itory  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Time,  New  York,  1879. 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  D.D.  (Lafayette  Col- 
lege. Penn  .  I>."i7).  LL.D.  (New-York  I'niversity, 
1871),  Presbyt'-iian  ;  b.  at  Droinara,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  .June  1,  1804;  graduated  at  the 
Royal  College,  Belfa.st,  1832 ;  became  pa.stor  suc- 
ce.s.sively  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  lloly- 
w<x)d,  near  Belfast,  is;!.');  of  Trinity  Church,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  LH43;  and  of  the  Ninth  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  18.')().  He  was  secretary  to 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  ls;i4-4();  and  mathematical  exam- 
iner of  students  under  care  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
1839-4;!;  and  wa.s  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  1846.  Besides  numerous 
magazine,  review,  and  newspaper  articles,  he  has 
written  es.says  on  Missiotut  to  the  Heathen,  Belfast, 
18;}0;  Atonement,  Faith,  and  Assurance,  Philadel- 
phia, 1S;)6;  licllarminr's  Xole.i  of  the  Church,  1^58; 
and  edited  the  papers  of  the  lab-  Kev.  Kichard 
Webster  (which  at  his  death  had  been  left  in  a 
fragtnentarv  state),  with  introduction  and  indexes, 
and  piiblislied  tiiem  under  thi-  title  Wihstir's 
lli'tory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Philailelphia, 
1857;  also  the  liiblicat,  Theoloyicat,  Bioyraphirat, 
and  Literary  Encyclopadia,  1873-76,  2  vols.  (4to 
illust.) 

BLAIKIE,  William  Garden,  D.D.  (Kdinburgh, 
1«64).  LL.D.  (Ab..|.|..r>M,  1^7J).  F.R.S.E.  (1S61), 
Free  Chiiicli  of  .'Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdern,  Feb. 
5,  1.S2I);  gra-luated  at  Aberdeen,  .M.A.,  1H37;  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Druinblade,  AWrdeenshire,  1812; 
joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  May,  1843: 
was  translated  to  Free  Church  at  Pilrig,  Edin- 
burgh, 1h44;  and  ap|X)inted  professor  of  ai>oli)- 
getics  and  pa.stnral  theology  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  by  (iener.al  .\ssembly  of  Free  Church, 
in  1868.  Ho  was  appointed,  along  with  the  Kev. 
William  Arnot,  di-legaU'  from  the  Free  Church 


[  to  the  General  .Vssembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
I  Church  of  the  United  States  at  Philadi-lphia  in 
1870.  to  convey  congratulations  on  union.  He 
took  a  leading  jiart  in  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Reformed  Churches;  convened  a  pri- 
vate meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  its  interest  in  1">74  ; 
was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Conference  in  London 
in  lx~') ;  from  1.S75  to  1^77  was  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  Scotch  Committee  to 
prejiare  for  the  (irst  meeting  of  the  Coimcil:  one 
of  the  clerks  of  Council  held  at  Edinburgh,  1877, 
at  Philadelphia,  1880,  and  at  Belfast,  lHh-1  He 
was  editor  of  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  1^49-53: 
North  Briti.ih  Reriew,  1860-63;  Sunday  Magazine, 
1871-74;  Catholic  Presbyterian,  lS7U-ki.  Besides 
many  articles  in  British  and  .-Vmerican  jx^riodi- 
cals,  he  h.is  written  the  following  books  :  Dariil, 
King  of  Israel,  London,  1856,  2d  ed.  1860;  Bible 
History  iii  Connection  with  General  History,  ls.j9, 
fifth  thousand  1868,  new  revised  ed.  1882;  Bible 
Geography,  1860;  Better  Days  for  Working  People, 
1863,  seventv-sixth  thousjind  1881,  new  ed.  1882; 
Heads  and  Hands  in  the  World  of  Labour,  1865, 
fifth  thousand  1868;  Counsel  and  Cheer  for  the 
Battle  of  Life,  1867,  sixth  thousand  1868;  For  the 
Work  of  the  Ministry,  1873,  4th  ed.  1885;  Glimpses 
of  the  Inner  Life  of  our  Lord,  1876,  3d  ed.  1878  ; 
Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone,  1880,  4th  ed. 
1884;  <'.1/(/  Body,"  1883;  Public  Ministry  and 
Pastoral  Methods  of  Our  Lord,  1883;  Leaders  in 
Modern  Philanthropy,  1884;  Present  Day  Tracts, 
5  nos.,  1883-85. 

BLAKESLEY,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Williams, 
dean  of  Lincoln,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, March  6,  1808;  d.  at  Lincoln,  April  18, 
188.5.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  B.A.  (twenty-first  wrangler,  and 
.senior  chancellor  medallist)  l'<31  ;  M.A.,  l'<34  ; 
B.D.,  1850;  was  fellow  of  his  college,  1^31-45; 
assistant  tutor,  1834-3!);  tutor,  l.'s;J9-45;  select 
preacher  before  the  nniversity,  \^W  and  1>>43. 
In  1845,  by  presentation  of  his  college,  he  became 
vicar  of  \Vare ;  declined,  in  1860,  the  Begins 
profes-sorship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge ; 
wa-s  ap|x>inted  in  1850  a  cla.s8ical  examiner,  and 
in  \>>!b  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University 
of  London  ;  in  1863,  a  canon  of  Canterbury  ;  in 
ls70,  a  member  of  the  New-Te.stament  Company 
of  the  Bible-revision  Connnittee ;  and  in  1872, 
dean  of  Lincoln.  He  was  the  author  of  Thoughts 
on  the  llevommindatiuns  of  the  F.rcUsiastical  <  om- 
mission,  Lonilon,  1837;  Life  of  Aristotle.  Cam- 
bridge, 1830;  Condones  acailimiciT,  London,  1843; 
Four  Months  in  Algeria,  1859;  and  edited  //ciW- 
otus,  1^.'>J   .'ll.  J  vii'is.  • 

BLEDSOE,  Albert  Taylor,  LL.D.  (Kenvon  Col- 
lege, ().,  and  Mis--i>sip]ii  University,  bot"li  1'<.54), 
Methoilist;  b.  at  Frankfort,  Ky..  N'ov.  9,  ISO!); 
d.  at  Alexandria,  Va  ,  Di'C.  H,  1877;  gradiu\ted 
at  tlie  I'nited  States  .Militjiry  .\cademy.  Wi'St 
Point,  N.Y.,  l>i30;  l)ecann'  lieutenant  .Seventh 
Infantry  ;  resigned,  18;J2  ;  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Kenyon  College,  O..  1834; 
entered  ministry  of  thi'  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  rector  at  Hamilton,  <).,  and  |>rofe.s8iir  of 
mathematics  in  Miami  University,  1835-3(1:  left 
the  ministry,  owing  to  .some  theological  dillicul- 
ties,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  .Spring-  . 
field.  111.,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
Ion,  D.C,  1840-48 ;  U'caine  profe.isor  of  nnithe- 
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inatics  in  the  L'niversity  of  Mississippi,  184S, 
and  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1S51.  On  tlie 
breaking-out  of  the  civil  war  lie  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  as  a  colonel,  but  was  soon  made 
assistant  secretary  of  war  by  Mr.  Davis  In 
l>i03  he  went  to  England  to  prepare  a  work  on 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  to  America  in  February,  1866,  and 
in  1807  began,  at  Baltimore,  tlie  publication  of 
The  Southern  Rerieif. 

He  became  a  ^lethodist  iu  1871,  and  preached 
occasionally  in  Methodist  pulpits,  but  never  took 
charge  of  a  church.  His  views  on  theological 
subjects  are  ditficult  to  define,  as  lie  was  not  a 
strict  adherent  of  any  church  creed.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in,  and  strenuous  advocate  of.  the 
doctrine  of  free-will,  —  of  the  responsibility  of 
men  for  their  belief,  —  astern  oppunent  of  athe- 
ism and  scepticism.  While  always  friendly  to- 
wards predestinarians,  he  fought  all  his  life  the 
doctrine  which  he  believed  tarnished  the  Divine 
glory,  and  drove  many  into  unbelief.  His  views 
upon  these  subjects  are  given  in  full  in  his  Jtevicw 
of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  in  his  Theodicy,  and  in 
the  pages  of  The  Southern  Review.  His  views 
on  the  Constitution  are  to  be  found  in  Liherti/  and 
Slaoerij,  and  Is  Davis  a  Traitor  ? 

His  literary  work  was  done  in  a  manner  some- 
what peculiar.  He  pondered  his  subject  long, 
revolving  it  year  after  year ;  but  when  he  came 
to  write,  the  work  was  done  with  marvellous 
rapidity  and  precision,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
pages  with  scarcely  an  erasure,  and  then  would 
come  a  point  where  he  could  not  write  precisely 
what  he  wished  to  say,  and  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
pages  more  would  be  thrown  aside,  each  being 
an  attempt  to  express  one  unimportant  thought. 
His  memory  was  prodigious  for  what  he  I'ead. 
Of  tlie  six  hundred  and  eighty  moral  philoso- 
l)hers  he  had  read,  he  could  tell,  after  the  lajise 
of  years,  just  the  precise  shade  of  views  each 
upheld,  lie  was  an  honest  but  unsparing  contro- 
versialist, dealing  trenchant  blows  without  mercy, 
but  never  once  in  his  long  militant  career  accused 
of  misrepresenting  the  views  of  an  antagonist : 
though  he  made  bitter  enemies  by  his  pen,  they 
were  made  in  open  fair  fight. 

After  the  intellectual  labor  of  authorship  was 
over,  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  financial  succe.ss 
of  his  books.  If  a  strict  profit-and-loss  account 
could  be  made,  he  probably  made  nothing  by  his 
books,  which  reached  a  number  of  editions:  An 
Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  I'hiladelpliia, 
18-1.5;  A  Theodicji,  or  Vimlicatinn  of  Divine  (ilori/, 
Kew  York,  1853';  Liherti/  and  Slaveri/,  Tliiladel- 
phia,  1857;  Philosophij  of  Mathematics,  1865;  Is 
Davis  a  Traitor.'  Baltimore  (privately  published), 
18(jt;.  MKS.   .V.  T.   BI.EDSOE. 

BLISS,  Daniel,  D.D.  (.\ndierst  College,  Mass., 
1864),  Congregational i.st ;  b.  at  Georgia,  Vt.,  Aug. 
17,  1823;  gr.adu,ated  at  Andierst  College,  1852, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1855 ;  was 
niis.sionary  of  A.B.C.F.  M.  in  Syria,  1855-64; 
since  1804  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege, Beirut.  He  is  the  author  in  Arabic  of  a 
Ml  nial  I'hiloSD/ilii/.  .sermons,  etc. 

BLISS,  George  Ripley,  D.D.  (Madison  Univer- 
sitv,  18(il)),  LL.D.  (I.ewisburg  University,  1878), 
Baptist  ;  b.  at  Sherburne,  N.Y.,  .June  20,  1810; 
gnulualed    at    Madison     University,    Hamilton, 


N.Y.,  1838,  and  at  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Baptist),  1840;  became  tutor  in  Madison 
University,  1840 ;  pastor  at  Xew  Brunswick,  N.J.. 
1843  ;  professor  of  (Ireek  in  University  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Penn.,  1849;  professor  of  biblical  exegesis 
in  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1874;  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature  and  theology  in  the 
same  institution,  1883.  He  translated,  with  addi- 
tions. Fay's  Commentary  on  Joshua  and  Kleiuert's 
on  Obadiah  and  Micah  in  nlie  .\merican  Lange 
series,  Xew  York;  and  is  theuiuthor  of  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  mike  (Philadelphia, 
1884),  in  the  "Complete  Commeiitary  on  the 
Xew  Testament  "  edited  bv  Di\  A.  Ilovey. 

BLOMFIELD,  Right  Rev.  Alfred,  D.D.  (//on., 
Oxl'iail,  lb>l').  liishi.i]!  sutTia,i;aii  of  Colchester, 
Church  of  Kngland:  b.  at  Fuliiam,  Aug.  31,  1j33; 
was  scholar  of  BallioLC'uHege,  Oxford  ;  won  the 
chanc"enor^  Latin  ver.se  prize,  1854 ;  graduated 
B.A  (tirst-class  classics)  1855,  .ALA.  (All  Saints' 
College)  1857 ;  was  fellow  of  All  Saints'  College, 
18.56-09;  ordained  deacon  1857,  priest  1858; 
curate  of  Kidderminster,  18.57-00;  perpetual  curate 
of  St.  Philip's.  Stepney,  1802-65;  vicar  of  St. 
Matthew's,  City  Road,  1805-71 ;  of  Barking, 
Essex,  1871-82;  honorary  canon  of  St  Albans, 
1875-82;  archdeacon  of  Essex,  1878-82;  arch- 
deacon of  Colchester  and  bishop  of  Colchester, 
suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Albans,  since  1882. 
He  is  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  Bishf^ip  lilomlield 
(his  father),  London,  1803,  2  vols.  ;  Sermons  in 
Town  and  Country.  1871.  • 

BLUNT,  John  Henry,  D^D.  (Durham  Univer- 
sity, Eiig.,  1882).  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cheyne  Walk.  Chelsea,  Aug.  25,  1823:  d.  in  Lon- 
don, April  11,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Durham:  graduated  M.A.,  1S55: 
became  licentiate  in  theology,  1852;  was  ordained 
deacon,  1852,  and  priest,  1855;  and  filled  a  num- 
ber of  curacies,  until  in  1868  he  was  appointed 
by  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls'  College. 
Oxford,  vicar  of  Kennington ;  in  1873  he  was 
presented  by  .Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  crown  living 
of  Beverston,  Gloucestershire,  and  retained  it 
until  his  death.  He  was  an  industrious  and  use- 
ful literary  worker,  ami  a  High  Churchman  of 
pronounced  views.  Besides  mimeious  contribu- 
tions in  periodicals,  he  wrote  The  Atonement, 
London,  1855 ;  Three  Essays  on  the  Reformation, 
1800;  Miscellaneous  Sermons.  1800;  Direclorium 
pastorale  (English),  1804,  4tli  ed  1880;  Key  to 
the  Bible,  1805;  Household  Theoloi/y.  1805,  6th  ed. 
1886;  The  Annotated  Book-  of'  Common  Prayer, 
1800,  7th  ed.  1883  (a  standard  work);  The  Sac- 
raments and  Sacramental  Onlinances  of  the  Church. 
1868;  The  Itefirmalion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
vol.  1,  1808,  0th  ed.  1886,  vol.  2,  1882  ('-.V  solid 
and  careful  study  of  a  critical  period");  Key  to 
Church  Hislori/,  1869;  Union  and  Disunion,  1870; 
Plain  Account  of  the  English  Bible,  1870;  Dit-- 
tionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theoloqy.  1870, 
2d  ed.  1872  ;  Key  to  the  Prayer-Book,  1871  ;  The 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1871  ;  The  Book  of  Church  Law,  1872,  4tli  ed.,  by 
Sir  W.  G.  F.  Ph'illimore,  1885 ;  Myroure  of  Our 
Lady  (a  reprint  of  a  devotional  treatise  of  gj"eat 
rarity,  which  originally  appeared  in  1.530),  1873; 
The  Poverty  that"  jnakes  Rich,  1873  :  Dictionary  of 
Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  J'arties,  and  Schools 
of  Iteliyious  Thought,  1874;  Historic  Memorials  of 
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Dursley,  1S77:  Ten-ltshury  Cutlieilral,  1S77;  The 
Annotated  Bible  •  heintj  u  tloune/iolil  Cummenliiri/ 
compreheniling  the  ItniultK  of  Modern  Discovery  and 
Criticifin,  1878-Sl,  3  vols. ;  Companion  to  the  Xew 
Testament,  I  SSI  ;  Kei/  to  Chrintinn  Doctrine  and 
I'mclio,  18N-J;  .1   Cvmpiinion  to  the  Old  Testament, 

BOARDMAN,  George  Dana,  D.D.  (Brown  Uni- 
versity, !>-(>()),  liajitist ;  b.  in  Tavoj',  Bunnali, 
Aug.  IS,  ISJ.S  [till"  son  of  the  missionary  to  tlie 
Karens,  llis  mother  married  Dr.  Judson  in  ls:!J. 
lie  came  to  America  all  alone  when  only  six 
years  of  age,  and  on  the  voyage  exjierienced  harsh 
treatment].  He  was  graduated  at  Hrown  Univer- 
sity, IS.yJ.  and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
18.)5  ;  pastor  at  Barnwell  Court-house,  .S.C,  De- 
cember, lS.")5-Mav.  IS.jlJ;  of  the  Second  Church, 
Rochester,  X.Y.," October,  18.)0-May,  l.S(J4;  and 
since  of  the  First  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union,  1SS0-S4.  He  delivered  before  his 
church,  on  successive  Wednesday  evenings  from 
October,  18(54,  to  April,  1S.S2,  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  lectures,  going  through  every  word  of 
the  Xew  Testament;  and  is  now  (1886)  engaged 
on  a  similar  series  on  the  Old  Testament.  He 
has  written  Studies  in  the  Crealire  Wnk,  Xew 
York,  1878  (fourteen  lectures  tirst  delivered  on 
consecutive  'Puesday  noons)  ;  Studies  in  the  Model 
J'rni/er,  1879  ;  Epiphanies  of  the  JUsen  Lord,  1879  ; 
The  Mountain  Instruction,  1880;  etc. 

BOEHL,  Edward,  Ph.D.  (Erlangen,  1800).  Lie. 
Theol.  (Basel,  ISiio),  D.D.  (Vienna,  IStio),  Re- 
formed; b.  at  Hamburg,  Xov.  18,1830;  educated 
at  Berlin  (18.5.J),  Halle  (lS.')0-58),  and  Krlangen 
(1858-00);  became  pricat-duceut  at  Basel  in  1800; 
professor  of  Reformed  dogmatics  and  symbol- 
ics, also  of  j-iedagogics,  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  apologetics,  in  the  Protestant  faculty  of 
theology  at  Vienna,  in  1804.  He  is  the  editor 
of  the  Ecangelische  Sonntaijslmten  fiir  Oesterreich  ; 
since  1801,  member  of  the  German  Oriental  Soci- 
ety, of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; 
since  ISO  I,  j>ermanent  member  of  the  synod  of 
the  Refornieil  Church  of  Austria,  and  was  in 
1883  president  of  the  fourth  general  .synod  of  the 
same.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Aramaismis  libri 
Koheleth.  Dissertatio  historica  et  philoloijica,  qua 
lihrum  Salomoni  cindicare  conalur  aulor,  Krlangen, 
1800;  Vaticinium  ./esaja  c.  SJi-27  coinmentario 
illustratum,  Leipzig,  1861;  Zwiilf  messianische  Psal- 
men  erlUirt.  Schst  einer  i/rundler/emlen  christolo- 
giichen  Einleitunij,  Ba.sel,  186"J;  Confessio  Ilelcetica 
posterior  ad  I.  eililionem  edcndani  curarit,  Wien, 
1860;  Allijemeinc  Pdilayoijik,  1870;  Furschunijen 
nach  einer  VoUcMbel  zur  Zcit  Jisn  and  dercn 
Zwiamminhanij  mil  der  Se/ituai/inta-l'ehersetzung, 
1873  (Dutch  trans.,  Amsterdam);  Die  altlesta- 
mentlichen  I'ilali:  im  Seuen  Testament,  1S78  ;  Alte 
chritlliche  lusclirifen  erUiutert  (in  "  Stutlien  unil 
Kritiken,"  l(S8l,  pp.  092  R<i(i.);  Christoloifif  des 
Alien  Testaments,  oder  Auslei/uni/  der  u-ichtii/sten 
messianiichcn  Weissagunifen,  IsS'J  (Dutch  trans., 
Amsterdam,  188."));  Zum  Otsiiz  und  zum  Zeu<j- 
niss.  Eine  Alnrehr  wider  die  ncuhitischin  Schrift- 
forsrhunyrn  im  Alten  Testament,  1883(Dntch  trails., 
Amsterdam,  1884);  Von  der  Incarnation  des  r/olt- 
lichrn     M'ortes.     l.sSl;     CUrislliche     (llauhensl'ehre, 

BOEHRINGER,  Georg  Friedrlch,  Swiss  Protes- 


tant (Tiibingen  school);  b.  at  Maulbronn,  Wur- 
temberg,  Germany,  Dec.  2S,  1812 ;  d.  at  Ba.sel, 
I  blind  and  crippled,  .Sept.  10,  1879.  He  stu<lied 
'at  Tiibingen,  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary 
I  movements  in  18;J3,  ami  was  in  consequence  com- 
jielled  to  flee  to  .Switzerland ;  became  pastor  at 
Glattfelden,  Canton  Zurich,  1842;  resigned,  IHM; 
removed  to  Ziirich,  and  then  to  Ba.sel.  He  wrote 
from  the  sources,  and  in  a  scholarly  manner,  a 
series  of  biographies  which  constituted  a  church 
history  down  to  ]ire- Reformation  times,  under  the 
general  title  Dii.  Kirchi-  Chrisli  uud  ihre  Zeugen, 
Zurich,  \>^\\i-:^x.  2.1  ed.  lsOO-79,  24  vols. 

BOEHRINGER,  Paul,  Lie.  Theol.  {him.,  Zurich, 
'  18S0).  son  of  the  ]ireceding,  also  of  the  Tubingen 
school;  b.  at  Glattfelden,  Canton  Ziirich.  Switz- 
j  erland,  Sept.  1,  1852;  studied  at  Zurich;  became 
j  pastor  at  Niederha.sli,  near  Ziirich,  ls75;  of  St. 
I  Peter's,  Basel,  1879;  and  pricat-doceut  for  church 
history  in  the  University  of  Ba.sel,  1880.  He 
finished  the  church  history  of  his  father,  and, 
Ijesides  numerous  articles  in  different  religious 
journals,  has  written  O'rc'goirc,  Lehenshild  aus 
der  fraiizusischen  Revolution,  Basel,  1878.  ."since 
1881,  he  has  prepared  the  section  upon  church 
history  from  Constantine  to  the  Reformation,  in 
the  Thcoluijisclie  JalircslierichI,  Leijizig,  1881  sqq. 
BOISE,  James  Robinson,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen, 
l.sOs),  LL.D.  (Michigan,  ISOS),  D.D.  (Brown,  ls79). 
Baptist;  b.  at  Blandford,  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  .Ian.  27,  1815;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1840 ;  was  tutor  there  for  three  years, 
and  tlien  profes.sor  of  the  (Jreek  language;  re- 
signed in  1850,  and  for  eighteen  months  pursued 
his  studies  in  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  and  France. 
In  18.52  he  became  profes.sor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor;  in  1808  the  same  in  the  University 
of  Chicago;  in  1877  professor  of  Xew-Testament 
interpretation  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  near  Chicago.  Besides 
Greek  text-books  for  school  and  college  use  (in- 
cluding Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  New 
York,  1849;  The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
Chicago,  1868;  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  Chicago, 
1N70;  Fire  Books  of  Xrnophon's  Analnisis,  New 
York,  1878),  he  has  published  Xotes  on  Paul's 
Kpistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  1S71  ;  Itomans,  1883;  and 
to  the  Epiiesiaiis.  the  Colussiaus,  Philemon,  and  the 
Philipjuin.s.  1.S81. 

BOMBERCER,  John  Henry  Augustus,  D.D. 
(Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  18.54),  Heformed 
((jerman):  b.  at  Lam-aster,  Penn.,  .Ian.  i:i.  l-sl7; 
graduated  from  .Marshall  College,  1H37,  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mercereburg,  Penn.,  1838;  lie- 
came  tutor  in  Marshall  College,  IHSO;  pa-stor  of 
the  (Jernnin  Ri-formeil  Church  in  I.ewistown, 
Penn.,  183S;  Wavnesborough,  Penn.,  1810;  F.aston, 
Penn.,  1845;  Pfiiladelphia  (Race  .Street),  Penn., 
1.S54;  president  of  Ursinus  College  and  its  Theo- 
logical Department,  ls70.  From  ls,50lo  1S02  ho 
carried  on  a  eondensi'd  translation  of  the  first  eili- 
tion  of  Her/.og's  l-^nci/clo/urilia,  ami  published  two 
volumes,  i-mbraeing  six  of  the  original;  but  the 
warsto|ii«'d  it.  He  is  the  author  of  Infant  S<dra- 
tion  in  its  Helalion  to  [mitural]  Dipraciiy,  to  llri/en- 
rration,  and  to  Baptism,  PInlatlelphia,  1859;  Fire 
years  at  the  llarr-slreet  [Reformed]  Church,  with 
an  Ecclesiastical  Appendix,  1800;  u  revised  trans- 
lation of  Kurtz'  Text-Book  of  Church  History,  1860; 
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The  Revised  Liturgy,  a  History  and  Criticism  of  the 
Ritualistic  Mucement  in  the  Reformed  Church,  1866  : 
Reformed  not  Ritualistic:  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Nevin's 
^'■Vindication,"  1867.  He  edited  The  Reformed- 
Church  Muiiildii  (chiefly  in  opposition  to  "Mer- 
cersbursj  tlu'oloyy  ")  from  1868-77.  9  vols. 

BONAR,  Andrew  Alexander,  O.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1874),  Fri'i-  Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in  Edinburgh, 
May  29,  I8l0;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Edinbui'gh,  1838 ;  and  until  1856  labored  in  the 
parish  of  Collace,  Perthsliire,  when  he  removed 
to  his  present  charge,  the  Finnieston  Cliurcli, 
Glasgow.  He  left  the  Established  Church  in 
1843;  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  in  1878.  He  has  always 
sought  to  identify  himself  with  evangelical  and 
revival  movements.  He  is  the  author  of  Mission 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Other  Coun- 
tries, Edinburgh,  1842  ;  Memoir  of  Rev.  R.  M. 
McCheyne,  1844,  many  editions,  republished  and 
translated ;  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  1846,  utli  ed. 
1875 ;  Redemption  Drawing  Nigh,  a  Defence  of 
Pre-millennialism,  1847 ;  (edited)  Nettleton's  Life  and 
Labours,  1850 ;  The  Gospel  pointing  to  the  Person 
of  Christ,  1852  ;  Christ  and  His  Church,  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  1859 ;  (edited)  Letters  of  Samuel  Ruth- 
erford, 1862;  Gospel  Truths,  1878;  The  Brook 
Btsor,  187!»;  James  Scott:  A  Labourer  for  God, 
1885 ;  many  tracts. 

BONAR,"  Horatius,  D.D.,  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  19,  1808;  studied 
at  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinburgh ;  was  pastor  at 
Kelso  (1838-66) ;  separated,  along  with  his  con- 
gregation, from  the  Kirk,  in  1843 ;  since  1866 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Grange  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh.  His  fame  mainly  rests  upon  his 
poems  and  hymns.  He  is  a  diligent  student  of 
prophecj-,  and  in  1849  founded  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Prophecy.  His  prose  publications  em- 
brace Prophetical  Landmarks,  London,  1847,  4th 
ed.  1868 ;  The  Night  of  Weeping,  or  Words  for 
the  Sufferini)  Family  of  God,  18.50 ;  The  Morninq 
of  Joy,  1852 ;  The  De.<ert  of  Sinai,  1857,  2d  ed. 
1858;  The  Laml  of  Piomhe,  1858;  Light  and 
Truth;  or,  Bible  Thoughts  and  Theme.-;  1868-72, 
6  vols.  ;  The  White  Fields  of  France  (a  history 
of  the  McAll  Mission),  1879;  The  Life  of  G.  t. 
Dodds,  1884.  The  best-known  collections  of  his 
poems  are  Hyynns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  1857-71, 
3  vols.  :  The  .s'onr/  of  the  New  Creation,  and  other 
Pieces,  1n72;  Hi/mns  (f  the  Nalivity,  1878. 

BONET-MAURY,  Amy  Gaston  Charles  Au- 
guste,  D.D.  (I'aris,  1881),  French  Protestant;  b. 
in  Paris,  Jan.  2,  1842;  was  graduated  bachelor 
in  theology  at  Strassburg,  1867  ;  pastor  at  Dor- ' 
drecht,  1869-72;  at  Beauvais  (Oise),  1872-76; 
and  at  St.  Denis  (Seine),  1877;  licentiate  in  the- 
ology, 1878,  and  instructor  in  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Paris ;  professor  of 
tlie  same,  1881.  He  has  written  Les  origines  de 
la  Rcforme  a  UtauvaU,  Paris,  1874 ;  E  quibus  Ne- 
derlandicis  fonlibus  hauserit  scriptor  libri  de  Imita- 
tione  Chrisli,  1878 ;  Gerard  de  Groote,  un  pre'cur- 
seur  de  la  Reforme  au  quatorzieme  siecle,  1878;  Les 
origines  du  christianisme  unitaire  chez  les  Anglais, 
1881  (English  trans.,  Early  Sources  of  English  Uni- 
tarian Christianity,  London,  ISSi);  Arnauld  de  Bres- 
cia, un  Reformateur  au  douzieme  siecle,  1881 ;  La 
doctrine  des  douze  Apotres.  Essai  de  traduction,  avec 
un  commentaire  critique  et  historique,  1884. 


BONNET,  Jules,  French  Protestant,  layman: 
b.  at  Xlmes,  June  30, 1820 ;  educated  a  lawyer;  he 
has  been  for  many  years  well  known  by  his  works 
upon  Reformation  historj-,  and  as  secretary  of 
the  "  Societc  d'histoire  du  protestantisme  fran- 
(;ais,"  and  editor  of  its  valuable  publications. 
He  has  published  Ulympia  Mnrala:  episode  de  la 
rena!.<.':ance  en  Ilalie  (tlie  thesis  by  which  he  won 
tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  letters),  1850,  4th  ed. 
186.5,  German  trans.  1860;  Lettres  franfaises  de 
Calvin,  18.>4  (English  trans,  of  his  collection  of 
all  Calvin's  letters,  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
4  vols.);  Aonio  Paleurio,  1863  (English  trans. 
London,  1864) ;  Recits  du  seizihne  siecle,  1864 ; 
Nouveaux  recits  du  seizihne  siecle,  1869;  La  Re- 
forme  au  chateau  de  Saint  Prevat,  1873;  Notice 
sur  la  vie  et  les  e'crits  de  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne',  1874 ; 
Dernier  recits  du  seizihne  siecle,  1875 ;  edited 
Mc'moires  de  Claude  Parthenay  Larchevtque.  sieur 
de  Soubise,  1879. 

BONWETSCH,  Gottlieb  Nathanael,  D.D. 
(Bonn,  1881),  Evangelical  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Xorka, 
Russia,  Feii.  17  (5),  1848;  studied  theology  at 
Dorpat,  1866-70;  was  ordained  pastor,  1871; 
studied  at  Gbttingen,  1874-75 ;  and  Bonn,  1877- 
78 ;  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
at  Dorpat,  1882;  ordinai-y  professor,  1883.  He 
is  the  author  of  Die  Schrifien  Tertullians  unter- 
sucht,  Bonn,  1878;  Die  Geschichte  des  .Montanistnus, 
Erlangen,  1881  ;  ('n.^cr  ReJ'ormator  Martin  Luther, 
Dorpat,  1883  ;  Kyrill  und  Methodius,  die  Lehrer 
der  Slaven,  1885. 

BOONE,  Right  Rev.  William  Jones,  Episco- 
palian, missionary  bisliop  of  Shanghai,  China ;  b. 
in  China,  1847 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College, 
1865,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia, 
1868;  and  since  1869  has  been  a  missionary  in 
China;  consecrated,  1884.  » 

BOOTH,  William,  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army;  b.  at  Xottingham,  Eng,  April  10,  1829; 
became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Xew  Con- 
nection in  1850;  resigned  in  1861  rather  than 
settle  in  ordinary  circuit  work,  for  wliich  lie  did 
not  believe  himself  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  for 
the  evangelistic  services  whicli  he  liad  held  with 
great  success.  It  was  as  an  independent  evan- 
gelist that  he  started  "  The  Christian  Mission," 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  in  July,  1865,  and 
out  of  it  developed  the  military  religious  organ- 
ization to  which  in  1878  he  gave  the  name  of 
•'The  Salvation  Army"  (see  Encyclopedia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  2U99).  • 

BORNEMANN,  Friedrlch  Wilhelm  B.,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Gbttingen,  1884),  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  Liineberg,  Hannover,  Marcli  2,  1858: 
-studied  at  Gbttingen,  1876-77,  1878-79,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1877-78;  became  private  tutor  at  Bre- 
men, 1879,  at  Medingen,  1880;  hospes  in  the 
convent  at  Loccum,  1880 ;  inspector  of  the  theo- 
logical Stift  in  tlie  University  of  Gbttingen,  1882 
(fall);  aiid  privat-docent  for  church  histoiy  there 
in  December,  1884.  In  his  special  department 
lie  calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Ilarnack's,  but  as  a 
tlieologian  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Ritschl. 
He  has  written  Das  Taufsymbol  Justins  des  Mar- 
tyrers  (in  Brieger's  Zeilschriftjlir  Kirchengeschichle, 
III.,  1  [1878];  In  investiganda  monachatus  origtne 
quibus  de  causis  ratio  habenda  sit  Origenis,  Gbtting- 
en, 1885. 

BOUVIER,  Ami   Auguste   Oscar,   D.D.   {hoa., 
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Bern,  1884),  Swiss  Protestant  (Independent);  h.  at 
Geneva,  Keb.  10,  18:iti;  educated  at  tlie  university 
there,  and  was  ordained  1851  ;  served  as  mission- 
ary and  pastor  in  France,  London,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  became  professor  of  ajioloKetics  and  prac- 
tical tlieolojty  in  tlie  (ieiievan  I'niversity,  18U1  ; 
transferred  to  cliair  of  dogmatics,  18155.  Since 
187:)  he  has  also  been  librarian  of  the  Company 
of  Pastors.  He  was  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  committee  in  Geneva  auxiliary  to  the 
Kvangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paris,  1805, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Iheological  Sciences,  1871 ; 
made  chevalier  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor,  1885. 
Among  his  numerous  wTitings  may  be  mentioned 
Etude  xur  les  condiliuiis  du  dt'vetoppemeul  social 
ilii  Clirinllanisme,  Geneva,  1851 ;  Le  clinlien,  ou 
i'hoinme  accompli,  18.57;  Serinom,  1800-02,2  vols. ; 
L'Apologc'lique  acluelte,  ISGO;  La  liicelalion,  1870; 
Leu  icieiice.1  theoloijiijues  au  dix-neucihne siicle,  1871  ; 
Calhotiiiues  liljc'ratu  et  Protestants,  1873;  Epoques 
et  characteres  bibliques,  1873 ;  Les  conferences  reli- 
f/ieuses  a  Geneve  de  18S5  a  1875,  1876;  L' Esprit 
dit  Christianisme,  1877 ;  La  faculte  de  the'oloi/ie  de 
Genete  pendant  le  dix-neucihne  Steele,  1878;  L'eii- 
seignirmtnt  supi'rieur  a  Geneve  de  1559  a  1876,  1878; 
La  Compat/nie  des  Pwteurs  de  Gcntive,  1878;  Le 
Pasteur  John  Host,  1881,  5th  ed.  1882  (English 
trans.)  ;  Paroles  de  foi  el  de  liberte,  1882 ;  Le  divin 
d'apres  les  apotres,  1883;  Le  Protestantisme  u  Ge- 
neve, 1884 fin  Knglish  in  Modern  Review,  ,]siuwA\y, 
l"<s4)  ;  NouvelUs  paroles  de  foi  et  de  liberie,  18S;j  ; 
/.'I  consnence  inoderne  et  la  doctrine  du  pe'clie,  1880 

BOVET,  Eugene  Victor  Felix,  French  Swi.ss 
Protestant;  b.  ;it  Ninicliatcl,  Nov.  7.  1824;  in  his 
native  city  successively  librarian,  184s,  professor 
of  French  literature,  and  professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  since  1853  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Revue 
Suisse.  He  hius  written  Le  Comte  de  Zinzendorf, 
Paris,  1800,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1805  (Dutch  trans. ; 
Knglish  abridged  trans,  entitled  The  Banished 
Count,  London,  180.5);  I'oi/ar/e  en  terre  sainte, 
Xenchatel,  1801),  7th  ed.  Paris.  18.S1  (Dutch,  Swed- 
ish, and  Italian  trans. ;  German  trans,  from  4th 
ed..  1804,  Zurich,  1800;  Knglish  trans.,  Eyijpt, 
Palestine,  ami  Phoenicia,  London,  1883);  llistoirc  du 
I'saulier  des  e(/lises  n'formies,  Xeuchutel,  1872. 

BOWMAN,'  Thomas,  D.D.  (Ohio  ^\V^leyan  Uni- 
versity, 18.50),  LL.D.  (Dickinson  College,  1872), 
.Methodist  bishop;  b.  near  Berwick,  Columbia 
County,  Penn.,  July  15,  1817;  graduated  a.s  vale- 
dictorian at  Dickinson  College,  1837;  licen.sed, 
IS^JS;  entererl  travelling  connection,  1830;  teach- 
er in  the  giamniar  school  of  the  college.  1840-13; 
((Uj)ernumerarv  through  ill  health  until  1848; 
pnncii)al  of  Dickinson  .Seminary,  Williamsport, 
Penn.,  1848-58;  presidentof  Indiana  .\sbury  (now 
De  Pauw)  L'niversity,  (Jreencastle,  Inil.,  18o8-72; 
elected  bishop,  1872;  an<l  in  1884,  chancellor  of 
De  Pauw  L'niversity.  In  1804-05  he  w.ia  chaplain 
of  the  I'nileil-Stales  .Senate  ;  and  in  187H-71>  olli- 
cially  visited  his  church's  missiotis  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
anil  India;  in  1X81-82,  those  in  China  and  Japan. 
ll>'  has  written  extensively  for  the  deuoiniiui 
tional  pre.sa. 

BOYCE,  James,  D.D. (Jefferson  College,  Penn., 
anil  Krskine  College,  .S.C.,  1854),  Associate  lie- 
formed  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Sardis,  Meckli-nburg 
County,  N.C'July  13,  1808;  graduateil  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Penu.,  1820 ;  paator  of  New  Ho^m;, 


.S  C,  1832-69  ;  editor  of  Christian  Mai/azlne  of  th'- 
South  for.  nine  years;  associate  editor  of  .4s.<i>- 
ciate  Reformed  Presbyterian  since  1870;  professor 
and  president  of  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  at  Due  West,  S.C., 
since  ISOt). 

BOYCE,  James  Petigru,  D.D.  (Columbian  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C..  18591.  LL.D.  (L'nion  Uni- 
versity, Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  1872),  Baptist; 
b.  at  "Charleston,  S.C,  Jan.  11,  1827:  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  1847  ;  studied  theology  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1849-51 ;  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Columbia,  S.C, 
1851 ;  professor  of  theology  in  Furman  Univer- 
sity, Greenville,  S.C,  1855;  chairman  of  the 
faculty,  and  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
18.)9,  in  the  .Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary, then  at  Greenville,  S.C,  and  of  church 
government  and  pastoral  duties,  1^77.  In  1877 
I  the  seminary  was  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  South-Carolina  Vol- 
I  unteers  from  1801  to  1802  ;  member  of  the  South- 
I  Carolina  Legislature  from  1802  to  1865;  of  the 
•  governor's  (Alagrath)  staff  and  State  Council, 
j  1804  and  1805;  and  of  the  State  convention  for 
I  reconstruction  in  1805;  from  1872  to  1879  was 
I  annually  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fund.  Besides  speeches,  sermons,  and 
articles,  he  has  published  Three  Chanf/es  ii>  Theo- 
loijical  Education,  Greenville,  S.C,  18.50  (the  prin- 
ciples of  which  address  are  embodied  in  the 
peculiar  plan  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary);  ISrief  Catechism  of  I'ible  Doctrine, 
Greenville,  S.C.,  1.S03,  last  ed.  Louisville,  Kv., 
1884;  Abstract  of  Theol,,;/,/,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1882. 
BOYD,  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison,  D.D. 
(Kdinbur^di,  1804),  Church  of  .Scotland;  b.  in 
the  Auchmleck  ilanse,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  3,  1825; 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  the 
University  of  (ila.sgow,  grailuating  from  the  latter 
as  B.A.  (taking  the  highest  honors  in  philosophy 
and  theology),  1.S40.  From  November,  1850,  to 
.luly,  1851,  he  was  assistant  in  St.  George's,  Kdin- 
burgh  ;  was  then  minister  successively  of  Newton- 
on-Ayr,  .September,  lb51-.Ianuary,  1854 ;  Kirk- 
patrick-Irongray.  January,  l854-.\i>ril,  1859;  St. 
IJernard's  Parish,  Kdiid>urgli,  .\pril.  ls.")9-S»'p- 
tember.  1805;  and  since  .September,  1805,  has  been 
first  minister  of  the  city  of  .St.  Andrew's.  [He 
is  widely  known  by  his  signature  A.  K.  II.  B., 
and  his  sut/rii/uet  "The  Country  Parson."]  He 
Is  the  author  of  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson, 
London,  1859,  IHOl,  1S78,  3  series;  Leisure  Hours 
in  Town,  1801  ;  Graver  'J'houi/hts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  1802,  1864,  1875,  3  series;  The  Common- 
place Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country,  1802; 
Counsel  and  Comfort,  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit, 
1803;  The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
1804;  The  Critical  Essays  oj  a  Country  Parson, 
1805;  Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  /'arish  Church  of 
a  University  City,  1800;  Lessons  of  Middle  Aye, 
1807;  Chani/ed  Aspects  if  I'nchanyeil  Truths, 
1869;  Present-day  Thouyhts,  1870;  St(wide  Mus- 
inys,  1872;  .1  Scotch  Communion  Sunday,  1873; 
f.andsca/ics.  Churches,  and  Moralities,  1874;  From 
a  (iuiet  Place:  Some  Discourses,  XX'W  ;  Our  Little 
Life,  1881,  188L  2  serie.t;  Towards  the  Sunset: 
Teachings  a/hr  Thirty^  Years,  1882;  M7i(i/  set  him 
riyht:  with  Other  Chapters  to  help,  ISS.'i. 
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BRIBGER. 


BOYLE,    Very   Rev.  George    Oavid,  Dean   of 

Salislnuv,  .son  of  tlie  late  Lord  C'liief  Justice- 
(ieneral  of  Sc^otlanil ;  I),  in  Scotlaml,  in  the  year 
ls:>8;  cilucated  at  Kxcter  College,  Oxford,  grad- 
uated H.A.,  I80I;  M.A  ,  isr)3;  was  curate  of 
Kidderminster  (the  scene  of  Baxter's  labors), 
lx.')o-.")7;  of  llagley,  1857-60;  perpetual  curate 
of  St.  Michael,  llandswortli,  1861-G7 :  rural  dean 
of  Handswortli,  lStJ()-()7;  vicar  of  Kidderminster, 
and  chaplain  of  Kiddernunster  Union,  18G7-8(); 
honorary  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  1872- 
80;  rural  dean  of  Kidderniin.ster,  1877-80;  ap- 
pointed dean  of  Salisbury,  1880;  precentor,  1881. 
lie  is  tlie  author  of  Confession  arcordhuj  to  the 
Rule  of  the  Church  oj  Englaml,  London,  1868; 
Lessons  from  a  Churchyard,  1872 ;  The  Trust  of 
'he  Mitiistrij,  1882;  Mi/  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life, 
1883;  Richard  Baxter,  a  Sketch,  1883.  » 

BRACE,  Charles  Loring,  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  19,  1826;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1846;  studied  in  Yale  (1847-48) 
and  in  Union  Theological  Seminaries,  New  York 
(1848-49),  but  did  not  graduate;  went  to  Europe, 
1850;  while  at  Gros  Wardein  in  Hungary,  1851, 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  as  an  emissary  to 
arouse  a  revolution  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, but  released  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  charye  d'ajf'aires  at  Vienna,  Mr.  C.  J. 
McCurdy.  On  his  return,  1852,  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Xew-York  City,"  and  its  secretary  and  exec- 
utive agent  the  next  year,  and  has  ever  since 
held  the  office.  In  1854  he  established  the  first 
newsboys'  lodging-house;  in  1855,  an  Italian  in- 
dustrial .school;  and  in  1856,  a  German  one.  lie 
has  publi-shed  Humjary  in  1S51,  New  York,  1852 ; 
Home  Life  in  Gerniani/,  1853 ;  The  Norse  Folk 
(travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden),  1857 ;  Short 
Sermons  to  Newsboys,  1861 ;  Races  of  the  Old 
World,  1863;  The  New  West,  1868;  The  Danr/er- 
ous  Classes  of  New  York,  and  Twenty  Years  Work 
among  them,  1872,  3d  ed.  (enlarged)  1880;  Free 
Trade  as  promoting  Peace  and  Good  Will  among 
Men,  1879;  Gesia  Chrlsti :  or.  A  History  of  Humane 
Progress  un<l<:r  Christianity,  1883,  3d  ed.  1885. 

BRADLEY,  Charles  Frederic,  Methodist;  b.  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  1,  1852;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1873 ;  was  tutor  there,  1874-76 ; 
graduated  at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Ev- 
anston,  111.,  1878;  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  Hamline  University, 
Ilaniline,  Minn.,  1880;  adjunct  professor  of  exe- 
getical  theology  (1883),  and  profe.ssor  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis  (1884),  in  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  111. 

BRADLEY,  Very  Rev.  George  Granville,  D.D. 
(Oxford,  ISsl),  LL.D.  (.St.  Andn^w's,  187:)),  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Chureh  of  England;  b.  at.  High 
Wycombe,  Dec.  11,  1821;  educated  at  Rugby 
School,  1837-40;  and  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  (first-cla.ss  in 
classics),  1844,  and  M.A.,  1847;  was  fellow  of 
University  College,  1844-50;  assistant  master 
in  Rugby  School,  184G-5S;  head  master  of  Marl- 
borough College,  1858-70;  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  1870-81;  since  1881,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  London,  in  succession  to  Dean 
Stanley.  He  has  also  been  public  examiner  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1871-72;  select  preacher 
in  the  same,  1875-76 ;  examining  chaplain  to  the 


late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait),  1874- 
81;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  1874-76; 
since,  chaplain  in  ordinary.  Besides  sermons  and 
papers  in  periodicals,  he  has  written  Reminiscences 
of  Dean  Stanley,  London,  1882  ;  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siaslcs,  1885;  and  t«o  nuiHiials  on  Latin  writing. 

BRASTOW,  Lewis  Orsmond,  D.D.  (Bowdoin, 
1880),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  I5rewer,  Me., 
March  23,  1834 ;  graduated  at  IJowdoin  College, 
Maine,  1857  ;  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
1860;  was  pastor  of  tlie  South  Congregationid 
Church,  St.  .lohnsbury,  Vt.,  1861-73;  and  of  the 
First  Congregational  Churcli,  Burlington,  Vt., 
1873-84;  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology,  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1885.  He 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  Army  during  1862 
and  1863.  His  publications  consist  of  sermons 
and  review  articles. 

BREDENKAMP,  Conrad  Justus,  Lie.  Theol. 
(Erlangen,  1880),  D.D.  (lam.,  Erlangen.  1883), 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Basbeck,  Hannover,  June  26, 
1847.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Erlang- 
en, Bonn,  and  Gottingen ;  was  pastor  at  Kup- 
pentin  in  Mecklenburg,  1872-78;  without  official 
position,  at  Gottingen,  1878-79;  privat-doceni  at 
Erlangen,  1880-83;  ordinary  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Greifswald,  since  1883.  He  is  the  author 
of  Der  Prophet  Sacharja  erkliirt,  Erlangen,  1879 ; 
Vaticinium  quod  de  Immanuele  edidit  Jesaias  [vii. 
1-ix.  6]  explicacit,  1880 ;  Gesctz  und  Propheten. 
Ein  Beilrag  zur  altlestamenllichen  Kritik,  1881. 

BREED,  William  Pratt,  D.D.  (New-York  Uni- 
versity, 1864),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Greenbush, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  23,  1816;  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity, New- York  City,  1843;  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1846;  pastor  of  the  .Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  1847-56 ;  and  since,  of  the 
West  Spruce-street  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  to  erect 
(1877)  the  monument  to  Witherspoon,  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  I'hiladelphia,  and  delivered  .1  His. 
torical  Discourse  on  Presbyterians  and  the  Ri  rohilion 
(subsequently  published)  in  many  jilaces  in  its 
behalf.  He  made  the  addre.ss  of  welcome  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  September, 
1880,  and  read  a  paper  before  them  on  The  Di fu- 
sion of  Presbyterian  Literature.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  volumes  for  Sunday-school  libraries,  and 
others  of  more  permanent  value,  including  Pres- 
byterianism  Three  Hundred  Years  ago,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872;  Handbook  for  Funerals  [n.d.];  .4 
Model  Christian  Worker.  John  Potter,  ISli);  Aboard 
anil  Ahroiid  in  ISS4.  New  York,  1885.  • 

BREWER,  Right  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond,  S.T.D. 
(Ilobarl  College,  l8sl),  Episcojialian,  missionary 
bi.shop  of  Montana;  b.  at  Berkshire,  Vt.,  Jan. 
211,  1830;  graduated  at  lluliart  ColU'ge,  (ieneva, 
N.Y.,  1863 ;  and  at  the  General  (Epi,sco]ialian) 
Theological  Seminary,  New-York  Citv,  1866;  be- 
came rector  of  Grace  Church,  Carttiage,  N.Y., 
1860;  of  Trinity  Church,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1872; 
was  consecrated  bishop,  1880. 

BRIEGER,  Theodor,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1870), 
Lie.  Theol.  (Halle,  1870),  D.D.  {hon.,  Gottingen, 
1877),  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Greifswald, 
June  4,  1842;  studied  at  Greifswald,  Erlangen, 
and  Tubingen,  1861-64 ;  became  prival-docent  at 
Halle,  1870;  professor  extraordinary,  1873;  ordi- 
nary professor  at  Marburg,  1876 ;  at  Leipzig,  1886. 


BRIGGS. 


BROOKS. 


Since  1876  he  lias  edited  tlie  Zeilscliri/I  fiir  Kir- 
chfnyeschichle.  His  publications  include  De  fur- 
mula  coiicorilice  JtulUlwnenxin  oriijine  ati/ue  imiule, 
Ilalle,  1870;  O'a.f/xiro  Conlarini  und  i/(i.i  lieyena- 
liiiri/fr  Concorilieiiwerk  ties  Jahrei  J04I,  (iotha, 
1H70;  CuiiMantin  iter  Grusse  ills  Jielii/iuii.ij/ijliliier, 
188<l;  Die  anfjehliclie  .Marlmr</er  Kirclmuiriluuny 
i-on  1527  uii'l  Luther's  erster  kaleclielisclier  L'nier- 
richi  coin  Alieniliiialil.  1S81 ;  Xeue  MiKtUungen  iiber 
I.Hlher  in  Worms.  Marburji,  188:J;  Luther  uiul  sein 
Werl;  1883;  Quetlen  uml  l-'orsc/iuiif/en  :ur  O'eschichte 
der  lie/oniiation:  1.  Bd.  .Meander  u.  Luther,  1521. 
Die  renoUslnndii/ten  Aleiinder-Depescheii,  nebsl 
Cnlersuchiini/in  iiber  den  Woniiscr  Reichstag.  1 
Abthl-.,  (idllia.  18S4. 

BRIGCS,  Charles  Augustus,  D.D.  (I'liiversity 
of  Edinburj;li,  1S84),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  Xew- 
York  City,  Jan.  15,  1841 ;  studied  in  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1857-60;  in  the  L'nion  Theo- 
logical .Seminary,  New  York,  1801-03 ;  and  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Berlin.  Gernianv,  under  Donier  and 
Uodiger,  1860-69.  He  marched  with  the  Seventh 
Uegiaient  (X.Y'.V.)  to  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
From  lsii:!-t)(i  he  was  in  business  with  his  father, 
in  New- York  City.  He  Wius  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Hoselle,  N..I.,  1.S70-74;  and  has  been 
since  1874  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages  in  the  I'niou  Theological  .Seminary, 
New- York  City.  Since  18S0  he  has  been  a  man- 
aging editor  of  the  L'resbi/li rian  Itecieu;  of  which 
he  was  a  founder.  Besides  numerous  articles  in 
different  periodicals,  —  notably  those  on  biblical 
theology  in  the  American  Presbyterian  Jieview,  tlie 
earliest  on  the  subject  in  .\merica;  and  those  on 
the  higher  criticism,  in  the  Presbyterian  Jitiieic, 
which  beat  the  way  for  its  study,  —  he  ha.s  writ- 
ten Biblical  Study;  its  Priiicijiies,  Methods,  and 
History,  New  Y'ork,  1883,  2d  ed.  1885;  American 
Preabylerianism ;  its  Origin  and  Oroicth,  \Sbii.  He 
wa.s  one  of  the  translators  of  the  commentaries 
on  the  I'.salms  and  Kzra,  in  the  American  Lange 
series. 

BRIGHT,  William,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1800).  Church 
..f  Erigliiiid;  b.  at  Doncaster,  Dec.  11,  1824; 
fducateil  at  I'niversity  College,  (Jx ford ;  gradu- 
ated 15. .\.  (first-class  chussics),  1840;  fellow  of 
his  college,  18t7  ;  Johnson  theological  scholar, 
1847;  Kllerton  theological  essayi.st,  1848;  M.A., 
1849;  wa-s  theological  tutor  in  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmoml,  Perthshire,  1851-58;  tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  1862;  resigned  fellowship 
on  apt)<)intment  iui  Regius  prof(!.ssor  of  ecclesia.s- 
tical  history,  Oxford  University,  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  1^68;  honorary  canon  of  Cathedral 
of  the  Isles,  Cumbrae,  1805;  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  188.5.  He  has  |>ublished 
Ancieul  Collects  selected  from  Various  Hituals,  Lon- 
don, 18.57,  4tli  ed.  1800;  A  llislnn/  of  the  Chunh 
from  the  Edict  of  Milan,  A.l>.  S15.  to  the  CoiinrU 
of  Chalcedon,  .4. /J.  .^57,  Oxford,  1800,3d  ed.  1.S75; 
Eiyhlieu  Sermons  of  .St.  Leo  the  Great  on  the  Incar- 
nation. With  the  "  Tome,"  translated  with  notes, 
London,  1802,  2d  ed.  LSHO;  Faith  and  Life:  Head- 
ings comiiiled  from  .inciint  Writers,  IHO'l,  2d  ed. 
1800;  llyinns  and  other  fVrxM,  ISIiO.  2d  ed.  1.S74; 
Cha/ilers  of  Early  Enylish  Church  llislory,  1n7H; 
Later  Treatises  of  St.  AthaniLtiiis,  traiiHlated  with 
notes  anil  app-ndix  (vol.  40,  Lihran/  of  the  Fa- 
thers), 18«1;  J'rnale  Prayers,  for  u'WeeH,  1682; 
jVu/ea   on   tlie  Canons   of  the  r'irsi  Four  Ocntrat 


Councils,  1882;  Family  Prayers,  1885;  louu,  auJ 
other  Verses,  1885;  edited  the  original  text  of 
Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  1872, 2d  ed.  1882; 
St.  .\thanasius'  Uiationn  again.it  the  Arians,  1873, 
2d  ed.  1883;  .Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History, 
1878;  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Tnali.ies  of  St.  Aiigiui- 
tine,  1880;  and  .St.  Athanasius'  Hiitorical  Writ- 
ings, 1881  ;  and  with  the  Kev.  P.  O.  Medd,  M.A  , 
edited  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Praver-Hotik, 
180.J,  3.1  ed.  1877. 

BROADUS,  John  Albert,  D.D.  (\Villiam  and 
Mary,  lS.j;»,  al.so  Richmond  College,  185it).  LL.D. 
(\Va"ke  Forest  College,  N.C.,  1.871),  Baptist ;  b.  111 
CuliH;per  County,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1827;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  1850;  there  assistant  profes-sor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  1851-53,  chaplain,  1855-57;  pastor  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  1851-5.5,  1857-59.  Since  its 
organization  in  1859  he  has  been  professor  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
homiletics  in  the  .Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  then  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  removed  in 
1877  to  Louisville,  Ky.  He  has  for  many  sum- 
mers supplied  pulpits  in  New  York.  Brooklyn,  and 
Orange,  N.J.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday-school  Le.«soii  Committee,  lii-sideg 
numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  has  written 
The  Preparation  and  Delirery  of  Sermons,  Phila- 
delphia, 1870,  many  editions,  latest  1885,  repul«- 
lished  in  London,  much  of  it  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  used  for  native  ministers  of  all 
denominations;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preach- 
ing, New  Y'ork,  1870. 

BROOKE,  Stopford  Augustus,  Unitari.m;  b. 
at  (ileiidoen  rectory.  Letter  Kenny,  County  Don- 
egal, Ireland,  Nov.  14.  1832;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduated  ALA.  1.^58; 
since  18.57  has  preached  in  London,  first  as  curate 
of  St.  Matthew,  Marylebone,  18.57-59;  then  of 
Ken.sington  1800-03;  .is  minister  of  .St.  .lanies's 
Chaitel,  York  Street,  1800-75;  and  of  Bedford 
Chapel,  Bloonisbury,  since  l87(i.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  tiueen. 
Ill  1880  he  left  the  Kstabli.shed  Church,  and  con- 
nected him.self  with  the  I'nitarians.  He  has 
published  The  Life  and  Litters  of  the  Late  Frtd- 
enci:  W.  Jiiibirtsoii,  Londiin,  1805  (many  siibse- 
cpieiit  editions  and  reprints) ;  'J'hmloi/i/  in  the 
English  Poets,  1.874,  4lli  eil.  1880;  and  the  follow- 
ing volumes  of  sermons :  Sermons  at  St.  Jame.i's 
Chapel,  1808,  nth  ed.  1880;  2d  .series,  1874,  ."itli 
ed.  1881  ;  Christ  in  Modern  Life,  1872,  14th  e.l. 
1.880;  Fiiiht  of  Faith :  Sermons  on  Various  (jcra- 
sioiis,  1877;  S/,i,il  of  the  Christian  Life,  1881.  He 
alsoiilit.d  thi'scrnionsof  F.  W.  RoU-rUson.      • 

BROOKS,  Phillips,  D.D.  (Harvard,  1877,  Ox- 
fonl,  1885).  Kpi.Hco|.alian  ;  b.  in  Boston,  D.-e.  13. 
1835;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1855;  and 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia,  near  AN-xamlria.  18.59;  was  from  1>.5!» 
to  I8(iL>  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Phil- 
iulelphia;  till  1809,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinilv  in  the  same  city;  and  since,  of  Trinity 
Chnrcli,  Ronton.  His  church  wius  burned  in  the 
Boston  lire,  .N'ovi'inber,  1872;  and  the  present  im- 
posing structure  comi>leled  in  February.  1877.  In 
18.H1  Mr.  Brooks  declined  the  Pliiniinir  profe^.s- 
orHhiji  of  Christ iaii  morals  and  preaehership  to 
Harvard  College.  He  lia.s  iiublished  Ltctures  on 
Preaching  delivered  befort  the  hicinity  School  of  i'ule 
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College,  January-February,  1S77  (Lyman  Beecher 
Foundation),  New  York,  ls7";  Hermous,  IJJTS; 
Influence  of  Jesus  (the  Uohlen  Lectures  for  1879), 
1879;  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  other  Sermons,  1S81 ; 
Sermons  preached  in  ICui/lish  Churches,  1883. 

BROWN,  Charles  Rufus,  liaptist;  1).  at  Ea.st 
Kingston,  X.U.,  Fel).  22.  1849;  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  X.IL,  18U3-(j5;  United- 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  186.j-(i9; 
in  the  Navy,  promoted  to  ma.ster ;  resigned,  and 
entered  Newton  Theological  Institution  iu  1874, 
Harvard  College,  1875,  and  graduated,  1877; 
studied  in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1877- 
78,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1878-79 ;  grad- 
uated at  Union,  May,  1879,  and  at  Newton,  June, 
1879;  studied  in  Berlin  Universitj-,  1879-80; 
in  Leipzig,  1880-81 ;  became  pastor  at  Franklin, 
N.H.,  1881;  professor  of  Old-Testament  inter- 
pretation in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1883. 
He  has  published  An  Aramaic  Method.  Part  I., 
Text,  Notes,  and  Vocabularv.  Part  II.  Grammar. 
Chicago.  1884-80. 

BROWN,  David,  D.D.  (Princeton  College,  1852, 
and  Aberdeen  University,  1872),  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  17,  1803;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  was  assist- 
ant to  Edward  Irving  in  London,  1830-32 ;  min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Aberdeenshire,  1836-43;  and  of  the  Free  Church 
in  Gla.sgow,  1843-57,  when  he  became  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1885.  He  has 
]>ublislied  Christ's  Second  Comintj :  Wilt  it  he 
/'re-millennial  f  Edinburgh,  1843,  6th  ed.  18G7; 
Restoration  of  the  Jews,  Literal  and  Territorial, 
1861 ;  Crusheil  Hopes  crowned  in  Death  (memoir 
of  his  son  Alexander  Brown,  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service).  London,  1861 ;  Life  of  John  Dun- 
can, LL.D.  (professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
languages  in  New  College,  Edinburgh),  Edin- 
burgh, 1872,  2d  ed.  same  year;  The  Rev.  John 
Duncan,  LL.D.,  in  the  J'ulpit  and  at  the  Communion- 
Table,  1874;  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  On  the 
Acts  and  Romans  (in  the  Jainieson,  Fausset,  and 
Brown  series),  Glasgow,  1863  and  1869,  reprinted 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  elsewhere ;  On  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (part  of  the  Portable  Com- 
mentary), 1863 ;  On  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
(in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary),  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1882. 

BROWN,  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Hamilton,  1884), 
D.D.  (Dartmouth,  1884),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Han- 
over, N.IL,  Dec.  26,  1849;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  N.H.,  1870;  taught  in  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  1870-72;  was  tutor  in  Greek  in  Dartmouth 
College,  1872-74 ;  graduated  as  prize  fellow  of  his 
class  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Y'ork, 
1877,  and  lus  such  studied  two  years  in  Germany; 
became  instructor  in  biblical  philology  in  Union 
Seminary,  1879;  associate  professor  in  biblical 
jihilology,  1881  ;  full  professor,  1885.  He  edited 
The  Beginnings  of  History,  English  trans,  of  Les 
origines  de  I'histoire,  I.,  by  Francois  Lenormant, 
New  Y'ork,  1882;  and,  with  President  R.  D. 
Hitchcock,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  1S84, 
2d  ed.,  revised  and  greatly  eidarged,  1885 ;  inde- 
|ien<lently  ha,s  published  Assijriohgy,  its  Use  and 
Abuse  in'Oid-Tistament  Study,' ISHiO. 

BROWN,  Hugh    Stowelij  English  Baptist;  b. 


at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.  10, 1823 ;  d.  at  Liver- 
pool, Feb.  24, 1886.  He  learned  surveying,  then 
locomotive  engineering,  butat  twenty-one  entered 
King  William's  College,  Castleton,  Isle  of  Man, 
iu  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  doubts  respecting  that 
Churcli's  position  toward  the  .State,  and  on  her 
baptismal  teachings,  led  him  ultimately  into  the 
Baptist  Church  ;  and  at  the  close  of  1847  he  began 
his  ministry  in  the  Myrtle-street  Chapel,  Liver- 
pool, being  ordained  the  following  January.  He 
soon  took  a  first  place  in  his  drnomination,  and 
won  particular  notice  by  inuuguratiug  the  largely 
attended  Sunday-afternoon  lectures  for  working- 
men, —  an  idea  which  was  acted  upon  in  many 
localities.  He  visited  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  1872;  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  has 
published  numerous  sermons  and  lectures.       • 

BROWN,  James  Baldwin,  B.A.,  Congregation- 
alist ;  b.  in  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Aug.  19, 
1820 ;  d.  in  London,  June  23,  1884.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Univer.sity  College,  London,  and  gradu- 
uated  at  the  University,  1839;  studied  law  for  the 
next  two  J'ears,  but  then  obeyed  an  inner  call  to 
1  the  ministry ;  studied  theologj-  at  Highbury  Col- 
>lege;  became  an  Independent  minister,  fii'st  of 
London  Road  Chapel,  Derhv,  1843;  three  years 
later  (1846),  of  Claylands  Chapel.  Clapham  Road, 
[  London.  In  1^70  he  went  with  his  congregation 
to  the  new  church  they  had  built  at  Brixton, 
and  remained  their  pastor  until  his  death.  His 
ministry  was  faithful  and  laborious;  his  influence 
I  was  consecrated  and  wide-spread.  He  strenu- 
I  ously  opposed  the  doctrine  of  conditional  im- 
i  mortality  as  a  deadly  error.  The  esteem  in 
''  which  his  brethren  held  him  is  shown  by  his 
I  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  the  Congregational 
Union  in  1878.  Besides  pamphlets,  occasional 
j  sermons,  newspaj>er  articles,  sketches  of  Rev. 
Drs.  Leifchild  (1862)  and  Raffles  (1863),  he  wrote 
Studies  of  First  Principles,  London,  1849 ;  The 
Divine  Life  in  Man,  1859,  2d  ed.  1860:  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Dicine  Fatherhood  in  relation  to  the 
Atonement,  1860;  The  Soul's  Exodus  and  Pilgrim- 
age, 1862,  3d  ed.  1866;  Aids  to  the  Development  of 
the  Divine  Life,  1862 ;  Divine  Mystery  of  Peace. 
1863;  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  1864  (the  two 
together  under  title  The  Divine  Mysteriis.  1869) ; 
The  Home  Life  in  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea, 
1866,  5th  ed.  1870 ;  Idolatries,  Old  and  Xew :  their 
Cause  and  Cure,  1867  ;  Misread  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, 1869,  2d  series  1871 ;  The  Christian  Policy  of 
Life,  1870,  2d  ed.  1880;  The  First  Principles 
of  Ecclesiastical  Truth :  Essays  on  the  Church  and 
Society,  1871;  The  Sunday  Afternoon:  Fifty-two 
Brief  Sermons,  1871 ;  Buying  and  Selling  and  Get- 
ting Gain,  1871 ;  Young  Men  and  Maidens,  1871 
(the  two  together  under  title  Our  Morals  and 
Manner.i,  1872);  The  Higher  Life:  its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny,  1874,  5th  ed.  1878;  The 
Battle  and  the  Burden  of  Life,  1875 ;  The  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love, 
187.'),  2d  ed.  1878;  Church  and  State,  1876;"  Home: 
its  Relation  to  Man  and  Society,  1883,  3d  ed.  1884. 
See  In  Memoriam :  James  Baldwin  Brown,  by  hia 
wife,  London,  1884.  • 

BROWN,  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart, 
S.T.D.  (Racine  College,  Wis.,  1874),  Episcopalian, 
bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  b.  in  New- York  City,  Dec 
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1,  l>*:n  ;  graduated  at  the  (ieiieral  Tlieological  i 
Seiiiinai'V  there,  1S.)4;  became  assistant  minister 
of  Grace  Churcli,  Hrooklyii  Heights,  lb.>4;  rector  i 
of  tlie  Church  of  the  (iood  Angels,  IbSo;  of  the 
Cliurcli  of  the  Evangelists,  New-Vork  City.  18.")(i;  [ 
of  St.  John's,  Cohoes,  1862;  consecrated  bishop,  , 
l)ec.  15,  IST'i.  In  1868  he  was  secretary  to  the  i 
diocesan  convention  at  Albany;  in  LS70,  arch- 1 
deacon  of  the  Albany  convocation.  He  is  '"a 
High  Churchman."  He  has  published  some  ser- 
mons and  iiam|ililets. 

BROWNE,  Right  Rev.  Edward  Harold,  D.D.I 
(Canibrid'.;.-.  18iil ).  D.C.L.  (O.M'onl.  1»77),  lord, 
bishop  of  Wiiicln'sti-r.  (liiiicli  of  Knglamh  b.  at 
Aylesbmy.  Buckinghamshire.  March  0,  ISll;  ed- 
ucated at  Knnnanuel  College,  Cambridge;  gradu-  [ 
atcd  B..V.  (wrangler)  ISSJ;  obtained  the  Crosse  i 
theological  scholai-shiji,  18:j:i ;  the  Tyrwhitt  He- 
brew scholarship,  183i:  the  Xonisian  prize  fori 
a  theological  essay,  IS^.j;  M.A.,  1835;  B.l)., , 
185.").  He  became  fellow  and  tutor  in  his  college,  j 
1837:  curate  of  Stroud,  (ilouce.stershire,  1840; 
perjHitual  curate  of  St.  .James,  Exeter.  1S41 ;  per- 
jK'tual  curate  of  .St.  Sidwell,  Exeter,  1S41:  vice- 
principal  and  jirofe.ssor  of  Hebrew  in  .St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  Wales,  1843;  vicar  of  Ken- 
wyn,  Cornwall,  and  prebendary  of  Exeter,  1840; 
vicar  of  Heavitree,  18.57:  canon  of  Exeter,  18.57. 
In  18.54  he  l)ecame  Norrisian  ])rofes.sor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge;  in  1861,  bishop  of  Ely;  and  in 
1873  wa.s  translated  to  Winchester,  and  made 
tj.  offirio  prelatt!  of  tlie  Most  Noble  Order  of 
tin-  (iartcr.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  tlie 
"  Old  Catholic  "  movement,  and  attended  the  Old 
Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne  in  1872.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  Company  of 
Revisers.  He  is  the  author  of  An  Exposition  iif 
the  ,Y.VA7A'.  Articles,  London,  1850-53,  2  vols., 
12th  ed.  1882, 1  vol.;  three  volumes  of  sermons,  — 
T/ie  Atonement  anil  other  Sermons  (1859;,  Messiah 
Foretold  anil  ExpecteiKWii),  The  Strife,  the  Victor;/, 
and  the  Kinijduin  (ls72);  The  Pentateuch  and  the 
Klohistic  Psalms,  in  reply  In  liishop  Colinsu.  1803; 
Position  anil  Parties  of  the  Eni/lish  Church,  1875. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  Aids  to  Faith,  to  Smith's 
Dictiouanj  of  the  llilde.  and  to  the  IliUr  (S|ieaker's) 
Ciimmeutari/  (the  comiiii'iitary  on  Genesis). 

BROWNE,  John,  B.A.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  Feb.  6,  1823;  stud- 
i'-d  at  Coward  College  and  I'nivcrsity  College, 
London.  1839-44;  graduated  B.A.  at  Loudon 
University.  1843;  since  1848  he  ha.s  been  pastor 
at  Wrenthaui,  .Suffolk.  Besides  sundry  pam- 
phlets he  is  the  author  of  lliston/  of  ( 'oni/regii- 
lionalism  in  Sor/oil.  and  SiijIolL,  London.  18('7. 

BRUCE,  Alexander  Balmain,  D.D.  ((Glasgow, 
1"'76).  Free  Church  of  .Scotland;  b.  in  the  parish 
of  Al«-r(lalgii-  near  I'crth,  .Ian.  .30.  1831  ;  eihi- 
caled  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  minister  in  Free 
Church,  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire.  18.5U-0S;  in 
Bioughty  Ferry,  Forfarshire.  1868-75;  since  1875 
111-  h.-vs  iM-en  pr()fe.H.sor  of  theology  (apologetics  and 
New-'restaineiit  exegesis)  in  the  Free  Church 
I  (illege,  (ilasgow.  He  declares  himself  to  U;  "  in 
nympathy  with  modern  religious  thought,  while 
maintaining  solidarity  with  all  (hat  is  best  in 
theology  of  the  jui-st;  in  favor  of  freedom  in  crit- 
ical inquiries  on  the  b.-i.Hi8  of  evangelic  faith,  and 
of  a  simplified  and  more  comprehensive  creed." 
He    hag    writtuu    The    Training    of   the     'J'welvt, 


Edinburgh,  1S71.  3d  ed.  1883;  The  Unmilialion 
of  Christ  (Cumiingham  Lecture),  1870,  2d  ed., 
i«81  ;  The  ( -hief  End  of  llerelatitm,  London,  1881 ; 
The  PiiraLdic  Teachin'i,  of  Christ,  1882;  The  Gali- 
lean Hospel.  Edinburgii. '1S-S2.  He  delivered  the 
cour>i-  of  I'.lv  LimIiU's  iiij  Miracles  in  the  Union 
Th.-nl..:;ir:,l   S,-,iiii,aiy.  New  York,  1886. 

BRUECKNER,  Benno  Bruno,  D.D.,  German 
I'rotestant  iheologian  and  ]>ulpit  orator;  b.  at 
Ko.sswein,  May  it,  1824  ;  studied  at  Leipzig,  and 
became  afternoon  preacher  in  the  University 
church:  jiastor  at  Hohburg.  1^.50:  profes.sor  ex- 
traordinary and  university  preacher  at  Leipzi(j, 
18.53:  ordinary  professor  of  theology,  1M.55;  uni- 
versity preacher,  and  director  of  the  .seminary  for 
priicfical  theology,  1856;  canon  of  Mei.s.sen.  and 
consi-storial  councillor,  18C0;  general  suj>erintend- 
ent  and  member  of  the  Berlin  upi>er  ecclesiastical 
council :  honorary  professor  of  theology  at  Ber- 
lin. 1885.  Besides  numerous  .sermons,  single  or 
collected  in  volumes,  he  is  the  author  of  Epistola 
ad  Philippenses  Paulo  auctori  vindicat  contra  liau- 
n'uHi,  Leipzig,  1848;  Betrachlungen  iiber  die  Agende 
dcr  erangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  i"i  Kiinigreich 
Sachsen,  1865 ;  with  Luthardt  and  Kahnis  he  lec- 
tured in  the  course  of  lectures  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Die  Kirche  nach  ihrem  Ur- 
sprung,  ihrer  Geschichle,  ihrer  fieyenwart,  1805,  2d 
ed.  1806  (Engli.sh  trans,  by  Sophia  T.iylor,  The 
Church:  its  Origin,  its  Ilistorg,  and  its  Present  Po- 
sition, Edinburgh,  1807).  He  edited  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  De  Wette's  commentary  on 
Peter,  .hide,  and  .Fames,  Leipzig,  18.53  and  1867; 
and  the  fifth  edition  of  his  commentary  on  John, 
1803. 

BRUSTON,  Charles  Auguste,  French  Re- 
formed; b.  ;it  Bourdeaux  (Drome)  March  6, 
1838;  graduat<-d  at  .Montauban  as  b.ichelor  (1859), 
licentiate  (1.^73),  and  doctor  (1.S81;  of  theology, 
and  since  1874  has  been  profe.s.sor  thereof  Hebrew 
and  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  Lis  Psaumes  traduits  de 
I'hebrcn  d'apris  de  nouvelles  recherrhes  sur  le  texte 
original,  I'arjs,  1865;  and  j>articularly  Uistoire 
rriliijue  de  la  litle'rature  prophe'tiipie  (from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  il.ath  of  Isaiah),  18S1. 

BRYCE,  George,  LL.D.  (Toronto  University, 
1884),  Caiiailian  I'resbyterian  ;  b  at  Mount  I'leas- 
aiit.  Brant  County,  Oiit.,  April  22,  1.^44;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Toronto  (1807),  and  in 
theologv  at  King's  College,  Toronto  :  profe,s.sor  in 
Maiiitol>a  College  since  1871,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Manitoba  University,  \>>7S;  from 
1871-81,  secretary  of  home  missions  for  Mani- 
toba; president  of  .Manitoba  historical  society, 
l884-h5;  and  moderator  of  the  first  synod  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North-west  territories,  1884. 
He  is  l>i'li'i/iu'  liegional  de  I'Instituliou  ethnogra- 
phii/uc  de  /'mis  (lh79),  and  received  a  decoration 
from  that  body.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada.  Toronto,  1875;  Mani- 
toba; its  Infancy,  tlrowlh,  and  Present  Condition, 
London.  Kng..  1882;  and  other  articles  uiwii 
ManiloLa. 

BRYENNIOS,  Philotheoi,  D.D.  (Athens,  1880; 
Eilinburgh,  lss|),  metid|>oliUin  of  Nicomedia; 
b.  at  Constantinople,  .March  '20  (old  style),  18:1.3; 
graduated  in  I''56  at  the  "Theological  .ScIiim)I  in 
Chalce  of  the  (ireat  Church  of  Christ."  and  hav- 
ing distinj^uislied  liimavlf  was  then  sent  to  Gur- 
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many  for  further  study,  anil  attended  lectures  in 
Leipzig.  Berlin,  and  Munich  In  1861  he  be- 
came (irofessor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  exeijesis, 
and  other  studies,  in  liis  alma  tnaier ;  and  in  18fi3, 
master  and  director.  In  December,  l.SfiT,  he  was 
called  to  Constantinople  to  be  the  head  of  the 
"  Great  School  of  the  Nation  "  in  the  I'hanar,  and 
so  remained  until  in  1875  he  was  sent  by  the 
Most  Holy  Synod  of  Metropolitans  and  Patriarch 
to  the  Bonn  Old-Catholic  Conference  (.\ug.  10-16, 
1875),  and  while  there  received  the  patriarchal  let- 
ter announcing  his  appointment  as  metropolitan 
of  .Serrae  in  Macedonia,  which  position  he  assumed 
December,  1S75.  In  1877  he  was  transferred  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Xiconiedia.  In  18S0  he 
went  to  Bucharest  as  commissioner  of  the  Eastern 
O.thodox  Patriarchal  and  otlier  independent 
churclies,  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  plundering  of 
Greek  monasteries  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
In  1882,  as  instructed  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  met- 
ropolitans in  Constantinople,  and  the  Patriarch 
Joachim  III.,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  encyclical 
letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  concerning  Cyi-illus  and 
Methodius,  the  .Vpostles  to  the  Slaves,  which  was 
published,  with  the  approbation  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Holy  .Synod,  in  Constantinople.  His  fame 
in  the  West  rests  upon  his  discovery  in  1873  of 
the  Jeru.salem  Manuscript,  so  called  because  found 
in  the  Jerusalem  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  Phanar,  or  Greek  portion  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  MS.  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
small  octavo  pages  contains  (1)  A  Synopsis  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments  in  the  order  of  Books 
by  St.  Chrysostom  ;  (2)  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ; 
(3)  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians;  (4)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians;  (5)  The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  (6)  The  spurious  letter  of  Mary 
of  Cassoboli ;  (7)  Twelve  p.seudo-Ignatian  Epis- 
tles. The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  pub- 
lished by  him  with  prolegomena  and  notes  in  Con- 
stantinople, 1875,  and  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  because  the  text  was  for  the  first 
time  entire.  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  which  Bryennios  himself  did  not  at 
first  rightly  estimate,  is  of  still  greater  value 
both  for  its  age  and  its  contents,  being  no  less 
than  a  catechetical  church  manual  from  the  joost- 
apostolic  age.  Having  discovered  its  unique  im- 
portance in  1878,  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able edition  of  it;  and  being  an  erudite  patristic 
scholar  he  produced  it  in  Constantinople,  1883, 
with  ample  notes  and  prolegomena  in  Greek. 
His  edition  is  the  ba.sis  of  the  rich  literature  on 
the  Didaclic  which  has  grown  up  in  a  short  time. 
See  his  autobiography  which  he  prepared  for 
Schaff's  work  on  the  Didache,  New  York,  1885, 
rev.  e<l.  188(1,  pp.  280-206. 

BUCHWALD,  Georg  Apollo,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(lioth  Leii.zig,  is.si),  (ierman  Protestant;  b.  at 
(Jrossenhain,  Saxony,  July  16,  ISo'J ;  studied 
theology  at  Leipzig,  1879-82;  became  provisional 
upper  master  in  the  Mittweida  real-schule,  1882; 
teacher  of  religion  in  the  Zwickau  gymnasium, 
1883 ;  fourth  diacnnus  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Catharine,  Zwickau,  1885.  In 
1883  he  discovered  in  the  Zwickau  "  Rataschul- 
bibliothek,"  very  important  Luther  MSS.  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  about  six  hundred  sermons, 
etc.     He  has  written  Ein  Nacliklany  der  tpistola: 


nhscurorum  virorum,  Dresden,  1882 ;  Der  Loqos- 
hegriffdes  Johannes  Scolus  Erigena,  Leipzig,  1884  ; 
Liieraliirherlchl  fur  Kirclie,  Schule  und  das  clirisl- 
liche  Ilaus,  1885;  and  has  edited  D.  Martini 
Lutlieri  scliola.i  ineditas  de  libra  Jwlicum  habitas 
priinum  edidil,  Leipzig,  1884 ;  Ci'gedruckle  Pre- 
digten  D.  Martin  LulJiem  1530  nvf  der  Cohurg 
gelialten,  Zwickau,  1884;  Andreas  J'oaclis  hand- 
schri/tliche  Sammlung  ungedruckter  Prcdlgten  D. 
Martin  Lathers  aus  den  Jahren  1528-46,  Leipzig, 
1884  sqq. ;  Sechs  Predlglen  Johannes  Bugfuhagens 
{Osterprograihin  of  the  university,  Halle- AVitten- 
berg),  Halle,  1885.  He  is  a  collaborator  on  the 
Erlangen  an<l  on  the  Weimar  editions  of  Luther's 
works.  He  li.is  contributed  to  the  Theologische 
Studien  and  Kritiken,  Zeitschrijt  jtir  kirchliche 
Wissenschaft  und  kirchlic?ies  Leben,  Beittage  fiir 
sachsisch e  Kirch e 1 1  qesch  ichte . 

BUCKLEY,  James  Monroe,  D.D.  (We.slevan 
L^niversity,  1876),  LL.D.  (Kniury  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  1882),  Methodist;  b.  at  Railway, 
N.J.,  Dec.  16,  1836;  entered  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.,  in  18.56,  but  compelled 
by  impaired  health  to  leave  in  1858 ;  from  then 
until  1880  he  was  a  Methodist  pastor,  —  in  New 
Hampshire  1858-63,  Michigan  (Detroit)  1863- 
66.  New  York  (Brooklvn)  1866-69.  1872-75, 
1878-80,  and  Connecticut  (Stamford)  1869-72, 
1875-78.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  his  ]>resent 
position,  editor  of  the  Christian  Adcocate,  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  is  the  author  of  Appeals  to  Men  of  Sense  and 
Reflection  to  heqin  a  Cliristian  Life.  New  York, 
1869,  5th  ed.  18to;  Two  Weeks  in  Vosemile,  1873; 
Christians  and  the  Theatre,  1875 ;  Supposed  Mira- 
cles, Boston,  1875;  Oats  or  ]\'ild  Outs!  Common 
Sense  for  Yuumi  Men,  New  Ycirk.  1885. 

BUDDE,  Karl  (Ferdinand  Reinhardt),  Lie. 
Theol.  (Bonn,  1873),  D.D.  (hon.,  Giessen,  1883), 
German  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  Rensberg 
near  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  April  13,  1850;  stud- 
ied at  Bonn  1867-68,  1869-70,  1871;  at  Berlin, 
1868-69;  Utrecht,  1871-73;  became  ;)nVa/-(/occnr 
of  Old-Testament  theology  at  Bonn,  1873:  pro- 
fessor extraordinary,  1879;  was  inspector  of  the 
evangelical  Stif)  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  Sej)- 
tember,  1878-.^pril,  1885.  He  was  in  the  German 
infantry  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870- 
71.  He  is  the  author  of  Beitrdge  :ur  Kritik  des 
Baches  Hioh,  Bonn,  1876;  Die  Bihlische  Urge- 
schichte  (Gen.  i-xii.  5)  rintersuchi,  (iiessen,  1883; 
and  in  periodicals  has  jiublished  Ueher  vermeint- 
liche  mctrische  Formen  in  der  hebraischen  Poesie,  in 
Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken.  1874,  pp.  747-764 ; 
Ueber  die  Capitel  50  und  51  des  Baches  Jeremia, 
in  Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  Theologie,  1878,  pp.  428- 
470,  530-562;  Das  hebraische  Klagelied,  in  Ziit- 
schriftfur  die  alttest.  Wissenschajt,  1882,  pp.  1-52; 
Die' Capitel  S7  und  28  des  Baches  Hioh,  do.,  pp. 
193-274  ;  Gen.  48  :  7  und  die  benachbarten  Ab- 
schnilte,  do.,  1883,  pp.  56-86;  Ein  althebriiisches 
Klagelied,  do.,  pp.  299-306;  Die  hebraische  Leichen- 
klage,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  Pald.ilina-Vereins, 
Bd".  VI.,  pp.  180-194;  "  Seth  und  die  Sethiten," 
Berichtigunq,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  alttest.  Wissen- 
schofl,  1884,  pp.  298-302,  "1885,  pp.  1.55-160;  Gen. 
3:17;  5:29;  8:21,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Quellenkrilik 
der  Biblischen  Vrqeschichte,  do.,  1886,  pp.  30-43. 

BUDER,  Paul,' D.D.  (Tubingen,  1880),  German 
Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  I^utkirch,  Wurtem- 
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berg,  Feb.  15,  I'^-iO;  stiulied  at  Tubingen,  1S51- 
5i ;  became  ifpeli-iil  in  tlie  Evinif;elic;il  Tlieo- 
lo;j;ical  Seiiiinaiy  at  Tubingen,  iJStil ;  pastor  at 
Hacknaiig  (Dittkonus  unJ  Jie:irl,sscliul-iii.i/>eclor). 
Wiirtemberg.  1S05;  second  court  preacher  at 
Stuttyart,  1808;  professor  extraordinary  of  tlieol- 
oiiy.  and  e/)lioitu  of  tlie  tlieological  seminary, 
Tubini^en,  1.S72  ;  ordinary  professor  there,  1877. 
In  18ti!(  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  .saviii"  a 
cliilil  from  drowning,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
He  is  the  autlior  of  i'eber  dit  a/mliii/etische  Auf- 
'/(tlif  iler  Theiiliii/ie  iler  fj'ei/eiiiriirl,  fubingen,  1870. 

BUEL,  Samuel,  S.T^D.  (Columbia  College, 
NY.,  1802;  ml  euniltin  (jeneral  Tlieological  Sem- 
inary of  P.  K.  Church,  Xew-York  City,  1884), 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Trov,  N.Y.,  June  11,  181.3; 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  1833;  w;is  suc- 
cessively rector  in  Marsiiall,  Mich.,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Penn.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Pough- 
keepsie,  X.\'. ;  profes.sor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
subsequently  of  divinity,  in  the  Seabury  Divinity 
School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  1800;  professor  of  sys- 
tematic divinity  and  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
(ieneral  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Xew-York  City,  1871.  He  has  written, 
besides  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  and  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  the  lieporl  of  the 
Union  Conferences  held  from  A  ug.  10  to  16.  1875,  : 
at  Bonn,  New  Y'ork,  1870;  The  Apostolical  Si/stem  i 
of  the  Church  defended  in  a  Jleplif  to  Dr.  Whaiely  i 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Philadelphia,  1844 ;  ! 
luichiirislic  Presence,  Sacrijice,  and  Adoration,  Xew 
York,  1874. 

BUELL,  Marcus  Oarius,  Methodist;  b.  at  Way-  { 
land,  X'.Y'.,  .Ian.  1,  1851 ;  graduated  at  Xew-York  | 
University,  1872 ;  and  at  the  School  of  Theology, 
Boston  I'niversity,  1875;  held  pastorates  at  King 
Street,  Conn.,  (ireat  Xeck,  L.I.,  in  Brooklyn, 
X.Y.,  and  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  travelled  in  Eurofte 
and  the  Levant  in  l87y-80;  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  I'niversities  of  Cambridge  and  Berlin, 
1881-85;  and  in  1885  was  appointed  professor  of 
Xi'W-TcstaiiiiMit  (Jn-fk  .iihI  e.xegesis  in  the  School 
ol   ■ri].-,,l.,i,'v.  Boston  CiiiviTsitv. 

BURGESS,  Right  Rev.  Alexander,  S.T.D. 
(Brown  University,  1800;  Hacine  College,  1882), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Quincv,  III.  ;  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, K.I.,  Oct.  31,  1819;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  there,  1838;  and  at  the  (Jeneral  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Xew- Y'ork  City,  1841  ;  succes- 
sively rector  of  St.  Mark's,  .Vngusta,  -Me  ,  1843; 
St.  Luke's.  Portland,  1854;  St.  .lohn's,  Brooklvn, 
L.I.,  1807;  Christ  Church,  Springtield,  Miuss., 
180!*;  con.secrated,  1878.  In  1877  he  wa.s  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Besides  .sermons, 
addresses,  carols,  and  hymns,  he  has  written  a 
memoir  of  his  brother.  Bishop  George  Burgess 
of  .Maine  (d.  .April  23,  1800;  see  Encyclopedia,  I. 
341).  Philadelphia,  1801). 

BURGESS,  Henry,  Ph.D.  (fJottingen,  1852), 
LL.D.  ((il,i.sg()w,  18.-il).  Cliurcli  of  England;  b. 
in  \.\\'-  parish  of  .St.  .Marv,  N.'w  inyton,  London, 
.Ian.  -Jit.  18(t8;  was  educat.'d  at  the  Dissenting 
College  at  .Stepney,  anil  distinguished  himself  in 
Hebri'W  and  the  cla.ssical  languages,  .\fler  grad- 
uation (1830),  he  became  Baptist  minister  at 
Suson.  But  after  a  time  he  thmight  best  to  alter 
his  church  relations  (1841)),  and  was  ordained 
•leiicon  18.50,  and  priest  1851,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester;  became  curate  at  Blackburn,  1851  ; 


))erpetual  curate  of  Clifton  Keynes,  Buckingham- 
shire, 1854  ;  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Whittlesey, 
near  Peterborough,  1801 ;  d.  Tuesday,  Feb.  Hi, 
1880.  He  edited  The  Clerical  Journal,  1854-08; 
'J'he  Journal  if  Sacred  Literature ;  the  .second  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  Cyclopfedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Edinburgh,  1850. 2  vols.  He  is  the  translator  from 
the  Syriac  of  The  Festal  Letters  of  St.  Alhnnasiu.<, 
London,  1852 ;  and  Metrical  I/i/mns  and  Homilies 
of  St.  Ephrein  Si/rus,  1853 ;  and  author  of  Luther, 
his  Excellences  and  Defects,  1857 ;  The  Kefurmed 
Church  of  Em/land  in  its  Principles  and  their  Leyit- 
iiiiale  Development,  1809;  Essays,  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical,  relatinif  chiejly  to  the  A  ulhority  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1873;  Disestab- 
lishment and  DisendowmenI,  1875;  The  Art  of 
Prenchinq  and  the  Composition  of'  Sennons,  1881. 

BURCON,  Very  Rev.  John  William,  B.D., 
dean  of  Cliichester,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Smyrna.  Asia  Minor,  Aug.  21,  1813;  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  graduated  B.A.  (sec- 
ond-class classics),  1845,  M.A.  (Oriel),  1848, 
B.D.,  1871;  wrote  the  Xewdigate  jirize  ])oem, 
184.J,  the  Ellerttjii  theological  essay,  1847,  the 
Denyer  theological  es.say,  1851 ;  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Oriel  College,  1846;  ordained  deacon, 
1848,  priest,  1849;  Gre.sham  lecturer  in  divinity, 
1808;  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Ox- 
ford, 1803;  dean  of  Chichester,  1870.  He  has 
written  'J'he  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Ores- 
ham,  London,  1839,  2  vols.  ;  J'etra,  <i  Poem,  1840; 
Oxford  Reformers,  1854  ;  -4  Plain  (  ouimenlary  on 
the  Four  Holy  Gospels,  1855,  8  vols.,  new  ed.  1877, 
4  vols.,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1808,  2  vols. ; 
Historical  \otices  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  1857 ; 
Plain  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  (P.B. 
Version),  1857,  2  vols. ;  Inspiration  and  Interpre- 
tation (answer  to  E.tsays  and  jieview.s),  1801 ;  Letters 
from  Home  to  Friends  in  England,  1802;  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Pastoral  Office,  1804 ;  Ninety-one  Short 
Sermons,  1807,  2  vols.  ;  Di.ic.itablishment,  the  Na- 
tion's Formal  Rejection  of  Cod  and  Denial  of  the 
Faith,  1808;  England  anil  Rome.  Three  Letters  to 
a  Pervert,  1809;  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the 
(jospel  according  to  St.  Mark  vindicated  against 
recent  Critical  Objectors  and  establi.ihed,  1 87 1  ;  The 
Athanasian  Creed  to  be  retained  in  its  integrity,  and 
why,  1872;  A  Plea  for  the  Study  uf  Divinity  in 
Oxford,  1875;  The  Revision  revised.  Three  Articles 
/'rum  the  Qnarlerli/  Review,  1883;  Ten  Lives  of 
'(load  Men.  1 SH5  ;  '/V»i.«.  1885 

BURNEY,  Stanford  Guthrie,  D.D.  (Bethel  Col- 
legi'.  r.uii..  I8.'il).  LL.D.  (Waymsbnrg  College, 
Penn.,  188(1),  Cumberland  I'nsbv  teriali ;  b.  in 
Kobin.son  County,  Tetin.,  April  10,  1814;  licensed 
by  the  Nashville  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  October,  1834  ;  ordained, 
March,  18.10;  j)a.stor  at  Franklin.  Tenii.,  1830-38  ; 
at  Xashville,  Tenn.,  1841-43  ;  limincial  agent  of 
Cumberland  I'niversity,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  (former- 
ly Princeton  College,  f\y.)  l84.'i;  pastor  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  1845;  at  Oxford,  .Miss.,  1848-73  (presi- 
dent of  rnion  Fennile  College.  18.52-02.  professor 
of  English  literature,  Mississippi  .State  I'liiversity, 

1805-73.  both  at  Oxford);  hius  I n  profi'ssor  in 

the  theological  deparlinenl  of  Cnmberlan.l  I'ni- 
versity since  its  reKirgani/.ntion  in  1877, —  until 
188(1  prof.'ssor  of  biblical  literaluiv,  since  1880 
of  systematic  theology.  He  iia«  Ix-eti  n  pn>mi- 
iient  nieinlA-r  or  chairman  of  most  of  the  s|."ciul 
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committees  of  iiiipoitance  aiipoiiited  hy  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  CuiiibeilaiKl  Presbyterian 
Church  during  the  past  thirty  years,  notably 
these  three :  on  revision  of  form  Of  government, 
1851 ;  on  union  with  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1867 ;  on  revision  of  Confession  of 
Faith,  1880.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Nashville,  1860,  and  has  repeatedly 
declined  re-election.  lie  is  the  author  of  articles 
in  periodicals,  and  The  Doctrine  of  Election,  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  1879,  and  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
1880. 

BURMHAM,  Sylvester,  D.D.  (Bowdoin,  1885), 
Baptist  ;  b.  at  E.xeter,  X.H.,  Feb.  1,  18i2;  grad- 
uatfil  at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1862, 
and  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  1873;  and  since  1875  has 
been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

BURR,  Enoch  Fitch,  D.D.  (Amherst,  1868), 
Congregationalist;  b'  at  Green's  Farms,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1818;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1830;  carried  on  for  several  years  in  New 
Haven  mingled  scientific  and  theological  studies; 
since  18.50  has  been  pastor  in  Lyme,  Conn. ;  and 
since  1868,  lecturer  in  Amherst  College  on  the  sci- 
entific evidences  of  religion.  In  1874  he  delivered 
by  request,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "  The  Latest  Astronomy  against  the 
Latest  .Vtheism;"  and  has  since  lectured  on  kin- 
dred themes  at  Williams  College,  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  and  other  institutions.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Nep- 
tune, New  Haven,  1S4S;  Spirituiilism,  New  York, 
1859 ;  Ecce  Ccelum,  Boston,  1867 ;  Pater  Mumli, 
1869;  Ad  Fidem,\%l\;  Evolution,  1873;  Sunday 
Afternoons,  New  York,  1874;  Thy  Voyage  (poem), 
1874;  Toward  the  Strait  Gate,  Boston,  1876;  Work 
in  the  Vineyard,  1876 ;  From  Dark  to  Day  (poem), 
1877  ;  Dio  the  A  thenian.  New  York,  1880  ;  Tempted 
to  Unbelief,  1882;  Ecce  'Terra,  Philadelphia,  1884; 
Celestial  Empires,  New  York,  1885;  'Theism  as  a 
Canon  of  Science,  London,  1S80. 

BURRAGE,  Henry  Sweetser,  D.D.  (Brown 
University,  1883),  Baptist  ;  b.  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  .Jan.  7,  1837  ;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.I.,  1861,  and  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Ma.ss., 
1867;  studied  in  Halle,  Germany,  1868-09;  was  a 
Baptist  pastor  in  Waterville,  Me.,  1869-73;  since 
has  been  editor  and  proprietor  of  Zion's  Advo- 
cate, a  Baptist  religious  paper  published  at  Port- 
land, .Me.  ;  since  1876,  recording  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Jlissionary  Union  ;  and  is  al.so 
chancellor  of  the  Maine  Commandery  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  While  a  student  of  theology  at  Newton 
he  entered  (1862),  as  private,  the  Thirty-si.\th 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry;  was  promoted 
sergeant,  sergeant-major,  second  lieutenant,  first 
lieutenant,  captain,  brevet  major;  was  wounded 
at  Cold  Harbor,  ,Iune  3,  1864  ;  was  assistant 
adjutant  general  on  the  staff  of  the  first  brigade, 
second  division.  Ninth  .Vrmy  Corps ;  was  a  pris- 
oner from  Nov.  1,  1864,  to  Feb.  22,  1865;  was 
mustered  out  of  tin'  service  June  8,  1865,  and  re- 
turned to  his  studies  at  Newton,  —  a  class  having 
entered  and  graduated  in  his  absence.  He  has 
written,  besides  numerous  articles,   The   Act   of 


Bajilism  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1879;  A  History  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  Su-it:erland,  Philadelphia,  1882  ;  and  has  edited 
Brown  University  in  the  Civil  War,  Providence, 
R.I.,  1868;  Henry  Wadsworth  Louiif'ellow  •  Seventy- 
Fifth  Birthday.  Proceedinys  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Sociel)/.  Portland,  18^2:  ilislon/  of  the  Thirti/sixlh 
Jit,/lm,nl  M,iss,icl,nsflls   Vnlanttcrs,  Boston,  1884. 

BURROWES,  George,  D.D.  (Washington  Col- 
lege, AVashington,  I'enn.,  1853),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Trenton,  N..J.,  April  3,  1811;  graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  (College  of  New  .Jer.sey),  Princeton, 
N.J.,  1832,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1835;  was  pastor  at  AVest  Nottingham, 
Md.,  1836-50;  profe.ssor  of  Latin  and  (ireek, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  I'enn.,  18.50-55;  ]>astor 
of  >«ewto\vn  Presbyterian  Church,  Penn.,  1857- 
59  ;  built  up  the  City  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1859,  left  it  1S65 ;  was  principal  of  the  L'niversity 
Mound  boarding-school  near  San  Francisco,  l'>70- 
73 ;  has  been,  since  its  origin  in  1872,  profes.sor 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  San  Francisco  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary.  He  is  the  author 
of  A  Commentary  on  the  Sony  of  Solomon,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853,  3d  ed.  1861 ;  Octorara,  a  Poem,  and 
other  Pieces,  1856;  Advanced  Growth  in  Grace, 
San  Francisco,  1885. 

BURTON,  Ernest  De  Witt,  Bapti-st;  b.  at  Gran- 
ville. O.,  Feb.  4,  18.56;  graduated  at  Denison 
L'niversity,  Granville,  O.,  1876;  and  at  Rochester 
(Baptist)  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y. ,  1882;  was 
instructor  in  New-Testament  (jreek  in  Rochester 
Seminary,  1882-83  ;  and  since  has  been  associate 
professor  of  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

BURWASH,  Nathaniel,  S.T.D.  fOarrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  1876),  Methodist;  b.  at  Argent- 
ueil,  Quebec,  Can.,  .luly  2.5,  1839 ;  graduated  at 
Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Can.,  B.A.  (vale- 
dictorian), 1859;  Yale  College,  1866;  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  B.D.,  1871 ;  was 
classical  tutor  in  Victoria  University,  1860;  pa.s- 
tor,  1861-06 ;  professoi'  of  natural  science,  Victoria 
University,  1867-72  ;  dean  of  theological  faculty, 
and  professor  of  biblical  and  systematic  theology, 
Victoria  University,  since  1873.  He  is  the  author 
of  Genesis,  Nature,  and  Results  of  Sin,  Toronto, 
1878;  Wesley's  Doctrinal  Standards,  1881;  Rela- 
tion of  Children  to  the  Fall,  the  Atonement,  and  the 
Church,  1882. 

BUTLER,  Clement  Moore,  D.D.  (Kenyon  Col- 
lege, ().,  1847),  Episcopalian;  1).  at  Trov,  N.Y., 
Oct.  10,  1810;  graduated  at  Trinitv  College, 
Hartford,  1833  :  .and  at  the  General  I'heological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1836.  Between  1837  and 
1861  he  was  rector  of  Episcopal  churches  in  New 
York,  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusett.s,  and 
Ohio;  from  1861  to  1864,  chajjlain  to  the  United- 
States  Emba.ssy  .at  Rome,  Italy;  from  1804  to 
1884,  profes.sor  of  church  history  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Uiviiiilv  School,  Philadelphia.  While 
a  pastor  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1846-54),  he  waa 
chaplain  of  the  United-States  Senate  (1S49-53), 
and  in  that  capacity  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vice and  preached  the  sermon  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay.  These  .sermons 
were  published  by  the  Senate.  He  is  the  author 
of  forty  published  occiisioual  sermons,  and  of  The 
Year  of  the  Church:  Hymns  and  Devotional  Verse 
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for  the  Sundays  and  llolij  Dai/s  of  the  EccUfia.i- 
iical  Year.  For  Younij  Persona,  1,'tica,  1&J9  ;  '/'he 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  Ititurpreled  hy  its  History, 
Boston,  2d  ed.,  enlarged.  \ViLihiiii;t<in,  D.C,  1849  ; 
Vld  Truths  and  Sew  Errors,  New  York,  1850; 
Addresses  and  Lectures  on  Public  Afen  and  PuOiic 
A/liiirs,  delivered  in  Washini/ton  City,  Cincinnati, 
iS.Vi;  Lectures  on  the  Book'  of  Jleveliition,  New 
York,  IStiO:  The  Flock  Fed  :  Cut.chHlcal  Instruc 
tion  i)ref)<iralury  to  Confirmation,  18(jl';  Si.  Paul  in 
^omt  (lectures  in  Rome),  I'hilndelpliia,  IbO.j;  In- 
ner Home  ;  Political,  Jielii/ious.  and  Social,  ISGU : 
The  liiluatism  of  Lau;  18U7  :  .1  Manual  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  (from  the  first  to  t)ie  nineteenth 
century),  18GS-72,  2  vols.  :  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prai/er,  1880  ;  Htstori/  of  lite  Iteformalion 
in  Sweden,  New  Y'cjrk,  18S:i. 

BUTLER,  Very  Rev.  Henry  Montagu,  D.D. 
(CanibriJ','e,  lStJ7),dean  of  (iluucfs(<;r.  I  liurcli  of 
Kngland ;  li.  at  Harrow  in  the  year  ls:i;5;  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  Sclujol  (of  which  his  father  was 
then  heail  in:ister,  afterward  dean  of  Peterbor- 
ough), and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  was  elect- 
ed Bell  I'niversity  scholar,  1852,  and  Battie  Uni- 
versity scholar,  Isj:) ;  won  Sir  W.  Browne's  medal 
for  the  (ireek  ode,  1853;  the  Porson  prize,  the 
Greek  ode,  the  Camden  medal  for  Latin  hexame- 
ters, and  the  members'  prize  for  a  Latin  essay, 
1854;  grailuated  B..\.  (senior  classic),  18.55: 
M..\.,  185S;  was  fellow  of  his  college,  1855-.59 ; 
ordained  deacon  and  prie.st,  18.59;  head  master 
of  Harrow,  1859-85;  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  1875-77;  chaplain  in  ordin.iry,  1877-85; 
select  i)rea<her  at  Oxford,  1877,  1878,  1882;  at 
Cambridge,  1879;  examining  chaplain  to  .Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1879-85;  appointed  dean, 
1885.  He  is  the  author  of  Sermons  jireached  at 
llnrroa;  l^lil-Oil.  2  vols,  • 

BUTLER,  James  Clentworth,  D.D.  (Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  \.Y.,  l'^tJ4),  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Aug,  ;i,  1821 ;  studied  in 
L'nioii  Theological  .Seminary,  New-York  City, 
18-10-47,  and  at  the  New-Haven  (Congregational) 
Theological  .Seminary,  Conn.,  1847-49;  was  resi- 
dent licentiate  at  the  latter,  1S49-5(J;  Presby- 
terian pastor  in  West  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  18.52- 
G8;  secretary  of  the  .Vmerican  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union,  New- York  City,  l.S{;8-71  ;  pastor  in 
Brooklyn  (E,U.),  N,Y„  1871-73;  h.is  been  with- 
out charge  in  Brooklyn  since  1874,  Besides  nu- 
merous articles,  he  ha.s  issued  The  Bible  Header's 
Commentary,  Xew  Testament,  New  York,  1879,  2 
vols,;  in  1883  title  changed  to  Bible  Work  (5  vols, 
on  Old  Testament  in  ]in'paration), 

BUTLER,  William,  D.D.  (Dickinson  Colle^'e, 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  lb(J2J,  .Methodist'  b,  in  Dublin, 


Ireland,  .Ian,  31,  1818;  gnuluated  at  Didsbnry 
College,  near  Manchester,  Eng,,  1844  ;  same  year 
became  a  member  of  the  Irisli  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence; in  18.50  joined  the  New-England  .\nnual 
Conference;  in  1850  went  to  India  to  found  .i 
mission  for  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church ;  re- 
turned in  1805;  succeeded  Dr,  Matti.son  as  sec- 
retary of  the  .Vmerican  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  1809;  resigned  when  apjxiinted  to  fouiul 
a  mission  for  his  denomination  in  Mexico  in  1873  ; 
returned,  1879;  revisited  India,  1883-84.  He  is 
the  author  of  Compendium  of  Missions,  Boston, 
1852;  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  New  York,  1872; 
From  Boston  to  Bareilli/,  awl  bark,  1885, 

BUTTZ,  Henry  Anson,  D.D.  (Princeton,  1875), 
LL.D.  (Dickinson,  1ns.5j.  .Methodist;  b.  at  Middle 
Smithfield,  Penn,,  .Vpril  18,  1835;  graduated  at 
Princeton,  l'S58;  studied  theology  in  New-Bruns- 
wick Seminary;  became  Methodist-Episcoiial  min- 
ister, 18.58;  .idjunct  profes.sor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew (1870),  and  then  George  T.  Cobb  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis,  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madi.son,  N,  J, ;  president  of  the  .same, 
1880.  He  edited  The  Epistle  to  the  HoJiians  in 
Greek,  in  which  the  Text  of  Hobert  Stephens,  Third 
Edition,  is  compared  tci/A  the  Text  of  the  Elzecirs, 
Lachmann,  A  (ford,  Treyelles,  Tischendorf,  and 
Westcolt,  and  with  the  chief  uncial  and  cursive  Man- 
uscripts, together  with  references  to  the  New-Testa- 
rnent  Grammars  of  Winer  and  Butlmann,  New 
York,  1870,  3d  ed.  1879;  and,  with  a  meujoir, 
B.  H,  Nadal's  Discourses,  New  York,  1873. 


BAUM,  Henry  Mason,  Episcopalian;  b,  at  East 
Schuyler,  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.,  Feb.  24, 1848; 
educated  at  Hudson-river  Institute,  Claverack, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York  ;  read  law  for  three 
years;  entered  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Divinity 
School  of  Philadelphia,  1809;  w.i.s  ordained  dea- 
con 1870,  priest  1872;  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  East  Bloomfield,  N,Y.,  1^70-71  ;  and 
mi.ssionary  to  Allen's  Hill,  Victor,  Lima,  and 
Honoye  Palls,  N,Y,;  rector  of  .St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  1^72- 
73;  in  charge  of  .St.  Jamos's  Church,  Paul.s- 
borough,  N,.I.,  1.S73-74;  rector  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Lambertville,  N,.I.,  187.5-70;  and  of 
Trinity  Church.  Eiiston,  Penn.,  1870-80 ;  trav- 
elled HI  Euro|M',  1879-SO;  since  .lanuary,  1881, 
has  been  editor  and  pro|irietor  of  The  Church 
Heciew.  He  is  the  author  of  Rit/hts  and  Duties 
of  Hectors,  Church  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen,  in 
the  American  Church,  Philadelphia,  1879;  '/'hi  Law 
of  the  Church  in  thr  Coiled  SiaU  s.  New  York,  lS8(i. 
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CAIRD,  John,  D.D.  (University  of  Glasgow, 
18(i(i).  LL.D.  ( University  of  St.  Andrew's,  1883), 
Estaliiislied  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Greenock, 
Dec.  15,  1820;  f,'raduated  at  tiie  I'niversity  of 
Glasgow,  M.A.,  18Vo  ;  became  niini.ster  of  New- 
toii-on-Ayr,  184-5  :  of  Lady  Vester's,  Edinburgh, 
1847 ;  of  the  parish  of  Krrol,  Perthshire,  1849 ; 
of  Park  Church,  Glasgow,  1857  ;  professor  of  di- 
vinity. University  of  CJlasgow,  IS&2;  principal 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

1873.  He  is  one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains  for 
Scotland.  lie  is  the  author  of  Sermons,  Edin- 
burgh, 1859  ;  hit  roil  uction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, Cilasgovv,  1880  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza, 
E'dinburgli,  1886. 

CAIRNS,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (both  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1858  and  1884),  United  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
near  Ayton,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  23,  1818; 
entered  at  Kdinburgli  University,  1834;  studied 
at  Berlin,  1843 ;  minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churcii,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  1845-70.  In 
1867  he  became  professor  of  apologetics  in  the 
United  i^resbyterian  Hall,  Edinburgh;  in  1876 
became  professor  of  .sy>teiMatic  theology  also ;  and 
since  1879  has  been  princi]ial  as  well.  lie  has  writ- 
ten Life  of  .Mm  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1860; 
Unbelief  in  the  Eii/htee}ilh  Ccnturi/  (Cunningham 
Lecture  for  1880),  1881,  New  York'l881.  He  wrote 
the  article  Sc/iotlluml,  kircldiche  Stalistik,  in  the  2d 
ed.  of  Ilerzog's  Real-Encyklopiidie,  and  the  article 
Infidelity  \i\  the  Schafk-Hkrzoo  ;  also  in  Present 
Day  Tnwts,  London,  1882-84,  those  on  Miracles; 
Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity ;  Suc- 
cess  of  Chr'istianily  :  Ar(/iiinent  from  Prophecy. 

CALDERWOOD,  Henry,'  LL.D.  (Glasgow, 
1865),  F.lv.S.E.,  United  Presbvterian  Churcli  of 
Scotland;  h.  at  IVebles,  May'lO,  1830;  studied 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1847-53;  then  in 
the  theological  hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Edinburgh ;  was  licensed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Presbytery,  January,  1856,  and  ordained 
in  Glasgow  the  .same  year.  He  was  .second  in 
the  honor  list  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  class, 
Professor  .lohn  Vcitch  being  first.  For  a  time 
he  taught  English  and  classics  in  the  .Southern 
Institution,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  In- 
stitution. In  1861,  elected  examiner  in  mental 
philosopliy  to  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Philo.wphy  of  the  In/inite,  London,  1854, 
3d  ed.  1874;  Handhook  of  Moral  Philo.tophi/,  1872, 
12th  ed.  1885;   On  Toachinq,  its  Means  and  Ends, 

1874,  3d  ed.  1881  ;  The  Relations  of  Mind  and 
Brain,  1879,  2d  ed.  1884  ;  The  Parables  of  our 
Lord  interpreted  in  View  of  their  Relations  to  Each 
Other,  1880;  The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion 
(Morse  l^ectures  ln'fore  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York.  1880),  1S81. 

CA  M  E  R  O  N,  George  Gordon,  M.A.,  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  b.  at  Pluscanlcn,  near  Elgin, 
Sept.  13,  1836;  graduated  with  highest  classical 
honors  at  Aberdeen  in  1800 ;  was  minister  of  St. 


.lohn's  Free  Church,  Glasgow  (Dr.  Chalmers's 
congregation)  from  1871  to  1882,  when  he  was 
appointed  profe.s.sor  of  IIel>rew  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

CAMPBELL,  James  Colquhon,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1859),  lord  bishop  of  Bangor,  Church  of 
England  ;  b.  at  Stonetield,  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
in  the  3'ear  1813 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge:  graduated  B.A.  (senior  optime  and 
second-class  classical  tripos),  1836;  M.A  ,  18;}9; 
was  ordained  deacon,  1837;  priest,  1838;  was 
rector  of  Merthyr-Tydfil,  Glamorganshire,  1844- 
59 ;  rural  dean  of  the  I'pper  Deanery  of  LlandafF, 
Northern  Division,  1844-57;  honorary  canon  of 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  1852-57 ;  archdeacon  of  Llan- 
datt',  18.j7-.59;  consecrated  bishop,  1859.  • 

CAMPBELL,  John,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  18, 
1840;  graduated  at  the  Universitv  of  Toronto, 
B.A.,  1865;  M.A..  1866;  studied  theology  at 
Knox  College.  Toronto,  and  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865-08;  has  been  minister  of  Charles- 
street  Church,  Toronto,  since  1868;  member  of 
the  senate  and  examiner  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto since  1871  ;  was  lecturer  in  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Mont- 
real, 1872-73;  has  been  professor  of  church  his- 
tory and  apologetics  in  the  latter  since  1873.  He 
received  the  Order  of  Merit,  first  class,  Rou- 
mania;  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archa'ology  (London)  ;  Canadian  Institute  ;  De- 
legTie  general  de  I'lnstitution  ethnographique  de 
Paris  (received  bronze  medal)  ;  honorary  member 
della  Lega  Filellenica  di  Torino,  etc.,  etc.;  and 
has  discussed  various  ethnographical,  philological, 
and  kindred  matters  in  the  transactions  of  these 
societies  since  1809,  and  in  various  journals ;  is 
now  issuing  decipherments  of  Etruscan  and  other 
Turanian  in.scriptions  relating  to  the  Canaanite 
population  of  Palestine. 

CAMPBELL,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1841),  Heformed  (Dutch); 
b.  at  Baltimoi'e,  JId.,  Sept.  14,  IbUS;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1828;  studied 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1828-29;  was 
pastor  of  the  lieformed  Dutch  Church  at  Chit- 
tenango,  N.Y.,  1831-32;  principal  of  Erasnms 
Hall,  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  NY.,  l.S'33-39;  pas- 
tor in  East  New  York,  1840-41;  of  the  Third 
Church,  Albany,  1841-48;  principal  of  the  Albany 
Academy,  1848-51 ;  professor  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1851-03;  in  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  1851-03;  of  moral  philosophy,  1862-63; 
president  of  Rutgers  College,  and  professor  of 
biblical  literature,  moral  philosophy,  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  1863-82.  His  publications 
consist  of  occasional  sermons  and  discourses,  and 
articles  in  periodicals.  See  list  of  the  chief  of 
these  in  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  3d  ed..  New  York,  1879,  \,.  206. 

CAPEL,  Thomas  John,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic; 
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b.  at  Hastings,  Kiip.,  Oct.  L'8,  ISiJti:  ordained 
priest,  18tiO;  e.stablisiied  the  Enjilisli  Catliolic 
mission  at  I'au,  and  became  it.s  cliuplain:  named 
private  chamberlain  to  Po|ie  I'ius  IX.,  18U8:  and 
domestic  prelate  with  title  of  .Monsignor,  Ibl'-i. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  to 
Humanism  of  several  leading  nieml)ers  of  the 
Knglish  nobility,  and  a-s  a  pro.selyt<'r  figures  in 
Disraeli's  Lollmir.  In  January,  16ti4,  he  became 
a  founder  and  vice-princiiial  of  St.  .Mary's  Normal 
Colli'ge.  Hammersmith,  but  retired  in  broken 
health  in  1808.  In  February,  1873,  he  founded  the 
Catholic  Public  School  at  Kensington :  the  next 
year  was  the  uiuinimous  choice  of  the  Knglish 
itoman-Catholic  bishops  for  rector  of  the  (.'ollege 
of  Higher  Studies  at  Kensington,  liut  resigned 
the  position  in  1878.  lie  visited  the  I'nited  States 
of  America  in  1881.  He  is  the  author  of  Calliolic ; 
ail  Essen/iiil  ami  Exclusive  Altrihute  of  the  True 
Church.  Xt'W  York,  ISSl.  • 

CAPEN,  Elmer  Hewitt,  D.D.  (St.  Lawrence 
Univfrsity.  1871').  I  iiiversalist ;  b.  at  Stoughton, 
Ma.'iS.,  April  .'>,  1838;  graduateil  at  Tufts  College, 
IStSlJ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1863;  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  (I'niversalist)  Christian  Society 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  18ti5-t)9 ;  of  the  First  I'ni- 
versalist Church  of  Providence,  H.I.,  1870-7.3; 
and  since  187o  has  been  president  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, Mass.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Univer- 
salists  who  make  the  final  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  a  corollary  of  the  nature  of  (jod,  —  a  result  to 
lie  wrought  out  through  those  moral  jirocesses 
which  are  seen  in  operation  arounil  us.  lie  wius 
member  of  the  legislature  from  .Stoughton,  1850- 
<iil.  His  publications  consist  of  sermons,  ad- 
dn>->->,  rf|>orts,  etc. 

CARPENTER,  Right  Rev.  William  Boyd,  D.D. 
(hull.,  Cambridge,  1884),  lord  bishop  of  Kiixin, 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Liverjiool,  March  lili, 
1841  ;  educated  at  .St.  Catherine's  College,  Cam- 
bridge: graduated  B.A.  (senior  optime),  18ti4; 
M..\.,  18<)7 ;  was  ordained  deacon  18()l,  priest 
ISO");  became  curiite  of  All  .Saint.s,  Maidstone, 
1804;  of  St.  Paul,  Clapham,  18l)ii;  of  Holy  Trinity, 
I-ee,  I8li7;  vicar  of  St.  .lames,  llolloway,  l«7(l;  of 
Christ  Church,  l.anca.ster  (Jate,  1874;  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  187!);  bishop  of  Hipon, 
1884.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Camliriilge,  1.S7."), 
Is77;  at  Oxfonl,  188:5-84;  Ilulse.in  lecturer  at 
Cambridge,  1878;  honorary  chaplain  to  the  (^ueen, 
187!»-'S3;  chaplain  in  ordinary,  1883-84;  canon  of 
Windsor,  1882-84.  He  is  the  author  of  '/'houi/hls 
nil  Prai/er,  London,  1874;  i\arci.s!iu.i .  a  Title  of' 
Kuril/  Chrimiiiii  Times,  187!);  The  Wilmss  of  the 
Jleiirl  lo  Christ  {UiiUviiu  Lectures),  187!);  District 
Visitor's  Ctimi,<iuii,ii,\^6\\  Mi/ liilili;  18H.1;  Truth 
ill  'I'lile,  188.");  and  thi-  comments  on  Revelation  in 
liidhop  Klli.-otts  Siir-Testaiiiriil  Cnmiiiinlitn/,  187!). 

CARSON,  James  Gillespy,  D.D.  (.Monmouth 
t'ollfg..,  111.,  187.")).  lulled  Prrsbvt.Mian;  b.  at 
Maryville,  Blount  County,  retni.,  "Feb.  11,  1833; 
graduat<-(I  at  .letfiMson  College,  Canonsburg. 
I'enu.,  1841);  and  at  tin-  .Associate  Presbyterian 
.Vuiinary  there,  IB.'m;  l>eoame  pastor  of  United 
Presbytt-rian  churches  at  South  HulValo,  Washing- 
ton County,  Penii.,  18.'ii!;  at  Canonsbnrg.  I'enn., 
18i;7;  and  at  Xenia,  »).,  18til).  Since  1»74  he 
has  Im'cii  al.so  profe.ssor  of  honiileticM  and  pastoral 
thi-oloey  in  the  I'nited  IVesbyli-rian  Theological 
^■minary,  Xenia,  (). 


CARY,  George  Lovell,  A.M.,  I'nitariun,  lay- 
man ;  b.  at  .M.dway.  .M:is>..  .May  10.183(1;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  16.1'J  ;  became  p^ofe.ssor 
of  ancient  languages  in  Antioch  College  (Yellow 
.Springs,  O.),  18o7 :  and  profes.sor  of  New-Testa- 
ment literaline  in  the  -Meadville  (Penn.)  Th'eo- 
logical  .*Khool.  18(J1'.  He  is  "  ni  s]H'cial  sympathy 
with  those  who  emph;isize  the  iloctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  nature  and  the  human 
.soul."  He  has  published  An  liitrmluction  to  the 
Orcii-  of  the  Sew  Ttstaiiitnt,  Andover,  1878,  2d 
ed.  188i. 

CASPARI,  Carl  Paul,  D.D.  (/>»».,  Krlangen, 
18G0i.  Lutheran  ;  b.  of  .lewish  i)arenls.  at  Dessau, 
.Anhalt.  (iermany,  Feb.  8,  1814;  studied  at  Leij)- 
zig,  1834-38;  aiid  at  Berlin,  183!)-41 ;  wa-s  bai>- 
tized,  l&iS;  received  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  I..eipzig, 
184"2.  He  l>eeame  professor  of  theology  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  1847 ;  refused  calls  to  Hostock, 
1850,  anil  Krlangen,  1857.  His  theological  posi- 
tion is  that  of  a  simple  evangelical  Christian  and 
theologian.  Besides  very  numerous  e.ssays  on 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  topics,  in  (ierman  and 
Norwegian,  he  has  published  an  edition  of  Bur- 
hdn-eddiiii  es  SeniuJJi  enchtriilion  slufliosi  (Arabic 
text,  Latin  version,  note.s,  etc.),  Leipzig,  1838; 
commentary  on  Obadiah  (in  Delitzscli  and  Cas- 
pari's  Kxet/etisches  Ilamlhuch  zu  den  I'rojiheten 
dis  altin  Bundes),  1842 ;  Graimnalica  iirabica, 
1844-18,  2  parts,  4th  ed.  by  August  Muller, 
under  title  Arablsche  Grannuatik,  Halle,  187G 
(Knglish  trans,  and  ed.  bv  William  Wright, 
London,  18ti2,  2d  ed.  1875-7(),  2  vols.;  French 
j  trans,  of  4tli  ed.,  by  K.  I'rieochea,  Brussels,  1879- 
80,  2  vols.);  Beilriiye  zur  Einleilunij  in  ilus  Buch 
j  Jisaiii  uiid  zur  Geschichte  der  jesaianisclien  Zeit, 
\  Berlin,  1848  (vol.  ii.  of  Delitzscli  and  Caspari's 
j  Biblifch-theolugische  unit  ajwIoyetisch-Lritische  Stu- 
]  dien.  184(5-48,  2  vols.);  L'eber  den  si/risvh-ej>hra- 
iniitischen  Kriet/  unler  Jntham  und  Alias,  Christi- 
!  ania,  164!);  L'ibi-r  Micha  den  Morusthiten  und 
seine  prophelische  Schrij'l,  1851-52,  2  parts;  I'nyi- 
druckte,  uubeachlele,  und  irenig  beachlele  Quelten  zur 
Geschichte  des  Taufsymbols  und  der  Glaubensregel, 
18(i(i.  I80f),  187ij,  3  vols.  ;  Zur  Eln/V/iruni/  in  das 
Buch  Daniel,  Leipzig,  1809;  Alte  und  neue  Huellen 
zur  Geschichte  dts  Tau/si/mbols  und  der  Glaubens- 
rei/il,  lb7i);  Martin  run  Bracarn's  Schriji  "  De 
correitioiie  ruslicorum,"  zuw  ersteii  Mule  rtiHsliiiidig 
und  in  rerbessertem  Text  hi  rausi/ei/i  lien,  188;);  A'ir- 
chenhistorische  A  nccdotii,  ni  lift  ni  uen  A  usijalien 
patrislischer  und  kirchUcli-mlttelalterlicher  Schriflen, 
1883;  l-yine  /isi  iidoiiui/iislinischr  llomilia  "  De  Sa- 
crilei/iis,"  1880;  Jlischof  Fastidius'  pelafiiaiiische 
Brie/e,  1880.  Besides  these,  he  ha.s  written  in 
Norwegian  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Concord, 
Christiania.  1801-00. '2d  ed  1882;  an  e.ssay  u|<on 
the  Wandering  .lew,  18li2;  a  conuneutary  upon 
the  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah.  1807;  an  histor- 
ical essay  on  the  confession  of  faith  at  baptism, 
1871  ;  on  Abraham's  trial.  an<l  .lacob's  wrestling 
with  God.  1871.3d  ed.  1870;  on  Abraham's  call 
and  meeting  with  Melchizedek.  1872.  2d  ed. 
1870;  Bible  es.Hays.  1881;  and  since  18.'>7  he  hiui 
edited  the  Thiolni/isk  Tidsskrift  fur  din  .ivih././mX- 
luthnsk.   kirke  I  S'ori/r. 

CASSEL,  Paulus  (Stephanut  Selig),  D.D. 
(Vienna.  1^71).  I'nited  Kvannelical  ;  b.  ol  .lewish 
)iarents.  at  Grossi;logaii.  .Silesia.  Feb.  27.  1821  ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ;  became  a 
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rabbi;  was  baptized  May  28,  1853,  at  Busslebeu, 
near   Erfurt;   became   licentiate   of   tlieology  of 
Erlangeii,  1S5G ;   professor  at    t^rfurt.  the   same 
year;   siuce  1850  public  lecturer  in  Berlin,  and  | 
gj-mnasial  (Iherltlirer :  and  since  Jan.  5,  ISOd,  pas- 1 
tor   of   Clirist   Church.     In   early  life  he  was  a 
political  journalist,  and  in  186C-G7  was  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  the  Prussian  parliament.     He  is  a  member  | 
of  ths  Erfurt  Academy  and  other  societies.     Since 
1875  he  has  edited  the  Berlin  weekly  Suitem.    His 
writings  are  very  numerous.     Of  the  theological,  ( 
may  be  mentioned  article  GescMchle  der  Juden  in  | 
Ersch  u.   Gruber,  H.,  t.  2"  (18.J0);   Der  Prophet, 
Elisa,  1860  ;  Das  Buck  der  Rlchter  und  Ruth,  Biele- 
feld, 1865  (in  Lange's  Commentary,  English  trans., 
ed.  SchafE,  New  York,  1871);  Fiir  ernste  Sluiiden. 
Betrachtungen    und   Erinnerungen,    1868,   2d    ed. 
1881 ;  AUkirchlicher  Festkalender  nacli  (Jr.ipriinf/en 
und  Brduchen,  1869;  Sunem,  1.  lift.,  1869;    'Das\ 
Ecangelium   der   Siihne   Zebediii  (holds  that  tlie  i 
Fourth  Gospel  was  composed  by  James  and  John),  ] 
Berlin,    1870,   2d  ed.   1881;    A  us  guten  Stunden, 
Gotha,  187-1;  Die  Gerechligkeil  aus  dem  Glauhen, 
1874;  ^•l/)o/o<7e(i.<(.7(e  Bne/e,  Berlin,  1875;  Hallelu- 
jah (189  hymns),  1878;    Das  Buck   Esther  (aus 
d.  Hebr.  Ubersetzt,  historisch  u.  theologisch  erliiu- 
tert;  1  Abth.  Iin  Anli.  die  Uebersetzg.  d.  2.  Tar- 
gum),  1878;    Die  Symholik  des  Blules    und  ^'der 
arme    Heinrirh"    ron    Hartmann    von    Aue,  1882; 
Christliche  Sittenlehre.   Eine  Auslegung  des  Briefes 
Pauli   an    Titus.   Mit  ein.    Schlussbemerkung  iiber 
Semitismus,  1882 ;  Die  Ilochzeit  von   Canu,  theolu- 
t/isch  und  historisch,  in  Symbol,  Kunst  und  Legende 
ausgelegt.    Mit   e.  Einleitung   in   das   Evangelium 
Johannis,  1883 ;  Fredegunde,  Eine  Novelle  in  Brief- 
en,  Leipzig,  1883;    Aus   Literatur    und   Symbolik, 
1884  ;  Ahasverus,  Die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden,  Ber- 
lin, 1885;   Ueber  die  Probebibel,  1885  sq. 

CATHCART,  William,  D.D.  (Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity, 1873j,  Baptist:  b.  in  County  Londouden-y, 
Ireland,  Xov.  8,  1S25;  studied  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  at  Morton  (now  Rawdon)  Baptist 
Theological  College,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  and  grad- 
uated 1850 ;  was  p;istor  at  Barnsley,  near  Shef- 
field, 18.30-53;  at  Mystic  River,  Conn.,  18.53-57; 
in  Philadelphia  (.Second  Baptist  Church),  1857- 
84 ;  and  is  now  living  at  Gwynedd,  Penn.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  by  annual  election,  from  1876-84.  He 
has  published  The  Papal  System,  from  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Time.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  every 
Doctrine,  Claim,  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Philadelphia,  1872,  4th  ed.  1885;  The  Bap- 
tists ami  the  American  Revolution,  1876;  The  Bap- 
tism of  the  Ages  and  of  the  Nations,  1878,  3d  ed. 
1884.  He  edited  The  Baptist  Encyclopiedia,  1881 
(1  vul.  bound  in  2),  revised  ed.  1883. 

CATTELL,  William  Cassiday,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1864 ;  also  Hanover  Col- 
lege, Ind.,  1864),  LL.D.  (Woo.ster  University,  O., 
1878),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Salem,  X.J.,  Aug.  30, 
1827  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  1848,  and 
at  the  theolo^.,'ical  .seminary  there,  1852;  resident 
licentiate,  l852-.")3 ;  became  profes.sor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn., 
1855;  pa-stor  at  llarrisburg  (Pine-street  Presby- 
terian Church),  1859 ;  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, 1863;  resigned,  1883;  emeritus  professor  of 
mental  philosoiihy,  1883  ;  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Keliel, 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1883.  He  has  published  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  various  articles  iu  reviews, 
etc.,  mostly  on  educational  matters,  and  written 
the  article  Tunkers  in  the  Riliyious  Encyclopitdta. 

CAVE,  Alfred,  B.A.,  Congregationalist :  b.  iu 
London,  Aug.  2!',  1817;  educated  at  Xew  College, 
London  ;  graduated  at  London  University,  1872  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  philosophy 
at  Hackney  College,  London,  1880,  and  in  1*81 
principal  and  professor  of  theology.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  An  Introduction  to  Theology,  its 
Principles,  its  Branches,  its  Results,  and  its  Litera- 
ture, 1886 ;  'The  In.ipiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
its  Data  and  its  Doctrine,  Congregational  lecture 
for  1886.  He  was  co-translator,  with  Rev.  J.  S. 
Banks,  of  Dorner's  Si/slem  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
Edinburgh,  1880-82,  4  vols. 

CAVEN,  William,  D.D.  (Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Out.,  1875),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  parish 
of  Kirkcolni,  Wigtownshire.  Scotland,  Dec.  26, 
1830;  graduated  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.,  Semi- 
uar\-  of  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1852 ;  be- 
came minister  at  St.  Mary"s,  Out.,  1852 ;  professor 
of  exegetical  theology  and  biblical  criticism,  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  1866 ;  and  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, 1873.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  iu  1875; 
president  of  teachers'  association  of  Ontario,  iu 
1877 ;  and  member  of  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Edinburgh 
(1877).  Philadelphia  (1880),  and  Belfast  (1884).  He 
has  published  pamphlets,  articles,  etc. 

CHADWICK,  John  White,  Unitarian:  b.  at 
Marblehead,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  19,  1840;  graduated  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1864 ;  and  ever 
since  has  been  minister  of  the  Second  L'nitariau 
Societ}',  Brooklyn,  X.Y.  He  is  a  "radical  Uni- 
tarian." His  works  are  Life  of  X.  A.  ."Staples, 
Boston,  1870 ;  .4  Book  of  Poevus,  1876.  7th  ed. 
1885;  The  Faith  of  Reason,  1879,  2d  ed.  1880; 
The  Bible  of  To-day,  Xew  York,  1879,  od  ed. 
1882;  Some  Aspects  of  Religion  (16  discour.ses), 
1879;  Belief  and  Life  (do.),  1881;  The  Man 
Je.-:us,  Boston,  1881,  2d  ed.  1882 ;  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny (16  discourses),  1883;  In  Xazareth  Town, 
and  other  Poems,  1883;  A  Daring  Faith  (16  dis- 
courses), 1885 ;  The  Good  Voices  (poems),  Trov, 
X.Y.,  1885. 

CHALMERS,  William,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Aberdeen, 
1867),  Presbvtt-riau ;  b.  in  Mahicta,  East  Indies. 
April  12,  1812;  graduated  at  Aberdeen,  1829; 
studied  theology  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh 
under  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers ;  became  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  at  Aber- 
dour,  Fii'eshire,  1836,  and  at  Daillv,  Ayrshire, 
1841;  of  the  Free  Church  at  Dailly,  1843:  of 
Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  1845; 
professor  of  apologetic  and  dogmatic  theology 
and  church  history  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  1868:  and  principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College,  London,  1880.  He  has  beeu 
a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Jacob,  M.D.,  D.D.  (Rutgers, 
AVestern  Uesfrve.  and  I'Miun,  all  in  lb78).  Re- 
formed (Dutch);  b.  at  Sharon,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  April  13,  1835;  graduated  at  Western 
Reserve  College,  O.,  1856,  and  at  Reformed  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Xew  Bruuswick,  X.J.)  and  at 
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the  College  of  PhysiL-ians  and  Surgeons,  Xew 
York,  in  1850  ;  and  that  December  sailed  as  med- 
ical missionary  to  India;  stationed  in  Madras 
Presidency,  at  Palainanair,  1SU<I-(J:J,  estalilished 
new  station  at  Madanapalli.  IblW!,  and  since  has 
had  char.ije  of  ImjIIi.  In  18G8  he  estal.lished  a 
hosjiital  and  dispensary  at  the  latter  ]ilace,  and 
the  same  in  187J  at  the  former.  In  1&7-J  he  was 
a|>|)ointe<l  chairman  of  tlie  committee  for  bring- 
ing out  a  new  translation  of  tlie  Olil  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Telugu ;  in  ISVO,  chair- 
man of  committee  to  revise  the  Telugu  Xew 
Testament :  both  works  are  now  (1880)  going  on. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  vice-president  for  India, 
of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Broken  health 
comi>elled  a  long  rest  in  America,  1874-78 ;  revis- 
ited it  18S4-8G.  He  translated  into  Telugu  the 
Reformed  Church  liturgy,  Madra.s,  1873,  lid  ed. 
1885;  and  the  "Hymns  for  Public  ami  Social 
Worship,"  1884,  2d  ed.  ISS.j  (in  all  ;J,OlM)  copies); 
and  has  published  in  Knglisli,  'I'lie  liihle  tested, 
Xew  York,  1878,  7th  ed.  1885  (in  all  L>1,000 
copies);  Xatiie  Churches  and  Foreifjn  Missionari/ 
Surielies,  Madras,  1879  (2,000  copies)  ;  '•  UV/k/ih*/ 
up  a  Horse,"  ur  Christiiiii  Gieiny,  Xew  York,  1879, 
2d  ed.  same  year  (5,000  copie.s);  '•  Break  Cocoa- 
mils  over  the  Wheels,"  ur.  All  pull  for  Christ,  1885 
(20,000  co]>ies);  besides  frequent  contributions 
to  |«'i  iodicals. 

CHAMBERS,  Talbot  Wilson,  S.T.D. (Columbia 
College,  ISo.'i;,  LL.D.  (Rutgers,  1885),  lleformed 
(Dutch);  b.  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  Feb.  25,  1819; 
grailuated  at  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Brunswick, 
X.J.,  18:J4;  studied  theology  in  both  the  Xew- 
Brunswick  and  Princeton  'I'heological  Semina- 
ries; became  jiastor  of  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  Somerville,  X..I.,  18;J9;  and  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  of 
Xew- York  City,  1849.  He  was  the  Vedder  lec- 
turer at  Xew  Brunswick  in  1875,  is  chairman  of 
the  (.'ommittee  on  Versions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  member  of  the  American  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee,  Old-Testament  Company.  He 
has  published,  besides  immerous  articles,  ad- 
dresses, and  sermons.  The  Sooit  Prayer  Meelinr/ 
in  l-'ulloii  Street,  Xew  Y'ork,  1857 ;  Memoir  of 
Theodore  prelin</hui/seii,  18(j.};  I'lxposition  of  Xech- 
ariah,  in  .SchafT-Lange  Commentary,  1874;  The 
J'suller  a  M'ilness  to  the  Diriiie  Oriij'tn  of  the  liihle 
(Vedder  Lectures),  1875;  Com/iaitioii  to  the  Hecised 
Vrrsinii  of  the  Old  Testament,  1885. 

CHANCE,  Frank,  Church  of  Kngland,  laym.in ; 
b.  al  (lichgate,  l.omlon,  June  22,  1820;  graduaU-d 
in  arts  and  in  medicine  at  Cambridge  (B..\.  1854, 
M.B.  1855,  lirenliale  in  medicine  1857);  became  a 
nienilMTof  the  Royal  Col  lege  of  .Surgeons,  London, 
l^.■)li ;  of  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
1859;  fellow  of" the  latter,  18(J:5.  He  naiil  special 
atlention  to  Hebrew  while  at  Cambridge,  and 
Wiis  Tyrwhitfs  ^'niver.^ity  Hebrew  scholar  in 
18.54.  Since  1801  his  health  has  i>revent<!d  his 
continued  priu'tio;  of  medicine,  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Old-Testament  Companv  of  Bible 
Revisers  in  1875.  He  has  translat-'d  Vinhow's 
Cellular  J'atholot,;/,  London,  1800;  ediU'd  H.  H. 
Bernard's  <  'mnnienlari/  on  .lull,  1804,  re-issued  (with 
aplN'udix),  188-1;  and  writt^'u  many  ]>hilological 
notes  in  Solis  anil  (Jurries. 

CHANNING,  William  Henry,  I'nitarian,  neph- 
e.s   ol    Uilli.ini   Llleiy  Chaiining;    b.  iu   Uustuu, 


May  25,  1810;  d.  in  London,  Dec.  23,  1884.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1829,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1833;  and  was  or- 
dained at  Cincinnati,  May  10,  1839.  After  hold- 
ing various  pastorates  in  America,  he  went  to 
England  in  18.57,  and  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  .lames 
Martineau  as  minister  of  the  Ilo^ie-street  Unita- 
rian ChajK'l  in  Liveriiool.  He  returned  to  .\mer- 
ica  in  1800,  and  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  W.ashington,  D.C. ;  but  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  England. 
He  was  an  earnest  .social  reformer  and  eloquent 
preacher.  Besides  immerous  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  he  published  a  translation 
of  .JoutTroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  Boston,  1840, 
2  vols.  ;  Memoirs  of  William  Ellen/  Channinij, 
1848,  3  vols.  ;  Memoirs  of  Rev.  James  II.  Periins, 
1851,  2  vols.;  (with  R.  W.  Emei-son  and  J.  F. 
Clarke)  .Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  1851, 
2  vols. ;  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform; 
(edited)  W.  E.  Channing's  The  Perfect  Life  (ser- 
mons), 1872.  • 

CHANTRE,  Daniel  Auguste,  Lie.  Theol.  (Ge- 
nev;i.  ISIiii,  Frencli  Swi>s  Protestant;  b.  at  Gene- 
va. Dec.  21,  183li;  educated  at  the  university  there, 
18.50-00,  pastor  in  the  city,  1802;  in  charge  of 
the  course  of  historical  theology  in  the  university, 
1881 ;  ordinary  profes.sor,  1882.'  He  is  a  '•  liberal 
theologian."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  L' Alli- 
ance liherale,  1809,  aiul  Etrenne  chri'tienne,  1873; 
and  has  written  much  for  them,  also  a  few  books 
and  I'anijilili-ts. 

CHAPONNIERE,  Jacques  Francois  (called 
Francis),  Lie.  Theol.  (Geneva,  1807),'  Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian ;  b.  at  Geneva.  April  0,  1842 ; 
graduated  il..\.  at  University  of  (ieneva  18(52; 
studied  theology  there  until  1866;  was  ordained, 
1807 ;  continued  his  studies  in  Paris,  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland,  until  1809;  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1870,  and,  while  au.xiliarv  J'astor  in  the 
Xational  Church,  lectured  in  the  tlieological  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  nearly  every  vear  upon 
Xew-Testament  exegesis  or  ecclesiastical  .statis- 
tics, until  ill  1880  he  liecame  chief  editor  of  tlie 
Semaine  Relii/ieuse,  the  organ  of  the  e\angelical 
Jiarty  in  the  Xational  Church.  From  1873  to 
1875  he  was  the  Genevan  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Christianisme  au  xijf  siicle.  Besides  numer- 
ous articles,  he  has  written  La  question  ties  confes- 
sions ile  foi  au  sein  ilu  proteatnnlisme  conlemporain, 
(lenevii,  1807;  Ajfirmalions  relit/ieu.ses  de  quetques 
iihi/siciens  et  naluralLttes  mo<lernes,  1874;  Rendez 
(I  Cesar  ce  qui  est  a  Cesar,  et  it  Dieu  ce  qui  e.*t  a 
Dieu  (.sermon),  1875;  Quel  doit  etre,  ilans  la  cri.\e 
actuelle,  noire  proi/rumme  ecrU'sia-itique  t  1870;  La 
rcoision  conslitutiunnrlle  et  ta  lulle  proteslante,  1878; 
L'Eijlise  nutionale  etani/elique  au  lenilemain  dr  la 
separation,  IH.SO;  antl  has  translated  Christlieb's 
l.'inrriduliti:  modi  rue  et  les  meilUurs  moi/ens  de  la 
riiNibattrr.  1n74,  and  Oielli's  L'immulatolifi'  de 
n'rani/de  a/iosloli./ui.  l.SM». 

CHARTERIS,  Archibald  Hamilton,  D.D.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1803),  Church  of  .Scotland:  b.  at  Wam- 
plirav.  l>iimfriesshire,  Dec.  l-'t,  1835;  giadu;ited 
at  Edinburgh  University,  B.A.  1853,  .M.A.  1051; 
he  iN'came  lus.sociaU-  and  succe8.sor  minister  of  St. 
t^iivox,  1858;  miiii.sU-r  of  New  Abbey,  1859;  of 
the  Park  Parish,  (iliusgow,  1803;  orofes.sur  of 
biblical  criticism.  University  of  Edinlnirgh,  l.'jOs. 
Ilu  was  Uiu  urigiuatur  and  first  coiivcuur  of  Uio 
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General  Assembly  (t'lairch  of  Scotland)  Coimiiit- 
tee  oil  Christian  Life  aiid  Work  (1808),  which 
established  and  edited  I^ije  and  Work;  a  journal  of 
now  100.000  circulation,  and  whicli  also  founded 
the  "Church  of  Scotland's  Young  Men's  (iuild." 
He  is  one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains,  and  a  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  lias  written,  besides 
lectures  and  pamphlets,  Life  of  Professor  .liniies 
Koberlson,  D.l)..  Edinburgh,  18G3;  Cdiioiiicili/: 
a  Collection  of  Early  Testimonies  to  tlie  Canonical 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  based  on  Kirclihofer's 
Quellensammluni/,  1881;  The  Netc-Testament  Scrip- 
lures,  London,  188;;5. 

CHASE,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (Harvard,  187S),  Litt.D. 
(llaverford,  1S80),  Friend  ;  b.  at  Worcester,  Ma.ss., 
June  1(3,  18:27  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1848;  stud- 
ied at  Berlin,  18.)4,  an<l  at  College  de  France, 
Paris,  1855;  has  been  successively  tutor  and  act- 
ing professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard,  1850-53;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  llaverford  College, 
Penu.,  1855,  and  president  since  1875.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New-Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany. He  has  edited  Cicero  on  fmmortaliti/,  Cam- 
bridge, 1851;  Vergil's  Mneid,  Philadelphia,  1868; 
Horace,  1869  ;  First  Six  Books  of  JSneid,  1870 ; 
Four  Books  of  Licij,  1872  ;  Jurenal  and  Persius, 
1876  (new  editions  of  all  the.se  in  1886)  ;  and  has 
written  besides  articles,  pamphlets,  etc.,  Hellas; 
her  Monuments  and  Sceneri/,  Cambridge,  1863;  A 
Latin  '■VramHfdc, Philadelphia,  1882,  new  ed.  1886. 

CHASTEL,  Etienne  (Louis),  Litt.D.  (Geneva, 
187.9),  D.D.  {ti„n.,  Strasbourg,  1882),  French  Swiss 
Protestant;  b.  in  (ieueva,  .luly  11,1801;  studied 
theology,  particularly  church  history,  at  Geneva, 
1819-23;  in  Pari.s,  1825,  1830;  in  Italy,  1826-27 ; 
and  in  England,  1830;  became  a  pastor  in  Ge- 
neva, 1832;  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  city's  university,  1839 ; 
emeritus,  1881  (director  of  the  city  library,  1845- 
49) ;  received  tlie  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
1879.  He  is  the  author  of  Conferences  sur  I'his- 
toire  du  Christianisme,  Geneva,  1839-47,  2  vols.  ; 
Histoire  de  la  destruction  du  patjanisme  dans  I'em- 
pire  d'Orient  ("couronne  par  I'.Acad^mie  des  in- 
scriptions et  belle.s-Iettres  "),  1850;  Etudes  histo- 
ri(jues  sur  I'injluence  de  la  charitc  duranl  les  premiers 
sit.clts  Chretiens  ("  couronne  par  I'Academie  fran- 
<,-ai.se"),  Paris,  18.33  ((ierman  trans..  Die  christ- 
liche  Barmherziijkeit,  preface  by  Ur.  AVichern, 
Leipzig,  1854;  English  trans,  by  G.  A.  Matile, 
The  Charitji  of  the  Prlmitice  Churrh,  Pliiladclpliia, 
1857)  ;  L'Ef/lise  romaine  consid,  n'e  dons  m_s  raji/iorts 
acec  le  de'celoppement  de  I'hunnmili',  (Jt'iieva,  18.56; 
Jir.iiiiu'es  de  I'ccole  d'Alexandrie,  1856;  Trois  con- 
rili:s  riformaleurs  au  XV^  si'ecle,  1858;  Le  Chris- 
tianisme et  I'Eglise  au  moi/en  age,  1859 ;  Le  Christian- 
isme dann  I'dc/e  moderne,  1864;  Le  Chrislianistne  dans 
les  six  premiers  siecles,  1865;  Le  Christianistne  au 
dix-neucihne  sierle,  1874  (English  trans,  by  Rev. 
John  R.  Beard,  D.D.,  Christianili/  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centurg,  London,  1875);  new  edition  of  these  vol- 
umes chronologically  arranged,  under  the  title, 
Histoire  du  Chrislinnisyiie  depuis  son  origine  jusr/u'ii 
)ws  Jours,  Paris,  1881-83,  5  vols.  ;  La  France  et  le 
pape  (reply  to  Count  de  Montalembert),  1860  ;  Un 
historien  catholii/ue  et  un  critique  ullramonlain  (De 
Broglie  and  Gucranger)  ;  Le  juartgre  dans  les 
premiers  siecles  de  I'Eglise,  1S61;  Les  catacomhes 
et  les  inscriptions  chre'tiennes  de  Rome,  1867;  Le 
cimetihe  de  Calliste  it  Rome,  1869 ;  J.  James  Tay- 


lor. Notice  biographi(/ue,  1873;  Leilres  ine'dites  de 
Madame  de  Maintcnon  au  lieutenant  de  liamlle, 
187.">;  I'i'iii-Inn  li  Ihissuct  en  instance  aupres  de  la 
com- d,    Kom,.  ISS;!.      Died  Fel,.  -JJ,  1686. 

CHEETHAM,  Ven.  Samuel,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1880),  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  llambleton.  County  of  Rutland, 
March  3,  1827;  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  in  cLiss- 
ics,  senior  optime  in  matlieinatics)  1850,  M.A. 
1853,  B.D.  1880;  ordained  deacon  1851,  priest 
1852.  He  was  vice-principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Liverpool,  1851-53;  fellow  (1^50-66) 
and  aissistant  tutor  (Ib53-.JS)  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge ;  vice-principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  Chichester,  1861-63;  profeissor  of  pas- 
toral theology  in  King's  College,  London,  1863- 
82;  chaplain  of  Dulwich  College,  1866-84;  arch- 
deacon of  Southwark  1879-82,  and  of  Rochester 
since  1882 ;  and  since  1883  has  been  canon  of 
Rochester,  and  honorary  fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  is  also  honorary  fellow  of  King's 
College,  London,  and  since  1880  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  has  written, 
besides  numerous  articles,  e.g.,  on  Barrow,  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  and  South,  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
The  Law  of  the  Land  and  the  Law  of  the  Mind, 
London,  1866 ;  Colleges  and  Tests,  1871  ;  and 
edited,  with  Dr.  William  Smith,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  1875-80,  2  vols.,  for  which 
he  wrote  largely  himself. 

CHEEVER,  George  Barrel!,  D.D.  (New- York 
University,  1844),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  April  17,  1807;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1825,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1830.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Howard-street  (Congregational)  Church,  .Salem, 
Mass.,  1833-36;  in  Europe,  1836-38;  pastor  of 
the  Allen-street  Presbyterian  Church,  New-Y'ork 
City,  1839-44;  editor  of  The  New-York  Evangel- 
ist, 1845;  pastor  of  the  (Congregational)  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  Y'ork,  1846-70;  since  1871 
has  lived  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  without  pastoral 
charge.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  total  abstinence  and  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned. Inquire  at  Ainos  Giles's  Distillery,  Salem, 
1835  (this  attack  upon  drink  led  to  his  being  tried 
for  libel,  and  imiiri.soned  for  thirty  days);  God's 
fland  in  America,  New  York,  1841  ;  Lectures  on 
llieriirrhical  Despotism,  1842  ;  Lectures  on  The  Pil- 
i/rim's  Proqress,  1843;  Journal  and  iJiari/  of  the 
'j'itgrims  of  I'lymoutlt,  1848  ;  The  Hill  Difficulty, 
with  other  Miscellanies,  1849  ;  Punishment  by  De'Uh  : 
its  A  uthority  and  Expedioicy,  1849  ;  Wimlinqs  of 
the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  1849;  Wanderings 
of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Alps!^  \'6oQ;  A  Reel  in  a  Bottle, 
for  Jack  in  the  Doldrums,  1850  (revised  ed.  under 
title.  The  Log-Book  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celestial 
Country,  1885);  Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Foster- 
Child,  the  Soul  of  Man,  1852;  Powers  of  the  World 
In  Come,  18.53, '2d  ed.  18.56;  Discipline  of  Time 
for  Life  and  Lnmorlality,  1854 ;  Life,  Genius,  and 
Insaniti/  of  Cowper,  1856;  Goil  against  Slavery, 
18.57;  Right  of  the  Bible  in  our  Public  Schools,  18.58, 
Guilt  of  Slavery  demonstrated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  1860 ;  Faith,  Doubt,  and 
Evidence,  1881 ;  God's  Timepiece  for  Man's  Eter- 
nit II.  bS83. 

CHENERY,  Thomas,  b.  in  Barbadoes  in  the 
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year  ISi'O;  d.  in  Londoti,  Feb.  11,  1884.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  practised  law  for  a  while ;  became  lord 
almoner's  profe.ssor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  1808 ; 
made  ineniber  of  the  second  class  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  .Medjedie  by  the  .Sultan,  1801J  : 
appointed  an  Old-Testament  reviser  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  1870;  resigned  his  jiro- 
fessorship,  and  became  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  ls77.  He  was  honorary  secretary  to  tlie 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  translated  The  Asxem- 
blies  oi  Al  Hariri,  with  notes,  London,  1807;  ami 
edited  the  Mmhheioth  Ilhicl,  by  Yehudali  ben 
Shelomo  Alkhari/.i.  1S72. 

CHENEr,  Charles  Edward,  D.D.  ( Iowa  College, 
1^71).  Itefonned  Kpisiopaliiiii.  I),  at  Canandai- 
gua.  Ontario  County,  N.V.,  IVb.  V2,  1830;  grad- 
uated at  Ilobart  College,  Geneva,  1857,  and  at 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  IS-'jO  ;  was  assistant  minister  St.  Luke's 
Church,  KochesU-r,  X.Y.,  1858-59;  in  charge  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Havana,  N.Y.,  18.59-0(1;  since 
1800  has  been  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago. 
He  was  con.secrated  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  Dec.  14,  1873.  In  theology  he 
is  •■  distinctively  evangelical,  endeavoring  to  hold 
and  teach  all  tliat  was  characteristic  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Low-Church  element  in  the  Protestants 
Epi.scopal  Church."  He  has  published  .sermons, 
addresses,  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  Chicago, 
ISSO 

CHEYNE,  Thomas  Kelly,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
l^'-l).  Cluinli  of  Kn-laiul,  1>.  in  London,  Sept. 
Is,  181 1  ;  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford  ; 
graduated  B.A.,  1802;  was  Kennicott  Hebrew 
scholar  180.3,  Ellerton  theological  prizeman  1803, 
Pu.sey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  scholar  1804,  chan- 
cellor's English  essayist  1804,  M.A.,  1805;  or- 
dained deacon  1804,  priest  1805;  and  in  1808 
gained  a  fellowship  in  lialliol  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  ground  of  Shenjitic  and  biblical  attainments. 
From  1870  to  1881  he  was  Ilelirew  and  divinity 
lecturer,  also  chaplain  and  librarian,  in  lialliol 
College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
Revision  Company.  In  .January,  1881,  he  became 
rector  of  Tendring,  Essex,  near  London,  thus 
vacating  his  fellowship;  in  1885  w.i.s  appointed 
Oriel  ]irofessor  of  the  interj)retation  of  Holy 
Scripture  at  Oxford.  He  is  the  author  of  Xules 
and  Crilirium^  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Imtiali,  Lon- 
don, 1809 ;  The  Hook  of  /stiiiih,  clironoloi/icully 
arraiii/f'/,  1870;  (with  Dr.  Driver^  The  Vitriorum 
Bible,  1H70,  2d  ed.  1880  (remarkable  for  its  "mi- 
nute acquaintance  with  critical  liti-rature  ");  The 
Prophecie.i  <;/"  hoinh  (a  new  translation  with  com- 
mentary and  apiN'tidices),  1880-81,  2  vols.,  3d 
ed.  18H4;  Micah  (1882)  and  llosai  (1884)  in  The 
Cambriili/e  Bible  for  Schooh  ami  ('olleyis ;  Jt-re- 
mio/i  (1.S83-84),  in  The  I'ul/iit  Cmnmenldri/ ;  The 
Book-  of  P.ialm.i  (1881),  a  new  translation,  in  The 
Parchment  I.ibranj.  He  has  also  contributed  to 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Hnri/tlnjifviliii  lirilunnica 
the  articles  on  <  'osiiiin/on;/,  Datiiel,  Jhlui/e,  Imiah, 
Jtremiiih,  etc. 

CHINIQU  Y,  Charles,  Presbyterian,  b.  of  Roman- 
Catholic  parents  at  Kamoraska,  Province  of  Que- 
bec, Can.,  .July  30,  l.S09  ;  edncaU-d  at  tln^  college 
of  Xicolel,  Can.,  l«2'J-20 ;  profe.s.s(ir  of  U'llcs- 
leltres  there  till  1h;J3;  ordained  a  Roman-Cath- 
olic priest,  Sept.  21,  1833;  was  vicar  in  Quebec 


till  1838;  curate  of  Reauport  till  1842;  curate 
of  Kamoraska  till  1840 ;  officially  called  "  ajiostle 
of  temperance  of  Canada"  till  1851,  when  called 
by  Rishop  Vandevelde  of  Chicago  to  direct  the 
tide  of  Roman-Catholic  emigration  towards  the 
prairies  of  Illinois;  in  185S  left  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  his  entire  congregation  at  St.  Anne, 
Kankakee  County,  III.,  and  joined  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been  called  three 
times  to  lecture  in  England  (1800,  1874,  1882), 
and  in  Australia  (1878-80).  He  is  the  author  of 
Manual  of  Temperance,  in  French,  Quebec,  1843 
(2d  and  3d  ed.,  Montreal,  1849  ;  in  English.  Mont- 
real, 1849);  The  Priest,  the  Woman,  and  the  Con- 
fessional, in  English,  St.  Anne,  Kankakee  County, 
111.,  1874  (six  editions  in  the  United  States,  five 
in  England,  four  in  Canada,  four  in  Australia ; 
in  French,  by  author,  1870,  tliree  editions  in  Can- 
ada, two  in  Paris,  one  in  Rrussels;  in  Italian, 
Rome,  1879;  in  Spanish,  1880;  in  Dani.sh,  1884); 
Fifli/  y'ears  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  Chicago,  1st 
and  2d  ed.,  1885;  besides  minor  treatise.*,  all  of 
which  have  bi-eii  widely  circulated. 

CHINNERY-HALDANE,  Right  Rev.  James 
Robert  Alexander,  lord  bishop  of  Argyll  and 
the  Isles,  Ejiiscopal  Church  of  Scotland :  b.  iu 
the  year  1841  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  wliere  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.R. 
1804;  was  ordained  deacon  1800,  priest  1807; 
cur.ate  of  Calne,  1800-09;  of  All  Saints,  Edin- 
burgh, 1807-70;  incumbent  of  St.  Bride's,  Xether 
Lochaber,  1870;  of  St.  .John,  Ballachulish,  and 
of  St.  Mary,  Glencoe,  1879;  honorary  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  1879 ;  dean 
of  Argjll  and  the  Isles,  1881-83;  consecrated 
bi.shop,"ls83.  • 

CHRISTLIEB,  Theodor,  Ph.D.  (Tiibingen, 
1857),  D.D.  (hon.,  Berlin,  1870),  German  Evangel- 
ical theologian,  b.  at  Birkenfeld,  Wiirtemberg, 
March  7,  1833;  studied  at  Tiibingen,  1S51-55; 
became  pastor  of  the  German  congregation  iu 
Islington,  London,  N.,  1858,  where  lie  built  the 
first  (ierrnan  United  Cliurch  (comprehending 
Lutherans  and  Reformed);  town-piistor  at  Fried- 
richshafen,  Lake  of  Constance,  l's05,  being  called 
thither  by  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  resides 
there  during  the  summer;  profe.s.sor  of  practical 
theology  and  university  preacher  at  Bonn,  1808. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle.  In  1873  he 
attended  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  iu 
Xew  York,  and  read  a  paper  (Monday,  Oct.  0, 1873) 
upon  The  Best  Mftlimls  of  counteracting  Modern 
tnfiiteliti/,  8ubse(|ue[itly  separately  issued  in  Eng- 
lish, New  York,  1873;  ni  German,  Giitersloh, 
1874;  in  French,  Paris,  1874;  in  Dutch,  Sweilish, 
Danish,  Italian,  and  (Jreek.  He  has  written, 
tracts,  etc  ,  l.tben  mid  I.ehre  <le>  Johannes  Srotus 
Eriyena,  CioiUa,  1800;  Moilvrne  Zwrif'el  am  chrisl- 
lichen  (;taul„n,  St.  Gall,  1808;  2d  ed'.  Boim,  1870 
(English  trans.,  Modirn  Doubt  ami  Christian  Belirf, 
Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1874,  4th  e(L  187»"); 
Dr.  Karl  ISirnharit  llunitishaijrn;  eine  Lebensskizze, 
(iotha,  l>i73;  (editor)  Uwulrshaijrns  atuninriihlle 
klfinrre  Schriftrn  and  Abhandlunijin,  1874-75,  2 
vols.  ;  Iter  Missinnsbrrnf  itrs  rtaniji lischin  Ihutsrh- 
lands  narh  Idee  uml  (irsrhichtr,  (\\\U-r-U>\\.  1870; 
l)rr  indobritisrhe  O/iiumhnndrl  und  srinr  W'irkunifrn, 
1878 (English  trans  ,  The  Indu-lirilish  (>i>ium  Trade 
and  its  F.llerls,  I^.ndon,  1879,  2d  ed.  1881  ;  Fn-nch 
trans.,   Paris,   1870);    Der  ijeijrnwiirliye  Stand  der 
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eiaiK/elischcn  Ileiilemniaiiion :  eitie  Welliiherscliau,  i 
1879,  4tli  ed.  ISlSO  (Eiigli.sh  trans.,  Protestant  For- 
eiqn  Missions,  their  I'msent  Slate,  Loudon,  1880, 
3d  ed.  18S1  ;  I5o.ston,  l.st  and  2d  ed.  1880,  Protes- 
tant Missions  to  the  Heathen,  a  General  Survei/,  Cal- 
cutta, l.stto3ded.  188:2;  French  trans.,  Lausanne, 
1880 -,  Swedish,  Stockholm,  1880;  Norwegian, 
Kristiania,  1881);  Zur  mctJioctistischen  Fraye  in 
Deutschland,  Bonn,  1st  and  id  ed.,  1882;  Die  reli- 
giose Gleichyiiltifikeit  und  die  hesten  Mittel  zu  ihrer 
Bekampfung,  Magdeburg,  1st  and  2d  ed.,  1885. 
Since  1874  he  has  Ijeen  co-editor  of  the  Allge- 
nieine  Missionszeitschrift,  Giitersloh.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  We.st  German  Branch  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  and  attended  as  delegate  the 
General  Conferences  of  New  York  (1873),  Basel 
(IbTll).  and  fcipciiliasren  (1881). 

CHURCH,  Pharcellus,  D.D.  (Madison  Univer- 
sity, X.Y.,  1847),  Baptist;  li.  at  Seneca,  near 
Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N.Y.,  Sept.  11,  1801; 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Ilaniilton,  X.l'.  ; 
became  pastor  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  1825;  in  Provi- 
dence, R.L  (Central  Church),  1828;  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  1834 ;  of  the  First  Church,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y'.,  1835;  of  the  Bowdoin-square  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1848;  resigned  in  consequence  of 
disease  induced  by  many  years  of  exciting  evan- 
gelistic labors,  1852;  was  occasional  supply  of 
destitute  churches  in  Montreal  and  Williani.s- 
burg;  from  1855  to  1865  was  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  The  New- York  Chronicle,  merged  in  The 
Examiner  (1805) ;  since  1870  he  has  lived  in 
retirement  at  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  lie  was  baptized 
in  Lake  Ontario,  June,  1815.  During  1848  he 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  niovemeut  which  gave  be- 
ing to  the  Rochester  University  and  Theological 
.Seminary.  In  1846  he  attended  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  meeting  in  London,  and  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  way  home,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Liverpool.  He  is  the 
author  of  'The  Philosophy  of  Benevolence,  New 
Y'ork,  1836  ;  Ileliyious  Dissensions,  their  Cause  ami 
Cure  (prize  essay  of  f200),  1838;  Address  at 
the  dedication  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Roches- 
ter, X.Y.,  1838;  Antioch,  or  the  Increase  of  Moral 
Power  in  the  Church,  1842 ;  Pentecost  (sermon  to 
the  Missionary  Union  at  Albany),  1843  ;  Memoir 
of  Theodosia  Dean  (wife  of  Dr.  William  Dean, 
niis.sionary  to  China),  Boston,  1850;  Majileton,  or 
More  Work  for  the  Maine  Laic  (a  tempeiance 
tale),  Montreal,  1853 ;  Seed  Truths  (written  in 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine),  1870 ;  and  of  many  articles 
in  periodicals. 

CHURCH,  Very  Rev.  Richard  William,  dean  of 
St.  I'aul's,  L.indun,  Ch.ncli  of  Englan.l ;  b.  at 
C'intra,  .Vpril  25,  I8l5;  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (tir.st-class  in 
clas.sics)  1S36,  M.A.  183.9,  Hon.  D.C.L.  1875. 
He  was  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  1838-53;  junior 
proctor,  1844-45;  was  ordained  deacon  1838, 
priest  1850;  rector  of  AVhatley,  near  Frome-Sel- 
wood,  1853-71  ;  .select  preacher  at  Oxford,  186!), 
1875.  1881  ;  on  .Sept.  6,  1871,  appointed  dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, 1873.  He  has  publislied,  beside  single  lec- 
tures and  sermons.  The  Catechetical  Lectures  of 
St.  Cyril,  translated  with  Notes  {Library  of  the 
Fathers),  London,  1841  ;  Es.-:ays  and  Reoiews, 
18.34;  Sirmons  preached  he/ore  the  University  of 
Oxford,    1808,  2d  ed.  1809';  Life   of  St.  Ausetm, 


1871,  2d  ed.  1877;  The  Beyinninys  of  the  MUtdle 
Ayes,  1877;  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions:  Ser- 
mons preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1876-78,  with  three  Ordination  Sermons,  1878; 
Dante :  an  Essay  (with  translation  of  De  Mo- 
norchia by  F.  J.  Church),  1878  (first  issued, 
without  the  translation,  in  1850);  Spenser,  lfi~9 ; 
Gifts  of  Civilization,  und  other  Sermons  and  Lec- 
tures, 1880  (includes  the  separately  published  lec- 
tures. Civilization  before  and  after  Christianity, 
1872  ;  On  some  Influences  of  Christianity  upon  Na- 
tional Character,  1873;  On  the  Sacred  Poetrt/  of 
Early  lUliyions,  1874):  Bacon,  1884;  The  Disci- 
pline of  the  Christian  Character,  1885. 

CHURCHILL,  John  Wesley,  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Fairlee,  \\..  May  26,  1839;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1805 ;  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1808,  in  which  he  has  been 
since  1809  Jones  professor  of  pulpit  delivery,  and 
co-jiastor  of  the  chapel  church.  He  is  co-editor 
of   The  Andover  Review. 

CLAPP,  Alexander  Huntington,  D.D.  (Iowa 
College,  1868),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Worth- 
ington,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1818;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1842,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1845  (studied  1842—44  at  I'ale  Theological 
Seminary) ;  was  pastor  at  Brattleborough,  Vt., 
1846-53;  of  the  Beneficent  Church,  Providence, 
R.L,  185.5-65;  secretary  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  New-York  City,  1865-78 ; 
since  1878  its  treasurer;  and  since  1875  New- York 
editor  of  The  Congreyationalist,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  luas  published  occasional  sermons,  etc. 

CLARK,  George  Whitfield,  D.D.  (Rochester 
University,  1872),  I'>ai>tist ;  b.  at  South  Orange, 
N.J.,  Feb.  15,  1831:  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1853,  and  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1855;  became  pa.stor  at  New  Market,  N.J., 
1855;  at  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  1859;  at  Ballston,  N.Y., 
1868;  at  Somerville,  N.J.,  1873;  retired  broken 
in  health,  1877;  since  1880  has  been  doing  mis- 
sionary, collecting,  and  literary  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society.  He  is  the 
author  of  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J.,  Newark,  N.J.,  1863 ;  New  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  New  York,  1870, 
Philadelphia,  1873;  Notes  on  Matthew,  New  York, 
1870,  Philadelphia,  1873;  do.  on  Mark,  Philadel- 
phia, 1873;  do.  on  Luke,  1876;  do.  on  ./ohn,  1879; 
Harmonic  Armnycmcnt  of  the  Acts,  1884;  Brief 
Notes  on  the  Gospels,  1884. 

CLARK,  Joseph  Bourne,  D.D.  (.Vmlierst  Col- 
lege, 1884),  Congregationalist:  b.  at  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1836;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Mass..  18.58,  and  at  Andover  Tlieological 
Seminary,  1861  ;  became  pastor  at  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  1801  ;  Newton,  1868;  Jamaica  Plain  (Cen- 
tral Cliurch),  Boston,  1872;  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Home  JIis.sionary  Society,  1879;  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 

1882.  He  is  the  author  of  seven  occasional  ser- 
mons, printed  by  request  while  pastor  at  Yar- 
mouth, Newton,  and  Boston  ;  twelve  sermons  in 
the  Monday  Club  volumes,  Bo.ston,  1878-80;  three 
papers  read  before  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Saratoga, 

1883,  1884,  1885. 

CLARK,  Nathaniel  George,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, New  York,  1866),  LL.D.  (University  of  Ver- 
mont, 1875),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Calais,  Vt., 
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Jan.  18,  1825;  giatluHted  at  Uiiivi'isily  of  Ver- 
mont 1845,  and  at  Aiilmni  'i"ln-<iloa:ieul  Semi- 
nary 1852;  studied  in  (ieriuany.  IS.'>2-.')-{ ;  was 
tutor  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  181'J  ;  became 
professor  of  Latin  and  Kn<jlisli  literature  there, 
18.");J ;  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  X.V.,  ]8(i;j;  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  American  IJoard  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreigfii  Missions,  18G5.  He  has 
written  ufion  The  Eut/lisli  l.aiif/uage.  New  York, 
I8t>-1 ;  occjisional  articles  in  reviews,  pajiers  be- 
fore the  American  Hoard  on  various  missionary 
themes,  etc. 

CLARK,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  March,  D.D. 
(Union  College,  1851).  S.T.D,  (lirown  University, 
18(50),  LL.D.  (Cambridge  University,  1807),  Epis- 
copalian :  b.  at  Xewburyjiort,  Mass.,  July  1,  1812; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  l.SJJl  ;  studied  two 
years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (18;J3- 
35) ;  was  licensed  by  I'resbytery  at  >fewbury- 
i)ort,  1835;  ordained  priest  in  the  Ejiiscopal 
Church,  183(5 ;  became  rector  of  (jrace  Church, 
Boston,  Ma.ss.,  1830;  of  St.  An<lre\v's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  I'enn.,  1843  ;  a.ssistant  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  .Mass.,  1847;  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1851;  bishop 
of  Rhode  Island,  1854.  He  has  published  ICarly 
Discipline  ami  Culture,  Hartford,  18.52,  Providence, 
1855;  Lectures  on  the  J'uriiiulidit  of  Character, 
Hartford,  1853,  revised  ed.  under  title  Dew  of 
Yiiiilh,  Boston  ;  Prlmari/  'J'rulhn  of  Religion,  New 
York  and  London,  1809. 

CLARKE,  James  Freeman,  D.D.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege. 1^<;;)),  l'uitari;iii ;  b.  at  Hanover.  N.H.,  April 
4,' 181(1:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1820,  and 
at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1833;  pastor  at 
I-ouisville,  Ky.,  1833— lU:  and  of  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  Bo.ston,  1841-.J0.  and  from  1853  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  published,  besides  nu- 
merous sermons,  jKicms,  and  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Tlieudore,  Bos- 
_lon,  18-10,  2  vols. ;  and  of  Iliise's  Life  of  Jesus, 
1861;  and  al.so  Serricv-Uoul.-  and  Uijntn-Huok  for 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  1844,  revised  ed.  18.5(5; 
Life  anil  Military  Services  of  Gen.  William  Hull, 
1818;  t'hristian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness,  1852; 
Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe.  1852;  Memoir  of  the 
Marchioness  <rOssoli,  \S'y2;  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer,  1854,  2d  ed.  185(5,  new  ed.  1874  ;  The 
Hour  which  Cometh  ami  .Vow  Is  (.sermons),  1804, 
3d  eti.  1877  ;  Orthoiloxi/ :  its  Truths  and  its  Errors, 
ISOO,  Nth  ed;_lijg5 ;  ■  7'Ae  Ten  Great  Ueligions, 
1870-nX2"v1;1s  l.st  vol.  22d  ed.  bSSO,  2d  vol.  5tli 
cd.  1.>S0;  Slrp^  of  IWliif  1870;  Common  Sense  in 
Religion  (essays),  1874  ;  Exotics,  'Translations  in 
Verse,  1870;  (}o  up  Higher,  or  IliUijion  in  Com- 
mon Life,  1877;  Essentials  and  .\on- Essentials  in 
Religion,  IS'H;  How  to  Find  the  Stars,  1878: 
Memorial  and  liiographical  Sketches,  1878;  Self 
Culture,  Phi/sicat,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Spirit- 
ual, imt,  11th  ad.  1880;  Events  and  Epochs  in 
Religious  History,  1881 ;  Legend  of  Thomas  Didy- 
mus,  the  ./< wish  Sceptic,  1881;  Anti-Slavery  Days: 
Sketch  of  the  Struggle  which  ended  in  the  Almlition 
of  Slavery  in  the  X'niled  States,  New  York,  1883  ; 
Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  translated  into  their  Motl- 
eni  E'piivalents,  Uoslon,  18.84;  Manual  of  I'nila- 
nVjii  Hilief,  18S4;   Kveri/-dai/  Hetii/iou,  ISfSO. 

CLARKE,  William  Newton,  D.D.  (.Madis<m  Uni- 
vir,.,ity.  N.V.,   1S7S).    liaplisl;    b.  at   Cazenovia, 


X  Y.,  Dec  2,  1841 ;  graduated  at  Matlison  Uni- 
versity. X.Y.,  1801,  and  at  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary  1.803;  became  pastor  at  Keene,  N.H., 
1803;  Newton  Centre,  ^la.ss..  1809;  Montreal, 
Can.,  188(1;  |irofes.<or  of  Xew-Testament  inter- 
pretation in  the  Toronto  Ba|>tist  (theological) 
College,  Can.,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
connnentary  on  Mark  in  The  Complete  Commen- 
tari/  on  the  Xi  ir  Tistniiitnt,  edited  by  Dr.  Hovev, 
I'hila.lrli.l.ia.  ls>l  s,i. 

CLAUGHTON,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Legh,  D.D. 
(O.\ford.  l.S(J7),  lord  bi.shop  of  St.  Alban.s,  Church 
of  England:  b.  at  Havdock  Lodge,  Lancashire, 
Xov.  0,  1808;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford: won  the  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  the 
Xewdigate  prize,  1829;  graduat«l  B.A.  (first- 
class  classics)  1831,  M.A.  1834;  wa,s  public  ex- 
aminer at  Oxford,  1835-30;  ordained  deacon 
1834,  priest  1830;  vicar  of  Kidderinin.ster,  1841- 
07 ;  honorary  canon  of  Worcester,  1845-07 ;  pro- 
fessor of  jioetrv  at  (Oxford,  18.52-t)2  ;  consecrated 
bi.shop  of  Rochester,  1807 ;  translated  to  St.  Al- 
bans, 1877.  • 

CLIFFORD,  John,  D.D.  (Bates  College,  O., 
U.S.A.,  1883),  F.G.S.  (1^75),  General  Baptist 
(New  Connection)  ;  b.  at  .Sawley,  near  Derby, 
Eiig.,  (_)ct.  10,  183(5 ;  educated  at  the  Nottingham 
General  Baptist  Theological  College,  1855-58, 
and  at  University  College,  London,  18.58-00,  tak- 
ing the  London  I'niversity  degrees  of  B.Sc.  (1862) 
with  honors  in  geology,  logic,  and  moral  philo.so- 
phy;  M.A.  (1804)  with  first  honor;  LL.B.  (1866) 
with  honors  in  principles  of  legislation.  Since 
1858  he  hius  been  pastor  of  the  Westbourne-i>ark 
Church,  Paddington,  London.  He  was  president 
of  the  General  Bapti.st  A.ssociation,  1872;  and 
secretary,  1876-78,  of  the  London  Ba])tist  As-so- 
ciation  ;  presi<lent,  1879:  and  from  1870  to  18H3 
(inclusive),  edited  The  Grneral  Jia/ilisl  Magazine. 
He  is  the  author  of  Familiar  'J'alks,  London,  1872; 
Geori/e  Mostyn,  1874;  Is  Life  worth  Living?  an 
Eightfold  Answer,  1880,  5th  ed.  1886;  English 
liaptists :  Who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  done 
(e(lit<;<l),  1883,  2d  ed.  1884  ;  Daily  Strength  for 
Daily  Living,  Expositions  of  Old-Testament  Themes, 
1885;  The  Daivn  if  Manhood:  a  Hook  for  Young 
Men,  1880. 

COBB,  Levi  Henry,  D.D.  (Dartmouth  College, 
N.IL,  1881),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Cornisli, 
Sullivan  County,  X.H..  .J(nie  30,  1827  ;  gradnale.l 
at  Dartmouth  t'olleg.-  18.")4,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  ^la.^s.,  18.57;  became  pastoral 
North  Andover,  Mass,  18.57;  suiierintendent  of 
.schools,  Meni]iliis,  Tenn.,  18lil;  instructor  in  nat- 
ural sciences  and  Latin  in  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy, .Meriden,  NIL,  1805;  piustor  at  Springlield, 
Vt.,  18(i7  ;  superintendent  of  home  missions  in 
Minnesota,  1874  ;  in  the  Roeky-Mo((ntain  district, 
1881  ;  .secretary  of  the  .\nieriean  Congregational 
Union,  New-York  City,  1882.  He  was  invited  to 
the  iKUttorate  of  Congregational  churches  at  Kari- 
bauit,  Minn.,  1873,  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  1S70. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  The  Congrrgaiiomd- 
ist.  The  Aitvance,  etc..  hi-  h;LS  written  llioi/raphi/ 
of  E.  Adams  Knight,  .U. /A.  Springfield.  Vt.,'  1872'; 
hiography  of  Deacon  Orrn  Locke,  1872;  since  1883 
has  edited  The  Church  lluildnig  Quartirty  of  lliu 
American  Congregational  Union. 

COE,  David  Benton,  D.D.  (.Middlebury  Col- 
lege, \l.,  1^.">7),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  (iran- 
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ville,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  l.sl4  ;  grailuated  at  Yale 
College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1.S37,  and  at  Yale 
Divinity  School,  18K);  was  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, lS:ii)-4l);  pastor  (Congregational)  at  Milford, 
Conn.,  lS-10-44 ;  of  Allen-.street  I're.sbyterian. 
Xew- York  City,  1844—19  ;  district  .secretary  of  the 
A.  1{.  C.  F.  M.  liS4.')-51  ;  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  .\nierican  Home  Missionary  Society,  1851- 
82,  and  since  has  been  honorary  secretary.  He 
is  a  moderate  Calvinist. 

COIT,  Thomas  Winthrop,  D.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New-Yoik  City.  l.s:54),  LL.D.  (Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  1S.)3),  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
New  London,  Conn  ,  .June  28,  1803;  d.  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  .lune  21,  188.).  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1821 ;  was  rector  of  St.  Petei's 
Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  1827-29 ;  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  1829-34;  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Ky.,  1834-37;  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Rochelle,  X.Y.,  1837-49;  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1849-.54 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Troy,  X.Y.,  lS.54-72;  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Berkeley  (Episcopalian)  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1872  till  his  death. 
He  edited  The  Bible  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallel- 
isms. Boston,  1831:  ToicnxemVs  Chronnloqical  Bible 
(with  notes),  1837-38,  2  vols. ;  and  wrote  The 
Theoloijical  Commnnplare  BaoK;  Boston,  1832,  re- 
vised ed.  18.57 ;  Remarks  on  Norlnn's  "  Statement 
of  Reasons,"  1833;  Puritanism  :  or,  a  Churchman's 
Defence  against  its  Aspersions,  1844;  Ej'clusiveness 

(a  lecture),  Troy,  18.5.5,  3d  ed.  :  Lectures  on 

the  Earlg  History  of  Christianity  in  England,  with 
Sermons  on  Several  Occasions,  \^QiQ ;  Necessity  of 
preaching  Doctrine:  Sermons,  1860;  Sameness  of 
Words  no  Hinderance  to  Devotion  (a  sermon),  3il 
ed. .  » 

COLLIER,  Robert  Laird,  D.D.  (Liwa  State  L'ni- 
versity,  1>>I)5),  L'nitarian;  b.  at  Salisbury,  Md., 
Aug.  7,  1837;  graduated  at  Boston  University, 
1858;  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Chicago,  1861-74;  Second  Church,  Boston,  1876- 
80;  supplied  pulpits  at  Leicester,  Bradford,  and 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  1880-85;  and  since  has  been 
pastor  in  Kan.sas  City,  ;\Io.  He  is  "  a  Channing, 
or  conservative,  Unitarian,  holding  to  free  reason- 
ing in  religion  and  in  the  use  of  the  evangelical 
spirit  and  methods."  For  tlie  past  twenty  years 
has  lectured  on  literary  and  social  topics  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  has  written 
for  the  press  and  periodicals  of  these  countries. 
lie  is  the  author  of  Every-tlay  Subjects  in  Sunday 
Sermons,  Boston,  1874,  several  editions;  Medita- 
tions on  the  Essence  of  Chrislianiti/,  1878,  several 
editions:   En,/lish  Home  Life,  188.1 

COLLYER,  Robert,  Unitarian  ;  b.  at  Keighly, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Dec.  8,  1823;  educated  in  the 
country -school  of  Fewston,  Yorkshire ;  was  a  mill- 
hand  at  eight  years,  and  a  blacksmith  at  fourteen  ; 
emigrated  to  America  in  18.50 ;  was  a  hammer- 
maker  at  Shoemakertown,  ]\lontgomery,  Penn., 
all  the  while,  however,  making  good  use  of  his 
leisure  time  in  study.  From  1849  to  18.59  he  was 
a  Methodist  local  preacher ;  l>nt  converted  to 
Unitarian  views,  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  Unitarian  mi.ssion  among  the  poor, 
but  soon  after  was  chosen  jiastor  of  the  Unity 
Church  there,  and  so  remained  until  in  September, 


1879,  he  came  to  his  present  charge,  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  New- York  City.  lie  has  pub- 
lished JVature  and  Life  (sermons),  Boston,  186.5, 
nth  e.l.  1S82;  A  Man  in  Earnest  (a  biograpliy  of 
Kev.  A.  H.  Conant),  1868;  The  Life  that  Xow  Is 
(sermons),  1871,  10th  ed.  1882  ;  The  Simple  Truth, 
1877;  History  of  llkley.  Ancient  and  Modern, 
London.  1886. 

COMBA,  Emilio,  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's.  Scotland. 
1885),  Waldensian ;  b.  at  San  Germane,  Walden- 
sian  Valleys,  Province  of  Turin,  Italy,  Aug.  31. 
1839 ;  studied  at  Torre-Pellice  and  Geneva  (under 
Jlerle  d'Aubigne) ;  ordained  iu  1863.  and  imtil 
1872  was  an  evangelist,  chiefly  at  Venice.  In 
September,  1872,  he  entered  upon  his  present  po- 
sition, professor  of  liistorical  theology  and  homi- 
letics  in  tlie  Waldensian  College,  Florence.  He 
has  publi.shed.  besides  an  Italian  translation  from 
the  (ierman  of  Lnthardt's  Fundamental  Truths, 
and  from  the  English  of  Killen's  Old  Catholic 
Church,  Storia  delta  Rifirma  in  Italia,  Florence, 
vol.  i.,  1881 ;  and  edits  Biblioteca  delta  Riforma 
Italiana,  Sec.  XVI.,  1883  S(iq.  (reprints  of  l>ooks 
and  manuscripts  of  Italian  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century),  in  which  have  appeared  Trallatelli 
ili  P.  P.  Vergerio,  e  sua  storia  di  Francesco  Spiera, 
1883,  2  vols. ;  //  credo  di  P.  M.  Vermigli  ed  il 
catechismo  di  Eidelbcrga,  1883;  Istruzione  Christiana 
e  comparazioni  di  Gioranni  Valdes  e  trattato  delta 
]'cra  Chiesa  di  P.  M.  Vermigli,  1884 ;  Dialoghi  selte 
del  Rtr.  Piidri  Friil(  Bernardino  Occhino  Senese, 
Gem  rah  du  Frati  Cnppurcini.  1884. 

COMPTON,  Right  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Spen- 
cer, D.D.  (Cambridge,  1879),  lord  bishop  of  Ely, 
Church  of  England;  b.  in  England  in  tlie  year 
1825;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
graduated  M.A.  (wrangler)  1848:  ordained  dea- 
con 18.50,  priest  1851 ;  was  rector  of  Castle  Asiiby. 
Nortlianiptonshire,  1852-79;  honorary  canon  of 
Peterborough,  1856-79;  proctor  of  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough,  1857-74  ;  rural  dean  of  Preston 
Deanery,  1874-75;  archdeacon  of  Oakham.  1875- 
79 ;  dean  of  Worcester,  1879-85;  appointed  bishop, 
1885.  * 

CONANT,  Thomas  Jefferson,  D.D.  (Middle- 
bnrv.  1844).  Baptist:  b  at  Bnuulon,  Vt.,  Dec.  13, 
1802:  studied  at  MiddU-bury  College,  Tt.  (Hebrew 
and  German  in  addition  to  usual  course),  grad- 
uated 1823;  took  a  iiost-graduate  course  of  two 
years  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  Professor  Robert 
"B.  Patton:  was  tutor  in  Columbian  College  (now 
Columbian  University),  Washington,  D.C.,  1825- 
27 ;  successively  professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  German  languages  in  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  Universitv),  W.iterville.  Me.,  1827- 
33;  of  langu.iges  and  biblical  literature  in  Ham- 
ilton Literary  and  Theolog-ical  Institution  (now 
Madi.sou  Univer.sity  and  Theological  Seminary), 
Hamilton,  N.Y.,  1835-51;  and  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  biblical  exegesis  in  Rochester  (X.Y.) 
Tlieological  Seminar)-,  1851-57.  In  1857  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  order  to  revise  the 
Engli.sh  Version  of  the  Bible  for  the  American 
Bible  Union,  and  in  this  work  was  engaged  many 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Old- 
testament  Revision  Company.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  Gese- 
nius'  Hebrew  Grammar.  Boston,  1839 ;  and  of  the 
seventeenth  edition  (by  Rbdiger)  with  graunnat- 
ical  exercises  and  a  chrestoraathy  by  the  trans- 
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lator.  New  York,  l.Sol,  latest  and  revised  edition 
Is"";  Defence  of  llie  llehicir  flriiiiimar  iij  (Jese- 
niiis  aijaiiist  Prn/essur  Sluuil's  'J'raiifltilioii.  by  l/ie 
Orii/iiial  Translator,  Xew  Yorix,  1S47  ;  Jnh,  Jirriseil 
I'tr.twit  and  yulis  (witli  and  willioiil  Hebrew 
text),  1850;  Malllieu;  lieriseil  Version  ((ireek  text 
witii  critical  and  ]iliilological  notes),  18(iU;  Uapli- 
:ein,  its  Meaninij  and  Use  /)liitulo!/icalli/  and  histor- 
ically inresligaleil,  18G0  (quarto),  18(i4(.Svu);  (len- 
tsis.  Introduction,  a  Jtecised  Version,  and  Explana- 
tory  yotes,  1808  and  18";5 ;  The  Sew  Testament. 
Common  Versiort  revised,  1871  ;  Psalina,  Intruiluc- 
tion.  Common  \'ersion  revised,  with  occasional  Xotrs, 
1871  ;  I'rocerhs,  Introduction,  Jtecised  Version,  anil 
iNV(>(\vitli  and  without  Hebrew  text),  187J;  Greek 
Text  of  the  A/joruli/j/se,  as  edited  by  Ju'usmus,  1873; 
I'ro/ilfcics  iif  Isaiah,  chapters  i.-xiii  22.  Transla- 
tion, Explanatory  Sotes,  ami  \otes  (Critical  and 
I'hiloloyical  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  1871 ;  Historical 
Hooks  oj  the  Old  Testament,  Joshua  to  2  Kings; 
Introdiiclion,  Cumniuii  Version  revised,  and  occa- 
sional .\otes,  I'liiladeljiliia,  18til. 

CONRAD,  Frederick  William,  D.O.  (Witten- 
berjc  Collefje,  Springfield.  O.,  1804),  Lutheran ;  b. 
at  I'inegrove,  Soliuylkill  County,  Penn.,  Jan.  3, 
i">10;  studie<l  at  >Iouut  Airy  College,  Gernian- 
town,  1828-31 ;  was  collector  of  tolls  on  the 
Cnion  Canal  and  Railroad  at  I'iuegrove,  1834- 
41;  student  of  theology  at  Gettysburg,  1837-3!) ; 
liulpit  supply  in  and  around  Tinegrove,  1839—41  ; 
piLstor  at  Waynesboro,  1811-44;  at  llagerstown, 
-Md.  (St.  .John's),  1814-.JI);  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  Wittenberg  College,  and  of  church 
history  and  honiiletics  in  the  theological  depart- 
iiient,  IS-X)—;).!!;  as.sociate  editor,  with  his  brother 
I'rofessor  \'.  L.  Conrad,  of  The  Eianfielical  Lu- 
theran, l^'A-h')-,  pastor  at  Dayton,  O.  (Zion's 
English  Lutheran  Church),  18.').5-02;  at  Lancaster, 
I'eiui.  (Holy  Trinity),  1802-04  (joint  owner  and 
editor  Lutheran  Observer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1802- 
00);  at  Chambersburg,  1804-00;  pastor  of  Mes- 
siah Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  1866-72; 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Lutheran  Observer,  Philadel- 
phiii,  since  1807.  Through  his  exertions  he  in- 
crea-sed  the  endowments  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
anil  of  the  theological  soiuinary  at  Gettysburg,  and 
of  Witlenbeig  and  Carthage  Colleges,  by  ?2(X),()0(). 
He  lia.s  freipiently  lecluji'd  in  these  colleges,  con- 
tributed to  'I'he  Entiigelical  lieview  and  I'/ie  Lu- 
theran (iuarterly.  .Several  of  these  latter  contri- 
butions have  been  republished:  e.g..  '/'he  Lutheran 
Ihictrinr  of  Baptism,  1.S71  ;  An  Analysis  of  Luther's 
Small  I'atechism,  IS'J'};  Tlie  Evanf/elitai  Lutheran 
Chiiirh,  1S83;  The  Call  to  the  Minislri/,  1883,  The 
/.ihin/irnl  q.i.stiuii.  1881. 

CONVERSE,  Francis  Bartlett,  Presbyterian 
(S<julhirn  Church);  b.  in  KicliMiond,  Va.,  June 
23,  1830;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pliiladclphia,  IS.'jO;  stu<lied  for  two  years 
(IS.'j!*)  in  Princet<jn  Tluiological  .Seminary  was 
stateil  supply  of  Olivet  Church,  New  Kent  County, 
Va.,  1801-02;  became  a.s.sociate  editor  of  The 
Chrisliiin  tilisivvr,  now  pulili^lieil  at  Louisville, 
K>..  IS.-.T;  >iiice  1873  edilur-in-chief. 

CONVERSE,  Thomas  Edwards,  IVisbyU-rian 
(Soulheni  (  hurch);  b.  in  Pliiladelpliia.  Penn., 
Oct.  2.-.,  1841;  gradualeil  at  Princeton  College, 
lSt>2,  and  at  I'nion  Theological  .Seniinjiry,  Hamp- 
den Sidney,  \'a.,  1808;  was  mi.ssiomirv  at  Hang- 
chow,  China,  I80!)-7();  pastor  at  Woodstock,  Va., 


1871-7.');  at  Bardstown.  Ky.,  1875-79;  since  1879 
hius  been  joint  editor  of  'J'he  Christian  Obsirvir, 
published  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

CONWAY,  Moncure  Daniel,  Liberal,  b.  in 
StalTord  Comity.  Va..  .March  17,  1«32  ;  graduated 
at  Uickin.son  College,  Penn.,  ls4U  ;  studied  law , 
then  entered  the  Baltimore  (M.E.)  Conference, 
ls.'>l ;  became  a  L'nitarian  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1854;  was  pastor  in  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.C.,  1854-56;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1857-02;  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  180;l-84.  He  is  the  author  of  Tracts 
for  To-day,  Cincinnati,  1858;  The  litjecled  Stone, 
Boston,  1801 ;  The  Golden  Hour.  1802  ;  Testimonie.'i 
concerning  Slavery,  London,  1804,  2d  ed.  1805; 
The  Sacred  Anthology.  1870,  5th  ed.  1877;  The 
Earthward  Pilgrimage.  1870,  2d  ed.  1877  :  liepubli- 
can  Superstitions,  1872  ;  Christianity,  1876 ;  Idols 
and  Ideals  (with  e.ssay  on  Christianity),  1877.  2d 
ed.  1880;  Demonoloi/y  and  Devil  Lore,  1678,  2 
vols.;  .4  Xecklace  of  Stories,  1880;  The  Wander- 
ing Jew.  1881;  Thomas  Curlyte,  1882;  Emerson  at 
Hume  and  Abroad,  1882;  Travels  in  South  Ken- 
sington. 1882;  Fareirell  Discourses,  1884. 

COOK,  Frederic  Charles,  Church  of  England, 
b.  at  .Mill.r.pok.  I).,.  1,  18(l4;  educated  at  .St. 
John's  College,  (  ambridge  ;  graduated  B..\.  (first- 
cla.ss  cla.ssics)  1828,  M..\.  1840;  w;is  ordained 
deacon  1839,  priest  1840;  one  of  her  Majesty's 
insiHJctors  of  .schools;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  1850-65;  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
180(»-80;  prebendary  m  Lincoln  Calhedral.  1801- 
04  :  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  (^ueen, 
1857;  canon  residentiary  of  Exeter,  1804;  chaji- 
lain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  1809  ;  precentor  of 
Exeter,  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  Commentary,  London.  1849,  new  ed. 
1806;  Sermons  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1803;  Church 
Doctrine  and  Spiritual  /-//«  (sermons),  1879;  The 
lUvised  Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  consid- 
ered in  its  Hearings  upon  the  Ilecord  of  our  Lord's 
]Vords  and  of  Incidents  in  his  Life,  1882;  Deliver 
lu  from  Evil,  1883;  The  Origins  oJ'  Ueligion  and 
Language,  1884;  Letters  addressed  to  Ilev.  II. 
Wave  and  Ilev.  J.  Earle  (relating  to  Origins), 
1885;  ami  w:is  the  editor  of  the  Jiible  (Six-aker's) 
Commentary.  1871-82,  10  vols,  (in  which  he  wrote 
the  introductions  to  Exodus,  Psalms,  and  /Ids, 
and  the  commentary  on  Job,  HaUikkuk.  Mark, 
Luke,  anil  Eirsi  Peter,  and  [lartly  that  on  Exodus, 
/'siilios.  and  Matthew). 

COOK,  Joseph,  Congregational  licentiate,  b.  at 
Ticonderoga.  .\.V.,  Jan.  20,  1838;  graduated  at 
llarvanl  College  180.5,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal .Seminary  1808;  su|i|>lied  vacant  pulpits,  and 
contiimed  studies,  1808-70;  acting  paslor  First 
(Congregational)  Church,  Lynn,  >la.ss.,  1870-71  ; 
not  ordained  ;  stuilied  under  Tholnck  and  Muller, 
and  travelled  in  Europe,  1871-73;  liegan  lectur- 
ing, 1871;  delivered  the  Monday  lA'ctures  ujion 
.scienlillc,  philosophic,  religions,  and  social  topics, 
in  Boston  during  tin,'  winter  of  each  su<-ce.ssive 
year  from  1875  till  1880;  in  England,  Italy.  India, 
.lapan,  and  .\nstralia,  as  lecturer,  188<t-82;  re- 
sumi-d  his  Monday  Lectures  in  1883.  His  publi- 
cations consist  of  his  lectun's,  and  thesi-  hav>' 
been  widely  ciicidata-d  :  Ilinloi/i/,  Boston,  1877 
(10th  ed);  7Vri/,..,v,„/.H/rt/MHi, 'l'b77  (13th  ed.): 
Drthodnxy,  1877  (7lh  ed.);  Ciin.icien.e.  1678;  Hmi. 
itii,  1878;  Marriaiie,  1878;  Labor,  1879;  .S.-ciu/im, 
1880;  Occident,  1884;  Orient,  1880. 
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COOPER,  Thomas.  Baptist,  b.  at  Leicester, 
Eng.,  March  28,  ISOo  ;  was  in  yoiitii  a  slioe- 
luaker  at  Gainsboroiigli,  Liiicolnsliire,  auj  em- 
ployed his  leisure  time  to  actjuire  Latin,  (ireek, 
Hebrew,  and  Freneli.  When  twenty-three,  he 
taught  a  school,  then  was  a  reporter  lor  several 
country  newspapers.  In  1811  he  led  the  Cliartists 
of  Leicester,  lectured  in  the  I'otteries  during  the 
"riots "of  August,  181"J;  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy and  sedition,  and  for  two  years  was  con- 
fined in  Stafford  Jail,  where  he  began  his  literary 
career,  and  on  his  relea.se  became  a  journalist. 
In  1848  he  first  appeared  prominently  in  London 
as  jiolilical  and  historical  lecturer;  in  1849  edited 
Tltf  I'Uiin  Speakri:  a  weekly  penny  journal  of  rad- 
ical politics  ;  and  in  1850  started  Cuoper'i:  .Irnimal. 
a  sceptical  weekly  penny  periodical.  In  1855  he 
renounced  infidelity,  and  has  since  defended  and 
preached  Christian  truth  with  the  same  energy 
with  which  he  formeily  attacked  it.  In  1859  he 
■was  imnier.sed,  and  ordained  as  a  Baptist  preacher. 
In  186()  he  retired  in  broken  health,  upon  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  pounds  purchased  for  him 
by  friends.  He  has  published,  besides  fiction  and 
poetry,  Thi;  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enter- 
prise, London,  1847,  new  ed.  1879;  The  Bridge  of 
llislnrji  ocer  the  Gulf  of  Time:  a  Popular  View 
of  the  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
iianil,/.  Ib71,  3d  ed.  1872,  "reprinted,  X.Y.  1870; 
Plain  Pulpit  Talk:  London,  1872, 2d  ed.  1873;  Life, 
written  It;/  himself,  1872,  2d  ed.  188(t :  Ood,  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  Slate,  1873;  The  Veriti/  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead :  an  Appetd  to  the  Com- 
mon Sense  of  the  People,  1875,  new  ed.  1884  ;  The 
Veriti/  and  Value  of  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  1877 ; 
Evolution :  the  Stone  liuok  and  the  Mosaic  Record 
of  Creation,  1878  ;  The  Atonement,  1880  ;  7'houghts 
at  Fourscore  and  Earlier.  1885.  » 

CORNISH,  George  Henry,  Methodist,  b.  at 
Exeter,  Eng.,  Jiaie  2(1,  1834:  educated  at  Victoria 
University,  Cobourg.  Can.,  185.3-58;  began  his 
ministry  June,  1.S58;  was  journal  secretary  of 
Wtsleyan  Methodist  Conference  from  1872  to 
\6~  I.  and  of  the  London  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada  from  1874  to  1S77  ;  was 
elected  .secretary  of  London  Conference  in  1879, 
and  of  tin!  Guel'ph  Conference  in  18.S4,  in  which 
year  he  became  superintendent  of  Winghani  Dis- 
trict:  has  been  twice  elected  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  He  is  now  (bSSiij  pxstor  of  the 
Central  .Methodist  ('lunch,  .Stratford,  Ontario. 
He  is  the  author  of  Ilandliook  of  Canadian  Meth- 
odism, Toronto.  1S<>7;  Ci/clo/xcdia  of  Methodism 
in  Caninln.  1881  (supplement  preparing);  i'asVo)-",< 
J'ocl.el  Hrrord,  1883;  J'astor's  Pocket  Ritual,  1884. 

CORRICAN,  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine, 
D.D.  (  Propaganda  College,  Home,  1804),  Uoman 
Catiiolie,  arclibisiiop  of  New  York;  b.  at  New- 
ark. N..I.,  .Aug.  13.  1839;  graduated  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  1859;  wa.s 
one  of  thirteen  students  with  whom  the  American 
('(jUege  in  Kome  was  opened  (1859);  ordained 
[iriesl  by  Cardinal  I'atrizi,  Konie.  Sept.  19,  1803; 
appointed  by  Archbishop  ISayley  profe.s.sor  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  .Sacred  Scripture  in  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Seton  Hall  College. 
1SG4 ;  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  18(i8 ;  resigned. 
1876;  appointed  by  the  Pope  bishop  of  Newark. 
N.J.,  1873;  made' titular  archbishop  of  Petra. 
and  appointed   coadjutor   to   tlie   archbishop   of 


Xew  York,  with  the  right  of  succession,  1880 ; 
succeeded  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskev.  1885. 

CORWIN,  Edward  Tanjore,  D.D.  (Rutgers  Col- 
lege. 1.S71),  KiMuniied  (Dutch);  b.  in  New- York 
City.  .Inly  12.  1834;  graduated  in  the  first  chuss 
of  the  New- York  Free  Academy  (since  1800,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  18.53.  and  at 
the  theological  .seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  New  Rrunswick,  N.J..  1856;  was  resi- 
dent licentiate.  1850-.57  ;  became  j)a,stor  at  Para- 
nms,  N.J.,  1857.  and  at  MilLstone  1863.  He  is 
the  author  of  Manual  and  Record  of  Church  of 
Paramus,  New  York,  1858.  2d  ed.  1859 ;  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America,  1859,  3d  ed.  1879  ;  Mdlstone  Centennial, 
1866;  Coricin  Oencaloi/i/,  1872;  and  of  sundiT 
.sermons  and  articles. 

COTTERILL,  Right  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, IbJO),  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Scotland ;  b.  at  Ampton,  Suffolk, 
Eng.,  Jan.  6,  1812;  educated  at  St.  .John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (first  Smith's 
prize  senior  wrangler,  and  first-class  classical 
tripos)  1833,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  ;  M.A.  by 
royal  mandate,  1836;  was  ordained  deacon  1835. 
pi;iest  1830;  was  successively  chaplain  in  the 
Honourable  East-India  Conijiany's  service,  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  1830  ;  vice-principal  of 
Brighton  College.  1S47;  principal.  1851;  bishop 
of  (irahanistown.  South  Africa,  1856;  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  1871  ;  bi.shop. 
1872.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Seven  Ages  of  thr 
Church,  London,  1849;  Un  Poli/gami/  among  Can- 
didates for  Baptism,  1861  ;  'J'he  Epistle  to  the  Gaia- 
lians,  with  Explanatorg  Notes,  1862:  The  Genesis 
of  the  Church,  1872;  Does  Science  aid  Faith  in 
Regard  to  Creation  >  1883  ;  wrote  the  introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch  in  The  Pulpit  Commentary,  1880. 

COULIN,  Frank,  French  Swi.ss  Protestant;  b. 
in  Geneva,  Nov.  17,  1828,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Swiss  preachers  ;  was  ordained 
1851,  and  since  1853  has  been  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Genthod,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  (ieneva  : 
was  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Confer- 
ence in  New-York  City,  1873:  made  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  .Scotland.  1862.  He 
is  an  admired  preacher,  and  has  published  .sev- 
eral volumes  of  sermons  and  other  edifying  works, 
e.g..  I.ts  (Euvres  chre'tiennes,  Geneva,  1863;  Le  Fiis 
de  I'hommc.  1866  (English  tran.s..  Son  o/' .1/uh,  Lon- 
don. 1809);  Ilomelies,  1872-74,2  series,  —  which 
have  p.issed  through  successive  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  (iernum,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Russian, 
and  KiiglLsh. 

COUSSIRAT,  Daniel,  Canadian  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Nerac.  France,  March  5,  1841 ;  graduated  at 
Toulou.se  1859,  and  in  theology  at  Montauban 
1864:  became  sujf'ragant  at  Bellocq  (Basses-Pyre- 
nees), 1864  (ordained  in  the  Reformed  Churcli  of 
France,  1864):  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  Penn..  1865;  professor  of  divin- 
ity, Montreal,  Can..  1807  :  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Orthez,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France.  1S75; 
French  professor  of  divinity,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Montreal,  Can.,  1880.  Since  1882  he  h;vs 
been  lecturer  in  Oriental  languages,  McGill  Uni- 
vei-sity,  Montreal.  He  wus  one  of  the  revisers  of 
the  French  translation  of  the  OM  Testament  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  .Societe  Biblique  de  France, 
Paris,  1881.     He  published  a  tliesis  on  Election, 
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Horn,  ir.-xi.,  Toulouse,  \>iii\\  ami  lias  coiitriluit«'d 
to  the  Itecue  (lieului/ii/uv,  Moiitauliari.  aiiJ  the 
JUtue  chn'lienne.  I'liiis  (1S70-77).  IK-  ln-oaui.- 
an  (.//iV<«/-  «/■. I. ■(«/<•/«.>.  I'ari.s,  IbMO. 

COWIE,  Very  Rev.  Benjamin  Morgan,  D.D. 
(C'aiiilirid,;;e,  l^SO).  Jean  of  Exeter,  Church  of 
Kiiplaiiil ;  I',  in  Kngland  upon  June  .S,  l^ilU  ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Camhridge:  graduated 
(senior  wrangler)  18:J9,  iM.A.  1.SJ2,  15.  U.  Ib.j.j ; 
onlained  deacou  1S41,  priest  1S42;  was  elected 
fellow  of  ids  college  ISJSI,  moderator  list:];  prin- 
cipal of  the  Engineers'  College.  I'lilnev,  l^i+l-ol  ; 
select  preacher,  Cambridge,  1652,  1S5G;  llul.-<ean 
lecturer,  ls.>j-54;  minor  canon  of  St.  TauPs,  Loii- 
ilon,  lSoti-73 :  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence-.Iewry  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street,  Ixindon,  lt5o7- 
7:i:  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools, 
lSo7-72;  Warburtoniau  lecturer,  ISUti ;  dean  of 
Mancliester,  lS72-.s:j ;  prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  of  York,  1880-S2 ;  became 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1S71  ;  dean  of 
Exeter,  1S.S3.  Since  18.>1  he  has  been  professor  of 
geometry  at  Greshani  College.  He  is  the  author 
of  CdUiloi/ut;  of  M.SS.  ami  Starve  liouks  in  Si. 
John's  <'ollef/e,  Cambridge  Librari/,  Cambridge, 
1»42:  Srri/ilure  Dijficullies  (Hulsean  Lectures), 
l.oiiduu,  \>'ii,  2  vols.;  Sacrifice  and  AlonvmnU 
(live  Cambridge  University  sermons),  18.50;  Oa 
••  ICsnai/s  and  Jteviewg,"  1801 ;  Ueminiscences  of  a 
<  ill)  C'hiircli,  1867;  The  Vuice  of  (iod :  Chapters  on 
J'lir^l^ndiclidt/e,  Inspiration,  and  I'rophecij,  1870; 
Miuisitrial  iVorL;  Manchester,  1872.  • 

COX,  Samuel,  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's,  1S.S2),  Bap- 
tist theologian;  b.  in  Loudon,  Eng.,  April  19, 
l"<2(i;  graduated  at  the  StejJUey  liaptist  Theo- 
logical College,  LoikIou,  1851,  and  Wiis  ordained 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  .Square  Baptist  Church,  South- 
sea;  was  pastor  at  Uydc,  I8,5r)-u9;  and  pastor 
of  the  (ieneral  Baptist  Cimrch,  Mansfield  Koad. 
Nottingham,  180:i,  where  he  still  remains,  lie 
Wiis  president  of  the  British  (ieneral  Baptist  Asso- 
ciaticin  in  187^,  and  the  founder  and  lirst  editor 
ol  The  ICj-pusilor  (1870  to  1884),  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  biblical  exposition,  and  in  it  wrote 
copiously.  His  principal  sep.-irate  ]pul)l;cations 
are  The  (^nest  of  the  Chief  dooil :  ICj/msilori/  Ler- 
lures  on  the  Hook  of  ICcclesiasles,  irilh  a  new  transla- 
tion, London,  1805 ;  The  J'rivale  Letters  of  St.  J'nnl 
and  St.  ./ohn.  IHOl ;  The  licsurrcction  (expository 
lectures  on  1  Cor.  xv.),  18C9  ;  An  Exjinsilor's  A'oie- 
Jiooi;  1872;  liiUical  Ej-/>o.iitions,  1874;  'Ihe  I'd- 
t/rim  Psalms  (exposition  of  the  .Songs  of  Degrees), 
1874;  'J'he  Hook  uf  liutfi :  a  /'upular  Exposition, 
1875;  A  Dai)  with  Christ,  1870;  Stdialor  Mundi, 
1877;  Erposdori/  Essaijs  anil  L)iscour.ies,  1877; 
Commentary  on  the  Hook  of  .foli,  1880;  Genesis  of 
Ecil,  and  other  Sermons,  1880;  'J'he  Laryir  Hope: 
a  sequel  to  Sali-ator  Mundt,  l88;i ;  Miracles:  an 
ArijumenI  and  a  Challenge,  1884;  lialaani,  1884; 
Expositions,  vol.  i.  1885,  vol.  ii.  I8.s0. 

COXE,  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland,  D.D. 
(St.  .JaMie.H  Coll.'ge,  Hagerstown,  Mrl.,  Im.'jO), 
S.T.D.  (Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  I«08), 
LL.D.  (Ki-nyon"  College,  (iainbier,  ().,  1808),  Kpis- 
cdpiilian,  bishop  of  Western  .New  York;  b.  at 
.Menilliam,  N..I.,  May  lO,  1818;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  18;J8,  and 
at  the  (ieneral  Theological  (Epi.scopal)  .Seminary, 
1841;  became  rector  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  181:}; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1851;   and  of   Calvary  Church, 


New- York  City,  180:1;  bishop  of  Western  New 
York,  L-i05.  From  1872  to  1874  he  wa»  provis- 
ional bishop  of  the  church  iu  Haiti,  which  he 
visited  ollicially.  He  wa.s  prominent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  .Anglo-Continental  Society  (18.5:1),  and 
gave  it  its  name.  He  vigorously  ami  successfully 
oppo.sed  the  attempt  of  the  .\merican  Bible  .'society 
to  make  slight  alterations  in  the  text  and  punctu- 
ation of  the  Bibl«  issued  (see  art.  BniLK  SociK- 
Tiics,  vol.  i.  p.  20:l  si/  )  and,  consistently,  also  the 
work  of  the  Kevision  Committee,  but  was  ainon<; 
the  lirst  to  advocate  the  revision  of  the  I'rayer 
Book.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  all  tliat 
concerns  Gallicanism  and  .Vnglo-Catholici&m.  He 
attended  the  second  Lambeth  Conference,  ls78. 
He  ha.s  written  much  on  behalf  of  the  many 
interests  which  have  clainied  his  attention.  In 
collaboration  with  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce 
he  began  in  1873  the  issue  of  a  .serial  in  de- 
fence of  Anglci-Catholicism  as  against  Romanism. 
Among  his  separate  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned his  volumes  of  poetrv.  Advent,  a  Mi/.iteri/, 
New  York,  lS:i7  ;  Athwold,  18:18;  Christian  Hal- 
lads,  1840;  Athanasiun,  and  other  Poems,  1842; 
Halloween,  1844;  Saul,  a  Afi/steri/,  1845.  In  pro.se. 
Sermons  on  Doctrine  and  Duty,  1854  ;  lmpre!'.<ions 
of  Juif/land,  1856 ;  The  Criterion,  1800  (iu  which 
he  defines  his  position  in  the  Oxford  movement); 
Moral  lleform.*,  1869 ;  A  n  Open  Letter  to  Pius  IX. 
(in  answer  to  his  brief  convoking  the  \'ulican 
Couucil),  1809  (widely  circulated,  aud  translated 
into  various  European  languages) ;  L' Episcopal 
de  r Occident,  Paris,  1872  (widely  circulated  by 
the  Anglo-Continental  Society)  ;  Apollos,  or  the 
Way  of  God,  New  York,  1874;  Covenant  Prayers, 
1875;  The  Penitential,  1^82.  He  is  the  editor 
of  the  American  reprint  of  Clark's  Ante-Sicene 
Librani.  BulYalo.  1.S8.5-S0,  8  vols. 

CRAFTS,  Wilbur  Fisk,  B.D.,  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1850 ;  graduated  at 
Wesleyau  University,  MidiUelown,  Conn.,  1809, 
aiul  at  the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  (.M;uss.) 
University,  1872;  was  Methodist  minister  until 
1880,  hi.s"  hist  piistorate  in  that  denomination 
being  Trinity,  Chicago,  111. ;  became  pastor  of  the 
I>ee  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Itrooklvn, 
N.Y.,  1880;  and  pastor  of  the  First  Union  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New-York  City,  188:1.  He  has 
paid  particular  attention  lo  .Sunday-school  work, 
and  conducted  the  "Sunday-school  Parliament" 
in  Thousand  Island  Park,  1.S70-77;  spoke  in  many 
cities  of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  of  Sunday  schools  (1880),  He  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Natiomil  Tem|K'rance  Society. 
Besides  numerous  articles  he  has  written  'J'hroui/h 
the  Ei/e  to  the  Heart,  New  York.  187:1;  Childhood 
Ihe  Textbook  of  the  Aye.  Boston,  Is75(Mrs.  CrafU 
joint  author  of  Iwlh;  the  latter  ap|«arcd  in  en- 
larged form  as  a  subscription-book  under  the  title. 
'The  Cominij  Man  is  the  Present  Child,  Chicago, 
1879)  ;  The  lidtle  and  the  Sunday  School,  Toronto, 
1n70,  Chicago,  1878;  The  lUscue  of  ChUd  Soul. 
London,  1S80;  Plain  Uses  of  the  litackboard,  ISSO, 
New  York,  1881;  Tiavhr.rs'  Edition  of  the  Urvi.-td 
I'ersion  of  the  New  Testament,  Nt'W  York,  l88l  ; 
'J'alks  lo  lioya  and  Girls  about  Jesus,  1881  ;  Must 
Ihe  Old  Te.ilamenI  i/of  Boston,  l.s.s;);  .Sui-cc.».'i/i(.' 
Men  of  'J'o-day,  New  York.  18.S3  (:lSlh  thou^'and, 
188.51;  Ithrloric  made  /.'iicy.  Chicago,  1884  (I'rol. 
11.  i .  Fiak  joiul  author) ;   The  Sabbath  for  Man, 
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New  York,  18S5  (3d  thousand  in  second  month) ; 
What  the  Temperance  Centiiri/  lias  made  Certain, 
ISSo;  I'ucket  Lesson  Xutes,  lStiC(Mrs.  Crafts  joint 
autlior). 

CRAIG,  Willis  Green,  D.D.  (Centre  Collefre. 
1S7;1).  I'resbyti-rian  ;  h.  near  Danville,  Ky.,  Sept. 
27.  lti;54;  afiaJuated  at  Centre  Ciilleiie,  Danville, 
1851,  stnilieil  at  the  Danville  Tlieolojjical  Semi- 
nary until  1801  ;  became  pastor  at  Keokuk,  hi., 
1802;  jirofessor  of  biblical  and  ecelesia.stical  lii.s- 
torv.  Ill  the  I'reslivterian  Theological  Seminary 
01  'the  .\urth-\Vest.  Cliica-o.  111.,  1882. 

CRAMER,  Michael  John,  D.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, X.Y.,  1873),  Metliodist ;  b.  at  Schaif- 
hausen.  Switzerland,  Feb.  6,  1835;  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  1847 ;  graduated 
at  the  Ohio  AVesleyan  University,  1800 ;  became 
pastor  in  Cincinnati,  ().,  1800 ;  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1804;  chaplain  U.S.A.,  1864;  consul  at 
Leipzig,  1867 ;  attended  lectures  in  theology  and 
philosophyatLeipzigand  Berlin,  1807-70;  United- 
States  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1870 
(appointed  by  Gen.  Grant,  his  brother-in-law); 
at  Bern,  Switzerland,  1881 ;  profes.sor  of  systematic 
theology.  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University, 
1885.  He  has  published  a  large  number  of  es.«ays 
of  an  isogogical,  exegetical,  and  biblico-critical 
character,  in  Methodist  periodicals 

CRARY,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D.  (Iowa  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1858,  Indiana  State  University, 
1806),  Jlethodist;  b.  in  Jennings  County,  hid., 
Dec.  12,  1821 ;  educated  at  Pleasant  Hill  Acad- 
emy, Cincinnati,  1839-41  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Indiana,  1844;  was  successively  pastor  in  Indiana 
Conference,  1845;  president  Hamline  University, 
Minn.,  1857;  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Minnesota,  1861 ;  chaplain  iu  the  army, 
1862-63;  editor  Central  Ckru<lian  Adrocale,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1804;  presiding  elder  in  Colorado, 
1872;  editor  California  Christian  AJrocale,  San 
Francisco,  1880.  He  was  in  the  campaign  against 
the  .Sioux  Indians  after  the  massacre,  1862 ;  iu 
1863  visited  the  soldiers  in  every  hospital  from 
Keokuk,  lo.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.;  was  in  every 
General  Conference  from  1856-1880.  He  has 
written  addresses,  etc. 

CRAVEN,  Elijah  Richardson,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
1859),  Presbvterian ;  b.  at  Washington,  D.C., 
March  28, 1824;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1842;  studied  law,  then 
theology,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
1848;  was  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  1847-49; 
became  Reformed  Dutch  pastor  at  Somerville. 
N.J.,  18150;  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N..I.,  18.")4.  lie  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  College,  18.59 ;  a  director  of 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1805 ;  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  re- 
vision of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  1878-84;  and 
moderator  of  the  General  As.sembly,  1885.  He 
prepared  part  of  the  .Vmerican  a<lditions  to  the 
commentary  on  John  in  the  American  Lange 
series,  and  all  of  those  on  The  Renlaliun :  anil  ha-s 
written  many  review  articles.  He  is  particularly 
familiar  with  Presbyterian  Church  law,  and  is  an 
advoc.ite  of  pre-millenarianism. 

CREIGHTON,  Mandell,  LL.D.  {hon.,  Glasgow, 
1884).  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Carlisle,  County 
of  Cumberland,  Kiig.,  July  5,  1843;  educated  at 
Merlon  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (lii-st- 


class  classics,  second-class  law  and  modern  his- 
tory) 1867,  MA.  1870;  was  fellow  and  tutor  of 
his  college,  1867-75;  public  examiner  in  modern 
history,  1869-70,  1875-70,  1883-84;  was  ordained 
deacon  1870.  priest  1873;  .select  preacher  in  the 
university.  lv<75-77,  1883;  vicar  of  Lnibleton, 
Xorthuniberland,  1875-84;  rural  dean  of  .Alnwick, 
1882-84.  In  1884  he  became  Dixie  profe.ssor  of 
ee(le>iastical  history  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, hoii.  M.A.:  and  fellow  of  Kmanuel  Col- 
lege; in  1 885  canon  of  Worcester,  and  hon.  D.  C.  L., 
Durham.  He  has  published  Primer  nf  Itmnan  l/is- 
tnri/,  London,  1875;  77/e  Af/e  of  Klizal/cili.  In 6: 
Li/e  of  .Simon  lie  Mont/orl,  1*76  ;  The  Tu'lins  unit 
the  ICe/ormution,  1870 ;  Short  History  nj  Eni/lantl, 
1879;  Hi  f  lory  of  the  Papari/  during  the  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  vols.  1  and  2,  1882.  He  is  founder 
and  editor  of   The  Historical  Reu-iew.  1880,  sijij. 

CREMER,  August  Hermann,  Lie.  Theol.  (Tii- 
bingen,  1858),  D.D.  (hon..  Berlin.  1873).  Lutlieran 
(United  Evangelical):  b.  at  Unna,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  Oct.  18,  1834;  studied  at  Halle  1853- 
56,  and  at  Tiibingen  1856-59 ;  became  pastor  at 
Ostonnen,  near  Soest,  Westphalia,  1859  ;  ordinary 
professor  of  systematic  theology  at  (ireifswald, 
and  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  there.  1870.  He  is  the 
author  of  Die  eschatoloi/i.^che  Rede  .lesu  Christi, 
Matthdi  2^..  25.  Versuch  einer  exegetischen  Erorle- 
rung  derselben,  Stuttgart.  1860;  Ueher  den  iiWi.vcA- 
en  Begrijf  der  Erliaunng,  Barmen,  1863;  I'eher 
die  Wunder  im  Zusammenhang  der  giitllichen  Offen- 
barung,  1865;  Biblisch-theologi.iches  JViirterbuch  der 
neuleslainentlichen  Gmcitdt.  Gotha,  1866-67,  2d  ed. 
1872,  3d  ed.  1883,  4th  ed.  1886  (English  trans, 
by  Kev.  William  Urwick,  Bihlico-theological  Lexi- 
con of  New-Testament  Greek,  Edinburgh,  1872,  2d 
ed.  1878,  3d  ed.  1886);  Ueber  Luthers  Schrifi 
"  dass  unser  Heilanil  ein  geborner  Jude  sei,"  Cologne, 
1867 ;  Jenseits  des  Grabes,  Gutersloli,  1868 ;  Ver- 
nunft,  Gewi.tsen  xind  Offenbarnng,  Gotha,  1869 ;  Die 
Auferstehung  der  Toilten,  Barmen,  1870;  Der  Got: 
des  Allen  jinndes,  1872;  Die  kirchliche  Trauung 
historisch,  ethisch  und  liturgisch,  Berlin,  1875;  Auf- 
gabe  und  Bedeutung  der  Predigt  in  der  gegenwHr- 
tigen  Krisis,  1876 ;  b'eber  die  Befiiliigung  zum  geist- 
tichen  Amte,  1878;  Die  Bibcl  im  Pfarrhaus  und  in 
der  Gemeinde,  1878,  3d  ed.  1879 ;  Die  Wurzein  der 
Anselmischen  Satisfactionslehre  (in  .Sludien  u.  Kriti- 
ken,  1880);  I'nterweitung  im  Chrislentnm  nach  der 
Ordnung  des  kleinen  Katechismus,  Giiteisloh.  1883; 
Reformation  und  Wissenschafi  (Recloratsrede  zur 
Lutherfeier),  Gotha,  1883  ;  Ueher  den  Zustand  nach 
dim  Tulle,  nebst  einigen  Andeulungen  iiher  das  Kin- 
dersterben  und  idier  den  Hpiritismtis,  1883  (Swedish 
trans.,  Jdrrkoping,  1885 ;  English  trans,  liy  Kev. 
Dr.  S.  T.  Lowrie,  Beyond  the  Grave,  New  York, 
1885).  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Ba.sel.  1879,  and 
read  a  )>aper  on  the  stat«'  of  religion  in  (ii-rmany. 

CROOKS,  George  Richard,  D.D.  (Dickinson 
College.  l.N)7).  .Methodist;  b.  in  J'liil;ideli.lii.i, 
Penn.,  Feb.  3,  1822;  graduated  at  Dii-kinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Penn.,  1840:  was  teaclier  and  ad- 
junct professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  college, 
1841-48;  pastor  of  various  Methodist  churclies 
in  Penn.sylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  York.  1848- 
80;  editor  of  The  Methodist,  1860-75;  since  1880 
has  been  professor  of  church  history  in  Drew 
Methodist-Epi.scopal  Theological  Seminary,  M,id- 
isou,  N.J.     He  published,  with  Dr.  McClintock, 
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The  Firft  Book  in  Lnliii,  New  York.  181G  (iiimier- 
ous  editions);  witli  I'rofessor  i>v\\v\\\,  LuIih-Eu<i- 
lish  School  Lexicon,  I'liilailelpliia,  ls.>S,  last  eil. 
1882;  with  Dr.  Hurst,  an  adaptation  of  llajjen- 
bach's  Theolof/icul  EmijilopifiHn  iimi  Melhoilnloijy, 
New  York,  1884;  and  separately,  an  edition  of 
Butler's  Analoi/i/.  with  a  life  of  Bntlei-.  and  Kinory's 
Analysis  completed.  New  York,  1SJ2 ;  Life  ami 
Letters  of  the  Bet:  Dr.  John  MvClintock',  1870; 
Sennons  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  edited  from 
short-hitnd  Beporls,  1885. 

CROSBY,  Howard,  S.T.D.  (Harvard,  1850), 
LL.D.  (Culuniliia  College,  1^7-).  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  New-Vurk  City,  Feb.  27,  1820:  graibiated 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1^44; 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  this  institution, 
1851;  went  in  tiie  same  cap.icity  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  ISo'J.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association 
of  the  city,  1^52-55;  licensed  by  North  Berk- 
shire Association,  Mass.  (Congregational),  18.j'J; 
received  a.s  licentiate  by  Classis  of  New  liruns- 
wick  (Keformed  Dutch)",  Oct.  10,  1800;  dismissed 
to  presb^iery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  it 
ordained,  April  10,  1801 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Urst 
I're.sbyt*;riaii  Church  of  New  Brunswick,  in  con- 
nection with  his  professorship,  1801-03;  since 
180;i  pastor  of  the  Fourth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New- York  City.  He  was  chancellor  of 
the  New- York  University,  1870-81 ;  member  of 
the  American  Bible  Kevi.sion  Committee,  1870- 
81  ;  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1873;  since  1877  he  h:us  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  temperance  and  other 
moral  reforms  in  New- York  City.  Besides  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  articles,  etc.,  lie  has  written 
Liinils  of  the  iV'M/em  (travels).  New  York,  1851  ; 
(Eiliims  'J'l/ranmis,  1852;  Xew-Teslnment  Scholia, 
]Mi:l;  Social  Hints  for  young  Christians,  1800; 
Bihl'  Manual,  1870;  Jesus,  his  Life  and  U'ori:, 
1871;  lltallltfi  Christian,  1872;  Thoui/hts  on  the 
Decaloijue,  Philadelphia.  187^!;  ICxposilori/  A'otes 
on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  New  ^'ork,  1875;  Neheiniah 
(in  .American  Lange  series),  1877;  The  Christian 
J'rracher  (Yale  Lectures),  1880;  'True  Humanity 
of  Christ,  1880;  Commentari/  on  the  A'tio  Testament, 
i8t>5. 

CROSKERY,  Thomas,  D.D.  fDerry  and  Belfast 
I'resliyl.-ri.m  Co!l.--cs.  18s:().  Pr.'sbyterian ;  b.  at 
Carrowdore,  County  Down,  Ireland,  May  20, 
ISIO;  graduated  at  Belfast  Colh'ge,  1848;  became 
a  ndni.'iter,  1800  (.served  in  various  places)  ;  pro- 
feiwor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  .Mageo  College, 
Londonderry,  1875,  and  of  systematic  theology, 
187!l.  He  wrote  'Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  the 
I'li/n,„„lh  Brethren,  Belfast,  l-^Sd. 

CROSS,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Carolina  I'niversity, 
Cha|-1  Hill,  N.C.,  18.-,l),  LL.D.  ( North -Wesleni 
College,  III.,  1875),  Kpi.scopalian ;  b.  at  Fast 
Brent,  .Somersetshire,  Eng.,  July  4,  181:5;  studied 
in  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.Y., 
1832-."W;  entered  Methodist  ministry,  became  an 
Episcopalian,  wa.s  chaplain  in  Confederate  army ; 
rector  at  Houston,  Tex.,  1807;  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
1808-70;  .St.  Louis,  -Mo..  1872-7:1;  .lacksonville, 
111.,  1871-77;  afternoon  preacher  in  tin-  Church 
of  th"'  Heavenly  Kest,  New- York  City,  1884-S5. 
Besides  articles  in  i>erindicals.  In-  has  written 
Hebrew  Missionary,  Nashville,  IVnn.,  l.')55 ;  Head- 


lands if  Faith,  1850;  A  Year  in  Europe,  1857; 
Kniqht' Banneret.  New  York,  1882;  Edens  of  Italy, 
1882;  Erangel,  188:5;  Coals  from  the  Altar,  188:1; 
Pauline  Charity,  1884;  Old  SVine  and  New,  1884; 
Alone  with  God,  1884;  Church  Reader  for  Lent,  1885 
(most  of  the.se  have  bei-n  republished,  London). 

CUNITZ,  August  Eduard,  O.D.,  (iermun  Prot- 
estant;  b.  at  Strassburg.  .\ug.  2!l,  1812:  studied 
in  its  university ;  became  pricut-doceni  in  the 
Protestant  Seminary,  18:17 ;  professor  extraor- 
dinary, 18.57;  ordinary  profe.s.sor,  1804;  and  since 
1872  has  held  a  similar  position  in  the  re-organ- 
ized theological  faculty.  With  Heuss,  he  edited 
Beitrdye  zu  den  Iheoloyischcn  Wissenschaflen,  Jena, 
1847-5.5,  0  vols. ;  since  180:L  with  Baum  and 
Ueuss,  Calviirs  Opera,  Braunschweig,  l.sO:i  snq. 
(vol.  .In,  1885);  and  with  (L  Baum,  the  Histmre 
iccli'siastii/ue,  attributed  to  Beza,  Paris,  188:1, 
stjq.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Nicolai  IL  Decreto 
de  electione  pontificum,  Strassburg,  1837 ;  Consi- 
derations historii/ues  sur  le  de'ielojipement  du  droit 
eccl.  prot.  en  France,  1840;  Hislorische  Darslellung 
der  Kirchenzucht  unler  den  Protestanten,  184:5  ;  Ein 
!  Kalharisches  Ritual,  Jena,  1852.  • 

CURCI,  Carlo  Maria,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Naples,  Sept.  4,  1809;  and  was  educated  at  Naples 
and  Rome,  among  the  Jesuits.  He  entered  the 
company  Sept.  14,  1820;  was  expelled  Oct.  17, 
1877,  for  having  refused  to  recognize  as  a  Cath- 
olic doctrine  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes.  Ho  has  held  no  dignity,  either 
w  ithin  or  without  his  order.  He  tanglit  literature 
and  philosophy  in  Naples,  and  lias  preached  in 
almost  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  —  permanently 
for  six  years  in  Naples,  in  Rome  for  twenty  yeara 
at  different  times,  and  in  Florence  since  1877. 
He  is  strictly  Catholic,  and  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  doctrines  and  inter- 
ests he  h:is  for  half  a  century  strenuously  defended, 
deploring  at  the  same  time  its  decadence.  Of 
this  decadence  he  .saw  a  .symjitom  and  an  effect 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards  I'nited 
Italy,  anil  publicly  invoked  a  reform  on  this 
point.  This  iilea  of  reform,  to  which  he  thought 
the  abolition  of  the  tcnii>oral  power  might  be  an 
aiil,  caused  )iim  to  be  expelled  from  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  persecuU'd  accordingly.  His 
polemical  book.  La  nuora  llidia  e  i  recchi  zelanti, 
l>i81,  was  prohibited  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  and  to  this  judgment  he  submitted  him- 
self. His  /.'  ]'aticano  Reyio.  tarlo  superslite  della 
Chiesn  <  'atliilica,  188:J,  brought  U|K)n  liiin  an  in- 
junction from  the  Pope,  "simply  and  purely  to 
condemn  his  book  ;  "  and  as  he,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  his  conscience,  declined  to  do  so,  by 
tlic!  order  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Iiupiisition 
he  was  suspended  from  his  sacerdotal  functions, 
and  also  prohibited  from  receiving  the  sacraments. 
Having  .leclined  to  oU^y  this  order,  Leo  XI I L,  in 
a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Florence,  lamented 
his  audacity  in  ii  general  manner,  and  it  was  then 
that  Father  Curci  submitted  to  the  [Kintiff  a 
general  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  Church, 
which  was  sntricieiit  to  induce  Poih'  Leo  to  ndieve 
him  from  the  order  of  the  Ini|uisition.  Notwith- 
standing this  reli'.-UHc,  Father  Curci  continues  to 
l>e  persecuted  by  those  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who 
are  under  the  inlluence  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  Ihe  last  half-century  there  have  been  few 
writers  among  the  Catholic  clergy  who  like  Fa- 
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ther  Ciirci  have  distinguished  themselves  by  tlie 
abundance  of  their  writings.  In  1850  he  founded, 
in  Naples,  the  Cicilla  Caltolica,  a  religious  and 
lolitical  review,  which  soon  became  the  organ  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Vatican.  As 
the  Reiiew  upheld  the  rights  of  the  I'ope  over 
kings  and  emperors,  it  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  the  despot>king  of  Naples,  and 
Father  Curci  was  forced  to  remove  it  to  Home. 
But  the  Civilla  Caltolica  still  pursuing  its  course, 
Ferdinand  urged  upon  Fope  Fius  IX.  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  its  publication ;  and  as  the  Fope 
was  reluctant  to  take  this  course,  tlie  King  threat- 
ened to  e.xpel  the  Jesuits  from  his  kingdom  if 
his  request  was  not  complied  witli ;  whereupon 
the  Reinew  was  suppressed,  and  Curci  went  to 
liologna,  but  only  for  a  year  (1855-56),  and  on 
the  death  of  the  King  (18.50)  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  continue  his  work.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
national  movement  in  1859,  Father  Curci  seemed 
to  have  somewhat  changed  his  opinions,  and  to 
have  taken  a  more  liberal  direction ;  and  as  his 
associates  continued  to  hold  the  old  anti-national 
doctrines  of  tlie  Church,  he  gradually  separated 
himself  from  the  Reoiew,  becoming  more  recon- 
cileil  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  involved  the  reconciliation  of  tjie 
Church  with  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  lie 
remains,  however,  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  and  even  when  he  urges  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  papacy  with  Italy,  he  does  so 
more  as  a  matter  of  political  necessity  than  as  a 
moral  obligation. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  Father  Cuici : 
Ln  (jue.ilione  roinana  neW Assemhlea  france.ie,  Rome, 
1849  ;  La  deina(/oyia  ilaliana  et  it  Papa,  1849  ;  La 
nalura  e  la  t/razia,  1865,  2  vols. ;  Lezioni  csef/eliche 
e  morali  sopra  i  quattro  Evanqeli,  dette  in  Fircnze 
dal  1  Nooembre  1S73  ul  29  'Giiii/no  1S74,  Flor- 
ence, 1874-76,  5  vols,  [these  lectures  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  for  in  them  he  expres.sed 
Ids  progressive  view,  e.g.,  he  urged  the  priests  to 
take  part  in  the  elections];  Lc  virlit  (/oincstichc: 
il  libro  tli  Tobia  es/Joslo  in  lezioni,  1877 ;  II  mnderno 
dissidio  Ira  la  Chiesa  e  lo  Slato,  considerate  jier 
iiccaxione  di  un  fatto  particolare  ("  The  modern 
dissension  between  Church  and  State,  examined 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  personal  affair  "),  Decem- 
ber, 1877  [it  escaped  being  put  upon  the  Index, 
was  widely  circulated  in  original  and  ti'anslation, 
e.g.,  in  German,  Vienna,  1878,  and  brought  the 
a\ithor  before  the  world  as  an  enlightened  priest]; 
Jl  JVuoro  Te.slainento  volgarizzato  ed  esposto  in  note 
esegetiche  e  m  rali,  Naples,  1879-80,  3  vols. ;  La 
Nitoca  Italia  ed  i  cecchi  zelanti  ("  The  New  Italy 
and  the  old  zealots "),  Florence,  1881,  German 
trans.,  Leipzig,  188'2,  2  vols,  [in  this  work, 
promptly  put  upon  the  Index,  he  attempts  to 
mediate  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy,  and 
to  re-organize  the  parliamentary  parties]  ;  //  ^'«/- 
terio  volijarizzato  ilall'  libreo  ed  esposto  in  note 
esegeticlic  e  morali,  Rome,  1883;  //  Valicano 
Regio,  tarlo  superstite  delta  Cliiesa  Catlolica,  Flor- 
ence, 1883  ;  Lo  scamlalo  ilel  Vaticano  Regio,  1884  ; 
Di  un  socialismo  cristiano  nella  questione  operaia  e 
net  conserlo  selvaggio  degli  stati  cioili,  1885. 

[Advanced  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  more 
than  the  common  clergy  of  Italy,  he  still  moves 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Catholic  criticism. 
His  mind,  logically  trained,  is  more  in  sympathy 


with  scholastic  theology  than  with  modern  phi- 
losophy. Hence  his  writings,  which  are  prolix 
and  lieavy  in  style,  lack  the  strength,  freshness, 
and  breadtli  of  truly  scholarly  compositions,  and 
have  neither  artistic  nor  scholarly  (pialities.  His 
biblical  works  have  no  originality,  but  are  sub- 
stantially only  repetitions  (jf  mediaeval  notions; 
and  his  polemical  books  have  only  a  personal 
interest,  simply  expressing  a  conscientious  pro- 
test against  old  abuses  in  the  Church,  which 
neither  in  strength  nor  in  influence  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  protests  of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia, 
of  Savonarola,  and  in  more  modern  times,  of 
Gioberti  or  Rosmini.  Vet  as  an  e.xample  of  a 
noble  self-sacrifice,  renouncing  the  favors  of  a 
powerful  association,  and  condemning  him.self  to 
poverty,  rather  than  bend  his  knee  before  the  idol 
of  papal  temporal  authority.  Father  Curci  deserves 
to  be  revered  by  all  who  hold  in  honor  truth  and 
independence.  —  V.  B.] 

CURREY,  George,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1862), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  London,  April  7,  1816; 
d.  there,  April  30,  1885.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B..\. 
(wrangler  and  first-class  classical  tripos)  1838, 
M.A.  1841,  B.D.  1850.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  1839  ;  appointed  lecturer,  1840 ;  tutor, 
1844;  Whitehall  preaclier,  1845;  preacher  at  the 
Charterhouse,  1849-71 ;  Hulsean  lecturer,  1851- 
52 ;  Boyle  lecturer,  1851 ;  master  of  the  Charter- 
house, London,  1871,  until  his  deatli ;  since  1872, 
prebendary  of  Brownswood  in  St.  I'aul's  Cathe- 
dral; and  since  1877,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  edited  Tertullian's  De 
Sjicctaculii:,  de  idololatria,  et  de  corona  niilitis,  Cam- 
bridge, 1854 ;  and  prepared  the  commentary  upon 
Ezekiel  in  the  Bible  (Speaker's)  Conmientari/,  and 
that  on  Ecclesiastes  and  The  Revelation  in  the 
6'.  P.  C  A".  Coniinentari/.  * 

CURRIER,  Albert  Henry,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. 1883),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  Nov.  1.5,  1837;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Jle.,  1857,  and  from  Aiidover 
Theological  Seminary,  1862 ;  became  pastor  of 
Congregational  churclies  of  A.shland  (1862)  and 
Lynn,  Mass.  (1865),  and  professor  of  honiil'tiis 
and  pastoral  theology  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  Oberlin,  O..  1881.  He  contributed  to 
tlie  successive  volumes  of  the  Mondui/  Club  Ser- 
mons upon  the  International  Sunday-school  Les- 
sons (Boston),  from  187U  to  1882,  and  articles  lo 
Tlie  Boston  Review,  1865-67. 

CURRY,  Daniel,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
18.52),  LL.D.  (Syracuse  University,  1878).  Meth- 
odist;  b.  near  'I'eekskill,  N.Y.,  Nov.  26,  1809; 
graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  1837; 
became  principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, West  I'oultney,  Vt.,  1837;  professor  in  the 
Georgia  Female  College  at  Macon,  Ga  ,  1S39 ; 
member  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  juistor 
at  Athens,  Savannah,  and  Columbu.s,  1841  ;  in 
similar  work  in  the  New-York  Conference,  1844; 
was  president  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  I'niversity, 
Greencastle,  Ind  ,  1854;  member  of  New- York 
East  Conference,  1857;  was  editor  of  the  <.'tiri.t- 
tian  Advocate,  1864-76;  of  the  ^'ational  Rtpo<i- 
torti,  1876-80;  pastor,  1880-84;  since  1884  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Review,  New  York.  He  lias 
written  A  Life  of  Wyckliff,  New  York,  1816;  The 
Metropolitan  City  of  America,  1852  ;  Life  Story  of 
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Jiixhop  D.  W.  Cinrk,  1673;  Fraymentu,  Helii/ious 
(trill  Throloi/ical,  lb8(l;  I'lnlfunn  Piifiern,  Ciiichiuati, 
ISljO.  He  also  eilited  tlie  works  of  Kev.  Dr. 
.luiiies  Flov,  New  York,  lS(i3,  '2  vols.  ;  Southev's 
Life  of  »'««•%,  l.srj2,  2  vols.;  and  Clark's  Com- 
iii'tiiUi'ri/  nil  Mr  .V.  ir  Tushiiif  III.  1>.sl'-S1.  2  vols. 

CURRY,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  D.D.  (Koclies- 
ter  L'liivcisity,  1->71),  LL.D.  (.Mi/icer  I'liiversitv. 
18ii7).  liapti^t;  1).  ill  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  June  5, 
lh2.");  f;iaihuit«'<l  from  the  University  of  Georjjia. 
1^^:J,  anil  til'-  Harvard  Law  School,  Ma-ss.,  1«45; 
was  representative  in  Alabama  legislature,  1817- 
48,  1853-54,  1855-5(i;  Unclianan  elector,  1850; 
member  of  35th  an<l  36th  United-States  Congress, 
and  of  the  Confederate  Congre.s8 ;  president  of 
Howard  College,  Alabama,  18<ii)-G8;  profe.ssor 
of  English  and  mental  philosophy  in  Richmond 
College,  Va  ,  1868-81;  general  ajjent  of  Peabody 
Kducation  Fund,  1881-85.  In  October,  1885,  he 
was  ai>poiiited  by  President  Cleveland,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Spain.  He  never  ha.s 
accepted  a  pastoral  charge,  although  he  has  been 
ordained,  and  has  preached  freiiuentlv-  He  ha.s 
i>sued  numerous  addresses  on  political,  educa- 
tional, literary,  and  religious  topics;  and  one  on 
the  EeiU  of  a  Union  of  Cliurcli  ami  Slalt',  before 
I  hi'  tieneral  Conference  of  the  Kvaiigelical  AUi- 
;iiic.'  in  Xi'W-York  Citv,  1873  (cf.  Procetilings, 
pp.  .-,41  s,,,,.). 

CURTIS,  Edward  Lewis,  A.B.,  Presbyterian ; 
b.  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  13,  1853;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1874,  ami  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Xew-Y'ork  City,  1879 ;  was 
appointed  fellow  of  the  seminary ;  s{)ent  two 
years  in  study  abroad,  chiefly  at  Berlin;  in  1881 
was  ap]K)iiited  instructor,  anil  in  1884  associate 
professor  of  Old-Testament  literature,  in  the  Pre.s- 
iivterian  Seminary  of  the  Xorth-West,  Chicago, 
111. 

CURTISS,  Samuel  Ives,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1876), 
Lie.  Theol.  (/<«».,  Kerliii,  1^78),  D.D.  (Iowa  Col- 
lege, 1878,  Amherst,  l'^81),  Coiigregationalist ; 
b.  at  Union,  Conn.,  Feb.  5,  1844  ;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  1S07,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Xew-Y'ork  City,  1870  ;  was  pastor  of 
the  Alexander  Mission,  King  Street,  New  Y'ork, 


connected  with  the  Fifth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  1870-72;  and  of  the  American  Chapel, 
Leipzig,  1874-78.  In  1872  he  went  to  Germany, 
studied  nine  months  in  Bonn  (1872-73),  and  then 
at  I.rt,'ipzij^  (l>'73-78),  and  received  private  in- 
struction Iroiii  Prof.  Franz  Delilzsch  (four  years) 
and  Dr.  J.  11.  K.  Bie.sentlial.  From  1878-79  lie 
was  X'ew-Eiigland  professor  of  biblical  literature 
in  Chicago  (Co^igiegatioiial)  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  since  1879  has  been  Xew-Eiigland  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testament  literature  and  interpre- 
kition.  He  is  the  traiKslator  of  BickelTs  (Jul- 
linen  of  IJcbiiw  (jiaiinnar,  Leipzig,  1">77 ;  and  of 
Delitzsch's  Mensianic  J'ro/)litcit:.i,  Edinburgh,  188<.l, 
and  OUl-Testaiiiciil  History  of  lieileiii/ilion.  1881  ; 
and  author  of  The  Xtime  Machahce,  Leipzig, 
1876  (his  doctor's  thesis) ;  The  Lecilictil  J'riesls, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  JJe  Aarouilici  sacerilolii  alt/ue 
thorm  lilohislica:  oriyine,  Leipzig,  1878  (his  licen- 
tiate thesis);  Int/crsoU  and  Moses,  Chicago,  1879; 
and  of  contributions  to  Current  Discussions  in 
Theoloi/y,  1883  sag.  and  in  periodicals.  He  is 
iissociate  editor  ot  the  Dlbliolhtcii  Sacra. 

CUYLER,  Theodore  Ledyard,  D.D.  (Princeton, 
186li),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  County, 
N.Y'.,  .Ian.  10,  18'22  ;  graduated  at  the  College  of 
iSpw  Jer.sey,  1841,  and  at  Princeton  Tlieological 
Seminary,  1846  ;  became  stated  sujiply  at  Hur- 
lington,  X.J.,  1846;  pa.stor  of  tlie  Third  Piesby- 
teiiaii  Church,  Trenton,  1849 ;  of  the  Jlarket- 
street  Reformed  Church,  Xew-Y'ork  City,  1853; 
and  of  the  Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  X.Y'.,  1860.  His  church  reported  in 
1885  a  membership  of  2,012.  He  has  contrib- 
uted 2,700  articles  to  le.ading  religious  papers  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  been  active  in  temper- 
ance work.  He  is  the  author  of  Strai/  Arrows, 
Xew  York,  1852,  new  ed.  1880;  The  Cellar  Chris- 
linn,  1858,  ne\v  ed.  1881;  The  Empty  Crih :  A 
Memorial,  1868;  Heart  Life,  1871  ;  Thoui/ht  Hires, 
1872;  Pointed  Papers  for  the  Christian  Life,  1879; 
From  the  Xile  to  Norway,  1881 ;  O'otl's  IJght  on 
Dark  Clouds,  1882 ;  Wayside  Springs  from  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  1883;  lliijht  to  the  Point,  1884; 
Lafai/elte-acenue  Church,  1885  (exercises  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  '25th  anniversary  of 
his  pastorate,  April  5  and  6,  1885). 
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DABNEY,  Robert  Lewis,  D.D.  (Ilainp.leii-Sid- 
nev  Colli-,-;.-,  Isfi:!),  LL.D.  (do.,  is?'.').  Picsl.\  ti-- 
rian  (.Suuthcriij ;  b.  in  Louisa  Count)-,  \'a.,  March 
5,  1820;  after  studying  in  Haniixlen-Sidney  Col- 
lege, Va..  to  the  beginning;'  of  senior  year,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, took  the  whole  M.A.  course,  then  the  full 
theological  course  in  I'niou  Theological  Seiniuary, 
Va.,  and  graduated  in  184G;  becaino  missionary 
in  Virginia,  lS-16;  jiastor  of  Tinkling-Spring 
Church,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  l-St";  iirufcs.sor  of 
church  history  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Va.,  IS.'j:},  and  of  theology  in  the  .same 
institution,  18(J9 ;  professor  of  philosophy,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  political,  in  the  State  University 
of  Texa.s,  Austin,  1.S.S3  (liis  health  reiiuiring  a 
milder  climate).  From  IS.j.S  till  l!S7-t  he  was 
co-pastor  of  the  Ilampden-.Sidney  College  Church. 
In  181)1  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  with  the  Virginia  troops  ;  in  1802,  chief  of 
.staff  of  the  Second  Corps  under  Geu.  T.  J.  Jack- 
son. In  1870  he  was  moderator  of  the  Southern 
(ieneral  Assembly.  He  has  published  Memoir  of 
Dr.  F.  S.  Sampson,  Kichmoud,  1854  ;  Life  of  O'en. 
Thomas  J.  .fdckson,  New  York,  1866;  Defence  of 
Virj/inia  ami  the  Soulh,  1867;  Treallsf  on  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  Richmond,  1870,  3d  ed.  1881 ;  Sensual istic 
Philosojihi/  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  examiueil, 
Xt-w  York,  1>'7.");  Theoloi/i/,  Dogmatic  ami  Polemic, 
l:ichm<.na,  IsTl,  :)d  cl. 'ISS.-S.  ■ 

DALE,  Robert  William,  D.D.  (Yale,  1877), 
LL.D.  ((ila.sgow,  188:)),  Congn-i^ationalist  ;  b.  in 
London,  Dec.  1,  1829;  educ^itc.l  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham  (lSI7-5o),  giaduated  M.A. 
(with  gold  medal)  at  the  University  of  London, 
185:i;  and  in  .lune  of  that  year  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  co-pastor  with  John  Angell  James  of 
the  Carr's-lane  (Congregational)  Church,  Bir- 
mingham, and  since  Mr.  James's  death  in  1859 
sole  pastor.  In  1869  ho  was  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
In  1877  he  was  lecturer  at  Yale  Seminary  on  the 
Lyman  Beecher  foundation.  He  is  governor  of 
King  Eilwanl  \T.'s  School,  Birmingham,  on  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  religious, 
l)olitical  (radical),  and  educational  matters.  As 
for  his  theology,  he  is  in  "general  agreement  with 
evangelical  theologians,  but  claims  freedom  in 
relation  to  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  traditional  evangelical  school 
in  principles  of  criticism  and  exegesis."  His 
views  are  most  fully  .set  forth  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Epliesiatis.  He  "assigns  a  fundamental  posi- 
tion to  the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  the 
Eternal  .Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  race  was  cre- 
aked. Only  by  the  free  con.sent  of  the  individual 
man  to  God's  eternal  election  of  him  in  Christ 
can  he  actually  realize  union  with  God  and  the 
possession  of  eternal  life.  The  potency  of  im- 
mortality is  in  the  race,  and  all  men  survive  death 
and  will  be  judged;  but  that  only  those  who 
consent    to  find   the  root  of  their  life  in  Christ 


will  live  forever:  the  rest  of  the  race  will  sooner 
or  later  cease  to  exist."  Besides  many  articles  of 
importance,  addres.ses  separately  published,  and 
an  edition  of  Keuss's  Histori/  of  Christian  Theol- 
oijij  in  the  Apostolic  Ai/c  (translated  by  Annie  Har- 
wood,  London,  1872-74,  2  vols.),  he  has  Lssued  /.i/e- 
and  Letters  of  the  Her.  J.  A.  James,  London,  1861. 
5th  ed.  1862;  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian 
Church,  1865,  7th  ed.  1886;  Discourses  delirered 
on  Special  Occasions,  1866 ;  Week-dai/  Sermon.'!, 
1867,4th  ed.  188:!;  The  Ten  Commandments.  1871, 
5th  ed.  1885;  Protestantism:  its  Ultimate  Princi- 
ple, 1874,  2d  ed.  1875;  The  .ilonement  (the  Con- 
gregational Union  lecture  for  1875),  1.S75,  9th 
ed.  188:i5  (German  trans,  from  7tli  ed.,  (iotha, 
1880,  also  French  trans,  and  New-York  reprint); 
Aine  Lectures  on  Preachinij  (Lyman  Beecher  lec- 
tures, referred  to  above),  1877,  5th  ed.  1880  ;  The 
Erani/elical  Recital,  and  other  Sermons,  1880,  2d 
ed.  1881;  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  its  Doctrine 
and  Ethics,  1882,  3d  ed.  1884  ;  The  Laws  of  Christ 
for  Common  IJj'e,  1884,  2d  ed.  1885;  Manual  of 
Conyreyatinnal  J'rinciples,  1884.  He  edited  The 
Entjlish  Hi/mn-book;  ISirrainghara,  1875,  contain- 
ing 1,260  hymns.  For  a  time  he  was  joint  editor 
of  The  Eclectic  R>  i-ieir,  and  for  seven  years  sole 
editor  of   '/'he  Coiii/ni/aliontdist. 

DALES,  John  Blakely,  D.D.  (Franklin  College, 
O.,  18.5:3),  United  I'resbyterian ;  b.  at  Kortright, 
Delaware  County,  N.Y.,  Aug.  6,  1815;  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y'.,  1835,  and 
at  the  Associate  Hefoimed  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  1839;  luis 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed 
(now  Second  I'nited)  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  since  June  1,  1840,  and  held  the 
following  positions :  editor  in  part  of  Chri.ttiau 
Instructor  (1846-79)  ;  professor  of  church  history 
and  pastoral  theology  in  Newburgh  Theological 
Seminary  (1867-76)  ;  moderator  of  the  (ieneral 
A.ssembly  (1867);  recording  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society  (Philadelphia) 
since  1851;  corresponding  .secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Mi.ssions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  since  its  oi-gani'/ation  in  1S59;  stated 
clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New 
York  since  l.'^O;!.  He  is  the  author  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Philadelphia,  1842 ;  Introduction  to 
Lectures  on  Odd  Fellouvhi/i,  1.S51  ;  'J'he  Dani/ers 
and  Duties  of  Younij  Men,  1857;  Histori/  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  and  its  Missions  (in 
the  Church  .Unnorial).  Xenia,  O.,  1859;  A  Memo- 
rial Discourse  on  (he  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate,  Philadelphia,  1882;  a  Church  Manual, 
1884. 

DALTON,  Hermann,  D.D.  {hon.,  Marburg,  1883), 
German  Reformed ;  b.  at  Offenbach,  near  Frank- 
furt-am-JLiin,  Aug.  20,  1833  (his  father  was  an 
Englishman)  ;  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Marburg,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  1853-56;  has 
been  since  1858  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ru.ssi.a,  and  memlier  of 
the  ecclesia.stical  council  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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ill  Russia;  since  ls70  founder  and  cliaiiinaii  of 
ttie  evangelical  city  mission.  He  lias  published, 
besides  minor  works,  A'a/Auiiue/,  I'urliai/e  iilitr  ilus 
Vlirislenlhum,  St.  I'etersburg.  ISUl,  .3d  ed.  lf>80; 
OescliitlilK  iter  rej'ormirttn  Kirclie  in  Hiis.i/uiul, 
(iotlia,  ISOo;  Duk  (Itbet  <lts  Uerrn  in  ilen  Spruihen 
/i*ii.W«/i</.<,  Lini/ui.ili.ii-lie  Stu(lie  mil  Text  in  108 
Siiiaclie.il,  St.  Petersburg,  1670;  ImmunueL  Der 
llfiilell/irii/nr  Kiileclii.iiiiiis  aU  lltkenn(Hi.t.i-  u.  EiIkiu- 
iiiii/.ihurli,  iler  eiunijil.  Oeiiieiniie  mkliiil  unit  on.s- 
Heiz  iitlvijl.  Wiesbaden,  1S70,  2d  ed.  18*j  (trans- 
lated iiit)  Diildi) :  lUixebiliJer  uus  ileni  Orient,  .St. 
J'etersburt;,  lS71  :  llie  ecanijelisclir  Beifei/uiii/  in 
.S/«ifiif/i.  Wiesbaden,  1872  (translated  into  l)uU;li); 
JohaniiKS  (Jnssner.  Berlin,  1871,  2d  ed.  1878  (trans- 
lated into  IJutch):  Jtei.iehili/er  au.i  Lomlun  iiml  l/ul- 
liiitil,  Wiesbaden,  1875;  Johannes  vun  Miiralt,  1870; 
Die  ecamjeliichen  Striiinunijen  in  iter  nissisc/ien 
Kirche  iter  (jeijenwart,  lleilbronn.  1881  (translated 
into  Dutch,  French,  and  Knglish) ;  Jo/iannts  a 
Liuco.  (iotha.  1881  (translated  into  L)uti-li  and 
Kiiglisli);  Itei.iebitiler  aus  Crifclienlanil  unil  Kliin- 
asien,  liitnilztivlttninyeii  zu  einiiien  Stetteii  iles  Seuen 
I'enlamentes,  liremen,  1884;  Ferienreuie  eines  ecan- 
tietiiclien  I'reiliijers,  1885  (with  an  account  of  the 
Belfast  Council  of  the  Kefornied  Churches,  and 
the  Copenhaijen  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  I"i8i,  which  the  author  attended  a.s  a 
delegate).  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  his 
eilifving  and  devotional  writings  which  are  all 
published  in  Basel,  and  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated:  her  vertorne  Suhii,  iJif  Familie  (ISIi."),  2d 
ed.  1870),  Die  xieben  Wurte  am  Kreuze  (1871), 
Jii-tliaiiieii  (1875),  Die  Ueilnnq  lies  BUndyebornen 
(I8SJ). 

D'ALVIELLA,  Count  Coblet;  b.  in  Brussels, 
Aug.  lu,  1840;  educated  at  the  L'ni\'ersity  of 
Bru.ssels,  180.5-09  ;  became  "coiiseiller  provincial  " 
in  Brabant,  1872;  member  of  Parliament,  1878; 
profe.s.sor  of  the  history  of  religion  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bru.s.sels,  1884.  lie  has  received  from 
this  university  doctorates  in  political  and  admin- 
istrative .science  1S0(),  in  law  180!*,  and  in  jihilos- 
opliy  and  letters  1884.  Mis  theological  standpoint 
is  that  of  "Free  Ueligion."  lie  accompanied  the 
I'rince  of  Wales  in  India  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  /lule/jeiiilance  Jielije  (1875-70).  He  Inus 
writUMi  L'l'labHsseiiienl  den  Cubiiiiri/  en  /'nrtui/al, 
Bru.ssels,  l.SO!(;  Dr'.iiirmer  on  Diclioir  ("  oiivr'age 
couronne  par  la  l.igue  de  la  I'aix  "),  Pari.s,  1871 ; 
Sa/iarii  it  Lo/iimie,  187:5,  2d  ed.  1870  (Knglisli 
trans,  by  .Mrs.  Cashel  Uoey,  Sahara  ami  Laplanii, 
London.  187 1);  l.e  calholivixme  libiral  aujounrhui  et 
autrefois,  Bru.s.vis,  1.S75;  Imle  et  lliiiinliii/ii,  Paris, 
1877,  2d  ed.  188();  I'artie  penlne.  1877;  Soiicenirs 
iTun  ooi/ai/e  linus  rAtlanlii/ne.  Vei\  i<,Ts,  1881  ;  De 
la  nece»silL  triiilroiluire  I'histoire  ile.i  Hetii/ions  ilans 
noire  enseiijnemenl  /niblir,  Bru.ssels,  18S2  ;  Harrison 
conire  S/iencer,  vlnilesiir  la  viileur  relii/iruse  lie  I'ln- 
conniii^Mible,  Paris,  1884;  L'e'riilnlion  relii/ieiise 
conte III jtoi nine  cliez  les  Ani/laiii,  lis  Anuriciiins  el  les 
Jlinilons,  1884  (English  trans,  by  Rev.  .1.  Iloden, 
The  Conlem/iorar!/  Evolution  of  lleliifioiis  Thouijht 
in  Euijlnnil,  Aiiieriia,  ami  Inilia,  New  York,  18.S5). 
Besides  these  he  has  written  articles  n|Kin  the 
history  of  religion  in  the  Hevue  ihs  Deux  Mnmlvs, 
Jlente  ile  lieli/ique,  Itevue  ile  Cllistuire  iles  Iteliijiuns, 
etc. 

DAVIDSON,  Andrew  Bruce,  D.D.,  Free  Church 
ol  .sculhui.l  ,   I..  Ill  .S,u;l,iiul  about  l8lU;  received 


a  university  education  ;  wa.s  ordained  in  180:i,  and 
the  same  year  was  ap|>ointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  New  College, 
Kdinburgli.  which  [>osition  he  still  holds.  He  was 
a  iiieniber  of  the  Uld-Testament  Company  of 
Revisei-s.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Coiiiiiientari/ on 
.fob,  Kdinbiii'gh,  vol.  i.,  1802;  An  Inlroiluctory 
Hebrew  Grammar,  1&74,  4tll  ed.  1881  ;  'J'be  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  with  Jnlroiluction  ami  Notes,  1882 
(in  Clark's  llunilbooks  for  Jiihie  Classts);  Job, 
Cambridge,  l.'s.s4  (in  (.'aiiibriil<ie  liible  for  Schools, 
edited  bv  l)i-aii  IVrowiie).  • 

DAVIDSON,  Very  Rev.  Randall  Thomas,  dean 
of  Wind.sor,  Church  of  Knglaiid ;  b.  in  Scotland 
in  the  year  1848;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
(Jxford";  giJidiiated  B.A.,  1871.  M.A.  1875;  or- 
dained deacon  1874,  priest  1875;  Wius  curate  of 
Dartford,  Kent,  1874-77;  resident  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (both  Tait  and  Ben- 
.-ion).  1877-8:J;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Hurliain,  1881-83;  sub-almoner  and  honorary 
chajihiiii  to  the  t^neen,  1882;  one  of  the  six 
]>reacliir-  i>f  Caiiterbiiiy  Cathedral;  ap]^>oiiited 
dean,  l.is;:   (Jin'i'iis  domestic  chaplain,  1883. 

DAVIDSON,  Samuel,  D.D.  (hon.,  Halle,  1848), 
LL.D.  (hon..  MarLschal  College,  Aberdeen,  1838); 
b.  at   Kellswater,  near  Ballymena,  County    An- 
trim, Ireland,   Sept.  23,  18(17;   educated   at   the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belf.xst,  comiileling 
the  course  in  1832.     From  1833  to  ls41,  when  he 
resigned,  he  wa,s  professor  of  biblical  criticism  at 
Belfa-st  to  the  Presbyterian  body  called  the  (ien- 
eral  Synod  of  Ulster.     In  1842  lie  l>ecaiue  profes- 
sor of  biblical  literature  and  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  Lancashire  Inde|>endent  College  at  Man- 
chester.    In  1857  he   resigned   this   iK)sition    in 
consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  of  the  managing 
!  committee,  apparently  founded  upon  the  view  of 
insiiiration  expre.s.sed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
.  tenth  edition  of  Home's  Inlroiliiction  (.see  Ixdow). 
I  Dr.  Davidson  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Tlioluck, 
Ilupfeld,    Roediger,    Krdniann,    Bleek,    Liicke, 
(iie.seler,  Xeaiider,  Kwald.  Teschendorf,  and  other 
distinguished    (jerinan    theologians.       His    own 
:  theological  stand|ioiiit  is  rationalistic.     His  bib- 
lical   scholarship    is    evinced    by    the    following 
works:    (1)   Lectures  on  liibin-al  Crilieism,  Edin- 
buigh,  183!);   (2)  Siitml  Ilerminmties.  1843;   (3) 
Gieseler's    Coin/iitidiutn    of  Eiclisiastical    lliilori/, 
tran.slated  from  the  German,  1840-47,  2  vols.;  (4) 
Ecclesiastical  I 'olit If  of  the  Aiiv  Testament,  London, 
1848,  2d   ed.    1854;   (5)    I ntroil action   to  the   Kew 
Testament,  1K48,  1S4!),  1851,  3  vols. ;  (0)  A  Treat- 
ise on  Jiibllcal  (Criticism  (sU|H-rseding  Xo.  1),  E<lin- 
burgh,  1852,  2  vols.;   (7)    The  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old    'J'estament  reviseil  from   Critical  Sources,  Lou- 
don, 1855;    '/'he  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  consid- 
ereil ;  with  a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Jnter/irelation,  and  a 
brief  Inlrmlnction  to  the   Old-Testament  Books  and 
I  the  Ai>ocri//iha  (forming  vol.  2  of  the  tenth  edition 
of    Home's    Introduction    to  the   Scri/ttures),    \SM, 
I  2d  ed.  18.51);   (!l)  ,li,  Introduction  to  Ihi  Old  'Tesla- 
I  i/ir;i/,  critical,  historical,  and  theolotjical,  1S02-03,  3 
jvols.;   (1(1)    Fiirsl's   Hrbreir   and    I'hiddie    Lexicon, 
translaU'd  from  the  (iernian,  lh(t5,  4lli  ed.  I87I  ; 
I  (11)  .4(1  Introduction  to  the  New  Trstiiiiunt  (su|i<!r- 
I  seding  Xo.  5),  1808,  2  vols.,  2d  eil.  1.S82  :  (12)  Un 
I  a   I'resb    Jlrrision  of  the    Eni/Usit    Old    'testament, 
I  l.'>73;   (13)  'The  .\'eic  Trstamrnt,  translated  from  the 
.  Critical  Tul  of  \'un  TischenUurf,  with  an  Introduc- 
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tion  on  the  Crilichm,  Translation,  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Book,  1875,2(1  ed.  1876;  (14)  The  Canon  of 
the  Bible,  1876,  3d  ed.  1880;  (15)  The  Doctrine  of 
Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  com- 
pared with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  the  Church  Creeds.  188-_'. 

DAVIES,  John  Llewelyn,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  (Jhiclie,sU,'r,  Feb.  26,  1826;  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge;  graduated  15.A.  (senior 
optime  and  fii'tli  in  fir.st-class  cla.s.sical  tripos) 
1848,  M.A.  1851  ;  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1850;  was  ordained  deacon  1851,  priest  1852; 
from  1853  till  18.56,  incumbent  of  St.  Mark's, 
AVhitecliapel,  and  since  has  been  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Marylebone,  London.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  select  pn-aclier  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  next  year 
rural  dean  of  St.  Marylebone.  lie  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Smitli's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
.Smith  and  \Vace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bioyra- 
phj.  Besides  five  volumes  of  sermons,  he  has 
published  (with  Rev.  D.  J.  Vaughan)  a  transla- 
tion of  Plato's  Republic,  London,  3d  ed.  1866; 
The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon,  tcilh  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign  Elements  in  the 
Theology  of  these  Epistles,  Loudon,  1866,  2d  ed. 
1884;  Theology  and  Morality,  1873;  Social  Ques- 
tions from  the  Point  of  View  of  Christian  Theology, 
1885. 

DAVIS,  Peter  Seibert,  D.D.  (Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall ColU'LTf.  IViiii.,  1874),  Reformed  (German); 
b.  at  Funkstowii,  Md.,  Jlarch  21,  1828;  gradu- 
ated at  .Mai'sliall  College,  Mercersburg,  1849 ; 
studied  in  ^Mercersburg  Seminary,  and  at  Prince- 
ton ;  became  pastor  at  Wincliester,  Va.,  1853 ; 
teacher  at  Mount  Washington  College,  1857 ; 
pastor  at  Norristown,  Penn.,  1859,  and  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Penn.,  1864 :  editor  of  The  Messenger 
(official  organ  of  the  Reformed  Church),  Phila- 
delphia, 1875.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Young 
Parson,  Philadelphia,  1862,  7th  ed.  1885,  and  of 
review  and  magazine  articles. 

DAWSON,  Sir  John  William,  C.IV1.G.(i.e.,  Com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  1881),  M.A.  (Edinburgh,  1856),  LL.D. 
(McGill  1857,  and  Edinburgh  1884),  F.R.S.  (1862), 
F.G.S.  (1854),  etc.,  Presbyterian  layman ;  b.  at 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  13,  1820 ;  studied  at 
the  College  of  Pictou,  and  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  finishing  in  1846 ;  became  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  Nova  Scotia,  1851 ; 
principal,  and  professor  of  geology,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1855.  In  1881  he  received  the  Lyell 
medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for 
eminent  geological  discoveries;  in  1882  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
in  1883,  president  of  the  American  As.sociation  ; 
in  1883  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  in  1884 
was  kniglited;  in  1885  was  president-elect  of  the 
British  A.ssociatiou  for  1886.  He  became  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadeljihia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  1846;  fellow  of  Boston  Academy  Arts 
and  Sciences  1860,  of  Philadelphia  American 
Philosophical  Society  1862 ;  honorary  member 
Boston  Natural  History  Society  1867,  and  of  the 
New- York  Academy  of  Sciences  1876.  He  is  the 
author  of  Acadian  Geology,  London,  1855,  3d  ed. 
1868;  Archaia,  or  Studies  of  Creation  in  the  Bible, 
1860;  Story  of  the  Earth  and  il/un,  1873;  Nature 


anil  the  Bible  (Morse  lectures  before  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New-York  City),  1875 ;  Dawn 
of  Life,  lS7d;  Origin  of  the  World,  1877,4th  ed. 
1886;  Fossil  Man,  1S80 ;  Chain  of  Life  in  Geolo- 
gical Time,  1883;  Egypt  and  Syria,  Physical  Fea- 
tures in  Relation  to  the  Bible.  18.85 ;  besides  many 
scientific  memoirs  in  proceedings  of  societies,  etc. 

DAY,  George  Edward,  D.D.  (Marietta  College, 
1856),  Cougregationalist;  b.  at  Pittsfield.  Mass., 
March  19,  1815;  gra.iualed  at  I'ale  College  lf>33; 
was  instructor  two  years  in  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  graduated  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  1838,  in  which  he  was  hs- 
sistant  instructor  in  sacred  literature  from  1838 
to  1840.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  a  Con- 
gregational pastor,  first  in  Marlborough,  and  then 
Xorthampton,  Mass.  From  1851  to  1866  lie  was 
professor  of  biblical  literature  in  Lane  (  Presby- 
terian) Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.;  and 
since  then  has  been  professor  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  biblical  theology  in  the  Y'ale  Divinity 
School  (Congregational),  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
was  secretary,  from  its  organization,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Revision  Committee,  in  which  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  Company.  He 
published  two  extended  reports  of  his  personal 
examination  of  the  condition  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction in  Europe,  especially  in  regard  to  me- 
chanical articulation,  1845  and  1861 ;  established 
and  edited  The  Theological  Eclectic,  a  repertory  of 
foreign  theological  literature,  1863-70.  for  which 
he  translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  also  published 
separately.  Van  Oosterzee's  Biblical  Tlnnlngyof  the 
New  Testament,  1871.  He  also  trauslated,  with 
additions.  Van  Oostgrzee  on  Titus,  for  Dr.  ."^chaff's 
edition  of  Lange's  Commentary,  New  Y'ork ;  and 
edited  the  American  issue  of  Oehler's  Biblical 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  additional  notes.  1883. 

DAY,  Right  Rev.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  D.D. 
(Trinity  ColU-:.;.-.  Dublin.  1807),  Lord  Bi.slid].  of 
Cashel,  Enily,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  Cluirch 
of  Ireland;  b.  at  Kiltullagh,  County  Kerry.  Ire- 
land, in  the  j'ear  1816 ;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  gratluatcd  B.A.  l.S;38.  :\1.A."  Ts.j.s, 
BT).  1807;  was  vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Dublin, 
1843-68;  dean  of  I^imerick,  1868-72;  prebendary 
of  (ilaiiki-el  in  Cashel  Cathedral  since  1872:  con- 
secrated bishop,  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Gospel  III  Philippi:  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Mat- 
thias Church,  Dublin,  1865,  3d  ed.  1876;  The 
Church :  Sei'motis  jireached  in  Limerick  Cathedra!, 
1870.  • 

DEANE,  Henry,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Gillinghain,  Dorset,  .July  27,  1.838;  wa,s  .scholar 
of  Wiiicliesler  College,  lool  ;  tellow  of  St.  .John's 
College,  Oxford,  1&56;  graduated  B.A.  (firsir 
class  "mathematics)  1860,  M.A.  1.S64,  B.D.  1869; 
was  ordained  deacon  1863,  priest  1866  ;  was  curate 
of  St.  Thomas,  .Salisbury,  1863-67;  of  St.  (iiles. 
Oxford,  1867-74:  mathematical  public  examiner 
at  Oxford  1808-69,  theological  1873-74:  .seninr 
proctor  of  the  university,  1870-71 ;  vicar  of  .St. 
Giles,  Oxford,  since  1874 ;  since  1874  has  been  a.ssist- 
ant  lecturer  to  the  regius  ))rol'es.sor  of  Hebrew  : 
since  1883,  lecturer  on  Sheniitic  languages  in 
Wadham  College;  and  since  l.S.s.5,  exandner  in 
theology  at  the  University  of  Durham.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  edited 
the  third  book  of  lren*us,  Oxford,  1874 ;  contrib- 
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uted  to  Bluiit's  Uiclinnari/  of'  Tlieolof/;/,  Luiiiloii, 
1S(J8;  Cassell's  Bihle  hilucatnr,  1.S75;  a  coiiiinen- 
tary  on  Jeremiah  (1879)  to  tlie  S.  P.  V.  K.  coiii- 
iiif'iitary,  and  one  on  Daniel  (1883)  to  liisliop 
Ellicott's. 

DEANE,  William  John,  Church  of  Kn^land; 
b.  at  l,yrniiijjl<ui,  Hants,  Oct.  0,  \%'S-i;  educated 
at  (triel  Collcy.',  Oxford;  giaduaU;d  B.A.  1847, 
M.A.  \Xi'2\  was  ordained  deacon  1847,  jiriest 
1849;  was  curat«  of  Kui;l>y  1847-41*,  of  Wyck- 
Kvssinf;ton  184!»-')2;  rector  of  South  Tlioresby, 
Lincolnshire,  1802-53;  and  since  1853  has  been 
rector  of  Aslien,  Essex.  Besides  Various  articles, 
he  has  jiublished  Catechism  of  the  Hull/  Da//.-; 
London,  1850,  3d  ed.  188C;  Li/ra  Sanctorum,  Lays 
fur  the  Minor  FesticiUs  of  the  Eni/lish  ( 'hurch, 
1850;  Manual  of  HouseholU  Pra;ier,  1857;  Proper 
Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  Plain 
Commentary,  18()4 ;  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  with 
Itilrodiiclion,  Critical  Apparalun,  and  Commentary, 
Oxfc.r.l.  1881. 

OE  COSTA,  Benjamin  Franklin,  D.D.  (Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  18S1|,  K|)iscoi)alian;  li.  at 
Charle.-itown,  Mass.,  July  lO,  1831  ;  graduated  at 
Wilbrahani  Seminary  and  Biblical  Institute, 
Concord,  X.H.  (now  part  of  Boston  I  iiiversity), 
1856;  studied  and  travelled  three  years  on  the 
Continent;  was  rector  in  Massachusetts;  chaplain 
of  the  5th  and  18th  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry,  18G1- 
G2;  became  rector  of  St.  .John  Evangel ist'-s,  New- 
York  City,  1<'S80.  He  edited  The  Christian  Times, 
1803,  and  The  Ma</azine  of  American  Ilislon/, 
1882-83,  botli  published  in  New- York  City.  lie 
was  first  secretary  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  1881 ;  inaugurated  the  White  Cross  move- 
ment, 1884 ;  and  belongs  to  many  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  a  quite  voluminous 
autlior,  mostly  in  American  history.  Among  his 
publications  in  book  form  may  be  mentioned 
Pre-Coluiiihian  Disctniri/  of  America  by  the  .\'orth- 
men,  Albany,  l.SU!) ;  The  .\ioabite  Stone,  New  Y'ork, 
1870;  The  Rector  of  Jtoxlmrf/h  (a  novel  under  nom 
de  plume  of  William  Hickling),  1873;  edited 
White's  Memoirs  of  the  Prolislant-EpUcopal  Church, 
1881 ;  contributed  to  Bishop  Perry's  History  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  1587-188S,  Boston, 
1885,  2  vols.  ;  and  to  The  A'arratire  and  Critical 
Histort)  of  America,  l>i8li.  ></'/.,  8  vols.  8vo. 

DEEMS,  Charles  Force,  D.D. .  Kunrlolph-Macon  : 
College.  Ashland,  V;i..  l^.in,.  LL.D.  ( liiiversity 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1.S77);  b.  at. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  4,  1820;  graduaU^d  from  i 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Peiin.,  I.'i3y ;  entered  , 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  (South) ;  I 
WBH  general  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  North  Carolina,  1840-41  ;  profes.sor  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  in  the  I'niversity  of  North  Carolina, 
1842-45;  and  of  chemistry  in  Rand<il|>h-Mac(>n 
College,  Va.,  1.S45-4(1;  presidentof  (ireensborough 
Female  College,  18.')0-55;  and  since  IMHi  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  .Strangers,  an  Indepi'tident 
congregation,  in  New- York  City.  He  edited  The 
SoHthrrn  Methodist- Episcnpid  Pnl/iil  from  I«4li-51, 
and  The  Annals  of  Sniilhem  M. ihodi.sin.  1^10-52; 
The  Sunday  Mar/iizine,  published  bv  Krank  Lea- 
lie,  1870-79;  and  since  lSh:t  Chris'lian  Th;!,,/!,!, 
the  organ  of  the  American  Institute  of  ChriMtian 
Philosophy,  of  which  he  was  principal  founder, 
and  has  Xmh-ii  from  the  beginning  (1881)  president. 
He  has   I'ublished    Triumph    if  I'cace,  and    other 


/'win...  New  York,  lh40;  Life  of  Adam  Clarke, 
LL.D..  1840;  Devotional  MeMie's,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
1842;  Tirelce  College  Sermons,  Philadelpliia,  1844; 
The  Home  Altar,  New  York,  185(»,  3d  ed.  lsb\  ; 
What  Aou-*  New  York,  1853;  Hymns  for  all 
Christians,  ItiOO,  new  ed.  1881  ;  Forty  Sennons 
preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Slranijent,  1871 ; 
Jesui.  1872,  new  ed.  (with'  title.  The  Lii/ht  of  the 
Nations).  Ih.sO:  lIV((/A/,<  and  Winys,  1S72,  new 
ed.  l.S7.'^:    S.  nni>„.<.  ls^5. 

DE   HOOP  SCHEFFER.  — See  Hoop  ScnEr- 

KKIt. 

DELITZSCH,  Franz,  D.D.,  German  Luther.in 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  2.3,  1.S13  (of  He- 
brew descent) ;  studieil  there,  took  degree  of  Ph.D., 
anil  became  prirat-docent :  went  thence  as  ordinary 
professor  to  Rostock  1840,  thence  to  Erlangen 
1850,  and  back  to  Leipzig  in  1807,  and  has  since 
been  of  that  faculty.  By  reason  of  his  pre- 
eminent attainments  in  biblical  and  post-biblical 
Hebrew,  he  has  been  styled  "  the  Christian  'I'al- 
mudist."  His  writings  are  of  g^reat  value,  es|ie- 
cially  his  commentaries,  —  Der  Prophet  Hidiakuk, 
Leipzig,  1843;  in  the  Keil  and  Delitzsch  .series,  ./oft, 
1804, 2d  ed.  1870  (English  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1«06, 
2  vols.)  :  Die  P.ialmen,  lSli9,  3d  ed.  1.S74  (English 
trans.  1871,  3  vols.);  Das  Salomonische  Spruch- 
huch,  1873  (English  trans.  1875,  2  vols.);  Hohe- 
lied  uud  Koheleth,  ].S75  (English  trans.  1877); 
Jesaia,  18Gti,  3d  ed.  1.S79  (English  trans.  1n07, 
2  vols.);  independently.  Genesis,  18.52,  4th  ed. 
1872;  Ueljreu:<,lS:>7  (Eiigli.sh  trans.  1870.  2  vols.). 
His  other  publications  include  Xnr  Gesch.  d.  jiOl. 
Poesie  c.  Alischluss  d.  A.  B.  bis  auf  die  neuste  Zeit, 
1830 ;  Jesurun  sice  proler/omenon  in  Concordanlias 
1'.  T.  a  Fuer.itio,  Grimmn,  1838;  Anekdnia  cur 
Geschichte  der  mittelaltertichen  Srholastik  unler 
Juden  und  Moslemen,  I^eipzig,  1841  ;  Das  Sacra- 
ment des  waliren  Leibes  und  Jihites  .lesu  (."hri.tti, 
Dresden,  1.S44,  7th  ed.  Leipzig,  1880 ;  Die  bibli.ich- 
prophelische  Theoloyic,  Leipzig,  lh45 ;  Vier  Biicher 
von  der  Kirchc,  Dresden,  l.'»47;  Aene  L'nlirsurh- 
ungen  iil)er  Enlslehunij  uml  Anlai/e  der  kanoni.<clien 
Evant/clien,  Leipzig,  LS.'hl  (only  first  part,  on 
^latthew,  has  appeared) ;  .System  der  bdilischen 
Psychotoi/ie.  185.5.  2d  ed.  IHOI  (English  trans..  .4 
Sy.^lem  of  Biblical  Psycholoyy,  Eilinburgh.  l.'>07); 
Jesus  und  Hdlet,  Erlangeii.  Ib07.  3d  ed.  1.S79; 
Handicerkerteben  zur  Xeit  Jesu.  iMi.S.  3il  ed.  [••>7.S 
(English  trans,  of  the  two,  by  Mrs.  P.  Monk- 
house,  Jcu'i.i//  Arti.<iin  Life  in  the  'Time  of  our  Lord; 
to  which  is  a/>pendcd  a  critical  com/iarisioi  between 
Jestis  anil  Hillel,  London,  1.S77,  and  of  the  Arti.ian 
Life  alone,  from  3d  ed.  bv  Croll.  Philadelphia, 
1S83,  and  by  Pick,  New  York.  18S3);  .s>/,f/  welch 
ein  Minsch!  I.,eipzig,  1809,  2d  ed.  1872:  System 
der  chri.illichen  .Ipolnyetik,  1809  ;  I'aulns  des  A/ms- 
tels  Brief  an  die  UHmcr  aus  d.  Griech.  ins  Hchr. 
Uhersetzt  u.  aus  d.  Talmud  u.  Midrasrh  erlduterl, 
1870;  Ein  Taij  in  Capernaum,  1871;  Comptulen- 
sisrhr  I'lirianten  zum  A.  T.  Teste,  1878;  Hnldiny's 
Talmud jiiile  beteuchtet,  \XH\  (7th  ed.  same  year); 
Was  1).  .Ii«/.  Ilohtiny  beschworen  hat  und  he- 
fchwiiren  will,  lh83  (2d  ed.  same  year);  .Schachtnatt, 
den  Blultili/nrni  liohtinq  u.  Justus  rnlbolrn,  Erlang- 
en. lH.s:t:;*,V  /{,/„/  und  tier  11'.  m,  Leij-zig.  1»S85 
(j«p.  1«).  cf.  E.rp„siti,r.  .lanuary,  IhSO.  In  connec- 
tion with  .S.  Baer,  he  has  issued  revised  Hebrew 
lexis  of  Genesis,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  Joli.  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Isaiuli,  Eiekiel,  JJaniel,  and  the   minor 
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propliets,  Leipzig,  1861-84.  Dr.  Delitzscli's  ex- 
cellent translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
into  llelir.-w  (1877,  4tli  ed.  1882)  is  circulated  by 
tlie  r.ntisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  art. 
C'lKii.-.-.  p.  47.    Ilis  son  is  * 

DELITZSCH,  Friedrich,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig);  b.  at 
Lilansen.  Sept.  -J,  1850;  became  professor  of 
A.s.<yriology  at  Leipzig,  1877.  lie  is  the  author 
of  Assi/risc/ic  SlUflien,  Leipzig,  1874;  As-ii/rische 
Lfsealiicke,  1878  ;  Wo  liif/  <Jus  Paradies  ?  lS8i  ;  I'he 
J/ebreic  Liinr/u(i(/e  cietnd  in  tite  Light  of  Axsyrian 
Itesearch.  London,  188-5 ;  Die.  Sjiraclic-  tier  Kosscier, 
1884;  Sliiilicii  Ul/ci-  iiidayeniiuiii.tcli-.'ieinilische  Wurz- 
,i,;  nniNill.-:i-li(irK  1884.  "  * 

DEMARESt,  David  D.,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
Jiiscv.  18.")7),  Kefornied  (Dutch)  ;  b.  in  Ilarring 
toil  towiisliip,  Bergen  County,  N.. I.,. July  30,  1819  ; 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, X.J.,  18;i7,  and  from  tlie  Kefonned  Dutch 
Theological  Seminary  there,  1840;  became  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush,  Uls- 
ter County,  X.Y.,  1841;  (the  Second)  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.-L,  1843;  of  riud.son,  X.Y.,  1852; 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  sacred  riietoric 
in  tlie  Theological  Seminary  of  New  Brunswick, 
1805.  He  lias  published,  besides  occasional  ad- 
dresses, /Iislon/  and  Churaclei-islics  of  lite  Reformed 
Dutch  ChnrchiSew  York,  1850, 3d  ed.  n.  d.  ;  Prac- 
ticid  Cutechetics,  1882. 

DEMAREST,  John  Terheun,  D.D.  (Rutgers 
College,  N..J.,  1851),  Reformed  (Dutch);  b.  at 
Teaneck,  near  Ilackensack,  N.J.,  Feb.  20,  1813; 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  1834,  and  at  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  1837 ; 
was  pastor  at  New  Prospect,  N.Y.,  1837-49,  1809- 
71,  1873-85  (emeritus,  April  21,  1885)  ;  at  Mini- 
sink,  N.J.,  1850-52;  at  Pascack,  N..T.,  1854-07; 
principal  of  Harrisburg  Academy,  1852-54.  He 
is  a  Calvinistic  premillenariau.  He  has  written 
Exposition  of  the  Efficient  Cnuxe  of  Regeneration, 
the  Dutij  and  Manner  of  Preaching  to  the  Unre- 
newed, and  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N..J.,  1842;  Translation  ami  Exposition  of 
the  First  Episde  of  Peter,  New  York,  1851;  Coni- 
mentarij  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  I'etcr,  1802  ;  (with 
AV.  R.  Gordon)  Christocracij,  or  Essai/s  on  the 
Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  with  Answers  In  the 
J^rincipal  Objections  of  Pnst-Millenarians,  1807,  2d 
ed.  1878;  .4  Commenlan/ on  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
1871). 

DENIO,  Francis  Brigham,  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  I'',iiosbui-g,  Fiankliii  County,  Vt.,  May  4, 
184.^ ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
1871,  and  at  Andover  Tiieological  Seminary, 
1879 ;  became  instructor  in  New-Testament  (ireek 
in  Bangor  Tiieological  Seminary,  Me.,  1879,  and 
professor  of  Old-Testament  language  and  litera- 
ture ill  the  same  institution,  1882. 

DENISON,  Ven.  Ceorge  Anthony,  archdeacon 
of  Tauiitdii.  Church  of  Kngland;  b.  at  Ossiiigton, 
Nottiiighaiiishiif,  F.ng.,  l')fc.  11,  1805;  educated 
at  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (hrst- 
class  in  classics)  1820;  M. A.,  fellow  of  Oriel,  and 
I.,atin  essayist  (I'liiversity  prize),  1828;  English 
essayist  (do.),  1829  ;  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest,  1832;  from  1832  till  1838  was  curate  to  the 
bishop  of  Oxford ;  in  the  latter  year  lie  resigned 
his  fellowship,  and  became  vicar  of  Broadwinsor, 
Dorset,  and  so  remained  until  1815,  when  he  be- 
came vicar  of    Kasl   Brent,  and   also  examining 


chaplain  to  the  bislio|>of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  in 
1851  made  him  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  the.se 
two  positions  he  has  held  ever  since.  The  arch- 
deacon is  an  "  English  Catholic,"  or,  as  such  are 
commonly  called,  an  "ultra  High  Churchman." 
From  1839  to  1870  he  was  prominent  as  a  Churcii 
champion  in  the  school  controversy  as  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  civil  power,  wliich 
resulted  in  the  l-^lenientary  Education  Act,  the 
final  and  decisive  victory  of  tlie  latter;  was  from 
1854  to  1858  publicly  pro.secuted  for  maintaining 
the  real  presence,  but  the  pro.secution  ultimately 
failed.  His  publications  consist  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  sermons,  charges,  letters,  etc., 
and  the  following  volumes :  Pmceedini/s  against 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  London,  1854,  1855, 
1850  ;  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  1850  ; 
Final  Paper  put  in  in  Defence,  October,  185C; 
Church  Rate  a  Xationat  'Trust,  1801  ;  A'otes  of  mi/ 
Life,  1S05-78,  1878,  3d  ed.  1879.  He  tran,slated 
from  the  manuscript  iu  the  British  Museum  Sara- 
via  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.  1855. 

DENTON,  William,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Carisbrook,  Isle  of  Wight,  March  1,  1815;  edu- 
cated at  \\'oicester  College,  Oxford ;  graduated 
B.A.  1844.  il.A.  1848;  was  ordained  deacon  1844, 
priest  1845  ;  curate  from  1844-50,  and  since  1850 
vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Cripplegate,  London. 
His  writings  upon  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
people  of  Servia  and  Jlontenegro.  the  result  of 
personal  investigations,  won  him  the  recognition 
of  the  Servian  king,  who  gave  him  tlie  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Saba  (Servia),  and 
cross  of  the  Saviour  of  Takova  (Servia).  He  has 
published  Commentary  on  the  Sundai/  and  Saints'- 
Day  Gospels  in  the  Communion  Ofice,  London, 
1801-03,3  vols.,  3d  ed.  1875-80;  Sercia  and  the 
Sercians.  1862  ;  2'he  Christians  under  Mussulman 
Rule,  1803,  3d  ed.  1877  ;  Commentary  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  1864 ;  Commentary  on  the  Sunday  and 
Saints'-Day  Epistles  in  the  Communion  Office,  1809- 
71,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1873-77 ;  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1874-70,  2  vols.  ;  Montenegro: 
its  People  and  their  History.  1877;  Records  of  St. 
Giles's.  Cripplegate,  1883;  The  Antient  Church  in 
Ecpipt.  1883. 

DE  PUY,  William  Harrison,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.Y..  1809),  LL.D.  (Mount 
Union  College,  Ohio,  1884),  Methodi.st ;  b.  at 
Peun  Yan,  N.Y.,  Oct.  31,  1821;  graduated  at 
Genesee  College,  Lim.a,  N.Y.  ;  taught  in  several 
institutions;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Gene.see  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary 1851-.5.1,  being  before  and  after  a  pastor; 
was  associate  editor  of  The  Chriitian  Advocate, 
New  York,  1865-84.  He  edits  The  Methodist  Year 
Booh;  and  has  published  Threescore  i'earsand 
Beyond,  or  Experiences  of  the  Aged,  New  York, 
1872  ;  and  the  valuable  Methodist  Centennial  Year 
Book:  1784-1884,  1884.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Home  and  Hiallh  and  Home  Economics,  1880 
(170.000  copies  .sold  up  to  1886);  editor  of  The 
/'copies  Ci/clopedia  of  i'nicersal  Knowledge,  3 
vols.,  super  royal  Svo,  1882  (100,00(J  sets  soUl 
ui>  to  1880);  "and  The  People's  Atlas  of  thi- 
World.  IbNO. 

DE  SCHWEINITZ.  — See  Sciiwkinitz. 

DEUTSCH,  Samuel  Martin,  Lie.  Theol.  (.lena, 
1800).  United  Evangelical;  b  at  Warsaw,  Feb. 
19,   1837;  studied  at  Erhingeii  1854-50,  Rostock 
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iSiiO-57 ;  became  jjyiiiiiiusial  teacher  in  Berlin, 
1857  ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  in  Ber- 
lin University,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of  Dea 
Aiiilirosius  Leiire  von  iter  Siinile  und  tier  Siiiul- 
eiililt/uiif/,  Berhn,  1807  ;  Drei  Aclenstuclre  zur  O'e- 
schic/ile  lies  Doiialiaiitiui,  1875;  Jjie  Synoile  zu  Seiui 
(llil)  unil  ilie  I'ei  iirteiluiii/  Ab(ilarilg,lSW  ;  I'tter 
AliiiUird,  ein  Lr'uisclier  Theoloije  Je.i  12.  Juliihiin- 
iltiis.  Leiiizii;,  1883  ;  Litthers  These  vum  Ja/ne  1519 
uUr  ■!,.■  ,Hi/,gilirl,e  tninill,  Berlin,  1884. 

DE  WITT,  John,  D.D.  (Rutgers  College.  180O), 
Reformed  (l)iitcli)  ;  1..  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  Nov.  29, 
1821 ;  graduated  at  Hutgers  College  18:58,  and  at 
the  Kefornied  Dutch  Theological  Seminary,  both 
in  Xew  Brunswick,  X.J.,  1842;  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Ridgeway,  Lenawee 
County,  Midi..  1812-44  (he  was  its  first  pastor); 
at  (iheut,  N.Y.,  1811- W;  at  Canajoharie,  X.Y., 
18iy-5U;  at  .Millstone  (Hillsborough),  X.J.,  1850- 
ti;J  ;  jirulessor  of  Oriental  ]it<'ratine  at  X'ew  Bruns- 
wick, 1>)I):{-.H4;  and  since  1S84  of  Hellenistic  (ireek 
and  .N'fw-Testanient  e.xegesis.  He  was  one  of  the 
Old-Testament  Revision  Company  from  its  forma- 
tion. He  is  the  author  of  The  Sure  Fouudalion, 
tiiid  IIiiw  to  Budd  on  it,  Xew  York,  1848,  new  ed. 
1800;  'J'he  Praise  Sont/so/  Israel,  a  New  Rendering 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  1884,  2d  and  revised  ed. 
iS85. 

DE  WITT,  John,  D.D.  (Princeton,  1877),  Pres- 
l.yti-riaii;  1).  at  Ibinisburg,  Peini.,  Oct.  lO,  1842; 
gniduated  at  the  College  of  Xew  Jer.sey,  1861 ; 
studied  at  Princeton  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
naries, lSOl-05;  became  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
Church,  Irvington,  X.Y.,18G5;  of  Congi-egational 
Central  Church,  Boston,  18G9  ;  of  Tenth  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  1S7C ;  profes.sor  of 
church  liistory  in  Lane  Theological  .Seminary 
(Presbyterian),  Cincinnati,  O.,  1882.  He  is  the 
author  of  .Sermons  on  the  Christian  I.i/'e,  New 
Y..rk,  1885. 

DEXTER,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.  (Iowa  College, 
l^|li5),  S.T.D.  (Yale,  1^8(1),  Congn-gationalist ;  b. 
at  Plympton,  ^Ia.ss.,  Aug.  13,  1821  ;  gra<luated  at 
Yale  College  1840,  and  at  AndoviM-  Theological 
.Seminary  1844;  Wcame  jia.stor  at  Manchester, 
N.H.,  1844;  in  Boston,  1819  (also  editor  of  The 
Coiir/rci/allonalist  l''51-(if5,  and  of  'J'he  Conijreija- 
tionnl  Qnarterli/,  1859-00) ;  resigned  pastoral 
charge  to  l>e  editor  of  'J'he  C'oii/jre;/alionalisl  and 
llicorder,  1807.  From  1.S77  to  1880  he  was  lec- 
turer on  Congregalioiuilisin  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  since  1809  he  luis  bei-n  niembifr 
of  the  American  .\ntii|iuirian  ami  .MiLssachusetts 
Historical  .Societies,  since  bS.-Sl  of  the  American 
Historical  A.s.socialion.  Besides  contributions  to 
'J'he  i\i  ic-Kni/lander,  The  New-Entjland  Ilistoric- 
tienealoi/ical  liei/i.ilir,  'J'he  British  (inartrrli/,  the  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston,  the  ICnci/rlo/iirdia  llritan- 
nira,  the  Schall'-llirzo;!,  etc.,  he  lias  written  'J'he 
Moral  Jnjlwnre  of  Mannfacturinii  'J'oicns,  An- 
dover, 1848;  The  'J'eiii/jerance  J>nties  of  the  Tem- 
perate, Boston,  1850;  Onr  Saliiinal  Condition  ami 
its  Jirmidi/.lHM;  The  Voire  of  the  Itihir  the  Ver- 
dict of  Reason,  18.58;  Street  Thout/hts,  IS.59; 
'I'm lee  Discourses,  1800;  What  Oiu/ht' to  he  Done 
u-ilh  the  I-^reedmen  and  the  Rehelsf  1805;  Coiifirrf/a- 
tiunalism:  What  it  is,  Whrnre  il  is.  How  it  Worls, 
Why  it  is  Ix'tler  lliaii  any  other  Juirm  of  Chnrvh 
(lorernment:  and  its  Consri/nrnI  J>rmands,  1805, 
.'nil  ed.    1870;     The    Virdirl    ,f  Reason    npun    the 


!  Qneslion  of  the  Future  Punishment  of  Those  who 
'.Die  lmi>enilent,  1803;  Mauri's  Relation,  1805; 
Church's  J'hili/i's  War  (both  edited  with  notes), 
1805;  'J'he  Spread  of  the  Gospel  in  tlie  <  'ily  among 
the  J'oor  who  hahilualty  neylect  the  Sanrlnary,  1800; 
Church's  JCastern  Expeditions  (edited  with  notes), 
1807;  .1  Glance  at  the  J-Uclesitvftical  Councds  of 
A'</('  England,  1807;  J'he  Church  J'olity  of  the 
J'ilgrims  the  J'olity  of  the  Xew  'J'estament,  1870; 
J'ilgrim  .\Jemoranda,  1870;  .l.i  to  Roger  Williams, 
and  his  ■•  Banishment  "  from  the  Mtissachusttts  Col- 
,  ong,  1870,  2d  ed.  1S77:  The  Congregationalism  of 
.  the  last  Three  IJundred  Years,  as  seen  in  its  JJter- 
I  ature :  with  Special  Reference  to  Certain  Jtecondite, 
Neglected,  or  Disputed  J'assages.  with  a  Jlililiograph- 
ical  Appendijc,  New^  York,  1880;  A  IJandhotik  of 
1  Congregationalism,  Boston,  1880;  Roger  Williams's 
I  Christenings  make  not  Christians :  a  J.ong-lost  'I'ract 
I  recovered  and  exactly  reprinted,  and  edited,  Provi- 
[  dence,  1881  ;  The  True  Story  of  John  Smyth,  the 
Se-Baplist,  as  told  liy  himself  and  his  <  ontempo- 
\  raries ,  with  an  Jnipiiry  whether  dipping  were  a  new 
AJode  of  Baptism  in  England  in  or  id/oul  16^1 ; 
and  some  consideration  of  the  historical  r<ilue  of 
I  certain  extracts  from  the  alleged  '•  Ancient  Jiecorils" 
I  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  JCpworlh,  Crowie  and  But- 
\lerwicl:,  England,  lately  pulilished,  and  ilainud  to 
I  suggest  important  modif  cations  of  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  with  collections  toward  a  hilili- 
ography  of  the  fr.it  two  generations  of  the  Baptist 
controversy,  18^1  ;  Common  .S'e(i.<e  as  to  Woman 
SuH'riii/e.  is:',:,. 

biCKSON,  William  Purdie,  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's, 
1805),  LL.D.  (Edinburgh,  1885),  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  h.  at  Pettinain  ilanse,  I.anark.»hire,  Scot^ 
land,  Oct.  22,  1823;  gradu.ited  at  tlie  Cnivertiity 
of  St.  Andrew's,  1851 ;  became  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Cameron,  Fife,  1851 ;  professor  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  of  biblical  criticism  1803, 
and  of  divinity  1873.  Since  1874  he  has  been 
convener  of  the  Kducation  Connnitlee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  charge  of  the  train- 
ing colleges  in  Edinburgh,  (ilasgow,  and  .-Vber- 
deen  ;  and  since  1800  the  curator  of  the  university 
library  of  (Ihtsgow.  aiul  hence  suiK-rintendent  of 
the  i)rejiaration  of  the  new  printed  catalogue, 
of  whicii  the  alphabetic  form  was  ( i>ni|>let<-d  in 
188.5,  in  twenty  volumes,  and  of  the  seventeen 
volumes  of  the  subject  catalogue  already  issued. 
Besirles  various  artit'les  in  i-airbairn's  Jm/ieriul 
/iilif>-  Dictionary,  Smith's  JJirlionary  of  Chri.tlian 
Biography,  The  Academy,  'J'he  J-Jxpositnr,  etc.,  he 
has  publishi'd  a  translation  of  Momm.seii's  Jlistory 
of  Rome,  London,  1802-00,  4  vols.,  revised  ed. 
1808;  and  of  Meyer's  Commi  ntary  on  the  New 
'J'estament,  Edinburgh.  1873-80,  10  vol.s.  (of  which 
ten  were  revised  by  him  throughout);  .SV.  J'aul'a 
Use  of  the  'J'erms  Flish  and  Spirit  (Baird  lecture 
for  1S83),  Olasgow,  1S83. 

DIEC<HOFF,  August  Wilhelm,  Lie.  Theol. 
.  ((Jolliiiu'.ii.  is.'iii),  D.D.  (/,.-».,  (Ireiiswahl,  ls50), 
a  strict  l.utljerati  lIn'olDgian :  b.  at  (iottiiigen, 
'  (Jermany,  Feb.  ,5,  1823;  studied  at  (iolliiigi-n, 
;  when-  he  became  onlimiry  professor  of  tln'ology, 
18.54:  since  bSOo  he  hiw  held  the  same  pnsitioii, 
I  together  with  the  direct<n'shi|)  of  the  homiletical 
;  and  ralechetioal  .seiniiuirv  at  Rostock;  since  1S,S2 
I  he  has  been  Cons,sioriat-Rath.  From  1800  to  1HU4 
I  ho  edited  (with  Kliefoth)  the  Theotoy.  XeilschriJ) ; 
I  in  Berlin,  1801,  he  iiisued  Diuterici's  I nstitutiuncM 
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tateclietica.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Waldenser 
im  Milttlalter,  Gbttiiigen,  1851 ;  Die  evaiif/elische 
Abtiuhnahlslehre  im  Refhrmationszeilaller  geschicht- 
lic/i  (larj/estellt.  1.  Hd.  ISol;  Die  ei-aii</elixcli- 
lulheri.iche  Lehre  con  tier  lieitigen  Schrif'l  ;/e(/eii  i'. 
Hofmann's  Lehre  von  tier  lieitif/en  Scliri/l  und  rum 
lirddichen  Wort  O'ollen  verlhcidii/l,  Schweriii,  1858; 
Der  Siey  des  Clirislenihums  iiber  das  Ileidentlium 
toiler  Cunslantin  d.  Gr.,  1803 ;  Lutliers  Lehre  ron 
der  kirchlichen  Gewitll,  Berlin,  1864 ;  Schri/I  und 
Tradilion.  Eine  Widerleyunij  der  riiiiiischen  Lehre 
rum  unfehtbaren  Lehramte  und  der  riimischen  Ein- 
tciir/e  (jeyen  das  evangel.  Schri/lprincip,  mil  besond. 
Beziehung  auf  die  Schrift  des  Freiherrn  v.  Ketleler, 
liiscliup  von  Mainz:  '^  Das  allgemeine  Concil  und 
feine  Bedeutung  fUr  unsere  Zeil,"  Rostocli,  1870; 
Der  Hchhis.isatz  der  Marlnirger  Arlikel  U7ul  seine 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  richtige  Beurtheilung  des  Verhalt- 
nisses  der  Confessionskirchen  zu  einunder,  1872; 
Stuat  und  Kirche.  Principielle  Betrachtungen  iiher 
das  Verhdltniss  beider  zu  einander  aus  dein  Gesichts- 
punkte  des  christlichen  Utaats  uebst  einer  Anhang 
iiber  das  neue  preuss-Schulaufsichtsyesetz,  Leipzig, 
1872;  Die  obligatorische  Civitehe,  1873;  Die  kirch- 
liche  Truuung,  ihre  Geschichte  im  Zusammenhange 
mit  der  Entwickelung  des  Eheschliessungsrechts  und 
ilir  Verhdltniss  zur  Cirilehe,  Rostock,  1878 ;  Civ- 
itehe und  kirchliche  Trauung.  Das  Gegensatzver- 
hdltniss  zwischen  beiden  dargelegt,  1880;  Justin, 
Auguslin,  Bernhard  und  Luther.  Der  Enlicickel- 
ungsgang  christlicher  Wahrheitserfassung  in  der 
Kirche  als  Beiveis  fiir  die  Lehre  der  Reformation 
(five  lectures),  Leipzig,  1882;  Die  Menschwerdung 
des  Sohnes  Gotles.  Ein  Votum  iiber  die  Theologie 
Jiitschl's,  1882 ;  Die  Stellung  der  Iheologischen 
Fakultdten  zur  Kirche,  1883;  Die  Stellung  Luthers 
zur  Kirche  und  ihrer  Reformation  in  der  Zeit  vor 
dejn  Ablassstreit,  Rostock,  1883;  Luthers  Recht 
yegen  Rom,  1883  ;  Der  missourische  Prddestinatiari- 
ismus  und  die  Concordienformel.  Eine  Entgeg- 
nung  auf  zwei  Gegenschriften  gegen  das  Erachten 
der  Iheologischen  Facultdt  zu  Rostock,  1885  ;  Der 
Ablassstreit  dogmengeschichtUch  daryestellt,  Gotha, 
1886. 

DIKE,  Samuel  Fuller,  D.D.  (Houdoin,  1872), 
!sweili'nlKii'L;i;iii  ;  li.  ;it  North  l)rii-!,i;i.'u;U('r  (now 
Brockton), Mass.,  March  17,  1815  ;' graduated  at 
Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  1838;  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Society  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem,  Bath, 
Me.,  since  1840 ;  is  teacher  of  church  liistory  in 
the  Theological  Scliool  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  New  Church,  Boston,  and  has  always  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  Maine  educational  interests. 
lie  has  published  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  in  the  Prim- 
itive Christian  Church,  Boston,  1870,  and  various 
occasional  and  fugitive  pieces. 

DIKE,  Samuel  Warren,  Congregational ist;  b. 
at  Tlioniiison.  Conn..  Fcli.  13,  1839;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1863,  and  at  Andover  1860; 
was  pa.stor  of  the  Congregational  churches  at 
West  Randolph  (1808-77)  and  at  Royalton,  Vt. 
(l,S)S(l-S3)  :  since  1881  secretary  first  of  the  New- 
England,  tlien  of  the  National  Divorce  Keforni 
Lcagu<^  lie  lectured  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1885,  upon  the  family  and  .social 
problems.  lie  is  the  author  of  Some  Aspects  of 
the  Divorce  Question,  \u  The  Andover  Revieiv,lSSi- 
85;  The  FatnUy  in  the  Jlistori/  of  Christianity,  N.  Y. 
1885 ;  and  in  charge  of  the  department  of  "  Socio- 
logical Notes"  in  the  And'i'-',-  !!■  r„,i\  1880,  »v^.y. 


DILLMANN  (Christian  Fried  rich)  August,  Ph.D. 
(Tubingen,  1840),  D.D.  (hon.,  Leipzig,  1862), 
Evangelical  Lutheran ;  b.  at  lUingen,  Wurtemberg, 
April  25,  1823 ;  studied  in  the  seminary  at  Schon- 
thal,  1836-40;  at  Tubingen,  1840-45;  was  assist- 
ant pastor  at  Sersheim,  Wurtemberg,  1845-46; 
travelled  and  studied,  especially  Kthiopic.at  Paris, 
Loudon,  and  Oxford,  1840-48;  became  repeteni 
(i.e.,  tutor  for  three  years)  at  Tiibingen,  1848; 
prival-ducent  for  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
theological  faculty,  1.S52;  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology,  1S53;  inofes.sor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  philosoiihical  faculty  at  Kiel,  1854; 
professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  1864;  and  at 
Berlin,  1809.  He  has  published  Catalogus  codi- 
cum  orientalium  MSS.  tjui  in  Museo  Britannico 
asservuntur.  P.  III.  Codices  ^Ethiopicos  amplec- 
tens,  London,  1847;  Catalogus  codicum  vianuscrip- 
torum  Bibliothecoe  Bodleiame  Oxoniensis.  P.  VII. 
Codices  Aithiopici,  digessit  A.  Dillmann,  Oxford, 
1848;  Liber  Henoch,  JEthiopice,  Leipzig,  1851; 
Das  Buch  Henoch  xdtersetzt  u.  erkUirt,  1853;  Das 
christliche  Adambuch  des  j\IorgenUiniles,  aus  dem 
yEthiopischen  iibersetzt  (reprinted  from  Ewald's 
J(ihrbiicher),  1853;  Biblia  Veteris  Teslamenti  yEthi- 
opica,  Tomus  1.  Octateuchus.  Fasc.  1,  Genesin, 
Exodum,  Leviticum  (1853).  Fasc.  2,  Numeros  et 
Deuteronomium  (1854).  Fasc.  3,  Josua,  Judicum 
et  Ruth  (1855).  Tomus  II.  Fasc.  1  et  2,  Libri 
Regum  (1861  and  1871) ;  Grammatik  der  oethio- 
pischen  Sprache,  1857 ;  Liber  Jubilceorum,  uEthiopice, 
1859;  Lexicon  linguce  JEthiopinc,  1865;  Chresto- 
mathia  jEthiopica  cum  glossario,  1866;  Erkldrung 
des  B.  Hiob  (1869),  Genesis  (1875,  3d  ed.  1886), 
Exodus  u.  Leviticus  (1880),  and  Xumeri,  Deute- 
ronomium u.  Josua  (1880),  —  these  commentaries 
are  all  in  the  Kurzgefassten  exegetischen  Handhiich 
series;  A.icensio  Isaice,  JEthitmice  el  Latine,  1877; 
Verzeichniss  d.  ahessiuischen  Hdschr.  d.  k.  Biblinlhek 
zu  Berlin,  Berlin,  1878;  Verhandlungen  des  V.len 
internaliiinalen  Orientalisten  Congres.ies  in  Berlin, 
1881  ;  Das  Buch  der  JubiUien  ndir  die  kleine  Gene- 
si)!,  aus  dem  Aethio/>isrhcn  iibursetzl  {ill  Ewald's  ya/ir- 
biicher  der  bibl.  Wi.'^.'.ensclitifl,  Gottingen,  1849-51); 
numerous  articles,  academical  addresses,  etc. 

DITTRICH,  Franz,  D.D.  (Muni,  h,  iso.^).  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Thegsten  near  lleilsberg.  East 
I'ru.ssia,  .(an.  26,  lS3i);  studied  philosophy  and 
tlieology  at  Braunsbeig ;  became  priest,  1863; 
continued  his  theological  studies  at  Rome  auA 
Munich;  became /iWttiMofeii/ at  Braunsberg  1866, 
professor  extraordinary  1868,  ordinary  juofessor 
of  theology  1873.  He'is  the  author  of  Dionysius 
der  Grusse  von  Alexandrien,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1867. 

DIX,  Morgan,  S.T.D.  (Columbia,  1862),  D.C.L. 
(Universitv  of  the  South,  1885),  Episcopalian;  b. 
in  Xew- York  Citv,  Nov.  1,  1827;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College",  N.Y.,  1848,  and  at  the  General 
Tlieological  Semiiuiry,  1852;  became  a.ssistaut 
minister  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  rhiladelphia, 
18.53,  and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  1855; 
a.ssistaut  rector  of  Trinity  1859,  and  rector  18C2. 
He  is  president  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Dioce.se  of  New  York  :  deputy  to  General  Con- 
vention ;  trustee  (ex  ojjiciu)  of  Sailors'  Snug  Har- 
bor, and  of  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  and 
president  of  the  board;  trustee  of  General  The- 
ological Seminarv  (and  chairman  of  Standing 
Committee)  of  Columbia  College,  of  the  Society 
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for  promoting  Keli^iou  uiul  Learning,  of  House 
of  Alercy,  Cliurcli  Orphan  Home,  Home  for  In- 
curables, St.  Stephen's  C'olle>;e  (.\nnandale,  N.Y.;, 
Jloliurt  College  (Geneva,  N.V.),  Corporation  for 
Ueliuf  of  Widows  anil  Orphans  of  Clergymen, 
Home  for  Old  Men  anil  Aged  Couples;  vice-pres- 
ident of  N.  Y.  P.  E.  Public  School;  executor  of 
three  estates  and  two  jirivate  trusts,  etc.  He  has 
published,  besides  many  single  sermons,  lectures, 
and  articles,  Munutit  u/'  t/ie  Cluisliun  Life,  Xew 
York,  ISJT,  new  ed.  (lUth  thousand)  18S4;  Com- 
meiiliir/i  on  liuiiitiii.-',  lS04;  on  Galnlians  and  Colos- 
fiaii.i,  isOU;  Lutures  on  the  I'anl/ieislic  Idea  of  a»i 
Iinptr.iomd-Suhntance  Deity,  as  cimtiusteil  ickh  Ote 
t'hrvstian  Faith  toncernini/  Aliniyhli/  God,  1605; 
Boot  of  Hours,  180j,  new  ed.  18S1 ;  Manual  for 
C'ou/irmalion  Classes,  ISth  thousand,  1880 ;  Lec- 
tures on  the  Ttco  Estates,  that  of  the  Wedded  in  the 
Lord,  and  that  of  the  Sinyte  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Htaceu's  Sake,  187:? ;  Historical  Lectures  on  the 
First  Prayer  Look  of  Kiny  Edward  17.,  1881,  Ith 
ed.  1880;  Senmins,  1878  (two  -Vnierican  and  two 
English  editions)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of  a 
Christian  iro»m;i,  and  her  Training  to  fulfil  it, 
1883.  Gth  thousand  18.S5;  Memoir  of  John  A. 
It.x  (his  fath.r),  188:!,  :>  vols. 

DIXON,  Richard  Watson,  Church  of  Eugland; 
b.  at  Islington.  Loiiduii,  May  5,  18;33;  educated 
at  I'embroke  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
(third-class  in  classics)  I8.J7,  .M.A.  1860;  won  the 
Arnold  prize  e.ssay,  INJ^,  and  the  Cramer  prize 
sacred  poem,  1SG3 ;  was  ordained  deacon  18.>8, 
priest  185!) ;  became  curate  of  St.  Mary  the  Less, 
Laml>eth,  1858:  of  St.  Mary,  Xewington- Butts, 
18til ;  second  master  of  Carlisle  high  school,  1803; 
minor  canon  and  honorary  librarian  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  1808;  vicar  of  Haytou  with  Talkin, 
Cumberland,  1875;  of  Wark worth,  1883;  since 
1^7'!  an  honorary  canon  of  Carlisle;  and  from 
1879  to  1883  was  rural  dean  of  lirampton ;  and 
since  1885  rural  dean  of  .Mnwick.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Kichard  Watson,  the  famous  Wesleyan  I 
theologian.  At  Oxford  he  a.ssociated  with  Wil-  ] 
liam  Slorris  and  Kdward  Burne  Jones  in  issuing 
The  tjxforil  and  Camhridye  Magazine,  in  1850,  , 
which  advocated  |ire-Kapliaelile  principles.  He' 
is  the  author  of  Christ's  (.  'niiiininij,  and  other  /'oems,  \ 
London,  1801  ;  Historical  Udts,  and  other  I'oems,  \ 
1803;  Second  I'eak  Prize  Essay  on  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Church  of  Enifland  as  an  Eslatilished  Church, 
1873;  Life  of  James  Dixon,  D.D.  (his  father), 
Wealeyan  Minister,  1874;  History  of  the  Church  of 
Enyiand  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Homan  Jurisdic- 
tion, vol.i.  (1.5J9-37)  1877,  vol.  ii.  (1538-18) 
I8b0,  vol.  iii.  (1.519-.53)  1835;  .U<(/,.,.  <i  Pwlical 
Htilori/.  1^83;    Udcs  and  Erloi/ues,  Oxford,  1884. 

DOANE,  Right  Rev.  William  Croswell,  S.T.O. 
(Columbia  College,  New-York  City.  l^ilD),  LL.D.  [ 
(L'nion    Collej-e,   New     York,    ISMt),  tlie    son    of, 
Bishop   («.   W .   Doani-   of    New   Jersey,    Kpi.sco- | 
t<nlian,  bishop  of  Albany;   b.   in  Boston,  Mass., 
Manh  J,  1'S;Jl';  graduaU-d  at  Burlington  C:ollege, 
N.J.,  1.S.50;  Wiis  professor  in  the  college,  1850-03; 
rector  of  .St    Mary's,  Burlington,  l851)-03;  of  .St. 
John's,  Hartford," Conn.,  l.stj3-07;  of  .St.  I'eter'.s, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  lsii7-0!);  con.secrated  bishoii  1801). 
Besides    many  sermons   and    pani|>hl('ts,  lie    has 
issued  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Jlishof  hoane  of 
Sew  Jersey,  New  York,  1800,  4  vols. ;  Questions 
on  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Ciospels  of  the   Church's 


Year;  and  their  Connection.  I'liiladelphia,  18 — ; 
Songs  by  the  Way  {[xyeuis  by  Bishoii  (i.  W.  Hoane), 
Albany,  1875;  Mosaics :  or.  The  Harmony  of  Col- 
lect, Epistle,  and  Gospel  Jar  the  Christian  Year, 
Xew  York.  1882. 

DODD,  Thomas  John,  D.D.  (Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.,  Is7-).  Methodi.-t;  b.  at  llari>er's 
Kerry,  \'a.,  .\ug.  4,  ls:i7;  graduated  at  Tran.syl- 
vania  I'niversity,  Le.\ington,  Ky.,  1S.57;  became 
Methodist  pa.stor,  1-S0(I ;  president  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  College,  l'S75;  profe.s.sor  of  Hebrew, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  'I'eiin.,  1870; 
resigned  in  18S5,  and  look  charije  of  a  .select  high 
school  of  collegiate  cour.se  in  that  city. 

DODGE,  Ebenezer,  D.D.  (Brown "fnivei-sitv, 
IMJI).  LL.D.  (liiiv.-r,Mlv  111  Chicago.  1809),  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Salem,  .M.-iss.,  April  -JJ,  Isli);  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  I'niversity,  I'roviilence,  11. 1..  1840, 
and  at  Newton  Theological  Institute.  .Mass..  1845; 
became  pastor  at  Xew  London,  N.H.,  1840;  pro- 
fes.sor  ot  biblical  criticism  in  Hamilton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1(S53,  of  Christian  theology 
iNOl.  president  since  L^71 ;  professor  of  evidences 
of  Christianity  in  Madi.sou  I'niversity.  Hamilton, 
N.Y.,  1S.J3-01,  president  since  1808.  He  has 
published  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Boston,  1809, 
last  ed.  1870;  Christian  Theology,  Hamilton,  X.Y., 
last  ed.  1884. 

DODS,  Marcus,  D.D.  (Ldinbnrgh  I'nivei-sity, 
1^72),  Free  Church  of  Scotland;"!.,  at  Belford, 
NiMlhumberland.  Kng.,  .\|iril  11,  1^34  ;  graduated 
M..V.  at  Edinburgh  I'niversity,  lh54;  studied 
theology  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  1854-58; 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year,  and  for  the 
next  six  years  preached  in  various  places,  but 
was  not  settled  or  ordained  until  he  came  to  his 
present  charge,  the  Ueiitield  Free  Church,  Glas- 
gow, August,  1804.  He  has  been  nondnated  for 
chairs  of  systematic  theology  and  of  apologetics 
in  Free  Cnurch  College,  Edinburgh.  He  has 
published  The  J'rayer  that  tiaches  to  pray,  1-Min- 
burgh,  180;},  5tli  ed.  1885;  The  Epistles  to  the 
Secen  Churches,  1805,  I'd  ed.  1885;  Lsrael's  Iron 
A,/e,  London,  1874,  4th  ed.  1885;  Mohammed, 
ISuddha,  and  Christ.  l677.4tlied.  1880:  Handbiml: 
on  Haqijai,  Xechariiih,  and  Matachi,  Ediidiurgh, 
187!),  hist  ed.  1885;  L^aac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph, 
London,  1880,  last  ed.  1884;  Handbook-  on  Gen- 
esis, Edinburgh,  1SS2;  Commentary  on  '/'hessa- 
lonians  (ii\  vol.  iii.  Schalf's  I'npular  Comnitnlary), 
lfS.S'J;.7'//t  Parables  of  our  Lord.  1st  .si-ries  1883, 
L'd  ed.  ISM,  '.M  series  1885.  He  edited  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Lange's  Life  of  Christ,  Edin- 
burgh, LS04  so.,  0  vols.,  and  of  .\ugustin'g  works, 
1872-70;  and  Clark's  series  of  Handbmiks  J'or 
Bible  Clas.ies,  1870  si/q.  :  contributed  translatiou 
of  .lustin  Martyr's  A/mlngies,  and  other  ]Nirlions 
of  (ireek  wriU'rs,  to  Claik's  Ante-Aicene  Christian 
Library,  and  the  articles  J'llagius  and  J'redestina- 
linn  111  the  !tth  I'll.  Eniii(i„/i(idia  Brilannica. 

DOEDES,  Jacobus  izaac,  D.D.  (L'irecht,  Isll), 
lieli.rmi'il;  b.  at  l.aii^iMak. /uiil  Holland,  Neder- 
land,  Nov.  -.'(I,  lsl7;  educated  at  the  Latin 
sehixil  of  AinHtordam,  183(1-34  ;  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  L'trechl.  1831  II;  grailuated  lus  doct^ir 
of  theology,  .lune   10,    1811;   jiecame  preacher  in 

the  Ueforn'ied  Chiuvh  lit  llnll ar  Ziitfen,  1S43; 

at  Kolterdani,  1x47;  profe.sKor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  rireelit,  18.59.  He  leaches  New- 
TesUimeul  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  eucycio- 
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pxdia.  He  is  a  theistic  and  supeniaturalistic 
theologian ;  and  has  vigorously  opposed  the  the- 
ological school  of  Groningen,  and  the  so-called 
"  modern  theology."  In  1843  he  received  the 
prize  of  the  Teyler  Society,  for  his  essay  upon 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
helow).  With  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee  and  two 
other  scholars,  he  i.ssued  tlie  Jnarboeken  vnor  We- 
leiiscli(i/j/ieliJLc  Theulogie,  lSl.j-57;  with  Dr.  X. 
Beets  and  Dr.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
till!  Eni.-'t  en  Vrci/e.  Maaniisc/irijt  roor  de  Neder- 
litnilsc/ic.  I/crronndc  Karl.;  1853  )"/</.;  and  alone, 
the  Eciiiii/cliebode  (religious  weekly),  ISiO-o.'J; 
the  KvrklijLe  Bijdrar/en  (essays  on  cliurch  law 
questiouh).  Harderwijk,  1872,  two  parts.  In  IsiiT 
he  made  the  report  upon  the  religious  condition 
of  Holland,  to  the  Amsterdam  (fiftji)  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelii^al  .Mliance.  He  is  the 
author  of  JJisK.  tlieul.  Jiau  in  vikim  reditu,  Utrecht, 
1841  ;  VerhandeLing  over  tie  Tckstkriiiek  van  de 
Schriflen  des  Nieuwen  Verliomh  (the  Teyler  prize 
essay),  Haarlem,  1844;  De  Leer  ran  den  Doiip 
en  hel  Acondmaat,  op  nieuw  onderzocht,  1st  part, 
Het  Arouilmaid,  Utrecht,  1847;  Wat  dunkt  u  vtin 
Hzelcen!  1849;  Acondmaalsjiids,  \>ioO,  4th  ed. 
1.S70;  De  Groninyer  He/tool  in  Iiaren  strijd,  1851; 
Drie  Driecen  aan  Dr.  L.  S.  P.  Meijboom,  1852 ; 
De  Allocutie  van  Putts  J'iiis  IX.  Uoer  de  Hi'er- 
iirehie  in  de  Nederlanden,  1853;  llebt  tjij  de  koslen 
berekend '!  Een  ivoord  tot  leden  tier  Christ.  Kerk, 
1855 ;  Handleidiufi  l>ij  het  ondcrieijs  in  de  hijbelsclie 
geschiedenis,  1855,  10th  ed.  1880  (German  trans- 
lation by  L.  M.,  Handleitung  beiin  Unterrielit  in 
der  biblischen  Geschichte,  KaLserslautern,  18til); 
De  Leer  der  Zaligheid,  1858,  9th  ed.  1880  (Malay 
trans.  1800,  Javan  trans.  1867) ;  Verkorte  Hand- 
leiding  bij  het  Onderwi/s  in  de  Bijb.  Geschiedenis, 
1858,  6th  ed.  1880;  Oratio  de  critica,  studiose  a 
Theologis  exercendu,  1859 ;  Modern  of  Apostolisch 
C/iristendoiH .^  I860;  De  zoogenaanide  Moderne  The- 
oLogie  eenigszins  toegelichi,  1861 ;  Oratio  de  libertate 
cum  Theol'jgiw,  turn  etiam  Dcclesiie  Christiance, 
strenue  vindicanda,  1865 ;  De  I^eer  der  Zaligheid. 
Verkorte  Leiddraad  vnor  katechetisch  om/erwi/'s, 
ten  behoeve  van  mingeoe/enden,  1865,  4th  ed.  1882 ; 
Oud  en  Nieuw !  De  leus  der  Christ.  Urthod.  'J'heoi- 
ogie,  1865 ;  De  gelijktijdige  eerbiediging  van  de 
we/begre/ien  vrijheid  der  Theologie  en  iter  Kerk, 
1865;  Herineneutiek  voor  de  .Schr.  des  N.  Verbonds, 
1866,  3d  enlarged  ed.  1878  (English  trans.,  by 
Stegman,  Manual  of  llermeneulics  for  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1867); 
De  Theologische  .Sludii-nriain/  r/e.ichelut,  1866,  2d 
ed.  1882;  1517-1S67,  Unze  'coortzetting  van  de 
Kerkhervorming  na  drie  honderd  en  vijftig  jaren, 
1867 ;  De  Heidelbergsdie  Catechi-iinus  in  zijne 
eersle  levensjaren  (1563-67),  1867;  Iideidinq  tot  de 
Leer  van  God,  1870,  2il  ed.  18S0;  De  Leer  der 
Zaliqheid  roUjens  het  Kvan(/elie  in  de  Hchriften  des 
N.  Verbonds,  1870,  2d  ed'.  1876;  De  Leer  van 
God,  1871;  Geschiedenis  van  de  eerste  Uitgaven 
der  Schriften  des  N.  Verbonds  in  de  Nederl.  Taal 
{1522-23),  1872 ;  De  toepassing  van  de  oulwikke- 
tingslheorie,  niet  aanlebevelen  voor  de  Geschie.lenis 
der  Goilsdiensten,  1874 ;  De  aanval  van  een  Mate- 
rialist (Dr.  Ludwig  Biichner),  1874;  Nieuwe  bibli- 
ographisch-historische  ontdekkingen.  Bijdragen  tot 
de  kennis  v.  d.  geschiedenis  der  eersle  Uitgaven  v. 
h.  N.  Testament  in  de  Nederl.  Taal;  van  de  eerste 
totgevallen  des  lleidelb.  Catechismus  in   Id  I  Xcder- 


landsch,  en  van  de  oudste  drukken  v.  h.  Doopsge- 
zinde  marteluarsboek  "  Ilel  Offer  des  IJeeren,"  1876  ; 
LCncyclopedie  der  Christ.  Theologie,  1876,  2d  ed. 
1883;  De  Nederlandsche  Oeloofsbeli/denis  en  de 
Ileidelbergsche  Catcehismus,  als  Belijdenisschriften 
der  Nederl.  Ilerv.  J^erk  in  de  10'''  eiuic;  getoetsi  en 
beoordecUl,  1880-81,  two  parts;  Ter  Nageduchtinis 
van  ])<■■  J.  J.  van  Uosterzcc,  1883;  De  Jfeidetb. 
Catechismus  op  nieuw  overgtzit  en  volgeus  de  vtrla- 
ling  van  Datheen  [Heidelberg,  1.303J  oy*  nieuw  uit- 
gegeven.  1881 ;  Eene  christelijke  samenspreking  vit 
Gods  Woord  (Over  het  onderseheid  lusschen  Wet 
en  Evnngtlic)  door  Petru.i  Dnthenus.  Op  ideuw 
•liliji  ;l' i-i  n  naar  den  eersten  druk  door  J.  I.  D.  met 
,,u  „,,srhrift  V.  d.  uilgever,  1st  and  2d  ed.  1884; 
liiUins,  sermons,  miscellaneous  articles. 

DOELLINGER,  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz,  Ph.D. 
(/,-//.,  \'i,-iiii:i,  .Marl.urg.  |,S7:;),  D.D.  (OxfonI, 
1881),  LL.D.  (O.xfurd  and  Ediul.urgh,  1873),  Old 
Catholic;  b.  at  liamberg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  28,  1799; 
became  chaplain  in  the  diocese  of  Bamberg, 
1822 ;  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Aschaffenburg, 
1823;  and  since  1826  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  University  of  Munich,  except  from 
1847  to  1849,  to  which  position  has  been  added 
those  of  Propstoi  St.  Cajetan.  Ileichsralh,  member 
of  the  .Vcadeniy  of  .Sciences,  1835  (president  since 
1873  on  nomination  of  the  king,  which  malies  iiiin 
chief  keeper  of  tlie  Bavarian  scientitieeolleetioMs). 
He  re]iresented  the  University  of  Mniiicli  in  tlie 
Bavarian  Parliament  of  1845  and  1819.  and  a 
Bavarian  election  district  in  the  Frankfort  Diet 
in  1848.  .\fter  1848  lie  gradually  became  an  anti- 
Ultramontane.  In  18.j7  he  made  a  journey  lo 
Rome;  and  what  he  saw  then,  and  suliseiiuently 
learned  in  the  Italian  war,  1859,  had  the  effect 
of  confirming  him  in  the  views  to  which  his  his- 
torical studies  had  brought  him.  In  1861  he . 
delivered  three  lectures  in  Munich,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  abandonment  by  the  I'ope  of  all 
temporal  power.  The  lectures  were  published 
as  an  appendix  to  Kirche  und  Kirchen  (see  list). 
He  obtained  world-wide  fame  by  his  vigorous 
attack,  before  and  during  the  Vatican  Council, 
upon  the  infallibility  dogma.  He,  with  his  fel- 
low-profes.sor  Johannes  Huber,  wrote  Janus,  Leip- 
zig, 1869,  and  liomische  Briefe  vont  Concil,  von 
Quirinus,  originally  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeilung.  When  the  dogma  was  passed,  he  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  was  in  consequence  excomnmni- 
cated  .Vpril  17,  1871.  On  July  29,  1873,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Munich,  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-four  to  six,  nor  has  his  exconnuuui- 
cation  decreased  his  popularity  in  Bavaria.  He 
presided  over  the  ilunich  Old-Catholic  congress 
(1871),  and  was  at  that  of  Cologne  (1872),  but 
has  taken  no  part  iu  the  movement,  .since  he  op- 
poses the  formation  of  a  separate  church.  He 
was  president  of  the  Bonn  Conferences  of  1875 
and  1876.  Among  his  numerous  books  may  be 
mentioned,  Lehrlmch  der  Kirchcngeschichte,  Re- 
gensburg,  vol.  i.  1836,  vol.  ii.  1st  pt.  1838  (Eng- 
lish trans,  by  E.  Cox,  London,  1839,  2  vols.); 
Pie  lieformation,  1846-48,  3  vols.,  vol.  i.  2d  ed. 
1851 ;  Luther,  vine  Skizze,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1851 ;  Ilippnlytus  u.  Kallistus,  Regensburg,  1853 
(English  translation  by  Alfred  Plummer,  Edin- 
burgh, 1876);  Heidenthum  und  Judenlhnm.  I'orhalte 
zur  Geschichte  des  Christenlhums,  I8.j7  (English 
translation,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Court* 
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oj  the  Temple  of  Chrinl,  London,  1862,  2  voh.); 
Chrislenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  ZeU  iler  Grtinilk- 
ijung,  1S60,  2d  ed.  1868  (English  trans..  The  First 
Aqe  of  Chrisliauiti/,  Loudon,  1806,  2  vols.,  'M  ed. 
1877)  ;  Kirche  u.  Kinhen,  Papsllhuiii  n.  Kinhen- 
ftaat,  Slunich,  1861  (tlie  book  referred  to  above); 
Die  I'apstjhheln  di.<  Millelallers,  180:J  (Kiiglisll 
trans,  by  Alfred  I'liininier,  Fables  respii-limj  the 
I'opes  in  the  Middle  Aijts,  London,  1871  ;  willi 
Dollinger's  Essay  on  the  Prophetic  Sjiirit,  New 
York,  1872,  edited  by  Prof.  11.  B.  Smith);  I'or- 
triige  ilber  die  Wiedervereiuiijuntj  der  christlichen 
Kirch;  1872  (Knglish  trans..  Lectures  on  the  Re- 
union of  the  Churches,  l.,ondon  and  Xew  York, 
1872)  ;  Sammtuny  von  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des 
Koitzils  von  Trieiil,  Bd.  1.,  Ungedruckte  Derichte 
und  Tar/ebiicher,  187C,  2  parts;  and  many  impor- 
tant e.ssays,  addn-sses,  etc.  • 

DONALDSON,  James,  LL.O.  (Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 1865),  layman ;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  April  26, 
1831 ;"  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
184U;  studied  theology  at  Xew  College,  London, 
I'i  19-51 ;  and  philology  at  Berlin,  1851 ;  \va.s  .suc- 
ce.ssively  as.si.-itunt  to  profe.ssor  of  (ireek  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Kdinburgh,  1852;  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  of  .Stirling,  1854  ;  classical  master 
nithehighschoclof  Kdinburgh,  18511;  rector,  1806; 
in  .VlM^rdi'on  I'niversitv,  professor  of  hiniianitv, 
1881 ;  principal  of  the  I'nited  College  of  .St.  Sa'l- 
vatorand  St.  Leonanl,  1880.  Author  of  A  Mwh:ni 
(Jreek  Grammar,  Edinburgh,  1853;  Lyra  Grceca 
(Greek  anthology),  1854;  Critical  History  of  Chris- 
tian Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death  of  the 
A/wslle.i  to  the  Nicene  Council,  London,  1864-66,  3 
vols.,  2d  ed.  of  the'  1st  vol.  under  title.  The  Apos- 
tolical Fathers:  A  Critical  Account  of  their  Genuine 
Writings,  and  of  their  Doctrines,  1874  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  Ilev.  Prof.  Ur.  Alexander  Roberts, 
edited  The  Aute-Nicene  Christian  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, 1867-72,  24  vols,  reprinted,  ed.  by  Bi.shop 
Coxe,  Buffalo,  1884-86,  8  vols. ;  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education  in  Prussia  and  Em/land,  and 
on  Kindred  Topics,  1874;  Education,  1874;  On 
the  Expiatory  and  Substilulionary  Sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks,  187.");  Elementary  Latin  flrnmmar  (on  en- 
tirelv  new  jilan),  1^80. 

DORNER,  August  Johannes,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(both  Berlin,  1.'507  and  1860),  D.D.  {hon.,  Halle, 
188;j),  Protestant  (sou  of  the  late  I.  A.  Dorner); 
b.  at  Schiltach,  Baden,  May  13,  1846;  studied 
at  Berlin;  was  repetent  in  Gtittingeu,  1870-73; 
fiiuce  then  ha.H  been  profe.s.sor  of  theology  and 
CQ-director  of  the  theological  sfjniinary  at  AVit- 
tenlM^rg.  He  is  the  author  of  De  liacnnis  philo- 
sophia,  Berlin,  1807;  Auyustinus,  sein  thcoloi/isches 
System  und  seine  relif/ions-philosoph.  Anschauuni/, 
1873  ;  Prediijten  vom  Ueiche  Gottes,  1880 ;  Kirche  u. 
Heich  Gottes,  1883,  besides  minor  publications  and 
review  articles. 

DORNER,  Isaac  August,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
great<'>t  nioilirn  divines  and  teachers  of  (ler- 
nuiny;  b.  at  Neuhausen,  i[i  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
tcmberg,  .June  20,  1800;  d.  at  Wiesbaden,  .July 
8,  188J;  buried,  .July  27,  in  the  family  vault  at 
Neuhausen,  where  a  plain  nionnnient'is  erected 
Ui  his  memory.  He  was  the  sixth  of  twelve 
chililren  born  to  the  pastor  of  Neuhausen,  ancl 
was  educated  first  by  a  privat<;  tutor,  then  in  the 
Latin  .school  at  Tuttlingeii.  In  1823  hii  entt'red 
the  collegiate  seminary  at  Maulbroun;  in  1827, 


the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studieil 
philo.sopliy  and  theology.  He  visited  England 
and  North  Germany.  In  1834  he  became  repetent 
(teaching  tutor,  or  fellow,  in  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  univei-sity),  having  two  years  pre- 
vious acted  as  assistant  to  his  father ;  and  ia 
1837,  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  in  Tu- 
bingen. In  1835  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  a  col- 
league of  Dorner,  published  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
and  Dorner  issued  the  first  pages  of  his  work  of 
directly  opposite  tendency.  History  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  historical  Christ  of  the  (iosi^els  is 
traced   through   the   ages  of   the  Church  as  the 

freatest  fact  in  Christian  thought  and  experience, 
lis  teacher.  Christian  Friedrich  Schuiid,  had 
incited  him  to  take  u))  the  work,  into  wliich  he 
put  his  thought  and  study  until  its  completion 
in  1839.  This  work  determined  Dorner's  place 
among  theologians  and  <loctrinal  historians,  and 
was  a  mo.st  effectual,  though  indirect,  answer  to 
Strauss  and  his  mythical  theory.  The  work  was 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  sources  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  down  to  the  recent  Kenosis  controversy. 
In  183!)  he  was  called  to  the  L'niversity  of  Kiel 
as  ordinary  profe.ssor,  and  there  remained  until 
1843.  He  formed  an  intimate  friendsliip  with 
Bishop  Martensen,  tlie  greatest  theologian  of 
Denmark  ;  and  even  the  Schleswig-Holstein  diffi- 
culty did  not  disturb  it.  His  principal  writing 
during  his  Kiel  residence  is  his  dogmatic  treatise 
upon  the  Foundation  Ideas  of  the  Protestant  I'hurch, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  so-called  mate- 
rial and  formal  principles  of  the  Keformatiou  — 
i.e.,  justification  Dy  faith,  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  respectively  —  were  to  be  consid- ' 
ered  a,s  two  pillars  inseparably  joined,  so  that 
each  stands  with  and  through  the  other.  This 
was  his  word  of  comfort  to  those  distressed  by 
Strau.ss :  No  criticism  can  alter  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  Church  did  record  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  means  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from 
Christ,  its  impressions  and  experiences  of  Chri.st's 
salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  faith  holds  fast 
to  the  written  word.  For  the  Christ  whom  faith 
exiKjriences  is  the  Christ  of  Sciipture,  which  alouo 
enables  the  Christian  to  understand  and  as.sert 
faith  anrl  the  mystery  of  his  new  |>ersonality. 
Justification,  he  used  to  say,  is  the  only  completed 
fact  in  the  ('lirislian  :  every  thing  else  is  growth. 

In    1843   he   became   professor  of   tl logy  at 

Konigsberg,  in  1847  at  Bonn,  in  1853  at  (iutting- 
en,  and  finally  in  1862  at  Berlin.  Here,  besiden 
being  |irofessor  in  the  university,  he  wiuj  su|H'rior 
consistorial  councillor  (Ulicrkirchenrath),  and  from 
here  for  twenty-two  years  he  exerted  a  (iiiiet  but 
mighty  inflneuco  on  thu  Evangelical  Ctiurch  of 
Prussia,  and  on  stiidents  from  all  parts  of  thu 
world. 

Ill  1873  he  visited,  with  liis  sou  August,  thu 
United  States,  as  a  delegat^i  to  thu  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  tho  Evangelical  Alliance  iu 
New  York,  anil  read  a  thoughtful  pa[>er  on  the 
Infatlibilism  of  the  Vatican  CoimciV,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Proreeilimis,  Now  York,  pp.  Il.'7  j 
436.  He  travelled  in  >Jow  England,  and  as  fait 
Miiitli  iiM  WiLshingtoii,  and  wafl  deeply  iiiipre8.Hcd 
with  the  religious  and  literary  activity  of  .\iiier- 
ica.     He  carried  bock  with  him  the  iiiost  (uvura* 
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ble  recollections,  and  heartily  welcomed  American 
students  in  his  hospitaVile  home.  The  last  yeais 
of  his  life  were  clouded  by  a  painful  cancerous 
aifection  of  his  face,  and  the  incurable  malady 
of  one  of  his  sons,  a  promising  youth,  wiio  lost 
his  mind  while  studying  at  college.  He  bore  his 
trial  with  meek  resignation,  and  never  complained, 
lie  continued  to  work  on  his  V/iristiitn  Ethics 
till  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  at 
Wittenberg,  in  view  of  the  Luther  house.  Then, 
feeble  as  he  was,  he  set  out  with  his  wife  on  a 
journey  to  Switzerland  for  rest,  and  proposed 
visiting,  on  the  way,  the  national  monument  of 
Germania  on  the  Niederwald,  by  the  Rhine ;  but 
was  seized  with  a  hemorrhage,  and  died  suddenly 
at  Wiesbaden.  His  wife  followed  him  a  few 
jiionths  afterwards  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Dr.  Dorner  was  one  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  learned  theologians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  ranks  with  Schleiermacher,  Neander, 
Nitzsch,  Julius  Miiller,  and  Richard  Rothe.  He 
mastered  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  appropriated  the  best  ele- 
ments of  both,  infused  into  them  a  positive  evan- 
gelical faith  and  a  historical  spirit.  The  central 
idea  of  his  system  was  the  divine-human  person- 
ality of  Christ,  as  the  highest  revealer  of  God, 
the  perfect  ideal  of  humanity,  and  the  Saviour 
from  sin  and  death.  His  theology  is  pre-eminently 
christological,  and  his  monumental  history  of 
christology  will  long  remain  the  richest  mine  of 
study  in  that  department.  He  lectured  on  exege- 
sis, on  New-Testament  theology,  on  symbolics, 
and  especially  on  dogmatics  and  ethics,  in  which 
he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  one 
)of  the  revisers  of  the  Luther  Bible,  and  proposed 
a  correspondence  with  the  Anglo-American  Revis- 
ion Committee,  while  in  New  York,  1873,  which 
was  carried  on  for  a  short  time.  He  was  alive  to 
all  the  practical  church  questions,  and  labored  iu 
the  Oberkirchenrath  for  syuodical  church  govern- 
ment, and  the  development  of  the  lay  agency  and 
the  voluntary  principle.  He  had  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  "  inner  missions,"  and  was  one  of 
its  directors. 

He  was,  with  Wichern  and  von  Bethmanu-Holl- 
•weg,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Germai  Church 
Diet,  in  the  revolutionary  j-ear  1848,  and  one  of 
the  leading  speakers  and  managers  at  its  anuual 
sessions.  His  catholicity  went  be3ond  the  limits 
of  the  German  churches,  and  was  in  full  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Inter- 
national Evangelical  Alliance.  He  was  a  most 
devoted  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  a  favor- 
ite among  studeuts.  The  Johanneura  and  the 
Melanchthon  House  in  Berlin  are  memorials  of 
his  active  interest  in  indigent  students.  The  lead- 
ing traits  in  his  personal  character  were  purity, 
simplicity,  courtesy,  geutleness. humility,  and  love. 
Decan  Jager  and  Diaconus  Knapp  paid'noble  testi- 
monies to  his  virtues,  at  the  funeral  (Zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  Z)""  Isaak  August  Dorner,  Tuttlingen, 
1884);  and  Dr.  Kleiuert,  as  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty,  delivered  a  eulogy  before  the  University 
of  Berlin,  July  L'G,  1884  (Zum  Gedachtnisx  I.  A. 
D.'s,  Berlin,  1884),  in  which  he  places  him  next 
to  Schleiermacher,  and  calls  him  "a  leader  and 
prophet  in  the  highest  questions  of  theology;" 
adding,  that,  "  great  as  were  his  merits  in  theo- 
logical science,  the  noblest  thing  in  him  was  his 


personality,  which  reflected  the  image  of  Christ, 
and  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  all  who  knew 
him."  His  son  has  given  a  good  accouut  of  his 
theological  system  in  Dem  Andenken  von  D'  I.  A. 
Dorner  von  D''  Dorner,  Prof,  iu  Wittenberg,  Gotha, 
1885. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dorner's  publications: 
Etitwicklungsgescliichte  (ler  Lekre  voii  der  Person 
Chrixli  con  den  dlleslen  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  neuesle 
dari/eslelll,  Stuttgart,  1839;  2d  ed.,  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  1st  part,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person 
C/iristi  in  den  erslen  vier  Jahrliunderten,  Stuttgart, 
1845 ;  '2d  part.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi 
vom  Ende  des  vierlen  Jahrhunderla  bii  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  3  divisions  {bis  zur  Reformation,  1853;  in 
dent  Reformation.izeitalter,  1854 ;  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  1856),  Berlin,  1853-56  (English  trans.,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander  and  D.  W.  Simon,  History  of 
the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Edinburgh,  1861-63,  5  vols.);  Der  Pielismus, 
inbesondere  in  Wilrtemherg,  und  seine  speculnliven 
Gegner,  Binder  und  Mdrklin,  mil  besonderer  Bezie- 
hung  auf  das  Verhdlttiiss  des  Pietismus  und  der 
Kirche,  Hamburg,  1840;  Das  Princip  unserer  Kirche 
nach  dem  innern  Verhditniss  seiner  zicei  Heiten  be- 
trachtet,  Kiel,  1841;  De  oratione  Christi  eschalologica 
Matt.  xxiv.  1-S6  {Luc.  xxi.  5-36.  Marc.  xiii.  l^S) 
a.sseri;a(a,  Stuttgart,  1844;  Das  Verhdltni.<is  zwischen 
Kirche  unil  Staat,  aus  dem  Gesichtspunkte  evange- 
lischer  Wissenschaft,  Bonn,  1847;  Semlschreiben 
tiber  Reform  der  evangelischtn  Lundeskirchen  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  der  Herstellung  ciner  evangetisch- 
deutschen  Nationalkirche ;  an  llerrn  C.  L  Nitzsch 
in  Berlin  und  Henn  Julius  Miiller  in  Halle,  Bonn, 
1848  ;  Ueber  Jesu  sUndlose  Vollkommenheil,  Gotha, 
1862  (translated  into  English  by  H.  B.  Smith, 
New  York);  Geschichte  der prutestantischen  Theulo- 
gie,  Munich,  1867  (English  trans.,  History  of  Prot- 
estant Theology,  particularly  iu  Germany,  vietveil 
according  to  its  fundamental  movement,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellecluat 
life,  Edinburgh,  1871,  2  vols.);  Si/stem  der  chrisl- 
I'ichen  Glaubenslehre,  Berlin,  1^79-80,  2d  ed.  1886, 
2  vols.  (English  trans.,  by  Rev.  Profs.  Alfred 
Cave  and  J.  S.  Banks,  A  System  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Edinburgh,  18b0-82,  4  vols.);  Gesammette 
Schriften  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  systematischen  Theo- 
lugie,  Exegese  unil  Geschichte,  Berlin,  18B3  (con- 
tains his  valuable  metaphysical  essays  on  the 
unchangeability  of  God,  and  criticism  of  the 
Kenosis  theory  of  the  incarnation) ;  System  der 
christlichen  Siitenlehre  (560  p]i.,  edited  by  August 
Dorner,  his  son),  Berlin,  1885.  He  founded  and 
edited,  with  Liebner,  the  valuable  theological 
quarterlv.  Jahrbiicherjur  deulsche  Theologie,  Gotlia, 
I8.jli-ls78.  I'HILIl'  St'U.\FK. 

DOUEN,  Emmanuel  Orentin,  Reformed 
(•'  Liberal  "  school)  ;  b.  at  Tenipleux  le  Gu^rard 
(Somrae),  France,  June  2, 1830;  studied  theology 
at  Strassburg,  1849-53;  was  pa.stor  at  Qiiiiicy- 
Segy,  near  Meaux  (Seine  et  Marne),  1853-61; 
and  since  has  been  agent  of  the  '•  Societe  bi- 
blique  protestante  de  Paris,"  and  since  1866  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  "  Societe  d'his- 
toire  du  protestautisme  "  He  is  the  author  of 
Histoire  de  la  Societe  biblique  protestante  de  I'aris, 
Paris,  1868 ;  Notes  sur  les  alterations  catholiques  et 
proteslantes  du  N.  T.  traduit  en  frani;ais  (in 
Revue  de  iAe'o/ojie,  Strassburg,  1868);  Intolerance 
de  Fenelon,  d'apres  les  documents  pour  la  plupart 
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itit'dits,  1872,  2d  ed.  1875;  Clement  Marot  et  le 
I'sautier  huguenot  (published  at  state  expense), 
Paris,  1878-79,  2  vols. ;  Les  premiers  pasleurs  rfu 
Dt'sert,  1S79,  2  vols.  ("  couronn^  par  TAcadiMiiie 
(raiivaise  ") ;  Elienne  Dolet,  Ses  opinions  religieusex, 
18S1  :  La  lUiocalion  de  I'Edil  de  Nanles,  1880; 
tfJited  a  new  edition  of  Jean  Uion'.s  HeUilions  dts 
tonnnenls  t/u'on  fait  iouffrir  nux  Protestants  qui 
sunt  sur  les  qat'eres  de  France,  1881. 

DOUGLAS,  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Cas- 
coigne,  D.D.  (Durham,  ISSJ),  lord  liishop  of 
Aherdeen  and  Orkney,  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  .-.on  C.I  the  nineteenth  Karl  of  Morton:  b. 
iu  Scotland,  .Ian.  5,  1827  ;  educated  at  University 
College,  Durham  University;  graduated  B.A. 
1S49,  Lie.  theol.  and  M.A.  1850;  was  ordained 
deacon'lSoO,  priest  1852;  curate  of  Kidderminster, 
1850-52;  rector  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  1855- 
50;  of  Scaldwell,  Northamptonshire,  185G-72; 
vicar  of  Shapwick,  1872-83;  consecrated  bishop, 
1883 

DOUGLAS,  George,  LL.D.  (McGill  University, 
Montreal,  18ii:)).  D.D.  (\'ictoria  University,  Onta- 
rio, 1881),  \\'eslev.iii  .Methodist;  b.  near  Abbots- 
ford,  Hoxburgh^hire,  Scotland,  Oct.  U,  1825; 
educated  in  Scotland  and  Canada ;  entered  the 
ministry  of  British  Conference,  1848;  went  as 
missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  1848 ;  entered 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  1854 ;  has  been 
principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College, 
Montreal,  since  its  foundation  in  1873.  He  was 
president  of  the  General  Conference,  1878-82 ; 
delegate  to  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  in 
New- York  City,  1873,  and  the  G2cumenical  Coun- 
cil of  .Methodism  in  London,  1881.  He  has  pub- 
lislu'il  various  .sermons  and  addrrsii'g. 

DOUGLAS,  George  Cuningham  Monteath, 
,  D.D.  (University  of  (ilas^'ou,  IWiT),  Free  Church 
of  .Scotland;  b.  at  Kilbaiclian,  Renfrewshire, 
.Scotland,  March  2,  1826;  graduated  B.A.  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow;  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Free  Church ;  and  after  being  pastor  at  Bridge 
of  Weir,  Renfrewshire  (18.52-.j7),  he  was  ajipointed 

{>rofe.ssor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  exege.sis, 
ater  also  principal,  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
(tla«gow.  He  was  one  of  the  Old- Testament  ra- 
visers,  1870-84.  Besides  article.s  in  Fairbairn's 
Imperial  Bible  Dictionary  (London,  1800,  2  vols.), 
and  in  The  Monthly  /n?er/)re/er  (Edinburgh,  1885, 
»07.),  and  a  translation  with  notes  of  Keil's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Olil  Ttstaminl,  in  Clark's  Library 
(1860-70,  2  vols.),  he  lu-us  published.  Why  I  still 
believe  that  Moses  wrotit  Deuteronomy,  187^;  and 
notes  on  Jwlyes  and  Joshua,  in  Dods  and  Whyte's 
Handbook  for  liibk  Classes,  1881,  1882. 

OOW,  Neal,  layman;  b.  of  (Quaker  i>arents  at 
Prirtlaiid,  .Me.,  .March  20,  1804;  educated  at 
FriiMids'  Academy,  New  Bedford,  Mas.s.  ;  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Portland  Fue  Department 
1839-44,  mayor  of  the  (^ty  1851-51;  and  ni  1851 
drew  up  the  liill  '•  for  the  supjiression  of  drinking- 
hou.ses  and  tippling-shops,"  since  widely  known 
Mthe".Main<'  Law."  He  presented  it  in  a  public 
hearing  before  the  committee  of  the  li.'gisfature, 
"which  unanimously  adopted  it,  without  change. 
It  was  printed  dunng  the  night;  and  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  May  31,  1851,  being  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  it  was  i)as.Hi'il  without  change  through 
all  its  stage.s;  and  on  .Monday,  .)une  2,  It  wa.H  a|v- 
prove.l  by  the  governor,  and  lnok  elTiTl  by  .si«!cial 


provision  from  that  day."  It  has  since  been  uji- 
held  as  the  settled  |H>licy  of  the  State.  He  was 
sub.seijuentlv,  for  two  terms,  a  member  of  the 
.Maine  LegLs'lature,  1858-.5!).  "In  SepUMnber,1884. 
by  a  [HJiiuiarVote,  the  prohibition  of  the  liciuor- 
tratfic  wa.<  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  by  a  very  large  majority,  the  affirmative 
vote  being  nearly  three  times  larger  than  the 
negative."  He  has  been  three  times  in  Great 
Britain  a-s  the  guest  of  the  I'nited-Kingdom  Alli- 
ance, the  largest  and  most  influential  temperance 
society  in  the  world,  and  has  advocated  the  cause 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  Gov.  W.ashbnrn  colonel  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Maine  Volunteers  in  September,  1861 ; 
went  immediately  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
where  he  h.ad  three  separate  commands  at  differ- 
ent times,  having  been  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  bj'  President  Lincoln  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ,\pril,  1862.  He  was  twice 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  and,  being  taken  to  a 
plantation-house  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  was 
captured  in  the  night  by  a  detachment  of  Logan's 
cavalry  (June  30,  1803),  and  was  taken  by  many 
successive  stages  to  Itichmond,  Va.,  where  he  was 
confined  six  months  in  Libby  Prison.  He  was 
also  confined  two  months  at  Mobile,  being  ex- 
changed afterwards  for  Fitz  Henry  Lee,  March 
14,  1864.  His  health  was  so  far  broken  down  by 
his  experiences  at  Richmond,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  field  until  the 
war  was  practically  closed.  Since  the  war  he  has 
advocated  publicly  all  over  the  country  "the  policy 
of  prohibition  of  the  liquor-tralBc  as  a  political 
necessity  and  a  public  duty." 

DRIVER,  Samuel  Relies,  D.D.  (by  decree  of 
Convocation,  1883),  Cluircli  of  England;  b.  at 
Southampton,  Oct.  2,  1840;  was  .scholar  of  New 
College,  Oxford;  Pu.sey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew 
scholar,  1806;  graduated  B..\.  (first-class  in  clas- 
sics), 1869;  Kennicott  Hebrew scliolar,  1870;  fellow 
of  New  College  1870-82,  and  tutor  1875  S2  ;  Hall 
and  Houghton  senior  Septuagint  prizeman,  1871; 
Houghton  .Syriac  prizeman,  and  .'l..\.,  1872;  or- 
dained deacon  1881,  priest  1882;  succeeileii  Dr. 
Pusey  as  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  as  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  0.xford,  1882.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Southwell.  In  1875  he  became  a  member  of 
the  OUl-'i'estament  Revision  Company  He  has 
published  the  following  pajK-rs :  in  The  Philoloiji- 
cal  Journal  (Cambridge),  On  the  Lim/uistic  Aj/tn- 
ilies  of  the  Elohist  (1882),  Un  dm.  xlir  10,  an 
Erei/ctical  .SVu(/^(lH85);  in  Studia  liiblica  (Oxford, 
1IS85),  On  liecent  Thtories  of  the  Oriyin  and  .Vil- 
ture  of  the  Trirayrammaton ;  and  the  following 
books:  -1  Trititise  on  the  Use  if  the  Tenses  in  lie- 
lireu;  Oxford,  1.S74,  2d  ed.  improved  and  enlarged 
1H81  ;  (jointly  with  Ail.  Xeubauer)  The  Fifty- 
third  t'liii/ilirif  Isaiah  acrordinij  to  Jewish  Inter- 
;jrfffr«.  London,  vol.  ii.  1S77  itr:in.sl:itionK);  (jointly 
with  T.  K.  Cheyne)  Thr  Holy  Itdde,  with  Various 
Headings,  ls76,  L'di'd.  under  title  ]'ariorum  Jiible 
188(1;  (as  editor)  .4  Commentary  on  Jernniah  ami 
Ezeliiel  by  Moslieh  ben  .Shesheth,  with  Translatiuu 
and  Notes,  1H71 ;  .4  HaUiinical  Commentary  on  the 
linok-  of  Proverbs  attributed  to  Abraham  ben  Ezra, 
Oxford,  IHSO. 

DRUMMOND,  Henry,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.E., 
Free  Church  of    .Scotland;    b.   at   .Stirling,   .Scot- 
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land,  in  the  year  1S52 ;  educated  at  Edinburgh 
and  Tiibiiigeu ;  in  1879  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  and  science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  He  is  the  author  ot  Natural 
Laic  in  the  Spiritual  World,  London  and  New  York, 
18S3,  numerous  editions. 

DRUMMOND,  James,  LL.D.  (University  of 
Dublin,  1SS2),  Liberal  Christian ;  b.  in  Dublin, 
May  14,  1835;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  graduated  B.A.  (first  gold  medal  in  classics), 
1855;  studied  theology  at  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, Loudon,  under  Revs.  J.  J.  Tayler  and  J. 
Martineau ;  became  minister  of  the  Cross-street 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Manchester,  1860;  professor  of 
(chiefly  Xew-Testanient)  theology  in  Manchester 
Jsew  College,  1S70  (as  successor  of  J.  J.  Tayler, 
d.  1869)  ,  principal,  1885  (on  retirement  of  James 
Martineau).  He  is  the  author  of  Spiritual  Reli- 
gion :  Sermons  on  Christian  Faith  and  Life,  Lou- 
don, 1870 ;  The  Jewish  Messiah  :  a  Critical  History 
of  the  Messianic  Idea  among  the  Jeics  from  the  rise 
of  the  Maccabees  to  the  closing  of  the  Talmud,  1S77; 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  1884 ;  and 
articles  and  addresses,  e.g.,  Philo  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  Alexandrine  Philosophy,  1877  ; 
Religion  and  Liberty,  1SS2  ;  Retrospect  and  Prospect, 
1885 ;  On  the  reading  /loioyei'^t:  Bci(,  in  John  i.  18, 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  {in  Theological 
Review,  October,  1871.  and  October,  1875,  April 
and  July,  1877,  respectively). 

DRURY,  Augustus  Wald"o,  United  Brethren  in 
Christ:  b.  in  Madison  Countv",  hid.,  March  2, 
1851;  graduated  at  Western  College,  1872,  and 
at  Union  Bililical  Seminary,  Dayton,  O.,  1877 ; 
became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Western 
College,  1872;  pastor,  1877;  professor  of  church 
history.  Union  Biblical  Semiuary,  1880.  He  has 
published  Life  of  Rei\  Philip  William  Olterbein, 
Dayton,  O.,  "1884. 

DRURY,  John  Benjamin,  D.D.  (Rutgers  Col- 
lege, 1S80),  Reformed  (Dutch) :  b.  at  Rhinebeck, 
Jf.Y.,  Aug.  15,  1838;  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, Xew  Brunswick,  N.J.,  18-58,  and  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  there.  1861 ;  was  uiissionary  at 
Davenport,  To.,  1861-62  ;  has  been  since  1864  pas- 
tor of  First  Reformed  Church,  Ghent,  N.Y. ;  was 
a  superintendent  of  Xew-Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary,  1874-76, 188-'5-85  ;  president  particular 
synod  of  Albauy,  1881;  Vedder  lecturer,  1883; 
lecturer  in  summer  school  of  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  1885.  He  has  written 
extensively  for  the  periodical  press,  and  the  vol- 
umes. Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Church  of 
Ghent,  1876 ;  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Rhine- 
bed;  N.  v.,  1881 ;  Truths  and  Untrut/ts  of  Ecolu- 
tion  (Vedder  lectures).  New  York.  1884. 

DUBBS,  Joseph  Henry,  D.D.  ;^Ui-siuus  College, 
Penn.,  1878),  Reformed  (German);  b.  at  North 
White  Hall,  Lehigh  County,  Penn.,  Oct.  5,  1838; 
graduated  at  Franklin  and  ilarshall  College, 
Penn.,  1856,  and  at  the  Mercersburg  Theological 
Seminary,  1859 ;  became  pastor  of  Zion  Church, 
Allentown,  Penn.,  18.39;  Trinity  Church,  Potts- 
town,  1863 ;  and  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1871 ;  professor  of  history  and  archseology  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1875.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  menilicr  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania :  iu  1879,  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Kthnographic  Society 
of  France;  in  188.'),  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Histor- 


ical Society  of  Great  Britain.  From  1882  to  1886 
he  edited  The  Guardian.  Besides  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  prose  and  verse,  he  has  published 
Historic  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1885  (the  fruit 
of  much  original  research). 

DU  BOSE,  William  Porcher,  S.T.D.  (Columbia 
College,  New-York  City,  1875),  Episcopalian  ;  b. 
at  Winnsborough,  S.C,  April  11,  1836  ;  graduated 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  18.59;  and  studied  at  the  theological 
School,  Camden,  S.C,  1859-61;  was  rector  at 
Winnsborough,  S.C,  1865-67 ;  at  .\bl>eville,  S.C, 
1868-71 ;  chaplain  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewauee,  Tenn.,  1872-83 ;  and  since  1872  profess- 
or of  moral  science  and  also  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  same  institution. 

DUCHESNE,  Louis,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  St. 
Servan  (lUe-et-Vilaine),  Sept.  13,  1843;  studied 
at  Paris,  and  then,  devoting  himself  particularly 
to  church  history,  continued  his  studies  in  the 
French  school  at  Rome  under  teachers  for  three 
years  (1873-76),  during  which  time,  however,  he 
made  two  journeys,  —  in  1874  to  the  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  and  for  a  time  lived  on 
Mount  Athos ;  and  in  1876  to  Asia  Minor.  In 
1877  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  letters  by  the 
Faculty  of  Paris ;  and  has  been  since  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Catholic  Institute 
at  Paris;  and  since  1880  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
critique,  which  he  founded.  Besides  numerous 
learned  articles,  he  has  published  the  following 
important  books :  Mission  au  Mt.  Athos  et  en 
Maccdoine  (with  Bayet),  Paris,  1875;  De  Maca- 
rio  Magnete  et  scriptis  ejus,  1877 ;  Etuile  sur  le  Litter 
Pontificalis,  1877;  De  codicibus  MSS.  gnecis  I'd 
II.,  1880;  Vita  S.  Polycarpi  auctore  Pionio,  1881; 
Les  origines  chritiennes,  1882.  He  is  now  (1885) 
issuing  an  edition  of  the  Liher  Pontificalis,  with 
introduction  and  a  commentary,  iu  2  vols.  Of 
his  review  articles  may  be  mentioned :  in  Recue 
des  questions  histuriques.  La  question  de  la  Pdque  au 
concile  de  Nicee  (July,  1880),  Virgile  et  Pe'lage 
(October,  1884)  ;  in  Revue  des  sciences  ecclesias- 
tiques,  Les  te'moing  antenicc'ens  du  dogma  de  la 
Trinite'  (December,  1882) ;  in  Melanges  d'arche'o- 
logie  el  d'histoire  de  I'Ecole  J'ram-uise  de  Rome,  La 
succession  du  pape  Felix  IV.  (1883),  L'hisloriu- 
graphie  pontificale  au  VIII'  siecle  (ISSi),  Les  sources 
du  martyrologe  hieronymiers  (ISSb);  in  Bulletin  de 
corresponilance  hette'nique,  Une  inscription  chretienne 
de  Bilhynie  (1878),  Les  inscriptions  chre'liennes  de 
I'Isaurie  (1879-80) ;  in  Memoire  de  la  sociele  des 
Antiquaires  de  France,  t.  xliii.  (1883),  La  cifilat 
Riqumaqen.'sium  et  Vectche  de  Nice. 

DUCKWORTH,  Robinson,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1879), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Liverpool,  Eng.,  in 
the  year  1834 ;  was  scholar  and  exhibitioner  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  (first-cla-ss  in  classics)  1857,  M.A.  18.59.  B.D. 
1879 ;  was  ordained  deacon  1858,  priest  1859 ; 
assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College,  1858- 
60;  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1860-76; 
tutor  of  the  same.  1860-66 ;  master  of  the  schools, 
1860-62;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  1864;  instructor  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Leopold,  1866-70,  and  governor  to 
him,  1867-70;  since  1870  he  has  held  tlie  crown 
living  of  St.  Mark's.  Marylebone,  London,  and 
been    chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen ;   since 
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1S75,  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ami  canon 
of  Westminster  (in  succession  to  Charles  Kings- 
lev). 

DUDLEY,  Charles  Densmore,  Freewill  Baptist; 
1).  at  Ajjencv,  Wakello  Couiitv,  lo.,  June  11,  1852; 
Cra.liKit.-d  ;it  Jlillsciale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
1873.  and  from  the  Hates  Theolofjical  School, 
Lewistdii,  Me.,  1877;  wa.s  pa.stor  of  Freewill  15ap- 
ti.st  churches  at  Scituate,  U.I.,  1877-78;  Ashland, 
N.ll.,  1878-80;  Great  Falls,  X.IL,  1881-8:5;  since 
June,  188;J.  has  been  Burr  professor  of  .systematic 
theolofrv,  Hillsdale  College,  Mich. 

OUDLEY,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood, 
0.0.  (.St.  Jolin's  College,  Annajiolis,  Md.,  1874, 
and  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Teiin., 
1883),  Kpiscopalian,  bishop  of  Kentucky;  b.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  20,  1837 ;  graduated  M.A.  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  1858; 
became  assistant  profe.ssor  of  Latin  in  it ;  during 
the  war  was  major  in  the  commissary  department 
of  the  Confederate  Army;  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1809;  consecrated  assist- 
ant bi.shop  of  Kentucky,  1875;  became  bishop  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Smith,  May  31,  1881;  was 
Bohlen  lecturer,  1881. 

DUFF,  Oavid,  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1872),  United 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  (ireenock,  Scotland,  .Ian.  29, 
1824;' graduated  M.A.  at  Glasgow,  1843;  studied 
theology,  first  at  Relief,  and  after  the  union  of 
Relief  and  Sece.ssion  Churche.s,  in  United  Pres- 
byterian Hall,  Edinburgh ;  became  master  of 
p-ammar  school  at  Greenock,  1847 ;  minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Helensburgh, 
1850;  professor  of  church  history  in  the  denom- 
ination's theological  hall,  Edinburgii,  1870.  lie 
was  chairman  of  the  first  school  board  of  Row, 
1.S73-70;  and  .since  1882,  of  that  of  Edinburgh. 

OUFFIELD,  George,  D.D.  (Knox  College,  111., 
1^72).  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  Sept. 
1.'.  1818;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1837,  and 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
City,  1840;  was  successively  pastor  at  Brooklyn, 
X.  v.,  1810;  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  1817;  Philadel- 
phia, Peim.,  1852;  Adrian,  Mich.,  1801;  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  1865;  SaginawCity,  Mich.,  1809  ;  evan- 
gelist, Ann  Arbor,  1874  ;  pastor  at  Lansing,  1877- 
80;  since  1884  without  charge  at  Detroit.  He  is 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  has  written  many  hymns,  among  them  the 
familiar  Blessed  Saviour,  thee  I  love  (1851),  and 
Ulariil  up,  slaiiil  up  fur  Jrstts  (1858). 

OUFFIELD,  Samuel  (Augustus)  Willoughby, 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  lirouklvn,  L.I.,  X.Y.,  Sept. 
24,  1843;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1803;  be- 
came (lastor  of  Tioga-street  Church,  Phihulelphia, 
1807;  Claremont,  .lersey  City,  X.J.,  1870;  Ann 
Arlor,  Mich.,  1871;  Chicago  (Eighth  Church), 
1874 ;  (pastor-elect)  Auburn  (Central  Church), 
N.Y.,  l'S70;  Altoona  (Second  Church),  Penn., 
1878;  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  1882.  He  Inis  contrilj- 
uted  frequently  in  pro.se  and  verse  to  the  religiouti 
press  anil  to  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  Tlie 
Uemruly  Land  (a  translation  of  Bernard  of  Clu- 
ny's  l)e  rnnlemplu  mundi).  New  York,  lH(i7;  Warp 
and  \Vn<iJ:  a  liooi.-  of  I'er.ie,  1808;  (with  his 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  (ieorge  DutReld,  jun.)  T/ie  Burial 
of  the  Dead  (a  funeral  manual),  1882;  lim/lish 
Iljpnns:  their  Authors  and  Ui-ilori/,  l.SSU;  Latin 
llymu-u-rit/rs  and  their  Ih/mns,  18Ht. 

DUHM,  Bernhard,  Germau   Protestant;   b.  at 


Bingum,  East  Frisia,  Oct.  10,  1847;  studied  at 
Gottingen,  1867-70;  became  repelenl  there  1871, 
prival-docenl  1873,  professor  extraordinary  1877. 
He  is  the  author  of  J'auli  apostoli  de  Juda:orum 
lef/e  judicia,  Gottingen,  1873;  Die  Theotogie  der 
Propheten.  1(S75. 

DULLES,  John  Welsh,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
Jersey,  1872),  Presbyterian;  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  Nov.  4,  1823;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1844,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1848 ;  was  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  at  Madras,  India,  1848-53;  secretary 
American  Sunday-school  I'uion,  Philadelphia, 
1853-57;  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication  Commit- 
tee (New  School),  1857-70;  since  1870  he  has  been 
editorial  secretai-y  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
of  the  re-united  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has 
published  Life  in  India,  Philadelphia,  1854;  Ride 
throui/h  Palestine,  1881. 

DUNLOP,  Right  Rev.  George  Kelly,  S.T.D. 
(Racine  College,  Wis.,  1880),  Episcojialian,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  b. 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Nov.  10,  1S30;  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  University,  Galwav,  1852,  taking 
the  second  classical  scholarship;  tecame  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Mo.,  1856;  and  of 
Grace  Church,  Kirkwood,  Miss.,  1803;  was  con- 
secrated bishop,  1880. 

DUNN,  Ransom,  D.D.  (Bates  College,  Lewiston, 
Me.,  1873),  Freewill  Baptist;  b.  at  Bakersfield, 
Vt.,  July  7,  1818;  wa.s  home  missionary  in  Ohio, 
1837-43;  pastor  at  Dover  and  Great  Falls,  N.H., 
and  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  became  professor  of  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  in  Michigan  Central 
College,  which  was  soon  after  removed  to  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  1852;  profe.ssor  of  theology  in  Hills- 
dale College  1803,  and  president  of  the  same 
1884.  He  has  been  corrcs])On(ling  editor  of  The 
Morning  Star,  the  denominational  organ,  since 
1870. 

DUNNING,  Albert  Elijah,  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Brnoktield,  Conn.,  .Ian.  5,  1844;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1807,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  1870;  became  pastor  of  Highland 
Church,  Boston,  1870;  national  superintendent  of 
Sunday-school  work  for  Congregational  churches, 
1881  ;  general  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society,  1884  ;  also 
in  same  year  a  member  of  the  International  Les- 
son Committee.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Sunday 
School  Library,  Boston,  1883,  republished  New 
York,  1884 ;  Normal  Outlines  for  Sunday-school 
Teachers,  Boston,  1885;  since  lh70  has  contrib- 
uIimI  til  till'  Siriiiiins  by  the  Monday  Club;  since 
1.-58.'.  idilid  the  /'ill/rim  Tiacher  (monthly). 

DUNS,  John,  0.0.  (Amherst,  U.  S.  A.,  1803), 
F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.,  Sei.t.  Free  Church;  b.  at  Dun.s, 
'  li.  rv\i.ksliin-,  .Seollaii.l,  July  11,  1820;  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  1843;  became  |i!ustor 
of  the  Free  Churcli,  1844;  profe.ssor  of  natural 
.science,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  1804.  He  lia.s 
been  editor  of  the  Xurlh  British  lleview  since  l.S,>7  ; 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Physical  Soci- 
ety, Edinburgh,  lh04,  and  president  IBOH ;  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antii|uaries,  Scotland, 
1871,  ami  a  vice-tiresident  1879;  corresponding 
mi-mlx'r  of  the  Now-York  and  of  th<'  Philadel- 
phia Academies  of  Science,  1877.  He  is  the  author 
of  Minioirs  of  Rev.  Samuel  Martin  Bathgate 
and  of  ProfcH-sur  Fleming,  D.D.,  F.U.S.E.  (bulli 
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Edinburgh,  1S57)  ;  Things  AVir  and  Old,  London, 
1857;  Biblical  Natural  Science,  1863-66,2  vols.; 
Science  and  Christian  Thought,  1S66;  and  of 
numerous  scientific  articles  and  contributions. 

DURNFORD,  Right  Rev.  Richard,  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford, 1870),  lord  bishop  of  Chichester,  Church  of 
England :  b.  at  Sandleford,  Berkshire,  in  the  year 
1802;  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
graduated  B..\.  (first-class  classics)  1826,  M.A. 
1829 ;  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college ;  ordained 
deacon  1830,  priest  18-51;  was  rector  of  Middleton, 
Lancashire,  and  also  rural  dean  of  Manchester, 
and  surrogate  of  the  diocese,  1835-70:  honorary 
canon  of  Manchester,  1854-68;  archdeacon  of 
Manchester,  1867-70;  canon  residentiary,  1868- 
70;  consecrated  bishop.  1870.  He  is  a  leader  in 
educational  and  philanthropic  movements  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

DURYEA,  Joseph  Tuthill,  D.D.(CoUege  of  Xew 
Jersev,  1866),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Jamaica, 
L.I.,  X.y.,  Dec.  9,  1832:  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Xew  Jersey  1856,  and  at  Princeton  The- 
ological .Seminary,  1859;  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.Y.,  1859; 
of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Xew- 
York  City,  1862;  of  the  Classon-avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  1867  ;  and  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass., 
1879.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  director  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  In  1885  be  declined 
the  presidency  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  "  « 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  D.D.  (Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  111.,  1869),  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Xorwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1828;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1849;  studied  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  college:  was  tutor  in  the  college,  1851-55; 
studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  1856-58 :  became  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  in  Yale  College,  1858; 
president  of  Yale  College,  1886.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New-Testament  Bible  Revision  Com- 
pany. He  has  published  a  good  many  articles  on 
various  topics ;  annotated  the  English  translation 
of  Meyer  on  Romans  (New  York,  1884),  Philippians- 
Philemon,  Timothu-tie/n-etr.'s :  translated  and  anno- 
tated Godet  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (1886.  2  vols.). 

DWINELL,  Israel  Edson,  D.D.  (University  of 
Vermont,  1864).  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  East 
Calais,  Vt.,  Oct.  24,  1820;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,   Burlmgrton,   1843,  and  at 


L'nion  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  Citv, 
1848;  associate  pastor  of  South  (Congregational) 
Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  1849-63 ;  pastor  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  186.3-83;  since  1884  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Pacific  (Congregational)  Theological  Seminary, 
Oakland,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  has  puL- 
lished  various  articles  in  different  reviews. 

DYER,  Neman,  D.D.  (Trinity  College,  Hart^ 
ford.  Conn.,  1843),  I*rotestant  "Episcopal ;  b.  at 
Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  Sept.  24,  1810;  graduated  at 
Kenvon  College,  Gainbier.  O.,  1833:  tutor  there, 
1832-i4;  principal  of  Milnor  Hall,  1835-40;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Western  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
1844-45,  and  chancellor  184.5-49;  since  1854 
secretary  and  editor  of  '•  The  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Societj-,"  and  since  1865  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  "  The  American  Church  Missionary 
Society,"  both  of  which  have  their  headquarters 
in  New- York  City.  During  the  war  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  Christian  Commission. 

DYKES,  James  Oswald,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1873), 
Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Port  Glasgow,  near  Greenock, 
Scotland.  Aug.  14,  1835:  graduated  at  L'niversity 
of  Edinburgh,  M. A.,  1854 ;  and  studied  theology 
at  New  College.  Edinburg-h,  1854-58,  and  at 
Heidelberg  and  Erlangen  1856.  In  1859  he  was 
ordained,  and  installed  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  at  East  Kilbride,  Coimty  Lanark,  Scot- 
land. In  1861  he  became  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Candlish,  in  the  pastorship  of  Free  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh ;  but  compelled  to  resign 
(1864)  by  reason  of  his  health,  he  was  from  1864  to 
1867  in  Australia,  and  in  Victoria  delivered  theo- 
logical lectures,  and  filled  other  temporary  posts  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1869  he  became  min- 
ister of  the  Regent-square  Presbyterian  Church, 
London,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  the 
author  of  On  the  Written  Word,  London,  1868; 
The  Beatitudes  of  the  Kingdom,  1872 ;  The  Laics 
of  the  Kingdom,  1873 ;  The  Relations  of  the  King- 
dom, 1874  (these  three  were  collected  in  one  vol., 
under  title.  The  Manifesto  of  the  King :  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1881);  From 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch:  Sketches  of  the  Primitice 
Church,  1875,  2d  ed.  1880;  Abraham,  the  Friend 
of  God:  a  Study  from  Old-Testament  History,  1877, 
3d  ed.  1878 ;  SerTOons,  1882 ;  The  Law  of  the  Ten 
Words,  1884. 
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EBRARO,  (Johannes  Heinrich)  August,  Ph.D., 
lie.  Theol.  (Krlaiigeti,  ISU,  1S42),  D.D.  (Basel, 
1W7).  Reformed;  h.  at  Erlaiigeii.  .Ian.  18,  1S18; 
fitiidied  at  Eriaiigeii  and  Berlin,  lS3.5-;39 ;  became 
tutor  in  a  family,  IS'-ii) ;  /triral-i/oceul  and  i(/>cleiil 
at  Erlangen,  1841 ;  professor  of  theology  at  /Ciiricli 
1844,  the  same  at  Erlangen  1847 ;  consistorial 
councillor  at  S]X'ver.  18.'):i;  retired  at  Erlangen, 
1861;  pastor  of  the  Freneh  Reformed  Church  at 
Erlangen,  1875.  His  theological  stand]X>int  is 
"  Reformed  orthodox,  in  the  sense  of  the  Loudun 
Synod  of  Kiiid,  which  declared  Arayraldism  to  be 
'highly  orthodox.'"  He  has  published  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Krilik  d.  evniiq.  (Jeschic/iie,  Erlangen, 
l»>lL',  id  ed.  18G8  (Eng.  trans..  The  Gospel  IIiMory, 
Edinburgh,  18C3j;  Dw<  Doiima  voiii  htil.  A  hcndmahl 
U.S.  Oesc/iuhte,  Frankfurt-a.-.M.,  1845-46,  2  vols.; 
Chrislliche  Dof/malik.  Konigsberg,  1851.  2  vols., 
2d  ed.  18ti2;  Vorlesumjen  iilier  pralclische  Theolur/ie, 
1804;  Dai  Buck  lliuh  ats  poelisches  Kuustwerk 
Ulier.ielzl  u.  erklarl.  Landau,  1858;  Hnndbuch  d. 
chrisll.  Kitchen-  ii.  Doiimeni/e.ichichle,  Erlangen, 
18(i.V66,  4  vols. ;  Die  iroxchollische  Mianiniiskirche 
d.  6.  7.  II.  8.  Jalirh.,  Giitersloh,  1873;  Apologclik, 
1874-7.5,  2  parts  (2d  ed.,  1st  part,  1878;  2d  part, 
1881);  BoniJ'alius,  der  Ztrsliirer  d.  columbani.ichen 
Kircheiitums au/d.  Festlnmle,  1882;  Christian  Ern.il, 
1885.  Besides  these,  he  has  published  sermons, 
edited  and  completed  Olshausen's  Commentary 
(Eng.  trans.,  revised  by  Professor  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
.\.Y.,  lb.5ti-58,  0  vols.)  by  writing  on  Der  Brief 
an  die  lltbrueer  (Konigsberg,  1850),  Die  Offeuba- 
rnnfi  Johannin  (ISo^i),  and  Die  Brie/'e  Johannis ' 
(18:)9),  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  18(50;  Swedish' 
trans.,  Orebro,  1802);  and  under  the  pseudo- 
iiyme.s,  (lottfried  Elammberg,  Christian  Deut.sch, 
Sigmiihd  Sturm,  Schliemann  d.  i.,  a  long  series 
of  Christian  bellettristic  productions. 

EDDY,  Richard,  S.T.D.  (Tufts,  188-3),  Univer- 
nali.st;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  .lune  21,  1828;  wiis 
ua.'ttor  at  Rome,  N.Y.,  1851-51;  Buffalo,  18.>J ; 
Philadelphia,  Peun.,  l855-.5lj;  Canton,  X.Y.,  18.5(j- 
61 ;  chaplain  of  the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  Xew-York 
State  Volunteers,  1861-63;  pa.storin  Philadelphia, 
Pemi..  1863-08  (libnirian  State  Historical  .Society 
1804-08):  Franklin,  Ma.ss.,  1868-70;  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  1870-77;  Akron,  ().,  1880;  Melrose,  Mass., 
since  1881.  Since  1878  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Universal ist  Historical  Society.  He  is  the 
author  of  llistnrynflhe  Sixtieth  JUgimenl  Neir-VorH- 
Slate  V'lihintecru  from  Jul;/,  1861,  to  January,  1864, 
Philadelphia,  18'i4;  Univemalism  in  America,  A 
Uittnni,  Boston,  188l-S(i,  2  vols. 

EDDY,  Zachary,  D.D.  (Williams  College,  Wil- 
lianistown,  .Mas>.,  l8.')8),  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Dec.  10,  1815;  edncati-d 
privately;  ordained  by  Pennsylvania  Presbytery 
(Cumlierland  Presbyterian),  Pennsylvania,  1835; 
was  missionary  m  Pennsylvania  ami  Ohio,  183,")- 
38;  pastor  (Pre8byt*"rian);SprinKvill.',  \.Y..  183.S- 
43;  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  iMll-.V);  Warsaw,  N.Y., 
18.VI-56;  Birmingham,  Conn.,  18.")0-58;  Northamp- 
ton, Mas-s.,  1858-67  ;  Brooklyn  HeighU  (Reformed 


Dutch  Church),  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1867-71 ;  First 
Congregational  Church,"  Detroit,  Mich.,  1^73-^4  ; 
until  1886  at  Atlanta,  (Ja.  (Congregational  Church 
of  the  Redeemer).  He  is  a  Conservative  Congn*- 
gationalist.  He  is  the  editor  of  llymnx  of  the 
Church,  compiled  for  the  General  Synoil  of  the  J!e- 
finnied  Church  in  America,  Xew  York,  li^6!);  of 
Hipnns  and  Soni;.i  of  /'raise  (w'aU  Rev.  Drs.  Uoswell 
Dwight  Hitchcock  and  Philip  .Sdiaff).  1871;  and 
of  Carmina  Sanctorum  (willi  l!ev  Dr.  Roswell 
Dwight  Hitchcock  and  Lewis  Ward  .Mndge), 
1880;  author  of  Immanuel,  or  the  Life  of  Christ 
(.Springfield,  Miiss.,  1868),  and  several  occasional 
sermons. 

EDEN,  Right  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1851), 
lord  bishoji  of  Moray,  Ross,  ami  Caithness,  1851; 
elected  Primus  of  Scottish  Church,  1802;  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Scotland;  b.  in  London,  Sept.  2, 
1804;  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  gradu- 
uated  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1829,  B.D.  1851;  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest,  1828;  became  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Weston-sub-Edge  1828;  Mes- 
sing, E.ssex,  1829 ;  Peldon,  1832 ;  rector  of  Leigh, 
1837;  consecrated  bi.shon,  1851.  He  was  aj)- 
pointed  rural  dean  of  Rochford,  1837 ;  was  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  E.ssex,  and  insjiector 
of  .schools.  During  his  episcopate  the  episcopal 
residence  has  been  removed  from  Elgin  to  Inver- 
ness (1S53),  and  an  ollicial  residence  (187!t)  and 
new  cathedral  built  (begun  1806,  opened  1809, 
consecrated  1873).  He  has  published  various 
sermons,  charges,  pamphlets,  etc. 

EDERSHEIM,  Alfred,  Ph.D.  (Kiel,  18.55),  D.D. 
(Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Xew  College,  Eilinliurgh), 
Church  of  England;  b.  of  .lewish  pau-nts  at 
Vieinia,  March  7,  1825.  He  studied  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  university  at  Vienna;  was  baptized 
in  Pesth,  Hungary;  pursued  his  studies  at  Berlin; 
in  1.H43  entered  Xew  College,  Edinburgh  ;  and  in 
1849  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Old 
Aberdeen.  Being  compelled  by  ill  health  to  .seek 
a  warmer  climate,  he  went  to  Toripiay,  .*<outli- 
western  England,  in  IwOl,  where  he  gathered  ii 
congregation,  which  built  him  a  church  (St.  .\n- 
drew's).  His  health  again  obliging  him  tempor- 
arily to  give  up  preaching,  he  lived  for  a  wliile 
in  literary  retirement  at  Bournemoutli.  In  l87.'> 
he  wiLs  orilaineil  deacon  and  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ami  for  a  year  was  the  (unsalaried) 
curat<'  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
near  lionrnemouth.  In  1876  he  iK'came  vicar  of 
Loders,  Dorsetshire;  resigned  in  1N«3,  ami  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  where  he  is  still  living.  From 
1X80  to  1884  he  was  Warbnrtonian  lecturer  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  In  1881  he  was  mado 
honorary  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  in  1883 
M.A.  by  decree  of  Convocation  of  the  Cniversity 
of  Oxford;  ami  1.SK4-86  waa  s<'lect  preacher  fo 
the  university.  Ho  has  also  been  lecturing  in  its 
"lloiuiurs  Schfml  of  Theology,"  upon  prophecy. 
His  publications  as  author,  translator,  edit^ir.  ami 
contribut<ir  to  dictionaries  ami  serial  works,  are 
very  numerous  (cf,   list   in   Cruckford's   CUricat 
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Directory  for  1885).  Perhaps  the  best-known  and 
most  valuable  are,  Tlie  History  of  the  Jetcinh  Na- 
tion from  A.D.  70-312,  2(1  ed.  Ldinburgh,  1857; 
The  Jubilee  Rhylhm  of  St.  Bernant, and  other  Hymns, 
dtie/iy  from  the  Latin,  Loudon,  1366 ;  The  Golden 
Diitri)  of  Heart-Converse  with  Jesus  in  the  Psalms, 
1n4,  2d  ed.  1S7~;  The  Temple:  its  Ministry  and 
."^ercices  as  they  were  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  C/irist, 
l.s"4;  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  LiJ'e  in  the  Days  of 
Christ,  IS76;  The  Exodus,  and  the  Wandering  in  the 
Wilderness,  1876;  The  Life  and  Times  oj' Jesus  the 
^fessiah,  1883  (November),  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1886 
(.Vpril);  Prophecy  and  History  in  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Warburtouiau  lectures,  1880-84),  1885; 
The  History  of  Israel  from  the  Sacrijice  on  Carmel 
to  the  Death  of  Jehu,  1885. 

EDKINS,  Joseph,  D.D,  (Edinburgh  L'niversi- 
ty.  1875),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Xailsworth, 
Oloucestershire,  Eng.,  Dec.  19,  1823;  studied  at 
Coward  College  and  University  College,  London  ; 
graduated  at  London  University,  B.A.,  1843;  was 
missionary  of  London  Missionary  Society  in  China, 
1S4S-80 ;  translator  of  scientific  and  other  books 
into  the  Chinese  language,  iu  the  Chinese  Impe- 
rial Maritime  Customs  service,  1880-85.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  translating  the 
Xew  Testament  into  Chinese.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works  in  Chinese  :  Refutation  of 
the  Principal  Errors  of  Buddhism;  General  View 
of  Western  Knowledge,  1885 ;  sixteen  scientific  and 
historical  primers  rendered  into  Chinese.  In  Eng- 
lish :  Grammar  of  the  Shanghai  Dialect,  Shanghai, 
1853;  Grammar  of  the  Mandarin  Colloquial  Lan- 
guage, 1857,  2d  ed.  1863;  Reli<;ious  Condition  oj' 
the  Chinese,  London,  1859  (2d  ed.,  entitled  Religion 
in  China,  1878;  3d  ed.  1884);  Progressire  Lessons 
in  the  Chinese  Language,  1862,  4th  ed.  1886;  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Shanghai  Dialect,  Shanghai,  1869 ; 
China's  Place  in  Philology,  London,  1870;  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters,  1876 ; 
Chinese  Buddhism,  1880. 

EDMOND,  John,  D.D.  (Glasgow  University, 
1861),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Balfron,  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  12,  1816;  studied  in  (ilasgow 
University,  1832-35,  and  in  Anderson's  Univer- 
sity, Glasgow,  1836  ;  was  ordained  as  colleague 
of  Dr.  James  Stark,  Dennyloanhead,  1841 ;  in- 
ducted to  Regent  Place,  Glasgow,  1850 ;  to  Isling- 
ton (now  Highbury),  London,  1800.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
1871 ;  and  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  1883 ;  with  Dr.  Xormau 
JIcLeod,  represented  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  at  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  re- 
united Presbyterian  Church  in  the  L'nited  States, 
at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  —  all  in  1870.  He  is  a  "liberal 
Calvinist,  —  a  disciple  of  the  Marrow  school."  He 
is  the  author  of  T/ie  Children's  Charter,  Gla.sgow, 
1859 ;  The  Chddren's  Church  at  Home,  London, 
1861-G3,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.  1872,  1  vol.  ;  Scripture 
Stories  in  Verse,  with  Sacred  Songs  and  Miscella- 
neous Pieces,  Edinburgli,  1871. 

EDWARDS,  Lewis,  D.D.  ^Edinburgh,  1865), 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  ;b.  at  Pwilcenawou, 
near  Aberystwyth,  AVales,  Oct.  27,  1809 ;  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1836; 
has  been  principal  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 


odist College,  Bala,  Wales,  since  its  foundation 
in  1837 ;  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  denomiuatiun.  1866  and  1876. 

EELLS,  James,  D.D.  (Xew-York  University, 
1861),  LL.D.  (Marietta  College,  ().,  1881),  Presbv- 
teriau ;  b.  at  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Couutv,  N.lf ., 
Aug.  27,  1822 ;  graduated  from  Hamilton  College, 
1844,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Semiuarv, 
1851;  pastor  (N.  S.),  Penn  Yan,'X.Y.,  1851-.54; 
Cleveland  (Second  Church),  O..  1855-59, 1870-74 ; 
Brooklyn  (Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Brooklyn 
Heights),  X.Y.,  18.59-67 ;  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Presbyterian  Church),  1867-70 ;  Oakland,  Cal., 
1874-79 ;  professor  of  practical  theology  and  apol- 
ogetics in  San-Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 
1877-79 ;  and  of  practical  theology  and  church 
polity  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Cincinnati, 
O.,  fioni  1879  till  his  death,  March  9,  1886.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly in  1877,  at  Chicago.  He  has  wiitten  Memorial 
of  Samuel  Eells,  1872,  occasional  sermons,  etc. 

EGLI,  Emil,  Lie.  Theol.  (hon.,  Ziirich,  1884), 
Swiss  Protestant ;  b.  at  Flaach,  Canton  Ziirich, 
.Ian.  9,  1848;  studied  theologj-  at  Zurich,  1866- 
70;  was  curate  at  Cappel,  1870-71;  pastor  at 
Dynhard,  1871-76:  A us.-iei-sihl,  1876-85;  5lettmeu- 
stttten,  since  1885  (all  these  places  are  in  Can- 
ton Ziirich),  since  1880  he  has  been  pricat-docent 
of  church  history  in  tiie  University  of  Zurich. 
Since  1873  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Volkmar 
Theological  and  Historical  Society  at  Ziii-ich.  He 
is  the  author  of  Feldziige  in  Armenien,  Beitrag  zur 
Kritik  des  Tacitus  (in  Biidinger's  Liitersuchuiigen 
zur  Rom.  Kaisergeschichte,  Leipzig,  1868);  SchlachI 
con  Cappel,  Ziirich,  1873;  Les  origines  du  A'ouveau 
Testament,  Geneva,  1874 ;  Ziiricher  Wiedertaufer 
zur  Reformationszeit,  Ziirich,  1878;  Actensammlung 
zur  Ziiricher  Refortnationsgeschichte,  1679 ;  Marty- 
rium  dis  Polycarp  und  seine  Zeit  (in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeilschrijt  J',  wissenschafil.  Theol.,  1881)  ;  Lucian 
und  Polycarp  (ib.,  1883)  ;  (edited)  Zwinglis  Lehr- 
biichlein,  Zurich,  1884  ;  Luther  und  Zwingli  in  Mar- 
burg (in  the  Thtol.  Zeitschrifl  a.  d.  Schweiz,  1884). 

EHRENFELD,  Charles  Lewis,  Ph.D.  (Witten- 
berg College,  1877),  Evangelical  Lutheran:  b. 
near  Milroy,  Mifflin  County,  Penn.,  .June  15, 1832; 
graduated  at  Wittenberg  College  (18.'50)  and  Sem- 
inary (1860),  Springfield,  O.  ;  was  tutor  in  Wit- 
tenberg College,  1857-59 ;  pastor  at  Altoona, 
Penn.,  1860-63;  Shippeusburg.  1863-65;  Holli- 
daysburg,  1865-71;  principal  S.  W.  Pennsylvania 
State  Xormal  School,  1871-77;  financial  secretary 
State  (Penn.)  department  of  public  instruction, 
1877-78;  State  librarian,  1878-82  ;  and  since  has 
been  professor  of  English  literature  and  l^atin  at 
Wittenberg  College. 

EKMAN,  Erik  Jakob,  Swedish  Congregation- 
alist ;  b.  at  Strdmsbro,  a  suburb  of  Gefle,  Sweden, 
Jan.  8,  1842;  graduated  at  Upsala,  1862;  ordained 
minister  in  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  1864; 
was  promoted  to  komminister  at  Ogkelbo,  1868; 
passed  pastoral  examination  at  the  L'nive^^ity  of 
Upsala,  1871;  resigned  his  office  in  the  State 
Church,  Sept.  1,  1879,  and  became  director  of  the 
Mission  Institute  at  Kristinehamm,  and  president 
of  the  Swedish  Mission  Association.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works  in  Swedish :  The 
Lord  is  my  Light,  Stockholm,  1877,  3d  ed.  1881; 
God  has  done  it,  1878,  3d  ed.  1881  ;  The  Obedience 
of  Faith,  Gefle,  1878;  The  Suffering  and  Crucified 
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C/irist,  Stockholm,  1(579 ;  The  Livinij  Wuy.  Oefle, 
1^)80;  Christian  Baptism,  ISSO ;  A  Word  in  Season, 
1880  ;  The  Per/eel  Prince  of  our  Salcation,  Stock- 
lioliii,  1881 ;  The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  1881  ; 
The  Strong  and  the  Stronger,  1881 ;  The  Work 
vt'the  Holy  Spirit,  1881 ;  The  Lord's  Supper,  1882 ; 
The  Tabernacle,  1883;  The  Trumpet  of  Peace 
(hyiiiii-book),  188:?;  ,1  Commentary  on  Ephesians, 
1884;   The  Last  Things,  18S0. 

ELLICOTT,  Right  Rev.  Charles  John,  lord 
bishop  of  {iloucPsU'i-  ami  ISristol,  C'hurcli  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Whitwell,  near  Stamford,  April  25, 
1819;  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
graduated  H.A.  (senior  optime  and  second-class 
classical  tripos)  1841 ;  became  members'  prize 
184"2,  and  Hulsean  prize  essayist  (see  below)  1843; 
M.A.  1844;  fellow  of  St.  John's;  was  ordained 
deacon  1846,  priest  1847 ;  was  rector  of  Pilton, 
Rutlandshire,  1841-48;  professor  of  divinity, 
King's  College,  London,  1848-GO;  Hulsean  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  Cambridge,  1800-61 ;  dean  of 
Exeter,  1801-03;  in  1803  consecrated  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  He  was  cliairman  of  the 
British  Xew-Testami-nt  Revision  Comijany,  1870- 
81.  He  has  publi.>lii'd,  besides  sermons,  Iccture.s, 
and  charges,  the  following :  The  History  and  Obli- 
gation of  the  Sabbath  (Hulsean  prize  essay),  Cam- 
bridge, 1844  ;  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics,  1851  ; 
Critical  and  Ornnimalical  Commentary  on  Gala- 
tians,  London,  1854.  2d  ed.  1859;  Ephesians,  1855, 
5th  ed.  1884;  I'hilipj)ians,  Colossians,  and  Phile- 
mon, 1857,  2d  ed.  1801 ;  Thessalonians,  1858,  4th 
ed.  1880;  Pastoral  Epistles,  1858,  5th  ed.  1883; 
IJ/e  of  our  Lord  (Hulsean  lectures  for  1859), 
18C0,  0th  ed.  1870  ;  Considerations  on  the  Jli  risioii 
of  the  English  ]'ersion  of  the  New  Testament,  1870, 
reprinted  in  volume  with  Lightfoot  and  Trench, 
bv  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York,  1873;  Modern  Unbe- 
lief, 1>S70  ;  The  Present  Dangers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1878;  The  Being  of  God,  1880;  Are  we 
til  mollify  Eundamental  Doctrine  f  Bristol,  1885. 
He  edited  A  Xew-Tislament  Commi'iilnry  for  Eng- 
lish Headers,  by  Various  Writers,  1877-82,  3  vols. ; 
Handy  Commentary,  1883,  13  vols,  (revi.sed  from 
preceding);  Old-Testament  Commentary  for  Eng- 
lish liewkrs.  1882-84,  5  vols.  • 

ELLINWOOD,  Frank  Fields,  D.D.  (University 
of  till,'  City  of  New  York,  li05),  I'resbyterian  ; 
b.  at  Clinton,  N.Y.,  June  20,  1820;  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College,  1849;  studi.'d  tlieulogy  at 
Auburn  (1851-52)  and  Princeton  (l>i52-53,  grad- 
uated) theological  seminaries ;  was  piuttur  of 
Belvidere,  X.J.,  18.53-54;  Central  Church,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  1854-05;  secretary  of  the  I'resbyterian 
Coromitlee  of  Church  Erection,  1800-70;  of  the 
Memorial-Fund  Connnittee,  1870-71;  of  tlie  Pre.s- 
bvterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  since  1871. 
He  is  tli(!  author  of  The  Great  Conquest,  New 
York,  1870.  • 

ELLIOT,  Very  Rev.  Gilbert,  D.D.  (Ty  Arch- 
bishop of  Caiitirbury,  l«.")ll).  dian  of  Bristol, 
Cliurrh  of  England  ;  b.  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  .March 
17,  1«0(I;  ctlucaled  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- j 
bridge  ;  graduated  B.A.  182'2,  .M.A.  1^21  ;  ordained  ' 
<leaion  1^23,  j.riest  1824;  iM^eame  rector  of  Holy 
Trinitv,  .\e«ingButt,s,  1H21;  of  Kirkbv  Tliore, 
\Ve>tii"ior.-laiid,  1833;  of  Wivenhoe,  E.ssex,  1845; 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone,  London,  1840;  dean, 
1850.  He  was  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  1857-04  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Low- 


Church  party.  He  is  the  author  of  Sermons  on 
Subjects  of'  the  Dai/,  London,  1850. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles,  D.D.  (Ohio  University, 
Alliens,  O.,  1801),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Castleton, 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  March  18,  1815;  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn.,  1840; 
studied  for  a  year  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; taught  in  the  academy  at  Xenia,  O.,  1843- 
45;  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  West- 
ern University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  1847 ; 
of  Greek,  in  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  1849; 
of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west, 
Chicago,  111..  1803;  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Lafay- 
ette College,  lss2.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society.  He  translated  and  edited 
Kleinert's  commentary  on  Jonah,  Xahum,  Hab- 
akkuk,  and  Zephaniah,  and  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  prophetical  writings  in  the  American 
Lange  series,  and  has  published  independently. 
The  Sabbath,  Philadelphia,  1866;  A  Treatise  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Edinburgh,  1877 ; 
(with  Rev.  \V.  J.  Harslia)  Bdilical  Hermeneutics 
(a  translation  of  Cellerier,  Manuel  d'hcrmtneu- 
liijw,  1852),  New  York,  1870;  .Mosaic  Authorship 
of  the  Peiiliiteuch,  Cincinnati,  1884. 

ELLIOTT,  Right  Rev.  Robert  Woodward  Barn- 
well, DiD.  (L'niversity  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  1874),  Episcopalian,  mi-ssionary  bishop  of 
Western  Texas;  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.C.,  Aug.  16, 
1840 ;  graduated  at  South-Carolina  College,  Co- 
lumbia, 1861;  was  missionary  in  (leorgia,  1868; 
a-<sistant  minister  in  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
New  York,  1870;  rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1871;  consecrated,  1874.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton,  C.S.A.,  1861-63; 
wounded  at  second  battle  of  Manassas,  Aug.  28, 
1802;  promoted  to  be  assistant  adjutant^general 
of  di\"ision,  October,  1803 ;  surrendered  at  (Jreens- 
borough,  N.C.,  with  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston's  forces. 
May  10,  1S05. 

ELLIS,  George  Edward,  D.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1857),  LL.D.  (the  same,  1883);  b.  in  Bo.s- 
ton,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1833,  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  1830;  pastor  of  the  Harvard 
Church,  Cliarlestown,  Mass.,  1840-09;  professor  of 
doctrinal  theology  in  Har\-ard  Divinity  School, 
1857-03.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Ma.ssacliu- 
.setLs  Historical  Society.  He  edited  for  many 
years  the  Christian  Register  and  Christian  Examiner. 
lie  has  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  Institute.  He  has  published  'J'he  Half- 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  Boston,  1857; 
A  ims  and  Purposes  of  the  Founders  of  Massachusetts, 
1809;  Memoir  of  Jared  Sfiarks  (iStii)),  ol  Count 
l{nmford(\s7l),o(  Jacob  Bigrtow,  M.D.  (1S81),  and 
of  iVdMdiii'W  Thayer ;  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker's HUl,  1875;  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  1630-1880,  18S2;  The  Red 
Man  and  the  White  Atan  in  North  America,  IM2  ; 
l.iies  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  John  Mason,  and  ll'iV- 
liiim  Penn,  in  Sparks's /Imcncdii  Biographies;  Ad- 
dress at  the  Consecration  of  Woodlairn  Cemetery, 
1851  ;  Oration  Ixfore  the  City  Gorernment,  on  the 
Centennial  of  the  Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
Army,  1S70;  Address  at  the  Unceiling  of  the  Statue 
of  John  Harvard,  Cambridge,  1N84  ;  Address  on  a 
Slemiirial  of  Chief  Justice  Scinill,  in  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  1S84;  and  several  chapters  in  the 
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Memorial  Hislnri/  of  Boston,  and  in  the  Narratioe 
ami  Crilicul  Ili-iton/  of  A  iiierica,  etc. 

ELMSLIE,  William  Cray,  M.A.,  English  Pres- 
byterian ;  1>.  at  Inscli,  Alierdeensliire,  Scotland, 
Oct.  5,  ISIS ;  graduated  witli  first-class  honors  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  IStiS;  .studied  the- 
ology at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  in 
Paris;  became  assistant  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  .\berdeen,  1869;  minister  of  Willesden 
Church.  1875;  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Lon- 
don Preshvtt'rian  Collec^p,  1883. 

EMERTON,  Ephralm,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1876), 
Unitaiiau;  b.  at  .Salem,  Ma.ss.,  Feb.  18,  1851; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1871;  became  in- 
structor in  history  in  Harvard  University,  1876; 
and  Winn  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  1882. 

ENDERS,  Ernst  Ludwig,  D.D.  (Erlangen,  1883), 
Lutheran:  b.  at  Fraukfiirt-am-Main,  Germany, 
Dec.  27,  1833;  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Erlangen, 
and  Tubingen,  18.52-55;  has  been  pastor  at  Ober- 
rati,  near  Frankfurt-am-Main,  since  1863.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Erlangen 
edition  of  Luther's  works  (1.  Prediglen,  1862-81, 
21  vols.;  2.  Reformations-  hi.slorische  und polemische 
(leulsche  Schriften,  1883-85,  3  vols. ;  3.  Briefwechsel, 
vol.  i.,  15()7-March,  1519),  1884,  all  published  at 
Fraukfurt-am-Main,  except  the  first  six  vols. 

ENGLISH,  John  Mahan,  Baptist;  b.  at  Tully- 
town,  Bucks  Covmty,  Penu.,  Oct.  20,  1845;  grad- 
uated at  Brown  L'niversity,  Providence,  R.I.,  1870, 
and  at  Xewtou  Theological  Institution,  1875;  be- 
came pastor  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1875;  in  Boston, 
1882;  and  professor  of  homiletics,  pastoral  duties, 
and  church  polity,  in  Xewton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Mass.,  1882. 

ERDMANN,  (Christian  Friedrich)  David,  D.D., 
German  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  Gustebiese, 
July  28, 1821 ;  studied  at  Berlin,  1843-47;  became 
priiat-doceni  there  of  theology  1853,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Kbnigsberg  1856,  and  general  superin- 
tendent and  honorary  professor  at  Breslau  1864. 
He  is  the  author  of  Lieben  und  Leiden  der  ersten 
Christen,  Berlin,  1854 ;  Prima  Joannis  epistolm  ar- 
gumenlum  nexus  et  consilium,  1855 ;  Die  ReJ'orma- 
tion  und  ihre  Mdrtijrer  in  Ilidien,  1855;  Der  Brief 
des  Jakobus,  erkldrt,  1881 ;  Luther  und  die  Hohen- 
zollern,  Breslau,  1883,  2d  ed.  1884.  » 

ERRETT,  Isaac,  M.A.  {hon.,  Bethany  College, 
Bethany,  W.  Va.,  1807),  Disciple;  b.  in  Xew- 
Tork  City,  Jan.  2,  1S20;  self-educated  since  his 
tenth  year ;  hiis  labored  as  farmer,  miller,  lumber- 
man, bookseller,  printer,  school-teacher,  pastor, 
preacher,  and  editor ;  became  pivstor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1840;  Xew 
Lisbon,  O.,  1844;  North  Bloomfield,  1840;  "War- 
ren, 1851;  Muir  and  Ionia,  Mich.,  18.56;  Detroit, 
1863;  Muir  and  Ionia,  1865;  Cleveland,  1866; 
retired,  1808;  Chicago,  1870-71.  He  was  corre- 
sponding .secretary  of  Ohio  Christian  Missionary 
Society  1853-56,  and  president  1808-71 ;  corre- 
spondmg  secretary  of  the  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  1857-60,  and  president  1874- 
76;  president  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society  since  1875.  He  was  president  of  Alliance 
College,  Alliance,  O,  1808-69;  declined  elections 
to  the  presidency  of  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Kentucky  Universitv,  Lexington,  Ky. 
(1869),  the  professorship  of  biblical  literature  in 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.  (1809),  and 
to  the  professorship  of  homiletics  in  the  College 


of  the  Bible,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 
(1880).  In  1884  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  Connnittee;  in  1885,  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Congress  of 
Churches;  in  ISSO,  one  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  where  he  has  resided  since  1869.  He  was  as.so- 
ciated  with  Alexander  Campbell  (d.  1806)  in  edit- 
ing The  Millennial  Harbinger ;  since  1860  he  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Standard,  the 
denominational  organ.  He  is  the  author  of  Modern 
Spiritualism  compared  with  Christianity:  a  Debate 
between  Joel  Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Painesville,  0.,  and 
Ret.  Isaac  Errett  of  Warren,  O.  (a  Phonoyraphic 
Report  by  J.  D.  Cox,  Esq.),  Warren,  O.,  1855;  Brief 
View  of  Christian  Missions,  Ancient  and  Modei~n, 
Cincinnati,  1857;  First  Principles;  or.  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  1867  (twenty  thousand  copies 
issued);  Walks  about  Jerusalem;  a  Search  aj'ler 
the  Landmarks  of  Primitive  Christianity,  1S72,  5th 
ed.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1884;  Talks  to  Bereans:  a 
Series  of  Twenty-three  Sermons  to  Inquirers  who^ 
acknowledge  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
Cincinnati,  1875,  4th  ed.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1884 ; 
Letters  to  a  Young  Christian,  Cuicinnati,  1881  (two 
editions)  ;  Evenings  with  the  Bible,  vol.  i..  Studies 
in  the  Old  Testament,  1885,  2d  ed.  1885;  Life  and 
Writings  of  George  Edward  Flower,  1885;  Our 
Position :  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Plea  urged  by 
the  People  known  as  Disciples  of  Chri.<it,  1885  (about 
seventy-five  thousand  have  been  issued). 

EVANS,  Llewelyn  loan,  D.D.  (Wabash  College, 
O.,  1872),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Treuddvn,  near 
:Mold,  North  Wales,  June  27,  1833;  studied  at 
Welsh  Presbvterian  College,  Bala,  1846-49  ;  grad- 
uated at  Racine  College,  Wis.,  B.S.  1854,  B.A. 
1856,  and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  1800;  became  successively  pastor  of  the 
Seminary  Church,  1860 ;  profes.sor  of  cliurch  his- 
tory, 1803 ;  of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis, 
1807;  of  New-Testament  (ireek  and  exegesis, 
1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature, 1856-57;  and  corresponding  editor  of  The 
Central  Christian  Herald,  1863-66.  He  translated 
and  edited  Zdckler's  commentary  on  Job,  in  the 
American  Lange  series,  New  York,  1874 ;  and  has 
published  sermons,  pamphlets,  etc. 

EVANS,  Thomas  Saunders,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1S85),  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Belper,  Derby- 
shire, Jlarch  8,  1810;  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  received  Porson  prize  1838;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1839,  M..\.  1845;  was  ordaine<l  deacon 
1844,  priest  1846  ;  was  assistant  master  of  Bugby 
School;  since  1862  canon  residentiary  of  Durham, 
and  professor  of  Greek  and  classical  literature  in 
the  University  of  Durham.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  Sabrinw  Corolla  and  to  The  Expositor  (ISSil— 
83,  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testiv- 
nient);  and  published  Tennyson's  GLnone  Iram- 
laled  into  Latin  Hexameters,  Cambridge,  1873; 
Commentary  on  1st  Corinthians,  in  The  Speaker's 
Commentari),  London,  1881;  The  Nihilist  in  the 
Ilanlield:  k  Latin  poem,  1882. 

EVERETT,  Charles  Carroll,  D.D.  (Bowdoin, 
1870,  Harvard,  1S74),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  June  19,  1829 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  1850,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
1859;  tutor  (18.53-5-5)  and  professor  of  raoderu, 
languages  at  Bowdoin  (18.5.5-57);  minister  of  I 
Unitarian  Church,  Bangor,  Me.,  1859-09;   since 
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18G9  has  been  Bussey  professor  of  theology 
in  Harvard  University,  and  since  1878  doan  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  has  jmWished 
The  Science  of  T/iouyhl,  Boston,  186!);  lUtiijUms 
before  Christianity :  a  Manual  fo  •  Sunday  Sclivuls, 
1883;  Fichte's  Sciettce  of  Knoucledqe,  Chicago, 
issl. 

EWALD,  (Heinrich  August)  Paul,  Ph.D.  (Leip- 
zig, I'^'il),  Lie.  Theol.  (I-eijizig,  18s3),  German 
Protestantj  b.  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  13,  1857;  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Erlaiigen,  1875-70 ;  member  of 
the  Predif/er  Collegium  of  St.  Paul's,  Leipzig, 
1880-82 ;  became  privat-docent  of  theology  at 
I.*ipzig,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Der  Eiujlus:< 
der  stoisch  ciceronianischen  Moral  auf  die  Dartlell- 
ung  der  Etkik  bei  Ambrosius,  Leipzig,  1881;  De 
vocis  amudiiocui:  apud  scriptores  novi  testamenti  vi  ac 
polestate,  commentatio  et  biblico-phiiologica  ct  biblico- 
theologica,  1883 ;  edited  the  4th  ed.  of  Winer's 
Comparative  Darstellung  des  Lehrbegriff'x  der  ver- 
fchiedenen  chrhlliclieit  Kirchenparteien,  1882. 

EXELL,  Joseph  Samuel,  M.A.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Melkshani,  Wilts,  May  29,  1849  ;  edu- 
cated at  Taunton  and  Sheffield  Colleges ;  was 
ordained  deacon  1881,  priest  1882  ;  was  curate 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  1881-84 ;  and  since  vicar  of 


Townstall  with  St.  Saviour,  Dartmouth,  Devon- 
shire. He  is,  with  Canon  Spence,  joint  editor 
of  The  Putpil  Commentary,  London,  ISSO  sijq., 
and  of  The  llomiUlical  Library,  1882  scm. ;  and, 
with  Canon  .'^pence  and  Kev.  C.  Neil,  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Thoughts,  1883  sqq.  ;  sole  editor  of  The 
Iloiniktical  (Quarterly  s'nice  lS8(t;  of  Heart  Chords, 
1883  sq.  ;  and  of  The  Monthly  Interpreter,  1885 
sqq.  He  has  independently  published  Practical 
Readings  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  llomiUtical 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  ls79;  with 
T.  H.  Leate,  Homitelical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  (Jciiesii,  18.S5. 

EYRE,  Most  Rev.  Charles,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Askam  Bryan  Hall, 
York,  in  the  year  1817;  educated  at  Ushaw  Col- 
lege, Durham,  and  at  Rome ;  was  .senior  priest 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Newcastle,  1847-68 ;  ap- 
pointed in  1868  archbishop  for  the  western  district 
and  delegate  apostolic  for  Scotland ;  consecrated 
at  Rome,  Jan.  31,  1869,  by  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Anazarba  in  partihus  injidelium ;  but  when  the 
Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored  in  Scot- 
land, March  4. 1878,  he  was  apjK)inted  archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  He  published  History  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
London,  1840,  3d  ed.  1886. 
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FAIRBAIRN,  Andrew  Martin,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1878),  Congregationalist;  b.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kilinburgh,  Nov.  4,  1838;  graduated  from 
Edinburgh  University,  18GU ;  studied  theologv  at 
tlie  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Hall,  Glas- 
gow, 1856-61,  and  at  Berlin  under  Dorner,  1860- 
07 ;  became  pastor  of  Independent  Church  at 
Bathgate,  Scotland,  1801  (during  1860  and  1867 
absent  in  Berlin  to  study  under  Dorner) ;  at 
Aberdeen,  1872;  principal  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Congregational  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Airdale  College,  Bradford,  Eng.,  1877 ;  prin- 
cipal of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  1886.  He 
was  Muir  lecturer  on  the  science  of  religion  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1878-83.  He  is  the 
author  of  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  History,  London,  1876,  New  York,  1877 ; 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  1880,  4th  ed.  1885, 
New  York,  1882;  The  Oily  of  God,  a  Series  of 
Discussions  in  Relicjion,  1883,  2d  ed.  1885;  Religion 
m  History  and  in  Life  of  To-dai/,  1884,  2d  ed. 
1885 ;  and  since  1871  has  constantly  contributed 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  on  philosophical  and 
theological  subjects,  his  special  field  of  work 
being  the  philosophy  and  history  of  religion. 

FAIRCHILD,  James  Harris,  D.D.  (Hillsdale 
College,  ^lich.,  1804),  Congiegationalist ;  b.  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1817 ;  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College,  O.,  1838,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  since  1839,  —  as  professor  of  lan- 
guages, 1842-47;  of  mathematics,  1847-58;  of 
moral  philosophy  and  theology,  1858-06,  which 
chair  has  since  1866  been  lield  by  him  along  with 
the  presidency.  He  has  published  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, New  York,  1809;  Oberlin,  the  College  and  the 
Colony,  183S-SS,  Oberlin,  1883 ;  and  edited  Mem- 
oirs of  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  New  York,  1876,  and 
Finney's  Systematic  Theolorpj,  Oljerlin,  1878. 

FALLOWS,  Right  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.  (LawTence 
University,  Wis.,  1873),  Reformed  Episcopalian, 
bishop ;  b.  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  Eng., 
Dec.  15, 1835;  graduated  at  Lawrence  University, 
Wis.,  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  graduating  as  valedictorian  at  the 
latter,  1850 ;  was  vice-president  of  Galesville  Uni- 
versity, Wis.,  1859-61;  chaplain  of  the  32d  Regi- 
ment Wis.  Vols.,  1862 ;  professor  elect  of  natural 
sciences,  Lawrence  University,  Wis.,  1863;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 40th  Wis.  Vol.  Infantry,  and  colonel 
49th,  1864-65;  promoted  bi-evet-brigadier-general 
for  meritorious  services ;  was  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
1870-73;  professor  elect  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1873 ;  president  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111, 
1874-75.  From  1857  to  1875  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church;  in  1875  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  Chicago;  in  1876  was  elected  liisliop,  and 
given  the  missionary  jurisdiction  of  the  West, 
and  still  unites  this  with  his  rectorship.  While 
superintendent  of  i>ublic  instruction  of  Wiscon.sin 
'  he  devised,  and  carried  out  through   legislative 


action,  the  plan  of  bringing  all  the  high  and  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  into  direct  coimection 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  also  per- 
fected the  institute  plan  of  instruction  for  teach- 
ers, now  in  operation  in  that  State.  Wlnle  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  he 
inaugurated  in  America  the  plan  of  conferring 
collegiate  degrees,  especially  the  higher  ones, 
upon  non-resident  students  and  graduates,  based 
upon  a  thorough  written  as  well  as  oral  examina- 
tion on  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  akin  to  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  London  University.  He 
delivered,  as  the  representative  of  the  West,  one 
of  the  addresses  before  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety in  Philadelphia,  1872 ;  as  fraternal  delegate, 
addressed  the  General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  1880; 
delivered  the  annual  oration  before  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Clevelandf, 
O.,  1883.  In  theology  he  is  an  Arnnnian.  He 
founded  in  1876,  and  for  four  years  edited.  The 
Appeal,  the  first  distinctively  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  paper,  published  in  Chicago,  111.  (now 
incoi'porated  with  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  New 
York).  He  is  the  compiler  and  editor  of  Bright 
and  Happy  Homes,  Chicago,  111.,  1881  (several 
editions);  Synonyms  and  Autonyms,  1883;  Abbre- 
viations and  Contractions,  1883;  Briticisms,  Amer- 
icanisms, Colloquial  and  Provincial  Words  and 
Phrases,  1883  (all  three  in  the  Standard  Hand- 
book' Series);  Liberty  and  Union,  Jladison,  Wis., 
1883;  The  Home  Beijond,  Chicago,  111.,  1884,  last 
ed.  1886  ;  The  Progressive  Dictionary  (a  supplement 
to  all  the  standard  dictionaries  of  the  English 
language),  1885;  Past  Noon,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1886. 

FARRAR,  Adam  Storey,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1864), 
F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Church  of  England;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, April  20,  1826 ;  educated  at  St.  :Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford;  giaduated  B.A.  (flrst-cla.ss  classics  and 
second-class  mathematics),  1850;  Arnold  iiistori- 
cal  prizeman,  Denver's  theological  prizeman,  1850; 
M.A.  (Queen's  College),  1852;  B.D.,  1864.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  1852,  and  priest  1853;  was 
Michel  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1852- 
63;  public  examiner  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
1854-50;  tutor  of  Wadhani  College,  1855-64; 
select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1856-57,  1869-70; 
preacher  at  Whitehall,  1858-00;  Bampton  lec- 
turer, 1862;  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  1875 
and  1881.  Since  1864  he  has  been  professor  of 
divinity  and  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham ;  since  1808  an  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  since  1878 
a  canon  of  Durham.  He  has  published  Science 
in  7'/ieo/of/^  (university  sermons),  London,  1859; 
Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  (Bampton  lec- 
tures), 1802;  and  miscellaneous  sermons  and 
lectures. 

FARRAR,  Ven.  Frederic  William,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1873),  F.R.S.,  archdeacon  of  Westminster, 
Church  of  England;  b.  in  Bombay,  India,  Aug. 
7,  1831 ;  educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle 
of  Man,  aud  at  King's  College,  London ;  gradu- 
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at<?(l  B.A.  from  University  of  I.omloii,  and  was 
appointed  university  sclmlar,  IS'yJ.  He  went  to 
Cambridge,  entered  Trinity  C\)llej,'e,  took  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  English  verse  (see  below), 
1852;  graduated  H.A.  (fourth  in  first-class  clas- 
sical triix)s,  and  junior  optime  in  mathematics), 
1854 ;  was  elected  fellow ;  was  I>e  Has  classical 
prizeman  1850,  and  Xorrisian  prizeman  1857 ; 
graduated  M.A.  1857,  B.U.  187-J.  lie  was  or- 
dained deacon  1854,  and  priest  1857:  was  assist- 
ant master  in  Harrow  School,  1851-71 ;  and  head 
master  of  Marlborough  College,  1871-70.  He 
was  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  18G8-C9,  187 J, 
1874,  and  frequently  since;  honorary  chaplain  to 
the  Queen,  1809-73,  and  since  1873  chaplain  in 
ordinary ;  Hulsean  lecturer  (Cambridge)  1870, 
and  Hampton  lecturer  (Oxford)  1885.  In  1870 
he  was  installed  rector  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, London,  and  canon  of  Westminster;  and 
on  April  :24,  1883,  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Westminster,  and  rural  dean  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  has  done  much  to  improve  public- 
school  instruction  and  to  promote  total  abstmence. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  The 
Arctic  Regions  (chancellor's  prize  poem),  Cam- 
bridge, 1852  ;  CltriMiim  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
(Norrisian  prize),  18.')7;  the  three  works  of  fiction 
for  boys :  Eric,  or  Little  bij  Little,  1857,  20th  ed. 
1882;  Julian  Home,  1859,  lOth  ed.  ISSJ  ;  and  .V^ 
Winifred's,  or  the  World  of  School,  1803,  13th  ed. 
1882;  The  Origin  of  Lanr/uat/e,  \H(iO ;  The  Fall  of 
Man,  and  other  Sermons,  'l80o,  3d  ed.  1870;  Chap- 
ters on  Language,  1805,  and  Families  of  Speech, 
1870  (the  two  were  combined  in  revised  form 
under  title  Lanr/uage  awl  Languages,  \S78);  Essai/s 
on  a  Liberal  Education,  1800,  2d  ed.  1808;  Seekers 
after  God,  1809,  new  ed.  1877;  The  Witness  of 
llistory  to  Christ  (Hulsean  lectures),  1871,  3d  ed. 
1875;  The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God  (university 
and  other  sermons),  1873,  3d  ed.  1875;  The  Life 
of  Christ,  1874,  2  vols.  (12tli  ed.  same  year,  24th 
ed.  1870,  38tli  ed.  1880,  illustrated  "ed.  1878, 
popular  ed.  in  1  vol.  without  illustrations  1881, 
cabinet  ed.  5  vols.  32mo  1883)  ;  In  the  Dags  of 
thy  Youth  (.Marlborough  sermons),  1870,  4tli  ed. 
1877;  Eternal  Ilo/x:  (Westminster  sermons  on 
eschatology),  1878,  12th  eil.  .same  year;  Saintli/ 
Workers  (U-id  lectures),  1878;  The  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  1879,  2  vols.  (ISth  thou.sand,  1881; 
popular  ed.,  1  vol.,  1884)  ;  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Luke  (Camhridge  liihie  for  Schools),  18S0,  2d  ed. 
1884;  Epliphalhii,  or  the  Amelioration  of  the  World 
(sermons),  ISSO;  .Mercij  and  Judgment:  Last 
Words  on  Christian  Eschatology,  1881, '2d  ed.  1882; 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  1882,  2  vols,  (new  ed. 
1883,  in  1  vol.  1884);  Hebrews,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, 18H3;  My  Otiject  in  Life  (Heart-Chords 
Series),  1883;  With  the  Poets:  a  Selection  of  Eng- 
lish J'oelry,  1883;  Messages  of  the  Hooks:  Discourses 
and  Notis  on  the  .Vt'io  Tr.Htamrnt,  1884;  Sermons 
and  .iditresses  delivered  in  .imerica,  1880;  'J'he 
History  of  Interpretation  (Itampton  lectures),  18.80. 
I''i>r  .•.(•liofd  use  he  has  written,  Greek  Grammar 
I;uh.^  (lith  ed.  1805)  and  lirief  Greek  Syntax  (3<1 
ed.  1807).  The  above  list  presents  only  a  |H>rtion 
of  his  literary  activity;  for  he  has  contributed  to 
Smith's  Dictionarits,  The  I'nlpit  I  'ommrnlary.  En- 
cyclopadia  liritannica,  besides  to  various  jouruals, 
etc. 


FAUSSET,  Andrew  Robert,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  SilveiliiU,  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
Oct.  13,  1^21;  wa-s  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1841 ;  took  the  vice-chancellor's  prize  for 
Latin  verse  (fourth)  and  for  Greek  verse  (third), 
1841:  Berkeley  gold  medal,  1842;  vice-chancellor's 
prize  for  Greek  veree  (second)  1842,  and  for  Latin 
prose  (first)  1843-44;  divinity  testimonium  (sec- 
ond-class), 1845;  graduated  B.A.  (senior  moderator 
classics),  1843,  M.. 4.  1840.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con 1847,  priest  1848;  became  curate  of  Bishop 
Middleham,  County  Durham,  1847;  and  rector  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  York,  his  present  charge,  1859. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Bex,  Switzerland,  1870,  and 
at  St.  Goar  on  the  Rhine,  l'^73  (both  under  the 
Church  Colonial  and  Continental  Society).  He 
is  evangelical,  of  the  Church-of-Kngland  type  of 
orthodoxy.  He  has  edited  Terence,  with  notes, 
Dublin,  1844;  Homers  Hiad,  I.-VIIL,  1846;  Licy, 
L-III.,  1849;  liengel's  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Edinburgh,  1857,  5  vols. ;  Vinel's  Homiletics, 
with  Notes,  London,  1858;  The  Greek  Testament 
(for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  1877 ; 
written.  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer-Book  in  Har- 
mony, 1854  ;  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  1854  ;  Faculties 
of  the  Lower  Animals,  1858;  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  of  the 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Pocket-Bible,  Glasgow, 
18G2,  4  vols. ;  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  of  the  Critical, 
Experimental,  and  Practical  Commentary  (.lamie- 
son,  Fausset,  and  Brown's),  1808;  Ilora  I'salmica, 
London,  1877,  2d  ed.  1885;  The  Church  and  the 
World,  1878;  The  Englishman's  Bible  Cyclupndia, 
1879;  The  Millennium,  1880;  The  Signs  of  the 
Times,  1881;  Prophecy  a  Sure  Light,  1882;  The 
Latter  Rain,  1883;  True  Science  confrming  Genesis, 
1884;  The  Personal  Antichrist,  1884;  Spiritual- 
ism, 188.");  Expository  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Judges,  l!SS5. 

FERGUSON,  Right  Rev.  Samuel  D.,  Episco- 
palian, nii.^hionary  bishop  of  West  Africa;  b.  in 
Charleston,  .S.C., Jan.  1,  1842;  emigrated  to  Libe- 
ria, 1848;  educated  in  the  mission  schools;  became 
rectorof  .St..Mark's,Harprr,ls08;  bi.shop,  1885.  • 

FERRIS,  John  Mason,  D.D.  (Kiitgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  X.J.,  1607),  Kelormed  (Dutch); 
1).  at  .\lbany,  X.Y.,  Jan.  17,  1825;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1843, 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick,  X..L,  1849;  be- 
came pastor  of  Reformed  Churches,  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.,  1849;  Chicago  (Second),  111.,  1854; 
and  at  Grand  Rapids  (First),  Mich.,  1802;  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Mi.ssions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  .Vmerica, 
1805;  editor  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New 
York  (the  denominational  organ),  1883. 

FFOULKES,  Edmund  Salusbury,  Cliurch  of 
England;  b.  at  Eriviatt,  Denbigh,  .Ian.  12,  1S19; 
educated  at  .Jesus  College,  Oxford;  gra<luate<l 
B.A.  (.second-cla.ss  chussics)  1841,  .NLA.  1811,  B.D. 
1851 ;  was  appointed  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  col- 
lege;  entered  the  Roinan-Catholic  Church,  1855; 
returni'd  to  Church  of  England,  1870;  w;is  select 
preacher  ut  Oxford,  1875-70;  b<!canie  ri'ctor  of 
>Vigginton,  1870;  and  then  vicar  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Oxford,  187H.  H«  is  the  author  of 
A  Manuid  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  London,  IS-M  ; 
Chrisirintotn'a  Divisions,  1805-07,  2  vols.;  The 
Athanasinn  Creed,  hi/  whom  written  and  by  whom 
published,  1871,  2d  ed.  1872. 
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FIELD,  Frederick,  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London,  in  the  year  1801 ;  d.  at  Xorwich,  April 
19,  1S85.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  (Tyrwhitt's 
Hebrew  scholar,  tenth  wrangler,  and  chancellor's 
medallist)  1823,  M.A.  182U,  hun.  LL.D.  1875; 
■was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1S24- 
43;  rector  of  Reephani,  Norfolk,  1842-03;  elected 
honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
Revision  Company.  He  edited  the  Greek  text 
of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  Matthew,  Cam- 
bridge, 1839,  3  vols.,  and  all  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
1849-62,  7  vols. ;  Barrow's  Treatise  on  the  Pope's 
Supremaci/,  London,  1851 ;  Cirabe's  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  Oxford ;  Oliuiii  Norcicen.ie  (I.,  Tenia- 
men  de  reUquiis  Aquilw,  Si/mmavlii,  T heodotioiiis  e 
lingua  ,'ii/riaca  in  Grmcam  concertendis ;  II.,  Teti- 
tamen  de  qiiibusdam  vocabulis  Sijru-Gnecis ;  III., 
Notes  on  Select  Passaqes  of  the  Greek  Testament), 
3  parts,  1864,  1876,  1881 ;  Ori</eu!s  Hexaplorum  quce 
suptrsunt,  18G7-74,  2  vols.  ;  Sermons,  1878.        • 

FIELD,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.  (Williams  College, 
1802),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
April  3,  1822;  graduated  at  Williams -College, 
"Williamstown,  Mass.,  1838,  and  at  East  Windsor 
Hill  (now  Hartford)  Theological  Seminary,  Conn., 
1841 ;  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  1841-42;  was  pastor  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1842-47  ;  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  1850- 
54 ;  from  1854  has  been  an  editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Evangelist,  a  Presbyterian  denominational 
weekly,  published  in  New- York  City ;  since  1870, 
sole  editor  and  proprietor.  He  has  been  an  exten- 
sive traveller,  having  been  five  times  in  Europe, 
twice  in  the  East,  and  once  round  the  world.  He 
has  written  Tlie  Irish  Confederates,  and  the  Re- 
hellion  of  179S,  New  York,  1851 ;  Summer  Pictures 
Jrom  Cope/ihagen  to  Venice,  1859 ;  Hittory  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  1866;  From  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larneg  to  the  Golden  Horn,  1876;  From  Egypt  to 
Japan,  1877  (of  the  two  last  named,  fifteen  edi- 
tions have  been  issued) ;  On  the  Desert ;  with  Re- 
view of  Events  in  Egypt,  1883;  Among  the  Holy 
Hills  '(Palestine),  1884;  The  Greek  Islands  and 
Turkey  after  the  War,  1885. 

FISHER,  George  Park,  D.D.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity, 1866  ;  the  same  degree  was  given  him  by 
Edinburgh  University,  1886),  LL.D.. (College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1879),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Wrenthani,  Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1827  ;  graduated 
at  Brown  I'niversity,  Providence,  R.I.,  1847,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Semiuarj%  ^lass.,  1851  ; 
became  professor  of  divinity  (college  preacher)  in 
Y^ale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1854;  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  hLstory,  1861.  He  has  published 
Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity, 
New  York,  1865,  3d  ed.  (enlarged)  1877 ;  Life  of 
Benjamin  Sittiman,  1866,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1877,  1  vol. ;  The  Reformation,  New  York, 
1873;  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  1S77  ;  Faith 
and  nationalism,  1879  ;  Discussions  in  History  and 
Theology,  1880;  The  Christian  Religion,  1882; 
Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  1883 ; 
Outlines  of  Universal  History,  1885. 

FISK,  Franklin  Woodbury,  D.D.  (Olivet  Col- 
lege, Mich..  1865),  Congi-egationalist;  b.  at  IIop- 
kinton,  N.H.,  Feb.  16,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  1S49.  and  at  the  Yale 
Divinity    School,   1852 ;    tutor   in    Y'ale    College, 


1851-1853 ;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature,  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  1854 ; 
profes.sor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Chicago  (Congre- 
gational) Theological  Seminary,  1859.  Besides 
articles,  and  contributions  to  Current  Discussions 
in  Theology  (Chicago,  1884  sqq).  prepared  annually 
by  the  professors  of  the  seminary,  he  has  pub- 
lished Manual  (if  Preaching,  New  York,  1884. 

FITZGERALD,  Oscar  Penn,  D.D.  (Southern 
University,  Greensborough,  Ala.,  1868),  Method- 
ist (Southern  branch)  ;  b.  in  Caswell  County, 
N.C.,  Aug.  24,  1829 ;  was  missionary  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mines,  1855-57  ;  editor  of  Pacific  Methodist, 
Christian  Spectator,  and  California  Teacher,  in  San 
Francisco ;  was  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  California,  1867-71,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  State  University  was  founded,  and 
the  Normal  School  fully  organized  and  perma- 
nently located ;  president  of  Pacific  Methodist 
College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  1872 ;  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  since  1878.  He 
is  the  author  of  California  Sketches,  Nashville, 
Teun.,  1879,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1879 ;  The  Class  Meet- 
ing, 1880,  2d  ed.  1880;  Christian  Growth,  1881, 
2d  ed.  1881;  Glimpses  of  Truth,  1883,  2d  ed. 
1885;  Dr.  Summers;  a  Life-study,  1884,  2d  ed. 
1885;   Centenari/  Cameos,  1885. 

FLICKINGER,  Daniel  Kumler,  D.D.  (Otterbein 
University,  Westerville,  O.,  1875),  United  Brethren 
in  Christ;  b.  at  Sevenmile,  O.,  May  25,  1824; 
educated,  in  common  schools  and  Germantown 
Academy;  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
United-Brethren  Church  Jlissionary  Society,  1857, 
and  quadrennially  re-elected  until  1885,  when  he 
was  elected  foreign  missionary  bishop.  He  has 
been  to  Africa  eight  times,  and  to  Germany  five 
times,  on  missionary  business ;  has  done  much 
w  ork  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  among  the  Chinese.  He  is  the  author  of 
Off-hand  Sketches  in  Africa,  Dayton,  O.,  1857 ; 
Sermons  (jointly  with  Rev.  W.  J.  Shuey),  1859; 
Ethiopia,  or  Twenty-sic  Years  of  Missionary  Life 
in  Western  Africa,  1877,  3d  ed.  1885 ;  The  Church's 
Marching  Orders,  1879. 

FLIEDNER,  Fritz,  German  pastor;  b.  at  Kai- 
serswerth  on  the  Rhine,  June  lo,  1845;  studied  at 
Halle  1864-66,  and  at  Tubingen  1866-67;  became 
professor  in  the  boarding  school  for  young  ladies 
at  Ililden,  1868;  chaplain  to  the  legation  of  the 
German  Empire  at  ^ladrid,  and  evangelist  in 
Spain,  1870.  Since  1870  he  has  edited  Leaves 
from  Spain,  a  German  periodical  devoted  to  evan- 
gelization in  Spain ;  has  w  ritten  article.s  in  differ- 
ent reviews,  newspapers,  and  encyclopedias  (Iler- 
zog  and  Brockhaus),  and  Blatter  und  BlxUen, 
Gedichte,  Heidelberg,  1885. 

FLINT,  Robert,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  b.  near  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  the  j'earl838; 
studied  at  (ilasgow;  was  pastor  horn  li"S59  until 
1864,  when  he  became  professor  of  nioial  philos- 
ophy and  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1876  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Philosophy  of  History  in  France  and  Germany, 
Edinburgh,  1874;  Theism  (Baird  lectures  for 
1876),  1877,  5th  ed.  1886;  Anti-Theistic  Theories 
(Baird  lectures  for  1877),  1879,  2d  ed.  1880. 

FOOTMAN,  Henry,  M.A.,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Ipswich,  Feb.  lU,  1831  ;  educated  at  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after  having 
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taken  a  second-class  in  tlie  moral  science  tripos, 
1S70,  he  graduated  B.A.  1871,  .M.A.  1874;  or- 
dained (both  deacon  and  priest)  1>571,  standing 
first  in  tlie  examination  for  orders;  vicar  ot  Lani- 
liiiurne,  llungerford.  1S75-7.S;  in  charge  of  St. 
(ieorge's,  Campden  Will,  187S-80;  select  preathor 
at  Cambridge,  1880-81 ;  vicar  of  Shoreditch, 
18Ht-81  ;  and  since  1881  h;is  been  vicar  of  Noctuii 
Lincoln.  Althongh  from  early  years  a  stndent  of 
theology,  he  pursued  a  commercial  career,  and 
prior  to  entering  Cambridge  was  partner  in  a 
large  firm.  He  is  the  author  of  Life,  ils  Friemls 
anil  Foes  (Lent  lectures),  London,  187-'5;  From 
Home  and  Back  (Lenten  sermons),  187G;  The 
Eloquence  of  the  Cross,  1877 ;  Nature  ami  Preva- 
lence of  Moilern  Unbelief  1880;  Reasonable  Appre- 
hensions and  He-assuring  Hints,  1883,  2d  ed.  1884, 
reprinted,  Xew  Yorl:,  1885. 

FORBES,  John,  LL.D.  (King's  College,  1837), 
O.D.  (Kdinburgh,  l'S73),  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
at  Holiarni,  Banffshire,  July  5,  1802;  graduated 
A.M.  at  Marisciial  College,"  1819 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy for  four  years  at  Marisciial  and  King's  Col- 
leges, and  later  at  Gottingen,  1828-29 ;  became 
successively  head  master  and  governor  of  John 
Wat.-ion's  Institution,  Edinburgh,  1840,  and  of 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  1850;  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Aberdeen  University,  1809.  He  is 
the  author  of  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture, 
or  Principles  of  Scripture  Parallelism  exemplified 
in  an  Analysis  of  the  Decalogue,  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  etc.,  Kdinburgh,  1854;  Analytical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Jiomans,  tracing  the  Train  of  Thought 
bfi  the  Aid  of  Parallelism,  18U8;  Predestination  and 
\  Free  Will  reconciled ;  or  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
i-in  united  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  1878,  2d 
.-.1.  1S79. 

FOSS,  Cyrus  David,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
187U  .LL.D.(CorMell  College,  Iowa,  1879),  Method- 
ist-Ki)iscopal  liishop;  b.  at  Kingston,  N.Y.,  .Jan. 
17, 1834  ;  graduated  at  W'esleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletowu,  Cojin  ,  1854;  became  teacher  1854,  and 
principal  185(i,  of  Amenia  Seminary,  N.Y. ;  ]>as- 
tor(in  Chester,  X.Y.,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York), 
1857;   jiresident  of    Wesleyan  University,  1875; 

bishop.  1880. 

FOSTER,  Frank  Hugh,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1882), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  .Springfield,  Mass.,  June 
18,  1851 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Slass.,  1873 ;  from  1873  to  1874  was 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United- 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annajxilis,  Md. ;  gradu- 
ateil  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
1877;  from  1877  to  1879  was  Congregational  pjis- 
tor  at  North  Heading,  Mass. ;  from  1879  to  1882 
in  (ierniany,  studying  at  Gottingen  (1870-80) 
under  Lotze,  and  at  Leipzig  (1880-82)  under 
Lutharilt,  Delitz.sch,  and  Kahnis;  from  1882  to 
1881,  profe.s.sor  of  philosophy  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt. ;  and  since  1884  has  been  professor  of 
church  history  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
He  translated  (irotius*  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  concerning  the  Siilisfaction  of  Christ,  anil  has 
contributed  other  articles  to  the  liibliolheca  Sacra, 
of  which  since  18h|  lie  hius  Ix-en  one  of  the  editors. 

FOSTER,  Randolph  Sinks,  D.D.  (Ohio  Wes- 
leyan I'nivi-rsily,  l»ilaware,  O.,  18.".3),  LL.D.  (the 
sani.',  1858),  M.-thodist-Kpisci.pal  bishop;  b.  at 
Williamsburg.  C'laremont  County,  O..  Feb.  22. 
IWU;   studied  at  Augusta  College,  Millersburg, 


Ky.,  1835-37,  but  did  not  graduate;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  18.37; 
served  in  the  Ohio  Conference  until  185(1,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  New  York  ;  in  185(i  became 
president  of  the  North-western  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111. ;  resigned  in  18ti0,  and  returned  to  the 
pa.storate ;  in  1808  became  a  professor  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.J.  (succeeded 
Dr.  MeClintock  in  the  presidency  of  the  .same, 
1870),  and  in  1872  a  bishoii.  "•'  ^"-^  delegate 
to  the  Wesleyan  l>ody  in  England,  1870;  visit<'d 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  missions  in  South  Amer- 
ica, 1874;  Europe  ((Germany  and  Scandinavia), 
1874;  India,  1882;  Italy,  Germany,  and  Scandi- 
navia, 1883;  Mexico,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of 
Objections  to  Calvinism  as  it  is  (letters  to  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  L.  Kice),  Cincinnati,  1848  (many  editions  to 
date);  Christian  Purity,  ^ew  Y'ork,  1851  (many 
editions  to  dale);  Ministry  for  the  Times,  1852; 
Beyond  the  Grave,  1879  (many  editions) ;  Centen- 
ary Thoughts  for  the  Pew  and  Pulpit  of  Methodism 
in  1SS4,  1884;  Studies  in  Theotogi/,  188G. 

FOSTER,  Robert  Verrell,  D.D.  (Trinity  Uni- 
versity. Texas.  IhSl),  Ciimberlaiid  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  Wilson  County,  Tciin.,  .\iig.  12,  1845;  grad- 
uated A.B.  and  A.M.  from  Cuinberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Teiin.  ;  studied  theology  under 
Uev.  Dr.  Kichard  Beard;  graduated  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City,  in  1677; 
and  has  been  ever  since  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical  theology  and  exegesis  in  the  theological 
.school  of  Cumberland  University.  In  1881  he 
declined  the  chief  editorship  of  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  the  principal  denominational  organ, 
and  later  the  presidency  of  Trinity  University, 
Tehuacana,  Tex.,  and  the  professorship  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Lincoln  University,  III.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent cnntribntoi-  to  his  denominational  pajK-rs. 

FOWLER,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.  (Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  180-),  LL.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1875),  Methodist-Epi.scopal 
bi.shop;  b.  at  Burford,  Canada,  Aug.  11,  1837; 
graduated  at  Genesee  College,  N.Y.,  1859,  and 
at  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111., 
1801;  entered  the  ministry;  became  president 
North-western  University,  Evanston,  111.,  1872; 
editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  1S~6;  mission- 
ary secretary,  1880;  bishop,  1884. 

FOX,  Norman,  Baptist;  b.  at  Glens  Fallii,  N.Y., 
Feb.  13,  1830;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Hochesler,  N.Y.,  1855,  and  at  Uochester  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  1857  ;  wius  pastor  at  White- 
hall, N.Y.,  1859-02;  chaplain  of  the  77lh  Kegi- 
meiit  N.Y.  Vols.,  1802-04;  profe.s.sor  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  William  .Jewell  College, 
Liberty,  .Mo.,  1809-72.  He  has  been  editorially 
connected  with  the  Central  Bajtlisl,  Xational  Bap- 
tist, and  Independent,  and  also  given  voluntary 
service  to  diffi'rent  churches.  He  is  the  author 
of  Ocon/e  Fox  and  the  Early  Friends,  republished 
from  Baptist  Quarterly  ICevieu;  1878;  Bise  of  the 
I  se  of  Pouring  and  Sprinkling  for  Baptism,  from 
the  same,  1882;  Inspiration  of  Apostles  i;i  Speak- 
inq  and  Writing,  lio.,  1885;  /I  Layman's  Ministry: 
I^olrs  on  the  Life  an<l  Services  of  the  Ilnn.  .\alhan 
Bishoi;  I.L.I).,  N.w  York,  lss:'l. 

FRANK,  Franz  Hermann  Reinhold,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
Theol.  (both  Leii>/.l|;.  Is51),  D.D.  (from  Erlaii(;eii, 
1859),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  theologian; 
b.  at  Altcnburg,  March  25,  1827  ;  studied  at  Leip- 
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zig,  1S45-51 ;  was  sub-rector  at  Ratzeburg,  1851- 
53;  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Alteuburg, 
1853-57;  extraordiiiarj-  professor  iu  1857,  and 
since  1858  ordinary  professor  of  tlieology  in  Er- 
langen.  lie  is  the  author  of  Ei-angelische  Schul- 
reden,  Altenburg,  1850;  Die  Theuloijie  der  Con- 
cordien/omtel,  Erlangen,  1858-65,  4  vols. ;  System 
der  chrifdichen  Getcissheit,  1870-73,  2  vols.,  2d  ed. 
2d  vol.  1881,  2d  ed.  1st  vol.  1884;  Aus  dem  Leben 
christticher  Frauen,  Giitersloh,  1873 ;  Si/slem  der 
chrisdichen  Wahrheit,  1878-80,  2  vols.,  2d  ed. 
1885-86 ;  Syslem  der  chrisUicJien  SUdichkeit,  1st  vol. 
188-1,  and  also  of  many  long  articles  of  dogmatic 
and  ethical  contents  in  Zeilschrifl  fiir  Prolestant- 
ismu.<  u.  Kirche,  1869-76,  which  he  edited. 

FRANK,  Gustav  (Wilhelm),  Lie.  Theol.  {hon., 
Jena,  1858),  D.D.  (^hon.,  Jena,  1S67),  German  the- 
ologian ;  b.  at  Schleiz,  Germany,  Sept.  2.5,  1832 ; 
studied  at  Jena,  habilitated  himself  there  1859; 
became  professor  extraordinary  of  theologj-, 
186-1 ;  ordinary  professor  of  dogmatics  and  sym- 
bolics and  Christian  ethics  at  Vienna,  April  9, 
1867,  and  member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
council,  July  31,  1867 ;  received  the  Austrian 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  third  class,  1882.  He  is 
the  author  of  Memorabilia  ijumdam  Flaciana  cum 
brevi  annolalione  editoris,  Schleiz,  1856  ;  De  Luthero 
ralionatismi  pr<Bcursore,  Leipzig,  1857  ;  De  Acade- 
mia  Jenensi  evangelicce  veritatis  altrice,  Schleiz, 
1858 ;  Die  Jenaische  Theulogie  in  ihrer  geschicht- 
lichen  Entwickelung,  Leipzig,  1858 ;  De  Mallhice 
Flacii  III  grid  in  libros  sacros  meritis,  1859 ;  Ge- 
schichle  der  prolestantischen  Tkeologie,  1862-75,  3 
parts ;  Johann  Major,  der  Wittenberger  Poet,  Halle, 
1863;  Carl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  (in  llaumer's  His- 
torisches  Taschenbuch),  1866  ;  Die  k.  k.  evangelisch- 
theologische  Facullat  in  Wien  von  ihrer  Grilndung 
bis  zur  Gegenwarl,  Zur  Feier  Vires  filnfzigjdlirigen 
/uJi7au»i.«,  Vienna,  1871;  Das  Toleranzpalent  Kaiser 
Joseph  II.,  1881 ;  numerous  articles  in  periodicals, 
and  in  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographic  ;  edited 
E.  F.  Apelt's  Religionspliilosophie,  Leipzig,  1860. 

FRANKE,  August  Hermann,  Lie,  Theol.  (Bonn, 
1878),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Giitersloh,  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  Aug.  30,  1853;  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leipzig  and  Bonn,  1872-76 ;  was  succes- 
sively domcandidat  in  Berlin  (187S),  inspector  of 
Professor  Tholuck's  "  Students'  Home"  in  Halle 
(1879-84),  and  also  a  privat-docent  in  the  univer- 
sity there  (1881-84),  and  professor  extraordinary, 
(1884);  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel  since 
July  6,  1885.  He  is  the  author  of  Leben  und 
Wirken  des  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  Cologne,  1879, 
Basel,  1880;  Das  alle  Testament  bei  Johannes, 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erkldrung  und  Beurtheiligung  der 
johannei.^chen  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1885. 

FRASER,  Donald,  D.D.  (Aberdeen  University, 
1872),  English  Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Inverness, 
Scotland,  Jan.  15,  1826;  graduated  M.A.  at  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1842,  and  pursued  tlieologi- 
cal  studies  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  and  New 
College,  Edinburgh ;  was  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Montreal,  1851-.5!J ;  at  Inverness,  1859-70 ;  and 
since  1870  has  been  pastor  of  Marylebone  Pres- 
byterian Church,  London.  He  is  ^-ice-president 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  honor- 
ary secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  is 
prominent  in  church  courts  (twice  moderator  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church)    aud    in   public   meetings.     He   is   the 


author  of  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  Loudon,  1871-76,  3  vols.,  4th  ed.  1886, 
2  vols.  (Italian  trans,  of  lectures  on  New  Testa- 
ment, Florence,  1878) ;  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
London  and  New  York,  1881 ;  Speeches  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  1st  and  2d  ed.,  1882;  Metaphors  m 
the  Gospeh,  1885;  besides  minor  publications,  and) 
various  contributions  to  reviews  and  magazines.  | 

FRASER,  Right  Rev.  James,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1870).  lord  bishop  of  Manchester,  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Prestburv.  near  Cheltenham, 
Aug.  18,  1818;  d.  at  Manchester,  Thursday,  Oct. 
22,  1885.  He  was  scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  1836-39 ;  Ireland  scholar,  and  in  the  first 
class  in  classics,  1839;  graduated  B.A.  1840,  M.A. 
(Oriel)  1842.  He  was  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
1840-60;  tutor,  1842-47:  ordained  deacon  1846, 
priest  1847;  was  rector  of  Cholderton,  Wiltshire, 
1847-60;  select  preacher,  Oxford,  1854, 1862, 1872, 
1877;  chancellor  of  Sarum  Cathedral,  1858-60; 
rector  of  Ufton-Nervet,  Berkshiie,  1860-70;  preb- 
endary of  Bishopton,  in  Sarum  Cathedral,  1861- 
70.  In  1870  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Man- 
chester. He  is  the  author  of  Six  Sermons  preached 
be/ore  the  University  of  Oxford,  London,  1856;  and 
of  the  special  reports  presented  to  Parliament 
on  education  (1860),  on  education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (1867),  and  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
agriculture  (1868).  He  was  a  most  faithful  prel- 
ate, and  hastened  his  death  by  overwork,  for  he 
had  not  taken  adequate  rest  for  several  years. 

FREMANTLE,  Rev.  the  Honorable  William 
Henry  |  b.  at  SwanViourne,  Buckinghamshire,  Dec. 
12,  1831;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  classics) 
1853 ;  gained  the  prize  for  the  English  essay  iu 
1854;  M.A.  (All  Souls'  College)  1857;  and  was 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  from  1854  to  1864 : 
ordained  deacon  1855,  priest  1856 ;  was  curate  of 
Middle  Claydon,  1855-57 ;  vicar  of  Lewknor, 
18.57-65 ;  chaplain  to  Dr.  Tait  while  the  bishop 
of  London  (1861-68),  and  ai'chbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1868-82 ;  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston 
Square,  London,  1866-83 ;  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford, 1878-80;  canon  of  Canterbury,  aud  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  since  1882; 
Bampton  lecturer  iu  1883.  His  theological  stand- 
point is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  of  the  late  Ur. 
Arnold.  Dean  Stanley,  and  Richard  Rothe.  He  is 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Privy 
Council,  London,  1865;  The  Doctrine  of  Recon- 
ciliation to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  1870 ;  The 
Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life,  1882 ;  The  World  as  the 
Subject  of  Redemption  (Bampton  lectures),  1885; 
and  various  separate  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  Contemporary  and  Edinburgh  Reviews. 

FREPPEL,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Emile,  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Obemai  (Bas  Rhin),  France, 
July  1,  1827 ;  studied  at  Strassburg ;  was  ordained 
priest,  1849;  taught  philosophy  in  Paris,  1850-53; 
was  chaplain  of  St.  Genevieve,  1853;  dean,  1867; 
professor  of  sacred  eloquence  in  the  faculty  of 
Catholic  theology  at  Paris,  1854-70,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  He  was 
called  in  1869  to  Rome,  to  assist  iu  the  prelim- 
i  inary  arrangements  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
w.is  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  papal-infallibility 
dogma.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Angers 
in   1870,  and  has  made  a  vigorous  prelate,  being 
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active  in  organiniiig  the  pilgrimages  to  I'aray-le- 
Moiiial,  Puy,  ami  elsewlieie,  in  1872  and  lb"'!, 
anil  in  founding  a  Catholic  univer-.ilv  at  Angers. 
In  ISSil  he  was  returned  as  de|iutv  from  lirest, 
and  attracted  great  notice  by  tlie  lre((ueno_v  and 
violence  of  his  op|x>sition  to  the  government,  and 
bv  his  outspoken  ultraniontanisni.  lli.s  works 
are  numerous.  Among  them  are,  Lts  J'lrcs  niius- 
toliijues  el  leur  i'/ioi/ue,  Paris,  1859,  2d  e<l.  1870; 
Lts  npoloijUles  chreliens  au  deuxiinic  sitcle,  18U0, 
3d  ed.  188C ;  St.  Ire'nc'e,  ISb'l ;  Examen  crilii/ue  de 
la  eie  de  Jt'sus,  de  M.  Ilenan,  1863  (numerous 
editions) ;  ConJVrencts  nur  Id  diciiiile  de  Ji'sus 
Christ,  1803;  Terlullien,  1864,2  vols.;  Si.  Ci/j/rieii, 
1865,  3d  ed.  1875;  ClemenI  d' Alexnndrie,  1865,  2d 
ed.  1873 ;  Examen  crilii/ue  dcs  upntres  de  M. 
Reiinri,  1866;  Ori(/iiie,  1868;  CEuircs  pastorales 
oriiinires,  186!)-80,  4  vols.  ;  CEucres  jiolemiijues,  ' 
1871-80,  2  vols.;  L'lSnHie  et  les  oucriers.  1876;' 
Lts  ilevoirs  du  chrttien  dans  la  vie  cicile,  1676;  La 
fie  clire'lieniie,  \>>~ii  (Leuteu  sermons  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  1862).  • 

KRtCK.E,  Gustav  Adolf,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig.  IsU), 
D.D.  i//(»i.,  Kiel.  1>|J1;.  Evangelical  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; 1).  at  Leijizig,  Aug.  23,  1822;  studied  at 
liie  university  there;  habilitated  himself  in  both 
the  theological  and  philosophical  facullie.s,  l'^16; 
became  professor  exti'aordinary  of  theology,  1849 ; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  1851;  oher- 
cutecliet  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leipzig,  1865; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  the  I'liiversity 
(if  Leipzig,  1867.  lie  is  also  pastor  of  St.  Peter's, 
amsislnrialralh,  member  of  tin;  synodical  commit- 
tee of  the  Lvangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Sax- 
ony. He  has  received  the  royal  Saxon  Albrecht 
order  second  class,  the  Prussian  crow  n  order  .sec- 
ond class,  tiie  Swedish  Ma.sa  order,  is  a  knight 
of  the  i'russian  Eagle  order  third  class.  Besides 
imnierous  sermons,  of  iiis  writings  may  l)e  men- 
tioned, Arijiimeiila  pro  Dei  existenliu.  Pars  1.,  Leip- 
zig, 1847;  Die  lirliebung  zuin  llerrn  iin  (jebctc, 
Keichenbiich,  1850,  2d  ed.  1861  ;  Lehrhuch  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  1.  Thl.,  Leipzig,  1850;  Das 
exei/ellsche  Problem  im  Briefe  J'ault  an  die  Galaler 
c.  S,  20,  au/ Grand  v.  Gal.  3,  15-25  f/eprii/l,  1880; 
JJe  mcnte  doipnatica  loci  J'aulini  ad  Jiom.  5,  12  sg. 
Denuo  cl  emendatius  typis  exprcssmii,  1880 ;  Mela- 
physik  and  Dogmatik  in  ihrem  yei/enseitigen  I'er- 
liiUtnisse,  vnter  Itesond.  Bezieh.  auf  die  llitsclil'sclie 
ri.,„l„yie,  1882. 

FRIEDLAENDER,  Michael,  Ph.D.  (ILille,  1802), 
Ilebifw;  I),  at  lulroschin,  Prussia,  April  29,  1833; 
studied  at  llerliii  under  Protestant  ami  llelirew 
teachers;  wius  director  of  the;  Institute  for  Tal- 
inudic  instruction,  in  Berlin,  and  since  1865  luus 
liecn  principal  of  the  .lews'  College,  London; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Hebrew 
Literature,  he  has  published  The  ( 'oinmcniary  oj 
Ihn  Ezra  on  Jesaiali,  edited  from  MSS.,  and  trans- 
Uued,  with  Soles,  Inlroduclions,  and  Glossary,  Lon- 
don, 1873-77,  3  vols.  ;  The  Guide  of  Ihe  Perplexed 
of  Maimnnides,  translated  from  the  orii/inal  text 
and  annotated,  1882-8.5,  3  vols. ;  and  a  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version  with  the  Hebrew  t*!Xt, 
Thr  .Inrish  Enmity  nihir,  I8h2. 

FRIEDLIEB,  Joseph  Helnrlch,  Lie.  Theol. 
(Bonn,  isjii),  D.D.  (Bn>shiu,  ls4.S),  Uoman  Cath- 
olic; 1).  at  .Mi'isejilieim,  (iermany,  .S>pt.  1.  l^llt; 
l>ecanie  priest  lh37,  npelent  at  Buiin  1>^39.  anci 
pricat-doeent    1840-    professor   extruordiuary   of 


etliics  and  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Bresjau, 
1845;  ordinary  profes-^or,  1847.  He  is  the  author 
of  Archduloyie  der  Leidensytschichte  urusers  Herrn 
Jesu  C/irisli,  Bonn,  1843;  .Synopsis  Eranyeliorum, 
Breslau,  1847 ;  De  codicibus  .Sibyltinonim  mamisr. 
in  usum  critictim  nondum  adhibitis,  1847 ;  Oracuht 
Sibyltina  rer.  proley.  illastr.  vers,  ytrni.  in.-<huxit, 
Leipzig,  1852 ;  .Sehrift,  Tradition  und  kircldiehe 
.Sclirifiauslegung,  oder  die  kalholi.iche  Lehre  ton 
den  Quellen  der  chri-:llichen  lleiUwtdtrheit  an  den 
Zeugnissen  der  finf  erslen  christlichen  Jalirhun- 
derle  gepriifl,  Breslau,  1854;  Geschichte  des  Lrbens 
Jesu  Chrisli  mil  chronolog.  u.  andem  liistor.  L'niir- 
suchungen,  IS.'Vo,  3ded.  Miinster,  1886;  Eriniierun'/- 
en  nnil  Kriliken,  SeniUrhreihrn  tin  Dr.  Sepp,  1857; 
Prolegomena  zfirhihl.  llcnnenitilik,  1668. 

FRIEDR1CH,  Johann,  D.D.  (JIunich.  1802), 
Old  Catholic,  b.  at  Puxdorf.  Cjiper  Krancunia. 
Bavaria,  May  .">,  1830;  .studied  at  Bamberg  ami 
Munich;  was  ordained  priest,  .June  4.  IboH:  be- 
came pricul-doteiil  1862,  and  in  1665  prole>sor 
extraordinary  of  theology  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Munich.  In  1869  he  accompanied  Cardinal  IIo- 
heidohe  to  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the  capacity 
of  "  tiieologian  ;  "  was  there  severely  criticised  be- 
cause he  took  DoUinger's  position  of  hostility  to 
the  infallibility  dogma,  and  left  Rome  before  the 
council  closed.  He  flatly  refused  to  accept  the 
dogma ;  and  therefore,  by  archiepiscopal  orders, 
attendance  upon  his  lectures  was  forbidden,  April 
13,  1871,  and  he  was  excommunicated,  .\]iril  17. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  exercise  priestly 
function.s,  kept  his  academic  ]Kjsition,  indeed  was 
promoted,  for  in  June,  1^72,  he  became  ordinary 
professor  of  doctrinal  history,  symbolics,  patrol- 
ogj-.  Christian  arclia-ology,  and  literature;  but  in 
1882  was  removed  to  the  pliilosophical  faculty  as 
profes.sor  of  history,  by  request  of  tlie  I'ltranion- 
tanes.  Although  ]>rominent  in  the  organization 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  he  has  kel't  aloof 
from  it  since  1878,  because  opiK).sed  to  its  aboli- 
tion of  enforced  celibacy.  His  writings  embrace 
Johann  Wessel,  Kegensliurg,  1862;  Die  Lehre  des 
Johann  Hus  u.  ihre  Bedeutuny  Jlir  die  Enticicklung 
der  neueren  Zeit,  1862  ;  Astrologie  unti  Jti funna- 
tion,  Munich,  1864;  Das  xcahre  Zeittdler  des  h. 
Rupert,  Bandierg,  1866;  Kirchent/esvhichle  Diulsch- 
lands,  Bamberg  (1867,  1.  Bd.  1  Thl.,  Die  Romir- 
ziit;  1869,  2.  Bd.  1  Thl.,  Die  A/irtningerztil); 
Drei  (bishcr  unedirle)  C'oncdien  aus  tier  Mtrminijrr- 
ziit,  1867;  Tai/cbueh  iriihrend  ties  \'atican.  C'omils 
gifiihrl,  Niirdlingen,  1871,  ■2<1  ed.  1873:  Doenmenia 
nil  iltiislranilum  t-tincilium  Vtiticanuni  unui  1S70, 
1871,2  vols.;  Joannis  tie  Tvrrecremata,  De  pules- 
liite  /iii/uc  el  foncilii  generalis  tratttitiui,  Innsbruck, 
1871;  Zur  i'erleidigung  iiieines  Taijebuch,  1872; 
Ihr  Merhtinisiniis  ilir  I'atifan.  Religion,  1st  and 
2d  ed.  1876;  Bcilriige  zur  Kirchengeschichte  des 
IS.  Jahrli.,  Munich,  1^76;  Geschichte  ties  Vatican. 
Concih,  Bonn,  1.  Bd.  1877,  2.  Bd.  1883,  3.  B.l. 
1886;  Ziir  iilltslm  Geschichte  ties  Primtiles  in  thr 
Eiiche,  1679;  /Irilrttt/e  ziir  Geschichte  lies  Jesuitcn- 
lh;l,n.:  Munirh,  l^s'l. 

FRITZSCHE,  Otto  Fridolln,  Lie.  Theol.  (Halle. 
I6:ii;),  D.D.  (/.<.«..  Halle,  1841),  Keforme.l;  b.  at 
Dolirilugk,  .Sfpt.  23,  1612;  stmlied  at  Ihe  L'ynnia- 
sinm  ami  university  of  Ilulle,  lsi'i;-35;  liecame 
prival-tliireiU  at  Iliille  lb36,  ami  then  iirofessoi 
exlraordimirv  in  16.(7,  and  profe.s.sor  ordinary  in 
1842,  ul  Zurich.    He  hus  alsj  l*een  chief  librarian 
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of  the  cantonal  library  since  1844.  With  his 
father  C.  F.,  and  his  brotlier  Iv.  l'\  A.  Fritzsche, 
he  issueil  FrilZKchiurum  upu^ctihi  availeiniea,  Halle, 
183S;  with  C.  L.  W.  Griiniii,  KurzijefussUs  ext- 
ijelisches  Ilundhuch  :ti  ilvii  A/xilry/tlien  de.i  Allen 
Testamtnts,  Leipzig,  18.j1-00,  U  imrta;  iiiUepend- 
ently  he  has  wiitteii  Di-  ThewlDri  Mop.sue.iltiii  vila 
et  scriptix,  Halle,  18-30;  I'iV«  J.  J.  /iimmermiiim, 
Ziirich,  1841 ;  Calulu;/  of  the  cantonal  liUiary, 
1859  ;  edited  the  works  of  Lactantius,  Leipzig, 
1842-44,  2  vols. ;  of  Theodore  of  Jlopsuestia  (Xew- 
Testament  commentary,  and  fragments  of  book 
on  the  Incarnation),  Ziirich,  1847,  '2  vols. ;  Liber 
juilicum  secundum  LXX.  inlerpreles,  Ziirich,  18G(J; 
Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo,  1868,  2d  ed.  1886; 
Libri  a/iOcri//j/ii  V.  T.  Grace,  cutii  cunimenUirio 
criticu  (containinsf  also  a  few  pseudepigraphical 
books).  Lei])zig,  1871. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Octavius  Brooks,  A.M.,  Ra- 
tionalist;  \i.  in  l!o>t.m.  .Ma>s.,  .\ov.  26,  1822; 
graduated  at  Harvard  C'olli-gc.  Cainlirid;.;v,  iMass., 
184:3:  became  clergyman  at  .Salem,  Mass.,  1847; 
•Jersey  City,  N.J,,  1855;  Xew-York  City,  18.59; 
resigned  from  ill  health,  1879.  He  is  the  author 
of  Stories  from  the  Lips  of  the  Teacher,  Retold  hij 
a  Disciple,  Boston,  1863,  2d  ed.  New  Yoik.  1875; 
Stories  of  the  Patriarchs,  Boston,  1864,  2d  ed.  New- 
York,  1876 ;  A  Child's  Book  of  Reli(/ion,  Boston, 
1866,  :id  ed.  New  Y'ork,  1876;  The  Religion  of 
Humanitij,  Boston,  1872,  3d  ed.  New  York,  1875; 
Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  1874;  Safest 
Creed,  and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Reason, 
New  Y'ork,  1874;  A  History  of  Transcendentalism 
in  JVeiv  England,  1876 ;  Knowledge  and  Faith,  and 
other  Discourses,  1876 ;  The  Cradle  of  the  Christ, 
1877  ;  Creed  and  Conduct,  and  other  Discourses, 
1877 ;  Spirit  of  the  New  Faith,  1877 ;  The  Rising 
and  the  Setting  Faith,  and  other  Discourses,  1878; 
Oerrit  Smith:  a  Biography,  1878;  Visions  of  the 
Future,  and  other  Discourses,  1879 ;  George  Ripley, 
Boston,  1882. 

FRY,  Benjamin  St.  James,  D.D.  (Quincy,  now 
Chadduck,  College,  1871),  xMethodi-st;  b.  at  Rut- 
ledge,  danger  County,  Tenn.,  June  10,  1824; 
studied  at  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati,  three 
years,  but  did  not  graduate  ;  entered  the  ministry, 
and  the  Ohio  Conference,  1847 ;  was  president  of 
the  Worthington  Female  College,  O.,  18.56-60; 
chaplain  63d  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  1861- 
64 ;  in  charge  of  St.  ].,ouis  branch  of  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  1865-72  ;  and  since  has 
been  editor  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate, 
St.  Louis.  He  was  member  of  the  London  Meth- 
odist (Ecumenical  Conference,  and  of  the  Cen- 
teimial  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  read  an 
essay  on  the  Methodist  ])re.ss.  He  is  the  author 
of  Property  Consecrated  (prize  essay  on  systematic 
beneficence),  New  York,  18.56,  last  ed.  1884;  Lices 
of  Bishops  AMiatcoat,  McKendree,  George,  and 
Roberts,  4  vols. ;  besides  articles  in  reviews,  etc. 

FULLER,  John  Mee,  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London,  Dec.  4,  1835 ;  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  and  Cro.sse  Uni- 
Tersity  scholar,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
in  his  college,  1858  ;  took  a  first-class  in  the  the- 
ological tripos,  1859 ;  was  Tyrwhitt's  University 
.scholar,  1860;  graduated  M.A.,  1802;  took  Kaye 
I'niversity  prize,  1863  ;  was  ordained  deacon  1800, 
]irie8t  1861;  curate  in  Ealing,  1860-62;  South 
.Vndlev  Street,  London,  1802-03;  I'lmlico,  1863- 


70;  editorial  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  (S.P  C.K.), 
1870-74;  since  1874  he  has  been  vicar  of  Be.xlev, 
Kent;  and  since  1883  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  King's  College,  London.  Besides  arti- 
cles in  Smith  and  Wace's  L>ict.  Eccles.  Biography. 
he  has  written  or  edited  the  following:  An  Essay 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Hook  of  Daniel  (the 
Kaye  prize  essay),  Cambridge,  1864;  llarnumy 
of  the  Gospels,  1872  ;  The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,  1875,  2d"  ed.  1880;  The 
Student's  Commentary  (founded  on  The  Speaker's 
Commcnlnn/),  1879  sqq. 

FULLONTON.  John,  D.D.  (D.^rtmouth  College. 
Hanover,  X.H..  1802),  Free  Baptist;  b.  at  Ray- 
mond, N.IL,  .\ug.  3,  1812;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1840,  and  from  the  Biblical  School, 
Whitestown,  N.Y.,  1849;  became  princii)al  of 
North  Parsonsfield  Academy,  Me.,  1840 ;  of  the 
Whitestown  Senanary,  N.Y.,  1843;  professor  in 
the  Free  Baptist  Theological  School  since  1851 
(the  school,  then  at  Whitestown,  in  1854  wa.s 
removed  to  Xew  Hampton,  N.H.,  but  since  1870 
has  been  a  department  of  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.).  He  was  chaplain  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  1863 ;  a  member  of  the  Houm- 
in  that  legislature,  1867. 

FUNCKE,  Otto,  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Wulf- 
ratli,  near  Elberfeld,  Germany,  March  9,  1836; 
studied  at  Halle,  Tiibingen,  and  Bonn ;  w.is  pas- 
tor at  Halpe.  in  the  Rhine  Mountains,  1802-68; 
and  since  1868  has  been  pastor  of  the  Friedens 
Kirche,  Bremen.  He  is  the  author  of  Reisel/ilder 
und  Neimalhklcinge.  Bremen,  3  series,  1809  (Uth 
ed.  1886),  1871  ■(6th  ed.  1886),  1872  (5th  ed. 
1886);  Die  Schule  des  Lebens :  oder,  chi-istlivhf 
Lebensbilder  im  Lichte  des  Buches  Jonas,  1871,  6th 
ed.  1885,  reprinted  New  Y'ork  (American  Tract 
Societv),  1879  (English  trans..  The  School  of  Li/e: 
Life  Pictures  from  the  Book  of  .lonah.  1885,' 2d  ed. 
1886);  Christliche  Fraqezticheu,  1873,  Uth  ed. 
1885;  Vcru-andlunqen,  1873.  4th  ed.  1885;  7'uV/- 
liche  Andachten.  18"75,  4th  ed.  1885;  Golles  Wc'is- 
heil  auf  dcr  Kinderstube,  1876,5th  ed.  1883;  .S(. 
Paulas  zu  Wasser  und  zu  Lunde,  1877,  5th  ed. 
1884;  Freud,  Leid,  Arbeit,  1879,  5th  ed.  1886; 
Seelenkiimpfe  und  Seelenfrieden,  1881,  3d  ed.  1885; 
Willst  du  yesund  tverden  ?  1882 ;  Englische  Bilder 
in  deutscher  Beleuchtung,  1883,  5th  ed.  1886;  Die 
Welt  des  Ghubens  und  die  Alllaqsicelt.  1885. 

FUNK,  Franz  Xaver,  Ph.D.,"  Lie.  Theol.,  D.D. 
(all  Tubingen,  1803.  1871.  187.'>,  respectively), 
Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Abtsgmiind,  Wurtemberg. 
Germany,  Oct.  12,  1840 ;  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Tiibingen,  1859-63,  and  theology 
in  the  priests'  seminary  at  Rottenburg,  1863-64 ; 
was  curate  at  Waldsee,  1864-65;  studied  politi- 
cal economy  in  Paris,  1865-66 ;  became  repeieni 
in  Tubingen,  lS6(i ;  professor  extraordinary  of 
church  history,  patrology,  and  archa?ology,  1870; 
ordinary  professor,  1875.  He  is  the  author  of 
Zins  und  Wucher,  eine  moraltheologische  Abhiiud- 
lung,  Tiibingen,  1868;  Die  nationaliikonont.  An- 
schaunngen  der  mittelalterlichen  Theologen,  1869; 
Geschichte  des  kirchtichcn  Zinsverbotes,  1876;  Die 
Echtheit  der  lynatianischen  Briefe  aufs  neue  verlei- 
digt.  Alit  e.  literar.  Beilage :  Die  alte  Lateinische 
Uebersetzung  der  Usher'schen  Sammluny  der  Igna- 
tiusbriefe  u.  it.  Polykarpbriefes,  1883;  Lehrbuch  der 
Ktrche'nyeschichte,    Rottenburg,    1886;    und   many 
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articles.  He  edited  tlie  5tli  ed.  of  Hefele's  Opera 
juilruin  (ipo.ilolorum,  1878-81,  2  vols. 

FUNK,  Isaac  Kauffman,  D.D.  ( Wittenbeiff  Col- 
\f^f.  Si.riiigficlil,  ().,  1>^S-.'),  Lutheran  ((ielieial 
Sviioil):  1>.  at  C'lil'toii,  (Jreeiie  L'ounlv.  <).,  Sei't. 
.  li),  lt>:W;  -^raduatiHl  at  Wittenberg  College,  1800; 
entered  the  iniuistrv  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
IHCI :  was  pastor  at  Carey,  O.,  1.SU2-64;  in  ISrook- 
lyn.  X.Y.  (St.  Matthew's  Evangelical  Lutheran), 
lsOo-72  ;  resigned,  and  went  to  Kurope,  l:;gyi)t, 
anil  I'alestine  ;  on  return  w;is  associate  editor 
of  C'/iriflian  liailical,  Pittsburg,  I'enu.,  187"J-73; 
editor  of  The  Union  Ailrocale,  N.Y.,  1873-7.">", 
Ktarted  The  Metropolitan  Pulpit,  October,  187(j; 
Vomplele  Preacher,  1877;  changed  the  name  of 
the  former  to  Uumiktic  Monlhli/,  and  combined 
it  with  the  second,  October,  1.S78;  enlarged  the 
Monthlii,  and  called  it  llumiletic  Jierleu;  January, 
1S.S.J:  began  book-pidilishing  in  1877. 

FUNKHOUSER,  George  Absalom,  D.D.  (Otter- 
b«-in  L'niv.Msity,  187!i).  I'iiited  Bicllnen;  b.  at 
ilount  .Jackson,  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  .June 
7,  1841;  graduated  from  Otterbcin  I'niversity, 
Westerville,  <).,  18G8.  and  from  Western  (I'resby- 
terian)  Theological  Seminary,  .-Alleghany,  I'enn., 
lf)71 :  ami  since  has  been  professor  of  New- Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Uuiou  Biblical  Seminary,  Day- 
ton. O. 

FURMAN,  James  Clement,  D.D.,  Baptist ;  b.  in 
Cliarle>tou,  S.C.,  Dec.  o,   1S():» ;  was  educated  in 

Charleston  College, ;  studied  medicine,  but 

in  18'28  was  baptized,  and  began  to  )ireacli ;  con- 
ducted revival  services ;  was  pastor  at  Society  Hill, 

S.C., ;  in  181;!  became  professor  in  Furman 

Theological  In.stitution,  now  Furman  L'niversity, 
(jreenville,  S.C.,  of  which  lie  wiis  president  many 
years,  aud  is  now  profe.s.sor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosopliv,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

FURNESS,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Harvard, 
1M7),  Unitarian;  b.  in  Boston,  ila.ss.,  April  20, 
1(>(I2;  gratluated  from  Harvard  College,  1820; 
studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, I'enn.,  Jan.  12,  1825,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  retirement  in  1875.  He  was  a  leading 
abolitionist,  and  is  the  author  of  Uemurliii  on  the 
Four  Goapeh,  Philadelphia,  1835,  London,  18;J7  ; 
Jesuf  and  Aw  Biographers,   1838;    Dotne.itic   Wor- 


ship (a  volume  of  i)rayers),  1842,  new  ed.  ISiiO; 
A  History  of  Jesus,  I'hiladelphia  and  London. 
18.J0,  new  ed.  1853;  Discourses,  1855;  Thoughts 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Boston,  i85!l;  l\d  pardy  uplifted,  18C4 ;  The  i'n- 
conscious  Truth  if  the  Four  Gospels,  Philadelphia, 
1808;  Jesus,  1871;  The  I'ower  of  Spirit  manifest 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  1877 ;  Tjie  Story  of'  the 
Itesurrection  told  once  more,  1^8.3;  Verses:  Trans- 
lations and  Hymns,  Boston,  18.^(1 ;  numerous  dis- 
courses, nio.stly  on  aliolition.  both  in  pamphlet  form 
and  in  the  PennsyUania  Freeman  and  Anti-slacery 
Standard.  He  has  also  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man Schubert's  Minor  of  Nature.  1849  ;  Oems  of 
(jirman  Verse,  1851 ;  Julius,  and  other  Tales,  lS50. 
and  Schenkel's  Character  of  Jesus  portrayed,  Bos- 
ton, IMJO,  2  vols.  He  edited  'J  he  Diadem,  an 
annual  pidilislied  in  Pl]iladil]ilii,a,  1815-47. 

FURRER,  Konrad,  D.D.  (Bern.  1879),  Swi.ss 
Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Fluntern,  near 
Zurich,  Nov.  5,  1838;  studied  at  Ziiricli,  18.57- 
02;  was  ordained,  1^02;  from  1804  to  1870,  pa.s- 
tor  in  various  places  of  the  canton  of  Ziiricli ; 
since  1870,  pastor  of  .St.  Peter's,  Zurich.  In  1863 
he  made  an  exploring  tour  through  Palestine  ;  in 
1809  he  became  prical-docent  for  biblical  archae- 
ology in  the  University  of  Zurich,  but  did  not 
lecture  from  1871  until  1885,  when  on  the  death 
of  Biedermaini  he  resumed  his  position,  and  now 
lectures  upon  the  history  of  religion.  He  is  also 
a  Kirchenrnth  of  the  canton  (since  18.S5),  and 
teacher  of  religion  in  the  Zurich  female  seminary. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal,  right  wing.  He  "is 
the  author  of  Rudolph  Collin,  der  Freund  Zu-inij- 
tis,  Halle,  1802  ;  Wanderunyen  durch  Pataestina. 
Zurich,  1805  (French  trans.,  Geneva.  1880);  Die  Be- 
deutumj  der  bibtischtn  (Jtoyraphie  fiir  die  biblische 
Kxeycse,  Zurich,  1870 ;  of  the  majority  of  the 
geographical,  zoological,  and  botanical  articles  in 
Schenkel's  Bibel-lexinm,  [.,ei]izig,  1809-75;  of  many 
essays,  e.g  ,  Die  ninjiiinsytsrhii-httiche  Bedeuluny 
Jerusnlems  (in  Zeilslimmi n,  IhOO);  Israel  als  Voile 
des  Moryenlandes  {in  the  same,  1807):  Die  Religion 
im  Juyendatter  der  Menschheit  (in  Reform,  1878); 
Die  allgemcine  Reliyionsyeschichte  und  tlie  religiose 
Bilduny  (in  Meili's  Thcolog.  Zeilschrif,  1884); 
has  in  preparation  an  entire  reconstruction  ol 
Haumer's  Palaestina. 
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GABRIELS,  Very  Rev.  Henry,  Lie.  Theol.  (Lou- 
vain.  l^iJ4).  D.D.  (/mil..  Louvain.  18S2).  Koniaii 
Calliolic ;  b.  at  Waniiegem-Lede,  lielgiuni,  Oct. 
0,  1636;  educated  at  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of 
Ghent,  and  tlie  Catholic  University  of  Louvain ; 
became  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  X.Y..  16G4;  and  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  church  history,  187L 

CAILEY,  Matthew,  Reformed  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
at  Rathdonnell,  near  Letterkenny,  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  Dec.  16,  1635;  graduated  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  1S()6 ;  studied  theology  in  Bel- 
fast and  Edinburgh;  has  been  since  1S6S  pastor 
Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, U.S.A. ;  and  since  1870  professor  of  biblical 
literature  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Synod,  1885 ;  and  has  published  Christian 
Patriotism  (a  sermon),  Philadelphia,  1875,  2  edi- 
tions:   Wreathx  ami  Gem.^  (poems),  1682. 

GAILOR,  Thomas  Frank,  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Sept.  17.  1850;  graduated  at 
Racine  College,  Wis.,  1870,  and  at  the  General 
(Episcopal)  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-Tork 
City,  1879  :  became  pastor  of  the  thurch  of  the 
ilessiah,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  1879 ;  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1882,  and  has  been  chaplain  of 
the  university  since  1883.  He  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  Oxford  movement  "  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  as  represented  by  Canon  Liddon  in 
England,  and  Dr.  DeKoven  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  author  of  occasional  sermons,  and 
articles  in  I'eviews;  and  of  Manual  of  Devotions 
fur  Sc/iooWoi/s,  Xew  York,  1860. 

GALLEHER,  Right  Rev.  John  Nicholas,  S.T.D. 
(Columbia  College,  New-York  City,  1875),  Epis- 
copalian, bishop  of  Louisiana;  b.  at  Washington, 
Ky.,  Feb.  17,  1839 ;  educated  at  the  Univei'sity  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville ;  studied  law,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  Brockenborough  Law  School  at 
Lexington,  Va. ;  began  practice  at  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  was  successively  rector  in  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Zion  Church,  New-York 
City;  consecrated,  1880.  lie  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  during  the  war,  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  1801 ;  was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson, 
and  imprisoned  several  months;  when  exchanged, 
he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  General  Buckner, 
aud  tirst  lieutenant,  afterwards  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  tiie  Adjutant  General's  depart- 
ment, and  served  until  the  final  surrender.  He 
lias  published  occasional  sermons,  essays,  and 
episcopal  charges. 

GANDELL,  Robert,  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London.  .Ian.  27.  1818:  educated  at  St.  John's 
aud  Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
(second-cl.iss  classics)  1643,  Kennicott  scholar 
1844,  Pusey  and  Ellerton  scholar  1845,  M.A. 
1640;  was  ordained  deacon  184U,  priest  1847; 
Michel  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1S45-.50;  tutor 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  1848-72:  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
for   Dr.    Pusey,    1616-62 ;    chaplaiu    of    Corpus 


Christi  College,  1852-77 ;  select  preacher,  16i59-, 
Grinfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint,  1859 :  senio^ 
proctor,  1600-01;  examiner  in  "  Rud.  Fid.  et 
Relig.,''  1861-82:  since  1650  he  has  been  one  of 
the  four  city  lecturers  at  St.  Martin  Carfax, 
Oxford;  since  1661,  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic; 
.since  1870,  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Bath  aud  Wells;  since  1674,  fellow  of  Hertiord 
College,  Oxford,  and  prebendary  of  Ashill  in 
Wells  Cathedral :  since  1860  canou  of  AN'ells 
Cathedral,  since  1884  precentor.  He  is  the  author 
of  Jhe  Prophecy  of  Joel,  in  Hebrew,  jmelirnlly 
arranged,  London,  1849;  Jehovah  Goalenu  (ser- 
mon), 1653:  The  Greater  Glory  of  the  .Second 
Temple  (sermon),  1858;  edited  Lightfoot's  l/ora 
Hebraica  et  Talmudica,  1659,  4  vols. ;  contriliuted 
commentary  on  ylmo.<, -VaAu/H,  and  Zephaniah  to 
The  Dilile  {Speaker's)  Cmnmenlary,  1670. 

GANSE,  Hervey  Doddridge,  Presbyterian  :  b. 
at  Flshkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  Feb.  27, 
1822 ;  studied  at  the  New- York  University,  1635- 
38 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  tlie  same 
city,  1839,  and  at  the  Reformed  Dutch  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  \>i.'i\ 
became  pastor  of  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Free- 
hold, N.J,,  1843:  of  the  North-west  (afterwards 
Madison-avenue)  Reformed  Church,  New-York 
City,  1856 ;  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1875;  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  for  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, 1883  (the  year  of  its  establishment).  He  is 
the  author  of  printed  sermons,  addresses,  review 
articles ;  a  pamphlet,  Bible  Slaveholdinr/,  New 
York,  1653;  a  discussion  of  The  Sabbath's  Claim 
on  Christian  Consciences  (read  before  the  General 
Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  Philadelphi.i, 
1880),  and  of  a  numl>er  of  hymns. 

GARDINER,  Frederic,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  College, 
Bruus«ick,  Me.,  1809),  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Gar- 
diner, Me.,  Sept.  11,  1S22;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1642:  was  rector  of 
Trinity  Chiu'ch.  Saco,  Me.,  1845-47:  assistant  min- 
ister, St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1847-48; 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Bath,  Me.,  1848-53 :  and 
of  Trinity  Church,  Lewiston,  Me.,  1855-50.  In 
1605  he  became  professor  of  the  literature  and 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Theological  Seminary,  Gambler,  O. :  in  1807, 
a-ssistant  rector  at  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  the 
next  year  a  professor  in  the  Berkeley  (Episcopalian) 
Divinity  School  there  (1808-82  of  Old  Testament 
and  literature,  and  since  1683  of  New- Testament 
literature  and  interpretation).  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Island  of  Life,  an  Allef/ory,  Boston,  1651  ; 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  1850  :  Ilar- 
mnny  of  the  Gospels  in  Greet,  Andover,  1871,  7th 
ed.  1884;  Harmony  of  the  Go.^pels  in  Ent/li.-'h,  1671, 
3d  ed.  subsequently ;  Dialessaron,  The  Life  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels,  1871,  2d  ed. 
subsequently  :  The  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism, 
1670;  The  Old  ami  Xew  Testaments  in  their  Mutual 
Relations,  New  York,  1885.  He  wrote  the  com- 
mentary  ou    Leviticus    (incorporating     that     of 
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Laiige)  ill  tlie  American  Laiige  series.  New  York, 
ISTO;  and  tliat  uikmi  Second  Samuel  (lS.s;5)  and 
Ezekiel  (1S84)  in  JSishop  Kllicotfs  Old-TtsUwitnt 
Cuiiiiiitntary  for  Enijluh  Itaadurs,  London  and 
New   York. 

GARLAND,  Landon  Cabell,  LL.D.  (Transyl- 
vaiiiii  riiiver>ilv.  l,.xiii),'tiMi,  Ivy.,  I>il0),  Metli- 
odi.>t-E['i5Co{ial  C'liincli  South,  layman;  b.  in 
Nelson  Couuty,  Va.,  Marcli  21,  1810:  graduated 
at  Hampden  -  Sidney  College,  Prince  Kdward 
County,  Va.,  ISi'U ;  became  profe.ssor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philo.sophy  in  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.,  1V50;  |>rofesssor  of  the  .same  in 
Randolph- Macon  College,  then  in  Mecklenburg 
County  (since  ISfiti  at  Ashland).  Va.,  1833;  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  1S57;  profes.sor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  the  University  of  Alabam.i, 
at  Tuscaloosa,  1S17;  i>resi<lent  of  the  same,  1857; 
professor  of  physics  and  iustrouomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  at  O.xford,  ISGU;  professor 
of  physics  and  astronomy  in  X'aiiilerbilt  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  'IViin.,  an<l  cliaiuellor,  1875.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  painplilcts,  and  of  a 
treati.se  on  }'hiii,   imd  Sjiliviirni  '/'rii/uiiumeln/. 

GARRETT,  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Charles, 
D.D.  (Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
187J,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1882),  LL.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  <).\ford,  Mi.ss.,  1870),  Kpis- 
copalian,  missionary  bishop  of  Northern  Texas ; 
b.  at  Ballymote,  County  .Sligo,  Ireland,  Nov.  4, 
1832 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  18.)5, 
and  took  the  divinity  testimonium,  Dec.  19, 
18.55;  was  succe.ssively  curate  of  East  Worldham, 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  1857 ;  missionary  in  Hritish 
Columbia,  18.39;  rector  in  California,  1809;  of 
Trinity  Cathedral,  Omaha,  Neb.,  1872;  conse- 
crali'd,   1871.     He  has  pulilished  occasional   ser- 

inoJiS.  I'tr.  « 

GARRISON,  Joseph  Fithian,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  .Jersey,  Princeton,  1^79),  Episcopalian  ;  b. 
at  Fairton,  Cumberland  County,  N.  .J.,  .Jan.  2o, 
18J3;  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  .Jersey 
at  I'rineeton,  1812,  and  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Penn.sylvania  at  Phil.idelphia,  1845;  entered 
the  Epi.scopal  ministry  in  1^>.55,  and  became  rector 
of  .St.  Paul's  Church,  Camden,  X.  .J. ;  but  since 
1884  has  been  professor  of  liturgies  and  canon 
law  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  I'hiladel- 
phia,  I'enn.  He  has  published  numerous  .ser- 
mons, also  articles  upon  ecclesiastical  history 
and  lanon  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mi^Mdii  fur  the  r.'visioii  of  the  I'raver  IJook. 

GARRUCCI,  Raffaele,  Uoman  Catholic;  b.  .-vt 
Naples,  .Jan.  23,  1812;  d.  at  Rome,  May  .').  1S85. 
He  was  a  .Jesuit,  and  a  famous  archieologist, 
especially  in  iconograjiliy.  He  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  history  of  early  Christian 
art,  but  at  the  time  of  hi.s  death  lie  had  just 
completj-d  a  history  of  Italian  coinage  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  lime.  Of  his  other  great 
works  may  be  mentioned,  Mi)numtiilu  rei/iiMica 
Lit/uiuiu  linhutiwruin,  Komc,  1847;  Monumcnli  itel 
Mii.'dio  Laleriiiiaiise,  1801;  Sloriu  dell'Arle  Crisliiiiia 
uei  primt  ullo  aecoli  delta  ('hie.ia,  I'rato,  1872-80, 
0  vols.  Ho  wrote  also  many  di.-wertations  on 
minor  subjects.  Sue  Amrrican  Journal  of  Archit- 
(I' mill,  i.  31)9.  • 

CASS,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Johann  Helnrlch, 
Ph.D.  (  ll-rliii.  I.S'.-S).  Lie.  Theol.  (Itr.'sli.u,  1839), 
D.D.,i,i.il.,«aid.  ls.",l;,(,,-iniaiil'rul,nlanl(Uniled 


Evangelical  Church);  b.  at  Breslau,  Nov.  28,  1813; 
studied  at  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  18:J2-:JC; 
became  pr'nal-tlucenl  of  theology  at  Breslau,  1839 ; 
professor  extraonlinary,  1840  ;  the  same  at  Greifs^ 
wald,  1847;  ordinary  professor,  1855;  at  Ciie.ssen, 
1801;  at  Heidelberg,  1808.  In  1885  he  was  made 
an  ecclesia-stical  councillor.  In  theology  he  is 
a  moderate  Liberal.  Besides  numerous  articles 
in  reviews,  etc.,  he  has  written  GeuimJiwi  und 
Plelho,  AristoteHimus  u.  J'talonLimus  iit  d.  griech- 
Lichen  Kirclie,  parts  1  and  2,  Breslau,  1844 ;  Geori) 
Valixt  II.  (/.  Hi/iikretUmus,  1840 ;  Die  Myslik  d. 
yUolaiis  Kabasilns  vom  Lehen  in  Chrislo,  Erste 
AiLii/iilie  u.  eiiiUitende  Dursleltunii,  Greifswald, 
lsl9;  Schleiermocliers  Brieficerlifel  viit  J.  Clir. 
(iiixx  /icratinf/ei/tlieii,  1852;  (jescliichle  d.  prot.  Dot/- 
iiialik;  Berlin,  1851-07,  4  vols.  ;  Xur  (Jescliichle 
der  AthosklOnler,  (iie.ssen,  1805;  Die  Lehre  vom 
Gewiisen,  Berlin,  1809 ;  Si/mholH:  der  griechiichen 
Kirche,  1872 ;  Gtschichle  der  chri.idichen  Elhik, 
Berlin,  Bd.  1.  1881,  Bd.  2.  1886.  In  connection 
with  A.  Vi.ll,  he  edited  E.  L.  T.  Ilenke's  posthu- 
mous Xciitre  Kiirhengeschichtt'  (from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  1870),  Hall.-.  1S7I-80,  3  vols. 

CAST,  Frederick  Augustus,  D.D.  (\Vaynesburg 
College,  Waynesburg,  Penn.,  1877),  Heformed 
(German);  b.  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  (Jet.  17,  1835; 
graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
in  his  native  town,  185{i :  studied  theology  in  tlie 
Mercersburg  (Uefonned)  Theological  Seminary 
(now  at  Lancaster),  1850-57  ;  taught  for  a  year, 
and  from  1859  to  1805  was  pastor  of  the  New- 
Holland  cliarge,  Penn. ;  chaplain  45th  Penn.  Vols., 
March-July,  1805;  pastor  of  Loudon  and  St. 
Thomas  charge,  Penn.,  1805-G7;  principal  of 
academy  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1807- 
71;  a-ssistant  professor  in  the  college,  1871-72; 
tutor  in  Lancaster  Theological  .Seminary,  1872- 
74;  and  since  1874  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old-Teslaini-iit  theology.  He  has  written 
articles  upon  (till- TesIamentscieMce.  etc. 

GAVAZZI,  Alessandro,  Free  Christian  Church 
of  Italy;  b.  of  Koman-Catholic  parent.s,  March 
21,  1809,  in  Bologna,  where  his  father  w.is  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  law,  a  famous  advocate,  noted  for  his 
antipatliy  to  the  .Jesuits:  entered  the  Barnabite 
Onler  in  tlie  Churcli  of  Rome,  1825;  made  rajiid 
strides  in  knowleilge;  became  piofes.sor  of  rhet- 
oric and  beUes-lettres  in  the  jmblic  college  of 
Caravaggio,  at  Naples,  1829  ;  ent<'n'd  the  priest- 
hood, and  for  many  years  jireached  in  ditfereiit 
cities  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  beforo 
whom  he  appeared  both  as  priest  and  j>atriot. 
None  more  rejoiced  than  he  when  Pius  IX.,  in 
1840,  began  his  pontificate;  for,  in  common  with 
many,  he  hailed  him  as  a  liberal  and  progre.ssivo 
poi)e.  He  luustened  to  Rome,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Piii.s,  who  appointed  him  almoner  of  the 
Roman  legion  which  uiis  tlespatrhed  to  Vicen/.a. 
The  peojiie  calle<l  him  "  Peler  the  Hermit,"  the 
leader  of  the  new  cnw.ide,  the  rebellion  against 
Austria,  1)^18.  But  the  change  in  the  |>a|>al 
|)olicy,  through  Jesuitical  iiiMuence,  comjM-lieil 
(■ava//.i  to  break  with  him,  and  to  llee  to  England 
when  till!  l-'rench  reiiistale<l  the  Vo\m'  in  Rome, 
.July,  1S49.  He  thi-n  renounced  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  lias  since  in  ( ireat  Britain  and  America 
re|H-ateillv  lectured  u|Nin  the  evils  <if  the  papal 
s\sli'ni.  In  I'HiiO  he  went  with  (iaiibaldi  l<>  Sicilv. 
In   1870  he  was  again  in  Italy;  in  Li81  hu  luaJu 
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his  last  visit  to  America.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Free  Italian  Church  (1870), 
and  of  its  theological  college  in  Home  (1875),  in 
which  he  is  professor  of  dogmatics,  apologetics, 
and  jiolemics.  He  is  the  author  of  Memoirs,  Lon- 
ilon,  1851 ;  Omliims,  1852;  Recollections  of  l/ie  last 
Four  J'upes,  1859;  So  Union  u-ilh  Borne:  an  anli- 
eirenicon,  1871 ;  The  Priest  in  Absolution,  1877. 
See  Father  GavazzCs  Life  and  Lectures,  New  York. 
1853.  • 

GEBHARDT,  Oscar  Leopold  von,  Ph.D.  (Tu- 
bingen. l'^7:!).  Lie.  Theol.  (Jian.,  Leipzig,  lS8o), 
D.b.  (/«)«..  .Marburg.  188:! i,  Lutheran;  b.  at  We.<en- 
ber^  in  Estlaud,  Russia,  June  22,  1844;  student 
at  Dorpat,  1862-CU,  Ttibiugen,  Erlangen,  Uot- 
tingen,  and  Leipzig,  1867-70;  assistant  in  tlie 
library  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  1875-7(5 ; 
custos  and  sub-librarian  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  187C-79;  sub-librarian  of  the  University 
of  Gottiugeu,  1880-84:  since  1884  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin.  His  publica- 
tions are,  Grmcus  Venetus  (the  Pentateuch,  Pi'ov- 
erbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations, 
and  Daniel,  edited  from  a  Greek  MS.  discovered 
in  the  library  of  .St.  Mark's,  Venice),  Leipzig, 
1875;  Xocwn  Testaiuentum  Grace  (the  11th  to 
14th  ed.  of  Theile),  1875, 1878, 1883, 1885;  Patrwn 
Apostolicorum  opera  (in  connection  with  A.  Har- 
uack  and  Zahn),  1875-77,  3  vols. ;  the  same,  editio 
minor,  1877;  Ecangeiiorum  codex  Grcecus  purpureus 
Rossanettsis  (2).  Seine  Entdeckung,  sein  wissen- 
schajllicher  «.  kiinsllerischer  Werlh  dargeslelU  (with 
A.  Harnack),  1880;  Das  N.  T.  griechisch  nach 
Tischendorfs  letzter  Recension,  u.  deutsch  nach  dim  | 
reridirten  Lulhertext,  1881,  2d  (stereotyped)  ed.  j 
1884;  N.  T.  Greece,  Rccensionis  Tischendorfiann 
utiimoe  texinm  cum  Treqeltesiano  et  Westcotlio-fforli- 
ano  contutit,  1881,  2d  (stereotyped)  ed.  1884 ;  Texte 
11.  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen 
Literalur  (in  connection  with  A.  Hamack),  since 
1882,  Zur  handschri/ilichen  Ueberlieferung  der 
griechischen  Apologelen:  1.  Der  Arethascodex,  Bd. 
I.  Heft  3  (1883)  ;  Die  Ecangelien  d.  Matlhaeus  u. 
d.  Marcos  atis  d.  Coilex  Ross,  (see  above),  Bd.  I. 
Heft  4  (1883);  Ein  iibersehenes  Fragment  der 
AiAij;^,  in  alter  lateinifcher  Uebersetzung  mitgetheilt, 
Bd.  II.  Heft  2  (1884);  The  Miniatures  of  the  Ash- 
buniham  Pentateuch,  London,  1883. 

GEDEN,  John  Dury,  D.D.  (St.  Andi-ew's,  Scot- 
land, 1885),  Wesleyan ;  b.  at  Hastings,  Eng., 
May  4,  1822;  educated  at  Kingswood  School, 
near  Bristol  (1830-3iJ),  then  privately ;  was  pro- 
bationer for  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  1846;  or- 
dained, 18.50;  was  assistant  cla.ssical  tutor  in  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
1846-51 ;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  biblical  liter- 
ature in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Dids- 
burj',  near  Manchester,  1856-83 ;  resigned  through 
failure  of  healtli,  and  died  in  the  month  of  March, 
1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Old- Tes- 
tament Revision  Company,  1870-S5.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Fernley  lectures  for  1874,  The  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life,  as  contained  in  the  Old-  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  2d  ed.  1877 ;  and  Didsbury  Sir- 
mom:  Fifteen  Disrourses  preached  in  the  Westei/an 
College  Chapel,  1878. 

CEIKIE,  Cunningham,  D.D.  (-Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Canada,  1871),  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Oct.  26,  1824 ; 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Toronto;  and  was 


pastor  of  .\rgj-le-street  Presbyterian  Church.  Hali- 
fax, X.S.,  1851-54;  Argyle-street,  Sunderland, 
Eng.,  1860-67;  Islington  Chapel,  London.  1867- 
73.  In  1876  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  priest  the  following  year.  I-'roni 
1876  to  1879  he  was  curate  of  St.  Peter's.  Lord- 
ship Lane,  Dulwich.  near  Loudon ;  from  1879  to 
1881,  rector  of  Christ  Churcli.  Paris;  from  18.82 
to  1885,  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Barnstaple; 
and  since  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Martin-at-Palace, 
Norwich.  He  holds  the  old  "evangelical  "  views 
of  Christianity,  with  the  right  to  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation in  every  direction.  He  is  the  author 
of  Entering  on  Lfe,  a  Rook  for  i'oung  Men,  Lou- 
don, 1874,  4th  ed.  1884;  The  Great  and  Precious 
Promises,  or  Light  beyond,  1875,  4th  ed.  1884 ; 
The  English  Reformalion.  1875.  11th  ed.  1883:  The 
Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  1876,  30th  ed.  1885; 
Old-Testament  Characters,  1877,  2d  ed.  1884; 
Hours  with  the  Bible,  1880-85,  0  vols,  (completing 
the  Old  Testament). 

CERHART,  Emanuel  Vogel,  D.D.  (Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1857),  Reformed 
(German)  ;  b.  at  Freeburg,  Penn.,  June  13. 1817; 
graduated  from  Mai-shall  College.  1838,  and  from 
Mercereburg  (Penn.)  Theological  Seminary,  1841 ; 
became  successively  pastor  at  Gettysburg,  Penn., 
1843;  missionary  among  foreign  Germans  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1849;  professor  of  theology  in  the 
theological  department,  and  president,  of  Heidel- 
berg College,  Tiffin,  O.,  1851 :  president  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  1855 ;  vice-president 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1866 :  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  and  practical  theology  in  the 
Reformed  Theologj-  Semiuarj-,  1868  (then  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  but  since  1871  at  Lancaster,  Penn.).  He 
is  the  author  of  Philosophy  and  Logic,  Philadel- 
phia, 1858;  and  many  articles  in  reviews  and 
encvclopivdias. 

GEROK,  Karl  (Friedrich),  D.D.  (hon.,  Tubingen, 
1877),  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Vaihingen,  Wiirteniberg, 
Jan.  oO,  1815 ;  studied  in  the  Stuttgart  gjnnna- 
sium,  under  Gustav  Schwab;  and  from  1832  to 
1836  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  repetent  from  1840  to  1843.  In 
1844  he  became  diakonus  at  Boblingen ;  in  1849, 
diakonus  at  Stuttgart;  in  1852,  decan  (su{>erin- 
tendent)  there;  in  1868,  chief  court  preacher, 
chief  councillor  of  the  consistory,  and  prelate. 
He  is  a  renowned  preacher,  and  Germany's  fore- 
most religious  poet.  He  belongs  to  the  "  Positive 
Union  "  pai'ty  in  the  Church.  He  has  published 
the  following  prose  volumes :  Gebet  des  Jlerni  tn 
O'eAe/cH,  Stuttgart,  1854,5th  ed.  1883:  EvangtUen- 
predigten,  1855,  7th  ed.  1880;  Epistelprediglen, 
1857,  6th  ed.  1880;  Pilgerbrot,  1866,4th  ed.  1882; 
Die  Apostel geschichte  in  liUielstunden,  1868,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.  1882 ;  A  us  ernsler  Zeit,  1873 ;  Jugend- 
erinnerungen  (his  autobiography),  1876  (3  editions 
iu  six  months) ;  Ilirlcnsiimmcn,  1879,  2d  ed.  18S2. 
He  furnished  the  homiletical  portion  of  Lechler's 
volume  on  Acts  for  Lange's  Commentary  (Elber- 
feld,  1860,  4th  ed.  1881,  American  ed.  New  York). 
He  also  edited  Paul  (Jerhardt's  Geislliche  Lleder, 
Leipzig,  3d  ed.  1883;  ilatthias  Claudius',  Gotha, 
1878;  DieWlitemberger  Xachlit/alt,  Stuttgart,  1883; 
and  Luther's  GeistUche  Lieder,  Stuttgart,  1883. 
But  Karl  (ierok's  poems  have  given  him  his  widest 
fame:  Palmblatter,  Stuttgart,  l8o7,  51st  ed.  1SS3 
(iu  several  editions,  plain  and  illustrated ;  English 
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trans,  hy  J.  E.  A.  Broom,  London,  2d  ed.  Ibso), 
2d  series  18s2,  9tli  ed.  lt>lS5;  J'/ni/xtr',.ii,i,  ISUti, 
inh  cd.  1S.S6;  lilumtn  uiid  Sliri'a,  IMJ.S,  lOlli  ed. 
l^SJ.  -J.l  scries,  Iki-  Uizlr  .sV/<ih.«-.v,  l.^S-l,  3d  ed. 
l^MI  ;    h.uL-clii:  Osleni,  IbTl.  litll  ed.   18S3. 

GESS,  Wolfgang  Friedrich,  D.D.  (Hasel,  1S(J4), 
Lulheran  ;  1)  at  Kireiilieini  in  \Vurtenil>erj;,  July 
27,  1»19;  stnilied  in  Tubingen,  l.s;J7— 11  ;  was 
ikssistant  l>;istor,  rcjjtlcni,  and  pastor  in  Wiu- 
temberg,  lf>41-oO;  tlieoluy;ical  tntor  in  the  Mis- 
Kions  House  at  lSa.seI,  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  18JO-(J4  ;  onlinary  jirolessor  (jf  theol- 
ogj'  at  (lottingen,  1^04-71  ;  the  same  at  lSre.>,lau, 
and  member  of  the  Silesian  Consistory,  Ib71-b0; 
general  .>ui)erinteiident  of  tiie  jnovince  of  I'osen, 
1880;  CHien/u.«,  1885.  He  is  tlie  autlior  of  Clnisii 
Person  uml  Wtik;  Ha.sel,  187l)-8iJ,  .J  parts;  Dihd- 
stimilen  iihcr  Jnh.  xin.-xcii..  lS71,4tlied.  lS8li;  lil- 
belslunden  iiher  Jimn.  i.-iiii.,  1^8.),  and  minor  works. 

GIBBONS,  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal, 
O.D,  (St.  .Mary's  University,  Baltimore,  1SG8), 
Roman  C'atholie ;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  23, 
1834 ;  grailuated  at  St.  Charles's  College,  Kllicott 
City,  Md.,  18o7  ;  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  St.  .Sulpice,  Baltimore, 
where  he  wa.s  ordained  a  priest,  June  30,  IStil ; 
was  succe.ssively  assistant  pastor  of  .St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Baltimore,  ISiil;  pastor  of  St.  Bridget'.s, 
Canton,  fall  of  1801  ;  assistant  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  of  Baltimore,  and  secretary  to  the  arch- 
bishop (Dr.  .Spalding),  1805;  vicar  apostolic  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  18t;G;  consecrated  bishop,  Aug. 
Hi,  1SIJ8;  translated  to  see  of  Hiclimond,  \'a.,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  McCiill,  1872  ;  coadjutor  of  Dr. 
Bayley,  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with  right  of 
succosion,  1877 ;  on  Oct.  3,  1877,  became  arch- 
bislio])  of  Baltimore;  and  in  1880  was  created 
a  cardinal.  He  was  present  at  the  A'atican 
Council,  Bome,  1809-70;  went  to  Home  for  the 
lirei>aration  of  the  questions  to  be  treated  in 
the  third  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  Xov.  !)- 
Dec.  7,  1.S84,  over  which  he  presided  as  a|>ostolic 
delegate.  Besides  various  articles  in  Koman- 
Catholic  magazines,  .sermons,  and  lectures,  he  has 
written  'J'/ie  Faith  uf  our  1'atlii.rs,  Xew  York,  1874 
(110.0)0  copies  soh'l  up  to  January,  1880;  trans- 
lal.-.l  ihti,  M^vi-ral  lai]:;iia,i;es). 

GIBSON,  John  Monro,  D.D.  (Univensitv  of 
Chicago.  111.,  187.'>),  I'resbyU-rian ;  b.  at  Whit- 
horn, Wigtownshire,  .Scotland,  April  21,  1838; 
went  with  his  father,  who  was  a  minister,  to 
Canada,  \b'>'>\  graduated  at  'J'oronto  University, 
Can.,  B.A.  (double  (irst-class  honors)  1802,  M.A. 
Ihii.j,  and  at  Kno.x  (rijcolo^ical^  College,  Toronto, 
1804;  was  teacher  in  languages  in  Knox  College, 
18li3-04 ;  jiastor  of  Kr.sk int^  Church,  .Montreal 
(colleague  of  Dr.  William  Taylor),  1801-74;  lec- 
turer in  (Jreek  and  Hebrew  exegesis  in  Montreal 
Theological  College,  1808-74;  pastor  of  Seconil 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1874-80;  and  since, 
of  St.  John's  Wood  Presbyterian  Church,  lx>ndon, 
Kng.  He  is  the  author  of  The  A;it.i  before  Moses, 
New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1871),  2d  ed.  in  each 
land;  The  t'oiiniltUiuiis  (U-cUxn-a  on  evidences  of 
Christianity),  Chicago,  I.S.-SO,  2d  ed.  ;  The  Mosaic 
Era,  London  and  New  York,  1881,  2d  ed.  Xew 
York;  /.'mil  ccrsiis  Sand  (revised  ed.  of  The 
Foundations),  London,  1883,  2d  ed.  l.S8.'j;  J'omc- 
tiraiiales  J'roni  an  Enijlish  Garden  (selected  [)oem.t 
of  Browning,  with  notes).  New  York,  1880. 


GILLESPIE,  Right  Rev.  George  De  Norman- 
die,  S.T.D.  Ilubart  Colle-e,  (;.-ii.va,  N.Y.  .  Is75, 
KpiMopaliaii,  bishop  ol  \Ve.-t»rn  .Miilii-aii ;  b.  at 
(jushen.  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  June  14.  1n19; 
graduateii  at  the  General  Theological  ."seminary, 
N'ew-YoikCity,  1810;  successively  rector  at  Iveroy, 
X.Y.,  1841;  Cincinnati,  ().,  1S401  Palmyra,  N.Y., 
1851  ;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1801  ;  con.secrated,  1^75. 
He  has  been  on  the  .State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  since  1877.  He  has  l>ubIi^hed 
occasional  sermons,  tracl.s,  etc. 

GILLETT,  Charles  Ripley,  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
New-\'ork  City  (Harlem).  Nov.  29,  l&.j5;  pre- 
pared for  college  by  his  father,  Uev.  Dr.  E.  H. 
(jillett  (see  Enci/vlojMilia,  p.  874) ;  graduated 
B..\.  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1874  ;  B.S.  and  civil  engineer  at  the  same.  1870; 
jiractised  engineering  in  the  city,  1870-77:  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
tity,  1877;  graduated  there,  1880;  was  fellow  of 
the  same  iu  the  city,  1880— 'SI,  and  in  Berlin, 
,  {iermany,  1881-83 ;  since  1883  has  been  libi  ariaii 
of  Union  Theological  .Seminarv. 

OILMAN,  Edward  Whiting,  b.D.  (Y'ale  College, 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1874),  (.  ongregationali>t ;  li. 
'at  Xorwich,  Conn.,  l"eb.  11,  1823;  graduated  at 
I  Y'ale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1843;  studied 
[  iu  Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  Xew- York  City, 
I  1845-47;  and  graduated  at  the  Yale  Theological 
I  .Seminary,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1848.  He  was  a 
tutor  in  Y'ale  College,  1847-49;  Congregational 
l)astor  at  Lockport,  X.Y.,  1849-50;  Cambridge- 
port,  Ma.ss.,  1S50-58;  Bangor,  .Me.,  1859-63;  Stoii- 
ington.  Conn.,  l.>04-71.  .Since  1^71  he  has  been  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
j  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Jjitle  Socieli/  Record,  an 
occasional  contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and 
I  ha-s  written  articles  for  .Vpplelon's  and  Johnson's 
j  Kmyelopndias,  etc. 

GLADDEN,  Washington,  D.D.  (Roanoke  Col- 
:  lege,  .Salem,  \'a.,  18^4),  LL.D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madi.son,  18>1),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  I'otUsgrove,  Peiin.,  I'eb.  11,  1830;  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1859; 
became  successively  piistur  at  lirodklvn,  N.Y., 
1800;  Morrisania,  N.Y.,  1801;  Nortii  Adams, 
M.-I.SS.,  1800  (until  1871);  Springfield.  .M-iss., 
1875;  Columbus,  O.,  \>'>^-i.  He  was  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New-York  /nde/iendtnt,  1871-75; 
and  edited  Siinda;/  Afternoon,  1878-.S(I.  He  is  the 
authorof  J'lain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  l.iitny.  Bos- 
loll,  1808;  From  the  llul,  to  the  iloihon.  \m\i; 
Wurkini/nien  and  their  ICni//loi/ers,  1870,  2d  ed.  New 
York,  IS'So;  lieim/ a  Christian,  liyHi;  Tht  t'hrislian 
Wail,  Xew  York, 1877 ;  The  Lord's  I'mi/i  r,  Boston, 
1881;  The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  18s:|  ;  Thim/s  .\eu- and  Old,  Columbus,  I)., 
1884;  The  YonnijMen  and  the  fAun7i<.»,  Boston, 
1885. 

GLASGOW,  Jamei,  D.D.  (College  of  New  .ler- 

sey,  Princeton,  1«.">5),  I'l-esbyteriau ;  b.  in  parish 

of    Dunaghy,    near   Ballvniena,  County   .\ntrini, 

I  Ireland,  .May  27,  lf>05;  graduated  at  Koval  Belfast 

College,    1832;    licen.sed,   Is3l;   ordained  in  th« 

[  Congregation  of  Castledawn,  County  Londonderry. 

1835;  was  missionary  in  Bombay,  India,  1>^IO-04  ; 

I  since   1800  hiis  been"  the  (Jeneral-.V.vsembly  pro- 

I  fessor  of  living  Orientid  langiiagi-s  in  Belfast  and 

in  .Magee  College,  Londoinlerry.      He  was  electvii 

a  meuiIxT  uf  liiu  Bombay  brunch  uf  the   Roynl 
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Asiatic  Society  (1848),  and  fellow  of  the  I'liiver- 
sity  of  Bombay  (1SG2).  He  was  principal  tiaiis- 
latoi-of  the  Gujarati  Bible,  1850-Gl ;  and,  besides 
various  papers  iu  religious  journals,  has  written 
Ej/:n<!litm  of  the  A/iiKdli/pse,  KJinburgh,  1871  ;  | 
Jfr„rr  ui„l  To/.v,  187:-). 

GLOAC,  Paton  James,  D,D.  (St.  Andrew's, 
ls(i7),  Clmrch  ot  Scotland;  b.  at  Perth,  May  17, 
ls2o;  attended  universities  of  Kdinbnrgh  (1840- 
4:!)  and  of  St  Andrew's  (184:3-44);  became 
minister  of  Dunning,  Perthshire,  1848;  Ulantyre, 
Lanarkshire,  18G0;  Ualashiel.s,  Selkirkshire,  1871. 
lie  belongs  to  the  positive  critical  .school;  is 
rather  an  expositor  of  Scripture  than  an  expound- 
er of  doctrine.  He  was  Haird  lecturer  in  1809. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Assurance  of  Salcalion, 
Kdiuburgh,  1853,  •2d  ed.  (ila.sgo\v,  1S6U;  Juslijica- 
tion  li'i  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1850 ;  Primeial  Wotiil, 
or  Itelalion  of  Oeiilogy  to  Revelation.  1859 ;  The 
liesurrection,  London,  18C2;  tran.slation  of  Lech- 
ler's  commentary  on  Acts,  in  Lange  series,  Edin- 
burgh, 18(i4;  Practical  Chri.ilianit;/,  Glasgow,  18G6; 
Commenlari/  on  Acts,  Edinburgh,  1870.  2  vols. ; 
I  lit  nil/ action  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  1876;  trans- 
lation of  ^leyer  on  Acts,  1877;  The  Messianic 
Prophecies  (Baird  lectures),  1879;  translation  of 
Liinemann  on  Thessalonians,  1880,  and  of  Iluther 
on  James  and  Jude,  1881 ;  Life  of  Paul  (Bible 
I'rimer),  1881,  10th  thousand  1885;  Commentary 
on  James,  in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary,  1883; 
Ej'ii-hr.il  Studies,  1SS4  ;  and  articles  in  reviews 
and  i>;iii'r  pTiodicals. 

GLOSSBRENNER,  Jacob  John,  D.D.  (Otter- 
bein  University,  Westerville,  O.,  and  Lebanon- 
Valley  College,  Annville,  Penn.,  both  1873,  and 
declined;  Lebanon- Valley  College,  1S84),  a  bishop 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  at  Ilagei's- 
town,  Md.,  July  24,  1813;  educated  in  cuninion 
schools;  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith;  converted 
in  1830,  and  began  reading  theological  books;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Virginia  Annual  Con- 
ference, 1833,  and  continued  to  preach  as  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  circuit  preacher,  and  presiding 
elder,  till  May,  1849,  when  he  was  first  elected 
bishop :  re-elected  for  ten  quadrennial  terms ;  in 
Jlay,  188.5,  elected  bishop  emeritus,  and  is  now 
.senior  bishop  without  any  a.s.signed  district  of 
labor.  Several  of  his  occasional  sermons  have 
been  published  in  the  denominational  organ,  The 
1,'elii/ious  Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 

COADBY,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Central  University 
of  hiw.i.  i'l'lla.  111.,  IsSO;  liates  College,  Lewiston, 
•Me..  ls>)lj,  C'm-ral  Baptist ;  b.  at  Leicester,  Kng., 
Dec.  23,  1829;  studied  at  the  Baptist  College, 
Leicester,  and  graduated  at  Gkisgow  University 
as  B.A.  185G;  became  minister  of  churches  at 
Coventiy,  1856;  Commercial  Road,  East,  London, 
1861;  Osmaston  Road,  Derby,  1808;  president  of 
Nottingham  General  Baptist  College,  1873.  He 
is  evangelical  and  nou-Calvinistic.  He  has  been 
since  1861  the  English  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton (U.  S.  A.)  Morning  Star,  the  weekly  organ  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists.  He  is  the  author  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses  published  at  Leicester  in 
1805,  1808,  1872;  of  The  Day  of  Death,  a  Poem, 
Leicester,  1803 ;  article  in  British  Quarterly,  April, 
1879,  on  Christian  Thcolot/y  ami  the  Moilern  Spirit; 
translator  of  Ewald's  Uerelation :  its  Nature  and 
Hecoril,  Edinbur-h,  188 L 

CT^r.T,  Frederic  (Louis),  D.D.  (Jion.,  B.isel, 


1868),  Reformed;  b.  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 
Oct.  2.5,  1812 ;  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
studied  theology  at  Bonn  ami  Berlin  (under 
Xeander) ;  was  onlained  in  1830;  was  assistant 
of  the  pastor  of  Valangin,  near  Neuchatel,  for 
a  year;  then  jireceptor  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  from  1838  to  1844;  from  1845  to  1851 
supplied  churches  iu  the  Val-de-Ruv;  from  1801 
to  1866  was  pastor  iu  Neuchatel.  Vrom  1850  to 
1873  he  was  professor  of  exegetical  and  critical 
theology  in  the  theological  school  of  the  National 
Churcli  of  the  canton,  and  since  has  been  in  the 
.same  capacity  in  the  independent  faculty  of  the 
Church  of  Neuchatel.  He  is  the  author  of  His- 
toire  de  la  Reformation  el  du  Refui/e  dans  le  Canton 
de  Neuchatel,  Neuchatel,  1859;  Comnienlaire  sur 
I't'oanyile  de  Saint  Jean,  1803-65,  2  vols.,  3d  ed. 
1881-85,  3  vols.  (Eng.  trans,  by  F.  Cronibie  and 
M.  D.  Cusin,  Edinburgh,  1877,  3  vols. ;  translated 
from  3d  ed.  by  Professor  T.  Dwight,  New  York, 
1886,  2  vols. ;  also  translated  into  German,  Danish, 
and  Dutch);  do.  sur  I'e'ranriile  de  Luc,  1871,  2d 
ed.  1872  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  W.  Shalders  and  M.  D. 
Cusin,  Edinburgh,  1875.  2  vols.,  revised  by  John 
Hall,  D.D.,  New  York.  1881)  ;  do.  sur  IVpitre  uux 
Romains,  1879-80,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1st  vol.  1883  (Eng. 
trans,  by  A.  Cusin,  Edinburgh,  1880-81,  2  vols., 
revised  by  T.  W.  Chambere,  D.D.,  New  York, 
1883);  do.  sur  la  premiere  c'pitre  aux  Corinthiens, 
1886,  2  vols.;  Conjerences  apoloye'tiques,  1869  (Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  H.  Lvttleton,  Lectures  in  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  Edinburgh,  1881,  2d  ed.  1883) ; 
Etudes  bihliques,  1873-74, 2  series,  3d  ed.  1876  (Eng. 
trans,  by  AV.  H.  Lvttleton,  Old-Testament  Sluitief, 
Oxford,  1875,  3d  ed.  1885;  Xeic-Testament  Studies, 
London,  1876,  0th  ed.  1885). 

COEBEL,  Siegfried  Abraham,  Reformed;  b. 
at  Winningen,  near  Coblenz,  Prussia,  March  24, 
1844;  studied  at  Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin; 
from  1868  to  1874  was  pastor  at  Posen ;  since 
then  he  has  been  court  preacher  (first  preacher  in 
the  royal  Evangelical  Reformed  court  church)  at 
Ilalberstadt,  Prussia.  He  is  the  author  of  Die 
Paraheln  Jesu  rnethodiich  ausf/elegt,  Gotha,  1878- 
80,  3  parts  (Eng.  trans,  by  Professor  Banks,  The 
Parables  of  Jesus,  A  Methodical  Exposition,  Edin- 
burgli,  1883). 

G^OLTZ,  Baron  Hermann  von  der,  O.D.,  Ger- 
man Protestant;  h  at  Diisseldorf,  March  17, 1835; 
studied  at  Erhuigen,  Berlin,  Tiibingen,  and  Bonn, 
1853-58;  became  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  1801 ;  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  at  Basel,  1865;  ordinary  professor,  1870; 
at  Bonn,  1873 ;  honorary  professor  at  Berlin,  su- 
perior consistorial  councillor  and  provost  of  St. 
Peter's,  1876;  ordinary  professor,  1883.  He  is 
the  author  of  Die  reformirte  Kirche  Genfs  im  19. 
Jahrhundert,  Basel,  1862;  Gottes  Offcnbarung durch 
heilige  Geschichte,  1868;  Die  Grenzen  der  Lehrfrei- 
heit  in  Theotogie  «.  Kirche,  Bonn,  1873  (pp.  30) ; 
Die  christlichen  Grundwahrheiten,  Gotha,  Bd.  1, 
1873;  Tempelbilder  aus  d.  Leben  d.  llerrn  Jesu 
(5  sermons),  Berlin,  1877,  2d  ed.  1879. 

GOOD,  Jeremiah  Haak,  D.D.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1808),  Re- 
formed; b.  at  Rehrersberg,  Berks  County,  Penn., 
Nov.  22,  1822;  gr.aduated  at  Marshall  College, 
Mercersburg,  Penn.,  1844;  w.is  sub-rector  of  tlie 
preparatory  department  of  the  college,  1844-46; 
pastor  of  Lancaster  charge,  Fairfield  County,  O., 
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1840— Is  ;  professor  of  inatlieiiiatics  in  lleiJelbery 
College,  Tiftiii,  O.,  ISoO-ti");  and  since  1SG9  has 
lieeii  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  theo- 1 
logical  department.  He  was  founder  (1848)  and 
«ilitor  of  Till-  Wnsteni  Missiunari/,  now  called  T/ie  | 
C/iiiiluiii  W'liilil,  Cohunbus,  (>.  He  also  was 
largely  instnunental  in  fuunding  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege and  'I'lieologieal  Seminary  (1850).  He  is  the 
author  of  Tlie  llejnnneil  Cliurcli  l/i/iiiiial,wUli  Tunes, 
Cleveland,  1878,  :20  editions  ;  The  IleiiJelbenj  Cale- 
chUm,  iieirli/  uniiii</eil.  Tiffin,  O.,  1879,  several 
editions;  The  Chililren's  Calechixm,  1881,  .several 
editions;  I'nti/ei-liuiil.-  and  Aid.i  to  I'lioale  Devi)- 
tiuiu',  1-SSl  ;   The  Chuich-Memher's  Ilumlbvitlc,  18.S2. 

GOODWIN.  Daniel  Raynes,  D.D.<  Hciwduin  Col- 
lege, l{rlln^wick,  Me.,  l-'.".:;).  LL.D.  ,  I'liiv.-rsity  of 
I'ennsvlvaniu,  I'liiladi-lpliia,  iMi.S),  Kpiscopalian  ; 
I.,  at  North  IJerwick,  Me.,  Ajiril  IL*,  1811  ;  gradu- 
ated from  IJowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.. 
ISIJlJ ;  became  profe.ssor  in  it  of  modern  languages. 
1*53;  president  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1853  ;  jirovostof  the  University  of  IVnn.syl- 
vania,  Philiidelphia,  18U0 ;  resigned,  18G.S.  Since 
l.'SG:!  he  has  been  Holy  Trinity  professor  of  sy.s- 
teniatic  divinity  in  the  Kpiscojjal  Divinity  School 
of  Philadelphia.  He  is  tlie  author  of  Chiislianili/ 
neither  Ascetic  nor  Fanatic,  New  Haven,  IS.'jS; 
The  Christian  Ministry,  Middletown,  Conn.,  ISOO; 
Southern  Slaoeri/:  A  iiej)/;/  to  Bisho/i  Hopkins, 
Philadelphia,  1.81)4  ;  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sahhath, 
l8ti7;  The  Xeip  JiilualLilic  Diviniti/,  1879, 'Jd  ed. 
same  year ;  Memorial  Discourse  on  H.  W.  Louij- 
fetiow  (before  the  alunmi  of  Bowdoin  College), 
Portland,  1882:  .Xoles  on  the  Late  Revision  of  the 
Sew-Teslameiil  Virsinii.  New  York,  1883;  Christian 
ICscliaiirMiii,  I'liilaili'lphia.  1>^85. 

GOODWIN,  Edward  Payson,  D.D.  (Western 
Reserve  College,  Hudson.  ()..  18li7  ;  Andierst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass.,  l.S(J8).  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Home,  N.Y.,  Jidy  31,  1832;  graduated  from 
Amherst  (Miuss.)  College.  185C,  and  the  I'nion 
( Presl>yterian)  Theological  Seminary,  New- York 
Citv.  18.)9;  became  Congregational  minister  at 
Burke.  Vt.,  18.")9;  Cohunbus.  ().,  18(iO;  Chicago. 
111..  18I).S.  . 

GOODWIN,  Right  Rev.  Harvey,  D.D.  (Cam- 
brid.:.'.  iN'jS),  lord  bi>lii)i>  of  Carlisle.  CInuvli 
oi  Ki.^liind;  b.  at  Kiu'^'s  I.ynn,  Norfolk,  in  tin' 
year  1>>18:  entered  Caius  College,  Candirid:;e; 
graduated  B.A.  (second  wrangler  and  .Smith's 
pri/.eman).  1^40.  M..\.  1843;  w.im  fellow  and 
mathematical  lecturer  of  his  college;  orilained 
<leiicon  1842.  priest  l.i44  ;  was  perpetual  curate  of 
St.  Kdward, Cambridge,  1848-58;  Hulsean  lecturer 
at  Cambridge,  IS.'f.V.V;  dean  of  Kly,  1.858-09; 
con»ecrat»!d  bislio]),  1809.  Ho  becaine  visitor  of 
St.  Bee's  College,  1809;  honorary  fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  1881.  Besides  mathematical 
works  he  is  the  author  of  Parish  Sirnions,  London, 
1847-62,  5  vols.,  several  eilitions;  Vnirersily  Ser- 
mons at  Oxford  and  Camhridi/e,  1H53,  1855",  1870, 
3  vols. ;  Oiiide  lo  the  Parish  (hurrh,  1855.  4th  ed. 
1878;  IluUean  f.trliires  for  185.1-56  (I.  jMrlrines 
and  lHj/icullies  if  the  Christian  Faith,  etc.  ;  2.  The 
Giory  uf  the  Only  flei/olten  o/  the  Father  seen  in 
the  Maiihood  of  Christ),  1850.  2  vols.  ;  .S/i»;7  Ser- 
mons un  the  Lord's  Supper,  IH.OO;  i'oinmenlary  on 
St.  .Ualthrir  (18.17),  .St.  Mark  ( l85il-00).  ami"  St. 
/.ui(c(18U4);  Fsm/fs  on  the  Pentateuch,  Ibiil;  /'lain 
Herowns  on  Ordination  and  .Ministry  of  the  Church, 


1875;  Walks  in  Regions  of  Science  and  Faith, 
1883. 

GORDON,  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D,  (Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  U.I.,  l■'^77),  Baptist;  b.  at 
Ne%v  ilampton,  X.H.,  April  19,  18.'W;  graduated 
at  Brown  University.  Providence.  R.I.,  1800,  and 
at  Newton  (Ma.ss.)  Theological  .Sendnary,  1863; 
became  pastor  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  1803, 
of  the  Clarendon-street  Church,  Boston,  1809. 
He  is  "a  prohibitionist  in  tem|>erance  reform;  a 
sujiporter  and  co-laborer  with  Mr.  Moody  in  his 
evangelistic  movement ;  low  church  in  ecclesi- 
ology,  and  pre-millennial  in  eschatology."  He  is 
the  author  of  In  Christ:  or,  the  Believer's  Union 
with  his  Lord,  Boston.  1872,5th  ed.  1885;  Congre- 
i/nfionat  Worship,  1872  ;  Crace  and  6'/«ry  (sermons), 
■lS8l  :  Miitistri/  of  Healing,  1882,  2d  ed.  I88:j; 
77,-   Tiroinid  Life.  1SS4,  2d"e.l.  1884. 

GORDON,  William  Robert,  D.D.  (Columbia 
College.  New-Y'ork  City,  1859),  Iteformod  (Dutch); 
1).  in  New- York  City,  March  19,  1811;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (the 
tirst  class  publicly  graduated ;  the  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  subsequently 
the  Xew-Y'ork  Post^Otlice),  1834,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  (N..I.)  Theological  .Seminary,  1837; 
became  pastor  at  North  Hempste.id,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  18;J8;  Flu.shing.  L.1..1S43;  NewYorkCity 
(Houston  Street),  1849;  .Schraalenburgh,  N.J., 
1858;  and  since  1881  has  lived  in  literary  retire- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of  .4  Rebuke  to  High 
Churchism,  ^evi  Y''ork,  1844;  The  Supreme  God- 
head of  Christ,  1848,  2d  ed.  1858;  A  Guide  to 
Chililren  in  Reading  the  Scriptures,  1852;  Particu- 
lar Providence,  illuslraled  in  the  Life  of  Joseph, 
1855,  3d  ed.  1863 ;  .4  Threefold  Test  of  Modern 
.Spiriluali.im,  1856;  Reformation  (a  sermon  in  be- 
half of  domestic  mi.ssions  preached  before  General 
Synod,  30,000  copies  distriluded),  18.57;  The  Peril 
of  our  .Ship  of  Stale,  1801;  Christocraci/  (with 
.1.  T.  Demarest),  1807,  2d  ed.  1879;  The  Reformed 
Church  in  .Imerica:  its  History,  Doctrines,  and  Goc- 
ernment,  1809;  Life  of  Henry  Oslrander,  D.D., 
1875;  Revealed  Truth  impregnable  (Vedder  Lec- 
tur.'s).  1878. 

GOSMAN,  Abraham,  D.D.  (College  ot  New 
.br.si'V.  I'liuciloM.  l.Mi2).  I'li'sbytorian ;  b.  at 
Daiibv.  N.V..  .lulv  25,  IMIi;  j,'iadualed  from 
Williams  (.'ollege, "  Willianislown.  .\Ia.ss.,  1843; 
and  from  Princeton  (N..I.)  Theological  .Seminary, 
1847,  in  which  for  a  year  (18.)0-51)  was  instructor 
in  Hebrew ;  since  1851  he  hiw  been  [tiustor  at  Law- 
renceville,  X..L  He  partlv  translated  and  edited 
Genesis  and  Numbers ;  and  entirely,  with  special 
introduction,  Deuteronomy,  in  the  American  Lange 
series. 

COTCH,  Frederic  William,  LL.D.  (Trinity 
College.  Dublin  1859),  Baptist;  b.  at  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire,  Kng.,  in  the  year  18U7;  studied 
at  Bristol  Baptist  College,  1832;  graduated  B.A. 
at  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  1838;  became  ]iastor. 
Baptist  Church  at  Boxmoor,  Hertfordshire,  Kng., 
18:18  ;  philosophical  tutor  at  Stepney  College,  Lon- 
don, 18 — ;  professor  at  Bristol  College  1845,  presi- 
dent 1808;  resigned  1883;  chairnutu  of  the  Baptist 
Union  1808;  meml>erof  O.  T.  Revision  Company 
1870.  He  edited  the  Pmlalruch  in  a  Revised  Eng- 
lish Bible,  London,  1^77;  is  author  of  Sui>jilrmetit 
to  the  Fraijmrnls  of  the  Codex  Collonianus,  1881. 

GOTTHEIL,  Qustav,  Ph.D.  (.Jena  University, 
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ISj:)),  Jewish  rabbi ;  b.  at  Piiine,  Prussia,  May 
2S,  1827;  educated  at  Poseu  and  Berlin,  gradu- 
ated 1S53 ;  became  rabbi  of  the  Berlin  Reforni- 
genieinde,  1653;  at  Manchester,  Kng.,  ISotj ;  of 
Temple  Emanuel,  New-York  City,  1873.  His 
theological  standpoint  is  that  of  Reformed  Ju- 
daism, lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  Leipzig  Synod 
iu  1871,  and  has  repeatedly  lectured  on  Jewish 
topics  in  Christian  pulpits,  and  has  contributed 
articles  to  periodicals. 

GOTTSCHICK,  Johannes,  D.D.  {hon.,  Gies.sen, 
188J),  Lutheran :  b.  at  liochau,  Prussia,  Xov. 
'S').  1^47  ;  studied  tlioology  at  Erlangeu  and  Halle, 
181)5-68;  became  teacher  in  Halle  gymnasium, 
1871;  at  Wernigerode,  1873;  conrectoraX  Torgau, 
l67G;  religious  inspector  of  the  Pdtlayogiuni  at 
Magdeburg,  and  vorsleher  of  the  theological  semi- 
:i:irv.  with  title  of  profe.ssor,  1878;  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Giessen,  1882.  He  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  school  of  Ritschl 
of  (iottingeu.  lie  has  written  Ueher  Schleier- 
iiiticlier's  Verhallniss  zu  Kanl,  Wernigerode,  1875; 
Kant's  Bcweisjtir  das  Dasein  Gotles,  Torgau,  1S7S; 
Luther  als  Katechet,  Giessen,  1883;  Ueher  den  cvan- 
ijilisrhen  Religionsiinterricht axifden hokeren Scliulen, 
1881,  2d  ed.  1880. 

COUCH,  John  Bartholomew,  Congregational- 
ist,  layman,  famous  temperance  orator ;  b.  at 
Sandgate,  Kent,  Eng.,  Aug.  22,  1817  ;  d.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  Feb.  18,  1886.  His  father  had 
been  a  soldier  from  17.'^8  to  1823,  and  had  been 
honorably  discharged  on  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  He  was  of  a  stern  disposi- 
tion; yet  his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  children 
loved  him.  In  church  connections  he  was  a  Meth- 
odist, ilr.  Gough's  mother  was  a  Baptist,  an  in- 
telligent, sober-minded,  gentle,  and  loving  woman, 
who  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  village  school- 
mistress. He  w;js  taken  from  school  at  ten,  and 
put  to  service  in  a  gentleman's  family.  In  his 
boyhood  he  enjoyed  a  village  reputation  as  a  good 
reader.  About  this  time  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  spade,  and  rendered  insensible.  His 
life  was  for  a  time  despaired  of,  and  then  his 
reason  ;  and  indeed  he  never  fully  lecovered  from 
the  blow,  for,  whenever  he  was  excited  from  any 
cause,  he  felt  pricking  and  darting  sensations  in 
his  head.  One  of  his  earliest  anmsenients  was 
to  personate  characters,  as  in  amateur  Punch-and- 
Judy  shows,  and  otherwise,  showing  his  rare  talent 
for  mimicry  and  acting.  There  seeming  to  be 
small  prospect  of  his  advancement  at  home,  his 
parents  accepted  the  offer  of  a  Sandgate  family 
about  to  emigrate  to  America,  who  engaged  for 
ten  guineas  to  take  him  with  them,  have  him 
taught  a  trade,  and  provide  for  him  until  he  was 
twenty-one.  He  sailed  from  London,  June  10, 
1829,  and  arrived  in  New  York,  Aug.  3 ;  went 
with  the  family  to  the  farm  they  had  purchased 
in  Oneida  Couutj-,  N.Y'.,  and  staid  with  them  for 
twoyeare;  and  then,  having  received  his  father's 
j>ermi.s.siou,  he  left  them,  and  made  his  way  to 
New- York  City,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1831,  friendles-s,  and  with  only 
a  half-dollar  iu  his  pocket.  He  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jlethodist-Epi.scopal  Church  on  proba- 
tion, and  so  was  induced  to  lay  his  case  before 
Mr.  Dands,  the  agent  of  the  C/irLitian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  upon  whom  he  made  so  favorable  an 
impression,  that  he  secured  him  a  place  as  errand- 


boy  and  apprentice  iu  the  book-bindery  in  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  where  he  had  for  a  com- 
panion John  McClintock,  who  afterwards  became 
the  well-known  Methodist  theologian.  I'oung 
Gough  was  taught  book-binding,  and  soon  be- 
came remarkably  skilful.  Some  of  his  Methodist 
friends  proposed  to  educate  him  for  the  ministrv, 
but  the  project  was  ab&ndoned.  —  indeed,  he  with- 
drew from  the  denomination.  (He  later  on  joined 
tlie  Congregational  Church.)  In  1832  he  left  the 
Book  Concern,  and  secured  elsewhere  such  good 
wages  by  his  trade,  that  he  sent  for  his  father, 
mother,  and  only  sister,  who  was  two  years  his 
junior,  to  join  him  in  New  Y'ork ;  and  the  latter 
two  arrived  in  August,  1833.  His  father  remained 
behind,  so  as  not  to  lose  his  pension.  His  sister 
was  a  straw-bonnet  maker,  and  worked  at  her 
trade  iu  the  city.  But  in  November.  1832,  he  and 
his  sister  lost  their  positions,  owing  to  the  hard 
times,  and  did  not  soon  get  regular  employment. 
Thus  the  family  was  reduced  to  such  straits,  that 
when  his  mother  died,  July  8,  1834,  there  was  no 
money  for  a  funeral,  and  her  body  was  buried 
in  the  potter's  field.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his 
former  home  in  Oneida  County,  he  returned  to 
work  in  the  city  in  September.  It  was  then,  when 
he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  that  he  began 
to  drink.  His  fund  of  amusing  stories,  and  his 
wonderful  ability  to  tell  them,  naturally  made 
him  a  favorite  among  the  young  men  he  met. 
Under  the  name  of  Gilbert,  he  sang  a  comic  song 
entitled  "  The  Water  Party"  at  the  Franklin  The- 
atre iu  Chatham  Street,  New  Y'ork.  In  183G  he 
went  to  Bristol,  R.I.,  and  then  to  Providence. 
His  intemperauce  was  now  noticeable,  and  led  to 
his  discharge  by  successive  employers.  Once, 
while  out  of  work,  he  played  low-comedy  parts  in 
a  theatre  in  Providence,  and  then  in  Boston,  where, 
strangely  enough,  he  personated  the  keeper  of  a 
temperance  inn  in  a  play  entitled  Departed  Spirits, 
or  the  Temperance  Hoax  (in  which  Deacon  Closes 
Grant  and  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  were  ridiculed), 
but  his  engagement  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  He 
frequently  sang  comic  songs  in  public.  In  1838 
he  married  at  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  liut  his  wife 
and  child  died  at  Worcester  in  1810.  On  the  last 
.Sunday  of  October,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  by  invitation  of  Joel  Dudley  Stratton.  who 
at  the  time  was  a  waiter  in  the  Auiericau  Tem- 
perance House  at  ^Vorcester,  Ma.ss..  but  later  was 
a  boot-crimper  (see  sketch  of  Stratton  in  Gough's 
A  uloliiof/.,  p.  .■)22).  he  signed  the  jilcdge  of  total  al>- 
stinence  from  all  iiito.xicating  liiiuors.  at  Worces- 
ter. The  ne.xt  week  he  was  calleil  upon  to  relate 
his  experience  as  a  dnuikard :  and  the  way  in 
which  he  told  his  story  of  wretchedness,  disease, 
and  want,  led  to  frequent  requests  to  rejieat  it  in 
public,  and  so  he  gradually  became  prominent  a.s 
a  temperance  orator.  Within  five  months  (April, 
1843)  he  thoughtlessly  violated  his  pledge  in  Bos- 
ton, when,  almost  insane  in  consequence  of  a 
drug  taken  to  relieve  his  nervous  exliaustion.  he 
Wits  offered,  by  an  old  companion,  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Again  on  Friday,  Sept.  5,  1845,  in  Xew- 
York  City,  he  was  tricked  into  drinking  liquor 
in  a  gliiss  of  .soda-water.  On  each  occasion  the 
single  glass  aroused  his  craving,  and  he  drank 
until  intoxicat<'d.  His  second  tall  was  the  more 
deplorable  becau,se  he  was  then  a  widely  known 
advocate  of  total  abstinence.      But  he  retained 
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tlie  confidence  of  the  |iiiblic,  and  showed  true  re- 
[lentance.  On  Nov.  'Ji,  184.'5,  at  Worcester,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  \Vhit<"OHib,  his  second  wife.  In 
li&i  he  wa.s  invited  by  the  .Scottish  Tenijierance 
League,  and  the  IJritish  Temperance  A.'ssociation, 
to  lecture  on  temperance  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
few  weeks ;  but  he  staid  two  years,  and  returned 
in  1S57,  and  remained  three  years.  On  Nov.  "Jl, 
1800,  he  delivered  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  his  first 
lecture  not  directly  upon  temperance  ("  Street 
Life  in  London  "),  and  thus  entered  a  broader 
fielil  in  which,  by  liis  lectures  on  "  London,"  "  Elo- 
(|uence  and  Orators,"  "  Peculiar  People,"  "Habit," 
aixl  other  topics,  he  has  delighted  thousands  on 
l)0th  sides  of  the  ocean.  But  he  never  lost  inter- 
fst  in  temperance  work,  and  introduced  the  theme 
prominently  in  every  lecture. 

Mr.  Gough  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
natural  orators  of  this  century.  lie  was  endowed 
with  a  nmsical  and  flexible  voice,  a  winning  man- 
ner, and  a  fine  presence.  He  had  both  laughter 
and  tears  at  his  disposal.  Xo  one  was  sujierior 
to  him  as  a  story-teller.  In  proof  of  his  popu- 
larity, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  his  receipts  per 
lecture  rose  from  82.77  in  1813,  to  8173.39  in  1807. 
(See  Autohioijraphy,  pp.  247,  "-'48.)  His  life  was 
that  of  a  humble  Christian,  nor  could  he  ever  for- 
get his  years  of  intemperance.  He  was  remarka- 
l)Iy  gifted  in  prayer.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  —  Anlobiography,  London,  1840  (it  was 
dictated  to  •John  Ross  Di.v,  —  or,  as  he  then  called 
liim.self,  John  Dix  Ro.ss,  —  a  short-hand  wrib'r, 
who  then  was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and  who 
subsequently  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  book  , 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  verbal  alterations  he  had  | 
made);  Oialiona,  1854;  Aul<>hii>nni/}liii  and  Per-, 
fonal  Iteciillections,  Springfielil,  Afass.,  1^(5!);  Tem-  \ 
periiiice  Lectures,  New  York,  l!>7!l;  Siinlii/lit  tiiiil 
SIiwIdic i  or,  GleatiiiK/s  /mm  mi/  Lifi-irorl,  Lon- 
don. IHSl  :   Plalfhrm  AVZ/wv.  Hartford,  ISKO.     • 

COULBURN,  Very  Rev.  Edward  Meyrick, 
D.D.  (O.xfnnl,  is.'ii;),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  l-^.'Xi).  dean 
of  Norwich.  Churcli  of -ICnglaMil ;  b.  in  England 
in  th^  year  l>il8;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford;  graduated  B..\.  (first-cla.ss  in 
clas.sics)  1839,  .M..\.  (Morton  Colleg..)  1842;  or- 
dained deacon  1812,  priest  1813;  wius  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Merton  College  from  1839  to  1811;  per- 
Jietual  curate  of  Holywell,  Oxford,  from  ls41  to 
18.)<J;  head  master  of"  Rugby  from  18.')()  to  18.")S; 
minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  and  prebendary  of  .St. 
i'aul's,  London,  from  1S.">S  to  IS'y'.l;  one  of  her 
.Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinaiy,  and  incumbent 
of  St.  •lohn's,  I'addington,  London,  from  1S.'>9 
until  1800,  when  he  became  dean  of  Norwich. 
He  wa.s  Hampton  lecturer  in  1850.  lb-  is  the 
author  of  tin-  following  volumes,  besides  numer- 
ous other  ]>ublieations:  The  Jlesiirreclion  of  the 
Boili/  (Bampton  Lectures),  1851  ;  /nlroilurlioii  lo 
the  Ihvolioital  Slnili/  of  On;  I  Inly  Scriplurm,  1H5L 
loth  ed.  1878;  The  I,IU  Wnnl,  18.j5,2d  ed.  IsOl; 
Mnmtul  n/Cnnflrmitlion,  185.'i,  1  llli  ed.  18H4  ;  Tlie 
Honk  of  kuiihii SihnnI,  185(1 ;  Fitmily  I'rni/ers,  18.'>7, 
4th  ed.  1«S3;  Tlie  l,iji/,iritlinn  of  the  I  Inly  Srriplnrrs, 
1^.>7;  Srrmona  prrnrhnl  diiriin/  the  lufl  20  Yrtirf, 
I.SOL',  j  vols.  ;  Tliniii/lils  nn  Periinnal  IMiipnn,  l.S(CJ, 
2  vols.,  17th  ed.  ISS.-,;  Thr  Office  n/lhe'llnly  Cum- 
tiiiininii  ill  the  linnk  nfCiniimon  Pnii/tr,  1803,  2  vols.; 
The  Acts  nflhe  lieucnu,,  1800;  The  Functinim  nf 
cur  CiUheilniU,  1809;  The  I'msuit  nf  Ilnliiicif,  l8O0, 


5th  ed.  1873;  The  Ancient  .Sculptures  in  the  Roof 
of  Nortrich  Cathedral :  with  History  of  See  and 
Cathedral,  1H72 ;  The  Great  Commission  ;  Medita- 
tions on  Home  and  Foreiyn  Mitsions,  1872 ;  The 
Alhanasian  Creed,  1872;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
1873,  2d  ed.  1875;  The  Gospel  of  Childhood,  1873; 
The  Ailministralioti  of  tlie  Lord's  .Supper,  1675,  2d 
ed.  1875;  The  Child  Samuel,  1876;  Collects  of  the 
Day,  Exposition,  1880,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1883;  Ecer- 
lastinij  Punishment,  1880, 2d  ed.  same  year ;  Thoughts 
on  the  Liluri/ical  Gospels  for  the  .Sundays,  1883,  2 
vols.:  Iliily\\\ek  in  Xonrich  Cathedral,  1885.      • 

GOULD,  Sabine  Baring.  See  B.\itiMi-Goui.D, 
S.\!ii.\i:. 

GRAFE,  Eduard,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen.  18S0).  Lie. 
Theol.  (Herliii,  ISS.').  (n-rman  Protestant  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  J^lberlekl,  .March  12,  1855;  edncati-d 
at  Bonn  (187:J-74),  Leipzig  (1874-70,  1878-79), 
Tubingen  (1870-77),  and  Berlin  (1877-78);  bt-- 
came  iirival-docent  in  Berlin,  1884;  profe.vMir  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  at  Halle,  1880.  He  is  the 
author  of  Ueber  Verantassuny  u.  Zweck  d.  Jlinner- 
hriefes,  Freiburg-ini-Br.  and  Tiibingen,  1881 ;  Die 
paulln.  Lehre  r.  G<  set:  nach  d.  i  Hauplhriefen,  1884. 

GRAHAM,  Robert,  Di.-iciple;  b.  in  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  -Vug.  14,  1S22;  graduated  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Bethany,  W.  Va.,  A.B.  1847,  A.M.  1850; 
became  president  of  Arkansas  College,  Fayette- 
ville,  Washington  County,  Ark  ,  in  18.')2  (the  col- 
lege buildings  were  burned  down  during  the  war 
by  the  soldiers,  and  were  never  rebuilt)  ;  of  Ken- 
tucky University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1800;  and 
since  1875,  of  the  College  of  tlie  Bible  in  that 
university. 

GRANBERY,  John  Cowper,  D.D.  (Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.,  1^70).  .Methodist 
bislioji  (Southern  Church):  b.  al  Norfolk,  Va., 
Dec.  5,  1829;  graduated  at  Randolph-.Maeon  Col- 
lege, A.shland,  Va.,  1848 ;  admitted  to  the  \'irginia 
Conference,  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South, 
1818 ;  cha])lain  in  the  Confederate  Army  of  North- 
ern \'ir"inia during  the  war;  became  profe.s,Nor  of 
moral  pliiloso|ihy  and  practical  theology  in  \m\- 
derbilt  L'niversity,  Na.sliville,  Tenn.,  1875;  bishop, 
1882.  He  is  the  author  of  A  liibte  Dictlnnary  /nr 
Sunday  .Srhnol.i  and  Families,  NiushviUe,  Teiin., 
1882. 

GRANT,  George  Monro,  D.D.  (Gla.sgow  l'ni- 
versity, 1878),  Can.-idian  Presbyterian;  !•.  at  E;ist 
River,  Pictou,  N.S.,  Dec.  22,"ls;15;  .studied  at 
(jiasgow  University  (letters  and  theology),  ls,">3- 

00;  graduated  .M..V.  with  higlu'st  li< rs  in  phi- 

lo.sopliy,  l.H.'i";  bi'iame  minister  of  (icorgi-towu 
.ind  St.  Petrr's  Road,  Prince  Edward  I>land.  1801 ; 
of  SI.  .Matthew's,  Halifax,  N.S.,  1803;  principal 
of  t^ueiMi's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  anil  )>rima- 
rius  professor  of  divinity,  1877.  He  is  the  author 
of  Ocran  to  Ocan  thnmi/h  Canada,  Toronto,  1872, 
lasted.  1678:    ami  of  numerous  review  articles. 

CRAU,  Rudolf  Friedrich,  Lie.  Theol.  (Marburg, 
18.59),  Ph.D.  (Ann.,  Roslork,  18711).  D.D.  (Imn., 
I.,eipy.ig,  1^75),  German  Lutheran;  l>.  ;it  lleringen- 
on-the-Werra,  He.sse.  April  20,  lh35;  -.tudied  at 
Leij'zig,  Erlaugi-n,  and  Marburg,  18.5I-.57 ;  be- 
came private  tutor  at  home,  privat-dureut  in  theol- 
ogy at  .Marburg,  180O;  professor  extraordiiuiry, 
1805;  ordinary  profe,s.>ior  at  Konigsberg,  1800. 
.Since  its  beginning,  in  1805,  he  has  been  joint 
editor  of  the  lieiceis  des  Glauliens,  Ilo  is  the 
author  of  .Semilen  und  Indogrrmanen  in  ihrtr  Betie- 
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hnni/  zur  lieliffioii  und  Wissenschafl,  Stuttgart,  1864, 
2(1  ed  1867;  Uther  ilen  Glauben  aU  die  huchste 
Veriiunfl,  Giitersloli,  1865;  Entirickelunf/nyeschiclile 
</«.<  Mulentameiilliche)!  Schri/il/iums,  1871,  2  vols.  ; 
[ 'rspriinr/e  uiul  Ziele  unserer  KulturciilwicLelung, 
187.5  ;  Bilielirerk-  far  die  Gemeinde  (in  connection 
with  otiier  theologians),  New-Testament  pait 
Hielefel.1  u.  Leipzig,  1877-80.  2  vols. ;  Der  Glaube 
die  widire  Lebensp/iilosu/diie,  Giitersloli,  1881  (this 
lecture  and  that  of  1805  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  translated  into  English  for  distribution 
among  the  educated  Hindus,  the  earlier  in  Ma- 
dras by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  later  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Bombay);  Bi- 
lili.<c/ie  Tlieoloi/ie  des  Neiien  TeMaments  in  Zockler's  j 
liitiulhuch  der  Iheoliir/ischen  Wi.iseiischa/teit,  Xord- 
lingen,  1883,  2il  ed.  1885 ;  L'eber  Martin  Lulhers 
Glauben.  Giitersloli,  1884. 

GRAVES,  Right  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.  (Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1851),  lord  bishop  of  I>iraerick, 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Church  of  Ireland ;  b.  in 
Ireland  upon  the  Otli  of  Xovember,  1812  ;  was 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1832 ;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  (senior  moderator  in  mathematics) 
18!.").  M.A.  18-36,  B.D.  1851 ;  was  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  1838-66 ;  profe.ssor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  1843-62  ;  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  Dulilin,  and  chaplain  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
1860-66  ;  dean  of  Clonfert,  1864-60  ;  became  bish- 
op and  prebendary  of  Athnett,  Limerick  Cathe- 
dral. 1800:  since  18.57  he  has  been  a  member  of 
liie  Koval  Irish  Academy,  and  president  1800-65. 

GRAY,  Albert  Zabrlskie,  S.T.D.  (Racine  Col- 
lege, Kacine,  Wis.,  1882),  Episcopalian;  b.  in 
Xew-York  City,  March  2,  1S40 ;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1860,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New- York 
City,  1864 ;  was  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Massa- 
chu.setts  Cavalry  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
1864-65 ;  rector  of  Cla-ist  Church,  Bloomfield, 
X..J.,  180.5-63;  in  Europe.  1868-71;  rector  of  St. 
I'hilip's  in  the  Highlands,  New  York,  1873-82; 
and  was  installed  warden  of  Racine  (Wis.)  Col- 
lege, 1882.  His  theological  standpoint  is  "  Anglo- 
Catholic."  He  is  the  author  of  The  Land  and  the 
Life  ■  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Palestine,  New  York, 
1876:  The  Words  of  the  Cross,  1880;  Jesus  Only, 
<(/,./  othrr  Sarrxl  S„„,/s,  1882. 

GRAY,  George  Zabriskie,  D.D.  (University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1»76),  Episcopalian;  b.  in 
New- York  City,  July  14,  1838;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1858;  and 
after  being  rector  at  Vernon,  N.J.  (1862-63), 
Kinderhook,  N.Y.  (1863-65),  and  at  Bergen  Poiirt, 
N.J.  (186.5-70),  he  became  in  1876  dean  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  .School,  and  professor  of 
systematic  divinity,  in  Cambridge,  .Mass.  He  is 
the  author  of  History  of  the  Children's  Crusade. 
Boston,  1872,  5th  ed.  1884  ;  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Recognition,  New  York,  1875,  4th  ed.  1886 ;  //«.<- 
htinil  and  Wife,  or  the  Theorij  of  Marriaije,  Boston, 
188.5.  2d  ed.  "1880. 

GRAY,  William  Cunningham,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wooster,  ().,  1^74),  Tresbyterian,  layman; 
b. 'at  Pleasant  Run,  Butler  Couiity.  O.,  Oct.  17. 
183:1;  graduated  at  Farmers'  College.  College 
Hill,  O.,  18.50;  admitted  to  the  bar,  18.52;  was  a 
jiolitical  editor,  1853-70;  but  since  1871,  has 
been  editor  of  the  Chicago  Interior,  a  Presbyterian 
journal. 


GREEN,  Samuel  Gosnell,  D.D.  (University  ofl 
Chicago,    111.,  1870),  Bajitist ;   b.    at    Falmouth, T 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  Dec.  20.  1^22;  studied  at  Step-j 
ney  College,  London,  and  graduated  B.A.  at  the] 
L'niversity  of  London,  1843;  became  minister  at  1 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  1845,   and  at  Taunton,' 
Somerset,  1847.     He  was  classical  tutor  1851-63; 
then  president  of  the  Yorkshire  Baptist  College 
1863-70   (first  at  Bradford,  after  ls5i»   at   Raw- 
don);  since  has  been  secretary  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London.     He  is  the  author  of 
several  books  for  young  people.  Addresses,  1848; 
Lectures,  1^53  ;  Bible  Sketches,  lS7t)-72;  Christian 
Ministry  to  the   Young,  1883.     Also  of  books  for 
teachers,  Kinys  of  L-^rael  and  Judah,  1876;  Life 
and  Letters  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  1873 ;  Xotes  on  the 
Scripture  Lessons  (yearly),  from  1872  to  1876.    Of 
a  more  general  charactei'.  Handbook'  to  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  1870,  4th  revised  ed. 
1885;  Pen  and  Pencd  Pictures,  1876-83,  5  vols. 
He  edited  the  English  edition  of  Hackett  on  Acts, 
1862,  2  vols.,  and  new  edition  of  Lorimer's  trans- 
lation of  Lechler's  Wiclf.  1884. 

GREEN,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  1857),  LL.D.  (Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1873),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Groveville,  near  Bordentown,  N.J.,  .Jan.  27, 1825; 
graduated  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn., 
1840 ;  was  tutor  there  for  two  years,  then  entered 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  took 
the  full  course,  interrupted  by  one  year's  teaching 
of  mathematics  (1843-44)  at  Lafayette,  gradu- 
ating in  1846.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  Seminary  from  1846  to  1849,  dur- 
ing which  time  (1847)  he  was  stated  supply  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Princeton.  From  1849 
to  1851  he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia;  and  since  1851  lie  has 
been  a  professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Until  18.59  his  chair  was  styled  "  Biblical 
and  Oriental  literature;"  since  18.59,  "Oriental 
and  Old- Testament  literature."  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Olil-Testanient  Company 
of  the  Anglo-American  Bible-Revision  Commit- 
tee ;  and  is  the  author  of  ^4  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,  New  York.  1861,  4tli  ed.  1885; 
A  Hebrew  Chreslomathy,  1863;  The  Pentateuch 
vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso, 
1863;  Elementary  Hebrew  G)-ammnr,  1866,  2d  ed. 
1871 ;  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  unfolded, 
1874 ;  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  1883 ;  The  'Hebrew 
Feasts  in  'heir  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypoth- 
eses concerning  the  Pentateuch,  1885.  He  edited 
The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  American  Lange 
series  (1870). 

GREEN,  Right  Rev.  William  Mercer,  D.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadeljihia,  1845). 
LL.D.  (University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill,  1880),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  .Mississippi; 
b.  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  M.ay  2,  1798;  graduated 
second  in  the  class  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1818;  ordained  deacon  1821.  priest  1822; 
became  rector  of  .St.  John's,  Williani.sburgh, 
N.C.,  1821;  of  St.  Matthew's.  Hillsborough.  182.5; 
chaplain  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  his 
alma  mater,  1837;  consecrated  bishop,  Feb.  '24, 
1850.  Since  1806  he  h.as  been  chanci'Uor  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  He  is  "an  anti-Calyiii- 
ist,  and  a  Churchman  of  the  old  .school."  Besides 
sermons  and  addresses  as  chancellor,  he  has  writ- 
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ten  memoirs  of  Hisliops  Kavenscroft  (New  York, 
ISTtl)  and  ()t<'V  (1S85). 

CREGC,  Right  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.  (South 
Carolina  C'olli'j,'e,  Cdlumbia,  S.C,  IS.'jii),  Kpisco- 
paliaii,  liislioji  of  Texas;  li.  at  Socii-tv  Ilill,  Dar- 
liiiKtoii  iJistrict,  SX'.,  (Jet.  y,  1619;"  gradmitt-d 
head  of  his  class,  South  Carolina  College,  Colum- 
liia,  I*}'?;  practised  law  at  Clieraw,  .S.C,  until 
ls4;i;  was  rector  of  St.  David's,  Cheraw,  1S4U; 
consecrated,  ISoi).  lie  attendeil  the  first  Lam- 
beth Conference,  1871.  He  has  published,  besides 
ser ns,  etc.,  /Il.<lnn/  of  d.'il  <  '/lenur,  18(>7.        • 

CREGC,  Right  Rev.  Robert  Samuel,  D.O. 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1^7-i),  lord  bishop  of 
Cork.  Cloyiie,  and  Koss,  Church  of  Irelaml ;  snu 
of  Bishop  Gregjf;  1>.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  ihe 
year  1831;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
;;raduated  B..V.  and  Divinity  Testimonium  (.sec- 
ond cla.ss)  1857,  M.A.  1«()0,  B.U.  1873;  ordained 
deacon  18.57,  priest  18j8;  rector  of  Carrigrohane; 
vicar  of  St.  i'in  Barre;  dean  of  Cork,  1871-75; 
bishop  of  0.ssory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  1875-78; 
succeeded  his  father  as  bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross,  1878.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  .senate 
of  Trinity  College.  He  is  the  author  of  Menio- 
riah  of  !!,.•  Life  of  John  Greij,,.  D.D.  (his  father), 
Duliliii,  lf>7!»;  .■iernions.  parM|ihlets,  etc. 

CRECC,  William,  D.D.  (Hanover  College,  Han- 
over, Ind.,  1878),  Canadian  Presbyterian  ;  l>.  at 
Killycreen,  near  Kamelton,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, July  .5,  1817;  graduated  B..\.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  (ilasgow,  1813,  and  M.A.  at  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1811;  studied  theology  in  Free  Church 
College,  Kdinburgh,  lS-13-40;  became  pastor  at 
Belleville,  Canada  West,  1817;  of  Cooke's  Church, 
Toronto,  1857 ;  )irofes.sor  of  apologetics  and 
church  history,  Knox  College,  Toronto,  1872 
(having  taught  apologetics  in  the  college  since 
1801).  He  w;is  moderator  in  18G1,  when  union 
was  effected  between  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the'  I'nited  Pn-sbyteriau  Church  in  Canada. 
He  edited  Hook  of  l'(i.ss<ii/es  fur  Familij  M'ornlii/i, 
Toronto,  1878,  3(1  eii.  1885;  wrote  llislory  of 
I'reabyleriiin  Chuirh  in  Cuiiadu  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  l/iSi  (with  chronological  tables  of  sul>- 
seipii'Mt  Ic.idiiig  .'MMils),  1885. 

GREGORY,  Caspar  Ren^,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
lS7i!),  Lie.  Theol.  (L<-ipzig,  ISSl),  Prosbyteri.in ; 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  0,  181(5;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  IVmisylvania,  I'hiladel- 
phia,  18(>1,  and  at  Princeton  '1  heijlcjgical  .Send- 
nary,  1h70;  wa.s  Dr.  Charles  Hodge's  literary 
n.ssistant  in  preparing  for  and  in  carrying  Ihrougli 
the  |>re.s8  his  Si/.ilemnlic  'J'luolo;/;/,  lS7l)-73  (of 
which  he  made  the  separately  printed  elaborate 
liiilex);  sulwditor  (bibliographer)  of  Sehiirer  and 
Harnack,  Tlieoloiiinclie  Lilernlurzcilimi/,  187<i-8l; 
piistor  of  the  American  Chajiel  in  l^eipzig,  1878- 
7)» ;  /iriviil-ilocent  at  Leipzig  University,  .May  28, 
18S I;  elected  j.rofe.ssor  of  .\ew-Testam"ent  (;Veek, 
.Johns  Ho|>kins  University,  1885.  Bc-^idi'S  sf>iMal 
articles,  notably  u|hjii  Tischendorf,  and  transla- 
tions of  Luthardt's  .S^  Jolitt  llu:  Aullior  of  the 
I'ourlh  r7,M/W  (K.linburuh,  187.".,  2d  ed.  l's.s5), 
and  Commenhiri/  on  .Si.  .loliu'.i  (ios/iet  (187ii-7"i, 
3  Vols.),  the  pnm)>hlet,  /,'■<  rnhier.i  ile.i  mniiunrrilH 
ijrrr.i,  Paris,  1.S85,  he  is  tin-  author  of  the  I'mlri/u- 
menu  in  .V.  7'.  Tisehi  nilorjinuiim  e,l.  viii.,  mmor, 
Leipzig,  pars  ])rima  \s>i\. 

GREGORY,    Daniel    Sooly,    D.D.    (College  of 


New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1873),  Presbyterian  :  b. 
at  Carmel,  X.Y.,  .\ug.  21,  1832;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  18.57,  and  at  Princeton 
(X..J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1800;  was  tuti>r  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New 
.Jersey,  1858-tiO;  liecame  jiastor  (elect)  of  the 
.SoutK  Church,  Galena,  III.,  18(5(1;  of  the  Si-cond 
Church,  Troy,  N.Y.,  18(53;  (elect)  of  the  Third 
Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn..  1860; 
pastor  there,  1807;  at  .South  .Salem,  X.Y..  1809; 
professor  of  metaphysics  and  logic  in  Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  ()  ,  1871  ;  of  mental  science 
and  English  literature  in  the  same  institution, 
1875;  president  of  Lake  Forest  University,  111., 
1878-80.  He  is  the  aulhor  of  Chrisluin  Klhus  .  or, 
the  True  Murul  Manhood  anil  Life  uf  Dniii.  Philar 
delphia,  1875,  .seventh  thousjind  1886;  Why  Four 
Gonpelsf  or,  the  Oo.*pel  for  .III  the  M'orlil,  Xew 
York,  1876,  3d  ed.  1885";  Practical  Logic,  or  the 
Art  of  Thinking,  Philadelphia,  1881.  third  thou- 
sand 1886 ;  The  Tests  of  Philo.^ophic  Systems,  or 
a  Natural  Philosophy,  being  the  L.  P.  Stone  Lec- 
tures {cnlari/eil)  before  Princeton  Theological  .Semi- 
nary, 1SS5,  1886.  He  has  also  written,  besides 
much  else,  the  following  review  articles:  1.  In 
The  Princeton  Kecieic :  The  Preaching  for  the  Times 
(IS(iO),  The  Pastorale  for  the  Times,  anil  .Studies  in 
the  Gospels  — Mattheir  the  Gospel  for  the  7eio(1868), 
The  Xnrel  and  Xovel-reading  (1809),  The  Chris- 
tian Gicinij  for  the  Times  (1870),  Mark  the  Go.<pel 
for  the  Jlonnms  (\ii~\),  Works  by  Professor  March 
on  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  (1874).  2.  In  The 
Pre.ibylerian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Jteciew:  The 
True  Theory  anil  Practice  of  Education,  and  Stud- 
ies in  the  Gospels  —  Luke  the  Gospel  for  the  Gru  k 
(1875),  .'1  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  (1877). 
3.  In  The  Princeton  Review  (new  series):  The 
I-2astcrn  I'roblem,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the 
Destruction  of  Theism  (1878).  4.  In  The  Presbyte- 
rian l!eri.>r':  A  \,w  Principle  in  Eilucatinn  {\S^i}. 

CRIER,  Matthew  Blaekburne,  Pre8bytiTi;in ; 
1).  ill  Bninclywiiie  .Manor.  (  heslcr  County,  Penn., 
.July  25,  lsi'(j;  gradnaticl  at  Washington  ami 
.Jerfer.son  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1S3.S,  and 
at  Princeton  (X..I.)  Theological  .Seminary,  l"'!!  ; 
was  piistor  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  Md.,  l817-.)2 ;  at 
Wilmington,  X.C.,  I8.'>2-0I ;  since,  has  been  editor 
of  The  Presbi/terian.  Pliila.lelj.hia,  Penn. 

CRIER,  William  Moffatt,  D.D.  (Monmouth  Col- 
lege, Monmouth,  111.,  l>7-\).  A.-sociate  U.-lorined 
Presbyterian;  b.  near  Yorkville,  S.C,  Feb.  11, 
1813;  grailuated  at  Erskine  College,  Due  West, 
S.C,  iMiO  :  piistor  in  Wilcox  County,  Alii.,  1807- 
71  ;  since  I.s71  president  of  Erskine  Collegi-, 
and  sinei-  lf>Si  i)rofessor  of  postorid  theology  in 
Erskine  Thenlogiciil  Sennnary.     Since  Is&l  \u-  hiis 

I priniipal  eiliti.r  of   The  Associate  llefmintd 

Pre.l.,ii.,,ao. 

GRIFFIS,  William  Elliot,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  X.Y.,  18s4),  Congregatiomilist ;  b. 
in  Philadeljiliia,  Penn.,  Sept.  17,  1843  ;  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1H09, 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
City,  1877  ;  liecame  |iastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  .ScheiiecUidy,  N.Y.,  1H77 ;  of  the  Slmwnmt 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1S80.  He 
was  in  the  4  Itli  Penn.  Vols  during  Lee's  inva-sion 
of  Pennsylvania,  1H03;  editor  of  Our  Messenger, 
Philadelpiiia,  Penn.,  18(54  ;  in  the  educational  ser- 
vice of  the  .lapanese  (loverninunt  at  Fukui  and 
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Tokio,  organizing  schools  and  teaching  physical 
science,  1871-74.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Xew 
Japan  Strits  of  Jiea(lii>i/-Buoks,  San  Francisco  and 
Yokoliauia,  l«72-7;i,  4  vols.  ;  The  Tuho  Guide, 
VVie  Yokohama  Guiile,  Map  of  Tokio  with  Notes, 
Yokoliama,  1S74 ;  The  Milcudo's  Empire,  New 
York,  1S76,  4th  ed.  1880 ;  Japanese  Fairy  World, 
Sciieiiectady,  1880;  Schenectady  First  Church  Me- 
morial, Sclieuectady,  ISSO:  Asiatic  History,  China, 
Corea.  and  Japan  (Chautauqua  series,  No.  .34), 
Xew  York,  ISSl  ;  Corea,  the  Ihnnit  Nation,  New 
Y'ork,  18S2,  2d  ed.  1885;  Corea,  Without  and 
Witliin,  Piiiladelphia,  1884,  2d  ed.  1885;  Life  of 
Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  New  York, 
1880. 

GRIFFITH,  Benjamin,  D.D.  (University  of 
Lewisburg.  Lewisburg,  Penn.,  180.5),  Baptist;  b. 
in  Juniata  County,  Penn.,  Oct.  13,  1821;  gradu- 
ated at  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y., 
1840:  became  pastoral  Cumberland,  Md.,  1840; 
in  Piiiladelphia,  Peiui.,  1850;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  -American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
May,  18.57,  whose  office  is  in  Pliilailelpliia. 

GRIMM,  Carl  Ludwig  Wilibald,  Ph.D.  (.Jena, 
1832),  Lie.  Theol.  (Giessen,  1830),  D.D.  {hon., 
Ciiessen,  1838),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Jena,  Nov.  1, 
1807 ;  educated  there  1827-32,  and  has  ever  since 
been  connected  witli  her  university,  as pricat-docent, 
1833;  professor  extraordinary,  1837  ;  honorary  or- 
dinary professor,  1844.  He  became  grand  ducal 
ecclesiastical  councillor  iu  1871,  and  privy  eccle- 
siastical councillor  1885.  His  theological  stand- 
point is  of  the  "ilittelpartei."  His  writings 
embrace,  De  joannece  christologice  indole  pautina: 
comparala,  Leipzig,  1833;  De  libro  sapientia,  Jena, 
1833;  De  Lutheri  indole,  1833;  Oratio  de  Staupitio, 
1835 ;  Commentar  iiber  das  Buch  der  Weisheit,  Leip- 
zig, 1837 ;  Die  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  ecangelischen 
Geschichle  (against  Strauss),  Jena,  1845;  Insli- 
tulio  theoiogiie  dogmaticce  evangelicce  historico  critica, 
1848,  2d  ed.  1809 ;  Die  Lutherbibel  und  ihre  Texles- 
reuision,  Berlin,  1874 ;  Kurzgefasste  Geschichte  der 
lutherischen  BibeliiJbersetzung  bis  zur  Gegenwart, 
Jena,  1884.  He  so  edited  Wilke's  Clacis  N.  T 
philologica  (Leipzig,  1807),  that  it  became  a  new- 
work  which  now  bears  his  name,  —  Lexicon  Gneco- 
Lalinum  in  libros  N.  T.,  2d  ed.  1879.  With  O.  F. 
Fritzsche  he  edited  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegelisches 
Ilandbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen  d.  A.  T.,  Leipzig, 
1851-00  (1st  :Maocabees,  1853;  2d,  3d,  4th  Mac- 
cabees, 1857;   Wisdom,  1800). 

GRIMM,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Munich,  1854),  Roman 
Catliolic;  b.  at  Freising,  IJavaria,  Jan.  23,  1827; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Munich,  1845-50; 
became  a  teacher  1852,  chaplain  1854 ;  professor 
of  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  royal 
lyceum  at  Regensburg,  1850;  ordinary  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Wiirzburg,  1874. 
He  is  bischijji.  geistlicher  Rath,  and  since  1880 
knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  He  is  the 
author  of  Die  Samariter  und  ihre  Slellung  in  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Regensburg,  1854 ;  Der  kotcxuv 
<les  zweilen  T hessulonicher- Brief es  {Programm  zum 
Jahresberichl  des  Lyceums  u.  Gymnasiums  in  lie- 
ynsburg),lSG\  ;  Die  Einhcit  des  Lukas  Ecangeliums, 
1803;  Die  Einheil  der  cier  Ecangelien,  \86S;  Das 
Lehen  Jcsu,  1870,  .sqq.  0  vols.  (vol.  iv.,  1885). 

GRISAR,  Hermann,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
CobU-nz :  became  a  priest  at  Rome,  1808  (.shortly 
after  eiit<;red  the  !>ociety  of  Jesus)  ;  professor  of 


church  history  at  Innsbruck,  1871.  He  has  writ- 
ten essays  in  his  department,  in  the  Innsbruck 
Zeitschrift  fur  kathol.  Theulogie,  and  edited  from 
tlie  MS.  and  annotated  la};o  Laiuez'  (1512-1505) 
Dispulutiones   Tridtntinie,  Innsbruck,  1880,  2  vols. 

GRUBBS,  Isaiah  Boone,  A.M.,  Disciple;  b. 
near  Trenton,  Todd  County,  Ky..  May  24,  18.33; 
graduated  at  Bethany  (West  A'a.)  College,  1857; 
became  pa.stor  at  Kminence,  Ky.,  1809;  at  Loui»-  j 
ville,  Ky.,  1873;  editor  of  The  Apostolic  Times, 
published  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  1S7G  ;  professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Ken- 
tucky L'niversity,  in  that  place,  1877.  He  has 
written  much  for  denominational  journals. 

CRUUDEMANN,  Peter  Reinhold,  Ph.D.  (Tu- 
bingen, 1858),  D.D.  (hon.,  Berlin,  1885),  German 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Barwalde,  Brandenburg,  Jan. 
9,  1830 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
HaUe,  and  Berlin,  1854-58 ;  became  assistant 
preacher  at  Pouch,  near  Bitterfeld,  1801 ;  Gefdng- 
nisprediger  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  1803;  car- 
tographer at  Gotha,  1805;  pastor  at  Morz,  near 
Belzig,  1809.  He  was  in  Greece  1858-59.  Norway 
1860,  Holland  1803,  1865,  1807,  England  1805-67. 
United  States  1868.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  and  Jena  Geogi-aphical  Society,  and  the 
author  of  Attgemeiner  Missionsatlas,  Gotha,  1S07- 
71;  J.  F.  Riedel,  ein  Lebensbild,  Gutersloh,  1873; 
Kleiner  Missionsatlas,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1883, 
2d  ed.  1880;  and  edited  the  second  edition  of 
Buckhardt's  Kltine  Missionsbibliothek,  Bielefeld, 
1870-81,  4  vols. 

GRUNERT,  Maximilian  Eugene,  Moravian ;  b. 
at  Niesky,  Silesia,  Feb.  26,  1823;  educated  at 
Niesky,  and  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Gnadenfeld ;  after  being  principal  of  the  Female 
Academj',  Salem,  N.C.,  and  pastor  at  Emmaus. 
Penn.,  he  became  in  1879  professor  in  tiie 
Moravian  Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem, 
Penn. 

GUBELMANN,  Jacob  Samuel,  D.D.(RichmoDd 
College,  Va..  1885),  Baptist ;  b.  in  Bern,  Switzer- 
land, Nov.  27,  1830;  graduated  at  University  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  1858,  and  at  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1800 ;  became  pastor  of  German 
Baptist  Church  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1800;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1802 ;  Philadelphia,  1808 ;  profe.ssor 
of  systematic  theology  and  homiletics  in  the  Ger- 
man department  of  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  1884. 

GUENTHER,  Martin,  Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Dresden, 
Saxony,  Dec.  4,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Altenburg 
(Mo.)'  College,  1849,  and  at  Concordia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1853;  held 
cliarges  in  Wisconsin  (1853-00),  Michigan  (1860- 
72),  and  in  Chicago,  111.  (1872-73);  and  since 
1873  has  been  professor  of  theology  in  the  Con- 
cordia Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He 
is  the  author  of  Populdre  Symbolik,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1872,  2d  ed.  1881 ;  co-editor  of  Lulheraner: 
Magasin  fur  ec.  luth.  Ilomiletik,  etc. 

GULLIVER,  John  Putnam,  Congregationalist; 
b.  in  Boston.  .Ma.ss.,  May  12.  1819;  graduated 
from  Yale  College.  New  llaveu.  Conn.,  1840,  and 
from  Andover  (Jlass.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1845.  He  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  (1845-05),  Chicago,  111.  (1805-68),  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.  (1872-78);  president  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  III.,  1808-72;  and  since  1878  he 
has  been  professor  of  the  relations  of  Christianity 
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all. I  sfouiar  science  in  Aiidover  (Mass.)  Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

CUTHE,  Hermann,  Lie.  Theol.  (Leipzig,  1876), 
(ierinnn  Prut'-staut ;  b.  at  Wi'steilinde,  Bruun- 
si-Iiweis.  Miiy  1".  1819;  .stinlic.l  at  tJuttingi-ii  from 
IsfiV  to  ISli'a,  and  at  Eriaiigen  1.SIJ9  and  1870; 
became  private  tutor  in  Livonia,  1^7(t;  rt/wlcnl 
•  if  theology  at  Gbttingen,  1873;  pricat-docerj  at 
Leipzig.  1877 :  professor  extraordinary  there, 
lsS4.  As  member  of  llie  business  committee  of 
the  (iermaii  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  he 
conducted  the  excavations  at  Jerusalem  in  1881. 
His  theological  standpoint  is  '' Elliisclier  Supra- 
niituralv'iiiuf  mil  vOllit/ir  Freiluit  tier  lii.ilorUc/ien 
FomchuiKj."  Since  1877  he  has  edited  the  Zeit- 
fchrifl  (Us  Deutschen  Paliiitina  Vereins,  Leipzig 
(1877-85,  8  vols.),  and  in  it  written  numerous 
articles  upon  biblical  geography,  tojKigraphy,  and 
archaeology.  Besides  these  and  articles  in  Ilerzog's 
Jieal-Encifllopiulie,  2d  ed.,  and  Harnack-Schiiier 
Theolog.  Lileraturzeituny,  he  has  written  De  ft£- 
ilerin  notione  Jeremiana  {Ilabilitalionsschri/^),  Leip- 
zig. 1877;  Ausyrabungen  bei  Jerusaltm,  1883;  Di« 


Siloahiiucliri/t  (Z.  U.  M.  Bd.  xxxvi.)  ;  Fraymtnle 
\einrr  Lederlntuilschrift  (Shapira's  Deuteronomy) 
I  mityelheilt  unti  (/i-pruj),  l.s^vi  ;  /to.<  Zukuujhbild  tint 
[Jt>aia  (Aniritlsvor'esuiiy  enlarged),  1885;  and  with 
Georg  Ebers  made  the  German  edition  of  I'iclur- 
estfue  Pale.iliiie,  I^ondon  and  Xew  York,  lbSl-.s4. 
•2  vols.  {PaliLsliiiti  ifi  Bllil  u.  Il'ort,  Stuttgart  und 
Leipzig,  1883-81,  -J  vols.). 

CWYNN,  John,  D.D.  (Dublin,  1880),  Church 
of  Ireland;  b.  at  Larne.  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Aug.  28,  1.^27 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  B.A.  (senior  moderator  in  mathematics) 
1850,  M.A.  1854,  B.D.  iMil.  He  became  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  1853;  warden  of  St.  Columba's 
College,  Dublin,  185G;  was  rector  of  Tullyangh- 
iiish,  186;{-82;  dean  of  Haphoe,  1873-S2";  dean 
of  Derry,  1882 ;  and  rector  of  Templemore,  Derry, 
1882-83;  Archbishop  King's  lecturer  in  divinity, 
University  of  Dublin,  1883,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  senate.  He  wrote  the  commentary  (with  in- 
troduction) on  the  Epistle  lo  Philippians,  in  The 
Bible  (^Speaker's)  Coinmentari/,  London,  1881. 
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HAERINC,  Theodor,  German  theologian;  b. 
in  SUittf,'art,  Wiii'teinbiu-^,  April  22, 1848;  studied 
ill  the  Stuttgart  gyninasiuni,  and  in  tlie  evangel- 
ical theological  seminaries  of  Uracil  (1862-66) 
and  of  Tubingen  (1S66-7U),  and  at  the  University 
of  Herliii  (1871);  became  ri-jiilenl  in  tlie  Evangel- 
ical Theological  Seminary  at  Tubingen,  1873 ; 
diacoiiu.i  in  Calw  1876,  and  in  Stuttgart,  1881  ; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Zurich,  1886. 
His  tlieological  position  is  the  biblico-positive, 
particularly  influenced  by  Ritschl  and  Kaftan 
and  his  deceivsed  teachers  Landerer  and  Beck. 
He  is  the  author  of  Das  Bkibende  im  Glauben  an 
Ckristus,  Stuttgart,  1880 ;  and  since  1880  has 
edited  the  Tlieohxiiache    Sindien  aus  Wilrlemberg. 

HALE,  Charles  Reuben,  S.T.D.  (Ilobart  Col- 
lege, (ieiieva,  X.Y.,  1876),  Ejiiscopalian ;  b.  at 
Lewistowii,  Mifflin  County,  I'eun. ;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I'hihuli'lpliia, 
1858;  was  assistant  minister  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Lower  Dublin,  Philadelphia,  1861 ;  chaplain  in 
United  States  Navy,  1863 ;  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1870 ;  rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Baltimore  County,  ild., 
1875;  one  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  1877;  since  1886  dean  of  Davenport,  lo. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  Italian  Church  Reforma- 
tion Commission,  1869 ;  secretary  to  the  Russo- 
Greek  Committee,  1871 ;  clerk  to  the  Commission 
of  the  Ilou.se  of  Bishops  on  Correspondence  with 
the  Hierarchs  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  1874;  and 
with  the  Old  Catholics,  1874 ;  secretary  (for 
America)  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  of 
England,  1874 ;  secretary  to  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Convention  on  Ecclesiastical  Rela- 
tions, 1877.  In  theology  he  is  an  Anglican.  His 
published  writings  consist  of  Reports  (of  the 
Russo-Greek  Committee,  X.Y.,  ls72  and  1875; 
of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Relations. 
X.Y.,  1881  and  1884),  a  Pajier  on  the  Russian 
Church  (read  before  the  Church  Congress,  Leices- 
ter, Eng.,  1880;  republished,  Baltimore,  1881), 
Speeches  and  Addresses  (in  Baltimore,  1881 ;  two 
in  Church  Congress  at  Carlisle,  Eng.,  1884,  On 
Foreign  Chaplaincies,  and  England's  Duty  towards 
Egypt;  two  in  Church  Congress  at  Portsmouth, 
Eng.,  1885,  The  Prayer  Book,  and  The  Attitude  of 
the  Church  towards  Movements  in  Foreign  Churches), 
Sermons  (in  St.  Timothy's  Church,  X.  Y.  City, 
1874 ;  in  Inverness  Cathedral,  by  appointment  of 
the  Primus  of  Scotland,  Oct.  5, 1884),  and  the  fol- 
lowing: Report  oj  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Philomalhcan  Society  of  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
lo  translate  the  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  (the 
committee  consisted  of  S.  II.  Jones,  II.  Morton, 
and  himself),  Philadelphia  (privately  printed), 
1858,  2d  ed.  1859;  .4  List  of  the  Sees  and  Bishops 
of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  ISIO;  A  List  of  all  the 
Sees  and  Bishops  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  East,  New  York,  1872;  An  Eastern  View  of  the 
Bonn  Conference,  Utica,  N.Y.,  1876;  The  Xloza- 
rahic  Liturgy,  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Militant  upon 


Earth,  Xew  York,  1876 ;  Innocent  of  Moscow,  the 
Apostle  of  Kamchatka  and  Alaska,  1877;  The 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society  of  Russia,  1878;  Rus- 
sian Missions  in  China  and  Japan,  1878;  .4/1  Order  ■ 
for  the  Holy  Communion,  arranged  from  the  Moza- 
rabic  Liturgy,  Baltimore,  1879  (two  supplements 
to  the  above,  1879)  ;  An  Office  for  Holy  Baptism, 
arranged  from  the  Mozarabic  and  Cognate  Sources, 
1879;  Mozarabic  Collects,  translated  and  arranged 
from  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
New  Yoi'k,  1881 ;  The  Universal  Episcopate.  A 
List  of  the  Sees  and  Bishops  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  World,  Baltimore,  1882; 
The  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church  of  Switzerland,  translated  and  compared  with 
that  in  thr  Missale  Romaiium.  New  York,  1882. 

HALE,  Edward  Everett,  S.T.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  ^lass.,  1879),  Unitarian;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822 :  educated  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  graduated  in  1839; 
studied  theology  privately;  was  pastor  at  Worces- 
ter from  1846  to  1856,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian) Church,  Boston.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Unitarian  Council  of  American 
Churches,  1882-84;  and  since  1881  president  of 
the  Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
He  edited  The  Christian  Examiner,  the  organ  of 
his  denomination,  1857-63 ;  Old  and  Aew,  a  semi- 
theological  magazine,  1870-75;  and  since  1886, 
Lend  a  Hand.  Of  his  many  volumes  may  be 
mentioned,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Boston,  1856 ; 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  1870;  What  Career  r  1878; 
four  volumes  of  sermons,  1879-81.  He  was  one 
of  the  writers  of  Bryant  and  Gay's  History  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  1876-80. 

HALEY,  John  William,  Cougregationalist ;  b. 
at  Tuftonborough.  N.H..  .June  8,  1834;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N.H.,  186U, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  M;iss., 
1861;  was  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church.  East- 
port,  'Me.,  1864-65:  professor  of  metaphysic.--, 
Union  College,  Merom,  Ind.,  1865;  pastor  at 
Somerset,  Mass.,  1866-69:  acting  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Duxbury,Mass.,  1869-'7ii: 
resident  licentiate  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1870-71, 
1872-74;  acting  pastor  at  Dudlej-,  Mass..  1872. 
Since  1874  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work  at 
Tvngsborough,  Mass.  (1874-80),  at  Lowell.  Mass. 
(1880-84),  and  since  at  Amherst;  he  has  al.so 
preached  in  these  places  and  their  vicinity-  lb" 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Lowell  Hebrew  Club, 
organized  in  1875.  He  is  the  author  of  Krnmimt- 
tioii  of  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,  Andover, 
bs74,  3d  cd.  1882  ;  The  Hereafter  of  Sin :  What  it 
u-ill  be ;  with  A  nswers  to  Certain  Questions  and  Olijec- 
tions,  1881  ;  edited  The  Book  of  Esther,  a  Sem 
Translation,  with  Sotts.  Excursuses,  Illustrations,  and 
Indexes,  by  a  Hebrew  Club,  1885.  He  tauglit 
Hebrew  in  1885,  and  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  1886, 
in  the  Amherst  Slimmer  School  of  Languages. 
He  has  also  lectured  on  different  topics. 
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HALL,    Isaac    Hollister,    A.M.,    LL.B.,    Ph.D. 

(Hamilton  t'uU.-nf,  Cliiiloii,  N.Y.,  IsTii).  I'n'sUy- 
U-riaii  layman;  li.  at  Xoiwalk,  I'onn.,  |)i'c.  ll', 
18:J" ;  graihiatt'd  at  Hamilton  Collc,i;f.  Clinton, 
X.Y.,  18.09,  and  at  t'olumbia  Law  School,  Xew- 
York  City,  l^'Ja;  practised  law  in  tlie  city  until 
187.5;  was  associate  editor  of  the  New- York  In- 
ileptiiileni,  IH'o;  professor  in  the  Beirut  Protes- 
tant College,  1875-77 ;  .nssociate  editor  of  'J'he 
SunJaij  School  Times,  I'hiladelnliia,  1877-84;  since 
then  has  been  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Xew-York  City,  and  lecturer  on 
Xew- Testament  (Jreek  in  .Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  an  original  deci- 
plierer  of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions;  <liscoverer  of 
the  I're-Harklensian  Syriac  version  in  the  Beirut 
MS.,  and  of  the  Antilegomena  Ei)islles  in  the  Wil- 
liams MS.  of  Acts  and  Epistles.  He  is  the  author 
of  American  Greek  Teslamenlf,  A  Critical  liilitiuij- 
raphij  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  puhlislieil  in 
America,  Philadelphia,  188^!;  lieproituctian  in  I'ho- 
lotii/ie  of  S  Parj^s  of  the  Beirut  M.S.,  1883;  Repro- 
duction in  I'holoti/pe  of  17  I'ai/^s  of  a  .Si/riar  .l/.?. 
containinij  the  Epistles  known  as  .{ntileijomena,  Balti- 
more, 1880  ;  Li.-il  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  based  upon  Reuss'  Dibliotheca 
N.  T.  Grwci,  in  .Schaff's  Companion  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  English  Version,  New  Y'ork,  1883; 
and  of  articles  in  the  Journals  and  Transactions 
of  learned  societies,  particularly  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (chiefly  decipherment  of  Cypriote 
and  other  inscriptions,  .Syriac  M.SS.,  etc.),  Society 
of  Biblical  A rch.Tology  (London),  .\merican  Philo- 
logical Association,  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  etc. 

HALL,  John,  D.D,  (Washington  .ind  .Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1806),  LL.D.  (Col- 
lege of  Xew  .Jersey,  J'rinceton,  188.5,  and  from 
A\  ashington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va., 
1885),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  County  .\rmagh,  Ire- 
laml,  July  31,  1829  ;  graduated  from  the  Uoyal 
College,  and  the  General  Assembly's  Theologi- 
cal College,  both  in  Belfast;  and  was  licensed  to 
E reach  in  1849.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
ilmred  as  the  "students'  missionary"  in  the  West 
of  Ireland.  In  1852  he  began  his  regular  minis- 
try as  ])a8tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Armagh;  in  18.58  he  went  to  Did>lin  ;us  collegiate 
pastor  of  Mary's  Abbey;  and  thence  in  1807  to 
the  Fifth-avenue  PresbyU^rian  Church,  N'^ew- Y'ork 
City,  where  he  still  is.  In  college  lie  w.os  repeat- 
edly Hebrew  prizeman;  and  In  Dublin  his  inter- 
est in  education  led  to  his  being  appointed  by  the 
Queen,  in  1800,  a  member  of  the  Hoanl  of"  Xa- 
tional  Education,  ujion  which  he  served  gratui- 
tously until  his  departure  to  .Vmerica.  In  18(i7 
he  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.  In  1882  he  Wiis  elected  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  in 
1886  accepted  the  |x>silion,  luiving  meanwhile 
been  chancellor  »'/  interim  He  receives,  however, 
no  salary,  ami  is  assist<-d  by  a  vice-chancellor. 
In  1874  his  congregation  removed  fiom  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  ami  Xinett-i-nth  Strei-t  to  that  of 
Fifth  .\venue  and  Fiflv-fifth  Street,  where  they 
had  erected  a  si)acious  building  at  the  cost  of  a 
million  dollars.  |)r.  Hall  is  the  author  of  I'nmilii 
Praijfrs  for  Pour  Weeks,  New  York,  1H«8;  I'apers 
for  Home  lleadiny,  1871  ;  Familiar  Talks  to  lioi/s. 


n.  d. ;  Qneslions  of  the  Day,  1873;  God's  Word 
ihroiit/h  Preaching,  1875  (Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
at  Yale  Seminary) ;  Foundation  Stvnes  fur  Young 
liuilders.  Sew  Year's  Hook  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 
of  .America,  Philadephia.  1880;  .4  Christian  Home, 
ilow  to  make  and  how  to  maintain  it,  1883. 

HALL,  Newman,  LL.B.  (London  University, 
1>55).  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Maidstone,  Kent, 
near  London,  Eng.,  May  22,  1810  ;  educated  at 
Totteridge  and  at  Highbury  College;  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.  at  the  University  of  London,  1841. 
From  1842  to  1854  he  was  minister  of  the  Albion 
Congregational  Church.  Hull.  In  1854  he  went 
to  London,  to  his  present  charge.  The  congrega- 
tion then  worship|>ed  in  the  Surrey  Chajiel  (Row- 
land Hill's),  Blackfriars  Ro.id ;  biit  in  1^70  they 
removed  to  their  new  building,  Chri.st  CJmrch, 
on  the  AVestminster-Bridge  road.  Mr.  Hall's 
ministry  h.'is  been  au  eventful  one,  on  account  of 
the  indepeiidence  and  vigor  of  his  work.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  total  absti- 
nence in  England,  a  deprecator  of  the  fears  of 
Roman-Catholic  aggression  in  1850,  ami  a  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  North  in  the  late  Civil  War. 
After  that  war  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  Northern  .States,  with  the  express  design  of 
allaying  the  popular  bitterness  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  preached  liefore  both  houses  of  Congress 
assembled  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a 
Sunday  in  Xovember,  1807.  As  a  memorial  of 
this  visit,  tliere  was  built  the  Lincoln  Tower,  as 
part  of  his  new  church,  by  joint  subscription 
of  the  British  and  Americans.  This  church  cost 
iOO.OOO,  and  seats  two  thousand  persons.  The 
Cliurch-of-England  service  is  used  in  a  slightly 
modified  form.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  author  of  the 
tract  Come  to  Jesus,  London,  1840  (of  which 
nearly  3,000,000  copies  have  been  circulated,  in 
upwards  of  twenty  languages) ;  Jt  is  I,  1848 
(139.000  copies  of  "the  English  ed.  up  to  1885); 
Antidote  to  Fear,  1.850,  new  ed.  1809;  The  Land 
of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican  (travels),  1852,  new 
ed.  1859;  Sacrijice,  or  Pardon  and  Purity  through 
the  Cross,  1857  ;  Conflict  and  Victory  (a  biography 
of  his  father,  J.  V.  Hall),  180.5,  new  ed.  1874; 
Homeward  Hound,  and  other  Sermons,  1808;  From 
Licerpool  to  St.  Louis,  1808;  J'dgrim  .Songs  in 
Cloud  and  Sunshine  (poems),  1871  ;  I'rayer,  its 
Ileasoniilileness  and  E/iicaiy,  1875;  'Phe  Lord's 
I'rayer:  a  Practical  Meditation,  ls83;  .Smigs  of 
Earth  anil  Hearen,  1885;  besides  several  tracts 
ami  minor  treatises,  of  which  mav  be  mentioned, 
.1///  Friends ;  Follow  Jesus  (24«,0(">O  copies  of  the 
English  ed.  up  to  l'>85);  Xow :  Quench  not  the 
.V/,o,V;  M.mnirof  Unwland  Hill:  Grace  and  Glory; 
Scriptural  Claims  tf  Tielntnlism. 

HALL,  Randall  Cook,  S.T.D.  (Racine  College, 
Racine,  Wis.,  l.'iSl  ;  (ieneral  Theological  ."Semi- 
nary. .N'ew-York  City,  b''85).  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Hec.  IS,  1S42;  grailuateJ 
fiiim  Columbia  College,  18(!3,  and  from  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  .S-minary  (both  in  Xew-York 
City),  IMIO:  ami  siiu'e  1871  has  been  Clement  C. 
.Moore  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  (irei'k  lan- 
guages Ml  the  hitter  iijHtituliou.  He  is  examining 
chaplain  of  the  diocese  of   XiW  York. 

HALLOCK,  Joseph  Newton,  Congregational- 
ist; b.  at  .lauies|K.rl,  N.Y.,.Iulv  4,  ls;t4  ;  griwlu- 
ateil  at  Yule  College,  Xew  Ha"vi'n,  Coiin.,  IH.57, 
and   at  Y'ale   TlieoTugicul  Seminary,  18U0;   suo- 
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ceeded  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  as  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Clirisliaii  at  Work;  "Xew-Yorlj  City,  18S0. 
He  edited  Tacilus,  with  Notes,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1S64. 

HALSEY,  Leroy  Jones,  D.D.  (Hanover  College, 
lud.,  1853),  LL.D.  (South-western  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  1S80),  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Goochland  County,  Va.,  Jan.  28,  1812;  graduated 
at  Nashville  (Tenn.)  University  in  1831,  and  at 
I'rinceton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary  in  1840; 
from  ISll  to  1819  was  pastor  in  Jackson,  Miss. ; 
juitil  1859,  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  uutil  1SS2  profess- 
or of  pastoral  theology,  church  govejiiuient,  and 
liomiletics,  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  North-west.  Chicago,  111.  (being  one 
of  the  four  original  professors)  ;  and  siuce  1882 
has  been  professor  emeritus.  From  187(3  to  1884 
lie  was  as.-<ociate  editor  of  The  Interior,  a  religious 
weekly,  published  at  Chicago;  and  since,  contrib- 
uting editor.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Lilerari/  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Bible,  New  York,  1S5S  (3  editions); 
Life  Pictures  from  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1859 ; 
Beauty  of  Immanuet,  1860;  Life  and  Works  of 
Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.,  1861 ;  Life  and  Sermons  of 
Lewis  Warner  Green,  D.D.,  New  York,  1867; 
Living  Christianity,  Philadelphia,  1882;  Scotland's 
Place  in  Civilization.  1885. 

HAMBURGER,  Jakob,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1852), 
Hebrew  rabbi ;  b.  at  Loslau,  Upper  Silesia,  Nov. 
10,  1826;  studied  philosophy  and  philology,  espe- 
cially orientalia,  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  1849-52  ; 
pursued  his  Tahnud  studies  at  Pressburg,  Hun- 
gary, and  at  Nikolsbui'g,  Moravia ;  since  1859 
he  has  been  rabbi  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He 
has  written  O'eist  und  L'rsprunt/  der  aiamdischen 
L'ebersetzung  des  Pentateuchs,  bekantit  unter  dem 
A'amen,  Tarijum  Onkelos,  Leipzig,  1852  (his  doc- 
tor's dissertation);  Geist  der  Hagada,  ISoi  ;  Ileal- 
£ncyclopadie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Strelitz,  186.5- 
S3,  2  parts  (i.  biblical  articles,  A-Z,  1865-70;  ii. 
articles  on  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  1870-83), 
2d  ed.  enlarged  and  improved,  Leipzig,  1884,  sqq., 
supplement  preparin<;.     Cf.  Enri/clopadia,  p.  635. 

HAMILTON,  Edward  John,  DiD.  (Wabash  Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1877),  S.T.D.  (Mon- 
mouth College,  Monmouth,  111.,  1877).  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1834; 
graduated  at  Hanover  (Ind.)  College,  1853,  and 
at  Princeton  (N..J.)  Theological  Seuiiuai-y,  1858; 
was  pastor  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
1858-61 ;  in  charge  of  congregation  at  Dromore 
AVest,  in  Ireland,  winter  of  1862-63 ;  chaplain  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  1863-65;  pastor  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  1866-68;  professor  of  mental 
philosophy,  Hanover  College,  1868-79;  provi.s- 
lona!  professor  of  logic,  ethics,  and  political  .sci- 
ence. College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1882  ; 
since  1883  prof e.s.sor  of  intellectual  science,  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.Y.  He  is  the  author  of 
A  Neic  Analysis  in  Fundamental  Morals,  New 
York,  1872;  The  Human  Mind,  1883;  Mental 
Science,  18S6. 

HAMLIN,  Cyrus,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Mu.,  1851;  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1861),  LL.D.  (University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1870;  Bowdoin  College,  1880),  CongVegation- 
alist;  b.  at  Waterford,  Me.,  Jan.  5, 1811;  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1834,  and  at 
the  Congi'egational  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor, 
J^ie.,  1837  ;  was  commissioned  by  A.  B.  C.  i".  M. 


missionary  to  Turkey,  Feb.  3,  1837 ;  sailed  Dec. 
3,  1838  (being  delayed  by  Board's  financial  straits;; 
opened  the  Bebek  Seminary  on  the  Bosphorus, 
1840;  became  president  of  l\obert  College,  1860; 
foiled  Russian,  French,  and  Jesuit  plots,  and  ob- 
tained imperial  edict  committing  the  college  to  the 
United  States,  —  an  unexampled  favor;  resigned 
presidency  in  1876 ;  became  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Me., 
1877;  president  of  Middlebury  College,  1880; 
resigned  1885,  and  retired  to  Lexington,  Mass. 
His  writings  are  principally  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, and  include  a  book  on  Popery  and  Protes- 
tantism (pp.  350),  to  counteract  Jesuit  libels;  an 
expose  ol  the  heresies  of  Archbishop  Matteos  in 
his  book  "True  Man  and  True  Christian,"  a  tract 
on  the  mediatorship  of  Christ ;  and  translations 
of  Upham's  Philosophy,  and  Wayland's  Moral  Sci- 
ence, etc.  He  has  published  in  F.nglish,  Among 
the  Turks,  New  York,  1877,  and  sermons,  lectures, 
reviews,  etc. 

HAMMOND,  Charles  Edward,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Bath,  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  24, 
1837;  was  a  student  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
took  double  first-class  in  moderations  (the  first 
public  examination  at  Oxford),  1856;  graduated 
B.A.  (third-class  classics,  first-class  mathematics) 
1858,  M.A.  1861;  was  fellow  of  Exeter  College 
1859-73,  tutor  1861-73,  lecturer  1873-82,  bursar 
1869-82 ;  in  the  university  was  iiiathematical 
moderator  1862-63.  junior  proctor  1867-68,  mas- 
ter of  the  schools  1875  ;  classical  moderator  in  the 
pass  schools,  1880-81;  was  ordained  deacon  1861, 
priest  1862  ;  chaplain  of  the  Oxford  Female  Peni- 
tentiary, 1870-82;  since  1882  has  been  rector  of 
Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  Eng.  He  is  the 
author  of  Outlines  of  Textual  Ciiticism  applied  to 
the  Xeu-  Testament,' Oxtord,  1872.  4th  ed.  1884; 
Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western,  1878;  (Apj)endis), 
The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  Antioch,  and  other  Liturgical 
Fragments.  1879. 

HAMMOND,  Edward  Payson,  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1S31 ;  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Slass.,  1858; 
studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1858-59,  and  in  the  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  1^60-61;  was  ordained  in  1863, 
and  ever  since  has  been  an  evangelist  and  revi- 
valist, in  which  capacity  he  has  travelled  exten- 
sively. Among  his  publications  are  Jesus  the 
Wa)/,  London,  1868;  Conversion  of  Children,  New 
York,  1878,  new  ed.  1882;  Gathered  Lambs,  1882; 
and  a  volume  of  verse.  Sketches  of  Palestine,  Bos- 
ton, 1S08,  re-issue  1874.  • 

HANNE,  Johann  Wilhelm,  D.D.,  German  Prot- 
estant theologian ;  b.  at  Harln-r,  I^uneburg,  Dec. 
29,  1813;  was  pastor  at  Braun.schweig  (Bruns- 
wick) and  Hannover;  became  ordinary  professor 
of  theology,  and  pastor  of  St.  James  at  Greifs- 
wald,  1861.  He  is  the  author  of  Jialionaiismus 
und  speculative  Theologie  in  Braunschweig,  Braun- 
schweig, 1838;  Festreden  an  Gcbildete  iiber  dot 
Wesen  des  christlichen  Glauhens,  inbesondere  iiber  da* 
Verhdllniss  der  geschichtlichen  Person  Chrisli  zur 
Idee  des  Christenthutns,  1839;  Friedrich  Schleier- 
macher  als  religiiiser  Genius  Deutschlands,  1840; 
Sokrales  als  Genius  der  Humanitdt  (companion  vol- 
ume to  the  preceding).  1841  ;  Der  modeme  Nihilis- 
mus  und  die  Strauss'sche  Glaubenslehre  im  I'erhdll- 
ness  zur  Idee  der  christlichen  lieligion,  Bielefeld, 
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1812  (this  l>ook  won  liiiii  ({real  re]mte):  JJrei  Pre- 
<lii/len  iihitr  chrinllidien  Ijlauben  uiid  /.ielien,  ISrauii- 
scliweifj,  lb-14;  Derideale  1'rolesliinli.imu.i,  Bielefeld, 
ISl.'i;  Anli-orlhmlux,uiler geyen  Buchslulieiuliemil  unit 
J'liilfeiillium  und  fur  den  frtien  Geist  der  Ilumuuildt 
Hitii  lies  V/irisleiil/iumn,  Braunschweig,  184U;  Uer 
irrie  (jhinbe  im  Kaiiij/f  viit  ileu  theoloijischen  Ilalb- 
■  ilen  uimrer  J'ti;/'',  1840;  lieliijiwe  Miilinunyen  zur 
>idiiie,  1848;  Vorliiife  zum  Glauhen  oder  das  Wun- 
^iii-  des  Chrislenl/iums  im  Elitklanye  mit  Vernuufl 
mid  yaliir,  Jena,  1850-51,  3  parts;  Zeilspielt/e- 
■uii/eii,  Hannover,  1852,  2(1  ed.  1854;  Bekennln'isse, 
'.'ler,  iJiei  liiiclier  mm  Gluulien.  Zum  Viaticum 
ivif  der  Wanileruiiy  durch  die  Wiiste  dieser  Zi-it 
zum  reichen  Ileimalldande  des  Glauliens.  Filr  wer- 
deiide  Christen,  1801,  2d  ed.  18t)5;  Die  Idee  der 
alunliiten  I'ersiinliclikeit,  oder,  Gott  und  sein  I'er- 
hitltniss  zur  Welt,  insoiider/ieit  zur  menscldichen 
Persimlichkeit,  18(51-02,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1805; 
Chrisllirhe  Weilieslunden,  Gieifswald,  1803;  Die 
Ztil  der  deulscfien  FreilieitskTieije  in  Hirer  Dedeutung 
f'lr  die  Zukuiift  des  lleiches  Gotles  und  seiner 
Gerechligkeit,  1803;  Anii  llenystenherg,  Elberfeld, 
18«7;  Der  Geist  des  Cliristentluun.':',  1867;  Die 
thriatliche  Kirche  nacli  Hirer  SttUuny  und  A  ufynhe 
im  Heiche  der  Sitlliclikeil,  Berlin,  1808;  Die  Kirche 
i  VI  ueuen  Ileiche,  1871;  Der  idenle  und  der  yeschicht- 
..■he  Christun,  Berlin,  1st  ami  2(1  ed.  1871. 

HAPPER,  Andrew  Patton,  M.D.  d'liiversitv  of 
I'.-nnsvlvaiiia,  I'liiladclpliia,  1841),  D.D.  (.leifer- 
xm  C'oll('K(-',  Canonsljurf,',  IViin  ,  I'^'il),  I'resliyte- 
riaii ;  1>.  near  Monoiigahcla  City,  IVnii.,  Oct.  20, 
1818;  graduated  at  .lefl'crsoii  Vnll.-ge,  C'anoiis- 
liurg,  I'enn.,  1835;  tauglit  scliool,  1835-40;  studied 
ill  Western  Tlieological  Seiiiinarv,  Alh^gliany, 
IViin.,  1840-43,  and  graduated;  since  1844  has 
lieeii  a  foreign  inissionary  in  China.  He  visited 
America  lMi7-(i8,  188.')-8i'i. 

HARE,  George  Emien,  0.0.  (Columbia  College, 
Ni'W-Vork  City,  1843),  LL.D.  (I'niversity  of  I'enn- 
vlvania,  I'hiladeljihia,  1873),  K|ii.sco|ialian ;  b. 
11  Philadelphia,  .Sept.  4,  1808;  graduaU-d  at 
I  iiion  I'ollege,  .Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1820;  became 
r>-cU)r  of  .St  Jolin's  Church,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in 
18;10;  of  Trinity  Cliurcli,  Princeton,  N..I.,  in 
l'*34;  and  of  .St.  Matlli(!w's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Perm.,  in  1845;  profes.sor  of  biblical  learn- 
ing in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church  in  "Philadeliihia,  Penn.,  1852.  He 
i«  an  Old-Testament  Kevi.ser,  and  the  author  of 
Christ  to  return,  Philadelphia,  184(). 

HARE,  Right  Rev.  William  Hobart,  0.0.  (Ken- 
\.ii.  College,  fiaiiibiiT,  <).,  1^7-'),  S.T.D.  (  Triiiitv 
<  ullcg,.,  Ilarll'onl,  Coiiu  ,  and  ((iliiml.ia  Collegi^, 
New- York  City,  both  1872),  Episcojialian,  mission- 
ary bishop  u(  South  Dakota;  b.  at  Princeton, 
N.J.,  May  17,  1838;  studied  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Penn.sylvania,  Philadelphia,  but  serious  eye- 
trouble  oonipelli^d  him  to  withdraw  at  the  clo.se 
oi  junior  year;  was  .assistant  minister  at  St. 
Luke's,  lS.)U-02;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  C^hestnut 
Ilill,  l802-«3;  in  charge  of  .St.  l-uke's,  1803-04; 
in  charge  of,  and  later  rector  of,  the  Church  of  tiu^ 
A(H!ension,  1804-70  (all  in  Pliil.adelphin)  ;  secre- 
tary and  general  agent  of  th(!  Foreign  ('onimitU^e 
■of  the  Board  of  Missions,  N(!»  York,  December, 
l"'70-.March,  1873;  nominated  by  the  House  of 
Bishops  niissinnary  bishop  of  Ca|i<!  Palmas  and 
parts  adjacent  in  West  Africa,  1871.  but  the  nomi- 
uatiuu  wua  withdraw n  in  coiisC(|uencu  ol  rumuu- 


strance  from  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  the  ground 
of  his  great  u.safulne.ss  .as  secretary;  accepted 
missionary  bishopric  of  Xiobrara,  1872,  conse- 
crated Jan.  9,  1873  ;  present  diocese  defined,  1883. 
Bishop  Hare  is  classed  with  the  Broad-Church 
.school,  but  his  roiiseryalivc  tendencies  are  marked. 
HARGROVE,  Robert  Kennon,  D.D.  (EniorT 
Coll.-.-.  Oxloid,  (la  ,  1S72),  bisho].  of  the  .Meth- 
odisl-Epi.scopal  Church  South  ;  b.  in  Pickens 
County,  Ala.,  Sept.  17,  1829;  graduated  at  the 
State  L'niversity  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  1852; 
was  itinerant  preacher  in  the  Alabama  Confer- 
ence, 1857-07;  in  the  Kentucky  Conference,  1808; 
in  the  Tennes.see  Conference,  1808-82;  |)rofe.s.sor 
of  uiathematics  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 
1853-57;  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army;  presi- 
dent of  the  Centenary  Institute,  Sumnierville,  Ala.. 
1805-67;  of  the  'J"ennes.see  Female  College  at 
Franklin,  1808-73;  member  of  Cape  May  Commis- 
sion for  adjudicating  differences  between  Method- 
ism North  and  .South,  1870;  elected  bishop,  1882. 
He  has  written  articles  in  periodicals. 

HARKAVY,  A.  (Hebrew  name  Ahraham  Elias, 
in   ordinary   life   Albert),    Hebrew   rabbi;    b.   in 
St.   Petersburg,  Kussia,  Oct.  29,  1839 ;  educated 
in  the  \Vilna  liabbinical  School   (1n58-03),  and 
at  the  University  of  St.   Petersburg   (1803-07); 
jnirsued  studies  at   Berlin   (under   Hodiger  and 
Diimichen)  and  at   Paris  (under  Opi«'rt)  1808- 
70;  graduated  a  rabbi  at  Wilna,  1803;  viai/istef 
(1S08)  and  doctor  (1872)  of  the  history  ol^  the 
Orient;  wiks  unanimouslv  chosen  a  docent  in  the 
Oriental  faculty  at  St.  I'etersburg  in  1870,  after 
I  delivering  test  lectures  upon  the  history  of  the 
I  Semitic  nations,  but  prevented  by  the  efforts  of 
j  a  personal  enemy  from  receiving  the  position ; 
,  is  a  member  of  the  Im{>erial  Kussian  .State  Coun- 
cil, knight  of  .several  orders,  librarian  of  the  Im- 
I  perial  Public  Library  (.St.  Petersburg),  honorary 
'  member  of  the  Hellenic  Philological  Syllogos  ol 
I  Constantinople,   member  of   the    Society  of   the 
;  Friends  of  N'.itural  Science  and  AntlirojKjlogy  ot 
Moscow,  corres|X)nding  member  of  the  Geographi- 
cal .Society  of  TiHis,  and  member  of  the  ImiH-rial 
Kussian    .Vrcha-ological    Society,   etc.      He    is   a 
m(id(M'ate  conservative  in  religious  matters.     His 
literary  activity   in   Hebrew  and   Kussian   datt>s 
from  1800.      Besides  different  articles  in   learned 
IH-riodicals,  he  Ikus  written  in  Kussian  "The  Jews 
and    the    .Slavonic   Languages,"    St.    Peterslmrg, 
I  1807:  "Information  concerning  the  Mu.ssiilnian 
Writers  upon  .Slavs  and  Kn.ssians,"  1S70,  apis-ndix 
to  same  1871  ;  "  The  Historical  Imiiortance  of  the 
.Moabite  Inscription  of  King  Mesa,"  1871;  "The 
I  Original    Home   of    the    S<-mites,   Hamiles,  and 
Japtietites,"  1872;  "Information  concerning  the 
Arabs   under  Thule,"   1873;    "Information  con- 
cerning .lewi.sh   Writers  niton  the  Chararen  and 
their  Kingdom,"  1^74  ;  "Catalogue  of  the  .Samari- 
tan M.S.S.  in  the  Ini|K'rial  Public  Library,"  1874- 
75;  "The  Origin  of  sfuiie  (ieographical  Names  on 
th(!Tanriaii  Peninsula,"  1870;  "The  Information 
of  Abraham  of    Kertsh    on   the    Embiussy  of  .St. 
Wladimir  to  the  Chararen,"  1870;  "Biography  of 
I'eter  Lercli,"  1885;  "  Biography  of  Caetan  fUis- 
sowic/,  Professor  in  St.   Petersburg   University," 
1885.      In  FrtMich,  Lrs  molt  fyi/ptiens  dr  la  Hible, 
1870;    .Siir   un    /Muisnye   des   "  I'rniriis   d'or"   ae 
Miirouili  ronrernant  I'hittoire  nncirnnr  des  Slacti, 
1870.      Ill  (iei'Uiau,  Cataloy  der  hebrditchen  Uib*l- 
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Itandschri/ten  tier  kaiserlichen  offeiillichen  Bihliothek 
(with  II.  L.  Strack),  1875;  AlljiUlUche  iJtnknMer 
in  del  Krimm,  1870 ;  Meassef  Nidilachim,  Collec- 
tion ziir  hthrdisclten  Literatur,  i.  1878-79,  ii.  1880; 
Sludien  uiul  Miltheihmr/en  aun  der  kuiserlicheii 
i.fl'entUchen  Bihitolliek  zu'St.  I'elersburi/,  i.  1879,  iii. 
1880,  iv.  1885;  Miltlieiluii</en  aus  handxchriflen 
der  kaiserliclien  iiffeiitliclien  Bibliulliek.  Frafjinent 
con  der  arabischen  n.  hebrciisc/ien  Vorrede  Saadiah's 
zum  ;njN  13D  (in  Stade's  Zt.  f.  Wixscnsch.  d. 
A.  T.,  1881-82);  Aus  dem  (irch'wjlof/i.^rh,  n  Cong- 
ress, 1882  ;  Neu;/e/'undene  hcbriii^cln-  BibiAlauid- 
schriften,  188-1;  Chadaschim  ijam  Fesiknnun  (in 
Beitrii<ie  aus  Ilandschriften  zur  hcbriiischen  Litera- 
tur, 1S85). 

HARNIAN,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.  (Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Penn.,  186(i),  ;\Ietliodi.st ;  b.  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md.,  March  22, 1822;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  I'enn.,  1848;  was 
professor  in  Baltimore  (Md.)  Female  College, 
1853-55;  professor  of  languages  in  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgautown,  \V.  Va.,  1S08-G9;  since 
1870  in  Dickin.son  College  (professor  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature,  1870-79 ;  since  1879,  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew).  lie  is  the  author  of  .4  Jour- 
nei/  to  Egypt  and  the  Ilohj  Land,  I'hiladelphia,  1872 ; 
Introduction  to  the  Studi/  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  New 
York,  1878,  4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1884  (this 
work  is  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  itinerant 
ministers  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  their  ministry). 

HARMON,  George  Milford,  Universalist;  b.  at 
Thoriulike,  ^Valdo  County,  Me.,  Nov.  28,  1842; 
graduated  at  Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass., 
1867,  and  at  its  divinity  school,  1875;  was  pastor 
of  several  churches  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
his  theological  course ;  from  1882  to  1883  was 
professor  in  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. ; 
and  since  1883,  has  been  profe.ssor  of  theology  in 
Tufts  Divinity  School,  Collec;!'  Hill,  Mass. 

HARNACK,  (Karl  Gustav)  Adolf,  Ph.D.  (Leip- 
zig, February,  1S73),  Lie.  Theol.  (do.,  February, 
1874),  D.D.  (/ion.,  Marburg,  1879),  (ierman  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Dorpat,  Livland,  May  7,  1851; 
studied  at  Dorpat,  1809-72;  became  prirat-docent 
at  Leipzig,  July,  1874;  professor  extraordinary. 
May,  187U  ;  ordinary  professor  of  church  histury  at 
Giesseu,  April,  1879  ;  at  Marburg,  188ti.  His  the- 
ological standpoint  is  historicocritical.  A  large 
part  of  his  literary  work  is  scattered  in  journals. 
The  following  have  appeared  separately :  Zur 
Quellenkrilik  der  Geschichte  des  G nostizismus,  Leip- 
zig, 1873;  De  Ajiellis  gnosi  monarchica,  1874;  Pa- 
truni  Apostolicorum  opera  (ed.  with  von  Gebhardt 
and  Zahn),  1875-77,  3  vols.  (vol.  1,  2d  ed.  187G- 
78,  2  parts);  Patrum  Aposl.  opp.  ed.  minor.  1S77; 
Die  Zeit  des  Ignatius  und  die  Chronologic  der  anlio- 
chenischen  Bischiife  bis  Tyrannus  nach  Julius  Afri- 
canus  unit  den  spiiteren  Historikern,  Nebst  ein. 
Untersuchung  iiber  die  Verbreitung  der  Pa.ssio  S, 
Polycarp  im  Abeiidlande,  1878;  Da.i  Mbnchthum, 
seine  Ideate  und  seine  Geschichte,  (iiesseii,  1881,  3d 
ed.  1880  ;  Texte  und  Untersucliungen  zur  Geschichte 
der  altchristliciien  Literatur.  1.S82,  sq(/.  (ed.  with 
von  Gebhardt;  to  the  series  Ilarnack  has  contrib- 
uted Die  L'eberlieferung  der  griechischen  Apologelen 
lies  ziveiten  Juhrhunilerts  in  der  alten  Kirche  und  im 
Mittelalter,  Hd  I.,  lift.  1.  u  2.,  18S2;  Die  Alter- 
cntio  Simonis  .ludai  et  'J'heophdi  ( 'hrislioni  nebst 
Untersucliungen    iiber  die  antijildische     Polemik  in 


der  alten  Kirche;  and  Die  Acta  Archelai  und  das 
Diatessuron  Tatians,  Bd.  I.,  lift.  3.,  1883;  Der  an- 
gebliche  Erangeliencoinmentar  des  Theophilus  ron 
Antiochien,  Bd.  I.,  lift.  4.,  1883;  Lehre  der  zwblf 
Aposlel.  Text  mit  Uebersetzung,  Anmerkungen,  Ein- 
leilung  und  Prolegomena,  Bd.  H.,  lift.  1.  u.  2.,  1884); 
Martin  Luther  in  seiner  Bcdeutung  fur  die  Geschichte 
derWissenschaft  und  der Bildung,  Giessen,  1883,  2d 
ed.  1880;  Lehrbuch  der  Dogment/eschichte,  Freiburg- 
im-Br  ,  1880-88,  2  vols.  He  edited,  with  notes 
and  excursus,  tlie  German  translation  of  Hatch's 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  {Die 
Gesells<'haftsrerf(issung  der  chrisllichen  Kirchen  im 
Altertlium),  Giessen,  1883;  Tatian's  Rede  an  die 
Gritchen  iibersetzl  und  eingtleilet,  1884.  Since  1881 
he  has  edited  with  Schiirer  the  Theologische  Lite- 
raturzcitung.  Leipzig,  1.S7G.  sqq. 

HARNACK,  T:  eodosius,  D.D.,  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  -Ian.  3,  1817;  studied  theology  at 
Dorpat;  became  prirat-docent  of  practical  theology 
there,  1843;  professor  extraordinary,  1845;  ordi- 
nary professor,  1848;  called  to  Erlangen,  1853; 
but  returned  to  Dorpat  1806,  and  retired  1875. 
He  is  the  author  of  Jesus  der  Christ,  Elberfeld,. 
1842 ;  Die  Idee  der  Predigt  entwickelt  aus  dem  Wesen 
des  protestantischen  Kuttus,  1844 ;  Die  Grundbe- 
kennlnisse  der  ecangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche,  Dor- 
pat, 1845  ;  De  theologia  practica  rede  defnienda  el 
adornanda,  1847;  Zwiilf  Predigten,  1848;  Der 
christliche  Gemeinde-Gottesdienst  im  apostolischen 
und  altkathotischen  Zeitutter,  Erlangen,  1854;  Der 
kleine  Kalechismus  Martin  Luthers  in  seiner  Urge- 
stall,  Kritisch  untersucht  und  herausgegeben,  Stutt- 
gart, IS.'iG ;  Die  lutherische  Kirche  Livlands  und 
die  Ilerrnhutische  Briidcrgemeinde,  Erlangen,  1860 ; 
Die  Kirche,  ihr  Ami,  ihr  liegiment,  Niirnberg,  1862; 
Luthers  Theologie  7nit  hesonderer  Beziehung  auf 
seine  Versiilmungs-  ji.  Erlbsungslehre.  1.  Abth.  Lu- 
thers theologische  Grundanschauungen,  Erlangen, 
1802;  edited  the  8th  and  9th  editions  of  K. 
Ci rani's  Die  L' nterscheidungslehren  der  cerschiedenen 
christlichf-n  Bekenntnisse  im  Lichte  des  gbtllichen 
Worts,  Leipzig,  1808  and  1872 ;  with  A.  v.  Harless 
wi'ote,  Die  kirchlirh-religiUse  liedeutung  der  reinen 
Lehre  con  den  Gnadiiiiiiitteln,  Erlangen,  1869;  Die 
freielutherisciu  i'olkskirche,  1S70;  Liturgische  For- 
mulare,  Dorpat,  1872-74;  Praktische  Theologie^ 
Erlangen,  1877-78,  2  vols.  ;  Kalechetik,  1882; 
Uebcr  den  Kanon  und  die  Inspiration  der  heiligen 
Schrif,  Ein  Wort  zum  Frieden,  Dorpat,  1885  (pp. 
30).  He  wrote  the  sections  upon  Liturgies  and 
Pastoral  Theology  in  Ziickler's  Ilandbach  der 
theotogischen  Wisseuschaften,  Xordlingen,  1883-84, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1884-S5,"4  vols. 

HARPER,  William  Rainey,  Ph.D.  (Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1875).  Baptist  layman;  b.  at 
New  Concord,  ().,  July  20,  1850  ;  graduated  at 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O.,  1870,  from 
1870  to  1879  was  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Denison  I'niversity,  Granville,  (>. ; 
from  1879  to  1880  was  jnofessor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  languages,  in  the  Chicago  (Morgan  Park, 
111.)  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  and 
since  1886  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
in  Yale  College.  He  is  the  author  of  Elements  of 
Hebrew  by  an  Inductive  Method,  Chicago,  1882,  6th 
ed.  1885  ;  Hebrew  Vocabularies,  1883,  3d  ed.  1884  ^ 
Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  1883,  2d  ed.  1885; 
Intermediate  Hebrew  Method,  1883,  2d  ed.  1885.    He 
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■  .lited  The  Ilehrew  Student  (CliicaRO,  lS82-8i),  and 
1  ilit.s  llehraica  (Chicago,  1684,  sc]!).),  Ulil-Testainent 
^twteiit  (188:.',  sqi).). 

HARRIS,  George,  D.D.  (Ainlierst  College,  Am- 
herst. Ma.s>.,  18>i.J).  Coiigrep;atioiialist;  b.  at  Kast 
Macliias.  Me.,  A|)nl  1,  1814;  jjratluated  from 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  18(J(J,  and  from  Aiidover 
^Ma.ss  )  Theological  .Seminary,  1800;  wa.s  pastor 
at  Auburn,  Me.,  1869-72;  at  Providence,  R.I., 
l872-8;i;  and  since  1883  has  been  .\bbot  professor 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

HARRIS,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Williams  College,  Wil- 
liainstown,  -Mass.,  l.">.'i.")),  LL.D.  (liowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  IsTl),  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
East  Machias,  Me.,  June  14,  1814;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  18:J3,  and  at 
Audover  (.M;iss.)  Theological  Seminary,  1838 ;  was 
principal  of  Limerick  Academy,  Me.,  1833-34, 
and  of  Washington  .Academy,  Kast  ^lacliias,  Me., 
1*54-3.'),  1S38-41 ;  pastor  at  Conway,  Ma.ss.,  1841- 
dl,  and  at  l*itt--:field,  Miis.s.,  1851-55;  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  IJangor  Theological 
Seminary,  I'SSS-ST  (from  1855  to  1803,  jointly 
with  Uev.  I'rof.  (ieorge  Shepard,  D.D.,  acting  pastor 
of  the  Center  Churcli  in  Bangor) ;  president  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Brun.swick,  >Ie.,  and  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  1807-71 ;  since 
1871  has  been  Dwight  profe.s.sor  of  .systematic 
theology  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Haven,  Conu.  Besides  many  .sermons,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  in  reviews,  he  luus  published  Znc- 
eheiu,  the  Scriptural  Plan  of  lienejicence,  Boston, 
1844;    C/irint's  Prayer  for  the  Death   of  hi.i   Jie- 

■  '■'■iiieil,  1803;  The  Kingdom  of  C/irist  on  Earth, 
Anilover,  1874  ;  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism, 
.\.-w  York,  1S83. 

HARRIS,  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  D.D. 
(UiliiaiM  and  Mary  C-Ufge,  Williamsburg.  Va., 
1875),  LL.D.  (University  of  Alabama,  at  Tusc.i- 
loosa,  187U),  Kpi.scopalian,  bishop  of  Michigan; 
b.  in  .\utauga  County,  Ala.,  Sept.  14,  1H41; 
-raduated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
ilw)-<a,  1859;  studied  law  at  the  University  J.,aw 
>ihi>ol,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  admitted  to  the 
liar  in  I860,  by  s|>ecial  enabling  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, being  a  minor:  after  practising  law  for  .some 
years,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  I'rotes- 
tant-Epi.scopal  Church,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1809; 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  (ia., 
1869;  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orlean.s,  La  ,  1H71  ; 
<il  St.  .lames's  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  1875;  con.se- 
<iat«-d  bishop,  1879.  lie  is  "in  sympathy  with 
the  lil>eral  .school  of  thought  in  tlie  I'rotestant- 
Kpiscopal  Church."  In  1878,  xvith  Rev.  Dr.  .John 
Fulton,  he  founded  The  Lirimj  Church  newKpa|«'r, 
and  wius  editor  for  six  months,  liesides  many 
occasional  sermons,  articles  in  jieriodicals,  etc.,  he 
has  published  The  lUlalinn  of  Chriiliantli/  In  Cirit 
SiK-iiti/  (Bolil.ii  Lectures  for  1882),  New  York, 
lS8:l. 

HARRISON,  Frederic,  I'ositivist;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, Lug.,  Oct.  bS,  1831  ;  was  scholar  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  ;  graduat<?d  B.A.  (tirst-cla.sM  chusM- 
ic«)  18.V!;  tuU.rand  fellow  of  hi.s  college;  called 
U)  the  bar,  18.58.  lie  was  a  mi-ndur  of  the  Royal 
Commission  u|H>n  traile.s-unions.  Is07-0I»;  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  iligest  of 
the  law.  1860-7O;  np|H>inted  by  the  council  of  legal 
fducatioii,  profeH.M>r  oi  juri -prudence  and  inter- 


national law.     lie  w.Ts  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
I'ositivist  School,  in  1870;  and  in  1871,  of  Newton 
Hall.  London,  where  the  religious  services  of  the 
Positivists  are  held.     He  ha.s  in  articles,  lectures, 
and  addresses  advocated  his  faith.     He  has  been 
a  fre<iuent  contributor  to  The  Weslmiiisler  lieview, 
the    Cutilem/torari/,    tile    Nineteenth    Century,    and 
Forlnii/htly  reviews;  and  in  book  form  have  been 
issued  of  his  writings.  Order  and  I'rogress  (Pt.  1, 
j  On  Gorerninent ;  Pt.  2,  Studies  of  Political  Crises), 
I  London,   1875;  2d  vol.   of  English  trans,  of  A. 
I  Comte's    J'osilive   Philosophy,    1875;    Present  and 
I  future:  a  Positicist  Address,  1S8(»;    The  Choice  of 
Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces,  1886.     A  reprint, 
i  unauthorized  by  him,  of  his  and  Herbert  .Spen- 
,  cer's  articles  u|)on  The  Xature  and  Reality  oj  Jieli- 
^ijion,  apjieareil  in  New  York.  1885.  • 

I      HARTRANFT,  Chester  David,  D.D.  (Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  1870),  Congrega- 
tionalist; b.  at  Frederick,  Montgomery  County, 
Penn.,  Oct.  1.5,  1839;  graduated  at  tlie  I'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  Phih-idelphia,  1801,  and  at  the 
'New    Brunswick   (N..J.)    Theological    .Seminary, 
1804;  was  i>astor  of  Reformed  (l)utcli)  churches 
at   South    Bushwick,    Brooklyn,   N.Y.,   1804-06, 
j  and   New   Brunswick,  N.J.,  1800-78;  and  since 
I  1878  has  been  profes.sor  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
,  tical  history  in  the  Hartford,  Conn.  (Congrega- 
tional) Theological  Seminary.     He  received  the 
I  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  Rutgers  College, 
j  New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  in  1861. 
I      HARVEY,   Hezekiah,  D.D.  (Colbv  University, 
WatiTvill.-,    .Me.,   1801),  Baptist;   b.   at  Ilulver, 
Suffolk   County,  Kiig.,  Nov.  27,    1821  ;  came  to 
America,  183(1;  graduated  at  ^ladison  University, 
184.5,   and   at    Hamilton    Theological    Seminary 
(both  at  Hamilton,  N.Y.),  1847;  was  successively 
tutor  of  languages  in  Madison   University  until 
1849;   pastor   at   Homer,  N.Y.,  until    1857,  and 
Hamilton,  N.Y.,  until  18.5s ;  profes-sor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 
until  1801,  profes.sor  of  biblical  criticism  and  in- 
terjjretation    and    pastoral    theology  initil    1804; 
pastor  at  Dayton.  O.,  until  1809;  and  since  Uoa 
been  profes.sorof  New-Testament  e.xegesis  and  pa-s- 
toral  theology  in  Hamilton  Theological  .Seminary. 
He   is  the  author  of  Memoir  of  Jlen.  Alfred  Ben- 
nett, New  York,  18.".2:    The  Church  :  its  'polili/  and 
Ordinnnr.s.    I'liilad.-lpliia,    1.S79;    The  Pastor:  his 
Qniil,liriil,,,i,s  mill  liHh.s.  Is71l. 

HARWOOD,  Edwin,  D.D.  (Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  18<i2),  Episcopalian;  b.  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Aug.  21,  1822;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Peimsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1840,  and 
at  the  (ieneral  (Episcopal)  Theological  Seminary, 
New-York  City,  l.sll;  liecame  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  OvsteV  Bay.  Long  Ishuul,  NY.,  1814; 
of  St.  Pauls.  Ea.st '(  hester.  .N.Y..  IMO;  of  .St. 
.lames's.  Hamilton  .Sipuire,  New  York,  1.S17;  and 
of  the?  Incarinition,  New  York,  IVitl;  |)rofegsor 
in  the  Bi-rkeley  Divinity  ScIkhiI,  .Middh-Uiwn, 
Conn..  l'S5l;  and  since  18.59  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is  a  "liU-ral  of 
the  .school  of  Coleridge,  iH'rhaps.  more  than  any 
other."  He  Iranslalcil  iiuhr's  commentary  on 
First  Kini/s.  uni\  \an  ( )osler/.ee's  on  Snnnil  Tim- 
othy, ill  the  Anicricaii  Liingi*  s<'ries  (both  New 
York,  1H72);  and  is  the  author  of  several  essays 
{Marriiin;  II'.m  St.  /',i,rrnr  in  llomrf  Cnimliciti'n). 
HASE,   Karl    August,    O.D.,    Lutheran;    b.   at 
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Steiubach,  Saxony,  Aug.  25,  1800;  studied  first 
at  Leipzig  (from  which  he  was  expelled  for  mem- 
bership in  a  secret  political  society  of  students), 
and  tlien  at  Krlangen.  In  1823  he  became 
priral-duceitl  of  theology  at  Tiibingen,  but  had 
scarcely  begun  his  instruction  before  his  member- 
ship in  the  ErUngen  political  society  caused  his 
imprisonment  for  ten  months  in  the  fortress  of 
Hohenasjierg.  In  1829  he  became  pricat-docent 
at  Leipzig,  and  in  1830  he  went  to  Jena  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  lie  is  now  professor  emeritus. 
In  1885  he  was  raised  to  the  hereditary  nobility. 
His  publications  embrace  Ecangetisch-proteslan- 
tische  Dufjinatik,  Leipzig,  1826,  6th  ed.  1870;  Gno- 
sis, oiler  prolestanUsch-ecaiKjelische  Glaubenslehre, 
Jur  (lie  Oebililelen  In  der  Gemeinde,  wLisenschaftlich 
dargeslelll,  1827-29,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1869-70 ;  Libri 
symbolici  ecclesite  evangelica,  1827,  3d  ed.  1845; 
Hutterus  redivictis,  oder  Dotjmatik  d.  ecangel.-luth. 
Kirche,  Ein  <to(/maliic/ies  Jieperlorium  /iir  Sltuli- 
rende,  1829,  12th  ed.  1883;  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1829, 
5th  ed.  1865  (p:nglish  trans.,  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
Boston,  ISSl)  ;  Kirchengeschichte,  Lehrbuch  zu- 
ndchst  /«;■  akademische  Voilesungen,  1834, 11th  ed. 
1886  (English  trans,  from  the  7th  ed.,  by  Wing 
and  Blumenthal,  .-1  Historii  uj'the  Christian  Church, 
New  York,  18.36 ;  French  trans,  from  the  8th  ed., 
by  Flobert,  Tonneins,  1860-61,  2  vols.);  Theolo- 
gische  Sireitschriften,  Leipzig,  1834-37,  3  parts ;  Die 
beiden  Erzbischqfe,  1839 ;  .Veue  Propheten  (Maid 
of  Orleans.  Savonarola,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ana- 
baptists), 1851,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1860-61;  Die  Tu- 
b'lnger  Schtde,  1855;  Fran:  von  Assisi,  1856;  Das 
geistUche  Schauspiel,  1858  (English  trans..  Miracle 
Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas,  London,  1880);  Hand- 
buck  der  proleslantischen  Polemik  gegen  d.  riim. 
kath.  Kirche,  1862,  4th  ed.  1878;  Calerina  con 
Siena,  1864;  Sabaslian  Franck  von  Word,  1869; 
Ideale  und  Irrthiimer,  Jugenderinnerungen,  1872, 
3d  ed.  1875  (a  sort  of  autobiography) ;  Die  Bedeu- 
tung  des  Geschichllichen  in  der  Religion,  1874; 
GeschichteJesu,  1875  (semi-rationalistic) ;  Des  Kul- 
turkampfs  Ende,  1879 ;  Rosenvorlesungen  kirchen- 
geschichltichen  Inhalls  {upon  Bar  Kokhba,  Gregory 
VII.,  Pius  II.,  Krell,  and  otliers),  1880;  Kirchen- 
geschichte  auf  der  Grundlage  akademischer  Vor- 
lesungen,  1885  sq.,  3  vols.  » 

HASSELQUIST,  Tuvey  Nelson,  D.D.  (Muhlen- 
berg College,  -Vllentown,  Penii.,  1?71),  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Ousby,  Skane,  Sweden,  March  2,  1816; 
ordained  at  Lund,  1839;  came  to  America  1852, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  I.'nited  States.  He  was 
pastor  at  Galesburg,  111.,  18.32-63;  president  of 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
when  it  was  located  at  I'axton,  111.  (1863-75).  anil 
since  its  removal  to  Rock  Island,  111.  (1S75-). 
He  has  edited  the  most  imjwrtant  religious  peri- 
odicals publi-shed  in  Swedish  in  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  is  still  the  editor  of  .1  ur/ujito/iu 
och  Mi.<siondren,  the  leading  religious  paper  cir- 
culated in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  He  also 
fills  the  chair  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theologj' 
in  the  institution  of  which  he  is  president.  He 
has  in  press  a  Commentary  on  Ephesian.i. 

HASTINGS,  Thomas  Samuel,  D.D.  (University 
of  the  City  of  X.V.,  ls().3).  I'resbvterian :  b.  at 
Utica,  X.Y.,  .\ug.  28.  1827  ;  Ljraduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.V.,  ici48,  and  at   Union 


^  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York  City,  1851 ;  was 
pastor  at  Mendham,  X.J.,  1852-56,  and  of  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church,  Xew-York  City,  1856- 
81;  since  1881,  he  has  been  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  in  Union  Theological  SeminaiT,  New 
York. 

HATCH,    Edwin,    D.D.    (University  of    Edin- 
^  burgh,  1883),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Derby, 
Eng.,  Sept.  4,  1835;  educated  at  Pembroke  Co'l- 
I  lege,  Oxford:  graduated  B.A.  (second-class  class- 
j  ics)  1857,  M..\.  1867 ;  won  theological  prize  essay, 
1858;   was   ordained  deacon    1858,  priest  1859; 
between  1859  and  1866  was  professor  of  classics 
I  in  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Can. ;  rector  of  the 
High  School,  Quebec;  fellow  of  McGill  Univer- 
I  sity,  Montreal;  became  vice-principal  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford,  Eng.,  1867;  in  addition,  since  1883 
has  been  rector  of  Purleigh,  and  since  1884  sec- 
retary to  the  boards  of  faculties,  and  Header  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  Oxford.     He  was  master  of 
the  schools,  1868,  1869,  1873,  1877  :  Baraptou  lec- 
turer, 1880;  Grinfield  lecturer  in  the  Septuagint, 
;  1882-84.    He  is  the  author  of  The  Student's  Hand- 
I  book  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  Lon- 
don, 1873,7th  ed.   1883;   The  Organization  of  the 
:  Early  Christian  Church  (Bampton  Lectures),  18S1, 
j  2d  ed.  1882  (German  trans..  Die  Gesellschafsver- 
I  fassung  der  christlichen  Kirchen  im  Alterthum,  Vom 
I  Verfasser  autorls.  Uebersetzg.  d.2.  dnrchgesch.  Aujf. 
besorgt  u.  m.  Excursen  versehen  von  D.  Adf.  Har- 
nack,  Giessen,  1883) ;  Diversity  in   Unity,  the  Law 
of   Spiritual   Life   (sermon),    1881  ;    Progress  in 
Theology  (address  to  the  Edinburgh  L'niversity 
Theological  Society  on  Friday,  Nov.  14,  1884), 
Edinburgh,  1885.  • 

HAUCK,  Albert,  D.D.,  Lutheran;  b.  at  Was- 
sertriidingen,  Dec.  9,  1815;  studied  at  Erlaugen 
and  Berlin;  became  pastor  in  Frankenheim,  1875; 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Erlaugen, 
1878 ;  ordinary  professor,  1882.  He  has  been 
since  18>0  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Herzog'3 
Real-Encykiopiidie,  which  was  begun  by  Professors 
Herzog  and  Plitt,  1877.  Professor  Plitt  died  iti 
1880,  and  Professor  Hauck  succeeded  him  as  joint 
editor.  Professor  Ileraog  died  in  1882,  ami  Pro- 
fessor Hauck  has  since  carried  on  the  work  alone. 
He  is  the  author  of  Tertullians  Leben  und  Schrifen, 
Erlaugen,  1877  ;  Die  Biscliofswalden  unter  den  Me- 
rovini/ern,  1883  (pp.  53). 

HAUPT,  Erich,  D.D.  (hon.,  Greifswald,  1878). 
German  Protestant ;  b.  at  Stralsund,  July  8,  1841; 
studied  at  Berlin,  1858-61 ;  became  gj-mna.sial 
teacher  at  Colberg  1864,  and  at  Treptow  1860; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel  1878,  and 
at  Greifswald  1883.  He  is  a  Consistoriairuth.  lie 
is  the  author  of  Der  erste  Brief  des  Johannes,  Col- 
berg, 1869  ;  Die  altlentamentlichen  Citate  in  den  cier 
Ecangelien,  1871  ;  Johannes  der  TduJ'er,  Giitersloh, 
1874;  Der  Sonntag  und  die  Bibel,  Hamburg,  1877; 
Die  Kirche  und  die  theologitche  Lehrfreiheit,  Kiel, 
1881  ;  Pilgerschafl  und  Wuterhaus,  Scchs  Predigteii, 
1881. 

HAUPT,  Herman,  Ph.D.  (Wur/burg,  1875); 
b.  in  Markt-Bibart,  Bavaria,  June  29,  1854; 
studied  philology  and  history  at  Wiirzburg,  1871- 
75;  became  gynmasial  teacher  in  Wurzburg, 
1874;  librarian  of  the  university  there.  1870; 
Vorstaud  (director)  of  the  university  library  at 
Giessen,  1885.  He  is  a  correspondent  of  the 
Revue  historii^ue,  and  a  contributor  to  the   Th'.u- 
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logische  Lileniliirzeiliin;/.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Die 
rdigiiiien  Sekten  in  Fianken  vor  tier  Kejhriiuilloii, 
Wiirzbuig,  1882;  Die  deulsche  liibetillierselzuiii/  lUr 
miltelatterlichen  WaUleiuier  iit  dein  Coilex  Te/ttemis 
und  den  erslen  f/edruckten  deulschen  liiheln  uach- 
yewieneii,  1885;  Zur  Genchichte  des  Juacliiiiti.imu.i, 
Gotha,  1S8.);  lieilmije  zur  Gescliichle  des  Beghardin- 
(hums  und  der  Sikle  com  freien  Oei.ile,  1885  (both 
separaU-ly  piinteil  from  the  ZeitM-krifl  far  Kirchtn- 
yesfliitlile.  Hand  vii.);  Der  wnldenische  L'rsprunf/dtr 
Codex  Teplenais  und  der  nirlul/iiri.tchen  deulschen 
Bibeldrucke  ijeijen  die  Anyriffe  des  Dr.  Franz  Jostes 
certheidiijl,  \Vurzburg,  188ti ;  and  of  various  arti- 
cles ill  the  Zeitschrifl  fiir  Kirchemjeschiclde,  Bd. 
v.-vii.  lie  has  in  preparation  a  collection  of 
printed  and  unprinted  sources  of  the  history  of 
the  U'aldenses  in  (jernianv. 

HAUREAU,  Jean  Barthelenfiy,  Rotnan  Cath- 
olic; l>.  ill  I'ari^,  \(iv.  9,  l*!:,';  was  first  a  jour- 
nalist, sat  ill  tin:  conslitutiuiial  assembly  of  1848; 
was  keeper  of  the  MS.S.  in  the  National  Library, 
but  resij^ned  when  the  Empire  was  re-established; 
became  librarian  for  the  lawyers'  corporation  of 
Paris.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles-lettres,  and  has  published 
niauy  learned  works,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  litli,  IStli,  and  lUth  vols,  of  Oatita 
Christiana ;  llislnire  de  la  phUosophie  scotiusli'jue, 
Paris,  1850,  -J  vols.,  2d  ed.  1881;  Huyo  de  S. 
I'iclor,  1850 ;  Bernard  Du'licieux  el  I' Inquisition 
Alljii/eois.  II577.  • 

HAUSRATH,  Adolph,  Lie.  Theol.  (Ileidelberi?, 
l>i;l),  D.D.  (/,./«.,  Vienna,  1871),  Ueformed;  b.  at 
CarlsriiliP,  .luii.  !■',,  lN:i7;  stu<lied  at  .Jena,  Got- 
tingen,  Berlin,  and  Ili-idelbei);  ;  was  /iriial-ducent 
at  Heidelberg  in  18G1 ;  "a.sses.sor"  of  the  upper 
consistory  at  Carlsruhe  in  1804;  returned  to 
Heidelberg  as  professor  extraordinary  in  1807, 
and  became  ordinary  professor  in  1872.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Tubingen  school,  and  is  the  author 
of  Der  Aposlel  I'aulus,  Heidelberg,  1805,  2d  ed. 
1872;  Atutestamenlliche  Zeitf/eschichle,  1808-73,  4 
parts,  2d  ed.  1873-77,  3d  ed.  1st  part.  Die  Zeit 
Jesu,  1879;  Relif/iiJse  lieilen  und  Belraehtuni/en, 
I^eipzig,  1873,  2d  ed.  1882;  Ducid  Friedrich  Strauss 
und  die  Theologie  seiner  Zeit,  Munich,  1870-78, 
2  vols. ;  Kleine  Schri/ten  relii/ionsije*chiclitlichen 
Inhalts,  Leipzig,  1883.  Under  the  pseudonyme 
"  (jeorge  Taylor  "  he  has  written  several  historical 
romances:  Antinous  (from  tlie  time  of  the  Uuinan 
emperors),  I^iprig,  1880,  5tli  ed.  1884;  Kh/ii'i 
(from  the  lOtli  century),  18S3,  5tli  ed.  1881 ;  ,/V/M 
(from  the  time  of  the  great  immigrations),  Is^l, 
3d  ed.  .same  year. 

HAWEIS,  Hugh  Reginald,  Church  of  Kngland; 
b.  at  Kghain,  Suii.'V,  .\piil  3,  1838;  .-.lucaled  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambriilge;  graduated  B..\. 
1859,  ,\I..\.  1804;  wiis  curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Bethnal  (Jreen,  1800-03;  of  .SI.  .lames  the  U-ss, 
Westminster,  1803-00 ;  and  since  l.sO(i  h.is  been 
incumbent  of  .St.  James,  Marylebone,  —  all  Lon- 
don. He  is  an  ardi-nt  friend  of  the  lininbler 
cla.ss<:H ;  and  for  their  benefit  he  organized  the 
penny  reailings,  and  holils  Smidav-eveiiing  ser- 
vices in  which  by  means  of  orclie^lral  music, 
oratorios,  ]iictiires  of  sacreil  scenes,  he  seeks  to 
impress  religions  trulh.  ll>-  is  a  volnininnus 
writer,  ami  has  published  in  book  form  Music  ami 
Morals,  London,  1871,  14th  erl.  l.S8«;  Thuui/I.ls 
fur  the   Times,  Lon.lon,  ls72,  14tli  ed.   188';;  I'tl 


(a  child's  book),  1873;  I'nsectarian  Famili/  Prayers, 
1874,  4th  ed.  1880  ;  Speech  in  Semson,  1874,  Cth 
ed.  1880;  Ashes  to  Ashes  (an  argument  for  cietna- 
tion),  1874;  Xew  I'el,  1875;  Current  Coin,  1870, 
4th  ed.  1881;  Arrows  in  the  Air,  1878,  4th  ed. 
1881;  Shakspeare  und  the  Stage,  1878;  American 
Humourists,  1882;  Poets  in  the  Pulpit,  1883;  Key 
of  Doctrine  and  Pracllfc,  ISSl,  l.")th  thousand  same 
year;  My  .yfusirul  Life.  1881;  H'inyed  Words;  or. 
Truths  re-told,  l>i->.'). 

HAY,  Charles  Augustus,  D.D.  (Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettvsburg,  Penn.,  18.59),  Lutheran  (Gen- 
eral Synod);"  b.  at  York,  IVnii.,  Feb.  11,  1821; 
griiduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  (iettysburg, 
Penn.,  and  studied  in  Germany  at  Berlin  and 
Halle.  After  a  nine-months'  pastorate  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Md.,  he  became  in  1845  professor  of 
Hebrew,  German,  and  New-Testament  exegesis, 
in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  and 
served  until  1848,  and  again  from  1805  to  the 
present  time.  From  1848  to  1849  he  was  pastor 
at  Hanover,  Penn. ;  and  from  1850  to  I8O0,  at 
Ilarrisburg.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Life  of  Captain 
Sees,  Ilarrisburg,  1807 ;  and,  with  Prof.  Dr.  II. 
K.  Jacobs,  translated  Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theology 
of  the  Eraui/elical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1875. 

HAYES,  Benjamin  Francis,  D.D.  (Hillsdale 
College,  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  1871),  Free  Baptist; 
b.  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  March  28,  1830; 
graduated  at  Bowdoiii  College,  Brunswick,  Jle., 
185.5,  and  from  the  Freewill  Baptist  Theological 
.Seminary,  New  Hampton,  N.ll.  (now  at  Lewiston, 
Me.),  1858;  wa.s  teacher  of  sciences  and  German 
in  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  1855-.59; 
pastor  of  Free  Baptist  Church  at  Olneyville.,  R.L, 
18.')U-63  ;  principal  of  Laphain  Institute,  North 
Scituate,  K  I.,  1803-65;  since  1805  has  been  pro- 
fessor in  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.  (professor 
of  modern  langu.iges,  1X05-09;  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philo.sophy  since  1809) ;  and  since 
1873  profe.s.sor  of  exegetical  theology  in  the  Free 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Lewiston,  He. 
He  studied  at  Halle,  Germany,  with  L'lrici,  1873- 
74.  He  has  )iublished  since  1800  various  articles 
ill  the  Fricicdl  Baptist  Quarterly,  Centennial  Jtec- 
oril,  etc.,  Dover,  N.H.;  al.so  Questions  and  Notes, 
irilh  an  Analysis  of  Butler's  .Inaloi/y,  Ia?w  iston.  Me. 

HAYGOOD,  Atticus  Greene,  D.D.  (Kmorv  Col- 
legr-,  Oxfoiil,  <;a.,  iJ'Tii),  LL.D.  (.Soiilh-Westeru 
Cniveisitv.  (ieoigit<i«  11,  I'.x  ,  1n81),  Methodist 
f.Sontliern"  Chinch);  b.  at  Walkiiisville,  (;a  ,  Nov. 
19.  l.S.i9;  graduated  at  Kiiiory  College,  Oxford, 
(;a.,  1859;  entered  the  miiiislry.  was  Sunday- 
school  secretary  M.  F.  Church  South,  1870-75; 
president  of  Einory  College,  1870-84;  agi'nl  of 
the  ".John  F.  SlateV  Fund"  since  las.j.  He  de- 
clined election  a.s  l.-ishop  in  1882;  was  nieinber  of 
(ieneral  Conference  in  187(1,  1874.  1878,  and  1882. 
He  is  the  author  of  Our  Children,  New  York, 
1870;  Uur  Brother  in  Black,  18M  ;  Sennuna  dm/ 
.S/,.,-/,o,  NiUKhville,  Tenn.,  188:1. 

HEARD,  John  BIckford,  Church  of  Kngland; 
l>.  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  On.  20,  1828;  entered  Cams 
Colli'ge,  ('anibiid);e,  iililaiiied  a  schnlarsliip,  wrote 
the  Hulseun  tlii-ologicat  pri/.e  es.say,  took  the 
Wliewell  pri/.e  in  moral  philosophy,  and  graduat- 
ed B..\.  ( II rst  class  In  moral  m-ieiice  lii|>ii^)  18<'i3, 
.M..\.  1802.  He  was  ordained  >leacon  and  |>riest, 
1852;  vicur  of  Biltoii,  Harrogate,  1804-08;  editor 
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Keligious  Tract  Society,  1SG6-73;  curate  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Westminster,  London,  187(3-80;  and 
since  18SU  has  been  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Caterliain, 
Surrey.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  Tholuck  and 
the  German  "  Verniittelung  "  scliool.  lie  holds 
firmly  the  liislorical  faith  as  summed  up  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  but  classes  inspiration,  as  he  does 
that  of  church  authority,  among  the  iiKjuireiida 
rather  than  credciula.  His  principal  aim  as  a 
writer  has  been  to  trace  the  lines  of  a  Christian 
psychology  which  should  form  a  support  and  not 
a  conflict  with  theoloi;y  as  at  present.  The  reign- 
ing CartesianisMi  of  body  and  soul  seems  to  him 
to  be  a  defective  draught  of  human  nature ;  and 
the  error  being  a  root  one  has  affected  the  whole 
of  theology,  at  least  of  the  Western  Church  and 
since  .-Vugustine.  To  this  extent  he  describes 
himself  as  anti-Auytiftiiius,  not  as  opposing  Au- 
gustine's doctrines  of  grace,  but  as  showing  that 
raulinisni  is  a  much  deeper,  truer,  and  broader 
draught  of  the  purposes  of  God  than  the  theology 
of  the  tifth  century.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Pastor  and  Parish  (a  £100  prize  essay  on  pastoral 
theology),  London,  1865;  The  Tripartite  Nature 
of  Man,  Edinburgh,  1870,  5th  ed.  1883;  Old  and 
New  Theology:  a  Conslructire  Criti(jue,  1885. 

HECKER,  Isaac  Thomas,  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
in  Xew-York  City,  Dec.  18,  1813;  brought  up  a 
Protestant;  in  1843  joined  the  community  at 
Brook  Farm,  \Vest  Roxbui'v,  Mass.,  and  some 
months  later  that  at  Fruitlands,  Worcester  County, 
]Mass.  For  a  time  he  lived  with  Thoreau  in  his 
hermitage.  In  1815,  on  returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Hedemptorist  Fathers  in  1847,  hav- 
ing passed  a  novitiate  of  two  j'ears  at  St.  Trond, 
Belgium.  Until  1851  he  did  mission  work  in 
England.  He  returned  to  America  in  1851,  and 
continued  his  labors  there.  In  1857  he  was  at 
Rome  released  from  his  Redemptorist  vows,  and 
allowed  to  organize  a  new  society,  "  The  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,"  of  which  he  has 
ever  been  the  chief.  The  Paulist  Fathers,  as  they 
are  called,  are  alniost  entirely  Americans  and  con- 
verts from  Protestantism,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves most  efficient.  Since  1805  they  have  carried 
on  The  Catholic  World,  a  monthly  of  ability  and 
honesty.  Father  Hecker  attended  the  Vatican 
Council  as  procurator  of  Bi.-hop  Rosencrans, 
Columbus,  O.  He  is  the  author  of  (2'iestions 
of  the  Soul,  1855;  Aspirations  of  Nature,  1857; 
Catholiciti/  in  the  United  Stales,  1879 ;  Catholics 
and  Protestants  (iqreeimi  on  the  School  Question, 
1881  (the  last  two'  are  pamphlets).  » 

HEDGE,  Frederic  Henry,  D.D.  (Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  1S5J),  L'nitarian ;  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  1'2,  1805 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18"J5,  and 
at  its  divinity  school,  1828;  became  pastor  at 
West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  182!);  at  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  1835;  at  Providence,  ILL,  1850;  and 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  18.56;  retired,  1872.  He  was 
teacher  of  ecclesiastical  history  (l!557-77),  and 
professor  of  German  (1872-81),  in  Harvaril  Uni- 
versity. "As  a  preaciier  he  is  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  communion  into  which  lie  was  born, 
attached  to  it  rather  by  the  absence  in  that  body 
of  any  compulsory  creed,  than  bj'  sympathy  with 
its  distinctive  doctrine.  His  view  of  Christ  is 
essentially  that  of  the  two  natures,  as  defined  by 


the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)."  He  was 
for  some  years  president  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association.  He  is  the  author  of  Prose 
Writers  of  Germany,  Philadelphia,  1848,  3d  ed. 
1871 ;  Christian  Liturijij  for  the  Use  of  Ike  Church, 
Boston,  1853 ;  Reason  in  Ilelitjion,  1865,  2d  ed. 
1875  (repub.,  Loudon);  The  Primeval  World  of  He- 
brew Tradition,  1870;  The  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  and 
other  Essays,  1877  ;  Atheism  in  Philosophy,  and  other 
Essays,  1884;   Hours  with  German  Classics,  1886. 

HEFELE,  Right  Rev.  Carl  Joseph  von,  Ph.D. 
(/(on.,  Bonn,  lbii>„  D.D.  iTuliingcn,  l.s38).  Roman- 
Catliolic  bislioip;  1).  at  Uutfrkuchen,  Wurleni- 
berg,  March  lli,  1800;  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Tiibingen  from  1827  to  1832,  and 
tlien  for  a  j'ear  in  theological  seminary  at  Rot- 
tenburg;  was  ordained  a  priest,  Aug.  14,  1833; 
was  repetent  at  Tiibingen  in  1834 ;  taught  in  the 
Rottweil  gymnasium  in  1835 ;  in  1836  l>ecaiue 
tutor  for  Mohler,  at  Tubingen  ;  there  in  1837  pro- 
fessor extraordinary,  and  in  1840  professor  ordi- 
nary, of  church  historj-  and  patrology,  in  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic faculty.  He  was  ennobled  in  1853; 
was  a  member  of  the  Wurtemberg  House  of 
Representatives  from  1842-45;  in  1868  and  1861) 
was  one  of  the  council  to  prepare  for  the  Vatican 
Council,  which  he  attended,  and  in  which  he  o\>- 
posed  the  infallibility  dogma.  On  Dec.  29, 1869, 
he  w  as  at  Rottenburg  enthroned  bishop  of  Rotten- 
burg;  and  on  April  21,  1871,  he  pronmlgated  the 
new  dogma  in  his  dioce.se,  and  in  1872  publicly 
announced  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  is  the  author 
of  Geschichte  der  Einfulirung  des  Christenthums  im 
siidwestUchen  Deutschland,  hesonders  in  Wiirttem- 
ier(/,  Tubingen,  1837  ;  Palrum  Aposlolicorum  Opera, 
1839,  4th  ed.  1855;  Das  SendschreiOen  des  Aposlels 
Barnabas,  1840 ;  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes  und  die 
kirchlichen  Zustdnde  Spaniens  am  Ende  des  15.  u. 
Anfan;/  des  16.  Jahrh.,  1844.  2d  ed.  1851 ;  S.  Bona- 
venturoe  breciloi/uium  el  itinerarium  mentis  ad  Deum, 
1845,  3d  ed.  1861  ;  Chrysostomus-Postiile,  1845,  3d 
ed.  1857;  Beitrdt/e  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Archtio- 
logie  und  Lilurgik,  1864-6.5,  2  vols.  ;  Causa  Honorii 
papa;,  Naples,  1870  (German  trans,  by  Rump,  Die 
Honorius-frage,  JlUnster.  1870  (pp.  28);  Hunorius 
und  das  sechste  allgemeine  Concil  (also  from  the 
Latin),  Tiibingen,  1870.  But  liis  great  work,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  books  in  modern  times,  is  his 
Concilienyeschichte  (from  the  first  council  to  tli.it 
of  Ferrara  Florence :  the  work  is  to  be  continued 
by  other  hand.s),  Freiburg,  1855-74,  7  vols.,  2d 
ed.  1873  sqq.,  vol.  5,  1886  (Eng.  trans..  History 
of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  Edinburgh,  1871, 
sqq.  ;  vol.  3  [To  451],  1882. 

HEINRICI,  Karl  Friedrich  Georg,  Ph.D.  (Halle, 
1866),  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  1868).  D.D.  (Marburg, 
1875),  Protestant;  b.  at  Karkeln,  East  Prussia, 
.March  14.  1844;  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin; 
became  inspector  of  the  Domkandidatenslifl  at 
Berlin,  1870  ;  privai-docent  in  the  university,  1871 ; 
profe.ssor  extraordinary  at  ^larburg,  1873;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  Xew-Testanieut  exegesis,  1874. 
In  1881  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  con- 
sistory at  Cassel.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Valen- 
tinianische  Gnosis  und  die  Hedii/e  SchrifK  Berlin, 
1871 ;  Erklarung  der  Korintherbriefe,  1880-86,  2 
vols. ;  edited  the  6th  ed.  of  Meyer's  Commeniar 
;«  ./.  K„riolherliriefiii,  Gottingen,"  1881-83,  2  vols. 

HEMAN,  Carl  Friedrich,  Ph.D.(Tubingen,  1870), 
Lie,  Theoli  (Basel,  1883),  Swiss  Protestant  thuo- 
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lof^iaii  ;  l>.  at  Griinstadt,  Ulieiiipfalz.  Aup.  30, 
1839;  studied  at  Basel,  Erluiii;eti,  and  Tubingen: 
Wcame  pastor  in  tlie  Rlieinpfulz,  1872:  acrent  of 
llie  I'trein  iter  Freunde  Israeli  at  IJiusel,  liS"!,  and 
j,rical-<locenl  in  the  university.  His  tlieolof;ical 
standiKjint  is  jjosiliv  oJf'eiibarHiir/xf/luuliii/.  lie  is 
tlie  author  of  Eil.  roii  Harlmantt's  Reliijion  der 
Zukunji  in  ihrer  Selhstzerselzuiifi  michgeiciesen, 
I^-ipzig,  187,5 ;  Die  liracheiiiunij  tier  Dini/e  in  der 
Wtihrnelimunri,  1881;  Die  reiujiose  WeUslellmKj  ties 
iiUlifchen  l'ulie»,  1882  (these  two  were  translated 
into  Norwegian  and  Swedisli,  1882);  Die  icifsen- 
fihaflHehen  I 'ersucheneuer Reliyionsbildunijen, Basel, 
1881 ;   />'  ;•  L'rsjirunq  der  lielii/ion,  1880. 

HEMPHILL,  Charles  Robert,  I'reslnterian, 
.Nouthciii  (  luircli  :  1>  at  t  hcstiT  Court  House, 
.S.C,  April  18,  18.)2  :  was  educated  at  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  .*>outh  Carolina  (18ii8),  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (18G9-70); 
graduated  at  Columbia  (S.C.)  Theological  Serni- 
uaiTi  187-1;  tutor  in  Hebrew  there,  1874-78;  fellow 
in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1878:  professor  of  ancient  languages,  .South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  (Jlarksville, 
Tenn.,  18711-81  ;  since  1881,  has  l>een  jjrofessor 
of  biblical  liteiature  in  the  Cohinibia  (S.C.)  The- 
ological .ScmiiKirv.  • 

HENDRIX,  Eugene  Russell,  D.D.  (Kniory  Col- 
lege, (t.xford,  Ga.,  1878),  Methodist-Episcopal 
Churcli  South;  b.  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  May  17, 
1817;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn..  1807,  and  at  Union  Theological 
.Seminary  (I'resbyttMian),  New- York  City,  180!); 
w;is  Methodist  (.Southern  Church)  stated  supply 
at  Leavenworth,  Kau.,  18tiO-70;  pastor  at  Macon, 
Mo.,  lS7i)-72;  St.  .Joseph.  1872-70;  Glasgow,  1877; 
became  presiilent  of  Central  College,  Favette, 
Mo  ,  1878;  bishop,  1880.  In  1870-77  he  made  a 
missionary  tour  of  the  world,  with  Bishop  Marvin 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1885  he  declined  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  also  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  is 
tli>-  author  of  Around  the  W'urld,  Nashville,  Tenu., 
Is78,  .nil  .-a.  Isis-J. 

HENSON,  Poindexter  Smith,  D.D.  (Lewisburg 
University,  Lewisburg,  I'enn  ,  1807),  Baptist;  b. 
in  Fluvanna  County,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1831  ;  graduated 
at  Richmond  (Va.)  College,  lsl<),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  18.51  ;  be- 
came principal  of  the  .Milton  (N.C.)  Classical 
Institute,  1851  ;  professor  of  natural  science  in 
the  Chowan  Female  College,  Murfreesborough, 
N.C,  1S53;  nastor  of  Fluvanna  Baptist  Church, 
Va.,  18.55;  Broad-stivet  Church,  I'hilailelphia, 
ISOO;  .Memorial  Church,  I'hiladelphia,  l>s07 (which 
he  organized)  ;  First  Church,  Chicago,  18.S2. 
Since  1870  he  has  been  editor  of  77ie  lin/ilist 
Teticher  (.Vnierican  Baptist  rnbluation  .Sxiety, 
I'hiladelphia),  and  jiublishi'il  numerous  articles, 
occa^iuiiiil  siTiiiiius,  etc. 

HERCENROETHER,  His  Eminence  Joseph, 
Cardinal,  D.D.  (.Mimich,  l.s.'rti),  K.mian  (  iilholic; 
b.  at  Winv.burg,  Bavaria,  .Sept  15,  1.S21;  studied 
at  Wurzburg  and  in  Rome,  there  orrlaincil  priest 
in  1^18;  became,  in  the  University  of  .Munich, 
fcuccessively  jirinil-dncenl  (1851),  profe.ssor  extriuir- 
dinary  (18.52),  and  indinary  [irol'e.ssor  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  an<l  history  (18,5'5).  In  l«ti8-ltl»  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  Uj  prepare  for  the  Vatican 
Council.     He  h.is  been  a  consistent  defender  of 


the  infallibility  dogma.  I'ius  IX.  made  him  one 
of  his  domestic  prelates;  and  l^eo  XIII.,  on  May 
12,  1879,  a  cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  of  S. 
Nicola  in  Carcere,  and  residence  in  Rome,  where 
he  is  prefect  of  the  a|iostolic  archives.  His  publi- 
cations are  numerous  :  of  especial  intere.st  are,  her 
KirchenglanI  seil  der /ranziisinclien  Jierolulion,  Frei- 
bnrg-im-Br.,  1800;  I'/iolius,  Pnlriarch  von  Conslan- 
linople,  Regensburg,  1867-09.  3  vols,  (this  is  one 
of  the  great  monographs  of  modern  times;  in  vol. 
3  is  MiinumeiUu  Griecii  wl  I'liotinm  ejuxr/ue  hisloriam 
.■i/jcc/a/i/ii;,  also  separately  issued,  1809);  Anli-jimus, 
Freiburg-ini-Br.,  1.^7(1  (Knglish  trans.,  Dublin, 
1870,  a  reply  to  Dollinger's  Janun);  Katholische 
Kirche  und  clirisllicher  Sluat  in  ihrer  iiescltichtliehen 
lintwicklunf)  und  in  liezieliunij  au/  die  Fraijen  der 
Geqenwart,  1872,  abridged  ed.  1873  (Knglish  trans., 
Catholic  Church  and  ( 'hrislian  Stale,  London,  1876, 
2  vols.);  Lileralurbelege  und  i^'aclitrai/e  dazu,  1876; 
Piemonts  Unterhanillungen  mit  ilein  heilir/en  Sluhl 
im  18.  Jahrh.,  Wiirzburg,  1876 ;  Ilandbuch  der 
at/t/emeinen  Kirchengeschichte,  Freiburg-im-Br. , 
18^6-80.3  vols..  3d  ed.  1884-85;  Cardinal  Maury, 
Wurzliurg.  1878.  • 

HERINC,  Hermann,  D.D.,  German  Protestant 
theologian;  b.  at  Dallmin  in  the  Westpriegnitz, 
Feb.  20,  1838;  studied  at  Halle,  ls5.s-01  ;  became 
diakonux  at  Weis.sensee.  1803;  archi-diakonus  at 
U'eissenfels-a.-d.-S.,  1809;  chief  pastor  at  Lulzen, 
1874;  sujierintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Lutzen, 
1875 ;  ordinary  profe.s,sor  of  practical  theology  at 
Halle,  1878.  "lie  is  the  author  of  Die  Mi/slik 
l.ulhirs  im  Zimammenhauye  seiner  'J'htnlof/ie  und 
in  ilirem  I'erhdttniss  zur  iillcren  Alijslik,  Leipzig, 
1.S79. 

HERMINYARD,  Aime  Louis,  Reformed;  b.  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  .\uv.  7,  1817;  studied  at  Lau- 
sainie;  for  many  years  was  a  teacher  in  Ru.ssia, 
France,  and  (iernuiny,  but  latterly  has  lived  at 
Lausanne.  After  thirty  years'  labor,  he  began 
the  ]>ublication,  with  full  annotations,  of  the 
corres|Hjndence  of  the  French  Reformers,  in  a 
series  of  volumes  of  uniipie  and  pricele.ss  value, 
lor  which  he  has  the  profoundest  gratitude  of  all 
stu<lents  of  the  period  :  Corre.ipondancr  des  re/or- 
mull  lus  duns  Irs  jiiuis  de  lani/iif  /huniiise,  (ieneva, 
iMJii  s,/,/.  (vol.  li,  1883). 

HERRMANN,  Johann  Ceorg  Wilhelm,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Halle,  1.S74),  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (b„th  .Marburg. 
18801,  (iermaii  Protestant  ;  b.  :it  .Melkow,  .Magde- 
burg, l),'C.  0,  1846;  studied  at  Hall.',  1800-7(1;  be- 
came jiriial-docenl  there,  1874  ;  ordinary  jirofessor 
of  theology  at  .Marburg,  1879.  He  is  the  author  of 
l>ic  Atfiiiplii/.iik  in  tier  'J'httiltii/ie,  Halle,  1774  ;  Die 
Reliifion  I'm  Verltiiltnisi>  zuin  W'elterkennen  unil  zur 
Sittliclikril,  1870  ;  Die  Jieileutum/  tier  I ns}iirtition»- 
Irhr,  fur  tlie  <rant,ilis,-h,  Kirthe,  1882;  ll'Hrum  be- 
tltir/uu.-r  (./,iul„  .1, >rl,i,hllii-l,tr  Thtilsiuhrnf  1884. 

HERSHON,  Paul  Isaac,  Nonconformist;  b. 
of  .Jewish  (lareiits,  at  Bnczaez  (pronounced  /<■<«- 
rhurrli),  (;alii-ia.  Austrian  Poland,  in  .May  (8th 
day  of  the  .lewish  month  lyyar),  1M8;  .sindi.il 
atthe  then  Hebrew  College  in  .leru.salem,  inider 
the  auspices  nf  the  ••  London  .Socii'ty  for  promot- 
ing Christianity  amongst  the  .lews,"  1.H12-46; 
was  sn|M>rinteiident  of  the  society's  house  of  in- 
dustry in  that  city,  1h47;  resigned,  was  reinstated 
|.s48afl<T  visit  tii  Kngland,  retained  |N>sitioii  till 
185.5,  reaigm-d  again;  Ix'caniu  the  society's  mis- 
sionury  to  ihu  .lews  at  Manchester,  Kng. ;    was 
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superiiiteuJeiit  of  the  Palestine  model  farm  at 
Jaflii,  started  l>y  a  committee  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians ;  resigned  throuj;h  ill  health,  and  returned 
to  England,  ISoi).  lie  has  published  Extracts 
from  tlie  TulmutI,  licinij  Specimens  of  Wit,  Wisdom, 
Learniuij,  etc.,  of  the  Wise  and  Learned  Rabbis, 
London,  1800;  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Talmud, 
Genesis,  1874  (Hebrew;  in  English,  1883);  an  im- 
proved edition  of  tlie  \ew  Testament,  in  Juda;o- 
Polish,  publislied  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  1874;  A  Talmudic  Miscellan/j,  1880; 
Treasures  of  the  Talmud,  1882;  .-1  tiabbinical  Com- 
mentari)  on  Genesis,  1885 ;  and  lias  in  manuscript 
Exodus  accord  in//  to  the  'Talmud :  Kei/  to  the  Baby- 
lonian 'J'almud  (references  to  1,400  classified  sub- 
jects); Moiitrn  Orthodox  Judaism,  and  what  it  teaches 
about  (I'ud,  Man,  and  the  World  to  come,  etc. 

HERVEY,  Right  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Charles, 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  180!»),  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Church  of  England ;  b.  in  London,  Aug. 
•20,  1803;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
graduated  M.A.  (first-class  classical  tripos),  1830; 
ordained  deacon  and  priest,  1832.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  first  Jlarquis  of  Bristol,  and  after  a  short 
service  as  curate  was  apjioiutetl  by  his  father 
rector  of  Ickworth  in  1832,  to  which  Horriuger, 
the  adjacent  living  (both  in  Suffolk),  was  united 
in  1853;  and  the  united  living  was  held  by  him 
until  1869.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury,  and  in  1869  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells.  He  is  visitor 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Old-Testament  Revision  Company.  He 
contributed  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  to 
The  Bible  {Speaker's)  Commentary  (Ruth  and  Sam- 
uel), to  The  Pulpit  Commentary  (Judtjes,  Ruth,  and 
Acts),  and  The  Brief  Commentary  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 
and  has  also  published  vaiious  single  sermons 
and  charges,  and  three  volumes  of  collected  dis- 
coui'ses,  —  Parochial  Sermons,  London,  1850,  2 
vols. ;  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (four 
Cambridge  University  sermons),  1855.  His  most 
important  publication  is  The  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  and  Saciour  Jesus  Christ,  as  contained  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  reconciled  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  David, 
from  Adam  to  the  Close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
True  Chronoloipi  of  the  Times,  1S53. 

HERZOG,  Right  Rev.  Eduard,  D.D.  (hon.,  Bern, 
1S7G),  Christian  Catholic  (Old  Catholic)  ;  b.  at 
Schongau,  Canton  Luzern,  .Switzerland,  Aug.  1, 
I'Sll ;  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  Freiburg, 
and  Bonn,  180.5-68;  became  teacher  of  religion 
in  the  teachers'  institute  of  the  Canton  Luzern, 
and  of  e.\egesis  in  the  theological  (Koman-Catlio- 
lic)  seminary  at  Luzern,  1808;  Old-Catholic  pas- 
tor at  Crefeld,  Prussia,  1872;  at  Olten,  1873; 
Bern,  1870-84;  chosen  bishop  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  June  7,  1870; 
consecrated,  Sept.  18,  1870.  Since  1874  he  has 
been  professor  of  theology  at  Bern,  and  was  rector 
of  the  university  1S84-85.  He  has  written  Ueber 
die  Abfassun(/s:eil  iler  Pastoralbricfe,  Luzern,  1870; 
Christ-Lath.  Gebetbuch,  Bern,  1879,  2d  ed.  1884; 
Gemeinschaft  mit  der  Anglo- Americ.  Kirche,  1881; 
Religionsfreiheit  in  der  helvet.  Republik,  1884;  about 
twenty  episcoi)al  charges,  relative  to  excomnmni- 
cation,  confession,  the  three  Peter-pas.sages,  etc., 
essays  and  sermons.     He  edited  the  Katholische 


Slimme,  Luzern,  1870-71  (a  weekly  newspaper 
against  papal  infallibility) ;  Katholische  Blatter, 
Olten,  1873-76  (weekly,  Old  Catholic)  ;  is  joint 
editor  of  Kaiholil;  Bern,  1878,  sqq.  (weekly,  organ 
of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland). 

HESSEY,  Ven.  James  Augustus,  D.C.L.  (Ox- 
ford, Eng.,  1840).  D.D.  (University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  U..S..V.,  1884),  Cluach  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  London,  July  17,  1814  ;  became  proba- 
tion.ary  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1832, 
fellow-  1835;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  classics) 
1830,  M.A.  1840,  B.D.  1845,  B.C.L.  1846,  or- 
dained deacon  1837,  priest  1838;  was  vicar  of 
llelidon,  1839,  resigned;  college  logic  lecturer, 
1839-42 ;  examiner  for  the  Hertford  Latin  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford,  1842-43 ;  public  examiner  in  the 
university,  1842-44 ;  head  master  of  Merchant 
T.\vlors'  School.  London,  1845-70;  select  preacher 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1849 ;  preacher  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Ix)ndon,  1850-79 ;  Bampton  lecturer, 
Oxford,  1800;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1800-75;  Gi'infield  lecturer  in  the  Septuagiut  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  1865-69 ;  examining 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  London  since  1870; 
Boyle  lecturer,  1871-73 ;  classical  examiner,  Indian 
Civil  Service,  1872-74;  governor  of  Repton  School, 
1874;  of  Aldeuham  School,  1875;  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  1870;  of  Highgate  School,  1»7G;  became 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  1875  ;  was  select  preacii- 
er  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1878-79.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  great  Church  .socie- 
ties; one  of  the  three  permanent  chairmen  of  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  chief  mover  in  the  estal^ 
lishinent  of  the  diocesan  conference  for  London, 
1883 ;  chairman  of  committees  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  duties  of  arcii- 
deacons  and  on  resolutions  of  diocesan  confer- 
ences ;  particularly  active  iu  the  "  Marriage  Law 
Defence  Union  "  (i  e.,  against  legalizing  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister).  He  is  a  moderate 
High  Churchman,  withgTeatsympathy  with  all  tiiat 
is  earnest  and  true  in  every  school  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  is  the  author  of  Schemata  rhetorica, 
or  Tables  Illustratireofthe  Enthymeme  oj' Aristotle, 
Oxford,  1845;  Sennons,  London,  1859  and  1873; 
Sunday  (Bampton  Lectures),  1860,  4th  ed.  1880; 
Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  1864  ;  Moral 
Difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible  {Boyle  Lectures), 
1871;  Imprecatory  Psalms  (do.,  2d  series),  1872; 
The  Recent  Controrersies  about  Prayer  (do.,  3J 
series),  1873  ;  various  sermons  on  public  occa- 
sions, articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
charges  as  archdeacon ;  reports,  etc. ;  pampldets, 
Clergyman's  Letter  to  a  Friend  (against  marriage 
with  deceased  wife's  sister),  1849,  revised  ed.  1883; 
and  Six  Granil  Reasons  for  not  allowing  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  1883. 

HETTINGER,  Franz,  D.D.  (Collegium  Germa- 
nicum,  Rome,  Italy,  1845),  Ph.D."(//r<;i.,  Wiira- 
burg,  Germany,  18*59),  Roman  Catluilic;  b.  at 
Aschaffenburg.  (iermany,  Jan.  13,  I8l9 ;  studied 
at  Wurzburg,  then  in  the  Collegium  Germanicum 
at  Rome,  Italy  ;  became  priest  there,  1843  ;  chap- 
lain at  Alzenau,  Lower  Franconia,  1845  ;  a.isistciU 
in  the  clerical  seminary  at  Wiirzburg,  1847,  .«u4- 
regens  18.')2 ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theologi- 
cal encyclopa'dia  and  patrology  in  the  University 
of  Wiirzburg,  l>5ij;  ordinary  profe,ssor  of  the 
same,  1857  ;  ordinary  professor  of  apologetics  and 
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iiuiiiilftics,  IbliT:  in  1S(J2  ami  ls»J7,  rt-ctor  of  the 
University  of  Wiiizbuig;  in  ISd.')  In-  was  made 
honorary  member  of  tlie  Vienna  tlieulo);ical  facul- 
ty ;  in  18CH,  sumraonetl  to  Rome  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Vatican  Council ;  in  1S79,  papal 
domestic  prelate.  He  is  the  author  of  Das 
I'rieslerlfiui/i  iler  lalliolisclieii  Kirche,  Kejjensbnrjj, 
ISol  ;  f)iy  kinhl.  uiitl  sociaten  Zu.il(iiiile  nm  I'liris, 
Mainz,  IS.W;  Die  Idee  tier  ijeislticlien  I'ebunyni, 
Kegenslnirg,  1S53 ;  lien;  den  du  lieh.il  der  ist  IcraiiL- 
Wiiraburg,  IHoi,  3il  ed.  187S;  Die  Lilun/ie  der 
Kirelie  und  der  lutein.  Spraclie,  1856;  Dm  Recht 
und  die  Freifieil  der  Kirc/ie,  1S60;  Der  Orijuninmus 
der  I  'nieersilWmoi.isen.ichaJ'len  und  die  Slellunij  der 
Theoloijie  in  demsellien,  18(j2;  .{poluijie  lies  C/iri.t- 
tenlhums.  Freibnrg-im-Ur.,  18(iJ-G7,  2  vols.,  tJth 
ed.  1885;  Die  Kunst  iin  Chrislenlhum,  Wuntburg, 
1867;  Die  lircld.  VoUgewalt  des  a/iuslol.  Stu/des, 
Freiburg-im-Br.,  187:5,  .jthed.  1879;  D.  F.  .S7rau.t<, 
1875 ;  Lehrhuch  der  Fundamenliil-tlieoloyie  oiler  Apo- 
lof/ttH;  1879,  '2  vols.  ;  Die  Tlieoloi/ie  der  yiittlichen 
Knmiidie  d.Diinle  /ilii/hieri  in  ihren  (jrunilziir/en,Ki}h\, 
1879;  Die  ijiilll.  Komiidied.  Dante  nacli  i/irem  irenend. 
Inhail  n  Character,  Freib.-ini-Br  ,  1880;  Die  "Kri- 
fi.i  des  Chrislenthnms,"  Prolesluntismtis  u.  kalliulisclie 
Kinhe,  18S1  :  A  „.<  ]Vell  «.  Klrclie,  1885,  2  vols. 

HEURTLEY,  Charles  Abel,  D.D.  (O.xford,  185:5), 
Church  nf  Eiighiml:  li.  in  England,  about  the 
year  180U;  w;is  scholar,  ami  later  fellow  (18:52- 
41),  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  (tirst-cla-ss  in  mathematics),  1827; 
Ellerton  theological  prizeman,  1828;  M.A.  18:51, 
B.D.  18:18;  was  ordained  deacon  18:51,  priest 
18:52;  was  curate  of  Wanlington  and  Claydon, 
Oxford,  lS:tl-4(l;  rector  of  Fennv  Compton,  War- 
wickshire, 1840-72.  In  18:51.  1*58,  and  1851  he 
was  select  preacher  to  the  university ;  in  1845 
the  Bampton  lecturer;  from  1848  to  185:5  honor- 
ary canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  In  1853  he 
became  Margaret  profes.sorof  divinity,  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  From  lS(i4  to  1872 
he  was  a  member  of  tlie  hebdomadal  council  of 
the  university.  Ills  publications  include  numer- 
ous sermons  (single  and  collected),  pamphlet.s, 
and  e.s.says;  his  BampUjii  lectures  on  Juslijiciition, 
1845;  llarmnnia  .ii/mhnlira,  Oxford,  1858;  Essiii/on 
.Miracles,  1802;  The  Doctrine  o/Ihe  Fucliari.it,  18(57; 
Inijiilri/  into  the  .Scriptural  Warrant  for  addiissini/ 
Prayer  to  Christ,  18157;  The  Doctrine  iff  the  Church 
of  Enijliind  touihinij  the  Real  Ohjectice  Presence, 
18<I7;  De  jide  el  si/nilmtu :  documenia  S.S.  Palrum 
trnctaliLi,  I'sOO,  :5d  ell.  1.SH4;  The  .ithanasian  Creed: 
Reamns  for  rejerlini/  .Mr.  Fj'oulkes'  Theory  of  its 
Ai/e  and' Author.  1.S72. 

HEWIT,  Augustine  Francis,  Koman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Fairli.l.l,  Ci.mi..  Nov.  27,  ls20;  graduated 
at  .Vmhersl  College,  Andiersl.  .M.-iss.,  18:59:  wius 
ordained  in  the  Itoman-Catholic  Church,  March 
25,  18^17;  vice-principal  of  Cathedral  Collegiate 
Inittitnte,  Charleston,  .S.  C.,  1847-49;  missionary 
(i.e.,  engageil  in  pn-achiiig  mi.ssions  at  large  in 
parochial  churches),  I851-tt5;  since  18(15  has  been 
professor  in  the  I'anlist  .Sendnarv,  New- York  Cilv. 
lie  is  the  author  of  .Memoir  of  Rir.  Francis  A. 
Ruhr,  New  York,  18(i5  ;  PrMemsofihe  Ai/r.  With 
.^Indies  in  .St.  A  ui/ustine,  anil  on  Kindied  To/iicM, 
18(1.S;  l.iijhton  Darkness,  a  Treatise  on  the  Oh,curi: 
.Xii/ht  of' the  .Soul,  1871  ;  The  Kini/'s  lliiihicai/,  or 
the  (  'alholic  ( 'hurch  the  Wai/  of  Salcalion  as  revealed 
in  the  III.,/  .Sirij,lure.i,  1874,2.1  ed.  1879, 


HICKOCK,  Laurens  Perseus,  D.D.  (Hnmilton 
College,  Clinton.  N.Y.,  \^\-i).  LL.D.  (Andierst 
College,  Andierst,  Mass.,  l&(jtj),  I'resbyterian ;  b. 
at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1798 ;  graduateil  from 
L'nion  College,  .Schenectadv,  N.Y'..  1820;  and  after 
studying  theology  under  Uev.  William  .Vmlrews 
and  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  from  1821  to  1>'2:5.  was 
pastor  (Congregational)  at  Kent,  Conn.,  1824-29, 
and  at  Litchfield,  lS29-:5t).  From  1830  to  1844 
he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Western  Heserve 
College,  Ohio ;  until  18,52  in  Auburn  (Presbyte- 
rian) Theological  Seminary,  N.Y. ;  until  1800  was 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  vice- 
president,  of  l'nion  College;  until  1808  president. 
lie  then  resigned,  and  has  since  lived  in  liter- 
ary retirement  at  Amherst,  Ma.ss.  He  is  the  author 
of  Rational  Psi/choloi/ii,  New  Y'ork,  1849  ;  .4  System 
of  Moral  Science,  185:5,  revi.sed  ed.  1880;  Empirical 
Psychology,  1854,  revised  ed.  1882 ;  Rational  Cos- 
molof/y,  18.58  ;  Creator  and  Creation,  1>>72  ;  Human- 
ity I'nimiirlal.  1872;  l.oi/ic  af  Rtii.-„n,  1S7.'). 
I  HILGENFELD,  Adolf  (Bernhard  Christoph 
I  Christian),  Ph.D.  (Halle,  184(5).  Lie.  Theol.  (.Jena. 
1847),  D.D.  (hun.,  .Jena,  18.58),  Oerman  Protes- 
tant theologian ;  b.  at  Stap|)enbeck.  near  Salz- 
I  wedel,  .June  2,  1823 ;  studied  theology  at  Berlin 
[1841-43,  and  at  Halle  184:5-45;  became /jn'raf- 
Idocent  of  theology  at  .Jena,  1847;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, l'S5(j;  honorary  ordinary  professor, 
11809;  ecclesiastical  councillor,  ls73.  He  is  a 
liberal  theoh>gian.  Since  1858  he  has  edited  the 
Xcitsihrift  fiir  u-i.i.ienschaftliche  Theologie.  He  is 
,  the  author  of  Die  ctementinischen  Recognitionen 
und  lluniilien,  Jena,  1848 ;  Das  Ecanyelium  unit  die 
'  liriefe  Johannis  nach  ihreni  Lehrbegriff,  Halle,  1849  ; 
Kritische  L'niersuchungen  Uberdie  Evangelien  Justins, 
der  ctementinischen  llomilicn  und  Marcions,  1850; 
Die  (Jlossolalie  in  der  alien  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1850; 
Das  Markusecaugelium,  1850;  Die  Oijilingiache  Pole- 
tnih  gegen  meine  Forschungen,  1851 ;  Der  Apositt 
Paulus,  ein  I'or/rdi/,  .Jena,  1851 ;  Der  (iataterbrief, 
Leipzig,  1852;  Die  aposlolisthen  Viiter,  Halle,  18.53; 
Die  Erangelien  nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  ge.irhicht- 
lichen  licdeulung,  Leipzig,  1854;  Das  I'rchrislenthum 
in  lieu  llauptirenilepunkten  seines  Eutu-ickelungs- 
gunges,, Ivita,  1855;  Die  jildi.iche  Apokaliiplik;  1857; 
Dei Paschaslreil  der  alien  Kirche,  Halle,  1800;  Die 
Prophelen  Esra  und  Daniel  und  ihre  neusle  Be- 
arbeituug,  18(i:5;  Norum  Teslainenluin  extra  cannnem 
receplum  (containing  Clement,  Barnabas,  Herma.s. 
(io8|Kd  according  to  the  Hebrews,  etc.).  Leipzig. 
18(iO  in  4  parts,  2d  ed  1870-.S4  (the  last  part  -.f 
the  2d  ed.  contains  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles)  ; 
Messias  Juilaorum,  libris  torum  paulo  ante  el  paulo 
post  Chri.ilum  ualum  consrriptis  itluslrutus,  1809; 
llermie  Pastor,  velerem  latinam  inlerprrtalionem,  e 
codicibus,  187:5;  lli.itorisrh-kritische  Einleitunq  in 
das  Xeue  Testament,  1S75;  Di»  Lehninische  U'eis- 
sagung  lllier  die  Marl:  Urandrnburg,  1875  ;  Die 
Eelzenie.'ichichte  dis  Vrchrislenlhums,  urkfudlirh 
darges'lelll,  ISHl. 

HILL,  David  Jayne,  LL.D.  (Madison  I'liiversitv, 
Hamilton.  N.Y.,  188:1),  Baptist;  b.  at  I'lainfiolil, 
N..I.,  .luni-  1(1,  ls.-)0:  graduated  at  the  I'tiiversily 
of  Lewisbiirg,  I'enn.,  Ih74;  became  pnifessur  of 
rhetoric  there,  1877,  and  president,  1S79.  He  is 
thi'  author  of  The  .Science  of  Rhetoric,  New  York, 
1877:  F.lemrnis  nf  Rhrloric'aud  Composition,  1878; 
Hini/raphi/  of  W'ashiniiton  Ircini/,  1878;  liioiiraphy 
of'Willi'um    Cutlen    'liryanl,   1879;    Tht    i'llimale 
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Oround  of  Knowiiifi  and  Beinij,  Philadelpliia,  1S82; 
The  Execulive  Faculty  in  Alati,  18t)3;  Lecture 
Notes  on  Economics,  I^ewisburg,  1884;  Lecture 
Notes  on  Antkrojmlni/;/,  1885.  He  edited'  Jevous's 
Logic.  New  York,  1&83. 

HILL,  Right  Rev.  Rowley,  D.D.  (hon.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1877),  lord  liisliop  ol  .Sudor  and  Man, 
Cliurcli  of  England ;  b.  at  St.  Colonibs,  County 
Uerry,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1830;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  15. A. 
18.59.  M..\.  18(j;j  ;  was  ordained  deacon  1800,  priest 
1861  ;  became  curate  of  Christ  Church.  Dover, 
1800;  of  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone,  1801;  vicar  of 
St.  Luke's,  Nutford  Place,  Lomlon,  180o;  rector 
of  Frant,  Sussex,  1808;  vicar  of  St.  Michael'.s, 
Chester  Square,  London,  1871 ;  of  Sliettield,  and 
rural  dean,  ]87;i;  bishop,  1877.  lie  was  prebend- 
ary of  Strensall  in  York  Cathedral,  1876-77,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.  He  is 
the  author  of  Siindai/  Lessons  on  the  Collects,  Lon- 
don, 1805,  7th  ed.  18—;  do.  on  the  Gospels,  1806, 
4th  ed.  18—;  do.  on  the  Titles  of  Our  Lord,  1870; 
do.  on  the  Church  Catechism,  1875,  2d  ed.  1880; 
The  Church  at  Home,  1881.  • 

■  HILL,  Thomas,  S.T.D,  (Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1860),  LL.D.  (Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1803),  L'nitarian;  b.  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  Jan.  7.  1818;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1813,  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  1845;  was  pastor  at  AVal- 
thain,  Mass.,  1815-59  ;  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  O.,  1859-62.  and  of  Harvard 
College,  1862-08;  lias  been  since  1873  pastor  at 
I'ortland,  Me.  He  took  the  Scott  premium  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  for  an  instrument  which  calcu- 
lates eclipses  and  occultations;  and  also  invented 
the  nautrigon  for  solving  spherical  triangles.  He 
accompanied  Agassiz  around  South  America  in 
1871  and  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  Christmas, 
and  Poems  upon  Sluvert/,  Boston,  1843  ;  Elementanj 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  1845;  On  Curoature,  1850; 
Geomelri/  and  Faith,  New  York,  1849,  enlarged  ed. 
1874,  greatly  enlarged  ed.,  Boston,  1882;  First 
Lessons  in  Geometry,  Boston,  1855,  levised  and 
enlarged  1878 ;  Jesus  the  Interpreter  of  A^ature, 
1860;  Second  Book  of  Geometry,  lH(i2 ;  The  True 
Order  of  Studies,  New  Y'ork,  1870;  The  Natural 
Sources  of  Theoloi/y,  Andover,  1877;  and  sundry 
sermons,  orations,  and  lectures;  also  numerous 
communications  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  scien- 
tific journals. 

HILLER,  Alfred,  D.D.  (Wittenberg  College, 
Springtield,  O  ,  1882),  Lutheran  (General  Synod); 
b.  at  Sharon,  N.Y.,  April  22,  1831  ;  graduated  at 
Hartwick  .Seminary,  N.\',1857;  became  pastor 
at  Favette,  Seneca  Countv,  N.Y''.,  1857;  at  (ier- 
man  Valley,  N.J.,  1858; 'Dr.  (;.  B.  Miller  pro- 
fessor of  .systematic  theology  in  Hartwick  Semi- 
nary, Otsego  Conntv,  N.Y'. ,1881. 

HIMPEL,  Felix  "von,  D.D.  (hon.,  Tubingen, 
1857),  K(jin;ui  Catholic;  b.  at  Kavcnsburg,  AViir- 
temberg,  Germany,  Feb.  28,  1821  ;  studied  plii- 
losophy  and  theology;  became  prie.st  1845;  upper 
teacher  in  the  Latin  school  at  Kottenburg;  con- 
victsiorsland  and  professor  in  tlie  upper  gymna- 
sium at  Ehingen,  1849;  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Tiibingen,  as  AVelte's  successor,  1857.  He  is  the 
author  of  I'ntersurhuiii/en  iiliir  die  Sieiifriedssaye, 
Ehingen,  1850;  Die  UnstcrblichkeUslehre  des  A.  T., 


1857 ;  contributions  to  the  Tubingen  Theol.  Quar- 
talsrhrlf.  • 

HINCKS,  Edward  Young,  Congregationali.st; 
b.  at  Hncksporl.  .\Ie.,  Aug.  13,  1844;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1806,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Mass.,  1870;  was 
pastor  of  State-street  Church,  I'ortland.  Me.,  1870- 
81  ;  siiifi-  1SS2  has  been  Smith  professor  of  bibli- 
cal thcoliigv  ill  Aiidtiver  ■rii.-iilngical  .Seminary. 

HITCHCOCK,  Roswell  Dwight,  D.D.  (Bowdoiu 
College,  l^.w,  Kdiiiluirgh,  1884).  LL.D,  (Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Ma.ss.,  1873),  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  -Aug.  15,  1817; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Andier.st,  Mass., 
1830;  studied  theology  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Mass.,  1838-39,  and  in  Germany;  was 
tutor  in  Amherst  College,  1839-42;  pastor  of  the 
First  (Congregational)  Church,  Exeter,  N.H., 
184,5-52;  professorof  natural  and  revealed  religion 
in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1852-55; 
and  of  church  history  in  L'nion  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Presbyterian),  New-Y'ork  City,  since  1855, 
and  president  of  the  same  since  1880.  He  is  the 
aiitlior  of  Life  of  Edward  Robinson,  New  York, 
1863;  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Bible,  1869;  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  Praise  (with  Drs.  Scliaff  and  Eddy), 
1878;  Sociali.im,  1879;  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (translator  and  editor  with  Dr.  Francis 
Brown),  1884,  2d  ed.,  revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged, 1885  ;  Carmina  Sanctorum  (with  Dr.  Eddy 
and  l!ev.  L.  W.  Mudge),  Isso. 

HODGE,  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  (College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  iMiL').  LL.D.  (Wooster 
University,  AVooster,  ().,  1876),  oldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  July  18,  1.S23;  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Princeton  (1841),  and 
Princeton  Tlieological  Seminary  (1847)  ;  was  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbvterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Mi-ssions  (Old-school)  at  Allabahad,  India,  1847- 
50;  pastor  at  Lower  AVest  Nottingham,  Md., 
1851-55;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1855-61;  and  at 
Wilkesbarre  (First  Church),  Penn.,  1801-04.  In 
1864  he  became  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  in  the  Western  (Pre.sbyterian)  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Alleghany.  Penn.  In  connection 
with  his  iirofessorship  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the 
North  Church,  Alleghany,  from  1860  to  1877. 
In  1877  he  removed  to  Princeton,  first  as  associate 
professor,  but  since  1878  he  has  been  full  profess- 
or, of  didactic  and  polemic  theology.  He  is  the 
authiir  of  Outlines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1860, 
rewritten  and  enlarged  ed.  1878  (translated  into 
Welsh,  modern  Greek,  and  Hindustani);  The 
Atonement,  Philadelphia,  ISOS;  Commentary  on 
Confession  of  Faith.  18(i9;  Presbyterian  Forms, 
Philadelphia,  1870,  2d  ed.  (rewritten)  1882;  Life 
of  Charles  Hodi/e.  New  York,  1880. 

HODCE,  Caspar  Wistar,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
.Jersey,  Princeton,  1865),  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Princeton, 
N.J.,  Feb.  21,  1830;  graduated  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1848,  and  from  the 
theological  .seminary  1853;  tutor  in  the  college. 
1850-51;  teacher  in  Princeton,  1852-53;  stated 
supply  of  Ainslie-street  Church,  Williamsburg, 
N.Y.,'l 853-54;  pastor,  1854-50;  at  Oxford,  Penn., 
18.50-00.  Since  180O  In-  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  liteiaturi-  and  biblical  Greek  iu 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  • 
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HODGSON,  Telfair,  D.D.  (fniversity  of  tlie 
Siiiitli,  Si'waiicc,  'IViiri.,  167"^).  K|iiscopnli!iii ;  b. 
ut  Culuiiil)ia,  \'a.,  March  14,  ISKi;  ^Tadiiatod  at 
College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton,  1859;  chaplaiii 
in  the  Confederate  Anny,  lSG{-(i.');  rector  of  Key- 
port,  X.J.,  l.SOti-71;  professor  in  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  1871-73;  a-ssistant  at 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1^7:1-74;  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Iloboken,  X.J.,  1874-78;  since 
1878  vice-chancellor  of  the  I'niversity  of  the 
South,  Sewauee,  Tenn.  He  has  published  occa- 
sional sermons,  iiddivssi's,  and  iiports. 

HOELEMANN,  Hermann  Custav,  D.D. ,  German 
Pr<>t<-stant  tliinl(i<4ian  :  b.  at  Bauda.  Saxonv,  Aug. 
8,  1809;  .studied  at  Leipzig,  l.SL'9-:!4;  became 
prieat-ducint  in  the  philosophical  faculty  there] 
1834,  changed  to  the  theological  faculty  1844;! 
pjofes.sor  extraordinary  of  theology,  1853;  ordi- 
nary honorary  professor  of  Xew-Testament  exe- 
gesi.s,  1807.  lie  is  the  author  of  Die  liontreiche] 
Ueher2tui/ung,  Jwi.i  Gott  iiber  tlie  Sc/iicksale  i/elnetel, 
bei  IriilM-n  Aiissichlen  in  eine  kriei/erische  Zukunft  \ 
(Eine  ijekriinle  Preispredii/I  ii/ier  Ps.  Ixri.  9,  10,  11). 
I^eipzig,  18:31  (pp.  Id);  Ik  liiliUnrmn  Dinteriini/enio 
exei/elico  sire  inlerpretalioiiis  episluUi  uil  Philijjpi  uses 
PaiiUnte  specimina  ac  si/nil/olie,  1834  (pp.  32); 
Commentarius  in  epislolaiii  did  Pnuli  ad  I'hitip- 
pense.1, 1839 ;  De  ecanijetii  Joannei  inlroitu  inlroilus 
i/eneseos  uuyusliore  ejfii/ie,  18.")5;  Die  Krone  des  II ali- 
en Liedes,  Einlieilliclie  Erkiiirnnf/  seines  Scliluss- 
acles,  185G ;  Die  Steltuni/  Si.  Pauli  zii  der  Fruije 
um  die  Zeit  der  Wiederkitnfl  Chrisli,  1858  (jip.  38)  ; 
liiMsludien,  1859-00,  2  "parts;  Die  Einlieil  der\ 
beiilen  Scliiip/unr/sberic/itK  (j'enesis  i.-ii.,  1802;  AViie  j 
liibelsludien,  1806;  De  jitslilue  ex  Jidc  ambabus  inl 
velere  leslameulo  sedibus  ler  in  noro  leslameulo  nicm- 
ornlis  cnmmentalio  exegrtica,  1807  ;  Die  Iteden  des  , 
Satan  in  der  heiliijen  Schrijl,  1875;  Leizte  Bibel-' 
Sltldi,;,.  18S5.  I 

HOERSCHELMANN,  Ferdinand,  D.D.,  Luther-' 
an  theologian;  b.  at  .St.  Martens,  Kstiionia  (a 
Baltic  province  of  Russia),  .Ian  2,  1834  ;  studied 
at  Uorpat,  1851-55;  became  pastor  at  Fellin, 
18.")8;  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Dorpat, 
1875.  ■  I 

HOFFMAN,  Eugene  Augustus,  D.D.  (Rutgers 
Colh-ge,  X.'w  I'.iiinsxvirk.  .\..l..  1>>04).  S.T.D. 
((iiMieral  'riie(ilipgic;il  .Seminary.  Xi'W-York  City, 
18S5),  Epi.scopalian ;  b.  in  Xew-York  City,  March 
21,  1829;  gr.-»duated  from  Rutgers  College,  Xew 
Brunswick,  N' J.,  1S17;  from  Harvard  I'ollege, 
Cambridge,  Mit.ss.,  1848;  and  from  (ieneral  The- 
ological Seminary,  Xew-York  City,  l.'^51.  He 
liecame  rector  successively  at  Kli/.abeth  Port, 
X.J..  1851;  Klizabelh,  ls/)3;  Burlington,  1803; 
Bror)klyn,  X.Y.,  1H04;  Philadelphia,  18(59  ;  d<-an 
of  the  (ieneral  Theological  Si-ininnry,  Xew-York 
City,  1H79  He  is  the  author  of  Free  Cliurrhts. 
Xew  York,  1850;  Tlie  Eiirhurislic  Wak,  1.S59; 
and  v;ui<HW  siTuions  and  addres.scs. 

HOFMANN,  Rudolf  Hugo,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig. 
1^17),  Lie.  Theol.  (A™..  Leipzig,  1851),  D.D. 
(hnu.,  Lei|./.ig,  180(1).  Lnlhi-ran  ;  b.  at  Kreischa, 
near  Hresilen,  .Ian.  3,  1825;  studied  at  Lei|>zig, 
1843-17;  lx;catne  jia-stor  at  Stronthal,  near  Lei|>- 
zig,  ls51;  professi>r  at  .Meissen,  18.54;  professor 
of  theology,  and  second  university  preaclu-r,  at 
Leipzig,  1.S02.  He  is  an  Kvangelical  Lutheran, 
of  the  Millelimrlri.  He  in  the  author  of  Ihit  '/.li- 
chen des  Mensclientnhns  (^"ijekriinle  Preisschri/I"), 


I.*ipzig,  1848;  Das  Ltben  Jesu  nach  den  Apo- 
k-ri/phen,  1851;  Si/mbolik;  1850;  Die  Lehre  rum 
'•'efriWn,  1800;  Predii/ten  gelialten  in  der  I'nicer- 
siliitskirclie  zu  Leipzig,  1809  ;  Zum  Sgslein  der  prak- 
lisclien  Tlieologie,  1874;  Schulbibel,  Dresden,  1875, 
2il  ed.  1878;  Die  pmctische  Vorbddung  der  (\tndi- 
daten  des  liiJiitren  •'ichulamls  auf  iler  L'nirersiliil, 
Leipzig,  1881 ;  Preiliglen  illier  das  ]'alerunser, 
l^Ml  ;  Die  J'reien  chrisllichen  Liebestliiiligkeilen  uiid 
die  (jtmeinde,  1884 ;  and  of  numerous  articles  iu 
Herzog's  Iteal-Enci/clopiidie,  etc. 

HOCE,  Moses  Drury,  D.D.  (Ilampden-Sidney 
College,  Va.,  18.58),  Presbyterian;  b.  on  College 
Hill,  Hampden-Sidney,  .Sejit.  17,  1^19;  gi-aduated 
from  Ilampden-Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.,  1839,  and  from  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Senunary  tliere,  1843;  was  a.ssistant  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1843-45;  and  since  1845  (the  year  of  its 
organization)  has  been  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (Southern 
Church)  at  St.  Loui.s,  1874 ;  and  a  delegate  to  the 
(ieneral  Conferences  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Xew  Y'ork,  1873,  and  Copenhagen,  1884,  and  to 
the  Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1.S77. 

HOLE,  Charles,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Xewport,  near  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  Eng., 
March  23,  1823 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  graduated  B..V.  (wrangler  in  the 
mathematical  tripos),  1840 ;  was  ordained  deacon 
1S40,  priest  1M7;  became  curate  of  St.  Marys 
Chapel,  Ue.idiug,  1840;  of  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1858;  rector  of  Loxbeare,  Devonshire, 
1808;  resigned,  1870;  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical 
history  since  1879,  and  in  English  history  since 
1881,  at  King's  College,  London;  since  1883  chap- 
lain to  Ix)ru  Sackville.  He  is  the  author  of  .4 
lirief  liiographical  Dictionary,  London,  1805,  2d 
ed.  1800;  Life  uf  Archdeacon  Phelps,  1871,  2  vols.; 
.Maintenance  of  the  I'hurch  of  England  as  an  Estab- 
lished Church  "(first  Peek  prize  essay),  1874  ;  editor 
of  The  Christian  Obserrer,  1877 ;  contributor  to 
Smith  and  M' ace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  liiogru- 
/ihy,  l877->>0.  4  vols.,  and  .Smith  and  Cheetham's 
Dirliuiiiir,/  of  ( liristiitn  Auliiinili. s.  1877-60,  2  vols. 

HOLLAND,  Henry  Scott,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Underdown,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  Jan. 
2t),  1847;  educaU'd  at  Eto"n  College,  and  Balliol 
Colh-ge,  Oxfonl;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  in 
cla.ssics)  187(1,  M.A.  (Chri.sl  Church)  1873:  was 
elected  a  senior  student  (i  e.,  fellow)  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  1870;  tutor,  1872-84; 
ordained  deacon  1872,  priest  1^74  ;  select  preacher 
at  the  university,  1880-81  ;  senior  proctor,  1882; 
honorary  canon  of  Tnno,  1883-M;  ajipointed 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Truro,  l>b3; 
canon  residentniry  of  .St.  Paul's  Ca(he<lral.  Lon- 
don. 1SS4,  whereui>on  he  resigned  his  tntorshi)!. 
He  is  111.-  author  of  The  . I /)n.</ii/iV  I'athirs.  Lon- 
don, 1''7^;  I'oiir  .■Idilrrssis  on  the  .Sarri/icr  of  the 
Cross,  1879;  Loi/ic  and  Life,  1882,  3d"  ed.  "l885. 
reprinteil,  New  York,  1882;  liiml-I-'riday  Addrrssrs 
in  .St.  Paul's  Cathidnd,  1884.  Hi'  wrote  the  arti- 
cle on  ./ Ill/Ill  Mariip-  ni  Smith  and  Wace's  Diclion- 
W'l  I'f  I'hri-ilinii  lliffi/rajdni,  vol.  ii. 

HOLSTEN,  Karl  Johaiin,  Lutheran;  b.  at  Oiis- 
trow,  Mecklenburg,  .March  31,  1825;  studied  »( 
l.rf.Mpzig,  Berlin,  and  Rostock  ;  became  teacher  in 
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the  Kostock  Gymnasium,  184S;  professor  extraor-  Bible,  187-1;  Thomas  Carlyle,  187.5;  Romance  of 
Jiiiary  of  theology  at  Bern,  1870;  ordinaiv  yno- ,lMof/raphi/,lS7*i;  llul/erl  Iluikes  of  Gtoticesler,  1S60; 
fessor,  1871  ;  at  Heidelberg,  1876.  He  is  the  |  Vigneltts  uf  the  Great  Jtei-ical  of  the  18th  Century, 
author  of  Zum  Evani/elium  d.  I'autus  u.  </.  Petrus,  \  1880;  The  Dai,,  the  Hook;  anil  the  Teacher,  1880; 
Kostock,  1807 :  Das  Ecan/jelium  des  Paulus  dar-  j  Christmas  Eians,  the  Preacher  of  Wild  Wales, 
f/t.<tilil.  Berlin,  1880,  si/ri.  »      \  1881;  Oliver  Cromiceil,l>i8'2;  A'co/t/i  Characteristics, 

HOLT,  Levi  Herbert,  Baptist;  b.  at  Topsham,  ;  188a ;  The  World  of  Proverb  and  Fable,  1884; 
Me.,  Aug.  14,  1849;  graduated  at  University  of  The  Kint/'s  Windows,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Wonder- 
Chicago,  111.,  1874,  and  at  Morgan-Park  Bapti.st  Jul  Works  of  God,  1885;  The  Throne  of  Eloquence: 
Theological  Seminarv,  111.,  1877;  became  pjistor  Great  Preachers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  ISSo.  • 
at  I)e  Kalb.  111.,  1S77;  at  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  1881;  HOOP-SCHEFFER,  Jacob  Gysbert  de,  Dutch 
<>ditor  Wfsicni  Jla/ilist.  Topeka,  Kan.,  1^84.  philologist  and  historian  :  b.  at  The  Hague,  Sept. 

HOLTZMANN,  Heinrich  Julius,  Lie.  Theoh  28,  18l;(.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
(Heidelberg,  18.J8),  D.D.  (hon.,  Vienna,  1802), .  he  wa.s  brought  up  in  Amsterdam  by  his  uncle 
Oennan  Protestant ;  b.  at  Carlsruhe,  May  17,  ]  de  Hoop,  whose  name  he  took ;  studied  in  the 
1832;  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin;  Mennonite  Theological  Seminary  at  Amsterdam, 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Baden  Church,  1854-57  ;  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
became  y/r(Vo/-(/oceH/ at  Heidelberg,  1858;  profess-  During  this  period  he  employed  his  leisure  tinje 
or  extraovdiuary,  ISGl ;  ordinary  professor,  1805;  in  the  study  of  the  medisval  literature  of  the 
at  Strassburg,  1874.  He  is  the  author  of  Kanon  ,  Netherlands,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  (1842) 
and  Tradition,  Ludwigsburg,  1859;  Die  synoptischen  ,  of  the  society  for  the  publication  of  Dutch  texts  of 
Ecangelien,  ihr  L'rsprunf/  and  (/eschichdicher  Char-    the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


acter,  Leipzig,  1863;  Christenthum  und  Judenthum 
im  Zeitatter  der  neutest.  und  apoh-yphischen  Litera- 
tur,  1867  (vol.  2  of  ^^'eber's  Geschichte  des  Volks 
Israel  u.  tier  Enlstehung  des  Christenthums,  1867,  2 
vols.)  ;  Krilik  der  Ejiheser  und  Colosserbriefe,  1872 ; 
Die   Pasloralbriefe,   1880 ;    (with  R.   O.  "Zijpffel) 


He  was  pastor  successivelv  at  lloorn  (1843-46), 
Groningen  (1846-49),  Amsterdam  (1849-60)  ;  has 
been  piofessor  Im  the  Mennonite  Seminary  since 
1860 ;  and  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis, 
and  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, in  the  Municipal  University  of  Amsterdam, 


Leiikon  fiir  Theoloyie  u.  Kirchenwesen,  1882;  Hist,  since  1877.  Besides  a  nnmbei-  of  articles  in  the 
kritischc  Einleitunf)  in  das  y.  7'.,  Freiburg,  1885.  \  ^avorscher,  Studien  en  Lijdrof/en,  etc..  he  has 
HOOD,  Edward  Paxton,  English  Congregation-  [  written  in  Dutch,  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Men- 
alist  ;  b.  in  Westminster,  London,  Dec.  18,  1820,  |  nonites,"  Amsterdam,  1860;  "A  History  of  the 
and  educated  privately;  began  his  ministrj'  in  ,  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  before  1531," 
1852;  was  for  many  years  a  preacher  in  Lon-|l873;  "A  History  of  the  Brownists  of  Anister- 
don,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  pastor  of  j  dam,"  1881 ;  and  contributed  the  article  upon  the 
Falcon-square  Independent  Chapel.     He  died  in    Mennonites  in  the  •■  Pictures  of  the  History  of  the 


Paris,  France,  Friday,  June  12,  1885.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  editor  of  The  Eclectic  Reriew, 
and  of  The  Preacher's  Lantern  from  1871  to  1875. 
He  lectured  on  social,  literary,  and  religious  sub- 
jects in  Great  Britain,  and  also  on  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1881.  He  was  rather  an  in- 
dustrious collector  of  anecdotes  and  curious  and 


Christian  Church  in  the  Netherlands,"  1869. 

HOOYKAAS,  Isaac,  D.D.  (Leiden,  1862),  Dutch 
theologian;  b.  at  Nieuwe  Tonge,  Holland,  Oct. 
21,  1837;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leiden; 
became  pastoi-  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Nieuw 
Helvoet  1862,  and  at  Schiedam  1867,  and  is  now 
Remonstrant  Gereformeerd  pastor  at  Rotterdam. 


miscellaneous  information  and  extracts,  than  an  i  He  was  joint  author  with  Oort  of  The  Bible  for 
original  author;  still  his  works  are  instructive,  |  Young  People,  English  trans.  London,  1873-79, 
and  his  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  liis  best- |  6  vols.;  republished  (under  title  ••  The  Bible  for 
known  work,  is  a  valuable  history  of  homiletics.  j  Learners'"),  Boston,  1^78-79,  3  vols. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Age  and  its  Architects,.  HOPK'NS,  John  Henry,  S.T.D.  (Racine  College, 
London,  1850;  Dark  Days  of  Queen  Mary,  ISbl ;  IXac'me.  Wis..  Is7:!).  Kpiscojialian  ;  b.  at  Pitts- 
Oenius  and  Industry,  1851 ;  Golden  Days  of' Queen  ,  burg,  Penn.,  Oct.  28,  1>20;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
Bess,  1851 ;  John  Millon,  the  Patriot  and  Poet,  1851 ;  ,  versity  of  ^■ermont,  Burlington,  1839,  and  at  the 
Literature  of  Labour,  1851  ;  ^/ental  and  Moral  Phi- ,  GeueraX  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  Citj', 
losophy  of  Laughter,  1851;  Uld  England's  Historic  It'^oO;  ordained  deacon,  1S50;  was  assistant  in 
Pictures,  1851;  Self-education,  1851;  Common-sen.ie  ,  Zion  Church,  Greensburg,  in  St.  (ieorge  the  Mar- 
Arguments,  1852;  Hammers  and  Ploughshares,  a  tyr.  and  then  in  St.  Timothy's  Church,  New- York 
Book  fur  the  Labourer,  1852;  Uses  of  Biography,  City;  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Vergennes, 
18.52;  Dreamland  and  Ghoslland,  1852;  Sweden-  Vt.,  and  of  St.  Joim's  Church,  Essex,  N  Y. ;  or- 
borg,  a  Biography,  ISaS ;  Wordsworth,  a  Biography,  dained  priest,  1872;  became  i-ector  of  Trinity 
1856;  .4(1  Earnest  Ministry:  Record  of  Life  and  Church,  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  1872;  of  Christ  Church, 
Writings  of  B.  J'arsons,  1856  ;  Ilacelock,  the  Broad  I  Williamsport,  Penn..  1876.  He  founded  the  New- 
Stone  of  Honour,  18.j8;  Book  of  Temperance  Melody,  York  Church  Journal,  February,  1853,  and  edited 
185-,  new  ed.  1858;  6W/-/(;;-mn(ion,  185-,  4tii  eil.  it  until  May,  1868.  Besides  many  review  articles, 
1883  ;  Blind  Amos  and  his  Velcel  Principles,  185-,  i  etc.,  he  has  written  Carols,  Hymns,  and  Songs,  New 
Cth  ed.  (enlarged)  1884;  Peerage  of  Poverty,  1st  York,  1863,  3d  ed.  (enlarged)  1882;  Gregorian  Can- 
and  2d  series  1859,  5th  ed.  1870 ;  Sermons,  1859  ;  tides,  etc,  1866 ;  Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont, 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  1867;  World  q/"  1873,  2d  ed.  1875;  Poems  by  the  Wayside,  1883; 
Anecdote,  1869,  3d  ed.  1886;  Dark  Sayings  on  a  \  edited  Collect,  d  Works  of  Rev.  Milo  Mahan,  D.D., 
Harp:  Sermons,  186-.  2ded.  1870;  World  of  Moral  :  with  Memoir.  1^72-7.■).  3  vols. 

and  Religious  Anecdote,  1870,  4th  ed.  1885 ;  Bye-\      HOPKINS,   Mark,    D.D.    (Dartmouth   College, 
j>ath  Meadow,  1870,  2d  ed.  1885;    Villages  o/' Me  |  Hanover,  N.IL,   1837;    Harvard   College,   Cam- 
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l.ridge.  Maws..  18J1).  LL.D.  ( I'liiversily  of  State  of 
New  York,  li.JT).  l'i>ii;;iei;atioiiiili.st :  l>.  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Ma^s.,  I'L-l).  -1,  1(502;  graduaU'd  from  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  \s-Ji;  was 
tutor  for  two  years;  stiidietl  luedieiiie,  and  gradu- 
ated .M.U.  at  "the  lierksliire  Medical  College,  1828, 
and  began  (1829)  practice  in  New-York  City ;  but 
iu  iNlU  accepted  tlie  call  to  the  professoi-ghip  of 
moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Williams,  and 
has  ever  since  been  connecteii  with  the  college,  iis 
profe-v-sor,  18;50-;ltJ ;  as  president,  18;}li-72;  since, 
as  prolV»()r  of  int4'llectnal  and  moral  iihilosophy. 
From  I'i-Jii  until  ISS:!  he  «as  the  pa,stor  of  the 
college  church.  .Since  1807  he  has  been  ])resident 
of  tlie  .\n)ericau  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  .Missions.  Besides  many  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  he  has  published  'J'lie  llci- 
tleuces  of  Chriitianili)  (Lowi^U  Lectures  of  1844), 
Boston,  184(),  3d  ed.  (revised)  187.J;  Miscellaneous 
Kftaija  aiul  Jievieirn,  1847  ;  Monti  Science  (Lowell 
l^eetures),  1802 ;  The  Law  of  Love,  ami  Love  as  a 
Law,  New  Y'ork.  ISli!),  rev.  "ed.  1881;  An  Outline 
Slmli/  of  Man,  1873,  new  ed.  1876;  Strenr/lh  ami 
Beauty,  1874  (re-issued  w  ith  modiKcations  and  ad- 
ditions, under  title  '/'earhini/s  anil  Counsels,  1884)  ; 
.Scri/Unrat  liiea  of  Mem,  1883. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel  Miles,  D.D.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege, .\mheist,  Mass.,  18.')1),  l'resl)yterian  ;  b.  at 
(ieueseo,  N.Y'.,  .Vug.  8,  lsl3;  graduated  from 
.\niherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1832 ;  studied 
theology  at  Auburn  (X.Y.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1834-30,  and  at  Princeton  (X.,I.)  Theological 
.Seminary,  1830-37;  pastor  at  Corning,  N.Y'., 
1839-43:  at  Fredonia,  1843-40;  and  at  Avon, 
1810-47;  since  1817  he  lias  been  ])rofessor  of 
church  history  iu  .\uburn  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  moderator  of  General  Assembly  (N.  S.) 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1800.  lie  is  the  autlior  of  A 
Manual  of  Church  I'olil;/,  .Vuburn,  1878;  A  Lilurr/;/ 
null  ISmih  of  Cominnn  J'raiivr  for  the  Presbyterian 
Churrh.  N.-"w  York.  1^83,24  cl.  1.S80. 

HOPPIN,  James  Mason,  D.D.  (Knox  College, 
(ialeshnrg.  111.,  187(1),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
1'rovid.Mice,  K.I.,  .Ian.  17,  1820;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1840;  studied 
at  law  school.  Cambiiilge,  Miuss.,  l84(»-42;  Tnion 
Theological  .S.-miMaiy,  -New- Y'ork  City,  1842-11; 
at  .\ndovcr  Theological  Seminary,  1844-45  (gradu- 
ated); at  Berlin  University,  1840-47;  w;us  p.istor 
at  .Salem,  .Ma.ss.,  18.")0-59  ;  professor  of  liomiletics 
and  pastoral  theology  in  Yale  College,  1801-79 
(.-ictiug  pa.^tor  of  the  college,  1801-03;  lecluriT 
ou  forensic  eloipience  in  il.s  law  school,  l872-7.'>); 
since  1m79  has  been  profes.sor  of  the  iiistory  of 
art  iu  Yale  College.  lie  taught  liomiletics  iu 
L'liion  Theological  .Seminary,  New  York,  in  1880. 
lie  is  the  author  of  Notes  of  a  'J'hrotoi/irat  Slwlmt, 
New  York,  18,")4i  Old  Kw/lamt :  its  Art.  Sci-nrn/. 
ami  J'to/ile.  Boston,  1807,8th  ed.  1M80;  Of/ice  aiol 
WorL  of  the  Christian  Ministn/,  New  York,  1809; 
Life  of  Uear-Ailmiral  Anilmw  J I  all  l-oolr,  1871; 
Memoir  of  J/enn/  Armilt  Jlroim,  I'liiladelphia, 
18.80;  Homiletics,'  Siiw  York.  1881,  2.1  ed.  1^83; 
J'ustoral  Thiolofiji,  18S4  (IIicm'  two  books  are  n-- 
writlen  divisioiis  of  tin-  0//i.  «•  ai,<l  \V„rk\  etc.). 

HORT,  Fenton  John  Anthony,  D.D.((  ambridge, 
1"|7.'.).  Clmi.h  of  Kngliin.l;  I.  in  Dublin,  April 
2  i.  18J8  ;  ,., bleated  at  I'l  inily  (  nll.-gi..  CimdM  i.ige; 
graduated  B.A.  (lirsl-cliiss  i"ii  classics),  18.10;  took 
lirAl-cliiss  in  the  moral  science  and  natural  sciencu 


triiKwes,  18.51  ;  proceeded  .M.A.  18.')3,  B.D.  1875; 
was  ordaineil  deacon  1854,  priest  1850;  was  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  1852-.')7  ;  since  1872,  fel- 
low of  Kmmanuel  College  ;  vicar  of  St.  Ip]>olyt8 
with  (ileal  Wymondley,  Herts  (a  college  living), 
1857-72 ;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Kly(I)r.  Browne),  1871-73;  and  when  Dr.  Browne 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  re- 
tiiiiied  him  in  that  capacity.  In  1871  he  was  IIul- 
.sean  lecturer.  From  1872  to  1878  he  Wiis  divinity 
lecturer  of  Kmmanuel  College,  and  in  1878  elected 
Hulsean  professor  of  divinity.  He  has  several 
times  lieen  examiner  for  the  moral  .science  and 
natural  science  triposes,  a  select  |ireacher  before 
the  university,  and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  senate  of  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  New-Testament  Company 
of  Anglo-.\nieriean  Bible-revision  Committee.  Be- 
sides various  articles  in  The  Journal  of  Pliiloloi/y. 
and  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  o/  Christian  Hi- 
ography,  lie  has  publi.shed  Two  Dissertations  (i.  On 
/iovoyniK  Oeui;  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  ii.  On 
the  Constantinopolitaii  and  other  Kiustcrn  creeds 
of  the  fourth  century),  London,  1870.  He  was 
joint  editor  with  Canon  \Vestcott  of  The  Xew 
Testament  in  the  Oriijinal  (J reek.  A  lieciseil  Text, 
with  Introduction  and  Appendix  (May-Oct.  1881, 
2  vols.,  corrected  issue,  Dec.  188l-,\pril,  1882, 
smaller  edition  of  text  1885,  repub.  New  Y'ork)  ; 
These  eminent  biblical  scliolars  worked  together 
upon  the  text  from  1853  to  1881.  The  second 
volume  W.1S  written  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  includes  an 
elalxirate  statement  and  defence  of  their  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism,  with  various  illustra- 
tive matter.  [See  .SciiakI',  Companion  to  Greek 
Testament,  New  Y'ork,  1883,  2d  ed.  1885,  pp.  208- 
282.] 

HOTT,  James  William,  D.D.  (Avalon  College, 
Avaloii,  Mo.,  ami  Wislfiii  College,  Toledo,  lo., 
both  1882),  United  Biethren  in  Christ;  b.  at 
AVinchester,  Va.,  Nov.  15,  1844;  self-educated; 
became  pastor  (in  Virginia  and  Maryland),  1801 ; 
treasurer  of  the  Home  Frontier  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  his  denomination,  1873;  editor 
of  The  Itetiijious  Telescope  (the  denominational 
organ),  Dayton,  ().,  1877.  lie  wiis  a  member  of 
the  I'au  Metliodi>t  Congress,  London,  1881  ;  and 
of  each  (ieiieral  Conference  of  his  denomination 
since  1809,  representing  the  Virginia  Conference, 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  the  author  of  .Aiiir- 
ne>iini/s  in  the  Old  World:  or,  Europe,  Palestine, and 
E'lpipl.  Diivton,  O.,  18sl.  lib  ed.  18S0. 

'HOVEY,  Alvah,  D.D.  (Uicwii  Iniversity,  I'rov- 
idencc,  K  I.,  ]8.">ii).  LL.D.  (Denisoii  University, 
(iranvillc,  ().,  and  Uichniond  (Va.)  College,  1870), 
Baptist;  b.  at  (ireene,  Chenango  County,  .N.Y  , 
.March  .'>,  1820;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.IL,  l.s41,  and  from  .N'ewton 
Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  .Mass., 
18|8;  with  the  latter  liiks  been  connecU-d  since 
1.SI9,  as  ahsistant  teacher  of  Hebrew  (1849-55), 
and  as  professor,  first  of  church  history  (18,")3-.V>), 

and  thi-ii  of  tl logy  ami  Christian  ethics  since 

l.s.V),  pre»ii|. 'lit  since  I81I8.  For  one  year  (1818- 
49)  lie  pri-ached  at  New  (iloucest)M','.Me.  ;  for  a 
year  (1801-02)  was  in  Kuro|ie.  From  1808  to 
1883.  was  member  of  the  executive  coiiimittee  of 
the  American  Baptist  .Missionarv  Union.  With 
I^•v.  I).  B.  Ford,  he  IranslaUMl  F.".M.  I'ertlies' /-i> 
0/  Chrysoftuni,  Boston,  1851.     Hu  is  author  of  Lije 
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of  Ree.  Imac  Backus,  Boston,  1858 ;  The  Slate  of 
the  Impenitent  Dead,  1859 ;  The  Miracles  of  Christ 
as  attesleil  hy  the  Kvani/elisls,  1864  ;  The  Scriptural 
Law  uf  Divorce,  180(5 ;  God  with  us,  or  the  Person 
and  Work-  of  Christ,  Ibl'J;  Normal  Class  Manual, 
Part  I..  U'hatio  Teach,  1878;  Reliyionand  Ike  Slate, 
1871 :  T/ie  Doctrine  of  the  Hii/her  Christian  Life 
co'ii/iared  iviih  the  Teachin(/s  of  the  IIoli/  Scriplui-es, 
lS7(i ;  Manual  of  Si/sleinatic  Theolor/i/  anil  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  1877,  re-issued,  Philadelphia,  1880. 
He  is  general  editor  of  The  Complete  Commentanj 
on  the  Xew  Testament,  Philadelphia,  1881  sqq..  in 
which  series  he  contributed  the  couiuientary  on 
The  Gospel  of  .hih„.  ISS.') 

HOW,  Right  Rev.  William  Walsham,  D.D.  (by 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ls>79),  bishop  suffra- 
gan of  liedl'ord  (for  East  London),  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  13,  1823;  edu- 
cated at  Wadhani  College,  Oxford ;  graduated 
B.A.  (third-class  classics)  1845,  M.A.  1847;  wivs 
ordained  deacon  1840,  priest  1847 ;  was  curate  of 
St.  George,  Kidderminster,  1840;  Holy  Cross, 
Shrewsbury,  1848;  rector  of  Whittington,  1851- 
79 ;  diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  1852-70 ;  rural 
dean  of  Oswestry,  185:}-79 ;  select  preacher  at 
Oxford,  1808-69  ;  proctor  of  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
1869-79 ;  examining  chaplain  to  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, 1878-79 ;  became  bishop,  1879 ;  since  1859 
has  been  prebendary  of  Llauefydd  and  chancellor 
of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral ;  since  1879,  prebendary  of 
Brondesbury  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's  Untershaft  with  St.  Mary  Axe, 
City  and  Diocese  of  London.  He  is  the  author 
of  Daili/  Famitji  Prayers  for  Churchmen,  London, 
1859,  5th  ed.  1879;  Collect  Lyrical  Pieces,  1860; 
Plain  Words,  1860-80,4  series;  Psalm  li.,  1861, 
7th  ed.  1S74;  Ttrenty-four  Practical  Sermons,  1801, 
2d  ed.  1870;  Pastor  in  Parochia,  187-,  8th  ed. 
1883 ;  Private  Life  and  Ministrations  of  a  Parish 
Priest,  1873;  Plain  Words  to  Children,  1876;  Re- 
vision of  the  Rubrics,  1878;  Holy  Communion,  1878, 
2d  ed.  1882 ;  Gospel  accordiny  to  St.  John,  with 
Commentary,  1879 ;  Notes  on  the  Church  Service, 
1884;  Boy  Hero,  \SSi;  "Was  lost  and  is  found:" 
A  Tale  of  the  London  Mission  of  1S74  (poem), 
18S5;  Poems,  1S7-,  new  and  enlarged  ed.  1885; 
Words  of  Good  Cheer,  1885,  2d  ed.  1886 ;  Hymns, 
1880;  sermons  and  minor  works.  » 

HOWARD,  His  Eminence  Edward,  Konian 
Catholic;  b.  at  Nottingham,  Eng.,  Feb.  13,  1829; 
was  an  officer  of  the  2d  Life  Giuirds  when  he  left 
the  army  to  become  a  priest.  In  1855  he  entered 
the  personal  service  of  Pius  IX.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Neocssaria  in  parlibus 
infdelium :  and  on  .March  12,  1877,  a  cardinal 
priest,  with  the  "  title  "  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  on 
the  Ccelian  Hill,  Rome.  On  March  24,  1878,  he 
became  protector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome; 
and  in  December,  1881,  arch-priest  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  prefect  of  the  congregation 
in  charge  of  the  building.  His  Eminence  is  an 
extraordinary  linguist.  • 

HOWE,  James  Albert,  D.D.  (Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  1870),  Freewill  Baptist;  b.  at 
Dracut,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  10,  1834;  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1859,  and  at  And- 
over  Theological  Seminary,  Ma.ss.,  1802;  became 
Freewill  Baptist  pastor  <>t  Blackstone,  Mass., 
1802;  at  Olneyville,  R.I.,  1803;  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  and  homiletics  iu  the  Freewill 


Baptist  Theological  School  of  Bates  College,  Lew- 
iston.  Me..  1872. 

HOWE,  Right  Rev.  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe,  D.D. 
(Brown  I'niver.sity.  I'rovidenrc,  K.I.,  1&4>.).  LL.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadeliihia.  1*75), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania; 
b.  at  iSristol,  R.I.,  .\pril  5,  18u9  ;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  K.I.,  1828:  taught 
iu  Boston  public  schools,  1829-30 ;  w  as  classical 
tutor  in  Brown  Univereity,  1831-32;  entered  the 
ministry,  and  after  three  months  service  iu  St. 
Matthew'.s,  South  Boston,  became  rector  of  St. 
James's,  Roxbury,  1832 ;  editor  of  The  Christian 
Witness,  and  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Cambridge, 
1835-30;  of  St.  James's  again.  1837-40;  of  St. 
Luke'.s,  Philadelphi.i,  Penn.,  1840-72  :  consecrated 
bishop,  Dec.  28.  1871.  He  had  declined  his  elec- 
tion as  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada  in  1805.  He 
stands  "  on  the  doctrines  of  God's  \\'ord.  as  recog- 
nized in  the  Catholic  creeds,  and  in  the  .\rticle» 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church." 
He  is  author  of  A  Critique  on  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  Boston,  1840 ;  an  In- 
troduction to  Butler's  edition  of  the  poetical  works 
of  Bishop  Reginald  Ileber,  1858 ;  Memoirs  of  Bishof 
Alonzo  Potter,  1871  :  and  of  various  occasional 
sermons,  essavs,  and  controversial  pamphlets. 

HOWE,  Right  Rev.  William  Bell  White,  D.D. 
(L'niversity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn..  1^71), 
S.T.D.  (Columbia  Coll.,  N.  Y.  City,  1872),  Episco- 
palian, bishop  of  South  Carolina ;  b.  at  Claremout, 
X.H.,  March  31, 1823 ;  graduated  at  the  University 
of  ^'e^mo^t,  Burlington,  1844 ;  w;is  successively 
rector  of  St.  John's^  Berkeley.  S.C.  1848-60;  of 
St.  Philip's.  Charleston,  1803-71  ;  bishop.  1871. 

HOWSON,  Very  Rev.  John  Saul,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1861),  dean  of  Chester,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  Eng..  May  5, 
1810 ;  d.  at  Bournemouth,  Dec.  15, 1885.  He  was  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  gradu- 
ated B..\.  (wrangler  and  tirst-cla.ss  classical  tri|ios) 
1837,  M.A.  1841 ;  won  the  member's  prize  in  1(S3" 
and  1838,  and  wrote  the  Xorrisian  prize  essay  in 
1840.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1845,  and  prie.st 
iu  1846;  from  1845  to  1805  he  was  connected  with 
the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institute,  first  as  senior 
classical  master,  and  from  1849  .is  principal.  In 
1802  he  was  Hnlsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge. 
From  1866  to  1807  he  was  vicar  of  Wisbt-oh  St. 
Peter;  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Ely  from  1807  to  1873.  In  1807  he  was  made 
deiin  of  Chester.  He  was  the  joint  author,  witli 
the  late  Rev.  ^^'.  J.  Conybeare,  of  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1852,  2  vols.  4t«, 
8vo.  ed.  1856,  people's  ed.  1802  (widely  circulated, 
several  I'eprints  in  America).  Besides  numerous 
lectures,  sermons,  articles  iu  periodicals  and 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  he  published  Sun- 
day Evenings  (short  sermons  for  family  reading), 
1849,  new  ed.  1857;  Deaconesse.^,  or  the  Official 
Help  of  Women  in  Parochial  Work  and  in  Chari- 
table Institutions,  1862;  Sermons  to  Schoolboys,  1850, 
2d  ed.  1858,  2d  seiies  1800  ;  The  Character  of  Si. 
/'ail/ (II ulsean  Lecture.s).  1864,4th  ed.  1884;  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Si.  Paul,  and  their  Religious  Lessons, 
"1860;  The' Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  1808,  2d  ed.  1883; 
The  Companions  of  St.  Paul,  1871,  2d  ed.  1883; 
Meditations  on  the  .Miracles  of  Christ,  1871-77,  - 
series;  Chester  as  it  was,  lfi72;  Sacramental  Con- 
fession, 1874 ;   The  River  Dee,  its  Asjtect  and  Ui*- 
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torij,  1875;  " Btfnre  Ihe  Table:"  an  luquinj  into  the 
True  Meanini/,  IbTo;  lloindij  Hints  in  Sermons  suy- 
(jesled  by  Experience,  lb"G;  J'ositiun  ilurini/  Conse- 
cration at  the  Communion,  1877;  Ecideiuial  Value 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Bohleii  Lectures,  1880), 
New  York  and  Loiulon,  1880;  lIor(t  Petrina  : 
Stwiies  in  the  Life  of  St.  I'etcr,  18iS;j;  Tliouf/hts  for 
Saints'  Days,  1880.  He  contributed  to  Schaff's 
Popular  ( 'ommentary,  \e\v  York  and  Edinburgli, 
1879-83,  4  vols.  {Acts,  with  Canon  Spence,  in  vol. 
ii.,  1880) ;  to  The  Bible  Commentan/,  London  and 
New  York,  1871-82,  10  vols.  (Oalatians,  in  vol. 
i.\.,  1881);  and  to  The  I'uipil  t.'ommtntnrti,  Lou- 
don and  Xew  York,  1S80  .s(|(i.  (Titus,  1880).     • 

HOYT,  Wayland,  D.D.  (Liiiversitv  of  Koelies- 
ter,  N.Y..  1877).  ISaptist:  b.  at  Cleveland,  O., 
Feb.  18,  ISys;  graduated  at  Brown  I'uiver.sity, 
Providence,  11. L,  1800,  and  at  Kocliester  (N.Y.) 
Tlieolo"ical  Seminary,  1863;  became  pastor  at 
rittstield,  .Ma.ss.,  1803;  Cincinnati,  ().,  1801; 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Strong  Place),  1807;  Xew  York 
(Tabernacle),  1873 ;  Boston,  Mass.,  1871 ;  Brook- 
lyn (Strong  Place),  1870;  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
(Memorial  Church),  1882.  Besides  numerous 
articles,  he  has  written  Hints  and  Helps  in  the 
Christian  Life,  Xew  York,  188(1;  Present  Lessons 
from  Distant  Days,  1881 ;  Gleams  from  Paul's  Prison, 
1882;  Along  Ihe  Pilqrimaqe,  Philadelpliia,  1885. 

HUGHES,  John,  D.D.  (Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son t.,11.-.-.  \Va^hinL;l(ln,  Penn.,  1870),  WeLsh 
I'lv.-^bvli  rian ;  b.  at  Llanerchymedd,  Anglesea, 
North"  Wales,  Sept.  27,  1827;  educated  at  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  College,  Bala,  Xorth  Wales, 
1818-51;  ordained,  1854;  since  1857  has  been 
pastor  in  Liverjiool.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Association  of  Xorth  Wales  1871,  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  1880.  He  has  written,  in  Welsh, 
"On  the  Unity  of  the  Scriptures,"  i^iverpool, 
1800;  "The  Christian  Ministry  "  (lectures  deliv- 
ered to  the  .students  of  Bala  College),  Dolgelley, 
1879;  "lli.story  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (first 
period),  lli)lywell,  1883. 

HUGHES,  Right  Rev.  Joshua,  D.D.  (by  Arch- 
bishop of  CanU-rbnry,  1870),  lord  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Church  of  Kngland  ;  b.  at  Xew|X)rt,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  the  year  1807 ;  educated  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  Wales ;  took  first- 
cla.ss  in  final  e.xamination,  B.D. ;  was  ordained 
deacon  and  i)riest,  1H31 ;  became  vicar  of  Aljerg- 
wili,  1839;  of  Llandovery,  1810;  also  rural  dean, 
surrogate,  and  proctor  in  convocation  for  the 
,li. »■..„.  „i'  St.  David's;  l)i.shon,  1870.  • 

HUIDEKOPER,  Frederic,  Initarian  minister; 
b.  at  .Miadville,  Penn.,  Ajiril  7,  1817;  entered 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1834, 
but  iji  1835  was  forced  by  his  failing  sight  to 
abandon  study,  to  which  during  the  next  four 
years  he  devoted  ten  minutes  a  day.  From  1839 
to  18-11  he  travelled  in  KuroiK--,  and  then  studied 
theology  ])rivatelv  for  two  years.  In  18-14  he 
aided  in  organizing  the  Meadville  Theological 
.Schcjol,  in  which  institution  he  had  charge  of  the 
New-Testament  department  184  1-49,  ami  of  ecclc- 
giiwlical  history  1845-77,  bcsidi-s  being  for  many 
years  librarian,  as  also  treasurer.  His  eyesight 
lias  since  lioyhood  been  diminishing;  total  blind- 
ness iif  one  ey«-  aii<l  a|iproximat<-  biindm-HS  of  the 
other  has  since  1n)33  caused  need  of  an  atti'iidant 
when  in  the  street.  The  disease  is  i>ainless,  and 
the  eyes  apparently  clear.     He  is  tlie  author  of 


Belief  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning 
Christ's  .\fission  to  the  I'mlerwortil,  Boston,  1854, 
5th  ed.,  Xew  York,  1883;  Judaism  at  Pome,  B.C. 
76-A.D.  140,  Xew  York,  1870,  0th  ed.  1885; 
Indirect  Ttstimum/  of  Hislori/  to  the  G'enuinent.^s\ 
of  the  Gofjnls,  l.s7S,"4th  ed.  L'^SS. 

HULBERT,  Eri  Baker,  D.D.  (Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park.  111.,  1880), 
Baptist;  h.  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  10,  1841;  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1803, 
and  at  Hamilton  (X.Y.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1805.  -Vfter  liolding  several  pa*-torates  (Man- 
chester, Vt.,  1865-08;  Chicago,  III.,  1808-70; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  lh70-74;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1874-78;  Fourth  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  1878-81), 
he  became  in  1881  profe.s.sor  of  church  history  in 
the  Bajitist  I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan 
Park,  near  Cliicapi,  111. 

HUMPHRY,  William  Gilson,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  Jan.  30,  1815;  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated 
B.A.  (twenty-seventh  wrangler,  .■ieiiior  cla-ssic, 
second  chancellor  medallist)  18;i7,  M.A.  1840, 
B.D.  1850;  ordained  deacon  1842,  priest  1843; 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  (1837),  and 
assistant  tutor.  F'rom  1847  to  1850  he  w;is  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Luiidon ;  in  1849 
and  1850,  Hulsean  lecturer;  in  1857  and  1858, 
Boyle  lecturer;  and  from  1852  to  1855  he  was 
vicar  of  XorthhoU,  Middlesex.  In  1852  he  be- 
came prebendary  of  Twyford  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  1855  vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London,  and  was  rural  dean  of  '>(.  Martin-in-the- 
FieUls  deanery.  He  sat  upiui  the  Clerical  Sul)- 
scription  Commission  in  1805,  and  upon  the  Hitual 
Commi.ssion  in  1869.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
X'ew-Testanient  Company  of  the  Bible-revisimi 
Committee;  and  the  thanksgiving  service  of  the 
comi>any  was  held  in  his  church,  Xov.  11,  1880. 
He  is  the  author  of  A  Commentary  on  Acts,  Lou- 
don, 1847,  2d  ed.  1854  ;  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
State  (Hulsean  Lecture  for  1849),  1850;  The  Early 
Proyress  of  the  Gospel  (Hulsean  Lecture  for  1851), 
1851 ;  A  n  Hi.<lorical  and  Krplaitatory  Treatise  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ls53,  5th  ed.  1874; 
The  Miracles  (Boyle  lectures  for  1857),  1858;  The 
Character  of  St.  Paul  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1858), 
1859;  .4  Commentan/  on  the  Jlerisul  Wrsion  of  Ihe 
N.T.,for  Euylish  Jtiaders.  1882;  edited  Theopliiliis 
of  Antiocli,  18.")2,  and  Theophylact  on  St.  Mallhew, 
1854;  one  of  the  authors  of  A  lUcisnl  Virsiun  of 
St..liihn's  Gofpel  and  the  Epistlis  to  tlir  Itiimans  and 
Corinthians.  \Hr>7-bS.      Died  Jan.  lO.  188.'>.         * 

HUNT,  Albert  Sandford,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middlelown,  Conn.,  1873),  M.'-thodi.-t  ; 
h.  at  Amenia,  X.Y.,  July  3,  1827;  giailuati'd  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middlelown,  Conn.,  1851  ; 
was  tutor  (1851-53)  and  adjunct  professor  of  moral 
science  there  (18.13-55);  joined  the  Xew- York  Con- 
ference of  the  .Metlnnlist-Li)i»copal  Church,  1859; 
was  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  1859-78;  since, 
has  been  oorresjioniling  secretary  of  the  .\niericaii 
Bible  Society,  .New- York  City."  In  1874  he  was 
cluiirman  of  fraternal  ilidegation  from  (iiiu'ral 
Conference  of  the  .Methodist- Kpiscopal  Church, 
to  (ieneral  Confenince  of  .Methodisl-Kpi.'-copal 
Church  South;  in  18^0,  fraU-inal  il.'legate  from 
the  (li-neralConfereiipeof  the.Meth.idiht-Kpiscopal 
Church  to  British  We.slryan  Conference.  He  has 
published  severid  uccaaional  sermons. 
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HUNT,  John,  D.D.  (University  of  St.  Andrew's, 

Scotland.  ISIS),  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Bridg- 
end. p:iri.-iii  of  Kinnoul,  Perth,  Scotland,  Jan. 
21,  1827;  matriculated  at  St.  Andrew's,  1847; 
■was  ordaiiii'il  deacon  18.55,  and  priest  1857 ;  was 
■curate  of  Deptford,  Sunderland,  Eng.,  1855-59; 
jind  in  churches  in  and  about  London  until  1877, 
when,  on  nomination  of  Dean  Stanley,  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Otford,  in  Kent.  In  theology 
he  is  "liberal."  He  was  on  the  staff  of  T/ie  Con- 
Jempnrary  Review,  1807-77,  and  has  been  contrib- 
^itor  to  other  periodicals.  He  is  tlie  author  of 
Poems  from  tlie  German,  London,  1852 ;  Luther's 
Spiritual.  Songs  translated,  1853  ;  Essai/  on  Patithe- 
ism,  1866 ;  liellgious  Thought  in  England,  1870-73, 
•3  vols.;  Contemporary  Essays  in  Theology.  1873; 
Pantheism  and  Christianity,  1884  (the  Essay  on 
Pantheism  revised,  and  the  argument  brouglit  to 
a  more  definite  issue). 

HUNT,  Sandford,  D.D.  (Alleghany  College, 
i^Ieadville,  Penn.,  1871),  Methodist;  'b.  in  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  April  1,  1825;  graduated  at  Alle- 
ghany College,  Meadville,  Penn.,  1847;  became 
pastor  in  Genesee  Conference,  presiding  elder, 
and  since  1879  has  been  agent  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern.  He  is  the  author  of  Handbook 
for  Trustees  of  Reliqious  Corporations  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  New  York,  1872,  2d  ed.  1873;  Laws 
relating  to  Religious  Corporations  in  the  United 
Stales.  1876,  revised  ed,  1882. 

HUNTINGTON,  Right  Rev.  Frederic  Dan, 
S.T.D.  (Auiherst  College,  Amherst,  .Mass.,  IS.w), 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Iladley,  ]\lass..  May  28,  1819; 
graduated  as  valedictorian  from  Amherst  College, 
Alass.,  1839,  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  Hai'vard 
I  University,  1842;  was  Unitarian  minister  in  Bos- 
ton until  1855;  professor  of  Christian  morals  and 
preacher  to  Harvard  University  until  1800 ;  was 
chaplain  and  preacher  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislatm-e  ;  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
<.'luirch,  Sept.  12,  1800;  ordained  priest,  March 
19.  1801  ;  and  was  rector  in  Boston  of  Emmanuel 
I'hurcli,  which  he  organized,  until  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Central  New  York,  April  8,  1869. 
He  was  editor  of  IVie  Church  Monthly,  Boston, 
ISOl  sqq.,  and  of  The  Christian  Register  and  The 
Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  both  Boston,  lie  is 
the  author  of  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  our  Sac- 
■iiiiir,  Boston,  185G  ;  Sermons  for  the  Peojile.  Boston, 
1856, 1 1th  ed.  New  York,  1879  ;  Christian  lieUering 
ond  Living  (sermons),  1860,  7th  ed.  New  York, 
1867 ;  Eiim  (a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
sacred  poems),  Boston,  1865 ;  Divine  Aspects  of  Hu- 
man Society  (Lowell  and  Graham  Lectures),  N.Y., 
I860;  Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent,  1872;  New  Helps  to  a 
Holy  Le/il,  1876 ;  Christ  in  the  Christian  Year,  and 
in  the  Life  of  Man,  1878;  The  Fitness  of  Christian- 
ity to  Man  (Bohleii  Lectures  for  1878),' 1878;  .SV- 
tnons  on  the  Christian  )'eiir.  1881.  2  vols. ;  numerous 
articles  in  jieiiodicals.  minor  works,  etc. 

HUNTINGTON,  William  Reed,  D.D.  (Colum- 
bia College,  New-York  Citv,  1873),  Episcopalian  ; 
b,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.'  20,  1838;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18.59;  in- 
structor tliere  in  chemistry,  18.'59-60;  assistant  at 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  1801-62;  rector  of 
All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass.,  1862-83;  since  1884 
lector  of  (Jrace  Church,  New  York.  He  was  the 
class  poet  (1859)  and  <1>.B.K.  poet  at  Harvard 
(1870);  and  secretary  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 


General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ( 
the  enrichment  and  better  adaptation  to  Americaij 
needs  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Beside 
various  Sunday-school  text-books  and  manuals 
he  has  published  The  Church  Idea:  an  EshM 
towards  Unity,  New  York,  1670,  3d  ed.  1884;  Con 
ditional  Immortalitii,  1870. 

HURST,  John  Fletcher,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (both  fron 
Dickinson  College.  Carlisle.  Penn..  1800  and  1877 
respectively),  Metlin,lis(:  b.  at  Sal.'ni,  Md.,  AugJ 
17,  1834;   graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Caij 
lisle,  Penn.,  18.54;    taught  ancient  languages  in 
New  York,   1854-50 ;   then   studied   theology 
Halle  and  Heidelberg,  1856-57 ;  was  a  Methodig 
pastor  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island,  N.YJ 
1858-60;    professor  of   theology  in    the   ^lissioij 
Institute  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  (fo 
the  training  of  ministers  for  the  German  Meth 
odist  Church)  at  Bremen,  1806-09;  institute 
moved  to  Frankfort-on-the-JIain,  and  re-endowe 
as  the  Martin   Mission  Institute;    was  professo 
there,  1869-71 ;    professor  of  historical  theoiog 
in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.) 
1871-80,  and  president  from  1873;  ejected  a  bishop 
of   the   Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  1880.     Be 
sides  translations  of  Hagenbach's  History  of  thi, 
Church  in  the  ISth  and  19th  Centuries  (New  York 
1869,  2  vols.).  Van  Oosterzee's  Apolngi  liral  Leo 
tares  on  John's  Gospel  (Edinburgh,  180!)),  and  o^ 
Lange's  Commentary  on  Romans  CSc-w  York,  1870)( 
he  has  vrritten  Why  Americans  love  Shakespear 
Catskill,  N.Y.,  1855;  History  of  Rationalism,  Ne? 
York,  1866,  London,  1807;  Martyrs  to  the  Trae 
Cause,  New  Y''ork,  1872  ;  Outlines  of  Bible  Hislor 
1873;    Outlines   of  Church  History,  1874,  3d   eel 
1880;  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Fatherland,  1876  j 
Our  Theological   Century,  1877 ;    Dibliotheca   Iheo 
logica  (a  bibliography  of  theology),  1883;  Sho 
History  of  the   Reformation,    1884  ;   (jointly  with 
Prof.  Dr.  G.  R.  Crooks)  an  adaptation  of  Hagen 
bach's  Theological  Encyrlopaidia  and  MethodologyA 
1884,  as  ])art  of    The  Library  of  Theological  ana[ 
Biblical  Literature  begun  in  1879. 

HURTER,  Hugo,>h.D.  (Rome.  1851),  D.I 
(do.,  1855),  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Scliaffhausen^ 
Switzerland,  Jan.  11,  1832;  studied  in  Ronie,| 
partly  in  the  Propaganda  and  jiartly  in  the  Ger 
man  College ;  and  since  1858  has  been  profesBOli 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  University  of  Inn8 
bruck.  On  Oct.  30,  184.5,  entered  the  Romao 
Catholic  Church,  and  on  June  15,  1857,  the  Jesui^ 
Order.  He  is  the  author  of  Ueber  die  Rechle  dei 
Vernunft  und  des  Glaubens,  Innsbruck,  1863  j' 
Opuscula  selecia  SS.  Palrum  ad  usum  prceserlim 
studiosorum  theologice,  1808-85,  48  vols.,  2d  series 
1884  sqcp  ;  Leonardi  Lessii  S.  J.  de  summo  bono  et 
a:terna  bealiludine  hominis,  lihri  4,  newly  edited, 
Freibnrg-im-Br.,  1869;  Nomenclator  literariiis  re- 
centioris  iheologite  catholica.  Innsbruck,  1871-86; 
D.  Thomas  Ar/.  sermones,  newly  edited,  1871  ;  Thcn- 
loqia-  doi/matic(e  compendium.  1870,  3  vols.  5th  ed. 
1885:  M.ilulbi  theoloqia:  dogmatica:,  1880,  2d  ed. 
1885. 

HrACINTHE,  Father  (whose  full  name  is 
Charles  Jean  Marie  Auqustin  llyacinthe  Loyson); 
b.  at  Orleans,  France,  March  lU,  1827,  and  edu- 
cated privately  under  care  of  his  father,  who  was 
rector  of  the  University  of  France,  attached  to 
the  Aeailemy  of  Pau.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
B.A.  he  entered  (1845)  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
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l>ice,  I'aris,  and  there  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  under  tlie  first  masters  of  relij(ious  sei- 
••ncc.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Xotre  Dame 
<lt'  Paris,  June  14,  lSo\,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  was  a  professor,  first  of  phiIosoi)hy  at  the 
(irand  Seminary  of  Avignon  (l!S51-51),  then  of 
c|ot;matic  the'ologj'  at  the  Seminary  of  Nantes 
(18o4-5(i).  In  1856-57  he  was  curate  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Pans,  being  member  of  the  company  of  the 
jiriesta  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  made  honorary' 
'.-anon  of  Troy.  In  1858  he  decided  ujx)n  a 
monastic  life,  and  made  a  si.\-months'  novitiate] 
ill  tlie  Dominican  Order  (as  reformed  by  La- 
iiirdaiie) :  Imt  preferviii.i;  a  more  austere  order, 
on  .\pril  22,  18C2,  he  entered  that  of  the  Bare- 
looted  Carmelites  (as  reformed  by  St.  Tlieresa  i 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  ; 
tiirv);  rose  to  be  superior  of  his  order  in  Paris] 
anil  second  definator  of  the  province  of  Avignon,  ' 
and  remaiiii-d  in  it  until  September,  1809.  From 
ISO!  to  181)9  he  was  metropolitan  preacher  of 
Xotre  Dame  de  Paris;  but  refused  to  be  court 
preacher  under  Napoleon  III.,  and  also  to  be 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  always  maintaining  that  his 
vocation  of  preacher  was  preferable  to  all  social 
or  ecclesiastical  "  preferment."  lie  has  preached 
in  the  large  cities  of  France  (sometimes  under 
great  difficulties),  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many. Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 
(Jn  .Sept.  20,  1809,  he  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  j>rotesting 
against  the  lack  of  cecumenity  in  the  convocation 
ol  the  Vatican  Cou(icil.  At  the  same  time  he  ijuit- 
ted  his  convent;  and  then,  to  avoid  iinportuiiity, 
he  went  to  America  for  a  few  months,  awaiting 
the  deliberations  of  the  council.  When  the  de- 
cree of  infalliljility  was  pronounced  (July  IS, 
1870),  he  found  it  was  impossible  for  him  longer 
to  submit  to  Rome ;  and  since  then  he  lias  de- 
voted himself  to  preaching  Catholic  reform  (the 
Bill!.'  to  be  read  by  all.  vernacular  worship,  the  cup 
to  bi-  given  to  the  laity,  liberty  of  marriage  for 
piii-sts,  freedom  of  confession),  and  as  far  ;ui  pos- 
silili'  carrj'ing  it  out  in  practice.  On  .S-pt.  •'!,  1872, 
111-  married  in  London,  Mrs.  Kmilie  Jane  (Butter- 
field)  Meriinan  of  New  York,  N.Y..  r..S.,\.,  who 
had  been  previously  engaged  in  Catholic  reform 
ill  Uoini'.  In  1873  lie  liegaii  reformed  public 
worship  ill  Geneva,  .Switzerland,  whither  he  was 
called  by  the  disaffected  Roman  Catholics,  who 
eleoti'd  him  tiieir  vicar.  There  he  remained 
five  years,  but  separated  himself  from  the  Old 
Catholics  there,  because  of  their  too  radical  ten- 
dencies ill  politics  and  religion.  In  1877  and  1878 
liH  gave  a  series  of  conferences  in  the  Cirque 
d'lliver  in  Paris,  on  the  necessity  of  religions  re- 
form in  Catholic  countries,  which  was  a  political 
event  feared  by  the  French  Republic.  In  1879 
he  returned  to  live  in  Paris,  and  opened  a  free 
church,  known  as  the  Catholic  Gallicaii  Church, 
with  the  episcopal  aid  of  Bishop  Her/.og  of  Bern 
of  the  OIiI  Catholic  Church,  and  the  bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  with  which  churches  his 


own  is  in  communion.  His  church  was  legalized 
in  December,  1883,  by  a  decree  of  the  French 
Government,  signed  by  President  Grevy.  It  has 
then-fore  the  right  to  exist;  but  it  is  free,  and 
unsubsidized  by  the  government.  In  July,  1885, 
it  numbered  over  a  thousand  members  and  six 
clergy. 

In  |)hilosophy  M.  Loj-son  is  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz.  An  a-ssid- 
uous  investigator  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures  from 
earliest  childhood,  his  theology  is  that  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Fathers.  .Uways  a  devoted, 
liberal,  and  evangelical  Catholic,  he  accepts  the 
Primacy  of  the  early  Church,  but  rejects  the  Pa- 
pacy. He  holds  to  the  faith  of  the  undivided 
church,  i.e.,  the  Episcopate,  as  expressed  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  broad 
yet  firm  basis  of  all  social  aud  scientific  juogress, 
as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  all  spiritual  truth; 
aud  his  aim  is  the  unity  (not  uniformity)  of  all 
Christians. 

Among  his  numerous  publications  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Poi'me.i,  Pan,  1811-45;  La  socic'te  cirile 
dans  sps  rapports  arec  le  CliriMianitme  (^Confi'reiices 

de  Noire  Dame),  Paris,  1867,  5th  ed. ;  La  fa- 

tnil/e  {Conferences  de  Noire  Diime),  1867,  2d  ed. 
;  Education  des  classes  ourri'cre!!,18(i7  ;  Profes- 
sion de  la  foi  Catholique  d'une  proteslaute  converlie, 
1868;  De  tu  Rt'forme  Calholique :  letlres,  frariments, 
discours,  1869-72,  2d  ed.  (English  trans  ,  C'atholic 
reform :  Letters,  Fragments,  etc.,  by  Madame  Loyson, 
iiitrod.  by  Dean  Stanley,  London,  1874) ;  L'Eijlise 
Catlioli(jue  en  Suisse,  Geneva,  1875;  Htfornie  Ca- 
tholiijue,  II.  C'atholicisme  et  Prutestantisnie,  Paris, 
1873;  L'Ultramontanisme  el  la  Revolution,  1873; 
Trois  cunfi'rences  au  Cirque  d'lliver  (April  15, 
22,  ami  29,  1877),  1877;  Les  principes  de  la  Iti'- 
t'orme  Catholinue  (Conferences  au  Cirque  d'lliver, 
1878),  1878  (English  trans.,  London,  1879) ;  Pr,>- 
yru'iime  de  la  Reforme  Cnlliolique,  1879 ;  Liturqie 
Oallicane,  1879,  5th  ed.  1883;  L' Inquisition,  1S82. 
In  1880  Madame  Ilyacinthe  Ixiyson  translated 
into  French,  and  he  published,  Dollinger's  Re'union 
des  Eglises.  His  son,  Paul  Emmanuel  Ilyacinthe 
Loyson,  was  born  at  Geneva,  Oct.  19,  1873. 

HYDE,  James  Thomas,  D.D.  (Yale,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  IWloit  Collfg.-,  .Mich.,  1870),  Congre- 
gatioiialist ;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  l.S-_'7; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1817,  and  at  Yale  Divinity  School  18.')U;  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  1849-52;  became  colleague  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Fiske  at  New  Braintree,  .Ma.ss.,  18.V5; 
acting  pastor  of  North  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Hor.ace 
Bii.shneir»),  Hartford,  Conn.,  18.")5;  pastor  at 
Middle-bury,  Vt.,  1857;  inaugiirateil  Imva  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  piustoral  theology  and  s|M-cial  stiidii-s  in 
the  Chicago  (Congregational)  Theological  Si-mi- 
nary.  111.,  1870;  transferred  to  the  chair  of  New- 
Testament  literature  and  interpretation,  1879. 
He  is  the  author  of  Neiv-Tislnment  Introiluvliim, 
Chicago,  1881  ;  .4  New  Catechiim,  or  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Student*  and  other  Thouijhiful  In- 
quirers, 1884. 
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JACKSON,  George  Anson,  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Nortli  Adams,  J\Iass.,  ^larch  17,  1846 ;  grad- 
uated fniiii  Yale  (New  Haven,  Conn.)  scientific 
dcpartnuMit  rii.B.  18(j8,  and  from  Andover(Mass.) 
Theological  Seminary  1871 ;  was  pastor  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  from  1871  to 73;  Southbridge,  Mass., 
1871-78 ;  since  at  Swampscott,  Mass.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Christian  Faith:  a  Manual  for  Cate- 
chumens, Boston,  1875;  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  New 
York,  1879;  The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century, 
1881 ;  The  Post-Nicene  Greek  Fathers,  1883 ;  The 
Posl-Nicene  Latin  Fathers,  1883  (these  volumes 
were  revised  for  London  reprint  and  Gotha 
German  translation  in  1884,  wlien  The  Teaching 
of  the  AjiostUs  was  embodied  in  Tlie  Apostolic 
Fathers). 

JACKSON,  Right  Rev.  and  Right  Hon.  John, 
D.D,  (Oxford,  1853),  lord  bishop  of  London; 
b.  in  London,  Feb.  22,  1811 ;  d.  there  Jan.  G, 
18S5.  lie  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford  ;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  classics)  1833, 
M.A.  183G,  B.D.  1853;  was  EUerton  theological 
prize  essayist,  1834  ;  ordained  deacon  1835,  priest 
1836 ;  was  head  master  of  the  proprietary  school 
at  Islington,  1836-46 ;  select  preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1845.  1850,  1862,  1866;  Boyle 
lecturer  in  London,  1853;  rector  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  London,  1846-53;  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 1853-69 ;  translated  to  London,  1869.  He 
was  one  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy 
Council ;  dean  of  her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal ; 
provincial  dean  of  Canterbury ;  official  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum ;  official  governor  of  King's 
College,  London  ;  visitor  of  Harrow  and  Ilighgate 
schools,  and  of  Balliol  College;  a  governor  of  the 
Cluirterhouse.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Lead- 
ing Points  of  the  Christian  Character  (six  sermons), 
London,  1844;  Saactifijing  Grace,  and  the  Grace 
of  the  Minislri/,  1847;  The  Dai/  of  Prayer  and  the 
Day  of  Thankst/icinq  (two  sermons),  1849;  Tlic 
Sinfulness  of  Utile  H'ins,  1849,  20th  ed.  1875;  Rome 
and  her  Claims  (a  sermon),  1850;  The  Spirit  of 
the  World,  and  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  1850 ; 
Repentance,  its  Necessity,  Nature,  and  A  ids  (a  course 
of  Lent  sermons),  1851,  9th  ed.  1866;  An  Address 
to  the  Newly  Confirmed,  preparatory  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  1852  ;  Sunday  a  Day  of  Rest  or  a  Day 
of  Work  (a  few  words  to  workingmen),  1853; 
War,  its  Erils  and  Duties  (a  sermon),  1854 ;  'J'he 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  1854,  3d  ed.  1870;  God's 
Word  and  Man's  Heart,  1864  (the  latter  two 
volumes  consist  of  sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford)  ;  The  Parochial  System  (a 
charge),  1871  ;  Fire  Years  in  the  Diocese  of  London, 
ISSl:  ciiMiiiifntarv  on  'J'iiiujlhy  and  I'ilus  in  Bible 
(S/,nihr-s)  <•,„„„',.  „lary.\SSl.  » 

JACKSON,  Lewis  Evens,  Presbyterian  layman ; 
b.  on  Staten  Island,  Richmond  County,  'N.Y., 
Aug.  31,  18J2 ;  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  New- York  City;  has  been  identified  with  Chris- 
tian and  charitable  work  in  the  city  since  1846, 
having  been  first  a  city  missionary,  and  since 
1803  corresponding  .secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 


New-Y'ork  City  Missionary  and  Tract  Society.  He 
is  the  autlior  of  (jusptl  Work,  a  Semi-centennial  of 
City  Missions,  New  York,  1878;  and  of  Christian 
Work  in  New  York :  being  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
New- York  City  Missionary  and  Trad  Society,  with 
Brief  Notices  of  the  Operations  of  other  Societies, 
Church  Dinctory,  List  of  Benevolent  Societies,  and 
Statisliis  of  Population,  etc.  (since  1863). 

JACKSON,  Samuel  Macauley,  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  New-Y'orlc  City,  June  19,  1851  ;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  1870,  and 
at  L'nion  Tlieological  Seminary,  in  the  same  city, 
1873;  studied  and  travelled,  1873-76;  pastor  at 
Norwood,  N.J.,  1876-80;  since  in  literary  work; 
contributor  to  Schaft's  Bible  Dictionary,  1878-80; 
associate  editor  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia, 
1880-84. 

JACKSON,  Sheldon,  D.D.  (Hanover  College, 
Hanover,  Ind..  1S74),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Mina- 
ville,  N.Y'.,  May  18,  1834;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y^,  1855,  and  at  Prince- 
ton (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1858;  became 
missionary  to  the  Choctaws,  Indian  Territory; 
home  missionary  for  Western  Wisconsin  and 
Southern  Minnesota,  with  headquarters  at  Cres- 
cent, Jlinn.,  1859;  pastor  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  with 
oversight  of  mission-work  in  Southern  Minnesota^ 
1864;  superintendent  of  missions  for  Nortliern 
and  Western  Iowa,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  other 
Western  territories,  1869  ;  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions for  the  Rocky-Mountain  territories,  1870 
(the  first  under  commission  of  the  presl)yteries  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  and  Council  Bhitfs,  the 
second  under  that  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions) ;  business  manager  of  The  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary,  New-York  City,  1882  (which 
had  grown  out  of  The  Rocky- Mountain  Presbyte- 
rian, which  he  establi.slied  at  Denver,  1872).  In 
1879  and  1880  he  brought  Indian  children  from 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  Indian  training- 
schools  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  Hampton,  Va., 
under  commission  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  He 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  and  mis- 
sions in  \\'yoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  .\laska. 

JACOB,  George  Andrew,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1852), 
Church  of  Kngland;  b.  at  Exmouth,  Dec.  10, 
1807;  was  .scliolar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford; 
graduated  B.A.  (first-class  cla.ssics)  1829,  >LA. 
1832,  B.D.  1852;  was  tutor  of  his  college;  or- 
dained deacon  1831,  priest  1832:  head  master  of 
King  Edward's  (Jrammar  School,  Bromsgrovc, 
1832-43;  principal  of  Slii-llii-1.1  College  School, 
1843-53;  head  masterof  Christ's  Hospital  [School], 
London,  1853-68,  when  he  resigned.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  (besides  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  for 
schools)  A  iMter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Nalioiial  Edu- 
cation, London,  1839;  Tirocinium  GalUcum,  1849; 
Four  Sermons  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1858 ; 
The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  Neio  testament,  a 
Study  for  the  Present  Crisis  of  the  Church  of  .Eng- 
land', 1871,  3d  ed.  1884,  reprinted.  New  Y'ork, 
1872,4th  ed.  1874;  Reply  on  Eucharistic  Doctrine 
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of  liomanhls  and  RituaUsIs,  1874 ;  Sabbath  made 
for  Man,  1880;  The  Lord's  Supper  historicalli/ 
coiisidfr,,!,  1S84. 

JACOBI,  Justus  Ludwig,  Lic.Theol.,  D.D.  (Ber- 
lin.1.>I1  and  l>ol;.Unili-d  Kvau;;i-lical;  b.  at  Bnr^', 
near  .Maciteimrj;,  Aug.  12,  IbLJ;  stiulieil  in  Ilalle 
ami  Uerlin,  in  tlie  latter  university  became /(rii(((- 
</of#H',  1811 ;  professor  extraordinary,  1847;  ordi- 
nary profe.s8or  of  tlieology  at  Konigsberg,  1851 ; 
at  Ilalle,  1855.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Lehre  des 
/'elai/iiis,  Berlin,  1842;  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von 
(ler  Tradition  u.  heiligen  Sclirift  in  ihr.  Enlwickeluni/ 
JarijestelU,  Berlin,  1.  Abth.,  1847;  Lehrbuch  der 
Kircheiit/eschichle,  1.  Theil,  1850;  Die  Lehre  der 
Irvinijilen  verglichen  mit  der  heiligen  Schri/t,  1853, 
2d  ed.  1868;  Erinnerung,  an  D.  Aug.  S'eander, 
Halle,  18S2;  do.  nn  Baron  con  Knltwitz,  1882. 

JACOBS,  Henry  Eyster,  D.D.  (Tliiel  College, 
Carthage,  111..  1877 1,  Lutlieran  ;  b.  at  Gettysburg, 
Penn.,  Nov.  lO,  1844;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  1S(J2,  and  at  the  Get- 
tysliurg  Theological  Seminary,  1805;  was  tutor 
in  Pennsylvania  College,  1804-07;  home  mission- 
ary at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1807-08;  pastor  and 
pnncipal  of  Thiel  Hall,  Phillipsburg,  Perm,  (now 
Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Penn.),  1808-70;  pro- 
fessor in  Penn.sylvania  College,  of  Latin  1870-80, 
of  Latin  and  Greek  1880-81,  of  Greek  1881-83; 
and  since  18S3  hivs  been  professor  of  .systematic 
theology  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  He  has  published  many 
articles  and  the  following  books:  Huiler's  Coni- 
peiid  uf  Lutheran  Tkeoluifij  (trans,  with  Rev. 
<;.  V.  .Spieker),  Philadelphia,  1807,  4tli  ed.  1882; 
Schmid'n  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  (trans,  with  Uev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Hay), 
1875;  Proceedings  of  the  First  Lutheran  D-et 
(edited),  1878;  The  Book  of  Concord,  or  the  Sym- 
ftulical  Book's  of  the  Ecangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(trans,  with  notes),  vol.  1,  1882,  vol.  2,  histori- 
cal introduction,  appendices,  and  indexes,  1883; 
Meyoi's  Commentary  on  (Jalaliaus  ami  Ephesiaus 
(.American  ed',  with  translation  of  references  and 
supplementary  notes),  New  York,  1884.  Since 
18>i3  has  been  eilitor  of  Lutheran  Church  Review. 

JACOBSON,  Right  Rev.  William,  D.D.  (by 
(;iin\..i-.iti(.ri  uf  Caiit'-ilmiy,  1818),  lord  bisln/p 
of  (  ii.-.-,t.  T,  Churcli  uf  England;  b.  at  (Jrcat  Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk,  ill  the  year  18113;  d.  at  Chester, 
.July  13,  1S.S4.  He  was  ediicateil  at  the  Dissent- 
ing College,  Homerton,  Middlesex,  and  afterwards 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (.sec- 
ond-clas-s  classics)  1827,  ALA.  1820;  won  Eller- 
ton  theological  jjrize  for  essay :  "  What  were  the 
Causes  of  the  I'ersecution  to  which  the  Christians 
tcere  subject  in  the  Fir.it  Centuries  of  Christianity  f 
elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  1829;  was  curate 
of  St.  .Mary  Magdalen.  Oxford,  1830-32;  per- 
l«tual  curatii!  of  Iffley,  1830-40;  vice-princi|>al  of 
Alagdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  1832-48;  public  orator 
of  the  university,  lH-12-48;  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  canon  of  Christ  Ciinrch,  an<l  rector  of 
Kwelme,  Oxforil,  l?>4>S-05;  bishop  of  Chester, 
1805  till  liis  death.  He  wa.s  select  preacher  tt) 
the  university,  lh33,  1812.  i»nd  180)»;  elected  hon- 
orary fellow  of  Hertford  CoUi-ge,  Oxfonl,  l''7l. 
He  was  on  the  Hoyal  Comnii.ssion  of  18iil,  U>  con- 
sider the  terms  of  clerical  subscription.  He  eilileil 
Dean  llowell's  Catechismus,  sive  prima  inslituliodi.i- 
ciplinu'iue  pictatit  Christiana,  Luline  explicata,  Ox- 


ford, 1835,  2d  ed.  1844  ;  Patres  Apostolici(C\emenB 
Konianus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  martyrdoms  of  Ig- 
natius and  Polycarp),  1.S38,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.  1863; 
The  Oxford  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  18.VJ  ;  The  Collected  Works 
of  Bishop  Sanderson,  1854,  6  vols. ;  Fragmentary 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
J'rayer,  from  MS.  Sources  (Bishops  Sanderson 
and  Wren),  1874;  was  the  author  of  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Pari.th  Church  of  Iffley,  Oxon., 
1840,  2d  ed.  1840;  tjn  the  Athanasian  Creed  (a 
speech  in  the  Convocation  of  York),  1872;  the 
commentary  on  the  Acts  in  The  Bible  (Speaker's) 
Commentary,  London  and  New  Y'ork,  1880;  and 
a  number  of  charges  and  single  sermons.  • 

JACOBY,  Carl  Johannes  Hermann,  D.D.  (hon., 
Halle,  1873),  German  Protestant  theologian;  b. 
in  Berlin,  Dec.  30,  1836;  studied  at  Berlin  1854- 
57,  and  in  the  Konigl.  Prediger-Seminar  at  Witten- 
berg 1858-59 ;  was  gymnasial  teacher  at  Land.s- 
berg-a.-W.  1859-63,  and  at  Stendal  1803-04; 
diakonusin  Schloss  Heldruiigen,  1806-68;  became 
ordinary  professor  of  practical  theologj-  at  Konig.s- 
berg,  1808;  and  since  1871  has  also  been  univer- 
sity preacher.  He  holds  to  the  "  IVnHiV/e/nf/c  The- 
ologie,  tvie  sie  in  der  evangel.  Vereinigung  vertrelen 
ist."  He  is  the  author  of  Zwei  evangelische  Lebcns- 
bilder  aus  der  kalholischen  Kirche  (Prince.ss  (ialit/.- 
iii  and  Bishop  Sailer),  Bielefield,  1804;  Beitrdgc 
:u  chrisltichir  Erkennlniss  (sermons),  (jiitersloh, 
1870;  Lilurgik  der  lleformatoren,  Gotha,  1871-70, 
2  vols. ;  Staatskirche,  Freikirche,  Lamleskirche,  Leip- 
zig, 1875;  Die  Uestalt  des  evangelischen  Ilaupt- 
goltesdienst,  Gotha,  1879 ;  Allgemeine  Pddagogik 
auf  Grand  der  christlichen  Ethik,  1883  ;  Christliche 
Tugenden  (sermons),  1883. 

JAECER,  Abraham,  D.D.  (University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1880),  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Stanislaw,  Austria,  March  25,  18.30;  educated 
at  rabbinical  schools,  and  was  rabbi  at  Selma  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  1870-72.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he 
was  converted  from  Judaism,  and  in  May  joined 
the  Baiitist  Church,  and  studied  Christian  theol- 
ogy in  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  Greenville, 
S.C.  (now  at  Louisville,  Ky.),  and  was  there  hon- 
orary profes.sor  1875-70.  In  1877  he  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  ;  was  ordered  deacon,  1878 ;  and 
ordained  priest,  1880.  From  lb~H  to  1880  he  was 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. ;  and  since  has  been  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  Prolestaiit-Ei>iscoi)al  dio- 
cese of  Ohio,  at  (iambier.  He  is  tiie  author  of 
.Mini!  and  Heart  in  Religion,  or  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, Chicago,  1873;  Infant  Baptism  versus  Con- 
vertel  Membership  (auunnncuil) ;  Modern  Concip- 
lion  of  the  Drvelnpmeut  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  (in 
preparation). 

JACCAR,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus,  D.D. 
(IniviTsily  of  Peiin.sylvania,  Philadeliihia,  1874), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  S<^>uthern  oiiio ;  b.  in 
New-York  City,./uno  2,  1830;  sluilied  at  (;cneral 
Theological  Seminary  in  New-York  City,  1850; 
beeame  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  (now  All 
Souls')  Church,  New- York  City,  IsOl ;  St.  .lohn's, 
Yoiikers,  1S(!8;  Holy  Trinity, "Philadelphia,  1870; 
bishop,  ls7.-).  Hi-  is  the  author  of  occiuHional 
seriiioiis,  aildresso,  I'tc.  • 

JAMES,  Fleming,  D.D.  (Protect  an  I- Episcopal 
.Seminary  of  Ohio,  (iumbier,  l''>70);  b.  at  Uich- 
mund,  Vu.,  Dec.  7,  1835;  graduated  M.A.  at  Uni- 
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versity  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  1856,  and  at 
(leneral  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York  City, 
1SG8;  was  assistant  minister  in  Xew-York  City, 
aiul  Baltimore,  Md.,  18G8-70 ;  rector  of  St.  Mark's, 
Kaltimore,  1870-75,  and  of  Calvary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1875-7U ;  and  since  1876  has  been  professor 
in"  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant- 
Kpiscopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  and  pastor  of  Uarcourt 
parish,  lioth  at  (Jamhii-r. 

JANSSEN,  Johannes,  Ph.D.  (Bonn,  1853),  D.D. 
(hon..  Wurzburg,  1882,  Louvain,  1881),  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Xanten,  Germany,  April  10,  1829; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Belgium 
(1850-51),  and  Bonn,  Germany  (1851-53);  be- 
came pritat-iloceni  in  the  academy  at  MUnster, 
185-1 ;  the  same  year,  professor  of  history  in  the 
gjmnasium  at  Frankfurt-ara-Main,  and  so  re- 
mains. He  is  now  papal  domestic  prelate,  apos- 
tolical protonotar,  and  archiepiscopal  ecclesiasti- 
cal councillor  of  Freiburg.  His  literary  work  has 
been  often  interrupted  by  illness.  He  is  the 
author  of  Wibald  von  Slablo  und  Corvei/,  Miin- 
ster,  1851 ;  vol.  3  of  Geschichlsquellen  des  Disthums 
Miinsler,  1856,"  FranKreichs  Rheingeliiste,  Frank- 
furt, 1861,  2d  ed.  Freiburg,  1883;  Frankfurts 
Rekhscorrespondenz  von  1476  bis  1519,  Freiburg, 
1863-66,  2  vols. ;  Schiller  als  Hisloriker,  1863,  2d 
ed.  1879 ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Biihmer's  Leben,  Briefe  und 
kleine  Sckriflen,  1868,  3  vols. ;  Zur  Genesis  der 
erslen  Theilung  Polens,  1869 ;  2eit-  U7id  Lebensbilder, 
1875,  3d  ed.  1879  ;  Friedrich  Leopold  Graf  zu  Stol- 
berg,  1875-76,  2  vols,  (in  1  vol.  1882,  3d  ed.  1883); 
Gescliichte  des  deulschen  Volkes  sell  dem  Ausgang 
des  Miltelalters,  1876,  sqq.,  vols,  i.-iv.  (12th  ed.  of 
the  first  i  vols.  1884-85,  13th  ed.  vol.  ii.  1885). 
Li  defence  of  his  history,  which  has  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Protestant  scholars,  he  has 
published  An  meine  Kritiker,  Nebst  Ergdnzungen 
und  Erliiuterungen  zu  den  S  erslen  Band,  meiner 
Geschichte,  1882,  16th  thousand  1884;  Ein  zweites 
Wort  an  meine  Kritiker,  1883, 16th  thousand  1884. 

JEBB,  John,  D.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1800),  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland ;  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1805 ;  d.  at  Peterstow,  Eng., 
Januarv,  1886 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, B..4.  1827,  M.A.  1829,  B.D.  1860;  ordained 
deacon  1828,  priest  1829 ;  was  rector  of  Dunurlin, 
Ireland,  1831-32 ;  prebendary  of  Donoughmore 
in  Limerick  Cathedral,  1832-43:  proctor  of  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  Kng.,  1857-80 ;  prcelector  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  1863-70.  Since  1843  he  was 
the  rector  of  Peterstow;  since  1S58,  prebendary 
of  Preston  Wynne;  since  1870,  canon  residentiary; 
since  1878,  chancellor  of  the  choir  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  author  of  Three  Lectures 
on  the  Cathedral  Service,  London,  1841 ;  The  Choral 
Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, 1843;  -4  Literal  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  ivith  Dissertations,  1846, 2  vols. ;  The  Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies  of  the  United  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland,  1847-57,  2  vols. ;  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Ritualism  defended,  1856  ;  The  Ritual  Law 
and  Custom  of  the  Church  Universal,  1866;  The 
Rii/hts  of  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Inland  considered.  1868.  » 

JEFFERS,  Ehakim  Tupper,  D.D.  (Washington 
and  .lefferson  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1872), 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Stewiacke,  X.S.,  April  6, 
1841;   graduated   at   Jellereon  College,   Cauons- 


burg,  Penn.,  1862,  and  at  Princeton  (X.J.)  The- 
ological Seminary,  1865;  became  pastor  of  the 
United-Presbyterian  Church,  Oxford,  Penn.,  1865; 
president  of  Westminster  College,  Penn.,  1872; 
professor  of  theology  in  Lincoln  University,  Ox- 
ford, Penn.,  1883.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
United-Presbvterian  Church,  1880. 

JEFFERS, 'Wilham  Hamilton,  D.D.  (Western 
Reserve  College.  Hudson,  O.,  1874),  LL.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.,  1879),  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  near  Cadiz,  O.,  May  1,  1838 ;  graduated 
at  Geneva  College,  Xorthwood,  Penn.  (now  Beaver 
Falls,  O.),  1855;  and  at  Xenia  (United-Presbyte- 
rian) Theological  Seminary,  ().,  1859.  From  1802 
to  1866  lie  was  pastor  of  the  United-Presbyterian 
united  churches  of  Bellefontaine  and  Xorth- 
wood, O. ;  in  18(')6  became  professor  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew  in  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Penn. ;  in  1869,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Wooster,  O. ;  in  1875,  pastor  of  the 
Euclid-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  O.; 
andsince  1877  has  been  professorof  Old-Testament 
literature  and  exegesis  in  the  Western  (Presby- 
terian) Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn. 
AVhile  pastor  at  Bellefontaine,  he  was  put  on  the 
committee  to  revise  the  L'nited-Presbyteriaii  met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms. 

JENNINGS,  Arthur  Charles,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  in  London,  Dec.  19,  1847 ;  educated  at 
Eton  and  Radley ;  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  took  the  Carus  prize  in  1869 ;  graduated 
B.  A.  1872 ;  Carus  Bachelor's  prizeman,  and  Jeremie 
Septuagint  prizeman,  and  Crosse  scholar,  1872; 
took  a  first-class  in  the  theological  tripos,  the  uni- 
versity Hebrew  prize,  Evan's  prize,  and  Schole- 
field's  prize ;  was  Tyrwhitfs  scholar  and  Fry's 
scholar  (St.  John's),  1873;  M.A.  1875.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  1873,  priest  1874 ;  was  curate  of 
St.  Edward,  Cambridge,  1873-74 ;  became  vicar  of 
Whittlesford,  near  Cambridge,  1877.  He  is  broad 
on  doctrinal  points ;  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
English  Church  may  retain  her  position,  if  she 
accommodates  herself  to  the  modern-views  on  such 
points asthe  inspiiation  of  the  Scriptures,doctrinal 
development,  etc.  He  advocates  a  limitization  of 
episcopal  authority  by  the  revival  of  a  truly  repre- 
sentative Convocation.  He  is  a  moderate  High 
Churchman  in  his  view  of  public  worshi)\  but 
desires  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  He  is 
the  author  of  Commentary  on  the  Psalnts  (juintly 
with  W.  H.  Lowe),  published  in  parts,  Loudon, 
1875-77,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1884;  Ecclesia  Anglicana, 
A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  from 
the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times,  1882  ;  Sgnojisis  of 
Ancient  Chronology,  1886.  He  contributed  the 
comments  on  Xahum,  Haggai,  Habakkuk.  and 
Zephaniah,  in  EUicott's  Old-Testament  Commeniary 
(vol.  v.,  1884). 

JERMYN,  Right  Rev.  Hugh  Willoughby,  D.D. 
(Cambridge,  1871),  lord  bishop  of  Brechin,  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  about  the  year  1>>20; 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  graduated 
B.A.  1841,  M.A.  1847;  was  ordained  deacon  1843, 
priest  1845 ;  archdeacon  of  St.  Christopher's,  West 
Indies,  1854-58;  rector  of  Xettlecombe,  near 
Taunton,  1858-70;  vicar  of  Barking,  Essex,  1870- 
71 ;  lord  bishop  of  Colombo,  1871-75 ;  elected  to 
Brechin,  1875.  • 

JESSUP,  Henry  Harris,  D.D.  (University  of 
Xew-York  City,  and  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince- 
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ton,  18'i5),  I'resbyterian ;  h.  at  Moutrosc,  Penii., 
April  19,  18;)2;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  1851,  and  L'nion  Theolofjical  Sem- 
inary, Xew- York  City,  1855.  In  1850  he  went 
as  a  missionary  to  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  there  re- 
mained until  180(1,  when  he  removed  to  Ueirut. 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  centre  of  his  o|)<?ra- 
tions.  He  has  several  times  made  brief  home 
visits,  and  durin<j  one  of  these  in  1870  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  (leneral  .-\s.sembly  at  Saratoga, 
X.Y.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Mi)hamiite<l(tn  ytis- 
iiouan,  I'n,l:l,m.  I'liiladelpliiii.  1^7!). 

JOHNSON,  Ehas  Henry,  D.D.  (Universitv  of 
Koclu-sti-r.  .N.V.,  1»7,S).  Kai.tist;  b.  at  Troy,  l^.Y., 
Oct.  15,  1^11;  graduated  at  the  L'niversitv  of 
Rochester,  X.Y.,  1802,  and  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical .Seminary,  1871;  was  pastor  at  I..e  Sueur, 
Minn.,  1800-08;  Ballston  Spa,  X.Y.,  lS7:i-75; 
anil  at  Providence,  K.I.,  1875--82;  in  1882  became 
profes,sor  of  .systematic  theology  in  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chester,  i'enn.  He  published 
(jointly  with  W.  H.  Doane,  AIus.  D.)  Ha/ilisl 
Hymnal,  Philadelphia,  188:5 ;  (alone)  Somjs  of 
Praise  fur  Sunrlai/  Sc/iool.t,  1882 ;  Select  Sumlai/- 
tchool  Sonr/s,  1885;  articles  in  reviews  and  other 
jteriodicals. 

JOHNSON,  Herrick,  D.D.  (Western  Reserve 
College,  lluilson,  ().,  I8li7),  LL.D.  (Wooster  Uni- 
versity, Wooster,  ().,  1880),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  near 
Fonda,  Montgomery  County,  X.Y.,  Sept.  21, 18:52; 
gr-iduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.Y., 
1857,  and  from  Auburn  (X.Y.)  Theological  Semi- 
narv,  I'^OO.  He  w;is  colleague  pa.stor  of  the  First 
Church,  Trov,  X.Y.,  1800-02;  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church.  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1802-08;  and  of  the 
First  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1808-74.  In 
1871  he  went  to  .\nburn  as  profes.sor  of  homiletica 
and  pastoral  theology;  in  1880  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  is  pa.storof  the  Fourth  Church, 
and  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Xorth-west.  He  was  moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  at  .Springfield,  111., 
I>i82.  He  is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Hoard  of  .\i(l  for  Colleges  anil  .Vcademies,  and  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  University, 
III.  He  was  chairman  of  the  coniniitlee  on  higher 
education,  which  reported  to  tin-  (Jineral  Assem- 
bly of  188;5  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  for- 
mer. The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Be- 
side-s  many  sermons,  articles,  etc.,  he  luus  published 
Chrislinnihj's  C/iallnif/e,  Chicago,  111.,  1882,  4th 
ed.  1H.S4;  /'/«,„  7Vi/X-.v  ahout  the  Theater,  1883; 
lUnnilf.  Ihrir  I'l.w,'  ami  J'ower,  188:5. 

JOHNSON,  William  Allen,  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Hyrle  Park,  Dutchess  County,  X.Y.,  Aug.  4, 18:5:5; 
gra<luatei|  at  Columbia  College,  Xew-York  City, 
I8.'>:t,  and  at  the  (ieneral  Theological  Seminary, 
Xew-York  City,  1857.  He  wius  successively  rector 
at  Hainliridge,  X.Y.,  1^57-02;  nnssionary  in 
Upper  Mi<'liigan,  1802-04;  rector  at  Kurlington, 
X.J..  I801-7O,  and  at  .Salisbury,  Conn.,  1871-82. 
On  Jan.  1,  l«h;5,  he  went  to  his  |iresi-nl  position, 
the  profes.sorship  of  Christian  itvidences  ami  homi- 
letics  in  the  Herkeley  Divinity  School,  .Miildle- 
town,  I'onn. 

JONES,  Samuel  P,  the  "  Mountain  Kvangelist," 
MilhodJHtClHircli  South;  b.  in  ChaMd>ers  Comity, 
Ala.,  Oil.  10,  1817;  received  a  goiMl  academic 
education  ;  entt^'red  the  legal  |irofe.ssion,  to  which 
bis  father  belonged,  in  187(1,  and  practised  law 


for  three  years  in  his  native  county,  with  indif- 
ferent 8ucce.s.s,  owing  to  his  bad  habits.  He  was, 
however,  converted,  joined  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  became  a  preacher  under  the  .sanction  of  the 
Xorth  (ieorpia  Conference.  At  tirst  he  did  not 
go  ont.side  of  his  Stale ;  but  in  18S1  he  went  into 
Alabama,  and  has  since  l>een  not  only  all  over 
the  .South,  but  al.so  through  the  Xorth,  and  has 
always  labored  with  remarkable  success.  He 
uses  the  plainest  speech,  and  abounds  in  witty 
and  pregnant  sayings.  .Some  of  his  sermons  have 
been  ]irinled,  Xew  York,  1^^5.  * 

JONES,  Right  Rev.  William  Basil.  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  O.xford,  1874),  lord  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Church  of  F.ngland  :  b.  at  Cheltenhaui, 
Gloucest<>r.shire,  Eng.,  in  the  year  1S22;  was 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford,  1840;  Ireland 
scholar,  1842;  graduated  B.A.  (.-iecond-class  clas- 
sics) 1844,  M..\.  (Queen's  College)  1847;  was 
ordained  deacon  1848,  jiriest  18.');5;  was  Michel 
fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1848-51 ;  fel- 
low of  University  College,  1851-57 ;  master  of  the 
.schools,  1848;  tutor  of  University  College,  1854- 
65;  cla.ssical  moderator,  18.")6  and  1800;  select 
preacher  at  Oxford,  1800-02,  1800-(J7,  187(5-78; 
at  Cambridge,  1881 ;  senior  proctor,  Oxford,  1801- 
02 ;  examining  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  1801-74;  public  examiner  in  theology,  1870; 
cursal  prebendary  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  1859- 
05;  prebendary  of  Grindal  in  York  Cathedral, 
180:5-71  ;  peqx'tual  curate  of  Ilaxby,  Yorkshire, 
1.80:5-05:  vicar  of  Bishopthor|ie  with  Middle- 
thor|X',  1805-74:  archdeacon  of  York,  1807-74; 
rural  dean  of  Hishopthorpe,  1809-74,  and  of  the 
city  of  York,  1873-74 ;  chancellor  of  York  Cathe- 
dral, and  prebendary  of  Laughton-en-le-Morthen, 
1871-74;  canon  residentiary  of  York,  187:5-74; 
consecrated  bishop,  1874.  lie  is  the  author  of 
Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwi/ntilit,  London,  1851  ; 
Christ  College,  Brecon,  its  Jlislori/  and  Cajxihilities 
considtreH  with  Reference  to  a  Measure  nuic  hefure 
Parliament,  1853;  The  History  and  Antii/nilies  of 
St.  Z>oi7(/')i (conjointly  with  E.  A.  Freeman,  LL.D.), 
18515;  yotes  on  the  (J£itl/>us  Tyrannus  o/' Sophocles, 
adapted  to  the  Text  o/"  Dindorf,  1802,  2d  ed.  1800  ; 
The  Clirgi/man's  Office (&  sermon),  1804  ;  The  Sew 
'Testament  illustrated  u-ith  a  Plain  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary for  Prirale  Rrading  (with  Archdeacon 
Chnrton),  1805;  Judgment,  Mercy,  and  Faith  (Uni- 
versity sermon),  1800;  The  Mystery  of  Jnii/uity 
(University  .sermons),  lH(i7;  'J'he  Peace  of  God, 
Sermons  on  the  Jteconciliation  of  Goil  and  Man, 
1809,  2d  ed.  1885;  Commentary  on  St.  Luke  in 
The  ISitilr  (Speaker's)  Commentary,  1878;  visita- 
tion charges;  papers  in  literarv  and  antii|uariaii 
journals;  contributions  to  Smith's  Dictionary  if 
the  HiUle. 

JOSTES,  Franz  (Ludwigi.  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  18.S2), 
HoiiiaM  Catliiilio:  b.  at  (ilamiui  f,  Hannover,  tier- 
many,  .July  12.  I.'s.'i8;  stnilii'd  history  and  (ierman 
at  Freiburg  (where  he  first,  however,  studied 
medicine),  Berlin,  .StrnHsburg,  and  Leipzig,  1878- 
h2  ;  became  pritat-ddcrnt  of  the  (iernuin  languago 
and  literatim'  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  .Munst<'r, 
in  Westphalia,  1S8L  He  is  the  author  of  ^oAarinM 
I'cf/hr,  Halle,  1882;  Johannes  Vighe,  rin  deutsche 
Sliiilti-Prediger  det  IB.  Jahrhundrrts,  Zum  rrstrn 
Mall  hrrnwgrgilien,  1 883 ;  l>rei  unliekanntt  deutsche 
I.Srhriften  con  Johannes  Veghe  (in  Uistnr.  Jahrliuch, 
ll885,"   pp.  :H5-112);    BeitrUge  zur  Kenntni.is  der 
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tileJerdeutschen  Myslil:  (ill  Gtrmania,  1885)  ;  West- 
fdlische  Pmligten  (in  JaJirbuch  ties  Vereins  J^ir 
tiiederdeutsche  SprachfoTschung,  1884) :  Schrijl- 
fprache  und  Volksdialecte,  Bemerkungen  ru  einer 
h'lstorhchen  Grammatik  der  niederdcutschen  Sprache 
(ill  the  same,  1885) ;  Zur  Geschichte  der  mittel- 
allerlichen  Predigl  in  Wesl/alen  (in  Zeitschrifl  Jur 
I'lleriandische  Geschichte  und  Allerlhuniskunde, 
Hand  44) ;  Die  IValdcnser  und  die  vorlutherische 
BiMiibersetzung,  Eine Kritik derneuesten Hypothese, 
JlUnster,  1885;  Die  ISatiren  des  (pseudongjnen) 
Daniel  von  SoesI,  1886  (iu  the  Deulschen  Uladle- 
c/ironiXen,  publislied  by  the  historical  conuuissiou 
of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences). 

JOWETT,  Benjamin,  LL.D.  (University  of  Lei- 
den, ls7o),  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Camber- 
veil,  Kng.,  in  the  year  1817  ;  scholar  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1835;  Hertford  university  scholar, 
1S3";  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  in  classics) 
1830,  M.A.  1842;  was  ordained  deacon  1842, 
priest  1845.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
sliip  at  Balliol  College ;  was  tutor  from  1842  to 
1870;  public  examiner  in  classics,  1849-50,  185-3- 
54;  classical  moderator,  1859-60.  In  1854  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
arrange  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
East-Indian  Civil  Ser\-ice;  and  in  1855,  on  the 
leeoiniiiendation  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  Greek.  In  1^70  he 
resigned  his  fellowship,  and  took  the  mastership 
of  Balliol  College,  which  he  still  holds  along  with 


his  professorship.  In  1875  he  became  a  member 
j  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  of  the  university,  and 
I  in  1882  was  vice-chancellor.  He  is  the  author  of 
I  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Gatatians, 
and  Romans ;  Critical  \otes  and  Dissertations,  Lon- 
don, 1855,  2d  ed.  1859 ;  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  (an  essay  in  Essays  and  Reviews),  1860; 
!  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  translated  into  Englbh,  iriih 
'Analyses  and  Essays,  1871,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.  1S75. 
'  5  vols. ;  Thucydides  translated  into  English,  with 
I  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indicet, 
1 1881,  2  vols.  (American  reprint,  preface  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  Boston,  ISNi,  1  vol.) ;  The  Politics 
of  Aristotle  (trans,  with  notes,  etc.),  1885,  2  vols. 

JUNGMANN,  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
MUnster,  Germany,  \ov.  11,  1830;  d.  at  Inns- 
bruck, Nov.  25,  1885.  He  studied  theology  there, 
and  in  the  Collegium  Gerraanicuni  at  Rome,  Italy, 
1850-56;  became  priest  there,  18.55 ;  Jesuit,  1857; 
ordinary  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  cate- 
chetics  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  and  pro- 
fessor of  liturgies  iu  the  theological  convict  there. 
I  He  was  the  author  of  Die  Schon/ieil  und  ihre  schiine 
I  Kunst,  Innsbruck,  1860,  2  parts ;  Das  Gemiith  und 
das  Gefiihlsvermogen  der  neueren  Psychotogie,  1868, 
2d  ed.  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1885 ;  Theorie  der  geist- 
tichen  Beredsamkeit,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1877-78,  4 
parts,  2d  ed.  1884;  Die  Andacht  zum  heiligsten 
Herzen  Jesu  und  die  Bedenken  gegen  dieselbe,  1885 
I  (pp.  51).  • 
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KAEHLER,  (Carl)  Martin  (August),  Lie.  Theol. 
(llulle,  ISIJO),  D.D.  (hon.,  Ilalle,  1«7S),  Geniian 
I'roteslaiit  tlieologian ;  b.  at  Xeuiiausen,  near 
Konigsberp:,  Kast  Prussia,  Jan.  C,  1835;  studied 
law  at  Koiiigsbei-fj,  18.'>;}-ol;  theology  at  Heidel- 
berj;  LSj-J-uo,  Halle  IS.w-SS,  Tiibiugen  1858-59; 
bfcaine  prh-iil-dncaiit  at  Halle,  1800  ;  professoi-  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  at  Bonn,  180-1 ;  at  Ilalle, 
1807,  and  at  the  same  time  I)i.<j)e<iur<les  ScMesisch- 
en  Conokts ;  ordinary  professor  there  1879.  He 
is  the  author  of  Paulus,  der  Jiinger  und  Dote  Je.su 
Chriili,  Ilalle,  1802;  Die  schriftyemiLise  Lehre  voin 
(Jeicissen  in  Hirer  Dedeulung  fiir  ilas  chrislliche 
I.ehren  und  Leben,  1804 ;  Die  slarken  Wurzeln 
uiuerer  Krii/l,  Gotha,  1872 ;  Bedeulunij  und  Er- 
J'olge  des  kirchlichen  Octoberversammlung  in  Berlin, 
(iotha,  1872;  August  Tholuck,  Ein  Lebensabriss, 
Ilalle,  1877;  Das  Gewinsen,  EthiKche  Untersuchung ; 

I.  geschichtiiches  Teil,  1.  lldlfte,  Alterlhum  u.  neues 
Testament,  1877;  D.  Julius  Muller,  1878;  Der 
Jltbriterbrief  in  genauer  Wiedergabe  seines  Gedank- 
euganges,  1880;  Die  Wissenschaft  der  christlichen 
Lehre,  con  dem  evangel.  Grundartikel  aus  im  Abrisse 
dargestellt,  Eriangeu,  1883,  .<77.  (1.  Heft,  Einleitunr/ 

II.  Apologetik ;  2.  Heft,  Dogmatik;  1884 ;  3.  Heft 
follows);  Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Galater  in 
getiauer  Wiedergabe  seines  Gedankenganges  durch 
sich  selbst  ausgetegt  und  Ubersichtlich  erortet,  Halle, 
18.S-J. 

KAFTAN,  Julius  Wilhelm  Martin,  Ph.D.  (Leip- 
zig, 1872),  Lie.  Theol.  (do.,  1873),  D.D.  (hon., 
lia.sel,  1883),  (ierman  I'rotestant;  b.  at  Loit  near 
.\|H!nrade  in  Suhleswig-Hol.stein,  Sept.  30,  1848; 
stuilied  at  Krlangeii,  Berlin,  and  Kiel,  1800-70; 
became  profes.sor  extraordinary  of  theology  at 
Basel,  1873;  ordinary  profes.sor  there,  1881;  at 
Berlin,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Predigt  des 
Erangetiums  imtnodernen  Oeistesleben,  Basel,  1879; 
Da.i  Evangelium  lUs  Aposlels  Paulus,  in  Predigten 
der  Gemeiiiile  dargelegl,  1879;  Das  Wesen  der 
chriadiihen  Ilelii/irjii,  1881;  Das  Leben  in  Christo: 
J'r^digf.:,,,  1^8:i.' 

KAHNIS,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  D.D.,  Luther- 
an ;  b.  at  (ireiz,  Dec.  22,  1811  ;  >ludii-d  in  Ilalle; 
Willi  privat-ducent  at  Berlin  in  1>>42;  professor  ex- 
traordinary at  Breslau  in  1814;  became  ordinary 
professor  at  Leipzig  in  1850;  retired  in  1880.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  "  Old  Lutherans,"  but  since  1801 
haslM-en  more  liberal  Besiiles  numennis  sermons, 
lie  ha.s  published  Die  l.ihre  mm  lleiligeu  Geiste, 
Halle,  1st  part  1847 ;  Die  Lehre  vom  Ahendmahle, 
Leipzig,  1.S5I  ;  Der  innere  Gang  iles  deutschen  Prot- 
tstantismus seit  Mitte  dcs  lurigen  Jahrhuiiilerls,  18.')4, 
3d  ed.  1874,  2  parts  (Engli.sh  tran.s.,  Internal  His- 
lurg  of  German  I'roleslanlism  from  the  middle  of 
Last  Centuri/,  Edinburgh,  18.J0) ;  Die  lulherisr'he 
Dogmatik  liialorisch-i/incti.sch  dan/estctll,  1801-08,  3 
vols.,  2d  ed.  1874-75,  2  vols. ;  (with  Luthardt  and 
Briickni-r)  Die  Kin-he  nach  Ihrem  Ursprunq,  ihnr 
Gr.i,hichte,  ihrer  Geqiivrart,  1805,  2d  ed'.  ISOO 
(English  trans..  The  Church,  Eilinbnrgh,  1H07 ) ; 
Chri.ilenthum  und  Lulherlhum,  1871  ;  J>ie  deulschc 
Jieformalion,  vol.  i.  1872 ;   Der  Gang  der  Kirche  in 


Lebensbildern,  1881  ;    I'ebenlas  \'erhaltnl>s  der  alien 
Phitosophie  turn  Chri.ileulhum.  1884  (pp.  84).      • 

KALKAR,  Christian  Andreas  Herman,  Ph.D. 
(Kiel,  1833),  D.D.  (Copenhagen,  1830),  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Stockholm,  Nov.  27,  1802;  d.  at  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  2,  1880.  His  father  way  a  .Jewish  rabbi. 
He  went  with  the  family  to  Cassel.  (iermany; 
then  in  1812,  immediately  after  his  father's  death, 
to  Copenhagen,  in  whose  university  he  studied 
law ;  when  converted  to  Christianity  he  studied 
theology  in  the  same  university.  On  March  27, 
1827,  he  became  adjunct  in  the  cathedral  school 
in  Odense ;  and  on  Aug.  23  of  the  same  year, 
he.Td  master.  In  1842  he  visited  most  of  Western 
Europe;  and  on  March  27,  1843,  became  pastor 
in  Gladsaxe  (six  miles  from  Copenhagen)  and 
Herliv;  resigned,  July  2,  1808.  He  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Ilaager  Society  (see  title  in 
Encyclupiedia),  1840;  was  knight  of  the  Danish 
Onler  (gold  and  silver  crosses)  ;  member  of  the 
Leiden  .Society  of  Literature,  of  the  theological 
examining  board  of  the  University  of  Coi>enha- 
gen  (since  ls71),  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society;  was 
president  of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  (1800- 
73),  member  of  the  royal  commi.ssion  to  revise 
the  Danish  Bible  (1800-74);  president  of  the 
Dani.sh  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
presided  over  the  Copenhagen  Conference  (1884). 
He  published  in  Danish  a  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  Copenhagen,  1830-38,  2  vols. ;  a  Bible 
history,  Odense,  1830-39,  2  vols.  (German  tr.ans., 
Kiel,  1839,  2  vols.;  also  in  Dutch)  ;  documents  of 
Danitih  Reformation's  history,  Co|u'nhagen,  1845; 
a  Danish  version  of  the  Bible,  1847,  3  vols,  (with 
Ilelweg,  Levensen,  and  Ilermansen);  a  history  of 
evangelical  (1857)  and  of  Koman-Catholic  mis- 
sions (1802  ;  German  trans,  of  both  1807,  2  vols.), 
and  of  missions  among  the  Jews(18(i8,  (iernnm 
trans.);  a  history  of  Cliristian  missions  (1879,  2 
vol.s.;  German  trans.,  Gutersloh,  1879-81,  2  vols.); 
Israel  and  the  Church,  1881 ;  and  The  Acticityof  the 
Church  among  the  Mohammedans,  to  the  I'all  of 
Constantinople,  1884.  Cf.  notice  in  Eramplical 
Christendom  (London)  for  March,  1880.  pp.  92,  93. 

KALISCH,   Marcus,  M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Hebrew;    b. 

at  Tn-pt I'Dineiania.   I'rnssia,  .Mav   10,  1828; 

d.  at  Kowsley,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  Aug.  23,  1885. 
He  studied  classical  philology  and  .Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Berlin  L'niversity,  and  at  the  same  time 
I'abnudic  literature  under  .Jewish  teachers.  In 
1849  polil  ical  cau.se.s  drove  him  out  of  the  country; 
and  he  settled  in  Lomlon,  w  here  he  soon  came  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  Uoth.schild  family,  by 
whose  liberality  he  Wiis  able  t<i  devote  himself 
since  1850  to  the  preparation  of  a  critical  com- 
mentary up{>n  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  he 
published  Erodus  (London,  l.S.')5),  Griic,vi.<r  (1X58), 
Leriliius  (1807-72,  2  parts);  iM-sides  Prophecies 
of  Balaam.  1877;  Jonah,  1878;  Path  and  Goal,  a 
Di.scussion  on  the  Elements  of  Cicilizalinn  and  the 
Conditions  of  J/appiness,  1880.  His  Ix-st  work  • 
WHS,  however,  his  llehrcir  Grammar,  London,  1803. 
His  conniientaries  are  rationalistic.  • 
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KAMPHAUSEN,  Adolf  (Hermann  Heinrich), 
D.D.  (Ann.,  Halle,  1807),  Geiiiiaii  Protestant  tfieo- 
logiaii ;  b.  at  Solingt-n,  Kheiiish  Prussia,  Sept.  10, 
1829;  studied  at  I5oiiu,  184!)-.iu;  became  there 
privat-docenl,  August.  18,55 ;  in  October  went  to 
Heidelberg  to  be  Bunsen's  private  secretary,  and 
to  work  on  his  Bibelu-erk,  and  taught  as  prircU- 
iloci'iil  in  the  university  there ;  removed  with  Hun- 
sen  to  Bonn  in  18.i9,  and  there  became  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  in  18()3,  and  ordinary 
professor  in  1868.  He  has  taken  prominent  part 
in  the  revision  of  the  German  Bible,  1871,  sqq. 
He  is  the  author  of  Das  Lied  Mmes,  Leipzig, 
1862;  Dos  Gebet  lies  Herrn,  Elberfeld,  1860;  Die 
Hafiioijraphen  des  Alten  Bundes  nach  den  iiber- 
iie/erlen  Grundtexlen  iihersetzt  und  mit  erktarenden 
Anmerkungen  verselten,  Leipzig,  18G8;  Die  Cliruiio- 
loffie  der  liebriiischen  Kiiuif/e,  Bonn,  1883.  He  con- 
tributed to  Riehm's  Handtcorterbuch  des  biblischen 
Allerthums  (Bielefeld,  1885)  ;  and  edited  Bleek's 
Jiinleiliing  ins  Alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1860,  3d  ed. 
1870. 

KARR,  William  Stevens,  D.D.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  ?.lass.,  1870),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  t),  1829;  graduated  at 
Amherst  (Mass.)  College,  1851,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City,  1854;  was 
Presbyterian  pastor  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (1854-67), 
and  Congregational  pastor  at  Chicopee,  JIass. 
(1867-68),  Keene,  N.H.  (1868-72),  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1873-76);  and  since  1876  has  been  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Theological  Seminary.  He  edited  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith's  Apologetics  (New  York,  1882),  Introduction 
to  Christian  Theology  (1883),  and  System  of  Chris- 
tian Tkeologii,  1S84. 

KATTENBUSCH,  (Friedrich  Wllhelm)  Ferdi- 
nand, Lie.  Theol.  (Gottingon,  187.")),  D.D.  {hon., 
Gottingen,  1879),  (ierman  Protestant;  b.  at  Kett- 
vig-on-the-Iluhr,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Oct.  3,  1851 ; 
studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Halle;  became  repe- 
tent  at  Gottingen  1873,  pricat-docent  there  1876; 
professor  of  systematic  tlieolog>-  at  tiiessen.  1S78. 
He  belongs  to  the  school  of  \.  Ivitschl  of  Gotting- 
en. He  is  the  author  of  Lntlicrs  Lihre  com  unfreien 
Willen  und  von  der  I'rtcdestimitiun,  (iottingen,  1875; 
Der  christliche  Unsterblichkeilsglaulie,  Darmstadt, 
1881  ;  Luthers  Stellung  zu  den  oecumenischen  Sym- 
bolen,  Giessen,  1883;  Die  oecumenischen  Symbole, 
Geschichte  ihrer  Entstehung  und  Geltung  in  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirche,  188G. 

KAULEN,  Franz  Philipp,  D.D.  (AViirzburg, 
1862),  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
many, March  20,  1827;  studied  theology  ijnd 
philosophy  at  Bonn,  1846-41);  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Cologne,  1849;  became  priest,  1850; 
chaplain  at  Dui.sdorf,  1850;  at  Dottendorf,  1852; 
rector  and  prison  chapUuTi  at  Piitzchen,  near  Bonn, 
1853;  tutor  in  Count  Mirbach's  family  at  Hartf ; 
repetitor  in  the  theological  convict  at  Bonn,  1859 ; 
/)m'a(-^/occHY  for  Old- Testament  e.xegesis  at  Bonn, 
1863  ;  professor  extraordinary  of  the  same,  1880; 
ordinary  profe.ssor  of  Catholic  theology,  1883. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Hergenrother  as  editor  of  the 
2d  edition  of  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon, 
Freiburg-im-Br.,  1880,  ,sqq.,  when  the  latter  was 
made  cardinal  and  called  to  Rome,  1879.  He 
translated  from  the  Spanish  Vieira's  Ausgew. 
Reden  auf  d.  Fesltnge  U.  L.  Frau,  Paderborn, 
1856 ;  from  the  Italian,  St.  Francisci  Bliithengiirt- 


lein,  Mainz,  1860, 2d  ed.  1880 ;  from  the  Latin,  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova's  Ein  BUchtein  von  der  Lithe, 
Fi-eilnu-g-im-Br.,  1872;  edited  the  fifth  and  suc- 
ceeding editions  of  C.  H.  Vo.sen's  liudimenin 
tingute  hehraicce,  Freiburg,  1872,  sqq.  (now-  in  Ger- 
man). He  is  the  author  of  Linguie  Mundshuricrr 
Insliluliones,  Regensburg,  1856 ;  Die  Sprachn  r- 
wirrung  zu  Babel,  Mainz,  1861 ;  Librum  Jonu\ 
Fro/dieta'  i  jpusuit,  1802  ;  Legende  des  sel.  Ifermani^ 
Joseph,  1862,  2d  ed.  18.^0;  Geschichte  der  Vulgala, 
1809;  Ilandbuch  zur  Vulgata,  1870;  Einlcitung  in 
die  hi.  Schriflen  des  A.  u'.  N.  T.,  Freiburg,  1876, 
sqq.  ;  Assyrien  und  Babyionien  nach  den  neueslen 
Entdeckungen,  Cologne,  1877,  3d  ed.  Freiburg, 
1885 ;  and  numerous  theological  and  linguistic 
essays. 

KAUTZSCH,  Emil  Friedrich,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
1863),  D.D.  (hon.,  Basel,  1873),  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Plauen,  Saxony,  Sept.  4,  1841 ;  studied 
at  Leipzig,  1859-63 ;  was  adjunct  of  the  Nicolai- 
gymnasium,  1863-66;  head  master,  1866-72; 
privat-docent  in  the  university,  1869--71 ;  professor 
.extraordinary,  1871 ;  ordinary  professor  at  Basel, 
1872-80;  since  1S80  at  Tiiliingen.  In  1877  he 
founded,  with  A.  Socin  and  Zimmermann,  the 
German  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  He  pre- 
pared, with  F.  Miihlau,  an  edition  of  the  un- 
pointed text  of  (jenesis,  Leipzig,  181iS,  2d  ed. 
1885;  brought  out  the  second  edition  of  H. 
Scholz's  Abriss  der  TIehr.  Laid  und  Formenlehre, 
1874,  5th  ed.  1885;  the  22d  to  the  24th  editions 
of  Gesenius'  liebrdischer  Grammatik,  1878-85,  to 
which  he  added  an  Ubungsbuch,  1881,  2d  ed.  1884; 
and  the  lOth  and  11th  editions  of  Hagenbach's 
Encyklopddie  und  Mtlhiidologie,  1880,  1884;  and 
has  written  De  Veleris  Testamenti  locis  a  Paulo 
apustolo  allegatis,  1869  ;  (with  Socin)  Die  Aechlheil 
iter  moabitischen  Alterthiimer gepriift,  l87C ;  Johannes 
Buxtorf  der  Aeltere,  Basel,  1879 ;  Uelier  die  Derivate 
des  Stammes  pIX  itn  altteslamentlichen  Sprachge- 
brauch,  Tubingen,  1881  (pp.  59) ;  Grammatik  des 
Biblisch-Aramdtschen.  Mit  einer  krilischen  Lriirler- 
ung  der  aramdischen  Worler  im  N.  T.,  Leipzig, 
18.S4. 

KAWERAU,  Custav,  D.D.  (Iwn.,  Halle  and  Tii- 
biugen.  1883),  (;erinan  theologian  :  b.  at  Bunzlau, 
Silesia,  Feb.  25,  l.sl7  ;  studied  at  Berlin,  1863-60; 
became  assistant  |)reacher  in  St.  Lucas',  Berlin, 
1870 ;  pastor  at  Langlieinersdorf,  Brandenburg, 
1871;  at  Klemzig,  1876 ;  professor  and  (;^(>///r/ifr 
Inspector  am  Kloster  U.  I.  Frauen,M\i\  president  of 
the  theological  .seminary,  Magdeburg,  1882;  ordi- 
nary profes.sor  of  pastoral  theology,  Kiel,  1886. 
In  1883  he  participated  with  the  archivist  Jacobs 
and  Prof.  Dr.  Koestlin  in  founding  the  Verein  ftlr 
Reformations  (jeschichte,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  the  editor.  He  is  the  author  of  Jnhanrt 
Agricola  von  Eisleben,  Berlin,  1881 ;  Caspar  Giitlel. 
Ein  Lebensbild  aus  Luther's  Freundeskreite,  Halle, 
1882;  five  articles  against  .lanssen  in  Zeitschrifl 
fir  kirchl.  Wissenschafi  und  kirchl.  Leben.  1882 
and  1883;  the  introduction  to  t)ie  reprint  of  Von 
der  Winckelmesse  und  P/ii/f'en  Weihe.  D.  Martin 
Luther,  Halle,  1883;  and  that  of  I'assional  Chrisli 
und  Antichristi,  Berlin,  1885;  edited  the  Brief- 
wechsd  des  Justus  Jonas,  1884-85,  2  jiarts;  the 
third  (18S5)  and  fourth  (1886)  volumes  of  the 
Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  works. 

KAY,  William,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1885),  Church  of 
England;    b.  at    Pickering,   Yorkshire,   April   8, 
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1820;  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  grad- 
uated B.A.  (first-class  iti  classics,  second-class  in 
matbetnatics),  1S39  ;  I'usey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew 
scholar  and  M.A.  184-.',  B.I».  1819;  ordained 
deacon  1843,  priest  1844;  was  fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  1840-60;  tutor,  1812-4!l;  principal  of 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1849-05;  and  since 
IhOO  has  been  rector  of  Great  Leglis,  and  since 
1877  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
honorary  canon  of  St.  Alban's.  He  is  the  author 
of  On  I'unlheism,  Calcutta,  185.'5,  2d  ed.,  Madras, 
1879  ;  Promises  of  Chnstianity,  Oxford,  1855;  The 
Psalms,  translaleil  Willi  Xolts,  Calcutta,  1803,  2d 
ed.,  London,  1871,  4th  ed.  1877;  Crisis  Ilupfelil- 
iana,  Oxford,  1805;  contributed  commentary  on 
Itaiah  an<l  I/chreirs  to  The  liihit:  (S/tKdrr's)  Com- 
menlari/,  and  on  Ezekiel  in  i>.  /'.  C.  K.  Vumtnentarij. 

KAYSER,  August,  Lie.  Theol.  (Slrassburg, 
i^.')||),  (iernum  theologian;  b.  at  Stra.ssburg,  Feb. 
14,  1821 ;  d.  there,  June  17,  1885.  lie  was  edu- 
cated iu  his  native  city ;  became  pa.stor  at  Stoss- 
weier  1858,  at  XeuhoWn-.\ls,ice  1808;  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  the  newly  organized 
University  of  Strassburg,  1873;  ordiuai-y  profess- 
or, 1879.  He  was  the  author  of  De  Jiistini  Mar- 
lijris  iloctrina,  Stra-ssburg,  1850;  Das  vorexilische 
Buch  der  L'rt/eschichte  Israels  utid  seine  Erweiler- 
unyen,  Ein  Beitrag  2ur  Penlaleuch-Kritit,  1874; 
Die  Theologie  des  Allen  Teslamenls,in  ihrer geschichl- 
lichen  Enlwickelung  daryeslelll  (posthumous,  ed.  by 
E.  Reuss),  1880.  • 

KEENER,  John  Christian,  D.D.  (Florence  Col- 
lege, .Ma.,  1-^55).  LL.D.  (Sniithern  University, 
(ireeiisborough,  Ala.,  ISfSO),  Methodist  bishop 
(Southern  Church);  b.  in  Baltimore,  .\Id.,  Feb.  7, 
1819;  educated  at  Weslej-art  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  1830;  went  into  busincs.s,  but  be- 
came a  preacher  in  1843,  and  was  a  preacher  in 
charge  until  1852,  when  he  Ijecame  a  presiding 
elder;  was  in  the  war,  1801-05;  editor  Xew-Orleans 
Chrislian  Adcocale,  18C5-70,  when  he  was  elected 
a  bishop.  He  visited  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1873, 
bought  property  there,  and  established  a  mission 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  .South,  lie  is 
the  author  of  Post-Oak  Circuil,  Nashville,  1857, 
13th  thousand  1800,  many  since;  edited  William 
EllxTt  .Miiiisey's  Sermons  and  Lerinres,  Macon, 
(;a.,  l87^,  :;d  ed.  1879;  4th  to  9th  thousand  1885, 
Xa.-l,vili.-,  T.-iin. 

KEIL,  Johann  Carl  Friedrich,  Lie.  Theol.i 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  (all  Biilin,  1832.  18.J4,  and  183.S,  re- 
8|H.'clivelv),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Oelnitz,  Saxony,  Feb. 
20,  18<)7";  studied  at  Dorpat  (1827-30)  and  at 
Berlin  (1831-33);  became /<nrri/-</ort'n/ at  IJorpat, 
1833;  professor  extraordinary,  1838;  ordinary  Jiro- 
fessor,  18;J9;  since  1859  hits  Lkm-ii  prole.^sor  emeri- 
tus, and  ha.s  lived  at  Leip/.ig.  He  is  the  author  of 
Apoloyetucher  Versuch  ilb.  d.  BB.  d.  Chronik  u.  iil). 
d.  InleyritiU  d.  B.  ICsrn,  Berlin,  1833;  Ueher  d. 
Iliriim-Salomnnischf  Schitfarln.  Ophir  u.Ttirsis,  Uor- 
Jiat,  1831;  D> r  Teminl  Saloino's,  1839;  Comm'nlar 
Uli.d.  BB.d.  ATiiHiV/e,  Lei]izig,  1815;  Ji(.«ii(i,  ICrlangen, 
lH-17;  3d  part  of  Havernick's  Einliilnni/  A.  7'., 
1H49;  Bihlische  Archaeolnyie,  Frankfort, 'l«57.  2d 
ed.  1875;  Einlriluny  in  d.  kitnon.  Schri/'lin  A.  '/'., 
Ib5.t,  3d  ed.  1873;  in  the  .series  ediird  jointly 
with  Del  itz.>ich,  has  con tri  I  luted  commentaries  u|  ion 
(irnrsis  anil  Exodus,  I><!ipzig,  18lil,  3il  eil.  l.>>78; 
Lrriticus,  Snmbers,  and  Deulernnomi/,  1^(12,  2il  ed. 
1870;  Joshua,  Jwlyis,  and  Kulh,  1803,  2d  ed.  1871 ; 


Samuel,  1865,  2d  ed.  1875;  Kinys,  1860,  2d  ed. 
1>>70 ;  Chronicles,  Ezra,  .Ye/ieini«A,and  Esther,  1870 ; 
Jeremiah  and  Lauunlalions,  l,s72;  Ezekiel,  180"^, 
2d  ed.  1881  ;  Dtiniel,  1809;  Minor  Prophets,  1807. 
2d  ed.  1873  (these  are  all  translated  in  Clark's 
Library);  .si-parately,  commentaries  on  Maccabees, 
1S75;  Mallluir,  187/ ;  Mark  and  Luke,  1879;  John, 
1^81;  Piler  at)dJude.\bH:i;   l/ehrews,  ls86. 

KELLER,  Ludwig,  Ph.D.  (Marburg,  1873),  He- 
formed  (l.iyman);  b.  at  Fritzlar,  Hesse-Xassau, 
March  28,  1849;  sludieil  at  Leijizig  and  Marburg, 
1808-72;  is  director  of  the  state  archives  at  Mun- 
ster.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  books ; 
Geschichle  der  Wiedertaufcr  u.  ihres  Jttichs  zu  Miin- 
.sVor,  Jliinster,  1880;  DieGeyenreJ'ormulion  in  West- 
j'aten  and  am  Niederrhein,  Actensliicke  und  Erldu- 
lerungen,  Leipzig,  vol.  i.  1880;  Eiu  Aposlel  der 
Wiederldu/er  (Hans  Denck),  1882  ;  Die  Itejurma- 
lion  und  die  dlleren  Rrfomiparteien,  1885;  and  of 
the   following  historical   articles:    Hermann   von 

I  Kerssenhroick,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Quellenkunde  des  16. 

'  Jahrh.  (in  the  Zeits.  f.  Preuss.  Geschichle  u.  Landes- 
kunde,  Berlin,  Jahrg.,  1878);  Zur  Kirchengeschichte 
Nordwest-deulschlands  im  16.  Jahrh.  (in  the  Zeits. 
d.  Berg.  Gesch.-Vereins,  Elberfeld,  1880);  Zur 
Geschichle  der  Wiederlau/er  (in  the  Z Is. /.  Kirchen- 
geschichte, Gotha,  1881);  llerzog  Alba  u.  d.  Wie- 
derherstellung  d.  kath.  Kirche  am  lihein  (in  the 
Preu.ss.7aAr/;iic/iC'r,  December,  1881);  Zur  Geschichle 
der  kathol.  Jie/onnation  im  nordwestlichen  Deutsch- 
land,  15S0-S4  (in  tlie  H istorisclies  Taschenhuch, 
VI.  Folge.  Bd.  l.,1881);  Die  Wiederherslellung  d. 
kathol.  Kirche  nach  den  WiederlduJ'fr- L'nruhen  in 
Munster,  7555-57 (in  Sybel's  Hist.  Zls.,  Xeue  Folge, 
Bd.  XL,  1881);  Zur  Geschichle  tier  Wiederliiu/er 
nach  dcm  i'nteryany  des  Miinslerschen  Kiiniysreiclis 
(in  the  Wesl-deutsche  Zts.fur  Gesch.  u.  KunsI,  1882, 
Hft.  4.)  ;  Johann  von  Staupitz  und  das  Walilenser- 
Ihum  (in  the  Hislorisches  Taschenhuch,  VL  Folge, 
Bd.  IV.  18.S5). 

KELLNER,  Karl  Adam  Heinrieh,  D.D.  (Munich, 
1862;,  Roman  Cathclic;  li.  at  Ibiligenstiidt,  Thu- 
ringia,  Germany,  .\ng.  20,  1.''37  ;  studied  at  Mun- 
ster, Tiibingen,  and  Trier;  became  chaplain  at 
Trier;  pastor  at  Bitburg;  jirofessorof  church  law 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ilildesheim,  Han- 
nover, 18<i7;  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
University  of  Bomi,  1S82.  He  is  the  author  of 
Das  Bu.is-  und  Strafrerfahren  yeyen  Kteriker  in  den 
sechs  ersten  rhrisilirlun  Jahrhnnderlen,  Trier,  1803; 
llellenismus  und  t'hristenllinm,  otltr  die  geisll.  Re- 
itklion  lies  aniiken  Ileidenlhums  yeyen  das  Christen- 
thnm,  Koln,  1806;  Verfassuny,  l.ehramt  und  I'n- 
fi'hlliarkeit  der  Kirche,  Rempten,  1873,  2d  ed.  1784  ; 
Tirliillians  siimmtliche  Schrij'ten,  iiberselzl,  K6ln, 
1S.S2,  2  vols. 

KELLOGC,  Samuel  Henry,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  .ler.si-y,  I'rinceton,  lH77),  I'resbyterian ;  b. 
at  tiuiogue,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  SepL  II.  18;19; 
gradiiatcil  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  I'rinre- 
ton,  1S6I,  anil  at  I'riiuetou  (X.J.)  Tdeohigical 
SiMninary,  lh6t ;  was  missionary  in  ln<lia.  lS(it-76 
(1M72  70,  Ihi-ologica!  instructor  in  synod's  selicol 
Hi  Allahabad):  piustor  of  the  Third  ]'resliyt<Tian 
Church.  Pittsburg,  I'enn.  ;  and  j)rofe.H.sor  of  sys- 
tematic Iheoliigy.  and  lecturer  on  comjiarativi-  re- 
ligitin,  in  WesU-ni  Theological  .S'lninary,  .\lle- 
glieny,  I'enn.,  1S77  85;  since  188tl  luistor  iu 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.  He  is  the  uutiior  of  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Lanyumjc,  London,  1870 ; 
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The  Jews,  New  York,  1883  ;  The  Light  of  Asia  and 
the  Liqht  of  the  World,  London  and  N.Y.,  1885. 

KENDALL,  Henry,  D.D.  (Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.Y.,  1858),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Volney, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  24,  1815;  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  X.Y'.,  1840,  and  at  the  theological 
seminary.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1844;  became  pastor  at 
Verona,"X.Y.,  1844  ;  East  Bloomfield,  1848;  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.  (Third  Church),  18.58;  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  Xew-York  City,  1861. 
lie  was  a  trustee  of  .\uburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1855-58,  and  since  1871  of  Hamilton  College. 

KENDRICK,  Asahel  Clark,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1845),  LL.D.  (Lewisburg 
University,  Lewisburg,  Penu.,  1870),  iJaptist ;  b. 
at  Poultney,  Vt.,  Dec.  7,  1809;  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1831 ;  professor 
of  Greek  in  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y., 
1832-50 ;  and  since  1850  has  held  similar  position 
in  Rochester  (N.Y.)  L'niversity,  and  taught  at 
intervals  Hebrew  and  New-Testament  Greek  in 
Rochester  (Baptist)  Theological  Seminary.  He 
■was  a  member  of  tlie  New-Testanieut  Company 
of  the  Anglo-American  Bible-revision  Committee 
(1871-81).  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  Introduc- 
tion, New  Y'ork,  1833 ;  Greek  Ollendorff,  1851 ; 
Echoes,  or  Leisure  Hours  with  the  German  Poets, 
Rochester,  1855;  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Judson,  New  York,  1800;  Our  Poetical  Favorites 
(selected  poems),  1873,  "J  series,  new  ed.  Boston, 
1883;  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  New  Y''ork,  1873 ;  revised  and  in  part 
translated  Olshausen's  Commentary,  New  York, 
1856-58,  6  vols. ;  ti-ans.  Moll  on  Hebrews  in  .Ameri- 
can ed.  of  Lange's  Commentary,  1808  ;  re\'ised  and 
edited  trans,  of  ileyer's  Commentary  on  John,  1884  ; 
besides  has  written  various  magazine  articles, 
a  series  of  exegetical  articles  under  the  title  of 
Biblical  Hours,  and  aided  in  several  publications 
of  the  .Vnierican  Bible  Union. 

KENNEDY,  Benjamin  Hall,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1830),  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Summer  Hill, 
near  Birmingham,  Nov.  0, 1804;  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  gained  the  Porson  prize,  and 
Browne's  medal  for  Latin  ode,  in  1823 ;  the  Pitt 
University  scholarship,  Browne's  medals  for  Gi'eek 
and  Latin  odes,  and  the  Porson  prize,  in  1824; 
Browne's  medal  for  epigrams  in  1825,  the  Porson 
prize  in  1820;  graduated  B..\.  (.senior  optime,  and 
first  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical  tripos,  and 
senior  chancellor's  medallist)  1827,  M.A.  1830; 
gained  the  member's  prize  for  a  Latin  essay,  De 
oriqine  scripturm  al/)habetic(B ;  was  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  classical  lecturer,  1828-36 ;  assistant 
master  at  Harrow,  1830-30;  headmasterof  Shrews- 
burj-  School,  1836-60 ;  was  ordained  deacon  1829, 
priest  1830;  was  prebendary  of  Gaia  Major  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  1843-67 ;  select  preacher  to 
the  university,  1860;  rector  of  West  Felton,  Salop, 
1865-67 ;  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Ely,  1867. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  university;  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
preacher  for  1873;  elected  honorary  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College  in  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New-Testament  Company  of  Bible  Revisers (1870- 
81).  His  works  are  mostly  Latin  .school-books  or 
translations  of  classic  authors :  e.g..  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes (London,  1874),  Af/amimnon  of  ..E.schylus 
'  (1878,  2d  ed.  1882),  QSdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles : 


but  he  has  also  published  Between  Whiles:  Wayside 
Amusements  of  a  ]l'orkiug  Life,  \S77 ;  Occasional 
Sermons,  1877;  and  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Revised 
Translation  of  the  JS'ew  Testament,  1882.  • 

KENRICK,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard,  D.D., 
Roman  Catholic ;  l>.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1806;  educateil  at  Maynooth,  and  ordained; 
he  came  to  Pliiladelphia,  U.S.A.,  where  his  brother, 
F.  P.  Kenrick  (see  title  in  Encyclopcedia),  was  co- 
adjutor bishop;  there  he  edited  The  Catholic  Her- 
ald, and  was  made  vicai-general.  From  1841  to 
1843  he  was  bishop  of  Drasa.  and  coadjutor  bishop 
of  St.  Louis ;  and  since  1843  bishop,  and  since  1847 
the  first  archbishop.  He  sat  in  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, and  vigorously  opjiosed  the  infalliliility  dogma, 
but  actiuiesced.  He  is  author  of  numerous  trans- 
lations, and  of  The  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  Phila- 
deljihia,  and  An//tican  Ordinations. 

KEPHART,  Ezekiel  Boring,  D.D.  (Otterbein 
University,  AVesterville,  O.,  1881),  bishop  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ ;  b.  at  Decatur,  Penn., 
Nov.  6,  1834;  gTaduated  at  Otterbein  University, 
Westerville,  O.,  in  the  English  scientific  course, 
1865;  in  the  regular  classical  course,  1870;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  1857 ;  received  as  a  minister 
into  the  Allegheny  Conference,  Penn.,  .lanuary, 
1859;  became  principal  of  Michigan  Collegiate 
Institute,  Leoni,  Mich.,  1805;  a  pastor  in  Peinisyl- 
vania,  1866;  president  of  Western  College  (now 
at  Toledo.  lo.),  1808 ;  bishop,  1881.  He  was  State 
senator  of  Iowa,  1.S71-75. 

KESSELRING,  Heinrich,  D.D.,  Swiss  Protest- 
ant thiologian;  b.  at  Frauenfeld,  Canton  Thur- 
gau,  Switzerland,  July  15,  1832  ;  studied  theology 
at  Ziirich.  Tiibingen.  and  Berlin.  1850-56;  was 
ricar  at  Horgen,  Switzerland,  1856-57;  pastor  at 
Wipkingen,  near  Ziirich,  1859-64 ;  became  prirat- 
docent  aX  Zurich,  1858;  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  there,  1804 ;  ordinary  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  practical  theology,  1874.  He  is 
author  of  contributions  to  different  periodicals, 
.sermons,  etc. 

KIDDER,  Daniel  Parish,  D.D.  (JIcKendree  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  111..  1851),  Methodist;  b.  at  Darien, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  18,  1815;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  18;56  ;  was  missionary 
in  Brazil,  1837-40;  pastor  at  home,  1840-44;  waa 
Sunday-school  editor  and  secretary,  1844-50;  pro- 
fes.sorof  practical  theolog)'  in  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute, Evanston,  111.,  1856-71 ;  held  the  .same 
chair  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1871-80,  when  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  M.  E.  Board  of  Education,  New- York  City.  Ho 
is  autiior  of  Mormonism  anil  ^[ormons,  N.Y.,  1841; 
Sketches  of  Residence  in  Brazil.  1845,  2  vols. ;  The 
Christian  Pastorale,  Cincinnati,  1871;  A  Treatise 
on  Homiletics,  New  York,  1804;  Helps  to  Prayer, 
1874  ;  with  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  standard 
work,  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  Philadelphia,  1857, 
9th  ed.  Boston,  1880 ;  translated  from  the  Portu- 
guese, Feijo's  Necessity  of  abolishing  a  Constrained 
Clerical  Celibacy,  New  York,  1844. 

KIHN,  Heinrich,  D.D.  (Wurzburg,  1806),  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Michelbach,  Bavaria,  .April  30, 
1833;  studied  at  the  lyceum  at  Aschaffenburg, 
and  at  the  University  of  Wiii-zburg.  philology  and 
theology,  1846-54;  entered  the  Epi.scopal  Semi- 
nary at  Wiirzburg,  1855 ;  won  the  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  Die  Beileutung  der  Aniiochenischen 
Schule  auf  dem  exegetischen  Gebiete,  1857;  was  or- 
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(laiiied  priest,  ISuT,  and  Wcaiiie  city  chaplain  at 
Ilauiiiielburf;;  sub-rector  and  StuilienUlirer  in  the 
Latin  scliool  at  Ilaininelburg,  l!5o8;  teacher  in 
tlie  arts-gynniasiuni  at  Eichstiitt,  1864 ;  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Wiir/burg,  1874;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  canon  law,  patrologj',  eucyclo- 
p;edia,  and  biblical  herineneutics,  187"J.  In  1884 
and  18S5  he  was  rector  of  the  university.  He  is 
the  author  of  Ueber  die  ]\^ulzbarkeit  wiferer Lattin- 
ti-hute {Pior/ramm),  Wiirzburg,  1830;  Die  licdeulimg 
tier  auliuchenischen  Schule  auf  duiii  ejef/elischen 
(jfliiete,  nebst  einer  AbliamlluiKj  iibir  tlie  iUlesten 
e/tri^llichen  Schulen,  Weissenburg,  186(3;  Weg  zur 
IlViV/ieiV,  Andnchtsliuch  fur  Htuilierenile  und  Ge- 
bildtle,  Kichstatl,  1S70,  4th  ed.,  Wiireburg,  1886; 
TIttoilor  villi  Miijisuislia  und  Junilius  Africanus  als 
Ertijetin,  Freiburj,'-im-Br.,  1880;  Junilii  A/ricani 
Insliiula  reijularia  dicincc  /ci/iV,  1880;  Der  Urspruug 
des  Brtefes  an  Diot/iiel,  1882;  I'rof.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Muehler,  l^in  Lebenabild  (rectoral  address),  \Vurz- 
burg,  1884,  2d  ed.  1885;  Praktische  Methode  zur 
Erlernuny  der  hehrdiichen  Sprache  (with  Gymniis. 
Prof.  D.  Schilling),  Tiibingen,  1885. 

KILLEN,  William  Dool,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1843), 
Irisli  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Hallyrnena,  County 
.\utrim,  Ireland,  A|>ril  5,  IsOU ;  educated  at 
Koyal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast;  became 
minister  of  Kaphoe,  County  Donegal,  1829 ;  i)ro- 
fes.sor  of  ecclesiastical  liistory  in  Belfast,  1841; 
president  of  the  facullv,  1809.  He  is  the  author  of 
I'lea  of  Pre.ib;/I,ry,  Belfast,  1837  (with  others)  ; 
Ancient  Church,  London,  1S.59,  4th  ed.  Xew  York, 
1S8;{;  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edf/ar,  Belfast,  l>S(i7;  <Jld 
(.'ulhotic  Church,  1871  (Italian  trans.,  Florence, 
l'^77);  Ecclciiiisliciil  l/i.-:li)rij  of  Ireland,  Loudon, 
167.'^,  2  vols.;  various  minor  works. 

KING,  John  Mark,  D.D.  (Knox  College, Toron- 
to, 1882),  Canadian  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Yetholm, 
Uoxburghshire,  Scotland,  May  25, 1829;  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  1854  (.Vpril),  and  at  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  Divinity  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh, 1854  (.September);  studied  at  Halle,  1855- 
50;  became  minister  of  Columbus  and  Brooklin, 
Ontario,  Can.,  18.57;  of  Gould-street  (now  St. 
James's  Sfiuare)  Presbyt<'rian  Church,  Toronto, 
1803;  principal  of  .Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg, 
.Man.,  1883.  He  Wius  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
1883.     He  lias  puljlished  occa.sionul  .sirmons. 

KIP,  Right  Rev.  William  Ingraham,  S.T.D. 
iColumbia  College,  New-York  City,  1hI7),  LL.D. 
(Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1872),  Episco- 
(inlian,  bisho]>of  California;  b.  in  New- York  City, 
Get.  3,  Isll;  graduated  .it  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1831,  and  at  the  (ieneral  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New- York  City,  1835;  became 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Morristown,  N..I.,  1835;  a.s- 
sistant  minister  of  (irace  Church,  New- York  City, 
1830;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Albany,  N.Y'.,  1837; 
inis-sionary  bishop  of  California,  1853;  diocesan 
bishop,  1857.  Ho  was  by  appointment  of  the 
President  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna|K)liM,  Md.  (l.S8(»), 
and  in  the  Militiiry  Acailemy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.  (1883).  He  is  the  author  of  Lenlen  Fast, 
N.,-w  York,  1843.  12th  ed.  1881  ;  Doulilr  Wilnesl 
of  the  Church,  1.H1I,  23d  ed.  1HS4  (reprinti'd  in 
London,  Eng.,  18S4,  ami  has  Ihm-u  introiluced  as 
a  texl-)K>ok  in  several  of  the  Eiigli.-'h  colleges) ; 
Chriilmai  llolij-daijs  at  Uoine,  1615,  loth  ed.  1884 


(in  Kngland,  10th  ed.  1884);  Earli/  Jesuit  Missions 
in  Sorlh  America,  1840).  5lh  ed.  188- ;  Early  Con- 
Jlicts  of  Christianily,  IS.'iO,  4th  ed.  187- ;  Catacombs 
of  Home,  1854,  4th  ed.  1881 ;  The  Unnoticed  Thinr/s 
of  Scripture,  1808,  3d  ed.  1879;  Olden  Time  in 
\rir  York;  1872;  llislorind  .Scenes  from  Olil  Jesuit 
M,ss,i,„s.  1n7.'.;    Church  „f  the  A/iosllts,  1877.  ( 

KIRKPATRICK,  Alexander  Francis,  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  England,  in  the  year  1849;  was 
lat«j  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Por- 
son  and  Bell  university  .scholar  1808,  Craven 
scholar  1870;  graduated  B..V.  (second  classic), 
1871;  first-class  theological  i-xamination,  1872; 
M..\.and  Tyrwhitt  scholar  1874;  ordained  deacon 
1874,  priest  1875;  was  university  preacher,  1>75 
and  1878;  examiner  for  classical  trijios  1878-79, 
for  theological  tripos  1881-82;  Cambridge  While- 
hall  preacher,  1878-80;  junior  proctor,  1881-82; 
Lady  Margaret  preacher,  1882.  .since  1871  he  has 
been  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  since 
1878,  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester; since  1882,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  L'niversity  of  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Ely. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  commentary  on  First  and 
Second  Samuel,  in  'J'he  Cambridge  Bible  J'or  Schools, 
London,  1S80-81. 

KIRKPATRICK,  John  Dillard,  D.D.  (Bethel 
College,  McKinzie,  Tenn.,  I8s4),  Cumberland 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  July 
8,  1838;  educated  at  Cumberland  L'niversity, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  licensed,  1859;  ordained,  1801 ; 
pa,stor  in  Ea.st  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1801-05;  and 
has  since  1805  been  a  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology and  church  history  in  Cumberland  Cniver- 
sity;  and  since  1880,  editor  of  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Jieview,  Lebanon,  Teun.  He  is  the 
author  of  es.says,  reviews,  etc. 

KISTLER,  John  Luther,  Lutheran  (General 
Syn.Ml);  b.  at  Kke.-,burg,  Penn.,  Sept.  25,  1849 ; 
educated  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  both  at  Gettysburg,  Penn. ;  since 
1876  has  been  professor  of  Greek  and  mathemat- 
ics in  the  chuisical  department,  and  of  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  the  theological  department,  of 
Hartwick  .Seminary,  Otsego  County,  N.Y. 

KITCHIN,  Very  Rev.  George  William,  D.D.  (by 
decree  of  Convocation,  1883),  dean  of  Winchester, 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Naught<.)n  Kiclorv, 
Suffolk.  Eng.,  Dec.  7,  1827;  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxfonl,  1840;  graduated  B.A.  (double 
tirst-cla.ss;  1850,  M.A.  18.)3;  was  ordained  deacon 
18.52,  |iriest  18.')9;  tutor  of  Christ  Church  (cla-^si- 
cal),  I'^.^l;  public  examiner  for  honors  in  mathe- 
matics (18.55),  in  cliissics  (1802-03),  ami  in  modern 
history  (twice);  seli'ct  preacher,  Oxford,  1803-04; 
censor  of  Christ  Church,  1803;  Oxford  Whitehall 
preacher,  1800-07;  lecturer  and  tutor  in  history, 
Christ  Churcli,  1870-83;  examining  chaplain  to 
the  late  bishop  (Jacob.son)  of  Chester,  1805-.S4  ; 
censor  of  non-collegiate  students,  Oxford,  1808- 
83;  becaiiu!  (h-an,  ls83.  In  theohigy  he  is  "mod- 
erate and  liU-ral."  He  lias  edit4.'d  Bacon's  Novum 
(>;->/(iriuii  (Latin  text  ami  English  translation,  with 
notes),  Oxfonl,  lh5."i,  2  vols.  ;  Bacon's  Advance- 
meni  of  l.Kirniny,  I..ondon,  1800;  Sjicnwr's  Farrie 
Queene,  Books  1  and  2,  Oxford,  1807-<19;  com- 
piled Calaloi/ne  of  .l/.S'.S.  iii  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxf'ord,  1807;  translated  Brachet's  (Iram- 
mar  of  the  French  Tongue,  1809,  6lh  wi.  1884; 
Brachet's   Etymuloijical  Dictionary  of  the  Frtnck 
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Tongue,  1873,  3d  ed.  1883;  is  aiitlior  of  A  His- 
tory of  France  down  to  the  Year  1789,  1873-77,  3 
vols.,  3d  ed.  1884 ;  A  Memoir  of  Pope  Pius  II. 
(written  for  the  Arundel  Society,  to  accompany 
their  issue  of  the  frescos  by  Pinturicchio  iu  the 
library  at  Siena).  1881. 

Kit TREDGE,  Abbott  Eliot,  D.D.  (Williams  Col- 
lege, AVillianistown,  -Mass.,  1878),  Presbyterian ; 
b  at  Roxbury,  Ma-ss.,  July  20,  1834;  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1854, 
and  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1859;  pastor  of  Winthrop  Congregational  Church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1859-04;  Eleventh  Pre.sbyte- 
rian  Church,  Xew-York  City,  1S05-70;  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Chicago,  111.,  187.)-S(J:  since  of 
Madi.*on-ave.  Kelurmed  Church,  X.Y.  City.      • 

KLEINERT,(Hugo  Wilhelm)  Paul,  Ph.D.(Halle, 
l■^."i7),  Lie.  Theol.  (do.,  180(1),  D.D.  (hon.,  Ilalle, 
1874),  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Vielguth,  .Silesia, 
Sept.  25,  1837 ;  studied  at  Breslau  and  Halle, 
1854—57;  became  diakonus  and  teacher  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Oppeln  gymnasium,  18t)l ;  iu  the  Ber- 
lin Friedrich- Wilhelm  gymnasium,  1863;  privat- 
docent  of  theology  (Old-Testament)  in  the  Berlin 
University,  1864;  professor  extraordinai-y,  1868; 
ordinary  professor  (of  Old-Testament  and  practi- 
cal theology),  1877.  On  Nov.  22,  1873,  he  be- 
came a  consistorialralh  for  Brandenburg;  in  1885- 
86,  was  rector  of  the  uuiversity.  As  a  student  he 
was  influenced  by  Hupfeld  and  .Julius  Miiller,  later 
by  Oehler  and  Dorner.  In  theology  he  is  evangeli- 
cal, although  of  the  critical  school.  He  contrib- 
uted the  commentaries  upon  Obadiah-Z ephaniah 
to  Lange's  Bibelicerk;  Bielefeld,  1869  (English 
trans,  in  American  Lange  series.  New  York,  1874) ; 
Untersuchunr/en  zur  alltestameni lichen  Rechls-  und 
Lileratur-geschichte,  Part  1,  1872;  Abriss  <ler  Ein- 
leitung  zum  A.  T.  in  Tabellenform,  Bei-lin,  1878. 
Since  1862  he  has  contributed  to  Studien  und 
Kriliken,  upon  Old- Testament  exegesis  and  the- 
ology, practical  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory (especially  of  worship)  in  the  seveuteenth 
century,  to  Herzog^  and  to  Riehm's  BiU.  Iland- 
tcOrterbuch,  etc. 

KLIEFOTH,  Theodor  Friedrich  Detlev,  D.D., 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  Korchow,  Mecklenburg,  .Ian.  18, 
18IU.  was  the  tutor  of  Duke  \Vilhelmof  Mecklen- 
burg, 1833,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  Friedrich 
Franz  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  preacher  at 
Ludwigslust,  and  superintendent  of  the  diocese 
of  Schwerin,  1840;  and  since  18.50  has  been  chief 
ecclesiastical  councillor,  and  member  of  the  eccle- 
siastical upper  court  of  ^lecklenburg-Schwerin. 
He  is  tlie  leader  of  the  strict  confessional  Lu- 
therans, and  has  written  much  upon  liturgies  and 
church  government,  and  published  many  sermons. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  Lilurgische 
Abhandlutigen,  Schwerin,  1854-01,  8  vols.,  2d  ed. 
1858-09 ;  and  commentaries  upon  Zechariah  (1861), 
Ezektel  (1804-05,  2  parts),  Daniel  (1868),  and 
Revelation  (1S74).  « 

KLOEPPER,  Albert  Heinrich  Ernst,  Lie.  Theol. 
(Greil'swald,  1853),  D.D.,  Protestant  theulogian; 
b.  at  Weitenhagen,  near  (ireifswalJ,  March  20, 
1828;  studied  at  (Ireifswald  and  Berlin,  1847-51; 
passed  the  examination  for  a  teacher  of  tiieology 
at  (ireifswald,  1858;  became  curator  of  the  royal 
library  at  Kbnigsberg,  1806;  professor  extraordi- 
nary of  tiieology  there,  1875.  lie  is  the  author  of 
De  originc  einstulaiunt  ad  Ephesws  et  Colossenses, 


a  criticis  Tuhingensibus  e  gnosi  WUentiniana  deductn, 
Greifswald,  1853;  Exegetisch-kritische  i'ntersuch- 
ungen  iitier  den  zweiten  Brief  des  Pmdus  an  die 
Gemeinde  zu  Korinth,  Gottiugen,  1870;  Kommenlar 
iiber  das  2.  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Paulus  an  die 
Gemeinde  zii  Korinth,  Berlin,  1874  ;  Der  Brief  an 
die  Cotosser,  1882. 

KLOSTERMANN, (Heinrich)  August,  Lic.Theol. 
(Gottiugen,  1865),  D.D.  (Gbttingen,  1808),  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Steinhudc,  .^cliauuiburg-Lippe,  May 
16,  1837;  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  1S55-58; 
became  gynuia.sial  and  seminary  teacher  at  Biicke- 
burg,  1859  ;  /)nVa(-(/f;cc;i(  at  tibttingen,  1804;  ordi- 
nary professor  at  Kiel,  1808.  He  is  the  author  of 
Vindici(e  Lucance,  (iottingen,  1865;  £>as  Mark'us 
Evangelium,  1867;  L'ntersuchungen  zur  A.  T.  The- 
ulogie,  Gotha,  1868;  Korrekturen  zur  bisherigen 
Erklarung  des  Riimerbriefes,  1881 ;  Probleme  im 
Aposteltexte,  neu  eriirtet,  1883;  Ueber  deutsche  Art 
tei  Martin  Luther.  Kiel,  1884;  Die  Gottesfurcht  als 
Hauptsliick  der  ]]'eisheit,  1885. 

KNEUCKER,  Johann  Jakob,  Lie.  Theol.  (Hei- 
delberg, 1873),  D.D.  (hon.,  Bern,  1884),  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Wenkheini,  Baden,  Feb.  12, 
1840;  studied  at  Heidelberg;  became />r!ra(-r/ocenJ 
there,  1873 ;  professor  extraordinary,  1879 ;  and 
also,  since  Oct.  31,  1883,  pastor  ot  Eppelheim, 
near  Heidelberg.  As  the  pupil  of  Ferdinand 
Hitzig  and  Richard  Rothe,  he  adopts  a  "  streng 
wissenschaftliche  Richlung."  He  is  the  author  of 
Siloah  :  Quell,  Teich  und  That  in  Jerusalem,  Eine 
Dissertation,  Heidelberg,  1873;  Das  Buch  Baruch, 
Geschichte  und  Krilik;  Uebersetzung  und  Erklarung 
auf  Grund  des  wiederhergesteltten  hebrdischen  Ur- 
textes,  Mit  einem  Anhang  iiber  den  pseudepigraph- 
ischen  Baruch,  Leipzig,  1879  ;  Die  Anjdnge  des  Rd- 
mischen  Chriitenthums,  Ein  Vorlrag,  Karlsruhe, 
1881;  (edited)  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hitzig's  Vorlesungen 
iiber  Biblische  Theologie  und  Messianische  M'eissa- 
gungen  des  Alten  Testaments,  Mit  einer  Lebens-  und 
Character-Skizze,  Karlsruhe,  1880. 

KNICKERBACKER,  Right  Rev.  David  Buel, 
D.D.  (Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1873), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Indiana;  b.  at  Sch.ighti- 
coke,  X.Y.,  Feb.  24,  1833:  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1853,  and  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  Xew-Yoik  City,  18.50; 
became  rector  of  Geth.senuine  Church,  Minneaiv 
olis,  Minn.,  1857;  bishop,  1883.  He  is  a  High 
Churchman.  He  has  publisiied  occiisioual  .ser- 
mons and  addresses,  annual  reports,  etc. 

KNIGHT,  Ceorge  Thomson,  Universalist;  b.  at 
Windham,  Me.,  Oct.  29,  1,S50;  graduated  at  Tufts 
College,  College  Hill,  Mass.,  1872,  and  at  Tufts 
Divinity  School  (B.D.)  1875;  in  the  latter  was  in- 
structor in  rhetoric  and  church  history  from  1875  to 
1882,  when  he  became  professor  of  church  history. 

KNOX,  Charles  Eugene,  D.D.  (College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1874),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Knoxbmo,  N.Y.,  Dec.  27,  1833;  graduaU-d 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1856,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York  City. 
1859;  was  tutor  in  Hamilton  College,  1859-00; 
pastor  elect  (Reformed  Dutch  Church).  Utica, 
1860-62  ;  pastor  (Presbyterian),  Bloomfield,  N.J., 
1864-73;  president  of  the  German  Theological 
School,  Newark,  N.J.,  since  1873.  He  is  the 
author  of  A  Year  icilh  St.  Paul,  New  York,  1803; 
a  series  of  graded  Sunday-school  text-books,  1804- 
70 ;  Lone  to  the  End,  1800 ;  David  the  King,  1874. 
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KNOX,  Right  Rev.  Robert  Bent,  D.D.  (Trinity 

ColU-c,  Dul.liii,  1819).  lunl  Kislinj.  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  C'liurch  of  liclaml:  1).  in 
Ireland,  in  tlie  year  1808;  edneateil  at  Trinity 
<ollet;c,  Dublin;  graduated  B..V.  ISJ!).  M.A.  ls:jj, 
I».I).  1840;  was  chancellor  of  .\rdfi-rt,  Isjl-U; 
]irel>endary  of  St.  Muucbiu,  in  Limerick  Cathe- 
dral. 1841- 1!»:  became  l>islioi>,  1S49  ;  l>riniate,  and 
;irclilii-lio[i  of  .\rma;.;li.  1^80. 

KOBER,  Franz,  Lie.  Theol.  ('riibingen,  18jii), 
D.D.  (  riil>iMi;.'n,  l^.')7),  Uoman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Warlliauscn,  near  liiberach,  (ii-rmanv.  .March  G, 
1821 ;  studied  tlieology  and  ]ihiloso|ihy  at  Tii- 
biugeii ;  became  priest  there,  184.");  and  succes- 
sively in  its  university,  repetent  to  the  Willnlm.t.ili/'i 
(1840),  j/rual-docent  of  pedagogics,  didactirs,  and 
the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles  (1851),  pro- 
lessor  extraordinary  (18.}3),  ordinary  professor 
of  church  law,  pedagogics,  and  the  exegesis  of 
the  Kpistles  (1857).  fie  is  the  author  of  Der 
Kirchenbunn  nach  den  Grumhiilzen  ile.i  kanonischen 
Rec/ils,  Tubingen,  1857,  '2d  ed.  1803;  Die  Su.i/>en- 
iion  iler  Kircheniliener,  1802  ;  Die  Depusiliun  und 
Deijruilation,  1867.  • 

KOEGEL,  Rudolf,  D.D.,  German  Protestant 
theologian;  b.  at  Kirnbaum,  Posen,  Feb.  18,  18l.'9; 
I'astor  at  The  Hague,  18.57-63,  and  since  court 
preacher  at  Berlin  ;  and  since  1880  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Kurmark.  lie  is  the  autliorof 
oomiuentaries  on  Fir.-:!  Peter  (Mainz,  1803,  2d  ed. 
Berlin,  1872)  and  Romans  (1870,  2d  ed.  1883); 
Aufitem  I'orhof  ins  Heil!(/llium  (sermons;,  Bremen, 
1875-70,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1878-80.  Since  1880  he 
has,  with  W.  Baur  and  H  Frommel,  edited  Xeue 
<  'liiixlijler/ie.  • 

KOEHLER,  August,  Ph.D.  (.Jena,  18.50),  Lie. 
Theol.  (Kriangen,  18.57),  D.D.  (Krlangen,  1804), 
Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  .Schuialeid)erg,  Rhein- 
pfalz,  (Jermany,  Feb.  8,  1835 ;  educated  at  Bonn, 
Krlangen,  arul  Utrecht,  1851-55  ;  made  a  scientific 
journey  in  Holland,  1850  ;  became  prlval-docenl  at 
Krlangen,  18.57  ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theol- 
ogy, 1862;  ordinary  professor  at  .lena  1804,  at 
Bonn  1800,  at  Krlangen  1808.  He  is  the  author 
of  JJie  tiindertiindinc/ie  refonnirle  Kirche,  Krlangen, 
18.50  (Dutch  trans.,  De  uedevlandsche  htrcormde 
Kerk,  Amsterdam,  1857);  I'rincipia  doclrinte  de 
leijenernliune  in  niifn  tesliunenio  ohi'iic,  1857  ;  Die 
iiiulieiili.ic/ien  J'ru/ihtlen  erkliirl,  1800-05,  4  parts; 
I'oiiimiulutii)  de  vi  (if  pronuncialione  sacniaancti 
'J'elrai/rammalis,  1857 ;  Lehrlnich  der  bihlinclien  (je- 
tchichle  alien  Teslwneitles  (down  to  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom),  1st  vol.,  2d  vol.  1st  pt.,  1875-84; 
I'lher  ilie  (jriindaiutrlniiiiini/en  des  liuch  Kahtlelh, 
1885;  i/cher  die  lieric/ilii/nny  der  LulJter'.ichen  lit- 
belliliertelznny,  1880;  numerous  articles  in  theo- 
logical periodicals,  etc. 

KOENIG,  Arthur,  D.D.  (Breslau,  Germany, 
1873),  ItoiiKiii  Cailiolic  ;  1)  at  Xi-isse,  ficrmany, 
.(uue  1,  1S13;  slu.li.-d  .it  Breslau  1801-0.5,  and  in 
the  episcopal  priests' seminary  there  1800-07;  be- 
••.ime  priest,  1867;  teacher  of  religion  in  the  fJross 
Glo^au  gymnasium,  soon  after  in  the  Uealseliulc 
at  Neisse  (ISOg);  chief  teacher  in  the  latter,  1880; 
ordinary  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  Germany,  18M2.  lie  is  the  author 
of  /)«.«  Kaleiidarium  <le»  Brcatauer  Kreuzstdflm  (in 
the  /.eihrhrifl  des  Vereina  fUr  Gesrhichle  u.  Aller- 
IhUmer  Schhairn.-,  1800);  Die  Echllieil  der  Apo.ilrl- 
(/e.ichiclile,  Breslau,  1H07;   A(.<  Xeuijuitx  der  Nalur 


fi'tr  Golle.i  Diisrin,  Fiviburg-im-Br.,  1870  (Hun- 
garian trans.,  Calocsa,  1871,  2d  ed.  IVsth,  1872); 
Die  liibei  und  ilie  Slliiii  rei  (  Prni/riiiiini  dir  .Wiisser 
Renhchute,  1874);  Lihrbnch  J'ilr  den  kiilholischen 
Retigionsunterricht  in  den  iiberen  Ktassen  der  Gi/m- 
nanien  und  Realscbnlen,  Freiburg-iin-Br.,  1879,  4th 
ed.  1885  ;  llandbuch  f'iir  den  kalliulisc/ien  Relii/iiiiis- 
unlerrichi  in  den  millelren  KIti.isen  der  O'l/mntisitn 
und  Realschu/'ii.  iss];  articles  in  the  hoinili'tical 
monthly,  Si.  IJedwii/Mall,  lircslau,  etc. 

KOENIG,  Friedrich  Eduard,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(both   Leii>zig,   1672  and  l&7!i),  (i<'rman  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Heichenbach,  Saxony,  Nov    15.1840; 
studied  at  Leipzig,  1^07-71;  became />n(vi(-(/(/f«-ri< 
there,  1S79;  profes.sor  extraordinary  of  theology, 
1885.     His  theological  stand|>oint  is  thai  of  a  be, 
liever  in  revelation.    He  is  the  autliorof  G'danke- 
Laul  und  Accent,  tits  ilie  drei  Factoren  der  S/irnch- 
bdduny,  companiliv  und  plii/slutngisc/i  am  llebriiisch- 
en  dargeslellt,  U'einiar,  1874  ;  Seue  Studien  iiber 
Schrift,  A  usspracht  und  alli/emeine  Fonnenlehre  des 
Aethiopischen,  Leijizig,  1877;  De  crilicce  sacra  ur- 
jgumento  e  linguie  legibus  repelilo,  1879;   Ilislorisch- 
I  kritisvlies  LehrgtUiude  der  Ilebriiisclien  S/iraclie,  I. 
Theil,  1881;  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  des  Allen  Tea- 
I  laments,  1882;  Die llauptprohleme der allisraelilischen 
I  Religionsf/escliichle,  1884  (Knglish  trans.,  The  Re- 
I  liglous  History  nf  Israel,  Kdinburgh,  1885):  Falsclie 
'  Extreme  in  der  neueren  Krilik  des  Allen  Testaments, 
1  18S5. 

■  KOENIG,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Freiburg-im-Br.,  1840), 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  llausen-oii-the-.\ach,  Ger- 
many, Sept.  7,  1819 ;  studied  pliilosojihy  and 
theolog)'  at  Freiburg-im-Br.  ;  became  priest  and 
repelitor  in  the  theolo<;ical  convict  there,  1845 ; 
and  successively  in  this  university,  prical-docenl 
(1847),  professor  extraordinary  (1854),  ordinary 
professor  of  Old-Testament  litttrature  (1857).  He 
j  is  the  author  of  Die  Theoluyie  der  Psalmen,  Frei- 
1  burg-im-Br.,  1857;  Das  altleslamentl.  Kimiglhum, 
'  1803;  Das  Alter  u.  die  Entsteliunysiceise  des  Penla- 
teuchs,  1884  ;  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichle  der  lUeuluyisch- 
en  Facnlliil  in  Freiburg  am  Schtu.ise  des  voriyen  und 
im  lidiinui  d'S  Jrlzii/<n  Jahrhunderls,  1884.  • 

KOESSING,  Friedrich,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
]  Mimmeiihausen,  Gi-rmany,  Feb.  15,  1825;  became 
I  .spiritual  instructor  at  Donaue.schingen,  1851  ;  in 
t  the  lyceuni  at  lleiilelberg,  1S,53 ;  professor  of 
j  moral  theology  and  theological  eiicyclopa'dia  at 
;  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1803.  He  is  the  autliorof  De 
\  supritna  (liriflicana,  Heidelberg,  1858;  Daschristl. 
:  Ges,lz.  1802. 

KOESTLIN,  Julius  Theodor,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
I  (both  Tubingen,  18.55),  D.D.  (/...;i.,  (ioltingrn, 
ISOO),  LL.D.  (l,on.,  Marburg,  1SS3);  b.  at  Stutt- 
gart, .May  17.  1820;  studied  in  Tubingen  1814- 
48,  an<l  Bi-rliii  1849-50;  became  repetent  in  the 
evangelical  seminary  in  Tubingen,  l6.50;  pro- 
fessor extraordinary,  especially  of  Xew-TestaimMit 
theology,  and  university  preacher,  in  Cioltiiigi'ii, 
18.55  ;  ordinary  profes.sor,  e8|>eciallv  of  systematic 
tlieology,  at  Breslau  1800,  at  Hafle  ISiO;  since 
1805  coiinistorial  councillor,  and  since  1877  mem- 
ber of  the  Magdeburg  consistory.  His  theologi- 
cal standpoint  is  that  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
new  (jernian  theology,  with  critical  rrfi^rencf  to 
the  biblical  revelation  and  the  facts  of  tlie  moral 
and  religious  ChriHtiitii  consciousness,  and  e(r4irt 
aft<-r  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  und  Reforineil 
confessions.    He  studied  I'resbyteriunisin  in  .Scot- 
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laud  in  1849,  and  took  an  active  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  new  consistorial  constitution,  whicli  has 
Presbyterian  features.  Since  1873  he  lias,  witli 
Professor  Uiehm,  edited  the  Tlieotor/ische  SluJien 
Hiul  Kriliken.  lie  is  the  author  of  Die  scltottische 
Kirche,  ihr  inneres  Lebeii  und  ikr  VerhiiUniss  zum 
Slaal,  ilamburg  u.  Gotha,  1852 ;  Luthers  Lehre  ion 
der  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1853  ;  Das  Wesen  der  Kirche 
nach  Lehre  u.  Geschichte  d.  N.T.,  1854,  2d  ed. 
Gotha,  1872;  Der  Glaube,  sein  Wesen,  Grand  u. 
Gegenstand,  seine  BedeulungfUr  Erkennen,  Lehen  u. 
Kirche,  Gotha,  1859;  De  miraculurum,  qua:  Chrisius 
el  primi  ejus  discipuli  fecerunt,  natura  et  ralione, 
Breslau,  1860 ;  Luthers  Theologie,  Stuttgart,  1863, 
2  vols. ;  Martin  Luther,  sein  Lehen  und  seine 
Schriften,  Elberfeld,  1875,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1883; 
Luthers  Leben,  Leipzig,  1882,  3d  ed.  1883  (Eng- 
lish trans.,  London  and  New  York,  1883,  and 
Philadelphia,  1883) ;  Martin  Luther  (^Festschrift), 
Halle,  1883,  22d  ed.  1884  (English  trans.,  London, 
1883). 

KOLDE,  Theodor  (Hermann  Friedrlch),  Ph.D. 
(Halle,  1874),  Lie.  Theol.  (Marburg,  1870),  D.D. 
{hon.,  Marburg,  1881),  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  Friedland,  Upper  Silesia,  May  G, 
1850;  studied  at  Breslau  1869-70,  and  at  Leipzig 
1871-72;  became  privat-docent  in  church  history 
at  Marburg,  1876;  professor  extraordinary,  1879; 
oi'dinary  professor  of  historical  theology  at  Er- 
langen,"l881.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Hermann  lleuter's. 
He  is  author  of  Der  Kanzler  Briick  u.  seine  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  die  Entwicklung  der  Reformation,  Halle, 
1874  (Prof.  Kolde  is  one  of  Briick's  descendants); 
Luthers  Stellung  zu  Conzil  und  Kirche  bis  zutn 
Wormser  Reichstag,  Giitersloh,  1876;  Walther  von 
derVogelweide  in  seiner  Stellung  zu  Kaiserthum  tind 
Hierarchic,  1877;  Die  deutsche  Augustiner-Conyre- 
galion  und  Johatin  von  Staupitz,  Gotha,  1879;  Fried- 
rich  der  Weise  und  die  Anfdnge  der  Reformation, 
Erlangen,  1881;  Analecta  Lutherana,  Briefe  und 
Aclenstiicke,  Gotha,  1883;  Luther  und  der  Reichstag 
zu  Worms,  1883,  2d  ed.  same  year ;  Martin  Luther, 
eine  Biographic,  vol.  i.  1884;  Die  Heilsarmee  ("The 
Salvation  Army")  nach  eigener  Anschauung  und 
nach  ihren  Schriften,  Erlangen,  1885. 

KRAFFT,  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  D.D.,  Reformed;  b. 
at  Cologne,  Sept.  8,  ISi'l ;  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Perlin,  1839-44  ;  made  a  scientific  journey  in  the 
East,  1844  ;  privat-docent  at  Bonn,  1846  ;  professor 
extraordinary,  18.50;  ordinary  professor  since  1859, 
and  mcnilierof  the  Rhenish  Consistory  since  1881. 
Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  Die 
Topogrnphie  Jerusalems,  Bonn,  1846  ;  Die  Kirchen- 
geschichte  der  germanischen  VUlker,  Berlin,  vol.  i. 
1854 ;  Briefe  und  Documente  aus  der  Zeit  der  Re- 
formation, Elberfeld,  1876. 

KRAUS,  Franz  Xaver,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (both  Frei- 
bur--im-15r.,  1862  and  ISIm),  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  'J'reves,  Rhenish  J'russia,  .Sept.  IS,  1840; 
studied  at  Freiburg,  Paris,  and  Bonn ;  was  or- 
dained priest,  1865;  held  a  beneficiary  at  Pfalzel, 
near  Treves,  1865-72 ;  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  art,  archaeology,  and  history,  at  Strass- 
burg,  1872 ;  ordinary  professor  of  church  history 
at  Freiburg-iin-Breisgau,  1878.  He  is  aroliducal 
conservator  of  antiquities.  He  advocates,  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  religious  Catholicism  in 
0]iposition  tojjolitical  ultramontanism.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are  Obsfvcationes  critica:  in  Sgncsii 
Ci/rencci  ejpislulas,  Regeusburg,  lS63j  Studien  uber 


Si/nesios  ron  Kyrene,  Tiibingen,  1866;  Die  Kunst 
bei  den  alten  Christen,  Frankfurt-lt.-^L,  1868;  Bfi- 
trdge  zur  Trierischen  Archdolngic  und  Geschichte,  I., 
Trier,  1868 ;  Die  BlutampuUen  der  rom.  Katacomhen, 
Freiburg,  1808;  Die  christliche  Kunst  in  ihren  friilt- 
esten  Anfdngen,  Leipzig,  1872;  Das  Spottcrucifx 
voni  J^alatin,  Freiburg,  1872 ;  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen-\ 
geschichte.  Trier,  1872-75,  3  parts,  3d  ed.  1886; 
Roma  sotterranea,  Freiburg,  1873,  2d  ed.  1879; 
Si/nchronistische  Tabellen  zur  chrisdichen  Kirchen- 
geschichte.  Trier,  1870  ;  Ueber  Begriff,  Umfang  und 
Geschichte  der  chrisdichen  Archuologie,  Freiburg, 
1879;  Kunst  und  Allerlhum  in  Elsass-Lnthrini/en, 
Strassburg,  1876-87,  3  vols. ;  Geduchtnissrede'auf 
Joh.  Alzog,  Freiburg,  1879  ;  Synchronistichc  Tabel- 
len zur  chrisdichen  Kunstgeschichte,  1880;  Heal- 
encyclopddie  der  chrisdichen  AlterthUmer,  1880-80,  2 
vols.;  Ludwig  Spach,  Strassburg,  1880;  Minia- 
turen  des  Codex  Egberts  zu  Trier,  Freiburg,  1884; 
Die  Wanitgemcdde  in  Oberzell  auf  der  Reichenai 
1884;  Die  Kunstdenkmdler  des  Grossherzogthur' 
Baden,  Bd  I.,  1887.  He  edited  the  10th  editio 
of  Alzog's  Handhuch  der  Allgemeinen  Kirchengt 
schichte,  ^laiuz,  1882,  2  vols. ;  and  Lettere  di  Bene 
detto  XIV.,  1884  ;  and  has  contributed  to  uumer. 
ous  periodicals. 

KRAUSS,  Alfred  (Eduard),  Lie.  Theol.  (Basel 
1866),  D.D.  (Jion.,  Basel,  1868),  Reformed;  b.  at 
Rheineck,  Canton  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  MarcK 
19,  1836;  studied  at  Heidelberg  (1855-50),  llalk 
(1850-57),  and  Ziirich  (1857-58);  passed  the  stat« 
theological  examination  at  St.  Gallen,  1859 ;  be- 
came pastor  of  Stettfurt,  Canton  Thurgau,  Switz- 
erland, 1859  ;  professor  extraordinary  at  Marburg, 
1870;  ordinary  professor,  1871;  at  Strassburg, 
1S73.  lie  belongs  to  the  scliool  of  Schleiermaelier. 
He  lectures  upon  comparative  symbolics,  dogmat- 
ics, ethics,  homiletics,  catechetics,  pastoral  theol- 
ogy, liturgies,  practical  exegesis,  and  conducts  a 
homiletical  and  catechetical  seminar.  He  is  the 
author  of  Bedeutung  des  Glaubens  fiir  die  Schrifl- 
auslegung,  Fraueufeld,  1862 ;  Theotogischer  Com- 
menlarzu  I.Korinther  xv.,  1804;  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Ojf'enbarung,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Philosophic  des  Chris- 
tenthums,  Gotha,  1808;  Predigten  fiir  alle  Sonn-  und 
Festtage  des  Jahres,  Strassburg,  1874  ;  Das  prates- 
tuntische  Doi/nia  von  der  unsichlbaren  Kirche,  Gotha, 
1870;  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik,lS8'i;  various  articles 
upon  doctrinal  and  practical  theology  in  difterent 
Swiss  and  German  periodicals. 

KRAWUTZCKY,  Adam,  D.D.  (Munich,  1865), 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Xeustadt,  Upper  Silesia, 
Marcli  2,  1842;  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Breslau  (1860-62),  Tubingen  (1863-04),  and 
Munich  (1864),  and  in  the  priest-seminary  in  Bres- 
lau (1864-05),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1865. 
He  became  sub-regens  in  the  seminary,  and  privat- 
docent  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  1868;  on  April 
1,  1885,  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology.  He  is  the  author  of  Zdhlung  u. 
Ordnung  d.  hi.  Sacramenle  in  ihrer  gcschichtl.  Enl- 
wickelung,  Breslau,  1865  (pp.  66)  ;  be  visions  beati- 
fica  in  Benedicti  XH.  constitutionem  ^^Benediclus 
beus"  commentatio  hislorica,  1S6S  (pp.40);  Petri- 
ni.-!che  Studien,  1872-73,  2  parts;  Des_Betlamun 
kleiner  Kalechismus  mit  Kommenlar,  1873;  essays 
in  periodicals,  especially  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  d. 
neutest.Ausdrucks Menschensohn(iu  Tiibingcr  Theol. 
Quarlalschrift,  1869,  pp.  600-652);  Ueber  das  alt- 
kirchliche  Unterrichtsbuch  "Die  zwei  Wege"  (do., 
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1862,  pp.  359— HJi);  Ueher  die  sog.  Z iciilfajiosleUehre 
(do.,  18S4,  pp.  J4:.'-G0«). 

KROTEL,  Gottlob  Frederick,  D.D.  { Tniver.'iily 
of  Peniisylvaiii:i,  riiiladi-lphia.  l-^O,')),  Lutheran 
(General  Council);  b.  at  ll.sfcM,  Wurtemberj,', 
Germany,  Feb.  4,  18:iU ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  184(3; 
studied  theoloijy,  was  licensed  1848;  pastor  at  Pas- 
syunk  (Philiuk-lphia),  Lebanon,  Lanca.st«r  (1853- 
62),  Philadelphia  1 18(JL>-t)8) ;  professor  in  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  there  (18U4- 
08);  and  since  1808  has  been  p;istor  of  Holy 
Trinitv,  Xew-York  City.  lie  edited  Der  Lullier- 
hclie  Herohl,  1872-75.  and  The  Lutheran,  1881-83. 
He  was  president  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lbUy-68,  and  since  1884  ;  and  of  that  of  New 
York,  1869-70,  and  of  the  General  Council  in 
1809.  He  is  the  author  of  translations  of  Ledder- 
hose's  Life  of  Mtlanchlhun,  Philadelphia,  L^ol,  and 
of  L'hlhorn's  Luther  ami  the  Swiss,  1870;  lIVio  are 
the  Blessed  y  Mtililatiuns  on  the  Beatitudes,  1855; 
(with  Ilev.  Prof.  Dr.  'Sldim)  Explanation  of  Luther's 
Small  Caliclusm.  1803. 

KUEBEL,  Robert  Benjamin,  Lie.  Theol.  (Tu- 
I'ingen,  1807),  D.D.  (hon.,  Leipzig,  1879),  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Kirchheim,  Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  12, 
1838;  studied  at  Tubingen,  1856-00;  became 
repeleni  there,  1805;  diakonus  at  Ualingen,  1807; 
professor  and  director  in  Herboru  preachers' 
seminary.  1S70;  city  pastor  and  professor  at  EU- 
wangen,  1874 ;  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Tiiliingen,  1879.  His  theological  standpoint  is 
the  positive  biblical.  He  is  the  author  of  Jlihel- 
tunde.  Stuttgart,  1.S70,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1.S81  ;  Das 
christluhe  Lifhrsij.item  nachder heilif/en  Schri/'l,  1873; 
l'mri.1.1  der  Pastoralthe.otogie,  1st  ed.  a.s  Seminarpro- 
</riiiiiin  at  Herborn,  1873,  2d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1873; 
I'redii/lin  und  .'ichrif'tOetrachtunf/en,  Barmen,  1874  ; 
Katechetik,  .Stuttgart,  1.S77  ;  Ceher  den  l.'nterschied 
Z'cischen  der  positiven  u.  der  tiberalen  Jiichluni/  in  lUr 
riiodernen  Theoloqie,  Xordlingen,  18sl  ;  lectures, 
etc.;  contributed  to  Grau's  Z(('4tf/ictrA- (IJielefeld, 
1876-8(t);  to  the  2d  ed.  of  Herzog,  and  Apologetik 
in  Zockler's  Handbuch,  Ndrdlingen,  1884,  2d  ed. 
1>8.-), 

KUENEN,  Abraham,  D.D.  (Uiden,  1851);  b.  at 
Haarl.-m.  North  Holland.  .Sept.  10,  1828;  studied 
at  the  gymnasiiiiM  uf  Haarlem,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  I.#iden,  1  •'540-51  ;  and  since  March  12, 
1853,  h<is  been  professor  of  theology  there.  He 
U  a  member  of  the  Teyler  Thi'ologieal  ."society  of 
Haarlem,  and  of  the  Hoyal  .\ca<leiiiy  of  Sciences 
and  Literature  at  .Amsli'rdani ;  secretary  of  The 
Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion;  and  .September,  18H3,  was  ]iri>sident  of 
tlie  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
held  at  Ixiiden.  In  theology  he  is  "liberal,"  be- 
longs to  what  is  called  in  Holland  "the  modern 
school,"  advocates  the  application  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  Bible,  especially  to  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment. .Since  IfSOO  he  haa  been  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Theuliii/isch  Tyihchrifi.  Besides  numerous 
articles  he  has  written  I/iatorisch-krititch  Onder- 
virk  naiir  hel  onslaan  en  de  verzameling  van  de  boeken 
des  Oudcn  I'erbonds  (llislorico-crillctd  /ni-eslii/alinn 
into  the  Oriffin  and  Collection  of  the  Bonks  of  the 
Old  Testament),  Leiden,  1801-({.j,  3  vols.,  2<1  ed. 


revised  and  enlarged,  18.S.'i,  s<\q.  (French  trans,  by 
Dr.  A.  Pier.son,  of  the  tirst  two  volumes,  on  the 
historical  and  projihetical  Iniok.s,  Paris,  1800-79; 
English  trans,  of  the  first  two  chapters  by  Bishop 
J.  W.  Colenso,  in  his  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
criticalli/ examined,  l^udon,  \86b;  German  trans, 
of  the  M  ed.  by  Dr.  Th.  Weber,  Leipzig,  1885, 
sfiq.);  De  goilsdienst  van  hrail  tot  den  onderyang 
van  dtn  Joodschen  Staat,  Il.-iarlem,  1869-70,2  vols. 
(English  trans,  by  A.  W.  May,  The  Religion  of 
Liraet  to  the  Full  of  the  Jewish  State,  London,  1874- 
75,  3  vols.)  ;  De  profelen  en  de  profetie  onder  Israel, 
Leiden,  1875,  2  vols.  (English  trans,  by  A.  Mil- 
roy.  Prophets  and  Pro/ihtci/  in  Israel,  1877)  ;  Xa- 
lional  Religions  and  i'niiersal  Religion  (Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1882),  London,  1882  (l)utch  edition, 
I'olksgodsdienst  en  Wereldgndsdienst,  Leiden,  1882; 
French  trans,  by  Vernes,  Paris,  I8h3;  (iernian 
trans.,  Berlin,  1883)  ;  minor  pamphlets,  university 
orations,  etc. 

KURTZ,  Johann  Heinrlch,  Lie.  Theol.  (hon., 
Konig.sberg,  ls44).  D.D.  (I,nn.,  Ko.stock.  1849), 
Lutheran  (moderately  confessional)  :  b.  at  Mout- 
joie,  near  Aachen,  Prussia,  Dec.  13, 1809;  studied 
at  Halle  1830,  and  at  Bonn  1831-33;  became  head 
master  in  religion  at  the  Mitau  gymnasium,  1.835; 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  Dorpat  Univer- 
sity, 1850;  professor  emeritus,  1870.  Since  1871 
he  has  lived  at  Marburg.  His  books  are,  Das 
Mosaische  Opfer,  Mitau,  1842;  Die  Aslronomie  und 
die  Bibel,  184"2  (5th  ed.  under  title  Bibel  und  As- 
lronomie, Berlin,  IS'Oo;  English  trans..  The  Bible 
and  Astronomi/,  Philadelphia,  1857);  Lthrbuch  der 
heiligen  Geschichte,  Kijnigsberg,  1843,  10th  ed.  1884 
(English  trans..  Manual  of  Sacred  History,  Phila- 
delphia, 1855);  Beitriige  zur  I'erleidigung  und  Be- 
griindung  des  Pentateuchs,  1844  ;  Christliche  Reli- 
t/ionslehre,  Mitau,  1844,  13tli  ed.  Leipzig,  1883; 
Die  Einheit  der  (iencsis.  Berlin,  1846;  Biblische 
Geschichte  mit  ErlUuterunqen,  1847,  34th  ed.  1882 
(English  trans,  by  A.  Melville,  Bible  History, 
Edinburgh,  1867)  ;  Geschichte  des  Alien  Bundes 
(bis  zum  Tode  Mosis),  1848-55,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  vol. 
i.  1804,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  1858  (English  annotaU-d 
trans,  by  Dr.  A.  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  Edinburgh,  1860,  3  vols.);  Le'hrbuch  der 
Kirchenyeschichte,  ^litau,  1849,  9th  ed.  Leipzig, 
1885.  2  vols,  in  4  part.s  (English  trans..  Text-book 
of  Church  History,  Philadel|>hia,  186(1,  2  Vols.;  new 
ed.  revi.sed,  1875);  Liitfaden  (now  called  Abrias) 
der  Kirchengeschichle,  Alilau.  18.'i2,  Ulh  ed.  Leil>- 
zig,  1880 ;  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Kirchmge- 
schichte,  Mitau,  vol.  i.  1853-54,  3  parts,  2il  ed. 
1850-08,  vol.  ii.  Isl  mrt  (to  the  end  of  tlie  Caro- 
lingian  age),  ls50  (English  trans.,  Histori/  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Edinburgh,  1803)  ;  Die  Ehr'n  der 
Siihne  Gollis  mit  dtn  Tdchtern  der  Menschcn  in  1. 
Mos.  vi.1-4.  Berlin,  1857;  Die  Siihne  Hotles  in 
1.  Mos.  11.  7-4  I//1'/  die  siindiqenden  Engel  in  S. 
Petri  II.  4.  6  und  Judiii.  6,  7,  Mitau,  1858;"  Die  Ehe 
des  I'ropheten  Hosra,  Dor]>at,  1850;  Der  alltesla- 
mentiiche  (>/>ferkultus  nach  seiner  gcsetzlichen  Be- 
griindung  und  /liii/rm/iiiiu,  Mitjiu,  1862  (English 
trans.,  Sacrificial  Worship  oj'  the  Old  Testament. 
Edinburgh,  1803)  ;  Zur  Theoloyie  der  Psalmen, 
Dorpat,  IsiOj;  Der  Brief  an  die  Utbriier  erkliirt, 
MiUu,  1869. 
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LADD,  Ceorge  Trumbull,  D.D.  (Western  Re- 
serve College,  Hudson,  O.,  ISSO),  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Painesville,  O.,  Jan.  lU,  18-12;  graduated 
at  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  ().,  ISCl, 
and  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary 
1869  ;  pastor  Spring-street  Church,  ^lilwaukee. 
Wis.,  1871-79;  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me., 
1879-81;  and  since  1881  has  filled  the  correspond- 
ing chair  in  Yale  College.  He  is  the  author  of 
Principles  of  Church  Polity,  New  York,  1882;  Doc- 
trine of  Sacred  Scriplure :  Criliciil,  Hislorical,  and 
Do<piiatic  [nquirji  into  the  Oriyin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  te.sl<amnts,  188.3,  2  vols,  (tile  prod- 
uct of  many  ve;us  of  labor  and  of  wide  research). 

LAEMMER,  Hugo,  Ph.D.  (Berlin,  1855),  Lie. 
Theol.  (Berlin,  18.36),  D.D.  (hon.,  Breslau,  1859), 
Roman-Catholic  convert;  b.  at  AUenstein,  East 
Prussia,  Jan.  25,  1835;  studied  at  Konigsberg, 
Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  1852-56 ;  became  privat-docent 
for  historical  theology  at  Berlin,  1857 ;  made  a 
scientific  journey  througli  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
■went  formally  over  to  Catholicism  at  Braunsberg, 
Nov.  21, 1858.  He  then  entered  the  clerical  semi- 
nary there ;  was  ordained  a  priest  1859 ;  immedi- 
ately thereafter  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
missionnrius  apostolicux,  1861.  On  his  return  to 
Braunsberg  that  year,  he  was  made  suh-regens  of 
the  seminary ;  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in 
1803,  as  consultor  of  the  Congregatio  <le  Propaganda 
Fide.  In  1864  he  became  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology at  Braunsberg,  and  later  in  the  year,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  Protestant  faculty,  professor 
of  dogmatics  in  the  Roman-Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Breslau,  and  soon  after  Consistorialrath, 
Prosynodalexaminator,  and  episcopal  Ponitentiar. 
In  1805  he  became  honorary  member  of  the  Dulc- 
torencollegium  of  the  Vienna  theological  faculty. 
He  is  the  author  of  Clemenlis  Alexandrini  de  Aoju 
doclrina,  Leipzig,  1855  (an  academical  prize  essay, 
whose  preparation  gave  him  his  first  impulse 
towards  Roman  Catholicism) ;  De  theoloyia  romano- 
calholica,  (juce  reformatorum  (date  riguil,  anletriden- 
tina  (another  prize  essay,  Berlin,  1857;  translated 
by  him  into  (ierman  under  the  title,  Die  vortri- 
denlinifch-katholixche  Theologie  <tes  Ile/'orniati(ins- 
Zcitalters  aus  den  Quellen  dargeslellt.  Berlin,  1S.5S); 
Papst  Xiholaus  der  Erste  u.  d.  Byzantinisclie  Staats- 
Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  18.57  (his  habiUtationsrcde);  (ed.) 
Eusebii  Painphiti  hist,  eccles.  lihri  x:,  Schaffhausen, 
1859-62;  Anatecta  Jiomana.  Kirchengeschichdiche 
Forschungen  in  Riimischen  Bibliotheken  u.  Archicen. 
Eine  Denkschrifl,  Schaffhausen,  1860;  Misericor- 
dias  Domini,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1801  (his  autobiog- 
raphy, in  which  he  relates  the  history  of  his  con- 
version, and  attributes  it  to  his  work  upon  Anselm's 
Cur  Deus  Homo,  which  he  edited,  Berlin,  1857, 
his  study  of  Hermann  von  Kappenberg's  De  con- 
version sua,  the rea<ling  oC  Roman-Catholic  books, 
a  severe  illness,  and  the  .lesuit  revival  meetings 
in  Berlin)  ;  Monumenia  Vaticana  historiam  ecclesi- 
asticam  sueculi  X  17.  iltuslrantia,  1861 ;  Zur  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  16.    and  17.  Jahrh.,  1803;   (edited) 


Scriptorum  Grmcim  orlhod.  bibliotheca  selecta,  1864- 
60 ;  /n  decrela  concdii  Ruthenorum  Zamosciensis 
animadversiones  theologico-canonicce,  18C5 ;  CoeUslU 
Urbs  Jerusalem,  1866 ;  Metetematum  romanorum 
mantissa,  1876  ;  De  martyrologio  Romano,  Parerqon 
historicihcriticum,  Regensburg,  1878.  « 

LAGARDE,  Paul  Anthony  de,  Ph.D.  (Berlin, 
IMU),  Lie.  Theol.  (A.m.,  Erlangen,  1851),  D.D. 
{hon.,  Halle,  1808),  German  Protestant;  b.  in 
Berlin,  Nov.  2,  1827  ;  .studied  in  Berlin  University 
fromEaster,  1844,  to  Easter,  1846,  and  in  Halle  from 
Easter,  1846,  to  Ejister,  1847;  taught  in  schools  io 
Berlin  from  Easter,  1855,  to  Easter,  1866 ;  and 
since  Eiister,  18011,  has  been  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Gottingen.  "  He  accepts  nothing 
but  what  is  proved,  but  accepts  every  thing  that 
has  been  proved."  ,  He  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  Didascalia  apostolorum  syriace,  1854; 
Zur  nrgeschlchte  der  Armenier,  1854 ;  Reliquia  iuris 
ecclesiasticl  anliquissima  syriace,  1850,  grace,  1856 ; 
Analecta  Syriaca,  1858 :  Appendix  arabica,  1858; 
Hippolyti  romani  qua  feruntur  omnia  gr<ece,  1858; 
Titi  bostreni  contra  Afanichceos  libri  quatuor  syriace, 
1859  ;  Titi  bostreni  quce  ex  opere  contra  Manichaos 
in  cod.  hamburgensi  servala  sunt  grmce  accedunt  lulii 
romani  epistulce  el  Gregorii  Thaumaturgi  Kard  fupoq 
m'oric,  1859;  Geoponicon  in  -lermonem  syriacum 
cersorum  quce  supersunt,  1800;  dementis  romani 
recognitiones  syriace,  1861 ;  Libri  V.  T.  apocryphi 
syriace,  1801 ;  Constitutiones apostolorum grcece,  1802; 
Anmerkungen  zur  griecliUchen  ilbersetzung  der  Pro- 
rerbien,  1803;  Die  cier  erangelien  arabisch  au.t  der 
Wiener handschrif  herausgegeben,  1864;  losepliiScu- 
ligeri  poemata  omnia  ex  museio  Petri  Hcriverii,  1864, 
Cltmentina,  1865;  Gesammelte  abhandlungen,  1866; 
Der pentaleuch  koplisch,  1867 ;  V.  T.  ab  Origene  receii- 
siti  fragmenta,  Matcrialien  zur  geschichte  und  krilik 
lies  Pentateuch,  I.,  II.,  1867;  Genesis  grwce,  1808; 
llieronymi  ijucestiones  hebraicie  in  libra  Geneseos, 
1808;  lieitrdge  zur  baktrhchen  lexicographie,  1868; 
Onomaslica  sacra,  1870;  PropheUe  chaldaice,  1872; 
Ilaqiographa  chaldaice,  1874  ;  Psalterium  iuxta  He- 
iu-(cos  llieronymi,  1874;  Psalmi  1-49  in  usum  scho- 
iarum  arab.,  1875;  Psallerii  ver.^io  memphitica,elc., 
1S75;  P.iallerium  lob  Proverbia  arabice,  1870;  Ar- 
mi:ni.sche  sludien,  1877  ;  Symmicta,  I.  1877,  II.  1880; 
.■^emitica,  1. 1878,  II.  1879-  Deutsche  Schriften,  1878- 
SO  ;  Prcetermissoruni  libri  duo  syriace,  1879  ;  Orien- 
talia,  I.  1879,  II.  1880;  Aus  dem  deulschen  gelehrt- 
enleben,  1881 ;  Die  latcinischcn  Ubersetzungen  des 
Ignatius,  1882;  Ankiindigung  einer  neuen  ausgabe 
der  griechischen  idiersetzung  des  alten  testaments, 
1882;  Ignalii  anliocheni  quw  feruntur  grmce.  Sapi- 
entii  utraque  et  Psalterium  latine.  Beschreibung  des 
in  Granada  iibiich  getcesen  dialekis  der  arubischen 
sp7-ache.  lohannis  Euchaitorum  melropolita:  qua:  in 
codice  vaticano  groeco  676  supersunt  Johannes  Bollig 
descripsit,  1882;  luda;  Harizii  macamce  hebraice, 
1883  ;  .Egyptiaca,  1883 ;  Librorum  V.  T.  P.  1.  grace, 
1883;  Jsaias  persica,  1883;  Programm  fiir  die  kon- 
serratirc  Partci  Preussens,  1884  ;  Persische  Studien, 
1881;  MiltheUungen,  1884;  Probe  einer  neuen  Aus- 
gabe der  lateinischen  Uebersetzungcn  des  alten  Teo- 
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■iiifiits,  \H>ii>:    Die  reculierte  Lullierbihet  ties  Ilal- 

•■avlien  Waiseiiliduse.i,  l/en/zroc/ieii,  1885;  ('nlenfe  in 
Evangetia  yEiji/ptiiica,  </u>i;  mipersttiil,  18SG. 

LAIDLAW,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1«S0),  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in  Edinbiirgli,  April  7, 
1SJ2 ;  graduated  as  M.A.  at  Kdinburijh  Iniver- 

ity,  1855 ;  studied  theology  in  KeforinL-d  I'resby- 
usriau  Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow,  and  tlieu  in  New 
College  (the  Free  Church  College),  Kdinburgh ;  be- 
came Free  Ciiurch  minister  at  liannuckburn,  1859; 
Perth,  1863;  Aberdeen,  1872;  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  18S1. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man 
(Cunninghaui  Lectures),  Edinburgh,  1871) ;  and 
editor  of  Memorials  of  the  Late  lie  v.  John  Hamilton, 
Glasgow,  Hsl. 

LAKE,  Very  Rev.  William  Charles,  D.D.  (Dur- 
ham, l^^l-'i,  ilran  of  Durliani,  Church  of  England; 
li.  in  KnLilaiid,  in  January  of  tlie  year  1S17;  w;is 
scholar  at  Halliol  College,  (Jxford,  1834;  graduated 
B.A.  (first-class  chussics)  1838,  M.A.  1841;  ob- 
tained the  Latin  essay,  1840 ;  was  ordained  deacon 
1842,  priest  1844 ;  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college; 
proctor  and  university  preacher,  public  examiner 
in  cla-ssicsand  in  modern  history,  1853-54 ;  preacli- 
•  I  at  the  Chapel  Koyal,  Whitehall ;  commissioner 

1  army  education  1850,  and  of  popular  education 
1858;  rector  of  Huntspill,  Somerset,  1858-00;  pre- 
liendary  of  Combe  the  10th  in  Wells  Cathedral, 
18iJ(Mi9;  became  dean  of  Durham,  1869.  » 

LANG,  John  Marshall,  D.D.  ((ilasgow,  1874), 
(liurcli  of  .Scollanil ;  1).  in  the  man.se  of  (ilasford, 
l^narkshire.  May  14.  1834;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  (ilasgow  (prizeman  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  historical  medallist),  1856;  was 
succ'-ssively  minister  of  the  East  Parish,  Aber- 
deen, 1850  ;  Fy  vie  Parish,  Aberdeenshire,  1858 ; 
Anderston  Church,  Glasgow,  1805;  Morningside 
Parish,  Edinburgh,  1808;  and  since  January,  1873, 
of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  earlier  movements  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  for  improvement  in  modes  of  worship; 
was  api>ointeil  in  1871  convener  (chairman)  of  the 
Church  of  .Scotland  committee  on  correspondence 
witli  foreign  churches;  along  with  Profes.sor  Milli- 
gan,  was  dej)uty  to  the  General  .\s.sembly  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  the  United  States  in  1872; 
was  member  of  the  Councils  of  the  Ueformed 
Cliurchesat  Edinburgh,  Pliiladelphi.a,  and  Belfast. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Norman  Macleod  in  the 
care  of  the  Barony  Parish,  the  largi-st  in  .Scotland. 
lie  is  the  author  of  llinciii  ami  llumr,  I'.dinbnrgli, 
1879,  3d  ed.  1881  ;  The  Last  Su/t/ier  of  Our  Lovl, 
1881.  2  editions;  Life:  in  it  Worth  Liiini/T  \m\\- 
don,  1^83,  2  editions  ;  and  coiitributetl  to  .St.  Giles' 
Lectures  for  1881  (The  lielit/ions  of  Central  Amer- 
ica), and  for  1883  (.1  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Churth  of  Scotlanil)  ;  and  has  published  sermons, 
review  articles,  lectures,  etc. 

LANCE,  Carl  Heinrich  Rudolf,  Lutheran  (Mis- 
souri .Synod) :  b.  at  I'olnisch  WarUMiberg,  Silesia, 
Jan.  8",  1^25;  graduattid  at  Breslau  1846,  and 
licensed  in  St.  Loui.s,  .Mo.,  184H;  since  1«78  hiis 
been  profe.s.sor  of  tlieology  in  Concordia  .Seminary, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  the  author  of  Lehrlmch 
der  Enijliichen  Sprache,  Fort  Wayne,  In<l.,  1870; 
Kleines  Lehrlmch  der  Eni/linrhen  Sprarhe,  Chicago, 

111.,  1873,  8th  ed.  St.  Louis,  1883  ;  Athanaaiuf,  IJe 
ilecretis  Nic.  Si/n.,  (Jreek  text,  St.  Louis,  187U ; 
Jitatinus,  Ajjoloijia:,  Greek  t«xt,  1»S2. 


LANCE,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  United  Evangeli- 
cal ;  b.  on  tlie  Bier,  a  small  farm  in  the  parisli  of 
Sonnborn,  near  Elberfeld,  Prussia,  April  lO,  18()2; 
d.  at  Bonn,  .July  8,  ls84.  His  father  was  a  fariu- 
er  and  wagoner,  and  brought  his  son  up  in  the 
same  occupations,  liut  allowed  him  at  the  same 
time  to  indulge  his  p;ission  for  reading.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  whicli 
is  still  used  in  the  Ueformed  congregations  of 
Prussia,  although  they  are  since  1817  united  with 
the  Lutheran  under  the  name  of  llie  United  Evan- 
gelical Church.  His  Latin  teaciier,  the  Rev.  Her- 
mann Kalthof,  who  di.scovered  in  him  unusual 
talents,  induced  him  to  study  theology.  He  at- 
tended tiie  gymnasium  at  Dusseldorf,  from  Easter, 
1821,  till  autumn,  1822;  and  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  he  was  particularly  influenced  by 
Professor  Nitzsch,  from  1822  till  1825.  For  a 
year  after  leaving  the  university  he  was  at  Lang- 
enberg,  near  Elberfeld,  as  a.ssistant  minister  to 
the  Rev.  Emil  Krummaeher  (brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  William  Krummaeher), 
182.5-26;  then  became  successively  Ueformed  pas- 
tor of  Wald,  near  Solingeu,  1826 ;  of  Langenberg, 
1828;  and  of  Duisburg,  1832.  While  .at  Duis- 
burg,  he  attracted  attention  by  his  brilliant  arti- 
cles ill  Ilengstenberg's  Evangetische  Kirchenzeil- 
un<i  and  other  periodicals,  by  his  poems,  and  by 
his  able  work  upon  the  history  of  the  Saviour's 
infancy  (see  below)  in  refutation  of  Strau-ss.  lu 
1841,  after  Strauss  had  been  prevented  from  tak- 
ing his  professorship  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Zurich,  Dr.  Lange  was  called  to  the  position. 
Here  he  elaborated  his  Life  of  Jesus  (1844-47, 
see  below),  which  is  a  positive  refutation  of  the 
famous  work  of  Strau.ss,  and  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  German  and  Englisii,  and  a  marked  effect 
uiKm  the  large  subsecpient  literature  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. He  remained  in  Zurich  until  1854,  when  he 
was  called  to  a  professorial  chair  in  the  University 
of  Bonn.  In  1860  lie  l)ecame  consistorialrath. 
He  labored  iiices.santly  .as  academic  teacher  and 
writer,  and  retained  his  faculties  to  the  end. 
He  ceased  to  lecture  five  days  before  his  death. 
An  .\merican  studeiit(Bo.ssard)  towliom  he  showed 
great  kindness,  and  who  informed  me  of  the  f.act, 
called,  and  found  him  suffering  from  a  cold,  but 
reading  and  writing  as  usual,  and  full  of  anima- 
tion anil  pleasant  humor.  Even  a  day  liefore  his 
death,  he  spoke  of  the  beautiful  sumnier  and  the 
beautiful  Uliiiie,  and  hoiH-d  to  resume  his  lectures 
shortly.  "  1  never  saw  Lange  ap|H-ar  happier 
than  on  this  day  ;  his  eyes  were  brighter  than 
ever,  liis  countenance  was  serene,  he  w;i»  all  kind- 
ness and  friendliness,  and  seemed  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world."  On  the  8tli  of  Julv  he  aro.so 
as  usual,  8i>ent  the  morning  among  his  books,  and 
after  dinner,  while  his  ilaughter  went  tlowii-stairs 
to  get  him  his  cup  of  coffee,  he  quietly  fell  asleep 
in  his  arm-chair,  to  awake  no  more  on  eartli. 

Dr.  ]..ange  was  small  of  stature,  had  a  strong 
constitution,  a  t)enignant  face,  and  bright  eyu 
whicli  retained  its  strength  to  the  liust.  He  wna 
twice  happily  marrii-d,  lived  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  left  a  large  and  inlen>sting 
family,  lie  uiut  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
of  unblemiNlied  character,  genial,  agreeable,  full 
of  kinilness,  wit,  and  humor,  and  even  in  his  old 
age  fully  alive  to  all  the  religious,  literary,  and 
social  >iuuBtioiis  of  the  day.     Hu  was  at  uucu  a 
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poet  aiul  a  theologian,  teeming  with  new  ideas, 
often  fanciful,  but  always  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. He  indulged  in  poetico-philosophical  spec- 
ulations, and  souietimes  soared  high  above  the 
clouds.  He  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  fer- 
tile theological  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  tlieology  is  biblical  and  evangelical  catholic. 
His  most  useful  publication  is  his  Bihelwerk,  which 
has  probably  a  larger  cuxulatiou  in  Germany  and 
America  than  any  commentary  of  the  same  size, 
and  is  especially  helpful  to  ministers.  He  organ- 
ized the  plan,  engaged  about  twenty  contributors, 
and  commented  himself  on  Matthew,  Jlark,  John, 
Romans,  Revelation,  Genesis.  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Kumbers,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  giving 
original  and  brilliant  homiletical  hints. 

He  was  the  author  of  Die  Lelire  der  heilit/en 
Schri/'t  vun  der  I'reien  und  allgemeiiien  Gnade  Golles, 
Elbe'rfeld,  1831;  BiUixhe  Dtclttunyen,  1832-34, 
2  vols. ;  Zehn  Prediijleii,  1833 ;  Kleine  polemische 
Gedichle,  Duisburg,  1835;  Gedichte  und  Spriiche 
aus  dSm  Gebiete  cliristttcher  Naturbetrachlung,  1835; 
Die  Well  des  Herrn  in  didaklischen  Gcsangen,  Essen, 
1885 ;  Ueber  den  f/escluchllichen  Character  der  ka- 
nonischen  Evangelien,  inbesondere  der  Kindheilsge- 
schichle  Jesu,  mil  Beziehung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu  von 
D.  F.  Strauss,  Duisburg,  1836 ;  Das  Land  der 
Herrlichkeil,  oder  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  Himmel 
Meurs,  1838 ;  Die  Verjinsterung  der  Welt,  dargestellt 
in  einem  Cyklus  von  Lehrgedichten  und  Liedern, 
Berlin,  1838;  GrundzUge  der  urchrisllichen  frohen 
Botschaft,  Duisburg,  1839 ;  Homilien  iiber  Col.  Hi. 
1-17.  Eine  praktische  A  uslegung  dieses  apostolischen 
Au/nifs  zum  neuen  Leben,  Barmen,  1839,  -Ith  ed. 
1844  ;  Vermischte  SchriJUn,  Meurs,  1840-41,  4  vols., 
new  series,  Bielefeld,  1860-64,  3  vols.  ;  Christliche 
Betruchtungen  iiber  zuMunmcnhdngende  biblische  Ab- 
schnitte,  fiir  die  hausliche  Erbauung,  Duisburg, 
1841  ;  Welche  Geltung  gebiihrt  der  Eigenthumlich- 
keil  der  reformirten  Kirche  iimner  noch  in  der  tvis- 
senschafdichen  Glaubenslehre  un.^erer  Zeit?  Eitie 
Abhandlung  alsfreie  Ueberarbeitung  seiner  Amtrilts- 
rede,  Ziirich,  1841 ;  Deutsches  Kirchenliederbuch 
oder  die  Lehre  rom  Kirchengesang,  practische  Ab- 
theilung,  1843;  Die  kirchliche  Hymnologie,  oder  die 
Lehre  vom  Kirchengesang,  theoretische  Abtheilung, 
im  Grundriis.  Einleitung  in  das  deutsche  Kirchen- 
liederbuch, 1843  (these  two  books  were  reprinted 
in  the  form  of  one  work,  under  the  title  Geiitliches 
Liederbuch,  1854);  Gtdichle,  Essen,  1843;  Das 
Leben  Jesu  7iach  den  Evanqelien,  Heidelberg  (Book 
1,  1844;  Book  L>,  3  parts,  1844-46;  Book  3,  1847; 
English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1864,  in  6  vols., 
new  ed.  Philadelphia,  1872);  Worte  der  Abwehr 
{in  Beziehung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu),  Ziirich,  1846; 
Ueber  die  Neugestaltung  des  Verhdttnisses  zwischen 
Stoat  und  Kirche,  Heidelberg,  1848 ;  Christliche 
Dogmatik,  Heidelberg,  1849-52,  3  parts  (i.  Philo- 
sophical Dogmatics;  ii.  Positive  Dogmatics;  iii. 
Polemics  and  Irenics) ;  Neutestamenlliche  Zeit- 
gedichte,  Frank  furt-am-Main,  1849;  Briefe  eines 
communistischen  Propheten,  Breslau,  1850;  Goeihes 
religiose  Poesie,  1850 ;  Die  Geschichte  der  Kirche, 
Brunswick,  1853-54  (1.  Theil,  Das  apostolische 
Zeitalter,  2  vols.);  Vom  Oelberge.  Geistliche  Dicht- 
ungen,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1853,  2d  ed.  1858; 
Auswahl  von  Gast-  und  Gelegenheits-Predigten  aus 
meinen  Ziircherischen  Lebensjahren,  Bonn,  1855,  2d 
ed.  18.57;  edited  (and  contributed  commentaries 
o.i  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Romans,  James  [critical 


and  exegetical  notes,  introduction,  and  transla- 
tion]. Revelation,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Eeviticus, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi),  Theologisch-humi- 
letischcs  Bibelicerk,  Bielefeld,  1857-76  (New  Testa- 
ment, 1857-71,  16  parts;  Old  Testament,  1865-70, 
20),  American  trans.,  enlarged  and  adapted,  edited 
by  Schaff  in  connection  with  different  American 
scholars.  New  York,  1864-74,  24  vols,  (in  the 
American  series  is  included  Bissell's  Commentary 
on  the  Apocrypha,  1880)  ;  Das  Sic  et  Non,  oder  die 
Ja-  u.  Nein-Theologie  der  modernen  Theologen,  1869, 
pp.  18  ;  Zur  Psychologie  in  der  Theologie,  Abhand- 
lungen  und  Vortrdge,  Heidelberg,  1873  ;  Ueber  die 
Riise  und  Zerklii/tungen  in  der  heuligen  Gesell- 
scha/t,  1876,  pp.  26 ;  Grundriss  der  iheologischen 
Encyklopiidie  nut  Einschluss  der  Methodotogie,  1877; 
Grundriss  der  bibtlschen  Hervieneutik,  1878;  Grund- 
riss der  christlichen  Ethik,  1878  ;  Grundlinien  eiuer 
kirchlichen  Anstandslehre,  1879;  Die  Menschen-u. 
Selbstverachtung  als  Grundschaden  unserer  Zeit. 
Eine  Folge  der  Verwahrlosung  der  Lehre  von  der 
Gottveru-andtschaft  des  Menschen,  1879  ;  Grundriss 
der  Bibetkunde,  1881 ;  Meine  Verwickelung  mil  dent 
Methodismus  der  sogenannten  Albrechtsleute,  Bonn, 
1881;  Entweder  Mysterien  oder  Absurdum.  Zur 
Festnagelungen  haltloser  Geister,  1882  (pp.  29) ; 
Gegen  d.  Erklarung  d.  Organ  f.  positive  Union  zu 
Gunsten  e.  bedingten  Anerkennung  d.  Missionirent 
der  Afethodisteti  in  der  cvangelischen  Kirche  Deutsch- 
lands,  1SS3  (pp.  34) ;  Die  biblische  Lehre  von  der 
Erwdhlung,  Zur  Apologie  der  Geislesaristokratie, 
1883  (pp.  48).  PHiur  schaff. 

LANGEN,  Joseph,  D.D.  (Freiburg,  1861),  Old 
Catholic  ;  b.  at  Cologne,  June  3,  1837  ;  studied  at 
Bonn ;  was  ordained  prie.st,  1859 ;  privat-docent 
at  Bonn,  1861;  professor  extraordinary,  1864; 
ordinary  professor,  1867 :  excommunicated  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  infallibility  dogma,  1872. 
He  is  the  author  of  Die  deuterokanonuschen  StUcke 
des  Buches  Esther,  Freiburg.  1802;  Die  letzlen  Le- 
benstage  Jesu,  1864;  DasJudenthum  in  Patdstina  zur 
Zeit  Christi,  1866 ;  Einledung  ins  N.  T.,  1868,  2d 
ed.  Bonn,  1873 ;  Die  Kirchenvdter  u.  d.  N.  T,, 
Bonn,  1874;  Die  Trinitarische  Lehrdifferenz.  1876; 
Das  Vaticanische  Dogma  in  seinen  Vtrhdllni.'is  zum 
N.  T.  u.  der  Uberlieferung,  1876 ;  Johannes  von 
Damaskus,  Gotha,  1879 ;  Geschichte  der  riimischen 
Kirche,  Bonn,  vol.  i.  1881,  vol.  ii.  1885  (to 
Nicholas  I.). 

LANGHANS,  Eduard,  D.D.,  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian;  b.  at  Guttannen,  Berner  Oberland, 
April  20,  1832;  .-studied  at  Bern,  Basel,  Berlin, 
and  Jlontauban  ;  was  pastor  and  teacher  of  re- 
ligion at  JIunchenbuchsee,  from  1876-80,  and, 
at  the  same  time  privat-docent  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Bern,  where  in  1880  he  became  ordi- 
nary professor.  He  is  the  author  of  llandbuch 
der  biblischen  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  Bern,  1.875- 
81,  2  vols. 

LANGWORTHY,  Isaac  Pendleton,  D.D.  (lovra 
College,  Grinnell,  lo.,  1878),  Congregationalist;  b. 
atStonington(now  North  Stonington), Conn. .Jan. 
19,  1806 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1839,  and  at  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
1841 ;  became  pastor  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1841 ; 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union,  New  York,  18.58;  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Congregational  Associ- 
ation, Boston,  1868  He  inaugurated  the  church- 
building  work  of  the  American  Congregational 
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Union.  The  Congregational  House,  with  its 
library  of  over  thirty  thousand  books  and  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  painphlets.  is  largely  the 
reault  of  his  energy.  He  has  iniMished  several 
sermons,  iiiaiiy  re]H>rt-s  and  newspaper  articles. 

LANSDELL,  Henry,  D.D.  (by  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  (Queen's  letters  patent,  1882), 
Church  uf  England  ;  b.  at  Tenterden,  Kent,  Jan. 
10,  1841;  educated  in  the  London  College  of 
Divinity,  186.V67 ;  was  ordain>'d  deacon  1867, 
priest  i86S,  curate  of  Greenwiih  ISOa-tJ!) ;  .sec- 
retary to  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  18U9-79 ; 
founder  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Church 
Homiletical  Society,  1874-86  ;  originator  and  ed- 
itor of  The  Cterrjyman's  Maijazine,  1875  ;  curate  in 
charge  of  St.  Peter's,  Eltiiam,  Kent,  1885.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  .Society,  and  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  .\dvancement  of  Science  (life  member, 
18^0)  ;  fellow  of  the  Royal  (leographical  S)oiety, 
1876.  He  ha-s  not  oidy  since  1870  jourm-yed  round 
the  world,  and  with  two  exceptions  throughout 
every  country  of  Europe  ;  but  he  has  visited  parts 
of  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva, 
where  no  Englishman  had  preceded  him.  Since 
1874  he  has  gone  not  only  aa  traveller,  but  as 
amateur  missionary,  distributing  tracts  through 
Denmark,  .Sweden,  Finland,  and  Uu.ssia,  1874 ; 
Norway  and  Sweden,  1876 ;  Hungary  and  Tran.svl- 
vania,  1877;  tracts  and  Scriptures  through  Russia, 
1878  ;  Siberia,  187U ;  Armenia,  1880  ;  Russian 
Central  Asia,  1882.  He  is  the  author  of  Through 
aihena,  London,  1882,  2  vol.s.  5th  ed.  188;J ;  Russian 
Central  Asia,  iucluiliiiij  Kuliija,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and 
Mtrr.  1S85.  2  vols. 

LANSING,  John  Guiian,  D.O.  (Union  College, 
Schenectidy,  NY.,  1885),  Reformed  (Dutch);  b. 
in  Daina.scus,  .Syria,  Nov.  27,  1851  ;  graduated  at 
Union  College,  iSchenectady,  N.Y.,  1875,  and  at 
New  Brunswick (N..J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1877; 
became  minister  at  >Iohawk,  N.Y.,  1877;  at  West 
Troy,  N.Y'.,  1880;  professor  of  Old-Testament 
languages  and  exegesis  in  tin.'  New  Brunswick 
Theological  .Seminary,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  Ami:riciiii  Jitrisri/  I'l-rsian  of  the  Bookn/'  /'.taliiis, 
New  Vt.rk.  1^^5:  An  Arnliic  Mnnunl  (in  press). 

LASHER,  George  William,  D.D.  (Madison  Uni- 
versity, llaiiiilton,  N.Y'.,  1874),  Baptist;  b.  at 
Duanesburg,  Sclienecta<lv  County,  N.Y.,  June  24. 
1831 ;  graduated  at  Madison  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.Y.,  1857,  and  at  Hamilton  Theological 
.Seminary  in  the  same  place,  LS.'iO  ;  became  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  185!» ; 
chaplain  of  Fifth  Connecticut  Regiment  Volun- 
teers, 1861  ;  [i.istor  of  First  Baptist  Church,  N'ew- 
burgh,  \.Y.,  1862;  of  the  I'urtland-street  Church, 
Haverhill.  .Ma.s».,  1864  ;  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Trenton,  N..I.,  1868;  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1872;  was  in  Europe  and  the  East,  1875; 
since  1870  has  been  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
Mesfenyer,  Cinciimati,  <).  He  is  the  autiior  of 
occasional  sermons,  artichw  in  liajitLiI  Quarterly 
Review,  etc. 

LATIMER,  James  Elijah,  O.D.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, .Middletown,  Conn.,  1868),  Methodist;  b. 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1826;  il.  in  Boston, 
Ma,s8.,  Nov.  25,  1884;  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Miildletown,  Conn.,  1848;  became 
i.acher  of  languages  at  Newbury  (Vl.)  Suiuiuary, 


1848 ;  teacher  of  Latin  and  geology  in  the  (Jenesee 
Wesleyan  Seminan,-,  Lima,  N.Y'.,  1849;  principal 
of  seminary,  Northfield.  N.H.,  l8.')l  ;  principal  of 

i  Fort  Plain  Seminary.  N.Y'.,  18.^4;  teacher  of  lan- 

i  guages  in  Elmira  (N.Y'.)  Female  College,  1859; 
}>a8tor  of  the  First  Methodist- Episcopal  Church, 

I  Elmira,  1861-62;  of  the  Asburv  Church,  KiKlies- 
ter,  N.Y.,  1863-64  ;  of  the  First  Church,  Rochester, 

I  1865-67;  in  Europe,  1868;  pastor  at  I'enn  Y'an, 
N.Y'.,  1869;  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the 
school  of  theology  of  Boston  L'niversity,  Ma.ss., 
1870-74 ;  dean  and  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  said  school,  1874-S4.  He  published  only 
review  .irticles  and  occasional  sermons. 

LAWRENCE,  William,  Episcopalian  :  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, May  30,  1850;  grailuated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  1><71,  and  from  the 
Episcopal  Theological  .School of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
rector  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1876-83;  and  since 
then  professor  of  homiletics  and  pa.s(oral  care  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

LAWSON,  Albert  Gallatin,  D.D.fMadison  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.V.,  l^'>3).  Baptist;  b.  at 
Foughkei-psie,  N.Y.,  June  5.  1.S42:  sluilied  in 
New-York  Free  Academy  (now  College  of  the 
City  of  New  Y'ork),  1856-59,  and  in  Madison  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.Y'.,  18.59-60,  but  did  not 
graduate;  became  pastor  of  F'irst  Baptist  Church, 
IVrth  .\mboy,  N..L,  1862;  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y'., 
1866;  of  the  Greenwood  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y'., 
1867;  secretary  of  the  .Vmerican  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union,  Boston,  Ma-ss.,  1884.  He  was  clerk 
of"  the  Long-Island  Baptist  A.s.sociation,  1870-84; 
was  active  on  the  boards  of  the  Brooklyn  Y'oung 
Men's  Christian  As.sociation,  and  of  the  National 
Tem]>erance  and  Publication  Society.  Besides 
addres,ses  and  sermons,  he  h:is  written  for  the 
National  Temperance  Society  a  number  of  wiilelv 
circulated  teni|)erance  leaHets,  principal  of  whicii 
are  The  Threefold  Cord  (1874),  and  Melho<h  <;/' 
Church   Tem/ii  nince   Work  (1877). 

LEATHES,  Stanley,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  ls78), 
Cluircli  o(  Kimlanil ;  b.  at  Kllesborough,  Bucks, 
.March  21,  l83u;  educated  at  .lesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge; graduated  B.A.  1852,  first  Tyrwhitt 
scholar  1853,  M.A.  1855;  was  ordained  di-acon 
1856,  priest  1857;  wius  curate  in  London,  18.">6-6U; 
minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Stivet,  l86U-<k); 
has  been  prel)endary  of  Caddlngton  Major,  in  .'^t. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  since  1876;  and  rector  of  ClilTe- 
at-Hoo,  dioce.st!  of  Rochester,  since  1880.  Since 
1863  he  luis  l>eeri  profes-sor  of  Hebrew,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  Ho  was  Boyle  lecturer  1868-70, 
Hulsean  lecturer  1873,  Bamptun  lecturer  1874, 
Warburtonian  lecturer  1876-80;  also  memlier  of 
the  Old-Testament  Company  of  the  Biblo-rin-is- 
ioti  Committee.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Witnest 
II/  the  Old  Testament  to  Chrifl  (Boyle  Lectures, 
1868),  I.ondoii,  1868;  The  Wilnem  of  I'aul  to 
ChriM  (same,  18ti»),  186!);  The  Witness  of  St. 
John  to  Christ  (same,  l87o),  1.S70;  The  Structure 
of  the  Old  Testamrnt,  l87.t;  The  d'os/xl  its  otrrj 
fri/nriM  (Hulsean  Ix-ctures),  1874  ;  The  lirlii/ion 
of  the  Christ  (Bamptou  Lectures),  1874,  "Jded. 
1870;  The  (irounds  of  Christian  Hope,  IX~7;  The 
Christian  Creed:  its  Theory  and  I'ractii-e,  1877; 
Otd-'Testamrnt  I'ro/ihecy;  its  Witness  lu  a  lieeord 
of'  iJirine  Forrknowledye  (Warburlon  l^vturv-s), 
1880 ;    The   Foundations    uf  Morality :    Oitcourses 
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upon  the  Ten  Commandments,  1882;  The  Charac- 
teristics of  Christianili/,  1883 ;  Christ  and  the  Bible, 
1885.  He  also  contributed  the  coniments  upon 
Daniel,  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  tlie  coinnieutai  y  publislied  by  Eyre  and 
S{K)ttis\voode.  * 

LECHLER,  Gotthard  Victor,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen, 
1840),  D.D.  (hon.,  Gottiugen,  1S5S),  German  Lu- 
theran theologian;  b.  at  Kloster  Reichenbach, 
AViirteniberg,  April  18, 1811 ;  studied  at  Tiibingen, 
1829-34;  Iwcarae  tiiaionus  at  Waiblingen,  Wiir- 
t«mberg,  1S41 ;  decan  and  city  p:ustor  at  Knitt- 
lingen,  Wiirtemberg,  1853 ;  pa-stor  of  St.  Thomas's 
and  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  1858;  emeritus, 
1883;  has  been  since  1858  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  since  1880  Oe- 
ieimer  Kirchenrath.  He  is  the  author  of  Geschichte 
lies  Englischen  Deismu.i,  Stuttgart,  1841  ;  Das  apos- 
toliscke  und  das  nachaj>ostolische  Zeitalter,  JMit 
Jiucksicht  auf  Unterschied  und  Einheit  in  Lehre  und 
Leben  dargeslellt  (the  Teyler  prize  essay),  Haarlem, 
1851  (3d  ed.,  thoroughly  revised  and  re-written, 
Karlsruhe  and  Leipzig.  1885;  Eng.  trans..  The 
Apostolic  and  Post-aposlolic  Times:  their  Diversity 
and  Unit//  in  Life  and  Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1886)  ; 
Geschichte  der  Presbyterial-  und  Synodalver/assung 
seit  der  Reformation  (crowned  by  The  Hague 
Society),  Leiden,  1854;  De  Thoma  Bradwardino, 
Leipzig,  1862  (pp.  19)  ;  Robert  Grosseteste,  bischof 
von  Lincoln,  1867  ;  Der  Kirchenstaat  und  die  Oppo- 
sition gegen  den  papstlichen  Absolutismus  im  Anfange 
des  14-  Jahrhunderts,  1870;  Johann  von  Wiclif  und 
die  Vorgeschichle  der  Reformation,  1 873, 2  vols.  (Eng. 
trans,  of  vol.  i.  by  Principal  Lorimer,  John  Wiclif 
and  his  English  Precursors,  London,  1878,  2  vols. 
in  1  vol.  1881;  new  ed.  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Green, 
1884,  1  vol.);  contributor  of  commentary  on  Acts 
ni  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Bielefeld,  1859.  4th  ed.  1881 
(Eng  trans,  by  C.  F.  Schaeffer.  D.D.,  in  the 
American  Lange  series,  X.Y.,  186(J) ;  editor  of 
Wiclif's  Tractatus  de  ojficio pastoral i  {Leil>zig,  1803), 
'Trialogus,  and  Supplementum  Trialogi  sire  de  dotti- 
tione  ecclesice  (Oxford,  1869)  ;  and,  with  Dibelius, 
of  Beitrdge zur  sdchsischen  Kirchengeschichte,  Leip- 
zig (pan  1,  1SS2;  part  2,  1883:  part  3,  1885). 

XeE,  Right  Rev.  Alfred,  S.T.D. (Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
X.Y.,  1841;  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss., 
1860),  LL.D.  (Delaware  College,  Xewark,  Del., 
1877),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Delaware  and  pre- 
siding bishop ;  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 
1807  ;  gi-aduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1827 ;  studied  law,  and  practised  two  years 
in  Norwich,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City,  1837 ;  was 
rector  of  Calvary,  Rockdale,  Penn.,  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  episcopatfe,  Oct.  12,  1841 ;  became 
presiding  bishop  on  death  of  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith, 
^lay  31,  188-1.  lie  is  a  moderate  Episcopalian. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New-Testament  Revision 
Company,  1870-81.  Besides  charges,  addresses, 
etc.,  he  has  written  Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  New 
York,  1852;  The  Beloved  Disciple,  1854;  Life  of 
Susan  Allibone,  Philadelphia,  1855;  The  Voice  in 
the  Wilderness,  New  York,  1857 ;  Co-operative  Re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament,  1881 ;  Eventful  Nights 
in  Bdile  History,  1886. 

LEE,  Frederick  George,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1864), 
D.D.  1  \V;isliington  and  Lee  Iniversity,  Lexington, 
Va.,  1679;,  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Thame  Vic- 


arage, Oxfordshire,  Jan.  6,  1832 ;  educated  at  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford;  graduated  S.C.L.,  1854; 
wrote  the  Newdigate  prize  poem  for  1854;  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1857.  He  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  As.socia- 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christen- 
dom, 1857-C9  ;  one  of  the  originators  and  officers 
of  the  Order  of  Corporate  Re-union,  established 
in  1877:  was  ordained  deacon  1854,  priest  1856; 
curate  of  Sunuiugwell,  Berks,  1S54-.56.  Since 
1867  he  has  been  vicar  of  All  Saints'.  Lambeth, 
London.  Of  his  numerous  works,  which  include 
volumes  of  poetry  and  of  sermons,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Petronilla  and  other  Poems,  1858,  2d  ed. 
1869;  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  1859,  4th  ed.  1869; 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  for  the  Departed, 

1874,  2d  ed.  1875 ;  Glitnpses  of  the  Supernatural, 

1875,  2  vols. ;  Memorials  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  1876; 
Glossaryof  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Tenns,  1876 ; 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reformation,  1S78;  More 
Glimpses  of  the  World  Unseen,  1878;  Prayers  fur 
Re-union,  dd  ed.  1878;  Ttte  Church  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1879-80,  2  vols.  ;  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Church  of  Thame,  1883;  Glimpses  in  the 
Twilight,  1884.  • 

LEE,  William,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1868),  Church 
of  Scotland ;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  6, 1817  :  grad- 
uated from  Edinburgh  University,  1839 ;  was 
minister  of  the  parisii  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland, 
1843-74 :  and  since  has  been  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His 
father  was  John  Lee,  D.D.,"LL.D.  (d.  1859), 
principal  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
Scotland,  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains  for  Scot- 
land, and  an  authority  in  Scottish  church  history. 
He  is  the  editor  of  Dr.  John  Lee's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1860,  2  vols. ; 
Thomas  .Somerville's  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  1861 ; 
and  the  author  of  National  Education  in  Scotland, 
Edinburgh.  1S48,  2d  ed.  Ibol :  The  Increase  of 
Faith,  1867,  2d  ed.  1868;  The  Days  of  the  Son 
of  Man:  a  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  1874;  and  various  contributions  to  the 
Bible  Educator,  the  Scha[f-Htr:og  Encyclopedia, 
etc.    D.  at  GL-isgow,  Oct."  10,  1886. 

LEFFINGWELL,  Charles  Wesley,  D.D.  (Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.,  1875),  Episcopalian ;  b. 
at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Dec.  5,  1840;  studied  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1857-59 ;  was 
principal  of  "Galveston  Academy,  Tex.,  1859-60; 
graduated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  1862 ;  was 
vice-principal  of  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Military 
Institute,  1862-65;  graduated  B.D.  at  Nashotah 
Theological  Seminary,  1807 :  was  tutor  in  Nasho- 
t.ih  .Seminary,  and  assistant  at  St.  James's  Church, 
Chicago,  1867-68;  founder  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
School,  Knoxville,  111.,  since  1868;  president  of 
the  standing  committee  of  tlie  diocese  of  Quincy ; 
editor  of  the  diocese  and  province,  1875-79 ;  editor 
of  The  Living  Church,  1879,  sqq.  He  is  a  High 
Churchman.  He  is  the  compiler  of  Reading  Book 
of  English  Classics  for  Young  Pupib,  New  York, 
1879. 

LECCE,  James,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  and  Edm- 
burgh,  1884),  D.D.  (University  of  New- York  City, 
1842),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Huntly,  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  Dec.  20, 1815 ;  educated  at  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen;  graduated  M. A.,  1835; 
studii-'d  at   Highbm-y  Theol.  Seminary,  London ; 
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was  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  iu  charge  of  the  Anglo-Cliinese  College,  Ma- 
lacca, 1839-43 ;  missionary,  and  in  charge  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  pastor  of  the  Union  (.'hurch,  Hong- 
kong, l'S43-73;  since  ISTO  has  been  professor  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Oxford, 
where  he  is  also  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
and  received  an  honorary  M.A.  187C.  He  is  the 
author  of  Xnlions  of  the  CItinese  concerning  Gotland 
.Syjiri/.*,  Hongkong,  1652;  Confucian  Analects,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean,  and  Great  Learning,  18(J1  ;  Works 
uf  Mencius,  1861;  The  Shu  King,  or  Bool:  of  His- 
loricat  Documents,  18Cd;  The  Shi  King,  or  Bool' 
ul'  I'otlry,  1871  ;  The  Ch'un  Ch'iu,  with  the  Tso 
Chwan,  187J  (the  last  five  works  contain  the  Chi- 
nese text,  translation,  prolegomena,  and  notes)  ; 
The  Life  ami  Teachings  of  Confucius,  186C,  4th  ed. 
1875;  The  Life  anil  \Vori:s  of  Mencius,  ISlo;  The 
Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry  in  English  Verse, 
1870;  The  Religions  of  China:  Confucianism  and 
Taoism  described  and  com/>ared  with  Christianity, 
London  1880,  New  York  1881,  Utrecht  (Dutch 
trans.)  188-'.  In  Max  -Muller's  series,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  he  has  published  'The  Shu  King: 
iUligious  Portions  of  the  Shi  King  and  the  ilxino 
King  (Oxford,  1879),  The  Yi  King  (I8.s2),  The 
Li  Ki,  Buiilc  of  Ceremonial  Usages,  '2  vols.  ( 1880)  ; 
and  The  Travels  of  the  Buddhist  Pilgrim  Fa-hsitn 
I'l  India  (1880);  author  of  other  smaller  work.i 
iiud  sermons. 

LEO  XIII.,  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  two 
hundred  aii.l  lit'ly-L-i;;lilli  succes.sc.r  ..1'  .St.  Peter, 
Vincenzo  Gioacchino  Pecci,  son  of  Count  Ludo- 
vico  Pecci  ;  b.  at  Carpineto,  Anagni,  States  of  the 
Church,  March  2,  1810;  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
colleges  of  Viterbo  (1818-24)  and  Uome  (CoUegio 
K(.mano,  1824-31),  and  graduated  U.D.  1831.  Ho 
then  entered  the  College  of  N'oble  Kcclesiastics, 
attended  lectures  on  canonical  and  civil  law  in 
the  Roman  University,  and  graduated  D.C.L. 
1837.  His  college  course  was  very  brilliant.  In 
1837  he  wa.s  ajipointed  by  (iregory  XVI.  a  domes- 
tic prelate,  and  relendary  of  the  segnatura,  March 
10,  1^37;  ordained  priest,  Dec.  23, 1837;  was  made 
hiicco.ssively  prothonotary  apostolic,  and  apostolic 
dilegat«  at  Henevento  (where  he  put  down  brig- 
an(hige),  Perugia,  and  Spoleto;  archbishop  of  Da- 
mietta,  in  pariihus  injidelium,  3a.n.  17,  1813;  papal 
nuncio  to  Helgium,  1843-40;  archbishop  of  I'eru- 
giik,  .Ian.  \U,  1840,  and  so  remained  until  his 
elevation  to  tlie  papacy.  On  Dec.  19,  1853,  ho 
was  proclaimed  cardinal  by  Pius  IX.,  and  Sept. 
21, 1877,  created  Cardinal  Camerlengoof  the  Holy 
Koinau  Church.  On  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  I-"eb. 
7,  1878,  he  act<;d  as  poi>e  ad  tempore,  and  superin- 
tended all  the  arrangements  for  the  papal  obse- 
quies and  conclave.  The  conclave  (Keb.  lS-20, 
1878)  to  choose  a  new  jiDpi-  was  attended  by  sixly- 
two  cardinals.  He  received  nineteen  vot<!s  on  the 
first  ballot,  thirty-four  on  the  second,  forty-lour 
on  the  tliinl;  his  election  was  then  made  unani-  j 
uious,  and  ho  accept4,'d  the  position,  and  chose  j 
the  name  Ix,'o.  On  .March  3  he  was  crowneil  in  | 
the  Sistine  dialed.  He  retains  the  iirefect.ship 
of  till-  following  sacred  congregations  :  the  Holy  I 
Roman  and  Universal  Ini|niHition  or  Holy  OHiie,  j 
the  .Aj^stolic  Visitation,  the  Consistorial  Congre- 1 
gation.  (^n  .March  t,  1878,  he  restored  the  pajial 
uierarchy  in  .Scotland.     He  has  jiroveil  himself  lu  I 


be  much  more  liberally  inclined  than  Pius  IX. 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  and  has  shown 
his  scholarly  tjistes  by  opening  the  Vatican  to 
scholars,  within  certain  limits,  and  bv  recom- 
mending the  study  of  A(|uinas.  The  following 
are  the  encyclicals  he  has  issued  :  (1)  Jnscrutabili 
Dei  consilio,  the  inaugural  encyclical  (A]iril  21, 
1878),  which  shows  from  history  how  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  the  ]>rotectress  of  all  true  civili- 
zation;  (2)  Quod  AjMitolici  miintrisiDfC.  28.  1878). 
on  the  dangers  which  threaten  civilization  from 
communism  and  socialism,  and  how  they  .should 
be  met;  (3)  ^Eterni  J'alris  (Aug.  I,  l>-7y),  on  the 
necessity  of  a  restoration  of  science  ujiou  the 
foundation  of  the  philosophical  principles  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  (I)  .4rc((/iu»i  dirinte  sapientia 
consilium  (Feb.  10,  1880),  on  the  holiness  and  in- 
dissolubleness  of  Christian  marriage  ;  (5)  Grande 
munus  (Sept.  30,  1880),  on  the  canonization  of 
Cyril  and  Alethodius;  (0)  Sancia  Dei  ciritas  (l)vc. 
5,  1880),  on  Roman-Catholic  missions;  (7)  Diu- 
turnum  (June  29,  1^81),  on  the  origin  of  the  civil 
power;  (8)  Austiicalu  concessum  (Sept.  17,  1882), 
on  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis ;  (9)  Miserirors 
Dei  Fdius  (May  30,  1883),  on  the  rule  of  the  third 
Serajihic  ordei';  (10)  Supremi  Apostolatus  (Sept. 
1,  1683),  on  the  rosary  of  Mary;  (11)  Xobilissima 
(Feb.  8,  1884), on  the  religious  affairs  of  France; 
(12)  Ilumanum  genus  (April  20,  1884),  on  the 
Masonic  "sect;"  (13)  Immortale  Dei  (Sow  1, 1885), 
on  the  jiosition  of  the  Roman  Church  towards 
modern  governments.  He  has  also  issued  two 
briefs,  (1)  Cum  hoc  sit  (.Vug.  4,  IS.SO),  on  St. 
Thoniivs  .Vquinas,  the  p.Uron  of  scholars;  (2)  Sape- 
numero  consideranles  (Aug.  13,  1883),  on  hi.storical 
studies ;  and  one  apostolic  letter,  .Uililans  Chrisli 
(March  13,  1881),  appointing  an  extraordinary  ju- 
bilee. The  complete  Latin  text  of  all  these  is  found 
in  the/''/;"?  An.i  /A-imis  XHL.  Paris,  188.-..      , 

LEWIS,  Abram  Herbert,  D.D.  (Alfred  Univer- 
sity, Alfred  t.-ntre.  N.V.,  1881),  Seventh-day 
liaplist  ;  b.  at  .Scott.  Cortland  County.  N.Y..  Nov. 
17,  1^30;  graduated  at  .Milton  College,  Milton, 
Wis.,  1601,  and  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Cen- 
tre, N.Y.,  1803;  took  jiost-graduate  lectures  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York  City, 
1608;  was  jiastor  of  the  S>eventh-dav  Ba|itist 
Church,  Westerly,  R.I.,  1801-07;  in  N'ew-York 
City,  1607-06;  since  1806  piofe.ssor  of  church  his- 
tory and  lioniiletics  in  Alfred  University;  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society, 
1809-72;  pastor  at  Plainlield,  .\.J.,  since  188<l. 
He  was  president  of  the  Xew-Jei-sey  State  Sun- 
day-school Association,  1881-82.  He  is  the  author 
oi'Sttlibath  and  Sunday,  Alfred  Centn-,  X.Y.,  1670; 
Biblical  Teachings  conctrning  tin  Sabbath  and  the 
Swidiii/,  l.SSl  ;  .l'  Critical  History  of' Ih,  .Sabtiilh  and 
Ih,   Sundaii  in  the  ChriMian  Church.  1880,  2  Vols. 

LEWISl  Right  Rev.  Richard,  D.D.  (bv  diploma, 
1.S83),  lonl  bishop  of  LhindalL  Chureli  of  Kng- 
land  ;  b  In  Wales,  in  the  year  1621  ;  \\i\n  schulnr 
of  WorcesU^r  College,  Ox fonl  ;  honorary  fourlh- 
cla.HS  cla.Hsics,  161-J;  graduated  |{..\.  1813,  .M..\. 
1640;  wiLs  ordaineil  deacon  Isll,  pri.'sl  1610; 
rector  of  LanipetiT  Velfrv,  1851-83;  pivlHMidary 
ol  Cai-rtarchell  in  St.  Davl.l's  Callndral,  1V>7-7.V; 
aiidideacon  of  St.  David's;  prelM-ndary  of  .My- 
drim  in  St.  Daviil's  Cathedral,  and  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1875-83;  became  bishop, 
1883. 
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LIAS,  John  James,  Church  of  Eni,'land;  b.  in 
London,  Nov.  :50,  18;i4;  studied  at  Kinij'.s  College, 
London,  185U-53,  and  was  scholar  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  15. A. 
1857,  M..\.  1861  ;  was  ordained  deacon  1858, 
priest  1860;  was  curate  of  Shafte.sbury  1858-60, 
of  Folkestone  1865-67 ;  vicar  of  Eastbury,  15erks, 
1807-68 ;  minor  canon  of  Llandaff,  1868-71 ;  pro- 
fessor of  modem  literature,  and  lecturer  in  theol- 
ogy and  Hebrew,  at  St.  Davids  College,  Lampeter, 
1871-80 ;  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  1876  and 
1880 ;  Hulsean  lecturer  there,  1884 ;  Lady  Mar- 
garet's preacher,  1884;  Whitehall  preacher,  1884- 
86 ;  since  1880  has  been  vicar  of  St.  J^dmund's, 
Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of  Tl<e  Rector  and 
his  Friends :  Dialogues  on  the  Religious  Questions  of 
the  Day,  London,  1869;  The  Doctrinal  System  of  St. 
John  considered  as  Evidence  for  the  Date  of  his 
Gospel,  1875;  Commentary  on  First  Corinthians  (in 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools),  Cambridge,  1878; 
do.  on  Second  Corinthians,  1879  ;  Sermons  preached 
at  Lampeter,  St.  David's  College,  London,  1880 ; 
Commentary  on  Joshua  (in  Pulpit  Commentary),  1881 ; 
Commentary  on  Judges  (in  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Sclinols),  Cambridge,  1882 ;  The  Atonement  in  the 
Light  of  Certain  Modern  Difficulties  (Hulsean  Lec- 
tures for  1883-84),  18S4 ;  papers  read  before  the 
Victoria  Institut* :  1.  On  the  Moral  Influence  of 
Christianity ;  2.  Is  it  Possible  to  know  God?  (con- 
siderations on  the  '■  Unknown  and  Unknowable " 
of  modern  thought) ;  The  Benefactors  of  To-day 
(sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge at  the  annual  commemoration  of  Benefac- 
tors), 18S4;  sundry  single  sermons,  lectures,  and 
addresses. 

LICHTENBERGER,  Frederic  Auguste,  Lie. 
Theol.,  D.D.  (both  Strassburg,  1857  and  1860); 
b.  at  .Sli'assburg,  March  21, 1832  ;  studied  at  Strass- 
burg, Paris,  and  in  Germany,  and  since  1864  has 
been  member  of  the  French  Protestant  tlieologi- 
cal  faculty,  first  at  Strassburg,  and  since  1877 
in  Paris.  On  the  re-orgauizatiou  of  the  faculty, 
necessitated  by  its  removal,  he  became  its  dean. 
He  edited  the  Encyclopedic  des  sciences  religieuses, 
(Paris,  1877-82,  13  vols),  and  contributed  twenty 
important  articles  to  it.  Among  his  works  are, 
La  the'ologie  de  G.  E.  Lessing,  1854  ;  Etude  sur  le 
principe  du  protestantisme  d'apres  la  the'ologie  alle- 
mandecontemporaine,  1857;  Sermons,  1867;  V Alsace 
en  dtuil,  1871,  10  editions;  Histoire  des  idc'es  reli- 
gieuses en  Allemagne  depuis  le  milieu  du  dix-huiti'eme 
siecle  jusijuii  nos  jours,  1873,  3  vols,  » 

LIDDON,  Henry  Parry,  D.D.  and  Hon.  D.C.L. 
(both  Oxford,  1870),  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Stouehani,  Hants,  Aug.  20,  1829;  was  student  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
(second-class  in  classics)  1851,  M.A.  1853,  and  was 
Johnson  theological  scholar  1851 ;  ordained  de.v 
con  1S52,  priest  1853;  was  vice-principal  of  the 
theological  college  of  Cuddesdon,  1852-59;  pre- 
bendary of  Major  Pars  Altaris  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, 1864-70;  examining  chaplain  to  "the  late 
bishop  (Hamilton)  of  Salisbury;  member  of  the 
hebdomadal  council  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1866-75;  Ireland  professor  of  exegesis  of  Scrip- 
ture at  Oxford,  1870-October,  1882 ;  became  a 
canon  residentiary  in  St.  Paul's  Catliedral,  Lou- 
don, 1870;  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1866;  and 
select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1803-65,  1870-72,  1877- 
7J,  1884,  and  in  1884  filled  a  similar  position  at 


Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Among  his  publications 
may  be  mentioned,  Lenten  Sermoti.t,  London,  1858; 
The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
(Bampton  Lectures),  1867,  11th  ed.  1885;  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1st  series 
(1863-68)  1869,  8th  ed.  1884,  2d  series  (1868-79) 
1880,  3d  ed.  1882  ;  Walter  Ken  Hamilton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury:  a  Sketch,  1869,  2d  ed.  18 — ;  Some  Ele- 
ments of  Religion,  1871,  5th  ed.  1885;  Sermons  on 
Various  Subjects,  1872,  1870,  1879;  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  the  Bonn  Re-union  Conference  in  1875  : 
Thoughts  on  Present  Church  Troubles,  1881,  2d  ed. 
same  year;  Easter  in  St.  Paul's:  Sermons  on  the 
Resurrection,  1885,  2  vols.  He  has  edited  BLshop 
Andrews'  Manual  for  the  Sick,  1809,  4th  ed.  ISS-'J; 
Pusey's  Prai/ers  for  a  Young  Schoolboi/  (1883,  2d 
ed.  1884),  and  Private  Prayers  (1883.  2d  ed.  1884); 
Antonio  Rosmini's  Of  the  Five  M'ounds  of  the 
Church  (trans,  from  Italian),  1883.  « 

LIGHTFOOT,  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Barber,  D.D. 
(Cambridge,  1804;  Durham,  1879;,  D.C.L. (Oxford, 
1879),  LL';d.  (Glasgow,  1879),  lord  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Church  of  F>ngland ;  b.  at  Liverpool,  April 
13,  1828 ;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  1849;  graduated  B..\. 
(wrangler,  seniorclassic,  and  senior  medallist)  1851, 
M.  A.  1854 ;  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  1852 ;  in 
1853  he  was  Norrisian  prizeman.  Ilewasonlained 
deacon  in  18.54,  and  priest  in  1S58.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  his  college;  in  1858  was  select 
preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in  1801 
became  chaplain  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in 
1862,  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Tait),  and  honorary  chaplain  in  or<linar\-  to 
the  Queen ;  in  1866  and  1807  was  Whitehall 
preacher.  In  1S09,  Dr.  Tait  being  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  became  one  of  his 
examining  chaplains,  and  remained  so  until  1879. 
From  1871  to  1879  he  was  canon  residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London ;  in  1874  and  1875 
he  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford.  In  1875  he 
resigned  his  Hulsean  professorship,  and  became 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  Cambridgi-, 
and  in  the  same  year  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  her  Majesty.  In  1S79  he  was  recommended 
by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  the  theu  vacant 
see  of  Durham,  and  was  consecrated  bi.shop  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  remarkable  scholar- 
ship is  shown  in  his  commentaries  on  Galatiaus 
(London,  1805,  8th  ed.  1884),  I'hUipptans  (180\ 
7tb  ed.  1883),  Colo.'<sian)s,  and  Philemon  (1875,  Stii 
ed.  1886),  and  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  A'.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  (1869;  appendix  volume,  containing 
the  complete  second  epistle  discovered  by  Bryen- 
nios,  1877),  S.  Ignatius,  and  t>.  Polycarp  (1885,  2 
vols.).  Each  of  these  commentaries  contains  a 
revised  Greek  text,  introduction,  notes,  and  dis- 
sertations. The  last  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Xew-Testament  Com- 
pany of  Bible  Revisers,  and  wrote  On  a  Fresh 
Revision  of  the  English  Xetv  Testament,  1871,  2d 
ed.  1872  ('republished,  with  permission,  by  Dt. 
Scliatf,  New  York,  1873). 

LINCOLN,  Heman,  D.D.  (Rochester  Univer- 
sity, Rochester,  X.Y.,  1S05),  Baptist;  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Miiss.,  April  14,  1821  ;  graduated  at  Browu 
University,  Providence,  R.I.,  1840,  and  at  New- 
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ton  (Mass  )  Tlieological  Institution,  1845;  became 
pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  18i5 :  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Slass.,  1853;  Providence,  K.I.,  IStiO;  professor 
of  church  history  in  Xewtoii  Theological  Institu- 
tion, 1868.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
I  'hrislian  Chronicle,  1848-53,  and  of  The  Watch- 
man  ami  Rejiector,  1854-07.  He  hits  written 
(hilline  Leclure.t  in  Church  IliMorij,  Boston,  1884; 
du.  in  lli.iton/  of  Dnclriii'',  1^811,  .•!<•. 

LINSENMANN,  Franz  Xaver,  Lie.  Theol.  (Tii- 
biiigen,  18'>7),  D.D.  {h<m..  Tubin-cii,  1872),  lioman 
Catholic;  b,  at  Kottweil,  Nov.  28,  1835;  studied 
l>hilosophy  and  theology  at  Tiibingen,  1854-58; 
was  ordained  priest  at  Rotteiiburg,  1859,  and  the 
^aine  year  curate  at  Oberndorf ;  became  repetent 
>d  dogmatics  at  Tiibingen,  18(il  ;  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  moral  theologj',  1SC7;  ordinary  pro- 
(ps.sor  of  moral  and  pasttiral  theology,  1872.  He 
19  the  author  of  Mich.  Bajus  u.  die  GruniUeijung  ila 
f'lnsi'niiimux,  Tiibingen,  1867;  Der  elhixche  Chnr- 
'fterder  Lehre  Meister  Eckhardt's  (jiroffram),  1873; 
iiid  these  articles  in  the  Tiibinyer  Theoloij.  Quar- 
inUchrift:  Gahriel Biel,  1865;  Alberliix  Pif/hius,  186(5; 
has  Verhallnifs  d.  heidn.  zur  chrLstl.  Moral,  18(JS; 
I'rber  populdre  Prediglwcisi',  1873;  Ueber  apoloijct- 
ische  Pr,-diiihreis.'.  1S74  and  187.'). 

LIPSCOMB,  Andrew  Adgate,  D.D.  (University 
i>f  .\labaiiia,  Tuscaloosa,  18.5(1;  Kmorv  College, 
(Ixford,  Ga.,  1870),  Methodist  Protestant;  b.  at 
Georgetown,  U.C,  Sept.  6,  1816 ;  licen.sed  to  preach, 
l"'3t ;  united  with  the  Maryland  Conference  of  the 
M.-tliodist  Protestant  Church,  1835;  removed  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  1842;  became  president  of  the 
Alabama  Conference;  founded  the  Metropolitan 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies,  at  Montgomery,  18l!l; 
[irosidentof  Tuskegee  Pemale  College,  Methodist- 
Kpisoopal  Church  South,  1856-.').');  chancellor  of 
the  l.'niversityof  fieorgia.at  .Vtli.-ns,  1860-74;  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  criticism  in  Vanderoilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1875-84.  He  is  the 
author  of  Our  Counlri/  ■  its  Danger  and  Duty  (a 
prize  essay),  X.  Y.,  1841;  The  Social  Spirit  of 
I  'hristianitij,  Phila.,  1846  ;  Christian  Heroism  illus- 
'rated  in  the  Life  awl  Character  of  St.  Paul,  Macon, 
<;a.,  18*).  4th  ed.  1881 ;  Studies  in  the  Forty  Days 
between  Christ's  Resurrection  and  .-Iscension,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1884;  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  St.  Peter, 
Athens,  Ga.,  Is8t;   Snppiemininni  Studies,  1885. 

LIPSIUS,  Richard  Adelbert,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(both  Leipzig,  I8.'.:i  an.l  I8.'.l),  D.D.  iA-.».,  .I>-na, 
1858)  ;  b.  at  Gera,  Feb.  14,  l83t);  sludii-d  at  Leij)- 
/i^.  1848-51;  became  prirat-docent  there,  1855; 
jrofcwor  extraordinary,  1859;  ordinary  profes.><or 
»l  Vienna  1801,  at  Kiel  1865,  and  at  .lena  1871, 
where  he  is  also  O'eheimir  Kirchenrath.  .\s  a  phil- 
osophical adherent  of  Kant's,  an<l  as  a  tln'ologieal 
follower  of  Schleierm.'u-her's,  he  seeks,  while  ri-li'- 
gatin^  metaphysical  ilortrines  to  the  background, 
to  build  up  a  system  of  riogmatics  njKin  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  the  Christian  cominunion  .iml 
of  the  imiiviilnal  U-liever.  In  1.S75  he  foundeil, 
and  h.as  ever  since  edit<'d,  the  ./ahrbiicher  fiir  prot- 
estantische  Theolor/ie,  ami  sinee  lss5  hiis  eiliteil  the 
.  Theologischer  Jnhresberirht.  Besides  his  numi-rous 
i  writings  in  p«!ri<)dicals  and  encyclopa'<li!is,  incluil- 
'  ing  that  of  Smith  and  Wace,  he  has  published 
Die  pautinische  Rechtfertirpmgslehre,  Leipzig,  18.">3; 
De  Clementis  Romani  eptstola  ad  Corint/iins  priore 
disquisilio,  1855;  Veber  tins  VerhdJtni.ts  der  drei 
syruchen  Driefe  des  Ignatius  lu  den  Ubrigen  Recen- 


sionen  der  I gnatianischen  Literatur,  1859;  Der  O'nos- 
licismus,  sein  Wesen,  Ursprung  und  Entwickelungs- 
gang,  186(1;  Zur  Quellen-kritik  des  Epiphanios, 
U'ien,  1865;  Die  I'apslcerzeichnisse  des  Eusebios 
und  der  ron  ihm  abhiingigen  Chronislen  krilLwh  unter- 
sucht,  Kiel,  1868  (pp.  29);  Chrunolot/ie  der  riimisch- 
en  Bischofe  bis  zur  Mitle  des  4.  Jahrh.,  1869 ;  Die 
Pdatu.i-.\cten  kritisch  unlersucht,  1871;  Die  Queltrn 
der  rnmi.H-hen  J'etrus-sage  k-riti»ch  unlersucht,  1^71  : 
Glaube  und  Lehre,  Theologische  Sireitschriften.  1^7 1 ; 
Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Christennamens,  1873;  Die 
Quellen  derdltesten  Kelzergeschichte,  1875;  Lehrbucb 
der  evangeliich-protestnnli.ichen  Dogmatik,  Braun- 
schweig, 1876, 2d  ed.  1879;  Dogmatische  Beitrdge  zur 
Vertheidtgung  und  Erlduterung  meines  Lehrbuch. 
Leipzig,  1878;  Die  edessenischc  Abgar-sage  kritisch 
untersucht,  Braunschweig,  1880;  Die  apokrijphen 
Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellei/enden,  vol.  i.  1883, 
vol.  ii.  2d  half  1884,  1st  half  1880;  Philosophie  u. 
Reli(jinn.  Leipzig,  18^5. 

LJTTLE,  Charles  Eugene,  Methodist;  b.  at 
Waterbury,  Vt  .  April  7,  1''38:  graduated  in  the 
.School  of  Theologj',  lioston  University,  Boston, 
Ma-ss.,  1860,  and  has  since  been  a  pastiir  in  vari- 
ous towns  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  .lersey. 
He  is  the  author  of  Biblical  Lit/hts  and  Side  Lights, 
New  York,  1883,  2d  ed.  1884  (each  two  thousand 
copies)  :   I/i.ilorical  Lit/hts,  188(3. 

LITTLEDALE,  Richard  Frederick,  LL.D.  (Dub- 
lin, isilj).  D.C.L.  (Oxford.  1802),  Church  of  Kng- 
land:  b.  in  Dublin,  Sept.  14,  1833;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  B.A.  ((irst-chiss  in  clas- 
sics) 1854,  M.A.  1858,  LL.D.  1862.  In  1855  h.- 
won  the  second  biblical  Gn.-ek  prize,  and  the  first 
Berkeley  gold  medal,  and  a  first  divinity  testimo- 
nium in  1856.  He  was  a  London  curate  from 
18.56  to  IfSOl ;  but,  being  comix-lled  by  ill  health  to 
abandon  |>aroohial  work,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  religious  literature,  and  been  a  voluminous 
writer.  .\a  an  opponent  of  the  Church  of  Koine, 
he  h-TS  attracteii  much  attention.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned,  Jieligious  Communities 
of  Women  in  the  Early  Church,  London,  1862,  2 
editions;  Ojfices  of  the  lloli/  Eastern  Church,  1863; 
The  Mixed  ChiUice,  1803,  4th  ed.  1H67 ;  The  Xorth 
Sitle  of  the  Altar,  lfi04,  5  editions;  Catholic  Ritual 
in  the  Church  t)f  Entjiand,  1805,  13  editions;  The 
Elevation  of  the  Host,  1805, 2  editions ;  Early  Chris- 
titm  Ritual,  1867,  2  editions ;  The  Chiltlren's  Bread: 
a  Communion  Ujffice  ftir  the  Young,  180H,  4  editions" 
Commentary  tm  the  Psalms  (in  continuation  of  Dr. 
Neale's),  vols,  ii.-iv.,  18(18-74;  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Sont/s,  1809;  Relit/ious  Eilucation  of' 
Wtjmcn,  1^72;  At  the  Old  Catholic  Contjress,  1872; 
Ptipers  on  Sisterhooih,  1871-78;  Last  Attempt  to 
reform  the  Church  of  Rtitne  frt>m  irithin,  1875 ;  Ultra- 
montane  Pttpular  Literature,  IS7H ;  An  Inner  I'iew 
if  the  Vaticai>  Council,  1877;  Why  Ritutilists  tto  not 
liecttme  Roman  (  'atholics,  1878;  Plain  Reasons tigtiinst 
joining  the  Church  tf  Rtime.  1879,  40tli  tlinusaiid 
1SM6.  He  is  contributor  to  the  Encycloptnlia  llri- 
tannica  (0th  ed.);  edited  .Vn.selm's  ( 'ur  Drus  Hidihi  f 
(1863);  and  shared  in  editing  The  Priests'  I'rai/er- 
Btmk,  ISflJ,  6th  .'d.  1S8I;  The  People's  llyiiinal, 
1807,  0  editions;   Primitire  Liliirt/irs  and  Transla- 

\tions,    1n6s~01»;     The   Altar   .Ua'nuitl,    1877    (I5lh 

I  thousaml). 

LITTLEJOHN,  Rleht  Rev.  Abram  Newkirk, 
D.D.  (Univi'i'silv  of  Pcnimylvania,   l'hila<lelphiii, 

I  1855),    LL.D.   (University   of  Cambridge,   Lug., 
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1880),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Long  Island ;  b.  at 
Florida,  Montgomery  County,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13, 1824 ; 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
1845 ;  studied  at  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological 
Seminary,  184.5-4G ;  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  18oU;  of  St.  Paul's, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1851 ;  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  1860;  bishop,  18G9.  He  lectured  on 
pastoral  theology  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1S53-58;  declined  presidency 
of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  1858,  and  bishop- 
ric of  Central  New  York,  1808.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop  to  take  charge 
of  the  .\nifricau  Episcopal  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Besides  charges,  addresses,  and 
occasional  sermons,  his  contributions  to  current 
literature  embrace  critiques,  essays,  etc.,  on  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  ;  The  Metaphysics  of  Cousin ; 
The  Life  ami  Writings  of  S.  T.  Coleridge :  The 
Poetry  of  George  Herbert ;  Sir  James  Stephens's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France ;  Rogers's  Eclipse 
of  Faith ;  The  Bible  and  Common  Setise ;  The  Out- 
wardness of  Popular  Religion  ;  Human  Progress  de- 
pendent on  Tradition  ratherlhan  Invention;  Thoughts 
and  Enquiries  on  the  Alt-Catholic  Movement;  Dis- 
course at  the  Consecration  of  St.  Paul's  Church  icithin 
the  Walls,  Rome,  Italy;  Essay  before  the  Church 
Conqress,  New  York,  1877  ;  Condones  ad  Clerum, 
1879-80,  1881  ;  Individualism:  its  Growth  and  Ten- 
dencies, with  some  Suggestions  <is  to  the  Remedy  for 
its  Evils,  being  Sermons  preached  before  the  IJniversili/ 
of  Cambridge,  Bug.,  November,  1880,  1881 ;  The 
Christiati  Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, being  Lectures  before  the  General  Theological 
Seminar!/,  New  York,  on  the  "Bishop  Paddock  Foun- 
dation,"'lSf<i. 

LIVERMORE,  Abiel  Abbot,  A.M.,  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Wilton,  N.Il.,  Oct.  30,  1811;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1833,  and  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1836;  was  pastor  in 
Keene,  Nil.  (1836-50),  Cincinnati,  O.  (1850-56), 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1856-63)  ;  editor  of  The  Christian 
Inquirer,  New-Y'^ork  City,  1856-03;  and  since  1863 
has  been  president  of  the  Meadville  (Penn.)  Theo- 
logical School.  He  is  a  Channing  Unitarian. 
Besides  reviews  and  occasional  sermons,  he  is  the 
author  of  Priestley's  Corruptions  of  Christianity, 
abridged,  Keene,  N.H.,  1838;  Christian  Hymns, 
compiled,  Boston,  1840,  59th  ed.  1861 ;  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  1842-82,  6  vols.,  many  edi- 
tions; Lectures  to  Young  Men,  Ivecne,  N.H.,  1846; 
The  Marriage  Offering,  Boston,  1848, 16th  ed.  1862  ; 
The  Mexican  War  reviewed,  1852  ;  Sermons,  1857  ; 
Syllabus  on  Ethics,  1870 ;  Syllabus  on  Systematic 
Theology,  1874;  Syllabus  on  Creeds,  1878;  Anti- 
Tobacco,  1883. 

LOBSTEIN,  Paul,  D.D.  (Gottingen,  1884),  Ger- 
man Prot<'stanl;  li.  at  Epinal  (Departenient  des 
Vosges),  July  28,  1850;  studied  at  Stra-ssburg, 
Tubingen,  and  Gottingen ;  became  privat-docent  at 
Strassburg,  1876  ;  professor  extraordinary,  1877  ; 
ordinary  professor,  1884.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Ritschl.  He  has  written  Die  Ethik  Calvins  in 
ihren  Grundziigen  entn-orfen,  Strassburg,  1877  ;  Pe- 
trus  Ramus  als  Theologe,  1878;  La  notion  de  la  pre- 
existence  du  Fils  de  Dicu.  Paris,  1883;  and  articles 
in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopulie  des  sciences  reli- 
yieuses,  etc. 

LOESCHE,  Georg  (Carl  David),  Ph.D.  (Jena, 
1880),  Lie.  Theol.   (Berlin,  1883),  German  Pro- 


testant theologian;  b.  in  Berlin,  Aug.  22,  1855; 
educated  at  Bonn,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin;  be- 
came preacher  to  the  German  Church  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  1880 ;  privat-docent  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  1885.  He  is  an  adherent  of  the  critical 
school  in  theology.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Au- 
gusliuo  Plotinizitnte  in  doctrina  de  deo  disserenda, 
Halle,  1880 ;  Florenzer  Predigten,  1884 ;  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt,  der  deulsche  Reichsherold,  Gotha, 
1884  ;  Ilaben  die  spdteren  neuplatonischen  Polemiker 
gcgen  das  Christenlhmn  das  Werk  des  Celsusbeuulzlf 
(in  Hilgeufeld's  Zeilschrifl  f.  w.  Theulogie,  1884, 
xxvii.  3). 

LONG,  Albert  Limerick,  D.D.  (Alleghany  Col- 
Icgr,  Mcadvillf,  Penn.,  1807),  Methodist;  b.  at 
\V:isliin-ti_>n.  Penn.,  Dec.  4,  1832;  studied  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg, 
Penn., and  at  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Penu.; 
graduated  from  the  latter  institution,  1852;  studied 
theology  in  what  is  now  the  theological  department 
of  the  Boston  University,  1857 ;  went  to  Bulgaria 
as  missionary  in  1857  ;  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1863,  to  assist  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Bulgarian ;  edited  a  Bulgarian 
periodical,  and  various  other  publications,  and 
acted  as  superintendent  of  the  Bulgarian  Mission 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  until  ls72, 
when  he  became  profe.ssor  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. The  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria 
at  their  first  meeting  (1879)  accorded  him  a  vote 
of  thanks  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Bulgarian  cause.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  National  Literary  Society 
of  Bulgaria;  in  1884  Prince  Alexander  of  Bul- 
garia, as  a  mark  of  personal  appreciation,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Cross  of  Comnuinder  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Alexander.  He  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of  tiie 
Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  other 
associations.  His  contributions  to  literature  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  Bulgarian  language ;  hut  be 
has  written  upon  subjects  connected  with  Bul- 
garia, for  English  and  .\nierican  journals. 

LOOPS,  (Armin)  Friedrich,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(both  Leipzig,  1881  and  1882),  Lutheran ;  b._at 
Ilildesheim,  Hannover,  Germany,  June  19,  1858; 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Tiibingen,  and  (idttingen, 
1877-81 ;  became  privat-docent  of  church  history 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  1882.  He  is  the 
author  of  Zur  Chronologic  der  auf  die  friinkischen 
Synoden  des  hi.  Bonifaz  bcziiglichen  Briefe  der  boni- 
fazischen  Brief sanunlung,  Leipzig,  1881;  Antiquce 
Britonum  Scotorumquc  ecclesiee  quales  fuerint  mores, 
qute  ratio  credendi  et  vivendi,  qua-  cnntroversice  cum 
Romana  ecclesia  causa  atque  vis,  1882. 

LOOMIS,  Augustus  Ward,  D.D.  (Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  N.Y.,  1.S73),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  An- 
dover.  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1816;  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1841,  and  at  Princeton 
(N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1844;  was  mission- 
ary in  China,  at  Macao,  Chusan,  and  Ningpo,  from 
1844  to  1850,  when  his  health  failed;  and  mis- 
sionary among  the  Creek  Indians  at  Kowetah, 
1852-53 ;  stated  supply  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  1853- 
54;  at  Edgington,  111.,  1854-59;  but  since  1859 
has  been  missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  He  is  tne  author  of  Learn  to  say  No, 
Philadelphia,  1856;  Scenes  in  Chusan,  18.j7;  How 
to  die  Ilappi/,  1858;  Scenes  in  the  Indian  Country. 
1859 ;  .4  Chdd  a  Hundred  Years  Old,  1859;  Projiti 
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of  Godliness,  1859 ;  Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
Classics,  San  Fraucisco,  Cal.,  1SC7,  2d  ed.  Boston, 
lsS2;  C/iitiest  and  English  Lessons,  New  York, 
ijTi,  I'd  .-.1.  1SS2. 

LORD,  Willis,  D.D.  (Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
I'eiiu.,  1840),  LL.D.  (University  of  Wooster,  Woos- 
t'-r,  O.,  1^74),  Presbyterian  ;  li.  at  lJridge|ii)rt, 
(  oiin.,  Sept.  15,  1809;  graduated  at  Williams 
'  ollege,  Willianistown,  Mass.,  1833;  studied  theol- 
.y  in  I'rinceton  (N.J.)  Theoloj,'ical  Seminary, 
15-J3-34;  became  i)astor  of  tlie  Congregational 
Church  of  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  1834;  of  the 
Richmond-street  Congregational  Church,  Provi- 
dence, K.  I.,  1838;  of  the  Penn-sijuare  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1840;  of 
the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  and  professor  of  biblical  literature  and  pas- 
toral theology  in  the  theological  seminary  there, 
1850;  p.'vstor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Hiooklyn,  X.V.,  1854;  pnofessor  of  biblical  and 
'lesiastical  history,  and  then  of  didactic  and 
;  .leuiic  theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  North- West,  Chicago,  111.,  1859  ;  president 
of  the  University  of  Wooster,  1870;  retired  in  im- 
paired health,  1874,  and  since  then  has  been  pre- 
■  uted  b\'  tliis  cause  from  holding  permanent 
iblic  office,  altliough  acting  a,s  pastor  elect  of 
r.'iitral  Cliurch,  Denver,  Col.,  1875-70;  and  of 
llie  First  Church,  Columbus,  O.,  1878-79  ;  and 
during  1884  and  1885  giving  assistance  in  build- 
ing up  the  "  Presbyterian  College  of  the  North- 
West "  at  Uel  Norte,  Col.  He  is  the  author  of 
Mill  and  Scenes  before  the  Flood,  Piiiladelphia, 
la  10;  Chrisluin  Theotoyi/forlhe  People,  New  York, 
1^73,  2d  ed.  1875;  The  Blessed  Hope,  Chicago, 
1870,  2d  ed.  1884;  and  of  numerous  sermons, 
adclrrsses,  articles,  etc. 

LOWE,  William  Henry,  Church  of  England; 
\>.  at  Whajilode  Drove,  Lincolnshire,  England, 
.\pril  10,  1848;  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  graduated  U.A.  (senior  optime)  1871, 
lyrwhitt  Hebrew  scliolar  1872,  M.A.  1874,  when 
he  was  appointed  Hebrew  lecturer  in  his  college, 
and  .so  remains.  He  was  chaplain  of  his  college 
from  1874  to  1881.  He  belongs  to  the  critical 
-  liool,  and  is  the  author  of  The  f'saliiis,  with  In- 
■iduclions  and  Critical  Notes,  London,  1875-77 
"dited  jointly  with  A.  C.  .Jennings,  and  issued  in 
irU),  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1884-85;  Ticelie  Odes  of 
•  li/i:,  translated  from  the  I'ersian,  with  Sudi's 
iinmeulari/  from  the  Turkish,  Cambridge,  1877  ; 
I  lie  Prur/ment  of  Talmud  Ikilili,  I'esachim,  ofii.-i. 
nt.,  with  Notes  illustralire  of  the  New  Testament, 
London,  1879;  The  Memorbuch  of  Niindieri/,  in 
Connection  with  the  Persecution  of  the  Jiws  in  1S49, 
1881 ;  The  Hebrew  Stwient's  (,'ommeiil(iri/  on  Zeclia- 
riah,  1882;  The  Palestinian  Mishnah  (ivmn  the 
uni(|ue  MS.  pre.served  in  the  University  Library, 
editeil  for  the  syndics  of  the  University  Press), 
Candiridge,  1883;  M-Iiaddnuis  lUign  'of  .Uhar 
(translated  from  the  Pi-rsian  fdi-  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Bengal),  Calcutta,  1884-.S();  cominenls 
on  Xirlinriah  and  Mularlii  in  Itisliop  Ellicotl's 
liibte  f„r  KnqlM  lii.t.l.rs.  Loiid.iii,  1.S84 

LOWRIE,  John  Cameron,  D.D.  (Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  ().,  1852),  Presbyt<>rian ;  b.  al 
llntler,  I'eiin.,  Dec.  10,  18o8;  gra<lnaled  at  .lelTer- 
»on  College,  Caiionsburg,  Penn.,  1829;  \va.M  at 
Western  Theological  .Seniinarv,  Alli-gheiiy,  Penn., 
1829-32,  al  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.J., 


1832-33;  missionary  in  Ujiper  India  1833-30, 
when,  his  health  failing,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  since  1838  has  been  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  until  185(1  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  since  as  .secretary.  From  1815  to  1850 
he  was  minister  of  the  Forty-second-street  Church, 
New  York  ;  moderator  of  the  (J.  S.  General  As- 
sembly at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1805.  He  is  the 
author  of  Two  Years  in  Upper  India,  New  York, 
1850;  The  Foreiijn  Missions  of  the  Preshi/lrriar. 
Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  \^bo,  'ill 
ed.  1808;  Missionarii  Papers.  1^82. 

LOWRIE,  Samuel  Thompson,  D.D.  (Wa.shing- 
'  ton  and  .letterson  College,   Wa>liington,  Penn., 
I  1874),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Feb. 
8,  1835;  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
I  O..  1852,  and  at  Western  (Presbyterian)  Theo- 
j  logical  Seminary,  .Mlegheny,  Penn.,  1855;  took  a 
fourth  year;  studied  two  semesters  at  H>-idclbcrg, 
Gerniany ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 
al  .\lexandria,  Penn.,  December,  1858.  to  Afiril, 
I  1803;  then  nine  months  in  Europe;  pa-stor  ol  the 
!  Bethany  Church,  I'liiladeli.hia,  1805-09.  and  of 
,  the  Abington  Churcli.  1809-74  ;  profe.'^orof  New- 
Testament  exegesis  and  literature  in  Western  The- 
;  ologiciil  Seminarj',  1874-78;  from  April,  1879,  to 
1  October,  18^.5,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Ewing  Presby- 
,  terian  Church,  near  Treuton,  N  J.     He  as^i.■■ted 
Key.  Dr.  D.  Moore  upon  hainh  in  the  American 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1878),  and  Kev.  Dr.  A. 
Gosinan  upon  Numbers  in  the  same  series  (1>>79) ; 
wrote  .4;i  Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
1884 ;    an<i  translated  Cremer's  (of   Greifswald) 
Ucher   lien    Zusland   nach    dem    Tode,    GUtersloh, 
1883.  Milder  til."  title  P.eyond  the  Grace,  1885. 

LOWRY,  Robert,  D.D.  (Lewisburg  University, 
Lewisbiirg,  Penn.,  1875),  Bajiti.st;  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  March  12,  1820;  graduated  at  the 
head  of  ids  class  at  Lewisburg  L'liiversity,  Lewis- 
burg, Penn.,  1854;  was  pastoral  West  Chester, 
Penn.,  1854-58;  in  New- York  City,  1^58-01;  in 
Brooklyn,  1861-09  ;  at  Lewisburg,  Penn.,  and  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  there,  lb09- 
75;  ])astor  at  Plainfield,  N.J.,  1870-85;  ]>resident 
of  the  New-Jersey  Bajitist  Sunday-school  Union, 
1880-80.  He  participated  in  the  Hol>ert  Haikes 
centennial,  London,  1880;  travelled  in  Kiiro|ie 
1880,  in  Mexico  18.S5;  was  poet  before  the  Giaud 
Arch  Council  of  the  Phi  Kappa  IM  Fraternity, 
1885.  He  is  acom|>oser  and  hviiinwriter,  ami  has 
edited  Chapel  Melodies,  N  Y. ,  1  ^08 ;  JSriejhl  Jewels, 
1809  ;  Pure  Gold,  1871 ;  Hi/mn  Service,  1871 ;  Jioi/al 
Diadem,  IHTi;  Temple  Anthems,  \S~<i;  Tidal  Ware, 
1874;  JSriijhttst  and  JlesI,  1875;  Welcome  Tidinijs, 
1877;  Fountain  of  Son<i ,  1.^77;  Chauiinn/uu  Carols, 
1^78;  Gosjiel  Hi/mn  and  Tune  limd,  1879;  (iomi  as 
Ge,lil,  188(1;  Our  Glad  Hosanna,  1^82;  Jm(J'ul  Lays, 
1884;  Glad  Jlefrains,  18K0;  willi  Cliri»ima.s  and 
Easter  services  annually,  anil  numerous  single 
songs;  over  3,00(1,(K)0  of  these  books  have  been 
issu.-d. 

LOY,  Matthias,  ('onfi-H.si(iiial  Lutheran;  b.  in 
Cumbcrliiiid  County,  I'ciin.,  .Miircli  17,  1828;  stud- 
ied in  ColniiibuH  ((».)  Thfological  .SMiiinary,  and 
was  pastoral  Delaware,  (».,  1S49-05;  siiir^  1H04 
has  ediU'd  Lutheran  Standard  :  since  IMli)  has  iH'eii 
iirofessiir  of  theology  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Columbus,  (). ;  and  since 
IhWi  been  prcsidfiit  of  Capital  UniverHity.  Me 
uslablished  the  Coluinbut  (<).)  Thtuluyical  Magu 
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zine  in  1881.     Since  1860,  with  the  exception  of 

1878-80,  when  out  of  health,  he  has  been  yearly 
president  of  the  Evanjjelical  Lulheian  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio  and  other  States,  lie  edited  the  transla- 
tion of  Luther's  Hotme-postih,  Columbus,  1861,  3 
vols. ;  translated  Li/e  and  Deeds  of  Dr.  M.  Luther, 
1869 ;  The  Doctrine  of  Justification,  1869.  2d  ed. 
1880;   E.1.1III/  an  the  Ministerial  Ofice    1870. 

LUARD,  Henry  Richards,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1878);  Church  of  England;  b.  in  London,  Aug. 
17,  1825;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(1843-47),  where  he  graduated  B.A.  (fourteenth 
wraugler)  1847,  M.A.  1850.  B.D.  1875;  became 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1849 ;  was  assistant  tutor. 
1855-65 ;  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  1855 ;  be- 
came vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Great,  Cambridge,  1860; 
registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1862 ; 
honorary  canon  of  Ely,  1884.  He  is  the  author 
of  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Library  (the  theological  portion  and  the  index), 
1856-67 ;  Life  of  Richard  Parson  (in  Cambridge 
Essays),  Cambridge,  1857;  editor  ot  Lices  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  series 
of  Chronicles  and  Memorials),  1858;  Bartholomcei 
de  Cotton  Hisloria  Anglicana  (same  series),  1859; 
Diary  of  Edward  Rud,  1860 ;  Epistolce  Robert! 
Grosselesle  (Rolls  series),  1861 ;  Annates  Monaslici 
(the  same),  1864-69,  5  vols.  ;  The  Correspondence 
of  Porson,  1867  ;  List  of  Documents,  etc.,  concerning 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  1870 ;  Malthcei 
Parisiensis  Chronica  ^[ajora  (Rolls  series),  1872- 
83,  7  vols.  :  Oraduati  Canlabrigienses,  1800-12, 
1S7S,  1S00-S4.  1884;  author  of  On  the  Relations 
between  England  anil  Rome  during  the  Earlier  Por- 
tion of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IlL,  1878;  occasional 
pamphlets,  reviews,  sermons,  etc. 

LUCIUS,  Paul  Ernst,  Lie.  Theol.  (Strassburg, 
1879),  German  Protestant ;  b.  at  Ernolsheim,  El- 
sass,  Oct.  16, 1852  ;  studied  theology  at  .Strassburg, 
1871-76  ;  afterwards  at  Ziirich  (1876),  Paris  (1877), 
Jena  (1877),  Berlin  (1878);  became  assistant  at 
Sessenheim,  187S;  assistant  pastor  in  Strassburg, 
1879  ;  prival-docent  there,  1880 ;  professor  e.ttraor- 
diuary,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Theiapeuten 
und  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Gesctdchle  der  Askese,  Sine 
hrili,tche  Untersuchung  der  Schrifl  ''De  vita  conlein- 
plativa," .Sti'assburg,  1879 ;  Der  Essenismus  in  seinem 
VerhcUtniss  zum  Judenthum,  1881 ;  Die  Quellen  der 
dlleren  Geschichle  des  aegyplischen  Miinchthums  (in 
Zeitschrifl  fiir  Kg.ich.,  1884);  Die  Krdfiigung  des 
Missionssinnes  in  iter  (Jemeinile,  1885. 

LUCKOCK,  Herbert  Mortimer,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1879),  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Great 
Barr,  Staffordshire,  July  11,  1833;  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  as  B.A. 
(second-class  classical  tripos,  and  first-class  theo- 
logical tripos)  1858,  M.A.  1862;  was  fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cro.sse  divinity  scholar,  Tyrwhitt 
Hebrew  .scholar ;  took  Carus  and  Scholefield  prizes 
1860,  member's  prize  1860-61-62;  was  ordained 
deacon  1860,  priest  1862 ;  chaplain  to  Ix)rd  Carring- 
ton,  examining  chajilain  to  bishop  of  Ely  since 
1873;  honorary-  canon  of  Ely,  1874-75;  canon  of 
Ely  since  1875 ;  principal  of  Ely  Theological  Col- 
lege since  1876;  s«-lect  preacher  in  the  L'niversity 
of  Cambridge,  180.5,  1874-75,  1883;  vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Cambridge,  1862-03,  and  again  1865-75 ; 
rector  of  Gayhurst  with  Stoke-Golding-ton,  1863- 
65.  His  theological  standpoint  is  .\uglo-Catliolic. 
He  is  the  author  of  Tables  of  Si  one :  a  Course  of 


Sermonn,  London,  1867 ;  Afier  Death,  the  State  of 
the  Faithful  Dead,  and  their  Relationship  to  the  Lin- 
ing, 1879.  5th  ed.  1885  ;  Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Prayer-book;  1881,  2d  ed.  1882;  An  Appeal  to  the 
Church  not  to  withdraw  her  Clergy  from  the  Unicer- 
sities,  1882;  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  traced 
by  St.  Mark,  being  Eighty  Portions  for  Private  Study, 
Family  Reading,  and  Instruction  in  Church,  1884, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1885. 

LUDLOW,  James  Meeker,  D.D.  (Williams  Col- 
lege, Williamstown,  M;uss  ,  1872),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Elizabeth,  X.J.,  March  15,  1841;  graduated 
at  College  ot  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1861,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seniinarv,  1864 ;  was  pastor 
First  Church,  Albany,  N.Y.,  1864-68;  Collegiate 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New- York  City,  1868- 
77 ;  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  1877-85;  East  Orange  since  1886.  He  is 
the  inventor  and  compiler  of  the  Concentric  Chart 
of  History,  New  York,  1885;  author  of  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Janizaries,  1886 ;  and  contributor  to 
periodicals,  secular  and  religious.  • 

LUEDEMANN,  Hermann,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol. 
(both  Kiel.  1870  and  1871).  D.D.  (Heidelberg.  1883), 
German  Protestant  theologian;  b.  (son  of  the  suc- 
ceeding) at  Kiel,  Prussia,  Sept.  15,  1842;  studied 
at  Kiel,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  1861-67 :  became 
privat-docent  at  Kiel,  and  teacher  in  a  private  school, 
1872;  professor  extraordinary  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  Kiel,  1878;  ordinary  professor  of  chuich 
history  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  1884.  He  is  a  criti- 
cal and  liberal  theologian,  in  sympathy  with  the 
Jena  school.  He  is  tTie  author  of  Die  Anthropo- 
logte  lies  Apostel  Paulas  und  ihre  Stellung  innerhalb 
seiner  Heilslehre,  Niich  den  vier  Hauptbriefen  darge- 
slelll,  Kiel,  1872 ;  Zur  Erkldrung  des  Papiasfray- 
ments  Euseb.  H.  E.  Hi.  39  (in  Jahrb.  f  prot.  Theol., 
1879) ;  Die  "  Eidbriichigkeit  "  unserer  neukirchlichen 
{frekinnigen)  Geistlichen,  Kiel,  1881,  3d  ed.  1884; 
Die  neuere  Enlwicklung  der  protestantiscken  Theol- 
ogie,  Bremen,  1884;  from  1873  to  1883  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Lilerarisches  Centralblatt,  Jenatr 
Literaturzeitung,  Protestantische  Kirchenzeitung,  and 
political  journals;  since  1881  he  has  contributed 
the  section  on  church  history  down  to  the  Council 
of  Nicrea.  in  Punjer's  Theologischer  Jahresbericht. 

LUEDEMANN,  Karl,  D.D.',  German  Protestant 
theologian ;  b.  at  Kiel,  July  6, 1805 ;  studied  there, 
1823-28 ;  became  preacher  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church 
there,  1831 ;  convent  and  garrison  preacher,  and 
privat-docent,  1834  ;  professor  extraordinary,  1839 ; 
ordinary  professor,  1841.  In  1855  he  was  made 
Kirchenralh.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  sitllichen 
Motive  des  Chrislenthums,  Kiel,  1841  ;  Ueber  dot 
Wesen  des  proteslantischen  Cullus,  1846;  L>as  Wort 
des  Lthens  (.sermons),  1S63  ;  Erinnerung  an  Clous 
Harms  und  seine  Zcit,  lN?5.  • 

LUENEMANN,  Ceorg  Conrad  Gottlieb,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Gcittingen,  1847),  D.D.  {hon.,  Gottingen, 
1860),  (Jerman  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Got- 
tingen, April  17,  1819 ;  studied  at  its  univer- 
sity ;  became  repetent  there,  1844 ;  prirat-doceui, 
1847;  professor  extraordinary  of  theolog)',  1851. 
He  is  the  author  of  De  episloltt,  quam  Paulus  ad 
Ephesios  dedisse  perhtbetur,  aulhentia,  primis  lectori- 
bus,  argumenlo  summo  ac  consilio  (Preisschrifl),  Got- 
tingen, 1842;  Piiuli  ad  Philippenses  epistola.  Con- 
tra F.  Chr.  Baurium,  1847;  Kritisch  exegelisches 
Hamlbuch  iiber  die  Briefe  an  die  Thessalnnicher 
{Ablheil  X.  des  Meyer'schen  Kommentar.t),  1850,  4th 
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ed.  1878  (English  trans,  by  Gloag,  Kdinburgh, 
1880);  do.  iiber  den  HtbraerhrieJ  {Abtli.  XIII.  iles 
il'schen  Kommenlars).  ltia.j,  4tli  ed.  1^7.■>  (Kng- 
lish  trans,  by  Evans,  Kdinburgli,  1882):  iJispulalio 
lie  literarutn,  riwe  wl  Ihbrceus  iiiscributilur,  nrimh 
lectoribus,  1S53;  edited  (with  II.  Messner)  the  tith 
ed.  of  De  Wette's  Einleilumj  in  die  kanonisc/ien 
Backer  de.i  .Y.  7'.,  Berlin,  1800;  and  the  7th  ed.  of 
Winer's  (Jnwnnatik  des  neulestumtnttichi  n  S/iracli- 
idioms,  Leipzig,  1807  (English  tiuiis.  by  J.  llenrv 
Thaver,  Andover,  1809 ;  6th  by  W.  F.  Moultou, 
EdiMl.urgh.  1S7()). 

LUTHARDT,  Christoph  Ernst,  Lie.  Theol., 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  (all  Erlangeu,  1852,  1854,  and  ISoO 
resjiectively),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Marold.sweisach, 
Bavaria,  >iarch  22, 1823 ;  studied  at  Erlangen  and 
Berlin,  1841-45;  was  ordained  at  Miinden,  1840; 
from  1840  till  1851  wius  teacher  in  the  Munich 
gymnasium  ;  until  1854  repelenl  at  Erlangen,  and 
liiieal-ducent  1853-54  ;  for  the  next  two  years  pro- 
fessor e.xtnwrdinary  at  Marburg  ;  since  18.56  has 
been  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  New- 
Testament  exegesis  at  Leipzig;  and  since  1805  a 
consistorial  councillor.  In  theology  he  is  ortho- 
dox, and  in  general  belongs  to  the  Erlangen  school. 
He  is  renowned  as  a  university  lecturer  and  pulpit 
orator.  Since  1808  he  has  edited  the  .4 //(/<  mn'/it- 
erany.  lulh.  Kirclienzeiluiig,  and  since  1S80  I)(is 
T lieiiloijisch- Literalurblatt  and  Die  Zeilschri/t  J'iir 
Kircld.  Wissenschafl  and  Kirvhl.  Le.lien.  Of  his  very 
numerous  publications,  which  include  nine  vol- 
umes of  collected  sermons  (1801-86),  and  lectures 
and  articles  upon  many  topics,  may  be  mentioned, 
he  ntm/iosilione  evangeliijoaniiei,  Nuiembcrg,  1852; 
lJa.i  johaiineiKclie  Evanr/elium  nach  seiner  Eitfen- 
tliiimlichkeit  t/escliildert  u.  erkliirl,  1852-53,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.  1875-76  (Eng.  trans,  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
Si.  John's  Gospel  described  and  explained  according 
III  its  Peculiar  Character,  Edinburgh,  1878,  3  vols.); 
Dr  prinue  Joannis  epistolw  cnmposilione,  Leipzig, 
1800;  I>e  comjiosilione  evangelii  Mallhai,  1801 ;  Die 
Offlnbaruiig  Joltannis  iibersetzt  u.  kurz  erkliirt  fur 
die  (iemi  iiiilc,  1801 ;  Die  Lehre  con  den  letzlen  Ding- 
tn  ill  Ahhiinillungcn  und  Schrijiaustegun</en  darqe- 
slelll.  1801.  3d  eel.  1885;  Die  Lehre  com  freien  Will- 
tii  ii.sein  I'l  rhdllniss  zur  Gnade,  1803;  .Ipotogelische 
\'ortntf/e  itbrr  ilie Grundwahrheiten  iles  (,'hristenthunts, 
IMil,  10th  ed.  1883  (Eng.  trans..  The  Fundamental 
Truths  of  Christianity,  Edinb.,  1805,  3d  ed.  1873); 
Kumpendium  der  Dogmatik,  1805,  7th  ed.  1886;  Die 


Elhik  Luthers  in  ihren  Grundzugen,  1807,  2d  ed. 
1875 ;  A pologetische  Vortrdge  iiber  die  lltilsu-alir- 
heilen  des  Christenlhums,  1807,  5th  ed.  LS83  (Eng. 
trans.,  The  Sating  Truths  of  Christianity,  Edin- 
burgh, 1808);  Die  Ethikd.  Aristoteles  in  ihr.  L'nter- 
schicd  von  tier  Moral  des  Christenthums,  1869-70, 
3  parts;  Vortrwie  iiher die  Moral  des  Christenthums, 
1872,  3d  eil.  1882  (Eng.  trans..  The  Moral  Truths 
of  Chr'uiliaiiily,  Edinburgh,  1873;;  Der  johanneische 
Urspruiig  des  litrttn  Ecangtliums,lb7i(lA\g.  trans., 
witli  eidarged  literature,  b\-  C.  K.  Gregory,  St.  John 
the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  1875, 
2d  ed.  1885) ;  Gesammelte  Vortruije  rerschietlenen 
Iidialts,  1870 ;  Die  modemen  ]\'eltanschauungen  u. 
Hire  praktischen  Koiisei/uenzen,  1880,  2d  ed.  same 
year;  Licht  und  Leben  (sermons),  1885. 

LYMAN,  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Benedict,  S.T.D. 
(College  of  St.  James,  \Va,-hiuj;ton  County,  Md., 
1850),  Episcopalian,  bi.shop  of  North  Carolina;  b. 
at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  Nov.  27,  1815; 
gra*luated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y., 
1837,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New-York  City,  1840  ;  became  rector  of  St.  .John's 
Pari.sh,  Hageretown,  Md.,  Is40;  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburgli,  Peiin.,  1S50;  wiis  in  Europe  1860-70, 
during  which  time  he  was  cha|'lain  to  the  Ameri- 
can emba.ssy  (1865),  organized  what  is  now  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Home,  Italy  (I800j,  and  continued 
in  charge  four  years;  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1870;  assistant  bishop 
of  North  Carolina,  1873;  bishoji,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  .Atkinson,  1881.  He  declined  the  deanery 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
City,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  during  his 
residence  in  Europe ;  appointed  to  the  care  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  .\merican  Episcopal  Churches, 
w  liieh  have  been  established  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  l.^SO.  He  is  the  author  of  several  ser- 
mons and  addresses. 

LYON,  David  Cordon,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1882), 
Baj'tist;  1>.  at  Benton.  .Via., -May  24,  1852;  gradu- 
ated at  lluwanl  t  nlleM,-,  .Marion".  .\hi..  1875;  stud- 
ied at  the  .Soutliern  Bajitist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1876-79,  and  at  Leii.zig,  1879-82, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  Hollis  professor  of 
ilivinity  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  s|)ecialty  is  Assyrian.  He  luusi.ssued  Keilschri/t- 
texte  Sargon's  Kiiiiigs  von  Assyrien  (722-705  v.  Chr.) 
nach  den  Originalien  neit  hertiu.tiiigeben,  umschrieben, 
iibersetzt  und  erkliirl,  Leipzig,  1883. 
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MABON,  William  Augustus  Van  Vranken,  D.D. 

(Rutgers  folU-ijc,  New  Druu.swick,  X.J.,  IStil), 
LL.D.  (Uniou  College,  SclienecUdy,  N.Y.,  188:^), 
b.  at  New  BruiLswick,  N. J.,  Jan.  24,  1822 ;  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1840, 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  N. J., 
1844;  became  home  missionary  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
1844;  pastor  at  New  Durham,  Hudson  Co.,  N.J., 
and  superintendent  of  tlie  county  schools,  1846 ; 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  N..I.,  1881.  He  edited  Tlie  Sower, 
New  York,  1878-79.     See  Appendix. 

McALL,  Robert  Whitaker,  F.L.S.,  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  Eng.,  Dec. 
17, 1821;  studied  architecture  under  Mr.  Walters, 
architect  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. ;  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  studied  in  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  (Congregational  and  theolo- 
gical) College,  Manchester;  graduated  B.A.  at 
Loudon  University  in  1847  ;  and  for  twenty-four 
years  was  a  Congregational  pastor  in  England, 
during  which  time  he  ministered  to  four  churches. 
In  1871,  while  pastor  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  he  and 
his  wife  made  a  brief  holiday  visit  to  Paris,  and 
were  so  struck  with  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  working  classes  there,  that  they  resolved  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  effort  to  evangelize  them. 
Accordingly  he  left  liis  charge,  much  to  its  re- 
gret, and  single-handed  they  began  their  mission. 
Their  success  has  been  beyond  their  hopes.  In 
188.5  tliere  were  a  hundred  stations  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  The  money  required  to  carry 
on  their  operations  comes  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  America.  See  article  McAll  Mis- 
sion, in  Enci/clopici/ia. 

MacARTHUR,  Robert  Stuart,  D.D.  (University 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1880),  Baptist;  b.  at  Dalcs- 
ville,  Argenteuil  County,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Can.,  Aug.  31,  1841;  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1867,  and  from  the  Ro- 
chester Theological  Seminary,  N.Y'.,  1870  ;  and 
since  .June,  1870,  has  been  pastor  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  New-Y'ork  City,  wliich  in  1883 
erected  a  new  church  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  is  the  regular 
weekly  New-Y'ork  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Slantlarrl,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  BajUisl  Quar- 
terly lieciem  (since  188.3),  and  with  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Robinson  of  the  Catvari/  Selectian  of  Ili/mns  and 
.Spiritual  ,So»r/.-i,  New  Y'ork,  1879. 

McAULEY,  Jeremiah  (better  known  as  "Jerry 
McAulev "),  layman  ;  b.  in  Ireland,  in  the  vear 
1839;  d!  in  New-Y'ork  City,  Sept.  18,  1884.  "His 
father  was  a  counterfeiter,  who  Hed  the  country 
to  escape  arrest  while  his  son  was  an  infant. 
Jerry  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who 
was  a  devout  Romaiust ;  but  he  never  received 
any  schooling.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  came 
to  New-Y'ork  City,  and  lived  with  a  married  sister 
for  a  time.  Soon  he  liecanie  as  great  a  rogue  as 
one  of  his  years  could  be.     Ou  leaving  his  sister 


he  boarded  in  Water  Street,  and  supported  him- 
self by  stealing  from  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
The  money  procured  by  selling  the  articles  stolen 
was  spent  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  He  became 
a  prize-fighter,  and  a  terror  and  a  nuisance  in  the 
Fourth  Ward.  When  i:iueteen  years  old  he  was 
arrested  for  highway  robbery,  an  ofEence  he  had 
not  coinmitted.  But  he  had  no  one  to  defend 
him  ;  and  so  bad  was  his  character,  that  he  was 
condemned,  in  January,  1857,  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  to  fifteen  years  imprisonment  at  Sing- 
Sing.  Ou  his  way  thither  he  determined  to  Ce 
obedient  to  prison  rules,  do  the  best  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  tnist  that  somebody 
would  be  raised  up  to  help  him.  He  wa.s  .set  at 
carpet-weaving,  and  for  two  years  had  the  appro- 
bation of  his  keepers.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  was,  in  consequence  of  illness,  uneasy  and  in- 
tractable, and  hence  often  severely  punished,  with- 
out being  anywise  improved.  On  one  Sunday, 
when  he  had  been  some  five  years  in  prison,  Or- 
ville  Gardner  (known  as  "Awful"  Gardner),  a  for- 
mer confederate  in  sin,  addres.sed  the  convicts,  and 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Jerry.  Ou 
returning  to  his  cell  he  took  down  the  Bible,  with 
which  each  cell  is  supplied,  to  find  a  verse  which 
Gardner  had  quoted.  He  soon  became  a  constant 
Bible-reader;  and  so,  although  he  never  foun<l  the 
verse  he  sought,  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  Word 
of  God.  A  great  desire  to  be  saved  wiis  awak- 
ened within  him.  But  weeks  of  anxiety  and 
struggle  passed  before  the  "words  were  distinctly 
spoken  to  his  soul"  which  assured  him  that  he 
was  forgiven.  Then  the  Lord  began  to  use  liiin 
in  the  prison  among  his  fellow-convicts,  and 
several  were  led  to  Christ  by  him.  On  March  8, 
1864,  he  was  pardoned.  Like  many  another  one, 
he  had  no  one  to  help  him  to  an  honest  living  on 
leaving  prison,  so  fell  back  into  his  former  evil 
courses.  He  went  into  the  bounty  business,  and 
made  a  gi-eat  deal  of  money,  which  lie  spent 
freely.  He  became  a  sporting  man,  and  often 
attended  the  races.  After  the  war  he  dealt  in 
stolen  and  snmggled  goods,  which  he  paid'for  in 
counterfeit  money,  until,  being  found  out,  no  one 
would  steal  for  him.  He  then  became  once  more 
a  river  thief.  But  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
religious  impressions  received  in  prison,  although 
he  tried  to  deaden  conscience  by  drink.  This 
wretched  life  continued  until  1872,  when  he  found 
Christian  friends  who  manf idly  stood  by  him,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  falls,  until  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Cliristian  life.  In  October,  1872, 
lie  opened  his  "  Helping  Hand  for  Men,"  at  316 
Water  Street,  as  a  resort  for  the  forlorn  way- 
farers, sailors,  and  others  who  freciuented  the  lo- 
cality. From  the  start  the  work  was  remarkably 
blessed.  He  manifested  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  the  degraded.  His  kindl)^  ways 
drew  them  to  him;  while  his  simple-minded, 
whole-hearted  piety,  and  his  burning  zeal,  deeply 
impressed  them.  The  result  was,  that  many  were 
converted.    In  1876  the  old  building  was  replaceti 
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by  a  far  better  one,  and  the  nii:>sion  incorporated 
under  tlie  title  of  "  The  McAuley  Water-street 
.Mission."  In  1882,  feeling  that  his  work  in 
Water  Street  was  done,  he  be[;an  a  similar  work 
;it  104  West  Thirty-.^econd  Street,  called  "The 
(.leniorne  Jli.ssion,"  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
notorious  Cremornu  Garden.  In  June,  1883,  he 
liegan  the  publication  of  Jerry  McAnlei/'s  Netcs- 
jirijier,  which  is  still  issued  every  other  Thursday. 
>ome  time  before  his  death  his  health  began  to 
:,iil,  but  he  continued  his  work.  His  end  came 
-uddenly.  On  Wednesday,  Sept  17,  1884,  he  had 
I  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  on  Thursday 
.iiternoon  at  four  o'clock  another,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  dead.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  21,  at 
half-paat  two  p.m.,  he  wius  buried  from  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Sixth 
.Vvenue.  The  spacious  church  was  crowded  in 
tvery  part  long  before  the  services  began,  and  a 
creat  multitude  stood  all  around  the  building. 
Kor  nearly  two  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
services,  the  procession  of  mourners  filed  past  the 
colfin.  In  the  throng  were  inatiy  of  the  very 
classes  among  whom  and  for  whom  iiis  life  had 
been  spent,  —  the  criminal,  the  vicious,  the  im- 
moral. 

By  competent  testimony  and  common  acknowl- 
1  ilgment  Jerry  McAuley  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
!id,  remarkable,  and  indeed  wonderful  men  in 
iiie  city  of  New  York.  Himself  for  many  years 
^  criminal  and  an  outcast,  he  knew  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 
Him.self  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's  infinite  love, 
he  knew  tliat  God  had  mercy  for  even  the  vilest. 
When,  therefore,  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  fallen, 
it  was  with  a  thorough  knowledge  which   they 

luld  not  fail  to  recognize.  His  work  was,  how- 
•  vi'r,  not  carried  on  without  many  hinderances  and 
'lilBculties ;  but  he  triumphed  overall.  Liberal 
.iiiJ  wealthy  friends  supported  his  enteri)rises, 
ami  in  his  wife  he  found  a  devoted  and  efficient 
ln'lper.  See  Jem/  McAuley,  His  Life  aitd  Wurk; 
■  1.  Kev.  K.  M.  O'tlurd,  New  York,  IsftO.  • 

McCABE,  Charles  Cardwell,  D.D.  (Central 
1  .imesse.-  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1^70;,  Meth- 
■•■list;  b.  at  Athen.s,  0.,Oct.  11,  ISilJ;  studied  at 
'  Ihio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  but  did 
jiot  graduate;  was  pastor  in  the  Ohio  Conference, 
1»«0-61  ;  chaplain  of  tiie  122d  Ohio  Infantry. 
18G2-<W ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  was  in  Libby  Prison,  Uich- 
niond,  Va.,  for  four  months;  on  his  release  re- 
joined his  regiment;  agent  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, 1804-05;  Centenary  agent  in  Ohio,  1800- 
67 ;  a.ssistant  .secretary  of  the  Church  Extension 
Socielv,  1808-84;  missionary  secretary  since  1884. 

McCLELLAN,  John  Brown,  Cliiiich  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Gl.isgijw,  Scotland,  .March  7,  IHUO; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1855-58 
(elected  sell,  lar  ls:)7);  graduaU-d  H.A.  (Wrang- 
liatn  gold  medallist,  and  the  oidy  double  first 
classical  and  niatheiiialieal  honors  of  his  year) 
1858,  M.A.  1801;  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  ls59;  ordained  deacon  1800,  jiriest  1801; 
was  vicar  of  ISoltishain,  diocese  of  Ely,  lMll-70; 
rural  dean  of  first  division  of  Camp's  deanery, 
1871-77;  since  1880  ho  has  Ix-en  principal  of  the 
IJoyal  vVgricuItural  College,  Cirencester,  lie  is  a 
moderate  High  Churchman,  in  favor  of  disesUilH 
lishmuu'.  and  of  freedom  of  the  Church,     hu  is 


the  author  of  Fourth  J^'icene  Canon,  ami  Eteclion 
anil  Consecration  of  Bishops,  Loudon,  1870;  A  New 
Translation  of  the  Sew  Testament,  from  a  critically 
reriseil  Greek  Text,  a  Contribution  to  Christian  Eci- 
(lence,  vol.  i.  (the  Four  Gos]>el8,  with  notes  and 
dis.sertations,  and  a  new  chronological  harmony) 
1875. 

McCLOSKEY,  His  Eminence  John,  Cardinal, 
D.D.,  Homan  Catholic;  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
-March  10,  1810;  d.  in  New  York,  Oct."  10,  1885. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  1828;  ordained 
priest  at  New  York,  Jan.  9,  1834;  studied  for  two 
years  at  the  Collegium  Homanum  in  Rome,  and  a 
year  in  France.  Keturning  to  America  in  1837, 
lie  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
New- York  City.  On  March  10. 1844.  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Axiere  in  purtibus,  and  co-adju- 
tor  to  the  bishop  (later  archbishop)  of  Xew  Y'ork 
(John  Hughes) ;  translated  to  the  new  see  of 
Albany,  May  21,  1847;  after  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  (Jan.  3,  1804)  he  was  appointed 
his  successor,  ^lay  (i,  1804.  He  attended  the 
Vatican  Council  (1809-70),  and  was  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Discipline.  He  wa-s  by  I'ius  IX.  created 
cardinal  priest  of  the  Most  Holy  Koman  Church, 
March  15,  1875,  under  the  title  of  "  Sancta  Maria 
sopra  Minervarn."  He  was  the  first  American 
cardinal.  He  received  the  red  hat  from  Leo  XIII. 
in  the  consistory  held  in  Home  on  March  28,  1878. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  Protestant  and  Koman 
Catholic  alike;  and  did  much  for  his  Church,  as 
by  buildings  (e.g.,  the  Fifth-avenue  Cathedral^  and 
new  institutions,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Capuchins,  Franciscans,  Sisters  and  Little  Sisters 
of  the  I'oor,  who  had  previously  no  houses  in  his 
diocese.  Under  him  the  number  of  churches  in 
New  York  increa.sed  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  the  nund)er  of  clergy  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred.  Archbishop 
(iibbons,  in  his  funeral  oration,  said  of  him  :  "  He 
[the  cardiinil]  has  left  you  .  .  .  the  legacy  of  a 
pure  and  unsullied  life,  as  priest,  bishop,  arcli- 
bi.shop,  and  cardinal.  He  never  tarnished  the 
surplice  of  the  priest,  nor  the  rochet  of  the  bish- 
op, nor  the  pallium  of  the  archbishop,  nor  the 
scarlet  robes  of  the  cardinal.  Afti-r  s|>ending  uj>- 
wards  of  half  a  c<-ntury  in  the  exerci.se  of  the 
ministry,  he  goes  down  to  his  honored  grave  with- 
out a  stain  u]><>n  his  moral  character." 

McCOOK,  Henry  Christopher,  D.D.  (Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  I'eiin.,  1880),  I'resbyterian;  "b.  at 
New  Lisbon,  ().,  .July  3, 1837  ;  gra<luatedat  Jeffer- 
•son  College,  Canonsljurg,  I'enn.,  18.')9;  studied  at 
the  Wesli-rn  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
reim.,  1859-01  ;  was  first  lieutenant  Company  !•', 
Forty-first  Kegimenl  Illinois  \'olunt«'ers,  1801; 
chajilain  of  tin,'  regiment.  1801-02;  acting  pa-stor. 
Clinl<in.  III.,  1801,  1S02-03;  home  missionary,  .*^l. 
Loni.s,  Mo.,  1803-70;  sinie  187(l  has  b<-en  i.'iuslor 
of  the  TalH-rnacle  Presbyterian  Church,  I'hila- 
di'lphia.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  (in  whoso  pro- 
ci-edingH  he  has  published  numi'rous  papers  upon 
the  habits  and  industry  of  American  ants  and 
spiders),  and  vice-<lin'ctor  of  the  American  Ento- 
mological .SiK'iety.  He  ia  the  author  of  Object 
and  (Jiillint  Tearhinif,  St.  Louis,  1871  ;  The  i.a.tl 
Year  nf  Christ's  Miiiisln/,  Pliilii<h'lpliia,  1«71  :  7'/. 
Last  Daijs  of  Jesus,  \Vi'.i;    The    Tircrnlcnary  lluui 
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(edited),  1873;  The  Mound-making  Ants  of  the 
Alleghenies,  1877;  The  yaluial  History  of  the 
Agricultural  Ant  of  Tejcas,  1880:  Historic  Decora- 
tions at  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  1880;  Garjield 
Memorial  Sei-mons  (four  discourses),  1881 ;  Honey 
Ants  anil  Occident  Ants,  1882;  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Farm,  Leares  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Naturalist, 
X.Y..  1884;   The  Women  Friends  of  Jesus.  1885. 

McCOSH,  James,  S.T.D.  (Brown  L'niversitv, 
Providence,  K.I.,  18GS),  LL.D.  (Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  M;iss.,  1868;  Wasliingtou  and  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1808),  D.Lit.  (Queen's 
I'niversity,  Ireland),  Presbyterian ,  b.  at  Cars- 
keoch.  Banks  of  the  Doon,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
April  1,  1811 ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Glasgow  (1824-29),  and  Edinburgh  (1829-34),  and 
from  the  latter  received,  while  a  student,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  M.A.  in  recognition  of  the  ability 
of  his  essay  upon  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  was 
licensed  as  probationer  in  1833,  and  in  1835  was 
ordained  and  appointed  niinisterof  .\rbroath,  Scot- 
land, and  belonged  to  tlie  so-called  nou-intrusion 
party,  whose  leader  was  Thomas  (juthrie.  In  1S39 
he  became  minister  in  first  charge  in  his  district, 
Brechin  ;  and  in  1843,  when  the  disruption  carae,  he 
entered  the  Free  Church.  In  1851  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  (Jueen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  Ireland,  and  entered  his  labors  there 
the  next  year.  In  the  spring  of  186S  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  at 
Princeton,  and  in  the  autumn  was  inaugurated, 
lie  has  greatly  increased  the  resources  of  the 
institution.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer. 
Besides  contributions  to  various  periodicals,  and 
other  minor  pai:)ers,  he  has  published  The  Method 
of'  the  Dirine  GorernmcnI.  Physical  and  Moral, 
Edinburgh,  1850,  5th  ed.  revised,  London,  1856; 
(with  George  Dickie,  M.D.,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland)  Typi- 
cal Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  1855; 
The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated, 
1860;  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural, 
1802;  Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,  being  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866  ;  The  Laws 
of  Discursive  Thought,  being  a  Treatise  on  Formal 
Logic,  Xew  York,  1869 ;  Christianity  and  Posi- 
tivism, 1871 ;  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical, 
Expository,  Critical ;  from  Hulcheson  to  Hamilton, 
1874;  The  £wo<i"oHS,  1880;  and  completed  in  1886 
the  "  Philosophical  Series  "  (1882,  sqq.),  in  which  he 
has  short  papers  upon  Criteria  of  Diverse  Kinds  of 
Truth  as  opposed  to  Agnosticism  (1882);  Energy, 
Efficient  and  Final  Cause  (1883);  Development: 
tchat  it  can  do,  and  what  it  can  not  do  (1883);  Certi- 
tude, Providence,  and  l'/-ayer(lSSZ);  Locke's  Theory 
vf  Knowledge,  with  Notice  of  Berkeley  (1884) ; 
Agnosticism  of  Hume  and  Huxley,  with  Notice  of 
the  Scottish  School  (1884);  Criticism  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy  (1884);  Ilerhert  Spencer's  Philosophy  as 
Culminatinq  in  his  Ethics  (1885)  ;  Psychology,  The 
Cognitive  Powers  (188G). 

MacCRACKEN,  Henry  Mitchell,  D.D.  (Witten- 
berg College,  .^iiringfii'ld,  <».,  1877),  I'resbyt.-rian  : 
b.  at  Oxford,  ().,  .S'pt.  2>,  1--40;  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  ().,  1857;  was  teacher 
of  classics,  and  school  principal,  1857-60;  studied 
at  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Xenia,  O.,  1^60-62;  at  Princeton  (X'.J.)  Presby- 
teiian  Theological  Seminary,  1863  (graduated); 
i.nd  at  Tiibiugen  and  Berlin  universities,  1867- 


68;  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbus,  C,  1863-67;  of  the  Firsi 
Presbj-terian  Cliurch,  Toledo,  0.,  1S6S-S1 ;  chan- 
cellor of  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
1881-84;  since  1884  has  been  profe.'iSor  of  philos- 
ophy, and  also  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York.  He  was  dejiuty  to 
the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  lo  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  1867;  pro- 
poser of  the  observance  of  1872  as  tercentenary 
year  of  Presbyterianism,  1870  (see  Minutes  of 
General  Assembly,  1870,  p.  29,  1871,  p.  588);  de- 
livered historical  oration  at  re-union  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  race  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  4,  1884.  He 
is  the  editor,  translator,  and  author  of  Leaders  of 
the  Church  Universal,  1879  (published  by  Presby- 
terian Board,  Philadelphia,  by  the  official  publi- 
cation boards  of  ten  other  denominations,  and  by 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh),  from  the  German  of 
Piper's  Evangelische  Calender,   Berlin,  1875 

McCURDY,  James  Frederick,  Ph.D.  (College 
of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton,  X'.J.,  1878),  Canadian 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Chatham,  Xew  Brunswick, 
Can.,  Feb.  18,  1847;  graduated  at  University  of 
X'ew  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  X.B.,  1866,  and  at 
Princeton  (X.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1871;  in 
the  latter  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  1873-82;  studied  in  Germany,  1882-84; 
lectured  on  the  Stone  foundation,  Princeton,  X'.J., 
1885-86;  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.,  Ib86.  Be- 
sides review  of  Gesenius'  Handuiirterhuvh, Qthei. 
(.4  Hi.  Jour.  Philology,  July,  1883);  a  paper  on  The 
Semitic  Perfect  in  Assyrian,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Leyden,  September, 
1883;  Ayro-Semitic  Speech,  a  Study  in  Linguistic 
Archceology,  Andover  and  London,  1881 ;  The  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Old  Testament,  X.  Y.,  1886 ;  he  has  also 
written  the  exposition  of  Haggai  CS  Y .,  1876),  and 
translated,  edited,  and  enlarged  SloH's  exposition 
of  Ps.  Ixxiii.-cl.  (1872),  and  SchmoUer's  of  Hosea 
(1870);  all  three  in  the  American  Lange  series, 

MACDUFF,  John  Ross,  D.D. (University of  City 
of  Xew  York,  1^57  ;  Glasgow,  1859),  Church  of 
Scotland ;  b.  at  Bonhard,  Perthshire,  May  23, 1818; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1835—12; 
was  minister  of  jiarishes  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire, 
1843-49,  and  of  St.  Madoes,  1849-55 ;  of  .Sandy- 
ford  church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  1855-70.  lie 
now  resides  in  England.  He  is  the  autlior  of 
Morning  and  Night  Watches,  London,  1852;  Mind 
and  Words  of  Jesus,  1855;  Memories  of  Bethany 
(1857),  ofGennesaret  (ISoS),  of  Olivet  (1867),  and 
ofPatmos  (1870);  Grapes  of  Eshcol,  1860;  Sunsets 
on  Hebrew  Mountains,  1862;  Prophet  of  Fire,  1863: 
Noontideat Sychar.lSeS;  Com/bid'c,  1872;  Brighter 
than  the  Sun,  1877,  4th  ed.  1886;  Eventide  at  Bethel, 
1878;  PalmsofElim,\?u9;  In  ChrL^to,  1880:  ParM 
of  Taxwood,  1883;  Communion  Memories,  1885; 
Parables  of  the  Lake,  1885 ;  and  numerous  other 
books,  allof  which  have  passed  through  several, 
many  tlirough  numerous,  editions,  been  promptly 
reiiriuted  in  .\mcrica,  and  widelv  circulated. 

McFERRIN,  John  Berry,  D.D!  (LaGrange  Col- 
lege, Ala.,  and  Uandolpli  Macon  College,  Ashland, 
Va.,  both  in  18.')1),  Mctliodist  (Soutliern  Church); 
b.  in  Rutherford  County,  Temi.,  June  15,  1807  j 
entered  Tennessee  Conference,  1825;  edited  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  Xashville,  Tenn.,  1840-48 ;  was  book- 
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agent  of  the  Southern  Church,  1858-66;  secretary 
of  Board  of  Missions,  1866-78;  since  1878  has 
been  book-agent  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  the 
author  of  Methmlismin  Tennessee,  Nashville,  1870- 
7'J.  3  vols,  (st'venil  later  editions). 

McCARVEY,  John  William,  Christian  ;  b.  at 
ilopkiiLsville,  K\-.,  March  1,  182U;  graduaU-d  at 
Hethany  (W.  Va.)  College;  preached  at  Dover, 
Mo.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.  (1S02-65),  and  since 
18(55  has  been  profe.s-sor  of  sacreil  history  and  evi- 
dences in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Kentucky  L'ni- 
versity,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is  the  author  nl'  a 
commentary  on  Ads  (Cincinnati,  O.,  l'S(i;J),  and 
..M  Malllitn-  and  Mark  (l.S7o)  ;  ImhiIs  of  the  Bible 
(vi>il.'d  187!)),  l'hiladeli>hia,  1881  (IGth  thou.saud, 
Is^J);   Junlences  of  Christinnili).  Cincinnati,  lSS(i. 

McGILL,  Alexander  Taggart,  D.D.  (Marshall 
College.  LaucaslHi-,  l',.nu.,  ISll'i,  LL.D.  (C..ll.-e  of 
New  JiTs-'v,  Princeton,  ISiiS),  I'psbytiTiaii;  b. 
at  Canonsburg,  Penii.,  Feb.  24,  1807;  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1.S2G; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgia,  and  elected 
by  her  Legislature  a  surveyor  for  the  State,  to  trace 
inter-State  lines,  and  divide  into  sections  the 
Cherokee  lauds  within  her  chartered  limits.  In 
1831  he  turned  to  theology,  took  the  full  course 
of  four  years  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
.\ssociate  (now  United)  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
<'anonsburg;  was  ordained  at  Carlisle,  Peini.,  in 
IS^iJ,  and  until  18:J8  ministered  to  three  small 
.\ssociate  Presbyterian  churches  in  Cumberland, 
I'erry,  aiul  York  counties.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
Old-School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  until  1812  was  pa.stor  of  the  .Scooml  Cliuich, 
Carlisle,  Penn.  From  1842  till  18.'>4  (exoi-pl  1852- 
.■)3,  when  profes.sor  in  Columbia  'i'lieological  .Sem- 
inary, S.C.),  he  was  profes.sor  in  the  Western 
1  heological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  when  he 
was  transferred  by  the  General  A.s.sembly  to  Prince- 
ton, and  remained  as  profe.ssor  of  ecclesiiistical, 
lioiniletic,  and  pastoral  theology,  until  in  1883  he 
resigned  from  active  service,  and  became  profe.ssor 
emeritus.  His  publications  consist  of  numerous 
articles,  ami  occasional  sermons  and  addres.ses. 

MclLVAINE,  Joshua  Hall,  S.T.D.  (University  of 
Kiichestei-,  N.Y.,  l'^.")!),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Lewes, 
\)A.,  Mar.li  4,  1^15;  gnuluated  at  the  College 
of  New  .It-rsey,  Princeton,  N..I.,  18.37,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1S40;  became 
pastor  at  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  1811;  of  W'estinin- 
.•.ter  Church,  Utica,  N.Y.,  1843;  of  First  Church, 
Rochester,  N'.Y.,1848;  profe.ssor  of  belle.s-letlres 
in  the  Collcg.;  of  New  .ler.sey,  Princeton,  N.J., 
1800;  pastor  of  the  IIigh-.street  Church.  Newark, 
N..I.,  1870.  He  inlroilueed  the  name  "  Weslniin- 
ster"  for  churches,  in  founding  the  U'estmiiister 
Church,  Utica,  1815,  which  also,  il  is  b(dieved,  wa-s 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  I'liiled  States 
«ilh  a  rotary  eldership.  He  was  the  first  in 
.\iiierica,  il  is  believed,  to  explain  (at  the  meeting 
"1  the  .Association  fortius  .Advancement  of  Science, 
III  Montreal,  18.")0)  the  method  bv  which  Sir  Henry 
kawliiison  deciphered  the  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. He  was  long  a  fi'llow  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  In  185!)  he  dc-livcred  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  coniparativi'  philology  in  rela- 
tion to  ethnology  (including  an  analysis  of  the 
•trucluri-  of  the  San.scrit  language,  and  the  process 
of  deci|iliering  the  cuneiform  in.scriptions),  before 
the  Suiilhsoiiian  Institution ;  uud  iu  18U0  a  simi- 


lar course  on  social  science  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  institution  he  was  subsequently  chosen 
profe.ssor  of  that  science.  He  is  the  author  of 
'J'he  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Guoii  and  Ei-il,  New 
Y'ork,  1S45;  Elocution,  the  Sources  nnd  Elements 
\uf  its  /^icer.  New  Y'ork,  1870,  2d  ed.  1874;  The 
Wiailom  of  Uolii  Scripture,  with  reference  to  Sce/t- 
\ticat  Olijecliuns,  1883;  The  Wiidnm  of  the  Apoca- 
li/pse,  1886:  and  articles  in  reviews  on  religious 
and  sciintilir  subjects,  etc. 

NIACKARNESS,  John  Fielder,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1870),  luid  bishop  of  Oxford.  Church  of  Kngland; 
b.  in  London.  Dec.  3.  1820;  was  educated  at 
Mertoii  College.  Oxford,  of  which  lie  was  post- 
ma.ster :  graduated  B.A.  (second-da.ss  classics) 
1844,  M.A.  (KxeU-r  College)  1847;  was  ordained 
deacon  1844,  jiriest  1845;  fellow  of  Kxeter  College, 
1844-46 ;  vicar  of  Tardebigge,  Worcestershire, 
184.5-55 ;  honorary  canon  of  \\  orcester  Cathedral, 
185-4;  rector  of  Honiton,  1855-69  ;  prebendary  of 
Exeter,  1858-69;  consecrated  bishop,  1870.  He 
is  chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  visitor  of  Cudde.sdon,  Bradtield,  and  Kad- 
ley  Colh'gps 

McKENZIE,  Alexander,  D.D.  (Amherst  College, 
Amherst.  .Mass..  1870).  tOngregationalist ;  b.  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  Dec.  14,  1830;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1859,  and  at 
Andover  (Ma,ss.)  Theological  .S-minary,  1861 ;  pas- 
tor of  South  Church,  Augusta,  Me.,  1861-67;  since, 
)iastor  of  First  Church,  Cambridge.  M;iss. ;  since 
1886,  preacher  to  Harvard  University.  In  1882  he 
was  lecturer  on  theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  Andover  Theological  .S-minary  (of  which  he 
became  trustee  in  1876)  and  in  Harvar<l  Divinity 
School.  He  has  published  J/ist.  First  Church.  Cam- 
bruti/e.  lldstoii,  1873;    Cuinhridi/e  Sirmons,  1883. 

Mcknight,  Harvey  Washington,  D.D.  (Mon- 
mouth College,  Monmouth,  111..  1883).  Lutheran 
(General  Synod);  b.  at  McKnightslown,  Adams 
County,  Penn.,  April  3,  1843;  graduated  at  Penn- 
sylvania College,  1865,  and  at  the  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (both  at  (iettysburg,  Penn.),  1867; 
became  pastor  of  Ziou's  Lutheran  Church,  New- 
ville,  Penn.,  1867;  of  St.  Paul's,  Ka.stoii,  1872;  of 
the  First  Fnglish.  Cincinnati,  ().,  1880;  president 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  l.'>b4.  He  was  .second 
lieuteiiantCoinpany  B.  138th  Kegimenl  Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers.  Aug.  16  to  Dec.  17.  1862;  adjutant 
26th  Kegimenl  during  Lee's  invasion  of  Penn- 
svlvania ;  captain  Company  D,  21lith  Uegimeiit 
iVnnsylvania  Volunteers.  .Sept.  24.  1864.  to  .lune  il. 
1865.  'He  delivered  all  address  befoK-  the  alumni 
of  till-  (ieltysbuig  Theological  .Seminary.  .June. 
1.^7'S.  ami  an  historical  addre.sK  at  the  .si'ini-ceii- 
tennial  oi  I'liiusN  haiiia  College,  .lune.  1^82. 

MACLAQAN,  Right  ReV.  William  Dalrvmple, 
D.D.  (^H).  .%i.i/-i/i.v.  Cambridne.  I878i.  Imd  l.i.shoi. 
of  Lichfield.  Church  of  Kngland;  b.  at  Kdinburgli 
in  the  year  1826;  educated  at  St.  Pel<r'h  Colleg.', 
Caiiibrid|;i';  graduated  B.A.  (junior  optiliie)  \sM, 
M..\.  1860;  was  ordained  deacon  18.'.6,  priest 
18,'>7  ;  curate  of  .St.  .Saviour,  Padilington.  Lomloii. 
18.56-58;  of  St  Sluplieii,  .Maiylebone,  London, 
18.'i8-60;  secret  HI  y  <  if  the  London  Diocesan  Church 
Itiiilding  Society,  lM)0-<i5;  curate  in  charge  of 
Kniiel.l,  1865-61);  recUir  of  Newington,  18611  75; 
vicar  of  Kensington,  1875-78;  honorary  chaplain 
ill  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1877-78;  prebvndury 
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of  Reculverlaiid  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1878 ; 
consecrated  bishop,  1878.  He  edited,  with  Dr. 
Archibald  ^V'eir,  The  Church  and  the  Age,  Essays 
on  the  Principles  and  Present  J'osition  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  London,  1870;  and  lias  published 
sermons,  etc.  * 

McLaren,  Alexander,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1875), 
Baptist;  b.  at  Glasgow,  Feb.  11,  182t> ;  educated 
at  Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park)  College,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  London  University;  was  min- 
ister of  Portland  Chapel,  Southampton,  from  1840 
to  18.58;  since  which  time  he  has  been  minister 
ot  L'nion  Cliapel,  Manchester.  He  was  ciiairman 
of  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  in  1875.  He 
lias  published  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester, 
(1st  series  18G4,  10th  ed.  1883;  2d  series  1809,  7th 
ed.  1883  ;  ;id  series  1.S73,  6th  ed.  1883) ;  .1  Sprin,/ 
Holidnij  in  Italy,  1805,  2d  ed.  18GU;  Week-ddij 
Evening  Addresses,  1877,  5th  ed.  1885 ;  Life  of 
David  as  reflected  in  his  Psalms,  1880,  0th  ed.  1885 ; 
Secret  of  Power,  and  other  Sermons,  1882,  2d  ed. 
1883 ;  A  Yinrf  Ministry,  1884,  2  series,  2d  ed.  lss.j. 

McLaren,  Right  Rev.  Willlam  Edward,  S.T.D. 
(Racine  College,  llacine,  Wis.,  1875),  D.C.L.  (Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1884), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Chicago;  b.  at  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  Dee.  13,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Jeffer.son  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1851 ;  was  an  editor 
until  1857,  when  he  entered  the  Western  (Presby- 
terian) Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.  ; 
{graduated  there  1800,  and  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister;  entered  the  Protestant-Episcopal  min- 
istry, 1872 ;  and  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cleveland,  O.,  1872;  bishop  of  Illinois,  1875; 
diocese  divided  into  that  of  Illinois,  Quincy,  and 
Springfield,  he  retaining  that  of  Illinois,  which 
included  Chicago  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  1877 ;  in  1883  the  name  of  this  diocese  was 
changed  to  that  of  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of 
Catholic  Dogma  the  Antidote  of  Doubt,  1883;  and 
numerous  sermons,  addresses,  articles,  etc.       » 

McLEAN,  Alexander,  D.D.  (Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.V.,  1^74),  Presbyterian;  b.  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Oct.  1,  1833;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1853,  and  at  Union  Theo- 
logical (Presbyterian)  Seminary,  New- York  City, 
1850;  becamepastorof  the  Congregational  Church, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  18.57;  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  l.SOti ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bilili'  .Society,  1^74. 

MACLEAR,  George  Frederick,  D.D. (Cambridge, 
1872),  Church  of  England  ;  h.  at  Bedford,  Eng., 
Feb.  3,  1833;  was  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (second-class  classical 
tripos,first-class theological  tripos)  18.55,  M.  A.  1800, 
B.D.  1807;  won  the  Cams  (18.54  and  1^.55),  Bur- 
ney  University  (1857),  HuLsean  (ly.5T),  .'Vlaitland 
University  (1858  and  1800),  and  Norrisian  (1SG3) 
prizes  (see  below)  ;  was  ordained  deacon  1850, 
priest  1857 ;  was  assistant  minister  of  Curzon 
Chapel,  ]\layfair,  and  of  St.  l^Iark,  Xotting-hill, 
London  ;  assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church, 
1.S05-7O;  head  master  of  King's  College  School, 
1808-80;  Boyle  lecturer,  1879-80;  select  preach- 
er at  Candiridge,  1808  and  1880;  ex.aminer  for 
the  Lightfoot  schohu^hips  there,  1876-77;  select 
preacher  at  Oxford,  1881-82;  since  1880  he  has 
been  warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury. He  is  the  author  of  the  following  prize 
essays;  Incentives  to  \'utue,  Natural  and  Revealed 


(Burney),  1855;  The  Cross  anil  the  Xationx  (Ihil- 
sean),  1857;  The  Christian  Statesman  and  our  In- 
dian Empire  (Maitland),  1858,  2d  ed.  1859;  Mis- 
sions of  the  Middle  Ages  (Maitland),  1861 ;  The 
Witness  of  the  Eucharist  (Norrisian),  1863 ;  also 
of  Class  Books  of  Old  ami  New  Testament  History, 
1861,  2  vols.,  15th  ed.  1880;  Class  Hook  of  'he 
Catechism,  1868,0th  ed.  1878;  Class  Book  of  the 
Confirmation,  1869,  many  editions;  Apostles  of 
Me'diaval  Europe,  1869,  2d  ed.  18—;  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark  (English),  1877 ;  The  Book 
of  Joshua,  1878  (botli  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
series)  ;  The  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  1878  (in 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools)  ;  The  Con- 
version of  the  Celts,  the  English,  the  Northmen,  and 
the  Slav's,  1878-79  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  4  vols. ;  The  Evi- 
dential Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (Boyle  Lec- 
tures), 1883;  articles  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Aniiijuilics,  and  in  Smith 
and  AVace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 
The  Bible  Educator,  and  Enci/clopiedia  Britannica. 

MACLEOD,  Donald,  D.D.  ((ilasgow,  187G), 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in  the  manse  of  Campsie, 
Marcli  IS,  ls31  ;  the  son  of  the  late  Norman 
Maeleod,  sen.  (dean  of  the  Chapel  Uoyal,  Celtic 
scholar,  and  writer  of  Celtic  literature),  and  the 
brother  of  Norman  Maeleod,  D.D.,  late  of  Barony 
Parish,  Glasgow  (dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  dean  of 
the  Thistle,  etc.)  ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  ;  and  was  nnuister  of  L,.ufler,  Berwick- 
shire, 1858-02 ;  Linlithgow,  1802-f "■- ;  and  since 
1809  of  the  parish  of  the  I'ark,  (Jlasgow.  He  is 
one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  and 
since  1873  has  edited  Good  Words,  a  monthly 
miigazine.  He  is  the  author  of  Memoir  of  Norman 
Maeleod,  London,  1872,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1876,  1  vol.; 
The  Sundai/  Home  Service,  1885. 

MACMILLAN,  Hugh,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1879), 
LL.D.  (St.  Andrew's,  1871),  F.R.S.E.  (1871),  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  at  Alieifeldy,  Perthshire, 
Sept.  17, 1833 ;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University; 
was  ministerof  Kirkmichael,  Perthshire,  1859-64; 
of  Free  St.  Peter's,  Glasgow,  1864-78;  and  since 
1878  has  been  minister  of  Free  West  Church, 
Greenock.  He  is  the  author  ot  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  and  the  following  books ; 
Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,  1860,  24th  ed.  1886 
(translated  into  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  and 
other  Continental  languages)  ;  Holidays  in  High 
Lands,  Search  of  Alpine  Plants,  1869,  2d  ed.  1875; 
The  True  Vine;  or,  The  Analogies  of  our  Lord's 
Allegori/,  1871,  5th  ed.  1886 ;  First  Forms  of  Vege- 
tation, i861,  2d  ed.  1874  ;  The  Ministry  of  Nature, 
1872,  5th  ed.  1886;  The  Garden  and  the  City,  with 
other  Contrasts  and  Parallels  of  Scripture,  1872,  2d 
ed.  1873;  Su7i-c/lints  in  the  Wilderness,  1872;  Our 
Lord's  Three  Raisings  from  the  Dead,  1875;  Salh 
bath  of  the  Fields  (Danish  and  Norwegian  transla- 
tions), 1875,  5th  ed.  1886  ;  Two  Worlds  are  Ours, 
1880,  4th  ed.  1880;  The  Marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  1882,  2d  ed.  1886;   The  Riviera,  1885. 

McTYEIRE,  Holland  Nimmons,  D.D.  (Emory 
College,  Oxford,  t!a.,  18.5s),  iMclhodisl-Episco|>al 
bishop  (Southern  Church);  b.  in  Barnwell  Dis- 
trict, S.C.,  .lulv  28,  1S24  ;  graduated  at  Randolph- 
Macon  Collegl',  Ashland,'  Va.,  Is44;  was  tutor, 
1844-45:  entered  tlie  Methodist  ministry,  1845; 
was  stationed  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans ;  was 
first  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate 
(1851)  ;   editor  of   Christian  Advocate,  Nashville, 
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Tenn.,  1858;  elected  bishop  in  1S6G;  through  him 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  lueseiiU'd  the  million  dol- 
lars which  touudiMl  Vaiidcjrliilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  (l.->7;i).  lie  is  the  author  of  The  ^ 
Duties  of  Cliristian  Alasttrs,  Nashville,  l!551  (a  prize  f 
essay);  A  CalecUiim  on  Cluirch  OorenimenI,  IStiU; 
A  Catechism  on  liilile  Uistuni.  18G9:  Manual  o/'lJie 
J)isri/)/inf.  1^7(1:   A  //iaA,/'/.'/'  M,ll,odi<m,  18.S-1. 

MacVICAR.  Donald  Harvey,  D.D.  (Knox  Col- 
lege. Toronto.  ls.s;j),  LL.D.  (McCiill  Iniversity, 
Montreal,  I'^TO),  rresbvterian ;  b.  at  Dunj;lass, 
Hontli  end  of  C'antyre,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  Nov. 
'J!>,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
(an.,  1858;  became  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
(Tnelph,185!);  of  Cote-street  (now  Crescent-.street) 
Free  Church,  Montreal,  1861  (during  his  pastorate 
the  annual  increa.se  averaged  over  one  hundred 
members)  ;  principal  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  l*resbyterian  College,  Montreal,  l.StjS.  When 
he  began  his  work,  the  institution  existed  only 
in  its  charter.  For  four  years  he  was  the  only 
professor;  but  now  (ISSO)  the  seminary  has  ex- 
tensive and  costly  buildings,  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  a  staff  of  four  professors  and  four  lecturers, 
with  over  seventy  studt-nts  in  attendance.  He  lec- 
tures on  dogmatics,  church  government,  ami  honii- 
letics.  He  is  at  the  heail  of  the  work  of  French 
evangelization  in  Canada,  and  was  for  many  years 
on  the  Protestant  board  of  school  commissioners 
of  Montreal.  In  1S71  he  was  lecturer  u{>on  logic 
inMcGill  University,  Montreal;  in  lS7tJ  and  18.'54 
he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  upon  applied  lo^ic, 
and  in  1878  a  course  on  ethics  before  the  Ladies' 
Educational  A.ssociation  of  Montreal.  In  1881 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada ;  was  dele- 
gate to  the  councils  of  the  Heformed  churches  held 
in  Edinburgh  (1877),  Philadelphia  (1880),  and 
Belfa.st  (18s I).  In  18S1  he  received  the  diploma 
of  membership  of  the  .\thenee  Orientiil  of  Paris. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  jirimary  and  an  .idvanced 
text-book  on  arithmetic ;  of  numerous  review 
articles,  etc. 

MacVICAR,  Malcolm,  Ph.D.  (University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  187(1),  LL.D.  (University  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  ls7Ui,  Uaplist;  b.  in  .\rgvlesliire, 
Scotland,  S-pt.  :iO,  ISL'O;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiichester,  X.Y.,  I8.0&;  became  professor 
of  mathi-niatics,  Urockport  Collegiate  Institute, 
N.Y.,  18.')!);  principal  of  the  same,  180:5;  princi- 
pal of  the  .State  Normal  .School,  Brockport,  1807; 
8U|ierintondi-nt  of  public  schools,  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  18liX;  |irinci|>al  of  .State  Normal  .School, 
Potsdam,  N.Y.,  18ii!»:  principal  of  the  Stat<!  Nor- 
mal School,  Ypsilanli.  .Mich.,  188(1;  profe.s.sor  of 
apologetics  and  bililical  interpri-tation  in  ICnglish, 
in  the  Ba|>tist  College.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can., 
1881.  He  was  the  principal  mover  in  securing  a 
law  to  establish  four  new  normal  schools  in  the  ' 
.SUte  of  New  York,  IstitJ.  He  is  the  inventor  of  | 
the  MacVicar  tellurian  globe,  and  of  various  de- 
vices to  illustrate  princip|i-s  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  astronomy  ;  ami  author  of  tt^xt-books 
in  arithmetic. 

MACEE,  Right  Rev.  William  Connor,  D.D. 
(Trinity  Colleg.-.  Dublin.  Im;(»,,D.C.L.,  lord  l.ish.ip 
of  Peterborough,  Churcli  of  Kngland  ;  b.  at  Cork, 
Dec.  17,  18-Jl  ;  graduaU'd  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  B.A.  IHIJ,  B.D.  18.-.4.  He  wa«  first  a 
curate  of  St.  Thomas's,  Dublin ;  then  of  St.  Sav- 


iour's, Bath,  1848;  then  minLster  of  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  Bath,  IS.'jO;  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London, 
1860;  rector  of  Kimiskillen.  Ireland.  1861;  dean 
of  Cork.  1864:  lord  bishop  of  Peterborough.  1868. 
He  was  Donellan  lecturer.  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
186.")-66;  dean  of  the  Vice-Uegal  Cliai>el,  Dublin, 
1866-69;  .select  preacher  at  Oxford,  Iss0-.s2.  He 
is  the  author  of  Sermons  at  St.  Saciour's  Church, 
hath,  London,  1852.  2d  ed.  1852;  Sermons  al  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Balh.  18.)3,  2d  ed.  1h5:J:  The  Vol- 
untary Si/slem  anil  the  Kslal/tisheil  Church,  1861  (a 
lecture  in  defence  of  the  Kstablished  Church, 
which  attracted  wide  attention). 

MAHAN,  Asa,  D.D,,  LL.D.  (Adrian  College, 
Adrian,  Mich..  Is77).  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  Nov.  9,  1800:  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.Y'.,  1824.  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminarj-,  Mass.,  1827:  pastor  at 
Pittsford,  N.Y'.,  1829-31;  in  Cincinnati  (Pres.), 
1831-35;  president  of  Oberlin  College,  O..  1835- 
50;  of  Cleveland  University,  .lackson,  Mich., 
1850-54 ;  pastor  (Cong.)  there.  1855-57,  and  at 
Adrian.  Mich.,  1857-60;  president  of  .\drian  Col- 
lege, 1860-71 :  since  then  has  resided  in  England. 
He  is  the  author  of  Syslem  of  Inlellcclual  Philoso- 
phy, New  Y'ork,  1845;  EUrlion,  and  the  Influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1851  ;  Moilern  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exposed,  Boston,  1855;  The  Science 
of  Logic,  New  York,  1857  ;  Science  of  Xatural 
Theology,  Boston,  1867 ;  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism scienliftcally  explained  and  exposed,  New  Y'ork, 
1876;  Critical  History  of  the  late  American  U'ar, 
ls77  :  S>/slcm  of  Mental  Philosophi/.  Chicago,  1882 ; 
Cm.  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  N.Y.,  1883.  2  vols. 

MAIER,  Adalbert,  D.D.(Freiburg-im-Br.,  1836), 
Roman  Catholic:  b.  at  \'illingen,  Baden,  Ger- 
many, April  26,  1811;  studied  ]ihilo.sopliy  and 
theology  al  Freiburg-im-Br. ;  became  priest  there, 
and  provisional  teacher  in  the  theological  faculty, 
l.S3li;  pr<)fe.s.sor  extraordinary  of  theology.  1840; 
ordinary  profe.ssor,  1841;  since  1846  has  lectured 
especially  upon  the  literature  of  the  New  'I'esta- 
ment;  since  l.s48  litis  l>een  a  grand-ducal  ecclesi- 
astical councillor.  He  is  the  author  of  Kxegel.- 
dogmnl.  Kniwicklung  der  ueuteslamenllichen  Bigriffe 
ron  jioi',  Atiaslasis  und  Krisis,  Freiburg-im-Br., 
1 839 ;  Commenlar  iil>er  das  Kvangclium  des  Johannes, 
1843-45,  2  vols. ;  Commentar  iiher  den  Brief  Pauli 
an  die  Riimer,  1847 ;  Gediichlnissrede  aufjoh.  Leonh. 
Hug,  1847;  Einleilung  in  die  Schriften  des  A.T., 
1852 ;  Commenlar  iiber  den  erslen  Brief  Pauli  an 
die  Korinlhir,  18r)7:  do.  iiher  den  zweiten  Brief, 
1865;  do.  ill,,  r  den  Briif  an  die  Hehraer,  1861. 

MALAN,  Solomon  Caesar,  D.D.  (I'niversity  of 
IMinbiirgli,  18St(),  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
(Jcni'va,  .Switzerlanil.  April  22,  18|2;  educated  at 
St.  Edmund  Hall, Oxford;  Boden  .Sanscrit scholar, 
1.S34;  I'usey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  scholar,  B.A. 
(sceond-i-lasH  classics),  1837  ;  ^LA.,  and  meinWr 
of  Balliol  College,  1^43;  ordained  deacon  IKlb, 
priest  1843;  was  senior  classical  professor  at 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  ls;iS-4i),  and  secretarv 
to  the  Asiatic  .Society  of  Bengal.  1839;  from  1845 
t<)  18S(1  he  was  virar  of  Broadw  indsor,  l)orsutshire, 
and  from  l><70-75  he  was  nrelieiidarvof  Buscoinbe- 
.Soutlibury  in  Saruin  Cathedral.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Key.  Ca-sar  Malan,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  and 
is  the  author  of  I'rrsomache  llrrodolica,  a  'I'aliular 
Analysis  of  llrrodoliis,  Oxford,  1837;  An  Oudine 
if  liishop's  College  and  its  Missions,  London,  18^13; 
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J^amily  Prayers,  184-1 ;  A  Plain  Exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  1817 ;  A  Systematic  Catalogue  of 
the  Eggs  of  Britif:h  Birds,  1848 ;  List  of  British 
Birds,  1849  ;  Who  is  God  in  China  —  Shin  or  Shany- 
Tet  Remarks  on  the  Etymology  of  Elohim  and  of 
Tlieos,  and  on  the  rendering  of  those  terms  into  (^hi- 
nese,lSo5;  A  Vindication  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
185(i ;  ^1  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  on  the 
Buddhistic  and  Pantheistic  Tendency  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mongolian  Versions  of  the  Bible  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bdile  Society,  1856 ;  The 
Threefold  San-tsze  King,  ur  TrUiteral  Classic  of 
China,  translated  into  English,  with  notes,  1850; 
Aphorisms  on  Drawing,  1856  ;  Magdala  and  Beth- 
any, a  Pilgrimage,  1857 ;  The  Coast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  1858 ;  Letters  to  a  Young  Missionary,  1858 ; 
Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, translated  from  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  other 
Eastern  rituals,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  1859  ; 
Meditations  on  a  Prayer  of  S.  Ephrem,  translated 
from  the  Russian,  1859 ;  The  Gospel  according  to 
S.  John,  translated  from  the  eleven  oldest  ver- 
sions, except  the  Latin  (viz.,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  Sahidic,  Memphitie,  Gothic,  Georgian, 
Slavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  and  Persian),  1862; 
Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion,  translated 
from  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  other  Eastern  oiigi- 
nals,  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  1863 ;  Meditations  on 
our  Lord's  Passion,  translated  from  the  Armenian 
of  Matthew  Vartabed,  1863;  A  Manual  of  Daily 
Prayers,  translated  from  Armenian  and  other 
Eastern  originals,  1863  ;  Philosophy,  or  Truth  f  Re- 
marks on  the  First  Five  Lectures  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  on  the  Jewish  Church,  with  Plain  Words 
on  Questions  of  the  Day,  regarding  Faith,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Church,  1865 ;  History  of  the  Georgian 
Church,  translated  from  the  Russian  of  P.  Jose- 
lian,  1866 ;  Sermons  by  Gabriel,  B'lshop  of  Imereth, 
translated  from  the  Georgian,  1867 ;  Repentance, 
translated  from  the  Syriac  of  S.  Ephrem,  1867 ; 
On  Ritualism,  1867 ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  St. 
Gregory  the  I duminator,  translated  from  the  Ar- 
menian, 1868 ;  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  Scripture,  Grammar,  and  the 
Faith,  1868;  A  Plea  for  the  Authorised  Version  and 
for  the  Received  Text  in  Answer  to  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, 1869 ;  Instruction  in  the  Christian  Faith, 
translated  from  the  Armenian,  1809  ;  The  Liturgy 
of' the  Orthodox  Armenian  Church,  translated  from 
the  Armenian,  1870;  Differences  between  the  Ar- 
menian and  the  Greek  Churches,  translated  from 
the  Russian,  1871 ;  The  Conflicts  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  an  Apocryphal  Book  of  the  Early  Eastern 
C/iurcA,  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  jMS.,  together 
■with  The  Epistle  of  S.  Dionysius  the  Areopagile  to 
Timothy,  on  the  Death  of  S.  Paul,  also  translated 
from  an  Ethiopic  MS.,  and  The  As^tumption  of 
S.  John,  translated  from  the  Armenian,  1871  ; 
Misawo,  the  Japanese  Girl,  translated  from  the 
Japanese,  1871 ;  Uur  Lord's  Parables  explained 
to  Country  Children,  2  vols.,  1871;  A  Form  of 
Prayer  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,  1871;  Bishop 
Ellicott's  New  Translation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
1872;  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Orthodox 
Armenian  Church,  together  with  the  Rite  of/Inly  Bap- 
tism, as  it  is  administered  in  that  Church,  translated 
from  the  Armenian,  1872 ;  'J'he  Divine  Liturgy  of 
S.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  translated  from  an  old 
Coptic  MS.,  and  compared  with  the  same  liturgy 
as  arranged  by  S.  Cyril,  1872;   The  Coptic  Calen- 


dar, translated  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  with  notes, 
1873;  A  History  of  the  Copts,  and  of  their  Church, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Taqi  ed-Dln  El- 
Maqrlzi,  with  notes.  1873;  The  Holy  Gospel  and 
Versicles,for  every  Sunday  and  other  Feast  Day  in 
the  Year,  as  used  in  the  Coptic  Church,  translated 
from  a  Coptic  MS.,  1874;  The  Divine  EvxoXuyiov 
I  and  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  S.  Gregory  the  Theolo- 
gian, translated  from  an  old  Coptic  MS.,  together 
with  the  additions  found  in  the  Roman  ed.  of 
1737,  1875;  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  the  i'se 
of  my  Parishioners,  Ceaniinster,  1878;  The  Tiro 
Holy  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  Scripture,  Grammar,  and  the  Faith, 
London,  1880;  The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ  explained  to  Country  Children, 
1881 ;  Seven  Chapters  (St.  Matt,  i.-vi.,  St.  Luke 
xi.)  of  the  Revision  of  18S1  revised,  1881 ;  Select 
Readings  in  the  Greek  Text  of  S.  Matthew,  lately 
published  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  re- 
vised, with  a  Postscript  on  the  Pamphlet,  "  The  Revi- 
sers and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,"  by 
two  members  of  the  Revision  Company,  1882;  The 
Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,  also  called  The  Conflict 
of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Satan,  a  Book  of  the  Early 
Eastern  Church,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic, 
with  notes  from  the  Kufale,  Talmud,  Midrashini. 
and  other  Eastern  works,  1882 ;  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  for  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  Parish  of  Brood  Windsor,  1884. 

MALLALIEU,  Willard  Francis,  D.D.  (East  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Wesleyau  University,  Athens,  Tenn.,  1874). 
Methodist  bishop;  b.  at  Sutton,  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1828;  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
L^niversity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  18.57;  joined  the 
New-England  Conference  of  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church,  1858 ;  became  presiding  elder,  Bos- 
ton district.  1882;  bishop.  1884. 

MALLORY,  George  Scovill,  D.D.  (Hobart  Col- 
lege, (ieueva,  \.Y.,  1874),  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
AVatertown,  Conn.,  June  5.  1838:  graduated  head 
of  his  cla.ss  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1858;  travelled  in  Europe,  1858;  entered  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  .School,  M  iddletown.  Conn.,  1859. 
and  graduated  1862 ;  w;is  assistant  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1862-64  ;  Brownell  professor  of  literature 
and  oratoiy  in  the  same,  1804-72;  trustee  of  the 
same  since  1872;  editor  of  The  Churchman,  New 
York,  since  1806. 

MANGOLD,  Wilhelm  Julius,  Lie.  Theol.  (Mar- 
burg, 1S.')2),  D.D.  (hon.,  Vienna,  1852);  I),  at 
Cassel,  Nov.  20, 1825;  studied  at  Halle  (1845-47). 
Marburg  (1847-48),  and  Gdttingen  (1848-49); 
became  repetent  at  Marburg,  1851  ;  privat-docent 
there,  1852;  professor  extraordinary,  1857;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  theology.  1863;  at  Boim,  1872. 
lie  declined  calls  to  professorships  at  Vieiiii% 
(1863)  and  Basel  (1866) ;  was  member  for  Marburg 
of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  1871-72.  He  liecaine 
consistorialrath,  1882.  lie  belongs  to  the  critical 
school.  He  is  the  author  of  De  monachalus  origini- 
bus  et  causis,  Marburg,  1852;  Die  Irrlekrer  der 
Pastoralbriefe,  1850;  Jean  Cnlas  und  Voltaire,  ISRl: 
Julian  der  Abtriinnige,  1862;  Drei  Prediglen  Ubtr 
Johanneische  7ex/c,  1864;  Der  Riimerbrief  u.  die 
Anfdnge  der  rtimischen  Gemeinde,  1866;  .[ndrea 
Hyperii  de  methodo  in  conservibenda  historia  ecclesi- 
astica  ciinsilium,  1806;  Humanitdt  und  Christenthum, 
Bonn,  1870;    Wider  Strauss,  1877;  Ernst  Ludwig 
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Henie,  Ein  Gedenkblall,  Marburg,  1S79;  De  eccle- 
sia prinucta pro  Citsarihus  <ic  maf/islralihwi  romunui 
preces  futtdente,  Bonn.  18bl;  Der  lliimerbrief  u. 
seine  qeschichtlichen  Vurausselzuni/en,  JS'eu  unler- 
fuchl.  Marlmrtf,  1884.  lie  edited  the  3d  ed.  of 
Hlcek's  Eiuteilung  in  d.  N.T.,  Berlin,  1875,  and 
the  4tli  ed.,  1880. 

MANLY,  Basil,  D.D.  (University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  .Al;i.,  1859),  LL.D.  (Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Auburn,  .\la.,  1874),  Baptist;  b.  in  Edgetield 
County,  S.C.,  Dec.  19,  1825;  graduated  at  I'niver- 
sity  of  Alabama  (at  Tuscaloosa),  ls4:j,  and  at 
Princeton  (N'..J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1847;  be- 
came pastor  at  I'roviilcnce,  .Via.,  1848;  Uichmond, 
Va.,  1850;  president  Kiihniond  Female  Institute, 
1854;  professor  of  biblical  introduction  and  Old- 
Testament  interpretation  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  18.59;  president  of  (ieorge- 
town  College,  Ky-,  1871;  professor  in  .Siuthern 
Baptist  Theoloj;lcal  ."^eIninary,  1879.  lie  com- 
])iled,  with  his  father.  The  Baptist  Psnlmndij,  a 
Selection  o/IIi/mns  (about  twenty  original),  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  1850  (some  forty  thou.sand  copies  sold)  ; 
and  has,  in  addition  to  pamphlets  and  occasional 
sermons,  issued  A  Call  to  the  Ministry,  Phila- 
delphi.!,  18(J7. 

MANN,  William  Julius,  D.D.  (Pennsylvania 
College,  (iettysburg,  Penn.,  1857),  Lutheran  (Gen- 
eral Council)  :  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Gerniany,  Alay  "29, 
1819;  graduated  at  Tubingen,  1841;  wa.s  from 
l^oo  to  ls,s4  pastor  of  Zion  Kvangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Philadelphia;  now  pastor  emeritus;  since 
1804  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew,  ethics,  and 
symbolics  in  the  Philadelpliia  Theological  .Semi- 
nary of  tlie  Lutheran  Church.  He  edited  the 
Kirclienfreunil,  Philadelphia,  1854-tiO;  and  is  the 
author  of  Lmln ninixin  in  America,  1857;  General 
I'rmcivlis  nj(  'lirisiian  Eihir.i,  1872  (abridgment  of 
Dr.  Ch.  Fr.  .Schmid's  Ethic);  Heilsbolschafi  (ser- 
mons), 1881  ;  I.eben  unit  Wirken  William  Penn'.i, 
Kea<iing,  Penn.,  1882;  Ein  Aufyang  im  Abewllnnd 
(evangelical  missions  in  America),  1883;  Das  Buck 
der  liilclier  unit  seine  (Jeschichle,  1884;  llalle  lie- 
ports  (new  and  enlarged  ed.),  Allentown,  Penn., 
vol.  1,  IHS.-,, 

MANNING,  His  Eminence  Henry  Edward,  Car 
dinal,  D.D. ,  Horn.',  Italv,  KjIi.  Koman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Totteriiige,  Hertfordshire,  Lug.,. July  1.),  1808; 
eilucated  at  Harrow  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
graduat<;d  15..\.(tirst-cla.ss  incUussics),  18;50,and  was 
elccU-d  fellow  of  .Merton  College,  and  for  some  time 
a  select  preaiher  tothiMiniversily.  In  1834  he  be- 
came rector  of  Lavinglon  ami  (iratTham,  .Sussex, 
and  marrieil.  In  18IU  he  was  appoiMt/>d  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  .so- 
railed  "Oxford  movement,"  ami  in  ls51  resigned 
his  eccle8ia.stical  ])referments.  On  April  2(),  1851, 
ent«'reil  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  (his  wife 
having  died  some  time  previously),  a  little  later, 
the  priesthood.  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  theology  until  185^1,  when  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Uetnrning  to  Fngland.  he 
eiitiTed  u|K>n  a  career  of  great  activity.  In  ls.')7 
h"  founded  at  BayswattT  a  congregation  of  the 
"Oblates  of  St.  Cnarles  Borromeo,"  and  became 
its  first  sujierior ;  summoned  Zion  SistiTs  from 
Paris  to  teach  the  girls"  .schools ;  erected  a  pro- 
tectory;  founded  a  IComan-Catholic  university  at 
Kensington  (Oct.  15,  IS74),  and  in  other  wavs 
greatly  incrcased-the  influence  of  his  Church.     In 


recognition  of  his  eminent  .services,  Pius  IX.  ap- 
|)ointed  him  successively  provost  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Uestminster  (1857).  pro- 
thonutary  ajiostolic  anil  his  domestic  prelate  ( 18(S0), 
archbishop  of  Westminster  (consecrated  June  8, 
18tl5),  and  cardinal  priest,  with  the  title  of  SS. 
Andrew  and  (iregory  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  .Marcli 
15,  1875;  received  his  hat  in  a  consistory  held  at 
the  Vatican,  Dec.  31,  1>'77.  Cardinal  Planning 
sat  in  tile  Vatican  Council,  1869-70.  Of  his  jnibli- 
cations  may  be  mentioned,  The  Grounds  of  Faith, 
London,  1852  ;  Temporal  Sovereir/nty  of  the  Po/ies, 
18t50;  The  Present  Crisis  of  the  Holy  See  tested  6y 
J'rophecy,  Ihdl ;  The  Temporal  Poirer  of  the  V'icar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  1862,  2d  ed.  18t)2;  Sermons  on 
EcctesiiLstical  Subjects,  18(53-73,  3  vols.;  The  Tem- 
poral Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  18(55,  3d  ed.  1877  ; 
The  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions,  1870;  The 
Four  Great  Erils  of  the  Day,'l87l,  2d  ed.  1871 ; 
C(zsarism  and  I'llramontanism,  1874;  The  Internal 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1875 ;  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Ciril  Allegiance,  1875;  'J'rue 
Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  1877;  Miscellanies, 
1877,  2  vols. ;  The  Catholic  Church  and  Modem 
Society,  1880;  The  Eternal  Priesthood,  1883.  See 
VV.  S.  Lilly's  Cardinal  Manning's  Characteristics, 
Political,  Philosophical,  anil  Religious,  1885.        • 

MARQUIS,  David  Calhoun,  D.D.  (Washington 
and  .Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1875), 
Presbyterian;  b.  in  Lawrence  County,  Penn., 
Nov.  15,  1834;  graduated  at  .lefTer.son  College. 
Canon.sburg,  Penn.,  I>i57,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  North-west,  Chicago,  111.,  18(53; 
and  after  pastorates  in  Decatur,  111.  (18t)3),  Chicago 
(I8(ili),  Baltimore,  Md.  (1870),  and  St.  lx)uis. 
Mo.  (I87s),  wa.s  in  1883  called  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  North-west,  Chicago,  111.  (since 
1880  called  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church),  a.s  professor  of  New- 
Testament  lit. -rat lire  and  e.\egesis. 

MARTICNY,  Joseph  Alexandre,  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Sauverny  (.\iii),  in  the  year  1808; 
ordained  priest  in  1^32;  .served  at  a  village  near 
Belley  ;  then  was  arch-priest  of  Bag<S-le-Cli4tel  in 
].h4!»,  and  later  titular  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Belley.  Hi'  wii.s  a  member  of  a  great  number 
of  learned  .-iocieties,  and  noted  for  arclueological 
researches.  He  died  in  IHSO.  His  greatest  work 
is  llicliiiiiunire  des  antifjuitr's  ehrr'liennes,  Paris,  1805 
(27(ieMgraving8),2ded.  1877  (075engravings).   • 

MARTIN,  William  Alexander  Parsons,  D.D. 
(Lafayette  College,  Ka.stoli,  Penn..  ImIu),  LL.D. 
(riiiv'ersily  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I>7(i), 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Livonia,  Ind..  .\pril  Id,  l''27; 
grailuate<l  at  the  State  I'liiversitv  at  lllo<jiningtoii, 
Ind.,  and  at  the  Presbyterian  'I'heological  .Sem- 
inary of  New  Albany  (now  removed  to  Chicin;o); 
from  1 8.'>0-t!0  was  a  missionary  at  Niiig|>o,  China; 
from  lM53-(i8  w  lis  missionary  "at  Peking;  in  18(ll» 
became  president  of  the  I  mjH-rialTungweii  Collegn 
of  Peking,  and  professor  of  internaliomil  law. 
He  visit<-d  the  Ciiited  .States  in  I8(!0,  1808,  and 
1«79.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kiironean  Institute 
of  Inlermitiomil  Law,  and  of  other  leariieil  socie- 
ties. His  |Kisitioii  in  China  is  of  the  highest  im- 
porlanri'.  During  his  long  lifi-  there  he  has  had 
several  unusual  ex|»'rieiices.  In  lN'i5  hi'  was 
captured  by  Chinese  pirates;  in  18.'>.s  he  served 
as  interpreter  to  the  rnit<'d-Stjit<'s  minister  in 
uegotiating  the  treaty  of  TiunUsiii ;  in  1859  hu  uc- 
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companied  the  United-States  minister  to  Peking, 
and  to  Yedo,  Japan;  in  ISliO  lie  visited  a  colony 
of  Jews  in  Ilonan,  visiting  also  the  tomb  of  Con- 
fucius, and  was  the  first  foreigner  in  recent  times 
to  make  the  journey  from  Peking  to  Shanghai 
by  the  grand  canal  (for  account  of  this  journey, 
see  Journal  North  China  Branch  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  ISGG)  ;  in  the  conflict  witli  France,  1884- 
S.3,  as  well  as  in  former  disputes,  acted  as  adviser 
to  the  Cliinese  Government  on  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  and  in  1885  was  made  a  mandarin  of 
the  third  rank,  by  imperial  decree.  In  February, 
1885,  he  was  elected  first  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Oriental  Society  of  Peking.  Dr.  Martin 
edit«'d  The  Pekiiir/  Scienlijic  Mai/azine  from  1875 
to  1878  (])riiited  in  Chinese) ;  and  has  written  in 
Chinese,  Evidences  of  Christianitv,  1855,  10th  ed. 
1885  (translated  into  Japanese,  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  Japan)  ;  The  Three  Principles  (1856), 
and  Helii/ioHs  Allegories  (1857),  and  numerous 
small  tracts  which  have  been  widely  distributed. 
In  English,  besides  his  correspondence  with  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belongs,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  he  has 
published  The  Eilucalion  and  Philosophij  of  the 
Chinese,  Shanghai  and  London,  1880,  new  ed.  under 
title.  The  Chinese:  their  Education,  Philosophy,  and 
Letters,  New  York,  1881.  In  French  he  has  written 
much.  But  his  largest  works  have  been  his  trans- 
lations into  Chinese,  of  Wheatou  (1863)  and  of 
Woolsey  (1875)  and  Bluntschli  (187!))  on  Inter- 
national Law,  De  Marten's  Guide  diplomatique 
(1874).  and  the  compilation  in  Chinese  of  courses 
of  natural  philosophy  (1866)  and  mathematical 
physics  (1885). 

MARTINEAU,  James,  LL.D.  (Harvard  College, 
Caml.ri.l4'-.  Mass.,  U.S..\.,  1872),  Th.D.  (Leiden, 
Holland,  b-.75),  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  .Scotland,  1884), 
Unitarian;  b.  at  Xorwich,  Eng.,  April  '1\,  1805; 
educated  at  Norwich  grammar  school  until  1819  ; 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's,  Bristol,  1819-21;  studied 
civil  engineering,  1821-22  ;  took  course  in  Man- 
chester New'  College,  York,  1822-27  (degrees  in 
England  were  then  inaccessible  to  Non-conform- 
ists) ;  1827-28,  master  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's 
school,  Bristol,  during  his  absence  from  illness ; 
1828-32,  junior  minister  of  Eustace-street  Pres- 
byterian Meeting-house,  Dublin;  1832-57,  minis- 
ter (at  iir.st  junior,  then  sole)  of  congregation  of 
Protestant  Non-conformists  worshipping  in  Para- 
dise-street Chapel,  and  since  1849  in  Hope-street 
Church,  Liverpool ;  with  simultaneous  professor- 
ship in  philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College, 
first  in  Manchester,  tiien  in  London,  from  1840; 
18.57— S.3,  profcs.sor  of  pliilosophy  in  said  college. 
London,  and  principal  1869-85;  with  ministry  of 
Little  Portland-street  Chapel  (two  years  with  Kev 
J.  J.  Tayler)  from  1859-72.  He  was  the  younger 
brotlier  of  Harriet  Martiiieau.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Rationale  of  lielic/ious  Enquiry,  or  the  Ques- 
tion Stated  of  Reason,  The  Bible,  and  the  Church, 
London,  1836,  4th  ed.  1853;  Unitarianism  De- 
fended  (five  lectures  of  thirteen  in  the  Liverpool 
controversy,  delivered  in  connection  with  J.  II. 
Thom  and'H.  Giles),  1839  ;  Hymns  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  Home,  1840,  23d  ed.  1885;  En- 
deavours afler  the  Christian  Life,  1843-47,  2  vols., 
in  1  vol.  1866,  8th  ed.  1886 ;  Hours  of  Thought 
on  Sacred  Things,  1876-80,  2  vols. ;  A  Study  of 
Spino:a,  1882,  2d  ed.  1883 ;   'J'ypes  of  Ethical  Th 


ory,  1885,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1886 ;  numerous  separate 
sermons,  academic  addresses,  and  articles  in  re- 
views, some  of  which  have  been  collected  by 
American  e<litor.s,  and  published  in  the  following 
volumes  :  Miscellanies  (edited  by  Rev.  T.  Starr 
King),  Boston,  18.V2;  Stwiies  of  Christianity  (vi\. 
by  Rev.  W.  11.  Alger),  1858;  Essays,  Philosophi- 
cal and  Theological,  1866-69,  2  vols.,  —  Religion 
as  affected  by  Modern  Materialism,  London,  1874  ; 
Modern  Materialism,  its  Altitude  towards  Theology, 
l!S7(;. —  c.rnbiiK'il  bv  the  author  and  repub.  1878. 

MATHESON,  George,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1879), 
Church  of  Soullund ;  h.  at  Gla.sgow,  March  27, 
1842;  lost  his  sight  in  youth,  but  after  a  lirilliant 
course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  taking  the 
first  prize  in  senior  division  of  logic  (1H60)  and 
in  moral  philosophy  (1861),  graduated  M.A.  1862, 
B.D.  1866;  minister  at  Innellan,  1868-86 ;  since 
of  .St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh.  In  1880  he  declined 
a  unanimous  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Cumming  of  Lon- 
don. In  1881  he  was  Baird  lecturer,  and  in  1882 
a  St.  Giles  lecturer  (Confucianism,  in  Faiths  of  the 
World).  He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and  the 
following  books  :  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  The- 
ology, Edinburgh,  1874,  2d  ed.  1876  ;  Growth  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christiaitily,  1877,  2  vols.;  Natural  Ele- 
ments of  Revealed  Theology  {liairii  Lectures,  1881); 
J/^/l.</;jVa(i07i.<(Heart>Chord  series),  London,  1S83; 
Moments  on  the  Mount,  a  Series  of  Devotional  Medi- 
tations, 1884,  2d  ed.  1886;  Can  the  Old  Faith  live 
with  the  New  ?  or.  The  Problem  of  Evolution  and 
Revelation,  1885,  2d  ed.  1886. 

MATTOON,  Stephen,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1870),  Presbj^terian ;  b.  at 
Champion,  N.Y.,  May  5, 1816 ;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y'.,  1842,  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  N.J.,  1846;  was  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  Siam,  1846-66;  pastor  at  Ballstou 
Spa,  N.  Y.,  1867-69;  from  1870  till  1884  was 
president  of  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  (now  Bid- 
die  University),  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  since  1877 
profe.ssor  of  systematic  theology  in  its  tlieological 
department.  He  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Siamese  in  1865,  and  it  was 
printed  that  year  complete  at  the  Presbyterian 
Mi.ssion  Press"  at  Bangkok.  Siam :  portions  had 
been  printed  earlier  as  they  were  finished. 

MEAD,  Charles  Marsh,  Ph.D.  (lubingen,  1866), 
D.D.  (Middlebuiy  College,  Vt.,  1881),  Congi-ega- 
tionalist ;  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1836;  grad- 
uated at  Middlehury  (Vt.)  College,  18.56,  andat 
Andover  (Mass.)  'Iheological  Seminary,  1862; 
studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  1863-66;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1866-82  ;  since  he  has  lived  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  Revision 
Comimny.  He  translated  Exodus,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Laiige  series  (N.Y.,  1876),  and  wrote  The  Som 
Here  and  Hereafter,  a  Biblical  Study,  Boston,  1879. 

MEDD,  Peter  Goldsmith,  Churoli  of  England; 
b.  at  Leyburn  in  Wensleydale.  York.shiic,  July  18. 
1829  ;  was  scholar  of  University  College,  ().\fuid  ; 
graduated  B.A.  (first-class  chissics)  1852,  M.A. 
1855;  fellow  of  his  college,  1852-77;  resident 
fellow,  lecturer,  tutor,  bursar,  and  dean  of  same, 
1853-70;  ordained  deacon  1853,  priest  1859;  was 
curate  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Oxford,  1858-67;  rector 
of  Barnes,  1870-76  ;  since  1876  has  been  rector  of 
North   Ceruey,   Gloucestershire,  and  since  1883 
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proctor  ill  convocation  for  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol;  since  1871,  examining  chaplain  to 
bishop  of  Rochester  (afterwards  St.  Alban's);  since 
1870,  member  of  governing  council  of  Keble  Col- 
lege, Oxfiird.  He  was  select  preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1881-Sl';  Hampton  lecturer, 
1882;  examiner  in  theology  at  Oxford,  1877-79, 
1881-80.  He  is  an  "English  Catholic."  He  is  the 
author  of  Christian  Meanin;/  of  Ike  Psnlms,  and 
Supernatural  Character  nf  Christian  Truth,  Oxford, 
1862;  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry, 18C7  (two  volumes  of  university  sermons) ; 
Hoitsehotd  Pniijer,  I,ontlon,  1801 ;  Parish  Sermnns. 
1877;  The  One'Mt(lial„r(lii\in\Aon  Lectures),  1881. 
With  Dr.  Williain  Iiri.;lit  he  edili-d  Latin  Version 
„!'  lit.  i;;ii,.-r-Bo,A;  18ti.'i,  :5J  ed.  1877. 
■  MEINHOLD,  Johannes,  Lie.  Theol.  (Greifswald, 
1881),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Camiiiiii,  Ponii'rania,  tJer- 
inany,  Aug.  IJ,  1801;  studied  at  tlie  uiiiviMsitii-s 
of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Tubingen,  anil  Greifswald;  be- 
came privat-itocent  of  theology  at  Greifswald,  Dec. 
17,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Composition 
di.i  lluclies  Daniel  (Ildljililalinnsschrift),  188-1. 

MENZEL,  Andreas,  Lie.  Theol.  (Breslau,  1813), 
D.D.  (Brislau,  18.-.7i,  Old  Catliolic;  b.  at  Mehl- 
satk,  KiUit  Prussia,  Xov.  2i),  1815;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Braunsberg,  1837-41 ;  was  ordained  priest, 
l.VU  ;  became  rilar  at  Braunsberg,  1841  ;  stipen- 
dial  in  Home,  1844;  sub-ret/ens  of  the  Episcopal 
seminary  at  Braunsberg,  184.j;  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  in  the  university  there,  18.")0; 
ordinary  professor  of  systematic  theology,  18J3; 
at  Bonn,  1874.  In  18li)-.jl  and  180:.'-«3  he  was 
member  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Berlin.  Since 
1870,  although  an  ordinary  professor  of  theology, 
he  has  had  no  students,  becau.se  he  was  excom- 
municated for  refusing  to  accept  the  Vatican  de- 
crees. He  has  always  striven  to  make  Catholicism, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Xew  Testament,  accord  with 
the  requirements  and  conceptions  of  our  time, 
lie  is  tlie  author  of  De  naturu  conscientiie,  Brauns- 
berg, 18.')2 ;  Traducianismus  an  Cnniiiinisnius  < 
IS.VI:  and  other  Latin  academical  dissertations, 
lb-  diid  at  Bonn,  Aug.  5,  1880. 

MERIVALE,  Very  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, l.->70;  Durham,  ad  eund.,  1883),  D.C.L. 
(/iu«.,  Oxford,  18ii()),  LL.D.(/((/;i.,  Edinburgh,  1884), 
dean  of  Ely,  Cluiri'h  of  England;  b.  in  Bloom.s- 
bury,  London,  March  8,  1808,  entered  St.  .lohn's 
College,  Cambridge,  1820;  wiis  Browne'sniedallist, 
1820;  graduat<;d  B.A.  (senior  optime  ami  first- 
cla.Hs  classical  tripos)  183u,  M.A.  1833,  B.D.  1840; 
was  fellow  and  lulur  of  St.  .John's  College,  1833- 
48;  ordained  deacon  18i!:!,  priest  1834;  select 
preacher  1838,  and  Whitehall  preacher  183il-41; 
llulsean  lecturer  1802,  and  Boyle  lecturer  1804-0."^; 
chaplain  to  tlies|>eaker  of  the  House  of  Common.s, 
ls<!3-0f).  From  Is  IS  to  1870  he  was  rector  of 
Lawford,  Essex.  (Jn  Dec.  2!),  I'lO!),  he  was  in- 
.-lalled  dean  of  Ely.  His  theological  standpoint 
is  that  of  "the  Church  of  the  Revolution,  — the 
platform  of  TilloUson  and  Burnel."  He  is  the 
author  of  /lislurt/  of  the  Jlumans  undrr  the  l-hnjiirr, 
London,  1850-02,  7  vols.,  new  ed.  1805,8  vols,  (with 
re-issues);  Sallust's  Catilinf  and  Jui/urtlia,  lf'51; 
Keats's  Itjiperion  in  Latin  Verse,  1802;  'The  ('on- 
version  nf  the  Roman  Empire  (  Boylo  I..<'ctures  for 
18G4),  1804  ;  The  ('nnrersion  of  the  Northern  Aii- 
tions  (do.  for  1805),  I8»i5;  Homer's  Iliad  in  A'l.//- 
liih  Uhijmed  Versr,  1800;    (leneral  Jlistori/  of  Ilomr, 


1875;  St.  Paul  at  Home,  1877;  Conversion  of  the 
West,  1878;  Four  Lectures  on  Epoclis  of  Early 
Church  Uisloni.  1S71». 

MERRILL,  Selah,  D.D.  (Iowa  College,  Grinnell, 
b>..  1875).  LL.D.  (Union  College,  Schenectady, 
X.Y.,    lS-">4),   Congregationalist ;    b.    at   Canton 

;  Centre,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  May  2,  1837; 

'entered  Yale  College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1859; 

I  left  the  cl;is.s,  but  later  received  honorary  A.M. 

j  from  the  college  "  for  sj>ecial  services  in  bibli- 
cal learning;"  studied  theology  in  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Theological  .Seminary;  preached  at  Ches- 
ter (Mass.),  Le  Roy  (X.Y.),  .San  Francisco  (Cal.;, 
and  .Salmon  Falls  (X.H.);  was  chaplain  of  the 
Forty-ninth  U.S.  Colored  Infantry  at  Vicksburg, 
Mi.ss.,  1804-05;  student  in  Gerinany,  1808-70; 
archicologist  of  the  .Vmerican  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society,  1874-77,  working  in  Moab,  Gdead, 
and  Bashan,  east  of  the  .Tordan ;  United-States 
consul  in  Jerusalem  from  1882  to  1880.  In  1872, 
and  again  in  1679,  taught  Hebrew  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  of  the  .Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Exegesis,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  .Vrch.'eology  (British).  He  is  the  author 
of  several  articles  in  the  Bibliolheca  Sacra  and 
other  periodicals,  on  biblical  geography,  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  and  other  Oriental  topics;  and 
of  East  of  the  Jonlan,  Xew  Y'ork,  1881,  2d  ed. 
1883,  reprinted  London,  1881 ;  Galdee  in  the  Time 
of  Christ,  Boston  1881,  London  1885;  several  parts 
of  Picturesque  Palestine,  New  Y^ork  and  London, 
1882-83;  he  published  Greek  Inscriptions  collected 
in  the  Years  1S75-77,  in  the  Country  East  of  lite 
Jiirdif),  18^5  (these  were  revised  by  Professor 
F.  W.  Allen  of  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

MERX,  (Ernst  Otto)  Adalbert,  D.D.,  German 
Protestant  theologian  and  Orientalist;  b.  at  Blei- 
cherode,  Xov.  2,  1838;  studied  at  Marburg,  Halle, 
and  Berlin,  18.57-04;  became /(n'(rt/-(/«C(n(  of  the- 
ology at  .lena,  1805;  professor  extraordinary  there, 
1809;  ordinary  profe.s.sor  in  the  [ihilosophical 
faculty  at  Tiibingen,  1809;  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  fiiessen,  1873;  at  Hei<iell>erg,  1875. 
He  is  the  author  of  Melelemata  Jynatiana,  Critica 
de  epislolarum  Ignalianarum  versione  Syriaca  com- 

j  mentatio.  Halle,  1801 ;  Bardesanes  von  Edcssa,  1803; 
Cur  in  libra  Dnnielis  juxta  heliriram  aramrra  ad- 
hibita  sit  dialeclus  explicatur,  1805 ;  Das  (Jedicht 
com  I/iiib,  Ilibriiischer  Text,  kritisch  bearlieitet  and 
ulirrsilzt,  nebst  sachlicher  und  kritischer  Einleituny, 

I  .leiia,  l'^71  ;   Die  Prophetie  des  Joel  und  ihre  .4ii.<- 

I  /ff/cc  vnn  den  iiltesten  Zriten  bis  zu  den   lieforma- 

'  hirtn,  Halle,  1879;  Fine  Hide  vom  Ausleyen  ins 
JUs.„„lrre  </..<  Mien  Testamrnis,  1.S79. 

MESSNER,  (Karl  Ferdinand)  Hermann,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Gotling.-n,  1850),  D.D.  (A.-n.,  Wi.-n,  1871 1. 
German  theologian;  b.  at  (il.isfehle  (Allmark), 
Prn.Ksia,  Oct.  2'>,  1824;  sludii-d  at  Halle  and  Ber- 
lin, 1841-50;  WU.S  reprlinl  at  (lottingen,  1850; 
adjunct,  1>'.50;  later  in»|H-ctor  of  the  Domkandi- 
datensiift  in  Berlin;  and  since  1800  has  Im-ui  pro- 
fessor extraorilinary  of  theology  in  her  university. 
From  isilo  tu  1^70  he  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Wissenschaftlicheu  Prilfunys  Commusiini  in  Berlin. 
His  theological  stanil|Hiint  is  the  iiositive  evan- 
gelical. .Since  1859  ho  has  edited  the  .\rue  eran- 
yrlische  Kirchenzeitunij.  He  I.h  the  author  of  Die 
•'  Lrhre  der  Apontel,"  Leipxig,  1.H50;  ami  edil«'il  the 
third  edition  of  Do  Wette'n  Corinthians  (1855), 
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the  fourth  edition  of  his  Matthew  (1857),  and, 
with  I'raf.  Dr.  Liinemaiin  of  (iottingen,  the  sixth 
edition  of  De  AVette's  I.elirhucli  der  hintorisch  kri- 
lisclien  E'uihiluiiii  in's  Xeuc  Testament,  Berlin,  ISGO. 

MEUSS,  EdiJard,  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  1854), 
D.D.  (Berlin,  18GU),  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at 
Kathenow  (Province  of  Brandenburg),  Prussia, 
Jan.  19,  1817  ;  studied  at  Lpi]izig,  Gfittingen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Halle,  1836-41  ;  became  member  of  the 
Wittenberg  theological  .seminary,  1844 ;  assist- 
ant preacher  in  Berlin,  1847;  court  preacher  at 
Kdpenick,  1852;  university  preacher,  and  profess- 
or extraordinary  of  theology,  in  Breslau,  1854; 
was  ordinary  professor,  18(j:5-July  1,  1885;  and 
since  1880  lias  been  member  of  the  consistorium. 
He  is  the  author  of  In  pnnibolam  Jesu  Christi  tie 
ucunoino  inju.ilo  ilenuo  inquiritur,  Breslau,  1S5C; 
Ma/cap(CT/i(Jv  Jesu  ( '/iristi  usu  eccleske publico  receptum 
historia,  1803;  Das  Weilinachtsfest  und  die  Kunst, 
1806,  2d  ed.  Gera,  1870;  Leben  und  Fruchl  des 
ecanqelischen  Pfarrhauses  vornehmlich  in  Deutsch- 
land,  Bielefeld,  1876,  2d  ed.  1883. 

MEYRICK,  Frederick,  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Ramsbury  Vicarage,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  28,  1827; 
entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
(second-class  in  classics)  1847,  M.A.  1850;  or- 
dained deacon  1850,  priest  1852 ;  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1847-60,  and  tutor  in  it, 
1851-59 ;  in  1850  public  examiner  in  classics ; 
preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  18.50 ; 
select  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1855-50,  1805-00,  1875-76 ;  examiner  for  the 
Johnson  theological  scholarship  at  Oxford,  1859 ; 
one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  from 
1859  to  1809 ;  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  1809-85;  since  1808 
rector  of  Blickling,  Norfolk;  and  since  1809  non- 
residentiary  canon  of  Lincoln.  He  was  tutor  to 
the  late  and  the  present  Marquis  of  Lothian  from 
1847-53,  when  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  their 
exception,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  18.53 
he  founded  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  (now 
numbering  six  hundred,  with  two  hundred  publi- 
cations), for  making  known  upon  the  Continent 
the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  pro- 
motnig  the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation 
abroad.  As  secretary  of  this  society  lie  has 
edited  many  dogmatic  and  controversial  treatises 
in  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.  He  attended  the 
Bonn  Conference  of  1875,  and  formed  one  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  tlieological  standpoint  is 
"that  of  the  historical  .school  of  Anglican  divines, 
commencing  with  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  ending 
with  Dean  Hook  and  Bishop  Christopher  W'ords- 
worth."  Since  1877  lie  has  edited  The  Foreign 
Church  Chronicle  and  Review.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous  (see  list  in  Crockford's  Clerical 
Directory  for  18S6),  and  include  contributions  to 
Smith's  l^ictionaries  of  the  Bible  and  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities.  The  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commen- 
tari/  (Joel  and  Ohadiiih,  1870;  Ephesians,  1880), 
The  Pulpit  Comnuntari/  (Lcoiticus,  1882),  The  The- 
olotjicdl  Librnri/  (Is  Dotpna  a  Necessity  t  1883),  etc. 
Of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned.  The  Practi- 
cal Working  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  London,  1850- 
51 ;  Clerical  Tenure  of  Fellowships,  Oxford,  1854  ; 
Moral  anil  Ihrotionid  Theology  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  London,  1850 ;  Correspondence  with  Old 
Catholics  and  Orientals,  1877-78,  4  series;  The  Old 


Catholic  Movement,  1877  ;  Sketches  of  Dbllinger 
(1879)  and  of  Ilyacinthe  (1880)  ;  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
1885 ;  editions  of  works  of  Bishop  Cosin,  An- 
drewes, Hall,  etc. 

MICHAUD,  Philibert  Eugene,  Christian  Catho- 
lic; 1>.  at  Pouilly-sur-Saune,  Cote  d'Or,  France, 
March  13,  1839;  studied  theology  in  tlie  semi- 
nary at  Dijon  and  at  the  Dominican  College  of 
St.  Maximin  in  Provence ;  became  curate  ot  St. 
Roch,  and  then  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris  ;  refused 
to  accept  the  infallibility  dogma,  and  so  was  dis- 
missed ;  was  Old-Catliolic  minister  at  Paris,  but 
since  1870  has  been  professor  of  theology  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  lie  is  the  author  of  Gudlaume  de 
Champeaux  et  les  ecoles  de  Paris  au  XII'  si'ecle, 
d'apris  des  documents  inedits,  Paris,  1807,  2d  ed. 
1807;  U Esprit  et  la  Lettre  dans  la  morale  religieuse, 
2  series,  1809  and  1870;  Guignol  et  la  Revolution 
dans  I'Eglise  romaine,  M.  Veuillot  et  son  parti  con- 
</mnne's  par  les  archeveques  et  eveques  de  Paris,  Tours, 
Viviers,  Orleans,  Marseille,  Verdun,  Chartres,  Mou- 
lins,  etc.,  1872,  2d  ed.  1872 ;  Plutot  la  mart  que  le 
ddshonneur,  Appel  aux  anciens-catholiques  de  France, 
contre  les  rcvolutionnaires  romanistes,  1872 ;  Com- 
ment I'Eglise  romaine  n'est  /dus  une  Eglise  catholique, 
1872  ;  Programme  de  reforme  de  I'Eglise  d' Occident, 
propose  aux  anciens-catholiques  et  aux  autres  com- 
viunions  chre'tiennes,  1872;  Les  faux  liberaux  de 
I'Eglise  romaine,  Rcponse  au  R.  P.  Perraud (depuis 
cvi'que  d'Autun),  et  Lcltres  de  polimique,  1872;  De 
la  falsification  des  aili'chisnics  franfais  et  des  ma- 
nucls  de  thcologie  jiar  Ic  parti  romaniste,  de  1670  it 
1S6S,  1872;  La  Papaute  antichretienne,  1873;  Le 
mouvement  contemporain  des  Eglises,  Eludes  reli- 
gieuses  et  poliliques :  I.  La  rtouvelle  Eglise  romaine  ; 
II.  Devoirs  des  gouvernements  et  des  peuptes  enver.< 
la  rouvelle  Eglise  romaine ;  III.  Les  anciens<atho- 
liques  et  la  reunion  des  Eglises ;  I V.  La  situation 
morale  et  religieuse  en  France,  1874;  De  I'e'tat present 
lie  I'Eglise  catholique-romaine  en  France,  ouvrage  in- 
terdit  en  France  sous  le  tninistere  de  M.  Buffet  {de 
t'Ordre  moral),  1875,  2d  ed.  Bonn,  1876,  Etude 
strati'gique  contre  Rome,  Paris,  1870  ;  Catc'chisme 
catholique,  Bern,  1876;  Discussion  sur  les  .<!epl  can- 
dles acumi'niques,  c'tudic's  ati  point  de  vue  tradition- 
nel  et  liberal,  1878;  Louis  XIV.  et  Innocent  XL, 
I'aris,  1882-83,4  vols.;  Quelques  Reformes scolaires, 
Chaux-de-fonds,  1884 ;  Mmc.  Stick  el  ses  Poc'sies, 
Bern,  1885;  numerous  critical,  literary,  historical, 
and  jihilosdpliical  articles  in  Swiss  periodicals. 

MICHELSEN,  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Lutheran  ;  b.  in 
the  year  lf^(i2  ;  pastor  at  Liibeck  ;  d.  at  Schwartau, 
June  3,  1885.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  poet  Geibel,  and  noted  as  the  translator  of  tlie 
writings  of  Bishop  Martensen  and  other  Danish 
authors  into  German.  • 

MILLIGAN,  William,  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's,  1862), 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  March  15, 
1821 ;  graduated  at  St.  .Vndrew's  University,  April, 
1839  ;  was  settled  at  Cameron,  Kifeshire,  1844;  at 
Kilconquhar,  1850;  and  appointed  professor  ul 
divinity  and  biblical  criticism  in  the  University  "I 
.\l)erdeen,  1860.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  in  1882,  and  is  now  principal  clerk 
of  the  .Assembly.  Besides  many  articles  in  theo- 
logical reviews  and  other  periodicals,  he  has  pub- 
lished Words  of  the  New  Testament  as  altered  by 
Transmissioti  and  ascertained  by  .Modern  Criticism 
(with  Dr.  Roberts),  Edinburgh,'l873;  Resurrection 
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of  our  Lord,  London,  1881.  3(1  tliousand  1881;  The 
llevelalion  of  St.  John  (Huird  Lecture,  1885),  1880: 
aud  conituentaries  on  the  Go.s|iel  (willi  Dr.  .\Ioul- 
ton,  1880)  and  on  the  lievelatioii  of  John  (188;)), 
in  Schaff's  I'opular  Commenlary,  New  York  and 
Kdinburj^h. 

MINER,  Alonzo  Ames,  S.T.D.  (Harvard  College, 
('ainbridRe,  Ma.-s.,  Ly;:i),  LL.D.  (TufU  College, 
College  Hill,  Mius.'s.,  187.J).  Universalist ;  b.  at 
Lenipster,  X.IL,  Aug  14,  1814  ;  was  public-school 
teacher  at  intervals,  1830-;i5;  became  principal 
of  I'nity  (N.II.)  scientitic  and  military  academy, 
1835;  pastor  at  Methuen,  Alass.,  1S39;  Lowell, 
1842;  IJoston,  since  1848.  lie  wa-s  president  of 
Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.,  18Ul'-75;  since 
1889  has  been  a  member  of  the  Stat«  Board  of 
Education ;  since  1873,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  .State  Xorrnal  Art  School;  is  presi- 
dent of  the  State  'remiK'raiice  Alliance;  was  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  governor,  1878;  was  original 
projector  of  the  Universalist  Publishing  House, 
Bo.ston.  He  delivered  the  l"ourth-of-July  oration 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston,  1855; 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  an  overseer  of  Har- 
Tard  College,  1863;  was  chaplain  of  the  Massa- 
ohusetts  Senate,  1864.  Besides  numerous  pam- 
phlets, he  has  published  Bible  liiercheg,  Boston, 
1854,  last  ed.  1885;  Old  Foru  taken,  1878,  last  ed. 
1885. 

MITCHELL,  Alexander  Ferrier,  D.D.  (.St.  An- 
drew's, IMJJ).  Church  of  .Scotland;  b.  at  Brechin, 
.Sept.  10,  1822;  studied  literature,  philosophy,  and 
theology  at  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  l'S37-41  ; 
graduated  M..\.,  1841 ;  became  minister  of  the  par- 
ish of  Ounnichen,  in  the  presbytery  and  county  of 
Forfar,  1847;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
languages  in  the  College  of  .St.  Mary  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  1848;  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  divinity  in  the 
same  college,  1868.  From  1850  to  1874  he  was 
onvener  (chairman)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
•  I'-wish  Mission;  visited  the  stations  of  the  mis- 
iun  in  Turkey,  and  recommended  the  occupation 
of  Alexandria,  Beyrout,  and  Constantinople  ;  has 
been  convener  of  the  Assembly's  committee  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Westminster  -Vssembly  .since  its 
institution  ;  has  been  one  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's repre.sentatives  at  all  the  ( ieneral  Councils 
of  the  Iteformed  Churches,  and  is  the  convener  of 
its  committee  on  the  desiilcrata  of  Presbyterian 
hi.ttory.  He  is  the  author  of  T/ie  Westminster  (.'on- 
frssion  of  Faith,  a  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  its 
llislon/  and  the  Defence  of  its  Teachini),  Edinburgh, 
18(!«,  "3d  ed.  1807;  The  Wedderburns  aud  their 
Work,  or  the  Sacred  I'oetry  of  the  Scottish  /t(  for- 
mation in  its  ICetalion  to  that  of  Grrmnuy,  1867; 
AlintUes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  from  yorember, 
1844<  lo  March,  IG^,  with  Historical  I ntrodnctinn, 
1874;  Historical  Notice  of  Archbishop  Hamilton's 
Catechiim  (prefixed  to  black-letter  reprint  of  the 
same),  1882;  The  Westminster  Assembly,  its  History 
ami  Standards  (Baird  Lecture  for  1882),  Ixtndon, 
1883;  The  Catechisms  of  the  .Second  lie  formation, 
1880.  He  e<liU-d  in  1800  the  Sum  of  Saoini/ 
Knowleilye,  translateil  into  Modern  (Ireik  by  the  late 
Professor  Kdward  Ma.s.s<)n,  and  in  1^76  the  late 
Professor  Crawford's  The  I'rrachiny  of  the  Cross, 
and  other  Sermons  ;  and  has  contributed  to  jonrnalB 
and  encvclop.edias  articles  on  historical  topics. 

MITCHELL,  Arthur,  D.D.  (Williama  College, 


Williamstown,  Ma.ss.,  1876),  Presbyterian  ;  1>.  at 
Hud.son,  X.Y.,  Aug.  13,  1835;  gnuluaU-d  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Ma.s.s.,  1853,  and 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City, 
185U;  wius  tutor  in  Lafayette  College,  Kaston, 
Penn.,  l85;}-54  ;  l«?canie  jHistor  of  'i'hird  Cliurcli. 
Richmond,  Va.,  IS.'iiJ ;  of  .Second  Church,  Morris- 
town,  N..I.,  1861  ;  of  First  Church,  Chicago,  HI., 
1868;  of  First  Church,  Cleveland,  ().,  is.so;  .secre- 
tary of  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,  New-York 
City,  1884.  He  has  published  many  discourses  in 
l>amplilet  form. 

MITCHELL,  Edward  Gushing,  D.D.  (Colby  Uni- 
versity. Walerville,  Me.,  1^7(1),  H.iptist;  b.  at  East 
Bridgewater,  Ma.K8.,  .Sejit.  20.  182!) ;  graduated  at 
Waterville  College  (now  Colbv  University),  .Me., 
1849,  and  at  Newton  (Mass.)  'I'heological  Institu- 
tion, 1>>53;  was  resident  graduate  for  a  year;  piLstor 
at  Calais,  .Me..  1851-50';  Hrockport,  N.Y.,  1857- 
.58;  Uockford,  III.,  1858-03;  profe.s.sor  of  biblical 
interpretation,  .\lton.  III.,  1863-70 ;  of  Hebrew  and 
Old-Testamentliteratnre,  Baptist  Union  .Seminary, 


Chicago,  1870-77  ;  of  Hebrew,  Regent's  Park  Col- 

Loudon,  Eng.,  1877 
ological  School,  Paris,  France,   1878-82;   presi- 


lege,  Loudon,  Eng.,  1877;  president  Baptist  The- 


dent  Roger  Williams  University,  Na.shville,  Tenn., 
1884-85.  He  edited  The  Present  Aye,  Chicago, 
1883-84;  delivered  the  Lowell  Institute  lectures 
for  1884,  ui>on  liiblical  Science  and  Modern  Dis- 
covery; during  the  same  year,  cour.ses  at  the  He- 
brew school  in  .Morgan  Park,  III.,  and  Worcester. 
Mass.;  and  duiing  I8,s5  in  Brooklyn.  N.V.  lb' 
edited  and  enlarged  Benjamin  Davies'  Htbrew 
Lexicon,  Andover,  1880;  and  revised  and  re-eililed 
Davies'  (iesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  (from  ed.  of 
Kantzsch),  1^81 ;  and  has  written /I  Critical  Hand- 
book. A  (juiile  to  the  Authenticity,  Canon,  and  Text 
of  the  New  Testament,  Andover,  1881 ;  Les  sources 
du  Nouceau  Testament,  Jiecherches  snr  t'authenticile, 
le  canon,  et  le  texte  du  Nouretiii  Testament,  Paris, 
1882;  Hebrew  hilroduction.  An  Elimenlary  Hebrew 
Grammar  and  liendinq  Hook,  Andover,  1883. 

MITCHELL,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  Ph.D.  (Lei|>zig^ 
University,  187il).  .Methodist  ;  b.  at  L<'e,  Oneida 
County,  N.Y.,  Feb  22,  1M6;  graduated  at  Wes- 
leyau  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1873,  and 
B.I),  at  Boston  (.Ma.ss.)  Theological  .Seminary, 
1876;  stuiiied  in  Germany,  1870-79;  joined  Cen- 
tral New- York  Conference,  1.^79;  became  jnustor 
at  Fayette,  N.Y.,  l>i79;  tutor  of  Latin,  and  in- 
structor in  Hebrew,  Wesli-yan  University,  1.S80; 
instrucltir  of  Hebrew  ami  Old-TesUiment  exegesis 
ill  Boston  University,  18H3;  professor  of  the  same, 
1884.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  .Sooiely  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  aii<I  Exegesis;  ami  is  the  author 
of  Final  Conslrnetions  of  Itibliral  Hebrew,  I^-ipzig, 
1879;    //.7,r«i/- /.«M.«<ii...  Boston,  lss|,  i>d  ,.,).  I.s.s5. 

MITCHELL,  Samuel  Thomas,  African  Method- 
ist-Kpis<-opali:it]  laviiian  ;  b.  at  Toledo.  ()..  S.'pt. 
24.  1851;  griuluati"d  at  Wilberforco  Univemity. 
Xenia,  ().,  1873;  wiw  principal  of  Plea-sunl-strt'et 
School,  Springlield,  O.,  18(5-78;  principal  of 
Lincoln  Institute,  Slate  Normal  .School,  .lettersoii 
City,  Mo.,  1S79-H4  ;  since  .Inne  'Jtl,  1H81,  has  iH-en 
preiddentof  Wilberforce  University.  He  presidi-d 
over  the  .Missouri  .state  Ti-aehers'  Association  at 
.lelTerson  City,  1875;  wius  member  of  (ieneral  Con- 
ference of  the  African  .Methotlisl-EpiHcopal  Churcli 
ill  18fS4  ;  is  founder  of  the  ]>resviituducaliomil  sys- 
tem in  that  denoininatiuu. 
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MOBERLY,  RightRev.  George,  D.C.L.(Oxford, 
163G),  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury  (Saruni).  Churcli 
of  England ;  b.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Oct.  10, 
1803 ;  d.  at  Salisbury,  July  C,  1885.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
(first-class  classics)  1825,  M.A.  1828;  won  English 
essay  prize,  182G;  was  ordained  deacon  1826, 
priest  1828;  w;us  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege ;  public  examiner  in  the  university,  1830  and 
1833-35;  select  preacher,  1833,  185S,  1803;  head 
master  of  Winchester  College,  1835-6G ;  rector 
of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  1800-09;  fellow  of 
AN'inchester  College,  1866-70 ;  Bampton  lecturer, 
1868 ;  canon  of  Chester,  1808-69 ;  consecrated 
bishop,  1809.  He  was  the  author  of  Practical 
i'ermoni,  London,  1838;  Sermons  preached  at  Win- 
chester College,  1844,  2d  series  (with  a  preface  on 
fagging)  1848 ;  The  Sai/int/s  of  the  Great  Forty 
Days  between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  re- 
garded as  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (five 
sermons)  1844,  2d  ed.  (with  An  Examination  of 
Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Development')  1846 ;  The 
Proposed  Degradation  and  Declaration  considered 
(a  letter  addressed  to  the  master  of  Balliol),  Ox- 
ford, 1845;  All  Saints,  Kings,  and  Priests  (two 
sermons  on  papal  aggression,  preached  at  Win- 
chester), London,  1850;  The  Law  of  the  Love  of 
God  (an  essay),  1854;  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes, 
Oxford,  1860;  Five  Short  Letters  to  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  on  the  Sttidies  and  Discipline  of  Public 
Schools,  London,  1801 ;  The  Administration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures), 1868 ;  Sermons  at  Brightstone,  1869,  3d  ed. 
1874.  He  was  one  of  the  "  five  clergymen  "  (Henry 
Alford,  John  Barrow,  Charles  John  EUicott,  AVil- 
liam  Gilson  Humphry),  who  published  a  revised 
version  of  John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  James :  and  a  member  of  the  New- Testament 
Revision  Company.  » 

MOELLER,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  Lie.  Theol.  (Halle, 
1854),  D.D.  (hon.,  Greifswald,  1863),  Ph.D.  (hon., 
Halle,  1883),  German  theologian  ;  b.  at  Erfurt, 
Oct.  1,  1827  ;  studied  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Bonn, 
1847-51;  became  privat-docent  at  Halle,  1854; 
pastor  near  Halle,  1863;  ordinary  professor  of 
church  history  at  Kiel,  1873.  He  holds  to  the 
Vermittlungstheologie.  He  is  the  author  of  Gregorii 
Nysseni  doctrin.  de  hominis  natura  et  illustravit  et 
cum  Origeniana  compnravit,  Halle,  1854;  Gischichte 
der  Kosmologie  in  der  griechischen  Kirclie  bis  auf 
Origenes,  1800;  Andreas  Osiander,  Leben  und  aus- 
gewdhlte  SchriJ'len,  Elberfeld,  1870,  Ueber  die  Re- 
ligion Plutarchs,  Kiel,  1881  (pp.  14) ;  edited  the 
3d  ed.  of  De  Wette's  commentaries  on  Galatians 
and  Thessalonians  (Leipzig,  1864),  and  the  Pas- 
lornl  Epistles  and  Hebrews  (1867). 

MOFFAT,  James  Clement,  D.D.  (Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  O.,  1853),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Glencree,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  May  30, 1811; 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince- 
ton, X.J.,  1835;  tutor  in  Greek  there,  1837;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin,  Lafayette  College, 
Kaston,  Penn.,  1839;  of  Latin  and  modern  his- 
tory, Jliarai  University,  Oxford,  Butler  County, 
O.,  1841 ;  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  a  theological 
seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  18.52;  of  Latin  and  his- 
tory, College  of  New  .Jersey  (Princeton),  18.")3; 
and  of  Greek  and  church  history  there,  1851; 
since  1861  h.as  been  |>ro{e,ssor  of  church  history 
in  the  Princeton  (X..I.)  Theological   Seminary, 


retaining  Greek  literary  history  until  1877.  He 
I  is  the  author  of  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Cincinnati 
1853;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  jEsthetics,  1856, 
new  ed.  1800;  Comparative  History  of  Religions, 
New  York,  1871-73,  2  vols. ;  Song  and  Scenery,  or 
a  Summer  Ramble  in  Scotland,  1874  ;  Alwyn,  a 
Romance  of  Study  (a  poem),  1875;  The  Church  in 
Scotland:  History  .  .  .  to  the  First  Assembly  of  Ike 
Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  1882;  Church  His- 
tory in  Brief,  1885. 

MOFFAT,  James  David,  D.D.  (Hanover  College, 
Ind.,  1882;  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
1883),  Presbj'terian ;  b.  at  New  Lisbon,  0.,  March 
15, 1840;  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1869;  studied  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.J.,  1869-71; 
was  stated  supply  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Chui-ch,  MTieeling,  Va.,  1871-73;  pastor" of  the 
same,  1873-82;  since  has  been  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College. 

MONOD,  Guillaume,  the  son  of  Jean  Monod, 
Reformed;  b.  at  Copenhagen,  March  10,  1800; 
studied  theology  at  Geneva;  began  his  ministry 
at  St.  Quentin;  in  1846  went  to  Lausanne;  in 
1849  to  Alger;  in  1853  to  Rouen;  in  lSo6  to 
Paris,  and  preached  there  as  his  brother  Adolph's 
successor  until  1874,  when  he  opened  a  free  church 
where  he  still  preaches.  Of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned,  Vues  nouvelles  sur  It 
christianisme,  1874;  Mc'moires  de  I'auteur  des  Vua 
nouvelles  :   Suite  des  manoires  du  meme,  1874. 

MONOD,  Jean  Paul  F^rderlc,  Reformed;  b. at 
Paris,  the  son  of  preceding,  Nov.  23,  1822;  pastor 
at  Marseilles,  1848-56  ;  Xlnies,  1850-64  ;  since 
1864,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Montau- 
ban.  He  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  July  14,  1880.  He  has  written  many 
articles,  and  translated  Neander's  cominentaries 
upon  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John,  1851  and 
1854. 

MONOD,  Theodore,  Reformed;  b.  in  Paris, 
the  son  of  Frederick  Monod,  Nov.  6,  1836;  stud- 
ied law,  1855-58;  but,  converted  in  New  York, 
April,  1858,  he  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  studied 
theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Penn.,  1858-60;  until  ls03  he  preached 
among  tlie  French  Canadians  in  Illinois;  from 
1804  till  1875  he  was  his  father's  successor  in 
Paris;  from  1875  till  1878  he  w.as  travelling  agent 
of  the  Inner  Mission  work  in  France;  but  snice 
1878  he  has  been  the  succes.sor  of  M.  Montandon 
in  Paris.  From  1875  to  1879  he  edited  Le  Libera- 
teur,  now  absorbed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  mission 
interieure.  His  writings  embrace  Regardant  a 
Jc'sus,  1862  (English  trans..  Looking  unto  Jesut, 
New  York,  1804)  ;  The  Gift  of  God  (published  in 
English),  London,  1876  (in  French,  Paris,  1877); 
Life  more  Ahumlant,  1881. 

MONRAD,  DItlev  Gothard,  Danish  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  24,  1811;  graduated  in 
theology  from  its  university ;  studied  also  in 
Paris;  "went  into  politics,  and  had  a  successful 
career;  was  from  March  22  to  Nov.  10, 1848,  min- 
ister of  public  worship;  bishop  of  LoUand-Fal- 
ster,  1849 ;  again  minister  of  public  education  and 
worship,  1859  (May  0  to  Dec.  2),  recalled  to  form 
a  newcibinet;  two  months  after  his  dismission 
he  took  the  portfolio  of  worship.  After  tlie 
Schleswig-Holstein  war,  he  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand,  but  returned  in  1809,  and  since  1871  liaf 
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lieen  bishop  of  Lollaiul.  His  writings  are  numer- 
ous, but  very  many  are  of  political,  temporary,  or 
local  inti-rest.  He  is  widest  known  by  his  W'urlil 
nf  Pnii/ei;  Itjol  (Euglisli  trans.,  Kdiuburtjh,  ISTij). 
Of  his  later  writings  may  be  mentioned  Lauren- 
■'■li  Wiila  umliln.-i  Knuzil :u  Florence, (Jermsin  trans., 
i.otha,  1-^S-';  l-\stkliii<(ie.  Ger.  trans.,  ISSa. 

MOOAR,  George,  D.D.  (Williams  College,  Wil- 
.i;imstowu,  Mass.,  1SG8),  Congregationalist ;  b.  in 
\udover,  Mass.,  May  lit,  Ib^iO ;  graduated  at  Wil- 
iiMis  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1851,  ami  at 
A iidover(^lass.)  Theological  Seminary,  1855;  was 
istor  at  Andover,  Ma.ss.,  1855-61 ;  at  Oakland, 
'  ul.,  1861-72,  and  since  187-1 ;  professor  of  sys- 

•  matic  theology  and  church  hi.story  in  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  since  1870;  asso- 
i.ite  editor  of  The  I'acijic  since  1863.  He  was  one 
;  the  commission  of  twenty-five  appointed  by  the 

.National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  doctrine  and  a  catechism 
il.S81-84).  He  is  the  author  of  Historwttl  Manual 
../"  Ilie  Suulh  C/iurch,  .\ndover,  1859;  IhiuMouk  of 
:'ie  C'oni/rei/iition(il  Churches  of  California,  1863, 
!tli  ed.  188J;  'J'he  Religion  (^Loyalty,  Oakland, 
'.  Sii5;    The  I'ruminenl  Characteristics  of  the  Congre- 

iiional  CIturchi:.-:,  San  Francisco,  1866. 
MOODY,  Dwight  Lyman,  Congregational  lay- 
;iian;  b.  at  Xorthticld,  Kel).  5,  1837;  worked  on 
.1  farm   until  seventeen   years  old,  then  became 

I'-rk  in  a  shoe-store  in  Boston ;  joined  a  Con- 
_regational  church;    in  1856  went   to   Chicago; 

•  iunng  the  Civil  War  was  employed  by  the  Chris- 
lan  Commission,  and  after  by  the  Young  Men's 

t-  liristian  Association  of  Chicago  as  lay  mission- 
ary. A  church  was  the  result  of  his  efforts.  This 
wiis  burned  in  the  great  Cliicago  fire  in  1871 ;  but 
a  new  one,  accommodating  twenty-five  hundred 
jKT.sons,  has  since  been  erected.  From  1873  to 
1875  he  and  Mr.  I.  1>.  Saiikey  (see  title)  held 
revival  meetings  in  Great  liritain,  and  they  have 
since  been  associated  in  revival  work  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale  there  (again  in  1883;  and  in  America. 
Mr.  Moodv  hiis  |)ublished  The  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,  Chicago,  1877;  The  Way  awl  the  Wor'il, 
1877 ;  Secret  I'otcer ;  or.  The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Christian  Life  anil  Work,  1881 ;  The  Way  to  God, 
und  how  tojind  it,  1881.  Several  collections  of  his 
aermons  have  Ijcen  published ;  e.g..  Glad  Tidings 
(New  York,  1870),  Great  Joy  (1877),  To  alt  People 
(1877);  liest  Thoughts  and  Discourses  (with  sketch 
of  his  lift-  and  .Sarikev's),  1876;  also  Arrows  and 
Anrrdol.s  (with  skrtch  nl'  life),  1877.  » 

MOORE,  Dunlop,  D.O,  t  Wasiiington  and  Jeflier- 
«on  Collegi;,  Washington,  I'enn.,  1877),  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Lurgan,  County  .Vrmagh,  Ireland, 
July  25,  1830;  studied  at  E.linbingh  and  Bel- 
fast, gniduated  1851;  wiis  missionary  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  to  GnjurUt,  India,  l855-(i7  ; 
to  the  Jews,  Vienna,  l86!t-71  ;  since  1875  h.'is  been 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiireh,  New 
Brighton,  IVnii.  lie  a8.-,isted  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  th(^  GujurAti  language;  compo.sed 
treatises  on  .Mohammedanism  ami  •lainisiii,  and 
edited  a  monthly  periodical,  The  (j'nyandi/iahi,  in 
the  same  tongue;  translated  with  Dr.  .S.  T.  Lowrio 
Nagelsbach's  Isaiah,  in  the  American  l.nnge  .teries 
(New  York,  1878);  and  has  contributed  to  various 
reviews. 

MOORE,  George  Foot,  D.D.  rMarietla  College, 
Marietta,    O.,    1885),    Pixsbyterian ;    b.    at   West 


Chester,  Penn.,  Oct.  15,  1851;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  187J,  and  at  Union 
(Presbyterian)  Theological  .Seminary,  New-York 
Citv,  1877;  became  piustorof  the  Putnam  Presbv- 
terian  Church,  Zanesville,  ().,  1878;  IlitclicoJk 
professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
Andover  (.Mass.)  Theological  .Seminary,  1883. 

MOORE,  William  Eves,  D.D.  (.Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  <).,  1873),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Striisburgh, 
Penn.,  .\pril  1,  l.si>3;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Isl7 ;  studied  theology  with 
Uev.  Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  at  Fairfield,  Conn. ; 
became  pastor  at  West  Chester,  Penn.,  1850,  and 
at  Columbus,  O.,  187:.'.  Since  1881  he  hivs  been 
permanent  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
AVw  Digest  of  the  Acts  and  Delicerances  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  Philadelphia, 
1861;  Presbyterian  Digest  (United  Cimrch),  1873, 
new  eil.  18S6. 

MOORE,  William  Walter,  Presbyterian  (South- 
ern Church);  b.  at  Charlotte,  N.C.June  1-1,  1857; 
graduated  at  Davidson  College,  N.C.,  1878,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ilampden-Sidney, 
Va.,  1881;  became  evangelist  of  Mecklenburg 
Presbytery,  N.C.,  1881 ;  pastor  at  Millersburg, 
Ky.,  1882  ;  associate  professor  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  that  seminarv,  1883. 

MOORHOUSE,  Right  Rev.  James,  D.D.  {jure 
diijnit'itis,  Cambriilge,  1876).  lord  bishop  of  .Man- 
chester, Churtlj  of  England  ;  b.  at  Sliellield,  Eng., 
in  the  year  1826;  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (senior  ojitime)  1853, 
M.A.  1860;  W.XS  ordained  deacon  1853,  priest  1854; 
became  curate  of  St.  Neots,  1853 ;  of  .Shelfield, 
1855;  and  Ilorn.sey,  Middlesex,  18.')9  ;  perpetual 
curateof  St.  .lohn's,  Fitzroy  Square,  Lomlon.  1861 ; 
vicar  of  Paddington,  and  rural  dean,  1867  ;  bishop 
of  Melbourne,  Australia,  1876;  translated  to  the 
see  of  Manchester,  in  succession  to  Dr.  F'raser, 
18S6.  He  wius  Ilulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge, 
1865;  Warburtonian lecturer,  London,  1^7-1 ;  chaj)- 
lain  to  the  queen,  and  prebendary  of  Caddington 
Major  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  1.^71-76. 
He  is  the  author  of  Nature  and  lievelalion  (fonr 
.sermons  before  University  of  Cambridge),  London, 
1861 ;  Our  Lont  Jesus  Christ  the  Subject  of  Growth 
in  Wisdom  (Ilul.sean  Lectures),  1866  ;  Jacob  (three 
sermons  before  University  of  Cambridge),  187(1; 
The  Expectation  of  the  Christ,  l87i). 

MORAN,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Francis,  D.D., 
lioman  Catholic  ;  b.  at  Leiglilinbridge,  County 
Carlow,  Irelaml,  ."sept.  16,  18.30;  was  graduated 
at  the  Irish  College  of  .St.  Agatha,  Rome,  and 
nuidc  vici*-|>resident  of  it,  and  profes,sor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  College  of  the  I'ropaganda,  1856;  became 
private  secretarv  to  Cardinal  Cnllen  at  Dublin, 
lSli6,  and  bislioj.  of  Ossory,  187'.'.  He  is  tin- 
author  of  Memoir  of  the  Most  lire.  tHiver  Plunkett. 
Dublin,  1>>61;  hlssays  on  ihr  t)rigin  .  .  .  of  the 
liarlii  Irish  r/ii(ii/,,"lMJI ;  History  of  the  Catholic 
Arrlibishops  of  Dublin,  IhllJ  ;  llisloriral  Sketch  of 
the  Persecutions  .  .  .  under  Croinwrll  and  the  Puri- 
tans, 1865;  Ada  S.  linndani,  1x72;  Monastieon 
llibernicum,  11^73;  S/tlcilegium  Otsoriense,  Ixing  a 
I  'ollectiou  if  Documents  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
the  Iriih  <  'hurch  J'rom  the  Itefurmalion  to  the  Year 
l/iOO.  1H7I-7H,  •_'  vols.  • 

MOREHOUSE,  Henry  Lyman,  0.0.  (Univer»itv 
of  Kwlu-.-t.T,   N.V.,   18711),  Bapti.'.l,  b.  itt  Staii- 
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ford,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  Oct.  2,  1834;  grad- 
uated at  the  I'niversity  of  Rochester,  X.Y.,  1858, 
and  at  Kocliester  (N.Y.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1864 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Cluirch, 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  1804;  of  East  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  Kocliester,  N.Y.,  1873;  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  and  cciitor  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missiun 
Moutldii,  New  York,  1879. 

MORISON,  James,  D.D.  (Adrian  College,  Adri- 
an, Mich.,  18Gl>;  University  of  Glasgow,  1882), 
Evangelical  Union;  b.  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgow- 
shire, .Scotland,  Feb.  14,  1816;  graduated  in  arts 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  the  United  Presbyterian  Halls  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  ;  was  pastor  in  Kilmarnock, 
1840-51,  and  in  Glasgow,  1851-84.  From  the 
first  year  of  his  pastorate  he  had  a  hard  battle  to 
fight  for  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christ's 
atonement.  The  battle  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  ecclesiastical  outcome  is  a 
group  of  about  a  hundred  churches  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Evangelical  Union.  Since  1843  he  has 
been  principal  and  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  Evangelical  Union  Hall,  Glasgow.  He 
holds  to  "the  three  great  universalities;  (1)  God's 
love  to  'all,'  (2)  Christ's  atonement  for  'all,'  (3) 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  .shed  forth  on  'all.'" 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement, 
London,  1842;  Saving  Faith,  1842;  An  Exposition 
of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
1849  ;  Vindication  of  the  Universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment, 186 1 ;  Apology  for  Evangelical  Doctrines,  1863 ; 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  liomans,  1866;  A  Practical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  1870,  5th  ed. 
1883;  do.  on  St.  Mark;  1873,  3d  ed.  1882  (the  last 
two  republished  from  last  edition,  Boston,  Mark 
1882,  Matthew  1883). 

MORRIS,  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Wistar,  D.D. 
(Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  18G8). 
S.T.D.  (Co'lumbia  College,  New- York  City,  1808;, 
Episcopalian,  missionary  bishop  of  Oregon  ;  b. 
at  Wellsboro',  Penn.,  May  30,  1819;  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1840 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Snnbury.  Penn.,  1847;  of  St.  David's,  Manayunk, 
1851 ;  of  St.  Luke's,  Germantowii  (both  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia),  1857 ;  bishop  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory,  1808;  his  diocese  lim- 
ited to  the  former,  1880. 

MORRIS,  Edward  Dafydd,  D.D.  (Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Clinton,  N.Y.,  1863).  LL.D.  (Maryville  Col- 
lege, ilaryville,  Tenn.,  1885),  Presbyterian ;  b.  at 
Utica,  N.Y.,  Oct.  31,  1825;  giaduated  at  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1849,  and  at  Auburn 
(N.Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  1852;  was  pastor 
of  the  .Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.Y., 
1852-55;  of  the  Second  Church,  Columbus,  ()., 
1855-67 ;  professor  of  church  history.  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1807-74,  and 
since  of  theology.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in 
1875.  Besides  review  articles,  he  has  published 
Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Cincinnati,  1880 
(only  for  students'  use)  ;  Ecctesiotogy,  Treatise  on 
the  Church,  New  York,  1S85. 

MORRIS,  John  Gottlieb, D.D. (PeniisylvaniaCol- 
lege,  Getty>l.urg,  Penn..  I.s3;i),  LL.D.  (do..  1875), 
Lutheran  ;  b.  at  York,  Penn.,  Nov.  14,  18o3 ;  grad- 


uated at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1823, 
and  at  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1820;  was  pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1827-60;  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  that  city,  1860-63;  since  has 
been  non-resident  professor  of  pulpit  elocution 
and  relations  of  science  and  revelation,  in  the  the- 
ological seminary,  Gettysburg,  Penn. ;  lecturer  on 
natural  history  in  Pennsylvania  College.  He  was 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Bible  Society,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society; 
has  received  diplomas  from  the  Ante-Columbian 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Denmark, 
from  the  Natur  historische  Gesellschaft  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  from  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of 
London ;  and  is  a  corresponding  and  honorary 
member  of  ten  or  twelve  scientific  and  historical 
societies  in  the  United  States.  He  is  the  autlior 
or  translator  of  Henry  and  Antonio  (translated 
from  Bretschneider),  Philadelphia,  1831  (2d  ed. 
under  title  To  Home  and  Bach  again,  1833)  ;  Von 
Leonard's  Geology  (trans.),  Baltimore,  1840;  Life 
of  John  Arndt,  1853;  Martin  Behaim,  the  Gerrmin 
Cosmographer,  1853;  Life  of  Catharine  von  Bora, 
18.56;  The  Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg,  Philadelphia, 
1856 ;  Quaint  Sayings  and  Doings  concerning  Lu- 
ther, 1859  ;  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  of  North 
America,  1860,  and  Synopsis  of  the  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera of  the  United  States,  Smithsonian  Institute 
(both  Washington),  1862;  The  Lords  Baltimore, 
Baltimore,  1874 ;  Bibliolheca  Lutherana,  Philadel- 
phia, 1876;  l''ifty  Years  in  the  J^utheran  Ministry, 
1878;  A  Day  in  Capernaum  (trans,  from  Delitzsch), 
1879;  The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1879;  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  1879;  Journeys 
of  Luther :  their  Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 1880 ;  Luther  at  Wartburg  and  Coburg,  1882; 
Life  of  Luther  (trans,  from  Kostlin),  1882 ;  Lu- 
theran Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1883;  Memoirs 
of  the  Stork  luimily,  1880;  etc. 

MORSE,  Richard  Cary,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Hudson,  N.Y'.,  Sept.  19,  1841 ;  graduated  at  Y'ale 
College,  1802  ;  studied  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New-Y'ork  City,  1805-66,  '67  (graduated), 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.J., 
1866-67;  was  ordained  Dec.  21, 1868;  was  editor  in 
New-Y'ork  City,  1807-71;  has  been  .secretary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  since 
1873.  . 

MOULTON,  William  Feddian,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1874),  Wesleyan;  b.  at  Leek,  Staffordshire,  Er.g.. 
March  14, 1835;  graduated  at  London  University, 
1856,  and  gained  the  gold  medal  for  mathenuitics, 
and  prizes  for  scriptural  examination  and  bibli- 
cal criticism.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutor  in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Rich- 
mond ;  and  in  1874  head  master  of  the  Lew 
School,  Cambridge,  a  Wesleyan  institution.  In 
1872  he  wivs  elected  a  member  of  the  Legal  Hun- 
dred; made  an  honorary  M.A.  by  Cambridge, 
1877;  and  wiis  a  member  of  the  New-Testament 
Companyof  Bible-revisers(1870-81).  Hetranslated 
and  edited  Winer's  Grammar  of  New-Testament 
Greek,  Edinburgh,  1870,  2a  ed.  1876:  and  wrote 
History  of  the  Enqliih  BihU;  London,  1878.         • 

MUDGE,  Elisha,  Christian ;  b.  at  Blenheim, 
Canada  West,  April  17,  1834;  was  principal  of 
Union  .School,  Edwardsburg,  Mich.  ;  minister  at 
Maple  Rapids,  Mich.,  twenty  years ;  county  super- 
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iritendeiit  of  schools,  ClintoD  County,  Mich.,  six 
years;  in  1682  l)ecanie  president  of  the  L'nion 
Christian  C<>lle^;«',  .Mcroni,  Ind. 

MUEHLAU,  (Heinrich)  Ferdinand,  Ph.D. (Leip- 
zig, IbDL'j,  Lie.  Theol.  (<lo.,  isiiOj,  D.D.  (Aon.,  Lt;'i|.- 
I'lg,  18S.")l,  Liitht-ran  ;  li.  at  Dresden,  i^axoiiy,  June 
20,  183U;  studied  at  Erlanjjen  and  Leipzig,  ISJ"- 
ti2  ;  wiis  iiriiat-<lu(crit  at  Leipzig,  ISGK;  professor 
extraordinary  at  Dorpat,  1870,  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor there  of  exegetical  theology  in  187L"  He 
is  the  author  of  De  Pruvcrbiurum  qua  iltcunlur 
Agiiri  el  Lemuclis,  oriijine  ali/ue  indole,  Leipzig, 
1809 ;  liesilzen  wir  den  unxprilni/lichen  Text  der 
Heilifien  S.hri/tf  Dorpat,  1884  (pp.  24).  Witlt 
Volck  he  edited  tiie  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  edi- 
tions of  Gesenius'  Ilebruiscli  uiid  CImUldisches 
Handwinierlinrh  iiber  das  Alle  'I'eflainenl,  l^eipzig, 
1878,  1883,  and  1886  ;  with  Kautz.-;cli,  Liher  Oene- 
si.<  sine  punclis  exscripliis,  ed.  ii.  1885;  alone,  Fr. 
Bottclier's  .Vfue  exef/etisch-k-rilische  Aehrenlese  zum 
Allen  Testament,  18G3-(jj,  3  vols. ;  and  his  Lehr- 
Imrh  der  hebriiischen  Sprache,  186G-C8,  2  vols. 
Uesiiles  O'eschiilili!  der  liebrdixclirn  Sijnonijmik  in 
J.  D.  M.  Ij.  (1803,  pp.  310  sijq.),  he  has  written 
numerous  geographical  articles  in  Uiehm's  Hand- 
iciirter/iiic/i  ties  Biblischen  Altfil/iums. 

MUELLER,  George(originallyGeorg  Fried  rich), 
I'lyuiouth  Brother,  founder  of  the  Bristol  Orphan- 
age; b.  atKroppenstiuit,  nearHalbersta<lt,  I'russia, 
.Sept.  27,  1805.  .\fter  preliminary  training  at 
the  Cathedral  classical  school  at  Ilalher.stadt,  at 
lleimersleben,  under  a  classical  tutor,  and  at  the 
Xordhausen  gymnasium,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  ILalle,  1825.  His  early  life  had  been 
careless,  even  profligate,  and  his  reckless  course 
involved  him  in  [M-'Cuniary  embarra.ssments.  Once 
(during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  lM21)  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  contracted  at  a  hotel  in 
\Volfenbutt«d.  He  often  told  deliberate  lies. 
But  shortly  after  entering  the  university  he  was 
converted,  and,  declining  to  receive  any  further 
sup|iort  from  bis  father,  entered  upon  that  life 
of  faith  ill  the  Lord  to  sujiply  his  needs,  which 
has  been  so  remarkable.  He  determined  to  be- 
come a  mi.-^sionary,  and  meanwhile  manifested  his 
Christian  zeal  in  visiting  the  sick,  distributing 
tracts,  and  in  conversing  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion with  persons  whom  he  ciisually  met.  In 
August,  182(5,  he  began  to  preach,  having  obtained 
license  to  ilo  so  in  consequence  of  the  very  honor- 
able testimonials  he  brought  with  him  to  the  uni- 
ver>ity.  For  two  months  be  lived  in  Franke's 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  the  free  lodgings  pro- 
vided for  poor  <livinily  students.  In  .March,  182!), 
having  through  ill  health  obtained  ielea,se  from 
military  duty,  —  an  ulili-ation  whi(;h  he  ha<l  feared 
would  prevent  him  fruni  accc|)ting  the  society's 
appointment  received  .June,  1828,  —  he  went  to 
London  to  prepare  himself  for  niissionary  work 
among  the  .lews,  in  the  service  of  the  London 
.Society  for  I'romoting  Christianity  among  the 
Ji'ws.  But  after  some  months  of  the  prescribed 
study  of  Hebrew,  Chnldee,  and  (iernian  Jewish, 
he  left  the  society,  January,  1830;  joined  the 
riyniouth  Brethren;  became  minister  at  Teign- 
nioutli;  and  married  Mary  (iroves,  tin-  daughter 
of  Kilt<i's'friend.  Of  his  own  accord  \ir  declined 
to  receive  any  stat<'d  salary,  abolished  pew-rents, 
and  finiii  October.  l.s:jo,  live.l  njion  voluntary 
olIirin,s  put  in  iho  box  provided  for  them  in  the 


chapel.  This  course  often  reduced  himself  and 
I  wife  to  great  straits;  but  by  prayer  and  simple 
faith  their  wants  were  always  ultimately  relieved. 
In  1^32  he  became  pastor  ol  Gideon  Chapel,  Bri.s- 
{  tol.  Ini)>ressed  by  the  number  of  destitute  chil- 
dren he  found  in  Bristol,  he  prayed  for  divine 
I  guidance  in  doing  something  for  them.  Being 
I  led  thereto,  lus  lie  believed,  he  collected  the  chil- 
i  dren  at  8  a.m.,  gave  them  a  piece  of  bread  for 
breakfast,  then  taught  them  to  read,  and  rea»l  the 
Bible  to  them  for  about  an  liour  and  a  half.  But 
the  plan  not  working  well,  he  abandoned  it,  and 
in  1*54  started  "The  Scriptural  Knowledge  Insti- 
tution for  Home  and  Abroad,"  which  was  ilesigned 
to  assist  day-schools,  .Sunday  .school.s,  and  adult- 
schools;  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to  aid 
ini.ssionarv  work ;  to  Injard,  clothe,  and  educate 
•scripturally,  whole  orphan  children.  The  institu- 
tion, he  decided,  should  have  no  patron  but  the 
Lord,  no  workers  but  believers,  and  no  debt.s. 
L'p  to  1884  it  h.ad  provided  for  the  education  of 
95,143  children  and  grown  persons  in  its  schools; 
circulated  over  l,(iO(i.O(MI  copies  or  portions  of  the 
Bible;  spent  il!Hi.03i!.  12.<.  :><1.  on  missionary  work; 
and  trained  up  C,8!i2  orphans  at  a  cost  of  i!tj01,18(5. 
!),«.  2(/.  It  is  still  flourishing.  He  then  a.sked  the 
Lord  to  give  him  a  suitable  house  for  the  orphan 
children,  assistants  for  the  work,  and  a  thousand 
pounds  in  money.  And  he  was  heard.  Provided 
with  a.ssistants  and  money,  he  hired  a  liouse  on 
Wilson  Street,  Bristol,  and  oiKMied  his  orphanage 
on  -April  11,  1830.  A  second  house  was  opened 
about  eight  months  after  the  (irst  By  June,  1837, 
he  had  received  the  iisked-for  thousand  pounds. 
He  then  ojiened  a  tliiid  house;  a  fourth,  .March, 
1814.  He  then  bought  a  site  on  Ashley  Down, 
near  Bristol,  and  put  up  the  first  building,  1840. 
There  are  now  there  five  immense  orphan4iouses, 
containing  over  two  thousand  inmates.  The  last 
one  was  ojwned  in  18(59.  In  Fel>ruary,  1870.  his 
wife,  who  had  so  faithfully  joined  him  in  all  hig 
enterprises,  died.  After  a  time  he  re-married. 
Besides  managing  his  or|>lianages  ami  the  institu- 
tion, and  preaching  to  Iiis  congregation,  he  lias 
also  taken  missionary  tours  thiongh  the  British 
Isles,  the  l'nit<'d  Stales  (going  across  the  conti- 
nent) and  Canada  (1877).  In  18M  he  visited  the 
K.ist,  and  in  1882  India.  As  is  well  known,  ha 
does  not  in  the  ordinary  way  ailvertise  any  of  his 
enterprises.  But  the  circulation  of  his  Life  of 
Trust:  Narratire  of  the  Lord's  /halini/s  with  (Jrorije 
Mailer,  first  issued  in  1837,  iiiul  continued  in  1811, 
1^14,  and  1850,  which  has  l>een  reprinted  in  re- 
|H'ated  editions  in  New  York,  translated  into  (ier- 
nian (Stuttgart,  1814,  2  parts),  and  into  French 
(I'aris,  11^18),  and  other  books  and  |>amplilets  pnl>- 
lislied  under  his  auspices,  secures  public  atten- 
tion to  tlienr  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the 
Orphanage  has  no  endowment,  and  none  of  the 
usual  machinery  of  Nup|Mirt.  .Mr.  MuUer  looks 
to  (i(»l  to  supply  the  daily  food  of  the  thousands 
of  children  therein  gathered,  and  to  pay  all  the 
expen.ses  of  their  can-.  KesnlLs  have  justified  his 
confidence.  Money  comes  in,  sonietinies  at  very 
critical  inomenLs,  and  the  w<irk  is  suatained.  Be- 
sides the  Sarralirr  al>ove  referred  to,  Mr.  .Muller 
has  published  ./rA'ii'dA  Maijnifird :  Addrrsnen,  Lon- 
don. lH7li;  l'narl,in>i  Tours'.  1H.S3,  ete.  Cf.  .Mrs. 
K.  li.  I'liMAS. '.V„r7<-  Mulln:  l.i.n.lon,  1KH5,  • 
MUELLER,  Karl  (Ferdinand  Fritdrich),  Ph.D. 
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Lie.  Theol.  (both  Tubingen,  1876  and  1878),  D.D. 
{lion.,  Giessen.  1883),  Geniian  l*rotestaut:  b.  at 
l.angeuberg,  WUrtemberg,  Sept.  3,  1852 :  studied 
at  Tubingen  and  Gottingen;  became  vikar.  1875; 
r-'jielent  at  Tubingen,  1878;  pricat-doceni  at  Ber- 
lin, 1880;  professor,  1882;  at  Halle,  1884;  at 
Giessen,  1886.  He  is  the  author  of  DerKamp/Lud- 
ici(/s  lies  Baiern  mil  der  romischeii  Kurie,  Tiibingen, 
1879-80,  2  vols  ;  Die  Anfange  des  Minoritenordens 
und  der  Bussbriiderscfiaften,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1885. 

MULFORD,  Elisha.LL.D.  (Yale  College,  Xew 
ll;iv.ni.  Conn.,  1872),  Episcopalian  ;  b.  at  Mont- 
rose, Su.squehanna  Count)',  Penn.,  Nov.  19,  1833 ; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1885.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1855; 
studied  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Xew-York  City,  at  Audover,  Mass.,  and  in  Halle 
and  Heidelberg;  was  ordained  deacon  1859,  priest 
1862 ;  had  charges  at  Darien,  Conn.,  1861 ;  .South 
Orange,  X.J.,  l'861-61 ;  FriendsviUe,  Penn.,  1877- 
81.  From  1861  to  1877  he  was  without  charge 
at  Monti-ose,  Penn.  ;  after  1881  he  resided  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  lectured  in  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School.  He  wrote  The  yalion,  the  Foun- 
dation of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United 
Slates,  New  York,  1870,  9th  ed.  1884:  The  Uepuh- 
lie  of  God,  an  Institute  of  Theology,  1881,  7th  ed. 
1884. 

The  main  feature  of  Dr.  ilulford's  theology,  as 
presented  in  his  Republic  of  God,  is  the  union  of 
the  utmost  liberty  of  philosophic  thought  with 
Christian  dogmas.  He  urges  the  personality  of 
God  as  the  central  principle  of  the  universe,  but 
in  a  form  so  comprehensive  and  elevated  as  to 
seem  no  longer  incompatible  with  that  conception 
of  Deity,  to  which  modern  thought  is  approximate 
ing,  of  an  infinite  energj-  diffused  throughout  the 
universe,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  in 
whom  they  consist.  The  nature  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  a  revelation  is  based  upon  the  pos- 
tulate, that  humanity  is  endowed  potentially  with 
personality  as  it  exists  in  God.  Revelation  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  personality  in  his- 
tory, finding  its  highest  and  absolute  expression 
in  Christ.  The  organic  relation  of  Christ  to  hu- 
manity involves  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  human  race.  Individualism,  which  has  been 
a  ruling  idea  in  Protestant  theology,  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  conception  of  man  as  essentially  and 
primarily  a  member  of  the  race  from  which  in 
his  history  and  fortunes  he  cannot  be  detached. 
The  redemption  in  Christ  extends  to  humanity 
as  a  whole,  and  is  emphasized  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  as  constituting  a  gieat  objective  epoch  in 
man's  spiritual  history.  It  consist  in  ransoming 
man  from  bondage  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
elevating  him  into  the  life  of  the  -spirit.  'While 
Dr.  Mulford's  thought  is  monistic,  every  trace  of 
dualism  or  root  of  evil  stronger  than  the  love  of 
(iod  being  disowned  in  virtue  of  the  efficacy  of  the  | 
Incarnation,  yet  he  affirms  the  reality  and  the  | 
deep  significance  of  the  conflict  in  human  experi-  I 
ence,  finding  its  origin  in  the  opposition  between  I 
nature  and  spirit,  not  between  mailer  and  s^iiril  as  I 
it  is  sometimes  p>opularly  represented.  The  In- 1 
carnation  witnesses  that  the  law  of  the  course 
and  constitution  of  nature  has  no  dominion  in 
the  sphere  of  the  spiritual ;  death,  which  reigns  i 
supreme  in  nature,  is  not  the  law  of  the  spirit ;  1 
the  suffering  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  trans- 1 


muted  by  Christ  into  the  principle  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  essential  condition  of  spiritual  life  aud 
growth.  In  this  struggle  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  humanity  is  supported  by  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  the  course  of 
hunvin  history  becomes  a  process  in  which  hu- 
manity is  increasingly  convicted  of  sin  and  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment.  The  judi;ment 
is  interpreted,  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  a  constituent  factor  of  life,  whose  re- 
sult is  purification  and  restoration.  Aud  this 
result  is  a  nece.^sary  consequence  of  all  judgment, 
whether  here  or  hereafter,  whether  temporary  or 
final ;  for  death  does  not  break  the  continuity  of 
the  spiritual  order,  and  resurrection  is  not  post- 
poned to  a  distant  future,  but  is  immediate.  But 
the  "  last  things  "  naturally  find  no  extensive  treat- 
ment in  a  theology  whose  object  is  to  enforce  the 
reality  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  humanity,  in 
this  present  world.  To  this  life  of  the  spirit,  the 
Bible,  the  church,  and  the  sacraments  bear  wit- 
ness, by  this  also  becoming  divine  agencies  in  the 
education  of  the  race ;  but  they  are  the  symbols 
of  a  spiritual  order,  and  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  order  itself.  The  Bible  witnesses  to  a  revela- 
tion, but  is  not  the  revelation  ;  sacraments  witness 
to  a  divine  process  of  purification  and  feeding, 
but  are  not  themselves  the  process;  the  churcli 
bears  witness  to  a  life  of  the  spirit  in  humanity, 
which  goes  beyond  its  boundaries  as  an  organiza- 
tion. So  strong  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  this 
point,  —  the  reality  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  — 
that  Dr.  Mulford  has  devoted  to  it  a  chapter 
which  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  his 
book,  entitled  Christianilg  not  a  Religion  and  nut 
a  Philosophy,  in  which  he  disclaims  the  formalism 
of  the  one,  and  the  tendency  to  abstraction  of  the 
other.  It  was  the  burden  of  his  teaching  aud 
conversation,  that  revelation  was  co-efficient  with 
the  reason  :  that  it  was  through  experience,  but 
not  from  experience ;  that  theology  was  the  in- 
terpretation of  life,  —  an  appeal  to  life  closing 
every  theological  argument ;  that  the  true  centre 
of  theology  must  be  the  living,  present  (iod,  not 
theories  about  him,  not  covenants  or  attributes 
or  doctrines  of  anthropology.  His  thought  has 
much  that  resembles  Erskine  and  Maurice ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him  springs  mainly  from  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  his  theology,  rather  than  from  obscurity  of 
style.  Among  German  theologians  he  was  most 
indebted  to  Rothe.  with  whom  he  as.serts  the  cou- 
tinuousness  of  the  Incarnation,  the  abiding  pres- 
ence of  the  spiritual  or  essential  Christ  as  distin- 
guished from  the  historical  Christ.  With  Hegel 
he  maintains  that  principle  of  realism,  which  was 
also  characteristic  of  the  great  theologians  of  the 
scholastic  age,  that  the  highest  and  necessary 
thought  of  man  is  identical  with  reality;  as  in 
the  condensed  expression  which  sums  up  his  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God,  —  "  the  idea  of 
God  is  in,  with,  and  through  the  being  of  God." 
But  apart  from  his  kinship  with  these  and  other 
thinkers,  his  work  in  theology  has  a  character  ot 
its  own.  It  was  meditated  and  conceived  in  that 
inspiring  epoch  in  American  history  which  drew 
from  him  his  first  book.  The  Nation.  As  in  that 
treatise  he  earned  theology  into  statesmanship, 
finding  in  the  solidarity  of  the  state  a  divine 
personality,  so  in  his  later  work  he  carried  the 
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liiitional  iviiii(i|>li'  into  theolojn,-,  i"Xp;iiiiliiiK  the 
idea  of  tlie  nation  into  the  Hepublic  of  Goil, — 
lliH  soliilarity  of  mankind  in  the  incarnate 
(  hrist.  A-  V.  (i.  ALLKN. 

MUNGER,  Theodore  Thornton,  D.D.  (Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  18t>3;,  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County,  N.Y., 
March  5, 183U ;  graduated  from  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1851,  and  the  theological  seminary 
there,  1855;  was  pastor  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  18.>G- 
60;  Haverhill,  1802-70;  Lawrence,  1871-75;  lived 
in  San  Jo.s^,  Cal.,  and  established  a  Congregational 
church,  1875-70;  pastor  at  North  Adams,  Mass., 
1877-85 ;  since,  pastor  of  I'nited  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  11«'  is  the  author  of  On  the  Thresh- 
old, Boston,  1881,  20th  ed.  l.S8o  (reprinted  Lon- 
don, Kng.);  The  Freedom  of  Fai(h,  1883,  loth  ed. 
Iss5  (two  English  reprints);  Lamps  ami  Paths, 
1K85;  besides  numerous  sermons  and  contribu- 
tions to  literary  magazines  and  religious  news- 
papers. 

MURPHY,  James  Cracey,  LL.D.,  D.D.  (both 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1842  and  1880 
respectively),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Ballyaltikilikan, 
parish  of  Comber,  County  Down,  Ireland,  Jan.  12, 
1808;  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  sizar, 
1827,  became  .scholar  1830,  graduated  A.B.  1833; 
was  minister  at  Ballyshannon,  1836;  cla-ssical 
liead  master  at  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution, 18-U  ;  profe.ssorof  Hebrew,  Presbyterian 
College,  Belfast,  1847.  lie  is  the  author  of  .1 
l.nlin  Grammar,  London,  1847;  A  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, 18.57;  Nineteen  Imjiossibilities  of  Part  First  of 
Ciileusn  on  the  Pentateuch  shown  to  be  Possible,  Bel- 
fast, 1803 ;  The  Human  Mimi,  1873 ;  and  of  the 
well-known  commentaries  upon  Genesis  (Edin- 
burgh, 1864),  i>w/».v  (1800),  Leviticus  (\^~-2),  The 
I'siilms  (1875),  llei-etatiun  (London,  1882),  JJaniel 
(1881),  all  reprinted  in  United  States  except 
Heretalion. 


MUSTON,  Alexis,  Lie.  Theol.,  D.D.  (l)Otli  Str.i-.s- 
burg,  1831),  U.foiMi.-d  Cliuirh  of  France;  b.  .it 
La  Tour(Vallces  Vaudoi.se>),  Feb.  11,  1810;  edu- 
cated at  Lausanne  and  at  StriLssburg ;  ordained  at 
La  Tour,  1833;  exiled  from  Piedmont  (1835),  lie 
went  to  Nlmcs,  France,  where  he  wa.s  naturalized  ; 
since  1836  has  lived  at  Bourdeaux,  first  as  assist- 
ant (18.36^0),  then  as  pastor.  He  is  the  author 
of  Histoire  ties  Vawluis,  vol.  i.  I'arLs,  1834  (the 
occasion  of  his  exile,  it  having  l)een  put  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  upon  the  Index)  ;  L' Is- 
rael lies  Aljies,  Paris,  1851,  4  vols,  (a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Walden.ses,  English  trans,  l.i.st  ed. 
London,  1875,  2  vols. ;  German  trans.  Duisburg, 
1857) ;  articles  in  the  fStrassburg  Itecue  de  Ihc- 
ologie,  the  Revue  du  prntestaiilisme,  etc.  Cf .  article 
ll'(i/(/(  uses  ill  Schail-Hirzuij  Kncyclopadia,  vol.  iii., 
p.  2470.  • 

MYRBERG,  Otto  Ferdinand,  Ph.D.  (Upsala, 
1849),  Lie.  Theol.  (Tpsala,  1851),  D.D.  (by  th» 
King  of  Sweden,  1808),  Lutheran;  b.  al  (iollifii- 
burg,  Sweden,  April  20,  1824  ;  studied  theology  at 
L'psala,  and  received  holy  orders  in  1859;  be- 
came deau  of  the  Trinity  Church  of  l'psala,  and 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  1866.  He  is  the  author  of  In  librum 
rpti  Joelis  inscribitur  hrevis  commenlatio  academica, 
Upsala,  1851 ;  De  schismale  DonatLitarum,  disserlatio 
academ.,  1856 ;  Commenlarius  in  epistolam  Johan- 
neam,  diss,  acad.,  1859;  Om  apostein  Pelrus  och  den 
iitdsta  ktjrkans  falska  tjnosis  ("  On  the  Apostle  Peter 
and  the  False  Gnosis  of  the  Early  Church  ").  180.') , 
Den  hel.  skrifts  li'lra  om  Jorsoningen  ("The  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  Atonement").  1870; 
Pauli  bref  till  Ilomarne  i  ny  iifversdttning  med  test- 
krillska  uoter  ("  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  new 
translation  with  Textual  Critical  Notes"),  1871; 
S(do»ius  ordsprUk,  Fran  grumltcxtrn  ifversatt  ("  The 
Proverbs,  translated  from  the  Hebrew"),  1875; 
and  sereral  pamphlets. 
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NAVILLE,  Jules  Ernst,  Swiss  religious  philoso- 
plier ;  b.  at  C'liancy,  near  Geneva,  Dec.  13,  1816; 
studied  at  t  lie  University  of  (jeneva;  became  licen- 
tiate in  theology,  and  was  onlained  in  1S39;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  1S44 ; 
removed  (1816)  in  consequence  of  the  Genevan 
revolution,  and  has  since  held  no  official  position, 
except  during  1860-61  when  he  was  professor  of 
apologetics  in  the  theological  faculty ;  but  he  lec- 
tures in  the  department  of  letters,  and  is  an  ad- 
mired preacher.  He  has  written  many  books  (see 
Lichtenberger,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  146,  147).  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  translated:  Mo'leni  Atheism  :  or. 
The  Heavenly  Father,  Boston,  1867,  2d  ed.  1882 ; 
The  Problem  of  EvU,  New  York,  1871 ;  The  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Representative  Elections,  Lon- 
don, 1872;  The  Chriit,  Edinburgh,  1880;  Mo>l- 
€rn  Physics  :  Studies  Historical  and  Philosophical, 
1SS3.  » 

NEELY,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  D.D.(Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  1866;  Bishops'  College, 
Quebec,  Can.,  1875),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Maine ;  b.  at  Fayetteville,  Onondaga 
County,  X.Y.,  May  14,  1830;  graduated  at  Ho- 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  1849;  was  tutor  in 
the  college  18.50-52,  while  studying  theology  under 
Bishop  De  Lancey;  became  rector  of  Calvary 
Church,  Utica,  X.Y.,  1852;  of  Christ  Church, 
Rochester,  1855;  chaplain  of  Ilobart  College. 
1862 ;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  with 
charge  of  Trinity  Chapel,  New- York  City,  1S64; 
consecrated  bisliop,  1807.  lie  is  a  "  conservative 
Anglican."  lie  is  the  author  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, review  articles,  etc. 

NEIL,  Charles,  Church  of  England;  b.  in  St. 
John's  Wood.  London,  May  14,  1.S41  ;  educated 
at  Trinity  ILill,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  1862, 
M.A.  1866;  was  ordained  deacon  186.5,  priest  1866; 
became  curate  of  Bradford  Abbas,  near  Sher- 
borne, Dorset,  1865;  vicar  of  St.  Paul'.s,  Betlnial 
Green,  1866 ;  incumbent  of  .St.  Matthias,  I'oplar, 
London,  1875.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  (Iimer 
Temple),  1864.  He  is  a  liberal  Evangelical 
Churchman.  He  is  joint  editor  of  The  Cleryy- 
man's  Magazine,  London,  1876,  sqq.  He  is  the 
author  of  Eleven  Diagrams  illustrating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  London,  1867  ;  Holy  Teaching  (key  to  pre- 
ceding), 1S67  ;  The  Ex/msilor's  Commentary  (vol.  i. 
Jiomans,  1:J77,  2d  ed.  1882);  A  Classified  List  of 
Subjects  proposed  for  Discussion  at  the  ifeeting  of 
Jiuridecapal  Chapters,  1881 ;  The  Christian  Visitor's 
Handbook;  1882;  edited  .John  Todd's  Index  Rerum, 
London,  1881  ;  with  Canon  Spence  and  J.  S. 
Exell,  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts,  1883,  sqq.  (to  be 
completed  in  6  vols.).  Some  of  his  tracts  and 
pamphlets  are.  Am  I  answerable  for  my  Belief? 
1871 ;  J'arochial  Reason  Why,  1872 ;  Cecilia,  or  ^'ear 
/he  Museum,  1873;  The  Divine  Aspects  of  Redemp- 
tion, 1875  ;  The  Preaching  ami  Value  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified,  I6~i> ;  Open-air  Preaching, 
or  a  Common-sense  Answer  to  the  Common  Cry  of 
ihe  Church,  "  Hoio  to  reach  the  Masses,"  1881 ;  The 
Courier  Bible  Aid  and  Reading-marker  (So.  1,  key 


to  Chronicles  and  Kings,  historical  and  geographi- 
cal card),  1884. 

NESTLE,  (Christoph)  Eberhard,  Ph.D.  (Tu- 
bingen, 1874),  Lie.  Theol.  (hun.,  Tubingen,  ISS^J), 
Evangelical;  b.  at  Stuttgart,  AViirteinlierg,  Jlay 
1,  1851  ;  studied  in  Stuttgart,  at  the  evangelical 
theological  seminaries  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tubing- 
en, and  at  Leipzig  (1874-75),  and  in  England 
(1875-77)  ;  was  tutor  at  the  evangelical  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Tubingen,  1877-80 ;  diaconus  at 
Miinsingen,  Wiirteniberg,  1880-83 ;  and  since 
lias  been  gymnasial  professor  at  Ulm.  He  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Vermitttungstheologie.  He  has 
published  Die  israelilischen  Eigennamen  nach  ihrer 
religionsgeschichllichcn  Bedeulung  (prize  essay  of 
the  Tyler  Society),  Haarlem,  1876 ;  Conradi  Pel- 
licani  de  modo  legendi  atque  intelligendi  Hebraum, 
Tubingen,  1877 ;  Psalterium  tetraglottum  (Grsece, 
Syriace,  Chaldaice,  Latine),  Tiibingen,  London, 
Leiden,  Paris,  1879 ;  Tischendorf's  Sepluaginta, 
6th  ed.  Leipzig,  1880  (with  apjiendix,  Veteris  Tesla- 
menti  graci  codices  Valicanus  et  Sinaiticus  cum  lextu 
recepto  collati)  ;  Brevis  tinyute  Syriaccc  grammatica, 
litleratura,  chrestomathia,  cum  glossario,  Carlsruiie 
and  Leipzig,  1881. 

NEVIN,  Alfred,  D.D.  (Lafayette  College,  Ea,ston, 
Penn.),  LL.D.  (Western  University  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh,  Penn.),  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Shippensburg,  Penn.,  March  14,  1816;  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1834; 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1837 ;  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Western  (Presbyterian)  The- 
ological Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1837-10 
(graduated) ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  1840;  became  pastor  of  the  Cedar-Grove 
Church,  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  1840;  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  Chambersburg,  1845; 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Lanea.-*ter. 
Penn.,  1852;  of  the  Alexander  Church  (which  he 
organized),  Philadelphia,  1857;  resigned  1861; 
was  editor  (and  i>roprietor)  of  The  Standard,  Phila- 
delphia (now  The  Xorlh-icestern  Presbyterian,  Chi- 
cago), 1860-63 ;  of  The  Presbyterian  Weekly,  Phila- 
delphia(now  The  Baltimore  Observer),  1872-74;  and 
of  The  Presbyterian  Journal,  Philadelphia,  1875-80; 
stated  supply  of  tiie  Union  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  September,  1885,  to  .January, 
1880.  He  addressed  the  alumni  of  Jefferson 
College,  1858 ;  was  lecturer  in  the  National  School 
of  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  1878-80 ;  was  one  of  the 
original  inembers  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  Philadelphia(organized  1852,  incorporated 
1857),  and  trustee  1853-60  ;  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  1858-6! ;  trustee  of 
Lafayette  College,  1S58-61,  and  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  1871-78;  has  been 
a  number  of  times  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  its  appointment  has  represented 
the  Presbyterian  Churc-li  in  the  JIa--i.sachusetts  Con- 
gregational As,«ociation  (185.5),  in  the  synod  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Churcli  (1875),  and  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  I'resbyteriau  Church  of  Canada 
(1878).     He  was  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Philar 
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ilelphia,  185(5.  He  was  elected  ineiiilier  of  the 
reiiiisylvania  (18ti5)  and  Wisconsin  (18JtJ))iistoi'i- 
cal  societies,  and  of  tiie  literary  societies  of  several 
(iroMiinent  collejjes  in  the  United  States,  lie  is 
the  author  of  Lhriilian's  lie.sl,  Lancaster,  I'enn., 
1S43;  Spiritual  Piof/re.tsion,  i.'hAiu\jershuTti,  I'enii., 
l'>48;  Churches  of  lliK  Valley,  I'hiladel|.hia,  180J  ; 
(iuiileloihe  Oracles,  Lancaster,  1(S57  (title  clianj;ed 
to  The  Book-  Opened:  Anali/si.i  of  the  Bibti'.  Ibti!)  2d 
ed.  Cincinnati,  O.,  1873,  3d  ed.  Danville,  Ind., 
1S82);  Words  of  Comfort,  New  York,  1807;  The 
Aije  Questiiin,  A  Plea  for  Christian  Union,  Phila- 
ilell>hia,  18G8;  J'u/iular  Expositor  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  riiila<lelphia,  1872, 4  vols. ;  The  Voice  of  (lod, 
1873;  The  Sal,U,th-sch<ml  Help,  l87-i,  ■■id  nd.  1874; 
jWutes  on  Exuilns,  1873,  3d  ed.  1874;  Men  of  Mark- 
in  Cumberland  I'ullty,  Penn.,  1870;  \otes  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  1878;  Prai/er-mceliii(/  Manual, 
1880;  Glimpses  of  the  Coming  World,  1880;  Prai/er- 
meetinij  Talks,  1880;  Parables  of  Jesus,  1881;  Tri- 
umph of  Truth  ;  or,  Jesus  the  Light  and  Life  of  the 
World,  1881 ;  Letters  to  Col.  Robert  G.  /nt/ersotl. 
Infidelity  Rebuked,  1882 ;  How  they  Died,  or  Last 
Words  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  1883;  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  1884;  Folded  Lambs,  1885; 
'J'lcelre  Rerind  Sermons,  1885. 

NEVIN,  Edwin  Henry,  D.D.  (Franklin  College. 
New  Athens,  ().,  1870),  Pre.sbvterian ;  b.  at  .Shii>- 
jiensburj;,  Cuuilx-iland  County,  Penn.,  ALay  9, 
1814;  graduated  at  .letfeisoii  College,  Canonsburg, 
Penn.,  1833,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  .Semi- 
nary, X..I.,  1830;  became  pastor  at  Portsmouth, 
O.,  1837 ;  president  of  Franklin  College,  New 
Atliens,  O.,  1841  ;  p;istor  at  Mount  Vernon,  O., 
Is4j;  at  Cleveland,  O.,  1851;  Lancaster,  Penn., 
1805;  in  Philadelphia  (First  Reformed),  1870; 
retired  from  the  piustorate  1875,  and  joineil  the 
Central  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  hymns,  which  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  evangelical  hymn-books  in  the 
United  States;  of  several  pamphlets;  and  of  Man 
of  Faith,  Boston,  1858;  The  City  of  God,  Lancas- 
ter, Penn.,  1868;  The  Minister's  Handbook;  Phihi- 
deljOiia,  1872;  Thoughts  about  Christ,  1882;  one 
of  the  editors  of  History  of  ail  Jieligious  Denomi- 
nations, Philadelphi.'i,  1>'72. 

NEVIN,  John  Williamson,  D.D.  (.(.-IT-rson  Col- 
lege, Can(jn>biirg,  Pimih..  1s;1!»),  LL.D.  (I'nioii 
College,  .SchiMiHctady,  .\.V.,  1873;,  Kili.rmed  ((Jer- 
nian) ;  b.  in  Franklin  County,  Penn,  Feb.  20, 
18<)3;  gra<Iuatfd  at  Union  College,  .Sclienectaily, 
N.Y.,  in  1821,  and  at  Princeton  (.\..I.)  Theolugi- 
cal  .Sjniinarv  in  1820,  where  from  1820  to  1828 
lie  tJiught  Hebrew  as  substitute  for  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  who  hiid  gone  to  Kurupe  to  stuily.  During 
the  following  year  he  wiis  staled  suiiply  at  Hig 
Spring,  IVnn  "  From  182U  t<j  184(1  lie  Wiut  jiro- 
fes-sor  at  Allegheny  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary.  He  then  followeil  a  call  to  the  (himlo- 
gtcal  .seminary  of  the  Kefonned  ((■erinaii)  Church 
at  Mercersburg,  in  which  he  lauglit  thenlogy  from 
that  time  (bsiil)  until  IS.'il.  lie  was  al.so  pP'si- 
deut  of  .Marshall  College,  .Mercersburg,  IVnn., 
from  1841  to  18.')3,  and  of  Franklin  and  .Marshall 
College,  Lancast^'r,  1800  to  1870,  when  he  retired 
to  Caernarvon  Place,  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  w  here 
lie  died  .lunc  7,  l8bU.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  "Mercersburg  theology,"  for  which  .M'e  the 
Schajj'-llerzog   Encyclopadia,  ii.,   1473   s<jij.     He 


edited  The  Mercersburg  Revieu;  from  1849  to  185;3, 
and  wrote  the  largest  part  of  its  contents  himself. 
Of  tlie  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Review 
then  and  subsequently,  es|iecially  noteworthy  are 
the  following  :  JJoctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Charles  Jlw/ye 
of  Princeton,  1848;  The  Apostles'  Creed.'  Origin, 
Conslilutiun,  awl  Plan,  1849;  Early  Christianity, 
1851  ;  Cyprian,  1852  ;  Dutch  Crusade,  1854  ;  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary  on  Ephesians,  l8iJ7; 
Intrwluction  to  the  Tercentenary  Edition  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  1803;  The  Liturgical  Question, 
1863;  Vindication  of  the  Reriseil  Liturgy,  18 — ; 
Answer  to  Professor  Dorner,  1865;  Revilalion  and 
Redemption,  18 — .  In  IxKik  form  have  api^ieared 
from  him,  Riblical  Antit/nides,  Philiidelphia,  1828, 
2  vols.,  revised  ed.  18411,  reprinted  Edinburgh, 
1853;  The  Anxious  Bench,  Chamliersburg,  Penn., 
1842;  Dr.  Schaff's  The  Principle  of  Protestantism, 
tianslated  w  ith  introduction  and  appendage,  1845; 
7"/if  Mystical  Pre.'ience,  Philadelphia,  1840 ;  His- 
tory and  Ginius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  CUam- 
bersburg,  l'vl7;  Antichrist,  or  the  Spirit  of  Seel 
and  .ViAi.Km,  New  York,  1848. 

NEWMAN,  Albert  Henry,  D.D.  (.Mercer  Univer- 
sity, -Macon,  (la.,  1885),  LL.D.  (.■^wtli-^Vestern 
Baptist  University,  .Jackson,  Tenn.,  1883),  P<aj)- 
tist;  b.  in  Edgefield  County.  S.  C,  Aug.  25, 
18.52;  graduated  at  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
Ga.,  1871.  and  Uochester(N.Y.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1875;  .studied  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  (Ireen- 
ville,  S.C.  (now  Louisville,  Ky.),  1875-70;  U'canie 
acting  professor  of  church  history  in  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Theological  Seminary.  1877,  and  profes.sor 
1880;  professor  of  church  history  and  compara- 
tive religion  in  the  Baptist  (Theological)  College, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.,  1881  His  theological 
position  is  conservative.  He  translated  (with 
additional  notes;  liiuiiL-r'n  Heriiieneutics  <f  thi  Xnr 
Testament,  .\ndover,  1877;  and  has  written  nu- 
merous m-wspaper  anil  review  articles. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William,  LL.D.,  lavmnn  ;  b. 
ill  Louiloii.  .hiiie  27,  1805;  eilucated  at  \VorcesUT 
College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (double  iirst- 
cliiss),  1826;  was  fellow  of  Balliol,  182t>-30,  but  re- 
signed because  unable  con8cientiou>ly  to  sub.scribe 
to  tlie  Thirly-nini-  .Viticles,  which  w:is  then  reipii- 
site  before  obtaining  a  inastiM's  degree.  From 
1830  to  1831  he  liveil  and  travelled  in  the  Ejist ; 
became  classical  tutor  at  Bristol  Colh-ge,  1834,  and 
in  .Manchi.'ster  New  College,  1840;  professor  of 
Latin  in  I'uiversity  College.  Lon.lon,  1840.  Ho 
,  resigned  in  1803,  ami  liius  since  devoted  himself 
:  to  lit«-rature.  He  is  the  bi-otlier  of  Cardinal  New- 
I  man,  and,  like  him,  hits  left  the  Church  of  Eiig- 
[  land,  in  which  he  wiis  born;  but,  unlike  him,  ho 
has  thrown  away  all  religious  iK-lief.  His  writ- 
ings are  nunierous.  Of  tlu-ologiciil  interest  are. 
History  of  Hibrew  Monarchy,  London,  18-J7  ;  The 
Soul,  its  Siirnnrs  and  Aspirations,  1849;  Phases  of 
Faith,  I'a.-.^agrs  from  my  own  Creed,  I8.")0;  Catholic 
Union,  Essay  Inward  a  Church  of  the  Future,  1854; 
Thrism,  lloi-trinal  and  I'racliral,  Ih.'iS.  • 

NEWMAN,  Hi*  Eminence  John  Henry,  cardinal 

deacon  of  thi'  K an-Calliolir  Church  ;  b.  in  Lou- 

(1 l-cl..  21,  IM)I  :  educat.-d  at    I  rinily  College, 

Oxford  ;  graduated  B.A.  (srrond-chms  in  classics), 
|S2(»;  in  1n22,  fellow  of  Oriel  College;  in  1M25, 
vicepiiiicipal  of  St    .Mban'sHall;  in  1820,  tutor 
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of  Lis  college;  in  1328  became  incumbent  of  St.  j 
Marv's,  Oxford,  and  chaplain  of  Littlenioie  in  tlie 
neigViborhood.    He  resigned  his  tutorsliip  in  1S32,  i 
but  retained  his  incumbency  until  1843,  standing  | 
in  tlie  highest  esteem  for  his  noble  mental  and  j 
moral  qualities,  and  wielding  a  great  influence  | 
upon  the  undergraduates.     He  stood  with  I'usey  i 
as  recognized  leader  of  the  High  Church  party.  | 
He  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  Tracts  for  tlie  \ 
Times,  and  wrote  No.  90  (the  last  of  the  series),  ] 
which  appeared  Jlarch,   1841,  in  which  he  en- 1 
deavored  to  show  how  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
may  be  interpreted  in  the  Roman-Catholic  sense.  . 
In  "lS42  he  established  at  Littlemore  a  kind  of  , 
monastery,  of  whicli  lie  wivs  liead  for  three  years,  j 
At  length,  in  1845,  he  took  the  step  to  wliieh  his 
avowed  principles  logically  led  him :  seceded  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  entered  her  priesthood,  i 
He  was  in  1847  appointed  to  found  the  Oratory  j 
of  St.  Philip  Xeri,  in  England;  in  1854,  rector  | 
of  the  newly  founded  Catholic  University  at  Dub- 
lin ;  resigned  in  1858,  and  returned  to  Birming- 
ham to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
Roman-Catholic  gentry  at  Kdgbaston,  near  that 
city.     On  May  12,  1879,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  created 
him  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
A  collected  edition  of   his  writings  appeared  in 
London,  1870-79,  36  vols. ;    these  include  Paro- 
chial and  Plain  Sermonx,  8  vols. ;  and  three  other 
volumes  of  sermons ;  five  volumes  of  miscellanies ; 
two  religious  novels.  Loss  and  Gain,  or  The  Slori/ 
of  a  Concert,  1848;   CallUta,  a  Sketch  of  the  Third 
Century,  1855;   his  autobiography.  Apologia  pro 
vita  sua,  1864  ;  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  1833  ; 
Lectures  on  Justijicalion,  1838  ;  Ttco  Essays  on  Bibli- 
cal and  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  1843 ;  Essay  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1845 ;  Diffi- 
culties of  Anglicans,  1850,  2  vols.;  Essay  in  Aid 
of  the  Grammar  of  Assent,  1870.     He  wrote  "Lead, 
kindly  Light,"  and  other  hymns.    Cf .  Jexxixgs  : 
Story  of  Cardinal  Xewman's  Life,  London,  1882. 

NEWMAN,  John  Philip,  D.D,  (Rochester  Sem- 
inary, X.Y.,  1864).  LL.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Athens,  Teiin.,  1882);  b.  in  Xew-York  City,  .Sept. 
1,  1826;  graduated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  1848; 
entered  tlie  ministry  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Cliurch,  1848 ;  was  editor  of  The  Xeic-Orteans 
Advocate,  1866-69;  pastor  of  the  Metroix)litau 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  Washington,  D.C, 
1869-72,  1875-78;  and  chaplain  to  the  United- 
States  Senate,  1869-75  He  visited  Greenland  in 
1870.  In  December,  1873,  lie  w.as  appointed  by 
President  Grant  insiiector  of  United-.States  con- 
sulates, and  in  this  capacity  made  a  tour  of  the 
world.  1873-74.  From  1882  to  1884  lie  preached 
in  the  Madison-ave.  Congregational  Church,  Xew- 
York  City.  He  wa.s  (ien.  Graufs  pa.slor,  1869-85. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  British  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology.  He  is  the  author  of  From  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  or  The  Land  of  Promise  as  it  now  aj>- 
vears,  Xew  York,  1864  ;  The  Thrones  and  Palaces 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Mediterranean,  1876;  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Metro/Mlitan  Church,  Washington,  D.C,  1876; 
Christianity  Triumphant,  New  York,  1884. 

NEWTH,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Gla-sgow,  1875),  Con- 
gregationalist ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  15,  1821 ; 
graduated  at  London  L'niversity,  B.A.  1841,  M.A. 
1842 ;  was  pa-stor  at  Broseley,  Salop,  1842 ;  pro- 
fessor of  classics  aud  mathematics,  Western  Col- 


lege, Plymouth,  1845;  of  mathematics  and  eccle- 
siastical hijtory,  Xew  College,  London,  1854;  and 
since  1872  has  been  principal  and  profe.ssor  of 
Xew-Testanient  exegesis  and  ccclp-iiastical  history. 
He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Xew-Testainent  Revision 
Company,  187t)-81;  and  chairman  of  tlie  Congre- 
gational L'nion  of  England  and  Wales,  1880.  He 
is  tlie  author  of  Elements  of  Mechanics,  London, 
1850,  6th  ed.  1879 ;  First  Book  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,  1854,  40th  tliousand  1885;  Mathematical 
Examples,  1859,  3d  ed.  1871;  Memoir  of  llev. 
Alfred  Ncivlh,  1876 ;  Lectures  on  Bible  Uevision, 
1881. 

NEWTON,  Richard,  D.D.  (Kenyon  College, 
Gambler,  ().,  1845),  Episcopalian  (Low  Church); 
b.  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  25,  1813;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pliiladelpliia, 
1836,  and  at  General  Theological  Seminary,  Xew- 
Y'ork  City,  1839;  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1840 ;  of  Church  of  Epiph- 
any, 1862 ;  of  Church  of  the  Covenant,  1882. 
He  has  published  twenty-three  volumes  in  all; 
some  of  these  have  been  translated  into  more  than 
twenty  different  languages ;  they  are  mostly  dis- 
courses to  children  and  youth.  Of  those  recently 
issued  may  be  mentioned,  Penr/.< /;-oni  the  East, 
Stories  and  Incidents  from  Bible  Ilislory,  Phila- 
delphia, 1881 ;  Covenant  Names  and  Privileges, 
Xew  Y'ork,  1882 ;  .4  Bible  Portrait-Gallery,  Phila- 
delphia, 1885  ;  Heroes  of  the  Reformation,  1885. 

NEWTON,  Richard  Heber,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady.  X.Y'..  1881),  Episcopalian  (Broad 
Churchman);  b.  in  Phihdelphia,  Oct.  31,  1840; 
studied  in  the  University  of  Peiinsvlvania,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Episcopal  Divinity  Scliool,  Philadel- 
phia; was  .assistant  to  his  father ;  became  minis- 
ter in  charge,  Trinitv  Church,  Sliaron  Springs, 
X.Y.,  1864;  rector  o'f  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia, 
1866  ;  and  rector  of  All  Souls'  Cliurch,  Xew  York, 
1869.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Children's  Church  (t, 
Stuiday-school  hymu-book  and  service-book).  Xew 
Y'ork,  1872 ;  The  Morals  of  Trade,  1876  ;  Woman- 
hood, 1879 ;  Studies  of  Jesus,  1881 ;  Right  and  Wrong 
Uses  of  the  Bible,  1883  (1st  ed.  25,000  copies),  2d 
ed.  1884  ;  Book  of  the  Beginnings,  1884 ;  Philistin- 
ism, 1885;  Problems,  1886. 

NICCOLLS,  Samuel  Jack,  D.D.  (Centre  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ky..  1867).  LL.D,  Jlaiiover  College, 
Hanover.  Ind.,  1^6.")),  Presbyterian ;  b.  in  West- 
nioreland  County,  Penn.,  .\ug.  3,  1838  ;  graduated 
at  Jeffei-son  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1857. 
and  at  Western  Theological  Seminary,  .Allegheny. 
Penn.,  1860;  became  pastor  at  Chambersburg, 
Penn.,  1860;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1864.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1872,  at  St.  Louis;  in  188:} 
declined  election  to  professoi-ship  of  pastoral  the- 
ology in  Western  Theological  Seminary.  Besides 
many  published  sermons,  he  has  written  The  East- 
ern Question  in  Prophecy,  St.  Louis.  1878. 

NICHOLSON,  Right  Rev.  William  Rufus,  D.O. 
(Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio, 
Gambier,  1857).  Reformed  Episcopalian;  b.  in 
Green  County,  Mi-is.,  Jan.  8, 1822;  graduated  at  La 
Grange  College,  Xorth  ,\la.,  1840;  became  pastor 
of  the  Poydras-street  Methodist-Episcopal  Clmrch, 
Xew  Orleans,  La.,  1842 ;  entered  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  became  rector  of  St.  .John's, 
Cincinnati,  0.,1849;  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  1859; 
of  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  N.J.,  1872;  of  Second 
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Kel'ormed  Episcopal  Church,  riiiladel)>hiu,  1874  ; 
was  consecrated  bisliop  in  FebruaiT,  187(5.  He 
i»  the  author  of  some  paiiiphlet.s  and  es.says,  of 
whicli  may  be  iiieiitiuiied,  Jame.i  Ihe  Lord's  Brother, 
anil  Je.<u.<,  were  e</ualli/  llie  Som  of  Mury  (in  Prul- 
fstant-Eiuscopal  Quarterly  Jterieii;  New  York,  18(50); 
Jleasoiis  why  I  became  a  tiefortnetl  K/jLuopuliati, 
l'hilaili'lphia,1875;  Coni.enihiySaiwlifUalioii,\s~o\ 
The  I'rieMhoo'l  of  the  Church  i,/'  God.  187G;  The 
Heal  /'re.ience  in  Ihe  Lord's  Supper,  1877  ;  ^1  Cull 
to  Ihe  Miiiistni.  1877. 

NICOLL.  William  Robertson,  Free  Cliurch ;  b. 
in  Krut- Cluircli  iiiaiisi\  .Vuchimluir,  Aberdeenshire, 
(let.  10.  18.31  ;  i;racliiat('ii  at  University  of  .\ber- 
deen,  M..\.,  1870:  completed  curriculum  at  Free 
Church  Collej;e,  .Vberdeen.  and  became  ministerat 
.Mortlach,  ISanffsliire,  1871 ;  at  Kelso,  1877.  Since 
1880  he  lias  edited  The  Household  Library  of  Exjiosi- 
lioii :  since  January,  1885,  The  Expositor,  in  succes- 
sion to  Dr.  Cox  ;  and  since  188(5  three  new  series,  — 
The  Foreiyn  Biblical  Library,  The  Thioloyical  Ed- 
ucator, and  The  Expositor's  Bible.  He  h;us  piiblislied 
Calls  to  Christ,  London,  1877,  2d  ed.  1878;  Sonys 
«f  Rest,  Edinburgh,  1879,  5th  ed.  London,  1885 
(■Jd  series,  1885)  ;  The  Incarnate  Saviour.  .1  Life 
I,/' J-sus  Christ.  Edinburgh,  1881  (reprinted.  New 
York,  1881);  The  Lamb  of  God,  188:}.  2d  ed.  Lon- 
don, 18S1;  Euylish  Theuloijy  in  Ihe  Victorian  Era, 
II  lUiK/ruji/iirdl  and  Critical  IJislori/  (announced). 

NIELSEN,  Fredrik  Kristlan,  D.D.  (Co|>enhagen, 
1879).  Danish  Lutheran;  b.  at  .Valborg,  North 
.Jutland,  Denmark,  Oct.  :J0,  184(5;  grailuated  at 
the  I'niversity  of  Copenhagen  ;  was  catechist  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  from  187^5  to  1877,  and 
hiis  since  been  professor  of  <livinity  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  is  orthodox  in  the  faith,  a  liberal  Lu- 
theran in  theology,  and  a  I'resbyterian  in  matters 
of  church  government.  Of  liis  works  (all  in  Dan- 
ish) may  l)e  mentioned.  The  Christian  Faith  and 
Free  Thouyht,  Copenhagen,  1872;  The  Roman 
Church  in  the  Xineleeiith  Century,  187(5-81,  2  vols. 
(Cierinan  trans.,  Gotha,  l«78-82,  2  vols. ;  vol.  1, 
2d  ed.,  ISISO);  The  Waldensians  in  Italy  (German 
trans.,  Gotha,  18S0,  pp.  40);  Free  Church  and 
Established  Church,  18*2;  Christianity  and  Free- 
Masonry  (oppo.sed).  1882,  :!d  ed.  1882  (German 
trans..  Leipzig,  1882,  :id  ed.  1884);  Characlerislics 
and  Critics  (a  collection  of  e.ssavs  and  reviews), 
1W5;  Handbook  of  Church  History  (Part  1,  The 
Ancient  Church),  i884-85. 

NILES,  Right  Rev.  William  Woodruff,  S.T.D. 
(Trii.ily  (oll.-gr,  llardnrd.  (  oriji.,  1^70;  Darl- 
niouth  Collvgi-,  llaiiovt-r,  .V.ll.,  I>i71lj,  Kpisinp.i- 
liuii,  bishop)  of  New  Hampshire;  b.  at  llatley. 
Province  ot  Lower  Canada  (now  t^uebec),  .Mav 
24, 18:12;  graduated  at  'Irinily  Collefje,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  18.57,  and  at  the-  liiM-keley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  18151  ;  tutor  in  liis  alma 
mater.  l.S.'.7-58;  rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Wisciw- 
«!t,  .Me.,  Ih(ij-(i4  ;  profe.s.sor  of  the  Latin  language 
and  lit4-rature  in  his  alma  mater,  18(14-70:  rector 
of  St.  .lohn'.s,  Warehon.se  Point,  Conn.,  18(58-70; 
liishop,  1870.  .\t  the  tinii;  of  his  consecration  he 
isa.s  a  British  subject,  and  wiui  not  naturalized 
until  December,  187;l.  He  edited  The  Churchman, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1800-07.  He  is  the  author  of 
aildre.HHes,  e,Hsavs,  etc. 

NILLES,  Nikolaui,  Koinan  Catholic:  b.  at  lln|>iv 
wi'der,  Liixemliini;,  (iermany,  •lune  21,  1828; 
aliidied  at  the  Collegium  Gurmunicum  at  Kume, 


1847-.52;  liecame  priest  there,  1652;  p:i8tor  at 
Tiintingen,  I.,uxemourg,  1855;  Jesuit,  1858;  act- 
ing professor  at  Innsbruck,  Au.stria,  18,59 ;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  church  law  there,  1800,  and  at 
the  same  time  reyens  of  the  theological  convict. 
and  since  1801  meml>er  of  the  Luxend>urg  Archa'- 
ological  Sticiety.  Besides  numerous  |iopular  reli- 
gious works,  he  has  written,  Maria,  die  machtiye 
Patninin  tur  Eich< ,  oiler  die  yraj'liche  Kirche  und 
Schule  ici  .lns,.nbury,  Lu.\emburg,  1857 ;  Com- 
menlarius  in  proarmium  breciarii  el  miisalis  de  com- 
pulo  ecclesiastico,  Arras  and  Innsbruck,  1804; 
Commeutarius  de  rnlionibus  J'esti  ss.  cordis  Jesu  e 
fontibus  juris  canon,  erutis,  Innsbruck,  1807.  5th 
ed.  1885;  De  rnlionibus  festorum  inobilium  ulritisi/ue 
ecclesia:  occidenlalis  ati/ue  orientals  commentarius 
Usui  clericorum  accommoilatus,  Wien,  1808;  .Selecia 
pielalis  exercita  erya  ss.  cor  Jesu  et  puriss.  cor 
Maria,  Innsbruck,  1809;  Kalendarium  manuale 
utriusijue  cccUsiic  orienlalis  et  occidenlalis  academiis 
clericorum  uccommodatum,  1879-85,  2  vols. 

NINDE,  William  Xavier,  D.O.  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versitv,  Jliddletown,  Conn.,  1874),  >lethodi.st 
bishop;  b.  at  Cortland,  N.Y'.,  June  21,  1832; 
graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  I'uiversity,  Jliddle- 
town.  Conn.,  1855;  became  pastor,  1850;  professor 
of  practical  theologv,  (jarrett  Biblical  In.stitut)-, 
Evan.-^ton,  III.,  187:1;  president  of  .same,  1879; 
bishop  of  the  -Methodist- Ejiiscopal  Church.  18S4. 

NIPPOLD,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Franz,  Ph.D.  (Tu- 
bingen, IMJO),  Lie.  Theol.  (Heidelberg,  180.5), 
D.D.  /lull.,  Leiden,  1870),  (ierman  theologian  ;  b. 
.it  Emmerich,  Sept.  1.5,  18;18:  studied  at  Halle  and 
Bonn;  travelled  in  the  E;ist.  1800;  l)ecame /jriVa/- 
docent  at  Heidelberg,  1805;  professor  extraordi- 
nary there,  1807:  ordinary  professor  at  Bern  1871, 
and  at  Jena  1884.  He  belongs  to  the  .school  of 
Kothe.  and  is  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Old 
Catholics.  He  is  the  author  of  llandbuch  der 
neuesten  Kircheni/eschichte  sell  drr  Jtistauralion  von 
1814,  Elberfeld,"  vol.  i.  1807,  a<l  ed.  1880,  vol.  ii. 
188.5;  W'elcbe  ^i'eyr  fiihren  uach  Rumf  Oeschicht- 
tiche  BcUuchluny  iter  riimischen  lllusionen  iiber  die 
ErJ'olye  der  I'rnpayanda,  Heidelberg,  1  .^09 :  Richard 
Roihe,  Ein  Lelnnsliild,  \Vitteid)erg,  167;l-74,  2 vols., 
2d  ed.  1877-78;  Berner  Beilraye  zur  (it.tchichle  drr 
schireizirischen  Re/'onnationskirchen  (edited  with 
original  contributions),  Bern,  1884  ;  Xur  ifesrhichl- 
lichen  W'urdiyuny  der  Reliyion  .leiii.  Vorlraye.  I're- 
dii/len,  .Ibhaiidlunyin.  1884;  edits  the  new  edition 
of    lla-enbach's   kinl,eny,.''chichle,  Leipzig,  1885, 

NITZSCH,  Friedrich  August  Berthold,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Berlin,  l8.5s),  D.O.  (/..<;...  tireifswald, 
l.'s(iil),  German  tlx'ologian  ;  b.  at  Ilonn,  Feb.  19, 
I8;i2;  studied  at  Berlin.  Halle,  ami  Bonn,  18.50- 
55;  wa.s  Collalmrator  in  the  gymmusiuni  of  Uiu 
"(irauen  Kloster"  in  Bi-rlin,  lb.57-.58;  U-canie 
prirat-diicnil  at  Berlin,  1859;  ordinary  ])rofe)t(iorol 
theologv  at  (iiessen,  1808;  nt  Kii-l,  1872.  He  is 
the  autfior  of  Pas  .System  drs  lUiilhiiis  und  die  ilim 
zui/rschriibenrn  ihroloyischrn  Schrij)rn.  Berlin.  1.800; 
Ani/ustinus  Lrhrr  nan  H'lini/rr,  1805;  tirundriss 
dir  chrisllirhin  hiM/mcni/rschirhtr,  1.  'I'hl.  (all  pub- 
lishc-.l)   1^70;    l.ulh,r  und  Ari,lnl,lrs,  K\.\,  18811. 

NORMAN,  Richard  Whitmore,  D.C.L.  iBisho|>s' 
College,  Li'iinoxville,  Cjui.,  lN7s),  Episcopal 
Churi'h  of  Cannda;  b.  at  .^^onthboroiigli,  near 
Brotidey,  Kent,  Eng.,  April  21,  IvJW;  r.lnrated 
at  King's  College,  l^vndon,  and  Exotvr  College, 
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Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1851,  M.A. 
1854 ;  was  ordained  deacon  1852,  and  priest  1853; 
curate  of  St.  Thomas,  Oxford,  1S52  ;  fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Radley.  1S53-57 ;  head  master  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  Teubury,  1857-61  ;  warden 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Kadley,"  1861-6(j;  assistant 
inini.*ter  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Montreal, 
Can.,  1807-72;  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  Mon- 
treal, 1872-83;  rector  of  St.  Matthias,  Montreal, 
since  1883.  He  has  been  honorary  fellow  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  since  1856  ;  honorary 
canon  of  Montreal,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Bishops' 
College,  Lennoxville,  Can.,  since  1878;  fellow  of 
McGill  College,  Montreal,  since  1884 :  chairman 
of  Protestant  school  board  since  1880;  honor- 
ary clerical  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Synod, 
1880;  vice-presidentof  the  Montreal  Philharmonic 
Society,  18*0,  and  of  the  Art  Association,  Montreal, 
1884;  chairman  of  Montreal  Botanic  Garden  Asso- 
ciation, 1885 ;  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  many  other  important  diocesan  committees. 
He  is  a  moderate  but  decided  Anglican.  He  is 
the  author  of  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  Oxford,  1856,  3d  ed.  1862;  Occasional 
Sermons,  1860;  Sermons  preached  in  Radley  Col- 
lege Chapel,  1864 ;  and  the  following  pamphlets, 
etc.  :  Ritualism,  Montreal,  1867  ;  Thoughts  on  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,  1867;  St.  John  our 
Example,  1867;  Gallio  (sermon),  1868;  Harvest 
(two  sermons),  1868-69  ;  Anniversary  Scr;non(Port 
Hope  School,  1869;  Dunham  Ladies' College,  1884); 
Confession  (three  sermons),  1873 :  Considerations 
on  the  Revised  \eu-  Testament,  1881 ;  Sermon  to 
Young  Men,  1882  ;  Sermon  to  Young  Women,  1882  ; 
Lecture  on  Hymnoloqy,  188.5. 

NORTHRUP,  George  Washington,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  X.Y.,  1864),  LL.D.  (Kala- 
mazoo College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1*70),  Baptist; 
b.  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  County,  X.Y.,  Oct.  15, 
1825;  graduated  from  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  1854,  and  from  Rocliester  (N.Y.) 
Theological  Seminary,  1857;  became  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  latter  institution,  18-57,  and 
president  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Semi- 
narv,  Morgan  Park.  Cliica^o,  111..  18t)7. 

NOWACK,  Wilhelm  Gustav  Hermann,  Ph.D. 
(Halle,  1872),  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  In:!).  D.D. 
(Berlin,  1883),  German  Protestant;  b.  in  Berlin, 
March  3,  1850;  studied  at  Berlin,  1869-73;  be- 
cime  inspector  in  the  Berlin  Johanneum,  1872; 
temporary  Divisionspfarrer,  1875 ;  Pfarrvericeser  at 


St.  Gertrud's  in  Berlin,  1876,  and  in  the  orphan- 
age of  Rummelsburg,  near  Berlin,  1877;  prirat- 
docent  at  Berlin,  1875;  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology,  1880;  ordinary  professor  at  Strassburg, 
1881.  He  belongs  to  the  historico-critical  school 
of  Ewald-Dillmann.  He  is  the  author  of  Die- 
Bedeulung  dts  Hieronymus  fiir  die  altlestameJilliche 
Texikritii;  Gottingen,  1875  ;  Die  assyrisch-ljuhylon- 
ischen  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  Ber- 
lin, 1878;  Der  Prophet  Hosea  erlliirt,  1880;  edited 
second  edition  of  E.  Bertheau  on  Proverbs,  and  of 
F.  Hitzig  on  Ecclesiasles,  in  the  Kurzgefasst,  exe- 
getisches  Handbuch  zum  Allen  Testament,  Leipzig, 
1883. 

NYSTROM,  Johan  Erik,  Ph.D.  (Upsala,  1866), 
General  Baptist ;  b.  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Sept. 
8, 1842 ;  graduated  at  University  of  Up.sala,  1866; 
was  teacher  of  languages  in  the  Xew  Elementary 
School  of  Stockholm,  1867;  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
in  the  Baptist  Seminary  there,  1867-72 ;  secretary 
of   the  Swedish  Evangelical  Alliance,  1S72-7S; 
missionary  to  the  Jews  at  Beimt,  Syria,  1878-81. 
In   1871  he  was  a  member  of   the   Evangelical 
Alliance  deputation  to  the  Russian  Emperor  on 
account  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces ;  in  1872  travelled  in  aid  of  the  Baptist 
building-fund,  tlirough  Germany,  England,  and 
Scotland;  in  1884  was  deputy  of  the  Swedish  Bap- 
i  tists  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  in 
Copenhagen ;  in  1885  was  elected  a  member  of 
I  the  Swedish  Parliament  for  three  years.     He  is 
I  the  translator  into  Swedish  of  Sophocles'  A  ntigone, 
\  I.  verses  1-383,  with  commentary  (Ph.D.  dissei-ta- 
I  tion),  Stockholm,  1866 ;  XichoU's"  Help  to  the  Read- 
I  ing  of  the  Bible,  1806 ;    Dr.   Rudelbach  on  Civil 
Marriage,  1868;  Ljon's  Homo  contra  Daricin,  1873; 
Merle  d'Aubigue's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
'.  Time  of  Calvin,  1874-77;  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns, 
'  1876;  Spurgeon's  John  Ploughman's  Talks,  1880; 
;  Spurgeon's  Clue  of  the  Maze,  1884  ;  and  of  other 
'works;   and  is  the  author  (in  Swedish)  of  ZJi'W' 
Dictionary,  1868,  2d  ed.  1883;  Four  Letters  on  Re- 
ligious Liberty.  1868;  Christian  Hymns J'rom  Ancient 
'  and  Moilern  Times,  1870;  Lecture  on  the  "  La-Hri" 
(i.e.,  "reading,"'  a  nickname  for  living  Christian- 
ity), 1872;  Library  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  1874; 
Letters  to  Brother  Olof  upon  the  Doctrine  of  .\tone- 
ment,  1876;    What  is  tcunting  in  our  Church,  1876; 
Spiritual  Songs  for  Young  ^len's  Christian  Afsocia- 
>  tions,  Sunday  Schools,  ami  Prayer-meetings,  1877; 
I  Illustrated  Missionary  ^Cetcs,  1S77. 
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OETTINGEN,  Alexander  von,  Magister  Theol., 
D.D.  (lioth  Dorpat,  1^54  and  Iti.Vi  rt-spcclivfly), 
Lutheran  theolo^jiaii ;  b.  at  Wissust,  near  Dorpat, 
Kussia  (Livonia).  Dec.  24,  1H27;  stndieil  theology 
at  Uorpat,  l»4')-49,  then  at  Krlungen  and  Berlin; 
Ixfcanie  prirnt-ilocfnt  at  Dorpat,  1854 ;  declined 
call  to  Erlangen  ;  became  professor  extraordinary 
at  Dorpat,  1856,  and  the  same  year  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology,  history  of  doctrines, 
and  ethics.  During  1861  and  1862  he  was  at  Me- 
ran  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  I'rofe.ssor  Karl  von  Kaumer  of  Erlangen ; 
and,  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Dias|>ora  Con- 
gregation, there  built  its  first  I'rotestaut  chapel. 
He  is  the  author  of  Diesi/nayo  lale  EluyikdesVolkes 
Israel  inshesonilere  die  Zion-Eleijie  JuiJali  ha  LetCs 
ah  Ausdruck  iter  lloffnumj  Israels  im  Lichle  iter 
hetlii/cn  Sfhrifl  ilarr/eslelll  (his  Mai/ister  dis.serta- 
tion),  Dorpat,  18.54;  De  peccato  in  spirilum  sanctum, 
ijuti  cum  eschatotoyia  Christiana  continealur  ratione 
disputatio  (his  Doctor  dissertation),  18.56;  Durch 
Kreuz  zum  Licht,  Preilii/len  qehallen  in  Meran  im 
Wintir  1861-62,  Erlangen,  1862;  Die  Moralstalistik 
IN  ihrer  linltutunfj  fur  eine  Sncialethik,  1868-61),  2 
vols.,  3d  ed.  1882  ;  Die  Moralstatistik  unit  die  christ- 
liche  Siltenlehre,  I'ersuch  einer  Socialelhik  aufempir. 
(jrundlai/e,  1874;  Antiultramonlana,  Krilische  Be- 
leuchtunij  der  U nfeldharkeitsdoctrin  com  Standpunkt 
ecanijelischer  Olaubensgewissheit,  187t);  Vorlesunijen 
tiber  Ooethe's  Faust,  1879-80,  2  vols. ;  Obliijatorische 
und  J'akultatice  Cicilehe  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der 
Moralstatistik,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  Veber  akuten  und 
chronischen  Helbstmord,  Ein  Zeitbild,  Dorpat,  1882; 
Christliche  lielii/iunslchre  uuf  reichsgeschichllicher 
Cirundlaije,  Erlangen,  188.5-86,  2  vols.  He  was 
joint  editor  of  the  Dorpater  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theuloi/ie 
und  Kirche,  18.59-72,  14  vols.  ;  and  editor  of  Hip- 
\)f\'s  Li:ljensUiuf>;  jubilee  ed.  Leipzig,  1878,  .3  vols., 
2d  clh-ap  .-a.  WU. 

OLSSON,  Olof,  b.  at  Karlskoga,  Vermland, 
Swiilen,  .March  ;!1,  IS-ll;  studied  at  Leipzig,  and 
gra<luated  at  the  University  of  L'psala;  piustor 
at  l'ersl)erg,  1864-67,  and  at  Sunnemo,  1867-69, 
in  .Sweden;  came  to  America,  1869;  pa,stor  at 
Lindsborg,  Kan.,  1869-76;  profes.sor  of  The- 
ology in  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  1876-8;J;  profe.s.sor  of  ciiurch  history, 
symbolics,  and  catechetics  in  Augustana  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (.Swedish  Lutheran)  at  Kock  Island, 
III.,  1883- ;  editor  of  various  Swedish  pa|jers  and 
periodicals,  1873-83.  Published  in  .Swedish,  Itemi- 
nitcences  n/Travel,  1880  (translated  into  Norwe- 
gian, Christiania,  1882);  al.so  in  Swedish,  At  the 
Cross,  1878  (reprinU'd  in  Sweden,  4lh  ed.  1882); 
author  of  many  tracts  in  .Swedish,  some  of  which 
have  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

OLTRAMARE,  Marc  Jean  Huguet,  Swiss  Prot- 
estant Ihfologian;  b.  at  (J.-n.va,  Dec.  27,  1813; 
studied  arts  ami  theology  at  Geneva ;  was  ordained 
1838  ;  continued  his  studies  at  Tubingen  and  Ber- 
lin, 1841-42;  returned  home;  was  a  city  pastor, 
1845-.54.  Since  1854  he  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  university.     He 


was  a  member  of  the  National  Consistory,  1851- 
.59  ;  and,  under  commi.ssion  of  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  Pastors,  pre[)ared  a  new  French  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared,  Geneva, 
1872  (many  subsequent  editions),  lie  is  the  author 
of  Cummentaire  sur  I'EpUre  aux  liomains,  Geneva, 
1843,  2d  ed.  1881-82;  Instruction  e'cangelitjue  sur 
truis  questions:  Qui  est  Je'sus  Christ  f  Qu'est-il  venu 
fairef  Que  /aire  jiuur  itre  same  t  1845;  Calechisme 
ii  I'usage  des  Chretiens  reforme's,  1859,  4th  ed.  1877; 
Le  Salut,  tes  :Sacrements  (in  ConjVrence  ssur  les 
principes  de  la/oi  re/nrme'e,  1853-54,  2  vols.);  Cal- 
vin (in  Calcin:  cinq  discours,  1864);  and  sermons, 
etc. 

OORT,  Henricus,  Dutch  Orientalist;  b.  at  Eem- 
nes,  L'trecht,  Dec.  27,  1836  ;  studied  theology  at 
Leiden,  and  graduated  doctor  in  1860;  was  suc- 
cessively past<3r  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Zand- 
poortl860,at  Ilarlingen  1867;  professorof  Oriental 
literature  at  the  Athenteum,  Amsterdam,  1873; 
and  since  1875  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  antiquities  at  Leiden.  He  i.s  the  author 
(in  Dutch)  of  The  Ililigiim  of  the  Baalim  among 
the  Israelites,  1864  (English  trans,  by  Bishop  Co- 
lenso,  1865)  ;  The  Last  Centuries  of  Israel,  1877- 
78,  2  vols. ;  The  Gospel  and  the  Talmud  compared 
in  their  Morulitij,  1881.  A\'ith  Hooykaas  he  wrote 
The  Bible  fur  Younq  People.  1871-73,  6  vols.  (Eng- 
lish trans,  by  P.  ll.  Wicksteed,  London,  1873-79, 
6  vols. ;  reprinted  Boston,  1878-79,  3  vols.,  under 
title  The  BihU- fir  Learn,  m). 

ORELLI,  (Hans)  Conrad  von,  Ph.D.  (lycipzig, 
1871).  D.D.  {hon.,  Greifswald,  1885),  Swi.ss  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  2.5,  1846;  studied  at 
Zurich,  Lausanne,  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  and  Lei|i- 
zig;  became  or[ihan-house  preacher  at  Zurich,  1869; 
privat-docent,  1871 ;  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology at  Ba.sel,  1873;  ordinary  profes.sor  at  Basel, 
1881.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  hibriiischen  Si/nong- 
jna  der  Zeit  und  Ewigkeit,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  Durchs 
Ileilige  Land,  Tageburhbliitter,  Basel,  1878,  3d  ed. 
1884  ;  Die  Unwandelbarkeit  des  apostolischen  Evan- 
geliums  (address  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance), 
Basel,  1879  ;  Die  altteslamenlliche  W'eissagung  von 
der  Vollenduugd.  (j'ottesreichcs,  Wien,  1882(Engli.sh 
trans.,  The  Old-Testament  Prophecy  of  the  Con- 
summation of  God 's  Kingdom  traced  in  its  Historical 
/^fir/fj/im/ri/,  Edinburgh,  I.S85);  many  articles  in 
Herzog '^  and  in  the  Calw  liilielleiicon,  IS^S. 

ORMISTON,  William,  D.D.  (Iniversilv  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  IMl.'.),  LL.D.  (I'niversily  of 
Victoria  College,  ColKJurg,  Can.,  Issl ),  Kefoi'med 
(Dutch);  b.  in  the  parish  of  Symington,  Lanark- 
shire, .Scotland,  Ajiril  23,  1^*21  ;  went  to  Canada 
in  1834  ;  graduated  at  the  Cniversitv  of  Victoria 
College,  CoUmrg,  Can..  B.A.  1848,'  .M. A.  1856; 
was  cla.ssiral  tutor  in  Victoria  College,  1845-47, 
an<l  professor  of  moral  philiiso|>hv  in  the  same, 
1817-48;  piuslorof  Presbyterian  diurch  at  Clarke, 
County  of  Durham,  Can.,  1M9-53;  mathematical 
master,  and  lecturer  in  natural  philosol>liy  and 
chemistry,  in  the  normal  schwil,  Toronto,  1853-57 ; 
examiner  in  Toronto  University  185-1-57;  super- 
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iutendeiit  of  gramiiiar  (classical)  schools  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  185:5-63;  pastor  of  Central 
I'resbyterian  Church  at  Hamilton,  1857-70;  and 
since  1870  has  been  a  pastor  of  the  Collegiate 
Keforined  Dutch  Church,  New-York  City.  He 
assisted  in  preparing  a  full  .series  of  school-books, 
18G()-CS ;  edited  the  American  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Meyer  on  Acls,  New  York,  188:J ; 
lias  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  sermons  and  addresses. 

OSBORN,  Henry  Stafford,  LL.D.  (Lafayette 
College.  Kastoii,  I'enn.,  L">04),  I'n'sbyterian ;  b.  in 
I'hiladelphia.  I'enn..  .\ug.  17,  ISliS;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
1841,  and  at  Union  Theological  .Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1845;  was  stated  supply  at  Coventry, 
K.I.,  1815-40:  ]iastor  at  Hanover  Court  House, 
Va.,  1840-49:  Kichniond,  Va.,  1S49-53;  Liberty, 
Va.,  1853-58  ;  stated  supply  at  Salem,  Va.,  1858- 
59;  pastor  at  Belvidere,  N.J.,  1859-GG  ;  professor 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn.,  1866-70; 
.since  1870  has  been  at  Oxford,  O.,  stated  supply, 
1870-71,  1873  to  date;  professor  in  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  O.,  1871-73.  He  is  the  author 
of  BiUical  Tables,  Philadelphia,  18 — ;  Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,  1858;  Little  Pilgrims  in  the  Holy 
Land,  1859;  Teachers'  Guide  to  Palestine,  1868; 
Xeiv  Descriptire  Geography  of  Palestine,  Oxford, 
O.,  1877;  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Discoveries,  Chicago,  1883.  • 

OSGOOD,  Howard,  Baptist;  b.  on  Magnolia 
Plantation,  parish  of  Plaquemines,  La.,  Jan.  4, 
1831 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1850;  was  pastor  at  Flushing,  X.Y.,  1850- 
58 ;  New  York,  1860-65 ;  professor  in  Crozer  The- 
ological Seminary,  Chester,  Penn.,  1868-74,  and 
in  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Theological  Seminary  since 
1875.  He  has  been  since  1874  a  member  of  the 
Old-Testament  Revision  Company.  He  trans- 
lated Lange"s  general  and  special  Introduction  to 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  in  the  American 
J>auge  series,  New  York,  1870. 

OSWALD,  Johann  Heinrich,  Lie.  Theol.,  D.D. 
(both  Mtinster,  1843  and  1855),  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Dorsten,  Westphalia,  Germany,  June  3,  1817  ; 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Miinster,  and 
in  the  University  of  Bonn ;  became  privat-docent 
at  Miinster,  then  professor  in  the  Semin.  Theo- 
dorianum  at  Paderborn  ;  then  went  to  his  present 
profe.ssorship  at  Braunsberg.  He  is  the  author 
of  Die  dogmatische  Lehre  von  den  heiligen  Sacra- 
menlen  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Miinster,  1856,  2 
vols.,  4th  ed.  1877 ;  Eschatologie,  Paderborn,  1868, 
4th  ed.  1879;  Die  Lehre  von  der  Heiligung,  1873, 
3d  ed.  1885:  Die  Erliisung  in  Christo' Jesu,  1S7 6, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1880;  Die  religiose  Uryeschichle  der 
Menschheit,  das  ist  der  Urstand  des  Menschen,  der 
Siindenfall  im  Paradiese  und  die  Erbsiinde,  nach 
der  Lehre  der  katholischen  Kirche,  1881;  Angela- 
logie,  1883;  Schiipfungslehre  im  allgemeinen  und  in 
besonderer  Beziehung  auf  den  Menschen,  1885;  be- 
sides other  minor  treatises. 

OTTO,  (Johann)  Karl  (Theodor),  Ritter  von 
Otto  (by  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  I.  at  Vienna, 
July  18,  1871,  raised  to  the  hereditary  nobility), 
Ph.D.  (Jena,  1841),  Lie.  Theol.  {hon.,  Kbnigsberg, 
1844),  D.D.  (hon.,  Kdnigsberg,  1848),  German 
Protestant;  b.  Oct.  4,  1816;  studied  philosophy 
and  theologj'  at  .Jena,  1838-41  ;  became  prira'l- 
docent  of  historical  theology  and  exegesis  of  the 


Xew  Testament  at  .Jena,  1844  ;  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  there,  1848;  since  1851  lias 
been  ordinary  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Vienna.  From 
1852-61  he  was  ordinary  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis;  from  1803-67  was  member  of  the 
imperial  educational  council.  Since  1841  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  .Societas  Latina  Jenensis, 
since  1848  of  the  Societas  Ilagana,  since  1879  of  the 
Society  forthe  History  of  Protestantism  in  Austria. 
He  is  a  knight  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the  Saviour 
(1858),  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
third  class  (1871),  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony 
Order  of  the  White  Hawk,  first  division  (1872),  of 
the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  third  chuss 
(1873),  received  the  .Vustrian  (l''02j  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxony's  (1857)  gold  Verdicnsl-Molnille 
fiir  W.  u.  K.  .Since  1809  he  has  been  an  Austrian 
Imperial  liegierungsralh ;  since  1876  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  examining  commission  for  Protestant 
ministers  at  Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  De 
Justini  Martyris  scriptis  el  doctrina,  Jena,  1841 ; 
De  Victorino  Strigelio  liberioris  mentis  in  ecclesia 
tutherica  vindice,  1843 ;  De  epistola  ad  Diognetum 
S.  Justini philosophi  tt  martyris  nomen  prce se  ferente, 
1845,  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1852;  Zur  Charakteristik  dts 
htiligen  Justinus,  J'hilosophen  und  Mdrtyrers,  ^^'ien, 
1852 ;  Des  Patriarchen  Gennadios  von  Constanti- 
nopel  Confession,  kritisch  untersuchi  u.  herausge- 
geben,  Nebst  einem  Excurs  iiber  Arethas'  Zeitalter, 
1864  ;  De  gradil/us  in  theologia,  1874.  He  edited 
the  posthumous  commentaries  of  Baumgarten  Cru- 
sius  upon  Mattheiv  (.Jena,  1844),  Mark  and  Luke 
(184.')).  But  his  chief  work  is  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Christian  apologists  of  the  second 
centurj'.  Corpus  apologetarmn  Christianorum  so'culi 
secundi,  Jena,  1842-72,  9  vols.  (vols,  i.-v.,  Justin 
Martyr,  1842-48.  3d  ed.  1876-81 ;  vol.  vi.,  Tatian, 
1851;  vol.  vii.,  Athenagoras,  1857;  vol.  viii.,  The- 
ophilus  of  A ntiock,  ISGl;  vol.  ix.,  Hermias,  Qua- 
dratus,  Aristides,  Aristo,  Miltiades,  Melito,  Apotli- 
naris,  1872).  He  shares  in  editing  Jahrbuch  der 
Gesellschajl  fur  die  Geschichte  des  Proleslantismus 
in  Oesterreich,  Wien  and  Leipzig,  1880,  sqq. ,"  and 
contributed  to  it  the  article,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Refor- 
mation im  Erzherzoglhum  Oesterreich  (1880.  1883). 
His  principal  other  articles  are  :  Beziehungen  auf 
die  Johanneischen  und  Pauliniichen  Schrif'ten  bei 
Justinus  Martyr  und  dem  Verfasser  des  Briefes  an 
Dioynetos  {in  Illgen's  Zlsch.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1841, 
1842,  1843,  1844,  18.59);  Der  dem  Patriarchen 
Gennadios  ron  Constantinopel  heigelegte  Dialog  iiber 
die  Ilauptstiicke  des  chri.id.  Glaubens  (in  same,  18.W, 
1864)  ;  Justinus  der  Apologet  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber 
sect,  ii.,  Th.  30);  De  inscriptione  et  atate  Apolo- 
gia Athenagoricce  (in  Ztsch.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol., 
1856) ;  Florianu.%  etc.  (in  Piper's  Die  Zeugen  der 
Wahrheit)  ;  Ueber  den  apostol.  6>u.s»-  (iu  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  Theol.,  1867) ;  Haben  Barnabas,  Justinus 
und  Irenieus  den  zweiten  Petrushrief  (3,  8)  benutzt  T 
(in  Ztsch.  f  wiss.  Theol,  1877)  ;' Ueber  das  Zeit- 
alter dfs  Erzbiscliofs  Arethas  (in  same,  1878). 

OVERBECK,  Franz  Camillo,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
180(1),  D.D.  (/,on.,  Jena,  1870),  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  4  (16),  1837;  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  1856-60;  became  pnVa/- 
docenl  at  Jena,  1804;  professor  extraordinary  of 
theologv  at  Basel,  1870 ;  ordinary  professor,  Basel, 
1.S71.  lie  edited  the  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette 
on  .Itfe  (Leipzig,  1870),  and  has  written  Quce.itionum 
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JIijjj/o!i/tearum  .</;ecime(i,  Jeiia,  1864  ;  L'eberEntilefi- 
ung  uud  Recltl  einer  rein  fiUlori.ic/ien  Betrucliluiig 
iler  Xeuleslam.  Schrifteii  in  der  Tlieiiloi/ie,  B;u>el, 
lb71,  2d  ed.  1874  ;  Ueber  die  ChrixtlicliLeit  un.<trtr 
heuliyen  Theuluijie,  Eine  Sdeit-  mid  l-'riiilensfcliii/t, 
Leipzig,  IbTiJ;  Sluilien  :ur  G'lschiclile  der  atltn 
Kirclie,  1st  liart,  Schloss-Cheimiitz,  1875;  Zur 
O'eschirhle  dt.-i  Kimuiis,  ISSO. 

OXENDEN,  Right  Rev.  Ashton,  D.D. (by  decree 
of  Convocation,  l^Oli),  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Uroome,  near  Canterbury,  Sept.  25, 1808;  educated 
at  University  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
1833 ;  was  ordained  deacon  183:j.  priest  is:54  ;  was 
rector  of  Pluckley,  Kent,  1848-09;  lord  bisliop  of 
Montreal  and  metropolitan  of  Canada,  1809-78; 
rural  dean  of  Canterbury,  1^79-84;  since  1879, 
vicar  of  llackington  (or  .St.  Stephen's),  near  Can- 
terbury, lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  devotional 
works,  many  of  which  liave  had  large  sales  on 
both  sides  of  the  .Vtlantic.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned;  Cotluye  ^Sermons,  ISb'i ;  The  Ear- 
nest CommiinicanI,  1856;  The  Pathirai/  of  Safety, 
1856 ;  The  Christian  Life,  new  ed.  1870 ;  Our  Church 
and  its  Services,  Bnw  ed.  1808;  The  Parables  of 
cur  Lord,  new  ed.  1868 ;  Portraits  from  the  Bible, 


1872,  2  vols.;  The  Earnest  Churchman.  1878; 
Short  Comments  on  the  Gospels,  for  Family  Worship, 
188.5. 

OXENHAM,  Henry  Nutcombe,  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Harrow,  Eng..  Nov.  1.',,  1829;  educated  at 
Balliol  Cull.-ge,  ().\ford;  graduated  B.A.  (second- 
class  in  classics)  1850,  >!.  A.  1854;  held  curaci'-s 
from  1854  to  18.')7;  joined  tlie  Uoman-Catholic 
Church  in  18.57,  and  was  successively  in  the  Lon- 
don Oratory  (18.")0-00),  professor  at  St.  Edmund's 
College,  Ware  (1800),  and  master  at  the  Oratory 
School,  Birmingham,  1801;  resigned  at  Christmas 
of  that  year.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
review  articles,  of  the  English  translation  of  D61- 
linger's  First  Aye  of  the  Church  (London,  1866,  3d 
ed.  1877)  and  Lectures  on  lie-union  of  the  Churches 
(1872),  and  of  vol.  2  of  Hefele's  History  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  (1876);  and  of  the  follow- 
ing original  works:  Poems,  18.54,  3d  ed.  1871; 
Church  Parties,  1857;  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, 1805,  3d  ed.  1881  ;  Jiecolleclions  of  Ober- 
ammergau,  1872,  2d  ed.  1880  ;  Catholic  Eschatology 
and  Unicersalism,  1876,  2d  ed.  1878;  Short  Studies 
in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biography,  1884 ;  Short 
Studies,  Ethical  and  Religious,  1885. 
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PACKARD,  Joseph,  D.D.(Keiiyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  O.,  1847),  Episcopalian  ;  U.  at  Wiscasset,  Me., 
Dec.  23,  1812  ;  graduated  at  liowdoiii  College, 
IJruaswick,  Ale.,  is;il,  and  studied  (183tJ)  in  An- 
dover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary;  since  1836 
has  been  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the 
Protestant- Kpiscopal  Seminary  of  Virginia,  near 
Alexandria,  and  is  now  dean.  He  contributed  the 
conmientary  on  Maliiclu  to  the  American  edition 
of  I>an;.;e,  and  was  one  of  the  Auierican  revisers  of 
the.  Old  Testament  (1870-8.5). 

PADDOCK,  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Henry,  S.T.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1867),  Episco- 
palian, bishop  of  Massachusetts ;  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Feb.  29,  1828;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  1848,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York  City,  1852 ;  was 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  Academy  of 
Connecticut,  Cheshire,  1848-49;  assistant  minister 
at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New-York  City, 
while  deacon,  1852-53;  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Port- 
land, Jle.,  1853,  but  withdrew  after  three  months 
on  account  of  climate ;  was  rector  of  Trinity,  Nor- 
wich, Coun.,  18.53-60;  of  Christ  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1860-69;  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  1869-73;  consecrated 
bishop,  1873.  He  is  the  author  of  sundry  articles 
in  reviews  and  periodicals,  canonical  digests,  ser- 
mons, charges(1876, 1879, 1880), etc. :  amongwhich 
may  be  mentioned.  Ten  Years  in  the  Episcopate, 
1883 ;  The  First  Centurij  of  the  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1SS,5;    The  Pastoral  Relation,  etc. 

PADDOCK,  Right  Rev.  John  Adams,  S.T.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1870),  Episco- 
palian, missionary  bishop  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory; b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1825;  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1845, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1849;  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  1849-55;  of  St.  Peter's,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y'.,  1855-80;  consecrated  bishop,  1880. 
Since  his  work  began,  the  number  of  churches  in 
his  diocese  has  doubled ;  a  Church  hospital  has 
been  erected;  and  two  Church  schools  built,  cost- 
ing about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  endowed  with 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  is  the  author 
of  Hislori)  of  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Conn.,  185-  ; 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 

PAINE,  Levi  Leonard,  D.D.  (Y'ale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1875),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Holbrook  (formerly  East  Randolph),  Mass.,  Oct. 
10,  1832 ;  graduated  at  Y''ale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  185(5;  was  tutor  there,  1859-61 ;  pastor  at 
Farraingtou,  Conn.,  1861-70;  and  since  1871  has 
been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Bangor 
(Me.)  Theological  Seminary ;  has  published  some 
addresses  and  sermons. 

PAINE,  Timothy  Otis,  LL.D.  (Colby  University, 
Waterville,  Me.,  1875),  New-Jerusalem  Church 
(Swedenborgian);  b.  at  Winslow,  Kennebec  Coun- 
ty, Me.,  Oct.  13,  1824;  graduated  at  Waterville 
College  (now  Colby  L'niversity),  Me.,  1847.  Since 
1856  be  has  been  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian 


Church  at  Elmwood,  Plymouth  County,  Ma.ss. ; 
since  July  3,  1866  (the  date  of  its  organization), 
teacher  of  Hebiew  in  the  theological  school  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  New  .Jerusalem  Church 
in  the  United  States,  now  located  at  Boston,  Mass. 
"  In  all  these  thirty  years  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  taken  vacations,  or  made  exchanges  with 
ministers ;  working  through  summer,  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  again  and  again,  with  only  one 
end  never  for  a  day  out  of  view,  trying  to  answer 
the  one  question :  How  did  the  holy  forms  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures  look?  He  began  his 
study  before  1847,  but  received  the  first  leading 
thought  on  the  sabbath  afternoon  of  Dec.  26, 
1852."  He  is  the  author  of  Solomon's  Temple,  or 
the  Tabernacle ;  The  First  Temple ;  House  of  the 
King,  or  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  ;  Idolatrous 
Hi//h  Places;  The  Citi/ on  the  Mountain  (Rev.  xxi.); 
The  Oblation  of  the  Holy  Portion ;  and  The  Last 
Temple  (with  21  plates  of  61  figures,  accurately 
copied  by  the  lithographer  from  careful  drawings 
made  by  the  author),  Boston,  1861 ;  Solomon's 
'Temple  and  Capitol,  Ark  nf  the  Flood  and  Taber- 
nacle, or  The  Holy  Houses  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Samaritan,  Septungint,  Coptic,  and  Rata 
Scriptures  (with  42  full  plates  and  120  text-cuts, 
being  photographic  reproductions  of  the  original 
drawings  made  by  the  author),  Boston  and  New 
York,  1885. 

PALMER,  Benjamin  Morgan,  D.D.  (Oglethorpe 
University.  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1852),  LL.D.  (West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1870),  Presbyterian 
(Southern  Church)  ;  b.  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Jan. 
25,  1818 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
1838,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  1841 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Savannah,  Ga.,  1841;  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia,  S.C.,  1843; 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  December,  1856.  His  church  seats  fourteen 
hundred  persons,  and  numbered  in  1886  six  hun- 
dred communicants.  He  was  professor  of  church 
history  and  polity  in  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1853-56;  was  moderator  of  the 
First  Southern  Assembly,  Augusta,  Ga. ,  1861. 
He  has  declined  elections  to  professorships  in  three 
theological  seminaries ;  viz.,  of  Hebrew  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  (18.53),  of  pastoral  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  (1860),  of  the  same  at  Columbia,  S.C. 
(1881);  also  the  chancellorship  of  the  South- West- 
ern Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
(1874) ;  and  calls  at  different  times  to  churches 
in  Macon  (Ga.),  Charleston  (.S.C),  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Y'ork.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  S.C,  1842- 
56,  and  has  been  a  director  in  the  South- Western 
Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  since 
1873,  and  in  Tulane  University,  NewOrlean.s,  La., 
since  its  organization  in  1882.  He  has  been  com- 
missioner to  ten  General  Assemblies  (three  of  them 
before  the  Civil  War) ;  since  1847  one  of  the  ed- 
itors and  contributors  of  7'Ae  Southern  Presbyterian 
Reoiew,  Columbia,  S.C,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
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the  founders.  He  is  the  author  of  Thf  Life  and 
Letters  of  Rev.  James  Henley  Thornwett,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Kichmond,  1875;  Sermons,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  1875-76,  2  vols. ;  '/'he  Family  in  its  Cii-il  ami 
Churchty  Aspects,  New  York,  1>>76 ;  and  addresses, 
sermons,  pamphlets,  etc. 

PALMER,  Ven.  Edwin,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1878). 
archdeacon  of  O.xford.  Church  of  EuKlaiid ;  I),  at 
Mixburv,  Oxliirdshire,  July  18,  1824;  entered 
Balliol  (..lUfi;.-,  Oxford,  1842";  obUined  the  Hert- 
ford and  Ireland  scholarships,  1843;  the  chancel- 
lor's prize  for  Laiin  verse,  1844,  and  for  the  Latin 
essav,  1847;  graduated  B..V.  (first-chvss  classics) 
I84d,  M..\.  1850;  in  Balliol  College  was  fellow, 
1845-67 ;  philological  lecturer,  1858-66 ;  tutor, 
1866-70;  was  Corpus  professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1870-78;  ordained  deacon  1854,  priest  1868;  was 
select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  186.5- 
66,  1873-74 ;  became  archdeacon  of  O.xford,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  1878.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New-Testament  Company  of  Revisers 
of  the  Authorizeil  Version,  ls7;i-sl ;  and  edited 
the  Greek  Testament  with  thu  Revisers'  Readings, 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1881. 

PALMER,  Ray,  D.D.  (Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  1852),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Little 
Compton.  R.I.,  Nov.  12,  1808;  fitted  for  college 
at  Phillips  .Academy,  Andover,  Miiss. ;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1830;  taught 
the  higher  cl;is>es  in  a  private  seminary  for  young 
ladies  in  New-York  City,  1830-31  ;  was  as.so- 
ciated  with  Professor  H.  .\.  -Vndrews  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Young  Ladies'  Institute  (which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  this  country 
to  furnish  young  ladies  advant^iges  as  nearly  as 
possible  ecjual  to  those  of  the  other  sex),  1^31; 
licen.sed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  AV'est  A.sso- 
ciation,  1832;  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Bath,  Me.,  1835-50;  during  this 
j>eriod  was  on  the  board  of  overseers  of  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  education  and  literature;  in  1847  he 
made  a  lour  through  Europe,  notes  of  which  were 
published  in  T/ie  Christian  Mirror  of  Portland, 
^le.  ;  Wius  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  .\lbany,  N.Y.,  1850-60;  secretary  of  the 
American  Congregational  Union  at  New  York, 
1866-78,  during  wliich  time  more  than  six  hun- 
dred church  edifices  were  erected  by  the  aid  of  the 
society.  He  Wiis  on  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
Andover  (Ma.ss.)  Theological  Seminary,  1865-78, 
and  regularly  attended  its  examinations  and  busi- 
ness meetings.  He  ha.s  of  late  years  lived  in  liter- 
ary retirement  at  Newark,  N..J.  His  printed  dis- 
courses and  other  publications  in  pam)ihlet  form 
are  quit<!  numerous.  He  ha-s  often  writt«!n  for  the 
higher  jx-riodicals  artich-s  critical,  philo.sophical, 
and  miscellaneous,  and  very  widely  for  the  leading 
religious  papers.  His  hymns  are  familiar  to  the 
whole  English-S|H-aking  world,  and  .some  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  many  languages;  his 
best  known  hynni,  "  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee," 
into  twenty  or  more.  Not  to  mention  some  smaller 
early  volumes,  he  has  written  ;  S/iirilmil  (Irowth, 
or  Aid  to  Growth  in  Grace,  Boston  anil  Phila^lel- 
phia,  1830,  republished  and  entitled  flos,t  Hours, 
Albany,  1851;  Uemember  Me,  or  The  Holy  (Com- 
munion, Boston,  1855,  new  ed.  New  Yiirk,  1873; 
Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Religious  Opinions,  Now 


York,  1860,  new  ed.  1877,  republished  in  London 
and  Edinburgh;  Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces,  New 
York,  1865;  Hymns  of  my  Holy  Hours,im>^;  Home, 
or  the  I'nlost  Paradise,  1868;  Earnest  Words  on 
True  Success  in  Life,  ls73;  Complete  Poetical 
Works,  ls7t!;  \;,irfs  of  Hnpe  and  Gladness,  New 
York  and  London.  1S80. 

PARET,  Right  Rev.  William,  D.D.(Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.Y.,  1867),  Episcopalian,  bishop 
of  Marylan.i;  b.  in  New-York  City,  Sept.  23, 
1826  ;  graduated  at  Hobart  College,  (ieneva,  N.Y., 
1849  ;  studied  theology  under  Bishop  l)e  Lancey  ; 
became  successively  rector  of  .St.  .Tohn's  Church, 
Clyde,  N.Y.,  ls52;  of  Zion  Church,  Pierrepont 
Manor,  N.Y.,  1854;  of  St.  Paul's,  Eiist  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  1.864;  of  Trinity  Chnreli,  Elmira,  N.Y., 
1866;  of  Christ  Church,  \Villianisnort,  Penn., 
l.'>68;  of  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1876;  bishop  of  Maryland.  1.S85. 

PARK,  Edwards  Amasa',  D.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  1844);  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  Dec.  29,  1808;  graduated  at  Brown 
University.  Providence,  R.I.,  1826;  at  Andover 
(Ma.ss.)  Theological  Seminary.  1831  ;  was  pastor 
at  Braintree,  M;uss.,  1831-33  ;  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  pliilosophy  at  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
1835-36  ;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover 
(.Mass.)  Theological  Seminary,  1836-47:  professor 
of  Christian  tlieology  at  .\udover,  1847-81.  He 
held  a  profe.ssorship  at  Andover  forty-five  years. 
In  theology  he  h<is  adopted  the  tenets  .set  forth  in 
the  creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (see 
article  "  Andover  Theological  S<'minary,"  Schaff- 
Herzoy  Encyclopiedia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  81,  82).  These 
articles  are  often  called  "  New-England  Theology  " 
(see  Encyclopiedia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1634-1638).  In  1842- 
43  lie  S[>ent  sixteen  months  in  .Switzerland  and 
Germany.  In  1862-63  he  si>enttlie  larger  part  of 
sixteen  months  in  Germany.  In  1869-70  he  8|)ent 
about  sixteen  months  in  England,  Italy,  Egypt. 
Palestine,  and  (ireece.  He  began  to  write  for  the 
religious  j>eriodic.ils  in  1828.  .Since  that  time  he 
has  written  for  The  American  tluarlerly  Register, 
The  Spirit  of  the  I'ilijrims,  A  tiierican  Quarterly  Olh 
server,  American  liibtical  Repository,  The  Conijreija- 
tional  Quarterly,  Christian  Jiecieu;  llihliutheca  Sacra, 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Itihte  (.American  edition), 
McClintock  and  .Strong's  Cyrtopiediii,  Schnjf'-Herzog 
Encyclopatlia.  In  1844  Profe.s-sor  B.  B.  Edwards 
and  Piofi's.sor  Park  founded  the  liihtiotheca  Sacra: 
Professor  Edwards  wius  editor-in-chief  from  1844 
to  1851  ;  Profe.s.sor  Park  w.-us  eilitor-in-chief  from 
18.-)1  till  18.84.  Thus  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
work  for  foity  years,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  forty  volumes.  He  has  published 
sixteen  pamphlets.  Among  these  are  :  a  Memo- 
rial  oi  Rev.  Charles  B.  .Storrs,  D.D..  president  of 
We.stern  Re,s.-rve  College  (^Boston,  1833);  of  Pro- 
fessor Mo.ses  .Sluart  (Andover.  18.")2)  ;  Professor 
B.  B.  Edwards  (.\ndover.  Is.V.');  Rev.  .Jo.seph  S 
Clark,  D.D.  (Boston.  Istil);  Rev.  Richard  S 
Storr.s,  D.D.,  pastor  at  Braintree,  .Ma.s8.  (Boston. 
1871);  Rev.  .Samuel  C.  .Lirkson.  D.D.  (Andover, 
1.S7S)  ;  R,.v.  Leoriar.l  W.kjiI.s,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College  (Andover,  IS.So).  His 
last  pamphlet  was  on  The  Associate  Creed  of  An- 
dorrr  Thfiiloyical  .S'cmifKjrv  (Boston,  1883,  pp.  08). 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  and  translators  of  Selec- 
tions from  German  Literature,  Andover,  1830 ; 
edited    The    Writings   of  Rer.    William    liradford 
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Homer,  1S42,  2il  ed.  with  au  introductory  essay  of 
forly-iiiue  payes,  lS4i>;  The  Preacher  uml  I'wstur 
(to  "wliich  he  wrote  an  introduction  of  thirty-six 
pai;es),  1845;  The  Wriling.i  of  Pmfessur  j'i.  li. 
liilirurds  (to  wliich  was  prettxed  a  memoir  of  370 
jiages),  Boston,  1&.j3:  published  a  Memoir  uf  the 
Life  and  CharuiUr  „/ Samuel  J/ojjliiis,  D.D.,  18o2, 
lid  ed.  1S54  (which  w;is  also  prefixed  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  Hopkins).  In  connection  with  l^ofes.sor 
.Vustin  rhelps,  D.U.,  and  Dr.  Lowell  JIason,  he 
compiled  and  edited  Tlie  Sabbath  IJi/mn-lluuk,  Xew 
York,  1808  (between  the  years  lSo8  and  ISUO,  with 
the  appendages  of  tunes  for  congregational  wor- 
ship, it  reached  a  circulation  of  about  120,000) ; 
in  connection  with  the  Ilijmn  Boole  he,  with  Drs. 
Austin  Phelps  and  Daniel  L.  Furber,  jjublished  a 
volume  entitled  lli/mus  and  Choirs,  Andover,  18C0 
(of  this  work,  au  e.ssay  of  sixty-one  pages  on  The 
Text  of  Hymns  was  written  by  Professor  Park). 
He  edited  The  Atonement,  Discourses  and  Treatises 
bi/  Edwards,  Smailei/,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Grijfin, 
Jjurye,  and  \Veel.s,  ]l'ilh  an  Jntroduclory  Essay  [of 
eighty  pages],  Boston,  1860;  wrote  a  Memoir  of 
Xathanael  Emmons,  ISGl  (which  was  pirefixed  to  the 
theological  works  of  Dr.  Emmons  iu  6  vols.  8vo.). 
His  last  publication  is  a  volume  of  fourteen  Dis- 
courses on  some  Theological  Doctrines  as  related  to 
the  Religious  Character,  Andover,  1885. 

PARKER,  Edwin  Pond,  S.T.D.  (Yale  College, 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1S72),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Castine,  Me.,  Jan.  13, 1836;  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1S56,  and  at  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary,  Me.,  1859;  since  Jan. 
11,  I'SOii.  has  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Chui'ch 
ill  ILirltoid.  Cuiin. 

PARKER,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Hexham,  Northumberland,  Eng.,  April  9, 1830; 
educated  at  University  College,  Loudon,  and  pri- 
vately ;  entered  the  Congregational  ministry, 
and  became  successively  pastor  at  Banbury 
(Oxfordshire),  lS53;  Manchester  (Cavendish 
Chapel),  1858;  and  of  the  City  Temple,  London, 
1869.  In  1884  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union.  His  church  seats  more  than  two 
thousand  persons,  and  is  largely  attended.  His 
sermons  are  taken  down  in  short-hand.  He  has 
published  Emmanuel,  Lond.,  1859;  Hidden  Springs, 
1804 ;  Wednesday  Evenings  at  Cavendish  Chapel, 
Homiletic  Hints,  1865 ;  Ecce  Deus,  Essays  on  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  1868,  5th  ed. 
Ib75;  Springdale  Abbey,  Extracts  from  the  Letters 
and  Diaries  of  un  English  Preacher,  1869;  The 
Paraclete,  1874,  new  ed.  1876 ;  The  Gospel  by 
Matthew  (homiletic  analysis),  1869 ;  Ad  Clerum, 
1870;  Pulpit  Xotes,  with  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
Preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  1873;  The  Priesthood 
of  Christ,  1876;  Adam,  Xoah,and  Abraham,  1880; 
The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,  as  revealed  I'li  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  lSSl-82,  3  vols. ;  Apostolic  Life,  1882- 
84,  3  vols. ;  The  People's  Bible:  Discourses  on  Holy 
Scripture,  18S5  sqq.,  to  be  completed  in  25  vols. ; 
Tyne  Chylde,  my  Life  and  Ministry,  partly  in  the 
Daylight  of  Fad,  pardi/  in  the  Limelight  of  Fancy, 
1883,  2d  ed.  18S5;  iVearer  Stephen,  Odds  and 
Evens  in  EngVish  Hi-iigion,  1885.  Almost  all  these 
Works  have  been  republished  in  America. 

PARKHURST,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.  (Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  1880),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Fram- 
ingham,  Ma,ss.,  April  17,  1842;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  1866;  studied  theology 


in  Halle  (1869)  and  Leipzig  (1872-73;;  was  prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  Amherst,  1867 ;  professor  iu 
W'illiston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1870- 
71 ;  pastor  (Congregational)  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
1874-80;  and  since  1880  h.is  been  pa.stor  of  the 
Madison-square  Presbyterian  Church,  Xew-Y'ork 
City.  He  is  the  author  of  articles  in  different 
periodicals;  and  Forms  of  the  Latin  Verb  illus'.ruiid 
by  the  Sanscrit,  Boston,'  1870:  The  Blind  Man's 
Creed,  and  other  Sermons,  Xew  York,  1S83 ;  Patient 
in  the  Mount,  and  other  Sermons.  1.S,S5. 

PARRY,  Right  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1870).  bi>hop  suffragan  of  Dover  (suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;,  Church  of  Enj>land  ;  b. 
at  (ioverninent  House,  Sydney,  Xew  Soutli  Wales, 
ill  the  year  1830;  entered  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 
1849;  graduated  B.A.  (first-class  clas.-ic.N)  1S.J2, 
M.A.  lts.55;  ordained  deacon  18.54,  priest  1855; 
was  tutor  of  the  University  of  Durham,  1853-56; 
curate  of  Soniiiiig,  Berkshire,  1856;  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London,  1857-59;  rector 
of  Acton,  iliddlesex,  and  rural  dean,  1856-69; 
bishop  suffragan,  1870  (one  of  the  first  two 
suffragan  bishops  consecrated  in  the  Anglican 
Chuix-li  for  three  hundred  j-eare).  Since  1870  he 
has  been  commissarv  to  the  bishop  of  Madia-^; 
since  1874,  same  to  tlie  bishop  of  Gibraltar.  lie 
is  the  author  of  A  Memoir  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
W.  Edward  Parry  (his  father),  London,  1S56;  An 
Ordination  Sermon  preached  in  Whitehall  Chapel, 
1857;  Memorials  of  Commander  Parry,  R.X.  (his 
brother),  1870,  2d  ed.  1879;  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  after  Dean  Alford'a  Funeral, 
1871.  . 

PASSACLIA,  the  Abbe  Carlo,  D.O.,  Romau 
Catholic ;  b.  at  Prive  de  San  Paolo,  near  Lucca, 
Italy,  in  the  year  1814 ;  educated  at  Home ;  became 
a  Jesuit,  and  profe.*sor  of  theology  in  the  Roman 
University.  He  edited  the  dogmatic  theologj"  of 
Petavius;  wrote  .4  Commentary  on  the  Prerogatives 
of  St.  Peter,  Ratisbon,  1S50;  On  the  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment;  in  defence  of  the  immacidatc 
conception ;  but  particularly  a  Latin  pamphlet 
urging  the  Pope  to  renounce  the  temporal  jower 
(Rome,  1861),  which  was  put  upon  the  Index,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome.  He  was  made  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  a  theological  professor  at  Turin; 
in  1863  sat  in  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  Xo- 
vember,  18S2,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Holy 
See,  and  resumed  his  priestlv  functions.  • 

PATERSON,  Hugh  Sinclair,  M.D.  (Glasgow, 
1862),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Canipbelltowu,  Argyll- 
shire, Feb.  26,  1832 ;  educ.ited  at  the  University 
of  Gla-sgow ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Church,  1854  ;  became  minister  of  Free  St.  Mark's, 
Glasgow,  1854;  removed  to  London  in  1872  as 
minister  of  Belgrave  Presbyterian  Church;  in 
1880  came  to  his  present  charge,  Trinity  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Xottiug  Hill,  London.  He  has 
edited  Dickinson's  (Quarterly  (1878-81);  since  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
y?erie(f  (quarterly) ;  and  since  Xov.  3,  1881,  Word 
and  Work  (weekly).  He  is  the  author  of  Studies 
in  Life,  The  Hainan  Body  and  its  Functions,  and 
Health  Studies  (all  in  1880,  several  thousands  sold, 
republished  in  1  vol..  Life,  Function,  and  Health, 
1884);  "In  defence:"  The  Earlier  Scriptures,  1883; 
The  Fourfold  Life,  1884 ;  Crosses  and  Crowns,  1884 ; 
Christ  and  Criticism,  1884  ;  Faith  and  Unfailh,  their 
Claims  and  Conflicts,  1885. 
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PATON,  John  Brown,  D.D.  i  University  of  f'.las- 
(;ow,  lb8:2;,  C'oii^rc,L;utii)ii;iIist ;  li.  in  Loiidiin  Par- 
ish, Ayrsliire,  Soollainl,  Dec.  17,  IS^tO:  educiit«-(l 
iit  Spriuuhill  Tlieological  College,  atTiliateJ  with 
Loiiuuu  Ciiiveisity,  wlifie  lie  jjM-aduated  B.A.  1849 
(Old-Tesfaiiieiit  lienors  exaininatioii.  1850);  won 
Dr.  Williams  divinit^v  schohirship,  1851 ;  grailuated 
M.A.  (both  in  classics  and  pliilosophy),  and  gold 
medal  in  pldlosophy,  185;l;  became  ]iiu>tor  of 
Congregational  Church  at  Slieffield,  1854  ;  princi- 
pal of  the  Congregational  Institute,  Nottingham, 
180:3.  He  was  editor  of  The  Edectic  Iteview,  185!)- 
C2;  and  consulting  editor  of  Coulem/iurari/  llevieip 
since  1881.'.  In  tlieology,  especially  in  apologetic 
tendencies,  lie  is  allied  to  Dorner;  in  his  doctrine 
oi  the  Church,  an  Independent.  lie  is  the  autlior 
of  Ei-aiKjdizaliou  of  'J'uicn  anil  Counlri/,  London, 
18G1  ;  "Iiispiralioii,"  Cridcism  of  Theories  of  J.  D. 
Morell  anil  Professor  1'  Seinniin,  lSti2,  ..4  Revieir 
of  the  "Vie  lie  Jesus:"  conlaininq  Discussions  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Miracle,  the  Mi/lliiiiil  Tlieory,  ami  the 
Aulhenlicili/  iij  the  Gos;>ils,  18(J4;  The  Oriyin  oj 
the  Priesthooil  in  the  Church,  1875;  Sujiernaturat 
Religion:  a  Criticism,  1S~S;  The  Inner  Mission  of 
Germany,  and  its  Lessons  to  us,  1885;  The  Inner 
Mission  of  the  Church  (in  one  volume  with  Women's 
Work  in  the  Ch  urch  and  The  Present  State  of  Lurope 
in  Relation  to  the  S/treail  of  the  Gospel),  1885;  The 
Tirofulil  Alternutire  (containing  Religion  or  Atheism 
and  A  Priesthood  or  a  Brotherhood),  1885;  ICvening 
Schools  under  lleatthy  Conditions,  1880 ;  Contem- 
porary Ciinlrocersies  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  the  Ritiilions  uf  Church  and  Stale,  l>i80. 

PATTERSON,  Robert  Mayne,  D.D.  (College of 
New  .Itrsiv,  Princeton,  1880),  I'lesbvteiian  ;  o.  in 
I'liila.|.lpliia,Penii.,.Iuly  17, 18:52;  graduated  from 
the  l'liila<lelpliia  High  School,  1849,  and  (after 
five  years' reporting  in  United-States  Senate,  and 
.special  study)  from  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological 
Seminary,  IS.jt);  pastor  at  Great  Valley,  Penii., 
185!) ;  .South  Church,  Philadelpiiia,  1807  ;  editor 
of  Philadelphia  I'an-Piesbyterian  Council  in  1880; 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Belfast  Councils  ; 
editor  of  Preshyieriim  Journal,  1881 ;  author  of 
several  vohimes  and  of  review  articles,  and  of 
IiajMTs  read  to  Plnladclphia  and  lii'Ifast  Councils. 

PATTISON,  Thomas  Harwood,  D.D.  (.Madi.son 

Uiiivi  T-ily.  llumilt .\.V.,  Iri^o),  Baptist;  b.  at 

Lamiceston,  Cornwall,  Kiig.,  Dec.  14,  18:J8;  gradu- 
ated at  Kegenfs  Park  Baptist  College,  I.oiidun, 
1m;2;  pastor  at  Newcaslle-on-Tvne  and  Koch- 
dale,  Eng.,  1805;  New  Haven,  Conn,  1875;  Al- 
bany, N.V.,  1879;  iMofcssor  of  Imniiletics  and 
pastoral  theology  in  Kochestei-  (N.V.)  Theidogi- 
cal  Seminarv,  I'SSj.  He  contributi-d  to  Reliijious 
Republics,  r,ondoM,  l.i09  ;  published  Present- J tuy 
Lectures,  1872;  and  is  the  .Vnierican  correspond- 
ent of  Thi-  Fneiiiiiii.  :i  London  liaplist  journal. 

PATTON,  Alfred  Spencer,  D.D.  (.Madison  liii- 
veisitv,  Hamilton,  .\.Y.,  l.'S05),  Baptist  ;  b.  in  Suf- 
folk, Kiig.,  Dec.  12,  1825;  came  to  .\nierica  when  a 
child;  graduateil  at  Columbian  University,  \Va.sli- 
ington,l).C.,lH48;  became  piwtor  at  UVstCh.'ater, 
Penn.,  IvbS;  Ha.ldonlield,  N..I.,  l^.VJ;  Hoboken, 
X.J.,  1851;  Boxbury.  Mass..  lH.-,9;  ftici,  N.Y., 
180.'J;  retired  from  piustorate,  1872,  and  has  ever 
since  Ikjcii  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Jlaiilist 
Weekly,  New-York  City.  In  1802  anil  180:i  ho 
was  chaplain  of  the  .Ma.Hsachuselts  .Senate. 

PATTON,  Francis  Landey,  D.D.  (Ilauovur  Col- 


lege, Iiid.,  1872),  LL.D.  (AVoosUm'  University,  O., 
1878),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  \Varwick,  Island  of 
Bermuda,  .Ian.  22,  184:5;  graduated  at  Princeton 
(N.J.)  Theological  St-minary,  1805;  pastor  Eiglity- 
fourtli-Street  Church,  New-Y'ork  City,  1805.  at 
Nvack,  1807;  pa.stor  South  Church,  Brooklvu. 
1^71 ;  profe.ssor  of  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111.,  1^71;  and  of 
relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  religion. 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  1881.  lie  is 
also  professor  of  ethics  in  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  Princeton.  He  was  pastor  elect  of  the 
Jeffer.son-Park  Church,  Chicago,  1874.  and  pastor 
1879-81  ;  editor  of  The  Interior,  1873-0;  and  mod- 
erator of  the  General  .\ssenibly  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  in  1878.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  peri- 
odicals, he  has  published  Insjiiration  of  the  Scri{>- 
tures,  Phil.idelphia,  1809 ;  .Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrine ;  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Presby- 
terian Rccieic. 

PATTON,  William  Weston,  D.D.  (Indiana  As- 
bury  I'niversity,  (ireeiuastle.  Iiid.,  1H0:5),  LL.D. 
(University  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  18.s2),  Cou- 
gregationalist;  b.  in  New- Y'ork  City,  Oct.  19, 
1821 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  Y'ork,  1839,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New- Y'ork  City,  1842  ;  became  pastor  of 
Phillips  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass., 
1843;  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1840;  of  the  First  Church,  Chic.igo,  111.,  1857; 
was  editor  of  The  Adiance,  Chicago,  111.,  1807- 
72;  lecturer  on  modern  scepticism  at  Oberlin 
(O.)  and  Chicago  (111  )  Congregational  theological 
seminaries,  1874-77  ;  since  1877,  president  of 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C,  and  in 
its  theological  department  profes.sor  of  natural 
theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  took 
an  earnest  part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement; 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented 
to  President  Lincoln,  Sept.  13,  1802,  the  famous 
memorial  from  Chicago  asking  for  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation ;  was  vice-president  of  the 
North-Westerii  .Sanitary  Commission  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  ius  such  made  rejieated  visitations 
of  the  KiLstern  ami  Western  armies,  and  pub- 
lished various  pam]ililet  leiiorLs ;  visiteil  (ireat 
Britain  and  the  Continent  on  bi-lialf  of  the  freed- 
men  in  18(i0.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Youiiy  Man, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1847  (reimblished  as  The  Young 
Man's  Priend,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1850);  Conscience 
and  Laic,  New  York,  1850;  Slacery  and  Infidelity, 
Cincinnati,  ls50;  Sjiirilual  Victory,  Boston.  1874 ; 
Prayer  and  its  Remarkable  Answers,  Chicago,  1S75, 
20tli  ed.  New  Y'ork,  1^85;  and  numerous  articles 
in  the  various  tl logical  magazines. 

PAXTON,  John  R.,  D.D.  (I'nioii  College,  .Sclie- 
iici-tadv,  N  S'.,  lH»2i,  Pri'sbyleriaii ;  b.  at  Canons- 
burg,  I'ciiii.,  .Sept.  l.s,  IHbl";  graduateil  at  Wash- 
ington and  .leflerson  Collegi',  WiLshingt Penn., 

1800,  anil  at  Western  Theological  Seminary.  .Mle- 
gheny,  Penn.,  1809;  Ix'came  piistor  atCliurchville, 
Md.,"l871;  of  Pine-street  Church,  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  1^74  ;  of  New-York-avenue  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  1H78;  of  West  Church,  New- York 
City,  18.VJ. 

fiAXTON,  William  Miller,  D.D.  (Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsbuig.  Pimn..  IMJH),  LL.D.  (Washing- 
ton and  .lelb'ison  College,  W'ashiiiglon,  Penn., 
Ih83),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  Adams  County,  Peuu., 
July  7,  \K1\  ;  graduated  at  IVniisylvania  College, 
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Gettysburg,  1S43,  and  at  Princeton  (X.J.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  1S48  (having  studied  law  after 
leaving  college) ;  was  pastor  at  Greencastle,  Penu., 
1S4S-50;  of  First  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,lS51- 
65 ;  profes-sor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Alles,dieny,  Penn.,  ISIiO- 
67 ;  pastor  of  First  Church,  New- York  City,  1866- 
83;  and  since  has  been  profe.-isor  of  eccle.siastical. 
horailetical,  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Prince- 
ton (N'.J.)  Theological  Seminary.  From  187"J  to 
1875  he  was  lecturer  on  sacred  rhetoric  in  L'uiou 
Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  JIadison,  \Vis.,  in  1880.  He 
has  published  a  Memorial  of  Rev.  Francis  Uerron, 
D.D..  Pittsburgh,  1861. 

PAYNE,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.  (Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Penn.,  1^70).  LL.D.  (Ohio  State 
University,  Athens,  O.,  1876),  Methodist;  b.  at 
Taunton,"  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1830;  graduated  at 
AVesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1856; 
studieii  theology  in  the  Biblical  Institute,  Con- 
cord, X.H.  (now  the  Boston  .School  of  Theology); 
was  pastor  from  1857  until  1^76,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  O.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  hymn-book  of  the  MethodLst- 
Episcopal  Church,  1876 ;  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference,  London,  September,  ISSl ; 
and  of  the  (ieneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  1880  and  1884.  He  is  the 
author  of  Guides  ami  Guards  in  Character  Build- 
ing, New  Y'ork,  1883,  6th  ed.  1886,  republished 
London,  1884 ;  aud  of  the  pamphlets,  The  Social 
Glass  and  Christian  Obligation,  1868 ;  Shall  our 
American  Sabbath  he  a  Holiday,  or  a  Holy-day? 
Philadelphia,  1872  ;  Daniel,  the  Uncompromising 
Young  Man.  Xew  Y'ork,  1872. 

PAYNE-SMITH,  Very  Rev.  Robert,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Church  of  England;  b.  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  November,  1818;  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A.  (second-class  in 
classics)  1841,  M.A.  1843;  Boden  Sanscrit  scholar, 
1840 ;  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Helsrew  scholar,  1843 ; 
was  ordained  deacon  1843,  priest  1844 ;  and  became 
successively  head  master  of  the  Kensington  pro- 
prietary school  (1853),  sub-librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford  (1857),  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
and  rector  of  Ewelme  (1865),  and  dean  of  Canter- 
bury (1871).  He  was  Banipton  lecturer  in  1869, 
and  an  Old- Testament  reviser  (1870-84).  He  is 
the  author,  translator,  and  editor  of  6\  Cyrilli  Alex, 
comment,  in  Lucce  evangel,  quce  supersunt  Syriace, 
Oxford,  1858;  St.  Cyril's  Commentary  on  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  in  English,  1859, 2  vols.;  Ecctei'ia.itical  His- 
tory of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  (translated),  1860 ; 
The  Authenticity  and  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  vindicated,  1862;  Calatogus 
codicum  Syriacorum  et  Carshunicorum  in  bibliolheca 
Bodleiana,  1864  ;  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  1868  sqq. ; 
Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ  (Hampton  Lec- 
ture), 1869;  commentary  on  Jeremiah,  in  Bible 
(Speaker's)  Commentary;  on  Isaiah,  in  .S.  P.  G. 
Commentary;  and  on  Genesis,  in  Bishop  Ellicott's 
Commentary.  • 

PEABODY,  Andrew  Preston,  D.D.  (Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1852),  LL.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  X.Y'.,  1863).  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  March  19,  1811;   graduated  at 


Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1826,  and 
at  the  theological  seminars-  in  connection  with  it, 
1832;  was  pastor  at  Portsniouth,  N.H.,  1833-60; 
professor  of  Christian  morals.and  preacher  to  Har- 
vard University,  1860-81.  He  edited  The  North- 
American  Revieu;  1852-61;  and  has  publLsbed,  be- 
sides articles,  sermons,  etc..  Lectures  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  Boston,  1844,  3d  ed.  1857;  Christian  Con- 
solations, 1846. 6th  ed.  1872;  Conversation,  its  Faults 
and  Graces,  18.56,  3d  ed.  1882;  Christianity  the  Re- 
ligion of'  Nature  (Lowell  Lectures),  1864;  Sermons 
for  Children,  1806,  2d  ed.  1867  ;  Remini.tcences  of 
European  Travel,  X'ew  Y'ork,  1868;  Manual  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  1873 ;  Christianity  and  Science 
(Union  Seminary  Lectures),  1874 ;  Christian  Belief 
and  Life,  Boston,  1875;  Baccalaureate  Sermons, 
1885;  and  tran.slations  of  Cicero's  De  ojficiis  ( 1883) 
and  De  senectute  (1884)  ;  De  Amicitia  and  Scipio's 
Dream,  1884 ;  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Divine 
Justice,  1885;  A  translation  of  Cicero's  Tusculan 
Disputations  (On  the  contempt  of  death,  On  bear- 
ing )iain,  etc ),  1886. 

PECK,  Thomas  Ephraim,  D.D.  (Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College,  Prince-Edward  County,  Va.,  1867), 
LL.D.  (Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  1883),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Columbia,  S.C, 
Jan.  29,  1822;  graduated  at  South-Carolina  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  1840;  pa-stor  in  Baltimore,  1846- 
60 ;  professor  of  church  history  and  polity  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden-Sidney, 
Va.,  1860-83,  and  since  of  systematic  and  pastoral 
theology.  He  has  published  review  articles  and 
sermons. 

PEIRCE,  Bradford  Kinney,  D.D.  (Wesleyan 
University.  Middletown,  Conn.,  1868),  Methodist; 
b.  at  Royalton,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  Feb.  3, 
1819 ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  1841 ;  received  into  New-England 
Conference,  Methodist- Episcopal  Church,  1843 ; 
was  editor  Sunday-school  Messenger  and  Sunday- 
school  Teacher,  Boston,  1844-45;  agent  of  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  L'nion,  1854-56:  senator  from 
Norfolk  County  in  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
1855-56 ;  superintendent  and  chaplain  of  State  In- 
'.  dustrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1856- 
62;  chaplain  of  House  of  Kefuge,  New- Y'ork  City, 
1863-72;  and  since  has  been  editor  of  Zion's  Her- 
I  aid,  Boston.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Boston  University 
j  (since  1874),  of  Wellesley  College  (since  1876), 
I  and  of  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
!  (since  1877),  and  was  of  Weslevan  University, 
i  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1870  to  1881.  He  is  the 
author  of  Temptation,  Boston,  1840,  2d  ed.  Xew 
Y'ork,  1844;  One  Talent  improved,  Xew  Y'ork,  1845; 
The  Eminent  Dead,  Boston,  1846  (second  and  sub- 
sequent editions  at  Nashville,  Tenn.) ;  Bible  Schol- 
ar's Manual,  New  Y'ork,  1847 ;  Notes  on  the  Acts, 
1848;  Questions  upon  Acts,  Genesii,  and  Exodus, 
1848;  The  Token  of  Friendship,  Boston,  1850;  a 
series  of  reports  upon  Juvenile  Keform  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1856-61 ;  edited,  by 
order  of  Legislature  of  Ma-ssachusetts,  in  1856,  a 
new  edition,  with  additional  notes  and  newspaper 
articles  published  at  the  time,  of  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  held  in  the  year  1788, 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  octavo,  printed  by  the  State ;  a  series  of 
chaplain's  reports  of  House  of  Refuge,  1862-72; 
LiJ'e  in  Woods,  or  Adventures  o/  Audubon,  N.Y., 
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1863;  collection  of  hymns  and  ritual  for  House 
of  Kefuge,  New  York,  1>>G4  :  Trials  of  an  Incenlur: 
Life  ami  Discoveries  nf  Charles  (jvodyear,  1800; 
Stories  from  Life  which  the  Chaplain  TottI,  Boston, 
18(J0;  Sei/uel  to  Stories  from  Life,  1867  ;  The  W'unl 
uf  Hwl  Ofieneil,  New  York,  1808,  iM  ed.  1871 ;  .1 
llalf-Ceniitrij  with  Juvenile  Offenders,  New  York, 
1809;  i'niler  the  Cross,  Bostiin,  1809;  The  Yuamj 
Shetlaniler  ami  his  Hume  ■  IMoijra/ihlcal  Slelch  of 
Thomas  Eilmonitston,  New  Yolk,  1870;  The  Choi^ 
lain  irilh  ihe  Chililren,  1870;  Ili/mns  of  the  lliijher 
Life.  1871  :  various  ;irtirK-s. 

PELHAM,  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
D.O.  (/"/•  Lileras  Ilnjiiis,  1807),  lord  Kishop  of 
Xorwich ;  b.  in  London,  .Fune  21,  iKll;  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  graduated  B.A. 
ls:i2,  M.A.  1857;  ordained  deacon  1831,  priest 
183J;  was  rector  of  Berg  Apton,  Norfolk,  1837- 
b2 ;  perpetual  curate  of  Christ  Church,  llampstead, 
1852-55;  rector  of  St.  .Marylebone,  London,  1805- 
57;  consecrated  bislio|i,  l^"i7 

PELOUBET,  Francis  Nathan,  D.D.  (Uuivei-sity 
of  East  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1881),  Con- 
gregationalist ;  b.  in  New-York  City,  Dec.  2, 1831 ; 

fraduated  at  Williams  College,  Williamslown, 
_la.ss.,  1853,  and  from  the  theological  .seminary, 
Bangor,  Me.,  1857;  was  pastor  of  Congregational 
church  at  Lanesville  (1857-60),  Oakham  (1801-00;, 
Attleboro'  (1800-71),  and  Natick  (1871-83),  all  in 
Mas.sachusetts.  lie  i.s  the  author  (with  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  I'eloubet)  of  Select  ^otes  on  the  International 
Sumlai/schuol  Lessons,  Boston,  1875  sijij.  (12  vols. 
to  1886  inclusive,  circulation  over  23(5,000  vols.); 
International  Question  Book;  1871  scjcj  (two  grades, 
senior  and  intermediate,  20  vols.);  Sundai/school 
Quurterli/,  1880  sqij  ;  Intermediate  Quarterly,  l.'S81 
sqq.  (circulation  ol  question-books  and  quarterlies 
over  1,370,IX)IJ)  ;  Smith-I'elouhet  Bible  Dictionary 
(a  revision,  with  additions  to  date,  of  Smith  s 
condensed  Dihle  Dictionary),  Philadelphia,  1881 ; 
Select  Sonys  for  Ihe  Sunday  School  and  Social  Mett- 
inys.  New  York,  1881 ;  occasional  discourses,  and 
teni|p<Tanci'  le.sson-leaves. 

PENDLETON,  James  Madison,  D.D.  (Denison 
University,  Granville,  O.,  HOO),  Baptist;  b.  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  Nov.  20,  1811;  was 
pastor  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  1837-57  ,  profes.sor 
of  theology.  Union  University,  Murfreeslwro', 
Tenn.,  1857-01 ;  pxstor  at  Hamilton,  O.,  1862-65, 
and  at  Upland,  Benn.,  180.')-83.  He  has  never 
had  a  collegiate  education,  but  received  an  hon- 
orary A.M.  from  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  1841. 
He  is  the  author  of  Three  Reasons  why  I  am  a  Ba/i- 
list,  Cmcinnati,  O-,  18.03,  liust  ed.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1884;  Sermons,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  18.')9;  Church 
Manual,  I'hiladelphia,  1808  (40  editions  of  .000 
copies  each);  Christian  Doctrines,  1878,  13tll  cd. 
1885  (each  edition  0(KJ  col>ie«)  ;  Distinctive  Princi- 
ples of  Baptists,  1881,  3d  ed.  1880  (each  edition 
500  copies);  with  Kev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Clark,  Bri,f 
Notes  on  the  .Xew  Testament,  1884  ;  The  Atoncnnnt 
of  Christ,  1880.  His  Three  Jleasims  wius  translated 
into  U'.l,!.. 

PENICK,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Clifton,  D.D. 
(Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  0.,  1M77),  Kpisco- 
palian,  retired  liishop;  b.  in  Cliarlotle  County, 
Va.,  Dec  9,  1843;  studied  in  HanqMlen-Sidni'y 
College,  Va.,  and  graduated  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  near  Alexandria,  1869; 
was  rector  of  Kmmauuel  Church,  Goodson,  Va  , 


1869-70;  of  St.  George's  Church,  Mount  Savage, 
Md.,  1870-73;  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  1873-77;  bishop  of  Cape  Palmasand 
Carts  adjacent,  Africa,  1S77-83;  snice  1S>S3  has 
een  rector  of  St.  .Vndrew's  Church,  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861, 
and  served  through  the  war.  He  founded  Cape 
.Mount  Station,  LiU-ria,  West  Africa.  He  is  the 
author  of  More  than  a  I'rophit,  .New  York,  1880. 

PENTECOST,  George  Frederick,  D.D.  (Lafay- 
ette College,  Ka.ston,  Benn.,  1884;,  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Albion,  111.,  .Sept.  23,  1842;  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  at  fifteen  ;  went  to  Kans.ts  Territory 
at  seventeen,  was  there  as  printer  for  a  year;  then 
became  private  secretary  to  Govs.  Denver  and 
Walsh,  then  clerk  in  United-StiUes  District  Court 
and  in  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory;  studied 
law ;  entered  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  but  left 
it  in  1862,  and  joined  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Union 
Cavalry  under  Col.  Bristow  (subsequently  gen- 
eral, and  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President 
Grant).  He  left  the  service  in  1864,  with  the  rauk 
of  captain.  Since  1864  he  has  held  the  following 
pastorates:  First  Bapti.st  Church,  Greenca.stle, 
Ind.,  1864-60  ;  First  Baptist  Church,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  1866-68;  Fii-st  Baptist  Church,  Covington, 
Ky.,  1868-69;  Hanson-place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y'.,  1869-72;  Warren-avenue  Baiitist 
Church,  Bo.ston,  Ma-ss.,  1872-77 ;  evangelist,  1877- 
81;  since  1881  has  been  p.astorof  Tompkius-avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  has 
been  three  times  abroad,  always  on  invitation  to 
preacli  and  do  evangelistic  work,  twice  with  .Mr. 
Aloody  He  is  the  author  of  Anyel  in  Marble, 
Boston,  1876,  3d  ed.  1884,  Ix)ndon  ias4  :  In  the 
Volume  of  the  Book,  New  York,  lb79,  3d  ed.  1880, 
London,  1884 ;  Out  of  Eijypi,  I-ondon,  1884,  New 
York,  1880  (the  hist  two  Ijooks  have  had  a  joint 
circulation  of  40,000  copies) ;  many  tracts  and 
pamphlets;  since  18>i5, editor  of  Wonlsand  Weap- 
ons for  Christian  Workers  (monthly),  New  York, 
1880  sqq. 

PEROWNE,  Very  Rev.  John  James  Stewart, 
D.D.  (Cambridge,  1^73),  (  liun  li  of  England;  b. 
at  Burdwan,  Bengal,  India,  .March  13,  ltt23;  w.13 
Crosse  scholar,  and  educaU-d  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  1845,  M.A. 
1818,  B.D.  18.06;  was  meinUM's'  prizeman  (Latin 
e.ssay)  in  1844,  1816,  1817,and  Tyrwhitfs  Hebrew 
scholar  in  1818;  ordained  deacon  1817.  priest 
1848;  was  examiner  for  classical  trijio-s,  1^01-52' 
select  preacher  to  the  university,  1853,  1861,  1873, 
1876,  1879,  and  1S82;  vice-principal  of  St.  David's 
College,  Laini>etcr,  1802-72-  exanuning  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  1860-78  ;j)rebendary 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  canon  of  Llandafi  CMhedral, 
1869-78;  pra'lector  in  theology  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1S72-78;  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
1873-75;  Hulsean  Jirofe.ssor  of  divinilv,  1H75-78. 
In  1868  he  was  Hulsean  lecturer;  in  18(  1-75,  Mar- 
ijaret  preacher;  in  1H74-76,  Whitehall  preacher. 
He  was  a  meinlM-r  of  the  Old-Testament  conqiauy 
of  Bible-iX'vi.sers,  1^70-84,  and  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  ecclesiastical  courts,  1881  -S3.  In  1875 
he  w:is  aj>point'-d  honorary  chaplain  to  the  tjueen; 
and  in  lfi78,  di-an  of  Peterliorough.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Honk  of  I'salms,  a  Aric  Translation, 
with  Notes,  Critical  and  Exeyrtical,  London,  1804- 
68,  2  vols.  0th  ed.  1886;  Immortality  rliulse&o 
Lectures),  1869;  Sermons,  1873.     Ho  is  the  editor 
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01  Tlic  Cniubriilije  Bible  for  Schools,  1.S77  .sq(i  ,  to 
wliicli  series  lie  contributed  the  notes  on  Junali, 
1678. 

PERRIN,  Lavalette,  D.D.  (Yule  College,  New 
Haven,  I'onn.,  18U9),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Vernon,  Conn.,  May  15,  ISlti;  f;ra<luated  at  Vale 
College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1840,  and  at  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  184:5;  was  pastor  at  Go- 
shen, Conn.,  181;5-57;  of  First  Church,  New 
hritain,  Conn.,  1858-70;  since  1872,  pastor  of  the 
Tiiird  Church,  'I'orrington,  Conn. ;  since.  1870, 
annalist  of  (ieneral  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churclii's  of  Connecticut;  since  1880,  treasurer 
of  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches; 
since  1882,  member  of  corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  took  the  initiatory  steps  in  organizing 
the  State  Conference  m  13i;7,  and  the  Connecticut 
Congregational  Club,  Dec.  18, 1876;  projected  and 
IS  agent  of  the  Memorial  Hall  estate  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  is  conservative  in  doctrinal,  and  pro- 
gressive in  piaetical,  theology  ;  accepting  the  old 
creeds,  and  favoring  such  new  measures  as  accord 
with  them.  He  has  published  several  sermons 
on  various  subjects. 

PERRY,  George  Gresley,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Churchill.  Somerset,  Dec.  21,  1820;  scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1837 ;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  (second-class  classics)  1840,  M.A.  (Lin- 
coln College)  1843;  was  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
1842-52,  in  which  was  tutor,  1847-52;  master  of 
the  schools,  1847-48 ;  ordained  deacon  1844,  priest 
1845;  has  been  rector  of  Waddington,  Lincoln- 
.shire.  since  1852;  rural  dean  of  Longoboby;  canon 
and  prebendary  of  ^lilton  ilauor  in  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral since  1861;  proctor  for  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
1867-81  ;  proctor  in  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. He  is  a  moderate  Anglican.  He  is  the 
autlior  of  History  of  the  Church  of  Eni/land  from 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Ceiiluri/,  Lon- 
don, 1861-64,  3  vols. ;  Victor:  a  Tale  uf  the  Great 
J'erscculioii,  1864  ;  Life  of  Bishop  Grosseteste,  1865; 
llislorii  of  the  Crusades,  1865,  3d  ed.  1872;  Croy- 
laiid  Abbey,  1867;  Christian  Fathers,  1870;  Vox 
tcrlesKE  Anf/licance,  1870;  .Stwlent's  Manual  of 
English  Church  History,  part  i.  1881,  part  ii.  1877, 
3d  ed.  1885;  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
1879;   The  Reformation  in  Em/land,  1886. 

PERRY,  Right  Rev.  William  Stevens,  S.T.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1861));  LL.D. 
(William  and  JIary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
1876),  D.C.L.  (University  of  Bishops'  College, 
Lenno-wille,  Can.,  1885),  Ejuscopalian,  bishop  of 
Iowa;  b.  at  I'lovidence,  K.I.,  Jan.  22,  1832; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1854  ;  stiidied  theology  first  at  the  Alexandria 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  then  privately  with 
Rev.  Drs.  A.  H.  Vinton,  Boston,  and  J.  S.  Stone, 
Brookline,  Mass. ;  became  a.ssistaiit  minister  at 
St.  Paul's,  Boston,  Mass.,  1857;  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Nashua,  N.IL,  1858;  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Portland,  Me.,  1861 ;  of  St.  Michael's,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  1864;  of  Trinity,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  1800; 
president  of  Hobart  College,  (ieneva,  N.Y.,  April, 
1876;  bishop,  Sept.  10,  1876.  He  was  deputy 
from  New  Hamp.shire  to  the  General  Convention, 
1859 ;  from  the  diocese  of  Maine,  1862,  at  which 
convention  he  was  made  assistant  secretary ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  secretaryship,  1865 ;  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties in  the  General  Convention,  1808,  1871,  and 


1874;  historiographer  of  the  American  Church, 
1868;  professor  of  historv  in  Hobart  College, 
1871-73.  With  Dr.  J.  Cotton  .Smith  he  edited 
The  Church  Monthly,  Boston,  1864.  A  full  list  of 
his  numerous  and  valuable  writings  down  todate 
is  given  in  Batterson's  Sketch-book  of  the  American 
E/jiscopate,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed.  1885.  Leaving 
out  sermons,  charges,  and  minor  publications,  of 
these  may  be  mentioned,  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  1859 ;  Journals  of 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Proteslant-Episcopul 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  (with  illus- 
trative historical  notes  and  appendices  by  the 
Kev.  Francis  L.  Hawks  and  the  Rev.  William 
Stevens  Perry),  vol  i.  (all  published),  Philadel- 
phia, 1861 ;  Bishop  Seabury  ami  liisliop  J'rocoosl : 
an  Historical  Fragment,  privately  printed,  1802; 
Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant- Episcopal 
Church  in  South  Carolina,  Francis  L.  Hawks  and 
William  Stevens  Perry  editors.  No.  1  (all  pub- 
lished), 1862 ;  The  Collects  of  the  Church,  pri- 
vately printed,  1863,  2d  ed.  1878 ;  The  Connection 
of  the  Clivrch  of  England  with  Early  American  Col- 
onization, Portland,  1863;  Bishop  Seabury  and  the 
"  Episcopal  Recorder  "  a  Vindication,  privately 
printed,  1863  ;  A  Century  of  Episcopacy  in  Pordand 
(a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Churcii  in 
Portland,  Jle.,  from  the  oiganization  of  St.  Paul's, 
Falmouth,  Nov.  4, 1763,  to  the  year  1883),  Portland, 
1863;  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant-Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (contain- 
ing numerous  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
concerning  the  Chi.rcn  in  Connecticut),  Francis 
L.  Hawks  and  W  illiam  Stevens  Perry  editor.s. 
New  York,  1863-64,  2  vols. ;  Liturgic  Worship. 
Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  1864  (edited,  the  course  planned,  and  one 
of  the  sermons  delivered,  by  William  Stevens 
Perry)  ;  A  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mather 
Smith,  D.D.,  privately  printed,  1866;  A  History 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ivitli  a  Rationale  of 
its  Offices,  by  Francis  Proctor  (with  an  introduc- 
tory chapteron  the  History  of  the  American  Liturgy, 
by  William  Stevens  Perry),  New  York,  1868,  new 
ed.  Loudon  and  New  York,  1881 ;  Questions  on  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  the  Great  Apostle,  1869;  The 
Churchman's  Vear-Book,  Hartford,  1870;  do.,  1871; 
Historical  Collections  of  the  American  Colonial 
Church,  vol.  i.,  Virginia,  1871 ;  do.,  vol.  li.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1872  ;  do.,  vol  iii.,  Ma.ssachusetts,  1873; 
do.,  vol.  iv.,  Maryland,  1878;  do.,  vol.  v.,  Dela- 
ware, 1878 ;  Life  Lc.i.tons  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
New  York,  1872,  4th  ed.  1885;  A  Sunday-school 
Experiment,  1874,  3d  ed.  1877;  Handbook  of  the 
General  Convention,  1874,  4tli  ed.  1881  ;  Journals 
of  the  General  Convention,  1785  to  1SS5,  3  vols. ; 
Historical  Notes  and  Documents  illustrating  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  m 
the  United  States  of  America,  1874  ;  The  Re-umon 
Conference  at  Bonn,  1875.  A  Personal  Narrative, 
1876;  The  American  Cathedral,  1877;  Missions 
and  Missionary  Bishoprics  in  the  American  Church 
(a  paper  read  before  the  Churcli  Congress  held 
at  Stoke-npon-Trent,  Eng.,  October,  1875),  pri- 
vately printed,  1877;  Scriptural  Reasons  for  the 
Use  of  Forms  of  Prayer,  Davenport,  1878;  The 
Second  Lambeth  Conference :  a  Personal  Narrative, 
1879  ;  .1   Brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
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General  Convention  held  in  the  Citij  of  Boston  1877, 
New  York,  1880;  Some  Summer  I)a>/.i  Abruaii, 
Davenport,  1880 :  Olier-A mmenjau  in  1875  ami  1880, 
privately  printed,  1881  ;  Kaster  with  the  Poets, 
baveiifiort,  1881 ;  The  Church's  Year,  Davenport, 
1881 ;  Catechetical  Instruction,  with  an  introduction, 
1382  ;  The  Church's  Growth  and  the  Church's  .Ve<  </,< 
in  Iowa,  1882;  Griswold  College:  Shalt  it  he  built 
up  ?  a  few  words  to  Churchmen,  1883;  A  Pastoral 
about  the  l^enten  fast,  188;$ ;  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  ProteMant-Episcopnl  Church,  1784-18S4,  New 
York,  ISnI  ;  A  Discourse  nn  the  Centenari/  of  the 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Senhury,  1884  ;  The  Election 
of  the  First  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  an  historical 
review,  1885  ;  The  Men  and  Measures  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts i'oncentions  of  1784-85,  a  centenary  dis- 
course, Bo^tou,  1883  ;  The  History  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  1587-188S,  vol.  i..  The  Planting 
anil  (jron-lh  of  the  American  Colonial  Church, 
1587-1783,  Boston,  1885:  do.,  vol.  ii..  The  Orr/ani- 
zalion  and  Progress  of  the  American  Church,  1783- 
1883,  Boston,  1885;  Ten  Episcopal  Addresses, 
1^77-•^li. 

PETERKIN,  Right  Rev.  George  William,  D.D. 
(Kenyon  College,  Gainbior,  O.,  and  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington.  Va.,  both  1878), 
Episcopalian,  first  bishop  of  West  Virginia;  b. 
at  Clear  Spring,  Md.,  March  21,  1811 ;  studied  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  1858- 
59;  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  near  .Alexandria,  18G8;  ordained  deacon 
18ti8,  priest  18i)U ;  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Culpeiiper,  Va.,  I8tj9  ;  of  Memorial 
Cliurch,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1873;  consecrated  bishop, 
1>7S. 

PETERS,  George  Nathaniel  Henry,  Lutheran 
(Wittenberg  Synod);  b.  at  New  Berlin,  Union 
County,  I'enn.,  Nov.  30,  1825;  graduated  at  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  ().,  1850;  pastor  at 
Woodbury,  Springfield,  Xenia,  and  Plymouth,  O., 
but  long  since  retired.  lie  is  a  conservative  pre- 
millenarian ;  and,  besides  immerous  articles,  has 
publinlieil,  a.s  the  result  of  thirty  years'  labor,  The 
Theocratic  Kintplom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  New 
York,  1881,  3  vols. 

PETERS,  John  Punnett,  Ph,D.  (Yale  College, 
New  ILtviii,  Conn.,  1&70).  Kpiscopalian ;  b.  in 
New-York  Cilv,  Dec.  Ki,  1852;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  New  liaven,  Conn.,  A.B.,  1873;  studied 
theology  at  Yale  Divinity  .School,  and  Oriental 
languages  at  Berlin  (l87!t-81)  and  Leipzig  (1882- 
•SJ) ;  was  tutor  in  Yale,  1870-79;  ordained  priest, 
1877;  chaplain  of  American  Epi-scopal  Cliurch  at 
l)resden,  1881-82;  a.t»istant  minister  at  .St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  New-York  City,  1883-81;  anil  since 
St-'ptember,  IfSi^J,  ha.s  been  profesior  of  Old-Testa- 
ment languages  and  literature  in  the  I'rotestant- 
EpiM'opal  Divinity  School,  I'hiladi-lphia,  I'enn. 
He  translated  Muiler's  I'olitical  History  of  lUcent 
Times,  New  York,  1883;  and  edited,  with  Uev. 
E.  T.  Bartlett,  The  Scriptures  for  Young  People, 
18.sfi. 

PFLEIDERER,  Otto,  D.D.  (honoris  causa,  .Jena, 
l■^7n),  (;,rijiaii  I'mt. slant ;  b.  at  Stelton,  near 
Cannslatt,  Wurtemberg,  .S^ia.  1,  1839;  studied 
under  Baur  at  Tubingen,  1857-01  ;  Iwcanu^  pastor 
at  Ileilbronn,  1808;  sn|x-rinUMident  at  Jena  1870, 
ami  tlif  same  year  ordinary  professor  of  theology, 
and  Kirchiurnth:  went  to  Berlin  as  professor  of 
theolwgy,  1875.    Ho  belongs  to  the  historical,  crit- 


ical, dogmatic,  and  liberal  school  of  Baur.  He 
is  the  author  of  Die  Ileligion,  ihr  H'esen  und  Hire 
Oeschivhle,  Leipzig,  1809,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1878; 
Moral  und  Ileligion,  gekronte  Preisschrijt,  Haarlem, 
1870;  her Paulinismus,  Leipzig,  1873;  F.  (J.  Fichte. 
Lehenshitil  eines  deutschen  Denkers  und  Patrioten, 
Stuttgart,  1877;  Religiunsphilosophie  auf  qeschicht- 
licher  Orundlage,  Berlin,  1878,  2d  ed."l883-^,  2 
vols. ;  Zur  rtligiiisen  Verstiindigung,  1879  ;  Grund- 
riss  der  chriitlichen  Glaubens-  und  Siltenlehre,  1880, 
3d  ed.  1886;  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  on  the  Development  of  C'Ari»'(ian(/y  (Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1885),  London,  1885. 

PHELPS,  Austin,  D.D.  (Amherst  College,  Mass., 
18.")U),  Cnngregationalist ;  b,  in  West  Brookfield, 
.Mass.,  .Ian.  7,  1820;  grailuated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  1837;  was  pastor 
of  Pine-street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1842-48;  and 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  (Mass.) 
Theological  Seminary,  1848-79.  He  has  publislied 
The  Still  Hour,  Boston,  1859 ;  Hymns  and  Choirs, 
Andover,  1800;  The  New  Birth,  Boston,  1807; 
Sabbath  Hours,  1870;  Studies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1879 ;  The  Theory  of  Preaching,  1881 ;  Men  and 
Books,  1882;  My  Portfolio,  1882;  English  Style, 
1883  ;  My  Study,  1885  ;  and  numerous  articles. 

PHELPS,  Sylvanus  Dryden,  D.D.  (Madison 
L'niversity,  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  1854),  Baptist;  b.  at 
Suffield,  Conn.,  May  15,1816;  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.,  1844;  at  Yale  Divin- 
ity School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1847;  was  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1840-74 ;  of  Jefferson-street  Church,  Providence, 
U.I.,  1874-76;  and  since  has  been  proprietor  and 
editor  of  The  Christian  Secretary,  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  ha.s  published  Eloi/uence  of  Xature,  and  other 
Poems,  Hartford,  1842;  Sunlight  and  Ilcurthlight 
(poems).  New  York,  1850;  Huli/  Land:  a  Year's 
Tour,  1803,  republished  under  title,  Bible  Lands, 
Chicago,  1809,  llth  ed.  1877;  The  Poet's  Song 
for  the  Heart  and  the  Home,  1807;  Ilest  Days  in  a 
Journey  to  Bible  Lands :  Si  rmons  preached  in  the 
Four  Huarters  of  the  Globe,  1880. 

PHILLIPS,  Philip,  -Methodist  layman;  b.  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.Y.,  Aug.  13, 1834;  brought 
up  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor;  early  attracted 
attention  by  his  singing,  received  his  first  musical 
education  at  the  country  singing-school,  and  later 
from  Dr.  Lowell  Mason;  began  his  first  singing- 
.school  at  Alleghany,  N.Y.,  in  1^53;  conducted 
such  schools  8ulisei|uently  in  adjacent  towns  and 
cities.  His  parents  were  Baptists,  anil  he  was 
one  himself  from  l'S52  to  180O;  but  in  1800  he 
and  his  wife  (whom  he  had  married  that  year) 
joined  the  Methodist  Church  at  .Marion,  O.,  and 
have  ever  since  been  in  that  di'iiDmination.  He 
brought  out  his  first  nmsical  publication,  Early 
Blossoms,  in  1800,  and  .sold  twenty  tlnmsand  copies 
of  it.  In  1801  he  moved  to  Cincinnati,  and  opened 
a  music-store.  1 1  is  next  book.  Musical  Leaves,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1802,  sold  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  copies.  During  the  war  he  entered  vig- 
orously into  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion, aiul  raised  much  money  for  it  by  his  Home 
Songs,  and  his  )H-rsiinally  conducted  "services  of 
song"  ill  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  then 
issued  The  .Singing  Pilgrim,  and  since  other  books. 
In  1806  his  music-store  in  Cincinnati  was  burned, 
and  he  moved  his  business  to  New  York.  In  1868 
ho  first  visited  England,  and  successfully  held  ser- 
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vices  of  song  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  prepared  The  American  Sacred  Songster  for 
the  British  Sunday-school  Union,  of  whicn  eleven 
hundreil  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  He  has 
since  held  his  praise  and  Bible-reading  services  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
has  belted  the  entire  globe  with  his  voice  in  song, 
comliictinj;  .J71  senices  during  the  journey.  See 
Phii.ii'  I'liii.i.ips :  Sonff  PUyriiuaqe  aruurul  and 
t/irougliout  ihe  World,  with  biographical  sketch  by 
Alexander  Clark,  Chicago,  1880,  London,  l.S8;j. 

PHILPOTT,  Right  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1847),  lord  bishoji  of  Worcester,  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Chichester,  Nov.  17,  1807; 
educated  at  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge; 
graduated  B.A.  (senior  wrangler,  and  Smith's 
prizeman,  and  first-class  classical  trijws)  1821), 
M.A.  1832;  ordained  deacon  1831,  priest  1833; 
was  fellow  of  his  college,  assistant  tutor,  then 
tutor,  and  then  was  master  with  a  canonry  of 
Norwich  annexed,  1815-60;  chaplain  to  his  late 
Royal  Highne.ss  the  Prince  Consort,  1854-60;  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  18.56- 
58 ;  consecrated  bishop,  1861 ;  has  been  since  1861 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  (Jueen  ;  and  is  also  pro- 
vincial chaplain  of  Canterbury.  « 

PICK,  Bernhard,  Ph.D.  (University  of  New- 
York  City,  1877),  Lutheran ;  b.  atKempen,  Prussia, 
Dec.  19,  1842;  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin; 
graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  Citj',  1868;  became  pastor  at  New  Y^ork, 
1868;  North  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1869;  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
1870;  Rochester,  N.Y'.,  1874 ;  Allegheny,  Penn., 
1881.  He  became  meraberof  the  German  Oiiental 
Society  of  Halle-Leipzig,  1877,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  (U.S.A.),  1881. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to 
^IcClintock  and  Strong's  Ci/clojicedia ,  translated 
Delitzsch's  ./t'tt'/sA  Artisan  Life  in  the  Time  of  Jesus, 
New  Y'ork,  1883;  is  author  of  Lulherusa  llymnist, 
Philadelphia,  1875;  Jiidisches  Votksleben  :ur  Zeil 
Jesu,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1880;  Luther's  "  Ein  fesle 
Burg  "  in  Nineteen  Languages,  1880,  2d  ed.  (in 
twenty-one  languages)  Chicago,  1883 ;  Index  to 
Lange's  Conouenluri/  on  the  Old  Testament,  New 
York,  1882;  and  of  articles  in  reviews,  etc. 

PIEPER,  Franz  Augustus  Otto,  Lutheran  (Mis- 
souri Synod) ;  b.  at  Carwitz,  Ponunerania,  Ger- 
many, June  27, 1852  ;  graduated  at  North-western 
University,  Watertown,  Wis.,  1872,  and  at  Con- 
cordia Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1875;  was  pastor 
at  Manitowoc,  AVis.,  1875-78;  and  since  has  been 
profe.ssor  of  theology  in  Concordia  Seminary.  He 
is  the  author  of  Das  Grundbekenntniss  der  evange- 
lisch-lulherischen  Kirche,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1880. 

PIERCE,  George  Foster,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  ;  b.  in  Greene 
County,  (ia.,  Feb.  3,  1811  ;  d.  near  Sparta,  Ga., 
Sept.  3, 1884  ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Lovick 
Pierce;  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  min- 
istry, and  in  1831  was  received  into  the  Georgia 
Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 
After  filling  various  important  appointments  in 
South  Carolina  and  Cieorgia,  he  became  in  1848 
president  of  Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  so  remained 
until  1854,  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  He 
wa.s  a  very  influential  man  in  his  denomination. 
He  was  the  author  of  Incidents  of  Western  Travel, 
edited  by  T.  O.  Summers,  Nashville,  1857 ;  and 
numerous  sermous.  * 


PIERCE,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Niles,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Tu.scaloosa,  1863),  LL.D. 
(AVilliam  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
1869),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Arkansas;  b.  at 
Pawtucket,  R.L,  Oct.  19,  1820;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.,  1842;  was 
rector  of  St.  .John's,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1857-68  ;  of 
St.  Paul's,  Springfield,  111.,  1868-70;  consecrated 
bishop,  1870.  Besides  occasional  sermons,  es.says, 
addresses,  etc.,  he  has  written  The  Agnostic,  and 
otlit^r  Poems,  New  York,  1884. 

PIERSON,  Arthur  Tappan,  D.D.  (Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  111.,  1874),  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in  New- 
York  City,  March  6, 1837  ;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.Y'.,  1857,  and  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminarv,  New- York  Citv,  1^>60;  pastor 
at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  1860;  Waterford,  N.Y., 
1863;  Detroit,  Mich  ,  1869;  Indianapolis,  1882 ; 
and  Philadelphia  (Bethany  Church),  1883.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 

PIGOU,  Francis,  D.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1878),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Baden-Baden, 
Germany,  Jan.  8,  1832;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  ;  graduated  B.A.  18.53,  divinity  testi- 
monium 1854,  M.A.  1857,  B.D.  1878;  was  or- 
dained deacon  1855,  priest  1856;  curate  of  Stoke 
Talniage,  Oxfordshire,  1855-56 ;  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Spencer  at  Marboeuf  Chapel,  Paris,  1856-58; 
curate  of  St.  Philip,  Regent  Street,  and  of  St. 
Mary,  Kensington,  London,  1858-60;  [lerpetual 
curate  of  St.  Philip,  Regent  Street,  London,  1860- 
09;  vicar  of  Doucaster,  1869-75;  rural  dean  of 
Doncaster,  1870-75 ;  honorary  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen,  1871-74  ;  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary,  1874;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  Halifax, 
1875;  canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  1885.  He  has 
held  "  missions  "  in  England  and  America  (1885), 
and  many  "retreats."  He  is  the  author  of  Faith 
and  Practice  {sermonfi),  London,  1865  ;  Early  Com- 
munion, 1877;  Addresses  to  District  Visitors  and  Sun- 
day-school Teachers,  1880;  Addresses  delivered  on 
Various  Occasions,  1SS3. 

PIPER,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Stralsund.  May  7,  1811;  studied 
at  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  1829-33;  was  repeleni  at 
Gbttingen,  1833;  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  1840; 
profe.ssor  extraordinary,  1842 ;  and  since  1849 
director  of  the  Christian  .Vrchieological  Museum, 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  From  1850  to 
1870  he  edited  the  Evangelischer  Kalender (V,e\\m)\ 
and  has  w  ritten  much  upon  Christian  archwologj', 
of  which  may  be  mentioned,  Geschichte  des  Osler- 
festes,  Berlin,  1845;  Mylholugie  der  christlichen 
Kirche,  Weimar,  1847-51,  2  vols.  ;  Einleitung  in 
die  monumentale  Tlieologie,  Ciotha,  1867;  Evan- 
gelischer Kalender,  Berlin,  1^75.  • 

PIRIE,  Very  Rev.  William  Robinson,  D.D. 
(King's  College  and  Univcr.^ity  of  Alierdeen, 
1846),  principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  Church 
of  .Scotland;  b.  in  the  manse  of  Slains,  Aberdeen- 
shire, July  26,  1804;  d.  at  Chanonry,  Old  Aber- 
deen, Nov.  3,  1885.  He  matriculated  at  King's 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  1810,  and 
attended  all  the  classes,  but  did  not  graduate,  it 
being  unusual  and  almost  useless  at  that  time  to 
do  so;  became  minister  of  Dyce,  Aberdeenshire, 
1830;  professor  of  divinity  at  Marischal  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen,  1843;  professor  of 
divinity  and  church  history  in  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, 1860 ;  principal  of  the  university,  1877. 
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lie  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  18ti4;  author  of  the  Patronage  I 
Aliolition  Act  in  Church  of  Scotland;  first  chair- j 
man  of  school  board  of  Aberdeen  under  Kducation  ' 
Act  of  1872.  He  was  a  conservative  in  politics.  | 
He  was  the  author  of  hn/uiri/  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  lluiutin  Minil,  Aberdeen.  185S;  Xalural 
Theologn.  Kdinburgh,  1868  ;  /'hilosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity, i872  ;  pamphlets  upon  Position,  I'riucipUs. 
and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edin- 
burgh, 1>^84),  and  upon  other  church  questions, 
which  went  through  many  editions. 

PITCHER,  James,  Lutheran:  b.  at  Knox, 
.\lbaiiy  County,  X.Y.,  Oct.  11,  1845;  graduated 
at  llartwick  Seminary,  X.Y.,  1869,  and  since 
1S7"J  has  been  president. 

PITRA,  Hi$  Eminence  Jean  Baptiste,  D.D., 
cardinal  of  the  Komaii-CatlMilie  t  liuitli ;  b.  at 
Champforgueil,  near  .Vuluii,  .\ng.  ;il.  l^li:  was 
early  consecrated;  taught  rhetoric  in  the  seminary 
at  Autun ;  entered  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  anil 
lived  iti  the  abbey  of  .Solesme.  There  he  devoted 
himself  to  historical  research.  In  18.58  he  was 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  Ku.^sia  to  study  the  Slavic 
liturgy,  and  on  his  return  w:us  in  the  .service  of 
the  Propaganda.  On  March  16,  1863,  he  was 
created  a  cardinal  priest  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church ;  in  1869  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  in  1879  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  bi.shop  of  Fra.scati.  He  is  the  author 
of  Histoire  de  Saint  Leger,  Paris,  1846;  Vic  du 
R.  P.  Libermann,  1855,  "id  ed.  1873;  Splcilegium 
Solesmense,  18.52-60,  5  vols,  (a  monumental  work 
of  immense  value,  as  it  is  a  treasure-house  of 
hitherto  unprinted  documents  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  result  of  a  visit  to  nearly  all 
the  great  Kuropean  libraries)  ;  Juris  cccksiaslici 
Gracorum  hisloria  el  mouumenia,  Rome,  1864; 
Triodion  katanacticon,  1879  (these  two  volumes 
are  the  result  of  four  years  journeys  and  of  special , 
study  since  185s,  when  he  was  directed  by  the 
Pope  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  canons  of  tin,'  Oriental  churches);  Ilijmno- 
graphifl  rie  t' I'.iilise  i/rcn/iie,  1867. 

PITZER,  Alexander  White,  D.D.  (Arkansas  Col- 
lege, Ark.,  1876),  Presbyterian  (Southern  Church); 
b.  at  .Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  Sept.  14,  1834 ; 
studied  at  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (now  Ro- 
anoke College),  1848-51 ;  graduated  at  llam|iden- 
.Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  1854 ; 
studied  at  I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  Prince 
Edward  Comity,  Va.,  lS51-.')5,  and  at  Danville 
Theological  .S-minary,  Ky.,  185.5-57,  and  graduat- 
ed 18.37;  was  pastoral  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  18.57- 
61  ;  Sparta,  C,:i.,  1S62-65;  Liberty,  Va.,  1866-67; 
organized  Central  Preslivl<>rian  Cliiirch,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  in  1868,  ancl  lias  since  been  its  nastor; 
since  1875  has  been  prn|is><iir  of  biblical  liislory 
and  literature  in  Howard  I'liiversity  in  the  same 
city.  Since  1805  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  Hani|>- 
den-Sidney  College;  .since  1872,  stated  clerk  of 
pre8byt<My  of  Cliesaix'uke ;  since  ls73,  jiresiilent 
of  the  W.-ushington-Cily  Hiblo  .Society  by  annual 
unanimous  re-election  (was  chairman  of  H|H'cial 
committee  of  the  society  to  rcjiort  on  the  Canter- 
bury revision,  and  ri'ported  favorably;  under  his 
presidency  tho  city  has  been  twice  canvaasoil); 
since  1874,  secretary  of  tho  Washington-City 
branch  of  tho  Evangelical  Alliance,  lie  was  a 
member  of  tho  Prophetic  Conference  in  New  York, 


1878,  and  suggested  and  aided  in  preparing  the 
Doctrinal  Basis,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
He  introduced  in  the  .Southern  General  .V.ssembly 
held  at  .\tlanta,  (ia.,  in  1sn2.  resolutions  to  estal> 
lish  fraternity  with  the  N'orlhern  .\s.sembly.  and 
aided  in  passage  of  the  same.  He  favors  the  union 
of  American  Presbyterians  on  the  basis  of  con- 
sensus of  Presbyterian  creeds.  He  is  the  author 
of  Kcce  Dfus  //oHio (published  anonymously).  Phil- 
adelphia, 1867  ;  Christ,  Teacher  of  .Vi  II.  18^7,  The 
Xew  Life  not  the  Higher  Life,  1878;  contributions 
to  reviews  (Xorlh-AtHerican,  Preshylerian,  Southern 
Prcsliyttrinn.  Southern,  llomiletic),  magazines  (f'lM- 
olic  PresJiijterian,  Pulpit  Treasuri/\,  and  newspapers 
(.Vfw-l'cwX'  Obsercer,  Christian  Obserrer.  Prcshifle- 
riiin,  \eir-  Yurk  ErnnijeHsl)  "  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

PLATH,  Karl  Heinrich  Christian,  Lie.  Theol. 
(Berlin,  lS(i9),  Lulheraii:  b.  ;it  Hiomberg.  .Sept. 
8.  1829  :  educate.l  at  Halle  1 1849-.52).  Bonn  ( |S52- 
53),  and  at  Wittenberg  Theological  .Seminary 
(18.54-.56);  was  preacher  at  Halle,  and  gymnasial 
teacher,  1856-63;  third  .secretary  of  the  Berlin 
Mission,  1863-71  :  first  secretary  of  (iossner's  Mis- 
sion, Berlin,  since  1871 ;  pricat-flocent  in  University, 
l'^<>9;  titular  professor,  1883.  He  visited  India  in 
winter  of  1877-78  on  behalf  of  Go.ssner's  Mission. 
He  is  author  of  Leben  des  Freiherm  ion  Canstein, 
Halle,  1861 ;  Siebrn  Zeugcn  des  llerren  aus  allerlei 
I'oU;  Berlin,  1867;  Die  ErwiiMnng  der  ViUker  im 
Liclile  der  Mi.isionsgrsrhlchte,  l!s67  ;  Drei  Xeue  Mis- 
sionsfragen,  1868;  Die  Missionsgedunken  iles  Frei- 
herm von  Leibnitz,  1869;  Missions-Sludien,  1870; 
Die  Bedeulung  der  Allanlik-Piicijik  Eisenliahn  fiir 
das  Reich  Gottes,  1871  ;  Die  Kullurhistorische  Ile- 
deulung  der  Kolhsmissinn  in  Ostindien,  187<i;  Goss- 
ner's  Allssion  unler  Hindus  und  Kolhs  um  Neujahr 
1878,  1879  ;  Xordindische  Missionseindrucke,  1879, 
2d  ed.  1881 ;  Fine  Reisc  uach  IndienfUr  kleine  uini 
grosse  Leule  hcschriehen,  1880;  W'elche  Stellung  ha- 
ben  die  Glieder  <hr  christlichen  Kirche  dein  niodernen 
Judeiilhum  gegeniiher  einzunehmen  f  1881  ;  irn.*  »m(i- 
chen  icir  Christen  mil  unsern  Juden  f  Nordlingen, 
1881;  Shakespearfs  Kaufinann  con  Venedig.  Ein 
lii'itrag  zum  i'cmliindnisse  der  Judenfrage,  (ireifs- 
wald,"l883. 

PLUMB,  Albert  Hale,  D.D.  (Brown  Inivcrsity, 
Providence.  IM..  18vj).  Coiigregationalist :  b.  at 
Gowanda.  Erie  County,  X.Y.,  .\ug.  23,  1829; 
graduated  at  Brown  I'niversity,  Providence,  R.L, 
1855,  and  at  Aiidover  Theological  Seminarv, 
Ma.ss.,  1858;  became  pa.stor  of  First  Church, 
Chel.sea,  Ma.ss.,  1858;  and  of  Walnut-avenue 
Church,  Boston  Highlands,  .Miuss.,  1n72. 

PLUMMER,  Alfred,  D.D.  (Durham,  1S82), 
Cliiiicli  of  Lii;.;laiid:  b.  at  llewortli  parsonage, Oil 
tlie  Tyiie,  I'eb.  17,  lxll  ;  was  (iitford  exhibitioner 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  lirsl-cla-ss  in  iiiod- 
erations  in  1.^61;  gradiiat<-i|  B..\.  (second-class 
cla.ssic8)  1863.  M.A.  (of  Trinity  College)  1860; 
firdaiiiiMl  deiu-on,  lMi6  ;  fellow  oi'  Trinity  I'ollege, 
1-86 1-71 ;  tutor  and  di'an,  1867-71 ;  mas'ter  of  the 
srluKils,  1S68;  pro-proctor,  ls73;  iiia8t<-r  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Durham,  1H7I;  senior  proctor, 
ls77.  In  .Imie,  1871,  he  Ure  the  degree  of  D.D. 
by  diploma  si'iit  by  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford  to 
Dr.  vou  Dollinger,  one  of  whose  la.st  students  he 
lia<I  been  (1870  and  1872),  ninl  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  Bonn  re-union  confen-nci-s  of  1874  ami 
187.5.  Dr.  I'liimmer  translat<'d  Dolliiigcr's  Fablei 
respecting  the  J 'opes,  Luudoii,  1871 ;  Prophecies  ami 
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the  Prophetic  Spirit,  1873  ;  and  Hippolytus  and  Cal- 
Vtstuf,  Ediuburgli,  1S7G  (each  with  additional  ori- 
ginal matter);  and  lias  also  published  Intemperate 
Criticism,  Durham,  1S79 ;  and  written  on  Si'.  Peter 
and  Jutle,  in  EUicott's  Commentan/,  London,  1879; 
on  St.  Johns  Gospel  (1880,  •2d  ed."  1SS4)  and  Epis- 
tles (1883),  in  The  Cambridije  Bible:  on  St.  Johns 
Gospel,  in  Camhridt/e  Greek'  Testament,  1882;  and 
the  Historical  Introduction  in  The  Pulpit  Commen- 
tan/, London,  1S80. 

PLUMPTRE,  Very  Rev.  Edward  Hayes,  O.D. 
(Glasgow.  1>7'').  (.'limxli  of  Knglaiid ;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, .Aug.  ij,  1821 ;  w.xs  scliolar  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  graduated  B..\.  (double  first-class) 
ISH,  M..\.  1847.  He  was  fellow  of  Braseuose 
College,  1844-47:  assistant  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1851—58;  select  preacher  at  O.vford,  18.51-53, 
1864-66,  1872-73;  chaplain  of  King's  College, 
London,  1847-68 ;  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
there,  1853-63  ;  dean  of  Queen's  College,  Lou- 
don, 18-55-75 ;  prebendary  of  Portpool,  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  1863-81 ;  i>rofessor  of  exegesis 
in  King's  College.  London,  1863-Sl ;  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
1865-67;  Boyle  lecturer,  1866-67:  rector  of  Pluck- 
ley,  Kent,  1869-73 :  Grinfield  lecturer  on  the  Se[>- 
tuagint  at  Oxford,  1872-74;  examiner  in  school 
of  theology  at  Oxford,  1872-73 ;  vicar  of  Bickley, 
Kent,  1873-81 ;  principal  of  Queen's  College, 
London,  1875-77;  examining  chaplain  to  the  late 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1879-82.  On  Dec.  21, 
18^1,  lie  was  installed  dean  of  Wells.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  company  of 
revisers,  1870-74.  He  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  theological  and  literary  journals.  In 
Smith's  Dictionaries  he  wrote  many  articles;  for 
The  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary  he  wrote  the 
comments  on  The  Book  of  Procerbs  (1878) ;  for 
Bishop  EUicott's  A^eic-Testamenl  Commentary /or 
English  Readers,  those  on  the  first  three  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  Second  Corinthians  (1877)  ;  for  the 
same's  Old-Testament  Commentary,  those  on  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations  (1883-84);  for  The 
Cambridge  Bible,  those  on  Ecclesiasles,  James,  Peter, 
and  Jude .  and  for  Dr.  SchaflE's  Popular  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  those  on  First  and 
Second  Timothy  (1883).  He  edited  The  Bible  Edu- 
cator. 1875.  He  has  likewise  published  The  Call- 
ing of  a  Medical  Student  (4  sermons),  1849 ;  The 
Study  of  Theology  and  the  Ministry  of  Souls  (3  ser- 
mons), 18.53;  King's  College  Sermons,  1860;  Ai;i- 
r/ers  Past  and  Present,  1862;  5o/>/(oc/es  (translation), 
1865,  2d  ed.  1867 ;  ^schylus  (translation),  1868 ; 
St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
1877 :  The  Epistles  to  the  Secen  Churches,  1877,  2d 
ed.  1879;  Mocements  in  Religious  Thought,  1879; 
Biblical  Studies,  1870, 4th  ed.  1884;  Introduction  to 
the  Xeic  Testament,  1883;  Things  New  and  Old, 
1884 :  Theology  and  Life  (sermons),  1884 ;  Spirits 
in  Prison,  and  other  Studies  on  Life  after  Death, 
1884, 3d  thousand  1885:  Life  am!  Letters  of  Thomas 
Ken,  Bi^?u>p  of  Bath  ami  iVelU,  1888,  2  vols. 

PLUNKET,  Right  Hon.  :iiul  Most  Rev.  William 
Conyngham,  Lord,  D.D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1876),  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Glendalough, 
and  Kildare,  Church  of  Ireland,  second  son  of 
Lord  Plunket ;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1828;  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1871;  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  1853,  M.A.  1864 ;   was  ordaiued 


deacon  1857,  priest  1858;  was  rector  of  Kilmoylan 
and  Cummer,  Tuam,  1858-64 ;  chaplain  and  private 
secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Tuam,  and  treasurer 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  1864-67 ;  pre- 
centor of  St.  Patrick's.  1869-77;  consecrated  lord 
bishop  of  Meath,  1876;  translated  to  archbish- 
opric of  Dublin,  1884. 

POOR,  Daniel  Warren,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
.Jei-sey,  Princeton,  18.57^  Presbyterian  ;  b.  at  Tilli- 
pally,  Ceylon,  Aug.  21,  lsl8;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst (Mass.)  College,  1837;  studied  the  next  two 
years  in  Andover  (ilass.)  Theological  Seminary; 
was  p.istor  (Congregation.il)  at  Eairhaven.  Mass., 
184:i-49;  Newark,  N.J.  (Presbyterian),  1819-69; 
and  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  1869-71;  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Sun  Francisco  (Cal.)  The- 
ological .Seminary,  1871-76;  and  since  has  been 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Educ.ition,  Philadeljihia.  He  translated  aud 
edited,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Wing,  Kling's  com- 
mentary on  Corinthians  in  the  American  edition 
of  Lange,  New  York.  1868. 

POPE,  William  Burt,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1876), 
Methodist;  b.  at  llortoii,  N.S.,  Feb.  19,  1822; 
.studied  theology  at  Richmond  College,  Eng. ; 
from  1841  to  1867  was  a  Methodist  pastor;  and 
since  1867  has  been  professor  of  theology  in  Dids- 
bury  College,  Manchester.  In  1877  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference.  He  b 
the  author  of  a  translation  of  Stier's  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  of  the  Risen  Saciour,  Edinburgh,  10 
vols. ;  also  of  Discourses  on  the  Kingdom  awl  Reign 
of  Christ,  London,  1869  ;  Person  of  Christ  (Vernlev 
Lecture),  1st  and  2d  ed.  1875  ;  A  Compendium  of 
Christian  Theology,  1875-76,  3  vols. ;  The  Prayers 
of  St.  Paul,  1876;  Discourses,  chiejiy  on  Lordship 
of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  1st  to  3d  ed.  1880; 
Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Charges  of  a  Year,  1878; 
.4  Higher  Catechism  of  Theology,  1883,  2d  ed.  1884. 

PORTER,  Josias  Leslie,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1864 >, 
LL.D.  (Glasgow,  1864),  D.Litt.  (Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Ireland,  1881),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Burt, 
Couutv  Donegal,  Ireland.  Oct.  4,  1823:  graduated 
at  Gl;^gow,  B.A.  1842,  M.A.  1843;  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Free  Church  College  and  University, 
both  Edinburgh,  1843-45;  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  p.ostor  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1846-49;  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland  in  Damascus,  1849-59 ;  professor  of 
biblical  criticism  in  the  Assembly's  C'oUege,  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  1860-77 ;  appointed  by  the  British 
Parliament  commissioner  of  education  in  Ireland, 
1878;  and  by  the  Queen,  president  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  senator  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, 1879;  and  in  1880  senator  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
Irish  General  Assembly,  1875;  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  great  scheme  of  mterme- 
diate  education  in  Ireland,  1878-79,  and  in  fram- 
ing the  constitution  and  the  educational  courses 
of  the  Royal  University,  1881-84.  He  has  trav- 
elled very  extensively  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nortli  Africa,  Europe, 
and  America,  1849-80.  He  is  the  author  of  Fice 
Years  in  Damascus,  with  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Lebanon,  Palmyra,  and  Hauran,  London,  1855, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1870;  Hand-buok  for  Syria  and 
Palestine  (Murray's),  1858,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1875; 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  Edinburgh,  1864; 
The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  and  Holy  Places  of 
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Si/ria,  180.>;  The  Life  aiij  Times  of  Henry  Coiike, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (his  fatlier-in-Iaw),  London,  1871, 
;;.l  eJ.  Belfast,  1877;  The  Peu-  ami  Stiuly  BihU, 
lb7ti :  numerous  articles  in  the  Bihliolheca  Sacm, 
Aniluver,  U.S.A.  ;  Journal  of  Sacreil  Literal itr-, 
London;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  liihie :  Kilto's 
CyclopaJia  of  Biblical  Literature,  ed.  W.  L.  .\le.\- 
ander;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  hih  eA.  \  numer- 
ous pamphlets,  reviews,  and  lectures.  He  edited 
Kitto's  Bible  Readings,  Edinburgh,  18(56;  and 
Browns  Bible.  London.  187:!. 

PORTER,  Noah,  D.D.  (Tniversitvof  Xew-York 
City  18.'>8,  Ediub.  ISSO),  LL.D.  (Western  Re.serve 
College, O.,  1870;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1871),  Consregationalist;  b.  at  F;irmington,  Conn., 
Dee.  14,  l-sll ;  graduated  at  Yale  College.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1831 ;  was  ma.>tfr<>f  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar .School,  New  Haven,  ls:}l-;W;  tutor  at  Yale, 
18:j.}-3.j;  pastor  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  18:30-43; 
at  Spriugtield,  Mass.,  1843-10;  Clark  professor  of 
ni<-taphv>ic>  and  moral  pliiloMiphv  at  Yali' College, 
1S4IJ-71  :  president  of  Yale  College,  1871-80.  He 
is  the  author  of  llUlorical  Discourse  itt  Farminglon, 
Soc.  4,  IS.'fO  (commemorating  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  .settlement),  Hartford,  1841;  The 
Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits 
compared.  New  York,  1851  ;  The  Human  Intellect, 
1808,  3d  ed.  1870;  Books  and  Reading,  1870,  6th 
ed.  1881;  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Public,  1870,  2d  ed.  1878;  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Science,  1871,  2d  ed.  1876;  Sciences  of  Nature 
versus  the  Science  of  Man,  1871;  Evangeline:  the 
Place,  the  Story,  and  the  Poem,  1882 ;  Science  and 
Sentiment,  1882 ;  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science, 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  1883;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
1885;  Kant's  Ethics,  a  Critical  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, 1886.  He  was  the  principal  editor  of  the 
revised  editions  of  Webster's  I'nrdjridged  Diction- 
ary, Springfield,  Ma.ss.,  1864  and  1880. 

POST,  George  Edward,  M.D.  (University  of 
New-York  Citv,  IsOO),  I'resbyti'rian :  b.  in  jJew- 
York  City,  1  ».•"(•.  17,  LS:!.S;  jrraduat.'d  at  the  New- 
York  Kri-e  .Academy  (now  tlie  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York),  1854;  studied  medicine;  griulu- 
ated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City,  1861 ;  was  chaplain  in  the  United-States 
Army,  1861-63;  from  180:i  till  1868  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Tripoli,  Syria;  and  since  has  been  pro- 
fe8.sor  of  surgery  in  the  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut.  He  contributed  to  the  American  edition 
of  Smith's  Diclioiitiriinf  ihr  Hible,  and  is  an  author- 
ity in  biblical  natural  history. 

"potter,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Codman,  D.D. 
(Union  Collegi-,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  ISll.'c  Trini- 
ty Colleg..,  Hartford,  Coini.,"  1883),  LL.D.  (I'nion 
College,  .Schenect.idy,  N.Y.,  1881),  Episco|ialian, 
assistant  bishop  of  New  York  ;  b.  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  .May  25,  1835;  graduated  from  the  I'rotest- 
ant-Eiiincopal  Theological  Simiinary  of  Virginia, 
18.57;  became  rect<ir  of  Christ  Church,  (ireen.s- 
burgli,  I'enn.,  1857;  St. .John's Church,  Troy,  .N.Y., 
18.5!(;  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, 1800;  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New-York  City, 
1868;  assistant  bishop  of  New  York  (with  the 
right  of  succession),  Octolx-r,  1883.  He  has  pub- 
lished Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  New  York,  1871;  Gates  of  the  East,  a 
Winter  in  lu/i/pl  and  Syria,  1870 ;  Sermons  of  the 
Cili/,  18S1. 

potter,  Right  Rev.  Horatio,  D.D.  (Triuity 


College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  l.s.38i,  LL.D.dlobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.Y.,  18.')0),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1860), 
Episcopilian,  bishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Bi.'ekm.in 
(now  Lagrange),  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  Feb.  0, 
ls02;  graduated  at  L'nion  College,  Schenectady. 
N.Y.,  1820;  was  rector  at  Saco,  .Me.,  1828-33;  at 
."St.  Peter's,  Albany,  183:1-54 ;  provisional  bishop 
of  New  York  18.->4-01,  bishop  1861.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  .sermons,  charges,  etc.  • 

POWER,  Frederick  DungUson,  Di.sciple;  b.  near 
Yorktown.  York  County,  Va.,  .Ian.  2:?,  1851  ;  grad- 
uated at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  1871  ; 
became  pastor  at  Charlott<'sville,  Va.,  1.S74;  ad- 
junct profes.sor  of  ancient  languages,  Bethany 
College,  1874;  pa.stor  \'ermont-avenue  Christian 
Church,  Washington.  D.C.  (the  late  President 
Garfield's  church),  1875.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Coiigri'ss. 

PRATT,  Lewellyn,  D.D.  (Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass..  I^i77),  Congregationalist :  b.  in 
E.ssex,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 18:}2;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Ma.ss.,  1852;  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science.  National  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  1865;  of  Latin,  Knox  College,  Gale.s- 
burg.  111.,  1809;  pastor  at  North  Adams,  Mass., 
1871;  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Williams  College, 
1876;  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Theological  .Seminary,  1880.  He  has 
published  various  magazine  and  review  articles. 

PRECER,  Johann  Wilhelm,  D.D.  (Eriangen, 
1874),  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Schweinfurt,  Aug. 
25,  1827;  studied  at  Eriangen  and  Berlin;  became 
profe.ssorin  the  Munich  Protestant  preachers'  sem- 
inary, 1850;  and  since  1851  has  been  professor  of 
religion  and  history  in  the  Munich  gymnasium. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Acatlemy  of  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  Die 
Geschichle  der  Lehre  com  geistlichen  Amte  nuJ'Grund 
der  Geschichle  der  Rechtfertigungslehre,  Nordlingen, 
18.57;  Matthias  Fhicius  Itlyricusund  seine  Zeil,le!iT- 
langen,  1859-61,  2  vols. ;  Die  Briefe  Heinrich  Suso's 
nach  ein.  Handschrlft  des  X  V.  Jahrh..  Ix-ipzig,  1887 ; 
Danles Matelila,  1873;  Das  Evangelium  rrternum  und 
Joachim  von  Floris,  1874;  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Mystik  im  Mittelalter,  1874-81,  2  vols. ;  Beitriige  zur 
Geschichte  der  Waldesier,  Miinchen,  1875;  'fractal 
des  David  von  Augsburg  iiber  die  Waldesier,  1878; 
Beitrdge  u.  Er/irterungen  :iir  Geschichle  des  Deutschen 
Reiches  in  den  Jahren  ISSOSi.  1880  ;  Uelier  die 
AnfSnge  d.  kirchenpolitischen  Kampfes  unter  Lud- 
wig  dem  Daitr,  1882. 

PRENTISS,  George  Lewis,  D.D.  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brnnswick,  .Me.,  l."^.'!!).  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Gorhani,  Me.,  .May  12,  IHIO;  grachiated  at  Bow- 
doin College,  Brunswick,  .Me.,  18:1.5,  and  w.-w  as- 
sistant in  Gorham  Aca<Ieniy.  1830-37.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin 
(1839-11),  enjoying  the  friendshi))  of  Tholuck  in 
the  former  place;  and  became  pastor  of  the  South 
Trinitarian  Church,  Ni'w  Bedford.,  Ma.ss.,  .\pril, 
1815.  In  April,  1«51,  he  was  installed  i>astor  of 
the  Mercer-street  Presbyt<'rian  Church,  New-York 
Citv;  resigned  on  account  of  ill  lie.iltli  in  the 
spring  of  18.58,  and  soupht  rest  in  Euroi><'  for  the 
next  two  years.  On  his  retuni,  the  "Church  of 
the  Covenant,"  Murray  Hill,  New-York  City,  was 
gathered  by  him  ;  and  he  remaineil  it.s  piLstor  from 
the  spring  of  1862  until  April,  187:1,  when  ho  re- 
signeil  to  liecome  Skinner  and  McAlpin  profe.ssor 
of  pastoral  theology,  church  l>olily,  and  ini:isiou> 
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work,  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York 
City;  and  this  position  he  now  occupies.  Besides 
numerous  sermons,  addresses,  and  articles  in  peri- 
odicals, he  has  published  A  Memoir  of  Searqent  S. 
Prentiss  (his  brother),  New  York,  18.5.5,  2  vols., 
new  ed.  1879 ;  .1  Discourse  in  Memory  of  Thomas 
Nariei/  Skinni-r.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1871 ;  The  Life  and 
LlIuA  nf  i:i,-,0«lh  Prentiss  (his  wife),  18s2. 

PRESSENSE,  Edmond  iDehault)de,  D.D.  (Aon., 
Breshiu  lsi;i).  .M.iiil;iul.;i:i  ls7(),  Edinburgh  1884), 
French  Protestant;  b.  in  Paris,  Jan.  24,  1824; 
studied  arts  at  the  University  of  Paris ;  theology 
under  Vinet  at  Lausanne  (1842-45),  and  under 
Tholuck  and  Neander  at  Halle  and  Berlin  (1846- 
47) ;  was  pa.stoi  of  the  Free  Kvangelical  Congre- 
gation of  the  Taitbout  at  Paris,  1847-70;  deputy 
to  the  National  .\ssembly  from  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  1871-7ti;  elected  a  life  senatorof  France, 
1883.  lie  is  president  of  the  Synodical  Commission 
of  the  Free  Church  of  France,  in  whose  organiza- 
tion he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  active  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  and  in  the  evangelization  of 
France.  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Since  1854  he  has  edited  the  Revue  chre'tienne, 
Paris,  which  he  founded.  Of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned,  Conferences  sur  le 
chrislianisme  dans  son  application  aux  questions  so- 
ciales,  Paris,  1849;  Du  cathoticisme  en  France,  1851 ; 
Le  Re'dempteur,  1854,  2d  ed.  186-  (English  trans.. 
The  Redeemer,  Discourses,  Edinburgh,  1864,  Bos- 
ton, 1867;  German  trans.,  Der  Erlbser,  Gotha, 
1883 ;  also  in  Swedish  and  Dutch) ;  La  Famille 
chre'tienne,  1856,  2d  ed.  18 —  (German  trans.,  Leip- 
zig, 1864) ;  Hisloire  des  trois  premiers  siecles  de 
I'Eglise  chre'tienne,  1858-77,  4  vols.  (German  trans, 
by  Ed.  Fabarius,  Leipzig,  1862-78,  6  parts ;  Eng- 
lish trans,  by  Annie  Harwood,  London  and  New- 
York,  1869-t8,  4  vols.);  Discours  religieux,  1859; 
L'Ecote  critique  et  Je'sus  Christ,  1863;  Le  pays  de 
I'Emngile,  18G4,  3d  ed.  187-  (English  trans..  The 
Land  of  the  Gospel,  Xotes  of  a  Journey  in  the  East, 
London,  1865)  ;  L  Eglise  et  la  Revolution  franfaise, 
1864,  2d  ed.  1867  (English  trans..  Religion  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror .  or.  The  Church  during  the  French 
Revolution,  trans,  by  J.  P.  Lacroix,  New  York, 
1868;  by  T.  Stroyau,  London,  1869)  ;  Je'sus  Christ, 
son  temps,  sa  vie,  son  aeuvre,  1860,  7th  ed.  1834 
(English  trans,  by  Annie  Harwood,  Loudon,  1866, 
4th  ed.  1871 ;  German  trans,  by  Ed.  Fabarius, 
Ualle,  1866) ;  Etudes  e'vange'liques,  1867-68,  2  series 
(English  trans,  by  Annie  Harwood,  Mystery  of 
Suffering,  and  other  Discourses,  London,  1868 ;  Ger- 
man trans.,  Evangelische  Studien,  Halle,  1869,  2d 
^d.  1884)  ;  La  vraie  Liberte  (ioixr  discourses),  1869  ; 
Rome  and  Italy  at  the  Opening  of  the  {Ecumenical 
Counc'd  (trans,  from  the  French),  New  York,  1870; 
Le  Concde  du  Vatican,  son  hisloire  et  ses  consequences 
poliliques  et  religieuses,  1872  (German  trans,  by 
Ed.  Fabarius,  Dus  Vaticanische  Concil,  Ndrdlingeu, 
1872)  ;  La  liherte  religieuse  en  Europe  depuis  1S70, 
1874 ;  Le  devoir,  1875 ;  La  question  eccle'siastique  en 
2577,1878;  L'apostolat  missionnaire,  1879;  Etudes 
conlemporaines,  1880  (English  trans,  by  A.  H. 
Holmdeu,  Contemporary  Portraits,  New  York,  1880) ; 
Les  origines,  1882  (English  trans.,  Study  of  Origins ; 
Problems  of  Being  and  Duty,  Loudon,  1883;  Ger- 
man trans,  by  Ed.  Fabarius,  Die  Urspriinge.  Ilalle, 
1884). 

PRESTON,  Thomas  Scott,  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  23,  1824 ;  graduated 


at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  1843;  entered 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  ministry,  1846 :  became 
a  Roman  Catholic.  1^49,  and  priest  1850;  do- 
mestic prelate  of  his  Holiness,  1881  ;  and  is 
now  vicar-general  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  New  York,  and  parish  priest  of  St.  .\nn's.  He 
is  the  author  of  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Discourses 
upon  the  Joys,  Sorroa-s,  and  Glories  of  the  Mother 
of  Gwl,  New  York,  1860 ;  Life  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
1861 ;  Sermons  J'or  the  Seasons,  1864  ;  Lectures  on 
Christian  Unity,  1866;  Purgatorian  Manual,  1867; 
Reason  and  Revelation,  1868;  Christ  and  the  Church, 
1870 ;  Lectures  upon  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  18 —  ;  The  Vicar  of  Christ, 
18 — ;  The  Di:ine  Sanctuary :  Series  of  Meditation 
upon  the  Most  Saci-ed  Heart  of  Jesus,  1878;  Divine 
Paraclete,  1880;  Prdtestantism  and  the  Bible,  1880; 
Protestantism  and  the  Church,  1882;  Goil  and 
Reason,  1884;    ]Valch  on  Calvary,  1885.  * 

PRIME,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.D.  (Jeffei-son 
College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1857),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Cambridge,  N.Y.,  Nov.  2,  1814;  graduated 
at  L'nion  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1832.  and 
at  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  1838; 
was  pastoral .Scotchtown,N.Y.,  1839-51;  American 
chaplain  at  Rome,  winter  of  1854-55 ;  since  1853 
has  been  co-editor  of  The  Aew-  York  Observer.  He 
has  published  Around  the  World,  New  York,  1872 
(several  editions) ;  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  (memoirs  of  Dr.  William  Goodell),  1875, 
6th  ed.  1883. 

PRIME,  Samuel  Irenaeus,  D.D.  (Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  Va.,  1854)  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Balls- 
toii,  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  Nov.  4. 1812;  d.  while 
on  a  vacation  trip,  at  Manchester,  \'t.,  Saturday, 
July  18,  18S5.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy 
at  Cambridge,  N.Y.,  and  at  Williams  College, 
Willianistown,  Mass. ;  gi-aduated  from  the  latter, 
1829;  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton  (N.J.) 
Theological  Seminary,  1832-33.  He  ever  after- 
wards remained  a  firm  friend  and  active  supporter 
of  his  literary  and  of  his  theological  alma  mater. 
He  was  pastor  at  Ballston  Spa  1833-35,  and  at 
Matteawan,  N.J.,  1837-40.  He  became  editor 
of  TTie  i\'eiv-York  Observer  in  1840,  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  position  till  his  death, 
being  at  the  same  time  the  chief  proprietor  of 
this  old  and  influential  family  paper,  which  is 
read  in  all  parts  of  the  L'nited  States,  as  well 
as  in  many  reading-rooms  of  Europe.  He  was 
for  some  time  corresponding  secretaiT  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  BibJe  Society, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, president  of  Wells  College,  and  a  trustee 
of  Williams  College.  He  took  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  the  Christian  and  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  the  age.  He  repeatedly  visited 
I  Europe.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  which 
I  had  an  extraordinary  circulation  at  home  and 
I  abroad  (see  list  below).  Among  these  we  men- 
tion Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  The  Bible  in 
the  Levant ;  The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin :  Life 
of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  Irenaus  Letters  (from 
The  New-  York  Observer) ;  and  especially  the  Power 
of  Prayer  (1859,  enlarged  1873),  and  'Prayer  and 
its  Answer  (1882).  The  Irenaus  Letters  are  unic^ue, 
and  show  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  clothing 
every-day  topics  and  experiences  with  a  fresh 
interest,  and  extracting  from  tliem  lessons  of  prac- 
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tical  wisdom.  lie  left  a  third  series,  of  an  auto- 
biographical character,  which  were  puhlisheil  after 
his  death  (in  The  Xew-York  Observer,  18H0). 

Dr.  Prime  was  an  indefatigable  worker  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death;  and  hardly  a  week 
passed  without  one  of  his  /renieu)  Letters,  so  highly 
prized  by  the  readers  of  the  Observer.  His  health, 
Jiowever,  began  to  fail  some  years  before  his 
death. 

Witli  the  Kvangelical  Alliance  of  America, 
founded  in  1860,  he  was  closely  identified  almost 
from  the  beginning.  He  attended  the  fifth  (ien- 
eral  Conference  at  .\msterdani  in  1867,  reatl  there 
the  report  on  Religion  in  America,  prepared  by 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  13.  Smith,  and  extended  an 
invitation  to  tlie  Kuropean  Alliances  to  hold  the 
sixth  General  Conference  in  tliecity  of  New  York. 
The  invitation  w;us  cordially  accepted.  On  liis 
return  from  Europe,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  American  Alli- 
ance, and  served  it  in  that  capacity  without  any 
compensation  till  Jan.  '28,  1884.  He  took  a  very 
prominent  .share  in  the  preparations  for  the  great 
S'ew-York  Conference,  which,  after  two  vexatious 
postiHjnements,  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 
It  is  still  well  remembered  as  the  first  interna- 
tional and  inter-continental  religious  meeting  in 
America,  and  its  influence  for  good  reached  every 
country  on  the  globe.  He  advocated  tlie  cause  of 
tlie  Alliance,  —  which  i*  the  cause  of  Christian 
union  and  religious  liberty,  —  in  The  Observer, 
and  at  many  public  meetings.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  anti-komish  controversy. 

Dr.  Prime  was  a  wise  counsellor,  a  man  of 
an  uncommon  amount  of  common-sen.se,  execu- 
tive ability,  and  sound  judgment,  of  quick  wit, 
rich  humor,  and  a  hopeful  temperament.  He  was 
eloquent  in  speech,  and  had  a  fluent,  ea.sy,  and 
racy  pen.  Possessed  of  a  generous  heart,  strong 
convictions,  and  large  catholicity,  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  ami,  altogether,  one 
of  the  most  untiring  and  u.seful  writers  and 
workers  of  his  age  and  country.  His  genial 
humor,  generous  sympathy,  and  inexhaustible 
fund  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes,  made  him 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  friends  and  compan- 
ions :  and  his  company  will  long  be  mi.ssed  in  the 
social  circles  whicii  lie  useil  to  grace  and  delight 
with  his  presence. 

On  account  of  growing  infirmities,  he  resigned 
his  active  secretaryship  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, Jan.  28,  1881;  but  continuc(l  to  attend  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  accept<^d  the  ap]>oint- 
ment  of  honorary  corres[K)nding  secretary,  which 
was  offered  him  unanimously  at  the  si'venteenth 
annual  meeting,  Jan.  "JO,  188.").  After  iiis  death 
a  speeinl  meeting  was  called  on  Monday,  July  27, 
wli'-re  a  suitable  pajier,  prepared  by  Dr.  King, 
was  pnseiiti'd,  ndopti'd,  and  ent<'red  on  the  min- 
utes. And  iiu  'I'ue.silay,  Jan.  "j,  1880,  an  int<"rest- 
ing  menmrial  service  in  his  honor  was  held  at 
A.ssociation  Hall,  New-York  City,  in  which  Rev. 
Drs.  R.  S.  .Storrs  (Congregationalist),  E.  Drighl 
(Uaptist),  and  J.  M.  Huckley  (Methodist)  made 
ap|«reciative  addres.ses  to  a  large  representative 
audience.  See  remrt  in  The  New-York  Obterver, 
Jan.  II,  18.S6. 

Many  of  his  publications  were  anonpnous ;  but 
he  wa.s  the  acknowledgeil  author  of  the  following 
volumes,  most  if   not  all  of  which  have  pa.sscd 


through  several  editions  :  The  Olil  White  Meetiuij- 
house,  or  Reminiscences  of  a  Countri/  Congregation, 
Xew  York,  1845;  Life  in  Neir  York,  1845;  Annuls 
of  the  Knglish  Bible,  abridged  from  Anderson,  and 
continued  to  the  Present  Time,  1849;  Thoughts  on 
the  Death  of  Little  Children,  1850;  Travels  in  Europe 
and  the  East,  1885;  Poirer  of  Prayer  (history  of 
the  Fulton-street  prayer-meeting,  New- York  City), 
1859;  The  Bible  in  the  Levant;  or,  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Righter,  Agent  of  the 
.American  Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  1859;  Letters 
from  Sirilzerlaiid,  18ti() ;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Xicho- 
las  Murray,  D.D.  (Kirwan),  Boston,  1862;  Five 
Years  of  Prayer  [in  the  Fulton-street  pravi-r- 
meeting]  irith  the  Answers,  New  York,  1864;  Walk- 
ing with  God,  Life  hid  with  Christ,  1872;  Songs  of 
the  Soul,  gathered  out  of  many  Lands  and  Ages, 
1S73;  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin,  .fourney  from 
Madrid  to  Moscow,  1873;  Fifteen  Years  of  Prayer 
in  the  Fulton-street  Prayer-meeting,  New  York,  1873; 
/  'nder  the  Trees,  1874  ;  Life  of  Samutl  /•'.  B.  Morse, 
1875;  Prayer  anil  its  Answer  illustrated  in  the  first 
Twenty-Jive  Years  of  the  Fulton-street  Priiyer-meel- 
img,  1882;  Iremeus  Letters,  3  .series  1882  (with 
portrait).  18S5  (with  .sketch  of  Dr.  Prime's  life), 
1.S86  (containing  his  autoV)iography  in  the  form 
of  letters).  riiii.ip  souaff. 

PRINS,  Johannes  Jacobus,  D.D.  (Leiden,  1838), 
Dutch  theologian  ;  b.  at  Langezwaag,  in  the  year 
1811;  studied  in  Amsterdam  and  at  I>eiden ;  was 
Uefornied  pastor  at  Eemnes-Binnendyks  (Utrecht), 
1838  ;  Alkmaarand  Rotterdam,  1843-55;  nrofes.s- 
or  of  exegetical  and  practical  theology  at  Leiden, 
18."w-76.  till  18,85  (retired)  of  N.  T.  criticism  and 
hermeneutics,  and  of  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian literature,  in  the  same  university.  He  was 
a  memljer  of  the  synod,  university  preacher,  and 
is  one  of  the  ilirectors  of  The  Hague  Society  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  He  was 
one  of  the  synodical  translators  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. He  is  the  author  of  Disputalio  theologica 
inauguralis  de  locis  Enangelislrarum,  in  ouibus  Jesus 
baplismi  ritum  subiisse  traditur  (his  D.I).  dis.serta- 
tion),  Amsterdam,  1838 ;  and  in  Dutch  of  "  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Religious  Instruction,"  1842; 
"Manual  of  Bible  Knowledge,"  1851,  2  parts; 
"The  Reality  of  the  Resurrection."  1861;  "The 
Lord's  Supi>er  in  the  Corinthian  Church  of  .^t. 
Paul's  Day,"  1868;  "Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,"  1870; 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatian.s,"  ls78,  etc. 

PUAUX,  Francois,  French  Protestant;  b.  at 
Vallon  Anlech.-,'  Dec  24,  1800;  practised  law 
for  a  while,  but  turned  to  theology,  and  was 
pastor  successively  at  Luneray,  Rochefort,  and 
^lulhou.sc.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  author. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  .tnalomie 
du  papisme,  Paris,  1H45;  Hisloire  ile  In  Reformation 
/rnnrni'je,  18.")7-0L  7  vols.  • 

PUENJER,  (Qeorg  Christian)  Bernhard,  Ph.D. 
(.Ieil.1, 1874),  D.D.  (A-.».,  llei(lc•lb.,18^3),  Protestant 
llie<i|oj;ian  ;  b.  at  Friedrichsgalickoog,  Schleswii;- 
Holstein,  .hino  7,  1850;  d.  at  Jena,  .May  13,  1885. 
He  wa.s  educate<l  at  Jemi,  Eriangen,  Zurich,  autl 
Kiel,  l87(t-7  I ;  became  privat-iloceni  in  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  .fena,  1^78;  professor  extraordinary, 
18H<).  He  was  the  author  of  l)e  M.  SerivtidiKtrina, 
.lenn,  l.S7tl;  tlrsvhichte  iter  christlichcn  Religions' 
philiisophic  sril  der  Reformation,  Uraun.Hcllweig, 
1880-«3,  2  vols. ;   Die  A  ufgabcn  det  hcutigen  Prot- 
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eslanlismu&i  Jena,  18S5  (pp.  23)  ;  and  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Theotoyischer  Jahresbericht,  Leipzig, 
1882-85  (now  conducted  by  Professor  R.  L. 
Lipsius).  • 

PULLMAN,  James  Minton,  D.D.  (St.  Lawrence 
University,  C  :iiit<jn,  X.V.,  ISTit),  Universalist ;  b. 
at  Portlai'id.  ('liaiilaiuiua  C'dUiity,  \.Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1836;  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence  Divinity  School, 
Canton,  N.Y.,  18G0 ;  was  pastor  First  Univensal- 
ist  Church,  Troy,  X.Y.,  1861-08;  of  Sixth  Uni- 
versalist Churcli  (Our  Saviour),  New- York  City, 
1868-85;  since  1885  of  First  Universalist  Cliurch, 
Lynn,  JIass.  He  organized  and  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men's  Universalist  Association 
of  New- York  City,  1869  ;  was  secretary  of  the 
Universalist  General  Convention,  1868-77,  and 
chairman  of  the  publication  board  of  the  Xew- 
York  State  Convention,  1869-74;  trustee  of  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  X.Y.,  1870-85; 
president  '-Children's  Country  Week,"  1883-85; 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  St.  Law- 
rence University,  1885-86;  since  1885,  trustee  of 
New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
Under  hiui  the  new  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  New- 


York  City  (dedicated  1874),  was  built.  His  theo- 
logical standpoint  is  "the  ethical  interpretation 
of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  magical  inter- 
pretation; belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  (no 
evil  is  reniedile.«s)  ;  the  inexorableness  of  the 
Divine  love  :  the  complete  success  of  .Jesus  Christ 
(here  and  elsewhere),  and  the  final  moral  har- 
mony of  the  universe  (evil  completely  eradicated 
and  overcome)."  His  publications  are  sermons, 
lectures,  pamphlets,  and  review  articles. 

PUREY-CUST,  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Perceval,  D.D. 
(Oxford,  IS-'Ui.  ili-aii  of  York,  Church  of  Knglami: 
b.  in  England,  in  the  month  of  February.  ISi-S 
educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  graduatea 
B.A.  1850,  M.A.  (All  Souls'  College)  1854,  B.D. 
1880;  ordained  deacon  1851,  priest  18.52;  was 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  1850-54;  curate  o: 
Northchurch,  1851-53;  i-ector  of  Cheddington, 
185.3-62;  rural  dean  of  Mursley,  18.58-62;  vicar 
of  St.  Mary,  and  rural  dean  of  Reading,  1862-75; 
vicar  of  Aylesbury,  1875-76 ;  archdeacon  of  Buck- 
ingham, 1875-80;  since  1874  he  has  been  hon- 
orary canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and  since 
1880,  dean  of  York. 


QUINTARD,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Todd,  M.D. 
(University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1846),  S.T.D. 
(Columbia  College,  New-York  City,  1866),  LL.D. 
(Cambridge,  Eng.,  1867),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of 
Tennessee ;  b.  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  22, 1824 ; 
appointed  physician  in  New-York  Dispensary, 
1847 ;  professor  of  physiology  and  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tenn., 


1S51 ;  ordained  de.icon  1854,  priest  1855;  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1858;  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
array  during  the  civil  war ;  consecrated  bishop, 
186o ;  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  1866-72.  He  is  the  author  of  occasional 
sermons,  charges,  tracts,  and  letters,  and  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Conjinnalion,  New  York,  187-. 
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RADSTOCK,  Granville  A.  W.  Waldegrave, 
lord,  Irish  peer,  lay  evangelist,  Clmrcli  of  Kiig- 
land;  li.  in  Englaml  in  the  year  18:i:5;  succeeded 
to  his  title  in  1857.  After  graduating  from  Ox- 
ford (Italliol  College),  he  planned  a  ixililical 
career  for  himself;  but,  being  converted,  he  con- 
M'crated  his  talents  and  his  ]iro]ierty  to  gos|«>l 
work,  ami  for  the  past  ([narler  of  a  century  lias 
lieen  a  lay  evangelist  at  home  and  abroad.  lie 
carried  on  an  important  work  among  the  Ru.s.sian 
nobility  until  his  expulsion  from  the  country. 
He  has  also  labored  in  Scandinavia.  A  volume 
of  his  addresses  was  puV>lished,  London,  1872. 

RAEBIGER,  Julius  Ferdinand,  Cennan  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  l,ohsa,  April  L'n,  IsH;  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  Breslau,  18"J9-;i4 ;  became  prinii- 
ilocenl  at  Breslau,  1><38;  professor  extraonlinarv, 
1847  ;  ordinary  professor,  1859.  Among  his  pufi- 
lications  may  be  mentioned,  Elhice  librorum  iipo- 
cryphontm  V.  T.,  Breslau,  1838;  Kritische  Unttr- 
suchxinijen  iifier  ilen  JnliatI  iler  korinllier  Brieje, 
1847;  De  clirLtlolor/id  Paulina  contra  Baurium  com- 
menlalio,  18.52 ;  Tlitolnijik  uihr  Enci/klnpwlie  <ler 
Theoloijie,  Leipzig,  1S80  (English  trans.,  Ency- 
ctopirdia  of  Tliioloyi/.  Edinburgh,  1-H8.5,  '2  vols.). 

RAINY,  Robert,  D.D.  ((Il.isgow,  18—,  Edin- 
burgh, 18 — ),  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in 
Glasgow,  Jan.  1,  1826 ;  graduated  at  its  univer- 
sity, 1843  ;  and  studied  theology  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  completing  the  course  in  184'!i;  oe- 
came  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Iluntly,  1^*51 ; 
of  the  Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  1854;  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, 1862;  principal,  1874.  He  is  the  author 
of  T/irce  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  ScotlamI,  Edin- 
burgh, 1872,  5th  ed.  18S4;  The  Delhcr;/ ami  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine  (Cunningham  Lec- 
tures), 1874;  The  Bilile  and  Criticism,  London, 
1878;  various  pamplilets,  and  occxsional  publica- 
tifins. 

RALSTON,  Thomas  Neely,  D.D.  (Wesleyan 
rniviTsity,  Florence,  .\la.,  18.57),  >Iethodist 
Church  South  ;  b.  in  Bourbon  Comity,  Kv.,  March 
21,  1806;  .studied  at  the  Bai)tist  College  of  George- 
town,  Ky.,  but  diil  not  graduate;  was  received 
into  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1827;  was  a 
member  of  the  (ieneral  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Epi.scopal  Church  at  Baltimore  in  1810, 
before  the  division  ;  memlier  of  the  Convention 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  which  organized  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  .South,  and  of  the 
general  conferences  of  that  church  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  1846  (w.-us  secretary),  at  .St.  l.onis.  Mo., 
in  18.5<l,  and  at  Columbu.s,  Ga.,  in  ISM.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  Discipline 
of  the  .Methodist-Episcopal  Church  .South ;  wa.s 
princitial  of  the  Methodist  Feinah'  Collegiat*!  High 
Sch(«p|  at  I^-xingt<m,  Kv-.  18i:t-47.  He  edit<-'d 
The  Mnhmlisl  .U.mM/y  (Lexington,  Ky.),  for  1851. 
He  is  the  author  of  ICIrmrnts  of  Dicinilij,  Loni.s- 
ville,  Ky.,  1847,  several  later  editions,  republished, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  addition  of  Eridencci, 
Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Chrislianitij  (al.so  pnl>- 


lished  separately,  IS — ),  Na.shville,  Teiin..  \^~\, 
3d  ed.  1875  (the  l)Ook  in  its  first  form  was  tran.s- 
lated  into  Norwegian,  18.58,  in  its  enlarged  form 
into  Chinese,  1886) ;  (under  pseudonym,  "  Eu- 
reka ")  Ecce  i'nilas;  or,  A  Plea  for  Christian 
I 'nil!/,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1875;  Bible  Truths,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  1S84. 

RAND,  William  Wilberforce,  D.D.  (Universitv 
of  the  City. .I'  New  York.  KSs:;,.  K.ionned  (Dutch); 
b.  at  (ioiiiam.  Me,,  Dec.  >i.  l^Ki ;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  .Me..  18.'i7,  and  at 
Bangor  Theological  .Seminary,  Me.,  1840;  licensed 
by  Waldo  Congregational  .\.s.sociation,  Me..  1840; 
pastor  of  the  Iteformed  Dutch  Church  of  Canas- 
tota,  N.Y.,  1841-44  ;  editor  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  New- York  City,  1848-72;  publishing  sec- 
retiry  of  the  same  since  1872.  He  is  the  author 
of  Sontjs  of  Zion,  New  Y'ork,  1851  (88,(KHi  copies 
printed),  revised  and  enlarged,  1865  (86,000  copies 
printed);  Diclionan/  of  the  Bible  for  f Ieneral  Use, 
1860  (206,0(1(1  copies  have  been  printed),  en- 
larged and  largely  re-written,  1S,S(!;  other  smaller 
books. 

RANDOLPH,  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Magill,  D.D. 
(AVilliam  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
187-5),  Episcop.ilian,  a.ssistant  bishop  of  \'irginia; 
b.  at  Winchester,  Frederick  County,  Va..  Aug.  31, 
1836;  graduated  at  William  ami  Marv  College, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  185.5,  and  at  the  Tlieological 
Seminary  of  \'irginia,  18.58;  liecaine  rector  of  .St. 
George's,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1860;  of  Eiiiman- 
uel  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1867;  bishop,  \>^~a. 

RANKE,  Ernst,  D.D.(/,oh.,  Marburg,  1851),  Ph.D. 
(Erlangen,  1846),  Evangelical  German  theologian; 
b.  at  Wiehe,  Thuringia,  Sejit.  10,  1814;  studied  at 
Leipzig  (1831),  Berlin  (1835-36),  and  Bonn  (1836- 
.J7);  w,is  private  tutor  in  his  brother's  fainilv,  l'>37- 
3!);  nastor  at  Bucliau,  L'<10-50;  and  profes.sor  of 
theology  at  Marburg,  1850  to  date.  He  is  a  Lu- 
theran, but  favors  th<'  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Keformed  churches.  He  isconsistorialrath.  He  is 
the  author  of  Dos  kirchliche  Perilcopensijstem  aus 
den  alti'sten  Urkunden  der  riimischen  Lituryie,  Ber- 
lin, 1847;  Das  Bach  Toliias  metrisch  Ubersetzl,  Bay- 
reiitli,  1H47  ;  Kritische  Zusammrnslelluny  der  .  .  . 
iieuen  I'ericopenkreise,  18.5(1;  Der  Forlbeslaud  i/. 
hirkiim.  Peririipenkreises,  iiolha,  1850;  and  editor 
of  Fraynicnla  versionis  J.atinir  aniihieronymianie 
Prophetarum  Jloseir,  A  mosi,  Michft,  aliorum  e  coil, 
insrr.  emit,  atipie  adnntat.  cril.  irutmxit,  Marburg, 
18.56-.58,  2  parts;  Marburyer  (trsangbuch  von  15^9 
init  rcrirnndlrn  l.iidrrilnccken  hrsy.  u.  hi.itorisch- 
krilisvh  erUiulerl,  1H62;  Coder  Ful'dinsis.  S.  T.tal. 
.  .  .  protryomenis  inlroihiiil,  ronimenlariis  adorna- 
vit,  1868;  Par  natimpsestorum  W'irreburyensium, 
Vienna,  1871  ;  I'raymrnta  rind'/,  ev.  l.ucani  ver. 
Lot.,  IH74;  Choryisilnye  zum  Preis  der  h.  Eliza- 
beth, aiLi  mittelatterl.  .-{titiidionnrien  hrsy.,  Leipzig, 
ISSS-S-L  2  parts.  Ho  ha-s  also  written  |<oems: 
(iedirhte,  Erlangen,  18^8;  Zurnf  an  das  deutsche 
Volk;  18-11);  Carmina  aradrmica,  Marburg,  1800; 
Liedcr  aiu  yrosser  Xril,  1870,  2d  ed.  1875;  llora; 
Lyrica,  Vienna,  1874  ;  Die  Schlacht  im  Teuloburyrr 
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Wahl,  Marburg,  187G;  Rhijthmicii,  Vienna.  1881  ; 
De  Lauile  Xirin  (a  Latin  poem),  Marburg,  1S8(J. 

RANKE,  Leopold  von,  b.  at  Wielie,  Thuringia, 
Dec.  21,  lT:t.'>:  il.  in  Ikrlin,  .Sunday,  May"2;i, 
ISSfi;  .stuilitMl  at  Leipzig;  was  appointed  head 
teacher  in  the  Kraulci'ort  (un  the  Oder)  gj'nma- 
sium  in  1818;  and  .since  182.")  has  been  professor 
of  history  at  the  I'niversitv  of  Berlin.  In  1827  lie 
was  .sent  by  tiie  rru.s.sian  government  to  Vienna, 
Venice.and  Kome,  to  conduct  historical  researches. 
Li  1841  he  was  appointed  liistoriographerof  Prus- 
sia; in  1818,  elected  a  member  of  the  Frankfort 
Xational  Assembly;  and  in  1806,  ennobled,  lie 
was  an  historian  of  the  first  rank,  and  continued 
his  labors  till  his  ninety-first  year.  Of  those  mure 
immediately  relating  to  theological  study,  which 
have  been  translated,  may  be  mentioned.  The  His- 
tori/  of  the  Roman  and  Germanic  Peoples,  /rum  14^4 
to  15S5 ;  The  Popes  of  Rome,  their  Church  and 
their  State,  especially  of  the  Conjlict  with  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuri/,  '■) 
vols. ;  German  History  in  the  Times  of  the  Refor- 
mation;  A  History  of  Enijland,  principatly  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century;  French  History:  Universal 
History,  vol.  1,  trans.  1884  (the  sixth  pai't  of  the 
Weltr/eschlrhi,.  cxtHiiding  to  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Great,  ap]»-ari'd  in  ls8.j).  . 

RAUSCHENBUSCH,  Augustus,  Baptist;  b.  at 
Altena,  Southern  Westphalia,  Germany,  Feb.  1:5. 
1816 ;  studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn  ;  in  1841  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Alte- 
na; in  1850  joined  the  Baptists  in  America,  and 
was  assistant  secretary  (for  the  Germans)  of  the 
American  Tract  Society ;  then  pastor  of  a  Gei-- 
inan  Baptist  Church  in  Gasconade  County,  Mo. ; 
and  in  1858  professor  of  the  German  depai'tment 
of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  From 
1848  to  LSG*"  he  was  editor  of  the  German  monthly 
jiaper  and  the  German  Almanac  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  prepared  numerous  German 
books  and  tracts  for  the  society.  Since  he  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  German  Baptist  weekly 
paper.  Der  Sendtiote,  and  to  several  other  Baptist 
periuilicals. 

RAUWENHOFF,  Lodewijk  Willem  Ernst,  D.D. 
(Leiden,  1852),  Dutcli  theoloi;ian ;  b.  at  Amster- 
dam, July  27,  1828;  studied  theology  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Leiden.  1S46-.J2  ;  became  pastor  at 
Mydrecht  (I'trecht)  18.52,  Dordrecht  1856,  Leiden 
1859;  profe.ssor  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  1860; 
of  church  history,  history  of  doctrine,  and  patris- 
tics,  1860-81 ;  of  theological  encyclopa?dia  and 
philosophy  of  religion,  1881  to  date.  With  A. 
Kuenen  and  A.  I).  Lonian  he  has,  since  1807,  edited 
the  Theolof/isch  Tijdschrifl,  Leiden,  1867  sqq.  He 
is  the  author  of  De  loco  Paulino  qui  est  de  ^maiuau 
(his  D.D.  dissertation),  Leiden,  18.52;  and  in 
Dutch  of  "Christian  Independence,"  Dordrecht, 
1857;  '-The  Heroes  of  History,"  1802;  "History 
of  Protestantism."  1865-71,  :]  vols.;  "The  Old 
Faith  and  the  New"  (against  Strauss),  1873 
(German  trans,  by  F.  Xippold,  Leipzig,  1873); 
"  State  and  Church,"  1875;  and  numerous  articles 
in  different  )iei-iodicals. 

RAWLINSON,  George,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Cliadlingtou,  O.xfordshire,  Eng.,  Nov.  23, 
1815;  entered  Trinity  Collegei  Oxford  ;  wrote  the 
Denyer  theological  prize  es.say  in  1842  and  1843; 
graduated  B.A.  (first-cla.ss  in'classics)  1838,  M.A. 
(Exeter  College)   1811;    ordained   deacon  1841, 


priest  1842 ;  was  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  1840- 
46;  tutor,  1842-40;  sub-rector,  1844-45;  curate  of 
Merton.  Oxfordshire,  1840-47 ;  classical  modera- 
tor at  Oxford,  18.52-54;  public  examiner,  1855- 
57,  1808-70,  1875-79;  Bampton  lecturer,  1859. 
.Since  1801  he  has  been  Camden  professor  of  an- 
cient history  to  the  university;  since  1872,  a  canon 
of  Canterbury;  since  1873,  proctor  in  convocation. 
Canon  llawlinson  is  a  moderate  High  Church- 
man, but  an.xious  in  no  way  to  narrow  the  liberty 
of  opinion  which  has  historically  been  claimed 
and  allowed  within  the  Anglican  communion.  In 
politics  he  is  a  moderate  (or  Conservative)  Liberal, 
lie  snpporteil  .Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  ids  Oxford 
contests,  and  received  his  canonry  from  the  Crown 
on  the  recouiuiendation  of  Mr.  Gladstoix'  as  prime 
minister,  hi  the  elections  of  188.5,  however,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  support  the  (advanced) 
Liberal  candidates.  He  is  well  known  as  a  speaker 
ill  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  at  church  con- 
gresse.s,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  numerous  articles 
in  reviews  and  magazines  (Contemporary,  Prince- 
ton, etc  ),  in  .Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  /Utile,  Cas- 
sell's  Biljle  Educator,  and  in  ninth  edition  Ency- 
clopcedia  Dritannica,  commentaries  on  Kini/s,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther  in  1'he  Bible  (Speaker's) 
Commentary  (1872-73),  on  Exodus  in  Bishop  EUi- 
cott's  Commentary  (1882),  and  on  Exodus,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther  in  The  Puljiit  Commentary 
(1880-82),  he  is  the  author  of  'The  History  of 
Herodotus,  a  new  English  version  with  copious 
notes  (in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson 
and  Sir  Gardner  AN'ilkinson),  London,  1858-60, 
4  vols.,  5th  ed.  1881 ;  The  Historical  Evidences  of 
the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records  (Bampton  lec- 
tures), 1859,  2d  ed.  1800  ;  The  Contrasts  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Systems  (in  nine 
sermons),  1861 ;  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World,  1862-67,  4  vols.,  2d  ed. 
1870;  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  Oxiord,  1870, 
2d  ed.  1880 ;  Historical  fllustralions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  London,  1871  ;  The  Sixth  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy  (Parthia),  1873;  The  Seventh  (the  Sas- 
sanians),  1876;  St.  Paul  in  Dama.icus  and  Arabia, 
1877;  'The  Origin  of  Nations,  1878;  ^4  History  of 
Eyypt,  1881,  2  vols. ;  The  Religions  of  the  Ancient 
World,  1882;  Egypt  and  Babylon  from  Scripture 
and  Prnfine  .'Sources,  18,84. 

RAYMOND,  Miner,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown.  (Cini.,  1.S51).  LL.D.  (North-western 
University,  Kvanston,  111.,  1884),  Methodist;  b. 
in  Xew-York  City,  Aug.  29.  1811;  educated  at 
the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. ;  be- 
came teacher  in  the  same,  1834 ;  received  honor- 
ary JI.A.  from  Wesleyan  University,  1840;  pastor 
in  Massachusetts  (A\'orccster,  Boston,  and  AVest- 
field),  1841  ;  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  .Academy, 
1848  ;  professor  of  systematic  theulcigy  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  1804.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  six  general  conferences.  He 
published  a  Si/.<:lematic  Theology,  Cincinnati,  0., 
1877,  3  vols. 

REDFORD,  Robert  Ainslie,  Cougregationalist; 
b.  at  Worcester,  Eng.,  Marcli  21,  1828;  studied 
at  Glasgow  University,  Spring  Hill  College,  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  graduated  at  London  L'niversity, 
M.A.  1852,  LL.B.  1862;  was  pastor  of  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  1853-55; 
Hull,  ls.55-73;  Streathara  Hill,  London.  1873-76; 
since   1870,  of  Union    Church,  Putnev.  London; 
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eince  1873  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic 
theology  and  apologetics  in  New  College,  London. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sennuns.  London,  180!!:  'J'lie 
Chriilian's  Pleii  against  Modern  I'libtlief,  a  llnnit- 
book  of  Christian  ICridence,  1881,  "Jded.  1882; 
Prophecy,  its  Nature  and  Kcideuce,  1882;  The  An- 
Ihority  of  Scripture,  1883;  Studies  in  the  Biiok  uf 
Jonah,  1883  ;  Primer  of  Christian  Eciilence,  1884  ; 
Four  Centuries  of  .Silence,  or  from  Malachi  to 
Christ,  1885 ;  has  contributed  to  commentaries 
upon  Genesis,  Leviticus,  Nehemitih,  and  Acts,  in 
Pulpit  Commenliirij.  Issl  S(j(|. 

REED,  Villeroy  Dibble,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  X.V.,  1^.')8),  I'resbvterian ;  b  at 
Cranville.  Washington  County,  l^.Y.,  April  27, 
1815;  graduated  at  I'nion  College,  .Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  1835;  studied  at  .Xulmrn  (X.Y.jand  I'rince- 
ton  (N.J.)  Theological  .Seminaries,  1835-3IJ;  was 
pastoral  Stillwater,  N.Y.,  1839-44;  Lansingburgh, 
N.Y.,  1844-.58:  president  of  Alexander  t'ollege, 
Dubuque,  lo.,  18JJ8:  stated  supply  at  Buffalo, 
X.Y.,  1858-(J0:  Cohoes.  X.Y.,  1800-01  ;  pastor  at 
Camden,  X..L,  1801-84.  He  was  a|aiointed  in 
i860  one  of  the  (^Id  .School  As.sembly's  Committee 
of  fifteen  on  He-union,  and  was  its  secretjuy.  lie 
has  been  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Ministerial  Hi-lief  from  its  organization  in  1870. 
ile  has  pulili^hed  only  occasional  sermons. 

REICHEL,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Parsons,  D.D. 
(Iiinitv  (1.11.-,'^.  Dublin.  1^•J•^).  lord  bishop  of 
Meath,  Church  ..f  Ireland;  b.  at  Fuln.-c,  near 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  the  year  IfilO;  was 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  1841 ; 
graduated  B.A.  (senior  moderator  cla-ssics)  liS43, 
■divinity  testimonium  (first-class)  1844,  M.A.  1847, 
B.D.  18.53;  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  1840; 
was  professor  of  Latin,  (Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
18.50-64 ;  Donellan  lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1854;  vicar  of  Mullingar,  1804-75;  rector 
•of  Trim,  and  archdeacon  of  Meath,  1875-85;  .select 
preaclier  at  Cambridge,  Kng.,  1870  and  1883,  and 
at  Oxford  18S0-82;  prole.s.sor  of  ecclesiastical  hi.s- 
tory.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lis78;  preliendary 
of  Tipi>er,  and  canon  of  .St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin ;  dean  of  Clonmacnois,  1882-85 ;  con.se- 
•crated  bishop,  1885.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Xature  and  Offices  of  the  Church 
(Donellan  I..fctures),  London,  1850;  Sermons  on 
Ihe  Lord's  I'rai/er ;  Lectures  on  the  Praijer-biiok ; 
Sermons  on  Modern  Infiilelittj,  London,  1804  ;  The 
Jtesurrecliijn,  God  nr  Haul  (tw(j  .sermons),  1878; 
Origins  of  Christianity,  etc.,  Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  iJuhlin,  1882;  Short  Trea- 
tises on  the  Ordinal;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
discourses. 

REIO,  John  Morrison,  D.D.  (University  of  the 
City  of  Xew  Yoik,  l^M).  LL.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, X.Y..  l.S^:i),  .Milhodist;  b.  in  Xew- York 
City,  ^l.1y  30,  1820;  gradual. -d  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  183!t;  became  priiu-ipnl 
of  Mechanics  Instilut*;  School  of  the  city,  183!)- 
•44;  .Methodist  p.istor,  1M4;  president  of  (lenesec 
College,  Lima,  X.Y.,  18.58;  editor  of  11 '<■.«'>  ;-(i 
Chrisiiiin  Adrocatr,  Cincinnati.  ().,  1801 ;  of  .Wirl/i- 
vrstern  Christian  /l</^•»l■«^•,  Chirngo,  18118;  corre- 
sponding si'cietary  of  lie-  .Mis.sioniiry  Society  of 
the  Melhodist-Kpiscopal  Church,  Xi-w-York  City, 
1'872.  He  is  the  author  of  Missions  and  Missionarg 
Sucielies  of  the  Methiiilist-f^/iiico/Hil  Church,  Xew 


York,  187fl,  2  vols.  ;  (editor  of)  Doomed  Religions, 
1884;  multitudinous  tracts,  magazine  and  other 
articles. 

REID,  William  James,  D.D.  (Monmouth  Col- 
lege, III.,  1874),  United  Presbyterian;  b.  at  .South 
.•\rgyle,  W.i.shinglon  County,  X.Y.,  Aug.  17,  1834; 
grailnated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  X.Y.. 
18.V>,  and  at  .-Mlegheny  (I'. P.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Penn.,  1802;  has  been  paslor  of  the  First 
United  PresbyterianChureh.Pitt-sburg.  Penn.,since 
1802:  princi]>al  clerk  of  the  (ieneral  .\.s.sembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  since  1875;  was 
corres|ionding  .secretary  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Nli.ssioiis,  1808-72.  He  is 
the  author  of  Lectures  on  Ihe  Recelation,  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  1878;  I'nited  Preshyterianism,  1881,  2d  ed. 
1883  ;  various  sermons  and  jiamphleta. 

REIMENSNrDER,  Junius  Benjamin,  D.D. (Xew- 
berry  Cullegf,  X.-wLerry,  S.C.,  I^.hU),  Lutheran 
((ieneral  .Synod);  b.  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Feb.  24, 
1842;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, Penn.,  1801,  and  at  the  Gettysburg  Theolo- 
gical .Seminary.  1805;  became  pa-storat  Lewistown. 
Penn.,  1805;"  Philadeli-hia  (St.  Luke's),  1807: 
Savannah,  Oa.  (.\.sceiision).  1874  :  Xew-York  City 
(St.  .James),  1881.  He  wa,s  delegat*-  to  General 
Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  .Jamestown,  X.Y., 
1874;  to  (ieneral  Synod  (.South),  Staunton,  Va., 
1870,  and  Xewberry,  S.C.,  l''s7'S;  to  (Jeneral  Coun- 
cil (Xorth)  from  (Jeneral  Synod  (.South),  l)earing 
fraternal  greetings,  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1870;  to 
General  Synod  (Xorth),  Springfield,  ().,  1883,  and 
Ilarrisburg,  Penn.,  1885.  He  is  the  author  of 
Iliacetiicnrd,  or  Ihe  Race  for  the  Crown  of  Life, 
Philadelphia,  1874,  4th  ed.  1877 ;  Christian  Unity 
(sermon).  Savannah,  Ga.,  1875;  Duelling  (sermon), 
1878;  Doom  Eternal,  the  Bible  and  Church  Doc- 
trine of  Ecerlasting  Punishment,  Philadel|ihia,  1880; 
Spiritualism  (sermon),  Xew  York,  1882;  Lutheran 
Literature,  Distinctive  Traits  and  Excellencies,  1883; 
A  uther,  I  Vork  and  Personality  of,  Biograph  ical  Sketch. 
1S83;  Usefulness  after  Death  (sermon),  Xew  York, 
1885;  Six  Days  of  Creation,  Lectures  on  the  Mosaic 
Account  of  Ihe  Creation,  Fall,  and  Deluge,  Pbila- 
delphi.i,  1880. 

REINKENS,  Joseph  Hubert,  D.D.  (.Munich. 
|.S.')0|,  OM-Catholic  lii>lj(ip;  b.  at  Burl.sclieid,  near 
.\aclic'ii,  Prussia,  .March  1,  1821  ;  became  |>riest, 
imS;  privul-doctut  at  Breslau,  18.50;  profes.sore.x- 
traordinary,  18.53;  ordinary  professor,  1857.  He 
joined  Dollinger  in  the  Sureinburg  declaration 
(Aug.  26, '27, 1870)  against  the  infallibilitv  dogma; 
and  on  Aug.  11,  1873,  was  ordained  an  ( )ld-(.'atho- 
lic  bishop,  with  his  residence  at  Bonn.  Ile  is  the 
authiu'  of  Dc  Clemente presbytero  Aleiandrino,  Bres- 
lau, 1^51  ;  llilarius  von  Poitiers,  SchalThausen, 
1804 ;  .Martin  von  Tours,  1800  ;  Die  lleschichtsphi- 
losophie  des  h.  Auguslinus,  1800;  I'apst  und  Pa/tst- 
Ihuin,  .Mnnster,  1H7U;  Die  pUpstlichen  Dekrele  vom 
l.S  ./uli,  l.<70,  1H71  ;  Rrvolulion  uwl  Kirche,  Bonn, 
lH7l!  (3  editions);  I'etier  Einheit  d,r  katholischen 
/\/;-f/i.-,Wurzburg,  1S77;  Milrhinrvon  Di>p<ubroi-k, 
L.'ip/.i-.  IShl  ;    L.ssimi  lihcr  Toleranz,  1883. 

REISCHLE,  Ma«  Wilhelm  Theodor,  German 
Pi(i|i->t.inl  ;  b.  in  \°i<-nna,  .Jmie  Is,  185.S;  rdu- 
caleil  lit  Ihi'  th.'olo-icnl  si-miiuiry  ("Slift")  nt 
Tnbingi-n,  1S70-8O,  and  at  BitIIu  iin<l  (iottingen, 
1H.S2-N3;  «a,s  vicar  at  Gmund,  l.S!Sl-82;  repe- 
lent  at  Tiibiugcn  since  1883.  Ile  belongs  to  tbo 
.school  of  Kitschl. 
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RENAN,  Joseph  Ernst,  b.  at  Tregiiier,  Cotes 
du  Noid,  Feb.  27,  1823  ;  was  educated  at  tlie 
Seminavy  of  St.  Sulpice,  Pari.s,  where  he  studied 
with  avidity  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  but 
abandoned  the  intention  of  becoming  a  priest. 
In  1845  his  Elude  <le  la  lani/ue  (/reci/ue  an  moijen 
(h/e,  was  crowned  by  the  in.stitutc.  In  1848  he 
gained  tlie  Volney  prize  for  a  memoir  upon  the 
bhemitic  languages  by  his  Hisloire  ge'm'rale  et  si/s- 
I'emet!  compare's  de.t  langues  Scmilii/iies,  1855,  2d  ed. 
18.")8,  2  vols.  In  1848  he  was  sent  by  the  Academie 
des  In.scriptions  to  Italy;  in  1S5G,  elected  a  mem- 
ber; in  18(iO,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Syria;  in  1862, 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of 
France;  in  1863,  published  his  Life  of  Jesus;  was 
in  con.sequence  dismissed  from  his  professorship, 
and  not  re-instated  until  1870.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Legion  of  Honor;  in  July,  1884, 
made  a  commander.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy;  in  .\pril,  1881, 
director;  in  June,  1883,  vice-rector  (manager)  of 
the  College  of  France.  Of  his  works  may  be 
mentioned,  translations  of  Job  (18.39),  Sotn/  of 
Sontfs  (1800),  Ecclesiastes  (1882);  essays,  Essais 
de  morale  et  de  critique,  1853,  3d  ed.  1867;  Etudes 
d'hisloire  relir/ieuse,  1857,  7th  ed.  1864  (English 
trans,  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  .Studies  of  ltcli(jinus 
History  and  Criticism,  New  York,  1864);  his  col- 
laboration on  vol.  xsiv.  of  llistoire  litle'raire  de  la 
France,  Orientalia,  .l/iss/oji  en  Phe'nice,  1865-74, 
Rapport  sur  les  progres  de  la  Utlerature  orientate  et 
sur  les  ouri'ai/es  relati/s  a  I'Orient,  1868 ;  Corptts 
inscriptionu/n  semiticarum,  1881  sqq.  Of  more  gen- 
eral interest  are  his  Acerro'es  et  I'averroisme,  18.32, 
2d  ed.  1860;  Les  dialogues  philosophiques,  1876; 
Caliban,  1878;  and  especially  the  remarkable 
.series  upon  the  "  Histoire  des  origines  du  chris- 
tianisme,"  Vie  de  Je'sus  (1863),  Les  Apotres  (1866), 
Saint  Paul  et  sa  mission  (1869),  L' A nte'chrisl  (1871), 
Les  e'cangiles  et  la  seconde  ge'neralion  cliretienne 
(1877),  L'Egli^e  cliretienne  (1879),  Marc  Aur'ele  el 
la  Jin  du  monde  antique  (1881);  the  Hibbert  lec- 
tures for  1880:  The  Influence  of  the  Institutions, 
Thought,  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity  and 
the  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church  (English 
trans.,  London,  1880,  3d  ed.  1885)  ;  and  his  semi- 
autobiography,  Souvenirs  d'Enfunce  et  de  jeu/iesse, 
1^83  (English  trans..  Recollections  of  my  Youth, 
London  and  New  York,  1883).  • 

RENOUF,  Peter  Le  Page,  Roman-Catholic  lay- 
man ;  b.  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  1824 ;  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  entered  the  Church 
of  Rome,  1842 ;  became  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  Eastern  languages  on  the  opening  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  1855,  but  iu  1864 
one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works  in  Egyjitology,  and  of 
The  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius,  London,  1868 
("  furiously  attacked  by  the  Roman-Catholic  press, 
and  placed  on  the  Index  ")  ;  The  Case  of  Honorius 
reconsidered  icith  Reference  to  Recent  Apologies, 
1869;  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt 
(Hibbertlecturesforl879),  1880.  2ded.  1885.    • 

REUSCH,  Franz  Heinrich,  Lie.  Theol.  (Miin- 
ster.  1840),  D.D.  (Munstor,  is.j!)),  01<1  Catholic; 
b.  at  BriloM  in  Westphalia,  (lerniany,  Dec.  4, 
1825;  student  at  Bonn,  Tiibingen,  and  Munich, 
1843-47;  consecrated  priest  at  Cologne,  1840; 
chaplain  in  Cologne,  1849-.53 ;  became  repelent  in 


the  theological  "  convictorium,"  and  prival-docent 
at  Bonn,  1854 ;  professor  extraordinary  of  theol- 
ogy there,  1858;  ordinary  professor,  1861.  He  was 
suspended,  then  excommunicated  (Marcli,  1872), 
by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  for  refusing  accept- 
ance to  the  Vatican  Decrees  (1871).  He  plaved 
a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Old- 
Catholic  movement,  1871.  He  was  rector  of  the 
Bonn  University  in  1873.  From  1866  to  1877 
he  editetl  the  Theologische  Litteraturblatt.  He  is 
the  author  of  Erkldrung  des  Buches  liaruch,  Frei- 
burg, 1853;  Das  Buch  Tobias,  1857;  Liber  Sapi- 
entlcE  greece  secundum  exemplar  Valicanum,  18.58; 
Lchrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  Alle  Testament, 
1859,  4th  ed.  1870;  Observationes  critical  in  Librmn 
Sapientiw,  1861 ;  Bihel  und  Xatur,  1862,  4th  ed. 
1876  (English  trans..  Nature  and  the  Bible.  Edin- 
burgh, 1886,  2  vols.);  Libetlus  Tof/it  e  Cwlice 
Sinailico  editus  el  recensitus,  Bonn,  1870;  Luis  de 
Leon  und  die  spanische  Inquisition,  1873 :  Berichte 
iiber  die  Unions-Conferenzen  zu  Bonn,  1874.  1875; 
Predigten,  1876;  Gebetbuch,  1877;  Die  IMische 
Schopfungsgeschichte,  1877;  Die  deulschen  Bischife 
und  der  Aberglaube.  1879;  Der  Process  Galilei's  und 
die  Jesuiten,  1879;  Der  Index  der  verbolenen  Biicher, 
l!s83-85,  2  vols. ;  minor  writings,  articles  in  peri- 
odicals etc. 

REUSS,  Eduard  (Wilhelm  Eugen),  Lie.  Theol. 
(Stiassburg,  1829).  D.D.  (/<on.,  Jena,  1843),  Ph.D. 
(Jion.,  Halle,  1875),  LL.D.  (tieorgetown  College, 
Georgetown,  Kv.),  Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at 
Strassburg,  July  18,  1804  (20  Messidor  XII.); 
studied  at  Strassburg,  first  philology  1819-22, 
then  theology  there  and  at  Gottingen  and  Halle 
1822-26,  and  Oriental  literature  at  Paris  under 
De  Sacy  1827-28;  became  privatnlocent  in  the  the- 
ological faculty  at  Strassburg,  1828 ;  professor 
extraordinary,  1834;  ordinary  professor,  1836, 
and  so  remains.  Of  his  numerous  works  may  be 
mentioned,  De  statu  literarum  theologicarum  per 
seecula  VII.  et  VIII.,  Strassburg,  1825 ;  De  lihris 
Veteris  Testamenti  apocryphis  plebi  non  negnndi', 
1829 ;  Ideen  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Evangelium 
Johannis,  1840;  Gesrhichle  der  heiligen  Schriflen, 
Neues  Testament,  Halle,  1842,  5th  ed.  Braun- 
schweig, 1874  (Eng.  trans,  by  Edward  L.  Hough- 
ton, Boston,  1884,  2  vols.")  ;  Attes  Testament, 
Braunschweig,  1881 ;  Die  johanneische  Theologie, 
.lena,  1847 ;  Fragments  littc'raires  et  critiques  rela- 
tifs  a  I'histoire  de  la  bible  franfaise  I. -VIII.,  Strass- 
burg, 1851-67 :  Histoire  de  la  theologie  chrelienne 
au  siiicle  apostolique,  1852,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1864 
(trans,  into  Dutch,  Haarlem,  1854 ;  Swedish,  Stock- 
holm, 1866;  English,  London,  1872);  Diedeutschc 
Ilistorienbibel  vor  Erjindung  d.  Biicherdrucks,  Jena, 
1859;  L'EpUre  aux  He'breux,  Strassburg,  1860; 
Ruth,  1861 :  Les  Hibylles  chrt'tiennes,  1861;  Histoire 
dn  canon  des  sainles  Ecritures  dans  I'Eglise  chre- 
lienne, 1862,  2d  ed.  1863  (English  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884);  Das  Buch  Iliob,  1869;  Bibliolheca 
N.  T.  grtFci,  Braunschweig,  1872;  La  Bible,  Tra- 
duction nouvelle  avec  commenlaire,  Paris,  1874-80, 
13  parts  in  17  vols. ;  Redenan  Theologie-Studircnde, 
Leipzig,  187S,  2d  ed.  Braunschweig,  1879.  With 
Professors  Banm  and  Cunitz,  he  edited  the  first 
twenty  volumes  of  the  monumental  edition  of 
Calvin's  Opera,  Braunschweig,  1863  .sqq.  (since 
alone),  but  he  furnished  throughout  the  Prole- 
gomena. It  is  to  lie  completed  iu  about  forty-five 
volumes  (vol.  xxxi.,  1886). 
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REUTER,  Hermann  Ferdinand,  Lie.  Theol. 
(l!.Tliii,  ls|:{),  Ph.D.  (/„»i.,  (ireifswal.l,  lS6.->), 
Liitlu-niu  ;  l>.  at  lllMesli.-iui,  Aug.  30, 1817  ;  stiid- 
ii'il  at  (iottiiigeii  and  IV-rlin  ;  liecaine  priiat-docenl 
at  Hcrlin,  1S43:  professor  extraordinary  of  churcli 
history  at  Breslau,  Ksr)2;  D.D.  from  Kiel,  185:1; 
ordinary  professor  at  (ireifswahl,  ISo.j;  professor 
at  Bresiau  1866,  and  at  (iottingen  187ti.  In  l-SiiO 
he  became  a  roval  consistorial  councillor,  and  in 
1881  abbot  of'Bursfeld.  He  is  the  author  of 
Jnhanites  von  Snlishiinj,  Berlin,  1842;  Abhautltumjen 
:ur  ni/slcmalischeii  Tlieohxjie,  1855;  Oesc/iiclile  Alex- 
anileis  III.  un/l  tier  Kirclie  seiner  Zeit.  1S46,  1  vol., 
2il  ed.  18G0-()4,  :J  vols. ;  Gesrhichle  tier  rcligioseu 
A'ifJtiiruni/  im  Mitlilaller,  1875-77,  2  vols. 

REVEL,"  Albert,  Waldensian  ;  b.  at  Tone  Pel- 
lice.  Waldensian  Valley,  Italy,  Jan.  2,  1837;  edu- 
cated in  the  Waldensian  college  of  his  native  place, 
in  the  Waldensian  theological  school  at  Florence, 
and  in  the  New  College  ( Free  Church),  Edinburgh ; 
was  ordaineil  in  ISfil ;  became  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  literature  in  the  Waldensian  college 
at  Torre  Pellice,  1861,  and  professor  of  biblical 
literature  and  exegesis  to  the  Waldensian  Churcli, 
Florence,  1870.  Since  1880  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oriental  Academy  of  the  Hoyal  Insti- 
tute of  Florence.  lie  is  the  author  of  L'Epislola 
(h  S.  Jacoho,  Florence,  1808 ;  L'Epislola  di  S. 
Clemeute  Romano d  Corinii,  1869;  Anlichila  liibliche, 
1872;  Teoria  del  cullo,  1875;  Lc  oriijini  del  I'apalo, 
1875;  Cenio  tezioni  sulta  vila  di  Oesu,  1875;  Hloria 
lelleraria  dell'  anitco  Teslamenio,  Poggibonsi,  1879 ; 
Manuate  par  lo  studio  delta  tini/iia  ebraica,  Florence, 
1879;  /  Salmi;  verzione  e  commento  sopra  i  Salmi 
i.-xt.,  1880;  J I  Xuovo  Teslamenio,  Iradollo  sui  leslo 
nriginale,  1881. 

R^VILLE,  Albert,  D.D.  (Leyden,  1862),  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Diepjie,  Seine-lnferieure,  Nov. 
•1,  1826;  studied  at  Dieppe,  Geneva,  and  Stra.ss- 
burg,  and  in  1818  l)€came  a  bachelor  in  theology; 
wa-s  pa.stor  of  tlie  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam, 
1851-72,  and  then  resided  near  Dieppe,  engaged  in 
philosophical  studies,  until,  in  188(1,  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the 
College  of  France,  Paris.  lie  is  the  author  of 
Manuel  il'hisloire  cnmparee  de  la  phdoso/ihic  el  <le  la 
religion  (after  Scholten),  1859  (English  trans.. 
Manual  of  lleliginits  /nslruclion,  Ix)ndon,  1861)  ; 
De  la  re'demplion,  Paris,  1800;  Essais  de  critique 
religieiise,  1860;  I^ludes  critiques  sur  I'Evangile 
selon  Saint  Matlliiiu,  18(i2;  Tliiudore  Parker,  sa  vie 
el  ses  anvres,  1869;  Manuel  d'inalruction  religieiise, 
1863,  2d  cd.  1860;  Apollonius,  English  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1860  ;  Jlisloire  ilu  dogme  de  la  divinite'de  Jrsus 
Christ,  1869,  2d  ed.  1876  (English  trans.,  Ilislorg 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Ix)ndon, 
1870);  The  Devil,  his  oriqin,  qrealness,  and  deca- 
dence, English  trans.,  1871,  2d  ed.  1877;  The  Sonq 
of  Songs,  English  trans  ,  1873 ;  Prolcgomines  de 
t'hisloirr  dcs  religions,  1881  (English  trans.,  1884); 
The  Native  llvliqions  of  Mexico  anil  Peru,  English 
trans..  1S81  (Illbbert  lectures  for  1881). 

REYNOLDS,  Henry  Robert,  D.D.  (Edinburgh 
Tniversily,  1869),  CongregationalisI ;  b.at  Koin.sey, 
Hampshire,  Eng.,  Feb.  20,  1825;  educated  at  Cow- 
ard College  and  University  Collegi';  graduated 
at  London  I'niversity  H..\.  1813;  became  pastor 
at  Halsted,  E.ssex,  1«40;  at  Leeds,  1849;  presi- 
dent  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College,  Clies- 
hunf,  Herts,  LSOO.    He  is  the  author  of  Itrginniugt 


of  the  Divine  Life,  London,  1858,  3d  ed.  1860;  Soles 
of  the  Christian  Life,  1865;  John  the  Baptist  (Con- 
gregational Union  lecture  for  1874),  1874,  2d  ed. 
1870;  Philosophy  of  I'rayir,anil  other  Essays,  1882; 
joint  author  of  Yes  and  So,  Olimpses  of  the  Great 
ConjUct,  1800,  and  of  commentary  on  llnsea  and 
Amos  in  Bishoii  Ellicotl's  Olil-Tcstumtnl  Commen- 
tary, 1884  ;  aullior  of  commentary  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  in  Expositor  (firet  series),  and  of  exposi- 
tion, commentary,  and  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
of  John  in  the  J'ulpil  Commentary ,  joint  editor 
and  compiler  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages  of 
Scripture  for  Christian  Worship,  1853;  editor  of 
Evclesia,  Church  Problems  considered  in  a  Series 
of  Essays,  1870,  2d  ed  1871  (contributed  essay  on 
"  The  Forgiveness  and  A  bsolulion  of  Sins  ") ;  second 
series,  1871  (e.ssay.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church); 
for  eight  yeare  (1806-74)  edited  with  Rev.  I)r 
Alien  The  Drilish  Quarterly  ttevieie .  for  five  years. 
The  Evangelical  Magazine.  Besides  his  contribu- 
tions to  i>eriodicals,  he  has  written  for  Kitto's 
Cycluprrdia  and  Smith  and  \\' ace's  Dictionary  nf 
Ch  rislian  liici/raphy. 

RICE,  Edwin  Wilbur,  D.D.  (Union  College. 
Schenectady,  N'.Y.,  1884),  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Kingsborough,  X.Y.,  .July  24,  1831 ;  graduated 
at  I'nion  College,  .Schenectady,  X.Y.,  18.54;  and 
studied  in  Union  Theological  .Seminary,  Xew- 
York  City,  1855-57;  taught,  18.57-58;  wa,s  mission 
ary  of  American  .Sundav-sehool  I'nion,  18.59-64  , 
ordained  in  1860;  superintendent  of  its  missions, 
1864-70;  a.ssistaut  secretary  of  missions,  and  as- 
si-stant  editor  of  jieriodicaLs,  Philadelphia,  1871- 
78;  editor,  1878,  and  of  periodicals  and  publica- 
tions since  1879.  He  planned  and  prepared  the 
les.son  papers  of  the  .American  Sunday-.school 
Union,  1872  sqq. ;  the  Scholar's  Handbook'  on  the 
Inlernational  Lessons,  1874  sqq.;  wrote  the  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  articles  i\\  Schaff's 
IJible  Dictionary,  Philadelphia,  1880,  3d  ed.  1885; 
edited  Paxton  Hood's  (ireal  Jievival  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  1882 ;  Kennedy's  Four  (ioapels, 
1881  ;  and  ha-s  inde|>endentlv  produced.  Pictorial 
Commentary  on  Si.  Mark;  1881,  "id  ed.  1882;  llis- 
turical  Sketch  of  Sunday  Schools,  1886. 

RICHARDSON,  Ernest  Cushing,  Cdiigregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Woburn,  Mass..  F<0..  U.  iMiO;  gradu- 
ated al  Amherst  College,  .Ma.ss.,  l.SSd,  and  at  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Conn.,  188:i ;  was 
assistant  librarian  of  Amherst  College,  1870-80; 
assistant  librarian  of  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1882-84;  since  1884  librarian,  and  since 
1885  assistant  secretary,  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  He  is  the  author  of  several  papers 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation (1885  and  1880),  one  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  liiblical  Exegesis  (1.886),  and  various 
notes,  articles,  or  reviews  in  the  Library  Journal, 
.\(!W  York,  and  liibliothcca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  C). 

RIDDLE,  Matthew  Brown,  D.D.  (Franklin  and 
Marshall  Coll.'ge,  Laii.ast.r,  I'enn.,  1870),  Con- 
gregaliimalisl  ;  b.  in  I'iltsl.ing,  I'enn.,  Oct.  17, 
I8;t0;  graduated  at  .letTentou  College,  Canons- 
burgh,  Penn.,  18.'>2,  and  from  New  Brunswick 
(N..I.)  Theological  Seminary,  1859;  was  chaplain 
Second  New-.Ier«ey  R.-giment,  1801;  Reformed 
(Dutch)  j.a.Mt<>r  al  Hoboken,  N..I.,  1802-65;  at 
Newark,  1865-09;  in  EurojX!,  1869-71  ;  since  1.S71 
has  lioen  profes-sor  of  New-Testament  exegasis  in 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Theological  .Seminary,    lie  was 
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a  member  of  the  New- Testament  Revision  Com- 
pany. He  translated  and  edited  Galalians,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Colossians,  in  the  American  edition  of 
Lange's  Cominenlttri/ ;  wrote  (with  Dr.  Schaff)  upon 
Maltheir,  Mark,  and  Luke  (1879),  Romans  (18S2), 
alone  upon  E/ihesianx  and  Colossiatis  (1882),  in 
Schaff's  Illuslralcd  Popular  Commentary .  upon 
Mark  (1881),  Luke  (1883),  and  Romans  (1884)  in 
Schaff's  Inltrnallonat  Revision  Commenlari/ ;  edited 
Mark  and  Luke  (1884)  in  .Vnierican  edition  of 
Jlejer's  Commentary:  revised  and  edited  liobin- 
son's  Greek  Harmony  of  the  G'ox/k'/s  (Boston,  188.5), 
and  Rol>inson's  English  Harmony  (18S(i)  ;  edited 
portions  of  vols,  vii.,  viii.  of  Bishop  Coxe's  edition 
Ante-y Irene  Fathers,  contributing  the  Teachiny 
of  the  Tirelve  Apostles  and  Second  Clement.  With 
Rev.  Dr.  .1.  E.  Todd  he  prepared  the  note.s  on  the 
International  Sunday-school  l.essons  (New  Testa- 
ment), 1877  to  1881,  for  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing ."society.  Boston. 

RlbCAWAY,  Henry  Bascom,  D.D.  (Dickinson 
College.  Carlisle,  Penn.,  18(39),  Methodi.st;  b.  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  Sept.  7,  1830;  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1.S49 ; 
was  successively  pastor  in  Virginia,  Baltimore 
(Md.),  Portland"  (Me.),  New- York  City,  and  Cin- 
cinnati (O.);  professor  of  historical  theology  in 
(iarrett  Biblical  Institute,  Kvanston,  111.,  1882-84, 
and  since  of  practical  theology.  He  was  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South,  1882;  and  one  of  the  regular  speakers  in 
the  Methodist  Centennial  Conference  at  Balti- 
more, 1881.  He  is  the  author  of  'I'he  Life  of 
Alfred  Cookman,  New  York,  1871 ;  The  Lord's 
Land,  a  Narraliee  of  Trai-els  in  Sinai  and  Palestine 
(1873,  1874),  1876;  The  Life  of  Bishop  Edward  S. 
Janes,  1882;  Bishop  Beverly  Waugh,  1883;  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson,  1885. 

RIEHM,  Eduard  (Carl  August),  Lie.  Theol. 
(Heidelberg,  18.53),  D.D.  (hon.,  Halle,  1804),  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Diersburg,  in 
Baden,  Dec.  20,  1830;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Halle  ;  became  city  curate  at  Durlach,  18.53;  gar- 
rison preacher  at  Mannheim,  1854  ;  privat-docenl 
at  Heidelberg,  1858;  professor  extraordinary  there, 
1801 ;  the  same  at  Halle,  1862 ;  ordinary  profes.sor 
there,  1806.  A  believer  in  revelation,  he  claims 
freedom  for  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Luther  Bible  Revision  Commis- 
sion, 1865-81 ;  rector  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg,  1881-82.  He  is  the  autbor  of  Die 
Gesetzgehung  Mosis  im  Lande  Moab,  Gotha,  1854  ; 
Der  Lehrbegriffdes  Hehriierbriefes,  Basel  and  Lud- 
wigsburg,  1858-59,  2  parts,  2d  ed.  1807;  De  natura 
el  notione  symbolica  Cheruborum,  1864;  Die  beson- 
dere  Bedeutung  des  A.T.fiir  die  religiose  Erkennt- 
niss  iinddas  reliipose  Leben  derchrisllichen  Oemcinde, 
Halle,  1864;  Hermann  Hupfeld,  1867;  Das  ersle 
BuL-h  Mosc  nach  der  deulschen  Ueberselzung  D. 
Martin  Lnthers  in  recidirten  Text,  mil  Erlduterungen, 
1873;  Initium  Theologiie  Lutheri  S.  exempla  scholi- 
orum  quibus  D.  Lutherus  Psallerium  interpretari  ca- 
pit  (part  1,  Septem  Psalmi  poenitentiales,  Textum 
originalem  nunc  priinum  de  Lutheri  autographo 
exprimendum  curavit),  1874;  Zur  Erinnerung  an 
D.  Carl  Bernhard  Hundeshagen,  Gotha,  1874;  Die 
^fessianischen  U'eissagtmi/en,  1875,  second  edition 
1885;  Der  Begrilf  der  SUhne  im  Alten  Testament. 
1877;  Kirche  u'nd  Theologie,  Halle,  1880:  Reli- 
gion   und    )Vissenchafl  (rector's   oration).  (ioth.T, 


1881:  Der  biblische  Schiipfungsbericht,  Halle,  1881; 
Zur  Rerisiot)  der  Lulherbdiel,  ueber  die  7nessian- 
ischen  Slellen  des  Alten  Testaments,  1882;  Luther  als 
Bibeliiberselzer,  Gotha,  1884.  He  edited  the  .second 
edition  of  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen,  Gotha,  1867-71. 
4  vols.  ;  and  a  Handu-iirlerbuch  des  bihlischen  Alter- 
thnms,  Bielefeld,  1875-84,  pp.  1,849.  1  vol. ;  and 
(180.5)  has  been  joint  editor  of  the  quarterly 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiktn. 

Rice,  James  Hariison,  D.D.  (Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle.  Penn.,  1864),  Wesleyan  ;  b.  at 
Newca.stle-on-Tyne,  Eng.,  .Ian.  10.  1821  ;  educated 
at  Old  Kingswood  School ;  taught  there  and  in 
other  .schools,  183.5-45;  entered  the  Wesleyau 
ministry  in  1845;  in  1S60  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  "Hundred,"  and  in  1808  principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster,  London. 
In  1878  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  ad- 
mission of  laymen  into  the  conference  tliat  year, 
and  with  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  initiated  at  the 
same  time,  which  has  realized  over  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  Methodist  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  mendiers  of  the  London  school 
board,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Education.  He  was  English  corre- 
spondent of  The  Neir  Orleans  Christian  Adrocate, 
1851-  52,  and  of  The  Christian  Adrocate,  New  York, 
for  many  years.  He  is  the  editor  of  The  London 
Quarterly  Jieiieir.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  London,  1850;  Con- 
nexionalism  and  Congregational  Independency,\^h\ ; 
Modern  Anglican  Theology,  18.57,  id  ed.  1879; 
The  Churchmanship  of  John  Wesley,  1808,  2d  ed. 
1879;  Essays  for  the  Times  on  Ecclesiastical  and 
Social  Subjects,  1866 ;  National  Education,  1873 ; 
The  Living  Wesley  as  he  was  in  his  Youth  and  in 
his  Prime,  Mil 5;  Connexional  Economy  of  Wesley- 
an Methodism,  1879;  Discourses  and  Addresses  on 
Leading  Truths  of  Religion  and  Philosophy,  1880; 
The  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbath  Law  before  Christ, 
1881  (2  editions);  The  Character  and  Life- Work 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  1883;  ll'as  Wesley  a  High  Church- 
man ?  and  Is  Modern  Methodism  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism.'  or,  John  ]Vesley,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Wesleyan  .Methodism,  1883. 

RICCENBACH,  Bernhard  Emil,  Ph.D.  (Tu- 
bingen, 1874),  Lie.  Theol.  (Basel,  1876),  Swiss 
Reformed;  b.  at  Karlsruhe.  Oct.  25,  1848;  stud- 
ied at  Basel  and  Tubingen,  1807-71 ;  wa.s  ordained 
1871;  pastor  at  Arisdorf,  Baselland,  1872-81;  in 
the  penitentiary,  Basel,  since  1885;  privat-ttorent  of 
New  Testament  and  practical  theology  at  Basel 
since  1882.  His  theological  standpoint  is  positive 
biblical.  He  is  the  author  of  Johann  Eberlin  von 
Gunzburg  und  sein  Reformprogramm.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  des  xvi.  Jahrhunderls,  Tiibingen, 
1874 ;  Taschenbuch  fiir  die  schweizerischen  reform- 
ierten  Geisttichen,  Basel,  1870  sqq.  (xi.  Jalirgang, 
1886);  Das  Chronikon  des  Konrad  Pellikan,  zur 
vierlen  Sakularfeier  der  Universildt  Tiibingen  heraus- 
gegeben,  1877;  Das  Armenwesen  der  Reformation, 
1882;  Frauengestatten  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Reiches 
Gottes,  1st  and  2d  ed.  1884  (Danish  trans.,  1885); 
numerous  articles  in  Herzog  and  the  Allg.-Deutsche 
Bioiiraphie. 

RICCENBACH,  Christoph  Johannes,  Swiss 
Protestant  theoloy:ian ;  b.  at  Basel.  Oct.  8,  1818; 
studied  at  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  1836-41  :  be- 
came pastor  in  Bennevil,  Baselland.  1^43;  ordinary 
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piofessorof  theolopy  at  Hiusel,  1851  ;  ami,  in  1878, 
president  of  the  missions  cotnniittee.  Besides 
many  sermons,  he  has  published  Vorlesungen  iiher 
</a»'  Lehen  Jean,  Basel,  I808;  Dir  Kirchenyesany  in 
liasel  fell  ilir  liefurmiHioii,  1870;  Der  sogenanrUe 
/!rie/ili'-i  liiii-hiiliiis,  187-'t:  and  the  comments  upon 
'I'hessiiloniiin.''  iji  I.arige's  <  'omnientan/. 

RIGGS,  Elias,  D.D.  (Hanover  College,  Ind., 
In'):!).  LL.D.  (Andierst  College,  Mass.,  l.'>71), 
^rl■^llytl•riall  :  b.  at  New  Providence,  N'..I.,  Nov. 
Ill,  is'ld;  f;r:i<Iuat''d  at  .\mherst  College,  Mass., 
Is2!».  aiidat  .VnilovcrTheological  Seminary,  Ma-^s., 
l*iL';  was  missiimary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  f.  M.  in 
•  !recce(at  .\thiMis  and  .Xrgos),  18:52-38;  in  Smyr- 
na, Asia  Minor,  l.s;JS-5:J;  since  that  in  Constan- 
tinople, lie  has  made  but  one  visit  to  the  United 
States  (in  1850).  Being  detained  in  New  York 
for  electrotyping  an  ,\rmenian  Bible,  he  tanglit 
Hebrew  in  t)ie  Inion  Theological  Seminary  (1S57- 
58),  and  was  invited  to  become  profe.s.sor  in  that 
ilepartment.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Turkish  language,  after  having  engaged 
the  labors  of  many  others,  was  in  1873  placed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Society  and  the 
.Vmerican  Bible  .Society  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  at  first  of  the  Uevs.  W.  ( I.  Schauf- 
Her,  D.I).(of  the  .\merican  Bible  .Society,  formerly 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  .M.),  (ieorge  T.  Ilenick,  F.lias 
Kigg.s  D.I),  (of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  and  Robert 
II.  Weakley  (of  the  Church  Missionary  Society), 
as  a  result  of  whose  labors,  and  those  of  native 
Turkish  scholars,  the  entire  Bible  was  published 
in  both  Arabic  and  Armenian  characters  in  1878. 
Kxperience  having  shown  the  need  of  retouching 
this  version  in  a  way  to  render  it  more  intelligible 
to  common  readers,  the  .same  Bible  societies,  in 
1883,  consented  to  the  organization  of  a  larger 
committee  (comprising  .so  far  as  practicable  the 
members  of  the  former  committee),  and  placed 
this  work  in  their  hands.  The  revised  Turkish 
version,  the  work  of  this  large  committee,  wa.s 
issued  1880.  Ur.  Kiggs  is  the  author  of  .1  Manual 
of  the.  Chaldee  Lnnguaije,  conttiining  a  Grammar 
(chiefly  translation  of  Winer),  Clire\loinnlh>i,  and 
a  Vocaliulari),  Andover,  Mass.,  1832  (revi.sed  edi- 
tion, New  York,  1858,  and  since  several  editions); 
The  Young  Forester,  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Early 
Life  of  the  Siveilish  Missionary  Fjelslcdl  (Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath-.school  Society);  (Jrammutical 
Xntes  on  the  Bulgarian  Lanyuay,  Smyrna,  1814; 
'irammar  of  the  MofJern  Armenian  Lanr/uaye,  with 
II  Vocatmlary,  Smyrna,  1847,  second  edition,  Con- 
stantinople, 1858;  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lan- 
guage as  written  in  the  Armenian  Character,  Con- 
stantinople, 1856;  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Modern  Armeniati  Language,  completed  with 
the  aid  of  native  scholars,  Smyrna.  1853  (reprinted 
in  many  editions  in  Constaiitinoi>le  and  .N'ew 
York)  ;  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Bul- 
garian Language,  completed  with  the  aid  of  native 
scholars  throughout,  and  on  the  N'ew  Testament 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Long  (now  iirofe.s,sor  in 
Robert  College),  Constantinople,  18*  I  (several 
editions,  Constantinople  and  Vienmi);  ,4  Harmony 
of  the  (lospels(n\  Bulgarian),  Conslanlinople,  1881); 
.1  Bible  Dictionary  (in  Bulgarian),  1881;  minor 
publications,  such  as  tract.s,  hymns,  ami  collec- 
tions of  hymns,  in  (ireek,  .\rn\c'nian,  ami  Bulga- 
rian. 

RIGGS,  James  Stevenson,  I'n^sbylerian  ;  li.  in 


Xew-York  City,  July  Hi,  1853;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1874 ;  studied 
at  Leipzig,  1875;  graduated  at  .Vuburn  Theolo- 

fical  Seminary.  N.Y.,  18.S0;  became  pastor  at 
'ulton,  N.Y.,  18S();  adjunct  professor  of  bib- 
lical Greek  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1881. 

RITSCHL,  Albrecht,  Ph.D  (Ilalle,  l.s43).  Lie. 
Theol.  (HoMii.  1810),  D.D.  {hon.,  Bonn,  18.35), 
LL.D.  ((Jottiiin.-n.  IS-^l);  b.  in  Berlin,  March  2.'., 
1822;  stuiliiMl  ut  Bimn  and  Ilalle;  liecame /mcd/- 
docent  at  Bonn,  1840;  professor  extmordiiiary 
there,  1852;  ordinary  professor.  1850;  professor 
at  (iottingen,  1804;  consistorial  comuillor,  ls74. 
lie  thus  describes  his  theological  standpoint  : 
"In  strictest  recognition  of  the  revelation  of  (iod 
through  Christ;  most  accurate  u.se  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  as  the  fountain  of  knowled|;e  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  view  of  Jesus  Chn.st  as  the 
ground  of  knowledge  for  all  parts  of  the  theologi- 
cal system;  in  accord  with  the  original  documents 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  respecting  those  pecu- 
liarities which  differentiate  its  type  of  doctrine 
from  that  of  the  middle  ages."'  He  is  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  Prote.stant  scholasticism,  is  the 
only  living  German  theologian  who  has  a  ".school;" 
but  since  1881,  he  says,  he  has  been  in  the  [Kjsitioil 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xviii.  18).  He  is 
the  author  of  Doctrina  Auyustini  de  en  iitioue  mundi, 
peccato,  gratia  (Diss,  inauyuralis),  Halle,  1843; 
Das  Kvangclium  Marcions  and  das  kanonische  Ecan- 
yelium  des  Lucas,  Tiibingen,  1810  ;  Die  Entstehung 
der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  Bonn,  18.50,  2d  ed.  (en- 
tirely worked  over;  8tand[x>int  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  adopted  in  the  first,  abandoned),  1857; 
Uelier  das  Verhdltniss  des  Bekenntnisses  zur  Kirche, 
Ein  Votum  gegen  die  neulutherische.  Doclrin,  18.54; 
Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechlfertiqunq  uud  Ver- 
sohnuny,  1870-74,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  "1S82-83  (Knglish 
trans.,  vol.  \.,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justijication  and  lleconrilialion)  ;  Die 
christliche  ro//^'oiHHien//eiV,G6ttingen,  1874 ;  Schleicr- 
machers  liedcn  iil/er  die  Religion  und  ihre  Aarhwir- 
kunyen  auf  die  ecang.  Kirche  Deulschlands,  Bonn, 
1874;  Unterricht  in  der  christlichen  Iirlii/ion,  187.5, 
3d  ed.  1886;  L'eber  das  Gewissen,  1870;  Theolo 
gie  u.  Melaphysik.  Zur  Verstiindigung  u.  AInrehr, 
1881  ;  (Jcschichte  des  Pietismus,  1880  sqq.,  3d  and 
last  vol.  ISSO. 

RITSCHL,  Otto,  Lie.  Theol.  (Hallo,  1885), 
German  PruUstant  theologian,  .son  of  tin-  preced- 
ing; b.  at  Bonn,.lurie  20,  1800;  stuilie<l  at  Bonn, 
Gotlingen,  and  (Jicssen,  1878-84;  became  prieat- 
docrnt  of  theology  at  Halle,  1885.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  De  epistulis  Cyprianicis,  disserlalio  iuaugu- 
ralis,  Halle,  1885;  Cyprian  con  Karlhago  und  die 
Verfassuug  der  Kirche,  eine  kirchengeschichlliche 
und  kirchenrechlliche  Unlersuchuny,  Gottingen, 
1885. 

ROBERTS,  William,  D.D.  (Univei-sitv  of  the 
city  cif  New  V('irk,  1H03),  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist;  l>.  Ill  Llanerchynie(hl,  Wales,  Sept 
2.5,  18011;  after  education  iit  Pn'sbyterian  Col- 
legiate- Institute,  Dublin,  Ireland,  wiis  pastor  ami 

■  "  In  ulrriiUNliT  .\iMMkrtiniii)tf  (l.T  OfTfitlMirlinK  Oottra 
'liiri'h  Chtlplii*.  ,(,'iuiui>l.'r  lliiiuKiiiiil  il.r  lulUii.Mi  Srhrlfl  nla 
l':rk<'iniliil»urulnl  .l.-i  .  litl.Ul.h.li  ILIIuloii,  Vrtui-titluiiK  .Irau 
'hrUll  uU  >U>  Ktkriiiitiil>iiKniii>lv  lUi  allt'  (III.mI.t  iIm  Hyt. 
Irina,  liii  Kliikliitiv  Mill  <l<'li  I'rkiimli-ii  <li'r  liilhrrliK'hrll  lU'for 
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inincipal  of  acaJemy,  Holyhead,  Y\'ales;  preacher  ] died  in   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1,  1886.     He  was 


of  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapel,  Uuncorn, 
Eng.,  1848-55;  pa.stor  of  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Church,  New- York  City,  18.j5-68;  Welsh"  pastor 
at  Scranton,  Penn.,  1869-75;  and  since  at  Utica, 
X.Y.     He  has  been  several  times  moderator  of 


vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections;  raemberof  historical  associations 
and  societies.  He  was  the  author  of  papers  on 
flislorical  Societies  in  Relation  lo  Local  Hisloricnl 


the  United-States  Welsh  Presbyterian  General  .£//or/,  St.  IvOuis,  ISS^J;  /"/le  .iHifnVd/i  Revolution 
.\ssembly,  and  representative  in  councils  of  tUe  ami  the  Mississippi  Vatleij,  l!S8i;  The  Attempt  to 
.Mliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  He  edited  X\\e  .separate  the  West  from  the  American  Union,  188."i; 
Traethoilydd,  Xew  York,  1857-61,  and  since  1871  ,  The  Purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  its  In- 
the  Cijoilt  (denominational  organ),  Scianton  and  [  fluence  on  the  American  Si/slem.  1885;  pamphlets. 
Utica;  and  has  written.  The  Ahrahamic  Cocenant,   sermons,  charges,  etc. 


Xew  York,  1858;    The  Election  of  Grace,  1859 
(both  in  Welsh). 

ROBERTS,  William  Charles,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1872),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Alltmai,  near  .\berystwith,  M'ales",  Sept.  23, 


ROBINS,  Henry  Ephraim,  D.D.  (University  of 
Rochester,  X.Y.,  1868),  Baptist;  b.  at  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1827;  graduated  at  Xewtou 
(Mass.)  Theological  Institution,  1861 ;  pastor  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  1862-67;  Rochester,  X.Y..  1867 


1832;  graduated  at  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey, '  73;  president  of  Colby  University,  Waterville, 
Princeton,  1855,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Me.,  1873-82;  since  1882  has  been  professor  of 
Seminarj-  1858;  became  pa.stor  of  First  Church,  j  Christian  ethics  in  Rochester  (X.Y.)  Theological 
Wilmington,  Del.,  1858 ;  First  Church.  Columbus, '  Seminary. 

0.,  1862;  Second  Church,  Elizabeth,  X.,1.,  1864  ; ,  ROBINSON,  Charles  Seymour,  D.D.  (Hamilton 
Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth,  X..J.,  1866:  elect-  College,  Clinton,  X.Y.,  1866),  LL.D.  (Lafayette 
ed  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  College,  Eastoii,  Penn.,  1885),  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
Missions,  Xew- York  City,  1881.  He  was  chairman  I  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  March  31,  1829:  graduated 
of  the  committee  which  laid  the  foundations  of  ^  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1S19; 
the  Wooster  University,  O. ;  declined  the  presi-  studied  at  Union  (Xew- York  City)  and  Princeton 
dency  of  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Brunswick,  X.J. ,  (X.J.)  Theological  Seminaries;  was  pastor  in 
1S82;  declined  a  professorship  in  Western  Theo- 1  Troy  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Paris,  France :  and 
logical  Seminary,  -Allegheny,  Penn.,  and  accept-|  since  1870  of  Memorial  Church,  Xew- York  Citv. 
ed  the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  University,  111.,!  He  has  published  Songs  of  the  Church,  Xew  York, 
1886;  was  moderator  of  synods  of  Ohio  (1864),  1862;  Sonr/s  for  the  Sanctuary,  1865;  Songs  for 
and  Xew  Jersey  (1875);  meniber  of  the  first  (Edin-  j  Christian  Worship,  1866  ;  Short  Studies  for  Sunday- 


burgh,  1877)  and  third  (Belf.ist,  1884)  councils 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  read  paper  on 
American  colleges ;  was  trustee  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Eastou,  Penn.,  from  1859  to  1863",  and  has 
been  trustee  of  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton, 
since  1866.     He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  letters 


school  Teachers,  1868;  Chapel  Songs,  1872;  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  1874 ;  Christian  Work 
(sei-mons).  Bethel  and  Penuel  (do.,  both  1874); 
Spiritual  Songs,  1878;  Spiritual  Sorigs  for  Social 
Worship,  1880;  Studies  in  the  Neic  Testament,  1880; 
Spiritual  Songs  for  Sunday  School,  1881 ;  Studies 


on  the  great  preachers  of  Wales,  translation  oi  \  of  Neglected  Texts,  1883;  Laudes  Domini  (hymn 
the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Welsh,  and  a  number:  book),  1884;  Simon  Peter:  Early  Life  and  Times, 
of  occasional  sermons.  i  1887 ;   Sermons  in  Songs,  1885.     His  hymn  and 

ROBERTS,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Western  Uni- 1  tune  books  sell  between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  1883),  Pres- 1  thousand  a  year.  His  sermons  have  passed 
byterian,  son  of  William  Roberts;  b.  at  Holyhead,  i  through  several  editions. 

Wales,  Jan.  31,  1844;  graduated  at  the  College  ROBINSON,  Ezekiel  Cllman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (both 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  1863;  was  statistician  '  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.,  1853  and 
United-States  Treasury  Department,  Washing-  i  1872),  Baptist ;  b"  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  March 
ton,  D.C.,  1863-65;  assistant  librarian  of  Con-   23,  1815;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Provi 


gress,  1866-72;  graduated  at  Princeton  (N.J.) 
Theological  Seminary,  1873 ;  pastor  at  Cranford, 
X.J..  1873-77;  from  1877  to  1886  was  librarian 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  became  in 
1886  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  from  1880  to  1884,  permanent 
clerk  of  the  General  Assembly ;  since  1884,  stated 
clerk.  With  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Schenck,  he  prepared 
General  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 1881,  and  has  published  sermons,  articles, 
etc. 

ROBERTSON,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Franklin, 
S.T.D.  (Columbia  College.  Xew- York  City,  1868), 
D^p.  (University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
1883),  LL.D.  (University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 


dence,  R.I.,  18;}8,  and  at  Xewton  (Mass.)  Theo- 
logical Institution,  1842 ;  pastor  at  X'orfolk,  Va., 
1842-45;  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Covington  (Ky) 
Theological  Seminary,  1846-49 ;  pastor  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1849-52;  professor  of  theology  in 
Rochester  (X.Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  1852-72; 
president,  1864-72;  and  since  1872  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  He  edited  Christian 
Review,  1859-64 ;  revised  Neander's  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  1864;  published 
Yale  Lectures,  1883. 

ROBINSON,  Thomas  Hastings,  D.D.  (Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1868),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Xorth-East,  Erie  County,  Penn.,  Jan.  30, 
1828;  graduated  at  Oberlin  College,  O.,  1850, 
and  at  ^Vestem  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 


Mo.,  1883),  Epi.<copalian,  bishop  of  Missouri;  b .. ^ ^ ,, ,,_-     , 

in  Xew-York  City,  March  2,  1835;  graduated  at  Penn.,  1854 ;  pastor  in  Harrisburg, "Penn.,  1854- 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1859,  and  at  the  '  84;  and  since  has  been  professor  of  sacred  rhet- 
General  Tneological  .Seminary,  X'ew-York  City,  i  oric,  church  government,  and  pastoral  theology 
1862;  became  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Malono,  X\Y.,  |  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
1862;  of  St.  James,  Batavia,  1868;  bishop,  1868;  |  Peuu. 
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ROHLINC,  Johann  Francis  Bernard  Augustin, 
Lie.  Theol.  (Muii-t'-r,  l.S(J5),  Ph.D.  (.I.'iia,  l-^UT), 
O.D.  (.Muiislei,  IbTl),  Kouiiiii  Catliolic;  b.  at 
Xeuenkircheii,  near  .Minister,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many. Fell,  l."),  18:!9;  studied  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  .Miiiister;  was  institiiteur  dii  corate  de 
Merode  t'li  Hel^iiiue  et  en  France.  18(j;i-(i4  :  chaiv 
lain  and  con-rector  at  Rlieinberg,  near  Wesel, 
18ti.5:  repeleiil  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  at  .Miinster; 
vicar  of  ."^t.  Martin's  Chnrch,  and  /irif(it-<l<iceiil  of 
hihlical  literature.  18tJ()-70;  professor  extraordi- 
nary of  exegesis  of  the  OIil  and  New  Testament, 
ls"0-74;  jirofessor  of  theology  at  .St.  Francis' 
.Seminary,  near  Milwaukee,  \Vis.,  U.S.A.,  1.S74- 
75:  since  April,  187G,  ordinary  profe.s.sor  of  bil>- 
lical  studies  and  exegesis  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Prague,  Bohemia.  In  18.S3  he  was  prohibited  by 
the  .Austrian  Government  from  writing  against 
the  Jews,  on  account  of  tin-  so-called  "excited 
times."  He  is  the  author  of  the  Gerjnan  transla- 
tion of  Lamy's  book  against  Henan,  Munster,  18G4 ; 
llu.iea's  Elie,  Tubingen,  1805;  l)er  Jeliota-Engel, 
IsUO:  Mo.te's  ktzlen  Lied,  .Jena,  1807;  Erkldrunij 
tier  I'salmen,  Miinster,  1871;  faaias,  1872;  Ei<in- 
ffelien,  Ada,  Jiomer-CorinlJier-fja!aleibr.,lS7'i;  Dan- 
iel, Mainz,  1870;  Sphiclie  Salonio's,  1880;  Der 
Talmudjude.  Munster,  1871,  Cth  ed.  1870;  Louise 
Laleau,  I'aderborn,  1873.  9  editions;  D'r  Anli- 
clirisl,  St.  Louis,  1.87.^;  Medulla  theoloijice  moralis, 
1875  ;  Kalechismux  des  19.  Jahrhunderls  fiir  Juden, 
Prole.'itanten  umt  Kalliotiken,  Mainz,  1878;  Fun/ 
Brie/c  uhfr  den  Talinudismus  tind  das  Blulritual  der 
Juden,  Paderborn,  1st  to  3d  eds.  1883;  Die  I'o- 
ItmH:  und  das  Meuschenopjer  des  RalJiinisinus,  1st  to 
i')tli  thousand  1883. 

ROLLER,  Theophlle,  French  Protestant;  b.  at 
Aubusson  (C'reuse),  April  o,  1830:  educated  at 
Paris  and  Montauban ;  Reformed  pastor  at  Bol- 
bec  (Seine-Inferieure),  18.>3-iJ7  ;  at  Naple.s,  Italy, 
18.57-63 ;  in  different  parts  of  France  and  Italy, 
1804-60;  at  Rome,  1807-73;  in  1874  he  retired, 
because  of  his  health,  to  Toc(iueville  (Seine-In- 
fdrieure),  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
composition  of  his  great  work,  Les  calacombes 
de  Rome  •  hisloirc  de  Carl  et  des  crotjances  reli- 
qieuses  jvndani  les  premiers  siicles  du  cfiristianisme, 
Varis,  1879-80,  2  vols,  folio,  witli  a  hundred 
plates. 

ROMESTIN,  Augustus  Henry  Eugene  de, 
Cliiirch  i)f  KMj;laiMl;  b.  in  Paris,  rrance,  M.1V  9, 
1>^3(1;  scholar  of  Windiester  College,  Kng.,  1843- 
48,  of  St.  .John's  College,  Oxford  :  graduated  B.A. 
18.52.  M..\.  Ihijl ;  was  onhiinecl  deacon  1852,  priest 
18.54  ;  was  curate  of  Mells,  .Somerset,  18.53;  of  St. 
Thomas  Martyr,  Oxford,  18.53-54;  Knglish  chap- 
lain at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau  1803-05,  and  at  Baden- 
Baden  180.5-08;  chaplain  of  Woolland,  Dorset, 
1808-09;  perpetual  curate  of  Freeland,  Oxford, 
1874-85:  rural  dean  of  Woodstock,  1879-85;  vicar 
of  Stony  Stratfonl,  Buckinghamshire,  1H85;  warden 
of  House  of  Mercy,  Great  Nlajilestead,  Ksgox,  since 
188:5.  His  theological  standpoint  is  that  of  the 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey.  lie  is  the  author  of  Skrich 
of  /'riiiiari/  Education  in  (t'ermiin;/,  London,  iHtld; 
Last  /lours  of  Jesus,  IHOO;  Teachini/  oj'  llir  Tireire 
Apostles,  1884,  2d  ed.  1885;  St.  A'ut/u.<tinr,  On  m- 
ttruvling  the  Unlearned,  Cnncrrnini/  I'uith  of  Things 
not  seen.  On  the  Adrantages  of  lielierinq.  The  En- 
chiridion to  I.aurentius,and  Conrerniiig  hailh,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  1-alin  and  Knglish,  1K85;  articles  in 


newsp:ii>ers,  magazines,  etc.,  on  various  subjects, 
l8.50-b0. 

ROPES,  Charles  Joseph  Hardy,  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Dec.  7,  1S51 : 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Coim., 
1872,and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.. 
1875;  pastor  at  Ellsworth,  Me.,  1.S77-81  ;  and 
since  1^*81  profe.s.sor  of  New-Testament  language 
and  literature  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
Me.  He  translated  and  edited  (with  Professor 
Dr.  E.  C.  Smyth)  Uhlhorn's  Con/li.t  of  Chris- 
tiaiiiig  irith  fhathiuism.  New  York.  'ls79. 

ROPES,  William  Ladd,  Congregationalist :  b. 
at  Newton,  .Mass.,  .July  19,  l.sii'S;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1840,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  .Seminary,  Mass.,  1852;  was 
piustor  at  Wrentbam,  Mass.,  1853-02;  acting  pastor 
of  Crombie-streetChurch,  Salem  (residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.),  180'2-03;  acting  pastor  at  South 
H:ulley,  Ma.ss.,  and  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  1865- 
00 ;  sMice  1800  has  been  librarian  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

ROSSI,  CiovannI  Battista  de,  Italian  arcli.-e- 
ologist,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  Rome,  Feb.  23, 
1822;  educated  at  the  Collegium  Romanum ;  un- 
der the  Jesuit  .Marclu's  impulse  devoted  himself 
to  archaxjlogy,  particularly  to  the  Catacombs,  and 
in  this  department  is  the  universally  acknowledged 
chief.  In  1880  the  emperor  of  (Jermany  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 
His  two  monumental  works  are  Jnscriptiones 
christiauac  urbis  Romance,  Rome,  1857-01  ;  La 
Roma  solerranea  Christiana,  1809-77,  3  vols.  Since 
1803  he  has  issued  Bidlelino  di  archceologia  Chris- 
tiana. • 

RUDIN  (Eric  Ceorg)  Waldemar  (Napoleon), 
Ph.D.  (Upsala,  1857),  D.D.  (by  the  king's  appoint- 
ment, 1877,  in  consequence  of  a  theological  ex- 
amination before  the  Liculty  of  L'psala,  1871), 
Swedish  Lutheran  theologian  ;  b.  at  ().  Ryd, 
Ostrogothia,  Sweden,  July  20,  1833 ;  studied  at 
the  Lniversity  of  Up.sala;  ended  the  course  in 
philosophy  18.57,  in  theology  1859;  was  sec'y  of 
the  National  Evangelical  Society  at  .Stockholm, 
1859-02;  director  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  In- 
stitute there,  1802-09;  vice-chaplain  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Clara,  Stockholm,  1809-72;  priral-doceni  in 
the  University  of  Up.sala,  1872  (ap|K)inted  1871)- 
75;  adjunct  in  theology,  1875-77;  profes.sor  ex- 
traordinary of  exegetical  theology,  1.S77  to  date. 
He  was  appointed  a  court  iireacher  1873.  .Since 
1884  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  .Swedish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  is  a  moderate  Lutheran, 
fritndly  to  tlie  biblical  theology  of  Heck,  and  to 
the  mystics.  He  is  the  author  in  Swedish  of 
"  Intimations  of  Elernilv  "  (sermons  on  the  texts 
of  th.'  Church  Year),  Stockholm.  1.S72-73,  2d  ed. 
1878;  '•Biblical  Psycliologv,"  Upsala,  1st  part 
1875;  '-.Soren  Kierkegaard,''  188(t;  "  Svn<p|)sis  of 
the  Gos|H-ls,"  1881 ;  "(;os|m^'I  of  .Mark."  translated, 
with  notes,  18.S3;  '■Introduction  to  Old-Testa- 
ment Prophecy,"  1K84;  "Commentary on  the  Minor 
Prophets,"  1HH4  scm.;  "  Discussions  on  Theological 
and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects  (1.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  Instruct  our  Children  in  the  Old  Testament'? 
2.  On  the  Influence  ut  Personality  in  Preach- 
ing"), |H.s.-i-,Mi ;  .several  sermons,  addres.se8,  tracts, 
etc. 

RUETSCHI,  Albert  Rodolph,  0.0.  {l,on.,  Zurich, 
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18C4),  Swiss  Rpfoniipd;  h.  in  Bern,  Dec.  3.  1S:>0; 
studied  at  Hern,  Merlin  (lS44-4o),  and  'I'ubingen 
(1845);  became /)nV(i/-</oc<»/ at  Bern,  1845;  ]>astor 
at  Trub  1848,  at  Kirchberg  1S53;  rector  of  Bern 
Cathedral  since  18G7;  honorary  professor  at  tlie 
University  of  Bern  since  1878.  lie  was  president 
of  the  Synod,  lSGl-72 ;  of  the  Synodal  rath,  1878- 
82.  He  edited  Lutz's  Biblische  Doymatik;  Pforz- 
heim, 1847;  and  has  written  numerous  articles  in 
Hereog's  Real-Enci/clopailie,  and  in  Sluilien  untl 
Krilikrn  and  other  theological  periodicals. 

RUETSCHI,  Rudolf,  Lie.  Theol.  {Imn.,  Bern, 
18S2).  .'^wiss  Ki'foriiu-il :  b.  at  Tnib,  Canton  Bern, 
Jan.  13,  IS-'il  ;  studied  at  Bern  1870-74,  Berlin 
1874-75,  Tubingen  1875;  became  pa-stor  at  Beu- 
tigen,  Canton  Bern,  1875;  at  Miinohenbuchsee, 
1880;  priial-tloceni  at  the  University  of  Bern, 
1S83.  lie  has  been  since  1S80  teacher  of  religion 
in  the  normal  school  at  Hofwyl.  lie  is  the  author 
of  Welches  ist  this  Prinzip  Jes  eranijetischeti  Proles- 
tanlisniu.i?  Bern,  1880;  Geschichle  und  Krilik  iter 
kirclilichen  Leliie  con  tier  tirspriinf/tichen  VotlLom- 
menheil  uml  com  Sthnlen/alt  (prize  essay  of  the 
Hague  A.ssociation),  Leiden,  1881. 

RULISON,  Right  Rev.  Nelson  Somerville,  0.0. 
(Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O..  1879),  Episcoplian, 
assistant  bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  b.  at 
Carthage,  Jefferson  County,  X.Y.,  April  24, 1843; 
graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Xew-York  City,  1866;  became  assistant  minister 
at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New- York 
City.  1866;  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Morris,  N.Y., 
1867;  of  St.  John's  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
1870:  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1877; 
bislio|>.  1885.  He  has  published  a  few  sermons 
in  pamphlet  form,  etc. 

RUNZE,  Georg  August  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.  (Ko- 
nigsberg.  1^70).  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  1879),  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Woltersdorf,  I'ouierania,  Feb.  13, 
185'2 ;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Greifs- 
wald  and  Berlin,  1870-74 ;  was  tutor  in  a  noble 
family  in  Curland,  1874-76;  adjunct  of  the  Dum- 
kandidalenslifl  in  Berlin,  1876-77 ;  in  the  army, 
1877-78;  inspector  des  Sludenlenkoncikt  "Johan- 
neum  "  in  Berlin,  1878-80;  prical-docent  of  spec- 
ulative and  philosophical  theology  in  Berlin 
University  since  1880.  lie  holds  to  Dorner's 
Vermillehmgs  theology  in  general.  He  is  the 
author  of  ^chleiermachers  Glaubenslehre  in  Hirer 
Abhdnijiykeil  von  seiner  Pkitosophie  kritisch  dargeterjt 
und  an  einer  Speziallehre  erlaulerl,  Berlin,  1877 ; 
Der  onlologische  Gotlesbeiveis,  Kritische  Darstellung 
seiner  O'eschic/ile  seit  Anselm  bis  auf  die  Gegemcart, 
Halle,  1882 ;  Grundriss  der  ecangelischen  Gtaubens- 
und  Sillenlehre,  Berlin  (1.  Theil ;  Allgemeine  Dog- 
7natik  mil  Einschluss  der  Religionsphilosophie,  1883; 
II.  Theil;  Spezielle  Dogmalik,  18Si) ;  arts.  Unsler- 
bttchkeit  and  Willensfreiheit,  in  Ilerzoy;  and  arti- 
cles in  periodicals,  etc. 

RUST,  Herman,  D.D.  (Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1872),  Reformed  (Ger- 
man) ;  b.  in  Bremen,  Germany,  Dec.  8,  1816 ; 
graduated  at  Marshall  College  (1848)  and  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  (1850),  Mercersburg,  Penn. ;  pastor 
in  Cincimiati,  O.,  1851-62,  and  since  has  been 
professor  of  church  history  and  exegesis  in  Hei- 
delberg Theological  Seminary,  Titfin,  O. 

RYAN,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  John,  LL.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  the  .State  of  Xew  York,  tlirough  Man- 
hattanville  College  of  Christiau  Brothers,  1860),  | 


Roman  Catholic,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  b. 
at  Thurles,  Ireland,  Feb.  2(1,  1831 :  completed  the 
ecclesiastical  course  at  Carlow  College.  Ireland, 
1852 ;  was  professor  in  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1852-.54;  rector  of  the  Cathedral  in 
that  city,  1855-60 ;  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  1860-68,  and  of  St.  John's,  1868; 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  1868-84 ;  coadjutor 
bishop  of  St.  Louis,  1872 ;  archbi.shop  of  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  1884.  He  preached  the  English 
Lenten  course  in  Rome  (1868),  the  dedication  ser- 
mon of  the  Cathedral,  Xew-York  City  (1879),  and 
lectured  before  the  Legislature  and  University  of 
Missouri.  He  is  the  author  of  published  lectures 
on  WIkU  Catholics  do  not  believe,  St.  Louis,  1877; 
Some  of  the  Causes  of  Modcr  Rdiginus  Scepticism, 
1883  ;  and  of  occ.isional  sermons. 

RYDBERC,  Abraham  Viktor,  D.D.  (Upsala, 
1876);  b.  at  Jonkdping,  Provinccof  Smaland..Swe- 
den,  Dec.  18,  1829;  studied  philo.sophy  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  1818-52;  was  literary  editor 
of  Goleborgs  Handelslidning  ("The  (iothenburg 
Daily  Commercial"),  1855-76:  lay  repre.senta- 
tive  at  the  Church  Congress  of  the  .Swedish  State 
Church,  1868;  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  as  representative  of  the  city 
of  Gothenburg,  1870-72 ;  has  been  professor  at 
the  high  school  of  Stockholm  since  1884.  He  was 
elected  as  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in 
1877 ;  made  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Xorth 
Star  in  1879.  Nominally  a  Lutheran,  he  is  in 
reality  Unitarian.  He  is  the  author  (in  Swedish) 
of  "Romantic  Storie.s, '  Gothenburg.  1856,  2d  ed. 
Gefle,  1865;  "The  Freebooter  on  the  Baltic," 
Gothenburg,  1857,  2d  ed.  Gefle,  1866 ;  "  The  Last 
Athenian,"  Gothenburg,  1859,  2d  ed.  .Stockholm, 
1866,  3d  ed.  1876  (trans,  into  English  [Philadel- 
phia, 1879]  Danish,  and  German);  "  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Bible  on  Christ,"  Gothenburg,"  1862,  4th  ed. 
1880 ;  "  The  Jehovah  Worship  among  the  Hebrews 
before  the  Babylonian  Captivity,"  Gothenburg, 
1864,  2d  ed.  Gefle,  1869 ;  "  Magic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  Stockholm,  1865  (English  trans.,  Xew 
York,  1879)  ;  "  On  the  Pre-existence  of  Man," 
Stockholm,  1868;  "Genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs 
in  Genesis  and  the  Chronology  of  the  LXX." 
Gothenburg,  1873;  "  Adventure  of  Little  Vigg  on 
Christmas  Eve,"  Gothenburg,  1874,  2d  ed.  1875; 
"  Roman  Legends  about  St.  Paul  and  .St.  Peter," 
Stockholm,  1874;  "Roman  Days."  Stockholm, 
1875  (English  trans.,  London,  ls79);  "Transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  Faust,"  Stockholm,  1876;  "On 
Eschatology,"  Stockholm,  1880;  numerous  pam- 
phlets. 

RYLANCE,  Joseph  Hine,  D.D.  (Western  Re- 
serve College,  Hudson,  O.,  1867),  Episcopalian; 
b.  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  June  16, 18'26;  educated 
at  King's  College,  London  University ;  graduated, 
1861 ;  curate  in  London,  1861-63;  rector  in  Cleve- 
land, C,  1863-67;  Chicago,  III.,  1867-71;  and 
since  1871  has  been  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  New- 
York  City.  His  theological  standpoint  is  that 
of  Christian  rationalism.  He  is  the  author  of 
Preachers  and  Prenchinq,  London,  1862;  Social 
Questions.  Xew  Y'ork,  1880. 

RYLE,  Right  Rev.  John  Charles,  D.D.  (by  diplo- 
ma, issii),  lord  bishop  of  Liverpool,  Church  of 
England:  b.  at  Macclesfield.  May  10. 1816;  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  took  Craven  I'niversity 
scholarship  in  1836;  graduated  B.A.  (tirst-class 
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in  classics)  1S37,  M.A.  1871 ;  liecanie  successively 
curate  of  Exbury,  Hants,  1841  ;  rector  of  St. 
'I'lioiiias,  Winchester,  184:j;  of  IlelininKhani,  Suf- 
folk, 1S44;  vicar  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  1801  (rural 
(lean,  1870;  honorary  canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
1872 ;  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  187S-74,  at 
i  >xford  1874-7Gj;  dean  designate  of  Salisbury,  IJ^SO 
(never  took  possession,  because  within  a  short 
time  after  nomination  he  became  bishop  of  Liv- 
erpool, ujKtn  the  formation  of  the  diocese,  1880). 


He  has  written  about  one  hundred  theological 
tracts  on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  of  which 
more  than  two  millions  have  been  circulated,  and 
many  have  V)een  translat<'<l  into  foreign  languages 
(they  are  now  published  in  six  volumes);  Comintj 
Events  and  Present  Duties,  18(i7,2d  ed.  1879;  Bish- 
o/is  anil  Clergy  of  Other  Days,  London,  1868;  The 
Christian  Leaders  of  the  Last  Century  (in  England), 
1869 ;  Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  1856-69, 
7  vols.,  nth  ed.  1873-79. 
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SABINE,  William  Tufnell,  Reformed  Episcopa- 
lian :  b.  in  New-York  City,  Oct.  10, 183S;  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College  18.^9,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  1862,  both  in  New- York 
City ;  became  rector  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1863 ; 
in  New- York  City,  1866 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  Xew-Y'ork  City,  1874. 
He  has  published  various  pamphlets. 

SACE,  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.  (Rochester  L^ni- 
versity,  N.Y'.,  1872),  Baptist;  b.  at  Massillon,  O., 
March  29,  1836;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  1860,  and  at  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1863 ;  became  pastor  at  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  1863-67;  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
1868-69;  Hartford,  Conn.,  1S72-84;  professor  of 
Latin,  University  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1870-71 ; 
since  1884  has  been  professor  of  homiletics  in  the 
Baptist  Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  Morgan 
Park,  near  Cliicago,  111. 

SALMON,  George,  D.D.  (Dublin,  1859;  Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1868),  LL.D.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1874),  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  iu  Dublin, 
Sept.  25,  1819 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin; graduated  B.A.  (senior  moderator  in  mathe- 
matics) 1839,  M.A.  1843:,  B.D.  1859;  was  fellow 
from  1841  to  1866;  and  has  been  regius  professor 
of  divinity  since  1866.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1844,  priest  in  1845.  He  ie  fellow  of  the  Roj'al 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Berlin, 
Gdttingen,  and  Copenhagen.  Besides  mathemati- 
cal works,  he  has  issued  College  Sermotis,  1st  series, 
London,  1861  ;  2d  series  (lUign  of  Law),  1873;  3d 
series  (Xon-rniraculous  Clirisliaiiily),  ISSl ;  Intro- 
duction to  the  Netv  Testament,  1885;  2d  ed.  1886. 

SALMOND,  Stewart  Dingwall  Fordyce,  D.D. 
(Aberdeen  University,  1881),  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdeen,  June  22,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College  and  University,  Aberdeen; 
graduated,  1858;  was  assistant  professor,  1861-64; 
classical  examiner,  1864-07 ;  minister  at  Barry, 
Forfarshire,  1865-76;  since  1876  professor  ot 
systematic  theology  and  New- Testament  exegesis 
in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  He  trans- 
lated with  notes  the  works  of  Hyppolytus  (except 
the  "  Refutation  of  the  Heresies ")  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Library,  vols.  v.  and  ix.,  Edinburgh,  1868- 
69  ;  Julius  A/ricanus,  etc.,  in  vol.  ix. ;  Theognostus, 
etc.  (fragments),  vol.  xiv.,  1809 ;  Gregon/  Thau- 
inalurgus,  etc.,  vol.  xx.,  1871;  Augustine's  Har- 
mony,  etc.,  in  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  Augustine's  works, 
1873  ;  wrote  the  notes  on  Epistles  of  Peter  iu 
SchafF's  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
■vol.  iv.,  1883;  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  1884; 
edited  Bitde-class  Primers,  1881  sqq.,  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  of  J'lile,  Loiulon  (in  press). 
He  has  besides  written  numerous  articles  in 
periodicals. 

SAMSON,  George  Whitefield,  D.D.  (Columbian 
University,  Wa.«hington,  D  C,  1858),  Baptist;  b. 
at  Harv.ard,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1819;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1839,  and  at  Newton  Theologi- 


cal Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  1843;  was 
pastor  Estreet  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  1843- 
50;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.,  1850-52;  E- 
street,  Washington,  D.C.,  185.3-59;  president  of 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  1859-71 : 
of  Rutgers  Female  Seminary,  New-Y''ork  Citv, 
1871-75;  pastor  of  First  (Mount  Morris)  Church, 
Harlem,  New-Y'ork  City,  1873-81 ;  since  1883  lias 
been  secretary  in  charge  of  Liberia  College;  since 
1884  has  conducted  private  collegiate  instruction, 
since  1886  has  been  acting  president  of  Rutgers 
Female  College,  New- York  City.  He  is  the 
author  of  To  daimnnion,  or  the  Spiritual  Medium, 
Boston,  1852, 2d  ed.  (under  title  Spiritualism  Tested) 
1860;  ThanLsgiriiig  Discourse,  1853;  Memoir  of 
M.  J.  Graham  (prefaced  to  ed.  of  Graham's  Test 
of  Truth),  1859 ;  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics. 
1860;  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  Philadelphia,  1807. 
abridged  ed.  1808 ;  Physical  Media  in  Spiritual 
Manifestations,  illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Testimony,  1869;  Tlie  Atonement,  dewed  as  As- 
sumed Dicine  Responsibility,  1878  ;  Dirine  Law  as 
to  Wijies,  established  by  the  Testimony  of  Sages, 
Physicians,  and  Legislators  against  the  Use  of  Fer- 
mented and  Intoxicating  Wines,  confrmed  by  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Roman  Methods  of  preparing 
Unfermented  Wines  for  Festal,  Medicinal,  and  Sac- 
ramental Uses,  New  Y'ork,  1 880, 2d  ed.  1 885 ;  English 
Rerisers'  Greek  Text  shoicn  to  be  Unauthorized  ex- 
cept by  Eyi/ptian  Copies  discarded  by  the  Greeks, 
1882;   Guide  to  Self  Education,  1886. 

SANDAY,  William,  D.D.  (Durham,  1882;  Edin- 
burgh, 1877),  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Holme 
Pierrepont,  Nottingham,  Aug.  1,  1843;  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  graduated 
B.A.  (first-class  in  classics)  1865,  M.A.  (Triuitv 
College)  1868;  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College". 
Oxford,  1866-73;  ordained  deacon  1867,  priest 
1869 ;  lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas,  Abingdon,  1871- 
72;  vicar  of  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  1872-73:  of 
Barton-on-the- Heath,  Warwickshire,  1873-76; 
public  examiner  in  the  Honors  School  of  Theol- 
ogj'  at  Oxford,  1876-77 :  principal  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field's Hall,  Durham,  1876-83;  examining  cha]!- 
lain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  1879-81;  .select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  1880;  became  Dean  Ire- 
land's professor  of  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Oxford.  1882 ;  and  tutorial  fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1883.  He  is  the  author  of  Author- 
ship and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
London,  1872;  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century, 
1870;  connnentary  on  Romans  and  Galatians  in 
Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary,  1878;  (joint  editor 
of)  Variorton  Bible,  1880 ;  Inaugural  Lecture,  Ox- 
for.l,  1>S3. 

SANDERSON,  Joseph,  D.D.  (University  of 
Kittaiiiiiug,  Penn.,  1808),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Bal- 
libay.  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  May  23,  1823 ; 
graduated  at  the  Royal  College,  Belfast,  1845; 
went  to  America,  1846;  was  classical  teacher  in 
the  Washington  Institute,  New- York  City,  1847- 
49 ;  studied  theology  under  care  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  which  licensed,  1849; 
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became  pastor  of  Associate  Presbyterian  Churcli, 
Providence,  K.I.,  1849,  ami  of  Staiiton-street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Xew-Yorli  City,  1853;  removed 
with  his  congregation  to  their  new  church,  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  1860;  re- 
signeil,  1809;  was  prevented  from  preaching  by 
partial  aphonia  until  1871  ;  was  acting  pastor  of 
Saugatuck  Congregational  Church,  Conn  ,  1872- 
78  ;  assistant  editor  of  the  IloutiUlic  Mimthly,  New 
York,  1881-S3;  editor  of  the  J'ulpil  Treasury, 
\e\v  York,  since  1883.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Jeswi 
on  the  Holy  Mount,  New  York,  1809,  last  ed.  1884 ; 
Mimonal  Tributes,  1883,  last  ed    18Sj. 

SANKEY,  Ira  David,  .Methodist  lay  evangelist; 
b.  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  County,  Penn.,  Aug. 
28,  18-10;  in  business  at  Xew  Castle,  Penn.,  1855- 
71 ;  joined  Mr.  Moody  \n  evangelical  work  in 
Chicago  in  the  latter  year,  and  has  been  with 
him  ever  since.  lie  leads  the  singing  in  the  re- 
vival meetings,  and  sings  alone,  and  is  a  worker 
in  the  inquiry-rooms.  Tie  has  edited  several  col- 
lections of  hymns,  which  have  had  an  enormous 
circulation,  and  has  written  and  adapted  numer- 
ous tunes.  • 

SAPHIR,  Adolph,  D.D.  (Kdinburgh,  1878), 
Presbyterian;  b  at  IVslh,  Hungary,  Sept.  20, 
1831  ;  received  his  elementary  education  at  Pesth 
until  1844;  attended  the  gymnasium  of  the  (Jraue 
Kloster,  Berlin,  till  1848;  studied  in  Gla.sgow 
University  and  Marischal  College,  1848-49, 1850- 
51 ;  in  Theological  College  of  the  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh,  1851-54;  graduated  B.A.  at  L'niver- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  1854;  became  missionary  to  the 
Jews  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  1854 ;  German 
preacher  in  Glasgow,  1855;  minister  of  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  South  Shields,  18.50;  Green- 
wich, London,  1861 ;  Notting  Hill,  London,  1872  ; 
of  Helgrave  Presbyterian  Church,  London,  1881. 
He  was  the  first  convert  of  the  Scotch  Jewish  mis- 
sion at  Pesth;  was  baptized  in  1843,  with  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  three  sisters ;  has  devoted 
himself  to  promoting  interest  in  Jewish  missions 
by  addresses,  pamphlets,  and  in  other  ways.  He 
holds  to  the  Old  Reformation  theology,  but  gives 
prominence  to  the  historical  and  prophetical  ele- 
ments of  Scripture.  He  is  the  author  of  Diaries 
oj  Phitlpp  Sapliir,  hy  hts  lirolher,  Edinburgh,  1852  ; 
Conversion,  1801,  10th  ed.  (under  title  Found  by 
the  Good  Shepherd)  London  [1880];  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures,  I^ondon,  1804,  28th  tliousand,  1884 
(trans,  into  Dutch,  (Jerman,  3d  ed.  Leipzig,  1882, 
prefaces  by  Kogcl  and  I)elitz.sch ;  Italian,  Hunga- 
rian, Swedish,  Xorse,  Hindi,  Slavonian) ;  Lectures 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  1809,  9th  ed.  1884;  Christ 
Crucijied  (lectures  on  1  Cor.  ii.),  1872,  4th  ed. 
18—;  Christ  and  the  Church,  Lectures  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Commission,  1874,  2d  ed.  1HH4;  Expository 
Lectures  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1875-70,  2  vols., 
several  later  editions;  The  Hiditeu  Lijr,  Thouijhts 
on  Commniiinn  with  Gnd,  1877,  later  L'd  it  ions ;  Our 
Lije-Diiy,  Thoughts  on  John  xix.  4<  1878,  reprinted. 
New  York,  1S7U ;  The  Cnmpnssion  of  Jesus,  1880, 
2d  ed.  1H82  (trans,  into  German);  Slarlm  Luther, 
a  Witness  for  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  1884,  3d  eil. ; 
translation  of  Auberlen,  The  Prophet  Daniel  mid 
Book  of  Ilevelation,  Eilinburgh,  1850;  German 
tracts  uir  the  Jews  (D<:r  Weihnachtsbaum  ,  W'rr  tst 
derjiidef  Wcr  ist  der  Aposlatf),  which  liavi-  pitssed 
through  many  editions  since  18.54,  and  !«•<•»  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  into  Jew i^<ll  (ii'iinaii.    U7iu 
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is  the  Apostate?  into  English  (18781  and  Dutch; 
All  Israel  shall  be  saved,  188-,  3d  thousand,  1885 
(translated  into  German,  Leipzig,  1884,  2d  eil. 
18H,5,  and  Danish);  The  Eierlnstinij  yalion,  3d  eil. 
1885 ;  eight  tracts  for  children.  Christian  Per/,  c- 
tion,  1885;  many  other  expository  and  devotional 
pamphlets. 

SAUSSAYE,  Pierre  Daniel  Chanteple  de  la, 
D.D.  (Itr.rlit,  L'i71),  DuUh  Protestant  J  b.  at 
Leeuwaidiii,  April  9,  1848;  educated  at  Leiden 
and  Rotterdam.  .Since  1878  he  has  been  professor 
of  the  history  of  religions  at  the  I'liiversity  of 
.Vmsterdam.  From  1874  to  18S2  he  was,  with 
Drs.  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  jiiii.,  and  Is  Van  Dyk,  editor 
of  Studien,  a  theological  review,  and  wrote  many 
papers,  mostly  in  the  tield  of  biblical  theology  anil 
history  of  religion.  He  has  since  contributed  to 
other  periodicals.  His  separate  publications  are, 
Melhodologische  hydraye  tot  hel  onderzoek  iiaiir  den 
oorsproug  ran  den  godsilienst  (his  D.D.  dis.sertatioii), 
Utrecht,  1871  ;  Vier  Schetsen  uil  de  O'odsdiensl- 
gcschiedeiiis,  1883  (German  trans,  preparing)  ; 
exi>ects  to  issue  in  1888,  at  Freiburg-im-Br.,  in 
(Jerman,  a  coin])endious  liist<iry  of  religions  for 
the  Theiilugische  L'hrhiirlur  series. 

SAVAGE,  George  Slocum  Folger,  D.D.  (Iowa 
College,  Grinnell,  lo.,  187U),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Upper  Middletowu  (now  Cromwell),  Conn., 
June  29,  1817;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  1844;  studied  at  Andover  (Mass.) 
Theological  Seminary  1844-45,  and  at  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1815-47,  and  graduated;  was 
pastor  at  St.  Charles,  111.,  1847;  Western  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Chicago,  111., 
1800;  ^Vestern  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society,  Chicago,  1870;  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
1872;  since  1885,  secretary.  He  has  been  trustee 
of  Beloit  College,  ^Vis.,  since  1850;  director  of 
Chicago  Theological  .Seminary  since  1854.  He 
was  corresponding  editor  of  The  Prnine  Herald, 
1849-52,  and  of  The  Congregational  /ferald,  1S.52- 
55;  editor  and  publisher  of  'The  lii-Monthly  Con- 
grei/alionat  Jlrrirw,  1808-71, — all  published  in 
Chicago;  and  is  author  of  seinions,  addresses,  etc. 

SAVAGE,  Minot  Judson,  I'nitarian;  b.  at  Xor- 
ridgewock.  Me.,  June  10,  1841  ;  graduated  at 
Bangor  (Me.)  Theological  Seminary,  1864;  W- 
came  American  home  (Congregational)  missionary 
in  California,  1804;  was  at  1-ramingliani,  Ma.ss., 
1807;  became  pastor  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1809; 
Unitarian  pastorin  Chicago,  1873,  of  the  "Church 
of  the  Unity,"  Boston,  1874.  He  is  the  author  of 
Christianili/  the  Science  of  Manhood,  Boston,  1873, 
2d  ed.  1874;  The  Religion  of  Evolution,  Ks70; 
Light  on  the  Cloud,  1870;  Btufjton,  a  Story  of  To- 
Day,  1878;  Life  Questions,  1879;  The  Morals  of 
Evolution,  18M0;  Talks  atmul  Jesus,  IS)^;  Minister's 
llawl-lH)ok,  1880,  2<1  ed.  1882;  Belief  in  Gml,  1881  ; 
Beliefs  about  Man,  18K1>;  Poems,'  1882;  Beliefs 
about  the  Bible,  18.s3  ;  The  Modem  Sphinx,  ISMJl; 
Sacred  Som/s  for  Public  Worship  (edited  with  H. 
M.  Dow),  1883;  Man,  ir»;H<i,i,  and  Child,  18S.J; 
The  neligious  Life,  1K80;   .s</<ia/  Problems,  1S.S(1. 

SAYCE,  Archibald  Henry,  LL.D.  {hon..  Trinity 
College.,  Dublin,  1N81),  ClMirch  <•{  England;  b.  at 
Shireliampton,  near  Bristol,  .Sept.  2.">,  1840;  was 
a  scholar  and  taln'rilar  of  Queen's  College,  ( >.\ford 
(1805),  when'  he  took  a  lirsl -class  in  iiioileratioiis 
(180<i)  and  again  in  tinal  classical  schools  (I8(i8;; 
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graduated  B.A.  (first-class  in  classics)  1869,  M.A. 
1871 ;  ordained  deacon  1870,  priest  1871 :  became 
fellow  of  his  college  1869,  tutor  1870,  and  later 
senior  tutor,  deputy  professor  of  comparative 
philology  1876,  and  was  public  examiner  1877-79. 
In  1874  he  joined  the  Old-Testament  Revision 
Company.  lie  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Koval  .\cadeniy  of  Spain,  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. He  edited  George  Smith's  Historij  nf 
Bahi/lonia,  London,  1877,  "^ded.  18S4;  Sennacherib, 
1878:  and  ChaUlean  Genesis,  1880;  and  has  writ- 
ten, Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes, 
1872;  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology,  1873, 
3d  ed.  1884  (French  trans.  1884);  Astronomy  and 
Astrology  of  the  Babylonians,  1874 ;  Elementary 
Assyrian  Grammar,  1S75,  '2d  ed.  1877;  Lectures  on 
the  Assyrian  Syllabary  and  Grammar,  1877  ;  Baby- 
lonian Literature,  1877  ;  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of'  Language,  1880,  2d  ed.  1883;  The  Monuments 
of  the  Hitlites,  1881 ;  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Van  deciphered  and  translciteJ,  1882  ;  The  First 
Three  Books  of  Hero<lotus,  edited  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  1883;  The  Ancient  Empires  of  the 
East,  1884;  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments,  1884; 
Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  ISS.j. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D.  (Trin- 
ity College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1872),  Ejiiscopalian, 
bishop  of  Xew  Jersey;  b.  in  Castle  Wellaii,  Ire- 
land, April  25, 1831 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1854,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Xew- York  City,  1857 ;  became 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy, 
X.Y.,  1857 ;  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter, Poughkeepsie,  X.Y.,  1860;  and  of  "Trinity 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Penu.,  1867 ;  bishop,  1875.    » 

SCHAEFER,  Aloys,  D.D.  (Wurzburg,  1879), 
Roman  Catholic ;  b.  at  Dingelstiidt,  Saxony,  May 
2,  1853 ;  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Prague  and  Wiirzburg,  1873-79;  became  chaplain 
in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden,  1879 ;  profe.ssor 
in  the  royal  lyceum  at  Dillingen,  Bavaria,  1881 ; 
professor  extraordinary  of  Xew-Testamentexegesis 
at  Miinster,  1885.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  biblische 
Chronologie  mm  A  uszug  au-i  JEgypten  bis  zum  Beginn 
des  babylonischen  ExiLi,  mil  Beriicksichtigung  der 
liesullate  der  JEgyptologie  und  Assyriologie  (prize 
essay  at  ^^'urzburg),  MUnster,  1879 ;  essays  on 
biblico-mariology  in  the  Theol.  prakt.  Quartals- 
schrift,  Linz.  188.J  sqq.  * 

SCHAEFFER,  Charles  William,  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1879),  Lutheran 
(General  Council)  ;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May 
5,  1813;  graduated  at  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  1832;  was  pastor  in  Montgomery 
County,  Penn.,  1835-41;  at  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
1841-49;  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  1849-75;  has 
been  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  since  1864;  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  'i'rustees  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  since  1857.  He  is  the  author 
of  Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Philadelphia,  1857,  2d  ed.  1864  ;  Bogulzky's  Golden 
Treasury,  translated  1858,  several  later  editions; 
Family  Prayer,  a  Book  of  Derations,  1859,  5th  ed. 
1885  ;  Halle  Reports,  translated  from  the  German, 
with  extensive  historical,  critical,  and  literary 
annotations,  vol.  i.,  1880;  Wackemagel's  Life  of 
Luther,  translated    1883:   Hans  Saclis'  W.itenhery 


Nightingale,  translated  1883 ;  numerous  articles 
for  reviews,  etc. 

SCHAEFFER,  Hermann  Moritz,  Baptist;  b.  at 
Lage,  Lippe-Detraold,  Germany,  Aug.  2'2,  1839; 
emigrated  in  1854 ;  studied  in  the  German  depart- 
ment of  Rochester  (X.Y.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1861-64  ;  graduated  from  the  English  department, 
1867;  became  pastor  of  the  First  German  Bapti.st 
Church,  Xew- York  City,  1867;  profes.sor  of  bib- 
lical literature  in  the  German  department,  Roches- 
ter Baptist  Seminary,  1872.  • 

SCHAFF,  David  Schley,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Mercersburg,  Penn.,  Octob.  17,1852:  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1873,  and  at 
Union  Theol.  Seminary,  X.  Y.  City,  1876;  pastor 
at  Hastings,  Xeb.,  1877-81;  associate  editor  of 
Schajf-Herzog  Encyctopaedia,  N.  Y.  City,  1881-83; 
pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  1883  to  date.  He  contributed  to  Schaffs 
(his  father's)  Bible  Dictionary,  Phila.,  1880;  edited, 
j  abridged,  and  adapted  to  the  Revised  Version, 
Howson  and  Spence's  commentary  on  -4c/s  (origin- 
ally published  in  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary)  lor 
the  International  Revision  Commentary,  N.  Y.,  1882. 

SCHAFF,  Philip,  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  1841), 
D.D.  {lion.,  Berlin,  1854),  LL.D.  (Amherst  College. 
Mass.,  1876),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Coire,  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  1,  1819;  studied  at  Coire,  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  universities  of 
Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  ;  travelled  as  tutor 
of  a  Pru.ssian  nobleman,  through  Italy  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  1841  ;  returned  to  Berlin,  aud 
lectured  in  the  university  there  as  prirat-docent, 
on  exegesis  and  church  history,  1842-44 :  was 
called  in  1843  (upon  the  recommendation  of 
Xeander,  Tholuck,  Julius  Miiller,  and  others)  to 
a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States, 
then  located  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  and  held  the 
po.sition  until  1863  (including  eleven  months  spent 
in  Europe,  1854).  He  was  charged  with  heresy, 
but  acquitted  by  the  synod  at  York,  1845.  He 
lectured  on  all  departments  of  theology,  and  was 
chairman  of  two  committees  which  prepared  a 
new  liturgy  (18.57)  and  a  new  hynui-book  (18.55). 
During  the  Civil  War,  when  the  seminary  at  Mer- 
cersburg (on  the  borders  of  the  scene  of  conflict) 
was  turned  into  a  military  hospital,  he  removed 
to  Xew-York  City,  December,  1863 ;  was  .secretary 
of  the  Xew-York  Sabbath  Committee,  1864-69; 
and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  church  history 
in  the  theological  seminaries  at  Andover,  Hart- 
ford, and  Xew  York  (Union);  made  a  second  visit 
to  Europe  (1865),  in  behalf  of  Sunday  obsqfvance 
and  Sunday  schools ;  was  called  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York 
City,  1869;  was  professor  of  theological  encyclopae- 
dia and  Christian  .symbolics,  1870-72 ;  of  Hebrew, 
1872-74 ;  since  1875,  of  sacred  literature.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  and  honorary  secretaries  of 
tlie  .American  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance; 
and  was  sent  three  times  (1869,  1872,  1873)  as 
commissioner  to  Europe  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Alliance, 
which,  after  a  second  postponement  in  consequence 
of  the  Franco-Geiman  war,  was  held  in  Xew  York, 
October,  1873.  He  was  also  one  of  the  .Vlliance 
delegates  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  in  1^71,  to  in- 
tercede with  him  in  belialf  of  the  religious  liberty 
of  his  subjects  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  pre- 
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pared  the  official  n'|iort.  He  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conferences  of  the  Alliance 
at  Basel  (1879),  and  at  Copenhagen  (1881).  He 
attended,  as  a  delegate,  the  meeting  in  London 
which  organized  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  1875,  and  its  first  General  Council  in 
Kdinburgb,  1877;  and  was  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gramme committee  for  its  second  General  Coun- 
cil in  Philadelphia,  1S80  (in  behalf  of  which  he 
made  the  arrangements  in  Europe).  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bible-revision  Committee, 
which  he  organized  in  1871  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Committee;  and  he  was  .sent  to  England 
in  187.')  to  negotiate  with  the  British  revisers  and 
nnivejsity  pre.s,ses  about  the  terms  of  co-operation 
and  publication  of  the  Anglo-American  Uevision. 
He  atti-iided  several  meetings  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  London,  the 
last  in  July,  1884.  In  1877  he  made  a  tour  through 
Bible  lands,  in  1884  through  .Scandinavia  and  Rus- 
sia, in  1880  through  Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 
His  books  are  mostly  historical  and  exegeticaL 
L  His  principal  works  are:  History  of  ihe  Apos- 
tolic Church,  Mercersburg,  1851,  in  German  (Eng. 
trans.,  by  Dr.  Yeomans,  New  York,  1853,  Edin- 
burgh, 1854,  several  editions  without  change;  2d 
German  revised  ed.,  Leipzig,  1854;  Dutch  trans., 
Tiel,  1857)  ;  History  of  Ihe  Christian  Church,  New 
York,  1858  .sqq.,  A.D.  1-600,  ■\  vols.  (German  ed., 
Leipzig,  18tJ7,  "id  ed.  180!),  :{  vols.);  entirely  re- 
written in  English,  and  more  than  doubled  in  size, 
New  York  and  Edinburgh,  188"_'-84,  .5  vols.,  vol.  iv., 
A.D.  590-1073,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  188.J; 
.'id  revi.vionof  the  entire  .set,  1886  (to  be  continued); 
Bihliollteca  Symholica  Ecclesiie  Unicersalis :  The 
('rei-ils  of  Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical 
Xoies,  New  York  and  London,  1877,  3  vols.,  4tli  ed. 
18S-1;  A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  anil  the 
J-Jiiijtish  Version,  New  York  and  Ixindon,  1883,  re- 
vised ed.  1885;  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  called 
the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (an  independent 
Hupplement  to  the  .second  volume  of  his  revised 
Church  History)  New  York,  1885,  revised  ed.  1880  ; 
'J'he  Person  of  Christ,  Boston,  1805,  12lh  ed.,  New 
York  and  London,  1882  (translated  into  German, 
French,  Dutch,  Greek,  Russian,  .lapanese,  etc.)  ; 
Through  Bible  Lands:  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt, 
the  Desert,  anil  Palestine,  New  York  and  Ix)ndon, 
1878,  several  editions;  Bible  Dicliounry,  with  illu.s- 
trations,  Philadelphia  (American  .Surnlay-si-hool 
Union,  1880,  3d  ed.  revised,  1885,  translaied  into 
several  languages) ;  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
on  Ij'aliiliiins  (i  n  h  is  Popular  Commentary),  and  large 
additions  to  the  American  (edition  of  Lange  on 
Matthew,  Luke  (the  first  3  chs.)  John,  and  Itomans 
(especially  in  the  textual  and  critical  department); 
Christ  find  Christianity,  New  York  and  Ix)ndon, 
1885;  St.  Auguslin,  Melanchlhon,  and  Neaniler,  N.Y. 
and  Lend.,  1880;  August  Neaniler,  Gotlia,  1880. 

II.  HisearlicstbooKH  were  written  and  published 
in  Germany;  viz..  Die  Silmle  wiilirilenheiligen  Geist, 
Halle,  1811  ;  and  Das  Verhattniss  dis  Jakiilius,  Bru- 
ders  lies  Herm,  zu  Jakobus  Alpluii.  Berlin,  1842. 

III.  His  other  publications,  (ierman  and  Eng- 
lish, including  tlio.se  which  he  edited  in  conneclirin 
with  other  -Xmerican  .scholars,  are  lus  follows:  Dut 
Priiiclpdes  Prolestantismus  (his  inaugural  nddre,H.H, 
<ierinan  and  English,  translaU.'d  by  Dr.  Nevin), 
Chamber.sburg,  1845;  What  is  Church  History  f  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development, 


Philadelphia,  1840;  Lkr heilige  Aui/ustinus,  Berlin, 
1854  (trans,  by  Th.  C.  Porter,  N.Y.  and  Lond.); 
Amerika  (lectures  delivered  in  Berlin  on  a  visit 
in  1854),  Berlin,  1854,  2d  ed.  1858,  enlarged  ed. 
1805  (in  English,  New  York,  1800,  also  in  Dutch); 
German  Universities,  Philadelphia,  1857  (translated 
into  Dutch,  Utrecht,  1858);  Christlicher  Katechis- 
mu.1,  Philadelphia,  1803,  many  editions  in  German 
and  English  (Christian  Catechitm  for  Sunday 
Schools  and  Families,  Philadelphia,  1803  ;  new  ed. 
by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  Phila- 
delphia, 1881,  etc. ;  translated  into  Syriac,  .\rabic, 
Chmese,  and  Japanese);  Der  BUrgerkrieg  u.  d. 
chrisll.  Leben  in  America  (lectures  delivered  in 
Berlin  on  a  visit  in  1805),  Berlin,  1805,  3d  ed. 
1800.  He  edited,  with  hynmological  introduction 
and  notes,  Deutsches  Gesaugbuch,  Philadelphia  and 
Berlin,  1859,  new  ed.  with  tunes  and  appendix, 
1874;  Deutsches  Sonnlag.ischulyesangbuch,  Phila- 
delphia, 1804;  Der  Heidelb.  Katechismus  (with  its 
historv  to  the  tercentenary  celebration  in  1803), 
Philadelphia,  1803,  revi-sed  ed.  i860;  Christ  in 
Sonij,  New  York  1808,  London  1809  and  1876; 
Liglitfoot,  Trench,  and  Ellicott,  On  the  Uevision  of 
the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (3  essays 
in  1  vol.,  with  introductory  essay  on  Bible  revision), 
New  York,  1873;  Proreeilingsofihe  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  1S74  ; 
W.  E.  Gladstone's  Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions 
in  Religion  (with  introduction  on  the  Vatican 
Council),  New  York,  1875.  He  prepared,  with  the 
co-operation  of  many  scholars  from  various  denom- 
inations, the  Anglo- .\merican  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Te.'^liimcnts  (with 
supplementary  volume  on  the  .\pocrypha  by  E.  C. 
Bissell),  New"  York  and  Edinburgh,  1804-"80,  25 
vols.,  a  new  ed.  1880;  Popular  Illustriiled  Commen- 
tary on  Ihe  New  Testament,  New  York  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1878-83,  4  vols,  (re-issned  in  revised  form, 
on  basis  of  Revised  Version,  under  title.  Interna- 
tional Revision  Commentary  on  Ihe  New  Testament, 
New  York,  1882  sqq.).  He  edited,  in  connection 
with  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  The  Philosophical 
and  'Theological  Library,  New  York  and  London, 
1872-79  (in  which  appeared  L'eberweg"s  History 
of  Philosii/ihy,  1872-74,  2  vols.  ;  Van  <  )osterzee's 
Christian  Doi/matics,  1874,  2  viils.  ;  ami  Practical 
Theology.  1879);  with  Kev.  Drs.  llitclu-ock  and 
Zachary  Eddy,  Hi/inns  and  Soni/s  of  J'rai.ie,  New 
York,  1874;  with' -Mr.  Arthur  Gilinan,  Library  of 
Riligiiius  Poetry,  New  York,  18.sl,  new  ed.  1880; 
with  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson  ami  Kev.  I).  S 
SchafT,  The  Religious  Eucyitojueilia,  luiscd  on 
Herzog,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1884,  3  vols., 
revised  ed.  1887;  and  with  Rev.  Samuel  AI.  Jack- 
.son,  the  Dictionary  if  Contemporary  Divines,  N.Y., 
1887.  He  founded  and  edited  the  Deutsche  Kirchen- 
freund  (the  first  German  theological  monthly  in 
America),  Mercersburg,  Peiin.,  6  vols.,  1818-53; 
and  Evani/clische  Zeugnisse,  Phila.,  1803-00.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  Johnson's  I'niv. 
Cyclopadia,  N.Y.,  1875,  rev.  1880.  He  ii.ssumed 
in'  1880  the  editorship  of  .1  Select  Library  if  the 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  to  be  publishi-d  by 
the  "Christian  Literature  Company  "  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  in  about  25  volume.s,  with  the  aid  of  a  num- 
ber of  patristic  scholars  in  England  ami  America. 
The  first  volume  ap[>uared  OctoUir,  1S80.  Besides 
the  al)ove,  lie  has  written  docmnenls,  re|K>rls,  ad- 
dn-sses,  review  and  encyclopieiliu  articles,  etc. 
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SCHANZ,  Paul,  Ph.D.  (Tiiliingeii,  1867),  D.D. 
(Tubingen,  l87t>),  Roman  Catliolic ;  b.  at  Iloib, 
\Vuiteinl)erg,  March  4, 1841 ;  studiLnl  at  Tuliingen, 
1801-65;  in  Rottenburg  Seminary,  1865-66;  be- 
came professor  of  matlieniatics  and  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  Rottweil  gymnasium,  1870;  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  1876;  of  dog- 
matics and  apologetics  in  the  same,  1883.  lie  is 
the  autiior  of  Cardinal  NicoUiux  von  Cusa  ats 
Mnthemaliker  (program),  Rottweil,  1872;  Die  as- 
Ironomischen  Aiiscliatiunf/en  dea  Nicolau!:  ron  Cusa 
mid  seiner  Zeit,  1873 ;  Die  chrislliclie  Weltanschau- 
uny  und  die  modernen  N^alurwisscii.icha_ften  (aca- 
demical lecture),  Tiibingen,  1876;  Die  Composition 
lies  Mall/iaeiiicmnf/eliujns  (program),  1877;  Ein- 
leiluny  in  <la.i  N.T.  con  Prof.  Dr.  Aherte  (edited), 
1877 ;  Galileo  Galilei  und  sein  Process,  ^Viirzburg, 
1878. 

SCH^ELE,  Knut  Henning  Gezelius  von,  D.D. 
(I'psala,  1877),  Lutheran  ;  b.  in  Stockhohn, 
Sweden,  May  31,  1838;  graduated  at  Upsala;  be- 
came privat-doceni,  1865  ;  provost,  1877  ;  ordinary 
member  of  consistory,  1878 ;  professor,  1879,  and 
inspector  of  the  teachers'  seminary  (1880),  and 
censor  of  the  demission  examinations  in  the  Swed- 
ish upper  schools  (1884);  in  1885  appointed  bish- 
op of  Visby.  He  was  member  of  the  House  of 
Nobility  in  the  Swedish  parliament,  1865-66 ; 
president  of  the  General  Seminary  Meeting  in 
Stockholm,  1880  and  1884 ;  member  of  the  Basel 
Alliance  Conference,  1879,  and  reported  on  Scan- 
dinavia; also  of  the  General  Swedish  Clergy  Con- 
ferences in  Stockholm,  1881  and  1884.  He  is  the 
author  in  Swedish  of  The  Onlological  Evidence  of 
the  Existence  of  God,  Upsala,  1863;  The  Prepa- 
rations of  the  Theological  Rationalism,  1868,  2d  ed. 
.Stockholm,  1877;  The  Church  Catechising,  Upsala, 
1869,  4th  ed.  Stockholm,  1881  :  The  Christmas 
Cycle  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  Xeiv  Evangelical 
Pericops  (in  the  Swedish  Church),  Upsala,  1874 ; 
Theological  Symbolic,  1877-79,  2  parts  (German 
trans.,  Gotha,  1881);  From  the  Court  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary, Apologetic  Essays,  Stockholm,  1879  (Nor- 
wegian trans.,  Christiania,  1880) ;  The  Fight  for 
the  Peace,  Apologetic  Essays,  1881 ;  Compendium  of 
Theological  Symliolic,  Upsala,  1885;  sermons,  and 
review  articles. 

SCHECC,  Peter,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kauf- 
beuren,  June  6,  1815;  d.  at  Munich,  July  9,  1885. 
He  was  professor  of  biblical  hermeneutics  and 
New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Munich ;  founded,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
marks  (fifteen  thousand  pounds),  a  Roman-Catho- 
lic orphan-asylum  in  his  native  place ;  and  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  (Munich,  2d  ed.  18.57, 
3  vols.).  Minor  Prophets  (1854,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1802), 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  (1856-70,  8  vols.,  2d  ed. 
1863  sqq.);  Geschichte  der  lelzten  Propheten,  Re- 
gensburg,  1853-54, 2  parts;  Seeks  Ditcher des  Lehens 
Jesu,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1874-75,  2  vols. ;  Erinner- 
ungen  an  Dr.  Bonifacius,  Bi.ichof  von  Speyer,  Mu- 
nich, 1877 ;  Das  Todesjahr  des  Kbnigs  llerodes  u. 
das  Todesjahr  Jesu  C^ris/i,  1882  ;  Jakobus,  der  Bru- 
der  des  Ilerrn,  und  sein  Brief,  1883  ;  Das  hohe  Lied 
Salomos,  1885  (derived  almost  entirely  from  De- 
litzsch ;  cf.  notice  by  V.  Ryssel,  in  Schiirer's  Lite- 
roturzeitung.  No.  17,  Aug.  22,  1885). 

SCHELL,  Herman,  Ph.D.  (Kreibur^,  1872), 
D.D.    (Tubingen,  1883);    Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 


Freiburg-im-Breisg.iu,  Feb.  28,  1850;  educated 
at  Freiburg,  1868-70;  at  Wurzburg,  1870-73;  in 
the  College  of  Anima,  Rome,  1879-81;  became 
professor  extraordinary  of  apologetics  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  1884.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Einheil  des 
Seelenlebens  aus  den  Princi/nen  der  aristolelischen 
Philosophic  entwickelt,  Freiburg,  1873 ;  Das  Wirken 
des  ilreieinif/en  Gottes,  JIainz,  1885,  2  vols. 

SCHENCK,  William  Edward,  D.D.  r.TefFer.son 
College,  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1861),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  March  29, 1819;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1838,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1841 ;  became 
pa.stor  at  Manchester,  N.J.,  1842;"  of  Hammond- 
street  Church,  New- York  City,  1845 ;  of  First 
Church  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  1848;  superintendent 
of  church  extension  in  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  1852;  corresponding  .secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian board  of  publication,  Philaeielphia,  1854. 
He  was  editor  of  the  board  of  publication,  1862- 
70;  permanent  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Old  School),  1862-70;  has  been  trustee  of  the 
(leneral  Assembly  (and  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trustees)  .since  1864;  director  of  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  since  1866.  He  is  the  author 
of  A  Historical  Account  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton,  1851 ;  Aunl 
Fanny's  Home,  Philadelphia,  1865 ;  Children  m 
Heaven,  1866;  N earing  Home,  1867;  General  Cata- 
logue of  Princeton  Theological  Se7ninary,  Trenton, 
1881 ;  sermons,  tracts  (God  our  Guide,  1867  ;  The 
Fountain  for  Sin,  1868  [in  German],  etc.);  necro- 
logical  reports  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1875-85;  minor  works. 

SCHENKEL,  Daniel,  D.D.,  German  Protestant 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Dagerlen,  Canton  ZUrich,  Switz- 
erland, Dec.  21,  1813;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, May  19,  1885.  He  studied  at  Basel  and 
Gottingen;  became  privat-docent  at  Basel,  1.838; 
pastor  in  the  minster  at  Schaffhausen,  in  succes- 
sion to  F.  E.  von  Hurler  (see  EncyclopcBdia),  1841, 
and  kirchenrath,  1842 ;  ordinary  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Basel,  1849  ;  professor,  seminardirector,  and 
university  preacher  at  Heidelberg,  1851 ;  later 
also  a  kirchenrath.  At  twenty-five  he  was  editor 
of  the  Basler  Zeitung,  in  which  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Swiss  radicalism.  He  was  at  first  nearly 
orthodox,  but  became  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tnntenverein,  and  from  1860  to  1872  edited  in  its 
intere.st  the  .Allgemeine  kirchliche  Zeitschrift.  \<\\h- 
lished  at  Elberfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  ,/ohan- 
7ies  Schenkel,  Pfarrer  zu  Unterhallau,  Hamburg, 
1837 ;  De  ecclesia  Corinthia  primava  factionibus 
turbata,  Basel,  1838;  Die  Wissenschaft  und  die 
Kirche,  1839 ;  Vier  und  zwanzig  Predigten  iiher 
Gruud  und  Ziel  unseres  Glaubens,  Zurich,  1843, 
2  vols. ;  Die  confessionellen  Zeriviirfnisse  in  Schajf- 
hausen  und  Friedrich  Hurter's  Uebertritt  zur  riiniisch- 
katholischen  Kirche,  Basel,  1844  ;  Die  prote.ttantische 
Geistlichkeit  und  die  Deutsch-Katholiken,  Ziirich, 
1846 ;  Das  IKesen  des  Protestantismus  aus  den  Quel- 
len  des  Keformationszeilalters  beleuchtet,  Schaffhau- 
sen, 1846-51.  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1S62 ;  Die  religiosen 
Zeitkdmpfe  in  ihrem  Z usammenhange  mil  dem  Wesen 
der  Religion  und  der  religiosen  G(  sammlenwicklung 
des  Protestantismus,  Hamburg,  1^47;  Das  Kommen 
des  Herm  in  unserer  Zeit,  Schaft'hausen,  1849; 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner  The- 
ologie  fiir  unsere  Zeit,  1849;  Predigten,  18.50-51, 
2  vols.;    Das  Princip  des  Protestantismus,   1852; 
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Gespriiche  iiber  Proleslanlismiis  und  Katholicismus, 
Heidelberg,  1852-53,  2  parts ;  Evani/eli.tchc  Zeug- 
nisse  von  Chrislo  (sermons  on  texts  Itomx  the  Gos- 
pel of  John),  185:3-54,  2  vols. ;  Das  Wesen  des 
erangelhchen  Glauhenf  (lectures  on  behalf  of  the 
Inner  Mission),  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1854;  Der 
Unionsberuf  ties  evanfiflischen  Protestariliimua,  Hei- 
delberg, 1S55;  Die  Ht/unmttoren  unit  die  llejnrma- 
tion,  Wiesbaden,  1850 :  Die  chrisiliche  Lhxjmatik 
vom  Standpunkte  des  Gewifsen.i,  1858-59,  2  vols. ; 
Die  Erneuerunij  der  dc  ulschen  evmnjelischen  KIrche 
nach  den  Grunrhalzen  (hr  /iejhrmaliun,  (iollia,  1x00; 
Die  kircldiche  Frage  und  Hire  proteslwilische  Liisung, 
Elberfeld,  1802;  Die  Bildunif  der  evangclischcn 
Theologen  fiir  den  prfiktisr/ien  KirchendiensI,  Heidel- 
berg, 1803;  Das  Charahterbild  Jesu,  Wiesbaden, 
1864,  4lh  ed.  1873  (English  trans,  bv  W.  H.  Fiir- 
ness.  Character  of  Jesus  portrayed,  Ijoston,  ISOO, 
2  vols.)  ;  Zur  Orientieruny  iiber  meine  Schrif),  "  Das 
Charakterbild  Jesu,"  1864  ;  Die  prolestanlische  Frei- 
heit  in  ihrem  gegenicdrtigen  Kamp/e  mil  der  kircli- 
lichen  Reaktion,  1865;  Vhrislenlhum  und  Kirche  im 
Einklange  mil  der  Cutlurenticicklung,  1807,  2  parts, 
2d  ed.  1872;  Der  deutsche  Proteslanlencerein  und 
seine  Beileulung  in  der  Gegemrart,  nach  den  Akien 
dargestelll,  1808,  2d  eil.  1871  ;  Lulher  und  seine 
Kampfgenossen,  Lahr,  lsO>>;  Bihel-Lerikon  (edited, 
with  Dillniann,  Hausrath,  Holtzmann,  Keini,  Lip- 
sius,  Reuss,  Schrader.  and  otliers),  Leipzig,  1808- 
75,  5  vols. ;  Brennende  Fragen  in  der  Kirche  der 
Gegemrart,  Wiesbaden,  1801),  •_',!  ed.  1871;  Luther 
in  Worms  und  in  Wittenberg  tind  itie  Erneuerung 
der  Kirche  in  der  flegenwart,  Elljerfeld,  1870;  Die 
Grundlehren  des  Christenthums  aus  dem  Bewusslsein 
des  Glaubetts  im  Zusammenhange  dargeslellt,  Leip- 
zig, 1877  ;  Das  Christus/iiUt  der  Apostel  und  der 
nachapostolischen  Zeit.  1.879 ;  numerous  serirons, 
essays,  and  minor  works.  • 

■SCHERER,  Edmond  Henri  Adolphe,  B.  Theol., 
Lie.  Theol.,  D.D.  (all  .Stras-sburg,  IsiJQ,  isll,  1843, 
r«'si>ectively)>  French  Protestant;  b.  in  Paris, 
A|>ril  8,  1815;  studied  theology  .at  Strassburg; 
became  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  (ienevan 
.School  of  Theology,  where  he  had  Gaussen  for 
his  colle.ague  (1845),  and  wliere  he  edited  the  Jlt- 
formalion  au  dii-neueicme  siicle  (lS4.5-4^).  In 
1M9  lie  resigned  because  of  a  change  of  views, 
and  l>ecame  a  leader  among  the  Liberals,  and  a 
prolific  writer  for  the  religious  press.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Versailles;  has  sitice  written  many 
critical  and  political  articles  for  /,<•  Temps;  rejv 
reseiit^'d  Seine  et  Oi.se  in  the  National  A.ssembly, 
1871;  and  on  Dec.  15,  1875,  was  ap|X)iiit<,'d  a 
senator  for  life.  Of  his  religious  works  may  be 
mentioned,  Proli'gnmines  h  la  dogmalique  de  I'hglise 
reforme'e,  Paris,  1813;  Alexandre  Vinel,  18.5.3;  Let- 
Irea  a  mon  cun',  ls53,  2d  ed.  1850;  Melanges  d'his- 
toire  religiiune,  Paris,  1804;  Diderot,  18S4;  besides 
the.se  he  has  pidilislu'd  several  volumes  of  literary 
ami  critioiil  i'>^.i\>. 

SCHERESCHEWSKY,  Right  Rev.  Samuel 
Isaac,  D.D.  (k.iiM.ii  Ciillcge,  (;ainbii»r,  O.,  ls7ii). 
S.T.D.  (Columbia  Coll.-gc,  New-York  fity,  1.S77); 
b.  ,it  Tanroggen,  Russian  Lithuania,  May  0,  l.s:)l ; 
educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  at  Zhitonn-r 
(Russia),  the  University  of  liresl.iuidermaiiy),  and 
the  General  ThcologWal  Seminary  (New- York 
City);  elected  missionary  bislio|i  of  China,  1^75 
(declined)  and  l'>77;  resigned  on  account  of  serious 
und  prolonged  illness,  1883.     He  has  translated 


the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Mandarin 
Chinese.  Mark  into  Mongolian,  with  Bishop  Bur- 
don  of  Hong  Kong  the  Prayer- Book  into  Man- 
darin Chinese,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
translate  the  N'ew  Testament  into  it.  • 

SCHLOTTMANN,    Konstantin,   D.D.    (- 


),   fJerman    Protestant  theologian;    b.   at 
Minden,  March  7,  1>*1!I:  becanje  prirat-dorent  at 
Berlin,  1847:  Prussian  embiissy  preacher  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1S50;  ordinary  profes.sor  of  theology 
at  Ziiricti  1855,  at  Bonn  ls,5!),  and  .it  Halle  1S06. 
He  is  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  (iennan  Bible. 
Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned.  Das  Buch 
\llioli  rerdeutscht   und  er'titulert,  Berlin,   1851;   De 
I  Philippo  Metanchthone  reipulilicerlitterariaereforma- 
lore,  Bonn,  1800;  De  reipublicce  litteraria  originibus, 
1861  ;    David  Strauss  als  Romantiker  des  Heiden- 
I  thums,  Halle,  1878 ;   Erasmus  redirirus  sire  de  curia 
hucusfjue  romana  insanabili,  1883;    Wider  Kliefoth 
und  I.Hlhardt.    In  Sncben  der  Luther-Bibel,  1885.   • 

SCHMID,  Aloys,  D.D.  (Munich,  1850),  RomaD 
Catholic;  b.  at  Zanm)>erg.  Baviiria,  Dec.  22,  1825; 
studied  at  Munich,  ls44-5tl:  was  professor  in  the 
Zweibriicken  gynniasium,  1S52-54:  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  royal  lyceum  at  Dillingen,  1852- 
66;  has  been  professor  of  ajwlogetics  and  dog- 
matics in  the  L'niversity  of  Munich  since  1866. 
He  is  an  archiepiscopal  ecclesiastical  councillor. 
He  is  the  author  of  Die  Bisthumsynode,  Regens- 
burg,  1850-51,  2  vols. ;  Enlwicklungsgtschichte  der 
Ilegel'schen  Logik,  1858;  Thomistische  und  Scotis- 
tische  Gewissheitslehre,  Dillingen,  1859;  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Richlungen  auf  dem  Gehiete  des  Kalholi- 
cismus  in  neuester  und  in  gegemcdrliger  Zeit,  Munich, 
1862;  WLssenschaJt  und  AuctoritiU,  1868;  Unler- 
suchungen  iiber  den  lelzlen  Grund  des  Offenbarungs- 
i/laubens,  1879. 

SCHMID,  Andreas,  D.D.  (Munich,  1800),  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Zauniberg,  Bavaria,  Jan.  9, 
1840;  studied  theology  at  .Munich,  lsOO-63;  was 
ordained  priest,  1863;  became  subregens  of  the 
Georgiannm  priests'  seminary  at  Munich,  1865; 
director  of  the  same,  and  professor  of  ]iastoral 
theology  ill  the  l'niversity  of  Munich,  1^77.  He 
is  tin?  author  of  Der  chrisdiche  Altar  und  sein 
Schmiirk.  Kegeiisburg,  1871. 

SCHMID,  Heinrichf  (ieriii.in  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian ;  b.  at  llarburg.  near  Nonlliiigen,  .Inly  31, 
1811;  studied  at  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Eriangen ; 
Ix'raiiie  at  the  latt«-r  re/irlenl  1H37,  prirat-dorent 
1840,  jirofessor  extraoiclmary  ls48,  and  or<linary 
1^51,  and  retired  in  I8.sl.  He  has  written.  Die 
Dogmatik  der  erungelisrh-lutherisrhen  Kirche  dar- 
geslillt  und  aus  den  Qaellru  brlrgt,  Krlaiigen,  1S43, 
0th  ed.  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1870  (English  trans.. 
The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lutheran  I  'hurrh, 
Philadelphia,  1^70);  Geschichtedersynkrelitistisrhrn 
Sireiligkriten  in  der  Ziit  des  Georg  Calixl,  Eriangen, 
1840;  I.ehrbuch  der  Kirrhent/rschichte.  NVirdliligeii, 
1H51,  2d  ed.  \SM;  Die  Theolngir  Semlcrs,  IH.^S; 
I.ehrbuch  der  Dni/mrngeschichte,  1K5I),  3d  ed.  1^77  ; 
Grschichte  des  Pietismus,  1803;  Der  Kampf  drr  lu- 
iherisrhrn  Kirche  urn  Luthrrs  l.rhrr  com  Abrndmahl 
im  Reformatmn*:eitaltrr,  Leipzig,  1807,  2il  ed.  1873; 
llaudhu.U  ,l,r  Kirchemieschichir,  Eriangen,  1880- 
M.  J  I'Mfi-      D.  lH.s,5.  ■  • 

SCHMIDT,  Charles  Culllaume  Adolphe,  Lie. 
Theol.,  D.D.  (both  Stransburg,  1S.I5  and  1830), 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Stra.H(ibiirg,  Al.saoe.  .June  20, 
1812;  studied  theology  in  its  university,  IS'J8-33; 
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V>ecame  pnial-<l(icenl,  1837  ;  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  its  Protestant  seminary,  1839 ;  of  the 
same  in  the  university,  1843 ;  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, 1863;  professor  emeritus,  1877.  lie  is  the 
author  of  Etudes  sur  Farel,  Strassburg,  1834  ;  Vie 
de  Pierre  Martyr  Vermigli  (thesis  for  his  degree  of 
licentiate  in  theology),  1835;  Essai  sur  tes  yni/s- 
lii/ues  du  XI V'  sih:le  (thesis  for  his  degree  of  D.D.), 
1836  ;  Essai  sur  Jean  Gerson,  1839  ;  Meister  Eckarl 
(in  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritikert),  1839  ;  Ptainles  d'un 
laiqiie  allemand  du  XIV'  si'tcle  sur  la  dicatlence  de 
III  chretiente,  1840 ;  Ueher  die  Sekten  zu  Strassburg 
tin  Miltelalter,  1840;  Johannes  Tauter  con  Slrass- 
liurg.  Hamburg,  1841 ;  Ileinrich  Siiso  (in  Theol. 
Studien  u.  Kritiken),  1842;  Claudius  von  Turin, 
1843  ;  Gerard  Roussel  prt'dicateur  de  la  reine  Mar- 
guerite de  Nacarre,  Strassburg,  1845 ;  Etude  sur  le 
tiii/sticisme  allemand  au  XIV  siecle  (in  Me'moires  de 
I'ucade'mie  des  sciences  morales),  1847 ;  Ilistoire  el 
doctrine  de  la  secte  des  Cathares  ou  AWiyeois,  Paris, 
1849,  2  vols.  ;  Essai  historique  sur  la  societt  civile 
dans  le  monde  remain  et  sur  sa  transformation  par 
le  chriitianisme,  Strassburg,  1853  (German  trans., 
Leipzig,  1857;  Dutch  trans.,  Amsterdam,  1862; 
English  trans.,  The  Social  Results  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity, London,  1885) ;  Die  Gottesfreunde  im  vier- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (in  Beitriige  zu  den  theulogischen 
Wissenschaften  von  Reuss  u.  Cunitz),  Jena,  1854 ; 
La  vie  et  les  traraux  de  Jean  Sturm,  fondateur  du 
ijymnase  de  Strasbourg,  Strassburg,  1855;  Peter 
Martyr  Vermiglis  Leben  und  Schriften,  Elberfeld, 
1858;  Rulman  Merswin,  Die  neun  Feisen,  nach  dem 
Autograph  herausgegeben,  Leipzig,  1859;  Girolamo 
Zanchi(\n  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken),  18.39;  His- 
ittire  du  chapitre  de  Saint  Thomas  de  Strasbourg 
piendanl  le  moyen  age,  Strassburg,  ISGO ;  Calio  Se- 
cundo  Curioni  (in  Zeitschrift  fiir  hist.  Theologie), 
1860;  Wilhelm  Farel  und  Peter  Viret,  Elberfeld, 
1 860  ;  Melanrhthons  Leben,  1860 ;  Berthohl  con  Re- 
f/ensburg  (in  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken),  1864 ; 
.yicolaus  von  Basel,  Leben  und  Schriften,  Wien, 
1866 ;  I'railes  mystiques  e'crits  en  154^-1549,  Basel, 
1876;  Histoire  litte'raire  de  l' Alsace  a  la  fin  du  15. 
siecle  et  au  commencement  du  16.,  Paris,  1878, 2  vols. ; 
Poesies  hugue'notes  du  16.  siicle,  Strassburg,  1881 ; 
Zur  Geschichte  der  altesten  Bibliotheken  und  der 
ersten  Buchdrucker  zu  Stra.^sburg,  1882;  Precis  de 
I'histolre  de  I'Eglise  d'Occident  au  moyen  age,  Paris, 
1885. 

SCHMIDT,  Christoph  Hermann,  D.O.  (Jion., 
Halle,  1S81),  I'rotestant  theologian;  b.  at  Fi'icken- 
hofen,  Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  23,  1832 ;  studied  at 
Tubingen,  1850-54  ;  was  there  repetcnt,  1858-61 ; 
ttiakonus  in  Kalw,  1863-69,  and  at  Stuttgart,  1869- 
Sl ;  became  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Breslau,  1881.  He  has  written  Geschichte  der 
inneren  Mission  in  WUrttemberg.  Hamburg,  1879; 
Das  Verhdttnisss  der  christlichen  (Jtaubenslehre  zu  den 
anderen  Aufgaben  akademischer\Vissenschaft,Goth!i, 
1881 ;  Die  Kirche,  Hire  bibtische  Idee  und  die  Fornien 
ihrer  Er.icheinunq,  Leipzig,  1SS4. 

SCHMIDT,  Paul  (Wilhelm),  Ph.D.  (Halle,  1865), 
Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  1867),  D.D.  (hon.,  Strassburg, 
1885),  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  in  Berlin,  Dec. 
25,  1845;  educated  at  Berlin;  was  privat-docent 
there,  1869-76 ;  editor  of  the  Protestantische  Kir- 
chenzeitung,  1870-76 ;  general  secretary  of  the 
,  German  Protestant  L- nion,  1874-76 ;  became  or- 
dinary professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  1876  ;  since 
1880  has  beeu  a  member  of  the  Basel  Kiichenrath. 


He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Protestanten-Bibel, 
Neuen  Testaments,  Leipzig,  1873,  3d  ed.  1879 
(English  trans,  by  Francis  Henry  Jones,  B.A., 
A  Short  Protestant  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  London,  1882-84,  3  vols.);  and 
has  written  independently,  Spinoza  u.  Schleier- 
macJier,  Berlin,  1868;  Neutestamentliche  Hyperkri- 
tik,  an  dem  jiingsten  Angriff  gegen  die  -Echtheit  des 
Philipperbriefes  auf  ihre  Melhode  hin  unlerauchl. 
Nebst  e.  Erklarg.  d.  Brief es,  1880;  Der  ersle  Thes- 
salonicherbriej',  neu  erklart,  Nebst  e.  Excurs  tib.  d. 
zweiten  gleichnam.  Brief,  1885  ;  numerous  articles 
and  pamphlets  upon  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  e.g.,  as  in  F.  von  Holtzendorff's  Zeil  u. 
Streit  fraqen. 

SCHMIDT,  Woldemar  Gottlob,  D.D.  {hon., 
Gottingen,  187-),  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  St. 
Afra  in  Meissen,  Saxony,  June  2,  1836;  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  18.54-57;  was  "teacher 
of  religion "  at  Plauen,  Zwickau,  and  St.  Afra 
gymnasiums,  1858-66 ;  Iwcame  professor  extraor- 
dinary at  Leipzig  1866,  and  ordinary  professor 
1876.  He  is  the  author  of  Der  Lehrgehah  des 
Jakobusbriefes,  Leipzig,  1869 ;  Der  Berichl  der 
Aposlelgeschichte  iiber  Stephanus  {Program),  1882; 
articles  and  reviews  in  Jahrbiicher  Jur  deulsche 
Theologie,  1866  sqq. ;  book-notices  in  Hamack 
and  Schiirer's  Theolog.  Lit-Zeilung,  1876  sqq. ;  arti- 
cles "  Hermeneutik,"  "  Kanon  d.  N.  T.."  "  Paulus," 
etc.,  in  the  2d  ed.  of  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopddie ; 
editor  of  5th  ed.  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Ephe- 
sians,  Gottingen,  1878. 

SCHMIEDEL,  Paul  Wilhelm,  Lie.  Theol.  (Jena, 
1878),  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Zaukeroda, 
near  Dresden,  Saxony,  Dec.  22,  1851  ;  studied  at 
Leipzig  1871-74,  at  Jena  1874-75;  became  privat- 
docent  of  theology  at  Jena,  1878.  He  is  a  mod- 
erate liberal.  He  is  the  author  of  Qua  intercedat 
ratio  inter  doctrinam  epistol(E  ad  Hebrceos  missce  et 
Pauli  apostoli  doctrinam,  Jena,  1878;  articles  upon 
"Kanon  (A.  u.  N.  T.),"  "  Katholische  Briefe," 
"  Kolossae,  Briefe  an  die  Kolosser  und  an  die 
Epheser,"  "  Korintherbriefe,"  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber, 
Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wissenschaften  und 
Kiinste,  Leipzig. 

SCHMUCKER,  Beale  Melancthon,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1870),  Lu- 
theran (General  Council) ;  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Penn., 
Aug.  20, 1827;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Penn.,  1844,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  there  1847 ;  was  pastor  at  JIartinsburg, 
Va.,  1848-51;  AUentown,  Penn.,  18.52-62;  Easton, 
Penn.,  1862-67;  Reading,  Penn.,  1867-81;  since 
at  Pottstown,  Penn.  He  has  been  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  since  1867,  secretary  of  Committee  for 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Council  since 
1809.  He  edited  Liturgy  of  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
Philadelphia,  1860;  Church-Book  for  the  Use  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregations,  1868,  2d  ea. 
1870 ;  Halle  Reports,  Reprinted  with  Historical  and 
Explanatory  Notes  (with  Drs.  W.  J.  Mann  and 
W.  Gerniann).  vol.  i.  ISSO;  pamphlets,  etc. 

SCHNEDERMANN,  Georg  Hermann,  Ph.D. 
(Leipzig,  1878),  Lie.  Theol.  (Leipzig,  1880),  Lu- 
theran theologian  ;  b.  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  July 
3,  1852 ;  studied  at  Leipzig  1872-75,  at  Erlangeu 
1874 ;  was  teacher  in  Switzerland  and  Westpha- 
lia, 187.5-77 ;  member  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Leipzig,  1877-79  ;  became  prirat-docent  of 
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theology  there  ISSO;  at  Basel,  1883.     He  belongs  I 
to  the  school  of  Frank  of  Krlangeii.     He  is  the  ' 
autlior  of  Die  Conlroverse  ties  Luducicus  Cap/)ellu»  I 
mil  lien  Buxlorfen  iiber  lUis  Alter  tier  hebv.  I'uncia-  \ 
liuii  (doctor's  dissertation,  1878),  Ix'ip/.ig,  1879; 
Dejidei  notione  elhica  Paulina  (HubUilalionsschrijX),  , 
1880;  Der  cliristliche  Glaube  und  die  lieiliye  Schriji  \ 
(lecture),   Basel,   1884;    Da.i  Jwttnlhum   und  die  \ 
<hristliche   Verkiindigunij  in  den  Eiaiif/elien.    Ein 
lieitraij  zur  (Irundleijunij  der  bibl.    'jiuiilni/ie    und 
OeKcliirlile,  Leipzig,  1884;  editor  (with  Delitzsch) 
of  \\'eber's  Si/.ilem  der  allsi/nayngalen  pald.'^linisc/ien 
Tlieoloyie,  1880 ;  has  written  essays  on  phases  of 
Pharisaical  Judaism  for  Luthardt's  jubilee,  1881, 
in  Luthardt's  Zi.  f.  K.  IIV.s.s-.,  1882-84,  aud   in  the 
Buxel  Kirchin/reund,  1885-8U.  I 

SCHOODE,    George    Henry,    Ph.D.   (Leipzig, 
187U),  Lutheran  ((Jeneral  Council);  b.  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Penn.,  April  15,  1854;  graduated  at; 
Capital  Univei-sity,  Columbus,  O.  (at  college  1872,  1 
theological  seminary  1874)  ;  studied  at  Tubingen  i 
1874-75,  Leipzig  187(J ;  became  pastor  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  1877  ;  professor  of  Greek  in  tlie  col- 
lege of  Capital  University,  1881  (also  h;is  taught 
in   the    Hebrew   department   of    the   theological 
seminary).      He  is  the  author  of   The  Book  of 
Enoch,  translated  from  the  Ethio/ttc,  .Vndover,  1882; 
and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Lu- 
theran Quarterly,  Independent,  etc. 

SCHOELL,  Carl  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen, 
1851),  Lutheran;  b.  at  Guglingen,  Wiirtemberg, 
Aug.  4,  1820 ;  educated  at  Tubingen  ;  became  in 
184U  a-ssistant  minister,  and  in  1859  p;istor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  now 
Cleveland  Street,  London.  He  has  been  exam- 
iner in  the  German  language  and  literature  to  the 
Military  Education  Division,  War  Office,  London, 
since  1858 ;  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Lon- 
don, since  18G4;  and  in  the  University  of  London 
since  1882  (as  from  1872-75).  lie  is  the  author 
of  De  ecclesiastics  Britonum  Svotorumque  historiae 
J'ontihus,  Berlin,  1851 ;  and  contributor  to  Hei"zog's 
Rml  Etai/llo/mdie,  1st  and  2d  i-ditimis. 

SCHOENFELDER,  Josephus  Maria,  D.D.  (Mu- 
nich, 18tJ0),  Roman  Catholic;  l>.  at  Forchheim, 
Bavaria,  June  8,  1838;  educated  at  Bamberg, 
Erlangen,  and  Munich  ;  was  sacellanus  at  Bam- 
berg, 1861-05;  professor  of  theology  at  Hildcs- 
heim,  1800;  chorvicar  ol  St.  Cajetan  in  Munich, 
1807-71 ;  court  preacher  at  St.  Michael's,  Munich, 
1871-74;  privat-docent  m  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, 1809-73;  profes.sor  extraordinary  of  theology, 
1873-74 ;  since  1874  ordinary  professor;  since  1880 
canon  of  St.  Cajetan's.  He  is  also  senator.  Ho 
is  the  author  of  Die  Kircheni/eschichle  des  Johannes 
von  Ephesus,  Munich,  1802;  Salomonia  Episcopi 
Bassonnsis  Liber  Apis,  Bamberg,  1800  ;  Onketos  und 
I'eschiltho,  Munich,  1809;  treati.ses  and  articles  in 
theological  periodicals. 

SCHOLTEN,  Jan  Hendrik,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (both 
Utrecht,  1835  and  l.S3(i,  rcsiHClively),  Dutch  Prot- 
estant theologian;  b.  at  Vleut<!n,  near  Utrecht, 
Aug.  17,  1811  ;  d.  at  U-iden,  April  10,  1885.  He 
sliiilied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht;  became 
pastor  at  Meerkcrk,  1m38;  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Athenaeum  at  Kraneker,  1810;  the  same  in 
the  University  of  Leiden,  1843;  retired  in  1881. 
He  was  rector  of  the  uidversity  in  1H47,  1H57,  and 
1877.     He  was  the  head  of  tiie  critical  mcIuhiI  of 


Dutch  theologians!,  and  the  author  of  the  .so-called 
"  mo<lern  theology,"  which  arose  al>out  1858,  aud 
which  rejects  the  su|>ernalural ;  looks  u]x)n  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  Jesus,  rather  than  as 
founded  ii|Kin  .Jesus ;  and  God  as  a  transcendent 
entity,  devoid  of  all  anthropomorphic  attributes 
which  would  limit  his  intinitude,  but  the  source 
of  all  force  and  all  life.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  may  l>e  mentioned  his  theses  lor  his 
doctorates,  De  Demoslhenis  eloi/uenlia  characlere, 
Utrecht,  1835,  and  De  Dei  erya  hominem  amore, 
principe  reliyiunis  chrislianre  loco,  1836;  his  inau- 
gural address  at  Leiden,  De  lieUyione  Christiana, 
stitc  ipsa  divinitalis  in  animo  humano  rindice,  Leiden, 
1843  ;  his  three  rectoral  addresses,  De  puyna  theo- 
loyiam  intir  ac  philosnphiam  recto  utriusi/ue  studio 
totlcnda,  1847;  De  sacris  Uteris,  Iheoloyia  nostra 
(etate  libere  eicullce,  fonlibus,  1857;  and  (in  Dutch), 
"  The  role  of  Theology  in  the  Dutch  L'niversities 
as  affected  by  the  Law  of  1870,"  1877.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  in  Dutch  and  Latin,  are,  "  Principles 
of^the  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church,"  Leiden, 
1848-50,  2  vol's.,  4lh  ed.  ISOl  (French  trans,  by 
C.  B.  Huet  in  the  Heme  de  Ihe'oloyie  of  Strassburg, 
German  trans,  by  F.  Xippold  in  the  Zl$.  f.  hist. 
Theoloyie,  1805);  Doymalices  Christiana  mitia,  1853- 
54, 2d  ed.  1858;  Geschiedenis  der  goitsdienst  en  wijs- 
begeerte,  1853,  3d  ed.  1803  (French  trans,  by  A. 
Reville,  Pari.s,  1801,  2d  ed.  1804;  German  trans, 
by  Redepenning,  Elberfeld,  1808;  Knglish  trans., 
London,  1870);  "Historical  and  Critical  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testatnient,"  1853,  2d  ed.  1856 
((ierman  trans.,  Leipzig,  18.50);  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Will,"  1859  (French  trans,  in  the  Heme  de  the'o- 
logie  et  philosophic,  Liiusiinne,  1875);  "  The  Causes 
of  ContenifKirary  Materialism,"  1859  (French 
trans,  by  A.  Reville  in  the  fierue,  Stra.ssburg,  1800); 
"  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Gosiiel  of  John, "  1804 
(German  trans,  by  Lang,  Berlin,  1807);  "The 
Oldest  Witnes.scs  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," 1800  (German  trans,  by  C.  Manchot, 
Bremen,  1807)  ;  "Sujiernaturalism  en  rapjwrt  with 
the  Bible,  Christianity,  and  I'rotestantism,"  1807; 
"  The  Oldest  Gosjx'l ;  Critical  Kxamiuation  of  the 
Relations  of  the  Gosj>els  of  Matthew  and  Mark," 
1808  (German  trans,  by  Redepenning,  Klberfeld, 
1809);  "The  Formula  of  Baptism."  18liU  (German 
trans,  by  Max  (iubalke,  Gotlia,  1885);  "The  Paul- 
ine tios|>el :  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  (iospel 
of  Luke,  and  its  Relation  to  Mark,  Matthew,  and 
the  Acts,"  1870  ((ierman  trans,  by  Rede|M-nning, 
Elberfeld,  1881);  "The  AiH.,stle"  John  in  Asia 
Minor,"  1S71  ((ierman  trans,  by  B.  Spiegel,  Ber- 
lin, 1872)  ;  "  Did  the  Thinl  Evangelist  write  the 
Acts'/"  187.3;  Afscheidsrede  bij  het  neerlryyen  ran 
hel  hooyleerarsambi,  1881  (his  address  on  retiring 
from  his  professorship,  in  which  ho  reviews  his 
theological  development)  ;  /lislorisch-crilische  Bij- 
drayen  naar  Aanleidiny  ran  de  nicuirste  Jly/mlhese 
aanynande  Jczus  en  den  I'autus  der  rier  lloofd- 
briivrn,  18,H'_>.  • 

SCHOLZ,  Anton,  Th.D.  (Win7;burg,  1860), 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  .Schmachtenberg,  Bavaria, 
Feb.  25, 1820;  educate<l  at  Munich  and  Wuraburg; 
U'came  c-(>-o/(cr(i(»r  at  Zell,  l.s,',3:  sn-retary  of  th« 
late  Bishop  Anton  von  Staid  in  Uur/bnrg,  IS.")-! ; 
pastor  at  Kisingen,  near  Wurzbnrg,  1801;  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  bililieal  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Wurzburg,  1872.  He  inude 
an  extensive  scientitic  journey  through  Palestine 
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in  1870.  He  is  the  author  of  De  inhahililalione 
.vpi'nVits  Sancti  (inaugural  dissertation),  Wurzburg, 
1S72;  Der  Masorelh.  Text  u.  d.  LXX.  Ubersetzung  . 
il.  Buck. Jeremias,  Kegensburg,  1875;  Commentar\ 
:u  Jeremias,  AViirzburg,  18S0  ;  Die  alexandrinische  ! 
Uebersetzung  des  Buck  lesaias,  1880;  Cummenlur 
zu  Hoseas,  1882 ;  do.,  Joel,  1884  ;  Dws  Buck  Judith, 
fine  Prnphelie.  1885. 

SCHOLZ,  Paul,  Lie.  Theol.  (Breslau.  1852), 
D.D.  (/»//!.,  Miiiister.  18<i2).  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Hreslau,  Germany,  June  29.  1828;  \va.s  educated  at 
Bre.slau;  became  priest  and  chaplain  at  Guhrau, 
1852:  repetent  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Breslau,  and  teacher  of  religion  in  the  Matthias 
gymnasium  in  the  same  city,  1853;  prirat-docenl 
of  theology  in  the  university,  1857;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, 18fi4  ;  ordinary  professor,  1868.  He 
is  the  author  of  Handhuc/i  der 'flieolotjie  des  Allen 
Bundes  im  Lichte  des  Aeuen.  Regensburg,  1861-62. 
2  vols. ;  Commenlarium  de  cariiate  chrisliana  inlrn 
familiee,  cirilalis  ecclesice  Jines  (4th  and  last  part  of 
Diekhoff "s  Compend.  elhicce  christ.  calli.),  Paderborn, 
1864;  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Goltes  mil  den  Tochtern 
der  Menschen,  Regensburg,  1865;  Die  heiligen  Al- 
lerlhumer  des  Vollces  Israel,  1868-69,2  vols.;  Gblzen- 
diensl  und  Zauberitesen  hei  den  alien  Hebraeem  und 
den  benacldiarlen  Volkern,  1877. 

SCHRADER,  Eberhard,  Ph.D. (Gottingen,  1860), ! 
D.D.  {hon..  Zurich.  1870),  (ierman  Protestant  (criti- , 
cal  school  of  Ewald  and  De  Wette) ;  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Jan.  5,  1836;  studied  at  Gottingen  :  became 
ordinary  professor  of  theolog\'  at  Zurich  1863.  at 
Giessen  1870,  at  Jena  1873 ;  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Berlin,  1875.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Academy.  He  is  the  author 
of  De  lingua  ^■Ethiopicce,  Gottingen,  1860;  Sludien 
zur  Kritih  u.  Erkidrung  der  bililiscken  Urgeschichte.  i 
Gen.  i.-xi,  Zurich,  1863;  (edited  8th  ed.  of  Dei 
Wette's)  Lehrbuch  der  liislurisch-kritischen  Einlei-  [ 
tung  in  die  kanonischen  u.  apokryphischen  BUcher 
des  A.  T.,  Berlin,  1869 ;  Die  assyrisch-babylonischen 
Keilinschrifien,  Kritische  Untersuchung  der  Grund- ' 
lagen  ihrer  Entzifferung,  Leipzig,  1872 ;  Die  Keilin- 1 
schri/len  u.  d.  Alte  Testament,  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.  | 
1883  (English  trans..  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1885-86,  2  vols.)  ; 
Die  Hollenfahrt  der  I  star,  Giessen,  1874;  Keilin- 
schri/len  und  Geschichlsforschung,  1878. 

SCHROERS,  Johann  Heinr'ich,  D.D.  (AViirz- 
burg. 1S80).  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Krefeld,  Prus- 
sia, Xov.  26,  1852 ;  studied  theology,  history,  and 
jurisprudence  at  Bonn,  Wurzburg,  Innsbruck, 
and  Jliiuster ;  became  privat-docent  of  canon  law 
and  historical  theology  at  Freiburg,  1S8.J;  ordi-i 
nary  professor  at  Bonn,  1886.  Author  of  Deri 
Streit  iiber  die  Priidestination  ini  9.  Jnhrhumlert. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  1884;  Hinkmar,  Erzliischof 
von  Reims,  sfin  I.ebeu  und  sflne  Schriflen.  1884. 

SCHUERER,  Emil,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1868),  D.D. 
(Tiibingen,  honoris  causa,  1877),  l-utheran ;  b.  at 
Augsburg,  May  2,  1844;  studied  at  Erlangen, 
Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  1862-66 ;  became  privat- 
docent  at  Leipzig  1869,  profes.sor  extraordinary 
1873;  ordinary  professor  at  Giessen,  1878.  He 
has  edited  Thenlogische  Liternturzeilung  from  its 
foundation  in  1876  (with  Harnack  since  1881), 
and  is  the  author  of  Schleicrmacher's  Btlif/ionshe- 
griff  und  die  philosophischen  Vorausselzungen  des- 
selben,  Leipzig,  1868;  De  conlrocersiis  paschalibus 
secundojaost  Chr.  nat.  sacuio  exortis,  1869;  Lehrbuch 


der  neulestamenllich.  Zeitijeschichte.  1874.  2d  edition 
under  title,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  I'olkes,  1886- 
87,  2  vols.  (English  trans.,  Edinb.,1886  sqq.) ;  Die 
Gemeindeverfnssung  der  Jwlen  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiser- 
zeil  nach  den  Insrhri/len  dargestelll,  1879 ;  Ueber 
(payiiv  TO  TTuaxa  Jnh.  18:  3li,  Giessen,  1883. 

SCHUETTE,  Conrad  Herman  Louis,  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Varrel.  Hanover.  Germany,  .June  17,  1843; 
graduated  at  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O., 

1863,  in  theology  1865;  became  pastor  at  Dela- 
ware, O.,  1865  ;  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Capital  University.  1873,  and 
of  theology  1881.  He  has  written  Church-member's 
Manual,  Columbus,  1873:  The  Slate,  the  Church, 
and  the  School.  1883. 

SCHULTZ,  Friedrlch  Wllhelm,  Protestant  the- 
ologian ;  b.  at  Friesack  (Mark  Brandenburg), 
Sept.  24,  1828;  .studied  at  Berlin,  1847-51;  be- 
came priral-docent  there,  1853:  professor  extraor- 
dinary, 1856;  and  ordinary  professor,  1864,  at 
Breslau.  He  has  written  Das  Deuleromium  erklarl, 
Berlin,  1859;  Die  Schop/ungsgeschichle  nach  Natur- 
wijssenschaj'l  und  Bihel,  Gotha,  1865;  and  the  com- 
ments on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  in  Lange's 
Commenlari/.  Bielefeld,  1875.     See  App.  • 

SCHULtZ,  Hermann,  Lie.  Theol.,  D.D.  (both 
Gottingen,  1861  and  1865).  Piotestant  theologian ; 
b.  at  Lijchow.  Hanover,  Dec.  30, 1836;  .studied  at 
Gottingen  and  Erlangen,  1853-56;  became  teacher 
in  Hamburg,  1857  ;  repetent  1859,  and  prirat-docenl 
1861,  at  Gottingen;  ordinary  professor  at  Basel 

1864,  at  Stra-ssburg  1872.  at"  Heidelberg  1874,  at 
(iottingen  1876,  and  in  1881  cousistorial  coun- 
cillor. He  is  also  university  preacher.  He  has 
written  Die  Vorausselzungen  der  chrisllichen  Lehre 
con  der  Unsterblichkeit,  Gottingen,  1861  ;  Alilesta- 
menlliche  Theologie,  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1869,  3d  ed. 
Gottingen,  1885;  Zu  den  kirchlichen  Fragen  der 
Gegenicart,  Frankfurt,  1869;  Die  Slellung des  christ- 
lichen  Glaubens  zur  heiligen  Schriji,  Karlsruhe,  1872, 
2d  ed.  1878;  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gollheit  Christi, 
Gotha,  1881 ;  Prediglen  gehalten  in  der  Universi- 
tdtskirche  zu  Gottingen,  1883. 

SCHULTZE,  Augustus,  Moravian;  b.  at  Now- 
awes,  near  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Feb.  3,  1840;  grad- 
uated at  Moravian  College  at  Xiesky,  and  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gnadenfeld,  Silesia,  1861 ; 
became  professor  at  Nie-sky,  1862;  assistant  prin- 
cipal. 1869;  professor  of  exegesis  and  dogmatics 
in  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
at  Bethlehem,  Penn..  1870,  president,  1885;  also 
editor  of  Der  Briiiler  Boischa}ler,and  a  memlierof 
the  '•  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  "  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Moravian  Church,  1881.  He  has  published 
pamphlets,  etc. 

SCHULTZE,  Maximilian  Victor,  Lie.  Theol. 
(Leipzig,  1879),  Lutheran  theologian ;  b.  at  Fiir- 
stenberg,  Germany,  Dec.  13, 1851 ;  studied  at  Basel, 
Jena,  Strassburg.  and  Gottingen ;  became  privat- 
docent  at  Leipzig,  1879 :  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology-  at  (jreifswald.- 1884.  He  is  the  author  of 
Die Kalakomben  ran  S.  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  Neapel, 
.lena,  1877;  Archdologische  Studien  iiber  altchrisl- 
liche  Monutnente,  Vienna.  1880:  Die  Kalakomben, 
Hire  Gtschichte  und  ihre  Monwwnl,-.  Leipzig.  1882. 

SCHULZE,  Ludwig  Theodor,  Lie.  Theol.  (Ber- 
lin, 1850).  Ph.D.  (Berlin.  185^).  D.D.  {hon..  Roi?- 
tock,  1.S74).  Lutheran  theologian  :  b.  in  Berlin, 
Feb.  27,  lS;i3:  studied  philosophy  and  theologyl 
there,  1851-56;  became /)n"(a/-</ocen<  of  Xew-Tes-' 
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tamcnt  exegesis  and  biblical  tlipoloun,-  there,  1859; 
professor  extraordinary  at  Koiiigsberg,  18tj;5;  in- 
spector and  director  at  Nlagdeburg,  1800;  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  1874.  lie  is  the 
author  of  De  fonlihits  ex  i/uiliuii  hislnria  Ili/c.io.iorum 
hmtriemla  nil,  Berlin,  18.>8;  L'elicr  t/ie  Gollenoffeu- 
barungen  {Entjel  des  Ilerrtt)  im  alien  Dunde  (in  Slu- 
dien  u.  Krilikeit,lSo9);  L'elierdie  Wunder  iles  lUrrn, 
mil  Bezieliung  auf  das  Leben  Je.iu  von  Ileuan,  K«>- 
nigsberg,  18(51;  Martha  u.  Maria,  Gotha,  ISCli; 
Ueber  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Cliristi  (in  Bmvis  iten 
Glauhen.i,  1807)  ;  Has  Wuiider  im  i'erlidttniss  zur 
Siindenrergebuiig  (do.,  l.SGS)  ;  Ueber  die  assi/risc/i- 
habytonisclien  Ausgrabtiiigen  in  Hirer  /iezie/iuni/  an/ 
dag  A  ■  7'.  (do.,  1880) •,  Passions-O.ilerfeier  (sermons), 
fiotha,  1806;  Vom  Afen.ichrn.iuhn  u.rmn  Logos,  1807; 
Friede  im  Herrn  (sermons),  1871 ;  aniceisung  zum 
planmdssigen  Lesen  der  heiligen  Sc/iri/l,  Leipzig, 
1875;  PhUipp  Wackernagel  nach  seinein  Leben  u. 
Wirl-en,  1879;  Friedrich  Adolf  Philippi,ein  Lebens- 
bild,  Nordlingen,  1883;  Luther  und  die  erangetische 
Kirche  (Luther  jubilee  adilress),  Rostock,  1883; 
editor  of  3d  ed.  Wnttke's  Clirisll.  Sitlenlehre,  Leip- 
zig, 1874-75,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  (with  latest  literature), 
1880,  contributed  "Einleitung  ins  \.T.""Neu- 
testami-ntliche  Zeitgeschichte,"  "Leben  Jesu  u. 
apostolisch.  Zeitalter  "  in  Zockler's  I/andbnch  der 
Iheologisc/ien  W'issensclia/ten,  Nordlingen,  1883,  2d 
ed  1885;  and  ha.s  publisln^d  numerous  sermons, 
articles,  etc.,  in  different  pi  riodicalsaud  .separately. 

SCHWANE,  Josephus,  Lie.  Theol.  (Munst.r, 
18.J1),  D.D.  (.Miiiister,  L^iid),  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Dorsten,  Westjilialia.  (iirmany,  April  2,  1nJ4; 
studied  at  Munster  l."5l3-ls,  at  Bonn  and  Tubing- 
en 1848-.30;  became  yjm'a/-</ocf)i(  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Miinster,  1853;  profes.sor  extraordinary 
there,  1859 ;  ordinary  profes.sor,  1807.  He  is  the 
author  of  Ueber  die  scienlia  media  in  the  Tiihinger- 
Quarlalschri/I,  Tiibingen,  18.50;  Das  giitlliche  Vor- 
herwissen,  Munster,  1855;  l)c  controveraia  inter  S. 
Slaphanum  el  S.  Cyprianum,  18.")9;  Dogmenyeschichle 
der  vornicdnischen  Zeil  1862,  der  palristischen  Zeit 
1809,  der  rniltleren  Zed  1882,  De  operibus  sn/Krero- 
i/atnriis,  1808 ;  Specielle  Aforaltheologie,  Freiburg, 
1.,  11.  1878,  III.  1875,  2d  ed.  1885;  Allgemeine 
M„ralllir,il„<iie,  1885. 

SCHWARZ,  Karl  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  Protestant 
theologian  ;  b.  at  Wi.-k  auf  Rugen,  Nov.  19,  1812; 
became  privat-dnccnt  1842,  an<l  professor  extraor- 
dinary at  Ilalle  1849;  superior  consistorial  coun- 
cillor and  court  preacher  at  Gotha,  1850;  first 
court  preacher,  1858;  superintendent,  1870.  lie 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Vrrein: 
and  among  other  works  lia.s  written.  Das  Wesen  der 
Religion,  Halle,  1847;  Lessing  als  Theotoge,  18.54; 
Zur  fj'eschichte  der  neueslen  '/'/ieol<ii/ir,  l^ipzig, 
18.50,  4th  ed.  1H09.      Di.-d  .March  •J.5,lKh5.        • 

SCHWEINITZ,  Edmund  de,  S.T.D.  (Columbia 
Coll.•^;.•,  \,wV,Mk  City,  1871),  Moravian  bi.sh.ip; 
b.  at  B.-thl.hciM,  I'cnn.,  .March  20,  1825;  gra<lu- 
ated  at  tli<^  .Moravian  Theoldgical  .Seminary  there, 
1.844;  studied  at  Berlin,  1815;  pastor  at  Canal 
Dover,  ().,  18.50;  Lebanon,  IVnn.,  1851-.53;  I'hila- 
delphia  (First  Church).  18.53-00;  I.ilitz,  I'enn., 
1800-04;  an.l  Bclhl.-hcin,  I'eini.,  1801-80;  conse- 
crated bishoii,  1870.  lb-  is  president  of  the  pro- 
vincial board  —  i.e.,  the  governing  iMiard  —  of  the 
American  Province  of  the  IJnit.'is  Fratrum,  and  of 
the  theological  .seminary.  He  belongs  to  a  family 
that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  hius  f  iirniahud 


ministers  in  an  unbroken  line  Ui  the  .\niericaii 
branch  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  is  a  great- 
great^grand.sim  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Mornrian  Manual,  I'hiladelphia, 
1859,  2d  ed.  Bethlehem.  1S09  ;  The  Moravian  Epis- 
copate,  Bethlehem,  1805,  2d  ed.  London,  1874; 
The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeislierger,  Philadel- 
phia, 1870;  Some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Moravian 
Churvh.  B.thlch.-m,"l881 ;  The  History  of  the  Uniias 
Fratrum.  B.-llildicni,  1S85. 

SCHWEIZER,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  .Murten,  March  14,  1808;  studied  at 
Zurich  and  Berlin;  became  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  Zurich  18S5,  and  in  1845  also  pastor. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  church  and  school  council, 
and  of  the  Great  Council.  Besides  numerous  ser- 
mons and  e.s.say8,  he  has  published  Die  (llaubent- 
lehre  der  evangelisch-refonnirtcn  Kirche,  aus  den 
Quetlen,  Ziirich,  1844-47,  2  vols.  ;  Homiletik  der 
evangelisch-protestantischen  Kirche,  I^ijizig,  1848; 
Die prolestanl,  Centraldogmen  in  ihre  Entwivklung 
tnnerhalb  der  reformirten  Kirche,  Zurich,  1854-50, 
2  parts ;  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach  proles- 
lantischen  GrundsiUzen  dargeslellt,  Leipzig,  1803-72, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1877;  Pastorallheologie,  1875;  Nach 
I'echts  and  nach  Linirs.  Ilesprerhungen  iiher  Zeichen 
./.  Zeit,  1876;  Die  Zukunji  der  Religion.  1878; 
Zivingli's  Bedeulung  neben  Luther,  Ziirich,  1884. 

SCOTT,  Hugh  McDonald,  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Guvsborougli.  X.S.,  March  31,  1848;  graduated 
at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  1870,  and  B.D.  at 
K<linl>urgh  1873;  Presbyterian  pa.stor  at  Merigo- 
niisli,  X.S.,  1874-78;  studied  theology  in  Germany, 
1878-81  ;  ha.s  been  since  1881  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  Chicago  Congregational  Theo- 
logical .Seminary.  He  has  contributed  to  Current 
Discussions  in  Theoliigy  (department  of  history), 
Chicago,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  18^3  and  ISS-l. 

SCOTT,  John,  D.D. ( Washington  College,  Wash- 
ington, Peiin.,  1800),  .Melhodist-ProU-stant ;  b.  in 
A\  ashington  County,  Penn.,  Oct.  27,  1820:  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  afterwards  pri- 
vately; joined  the  Pittsburg  Conference  of  the 
Methodist-Protestant  Church  in  1842,  and  was 
president  of  it  1858,  1878;  has  been  a  member 
of  every  General  Conference,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  since  1854,  and  president  1800;  was 
editor  of  The  Methodist  Recorder,  oHicial  organ  of^ 
the  Church,  1804-70,  and  has  held  the  i>osition' 
since  1879,  and  while  such  was,  except  .since  1884, 
editor  of  the  .Sunday-school  publications  of  tho 
denomination.  He  is  the  author  of  Pulpit  Echoes, 
or  Brief  Miscellaneous  Discourses,  Cincinnati,  1873; 
The  Land  of  Sojiiurn,  or  Sketches  of  Patriarchal 
Life  and  Times.  Pittsburg,  1S80. 

SCOTT,  Very  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1854), 
Church  of  ICiigland  ;  b.  at  Bondleigh,  Devonshire, 
.Jan.  20,  1811;  student  of  Christ  nmrch,  Oxford, 
1830;  wa»  Craven  scholar,  lh30;  Ireland  scholar 
and  B.A.  (first-class  in  cla-ssics),  18.'i3;  Latin  es- 
sayist, 1834  ;  M.A.  (Balliol  College),  1830;  Deiiyer 
theological  es,sayist,  18;18;  B.D. ,1854.  He  wa« 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  College,  1835-40:  ivc- 
tor  of  Dnioe,  Cornwall,  lK|(l-.50;  ]irebeiidary  of 
KxeU-r  Cathedral,  |8|5  (10;  reeU>r  of  S.  Lntten- 
haiii.  Kutlaiid,  1n."i<I  51;  select  preacher  at  (Kford, 
18.53  51,  1871  75;  ma.sler  of  Balliol  College  and 
member  of  Hebdomadal  Council,  18.54-70;  Univer- 
'sity  press  delegate,  1855-70;  became  professor  of 
,  .Scripture  exegesis,  1801  ;  dean  of  Rochester,  1870  j 
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member  of  the  N.T.  Revision  Company.  Author 
of  Twelve  Sermons,  1851 ;  University  Sermons,  1860; 
commentarj'  on  Epis.  of  St.  James,  in  Bible  (Speak- 
er's) Commentary,  1882;  and,  with  Dean  Liddell, 
of  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  1843,  7th  ed.  1883. 

SCOTT,  William  Anderson,  D.D.  (I'niversitv 
of  Alabama,  Tuscalo<isa,  Ala..  1814),  LL.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  New- York  City,  1S72),  I'lesbyterian  ;  b. 
at  Hock  Creek,  Bedford  County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31, 
1813 ;  d.  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  14, 1885.  He 
wa.s  graduated  at  Cumberland  College,  Princeton, 
Ky.,  1833 ;  studied  in  Princeton  (X.J.)  Theological 
Seminary,  1833-34  ;  was  missionary  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas,  1835-36 ;  principal  of  academies  in 
Tennes.see,  1836-40;  became  pastor  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  1840,  and  in  New  Orleans,  La.  (first  cliurch), 
1843  ;  pastor-elect  of  Calvary  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  1854-61 ;  in  Europe,  and  for  a  while  in 
charge  of  the  new  John-street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Birmingham.  Eng.  ;  pastor  of  Forty-second- 
street  Church,  New-York  City,  1863-70  ;  of  St. 
John's  Church,  San  Francisco,  lS70till  his  death. 
He  held  his  latter  position  along  with  that  of  pro- 
fessorof  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  system- 
atic theology  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary  from  its  establishment  in  1871.  In  1858 
he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (old 
school).  He  published  Daniel,  a  Model  for  Youni/ 
Men,  New  York,  1854;  Achan  in  El  Dorado,  San 
Franci.sco,  1855;  Trade  and  Letters,  New  York, 
1856;  The  Giant  Judge,  San  Francisco,  1853  ;  The 
Church  in  the  Army,  or  the  Four  Centurions  of  the 
Gospels,  New  Y'ork,  1862, 2d  ed.  1868;  The  Christ 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  the  Voice  of  the  Church  against 
Arian ism, Strauss, and  Renan,'Se\\'  York,  1807.  » 

SCOULLER,  James  Brown,  D.D.  (Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord,  O.,  1880),  United  Presby- 
terian;  b.  near  Newville,  Cumberland  County, 
Penn.,  Julj'  12,  1820;  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1839,  and  at  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  1842;  was  pastor  of  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Philadelphia  (fourth),  Peun.,  1844-46; 
CuylerviUe,  N.Y.,  1847-52;  Argyle,  N.l'.,  1852- 
02 ;  editor  of  The  Christian  Instructor,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  1862-63.  He  has  since  1863  lived  as 
an  invalid  at  Newville,  Penn.  He  is  the  author 
of  "  Forty  Letters  from  Abroad,  principally  Italy 

*and  Egypt,"  published  in  The  Christian  Instructor, 
ISm-Gi;  Historyof  the  Dig  Spring Presbytery{l].P.), 
Harrisburg,  Peun.,  1879;  History  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Argyle  (U.  P.),  1880;  A  Manual  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  18S1;  Calvinism:  its  History 
and  Influences,  1885  (pp.  29)  ;  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, lectures,  and  sermons,  and  a  large  amount 
of  miscellaneous  matter  published  in  the  columns 
of  The  Christian  Instructor,  The  United  Presbyte- 
rian, and  The  Evangelical  Repository,  since  1844. 

SCRIMGER,  John,  Canadian  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Gait,  Ontario,  Can.,  Feb.  10,  1849;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  B.A.  1809,  M.A. 
1871,  and  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  1873;  was 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Montreal,  1873-82 ;  lecturer  on  Hebrew  and  Greek 
exegesis  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal, 
1874-82;  since  1882  has  been  professor  there  of 
the  same.  Since  1873  he  has  been  member  of  the 
General  Assembly's  board  of  French  evangeliza- 
tion ;  is  convener  of  General  Assembly's  commit- 

.  tee  on  religious  instruction  in  the  public  scliools 


of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  Geu«!ral 
Assembly's  committee  on  co-operation  with  other 
Protestant  churches  in  sparselv  settled  districts. 

SCRIVENER,  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose,  LL.D. 
(St.  .Vndrew's,  1^72),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1876), 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Bermond.sey,  Surrey, 
Sept.  29, 1813 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  graduated  B..\.  (third  in  second-class 
classical  tripos)  1835,  M.A.  1838;  became  assistant 
master  of  King's  School,  Sherborne,  1835;  curate 
of  Sandford  Orcas,  Souierset,  1838 ;  perpetual 
curate  of  Penwerris,  Cornwall,  1846  ;  rector  of 
St.  Gerrans,  Cornwall,  1861 ;  vicar  of  Hendon, 
Middlesex,  1876.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New- 
Testanjent  Revision  Company,  received  a  pension 
of  a  hundred  pounds  in  1872  in  recognition  of 
his  eminent  biblical  services,  and  is  the  author  of 
I^oles  on  the  A  uthorized  Version  of  the  \ew  Testa- 
ment, London,  1845 ;  Collation  of  Twenty  Greet 
Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  IHo-i;  Codex  A u- 
giensis,  and  Fifty  other  Manuscripts,  1859 ;  Novum 
Testamenlum  Textus  Slephanici,  1860,  6th  ed.  1873; 
Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 1861,  3d  ed.  nmch  enlarged.  1883;  Collation 
of  the  Codex:  Sinaiticus,  1863,  2d  ed.  revised,  1867; 
Dezce  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  1864 ;  Six  Popular 
Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  1875; 
edited  The  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,  1873  (In- 
troduction, revised  separate  edition,  1884);  Greek 
Testament,  7th  ed.  1877 ;  Greek  Testament  with 
Changes  of  New-Testament  Revisers,  1881.         • 

SCUDDER,  Henry  Martyn,  M.D.  (University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1853),  D.D.  (Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1859),  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Panditeripo,  .Jaffna  District,  Island  of 
Ceylon,  Feb.  5,  1822 ;  studied  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  ^Villiams  College;  graduated  at  the 
University  1840,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1843;  was  a  foreign  missionai-y  under  .Ameri- 
can Board  at  Madras,  India,  1844-51,  and  at  Arcot, 
India,  1851-63;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health; 
was  pastor  of  the  Grand-street  Reformed  Church, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  six  months,  1864-65;  of  the 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1805-71 ;  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1871-82;  since  has  been  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  111. 

SEABURY,  William  Jones,  D.D.  (Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.Y'.,  1876;  (Jeneral  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New-Y''ork  City,  1885),  Episcopalhan ;  b.  in 
New- York  City,  Jan.  25,  1837 ;  grailuated  there 
at  Columbia  College,  1856 ;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1858 ;  graduated  from  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New-Y''ork  City,  1866 ;  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  New  York,  since  1868;  in 
1873  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
edited  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury's  Memorial,  New  York, 
1873,  and  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  1874  ;  and,  besides  occasional  pam- 
phlets, has  published  Suggestions  in  Aid  of  Devo- 
tion and  Godliness,  1878. 

SEEBERC,  Reinhold,  Lutheran  theologian; 
b.  at  Periiau,  Livonia,  1859 ;  studied  at  Dorpat 
(1878-82)  and  at  Erlangen  ;  became  pricat-docent 
of  theology  at  Dorpat,  1884  ;  elatmassiger-docent, 
1885;  since  1884,  second  pastor  of  the  University 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  Der  Begriff  der 
christUchen  Kirche,  vol.  i.,  Erlangen,  1885;  Vom 
Lebensideal  (lectui-e),  Dorpat,  1886. 
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SEELEY,  John  Robert,  M.A.,  layman;  b.  in 
LomJoii,  Kiig.,  ill  18:54;  graduaU-d  at  Cambridge, 
J5.A.  (first-class  in  classical  tripos),  1857,  and 
was  senior  chancellor's  medallist ;  became  fel- 
low of  Christ's  College,  1858;  a  iiia<ti-r  in  City  of 
London  School,  1801 ;  professor  of  Latin,  I'liiver- 
sity  College,  London,  lSli;J ;  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge,  ISOi).  lie  is  the  author  of 
Kcce  Ifiimi),  a  Sun-eij  of  the  Life  ami  ]V(>r{-  ofJvsiiis 
Christ,  London,  18G.5,  15tli  ed.  1S85,  reprinted  in 
U.S.A.;  Lectures  and  Essays,  1870;  Life  ami  Times 
of  Stein,  1879,  3  vols. ;  Natural  licliijiim,  1882,  2d 
ed.  1885;  The  Expansion  of  Enqtand,  188:1;  .1  Short 
History  of  Saiiiileon  the  First,  188(1. 

SEELYE,  Julius  Hawley,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Scheiiectadv,  X.Y.,  Isiij),  LL.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, Ne\v-\  ork  City,  1870),  Coiigre;;atioiialist;  b. 
at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Sept.  H,  1821;  graduated  from 
Amherst  (Mass.)  College  1849,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  X.  Y.,  1852 ; 
became  profe.-isor  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics, Amherst  College,  1858;  member  of  Con- 
fress,  1875;  president  of  Amherst  College,  1877. 
le  is  the  author  of  a  translation  of  .Schwegler's 
History  of  /'hilusophi/,ye\\  York,  ISoU;  The  \Vay, 
the  Truth,  ami  the  Life,  Lectures  to  Educated  /lindws, 
Bombay  and  Boston,  187:5;  Christian  Missions,'Se\v 
York,  1875;  sermons,  addresses,  and  reviews.  • 

SECOND,  Jacques  Jean  Louis,  B.O.,  Lie. 
Theol.,  D.D.  (all  Strassburg,  18:!1,  18:J.5,  and  18:W, 
respectively),  Swiss  I'rotestaiil  theologian  ;  b.  at 
Plainpalais,  near  Geneva,  Oct.  4,  181U ;  d.  in 
Geneva,  June  18,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg  and  at  Bonn,  where  he 
studied  Oriental  languages  under  Freytag.  On 
his  return  to  Geneva  he  founded  (18:50)  a  .society 
for  the  exegetical  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  lasted  until  1811;  and  gave  free  lectures 
upon  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  university. 
From  1810  to  1801  he  was  piustor  at  Clienes-Bou- 
geries;  from  1802  to  1801  le<tured  upon  Old-Tes- 
tament introduction  in  Geneva  University,  where, 
from  1872  to  his  death,  he  was  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis.  lie  made  a  trip  through 
Palestine  in  187:1.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  (Old  Testament,  Geneva, 
1874,  2  vols. ;  Xew  Testament,  18sO,  many  subse- 
quent editions),  which  he  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva. 
It  is  a  remarkably  successful  work.  It  was  re- 
printed by  the  Oxford  University  Pre.ss,  first 
edition  fifty  thousand  copies.  Ilia  other  works 
are,  /{ulh,  Geneva,  18:14;  I'Ecclcniaste,  18:15;  De  voce 
Scheol  et  notione  Orci  apud  Hebrceos,  1835;  De  la 
nature  de  ['inspiration  che:  Ics  auleurs  et  dans  tes  t'crits 
du  Mouveau  Testament,  18:J0;  Monologues  (trans, 
from  .Schleierinacher),  18:17, 'Jd  ed.  1804;  ,1.  .1/. 
Vabbe  de  liaudry  sur  son  dernier  opuscule,  1838; 
Traite  clementaire  des  accents  hvhreuz,  1811,  2(1  ed. 
1874;  Soirees  chri'tiennea,  2d  series  1850,  :id  series 
1871;  Oe'oijraphie  de  la  Terre  Sainle,  1851;  (Jale- 
chismc,  ou  Manuel  d'instruction  chn'tienne,  1858,  2il 
Cil.  18(i:i ;  lli'cits  hihliijues  it  I'usaijr  de  la  jeunesse,  1802 
(twenty-four  thou.sanil  copies  solil);  Soncenir  pour 
mis  anciens  calc'chuniines  (four  discourses),  1804; 
CItrestomathie  hililii/ue,  1804 ;  Le  oroph'ete  Esaie, 
1800 ;  Les  ri'aliti's  du  taint  minislcre  (ordination 
sermon),  IhOO.  • 

SEISS,  Joseph  Augustui,  D.D.  ( I'i'iiii>ylvitnia 
College,  (ictlvsbnrg,  I'eiin.,  ISOO),  LL.D.  (Koanoko 


College,  .Salem,  Va.,  1874),  Lutheran  (General 
Council);  b.  near  Gracehain,  Md.,  March  18,  1823; 
was  student  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettv.sburg, 
1839-41,  but  left  without  graduating:  theological 
study  mostly  jirivate  ;  became  pastoral  Marlins- 
burg  and  Shi'plierdstown,  Va.,  1.S43;  Cumberlund, 
M.I.,  1SJ7;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1852;  of  St.  .lohii'.s, 
Philadeljihia,  1X5S;  of  Holy  Communion,  Phila- 
delphia, 1874.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  General  Council,  and  one  of  the  coiniiiittee 
which  made  its  Church  Hook-.  lie  editeil  Prophetic 
Times,  i\  monthly  devoted  to  prophecy,  1803-75; 
also  The  Lutheran,  Philadel|>hia,  lS7:i-7!)  (was 
a.ssociat<,'  editor  1.S08-73  and  1879-80)  ;  travelled 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  1804-05.  He  is  the 
author  of  Lectures  on  Epistle  to  the  /fehreirs,  Bal- 
timore, 1840;  Baptist  System  examined,  1854,  3d 
enlarged  ed.  Phila.lelphia,  1882;  Digest  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  Baltimore,  1855;  f^ast  Times,  1856, 
"th  ed.  Philadelphia,  1H80,  republished  London ; 
Holy  Types  (Gospel  in  Ivevitious),  ISOO,  Philadel- 
phia and  I><jndon,  1K75;  Book  of  Forms  (liturgi- 
cal), Philadelphia,  1800:  Eram/elical Psalinisl.  1800, 
2d  ed.  1S70:  /'arable  of  the  ten  Vinjins,  1802,  2d 
ed.  1873,  also  London;  Child's  Catechism.  1805,  2d 
ed.  1880;  Ecclesia  Lutherana,  1807,  2d  ed.  1871; 
A  Question  in  Eschatology,  1808;  How  shall  we 
Order  our  Worship?  1809;  Plain  iron/x  (sermons), 
1809;  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  1870-84,  3  vols., 
al.so  London  and  Basel ;  TheJacelin,liya  Lutheran, 
1871  ;  Uriel,  Occasional  Discourses,  1874 ;  Church 
Song  (mu.sical),  1875-81;  Lectures  on  the  Gospels, 
1870,2  vols.;  A  Miracle  in  Stone  (Great  Pyramid), 
1877,  new  ed.  1882,  also  London  ;  Recreation  Songs 
(jwetical),  1878;  Thirty-three  Practical  Sermons, 
1879;  Voices  from  Bahi/lon  (lectures  on  Daniel), 
1879,  2d  ed.  1881,  al.so  London  ;  Blossoms  of  Faith 
(sermons),  1880;  The  Golden  Altar  (manual  of 
private  devotions).  New  York,  1882;  Gospel  in  the 
Stars  (primeval  astronomy),  Philadelphia,  1882, 
2d  ed.  1885;  Luther  and  the  liefirmation,  188:1; 
Lectures  on  the  Epistles,  1885,  2  vols. ;  /tight  Life, 
Philadelphia,  1880;  also  numerous  .special  sermons, 
addresses,  i>ainphlets,  review  articles,  etc.,  since 
1815. 

SELBORNE,  The  Right  Hon.  Roundell  Palmer, 
Earl  of,  D.C.L.  (/,„;,.,  Oxford,  1m;:1):  b.  at  .Mix- 
bury,  Nov.  27,  l'5l2;  .■ducated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford;  graduated  B..\.  (Iirst-cla.ss  in' classics) 
18:14,  M.A.  18:i7;  called  to  the  bar,  18:17;  became 
a  queen's  counsel,  1849;  M.P.,  1847-52,  1853-.57, 
1801-72  ;  solicitor-general,  1801 ;  attornev-gencral, 
1803-00;  lord  chancellor  of  England,"  1872-74, 
1880-85.  He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  1877;  and  president  of 
the  first  hou.sc  of  laymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Westminster,'  February,  1880.  He  edited 
the  /Soot  if  /'raise,  from  the  Best  /uiglish  /lymn- 
Writers,  London,  1802. 

SEMISCH,  Karl  Aenotheus,  Protestant  theolo- 
gian ;  b,  at  Prettin,  Sax..iiy.  D.'c.  :il,  1n1(I;  studied 
at  Li'ip/.ig,  1829-:t2;  brr.imi-  profe.s.sor  at  Givifg- 
wahl  181 1,  at  Breslau  18.'i.').  at  Berlin  1800;  and 
is  the  author  of  ./lu/m  drr  Miirtyrcr,  Breslnu,  1840- 
42,  2  parts;  l>ie  apostolischen  Drnkiritrdigkeitcn  ties 
Mdrtyrns  Jusiinus,  Hamburg,  1818;  Julian  der 
Ahln'tnnige,  Bn-.slaii,  1802.  • 

SEPP,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Uoninn  Calholir;  b. 
ut  Tiilx,  Bavaria,  Aug.  7,  1810;  studied  at  Mu- 
nich;   travelleil   in   the   East,    1815-40;    became 
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professor  of  history  at  Munich,  1846;  deposed 
and  expelled  from  the  city  1S47,  for  his  political 
opinions;  re-instated,  1850;  retired,  18G7.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  politics.  He  is  the  author  of 
£>as  Lehen  Jesu,  Hegensburg,  1842-4G,  5  vols.,  2d 
ed.  1853-62,  6  vols.  ;  Jhis  Ileidenthum  timl  <lessen 
Bedeulung  fiir  das  Cltrisltnllmm,  1853,  3  parts;  Je- 
nisalcm  und  </(i,s'  lleiliye  Land,  Schaffhausen,  1862- 
63,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1872-74;  Thnten  u„d  Lehren 
Jesu  mil  ihnr  iceltgeschiclUlicheii  Beylauhiguny, 
1864  ;  Geschkhte  des  Aposlel  vom  Tod  Jesu  his  zur 
Zesli'iung  Jeiusakms,  18G5,  2d  ed.  1866;  Krilische 
Reformenlwiirfe  beginnend  mil  der  Jievision  des  Bi- 
belkanons,  Munich,  1870;  Das  Hebrder  Ei-angelium, 
1870 ;  Deulsc/ttanil  unil  der  Vatikan,  1872 ;  Gbrres 
u.  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Xdrdlingen,  1877  ;  Meerfahrt 
nach  Tyrus  zur  Ausgrabung  der  Kalhedride  mil 
Barharossas  Grab,  1878. 

SERVICE,  John,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1877),  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Campsie,  Feb.  26,  1833;  d.  in 
Glasgow,  Marcli  15,  18S4.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  irregularly  from  185S  to 
1862,  but  did  not  take  a  degree  ;  was  sub-editor 
of  ^lackenzie's  Imperial  Dictionary  of  L'nirersal 
Diograpliy,  under  P.  E.  Dove;  married  in  1859; 
became  minister  at  Hamilton  1862,  and  there 
remained  for  ten  months,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  went  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  where  he  spent  two  years  (1864-66), 
leaving  it  for  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  where  he 
was  minister  four  years  (1866-70).  In  both  these 
colonial  charges  he  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. In  1870  he  returned  home,  and  in  1872  was 
appointed  to  the  parisli  of  Inch,  Wigtownshire, 
which  he  left  in  1879  for  Ilyndland  Established 
Church,  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  incumbent 
when  he  died.  His  first  literary  work  of  mark 
was  a  novel,  known  as  Kocandu  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Good  Words,  and  afterwards  as  Lady 
Ileitij,  London,  1875,  3  vols.  It  is  full  of  inter- 
esting pictures  of  Scotch  village  and  rural  life,  in 
vivid  contra.st  with  wider  colonial  experiences. 
The  hero  is  a  Scotch  clergyman ;  and  the  charm 
of  the  book  lies,  not  so  much  in  its  plot,  as  in  the 
fresh  views  of  life  under  the  varied  conditions 
which  had  fallen  to  the  author's  lot.  His  volume 
Sal  ration,  here  and  hereafter  :  Sermons  and  Essays 
(1876,  4th  ed.  1885)  gave  him  at  once  a  roremost 
place  among  the  leaders  of  what  is  known  a.s  the 
"  Broad  Church  "  in  Scotland.  Occasional  maga- 
zine articles,  journalistic  contributions,  and  ser- 
mons appeared  from  his  pen  from  time  to  time; 
but  Saltation,  here  and  hereafter,  lias  only  been 
followed  by  two  posthumous  volumes,  —  Sermons 
(1884)  and  Prayers  (1885),  — in  both  of  which  there 
is  the  same  note  of  vigorous  unconventionalism 
of  opinion,  and  of  deep  spiritual  life,  which  has 
arrested  attention  in  his  previous  volumes.  His 
personal  influence  was  one  element  of  his  power, 
and  the  secret  of  its  charm  is  easily  understood 
from  Ills  books  WILLIAM  J.\CK. 

SEWALL,  John  Smith,  D.D.  (Bowdofn  College, 
Brunswick,  -Me  ,  1>'7S),  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Newcastle,  Me.,  March  20,  1830-  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1850;  was 
commander's  clerk,  United-States  Xavy,  in  China, 
and  in  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  (1853-54), 
1850-54;  graduated  at  Bangor  (.Me.)  Theological 
Seminary,  1858;  pastor  at  Weiihaui,  Ma-ss.,  18.59- 
67  :  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoiu 


College,  1867-75;  and  since  1875  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  contributed  to 
various  jieriodicals. 

SEYERLEN,  Karl  Rudolf,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen, 
18.54),  D.D.  (/(OH.,  Jena,  1875).  ProU-stant  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Stuttgart,  Nov.  18,  l.s;51  ;  studied  at 
Tubingen,  1849-53;  was  curate  at  Giengen,  1851- 
55;  student  of  scliolastic  theology  and  philosopliv 
at  Paris,  185.V-56;  teacher  of  religion  in  Lliii 
Gymnasium,  1857-59  ;  repetenl  at  Tiibiugen,  1859- 
61  ;  diakonus  at  Crailsheim  1862-69,  at  Tubingen 
1869-72;  archdeacon  there,  lS7'2-75;  became  or- 
dinary professor  of  practical  and  .systematic  the- 
ology at  Jena,  1875.  In  tlieology  lie  belongs  to 
the  school  of  Baur,  in  philosophy  to  that  of  Fried- 
rich  Rohmer.  He  is  the  author  of  Acicehrun,de 
materia  wiirersali  (Pons  I'ita),  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters  (in  Baur 
and  Zeller's  Theologische  Jahrhiicher,  1856-57); 
Entstehung  und  erste  Schicksale der  Chrislengemeinde 
in  Rom,  Tiibiugen,  1874;  Ueber  Bedeulung  und 
Aufgabe  der  PrediyI  der  Gegenwart  (Anlriltsrede  at 
Jena),  1876  ;  Der  chrislliche  Cultus  im  aposlolischen 
Zeitalter (in  Basserniann's  Zeitschrift/ur  praktische 
Theologie,  1881);  Das  System  der  praktischen  The- 
ologie  in  seinen  GrundzUgen  (do.  1883) ;  editor  of 
Johann  Caspar  Bluntschli  (autobiography),  Nord- 
lingen,  1884,  3  vols. ;  Friedrich  Rohmer's  Wissen- 
scha/t  com  Menschen,  1885,  2  vols. ;  author  of  nu- 
merous articles  upon  church  polity  and  church 
law  in  the  Protestanlische  Kirchenzeitung,  Berlin, 
1880-83. 

SEYMOUR,  Right  Rev.  George  Franklin,  S.T.D. 
(Racine  College,  Wis.,  1S07),  LL.D.  (Columbia 
College,  New-York  City,  1878),  Ei>i.scopalian, 
bishop  of  Springfield,  111. ;  b.  iu  New-York  City, 
Jan.  5,  1829 ;  graduated  head  of  his  cla,ss  at 
Columbia  College,  New- York  City,  1850,  and  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City, 
1854 ;  was  founder  and  first  warden  of  .St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annaudale,  N.Y.,  1855-61 ;  rector  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Manhattauville,  1861-62 ;  of  Christ 
Cliurch,  Hudson,  X.Y.,  1862-63;  of  St.  John's, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y'.,  1863-67  ;  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal'history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New- York  City,  1865-79 ;  dean  of  the  same,  1875- 
79;  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Springfield,  III., 
June  11,  1878.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  by  the 
clergy  of  Jlissouri  several  times  as  their  bishop, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Illinois  in  1874,  and 
twice  bishop  of  Springfield  in  1878  and  1879.  He 
supervised  the  Greek  text,  and  translated  a  portion 
never  before  rendered  into  English,  of  Fulton's 
Index  Canonum,  New  Y'ork,  1871 ;  Introduction  to 
Papal  Claims,  1882 ;  many  sermons,  addresses, 
essays,  and  charges. 

SHAFTESBURY,  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony 
Ashley-Cooper,  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 
(Oxford.  1841),  Church  of  England,  layman;  b. 
in  London,  .April  28,  1801 ;  d.  at  Folkestone,  Oct. 
1,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford; graduated  B.A.  (first-class  in  classics)  1822, 
M..\.  1832;  sat  as  I>ord  Ashley  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  member  for  ^^'oodstock  1828-30, 
Dorchester  1830,  Dorsetshire  1831-16,  Bath  1847- 
51,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  iu  the  peerage, 
and  took  his  seat  iu  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
supported  the  governments  of  Liverpool  and  Can- 
ning; was  couimissioner  of  the  board  of  control 
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under  Wellington  ;  was  I.onl  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  adiniiiisiriitioii  of  ls;i4-;5,'),"liut 
declined  to  join  it  iu  ISU  because  I'lfl  would 
not  support  the  Ten-hours  Bill.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  statesman  and  politician  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  distinguished  himself,  but  as  a  leader 
ill  philanthropy  and  religion.  Throughout  his 
loii^'  lifi'tiiiie  he  labored  assiduously  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  working-classes,  among  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite;  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  and 
planning  measures  for  their  relief  and  elevation 
by  reducing  their  hours  of  labor,  improving  their 
workshops,  factories,  and  lodging-houses,  caring 
for  their  children,  and  guarding  them  against 
vice,  lie  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States  during 
the  late  civil  war.  In  religious  affairs  he  was  a 
pronounced  Evangelical,  and  the  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  lie  was  called 
ii[K)n  to  j>reside  at  inuumerable  meetings  in  E\et<.>r 
Hall,  and  elsewhere,  on  behalf  of  all  sorts  of  enter- 
prises. His  name  was  .synonymous  with  every 
virtue,  and  a  household  word  in  Great  Britain, 
lie  was  president  of  many  religious  and  philan- 
thropic societies.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Church  Pastoral  .-^id  Society,  The  Surgical 
Aid  Society,  P'ield  Lane  Refuges  and  Ragged 
Schools  for  the  Destitute  and  lloineless  Poor, 
Ragged-school  Union,  The  Victoria  Institute, 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Persecuted  Jews,  The  British 
aud  Foreign  Bible  Society.  His  funeral  was  held 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  S,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
was  attended  by  enormous  crowds.  Thousands 
stood  outside  in  the  drenching  rain,  unable  to 
enter.  Delegations  came  from  tiie  different  socie- 
ties which  owed  to  him  their  prosperity,  if  not 
their  existence.  Noticeable  among  tliem  was  that 
of  the  Shoe-black  Brigade.  Uiwii  his  coffin  the 
wreath  from  the  Crown  Prince.ss  of  Germany  lay 
side  by  side  with  one  from  the  poor  flower-girls 
of  London.  He  was  buried  at  the  family  seat  of 
St.  Giles,  Dorsi't.-hire.  • 

SHAW,  William  Isaac,  Methodi.st;  b.  at  Kings- 
ton, Can.,  .\pril  (J,  Isll;  graduated  at  Victoria 
University,  Cobourg,  Can.,  A.B.  1801,  LL.B.  1«04, 
at  McGilf  University,  Montreal,  M.A.  ISSQ;  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Canaila  1804,  ami  after  thirteen  years' 
pastoral  work  becanii;  (1877)  profe.s.sor  of  exege- 
sis and  church  history  in  the  Wesleyan  Theolo- 
gical College,  Montreal.  He  is  the  author  of 
Dmcunsion  on  lielribulion,  Toronto,  1884 ;  and 
various  contributions  to  revii'ws. 

SHEDO,  William  Creenough  Thayer,  D.D. 
(University  of  N'eriiKiiil,  liiirliiigtoii,  l'i.")7),  LL.O. 
(Univer..,ily  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1870),  Pres- 
byterian ;  b.  at  Acton,  Mass.,  .lune  -1,  18'.'0; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton, 18.39,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1843:  became  Congregational  pa'itnr  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  1844;  profes.sor  of  English  liUrratnre,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1845;  of  sacred  rhetoric  in 
Auburn  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  1852; 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  .VudoverCongrci-alional 
riieological  Seminary,  185:1;  co-piu-lorof  the  Brick 
(I'resbytiM-ian)  Church,  New-York  City,  180L';  but 
since  IBO:!  has  been  profes-sor  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New-S'ork  City,  of  biblical  litera- 
ture until  1874,  aud  since  of  systematic  theology. 


I  He  translated  from  the  German  of  Theremin, 
Elo'/ueitce  a  I'irlue,  New  York,  1850,  2d  ed.  An- 
dover, 1859;  and  Guericke's  Matnuil  of  Church 
I  History,  Andover,  1800-70,  2  vols.;  and  has  written 
,  .4  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  New  Y'ork  and 
Edinburgh,  1805,  2  vols.,  8th  ed.  1884  ;  llnmiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theoloyy,  1867,  8th  ed.  1884:  Ser- 
mons to  the  Xatural  M,in,  1871,  3d  ed.  18s4  ;  Theo- 
loijical  Essays,  1877;  Literary  Essays,  1878;  Com- 
mentary on  liomans,  1879;  Sermons  to  the  S/tlrituat 
Man,  1884 ;  The  Doctrine  of  Endless  t'unisliment, 
1880. 

SHELDON,  Henry  Clay,  Metho.list;  b.  at  Mar- 
tiiisbuig.  N.V.,  .Maivh  12,  1845;  graduated  at 
Y'ale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1807,  and  at  the 
Theological  School  of  Boston  University,  Mass., 
1871 ;  studied  at  Leipzig,  1874-75:  since  ^^75has 
been  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Boston 
I'niversity.  He  is  anti-Roniish,  but  not  anti- 
Catholic,  with  a  leaning  to  evangelical  .Vrminian- 
ism,  as  oppo.sed  both  to  strict  Calvinism  and  to 
Liberalism.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  New  Y'ork,  1880,  2  vi.js. 

SHEPHERD,  Thomas  James,  D.D.  (Columbian 
College,  now  Coluiiil>i;ui  Univer.-ily,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1805),  Presbyterian;  b.  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berryville,  Clarke  County,  Va.,  April  25,  1818; 
graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington, 
D.C,  1839,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  .Semi- 
nary, New-Y'ork  City,  1843;  was  pastor  of  the 
Harmony  Presbyterian  Church,  Lisbon,  Md.,  184;}- 
.52;  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Northern 
Liberties,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1852-81,  since /)a»- 
tor  emeritus.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  (new  school  newspaper),  Phila- 
delphia, 18.56-01.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of 
First  Preshylerian  Church,  Northern  Libtrties,  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia,  1804,  new  ed.  (supplemented 
bv  an  account  of  his  p;istorate)  1881 ;  Social  Hymn 
awl  Tune  Hook,  1805;  Westminster  liible  Diction- 
ary, 18811,  2d  ed.  1885. 

SHERATON,  James  Paterson,  D.D.  (Queen's 
University,  Ontario,  Can.,  1882),  E[)iscopal  Church 
in  Canada;  b.  at  St.  .John,  N.B.,  Nov.  29,  1841 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
B.A.  (with  honoi-s,  gold  medallist >  1802;  studied 
theology  in  the  University  ol  King's  College, 
WiiuLsor,  N.S.,  privately  with  the  bishop  of  Fred- 
ericton ;  was  ordained  deacon  1804,  priest  1865; 
became  rector  of  Shediac,  N.B.,  1805;  of  Pictou, 
N..S.,  1874;  principal  and  professor  of  exegetical 
and  systematic  theology  iu  Wycliffe  College,  To- 
ronto, 1877.  He  became  a  mi.'inberof  the  senate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  I8.s5.  Ho  was 
editor  of  The  Evanyelical  Churclmuin  {roiw  1877- 
82,  since  1882  principal  editorial  contributor.  lie 
is  the  antliur  of  numerous  rssays  on  eilucatiou, 
the  chiinli,  lln'  ministry.  Christian  uiiily,  etc. 

SHERWOOD,  James  Manning,  Pie.sbyterian ; 
b.  at  Fi.shkill,  N.Y.,  Sept.  '29,  I8l4;  educaU-d 
mainly  through  private  tutors;  studied  theology 
under  Rev.  (ieorge  Arinslrong  at  Fishkill,  N.Y.; 
was  piLstor  at  New  Windsor  on  the  Hudson,  N.Y'., 
1835-40;  Mendoii,  N.V.,  1840-45;  lll,M>in(ield, 
N..I.,  18.52-58;  editor  of  National  I'rmchrr  and 
fiililical  lUiiository,  New  York.  1840-51;  Eclectic 
Mai/nzine,  lH04-7i  ;  foiind<-r  and  editor  of  Hourt 
at  home  (nioiithlv),  1805-09;  nliUtr  Presbyterian 
lieneu;  1803-71  ;  Presbylrriau  Quarterly  and  J'rince- 
Ion  lieciew,  1877-78 ;   Homiletic  lltcieu;  since  Sep- 
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teinber,  1883.  During  his  thirty  years  of  editorial 
life  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  as  a  "reader" 
of  manuscripts  for  publishing-houses,  and  has  criti- 
cally noticed  for  the  press  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  the  reviews  of  the  country.  He 
is  the  author  of  Pica  for  Ihe  Old  I'ouitdalhus,  New 
York,  1S.5G ;  The  Lmnh  in  the  midsl  of  Ike  Throne, 
or  Ihe  History  of  the  Cross,  1883,  2d  ed.  ISS-l;  editor 
of  Memoirs,  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons  of  Kev. 
Ichabod  Spencer,  D.I).,  1855;  UraAnard's  Memoirs, 
with  new  preface,  notes,  and  lengthy  introduction 
on  his  life  and  character,  1884.  He  has  in  press, 
1SS6,  a  book  entitled  Hooks  and  Authors,  and  how 
to  use  them. 

SHIELDS,  Charles  Woodruff,  D.D.  (College  of 
Xew  Jer.sey,  Princeton,  18U1),  LL.D.  (Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  1877),  Presbyterian ; 
b.  at  Xew  Albany,  Ind.,  April  4, 1825;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1844, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N..J., 
1847;  became  pastor  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  1849 ;  of  Second  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  1850;  professor  of  harmony  of  science  and 
revealed  religion  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  1806  (he  projected  the  first  such  col- 
lege professorship).  His  theological  standpoint 
is  Presbyterian,  but  (1)  advocating  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Prayer  Book  of  1601  for 
optional  use  by  any  ministers  or  congregations 
which  desire  a  liturgy ;  and  (2)  also  advocating 
church  unity  on  a  liturgical  basis,  with  the  hope 
of  an  ultimate  organic  re-union  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  with  Congregationalism  and  Episcopacy  in 
the  American  Protestant  Catholic  Church  of  tlie 
future.  He  has  published PhUosophia  ultima,  Phila- 
delphia, 1861 ;  77(6  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as 
amended  by  the  Presbyterian  Divines  of  1661,  1864, 
2d  ed.  New  York,  1883  ;  Lilurgia  expurijata,  Phila- 
delphia, 1864,  3d  ed.  New  York,  1884 ;  The  Final 
J'hilosophy  as  issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Science 
and  Religion,  New  York,  1877,  2d  ed.  1879;  Order 
of  the  Sciences,  1884. 

SHIPP,  Albert  Micajah,  D.D.  (Randolph-Macon 
College,  Ashland,  Va.,  1859),  LL.D.  (University 
of  North  Carolina,  1883),  Southern  Methodist;  b. 
in  Stokes  County,  N.C.,  Jan  15,  1819;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
1840;  entered  the  ministry;  became  president  of 
(ireenborough  Female  College,  N.C.,  1847;  pro- 
fessor of  hi.story  and  Frencli  in  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1849;  president  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege, Spartanburg  Court-House,  S.C.,  18.59;  pro- 
fessor of  exegetical  and  biblical  theology  in  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1874  ;  and 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university,  1882.  He  originated  the  policy 
of  biblical  chairs  for  teacliing  the  Bible  to  the 
whole  body  of  students  in  all  IMethodist  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  was  one  of  the  flr.st  advo- 
cates of  biblical  institutes  for  the  proper  education 
of  preachers  for  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South.  He  wrote  The  History  of  Methodism  in  South 
Carolina,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1882,  2d  ed.  1884. 

SHONE,  Right  Rev.  Samuel,  lord  bishop  of 
Kilmore,  lilphin,  and  Ardagh,  Church  of  Ireland; 
b.  in  Ireland  about  tlie  year  1822;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  graduated  B.A.  and  di- 
vinity testimonium  (second-class)  1843,  M.A.  1857; 
ordained  deacon  1843.  priest  1844  ;  became  curate 
of  Kathlin  Island,  County  Antrim,  1843 ;  of  St. 


John's,  Sligo,  County  Sligo,  1840 ;  incumbent  of 
Calry,  County  Sligo,  1856;  rector  of  Urney  and 
AnnegellitI, County Cavan,  1800;  lii.shop.  1884.  » 

SHORE,  Thonias  Teignmouth,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
Church  of  England;  1>.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec. 
28,  1841;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
B.A.  1861,  divinity  honors  1863,  M.A.  (Oxford) 
1865;  became  curate  at  Chelsea  1865,  and  at 
Kensington  1867;  vicar  of  .St.  Mildred's,  Lee, 
1870;  incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
London,  1873.  He  was  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
Queen  from  1878  to  1881,  and  since  has  been 
chaplain  in  ordinary.  He  waa  the  religious  in- 
structor of  the  three  daugliters  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  prepared  them  for  confirmation.  [He 
is  a  noted  preacher  to  children.]  He  is  a  moderate 
High  Churchman.  He  is  the  author  of  Some  Diffi- 
culties of  Belief,  London,  1878,  8th  ed.  1884;  The 
Life  of  tlie  World  to  come,  and  other  Subjects,  1879, 
4th  ed.  1883;  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
1870,  5th  ed.  1885  (in  Bishop  Ellicott's  commen- 
tary) ;  "  St.  George  for  England,"  and  other  Ser- 
mons preached  tu  Children,  1882,  5th  ed.  1885;  and 
Shortened  Church  Services  as  used  at  Children's  Ser- 
vices, 1883,  2d  ed.  1885;  Prayer  {a  Helpful  Manual 
for  Believers),  1886 ;  since  1886  editor  of  Helps  to 
Belief  (a,  .series). 

SHORT,  Charles,  A.M.  (Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  18411),  LL.D.  (Kenyon  College, 
Gambler,  O.,  1868),  E|ii.scopalian,  layman;  b.  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  May  28,  1821 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Jlass.,  1846  ;  tauo;ht 
classical  schools  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  ajid  Philadel- 
phia; was  president  of  Kenyon  College,  (iambier, 
O.,  and  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, 1863-67 ;  and  since  1868  has  been  pro- 
fes.sor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New-York 
City.  He  is  a  director  of  the  American  Oriental 
.Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New-Testament 
Revision  Company.  He  has  made  numerous  con- 
tributions of  a  critical  character  to  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  including  a  series  of  elaborate 
articles  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology  On 
the  revision  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel;  and  the  essay 
"on  the  order  of  words  in  Attic-Greek  prose" 
prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  C.  D.  Yonge's 
English-Greek  Lexicon,  New  York.  With  Dr. 
C.  T.  Lewis  he  edited  and  enlarged  E.  A.  An- 
drews-Freund's  Latin  Dictionary,  1879. 

SHUEY,  William  John,  D.D.  (Hartsville  Uni- 
versity, Ind.,  1880,  but  declined),  United  Brethren 
in  Ch'ri.st;  b.  at  Miamisburg,  O.,  Feb.  9,  1827; 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  acad- 
emy, Springfield,  O. ;  was  pastor  at  Lewisburg, 
O.,  1849-51,  Cincinnati  1851-55;  missionary  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  between  Liberia  and 
Sierra  Leone,  18.55  ;  pastor  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  1855- 
58;  Dayton,  O.,  1860-62;  presiding  elder,  1862-64; 
became  general  manager  of  the  I'nitcd  Brethren 
in  Christ  Publisliing  House  at  Daylmi,  ().,  1864. 
lie  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Board  of  Missions  since  1861,  and  member  of  six 
General  Conferences. 

SIEFFERT,  Friedrlch  Anton  Emil,  Protestant 
Reformed  theologian ;  b.  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia, 
Dec.  24,  1843;  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Halle,  and 
Berlin ;  became  privat-docent  at  Bonn  1871,  and 
professor  extraordinary  1873;  ordinary  professor 
at  Erlangen  (Reformed  theology),  1878.  He  is 
the  authur  of  XonnuUu  tul  ajiocryjih.  Itbri  Henochi 
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uri(jinem,elc.,  pertinenliti,  1807;  Gatalien  uml  seine 
ersten  Christengemeiniltn,  1871  ;  ami  of  Fritdrich  ^ 
Ludwig  Siejferl,  ISSl ;  and  editor  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  editions  of  Meyer's  commentary  on  data- 
tiarm,  Gijttingen,  1880  and  1880.  He  is  a  I'li.D. 
aiul  Lie.  Theol. 

SIEGFRIED,  Carl  (Gustav  Adolf),  Ph.D.  (Halle, 
I8.".!(),  D.D.  (A«ii.,  Jena,  IbT.J),  Protestant  theolo- 
gian: b.  at  Magdeburg,  .Jan.  22,  1830:  studied 
pliilology  anil  theology  at  Halle  and  Bonn,  1819- 
.>$:  became  teacher  in  gynniasium  at  Magdeburg 
18.j7,  and  at  Guben  1800;  profe.ssor  and  .second 
minister  at  Pforta,  lSO.j;  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  .Jena,  1875:  a]>]>ointed  eccle.sia.-.tical 
councillor,  1885.  He  is  a  Knight  of  the  Reil  Eagle, 
fourth  class.  He  is  the  autlior  of  /h  iiiscri/iliniie  . 
Oerbilana  (Program),  Magdeburg,  ISO^J;  Die  he-' 
briiischen  Worterkliirunijeii  ilts  J'hito  uml  ilie  Spuri-ii  , 
I'Arer  Einwirkunij  uuf  die  Kircheneiiler,  1803  ;  Spi- 1 
noza  als  KriliHer  und  A  uxleger  (/c.«  Allen  Teslamenis,  \ 
Berlin,  1807;  }'hilo  ion  Atexandrien  als  Aii.i'ef/tr 
des  A.  7".,  Jena,  1875;  (witli  H.  Gelzer)  linsthit 
canomtm  epitome  ex  Diomjsii  Telmuliarrnsix  Chruitico 
/)eMa  (translated  an<l  annotated  his  Latin  transia- ; 
tion  of  the  Syriac),  Leipzig,  1881;  (with  H.  1.,.  ; 
Strack)  Lehrbuch  der  ueuliebrnischtn  Spmclie  und  \ 
Lilterulur  (wrote  the  grammar  of  the  new  Hebrew), 
Carlsruhe,  1884  ;  since  1881  has  furnished  the  Old- , 
Testament  division  in  the  7V«o/w/''"''"  rJcdinsUriclil  ] 
(Punjer's,  now  edited  by  Lipsius),  and  has  written 
numerous  articles  upon  Okl-Testaiuent  subjects.    | 

SIMON,  David  Worthington,  Ph.D.  (Tubing- 
en, 1803),  C'ongregatiunali>t ;  b.  at  Hazelgrove, 
Cheshire,  Kng.,  .\pril  28,  ls;j();  educated  in  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  Manchester, 
1848-54,  and  at  Halle,  Germany,  1854-55  and 
1857-58;  was  pastor  at  Royston,  Hertfordshire, 
for  nine  months  of  1850;  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 1857 ;  was  pastor  at  Rusholme,  Manchester, 
1858;  returned  to  Germany  for  studj',  1859;  was 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1803-00 ;  professor  of  general  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  .Springfield  College,  Birmingham,  1809- 
84;  since  1884  princijial  and  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  and  chureh  history  in  Congregation- 
al Theological  Hall,  Kdinburgh.  He  translated 
Hengstenberg's  Commentarij  on  licclesiasles,  Edin- 
burgh, 1800 ;  (with  W.  L.  Alexander)  Dorner's 
History  of  the  Develo/iment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1801-03,  5  vols.,  etc.; 
and  is  the  author  of  The  lidile  an  Outgrowth  of 
Theocratic  Life,  JCdiid)urgh,  1885,  and  articles  ni 
British  Quarlerli/  Itccieu;  Bibliothecu  Sacra,  Expos- 
itor, anri  other  publications. 

SIMPSON,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bi.shop  of 
the  Metliodist-Kpiseopal  Church;  b.  at  Cadiz,  O., 
June  21,  1811;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Peiin.,  .June! 
17,  1884.  He  was  educated  at  AL-ulison  College  | 
(subseouently  merged  into  Alleghany  College, 
ileadville,  Penii.),  where  he  wa.s  tutor  in  1829.  I 
He  then  studied  medicine,  and  commenced  its  I 
practice  in  1833,  but  abandoned  it  in  1835,  when  i 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  i'itlsburg  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methoilisl  Ki>isi'ii]>al  Church,  and  in 
1837  elder.  He  was  vice-president  and  jirofesaor  ' 
of  natural  science  in  .Vlleghanv  College,  1*17-39;  ] 
president  of  Indiana  Asburv  Vniversity,  (ireen- 
eaatle,  Ind.,  1H39-4S;  alitor  I)f  J'he  Western  Chris- ' 
tian  Adi-ocale,  Cincinnati,  ().,  1848-52;  bishop, 
1852  till  death.     He  wus  delegate  of  the  General : 


Conference  to  the  Irish  and  British  Conference 
1857,  and  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference, 
Berlin,  the  same  year;  and  during  this  year  and 
next  travelled  over  Europe  and  the  East.  He 
visited  Euro|>e  again  otiicially  in  1870,  1875,  and 
1881.  He  changed  his  residence  in  1859  from 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to  Evanston,  111.,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in  the  latter 
place.  He  visited  Mexico  in  1874.  As  bishop 
lie  held  conferences  in  all  the  States  and  in  most 
of  the  Territories.  He  Wiis  the  acknowledged 
prince  of  Methodist  preachers.  By  his  eloquent 
addres.ses  he  itid  good  .service  to  the  I'nion  cause 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  enjoyed  the  personal 
frienilship  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  the 
author  of  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism,  Xew  York, 
1870;  Cijrlopteilia  of  Methodism,  Philadelphia,  1878, 
.5th  rev.  ed.  1882;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  New  York, 
1879;  Sermons  ([Kjsthunious,  ed.  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  R. 
Crooks.  1885). 

SINKER,  Robert,  Church  of  Engl.ind  ;  b.  in 
Liverpool,  July  17.  1838:  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  (wrangler  aiul  .second-class 
classical  tripos),  1802  ;  first-class  theological  tripos, 
Seholefield  prizeman,  and  Cro.sse  .scholar,  1803; 
Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  scholar  and  llulsean  prizeman, 
1804;  Jl..\.,  1805;  Norrisian  prizeman,  1808; 
B.D.,  1880;  chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  1865; 
librarian,  1871.  lie  edited  Tisiniinnla  xii.  Patri- 
iirrhiirum  (Cambridge  and  Oxford  MS.S.),  Cainb., 
1809,  Appendix  (collation  of  Roman  and  Patmos 
manuscripts).  1879  ;  Catalogue  of  Fifteenth-Century 
Books  i/i  Library  of  Trinity  College,  1876;  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  1881;  Catalogue  of  English  Books 
printed  before  1601  in  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
1885;  and,  besides  numerous  articles  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
has  published  The  Characteristic  Differences  between 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Immediately 
Preceding  Jewish  and  the  Immediately  Succeeding 
Christian  Literature,  considered  as  an  Evidence  of 
the  Dieine  Authority  of  the  Sew  Testament,  ISdo; 
and  the  translation  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,"  in  Clark's  Ante-Xicene  Li- 
brary, 1872. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.  (College  of 
Xew  .Jersey.  Princeton,  lMi7),  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Philad.iphia,  Pimim.,  Oct.  <i,  182(1;"  graduated 
at  the  Liiiversity  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  1840, 
and  I'nion  Theological  Semimiry.  1843;  »a8(Pres- 
byti-rian)  pastoral  Patterson,  X..J.,  l.'>43-4ti;  Xew- 
\ork  City,  1840-55;  Honesdale,  Penn.,  1850-59; 
(Reformed)  Staplet<jn,  .Staten  Island,  X.Y.,  1859- 
08;  (Presbyterian)  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1808-71; 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1871-81  ;  has  been  profes-sor  of 
didactic  and  polemic  theology.  Xorth-western  (now 
McCormick)  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  III., 
since  ISSl. 

SLOANE,  James  Renwick  Wilson,  D.D.  (West- 
minster College,  .New  Wilmington,  Penn..  1809), 
Reformed  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Topsham,  Orange 
lounty,  Vt.,  May  '29.  1833;  d.  at  Allegheiif,  Sat- 
urday," .March  0,  Issii.  He  graduale<l  at  Jeiferson 
College,  Canonsbiirg,  Peini.,  l>'47;  was  president 
of  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  .lelTcrHon  County, 
().,  1848-r)(».  of  Geneva  College,  (Jeiieva,  ()..  185U 
.50;  pa.Htvr  in  Xew- York  City,  1850-08;  and  since 
was  profe.HKor  of  systematic  theology  and  honii- 
letics  in  Allegheny  'l'h(M>logical  .Seminary,  Penn. 
Ho  ]iublished  various  sermons,  etc. 
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SMEND,  Rudolf,  Ph.D.  (Bonn,  1874),  Lie. 
Theol.  (Halle,  I'^T.')),  D.D.  (Giesseii,  l.-iSo),  Swiss 
theologian ;  b.at  Longericli,  Westplialia,  Geriiiaiiy, 
Nov.  5,  1S51 ;  educated  at  Gottingeii,  Berlin,  and 
Bonn;  became  /irival-tluceni  oi  theology  at  Halle, 
1875;  professor  extraordinary  at  Basel,  1880;  or- 
dinary professor  of  theology  there,  18S1.  He  is 
the  author  of  Ver  Pioji/iel  Ezechiel  erkUirl,  Leipzig, 
1S.S0. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  Mosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Hamp- 
<len-SiJney  College,  Prince  Kdward  County,  Va., 
1854  and  1880,  respectively),  Presbyterian  (South- 
ern Church):  b  at  Montrose,  Powhatan  County, 
Va.,  June -50,  1811 ;  graduated  at  llauijHlen-.Sidney 
College,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  1S2!),  and  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seniiiiarv,  Va.,  ls:J4;  tutor 
there,  18:34-30;  pastor  at  Danville,  Va.,  18;JS-40; 
at  Tinkling  Spring  and  Waynesborough,  1840- 
45;  and  at  Staunton,  1815-51  ;  and  ever  since  has 
been  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature 
m  Union  Seminary.  From  1858  to  1874  he  was 
uith  Dr.  Dabney  pastor  of  the  Ilanipden-Sidney 
College  Church.  Since  1842  he  has  been  trustee 
of  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University).  He  has  published  .4  Commenlary  on 
ihe  Psalms  and  Proreris,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1859, 
4Jd  ed.  Knosville,  Tenu.,  1883;  Family  Jielii/ion, 
Philadelphia,  1859  ;  Questions  on  the  Gospels,  Rich- 
mond, vol.  1.,  1868;  and  articles  in  Soulhern  Pres- 
lii/lerian  Review. 

SMITH,  Charles  Strong,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
mt  Ilardwick,  \l.,  July  24,  1824  ;  graduated  at 
tlie  University  of  A'ermont,  at  Burliugton,  1848 ; 
taught  academy  at  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  1848-50; 
.studied  for  a  year  (1851)  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  ^lass.,  but  completed  the  course  at  East 
Windsor  (now  Hartford)  Theological  Institute, 
■Conn.,  and  graduated  1853;  was  pastor  at  Xew 
Preston,  Coini.,  1853-55;  North  Walton,  X.Y., 
1855-57 ;  out  of  health  five  years ;  represented 
the  town  of  Ilardwick,  Vt.,  in  State  legislature  in 
18GJ;  since  1863  has  been  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  written 
the  annual  reports;  was  associate  editor  of  Vermont 
Chronicle,  Montpelier  (denominational  weekly), 
1875-77:  since  1885  editor.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  essay,  Systematic  Benejicence,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
1877. 

SMITH,  Charles  William,  Methodist;  b.  in 
Fayette  County,  Penn.,  Jan.  30,  1840;  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
1859  ;  was  pastor  until  1880 ;  presiding  elder, 
1880-84;  since  Ma^,  18S4,  has  been  editor  of  The 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  Penn.  In  the  autumn 
of  1864  he  served  one  term  in  the  Christian  Coin- 
mission  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

SMITH,  George  Vance,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen,  1858), 
D.D.  (.Jena,  1873),  Unitarian;  b.  at  Portarlington, 
Ireland.  June  13,  ISIG  ;  educated  in  Manchester 
New  College,  York  and  Manchester,  1836-41 ; 
graduated  B.A.  at  London  University,  1841;  was 
minister  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1841-43,  JIaccles- 
field,  1843-40;  theological  tutor  in  Manchester 
New  College,  Manchester  and  London,  1846-57 ; 
minister  at  York,  1858-75;  at  the  Upper  Chapel, 
Sheffield,  1875-76;  since  1876  has  been  principal 
of  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  College,  Wales.  He 
was  one  of  the  New  Testament  revi.sers  from  the 
formation  of  the  committee  \n  1870.  He  is  a 
Liberal  Christian,  unfettered  by  subscription  to 


theological  creeds.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Proph- 
ecies relatinq  to  Xmeceh  and  the  Assyrians,  from  the 
Ilelirew,  with  I ntroductions  and  Commentary,  London, 
1857;  Tht  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  in  llepli/lo 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Liddon,etc.,  1871,  3d  ed.  1871; 
The  Spirit  and  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  their  Perma- 
nent Lessons,  1875;  The  Prophets  and  their  Interpre- 
ters, 1878  ;  Texts  and  Margins  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  1881 ;  joint  authorof  The  Holy  Scriptures 
'tf  the  Old  Covenant,  a  Revised  Trnnstnlinn  from  the 
llebreir,  18G5,  3  vols. ;  has  wriltLMi  many  minor 
publications  (sermons,  lectures,  tracts,  etc.). 

SMITH,  Henry  Preserved,  D.D.  (Maryville  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  188.J),  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Troy,  O., 
Oct.  23,  1847 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
JIass.,  1869,  and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1872;  was  student  at  Berlin  (1873- 
74)  and  Leipzig  (1876-77)  ;  instructor  in  Lane 
Theological  .Seminary,  1874-76 ;  and  since  1877 
has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis  there. 

SMITH,  Judson,  D.D.  (Amherst  College,  Mass.. 
1877),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Middlefield,  Hamp- 
shire County,  Mass.,  June  28, 1837 :  graduated  at 
.\niherst  College,  Amherst,  Ma.ss.,  1859;  and  at 
the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  0., 
1863;  was  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Oberlin 
College,  O.,  1862-64;  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  metaphysics,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthanip- 
ton,  Mass.  (where  he  had  fitted  for  college),  1864- 
66 ;  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Oberlin  College,  1866-70 ;  profes.sor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  positive  institutions,  and  dean  of 
the  faculty,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1870- 
84  ;  lecturer  on  modern  history.  Oberlin  College, 
1875-84;  lecturer  on  history,  Lake  Erie  Female 
Seminary,  Painesville,  O.,  1879-84  ;  acting  pastor 
Second  Congregational  Church,  Oberlin,  O.,  1874- 
75,1882-84;  editor  of  BIbliolheca  Sacra,  Oherlia, 
O.,  1883-84;  since  associate  editor;  foreign  sec- 
retary A.B.C.F.M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  since  1884.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Oberlin, 
O.,  1871-84.  His  theological  standjwint  is  that 
of  New-England  theology ;  holds  fast  to  the  his- 
toric faith  of  Christendom,  with  hospitality  to  all 
new  light  that  breaks  forth  from  the  Word  of 
God.  He  IS  the  author  of  Lectures  in  Church  His- 
tory and  the  Histori/  oj  Doctrine,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Era  to  164S,  Oberlin,  O.,  1881 ; 
Lectures  on  Modern  History,  1881  (both  privately 
printed) ;  articles  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  New  Eng- 
lander,  and  religious  journals,  etc. 

SMITH,  Justtn  Almerin,  D.D.  (ShurtlefE  College, 
Upper  Alton,  111.,  1858),  Baptist ;  b.  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  N.Y.,  Dec.  29,  1819;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1843;  became  pastor 
at  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  1844;  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  1849;  editor  of  The  Christian  Times,  now 
The  Standard,  Chicago,  111.,  since  1853.  From 
1863  to  1868  he  was  pastor  of  the  Indiana  Avenue 
Baptist  Church ;  was  from  1877  to  1885  lecturer 
in  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan 
Park,  Chicago,  of  which  institution  he  has  been  a 
trustee  from  its  foundation.  He  was  present  at 
the  o]>ening  of  the  Vatican  Council,  Dec.  8,  1869, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards.  He  is  the  author 
of  Memoir  of  Xathaniel  Colver,  D.D.,  Chicago,  1873; 
Patmos,  or  the  Kingdom  and  the  Patience,  1874  ; 
Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Bate;:,  Toronto,  lft77;  .1  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  Philadelphia,  1884 ;  The 
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AVw   Ar/e,  or  Sluilus  in  Moilern  Church  HisloryA 
Chicago.  1886. 

SMITH,   Lucius   Edwin,    D.O.  (Williams  Col- 1 
lege,  Williaiiistown,  .M:i>.s.,  lM>f>),  IJaptist;  b.  at 
AV  illiainstown,  Mass.,  .Jan.  u'9,  1821';  graduateil 
at  Williams  College,   in   his  native   town,  lS4o,  , 
and  at    Xewton    Theological    Institution,   Mass., 
1857;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  lS4.j;  associate! 
editor  llnrljonl  (Conn.)  Dailij  Cnuraul,  1847—18;  [ 
editor  Free-soil  Arirncalr,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1843; 
associate  editor  A'(w/»/i  Ilepulilican,  1819;  was  as- ■ 
fei.stant  Secretary  of  the  American  Uaptist  Mis- 
sionary   Union,   editing   the    Diijilifl    }fissioiiari/ \ 
Maijiizine  ISIO-.V!  ;  pastor  at  Groton,  Ma.ss.,  IS.jS-  | 
(i.5;  profe.ssor  of  rhetoric  and  pxstoral  theology,  I 
Univereity  of  l.,e\visburg,  IVnn.,  1S6j-G8;  editor' 
of    The    iia/Hisl    Quark  rlij.  New    York,    1S(J7-G9;' 
literary  eilitor  of  the  New  York  Examiner^  ISOS- 
7(J;  editor  of  The  Watchman,  lioston,  Ma.s.s.,  1877- 
81,  and  since  a.ssociate  editor.     He  is  the  author; 
of  Ueruis  ami  Martyrs  of  M(i<lern  Missionari/  /i/i- 
Irr/irisc,  icilh  an  Historical  Item  w  uj  Earlier  Mis- ' 
mans,    Boston,   1852   (some    10,(tOO   copies   sold); 
articles  in  Ba/>tisl  Quarterly,  Ba/ilist  (luarterly  /te-  : 
rieir,  I\nick( rhocler  Mai/a:ine    (1845-40),   S'orlh- 1 
American  Rerun-  (IsCO),  Ilibliotheca  ^ucra  (1880),  1 
McClintock  an<l  Strong's  Cyclo/xeilia,  Encyclopa- 
^lla  Americana  (  niiladell)hia,  1886),  etc.  i 

SMITH,  Matson  Meier,  S.T.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New- York  City,  iMJ-i),  Episcopalian;  b.  in 
New- York  City,  April  4,  18i'0;  graduated  from 
Columbia  College,  1843,  and  from  Union  Theo- ! 
logical  Seminai-j',  New- York  City,  1847;  pastor 
<Congregational)  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  1851-58;  at  | 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  18.58-65;  rector  (Episcopal)  at 
Newark,  N..I.,  1866-71,  ami  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
1872-76,  has  been  since  1876  profcs.sor  of  liomi- 
letics  and  piustoral  theolog>'  in  the  divinity  school 
ol  the  I'rotestant-Epi.scnpal  Church,  I'hiladelphia, 
Penn  He  coMtribut<'d  many  sermons  during  our 
civil  wai,  and  articles  to  the  religious  journals. 

SMITH,  Robert    Payne. —  .See  Taynk-Smitii, 

HoilKlCT. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Francis,  D.D.  (Waterville  Col- 
lege, now  Colby  University,  Waterville,  .Me.,  1854), 
Baptist;  b.  in"Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1808;  edu- 
■cated  at  Boston  Latin  School,  1820-25;  gi-aduated 
at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1829, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Ma.ss., 
1832,  was  pastor  of  the  First  BajHist  Church, 
Waterville,  .Me.,  1834-42,  and  during  the  same 
j)eriod  profe.ssor  of  modern  languages  in  Water- 
ville College;  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Newton,  >la.ss.,  January,  1842,  to  July  1,  18.)4  ; 
editor  of  The  Christian  llerieir,  Boston,  January, 
1842-48,  and  of  the  publications  of  the  .Vmeri- 


can  Ba|<tist  Missionary  Union,  1.S5I-69.  He 
8i)ent  a  year  in  Euro|>e,  from  July,  1h75,  to  July, 
1876  ;  al.so  over  two  years  in  Europe  and  Asi.i, 
visiting  ini.ssionary  stations  of  various  denomi- 
nations, from  .Sei)t<!mber,  1880,  U)  Octolwr,  1.S82. 
He  resides  at  Newton  Centre,  Ma.><s.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  national  hymn,  My  connlri/,  lis  of 
thee  (written  at  Aixlover,  .Ma.ss.,  in  February, 
1832,  while  a  student  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary), and  the  missionary  hymn.  The  morninij 
iir/ht  M  hreakinij  (in  same  year  and  place),  and 
many  others.  Most  of  the  pieces  inclucled  in 
Lowell  MiLson's  Jurmile  l.yrr  (Buston,  1*12), 
the  first  book  of  children's  music,  were  his  trans- 


lations from  the  Oennan ;  about  one  entire  vol- 
ume of  the  Enci/clopirilia  Amrricana,  edited  by 
Francis  Lieber  (Philadelphia,  1828-32,  13  vols.), 
is  com|vi.sed  of  his  translations  from  the  German 
Conrersaiinns-LeTicon  of  Brockhaus.  He  was  ed- 
itor of  Lyric  (iems  (.selections  of  |)oetry,  with  sev- 
eral original  pieces),  Boston,  1813;  The  PsalmbI 
(chiefly  liis  work,  w  itli  Iweiity-seveii  of  his  hymui' , 
the  hymn-book  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the 
United  .Stales  for  thirty  years),  1S43;  Jlocic  of 
Ayes  (selections  of  poetry,  with  .several  original 
pieces),  1866,  new  ed.  1877;  several  volumes  for 
U.  I-othrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  etc.;  author  of  Life  of 
llcr.  Joseph  Grafton,  184'>;  Missionary  Sketches, 
1879,  hist  ed.  1883;  History  of  Xewton,  Mass., 
1880;  J'ambUs  in  Mission-pelils,  1884;  contribu- 
tions to  many  ]K-riodicals.  See  America:  our 
Xatiowil  ll'iiiin.  Boston  [1S80]. 

SMITH,  William,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1870). 
layman.  Church  of  England;  b.  in  London,  1813; 
giiiduated  at  I^ondon  University,  in  which  from 
18.53  to  1869  he  wa.s  cla.ssical  examiner,  and  since 
has  been  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  since  1867 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  Iteriew.  He  is  famous  for 
his  dictionaries  of  biblical  and  classical  literature, 
upon  which  he  secured  the  laliorof  many  eminent 
and  learned  men,  and  for  his  Greek  and  Latin 
text-books.  The  following  are  his  principal  edi- 
torial labors:  Dictionary  of  Greek  ami  lioman  An- 
tiquities, London,  1810-42;  Dictionary  oj  Greek  and 
lioman  Bioyraphy  ami  Mytholor/y,  1843-49 ;  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  ami  lioman  Geography,  1852-57; 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1860-63,  3  vols  (.\merican 
ed.  by  Hackett  and  Abbot,  Boston,  1869-70,  4 
vols.);  .l(/(i.'!  of  Biblical  ami  Classical  Geography, 
1875  (with  George  Grove)  ;  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  1875-80,  2  vols,  (with  Professor  Clieet- 
liam)  ;  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  1877-86, 
4  vols,  (with  Dr.  Wace)  •  the  last  two  comprise 
only  till'  first  eiyht  centuries. 

SMITH,  William  Robertson,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen, 
1882),  Fne(  liiurli  of  .S.nlland;  b.  at  Keig,  Al>er- 
deenshire,  Nov.  8,  1846;  educated  at  .\berdeeii 
University  (M..\.,  1><6.")),  New  College  Edinburgh, 
and  at  Bonn  ami  (iottiiigen;  was  :issistant  to  the 
chairof  i)liysics  at  Edinburgh,  1.S68-70;  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Free-church  College,  Aberdeen, 
1870-81,  when  he  was  removed  by  the  General 
A.sscinlily  on  account  of  his  alleged  heretical 
teaching;  and  has  been  since  a.s.sociato  editor  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopailia  /jrilannica, 
and  was  (lss:{-86)  Lord  Almoner's  jirofessor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge;  since  1886,  librarian  to  the 
university.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Obi  Testa- 
ment in  'the  Jewish  Church,  London,  1881;  The 
Prophets  of  Lirael,  anil  their  J'lace  in  Jliston/  to  the 
Close  of  the  Eighth  Century  B C,  1882  (both  re- 
|irinle(i,  N.Y.);  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,   18.S5.  . 

SMYTH,  Egbert  Coffin,  D.D.(Bowdoiii  College, 
Brunswick,  .Me.,  IstiC),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Brunswick,  .Me.,  .\ng.  24,  |H29;  graduated  al 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1.SI8,  ami  Ban- 
gor (.Me.)  Tlieologieal  .Seminary,  I8.'p3;  Ix-eume 
profe,s.sor  ol  rhetoric  at  Bowdoin  College,  1856; 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological 
.Seminary,  186.1;  and  has  also  U-en  president  of 
the  faculty  since  1878.  Besides  Value  of  the  Studf 
of  Church  History  in  Minislrrial  Eiluratiiiu  (\vcXuxv). 
Andover,   1^74,  pamphlet  sermons,  etc.,  lie   has 
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since  its  foiimlatioii  (1S84)  edited  the  Amlnver 
Reriew,  and  with  I'rofessor  Kopes  has  piililished 
a  translation  of  Ulillioin's  Conjiicl  of  Chri.tlianity 
wilh  Healhenism.  New  York,  ISTS).  • 

SMYTH,  (Samuel  PhlMips)  Newman,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  \e\v  York,  1H81),  Congre- 
gationalist ;  b.  at  Briinswicic,  Me.,  .lune  "Jo,  lS4:i ; 
graduated  at  IJowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  yie., 
^Sfy■i,  and  at  Audover  Theological  Seminary, 
Mass.,  1867;  was  acting  pastor  of  Harrison-street 
Chapel  (now  Pilgrim  Church),  Providence,  R.I., 
ISG.S;  in  Europe,  186S-69;  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Bangor,  Me.,  1870-7.5;  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Quincy,  111.,  1870-82;  since  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  is  the  author  of  Tlie  llehtjlmis  Feelinr/ : 
a  Sluilijfiir  I'diih,  Xew  York,  liUlj'Olil  Fiiilhs  in 
jXeir  Liii/il.  1  h79 ;  The  Ortlimlox  Theologi)  nf  To-tlaij, 
1S81  :   The  Jietillh/  of  Faith  (sermons), '1884.     * 

SOUTHGATE,  Right  Rev.  Horatio,  S.T.D. 
(Columbia  College.  New  Yoik,  1M<J),  Eiiiscopal- 
ian  ;  b.  in  Portland,  ;\Ie.,  July  o,  ISli';  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1832,  and 
at  Andover  (Congregational)  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1835;  was  engaged,  under  appointment  by 
the  Episcopal  Church,  in  investigating  the  state 
of  Mohammedanism  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  1836- 
38,  ordained  priest,  1839;  missionary  in  Constan- 
tinople, as  delegate  to  the  Oriental  churches, 
1840-44 ;  consecrated  Episcopalian  missionary 
bishop  for  the  dominions  and  dependencies  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Oct.  26,  1844  ;  at  Constanti- 
nople, 1844-50;  resigned  his  jurisdiction,  1850; 
was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portland,  Me., 
1851-52;  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston, 
]Ma.ss.,  18.52-58;  and  of  Zion  Church,  New-York 
City,  18.59-72;  retired,  1872;  and  has  since  lived 
at  Kavenswood,  Long  Island,  N.\'.  He  was  elected 
bishop  ot  California  1850,  and  of  Hayti  1870,  but 
declined  both  elections.  He  is  the  author  of 
Narratire  of  a  Tour  Ihrouf/h  Armenia,  Kurdistan, 
/V;>i'a,  and  Mesopotamia,  Xew  York,  1840,  2  vols, 
(republished  in  England)  ;  JVarratire  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Syrian  (Jacobite)  Church  of  Mesopotamia,  1844; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Atitiquiti/,  Doctrine,  Ministry,  and 
Worship  of  the  Anglican  Church  (in  Greek),  Con- 
stantinople, 1849;  Practical  Directions  for  the  Ob- 
serrance  of  Lent,  Xew  York,  1850;  The  War  in  the 
East,  1855  (republished  in  England) ;  I'arochial 
Sermons,  1800 ;  The  Cross  abnce  the  Crescent,  a 
Homonce  nj  ( 'onstnnlinople,  Philadelphia,  1877. 

SPAETH,  Adolf,  D.D.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  1875),  Lutheran  (General 
Council)  ;  b.  at  Esslingen,  Wiirtemberg,  Oct.  29, 
1839;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen, 
1801 ;  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  1863;  collegiate  pastor  of  St.  Michael's 
and  Zion's  German  Lutheran  congregation,  Phila- 
delphia, 1804-07;  and  since  1807  has  been  pastor 
of  St.  Johamiis'  Church,  Philadelphia;  since  1872 
professor  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia;  and  .since  1880  president  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  North  America.  lie  has  published 
Brosamen  rnn  des  Ilerm  Tische,  Philadi'ljihia.  1869; 
Die  Krantjelien  des  Kirchenjahrs,  ls7li;  Annrican- 
isclie  Beleuchtung  des  americanischi  n  Itiisriiilder  des 
Ncrrn  Prof.  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  1882;  The  General 
Council  ofihe  Fuanr/elicai  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America,   1885;  P/ntbe,  the  Deaconess,  1885.     He 


prejiared  the  appendix  to  the  American  edition 
of  Biichner's  Concordanz,  1871;  and  edited  the 
(Jeneral  Council's  fierman  Sundaj'-school  Book 
1875,  and  Church  Book  1877. 

SPALDING,  Right  Rev.  John  Franklin,  D.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1874),  Episco- 
palian, missionary  bishop  of  Colorado,  with  juris- 
diction in  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming;  b.  at  Bel- 
grade, Me.,  .•\ug.  25, 1828;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1853,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New-Y'ork  City,  1857;  was 
missionary  at  Old  Town,  Me.,  1857-59;  rector  of 
St  George's  Church,  Lee,  Mass.,  1859-00 :  assistant 
minister  at  (irace  Church,  Providence,  K.I..  1800, 
to  December,  1861;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Erie,  Penn..  April,  1862,  to  March  1,  1874  :  elected 
bishop.  October,  1873;  consecrated,  Dec.  31.  l87-'i. 
Ill'  is  the  author  of  Lay  Co-operation  (in  \Vestern 
.Massaihusetts),  New  Y'ork,  1800;  Christianity  and 
Modern  Infidelity,  an  Essay,  Erie,  Penn.,  1803; 
Manual  of  .Mothers'  Meetings,  1871;  Hymns  from- 
the  Hymnal,  with  Tunes  and  Notes,  1872;  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  Church,  an  Essay,  New  York, 
1875;  1'he  Cathedral  and  Cathedral  System  (a  ser- 
mon), Denver,  Col.,  1880;  Commemoratice  Adilress 
of  Ten  Years'  Episcopal  Work  in  Colorado,  1885; 
Episcopal  chai-ges,  addresses,  reports,  review  arti- 
cles, I  rafts,  etc. 

SPALDING,  Right  Rev.  John  Lancaster,  Ro- 
man Catlidlic  ;  b.  at  Lebanon.  Ky.,  .June  2.  1840; 
studied  at  Mount  St.  Mai-y's  College,  Ennnits- 
burg,  Md..  and  at  Cincinnati,  O. ;  became  secre- 
tary and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1865 ;  pastor  of  the  congregation  for  colored 
Catholics,  Louisville,  1869;  bi.shop  of  Peoria,  III., 
1877.  He  is  president  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Colo- 
nization Society,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  .State 
Temperance  Union  of  Illinois.  He  is  the  author 
of  Life  of  A  rchhishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  New 
York,  1872;  Essays  and  Reviews,  1876;  Religious 
Mission  of  the  Irish  People,  1880;  Lectures  and 
Discourses,  1882. 

SPALDING,  Right  Rev.  Martin  John,  D.D., 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  Marion  Countv.  Kv.,  May 
23,  1810;  d.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  7,  18^2.  He 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky., 
1826 ;  studied  theology,  and  completed  his  course 
in  the  Propaganda  College  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  Aug.  13,  1831.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1834-38,  1841- 
48;  president  of  St.  .Joseph's  theological  Serai- 
nary,  Bardstown,  1838-40;  pastor  of  St.  l^eter's 
Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1840-41 ;  coadjutor  bish- 
op of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1848-50;  bishop,  ls.'i0-54; 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  from  1804  till  his  death. 
He  founded  The  Catholic  Adcocale,  Louisville,  in 
February,  1835,  and  was  connected  with  it  until 
1858;  The  Louisville  Guardian  in  1858;  was  main 
promoter  of  the  Catholic  Publication  Society  and 
Catholic  World,  both  New- York  City.  AVhile  co- 
adjutor bishop,  he  established  a  colony  of  'Trappist 
monks  at  Gethseniane,  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and 
a  house  of  Magdalens  in  connection  with  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  While  bi.shop  of 
I.,ouisville  he  built  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  that 
city.  He  was  at  the  First  Plenary  Council  of  Bal- 
timore, May,  1S52,  and  successfully  advocated  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Covington.  In  November, 
18.52,  he  obtained  in  Belgium  Xaverian  Brothers 
for  the  parochial  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and. 
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from  Arclit)islin|«ZuiTseiiof  I'trechtsevei-iil  priests 
and  sisters  to  instruct  ileaf-iiiutes.  In  18'>'>  he  liatl 
a  famous  debate  with  George  D.  rrentiee  of  tlie 
Louisiille  Journal,  upon  tlie  Know-nothini;  Move- 
ment. Bishop  .Spaldin;j;  was  the  autlior  of  iJ'Aii- 
bii/iit"s  IliMurij  of  tlie  Itefnnnnlinn  rerietced,  Balti- 
more, 1814,  '2d  ed.  London,  1S4(),  Dublin,  1.S4S 
(subsequently  enlarged  and  re-is.sned  as  /Jislori/  «/' 
the  J'roleslaiit  Refonnaliun  in  (Jermany  r.tiil  .Siri/cc;- 
lariil,  ami  in  EnrjUiwI,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Xelher- 
land.t,  France,  und  Xnrtliern  Europe,  Louisville, 
ISIJO,  2  vols.,  Sih  cd.  Baltimore,  1S75)  ;  SLelclies 
of  the  Earli)  '.■atliolic  Missions  in  Kenlucli/,  1787- 
iSS7,  Louisville,  IStO  ;  Lectures  on  the  General  Eci- 
iknces  of  CathoUcitii,  1817,  0th  ed.  Baltimore,  1806; 
Life,  T'ines,  ami  Charucler  of  the  Ritjhl  Jlet:  B.  J. 
I'laijel,  Loui-sville,  I8.j0;  Miscellanea :  comprisimj 
I'erieurs,  Lectures,  and  Es.iai/s  on  Historical,  Then- 
logical,  und  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  Louisville,  18,")5, 
Loudon.  18.J0,  Gtli  ed.  Baltimore,  ISOG;  Pajial  In- 
faltihiiiiii,  Baltimore,  1870;  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  Abbe  ,J.  K.  Dana's,  General  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  New  York,  18G;>-C0,  4  vols.; 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  peri- 
odicals. • 

SPENCE,  Henry  Donald  Maurice,  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  Londmi  in  the  year  1830;  educated 
at  Corpus  Cliristi  Collige,  Cambridge:  took  Carus 
undergr;iduate  university  prize.  1802;  B..V.,  1804; 
first-class  in  the  tln-ological  tripos,  180.5;  Cams  ami 
Scholefield  university  prize,  180.J,  1800;  .M..\..,  1800; 
ordained  deacon  180.j,  priest  1800;  became  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  and  modern  languages, 
and  Hebrew  lecturer,  at  St.  David's  College,  Lam- 
peter, 1805,  rector  of  St.  Mary-de-Crypt,  with  .Ml 
Saints  and  St.  Owen,  Gloucester,  1870;  and  prin- 
cipal of  Gloucester  College,  187-5;  resigned  the  two 
latter  positions,  and  became  vicar  of  St.  Pancras 
and  rural  dean,  1'577.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
examining  chaphiin  to  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol;  in  187.5  honorary  canon  of  Glouce.s- 
ter.  He  is  editor  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary,  Lon- 
don, 1880  sqq-  ;  and  has  contributed  to  Bishop 
Ellicott's  Commentary  (First  Sii?nurl  ami  Pastoral 
Epistles),  and  to  Dr.  .SchafV's  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  .%'<■«•  Testament  {on  Acts,  with  Dean  Howson). 
He  wrote  an  essav  on  The  Bahi/lonian  Talmud.  1882; 
on  Th'    T.orl.inoofthe  Tweln-  A,msil,s.  18.S4.    • 

SPENCER,  Herbert;  b.  at  Derby,  Eng.,  .Vpril 
27,  1><L'IJ;  bigan  work  as  a  civil  engineer,  1837; 
but  since  1850  has  b<,>en  a  literary  man,  and  ha.s 
^von  recognition  a.s  the  author  of  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  Ls  ai>- 
filied  to  the  different  departments  of  thought  and 
ife.  He  l>egan  the  series  with  his  First  Principles, 
London,  18(12;  then  came  Princi/ites  of  Bioloijy, 
1807;  Principles  of  Psycholoiji/,  1872;  Principles 
of  Sociology,  1877  S(|q.,  part'O  1885;  Principles 
of    Morality,     18       ;      Ecclesiastii-at     Institutions, 

iss:,.  . 

SP1TTA,  Friedrich  (Adolph  Wilhelm),  Lie. 
Theol.  (Leipzig,  1871»),  (iernian  theologian;  b.  at 
Wittingen,  Hanover,  Jan.  10,  18.52;  studied  at 
(ioltin^'i-n  and  Eriangen,  lh71-75;  In-came  teacher 
in  tli>'  high  school  at  Hiinover,  1870;  inH|K-ctor 
of  thi!  Tholui-k  ronrirt  at  Hallo,  ls77;  a-xsisUnt 
preacher  at  Bonn,  187!»;  pastor  of  OlH-rcaswl,  near 
Bonn,  1881  ;  and  has  also  been  since  lliSI)  prirat- 
doeentoi  evangeli<-al  theology  in  Bonn  I'niversity. 
He  is  tile  aullioi'  of  Ihr  Brief  lUs  Julius  Afnc<inns 


an  A  rislides,  Kritisch  untersucht  und herqestetlt,  Halle, 
1877;  Die  lituryische  Andacht  am  Luther  Jubildum, 
Halle,   188;J;  Drr  Knalm  Jesus,  tine  biUische  Ge- 

j  schichte  und  ihre  apokryphischen  Enlsleltunyen,  1883; 
Luther  und  dereranr/ilische  Gotlesdienst,  1884 ;  linen- 

\ilel    unit    Bach,  zirei  Festreden,   Bonn,  1885;  Der 

I  zweite  Brief  des  Petrus  und  der  Brief  des  Judas. 

'  Eine  ijeschichtiiche  Untersuchunij,  Halle,  1885;  Die 
Passionen  nach  den  vier  Ecanyelisten  ron  Heinrich 

j  Schiitz,  1880  ;  Heinrich  Schiilz,  sein  Leben  und  seine 

\  Kunst,  IsSO:  numerous  articles,  |iopular  and 
scientific,  in  vaiinns  prriodii'als. 

SPRECHER,  Samuel,  D.D.  (Washington  Col- 
lege, IVnn.,  18.5(1),  LL.O.  (I'eiin.sylvania  College, 

;  Gettysburg,  1874),  Lutheran  (General  Synod); 
b.  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  28,  1810;  .studied 
in  Pennsylvania  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg,  Peun.,  1830-30;  wiis  pastor  at 
Harrisburg,  I'enn.,  Martinsbnrg,  Va.,  and  Cham- 
bersburg,  Penn.,  1830-4!);  president  of  Witten- 
berg College,  Springfield,  O.,  18KI-71 ;  and  since 
1874  has  been  professor  of  systematic  theology 
there.  He  is  the  author  of  Gronmlicorl-  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Ecnnyelical  Lulhtran  Theology,  Philadelphia, 
1870  :  and  various  addie.sses,  etc. 

SPRINZL,  Josef,  D.D.  (Vienna,  1804),  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Linz,  Austria,  March  (I.  1839; 
studied  in  the  priests'  seminary  at  Linz,  18.57-01  ; 
ordained  priest,  1801 ;  studied  in  the  priesLs'  in- 
stitute at  Vienna,  1801-64;  became  profe.ssor  of 
tlieology  in   the  Linz  Seminary,  1804 ;  professor 

I  of  dogmatics  at  Salzburg  University,  1875;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  the  same  at  Prague,  1881.  He 
l>ecame  geistlicher  Hath  of  bishop  of  Linz,  Feb.  23, 
1873,  and  of  the  ))rince  bishop  of  Salzburg,  Jan. 
28,  1880.  From  1805  to  1875  he  edited  the  Linz 
'Theolog.  /n-uktische  Quartolschrifl ;  in  1808,  the 
Linz  Katholisch.  Blatter  (a  tri-weekly).  He  is  the 
author  of  Handbuch  der  Fumlamentallheologie,  \"\- 
eniia,  1876;  Die  Theologie  der  apostolischen  Vdter, 
1880  (trans,  into  Hungarian) ;  Compendium  sum- 
tnarium  theologice  dogmatica:  in  usum  pneleclionum 
(uademicurum  concinnatum,  1882;  several  minor 
theological  works. 

SPROULL,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Westminster  Col- 
lege. New  Wilmington,  Penn.,  18.57),  Keformed 
Presbyterian  (Old  School);  b.  near  Freeport,  Penn., 
Sept.  15,  1803;  graduated  at  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Pitt.sburg,  1829;  pa.stor  of 
the  Keformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Alle- 
gheny and  Pittsburg,  1831-08;  profe.s.sor  in  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  West<."rn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 183.8-40 ;  in  Eastern  and  Western  .S-niinaries 
united,  18-10— 15;  again  since  1850;  profe8.sor  <■»/»<- 
ritus  since  1875.  He  edited  The  lieformeit  Pres- 
byterian, 1855-02,  ami  'I'he  Ilrforined  Presbyterian 
and  I'oienanter,  1802-74,  Iwtli  published  in  I'itta- 
biirg,  Penn.  Besides  .sernioii.t,  etc.,  is  'he  author 
of  Preliclions  on  Thtdloi/i/,  Pittsburg,  18.<2. 

SPURGEON,  Charles  Haddon,  Baptist;  b.  at 
Kelv.'.loM,  INs,.x,  Kii-..  .Innc  ll»,  ls3l.  lie  i>  the 
grandson  of  Ki'v.  .lanies  .Spurgeon,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Indi-pendeiit  Church  at  .StamlK)urne, 
K.ssex,  and  smi  of  Rev.  .lohn  .'^pnrg^•^lll,  who  wa« 
also  an  Indi'in'iident  minister,  anil  who  until  1870 
was  pastor  of  the  lnile|H-n<l>'nt  Cliuivh,  l'p|H'r 
Street,  Islington,  Loinlon.  When  just  old  enough 
to  h-ave  home,  he  was  removed  to  his  grand- 
father's, and  there  remained  until  1841,  when  his 
father  |>laeed  him  in  n  .school  at  Colchester,  where 
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h»  acquired  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Frencli,  and  led  liis  class  at  every  examina- 
tion. In  1848  he  sjient  a  few  months  in  an  agri- 
cultural collefje  at  Maidstone,  conducted  hy  a 
relative.  In  1849  he  became  usher  in  a  school  at 
Newmarket  kept  by  a  Baptist.  lie  then  began 
to  attend  the  Baptist  Church.  On  Dec.  15,  ISoO, 
when  home  for  a  holiday,  he  was  converted  in  the 
Colchester  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  under  the 
preaching  of  an  individual  unknown,  who  chose 
for  his  text  Isa.  xlv.  22,  emphasizing  the  words 
"Look  .  .  .  and  be  saved;"  which  words  were 
exactly  suited  to  relieve  the  mind  of  young  Spur- 
geon,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  profound 
conviction  of  sin,  and  who  looked  and  was  saved. 
He  was  inmiersed  at  Isleham,  on  Friday,  May  3, 
1851,  and  thus  formally  left  the  Independent  con- 
nection in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  His 
works  at  once  attested  his  faith.  He  commenced 
distributing  tracts  and  visiting  the  poor  in  New- 
market. He  addressed  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren in  the  vestry  of  the  Independent  chapel.  He 
wrote  Antichrht  and  her  Brood,  in  competition  for 
a  prize  for  an  essay  on  poperj'.  No  jirize  wiis 
awarded,  but  he  received  a  handsome  gift  from 
Samuel  Morley  as  an  encouragement.  In  1851 
he  became  usher  in  a  .school  at  Cambridge,  en- 
tered the  "  Lay-jireachers  Association  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist  Church  meeting  in  St. 
Andrew's  Street,  Cambridge,  and  the  same  year 
preached  his  first  sermon  from  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  at 
Teversham,  a  village  four  miles  from  Cambridge. 
He  was  then  a  boy  of  sixteen  years,  and  wore  a 
round  jacket  and  broad  turn-down  collar.  His 
success  was  so  gi-eat  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
hold  evening  services,  after  his  school  duties  were 
over,  in  villages  around  Cambridge  and  Water- 
beach  ;  and  this  he  did  in  thirteen  stations,  preach- 
ing sometimes  in  a  chapel,  sometimes  in  a  cottage, 
or  in  the  open  air.  In  1852  he  became  pastor  at 
Waterbeach,  and  during  the  two  years  he  was 
there  the  membership  increased  from  forty  to 
nearly  a  hundred.  His  father  and  others  strongly 
advised  him  to  enter  Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park) 
College  to  prepare  more  fully  for  the  ministry. 
A  meeting  with  Dr.  Angus,  the  tutor,  was  arranged 
it  the  hou.se  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher,  at 
Cambridge;  but  although  the  two  parties  were  in 
the  house  at  the  same  time,  through  the  failure  of 
the  servant  to  announce  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Angus 
was  not  awai'e  of  his  presence,  and  returned  to 
London  without  seeing  him.  The  college  scheme 
was  then  given  up.  His  address  at  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Cambridge  Union  of  Sunday  Schools, 
in  1853,  greatly  impressed  a  gentleman,  who  on 
the  strength  of  it  recommended  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  then  vacant  Baptist  Church  of  New 
Park  Street,  Southwark,  London ;  and,  after 
preaching  for  three  months  on  probation,  the  small 
opposition  to  him  when  he  first  came  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  he  accepted,  April  28, 1854,  a  unan- 
imous call  to  become  their  pastor.  The  church 
had  been  very  prosperous,  but  had  so  dwindled 
down  that  only  one  hundred  persons  attended 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  first  service,  while  the  building 
.seated  twelve  hundred.  Before  three  months  had 
passed,  the  chapel  was  crowded  :  witlnn  a  year, 
it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  it,  and  he  preached  in 
FIxeter  Hall  during  the  progress  of  the  alterations. 
But  the  enlarged  building  could  not  accommodate 


the  crowds  ;  and  in  IS.jU  he  preached  at  the  Royal 
Surrey  Gardens  Music  Hall,  which  seated  seven 
thousand  persons.  On  Aug.  16,  1850,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  laid, 
and  the  l)uilding  opened  for  service  March  2.5, 1801. 
It  seats  about  five  thousand  persons,  with  standing 
room  for  a  thousand  more;  cost  thirty-one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  was  entirely  paid  for  by  the  end 
of  the  opening  five  weeks'  services.  When  the 
church  removed  from  New  Park  Street,  in  18(>1, 
it  numbered  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
members ;  there  were  in  1885  upwards  of  fiftv- 
five  hundred.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  only  children,  twin 
sons,  are  both  preachers,  —  one  in  England,  the 
other  in  New  Zealand. 

Besides  preaching,  not  only  in  his  own  church 
twice  every  Sunday  and  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  discharging  the  other  duties  of  his  pastorate, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  manages  two  important  enterprises, 
the  Pastors' College  and  the  Stock  well  Orphanage. 
Shortly  after  the  connnencement  of  his  London 
pastorate,  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
theological  education  of  Thomas  William  Med- 
hurst,  a  man  of  his  own  age,  now  a  pastor  at 
Landport;  but  finding  that  his  time  was  too  fully 
occupied  to  undertake  the  extra  labor,  he  put  Mr. 
Medhurst  under  the  care  of  Rev.  (ieorge  Rogers, 
an  Independent  minister,  who  was  long  the 
principal  and  theological  tutor  of  the  Pastors' 
College.  Other  .students  soon  presented  them- 
selves. These  were  at  first  assembled  every  week 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  house  for  instruction  in  the- 
ology, pastoral  duty,  and  other  practical  matters. 
From  1850  to  1861  the  other  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  own  house ;  from 
1801  to  1874,  in  the  class-rooms  under  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  since  1874  in  the  New  College  buildings. 
JIi'.  Spurgeon  lectures  to  the  students  every 
week. 

The  Stockwell  Orphanage  was  incorporated  in 
1867,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  given  by  Mrs.  Hillyard ;  and  fifty  orphan 
boys  were  taken  in  the  following  year.  It  now 
consists  of  twelve  houses,  and  accommodates  near- 
ly five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  from  six  to 
fourteen  years  old.  [Stockwell  was  formerly  a  sub- 
urb of  London,  but  is  now  included  in  its  limits.] 

In  connection  with  the  church  there  are  a  Col- 
portage  Association  (started  in  18GG, « Inch  through 
paid  colporteurs  sells  religious  books  in  neglected 
villages),  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon's  Book  Fund  (1870), 
the  latter  to  supply  poor  ministers  with  free  gifts 
of  valuable  books. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  remarkable  constitution  yielded, 
at  length,  to  the  trenicndous  .strain  of  his  mani- 
fold and  multifarious  duties  and  burdens,  and 
since  1867  he  has  had  frequent  attacks  of  illness. 
In  order  that  the  interests  of  the  church  might 
not  suffer,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Archer 
Spurgeon,  has  been  since  1868  co-pastor. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  pen  has  been  veiy  busy.  Aside 
from  his  private  correspondence,  and  that  arising 
out  of  his  various  enterprises,  he  has  each  year 
since  1857  issued  Spurgeon's  Ilbislrated  Almanac 
(containing  short  articles  by  him  and  others)  ;  in 
1861  and  1862  was  joint  editor  with  Revs.  I).  Kat- 
terns  and  W.  G.  Lewis  of  The  Baptist  Miii/u:iii<- . 
has  personally  conducted  since  Jan.  1,  1805,  The 
Sicnril  and  the  'I'rowel,  a  monthly  magazine,  ni 
which  he  writes  copiously,  and  which  is  ni   the 
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interest  of  liis  ftiiirch  ami  of  reli(;ioii  generally : 
since  187:J,  John  Plouglniiim'i  Alnuiimc .  and  liiis 
written  the  works  nientioncd  Ijelow,  ami  done 
much  literary  woik  hesidi's.  His  tirst  printed 
sermon,  entitled  Ilnrctst  Time,  in«i>eared  in  the 
Peniii/  I'uJjjil,  October,  ISol ;  the  second,  Goil's 
Prucitlence,  shortly  afterwards,  and  so  a  dozen  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  From  the  tirst  week 
of  l.SoJone  ha.s  been  issned  every  week.  Each  of 
these  receives  hi.s  revision.  Tlie  average  sale  is 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  weekly.  A  few  have 
approacheil  a  hundi-ed  thou.sand  copies;  two  have 
exceeded  it ;  and  one  on  Jiti/ili.im<i(  Jiegeneralion, 
preached  in  the  summer  of  1804,  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hundred  and  ninety -eight  thou.sand 
copies,  and  was  the  Oi;c;usion  of  a  great  controversy 
on  the  subject.  The  sermon  /'ulurts  o/  Life,  ami 
Birlhilay  Rejtectioiis,  in  I'elation  to  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  is  accompanied  by  his  jiortrait,  the  fii-st 
i.ssued,  and  shows  that  he  w;i.s  then  pale  and  thin. 
His  works  embrace  a  great  number  of  published 
.sernmns,  more  than  nineteen  hundred;  eg.,  in 
The  Melropolilitn  Tdheniacle  J'uljiil  (containing  his 
sermons  which  have  l)een  published  weekly  since 
the  close  of  18.54),  London,  185-")  sciip,  vol.  i.  IS.J.j, 
vol.  xxxi.  1885;  The  Ptilpil  Libninj,  18.Vj-r)8,  3 
vols.;  Ti/jie.i  will  Emhieins,  IST');  Tiiini/iel  Cnll.s  to 
Christian  Enerijij,  1S7.5;  The  Presml  Truth,  188:1 
(these  three  volumes  are  made  up  of  his  .Sunday 
and  Thursday  evening  sermons);  Farm  Sermons, 
(nineteen  discourses  on  farming),  1882 ;  and  the 
following,  which  together  with  the  above  have 
been  reprinted  in  New  York,  translated  into  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  circulated  in  thou.sands  of 
copies ;  The  Saint  ami  his  Sariour,  IS.'i" ;  Smooth 
Stones  taken  from  Ancient  Brooks  (sentences  from 
Thomas  Brooks),  1859;  Mornnuj  bij  Murning,  or 
Dailif  /{eailinijs  for  the  Family  or  the  Closit,  1800, 
lOOtii  thou-sandlSS;');  Our  Own  I/ymn  Book  (useil 
in  many  churches,  has  several  original  hytnns  and 
paraphra.ses  of  Psalms),  1800;  Ecenimjby  Ereninij, 
or  Ileaitinf/s  at  Eventulf  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet, 
1808,  75th  thousand  188.5;  John  Plotujhmans 
Talks,  or  Plain  AiJvice  for  Plain  People,  1800, 
340th  thousand  ;  The  Treasury  of  Darid  (contain- 
ing an  original  exposition  of  llie  book  of  Psalms, 
acollection  of  illustrative  extracts  from  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  a  series  of  homiletical  hints 
upon  almost  every  ver.se,  and  lists  of  writers  upon 
each  psalm ;  in  the  preface  to  eacli  successive 
volume,  he  acknowledges  fully  and  heartily  the 
important  assistance  rendered  him  by  several  f>er- 
sons  in  the  re.searches  nece.s.sary  to  carry  out  his 
plan),  1870-8.5,  7  vols,  (thousands  of  copies  sold, 
reprinted  in  United  .States);  Ffolhers for  Arrows, 
or  Illustrations  for  Preachers  ami  'Teachers,  from 
my  Note-Book,  1870,  L'Otli  thousand  1S8.5;  The  In- 
terpreter, or  Scripture  for  Family  Worship  (with 
running  comments  and  suitiible  hynms),  187"J  ; 
Lectures  to  my  Sluilents(a.  selection  from  addresses 
delivered  to  the  stud<-iits  of  the  I'aslors'  College, 
Metrojiolitan  Tabernacle),  Isl  series  187">,  UOtli 
thousand  188.5;  2d  series  1877,  10th  thou.sand 
188.5 ;  Commenting  ami  <  'ommenttiries  (two  lectures 
to  his  students,  with  a  catalogue  of  Bible  coin- 
mentiries  and  expositions  i,  1  s'H  ■  The  Metropolitan 
Tattemacle :  its  History  ami  ]l'ork  (with  thirty-two 
illustrations),    1870;    John    Ploughman's    Pictures, 
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or  Flowers  from  a  Puritan's  Oniilen,  ilistilled  ami 
•lispensed,  1883;  The  Clue  of  the  Maze,  1884;  My 
Sermon  Notes  (a  .selection  from  outlir\es  of  dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  Mi-troiX)litan  Tabernacle), 
1884-87,4  vols,  (covering  the  whole  Bible);  Storm 
Siquals  (sermons),  1880;  many  minor  works,  arti- 
cles, etc.  u.>i«-.i  !■>  Mlv.  si'iHUKON. 

STADE,  Bernhard,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theol.  (I^ipzig, 
1871  an.l  ls7.;).  D.D.  (hon.,  Oie-ssen,  1875),  (;er- 
man  Lutheran,  critical  school;  b.  at  .Vrnstadt, 
Thuringia,  >Iay  11,  1848;  studied  at  Lei[izig 
(1807-09)  and  at  Berlin  (lSii!t-7li);  became  as- 
sistant librarian  at  Leipzig,  \>u\  ;  pricnt-docent 
there,  1873;  ordinary  profes.sor  of  theology  at 
Giessen,  1875.  .Since  IS^l  he  has  edited  Die  Zeit- 
schrij'ifur  A.  T.  W'issrnscha/t.  He  is  the  author  of 
Cilwr die mihrliiuligen  Tliatiriirter  der  Ge'ezsprnrli', 
Leipzig,  ISri  ;  l>e  /suite  ratin'niis  rethlopicis  diatribe, 
1 873 ;  i'eber  die  altlcslamentlicheii  Vorstellungen  com 
Zitstande  nach  drm  Toilr,  1^77:  Lihrlnich  der 
hebriiischen  (iiamniatik,  \r<t  \'a\l  (SchrifiUhre,  Laul- 
lehre,  Foriiienhhri),  1S79;  jje  pnpulo  Jitcan  parer- 
goii,  Ciie.ssen,  l>i80;  Gisrhichte  des  I'otkes  Israel, 
(larts  1-4,  Berlin,  1881-85;  Ueber  die  Lage  der 
ecant/elischen  Kirchi-  I >eutschlamls,  Giessen,  1883 
(2eds.). 

STAEHELIN,  Rudolf,  Swi.ss  Protestant;  b.  at 
Ba.sel,  Sei^t.  22,  1841  ;  studied  at  Berlin  and  Tu- 
bingen, 1859-05;  became  prirat-docent  at  Bxsel 
1873,  professor  extraordinary  187.5,  and  ordinary 
professor  1870.  He  haspublished  Erasmus Stellung 
zur  Keformatioii hauplsiichlich con seinen  Beziehungen 
zu  Basel  aus  beleuchtet,  Basel,  1873;  W.  M.  L.  de 
Wette  nach  seiner  theologischen  Wirksamkeil  und 
Bedeulung  geschilderl,  1880 ;  Die  ersten  Mdrtyrer 
j  des  ecangelischen  Glaubeiis  m  der  Schweiz,  Heidel- 
berg, 1>>83;  IluUlreich  Zwingliundsein  Reformations- 
■  icerk,  Hall.',  1883.  • 

j  STALKER,  James,  Free  Church  of  .Scotland; 
,  b.  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  21,  1848; 
I  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  and  New  Col- 
;  lege  ;  and  since  1874  h.i.s  been  minister  of  St. 
'Brycedale  Free  Church,  Kirkealdy.  He  was  Cun- 
I  ningham  fellow  in  1874  ;  declined  principalship 
!  of  Presbyterian  College,  Melbourne,  1883,  and 
Edinburgh  churches,  1883  and  1884.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Jesus  t/hrist,  Edinburgh, 
I  1879,  .3d  ed.  1884;  'I he  New  Sony:  Sermons  for 
;  Children,  1883;  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,  1884,  2d  ed. 
same  year. 

STALL,  Sylvanus,  Lutheran  (General  Synod) ; 

b.  at   Klizaville,  Columbia  County,   X.Y.',  Oct. 

18,  1817;  graduated  from  Peiinsvlvania  College, 

(Jettysburg,    Penn.,    1872;    studleil   thenlogy    at 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York  City,  and 

at  Gettysburg,  Penn. ;  became  pastor  at  Cobleskill, 

X.Y.,  1874;  Martin's  Creek,  Penn.,  Is77;  Lan- 

casttT,  Penn.,  18H().     lie  is  statistical  .secretary  of 

the  (ieneral  .Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Ho 

is  the  author  of  Pastor's  Pocket  B.cord,  .Vlbanv, 

N.Y.,  187.5,  .5th  thousand  Lanciust.r,  Penn.,  18S5; 

Ministers'  llandlxmkto  l.utluran  Hymns  in  the  Book 

of    Worship,    Philadelphia,     ls7!t;    //-.»•   to   pay 

Church    Debts,  and  how  to  keep    t'hurchrs  out  of 

iDebl,  Now  York,  1880;  since  IN84  has  published 

annually,  through  ilitTercnt  Lutherun  publishing 

houses.  Stall's   Lutheran    Year-Book,  which   repre- 

'si-nts  all  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  m  the 

'  Uniteil  Slates  and  in  Eurojic  ;  circulation,  fifteen 

,  thousand  cu[>ies. 
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STANFORD,  Charles,  D.D,  (Brown  University, 
I'roviileiice,  11. 1.,  1878),  Baptist;  b.  at  Nortt- 
aiupton,  Enjj.,  Maicli  9,  1823;  d.  in  London, 
March  18,  1886.  He  studied  at  Bristol  College; 
became  minister  at  Lough borouyli,  1845;  Deviges, 
1847;  London  (Denmark-place  C'inirch,  Camber- 
well),  1858.  lie  w'as  president  of  the  London 
Baptist  Association  in  1882.  lie  is  the  author  of 
FriendMp  villi  Ood,  London,  1850,  last  ed.  1882 ; 
Power  in  U'eiil.uess :  Memorial  of  Jlev.  William 
modes,  185S,  2d  ed.  1870;  CetUral  Truths,  liioS, 
12tli  ed.  1870;  Joseph  Allcine,  his  Co7nj>a>iio)is  anU 
Times,  18G1,  2d  ed.  1802;  Inslrumetilal  Slreiiglh, 
1802;  Si/mliols  of  Christ,  1865,  3d  ed.  1882;  Home 
and  Church,  1870;  lloiiiilies  on  Christian  ]Vork, 
1878;  Philii,  Doddridi/e,  1880;  Voites/rom  Calvary, 
1880;  FromCalrari/'toOlicel,lfiS'):  Allernalions  of 
Faith  and  Unbelief,  1885;  Homilies  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  1882;  and  manv  smaller  works. 

STARKEY,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Alfred,  S.T.D. 
(Hobart  College,  Geneva,  .\.Y.,  1864),  Episco- 
palian, bishop  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  h.  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  the  year  1824;  educated 
for  and  practised  as  a  civil  engineer,  183!)-45; 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Ur.  F.  Ogilby,  Bishop 
Odenheimer,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Cooley ;  ordained 
deacon  1847,  priest  1848;  was  missionary  in 
Schuylkill  County,  Penn.,  1847-50,  where  he 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  St. 
Clair;  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Troy,  X.Y., 
1850-54;  St.  Paul's,  Albany,  X.Y.,  18.54-58; 
Trinity,  Cleveland,  O.,  1858-69;  the  Epiphany, 
AVashington,  D.C.,  1869-72;  resigned  because 
compelled  to  take  a  rest,  which  he  did  until  1875, 
when  he  filled  Rev.  Dr.  Irving's  place  in  the 
Mission  Rooms  in  Xew-York  City  (autunni,  1875, 
to  spring,  1876) ;  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Paterson,  N.J.,  1877;  bishop  of  Xortheru  Xew 
Jersey,  1880.  The  name  of  his  diocese  was 
changed  to  that  of  X'ewark,  1880. 

STEARNS,  Lewis  French,  D.D.  (College  of  Xew 
Jersey,  Princeton,  X'.J.,  1881),  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  X'ewburyport,  Mass.,  March  10,  1847;  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton,  X'.J., 
1867;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1869-70;  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
1870-71 ;  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew- 
Y'ork  City,  1871-72  (graduated);  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Xorwood,  X'.J.,  1873-76; 
professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres,  Albion  Col- 
lege, Albion,  Mich.,  1876-79 ;  has  been  since  1880 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written 
articles  in  the  Andover  Review,  Neto  Englander, 
etc. 

STEARNS,  Oakman  Sprague,  D.D.  (Colby 
University,  Waterville,  Jle.,  1803),  Baptist;  b. 
at  Bath,  Me.,  Oct.  20,  1817  ;  graduated  at  Water- 
ville College  (Me.),  1840,  and  at  Xewton  Theo- 
logical Listitution  (Ma.ss.),  1846;  was  instructor 
in  Hebrew  there,  1846-47;  pastor  at  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  1847-54 ;  Newark,  X.J. ,  185-4-55;  Xewton 
Centre,  Ma.ss.,  18.55-68;  and  since  1868  has  been 
professor  of  biblical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Xewton  Theological  Institution. 
He  translated  Sartorius'  The  Person  and  Word  of 
Christ,  Boston,  1848  ;  is  author  of  A  Syllahus  of  the 
Messianic  Passnr/rs  in  the  Old  Testament,  1884.  | 

STEELE,  David,   D.D.  (Rutger.s'  College,  X'^ew  ; 
Brunswick,  X.J.,  1800),  Reformed  Presbyterian. 


(General  Synod);  b.  near  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
Oct.  20,  1827;  graduated  at  Miami  Univereity, 
().,  18.57;  professor  of  Greek  there,  1858-59;  has 
been  iiastor  of  Fourth  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  Philadelphia.  Penn.,  since  1801;  and 
since  1863  profes-sor  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  of 
biblical  literature  1803-75,  and  since  of  doctrinal 
theology.  He  served  in  the  Christian  connnission, 
1862 ;  was  moderator  of  General  Synod  1868,  and 
delegate  to  the  Council  of  Reformed  Churches, 
Philadelphia,  1880.  He  edited  The  Reformed 
Preshyterian  Ailroriile  from  1867  to  1877,  and  ha.s 
liulilislii-d  M-vi-ral  ilisroursfs. 

STEENSTRA,  Peter  Henry,  D.D.  (Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, I'pper  .Vltou,  111.,  1^82),  E[iiscopalian;  b.  near 
Franeker,  Friesland,  Xetherlands,  Jan.  24,  18.33; 
graduated  from  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton, 
111.,  1858;  entered  the  Baptist  ministry;  but  in 
1864  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Xewton, 
Mass. ;  and  in  1868  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
and  Xew  Testament  exegesi.s,  in  the  then  newly 
founded  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ma.ss. ;  since  1883  he  has  been  professor 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  translated  and  edited  Judges 
and  Ruth  in  the  .Vmerican  edition  of  Lange's  Com- 
nienlari/,  Xew  Y'ork,  1872. 

STEINER,  Heinrich,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg,  1864), 
Lie.  Theol.  (Heidelberg,  1806),  D.D.  (hon.,  Bern, 
1875),  Swi.ss  Protestant ;  b.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  10, 
1841 ;  studied  theology  there  and  at  Heidelberg, 
orientalia  at  Leipzig ;  became  prirat-docent  at 
Heidelberg,  in  the  philosophical  (1805)  and  then 
in  the  theological  (1866)  faculties;  profe.ssor  ex- 
traoidinary  in  the  latter,  1869 ;  ordinary  professor 
at  Zurich, 1870.  In  1882-84  he  was  rector  of  the 
university.  He  is  in  theology  a  free  critic.  He 
is  the  author  of  Die  Mu'taziliten  oder  die  Freiden- 
ker  im  Jsla/n,  Leipzig,  1865;  L'elier  hebrdische 
Poesie  (lecture),  Basel,  1873 ;  Ferdinand  Hilzig 
(rector's  address),  Ziirich,  1882;  Zur  fiinfziy- 
jdhriqen  Stiftutu/s/'eier  der  Ilochschule  Ziirich  (ad- 
dress), 1883 ;  editor  of  4th  ed.  Hitzig,  Die  Zwolf 
kleinen  Propheten,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  contributor  of 
many  articles  in  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lexikon,  Leipzig, 
1869-75. 

STEINMEYER,  Franz  Ludwig,  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Beeskow-in-der-Mittelmark,  X'ov.  1.5, 
1812  ;  became  ordinary  professor  at  Berlin,  1852; 
at  Bonn,  1854 ;  again  at  Berlin,  1858.  He  pub- 
lished Zeugnisse  ron  der  Herrlichkeit  Jesu  Chrisli, 
Berlin,  1847;  Beitrdqe  zum  Schriftierstdndiss  in 
Predigten,  Berlin,  1850-57,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.  18.59-66; 
Apologetische  Beitrdge,  1866-74,  4  vols.  (English 
trans,  of  1st  vol..  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  Edinburgh, 
1875;  of  the  2d  and  3d  vols,  together.  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  1879)  ;  Beitrdge  zur  prac- 
lischen  Theologie,  1874-79,  5  vols. ;  Beitrdge  zur 
Christologie,  1880-82,  3  vols. ;  Die  Geschichle  der 
Passioti  des  llerrn  in  Abwehrdes  kritischen  Angrijf's 
belrachtet,  1st  and  2d  ed.  1882;  Die  Wunderthalen 
des  Herrn,  1884 ;  Die  Pa'-ahehi  des  llvrrn,  1884.    » 

STELLHORN,  Frederick  William,  Lutheran 
(.Synod  of  Ohio);  b.  at  Bruiuiinghurstedt,  Han- 
over, Germany,  Oct.  2,  Isll;  grailuated  at  Con- 
cordia College,  Fort  AVayne,  lud.,  and  Concordia 
Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  became  i>astor  at  St. 
Louis  1865,  Fairfield  Centre,  Ind.,  1867;  professor 
at  North-western  University,  A\'alerlu«u,   W'u. 
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(18(i!().  -It  Coiiconli.i  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Iiid. 
(Ib74),  and  at  Capital  rniversity,  CkIuiuIius, 
O.  (Xbbl).  Since  1S81  he  lia-s  been  cliief  editor 
of  the  LuiherUihe  Kircheuzeiiittuj  and  tlie  Tlienlo- 
gische  ZeithUiiler,  Columbus,  ().  He  is  the  author 
of  a<;rffk  Ni'VY-Testuineiit  lexicon,  ISSO. 

STEPHENS,  David  Stubert,  D.D.  (Western 
Murvhiiid  CoUe-e,  ls.^.-)),  Methodist  I'lotestant : 
b.  at  Spiiiiutield,  O.,  May  I-',  1847:  attended 
Witti'iilierii  College  in  his  native  jvlace,  IbtJJ-ti"; 
left  there  in  junior  year,  ami  grailuateil  at  Adrian 
College,  Adrian,  Jlich.,  IStJtJ:  .ittended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  18li9-70,  and  took  M.A. 
■degree  in  philosophy  1870,  obtaining  a  prize  for 
his  Knglish  essay  from  I'rofessor  Masson,  also  in 
moral  i>hilosophy  under  I'rofessor  Henry  I'alder- 
wood,  and  in  metaphysics  under  I'rofessor  Fra-ser; 
attended  Harvard  I'niversity,  1873-74;  w.is  in- 
structor in  natural  sciences  in  Adrian  College, 
1870-73;  became  professor  of  mental  science  and 
logic  in  Adrian  College,  1874 ;  president  of  the 
college,  and  professor  of  mental  science  and 
natural  theology,  1882.  He  ediu-.l  77,c  Mcilwilisl 
Proleslaiil  Mdijazine,  published  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
1877-81;  wrote  three  pamphlets,  imblished  in  1881, 
l)earing  on  certain  clian'.jts  proposed  iu  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Methodist  I'lutestant  Church;  and 
has  written  numerous  fugitive  |iieces. 

STEVENS,  Abel,  LL,b.  (Indiana  .State  Uni- 
versity, IJloomington,  1801)),  Methodist;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  I'eim.,  .Ian.  19,181.');  educate<l  at 
^Vesleyan  Academy,  AVilbraham,  Mass.,  and  at 
AVesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  at  the  latter  institu- 
tion, ls:i4;  joined  the  New-England  Conference, 
1834  :  w;ui  appointed  to  churches  in  Koston,  ^lass., 
and  Providence,  K.I. ;  became  editor  of  Zion's 
lleralil,  boston,  1840;  of  The  Naliomd  Mnynzine, 
\e\v  York,  1852;  of  The  Chrislian  Ailvocale,  New 
York,  18j6;  was  joint  editor,  with  I)rs.  McClin- 
tock  and  Crooks,  of  The  Mtihmlist,  1800-74;  and 
pa.stor  of  churches  in  N'ew-Y'ork  City  and  .Mama- 
roiieck,  X.Y.  On  retiring  from  the  editorial  life, 
he  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  State.s,  and 
then  in  Europe,  where  located  at  hist  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  took  charge  of  the  American  Union 
Church  there,  and  became  correspondent  of  .\meri- 
caii  journals.  He  is  the  author  of  Sketches  nuil 
Inciilents,  Xew  York,  1843;  Tiitm  fruiii  (he  I'nr- 
»<);ia</e,  18I-,  new  ed.  18.^.");  Jiilroiliiclion  of  Melh- 
oiltsm  into  the  Eastern  Stales,  1848;  I'nxjress  of 
Melhoilism  in  the  Eastern  States,  18.")1  (the  2d 
series  of  the  preceding);  Church  I'olili/,  1847; 
Preachinij  reijuired  by  the  Times,  lN.)5;  The  O'rcal 
Jie/orm,  ISM;  History  of  Melhixlism,  18,)8-01,  3 
vols.;  Life  of  Nathan  Banys,  1SI!3;  History  of 
the  MtlhoUist  E/ilscojHil  Church,  18t)l-<)7,  4  vols, 
(abridgment  1807,  1  vol.);  Centenary  of  American 
Mctho,lism,  1805;  Women  of  Methmlitm,  IHOO; 
Mailame  tie  Staiil,  1881,  2  vols.  ;  Character  Sketches, 
18S2;  Christian  Worl;  1882;  many  articles  in  re- 
views, magazines,  and  other  |>eriodical8. 

STEVENS,  George  Barker,  D.D.  (.lena  Uni- 
versity. all'T  i-xamin.itiriii.  l^^U).  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Spencer,  \.V.,  .iidv  13,  1«.')4;  graduated 
tiom  the  University  of  Koihesti'r,  N.Y.,  1877; 
and  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn..  1><80;  iH-came  pa-stor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Huffalo,  N.Y.,  IHHO;  of  the  First 
I'rusbyterian    i:hurcli,    Walertowu,    N.Y'.,    1883; 


I  professor  of  sacred  literature,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
I  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1880.  He  is  the  author  of 
'  numerous  e.ssays,  reviews,  and  articles  in  the 
I  religious  |ire.ss.  • 

STEVENS,  William  Arnold,  D.D.  (Denison  Uni- 
'  versity,  1882),  LL.D.  (RiK-hester  University,  1882), 
!  Baptist;  b.  at  Granville,  ().,  Feb.  5,  1839;  grad- 
I  uated  at  Denison  University,  (iranville,  O.,  18(52; 
I  studied  philology  and  theology  at  Rochester  Theo- 
I  logical  .Seminary  (X.Y.),  Harvard  College,  Leipzig, 
I  and  Berlin,  1802-08;  became  professor  of  (ireek 
I  at  Denison  University,  1808,  and  of  New  Testa- 
1  meiit  exegesis  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
N.Y.,  1877.  He  published  Silect  Orations  of 
Lysias,  Chicago,  1^7l>.  4th  ('(l.  Is.'i2. 

STEVENS,  Right  Rev.  William  Bacon,  D.D. 
(Uniyer.-.ilv  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelpliia,  1848), 
LL.D.  (Un'ion  College,  .Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1862), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  ;  b.  at  Bath. 
Me.,  .luly  13, 1815;  educated  at  Phillips  .\cademy, 
-indover,  Mass.,  but  wiis  obliged,  through  the 
failure  of  his  health,  to  give  up  his  studies;  trav- 
elled two  years  around  the  world,  and  on  hia  return 
I  graduated  M.D.  at  Dartmouth,  Hanover,  N.H., 
I  1837;  was  ordained  deacon  1H43.  priest  1844  ;  was 
historian  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1S41 ;  professor 
of  belles-lettres  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
I  versity  of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga.,  1S44-48;  became 
'  rector  of  St.  .Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1848; 
I  assisUmt  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  1802;  bishop, 
11805.  He  was  in  1868  appointed  by  the  presiil- 
!  ing  bishop  to  take  ciiarge  of  the  .\nierican  Epis- 
copal churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
held  the  position  for  six  years.  He  edited  with 
prefaces  and  notes  the  Georgia  Historical  Collec- 
tions, Savannah,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1841,  1842 ;  and  is 
the  author  of  Discourse  ilelirereil  before  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  Sarannah,  Feb.  12,  1841  (on 
the  history  of  silk  culture  in  that  State),  Boston, 
1841;  A  History  of  Georgia  from  its  First  Dis- 
covery by  Europeans  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Present 
Constitution  in  1797.  vol.  i..  New  Y'ork,  1847,  vol. 
ii.,  Philadelphi.i,  lis.jO;  The  Parables  of  the  New 
Testament  Practically  IJnfoltled,  Philadelphia,  1855; 
Consolation;  the  Bow  in  the  Clouil,  1S55,  2d  cd. 
1.S71  ;  Sunday  at  Hume:  Manual  of  Home  Service, 
1850;  The  Lord's  Day,  its  Obligations  and  Bless- 
ings, 1857;  The  Past  and  Present  of  St.  Andrew's 
[CAurc/i],  1858;  Sablxiths  of  our  Lord,  1872;  Ser- 
mons, New  York,  1879;  many  addix-sses,  charges, 
essay.s  sermons,  etc. 

STEVENSON,  John  Frederic,  D.D.  (Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Can..  ISHO),  Con- 
gregational ist;  b.  at  Loughborough,  Eng.,  March 
!.,  1833;  educated  at  University  College,  Lonilon, 
1849-50;  Regent's  Park  College,  London,  1850-54; 
graduated  B.A.  London  University  1S53,  LL.B. 
IMOO;  became  piustor  at  Long  Sutton,  1851;  Not- 
tingham, l^.')8;  Reading,  IMl.l;  of  Ennnanuel 
Church,  .Montreal,  Can.,  1S7I  ;  since  18.S2  he  has 
also  iM-en  principal  of  the  Congiegatioinil  College 
of  British  North  America,  at  NIontreal.  He  is 
the  author  of  occasional  literary  and  theological 
articles. 

STEWART,  William,  D.D.  (Gla-sgow,  1874), 
Cimrch  of  .Scollanil ;  b.  at  Annan,  Dumfrie.vshire, 
Aug.  15.  I.s;l5;  gradintted  at  (ihisgow  University, 
B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1HII2,  B.D.  lHti7;  was  examiner 
in  thu  same  in  mental  philosophy  for  degreus  in 
arts,  18U7-70;  niinisteroi  the  parish  of  .St.  (ieorge's- 
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iu-the-Fielils,  Glasgow,  lSG8-7.'>;  since  1S7;J  has 
been  professor  of  Jiviuity  and  biblical  criticism 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  since  1876  has  been 
secretary  to  the  university.  He  is  the  author  of 
Plan  of  Si.  LtiLes  Gos/iel,  Glasgow,  1873. 

STIFLER,  James  Madison,  D.D.  (Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, 187.')),  Baptist;  b.  at  llollidaysburg,  Penn., 
Dec.  8, 1 839 ;  graduated  at  Shurtleft'  College,  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  1800;  completed  theological  course 
there,  1869 ;  became  pastor  at  Nokomis,  111.,  1868; 
professor  of  biblical  exegesis  in  .Shurtleff  College, 
1871;  pa.stor  at  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  1875;  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1879  ;  profes.sor  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment in  Crozer  Theological  Seuiinarv,  Penn.,  1882. 

STOCKMEYER,  Immanuel,  Swiis  Protestant; 
b.  at  Ba.sel,  .July  L'8,  1814;  studied  at  Erlangen 
and  Berlin,  1832-30  ;  became  pastor  at  Oltingen, 
Baselland,  1841;  at  Basel,  1846  (.^utistes,  1871); 
and  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Ba.sel,  1870. 
He  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  Jesus  Cln-islus 
Gestern  und  Ileule  itiid  dersetbe  in  Eifi</keil,  Ba.sel, 
1860;  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus,  1874;  Die  .Slnwtur 
des  erxlen  Johanneshriefcs,  187.3;  Red':  bei  der  Lu- 
Iherfeier,  1884. 

STODDARD,  Charles  Augustus,  D.D.  (Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1 87 1 ),  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jlay  28,  1833 ;  graduated  at 
Williams  College,  AVilliamstown,  Mass.,  18.54; 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York 
City,  1859;  was  pastor  of  Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church,  New- York  City,  from  1859 
to  1883,  and  since  1873  an  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Observer. 

STOECKER,  Adolf,  United  Evangelical;  b.  at 
llalberstadt,  Germany,  Dec.  11,  1835;  studied  at 
the  llalberstadt  gymnasium ;  at  the  universities 
of  Halle  and  Berlin,  1854-57;  passed  his  first 
clerical  examination  at  Berlin  1858,  his  second 
1859;  became  pastor  at  Seggerdeandllamersleben, 
1863 ;  chaplain  to  the  division  of  the  German 
army  at  Metz,  1871  ;  court  and  cathedral  preacher 
at  Berlin,  1874.  He  is  first  assessor  in  the  Bran- 
denburg provincial  synod,  member  of  the  synodical 
council  of  the  Prussian  Church.  He  is  the  author 
of  ClirisUich-Sozial,  Bielefeld,  1884  ;  Einn  isl  nolh. 
ein  Jahri/ang  Votksprediglen  iiber  freie  Texle, 
Berlin,  1884,  3d  ed.  1885 ;  O  Land,  itore  des  Herrn 
Wort,  ein  Jahrgani/  Volksprediglen  iiber  die  Episleln, 
1885,  2d  ed.  1886;  many  addresses  and  minor 
publications. 

STOKES,  George  Thomas,  Church  of  England 
and  Inrland ;  b.  at  Athlone,  County  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  Dec.  28,  1843;  graduated  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1864;  2d  class  divinity  testimo- 
nium, 1865  ;  M.A.,  1871 ;  D.D.,  1886;  became  vicar 
of  All  Saints,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  1809 ;  assist.ant 
to  the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  1880 ;  and  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  1883 ;  besides  articles  in  Smith  and  Wace's 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  and  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  and  Expositor,  he  has  published 
Scriptural  Authority  for  a  Liturgy,  Dublin,  1808; 
Work-  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  1869  ; 
Ecclesiastical  Ilislori/  and  Scientific  Research,  1883. 

STOLZ,  Alban,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Biihl, 
Baden,  Feb.  8,  1808;  ordained  priest,  1833;  was 
professor  of  pastoral  theologv  and  pedagogik  at 
Freiburg,  1848-80;  d.  there,  "Oct.  16,  1883.  He 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  writer.  His  col- 
lected works  make  13  vols.  (Freiburg,  1871-77). 


The  most  widely  circulated  were  his  Kalender  Jur 
Zeit  und  Eivigkeit,  which  appeared  yearly  from 
1843  to  18.84. 

STORRS,  Richard  Salter,  D.D. (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  X.Y.,  1853;  Harvard  College,  1859), 
LL.D.  (College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1874), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug. 
21,  1821;  graduated  at  Andierst  College,  1839; 
entered  the  law-office  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  and 
spent  two  years  in  a  course  of  legal  study ;  then 
studied  at  .\ndover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  there  1845;  became  pastor  of  the  Har- 
vard Congregational  Church,  Brookline,  Mass., 
1845;  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn, 
X.Y"^.,  1846,  llien  recently  organized,  and  in  this 
position  has  ever  since  remained.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Independent,  from  1818  to 
1861.  Besides  numerous  occasional  discourses 
and  articles  in  periodicals,  he  is  the  author  of  The 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul,  New  Y'ork,  1857; 
Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  icithout  Xole.i, 
1875;  Early  American  Spirit,  and  the  Genesis  of 
it,  1875;  Declaration  of  Imlependence,  anil  the 
Effects  of  it,  1876;  John  Wycliffe  and  the  First 
English  Bible,  1880;  Recognition  of  the  Super- 
natural in  Letters  and  in  Life,  1881 ;  Manliness  m 
the  Scholar,  1883 ;  The  Dirine  Origin  of  Christianity 
indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects.' ISSi.  • 

STORY,  Robert  Herbert,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1874),  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Rosneath,  Dun- 
bartonshire, .Ian.  28,  1835;  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  (1849-55),  and  St.  Andrew's 
(1856-57) ;  ordained  assistant  in  St.  Andrews 
Church,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  20,  1859 ;  inducted 
minister  of  Rosneath,  Scotland,  in  succession  to 
his  father,  February,  1800,  and  so  remains.  He 
belongs  to  the  "  Broad  Church."  Since  1865  he 
has  been  convener  of  the  editorial  committee  of 
the  "Church  Service  Society"  of  Scotland;  and 
since  its  foundation  in  1885,  editor  of  The  Scottish 
Church  (monthly  magazine).  He  was  appointed 
in  1885  the  first  lecturer  under  the  trust  by  which 
the  "Lee  lectureship"  was  founded,  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and  in  that  capacity  delivered 
the  fir.st  lecture  in  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  on  April 
11,  1886.  He  is  the  author  of  Robert  Story  of 
Rosneath,  a  Memoir,  London,  1862  ;  Christ  the  Con- 
soler, Edinburgh,  1865;  Life  and  Rernains  of 
Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  London,  1870;  William  Car- 
stares,  1874 ;  On  Fast  Days  (a  pamphlet),  Glasgow, 
1876 ;  Creed  and  Conduct,  Sermons  preached  in 
Rosneath  Church,  1878;  Health  Haunts  of  the 
Riciera,  Paisley,  1881 ;  Xuga  Ecclesiastics,  Edin- 
buigh,  1884;  many  sermons,  addresses,  articles, 
etc.,  published  in  Good  Words,  Scottish  Church, 
Sunday   Talk;  Glasgotc  Herald,  Saturday  Reciew, 

STOUGHTON,  John,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1869), 
Congregationalist;  b.  in  Norwich,  Eng.,  Nov.  15, 
1807;  educated  at  Highbury  College,  Islington, 
and  University  College,  London  ;  pastor  at  A\'ind- 
sor  1832-43,  at  Kensington  1843-75;  professor 
of  historical  theology  and  homiletics  in  New  Col- 
lege, St.  John's  ^^  ood.s,  London,  187"2-S4;  was 
Congregational  lecturer  1855,  and  chairman  of 
Congregational  Union  1856.  He  edited  The 
Eranyelical  Magazine  for  many  years ;  was  dele- 
gate and  speaker  in  Evangelical  Alliance  Con- 
ferences in  New  Y'ork  1873,  and  Ba^el  1879;  lec- 
tured on  missions  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1877; 
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received  a  testiiiioninl  of  tlin-e  tliousaml  |xiiiiuls 
on  retiring  from  liis  piistoriiu-  al  Keiisiii^loii,  lt>7.'>. 
lie  is  tlie  aiitliur  of  tlie  following  works,  many  of  I 
which    have    passed    throngli    several    editions:  , 
Tracluriaii    'J'heoluf/i/,    London,    IS-!;};    iVmilsur  in  i 
the    OIiIkh    Time,    164-1 ;    Spiriluul    Jltrues,    1SI5 ; 
Philip  DoiUlridije.  I80I  ;   The  Li<,hls  0/  the  Wort,/, 
1852;    Aijes  of  Chri.iteniliiin,   18o(i;    The  I'eii,  lhe\ 
Palm,  awl  the  Pulpit,  1S53;   The  Somj  of  Christ's  1 
Flock  in  the  Ticenlij-thiril  Paalm,  1800;   Vhurch  ami  \ 
State  200  Yvaia  ai/o,  18(JJ;  Shades  ami  Echoes  of\ 
Otd.hmilnn.  1861:   Ecclesiastical  llistorij  of  Euy-\ 
land,  18U7-74,  5  vols.  ;  Iltlii/ion  in  Emjland  diir- 
tni/ the  Jieii/n  0/' Queen  Anne  and  the  Ocon/es,  1878:  ' 
(the  two  works  revised  and  repnbli.siied  togethei',  ! 
1881,    0    vols.);     Haunts   ami    Homes   of    Martin. 
Luther,  187.5;  Lif/hts  of  the  World,  187G;  Proijress  \ 
of  Uicine    IterelatioH,    1878 ;    Our    Eni/lish    Bible,  '■ 
1878  ;    Worthies  of  Science,  l.i7'J  ;   Historical   The-  i 
olofin,  ISSO ;    William  Willwrforce,  llibO;  Footprints, 
of  Italian  Reformers,  18.S1  ;'   William  Pi  no.   1.S82;| 
The   Spanish   lieformers,    lS.'S:i;    Coni/ri  i/atoinaliim 
1/1  the   Court    SuhurO   (Kensington),    l^&;^:    John', 
Howard  the  Philanthropist,  1884  ;   Reliipon  in   Enij-  1 
land  1800-lSoO.  1884  ;   Golden  LtijemU  of  tlie  Utden 
Time.  188.J  I 

STOWE,  Calvin  Ellis,  D.D.  (Indiana  University,  | 
Bloomingtoii,  hid.,  and  Daitniouth  College,  Ilau- ' 
over,  X.ll.,  both  1839),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at, 
Xalick,  .Mass.,  .\pril  20,  18l)J;  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  I824,andat  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1828;  became  as- 
sistant teacher  of  sacred  literature  in  the  semiuary, 
1828;  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.ll.,  1831;  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O., 
1833;  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  Bowdoin 
College,  1800;  of  sacred  literature,  Andover  The- 
ological Seininarv.    lojJ;   letiied,    loiil;  d.    Aug.  | 
22,1880.     His  Wife  Wius  Harriet  Beeeli.-r  Stowe,, 
author  of  L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin.    He  translateil.lahn's^ 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Andover,  1828, , 
2d  ed.  1871,  Lend.  1829,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1840;  and 
from  tile  Latin,  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 
AndoviT,  1821)  (both  with  additions);  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  vol.  i.   183o  (all  publi.slied)  ;  On 
Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe  (a  report 
to  the  General   Assembly,  Ilarrisburg,  (J.,  18;18; 
and  published  by  (^hio,  i'enn.sylvania,  Virginia, 
Xortfi  Carolina,  -Michigan,  etc.);  Essay  (on  the 
same),    Boston,   1839  ;    The  Heliyimts  Element   in 
Education  (lecture  at  Tortland,  Me.),  1844 ;  The 
RIyhl  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (in- 
augural address),  .\ndover,  I8;j3;   Oriyin  ami  His- 
tory of  the   Piooks  of  the   Jiilile,  both    Canonical  and 
Apocr,,pUI,  1  but  ford.  1807.  • 

STRACK,  Hermann  Lebreoht,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
1872),  Lie.  Theoi.  (do.,  1^77).  D.D.  (do.,  I.s8l), 
Protestant  theologian  ;  l>.  in  Bi-rlin,  .Mav  0,  l.vl8; 
8tudie<l  at  Berlin  and  Lei))zig,  1^0.'>-7();  L'luglit 
in  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  1872-73;  worked 
in  the  Imperial  Librarv,  St.  I'etersbur^^,  Russia, 
1873-70  (.see  below);  Ix^came  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology  at  Berlin,  lh77;  8|>«'nt  six 
weeks  with  Abr.  Ilarkavy.  on  request  of  the 
Russian  (iovernmeiit,  at  Tschufutkale  (in  the 
Crimea),  e.xainining  FirkowiLseh's  tliinl  great 
collection  of  nianu.scripts.  (For  his  monumental 
labors  n^ion  the  Codex  Biibyloniciu  Pctropolitanus, 


.see  Wlow.)  "  One  of  the  tasks  of  his  life  is  to 
make  the  Christians  acquaiiited  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  .lews,  and  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity amongst  the  Jews."  He  edited  Max 
.Strack's  ..4i«  Siid  und  O.^t,  Heist frtichte  uus  drei 
Weltteilen,  Leipzig,  188.>-60,  2  parts;  and  edits 
"  -\alhanael,  Zeitschri/i  der  birliner  iiesellschaji 
zur  Befurderuny  lies  Christenlhums  unterder  Juilen," 
Berlin,  l.'iSJ  .siiq. ;  and  is  the  author  of  Vollstdnd- 
iyes  Wiirterbiich  Zu  Xenophim's  Analmsis,  Leipzig, 
1871,  4th  ed.  1884;  Proleyomena  criticn  in  \'.T. 
Hebraicum,  1873;  Kataloy  der  hi  brai.<clien  Bibel- 
handschriften  der  kaiserlichen  blfentlichen  BiWothei: 
in  .St.  Petersbury  (with  A.  Harkavy),  St.  Peters- 
burg n.  Leipzig,  1875;  Prophetarum  posteriorum 
cwlex  JSabylonicus  I'elropolitanus,  1S70  (edited  at 
an  exiH-nse  of  three  years'  labor,  photolithogniphed 
and  published  at  the  ex^iense  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  This  code.\  is  dated 
.\.l).  910;  the  text  hits  the  "Babylonian"  or 
•'  As.syrian  "  sy.stem  of  vocalization,  whose  pecul- 
iaiities  consist  in  having  signs  of  a  different 
shape  to  represent  the  vowels,  and  in  putting  the 
vowels  in  all  cases  alxive  the  letters.  The 
text  occupies  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  folio 
pages,  and  is  surrounded  with  Massoretic  notes. 
The  Coiiex  occupies  the  .same  place  in  the  deter- 
mination of  text  for  the  l>ortion  of  the  Uld  Te.sta- 
ment  which  it  covers,  as  the  Codex  JSinailicus 
does  for  the  whole  New  Testament);  .4.  Firk- 
ouilsch  und  seine  Entdeckunyen,  Leipzig,  187(5; 
Die  Dikduke  hateamim  des  Ahron  ben  A/oscheh  ben 
Ascher  und  andere  alle  yrummali.ich-massoretische 
LehrslUcke  (with  S.  Baer),  1879;  Vollstiimliyes 
Wiirterbiich  :u  Xenophon's  Kyrupiidie  1881 ;  J'irke 
Alioth,  Die  Spriiche der  \'dter,  Karlsi'uhe  11.  LeijMsig, 
1882;  Lehrbiich  der  neuhelir'uisclien  Sprache  u.  Lit- 
teratur  (with  C.  Siegfried)  1882  (various  parts  of 
the  .Mishnah  in  preparation);  Hebrai.^che  (Jram- 
iiMlik.  18S3,2d  ed.  18So(Lnglish  trans.  New  York 
anil  London.  iNhO). 

STRONG,  Augustus  Hopkins,  D.D.  (Brown 
University,  I'rovidence,  ILL,  1870),  Baptist;  b. 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  .Vug.  3,  1830;  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  L"<57;  and  at 
Rochester  Theological  Semimiry,  N.Y.,  1859; 
studied  at  (k-rnian  universities,  18.'>9-00;  became 
pastor  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  IHOI,  and  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  1805;  and  president  and  professor  of  theology 
in  Rochester  Theological  StMninary,  l!S72.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  the  denominational  pres.s,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  Systematic  Theoloyi/,  Rochester. 
Ih80. 

STRONG,  James,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  (both  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  LS'iO  and  1881), 
Methodist  layman;  b.  in  New-York  Cit^v,  Aug. 
14,  1822;  gradmited  at  Wesleyan  University, 
.Middletown,  Conn.,  1.>14;  teacher  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Troy  Conference  .\cademy.  West  I'oult- 
iii'y,  Vt.,  1.S44-10;  prole.vsor  of  biblical  literature, 
and  acting  presiileiit  of  Troy  Univei-sity,  1N58-01; 
and  since  l>i08  has  been  |)ii)fe!«.sor  of  exegetical 
theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N..L  111  1874  he  tiavelle.l  in  Kgypt  and  Palestine. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  Company 
of  Bible  revisei-s ;  and  is  the  author  of  Harmony 
and  Exposition  of  the  (iusprls.  New  York,  1852 ; 
Harmony  in  llrerk,  \>\b\;  Scripture.  Hittory  de- 
lineated from  Mr  Biblical  litcnrd*  and  all  Other 
Accessible  Source.",  hltulimiu,  N.J.,  1878;  Irtnics, 
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«  Series  nf  Essaiji  showing  the  Virltial  Agreement 
litliceen  Srieiwe  anil  the  Jlible,  New  York,  1883; 
editor  of  translation  of  tlie  commentary  on  Dan- 
iel (1876),  and  Esther  (1S77),  in  the  Aniericiin 
edition  of  Lange;  and  (with  Dr  JlcClintock  for 
3  vols. ;  afterwai'ds  alone)  of  a  C'l/clopailia  of  liih- 
lical.  Theological,  ami  Ecclesiastical  Literature, 
lS07-(3l,  10  vols.,  sn|)iilemeiit  in  "J  vols.,  vol. 
i.  1885  (the  work  w;us  l>e};un  in  ISo'i).  lie 
jHibliiihed  a  literal  translation  of  Ecclesiastes, 
I'^T: 

STROSSMAYER,  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Georg, 
D.D.,  Koiiiaufatholie;  h.at  K.ssek.  .Sclavonia.  Feh. 
4.  ISlo:  .studied  at  I'e.stli.  and  wa.s  ordained  prie.st 
in  1.S3S  ;  became  professor  at  the  .Seminary  of  Dia- 
kovar,  and  bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmia,  May  20, 
IS.'iO.  Heearnestly  oppo.sed  the  infallibility  dogma 
in  the  Vatican  Council,  and  (juitted  Kome  without 
accepting  it,  but  afterwards  submitted.  • 

STUART,  George  Hay,  Presbyterian  layman ; 
b.  at  Kiise  Hall,  County  Down,  Ireland,  April  2, 
ISlti ;  educated  at  Ijanbridi;e,  Ireland;  took  up 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  went  into 
business ;  is  now  president  of  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United-States  Christian  Commission 
during  the  civil  war  (see  art.  Christian  Commis- 
sion iu  Schaf)'-Ui-r:ng  Enci/clo/nciJia,  i.  HO);  is 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  United- 
States  Evangelical  Alliance;  vice  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  of  the  National  Temperance  Society;  and 
is  prominently  connected  with  other  religious 
and  philanthropic  associations.  See  sketch  of  his 
life  by  Rev.  Ur.  Wylie  iu  A.  S  Billingsley's, 
From  the  Flog  to  the  Cross,  Scenes  and  Incidents 
or'  Chrislinuilg  in  the  War,  Philadelphia,  1872. 
"  STUBBS,  Right  Rev.  WiMiam,  D.D.  (by  decree 
of  convocation,  1379),  LL.O.  (/ioh.,  Cambridge, 
1879;  Edinburgh,  1880),  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Kuaresborough,  June  21,  1825;  graduated  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  (first-class 
classics,  third-class  mathematics)  1848,  M..\. 
(Trinity  College)  1851  ;  was  fellow  of  Triuity 
College,  Oxford,  1848-51  ;  of  Oriel,  1867-84"; 
honorary  fellow  of  Balliol,  1S76-84;  honorary 
student  of  Christ  Church,  1878-84 ;  vicar  of 
Navestock,  Essex,  1850-67  ;  librarian  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts at  Lambeth,  1862-67;  examiner  in  the 
schools  of  law  and  modern  history,  Oxford,  1865- 
66 ;  regius  professor  of  modern  liistory,  1866-84  ; 
select  preacher,  1870 ;  examiner  in  the  school  of 
theology,  1871-72;  and  of  modern  history,  1873, 
1876, 1881  ;  rector  of  Cholderton,  Wilts,  1875-79 ; 
canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  1879-84 ;  member 
of  royal  commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts,  1881. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Chester.  He 
is  the  editor  or  author  of  Registrum  sacrum  Angli- 
canum,  Oxford,  1858;  Moslieim's  Church  History, 
1863 ;  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  qf 
Richard  /.,  Loudon,  1864-65,  2  vols. ;  Benedictus 
Abbas,  1867,  2  vols. ;  Roger  lloreden,  1868-71,  4 
vols.  ;  Select  Charters,  1871 ;  Councils  and  Eccle- 
siastical Documents  (vol.  iii.),  1871 ;  ]Valter  of 
Cocentry,  1872-73,  2  vols. ;  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  1874-78,  3  vols. ;  Memorials  of  St. 
X)u»i4(an,  1874;  The  Earl;/  Plantai/encts,l>i76;  The 
Historical  Works  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  1876,  2  vols.; 
Works  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  1879,  2  vols. ; 


Chronicles  of  Edicard  I.  and  //.,  1882-83,  2 
vols.  • 

STUCKENBERC,   John   Henry  Wllburn,  D.D. 

(Wooster  University,  O.,  1">74),  Lutheran  (General 
Synod);  b.  at  liramsche,  (lermany,  Jan.  6,  18^55; 
graduated  at  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0„ 
1857;  studied  at  Halle,  Gottiugen,  Berlin,  and 
Tubingen  ;  pastor  in  lowaand  Pennsylvania;  chap- 
lain One  Hundred  and  Forty-filth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  September,  1862,  to  October,  1863; 
theological  profe.s,sor  in  WittenWrg  College,  1873- 
80;  in  charge  of  American  Chapel,  Berliu„Ger- 
many,  since  1881,  and  contributor  to  magazines. 
He  belongs  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin : 
translated  (with  Dr.  W.  L.  Gage)  from  Hagentiacii 
German  Rationalism,  Edinburgh,  1866;  and  is  au- 
thorof  Ninety-fire  Theses,  Baltiinore,  1867 :  The  His- 
tory of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Philadelphia,  1869; 
Christian  Sociology,  New  York,  1880  (reprinted, 
London,  1881);  The  Life  of  Immanuel  Kant,  Lon- 
don, 1882;  Intrmluction  to  the  Study  of  I'hdosoph^i 
(in  preparation). 

STUDER,  Gottlieb  Ludv^ig,  Swi.ss  Protestant: 
b.  at  Belli,  Jan.  IS,  ISOl:  became  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  at  Bern,  1850;  ordinary 
professor,  1863,  and  was  retired  1878  He  has 
published  Dus  Buch  der  Richter  erkidrl,  Bern,  1835: 
Malthite  Neolinrgensis  chronica,  1866:  Die  berner 
Chronik  ran  Konrad  Justinger,  1870;  Thiiring  Fri- 
ckharts  Zn-inyherren-Streit  und  Bend.  Tschachlans 
berner  Chronik,  1877;  Das  Buch  Hiob  erldutert, 
Bremen,  1881. 

SUPER,  Henry  William,  D.D.  (Heidelberg  Col- 
lege, Tiffin,  O.,  1874),  Keformed  (German);  b. 
iu  Baltimore,  Md..  Dec.  31,  1824;  graduated  at 
Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  1849;  pas- 
tor at  Waynesboro',  Penn.,  1851-61 ;  Greens- 
borough,  1861-75;  professor  of  mathematics  in 
State  Normal  School  (1867-70),  and  of  church 
history  and  biblical  literature  iu  Ursinus  College, 
Freeland,  Penn.,  since  1870.  He  has  written 
various  articles. 

SWAINSON,  Charles  Anthony,  D.D.(Cambridge. 

i  1864),  Church  of  England  :  b   iu  Liverpool,  May 

I  29, 1820 ;  educated  at  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge; 

[graduated  B.A.  (sixth  wrangler)  1841,  M.A. 
(Christ's  College)  1844;  was  ordained  deacon  1813, 
prie.st  1844;  was  fellow   (1841-.52)  and  tutor  of 

I  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (1847-51) ;  Whiteh.ill 
preacher,  1849-51;  llulseau  Lecturer,  1857-58; 
principal  of  Chichester  Theological  College,  18.34- 
64,  Xorrisian  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  1864-79;  canon  residentiary 
of  Chichester,  1863-82;  proctor  for  diocese  and 
chajiterof  Chichester,  1874-83;  became iirebendary 
of  Firle  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  1856;  Lady 
Margaret  jirofes.sor  of  divinity  in  University  of 
Cambridge,  1879 ;  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  1870 ;  master  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1881 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  1880.  He  is  the  author 
of  Commonplaces,  reail  in  Christ's  College  Chapel, 
London,  18-18 ;  Creeds  of  the  Church  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Conscience  of  the 
Christian  (llulseau  Lecture),  1858;  The  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Conviction  of  Righteous- 
ness, anil  the  Mini.ilry  nf  Reconciliation,  1859  (Hul- 
sean  l/ccture) ;  Essay  on  the  History  of  Article 
zxit.,  1856  ;  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  the 
Original  Object  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  1870 ;  A 
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Phit  fur  Time  in  ileiiliiifj  irilJi  the  Alliiinnitian  Creeil 
(a  Letter  U)  tin;  Abii.  of  Cant.,  with  Postscripts), 
1873 ;  Tlie  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds,  their  Liter- 
ary Histor;/,  Inijetlier  iril/i  an  Account  iif  the.  Groiclh 
and  Recejition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Faith  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanimtns,  1875;  The  Par- 
liamentary History  of  the  Act  of  Viiiformity,  with 
Documents  not  hitherto  published,  1875;  The  Adcer- 
tisemenl  of  1566,  an  Historical  Enquiry,  188(1;  Con- 
stitution and  History  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  Old 
Foundation,  illustrated  hy  Documents  in  the  Muniment- 
room  at  Chich'xiir,  Part  1,  ISSO;  Greek  Litunjies, 
chiejl'i  from  Orit/inal  Suurn  s,  1884. 

SWETE,  Henry  Barclay,  D.D.(Caral)ri<lge,18sO), 
Cliiirt-li  of  KiiLcl;iiiil ;  l>-  at  ISristol,  Kiig.,  March 
14.  18:!."):  i'i|iH;itfil  at  Gonvillo  and  C'aius  College, 
Camliricl,'e  (.-.  nior  fellow),  Cams  Greek  Testa- 
ment prizeman,  1^55;  niemlier's  prizeman,  1857; 
first-cla.ss  classical  tripos,  IS.jS;  graduated  B.A. 
(ftrst<lass  classical  tripos)  1859,  M.A.  1862,  15. D. 
1874;  was  fellow  of  (ionville  and  Cains  College, 
1«5S-71;  tutor  of  the  same,  1872-75;  ordained 
deacon  1858,  priest  185!) ;  curate  of  lilagdon, 
18.JS-G5;  of  All  Saints,  Cambridge,  180(1-08; 
divinity  lecturer.Camhridge,  1875-77;  since  1877 
rector  of  Aslxlon,  E.s.sex ;  .since  1881  examining 
chaplain  to  bishop  of  St.  Albans ;  since  1882  pro- 
fes.sor  of  pastoral  theology,  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. He  is  the  author  of  Enr/land  rersus  Rome, 
a  Brief  Handbook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Conlrocersy, 
London,  1808  (Italian  trans.,  entitled  Paragone 
doltrinale,  Rome,  1872);  On  the  Early  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Caml)ridge,  1873; 
Theodorus  Lascaris  Junior:  De  Processione  Spintus 
Sancli  oratto  apoloyettca,  London,  1875;  On  the 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Death  of  Charle- 
magne, Cambridge,  1870;  Theodori  Episcopi  Moj>- 
suesteni  in  Epislolas  B.  Pauli  Commenlarii:  The 
Latin   Version,  with  the  Greek  Fragments,  vol.  i., 


I  Cambridge  University  Pre.ss.  18S<I,  vol.   ii.   1882. 

[  Contributor  to  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  1877-80,  4  vols. ;  is  preparing 

I  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  Cambridge 

I  University  Press,  the  text  of  the  Vatican  nianii- 

.  .script,  with  an  appuralus    rriticus. 

SYDOW,  (Karl  Leopold)  Adolph,  Ph.D.,  Ger- 
man Protestant ;  b.  at  I'liailottenbnrg.  Xov.  23, 

i  180(1 ;  d.  in  HerliiK  Oct.  22,  1^82.     lb-  studied  at 

j  Herlin  from  1819  to  1823,  and  Ix'caine  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Schleierniacher.  In  1824  he  became 
repetent:  in  1>'2S,  preacher  and  ordinary  teacher 
of  the  cadet  corps  at  Herlin.  In  1830  he  was 
called  by  Frederick  William  III.  to  Potsdam  as 
court  preacher,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  .sent  him  in  ISll, 
with  others,  to  Great  Rritain,  to  study  in  London 
anil  elsewhere  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 
In  consefineiice  he  became  a  defender  of  the  free 
church  system;  thus  forfeitt-d  the  king's  favor, 
gave  up  his  position  at  court,  went  in  ls4ii  to 
lierlin  as  preacher  of  the  New  Church,  and  so  re- 
mained until  he  was  made  emeritus  in  1870.  In 
1872  he  was  de|>osed  by  the  Brandenburg  con- 
sistory, becau.se  in  a  public  lecture  he  declared 
that  Jesus  wa.s  the  legitimate  .son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  He  api>ealed  to  the  upper  church  council : 
twenty-six  ministers  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg and  twelve  of  Berlin  jirotested  against  his 
deposition;  the  theological  facnltyat  Jenadeclared 
to  Dr.  Falk,  the  minister  of  religious  affairs,  that 
his  deposition  would  "endanger  the  liberty  of 
teaching;"  and  the  council,  while  sharply  rebuk- 
ing him,  ordered  his  reinstatement  on  the  ground 
that  the  objectionable  stati'inent  wiis  extra-official. 
.See  .Sydow's  AktenstUcke,  Berlin,  1873.  He  made, 
with  F.  A.  Schuize,  a  translation  of  Channing's 
work.s,  Berlin,  1850-5."),  12  vols.  His  other  pub- 
lications consist  of  sermons,  etc.  .See  M.  Syuow  : 
Dr.  A.  Sydoio.  Ein  Lebensbild,  Berlin,  1885.      • 
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TALCOTT,    Daniel    Smith,    D.D.   (AVaterville 
College,  Me.,  1853  :  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  1858),  Congregatioiialist ;  b.  at  Newbuivport, 
Mass.,  March  7, 1813 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  1831,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Mass.,  1834;    became  teacher  of  He- 
brew in   Andover  Theological    Seminary,   1833 ; 
pastor   at   Sherborn,    Mass.,   183G ;   professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, ' 
Me.,  1839;  retired  in  1881.    His  name,  originaliy  i 
Daniel  Talcott  Smith,  was  changed  in  1SG3.     lie  j 
is  the  author  of  sundry  addresses,  etc.,  and  of  j 
article.s  in  the  .Vmerican  edition  of  Smith's  Dic- 
Jionarn  of  l/ie  Ilililc. 

TALMAGE,ThomasDeWitt,D.D.,Presbyteriau:  | 
b.  near  Bound  Brook,  X.J.,  Jan.  7,  1832;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  Xew  York 
1853,  and  at  the  Xew  Brunswick  ( Reformed  Dutch)  \ 
Theological  Seminary,  N.J.,  1856;  became  pastor  j 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Belleville,  X.J., 
1856;  Syracuse,  X.Y.,  1859;  Second  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1862;  Central  Presbyterian 
Chui'ch,  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.Y., 
1869.  In  1870  the  congregation  erected,  on  the  j 
same  street  near  the  old  site,  a  new  and  much  I 
larger  church,  known  as  the  "Tabernacle."  It 
was  burnt  Dec.  22,  1S72  ;  rebuilt,  1873;  dedicated, 
Feb.  22,  1874.  The  old  church  is  now  used  for 
the  Free  Lay  College,  a  training-scliool  for  Chris-  j 
tiau  workers,  of  which  Dr.  Talmage  is  president; 
also  for  reading-rooms  and  general  purposes.  The 
new  tabernacle  seats  some  five  thousand  persons ; 
the  church  repoi-ted  in  1886  thirty-three  hundred 
and  eleven  communicants.  Dr.  Talmage  edited 
7'lie  Chrislian-at-WoiL-,  Xew  York,  1873-76,  now 
edits  Frank  Leslie's  Huiului/  Magazine.  His  ser- 
mons are  published  every  week,  either  in  synopsis 
or  fully,  and  many  of  them  have  appeared  in  sepa- 
rate volumes.  Of  the  volumes  made  up  of  his 
sermons,  lectures,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  Crumbs 
swept  up,  Philadelphia,  186- ;  Abominations  of 
Modern  Society,  Xew  York,  1872,  new  ed.  1S76 ; 
Sermons,  1872-75,  4  series;  Around  the  Ten-Table, 
Philadelphia,  1874  ;  Night  Sides  of  City  Life,  1878; 
Masque  torn  off,  1S70  ;  The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle: 
<t  Collection  of  104  Sermons,  1884;  The  Marriage 
lling,  1886.     (See  Appendix.)  • 

TARBOX,  Increase  Niles,  D.D.  (Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  lo. ;  Yale  College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn., 
both  1869),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1815;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  1839,  and  at  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1844 ;  was  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1842-44 ;  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1844-51 ;  secretaiT 
of  the  American  Educational  Society  and  Ameri- 
can College  and  Educational  Society,  Boston, 
1851-84.  He  is  the  author  of  Winnie  and  Walter 
Stories  (juveniles),  Boston,  1860.  4  vols. ;  When 
J  was  a  Boy  (juvenile),  1862;  The  Curse,  or  the 
Position  occupied  in  H'lslory  bi/  the  Race  of  Ham, 
1864  ;  Xineceh.  or  the  Buried  City.  1864  ;  tyre  and 
Alexandria :  Chief  Commercial  Cities  of  the  Early 


]f'orld,  1S65;  Missionary  Patriots,  James  H.  and 
Edward  M.  Schneider,  1867;  Uncle  George's  Stories 
(juveniles),  1868,  4  vols.  ;  Life  of  Israel  Putnam 
(•'Old  Put"),  Major-General  in  the  Continental 
Army,  1876;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Colony  in 
A  merica,  1884 ;  Songs  and  Ui/mnsfor  Common  Life, 
1885:  Diary  of  Thomas  Rnllhins.  D.D.,  1886. 

TAYLOR,  Barnard  Cook,  A.M.,  Baptist;  b.  at 
Ilolmdel,  X.J.,  May  20.  IS.X) :  graduated  at  Brown 
I'niversity,  Providence,  R.I.,  1874.  and  at  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Penn.,  1877;  be- 
came in  the  latter  institution  ;u<sistant  instructor 
of  Hebrew  (1877),  assistant  profe.ssor  of  biblical 
interpretation  (1880),  and  professor  of  Old-Testjk- 
ment  exegesis  (1883). 

TAYLOR,  Charles,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1881), 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  in  London,  May  27, 1840; 
educated  in  King's  College  School,  London,  and 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  graduated  B.A. 
(ninth  wrangler  and  second-class  classical  tripos) 
1862,  M.A.  1865  ;  was  first-class  in  theology,  1863; 
Crosse  scholar  and  T\Twhitt  scholar,  1864;  Kaye 
prize,  1867;  ordained  deacon  1866,  priest  1867; 
w;is  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  1864-81 ;  exam- 
iner at  Lampeter,  1874-77;  lecturer  in  theology, 
Cambridge,  1873-^1 ;  became  honorary  fellow  of 
King's  College,  London,  1876;  master  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  1881.  He  is  the 
author  of  Geome/rica/ ConiCi-,  I.ondon,  1863;  The 
Gospel  in  the  Law :  a  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Xew,  1869; 
Elementary  Geometry  of  Conies,  1872,  4th  ed.  1883; 
The  Dirge  of  Coheleth  (in  Eccles.  xii.)  discussed 
and  literally  interpreted,  iS7i;  The  Sayings  of  the 
Jetcish  Fathers,  including  Pirke  Abolh,  etc.,  in  He- 
brew and  English,  with  Critical  and  Itlustratice  Notes, 
1877;  An  Introduction  to  the  Ancient  and  Mo<lem 
Geiimetry  of  Conies,  with  Historical  Notes  and  Prole- 
gomena, 1881 ;  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelce  Apostles, 
with  Illustrations  from  the  Talmud  (two  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Rovul  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
May  29  and  June  il.  1n85),  Cambridge,  1886. 

TAYLOR,  George  Lansing,  D.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, X.Y.,  1876;,  Methodist;  b.  at  Skaneateles, 
X.Y.,  Feb.  13, 1835 ;  was  freshman  and  sophomore 
at  Ohio  \Vesleyan  University,  Delaware,  ().,  and 
junior  and  senior  at  Columbia  College,  Xew-York 
City ;  gi-aduated,  1861 ;  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Christian  Adcocate,  Xew  York,  1861;  entered  itine- 
rant ministry  of  the  Jlethodist-Episcopal  Church 
in  Xew-York  East  Conference  in  April,  1862,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  its  pastorates.  Since  1870  a 
trustee  of  Syracuse  University,  X.Y.  He  served  in 
the  Christian  Commission  during  the  war,  in  Main- 
land and  Virginia;  has  always  been  an  ardent 
temperance  laborer,  was  for  years  in  the  Xational 
Society's  Board,  and  delivered  on  the  subject 
many  speeches  and  lectures.  He  built  the  Simp*- 
son  Jletliodist-Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  X.Y., 
.ind  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Church,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. ;  and  has  preached  about  a  hundred  camp- 
meeting  sermons.  He  is  the  author  of  Six  Cen- 
tennial Hymns  (forthe  centenary  of  1866,  pamphlet), 
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New  York,  180fi ;  many  paiiiphlpls,  sermoiiis, 
8(>eeclies,  ami  tracts;  many  (.oiitriliutioiis  to  the 
religious  and  secular  press,  includiuK  several  hun- 
dred occasional  poems  and  hymns ;  latest  bookir 
are,  Ulysses  S.  (Jiitnl,  Ciimiueror,  J'utrint,  Hero: 
an  Elegy,  and  other  Grant  /'wins,  IfSSo;  Elijah  the 
lieformer,  ami  other  J'oem^,  lliSo.  See  Alumni 
liecnril  of  Wexlcyan  L'liirersily  and  Allihone. 

TAYLOR,  John  Phelps,  t'ongregationalist ;  b. 
at  .\iKlovcr,  Mass.,  April  tj,  1811;  graduated  at 
Yale  C'olle;;c.  Ni-w  Haven,  Conn.,  18UJ,  and  at 
Andover  Tl liij;ical  .Seminary,  Mass.,  18(JS;  was 

iia.stor  at  .Middlftown,  Conn.,  1808-74;  at  Newport, 
{.!.,  1874-7(i:  at  New  London,  Conn.,  187&-8:J; 
and  since  has  been  professor  of  biblical  history 
and  oriental  archa-'ology  in  .\iidovcr  Theological 
Seniinarv. 

TAYLOR,  Marshall  William,  D.D.  (Central 
■IVnnc-s^M.  College,  Na.shvillv,  IViin.,  ls7Si.  .Meth- 
odi^l;  1>.  of  free  parents  at  Lexington,  Fayette 
County,  Ky.,  July  1,  184tj;  taught  l>y  white  chil- 
dren at  (ihent.  Ky.,  1851-53;  by  colored  and 
white  Methodist  preachers,  185>-55;  in  scliool  for 
f ree  negroi's  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1855-58;  wa.s  mes- 
senger for  a  law-firm  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  18.53-55 ; 
steamboat  cook,  18.58-01  ;  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  1802-05;  teacher  at  Ilardinsburg, 
Ky.,  1800-70;  at  Midway  and  Wittsljurg.  Ark., 
1870-71 :  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Mcthodist- 
Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  Lexington  (Ky.j  Confer- 
ence, 1872;  wa.s  supply  at  Litchfield,  Ky.  (1871^, 
pa-stor  at  Louisville  (1872-74),  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
(1S75-70),  at  Cincinnati,  O.  (1877-7^);  presiding 
elder,  O.,  1S7S-8:1;  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1883-84; 
since  1884,  editor  of  the  South-western  Christian 
Ailcocate,  New  Orleans,  La.  lie  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  I'an  Methodist  Conference  in  I>t)n- 
don,  Kng.,  and  to  the  Centennial  Conference  in 
Kaltiniore,  Md  ;  and  is  a  founder  of  the  Colored 
Secret  .Society  of  I'nited  Brothers  of  Friendship 
at  lx)uisville,  Ky.,  1801.  lie  is  the  author  of 
Ilanilliiiok  for  Schools  in  South-western  Kentucky, 
Louisville,  Kv.,  1871;  Life  of  lier.  Georye  \V. 
Downiny,  1878,  3d  ed.  18—;  Plantation  .Weloilies 
and  Jlerival  Sonys  of  the  Neyroes,  1882,  4th  ed. 
18 —  ;  The  I'nirersrd  Itciyn  of  Jesus  (a  .sermon), 
1872;  numerous  panijihlets,  etc. 

TAYLOR,  William,  D.D.  (Mount  Union  College, 
O.,  and  Al>bingt<)n  Ilc<lding  College,  III.),  bishop 
of  the  Methnilist-Episcopal  Church;  b.  at  Kock- 
bridge  County,  Va.,  .May  2,  1821 ;  went  from  his 
father's  farm  and  tan-yard  into  the  ministry;  w;is 
regular  itinerant,  1812-49;  missionary  in  Cali- 
fornia, 18I9-.5C;  evangelist  in  the  Kastern  StaU-s 
and  Canada  until  1802,  when  he  went  to  Australia, 
thence  to  .\frica,  thence  to  India.  In  HoudMiy  hi- 
founded  in  1872  an  indi-|pendent,  self-8upi)orting 
mission,  of  whicli  the  South-India  Confeivnce  is 
the  result.  In  1^78  he  visited  Chili  and  Peru. 
He  was  elected  a  bishop  in  1884.  He  is  tlie  author 
of  Seren  Years'  Street  I'muhiny  in  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  IS.VI,  27th  thonsaiul,  London,  ISOIJ; 
California  Life  illuslnili.l.  New  York,  18.'>H,  L'4lh 
thousand,  I^'.ndon,  ISO:!;  The  Mod.l  /'reach,  r, 
Cincinnati,  1800,  lOtli  thuusaml,  Li>n<lon,  iMi.'i; 
Jttconciliotion,  or  How  to  /«■  Siirnl,  1  .s»i7  ;  Infancy 
and  Atanhimd  of  Christian  Life,  \m~  ;  The' Elec- 
tion of  Grace,  Cincinnati,  IHOH;  Christian  Adcrn- \ 
lures  in  South  Africa,  1807  ;  Four  Vearf'  Cam/iaii/n 
ill  India,  1875 ;  Our  South  American  (.'oiuiiu,  187.'*; 


Letters  to  a  Quaker  on  Baptism,  188- ;  Ten  Years 
of  Self-su/iiiortinii  Missions  in  India,  1882;  I'auline 
ifelh'oils  of  MIssomary  Worl,  ISS-. 

TAYLOR,  WiMiam  James  Romeyn,  D.D.  (Rut- 
gers Cdll.-ge,  New  nnmswiik,  N..I.,  180(1),  Ke- 
formeil(l>utch);  b.al.Scliodack,  lien.s.sel.-U'rCuuntv, 
N.Y.,  .July  31,  1823;  graduaU-d  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  l-sJl;  ami  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Refurnied  Church  in 
.\merica,  in  the  same  place,  1811;  bi-came  |>:istor 
!it  New  Durham,  N.J.,  1844;  .lersey  Citv,  N..I. 
(Second  Church),  1840;  .Schenectady,  N.V.  (First 
t  hurch),  1840  :  .Jersey  City,  N.I.  (I'liird  Church). 
In52;  Philadelphia,  I'enn.' (Third  Church),  \8'A; 
i-<irresponding  secretary  of  the  ,\nierican  Bible 
Society,  1802:  pa.stor  of  the  Clinton-avenue  Re- 
formed Church,  Newark,  N..I.,  IsOil.  He  edited 
The  Christian  Intelliyencer  (the  denominational 
organ).  New  York,  1.S72-70  ;  wiis  ]>resident  of  the 
(ieneral  .Synod  of  the  denomination,  1871;  has 
been  trustee  of  Rutgers  College  since  1.S78.  He 
is  the  author  of  Louisa,  a  J'astor's  Memorial, 
Philadelphia,  1800;  many  occasional  sermons  and 
addre.s.ses  in  pamphlet  form;  tr.-jcts;  about  two 
hundred  columns,  chiefly  biographical  and  his- 
torical, in  McClinlock  and  .Strong's  Cyclojitedia: 
The  Bible  in  the  Last  Hundred  Years:  a  Historical 
Discourse  for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  the 
United  Slates  Centennial,  lii7(i;  Church  Extension 
in  Larye  Cities  (1880),  and  On  Co-operation  in  For- 
eign Missions  (1884),  i>ai>er8  in  the  second  and 
third  councils,  res|K'ctively,  of  the  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches,  etc.  See  list  in  Corwin's  Manual 
of  Be  formed  Church,  3d  ed.  New  York,  1879,  pp. 
48(1,  isl. 

TAYLOR,  William  Mackergo,  D.D.  (Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  .\mherst  College, 
Miuss.,  both  1N72),  LL.D.  (College  of  New  .Jersey, 
Princeton,  1'^"'3),  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Kd- 
niarnock,  Scotland,  Oct.  23,  1829 ;  graduated  at 
Cniversity  of  Gla.sgow  1849,  and  at  the  I'nited 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Minburgh, 
1852  ;"  became  pa.stor  (United  Presbyterian)  at 
Kilmaurs,  .Scotland,  1853;  of  Derby-road  Church, 
Liverpofil,  Eng.,  1855;  and  of  the  ftroadway  Tal>- 
ernacle  Church  (Congregationalist),  New-York 
City,  1872.  He  was  Lynian  Beecher  lecturer  in 
Yale  Seminary,  1870  and  1880;  L.  P.  .Stone  lec- 
turer in  Princeton  .Seminary,  ls80;  and  editor  of 
the  Chriilian  al  Work,  1870-8(».  He  is  the  author 
of  Life  Truths  (.sermons),  Liver|H)ol,  Eng.,  1802, 
2(1  eil.  1803;  The  Miracles:  Helps  to  Faith,  not 
Hinilraiires,  Edinburgh,  1805;  The  Lost  found, 
and  the  Wamlrrer  welcomed,  1870,  bust  ed.  New 
York,  l>*hl;  Memoir  of  the  Bcr.  Matthew  Dickie, 
Brist<jl,  1872;  I'rayer  and  Busimss,  New  York, 
1873;  David,  King  of  Israel,  1N75;  Elijah  the 
Prophet,  1.S70;  'The  Ministry  of  the  H'ord  (Yale 
Ix-ctures),  1870;  Songs  in  the  Xiyht,  1H77,  liLsl  ed. 
188-1;  Peter  the  Ajmsl'le,  1877;  /AimW  the  Beloved, 
1878;  Motes  the  Lawgiver,  1879;  The  Gus/iel  Mir- 
acle! in  their  llelatinn  to  Christ  and  Christianity 
(Princeton  lyi-lurun),  I8H0;  The  I.imitalioiu  of 
Life,  anil  other  Sermons,  lHh<l;  /'««/  the  Missionary, 
18>'2;  Conlran/  lYind^,  and  other  Sermons,  1883; 
Jesus  III  the  If,"//,  IH^l;  ./..A,.  A'.e,/.  ,i  Biography, 
XHH:,:    J.,.,/.h.  III.-  Prime   M,„i.ler,   IMMI. 

TEMPLE,  Right  Rev.  Frodsrlck,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1h58),  loril  bisleipof  London,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Santa  .Maura  Nov.  30,   1821 ;  educuU.d  al 
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Balliol  Collefje,  Oxford;  jn"aJiiatecl  B.A.  (double 
first  class)  1S42,  M.A.  184U,  B.D.  lSo8;  was 
elected  fellow  and  inatheiiiaticul  tutor  of  his  col- 
lege, 1S42;  ordained  deacon  184().  priest  1847; 
was  principal  of  Kneller  Ilall  Training  College, 
near  Twickeiiliain.  1848-55:  head  master  of  Hug- 
by  School.  1S5S-UU;  chai)lain-in-ordinar}'  to  the 
Queen:  bishop  t>f  Kxeter,  1809-85;  select  preacher 
at  Oxford  187;i-74.  and  Hampton  lecturer  1884 : 
translated  to  London,  18S5.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  ess.iy  on  T/ie  Educiilinn  of  the  World, 'u\  Essai/s 
and  Reviews,  Ix)ndon,  18G0;  Sermun.s  preached  in 
the  chapel  of  Rugbi/  School  (1858-09),  London, 
1862-71,  3  series:  llelalions  heln-een  iielirjion  and 
.Science  (Hampton  Lectures),  1S84,  id  ed".  1885. 

TERRY,  fVlilton  Spenser,  S.T.D.  (Wesleyan 
University,  Jliddlelown,  Conn.,  1879),  ilethodist: 
b.  at  Coeymans,  X.Y.,  Feb.  22,  1840;  graduated 
at  Charlotteville  (X.V.)  Seminary  1859,  and  Yale 
Theological  .Seminary,  Xew  Haven,  Conn  ,  1862; 
was  pivstor,  1803-84;  and  since  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institution. 
Evanston,  111.  He  \s  the  author  of  commentary 
on  Joshua  to  Samuel,  New  York,  1873,  5th  ed. 
1884;  and  on  Kint/s  to  Esther,  1875;  Bihlical 
Ilermfneutics,  1883.  2d  ed.  Iss.-j. 

THAYER,  Joseph  Henry,  D.D.  (Y'ale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1883:  Harvard  L'niversity, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1884),  Congi'egationalist ;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Xov.  7, 1828;  gi-aduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1850,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1857;  was 
pastoral  Salem,  Mass.,  1859-62;  chaplain  Fortieth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  1862-63  ;  professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1864-82;  and  since  1884  professor  of  Xew-Testa- 
ment  criticism  and  interpretation  in  tlie  theological 
department  of  Harvard  L'niversity.  He  translated 
the  7th  ed.  (Liinemann's)  of  Winer's  Grammar  of 
the  Neic-Teslament  Greek,  Andover,  1869,  la.st  ed. 
1884;  A.  Buttmann's  Grammar  of  the  New-Testament 
Greek,  1873,  last  ed.  1883;  and  with  revision  and 
enlargement  the  2d  ed.  of  Grimm's  Wilke's  Claris 
Novi  Testamenti,  under  title,  -4  Greek-English  Lex- 
icon of  the  New  Testament,  Xew  Y'ork,  1886. 

THIERSCH,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Josias,  D.D., 
Irvingite;  b.  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  Xov.  5,  1817; 
d.  at  Basel,  Dec.  3,  1885.  He  studied  philology  : 
at  Munich,  chiefly  with  his  father,  an  eminent  [ 
Greek  scholar;  and  theology  at  Erlangen  and 
Tiibiugen;  became /)riVa(-</oc€H/ at  Erlangen,  1839; 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  1843;  resigned 
in  1850,  in  order  to  labor  in  the  interest  of  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  which  then  began 
to  be  organized  in  Germany  by  "Evangelists" 
from  England.  He  had  charge  of  a  small  Irving- 
ite congregation  at  Augsburg,  and  afterwards  at 
Basel.  He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Zeller  family  of  Beuggen,  and  with  Bishop  Gobat 
of  Jerusalem,  who  married  a  sister  of  his  wife. 

Dr.  Thiersch  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  pro- 
found piety,  of  rare  classical,  theological,  and  gen- 
eral culture,  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  might 
have  become  the  successor  of  Xeander  in  Berlin  ; 
but,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
divine  call,  he  sacrificed  a  brilliant  academic 
career  to  his  religious  convictions.  He  lived  in 
poverty  and  isolation.  He  was  lame;  but  had 
a  very  striking,  highly  intellectual  and  spiritual 
countenance,  and  au  impressive  voice  and  man- 


ner. He  was  the  most  distinguished  Geniiau 
convert  to  Irvingism.  He  sincerely  believed  that 
the  Lord  had  restored  the  offices  and  gifts  of  the 
.\postolic  Church  in  the  Irvingite  community; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
:  movement,  he  adhered  to  it  till  his  death. 

His  chief  writings  are,  J'ersuch  zur  Ilerstellung 
j  des  hislorischen  Slaudpunkts  fiir  die  Kritik  iter  neii- 
testanienliichen  Schrifien,  Erlangen,  1845  (a  very  able 
book  against  the  Tiibingeii  school  of  Baur.  who 
answered  in  Der  Kritiker  und  der  Fanatiker,  in  der 
Person  des  Herrn  Heinrich  W.  J.  Thiersch.  Zur 
(^harakleristik  der  iieueslen  Theologie,  Stuttgart, 
1846);  Vorlesungen  iiher  Katholicismvs  und  Proles- 
tantismus,  Erlangen,  1846,  2  vols,  (very  able,  writ- 
ten in  an  irenic  spirit,  and  in  elegant  style) ;  Die 
Kirche  im  a/iostolischen  Zeilalter.  Frank furt-ara- 
Main,  18.52, 3d  ed.  1879  (English  trans,  by  Carlyle 
the  Irvingite,  London,  1852);  L'eher  chri.ittic'het 
Famiitenlehen,  1854,  7th  ed.  1877;  Bollinger's  Auf- 
fussung  des  UrchrisleJilhums  heleuchtel.  1861 :  Die 
Gleichnisse  Christi,  Frankfurt-ani-Main,  1867.  2d 
ed.  1875;  Die  Bergpredigt  Chriili,  Basel.  1867,  2d 
ed  ,  .Augsburg,  1878;  Die  Strafgesetze  in  Bagem 
zum  Schutz  der  Sitllichkeit,  1868;  Luther,  Gustae 
Adolf  und  Max  1  con  Bayern,  Xordlingen,  1868; 
Das  Verbot  der  Ehe  innerhalb  der  nahen  Vencandl- 
schaft  nach  der  heiligen  Schrifi  und  nach  den  Grund- 
salzen  der  chrisllichen  Kirche,  1869 ;  Die  Genesis, 
Basel,  1869  (English  trans.,  The  Book  of  Genesis, 
London,  1878);  Ueberden  chrisllichen  Siaat,  1875; 
Christian  Heinrich  Zeller's  Leben,  Basel,  1876,  2 
vols. ;  Die  Anfdnge  der  heiligen  Geschichle.  nach 
dem  1.  Buche  Afosis  betrachlel,  1877 ;  Ueber  die  Ge- 
fahren  und  die  Hoffnungen  der  chrisllichen  Kirche, 
1877,  2d  ed.  1878;  Blicke  in  die  Leiiensgcschichle 
des  Propheten  Daniel,  1884;  Inbegriffder  christlichen 
Lehre,  1886  (his  last  work,  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  and  contains  a  manual  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  Christian  life  which  he  used  in 
his  catechetical  instruction).       PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

THOMAS,  David,  D.D.  (Waynesburg  College, 
Penn.,  1802),  Congregationalist :  b.  at  HoUybush- 
Vatsou,  near  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  South  \\'ale8, 
Feb.  1,  1813;  educated  at  Newport  Pagnel,  now 
Che.shunt  College,  Buckingham,  under  the  Rev. 
T.  Bull,  the  friend  and  neighbor  of  Cowper  the 
poet;  entered  the  Independent  ministry,  1841; 
was  minister  of  Stockwell  Independent  Church, 
London.  184.5-74.  He  founded  in  18.55  the  Xational 
Newspaper  League  Company,  for  cheapening  and 
improving  the  daily  press,  which  numbereil  ten 
thousand  members,  and  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man ;  also  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Unions,  1861 ;  originated  the  L'niversity  for  Wales 
in  1862,  when  the  first  letters  and  resolutions  were 
sent  out;  the  University  College  was  opened  at 
.\berystwith,  March  11,  1877.  He  comes  of  an 
old  family  who  have  resided  upon  the  same 
property  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  His  grandfather  lived  to  a  hundred  years; 
gi-eat-grandfather  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ; 
great-uncle  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  years.  He  is 
a  Broad  Churchman,  in  close  theological  sympathy 
with  Horace  Bushnell  of  United  States  of  America, 
Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster,  F.  AV.  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  and  Bishop  Eraser  of  Manchester. 
In  all  his  writings  he  recognizes  the  fact,  that  as 
Christ  is  the  only  revealer  of  ab.«olute  truth,  he 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Old  -  Testament 
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writers  or  by  the  ajiostles,  Imt  they  are  all  to  l>e 
interpreted  by  liim.  llo  is  the  author  of  The 
Crisis  of  Beiiif/,  London,  1»4!);  The  Core  of  Creeds, 
1851 ;  The  Progress  of  Beinij,  1854  ;  The  liihliciil 
Liturijy,  1855;  Journalism  and  the  I'ul/til,  1857; 
Unreasonableness  of  People  in  Relation  to  the  Pulpit, 
1857;  Resurrectiuns:  Thoughts  on  Duty  and  Destiny, 
]86;J;  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel:  a  llomiletical 
(Commentary  on  St.  Matthetp,  1864  ;  The  Augustine 
Jlymn-Bcok;  18u5;  The  Minister,  the  Parent,  and 
the  Church:  Inaugural  Addresses,  Bristol,  1800; 
The  Philosophy  of  Happiness  (including  Crisis  and 
J'rogress  of  Being),  London,  1809;  llumilelic  Com- 
mi-iilary  <in  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1801)  ;  The  Practi- 
riil  Philosopher:  a  Daily  Mouilnr,  1S73;  Problemata 
Mundi,  the  Book  of  Job  considereil,  1878 ;  editor  of 
The  llomilist,  1851-82 ;  50  vols. ;  and  since  of  'J'he 
Jlomilislic  Library,  in  which  have  ai>]>eared  his 
Book  of  the  Psalms,  eiegetically  and  /irarticalli/  con- 
sidcrrd,  188-J-8:!.  :i  vols. ;  The  Genius  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  1S81. 

THOMAS,  Jesse  Burgess,  D.D.  (University  of 
Chicago,  ISOli),  Baptist;  b.  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
July  29,  18.'52 ;  graduated  at  Kenyon  College, 
Ganibier,  O.,  1850;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Illinois,  1852;  studied  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  N.Y.,  1853-51;  oliliged  to  abandon 
his  studies  through  ill  health,  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  at  Chicago,  111. ;  in  1802  he 
entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at 
AVaukegan,  111.,  1802-04  ;  of  the  l'ierre|iorit-strcet 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1804-tJ8 ;  of  the  First 
Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1808-09;  of  the 
Jlichigan-avenue  Church,  Chicago,  1809-74 ;  lia,s 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Churcli  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  since  1874.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Old  Bible  and  the  New  Science,  New- 
York,  1877;  The  Mould  of  Doctrine,  Philadel- 
phia, 18IS3. 

THOMPSON,  Augustus  Charles,  D.D,  (Amherst 
College,  Ma.ss.,  180(1),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  April  30,  1812; 
educated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
with  the  class  of  1835,  but  did  not  graduate ; 
graiiuated  from  the  Theological  .Seminary,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1838;  studied  at  the  L'niversity  of 
Berlin,  1838-39;  ordained  at  Eliot  Church,  Kox- 
bury,  Ma.ss.,  July  27,  1842;  now  .senior  pa.stor. 
He  wa.s  a-s.sociated  willi  Uev.  Dr.  Kufus  Anderson 
in  a  deputation  to  the  missions  of  the  .\.  B.  C.  F.  ^L 
in  India,  1854-55;  with  Uev.  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  a-s 
a  delegate  to  the  Missionary  Conference  in  lx)n- 
don,  Kng.,  1(S78 ;  lecturer  on  foreign  nii.s-sion.s  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (>fa8s.),  1877-80; 
at  the  Boston  University  (Ma-ss.),  1882;  and  at 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Conn.),  1885-80. 
He  is  the  author  of  Som/s  in  the  Night,  Boston, 
1845;  Youm/  Martt/rs,  2il  ed.  1.SI8;  Lambs  Fed, 
1819  (translated  iiito  Malirathi,  Bombay,  1853); 
Last  Hours,  1S51  ;  Poor  Widow,  1H54  (translated 
intoTamil,  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  1855) ;  The  Better  hind, 
lS51(reiiublished  K<linburgh  188.5,  now  ed.  1809); 
The  Yoke  iu  Youth,  1850;  Gathered  Lilies,  IH.'jH; 
Eliot  Sabltath-school  Memorial,  1859;  Morning 
Hours  in  Palmiis,  1800;  Li/ra  Calestis,  1803;  The 
Mere,/  .Seal,  1803  (r.-pnblisW.l  Ix.n<l(.n,  1804);  Our 
Litlli  Ones,  1807;  Chri.itus  Consolator,  1.S07;  Seeds 
and  .Shiaves,  1808  ;  Discourse  Connnrmorntire  ofRcf. 
Rufus  .{nderson,  />/>.,  1880;  Morarian  Missions, 
New  York,  1882;  Happy  New  Year,  1883;  Fiitur, 


Priilmtiuii  and  Furiign  Missions,  1880;   variiiiL<  ser- 

,  mons,  addres,ses,  and  articles  in  sundry  periolioals. 

I  THOMPSON,  Right  Rev.  Hugh  Miller,  S.T.D, 
(Ilobart  College,  (ieneva,  N.Y.,  1^0:!).  LL.D, 
(University  of  .\labaina.  Tusialoosa.  1>^"m.  KpiMO 

'  palian,  assistant  bishop  of  Mississip|>i  :  b.  in 
County  Londonderry.  Ireland,  June  5,  18.30; 
graduated  15.  D.  from  Nashotah  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Wis.,  \x'y2  ;  was  missionary  and  minister  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  lh52-'io;  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Nashotah,  1800-71,  and 

I  during  the  same  period  editor  of  The  American 
Churchman ;  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New- York 

City,  1872-70;  editor  of  The  Church  Journal, 
1871-79;  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans, 
1870-83;  consecrat«.'d  a.<sistant  bishop  of  Missis- 
sippi, 1883.  He  is  the  author  of  t'nity  and  its 
Restoration,  New  York,  1800,  15tli  tliou.sand  1885; 
Sin  and  Penally,  ISIJ-^,  liilh  thousand  1S^5:  First 
Principles,  1.S08,  20th  thousand  1S85;  Absolution, 
1872,  last  ed.  1885;  Copi/,  1872,  3d  ed.  Insj;  Tlie 
Kingdom  of  God,  1873,  i5th  tliou.sand  1885;  The 
World  and  the  Logos  (Bedell  Lectures  for  1885), 
1885. 

THOMPSON,  William,  D.D.  (Union  College, 
Scheiu-ctady,  N.Y.,  1^47),  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  (io.shen.  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  18(10;  gradu.ited  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1827;  since 
18.34  has  Wen  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Conn. ;  since  1881  emeritus 
and  dean  of  the  faculty. 

THOMSON,  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  William, 
D.D.  (Oxl'onl,  l^."lO),  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  ;uclibi.shop 
of  York,  primate  of  Kugland,  and  .Mi'trupulitan, 
Churcli  of  England;  b.  at  Whitehaven.  Cund)er- 
land,  Feb.  11,  1819;  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
f).\ford;  graduated  B..\.  (third-cla.ss  cla.ssics)  1'84(^ 
.M.A.  1843,  B.D.  1850;  was  ordained  deacon  1842, 
priest  1843;  was  fellow,  dean,  bursar,  tutor,  and 
provost  of  his  college,  185.5-02;  preacher  to  the 
HonorableSociely  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  1858- 
01  ;  rector  of  All  Saints,  Marylebone,  ls.")r)-01  ;  in 
1801  was  consecrated  bishop  of  (ilouce.ster  and 
Bristol,  and  1«03  translated  to  York.  He  was 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  1848  and  18.50,  and 
Bampton  lecturer  1853.  He  is  visit<^ir  of  t^neen's 
Collegi',  Oxford;  elector  of  St.  Augustine's  Col- 
lege, Cand>ridge,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  her 
Majesty's  .Most  Honorable  rrivy  Council.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  .Atoning  Work  of  Christ  (Bain))- 
tou  Lectures),  London,  1851 ;  Sermons  preached 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  180O;  Life  in  the  Light  of 
Goil's  IKorrf (sermons),  1808;  Word,Work;and  Will, 
1879;    Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  188.3. 

THOMSON,  William  McClure,  D.D.  (Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  In<l.,  1858),  l'resbyt«-rian ; 
b.  at  .Springfield  (now  Spring  Dale),  near  Cin- 
cinnati, ().,  Dee.  31,  1800;  graduated  at  .Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.,  1820;  studied  at  I'rince- 
lon  Theological  .Seminary,  N.J.,  1820-27;  ordained 
an  ovaiigelist  by  IVsbytery  of  Cincinnati,  ()., 
Oct.  12,  1831  ;  wna  missionary  in  Syria  ami  I'ales- 
tine  under  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  Presfiyterian  Board 
of  Fon-ign  MissioiLs,  ls;t3-49,  1 8.50- .".7 .  ls.-,!t-70. 
He  now  resides  in  New- York  City.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Land  and  the  Bool;  or  BMnal  Illus- 
trations Drawn  from  the  .Manners  and  Customs,  ihr 
.Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  Ihr  Holy  Land,  New  York, 
18.59,2  vols,  later  editions;  new  ed.  thumughly 
revised  and  ru-written,  with  iniuierous  illustr.ition'-. 
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•i  vol^.  (vol.  i.,  Suulliern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
New  York  and  Loiidou,  1S80 ;  vol.  ii.,  Central 
Palestine  and  Phumicia,  1SS2;  vol.  iii.,  Lehanun, 
Damascus,  and  Beijund  Jordan,  ISSG). 

THOROLD,  Right  Rev.  Anthony  Wilson,  D.D. 
(by  diploma,  1877),  lord  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Hougham,  June  13, 
1825;  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  grad- 
uated B.A.  1S47,  M.A.  1850;  ordained  deacon 
1849,  priest  1850 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  London,  '1857 :  minister  of  Canton 
Chapel,  Mayfair,  1868;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of 
St.  Paucra.s,  Middlesex,  1869;  lord  bishop  of 
Rochester,  1877.  lie  was  examining  chaplain  to 
the  archbishop  of  York,  1874-77 ;  and  select 
preacher  at  Oxford,  1878-80.  He  is  the  author  j 
of  The  Presence  of  Christ,  London,  ISO!),  16tli  ed. 
1884  ;  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  1881,  5th  ed.  1884 ; 
The  Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Younrj,  1882,  2d  ed. 
188.3 ;   The  Voice  of  Christ.  1883.  7'th  ed.  1887. 

TIELE,CornelisPetrus,D.D.(Aon.,  Leiden,  1853), 
Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Leiden,  Dec.  16,  1830; 
studied  at  the  Remonstrants'  Seminary  and  at  the 
Athenieum  of  Amsterdam ;  became  Remonstrant 
pastor  at  Moordrecht,  18.)3 ;  Rotterdam,  18.56; 
professor  in  the  Remonstrants'  Seminary,  trans- 
lated to  Leiden,  1873 ;  professor  of  the  history  of 
religions,  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  1S77  (for 
his  inaugural  addresses,  see  below).  He  edited 
for  a  time  "  The  Signs  of  the  Times "  (in  Dutch),  the 
organ  of  the  so-called  "  modern  theology ; "  and 
assisted  upon  Gids;  and  since  its  foundation,  in 
1867,  has  been  joint  editor  with  A.  Kuenen,  A.  D. 
Loman,  and  L.  W.  Rauweuhoff  of  the  Theoloijisch 
Tijdschriji,  Leiden.  He  is  the  author  of  Specimen 
theologicum  sislens  aiinolationem  in  locos  nonnullos 
eranyelii  Joannei,  ad  vindicandam  hujus  evangelii 
uuthentiam  (publich'  defended,  Amsterdam),  1853; 
and  in  Dutch  of  "  The  Gospel  of  John  consid- 
ered as  a  source  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  1855; 
"The  Religion  of  Zaratluustra,"  1864;  VergeliJ- 
kende  Geschiedenis  der  Eijyptische  en  Mesopotamische 
Godsdiensten  ("  Comparative  History  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Mesopotamiau  Religions"),  1869-72,  2 
parts  (French  trans.,  Paris,  1882 ;  English  author- 
ized trans,  by  James  Ballin^al,  part  1,  Histori/ 
of  the  Egyptian  Religion,  London,  1882);  De  plaats 
van  de  Godsdiensten  der  Natutirvolken  in  de  Gods- 
dienst-geschiedenis  ("  The  Place  of  the  Religions 
of  the  Savages  in  the  History  of  Religion,"  in- 
augural), 1873;  Geschiedenis  van  den  Godsdiensl  lot 
aan  de  heerschappij  der  Wereldgodsdiensten,  1876 
(English  trans,  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal 
Religions,  Loudon,  1878,  3d  ed.  1884 ;  French 
trans.,  Paris,  1880;  German  trans.,  Berlin,  1880); 
De  vrucht  der  Assyriologie  voor  de  eergelijkende  ge- 
schiedenis der  Godsdiensten  ("  The  Results  of  Assy- 
riology  for  the  Comparative  History  of  Religion," 
inaugural),  1877  (German  trans,  by  K.  Friederici, 
Leipzig,  1878);  De  Gelijkenis  van  het  V'aderhuis 
<"The  Parable  of  the  Father's  House"),  1861,  later 
eds. ;  Ttcaalf  Preken  ("Twelve  Sermons"),  1873; 
Huldreich  Zwingli  (an  address  at  the  Zwingli  Fes- 
tival in  the  Remonstrants'  Church  at  Rotterdam, 
Dec.  30,  1883),  1884 ;  contributions  in  the  Revue 
de  Vhistoire  des  Relit/ions,  Paris, etc. 

TILLETT,  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.,  Methodist 
(Southern  Church):  b.  at  Henderson,  X.C,  Aug. 
25,  IS-M  ;  graduated  at  Randolph  Macon  College, 


Ashland,  Va.,  1877,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N..I.,  1880;  became  member  of  Virginia 
Conference,  Methodist-Episcopal,  South ;  and  pas- 
tor at  Danville,  Va.,  1880;  chaplain  of  Vander- 
bilt  Uuivereity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1882 ;  adjunct 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  same  1883; 
and  full  professor  1884.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  review  articles. 

TITCOMB,  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  Holt,  D.D. 
(Cambridge,  1877),  Church  of  England;  b.  iu 
London,  in  the  year  1*19;  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (junior  op- 
time)  1841,  M.A.  18-44;  ordained  deacon  1842, 
priest  1843 ;  was  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Less,  Cambridge,  184.0-59;  secretary  to  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India, 
1859-61 ;  vicar  of  St.  Stephen,  South  Lambeth, 
London,  1861-76 ;  rural  dean  of  Clai)ham,  1870- 
76 ;  vicar  of  Woking,  1876-77 ;  consecrated  first 
lord  bishop  of  Rangoon,  British  Burniah,  1877 ; 
resigned  his  bishopric,  1S8'2;  became  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  the  English  Church  for  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  1884.  Since  1874  he  has  been 
honorary  canon  of  AVinchester.  He  is  the  author 
of  Bihle  Studies  as  to  Divine  Teaching,  London, 
1857 ;  Baptism :  its  Institution,  PrivUeges,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, 1866 ;  Revelation  from  Adam  to  Mal- 
achi:  Bible  Studies,  1871;  Church  Lessons  for 
Young  Churchmen,  1873;  Anglo-Israel  Posl-liag, 
1878 ;  Before  the  Cross,  1878 ;  British  Burtnah, 
and  its  Church  Mission  Work  in  187S-79,  1880; 
Cautions  for  Doubters,  1880 ;  Short  Chapters  on 
Buddhism  Past  and  Present,  1883.  • 

TOLLIN,  Henri  Guillaume  Nathanael,  Lie. 
Theol.  (Berlin,  18.37),  M.D.  (h„n..  Bern,  1884), 
Ilel'ormed  theologian  ;  b.  at  Berlin,  May  5,  1833; 
educated  at  Berlin  and  Bonn  ;  was  te.acher  in  the 
French  g^nmasium  in  Berlin,  18.59-62  ;  preacher 
to  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1862;  afterwards  at  Schulzendorf,  near  Lindow; 
since  1876  he  has  been  preacher  to  the  French 
Reformed  Church  at  Magdeburg.  He  established 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  ."schulzendorf  a 
fund  for  poor  people,  and  at  Magdeburg  an  edu- 
cational union.  He  is  the  author  of  Biographische 
Beitrtige  zur  Geschichle  der  Tolerauz,  Frankfort-ou- 
the-Oder,  1866;  Ein  Ahnherr  der  Hohenzollern, 
1866;  Geislliche  Reden  von  Ilavenstein,  nebst  Bio' 
f/raphie,166(i;  Geschichte  der  franzbsichen  Colonie 
in  Frankfurt  a.  d.  Oder,  1868;  H.  W.  Beecher's 
Geistliche  Reden,  nebst  Biogriiphie,  Berlin,  1870; 
Luther  und  Sercet,  1875;  Melanchthon  und  Seiret, 
1876  ;  Characterbild  Michael  Servet's,  1876  (trans- 
lated into  English,  Hungarian,  French,  Italian, 
and  Danish) ;  Die  Entdeckung  des  Blutkreislaufs, 
Jena,  1876 ;  Das  Lekrsyslem  Michael  Servet's,  Giiters- 
loh,  vols,  i.-iii.,  1876-78 ;  Mi.  Villanovani  Apolo- 
getica  disceptatio,  Berlin,  1880 ;  Mi.  Sercet  und 
Martin  Butter,  1880 ;  William  Harvey,  1880 ;  Maleo 
Realdo  Colo7nbo,  18^ ;  Harvey  und  seine  Vorgdnger, 
Erlangen,  1883 ;  Cassiodore  de  Reina,  Paris,  1883- 
84;  Andreas  Caesalpin,'Bo\\ii,\'SSi;  Andreas  Vesal, 
Erlangen,  1885  ;  Geschichte  der  franziisisch  refor- 
mirten  Gemeinde  zu  Magdeburg,  Halle,  1886-87 ; 
numerous  articles  in  the  Zeitschrifttn  of  Kahnis, 
Hilgenfeld,  Hase,  Kostlin,  Guericke,  Zcickler, 
Lehmaun,  von  Raumer,  Virchow,  von  Holtzendoff, 
etc.  :  manv  on  Servetus. 

TOORENENBERGEN,  Johan  Justus  van,  theo- 
logian ;  b.  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  12,  1822 ;  studied  at 
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tlie  I'liiversity  of  Utrecht;  became  Reformed  pas- 
tor at  KIspeet  18-14,  Flessin^eii  ISlS;  director 
of  studies  and  secri'tiry  of  the  Mission  Institute  of 
Utreclit,  1804;  pastor"  at  Kotterdaiii,  ItJliU;  pri> 
ffssor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  tlie  University  of 
Amsterdam,  IS'SO.  He  is  the  author  (in  Uut*-h; 
iif  two  volumes  of  sermons,  minor  works,  and 
•■  A  Page  of  the  History  of  the  Confession  of  the 
Itfformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands,"  Amster- 
dam. 1801 ;  "  Dogmatic  Tlieses  relating  to  the 
Doctrine  of  tlie  Reformed  Church,"  lSo2-(j5;"Tlie 
Symbolical  Books  of  the  Reformed  Cliurch  of  the 
Netherlands"  (critical  text),  1S09;  "  Tlje  Reli- 
gious and  Ecclesiastical  Works  of  I'h.  Marnix 
de  Sainte  Aldegonde,"  1871-78,  3  vols.  ;  editor  of 
the  Marnix  Society  ("  Documents  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands prior  to  1618 ")  1870-85,  10  vols. ;  Munu- 
menta  reformalionix  Belgictx,  torn,  i.,  1882. 

TOUSEY,  William  George,  Universalist;  b.  at 
I'ortage,  N.Y.,  Sept.  22,  1842;  graduated  .\.B. 
;it  'I'ufts  ColU^^'e,  College  Hill.  .Mas.s.,  1809,  and 
ili\iiiity  -rliniil  1871  ;  since  1 87.5  has  been  professor 
..I  ]..Nrii,ji,,,'\  and  natural  theology  there. 

TOWNSEND,  Luther  Tracy,  D."D.  (Dartmouth 
Colleg.-.  Hanover,  N.H.,  1871),  Methodist;  b.  at 
Orono,  .Me..  Sept.  27,  1838;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  1859,  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  1802;  was 
professorof  exegetical  theology,  Boston  l.'niversity, 
JIa.ss.,  1807-08,  of  historical  theology  1809-73, 
and  since  of  practical  theology.  He  wa.s  adjutant 
of  Sixteenth  New-Hampshire  Volunteei-s,  1803-01. 
Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  'J'rae  and  Pie- 
leuded  Christianity,  Boston,  1809 ;  Sword  and  Gar- 
ment, 1871;  Ood-ilan,  1872;  Credo,  1873;  Out- 
lines of  Theologij,  New  York,  1873;  Arena  and 
Throne,  Boston,  1874;  Lost  Forever,  1875;  The 
Chinese  Prohleni,  1870;  The  Supernatural  Factor 
in  Recical.1,  1877;  The  Intermediate  World,  1878; 
Elements  nf  General  and  Christian  Theoloi;i/,  New 
York,  1879;  Fate  of  Republics,  Boston,  1880;  An 
of  Speech,  vol.  i.,  Studies  in  I'oetry  and  Prose  (1880), 
vol.  ii.,  Sluilies  in  Eloi/uence  and  Lof/ic  (1881); 
Mosaic  Record  and  Modern  Science,  1881  ;  BiMe 
Theology  and  Modern  Thought,  \>i&'i;  Faith  Work, 
Christian  Science,  and  other  Cures,  1885;  Handbook 
upon  ('hurch  Trials,  New  York,  1885. 

TOr,  Crawford  Howell,  A.M.,  Baptist;  b.  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Marcli  23,  1830;  graduated  A.M. 
at  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesvilla,  Va., 
18.56;  studied  at  Berlin,  1800-08;  was  profe,s.sor 
of  Old  Testament  interpretation  in  Southern  Bap- 
ti.st  Theological  .Seminary,  (ireenville,  S.C.  (now 
Louisville,  Ky.),  1809-7^,  and  .since  1880  of  He- 
brew in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  is  a  "  lilwral  con.servative."  He  is  tlie  author 
of  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  Boston,  1882, 
3d  cd.  1884  ;  lluotatiiins  in  the  Xew  Teslanicnl,  New 
York.  l>sl. 

TRECHSEL,  Friedrlch,  O.D.,  Swi.ss  theologian ; 
I.,  at  li.TM,  Nov.  ;i0,  IS()5;  d.  there  Jan.  30,  188.5. 
Ho  studied  in  the  university  of  his  iiativi?  city, 
then  in  Paris,  Gottingen,  Hall>',  and  Berlin.  Of 
his  teachers,  Lueke  of  (lottingen  and  Neander  of 
Berlin  had  the  most  influence  upon  his  intellectual 
development.  In  1820  he  liecame  chaplain  of 
the  city  hospital  at  Bi-rn,  and  priral-dm-eni  in  the 
academy;  pastoral  Veehigen,  1837;  of  the  Minster 
at  Bern,  1859;  retired  on  a  pension,  1870.     He 


I  was  tlie  author  of  f'eber  den  Aanon,  die  Krilik 
und  Eregese,  Bern,  1832;  Johannes  Philoponus  (in 

,  Theologische  Slwtien  und  Kriliken,  183.5);  Die 
proteslantischen  Antitrinitarier  vor  Fauslus  Socin.. 
Xuch  Quellen  und  i'rkunden  geschichtlich  dargesleltt 
(his  chief  work),  Heidelberg,  1839—14,  2  vols, 
(vol.  i.,  Michael  Serrel  und  seine  Vorgiingcr  ;  vol.  ii., 

I  Ldio   So:ini  und  die   A  ntilrinitarier  seiner  Zeit)  ; 

I  liiilrage  :ur  Geschiclitc  dcr  schiceizerisch-reformirten 
Kirchc,  zundchst  derjenigen  des  Katilons  Bern,  Bern, 

.1844;    valuable  articles   in   Iler/og's  Real-Ency- 

I  klopmlie,    in    the    Berner    Taschenbuch,    etc.      Cf. 

I  obituary  notice  by  K.  Ruetschi  in  Meile's  Theit- 

I  loqische  Xeilsrhri/)  nus  der  Schwei:,  vol.  ii.  (Ziirich, 
1885),  pp.  312-31 1. 

TRENCH,  Francis  Chenevix,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  .Inly,  1800;  d.  .it 
Bui-sleden,  Ilant.s,  April  3,  1880."  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
(two  second-class  classics),  1828  ;  B.A.  1831,  .M.A. 
1839;  ordained  deacon  183.5,  priest  18.30;  curate 
of  St.  Giles,  Reading,  1830;  perpetual  curate  of 
.St.  .lohn,  Reading,  1837-.57;  rector  of  Islip,  Ox- 
fordshire, 1857-7.5.  He  was  the  author  of  Sermons 
at  Reading,  London,  1843;  Trarels  in  France  and 
Sjiain,  1845;  Scotland:  its  Faith  and  Features, 
1816;  /'(irtrai/ o/"C7(rtnV7(ex|X)sition  of  1  Cor.  xiii.), 
1846;  Walk  around  Mt.  Blanc,  1848;  Life  and 
Character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  1850;  Job's 
Tistimony  to  Jesus,  and  the  Jlesurrertinit  of  the  Body, 
18,53;  Theological  Works  (collected  edition),  18.57, 
3  vols.;  Few  Xotes  from  Past  Life,  1862;  Xoles 
on  the  Greek  of  the  A  etc  Testament,  chiejly  for  Eng- 
lish Readers,  1804;  Four  Assize  .SVmion*- (preached 
in  York  Minster  and  Lee<ls'  Parish  Church),  1805; 
Isllpinna  (miscellanies),  1809-70,  2  series.         • 

TRENCH,  Most  Rev.  Richard  Chenevix,  O.D. 
(Cambridge,  1850 ;  Trinity  Collc'ge,  Dublin,  1804), 
lord  arclibishop  of  Dublin,  Church  of  Ireland;  b. 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  .Sept.  0,  1n07  ;  d.  in  London, 
March  28,  18.S0.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  graduated  B.A.  182!»,  M.A.'l833, 
B.D.  18.')0;  was  ordained  deacon  1832,  priest  1833; 
became  curate  of  Curdridge  1835,  and  Alverstoke 
1840;  rector  of  ItchinstoKe,  Hants,  1845;  dean 
of  Westminst<"r,  1850;  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Glandelagh,  and  Kihlare,  1864  ;  retired,  1S84.  He 
was  Hul.sean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  1815-46; 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (NVilberforcw), 
1847-04;  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College, 
Ixindon,  1847-58.  lb;  was  a  devout  and  con- 
servative High  Churchman  of  llie  best  tyiK-,  but 
his  theological  writings  are  free  from  sectional 
bia-s.  He  had  no  siM'cial  .■idniinistrative  ability, 
and  therefore  was  only  moderately  successful  as 
archbishop.  He  threw  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence against  disestablishment.  As  a  writ^-r,  ho 
showed  choice  biblical,  patristic,  and  modern 
Anglo-German  learning,  original  thought,  ami  a 
reverential  anil  truly  Christian  spirit.  He  is  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  KiiL-lish  language. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  The  Story  oj  Justin  Martyr, 
and  other  Poems,  I»ndon,  1835,  6tn  ed.  1862  ;  Sab- 
baton,  llnnnr  Nealr,  and  nthrr  Pnrms,  1838  ;  Elegiac 
Poems,  1811  ;  Notes  nn  thr  I'arabtei  of  our  Lord, 
1841,  16th  ed.  1880;  Forms  from  Etutern  Sources, 
1812;  Genoifca  and  other  Porms,  1842;  Sermons, 
Cambridge,  1H43;  Exposition  of  the  Sennou  on  the 
Mount,  from  St.  Augustine,  Ixindon,  1844,  4th  ud. 
1381  ;    The  Fitneu  if  Holy  Scripture  for  uifulding 
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the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men  (Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1845),  Cambridge,  1846 ;  Christ  the  Desire  of  all 
Nations,  or  the  Unconscious  Prophecies  uf  Heathen- 
dom (Hulsean  Lectures  for, 184(5),  1846;  together, 
5tli  ed.  1880  ;  Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners,  London, 
184(i :  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  1846,  TUh 
eJ.  1886;  Sacred  Latin  Poeiri/,  1849,  3d  ed.  1874; 
The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  1850;  Un  the  Study  of 
Words,  18ol,  18th  ed.  1882;  On  the  Lessons  in 
Proverbs,  1853,  7th  ed.  1879 ;  Si/noni/mes  of  the 
New  Testament,  Cambridge,  1854,  2d  series  1863 : 
together,  loth  ed.  1886;  Alma  and  other  Poems, 
1854 ;  English,  Past  and  Present,  London,  1855, 
11th  ed.  1881 ;  Life's  a  Dream :  the  Great  Theatre 
of  the  World,  from  the  Spanish  of  Catderon,  with 
an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  1856,  2d  ed.  1880; 
Sermons,  1856;  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Connection  with  some  Recent 
Proposals  for  its  Revision,  1858  (reprinted  by  Dr. 
Schaff,  with  Ellicott  and  Liglitfoot's  treatises. 
New  York,  1873) ;  A  Select  Glossary  of  Enfjlish 
Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  differing  from  their 
Present,  1859,  5th  ed.  1879 ;  Sermons  preached  in 
Westminster  A  bbey,  1860 ;  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  1801,  4th  ed.  1883; 
Subjection  of  the  Creature  to  Fa/aV^  (sermons),  Cam- 
bridge, 1863;  Two  Sermons,  1804;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus:  Social  Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
1865,  2d  ed.  1872 ;  Poems,  collected  and  arranyed 
anew,  1865,  9th  ed.  1886,  1  vol. ;  Studies  on  the 
Gospels,  1867,  4th  ed.  1878;  Shipirrrcks  of  Faith 
(3  sermons),  1867  ;  A  Household  Book'  of  Enylish 
Poetry,  selected  and  arranged,  1868  ;  Plutarch  :  his 
life.  Lives  and  Morals,  1873,  2d  ed.  1874 ;  Lectures 
on  Medi(Eval  Church  History,  1877,  2d  ed.  1879.  » 

TRISTRAM,  Henry  Baker,  D.D.  (Durham,  1882), 
LL.D.  (Edinburgh,  1868),  F.R.S.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  Eglingham,  Northumberland,  May  ll, 
1H22;  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  O.Kford  ;  grad- 
uated ti.A.  (second-class  classics)  1844,  M.A. 
1846;  was  ordained  deacon  1845,  priest  1846  ;  was 
chaplain  in  Bermuda,  1847-49;  rector  of  Castle- 
Eden,  County  Durham,  Eng.,  1849-60  ;  master  of 
Greatham  Hospital  and  vicar  of  Greatham,  1860- 
73;  honorary  canon  of  Durham,  1870-74;  rural 
dean  of  Stockton,  1872-76;  of  Chester-le-Street, 
AVestern  Division,  1876-80;  and  since  1880  of 
Durham;  since  1874  he  has  been  canon  of  Durham. 
He  is  (1885)  proctor  in  convocation  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Durham,  and  honorary  association 
secretary  of  Church  Jlissiouary  Society  for  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland.  He  has  travelled  long 
and  frequently  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  which  he  has  made  five  expeditions. 
He  was  olTered  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  in  1879. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Great  Sahara,  London, 
1860;  The  Land  of  Israel,  1865,  4th  ed.  1882; 
Natural  HUtory  of  the  Bible,  1867,5th  ed.  1880; 
Ornitholoyy  of  Palestine,  1867  ;  Daughters  of  Syria, 
1869,  3d  ed.  1874;  Seven  Golden  Candlesticks, 
1871;  Bible  Places,  1872,  11th  thousand,  1884; 
The  Land  of  Moab,  1873,  2d  ed.  1874;  Pathways 
of  Palestine,  1882,  2  vols. ;  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Palestine,  1881. 

TROLLOPE,  Right  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.  (Oxford, 
1877),  F.S.A.,  bishop  suffragan  of  Nottingham, 
Church  of  England  ;  b.  at  Caswick,  Eng.,  April  15. 
1817;  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1839,  M.A.  1855;  was  ordained  deacon 
1840,  priest  1841  ;  was  prebendary  of  Liddingtou 


in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1867-74;  since  1843  has 
been  rector  of  Leasingham,  with  Roxholni,  diocese 
of  Lincoln ;  and  bishop  suffragan  of  Nottingham 
since  1877.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Jllustrations  of 
Ancient  Art,  London,  1854;  Life  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  1856;  The  Captivity  of  John,  King  of  France, 
1857;  A  Handbool:  of  Lincoln,  1857  ;  Temple  Bruer 
and  the  Templars,  ISoI ;  The  Introduction  (f  Chris- 
tianity into  Lincolnshire,  1857;  Labyrinths,  Ancient 
and  Mediceval,lSbS;  Sepulchral  Memorials,  1868; 
Fens  and  Submarine  Forests,  1859;  The  Danes  in 
Lincolnshire,  1859;  Memorabilia  of  Griiiu^bi/,  1859; 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Red  Bricks,  1859  ;  The 
Roman  House  at  Apethorpe,  1859 ;  The  History  of 
Workshop  Priory,  1860;  Monastic  Gate-Houses, 
1860;  The  Life  of  the  Suj:on  Hereward,  1861  ;  His- 
ton/  of  Anne  Askeive,  1862;  Battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  1862;  Shadows  of  the  Past,  1863;  The  Rais- 
ing of  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham,  1864; 
Sj>ilsby  and  other  Churches,  1865;  Gainsborough 
and  other  Churches,  1866  ;  The  Norman  Sculptures 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1866 ;  Grantham  and  other 
Churches,  1807;  The  Roman  Ermine  Street,  1868; 
The  Norman  and  Early  English  Styles  of  Gothic 
A  rchitecture,  1869 ;  Boston  and  other  Churches,  1870; 
Newark  and  other  Churches,  1870;  A'ewark  Castle, 
1871  ;  The  Battle  of  Stoke,  1871 ;  Sleaford  and  the 
Wapentakes  of  Flaxwelt  and  Aswardham,  1872; 
Holbeach  and  other  Churches,  1872  ;  South  Park 
Abbey,  South  and  other  Churches,  1873 ;  Churches 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Grantham  (1875),  of  Newark 
(1876),  of  Soutlncell  (1877),  of  Grimsby  (1878),  of 
Stamford  (1879);  Church  Spires,  1875;  Little  St. 
Hu(/h  of  Lincoln,  1880;  various  sermons  and 
charges. 

TROUTBECK,  John,  D.D.  (by  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1883),  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Bleneowe,  Cumberland,  Eng.,  Nov.  12,  1x32; 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1856,  M.A.  1858;  was  ordained  deacon 
1855,  prie.st  1857 ;  curate  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Wells, 
Somerset,  1855-58 ;  vicar  of  Dacre,  Cumberland, 
1859-64 ;  precentor  and  minor  canon  of  Man- 
chester, 1864-69  ;  Sunday-evening  lecturer  of  St 
Matthew,  Westminster,  1870-72  ;  secretary  of  the 
New-Testament  Revision  Company,  1870-81 ;  has 
been  since  1869  minor  canon  of  Westminster,  and 
since  1883  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen.  He 
edited  The  Manchester  Psalter  and  Chant-Book, 
London,  1867;  Westminster  Abbey  Hymn-Book, 
1883. 

TRUE,  Benjamin  Osgood,  Baptist ;  b.  at  Plain- 
field,  N.H.,  Dec.  17,  1845;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.IL,  1866,  and  at 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  1870; 
was  pastor  at  Baldwinsville,  N.Y.,  1870-72;  in 
Europe,  1872 ;  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  1873-79 ;  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
1879-80;  pastor  of  Central  Baptist  Church.  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  1880-81;  siiue  1881  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Theological  .Seminary.  He  is  the  author  of  mis- 
cellaneous reviews,  articles,  etc. 

TRUMBULL,  Henry  Clay,  D.D.  (Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Eiiston,  Penn.,  1881 ;  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1882);  Congregational ist;  b.  at 
Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,  1830;  was  at  Willi.s- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1844;  edu- 
cation chiefly  private;  received  honorary  M.A. 
from  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1866;  was 
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Union  for  Connecticut,  1858-02  ;  ordained  as  Con 
gregational  clerjfynian,  Sept.  10,  1802,  in  order  to 
go  ati  chaplain  to  the  Tenth  Keginient  Connecti- 
cut Volunteers;  in  army  service  until  Se])teml)er, 
1865  (prisoner  of  war  in  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia in  180;});  missionary  secretary  for  New  Kng- 
land  of  American  Sunday-school  Lnion,  1S05-71; 
normal  secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  1871-75;  has  been  editor  of  the  Sumlui/- 
school  Times,  I'liiladelphia,  since  1875.  He  trav- 
elled in  Kj;ypt,  Arabiii,  and  Syria,  in  1881.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  iiutiilai/schuul  Concert,  Boston, 
1801:  The  Kniqhllij  SuOlier,  1865:  Memorial  of 
E.  B.  Presloii.  ilartford,  Conn.,  1860;  Fitlli„y  i/i 
Harness,  I'liiladelphia,  1867;  Childhood  Coiirersioii, 
Boston,  1808  ;  The  Captured  Scout  of  the  Anni/  of 
the  Jaiws,  1809 ;  Children  in  the  Temple,  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  180i);  The  Worth  of  a  Historic  Con- 
sciousness, Hartford,  Conn.,  1870;  liei'icw  Exer- 
cises in  the  Sunda/i-school,  Philadelphia.  1873;  T/ie 
Moiiel  Superinlenilent :  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Charac- 
ter, and  Methods  of  Woric  of  Henri/  /'.  Ilarcn, 
New  York,  l?>Sl):  Kadesh  lianiea,  1884,  repul> 
lished  London.  1881;  Teachiw/and  'A. «•/,«•.»,  Phil- 
adelphia, iss.-,.  lepuUlislu'd  "l.ijiidon.  1885;  The 
Blo,.d  C;.-,,,,,,,/.  \,'«-  York.  Iss.'.. 

TSCHACKERT,  Paul  (Moritz  Robert),  Lie. 
Theol.  {Ure.slau,  1875),  Ph.O.  (l.eip/.ig,  1875), 
D.D.  (/,.,».,  Halle,  188;i),  (ierman  Protestant;  l>. 
at  Frey^tadt,  Lower  Silesia,  Prussia,  .Jan.  10,  1848; 
studied  at  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Cidttingen,  1868-74; 
became  privat-docent  of  historical  theology  at  Bres- 
lau, 1875;  professor  extraordinary  of  church  his- 
tory at  Halle,  1877;  ordinary  professor  of  church 
history  at  Kouigsberg,  1884.  He  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Tholuck  and  .lulius  M tiller.  He  is  the 
author  oi  Anna  Maria  von  Schiinnann,  Goth.i,  1870; 
J'eler  con  Aitti.  (I'elriis  de  Alliaco),  Anhang:  Petri 
de  Alliaco  anecdotonim  partes  seleclae,  1877;  Die 
J'a/iste  der  /f<-Ha(s.sa;ice,  Heidelberg,  1879;  Ueber 
evangelischen  Kirchenbauslil,  Berlin,  1881  ;  Eran- 
gelisrhe  Polemik  ijfr/eu  die  n.misrhr  Kin-hr.  (...tlia, 
1885,  2d  ed.  1887  (Dutch  trans.,  Utrecht.  I88i)). 

TUCKER,  Henry  Holcombe,  D.D.  (Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.C,  1800),  Baptist;  b.  in 
■\Varren  County,  Ga.,  May  10,  isl!);  graduati-d 
at  Columbian  College  (now  Columbian  University), 
Washington,  D.C,  1838 ;  was  profe.ssor  of  helles- 
tettres  in  Mercer  University,  .Macon,  Ga.,  1856-02; 
president,  1860-71 ;  chancellor  of  tlie  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  1874-78;  at  present,  edit- 
or of  The  Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is 
the  author  of  The  Gospel  in  Enoch,  Philadelphia, 
1808;  The  Old  Theoloijy  restated  in  Sermons,  1884. 
One  of  his  sermons.  The  Position  of  liaptism  in  the 
Christian  System  (Philadcl|>hia,  1882),  has  liad  an 
immense  circulation  in  the  Uniti'd  States  and 
Canada,  and  hius  been  tnuislatcd  into  .Swedish, 
Ciermaii,    Turkish,  (!r<ek.  .Vriiienian,  and  .'Spanish. 

TUCKER,  William  Jewett,  D.D.  (Dartmouth 
CoUej;,',  HanoviT,  X.ll.,  I.s7r)),  Cnnnri'galionalist ; 
b.  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  .Inly  13,  1839;  grailnated 
at  Darlmoulh  College,  Hanover.  .N'.IL,  IHOI,  and 
at  Andover  (Ma-ss.)  Theological  S-minary  1800; 
became  pastor  of  the  Franklin-street  Churcli, 
Manchester,  N.H.,  1807;  of  MadiBon-squaro  Pn-s- 
byterian  Church,  New-York  City,  1875;  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric,  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological 
Seminary,  lt^80. 


(St.  .Viidrew's,  l'^54),  LL.D.  ((Jlasgow  and  Kdin- 
burgh.  18S4),  Church  of  .Scotland;  b.  near  Tib- 
berniuir.  Perthsliire,  .June  1,  IJtiit;  d.  at  Torquay, 
Eng.,  Feb.  13,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  St.  An- 
drew's and  Kdinburgh  ;  l>ecame  parish  minister  at 
Dundee  1845,  and  at  Keltitis,  Forfarshire,  1849; 
principal  and  primarius  profe.ssor  of  divinity  in 
St.  Mary's  College,  .St.  Andrew's  University,  1854; 
and  senior  principal  of  the  university,  1800.  His 
theological  stand{>oint  was  thus  defined  by  himself : 
"  Broad  evangelical.  The  aim  is  to  see  all  Chris- 
tian truth  first  in  its  pure  historical  form,  —  the 
mind  of  Christ,  the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  the  teach- 
ing of  .St.  James;  then  Us  living  relation  to  the 
Christian  con8ciousne.s.s,  —  what  man  needs,  what 
God  gives.  The  historic  methoil,  rightly  applied, 
is  the  primary  key  to  all  Christian  truth  :  and  the 
renovation  of  theology  is  through  this  method 
bringing  all  Christian  ideas  fre>hly  into  the  light 
of  con.sciousness."  He^tnilied  tl]c-olo;;v  in^  Ger- 
many  iiil847-48  and  1803-(i4.  He  was  "especiariy' 
attracted  by  Xeander,  aiul  much  interested  by  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Tiibingen  .school  and  the 
writings  of  F.  C.  Baur,  and  greatly  attracted  in 
later  years  by  Dean  Stanley's  historical  writings  , 
and  Bishop  Light  foot's  critico-historical  es.says."  \ 
He  was  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, and  his  writings  are  very  highly  prized. 
lie  first  came  into  notice  when  in  Dundee,  by  his 
frequent  contributions  in  the  Dundee  Adrertiser; 
but  later  by  his  elaborate  articles  in  The  Xorth- 
British  Review,  The  British  Quarterly,  and  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  Two  of  his  articles 
—  oii.e,ou  CarlyWi  Lift  of  Sterliiiy  (\urlh-British  ~ 
Jievieic,  vol.  iv.,  1845),  the  other  on  Bunsen's  Hi/>- 
polytus  (the  same,  vol.  xix.,  ItjiiiJ)  —  attracted  wide 
attention  ;  and  the  latter  .so  pleased  Baron  Bu^eii 
that  he  successfully  exerted  his  inthience  to  press 
the  claim  of  Mr.  TuUoch  to  the  then  vacant  prin-  , 
cipalship  in  St.  Mary's  College.  His  appointment 
when  barely  thirty  years  olil  to  this  |K)sition,  one 
of  the  most  dignified  and  resixjnsible  connected 
with  the  Ivstalilished  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
naturally  a  great  surprise  and  occasion  of  unfa- 
vorable remark.  But  he  soon  proved  his  superior 
fitness  for  the  olhce.  In  1850  he  wiis  api>ointed 
one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Dick  becpiest,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death.  In  18.58  he  w!usde|>uted 
by  the  General  As.seinbly  of  the  Church  to  formally 
op<Mi  the  Scotch  Pn-sbyterian  Church  in  Paris,  and 
preached  there  during  the  summer.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  one  of  her  Maii-sty's  chaplains  for 
Scotlanil,  and  often  prc^aclied  before  the  Queen  at 
Cratliie.  In  1802  he  became  deputy  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1875  succeeded  Kov.  Dr. 
Cook  of  Haddington  iis  clerk,  and  in  1878  was 
electeil  nuHlerator.  The  reganl  in  which  he  was 
held,  an<l  the  position  he  iK'cuiiied,  are  authori- 
tatively expre8S€Ml  ill  the  following  memorial 
pa.s.sed  by  the  8<>iiatus  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  immediately  after  his  death  :  — 

"  The  .si'iiatus  reciml  their  deep  sense  of  tho 
Hi-vere  loss  the  university  hiu<  sustained  in  tho 
death  of  iU  honored  ami  revered  head,  —  the  Very 
Hev.  Principal  TiilUx'h,  who  for  thirty-two  ymn 
held  the  ollices  of  principal  and  primarius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  St.  .'lary's  College,  luid  tor 
twenty-six  vears  the  oti'ice  of  nenior  principal  in 
the  university.     During  the  whole  of  this  i>erio«l, 
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Principal  Tulloch  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  colleges  aiid  university  with  unwearied  zeal 
and  energy;  and  the  successful  management  of 
vuiiversity  affairs  under  critical  circumstances  was 
largely  due  to  his  wisdom  and  tact,  his  sound  pub- 
lic judgment,  commanding  influence,  and  great 
executive  ability.  As  chairman  of  the  university 
council.  Principal  TuUoch's  thorough  knowledge 
of  academic  questions,  and  capacity  for  directing 
their  discussion  into  useful  channels,  were  eijually 
conspicuous.  As  vice-chancellor.  Principal  Tul- 
loch represented  the  university  on  public  occa- 
sions with  unfailing  dignity  and  distinction.  -As 
a  permanent  member  of  the  university  conrt,  his 
knowledge  of  ollioial  procedure,  and  scrupulous 
care  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  judicial 
questions,  were,  in  its  early  years,  of  the  greatest 
.service  in  helping  to  define  the  powers,  and  develop 
the  functions,  of  the  newly  established  tribunal; 
while  to  the  end  they  constituted  an  important 
element  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  court, 
and  giving  weight  to  its  decisions.  As  a  univer- 
sity reformer.  Principal  Tulloch  combined  an  en- 
lightened regard  for  the  past  with  the  keenest  per- 
ception of  the  newest  forces  and  requirements  of 
social  and  national  life.  Having  carefully  studied 
the  university  .system  of  the  country,  and  been 
familiar  with  its  working  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
he  was  supremely  anxious  that  any  changes  ini- 
tiated by  the  universities,  or  undertaken  by  the 
legislature,  should  be  fully  considered  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  so  as  to  extend  the  usefulness, 
and  strengthen  the  national  position,  of  the  uni- 
versities. While  keeping  up  the  standard  of 
attainment,  he  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  give 
greater  elasticity  to  the  curriculum,  and  thus 
make  the  whole  system  more  widely  fruitful  in 
solid  educational  results.  As  a  member  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Education,  Principal  Tulloch 
was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  re-organiza- 
tioLi  and  extension  of  primary  schools,  and  in 
various  efforts  for  the  multiplication  of  good  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  removal  of  so  able,  earnest, 
and  experienced  an  adviser  and  authority  is  a 
heavy  loss,  alike  to  the  universities  of  which  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  was  the  senior  representative,  and 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  senatus  cannot  but  feel,  indeed,  that  the 
calamity  they  mourn  affects  every  department  of 
the  nation's  higher  life. 

"  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  lost  in  Principal 
Tulloch  her  most  eloquent  and  courageous  leader; 
her  wisest  and  most  far-sighted  statesman ;  her 
most  accomplished,  large-hearted,  and  generous- 
minded  representative.  The  loss  falls  with  almost 
equal  weight  on  Scottish  thought,  Scottish  liter- 
ature, and  Scottish  public  life,  —  in  all  of  which 
Principal  Tulloch  was  deeply  interested,  and  in 
all  of  which  he  took  so  active  and  so  influential 
a  part.  But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  higher  and 
more  distinctive  work  of  his  life  as  a  Christian 
thinker  and  constructive  theologian,  that  Principal 
Tulloch's  death  will  be  most  widely  felt  and 
deeply  mourned.  His  profound  religious  convic- 
tions, the  spiritual  elevation  of  his  thought,  his 
living  sym])alhy  with  the  past  as  affording  light 
and  guidance  for  the  present,  his  powers  of  lumi- 
nous insight  and  interpretation,  the  breadth  of 
his  literary  culture,  and  his  command  of  a  grace- 
ful and  impressive  style  —  all  conspired  to  give 


Principal  Tulloch's  matured  studies  in  Church 
history  and  Christian  philosophy  a  unique  char- 
acter, a  high  and  permanent  value.  This  has  been 
widely  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  — 
wherever,  indeed,  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Critics  and  thinkers  of  widely  different  schools 
have  felt  and  acknowledged  how  nuich  Principal 
Tulloch's  writings  have  done  to  harmonize  the 
principles  of  religious  life  with  the  movements 
of  modern  thought,  and  thus  to  bring  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  into  closer  relation  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work,  Principal 
Tulloch's  death  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers 
cannot  but  be  legarded  as  a  serious  national  loss. 
Alike,  therefore,  in  the  variety  and  extent,  the 
high  character  and  lasting  value,  of  his  labors, 
the  senatus  feel  that  Principal  Tulloch  will  occupy 
a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
has  shed  an  undying  lustre  on  the  university  he 
adorned.  In  placing  on  record  this  slight  tribute 
to  his  worth,  the  members  of  the  senatus  cherish 
with  pride  and  gratitude  the  inspiring  example 
of  their  late  principal's  noble  character  and  life, 
and  will  ever  hold  in  affectionate  regard  the 
memory  of  his  generous  nature,  his  goodness  of 
heart,  the  warmth  and  fidelity  of  his  attachments, 
his  loyal  and  kindly  qualities  as  a  colleague  and 
a  friend." 

Principal  Tulloch  was  the  author  of  Thei.tm 
(second  Burnett  prize  essay),  Edinburgh,  18135; 
Leaders  of  Reformation,  1859,  3d  ed.  lHH-i ;  Kng- 
lish  I'roleslanls  and  Iheir  Leaders,  1861 ;  lietiinning 
Life,  1862,  15th  thousand  1880;  The  Christ  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism 
(against  Renan),  1864;  Rational  Theologi/  and 
Christian  Philosophy,  1872,  2  vols.,  '2d  ed."l873; 
Facts  of  Religion  and  Life  (sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  Queen),  1876;  Pascal,  1876,  2d  ed.  1882; 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  1877;  Modern 
Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  1884;  Move- 
ments of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  18S5;  numerous  contributions 
to  the  newspaper-press  and  to  the  reviews. 

TUTTLE,  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester,  D.D. 
(Columbia  College,  New-York  City,  1857),  Epis- 
copalian, diocesan  bishop  of  Missouri ;  b.  at  Wind- 
ham, Greene  County,  N.T.,  Jan.  26,  1837 ;  fitted 
for  college  in  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi,  N.Y. ; 
taught  in  a  boys'  boarding-school  at  Scarsdale, 
X.Y.,  1853-54;  entered  the  sophomore  cUuss,  and 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  Xew-York  City, 
1857 ;  was  special  private  tutor  to  many  boys 
preparing  for  Columbia  College,  1857-59 ;  en- 
tered the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  city  1859,  and  graduated  1862;  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Zion  Church,  Jlorris,  N.Y.,  186'2- 
63;  rector  of  the  same,  1863-67 ;  consecrated  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Montana,  with  jurisdiction  in 
Utah  and  Idaho,  May  1,  1867;  lived  at  Virginia 
City  (1867-68)  and  Helena  (1868-69),  both  in 
Montatia ;  since  September,  1869,  has  resided  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  in  October,  1880,  by  the  setting 
apart  of  Montana  for  a  separate  missionary  dis- 
trict, became  missionary  bishop  of  Utah  with 
jurisdiction  in  Idaho.  In  1868,  was  elected  lii.shop 
of  Missouri,  but  declined ;  in  1886  re-electt>d  and 
accepted.  lie  is  an  "old-fashioned  High  Church- 
man, of  the  Bishop  Ilobart  school." 

TYERMAN,  Luke,  Wesleyan ;  b.  at  Csmoth- 
erley,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Feb.  26,  1S2(): 
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educated  at  the  Didsbury  Wesleyan  >iethodist 
Theological  Institution,  near  Manchester,  1S12-4J, 
and  S':ice  tias  been  in  the  ministry.  He  is  the 
author  of  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  .SVimuc/  U'lslet/, 
ix>ndoii,  ISUO;  Life  anil  Times  of  Jiec.  Mm  1IV.<- 
lei/.  1870-71,  3vols. ;  Tl,e  Oxfnnl  Mel/xxlisis,  \»~i; 
Life   of   Ret-.    Georije    Whilejielil,   lH7li,  2   vols. ; 

Wesley's  Designated  Successor :  the  Life,  Letters, 
and  Literary  Labours  of  Rev.  John    \V.   Fletcher, 

Vicar  of  Mailelni,  1882. 

TYLER,  William  Seymour,  D.D.  (Harvar.l  Col- 
lege, Caniiiridgp.  18.'i7).  LL.D.  (.Vmherst  College, 
Mass.,  1871),  C'on^jregationalist ;  b.  at  Harford, 
Penn.,  Sept.  2,  161(1 ;  graduated  (second  honor) 
at  Andierst  College,  Mass.,  18:!(l;  studied  theology 
at  -Viidover,  1831-32,  1834-30;  s|x.'nt  winter  of 
183.j-3()  witli  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  in  the  class  out  | 
of  which  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York 
City,  was  developed :  was  teacher  in  Amherst ) 
Academy,  1830-31 ;  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  j 
1832— J4;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Third  Prcsby- 1 
tery  of  New  York,  Feb.  29,  1630 ;  ordained  with- 
out charge  by  a  Congregational  Council  held  at 
Amherst,  Oct.  6,  18.39.  He  was  profes-sor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Amherst  College,  18:50-47; 
and  since  has  been  professor  of  Greek  only.  He 
was  never  a  pastor,  but  has  preached  in  his  turn 
with  the  pre.'ident  and  other  profes.sors  in  college, 
and  often  as  supply  in  churches.  He  is  the  author 
of  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  with  Notes 
for  Colleges,  New  York,  1847,  carefully  revised 
1852,  revised  and  enlarged  1878 ;  Histories  of 
Tacitus,  1848 ;  Prayer  for  Colleges  (premium  essay), 
1854,  revised  and  enlarged  repeatedly ;  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito,  1859,  re-written  and  reprinted 
1886;  Memoir  of  Lohdett,  Missionary  to  A.isyria, 
Boston,  18.59 ;  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets,  1807  ; 
Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity,  etc.  (with  Prof. 
Hackett),  N.  Y.,  1807;  Address  at  Semi-Centennial 
of  Amherst  College,  with  other  Addresses  on  that  Occa- 
sion, 1871 ;  History  of  Andterst  College,  1873  ;  Demos- 
thenes. De  Corona,  UosUjii,  1874,  numerous  editions; 
Demosthenes,  Phili]>pics<in<l  (Myuthiacs.  1875,  numer- 
ous editions  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  books  xvi.-xxiv.,  New 
York,  1880;  many  articles,  discourses,  etc. 


TYNC,  Stephen  Higginson.  O.D.  (Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  IVnii.,  1>32;  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  1851),  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Xewburvport,  .Mass.,  March  1,  18<MJ;  d.  at  Irving- 
ton  on  tlie  llud.v)!!,  .Vpt.  4,  ls85.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1>17  ;  was 
in  business,  1817-19  ;  studied  theology  from  1819- 
21 ;  and  then  was  successively  rector  at  (ieorge- 
town,  D.C,  1X21-23;  in  (jueen  Anne  rarisli. 
Prince  (Jeorge's  County,  Md.,  1  s23-29 ;  of  St .  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  1829-33;  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  the  same  city,  18;i3-45;  of  St. 
George's,  New-York  City,  184.5-78,  when  lie  re- 
tired as  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  for  years  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Low  Church  party  in  his  de- 
nomination, and  was  famous  for  elo<|uence  and 
Clirislian  zeal.  He  was  |irominent  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Six-ietv,  the 
.Vmerican  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Evangelical  Education  Society.  His  tem)>erance 
and  patriotic  addresses  were  memorable.  He  was 
a  ready  and  ix>lished  platform-speaker,  and  much 
in  demand.  He  edited  for  several  years  The 
Episcopal  Recorder  and  The  Protestant  ( 'hurchman. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Lair  and 
the  Gospel,  Philadelphia,  1832,  6th  thousand  New 
York,  18.54;  Memoir  of  Rev.  G.  T.  lie.hU.  I>hila- 
delphia,  1835,  2d  ed.  18.36;  Sermons,  ls!9.  n-iml> 
li.shed  as  The  Israel  of  God,  6th  thousand  New 
York,  1854 ;  Recollections  of  Em/land,  New  York, 
1847  ;  CAri.«(  is  All  (sermons),  1852,  4th  ed.  1804 ; 
A  Lamb  from  the  Flock,  1852;  Christian  Titles,  a 
Series  oj  Practical  Meditations,  1853;  Fellow-'hip 
with  Christ,  1854  ;  The  Rich  Kinsman,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Ruth,  1855;  Memoir  of  Rev.  E.  P.  J  Mes- 
senger, 1857 ;  The  Captive  Orphan,  Esther,  Queen 
of  Persia,  1859 ;  Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Sun- 
day Schools,  1800 ;  The  Prayer-Book  iltuslraled  by 
Scripture,  1865-07,  8  vols.;  The  Child  of  Prayer: 
a  Father's  Memorial  of  D.  A.  Tyug,  1866;  The 
Reward  of  Meekness,  1807 ;  The  Feast  Enjoi/ed, 
1808;  The  Spencers,  1870;  The  Ojfice  and  Duty 
of  a  Christian  Pastor,  1874;  many  minor  woiks, 
articles  in  periodicals,  etc.  • 
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UHLHORN,  Johann  Cerhard  Wilhelm,  German 

Lutheran  :  b.  at  Osnabriick,  Feb.  17,  18:.'6;  be- 
came repelent  ami  privat-doctui  aX  Gottingeii,  18u2; 
coiisistorial  councillor  and  court^preacher  in  Han- 
over, 1S55 ;  member  of  the  consistory  ISGO,  and 
abbot  of  Lokkum  1878.  He  is  the  author  of 
Expommtur  lihrorum  symboUcorum,  Gottingen,  1848; 
Fundamenta  chronologice  Terlullianea:,  1852;  Ein 
Sfnilbrief  von  Antonius  Corvinus  an  den  Adel  von 
(liiltingen  .  .  ,  mil  eiuerhiograpkischen  Einleitung, 
185-5;  Die  HomUien  und  Recnr/nilioneri  des  Clemens 
Rnmanus,  1854;  Das  basilidianisclie  System  mit  be- 
siinderer  Riicksicht  au/die  Angaben  des  Ilippolylus, 
1855:  C'rbanus  Rhegius,  Elberfeld,  1801;  Zwei 
Jiilder  aus  dem  kircklichen  Leben  der  Slwlt  Han- 
nover, Hanover,  18G7 ;  Das  Welnaclitsfest,  seine 
Sitlen  uml  Briiuche,  1869;  Das  riimische  Coned, 
187(1 :  Der  Kampfdes  Chrustentlnims  mil  dem  Ileiden- 
tlium,  Stuttgart,  1874,  3d  ed.  1879  (English  trans, 
by  Profs.  E.  Smith  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  The  Con- 
flict of  Christianity  uith  Heathenism,  N. Y.,  1879) ; 
Vermischte  Vortrage  ilber  kirchliches  Leben  der  Ver- 
gangenheit  und  der  Gegenwart,  1875;  Gnade  und 
IVakrheit  (sermons),  1876,  2  vols.;  Die  christliche 
Liebestlidtigkeit :  1  Bd.  Die  alle  Kirche,  1881  (Eng. 
tr.,  Edinb.,  188.3);  2  Bd.  Das  Miltelaller,  1884.  » 

UPHAM,  Francis  William,  LL.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  lS6s).  layman;  b.  at  Roches- 
ter, Statford  County,  X.H.,  Sept.  lU,  1817;  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ;  graduated  at 
Bowdoiii  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1837;  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  .Massachusetts,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Itufus  C'hiKite,  1844  ;  was  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in   Rutgers  Female  College, 


New- York  City.  1867-70.  He  is  the  author  of 
7'hc  Debate  between  the  Church  am!  Science,  or  the 
Ancient  Hebraic  Idea  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation; 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tayler 
Lewis  (published  anonymously),  Andover,  1860; 
The  Wise  Men :  who  they  were,  and  lane  they  came 
to  Jerusalem,  Xew  York,  1869,  4tli  ed.  1872,  Lon- 
don, 1873;  The  Star  of  our  Lord,  or  Chriit  Jesus 
King  of  alt  Worlds,  both  of  Time  and  Space :  with 
Thoughts  on  Inspiration,  and  the  Astronomic  Doubt 
as  to  Christianity,  1873;  Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Cos- 
pels:  how  the>i  came  to  be  in  Manner  and  Form  as 
they  are,  1881. 

llPHAM,  Samuel  Foster,  D.D.  (Mount  Union 
College,  O.,  1872);  Methodist;  b.  at  Duxbury, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass..  May  19,  1834;  gradu- 
ated at  Wesleyan  University,  iliddletown,  Corm., 
1856 :  pastor  of  the  leading  Methodist-Episcopal 
churches  in  Xew  England  from  1856  to  ISSl,  when 
he  became  professor  of  practical  theology  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  ^ladison,  X.J. 

UPSON,  Anson  Judd,  D.D.  (Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.Y.,  1870),  LL.D.  (Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1880),  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  7,  1823;  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1843,  where  lie 
was  tutor  1845-49 ;  professor  of  rhetoric,  1849-70 ; 
from  1870  to  1880  he  was  pastor  of  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Albany,  K.  Y. ;  but  since  has  been 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology 
in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y;  since 
I  1874  he  lias  been  a  regent  in  the  University  of  the 
j  State  of  Xew  York.  He  has  published  many  ad- 
'  dresses,  sermons,  and  articles. 
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VAIL,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Hubbard,  D.D. 
(Brown  University,  I'roviilfiice,  H.I.,  Iso."?;,  LL.D. 
(University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  lf>7.'i), 
Kpiscopalian  ;  b.  in  Kiclinioiul,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1^12  ; 
graduated  at  Wasliington  (now  Trinity)  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1S:$1,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New-York  City,  18;!.") ;  and  after 
ministerial  service  in  St.  .James's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  he  organized 
All  Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1830 ;  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Chnreh,  Cambridge,  M.ass., 
183":  of  St.  .John's  Church,  E.ssex,  Conn.,  1839; 
of  Christ  Church,  We.sterly.  U.I.,  1844;  of  St. 
Thoma-s's  Church,  Taunton,  Ma-ss.,  1857;  of  Trinity 
Church.  Muscatine,  lo.,  1863;  first  bishop  of 
Kansa.s,  1804.  As  a  Churcliman  he  is  evangelical, 
liberal,  conservative.  He  edited,  with  memoir, 
Rev.  Augustus  Foster  Lyte's  Btnl.i  of  Sprinif 
(poems,  with  additional  poems  of  liis  own).  Bus- 
ton,  1838;  and  is  the  author  of  J'hm  iiiul  Oulliiie, 
with  SeUclion  of  Books  under  Many  Heath,  of  a 
Public  Lillian/  in  Rhode  Island,  1838;  Hannah: 
a  Sacnil  Drama  (published  anonymou.sly),  Boston, 
1839;  'J'lie  Compreliensive  Church,  1841,  3d  ed. 
New  York,  1883  ;  Re/iorls  (of  school  conimilt<.'es 
in  Ma.ssacliu.sett.s) ;  .sermons,  charges,  addresses, 
pastoral  lett<-rs,  etc. 

VALENTINE,  Milton,  D.D.  (Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege. (i,tty>burg,  I'enii.,  1800),  Lutheran  (Cjeneral 
fjynoil)  ;  b.  near  Uniontown,  Carroll  County,  Md., 
Jan.  1,  1825;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
(Jettysburg,  Penii.,  18.50;  b<;came  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, 18.50 ;  pastoral  supply,  Winchester,  Va.,  1852  ; 
missionary  at  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1853;  pastor  at 
(ireensburg,  Penn.,  18.54;  principal  of  Kmniaus 
Institute,  iliddletown,  Penn.,  18.55;  pastor  of  St. 
Matthew's,  Heading,  Penn.,  1859;  profes.>ior  of 
ecclesia-stical  history  and  church  ]K)lity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Gettysburg,  Penn.,  1860;  president  of  Penn.syl- 
vania  College,  1808;  has  been  president  and  pro- 
fes.sor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  (Jettysburg 
Theologiciil  .Seniinarv  since  188L  He  edited  'J'he 
Lulhiran  Uuarlirli/,  1871-7.5,  ISHO-hO.  He  is  the 
author  of  Xalural  Theuhx/y,  or  Ratinnal  Theism, 
Chickgo,  18.85;  numerous  pani|>h!ets  and  ad- 
dresses; since  18.").5,  freciuiMit  eoMtribulions  in  The 
EiaiK/'siral /l'ri'ir:>ittl\n   Tli-    J.n'li,  ran  (Jnarhrti/. 

VAN  DYCK,  Cornelius  Van  Alen,  M.D.  (.IrlTer- 
son  Medical  Coll.-ge,  Phila.lelphia,  1839),  D.D. 
(Rutgers  Coll.-ge,  New  Brunswick,  N..I.,  1805), 
lieforin.-d  (Dutch) ;  b.  at  Kinderhook,  N.Y.,  .\ug. 
13,  1818;  educated  at  Kindevhi..jk  .Vcademy,  and 
in  medicine  at  JetVer.son  .Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia; apjiointedmi.ssionary  of  the  A.  B.C.  V.  .M. 
for  .Syria,  1839;  sailed  from  Boston. .January,  1H40; 
arrived  at  Beirut,  April  2,  1840;  was  ordained  by 
Syrian  Mission  in  council,  .Ian.  14,  184ti;  prin- 
cipal of  Missionary  .Seniinarv,  lMH-52;  then  mis- 
sionary in  the  .Sidon  field  till  lb57  ;  traiiHlator  of 
the  Bible  into  Arabic  from  18.57,  and  manager  of 
the  Mission  Press  18.57—^0;  physician  to  .St.  .John's 
Hospital,  and  profe.s.sor  of  pathology  in  the  Syrian 


Protestant  College,  Beirut,  till  1882;  since  then 
physician  to  St.  tieorge's  Hospital.  He  is  "  broad 
Calvinistic"  in  his  theology.  He  taught  Hebrew 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York  City, 
I  while  snjK-rintending  the  printing  of  his  transla- 


tion of  the  Arabic  Bible  at  the  American  Bible 
.Society,  1860-07.  He  translated  into  Arabic,  the 
Weslminsler  Assejnbty's  Shorter  Catechism,  Beirut, 
1843,  lasted.  1884;  Schiinbtrq-Colta  Famihj,  1885; 
and  is  the  author  in  Arabic  of  School  Geog- 
raphy, Beirut,  1850,  3d  ed.  1880;  Algebra,  1853, 
2d  ed.  1877;  Elements  of  Euclid,  1857;  Treatise 
on  Arabic  Versification,  1857;  Chemistry,  Organic 
and  Inorganic,  1809;  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms 
(with  tables),  1873 ;  Mensuration,  Surreying  and 
Navigation,  is73;  Astronomy,  1874;  Physical  Di- 
agnosis, 1874;  Piilholu(/i/,l>^7S;  various  tracts,  etc. 

VAN  DYKE,  Henry  Jackson,  D.D.  (Westminster 
College,  Mo.,  1800).  Presbyterian;  b.  at  .\bington, 
Montgomery  County,  Penn.,  March  2,  ls-J2  ;  grad- 
uated at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
1843 ;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary, 
N..J.,  1813-44;  became  pa.stor  at  Bridgeton,  N..)., 
1845;  at  Gormantown,  Penn.,  1852;  and  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  18.')3.  In  1870  he  was  moderator  of 
tlie  General  .\ssemblv  at  Brooklyn.  • 

VAN  DYKE,  Henry  Jackson,  Jan.,  D.D.  (Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1884),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  Nov.  10,  18.52;  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
1873,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1877, 
of  which  latter  institution,  since  1884,  he  has  been 
a  director.  He  studied  in  Berlin  University ;  be- 
came |).istor  of  the  United  Congregational  Ciiurch, 
Newport.  R.I.,  1879,  and  of  the  Brick  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New- York  City,  1882.  Besides  con- 
tributions to  various  (xTiodicals,  he  has  published 
The  Reality  of  Religion,  N.Y.,  1884,  2d  ed.  1885. 

VAN  VLECK,  Henry  Jacob,  bishop  of  the  Unity 
(Moravian);  b.  in  Pliiladelphia,  Jan.  29,  1822; 
graduateil  at  Moravian  Tlieoldgical  .Seminary, 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1841  ;  was  ti-acher  in  Nazareth 
Hall,  Northampton  County,  Penn.,  1841-44;  in 
the  Moravian  Parochial  .School,  .Salem,  X.C., 
1V15-48;  in  .\azareth  Hull,  l.s4U-.'>0;  principal  of 
the  Moravian  Parochial  .School  at  Nazareth,  Penn., 
18.50-00;  was  ordaiiieil  deacon  at  Nazareth,  Penn., 
1805;  jiresbyter  at  Lititz,  Penn.,  1S07  ;  pastor  at 
.Si.uth  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  l.sOO-74;  at  (Jnaden- 
hutten.  Fry's  Valley,  and  at  Ko.vs,  ().,  1874-82; 
at  Fry's  Valley,  O.,  since  1.S82;  con.secrat«'d  a 
bishop,  Sept.  18,  1881,  l)eing  a]>|iointeil  by  tho 
Provincial  Svnod  of  1881,  and  the  Unity  Klders' 
Conference  In  Berthelsdorf,  (Jernumy,  Ixith  aji- 
iMiintmenls  U-ing  .sanctioned  by  "the  Lot."  Botk 
iiis  grandfallnr  and  father  were  bishups  ;  a  fact 
unprecedeiile.l  in  the  .Miiravian  Church. 

VAUGHAN,  Very  Rev.  Charlei  John,  D.D. 
(Cunibriilge,  \^\:>),  .lean  of  Llan.lalT,  Church  of 
Kiiglan.l ;  b.  at  l/eici-ster,  Aug.  0,  1810;  iH-camo 
scholar  of  Trinity  Colleg.-,  Cambridge ;  Craven 
University  siJiolar;  Porson  prizeman,  1830-37; 
Browne's  medallist  for  Greek  mIc  and  epigrams, 
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and  Member's  prizeman  for  Latin  essa}',  1837 ; 
chancellor  medallist  and  B.A.  (senior  classic) 
1838,  M.A.  1841 ;  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
1841 ;  was  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1839-42 ; 
vicar  of  St.  Jlartin,  Leicester,  1841-44;  lieud 
master  of  Harrow  School,  1844-59;  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1851-79 ;  vicar  of  Don- 
caster,  and  rural  dean,  1860-G9 ;  chancellor  of 
York  Cathedral,  1860-71;  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge 1861-82,  and  at  Oxford  1875  and  1878. 
Since  1869  he  has  been  master  of  the  Temple, 
London  ;  since  1879,  dean  of  Llandaff ;  and  since 
1882,  deputy  clerk  of  the  Closet.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  University  Commission  1858- 
62,  and  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
1870-81.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  parochial,  academical,  etc.,  and 
of  Si.  Paul's:  Epixtle  to  the  Rmuanf,  London,  1859, 
3d  ed.  18 —  ;  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays,  1859, 
4th  ed.  1885;  Lectures  on  Philippians,  1862  (4th 
ed.  1883) ;  Revelation  of  St.  John,  1863,  5th  ed. 
1882;  Church  of  the  First  Days :  Lectures  upon  tlte 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1863-65,  3  vols.,  3d  ed.  1878; 
Temple  Sermons,  1881;  Authorized  or  Revised? 
Lectures  on  Texts  differing  in  the  Two  Versions, 
1882 ;  Philippians  (translation,  paraphrase,  notes, 
etc.),  1885. 

VENABLES,  Edmund,  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London,  July  5,  1819;  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors  School,  London  (1830-38),  and  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  (wrangler 
and  second-class  classical  tripos)  1842,  M.A.  1845; 
ordained  deacon  1814,  priest  1846 ;  was  curate  to 
Archdeacon  Julius  C.  Hare,  at  Herstmouceux, 
1844-53 ;  curate  of  Bonechuroh,  Isle  of  Wight, 
1853-55;  examining  chaplain  to  John  Jackson, 
D.D.  (d.  1885),  while  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
chaplain  while  bishop  of  London  ;  since  1867  has 
been  canon  residentiary  and  precentor  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral ;  since  1881,  diocesan  representative  in 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
He  is  au  Evangelical  High  Churchman.  From 
cliildhood  lie  has  been  devoted  to  architectural 
and  archaeological  pursuits :  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society;  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Archseological  Institute.  He 
edited  his  brother's  translation  of  Bleek's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1869,2  vols. ; 
translated  and  edited  Wieseler's  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  1878;  edited,  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  series  of  English  classics,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Ox- 
ford, 1879 ;  contributed  articles  Luke,  Matthew, 
Mark,  etc.,  to  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der's edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopwdia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Edinburgh,  1862-66,  3  vols.  ;  articles 
Jude,  etc.,  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Lon- 
don, 1863 ;  articles  Catacombs,  Coronation,  Eccle- 
siastical Painting  and  Sculpture,  etc.,  to  Smith  and 
Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Cliristian  Antiquities, 
1875-80,  2  vols. ;  articles  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Grc- 
gorius  Nyssenus,  Theodoret,  etc.,  to  Smith  and 
Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  1877-86, 
4  vols.;  article  on  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
in  British  Quarterly,  1885;  etc. 

VINCENT,  John  Heyl,  S.T.D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan 
Uiiiversity,Delaware,().,  1870),  LL.D.(Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1885), 
Methodist;  b.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Feb.  23,  1832; 


recel'  ed  thor'-ugh  early  training  in  academi-js  at 
Lewisburg  and  Milton,  Penn.,  and  in  Newark 
(N.J.)  Wesleyan  Ir^titBte ;  was  pastor  at  Newark, 
N.J.,  18.52;  VrankJin,  N.J.,  1853-54;  Irvington, 
N.J.,  1855-56;  .^oliet,  111.,  1857-58:  Mt.  Morris, 
111..  1858;  Galena,  111.,  1859-61;  liockford.  111., 
1862-64;  Chicago,  111.,  1865;  Sunday-school  agent, 
1866-67;  has  been  corresponding  .secretary  of  Sun- 
day-School Union  of  Methodist-Episcopal  Chuioli, 
New-York  City,  since  1808;  was  superintendent 
of  instruction  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  1874-84; 
since  then,  chancellor  of  Chautauqua  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sundai/school  Institutes  and 
Normal  Classes,  New  York",  1866,  2d  ed.  1868; 
The  Church  School  and  its  Officers,  1868;  The 
Chautauqua  Movement,  1S86 ;  The  Home  Book, 
1886  ;  many  small  manuals,  lesson-helps,  tracts, 
etc.,  e.g.,  The  Lesson  Commentary  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday-school  Lessons. 

VINCENT,  Marvin  Richardson,  D.D.  (Union 
College,  Schenectady,  X.Y.,  lS(i8),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Sept.  11,  1834;  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  1854 ;  became  profe.ssor 
of  Latin  in  Troy  University,  N.Y.,  1858;  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  1863,  and  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New- York  City,  1873. 
With  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  he  translated  Beng- 
el's  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  Philadelphia, 
1862;  and  has  since  written,  besides  tracts,  arti- 
cles, and  the  minor  volumes.  Amusement  a  Force 
in  Christian  Training  (1867),  The  Two  Prodii/als 
(1876),  and  The  Expositor  in  the  Pulpit  (1884), 
Gates  into  the  Psalm-country  (expository  discourses), 
1878,  last  ed.  1883 ;  Stranger  and  Guest  (five  tracts), 
New  York,  1879;  The  Minister's  Handbook.  1SS2; 
In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pi/rcnees  (travels),  1883  ;  G'o'/ 
and  Bread  (sermons),  1884. 

VOGEL,  (Karl)  Albrecht,  German  Protestant; 
b.  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  March  10,  1822;  studied 
at  Leijizig  and  at  Berlin ;  became  privat-docent 
at  Jena  18.J0,  and  later  professor  extraordinary ; 
ordinary  professor  at  Vienna,  1861.  He  is  the 
author  of  Ratherius  ron  Verona  unti  das  10.  .lalir- 
hundert,  Jena,  1854,  2  parts  ;  Peter  Damiani,  1850  ; 
Der  Kaiser  Diokletian,  Gotha,  1857 ;  Beilrdge  :ur 
Herstelluny  der  alten  lateinischen  Bibel-  Uebersetzuiig, 
Viemia,  1867;  Die  Semi-sdcularfeier  d.  k.k.  evange- 
tisch-lheologisch.Farultat  in  Wlen,  1872.  • 

VOICT,  Heinrich  Johann  Matthias,  German 
Prote-stant;  b.  at  Oldenburg,  Aug.  2, 1821 ;  studied 
at  Halle,  Berlin,  and  (;ottinj;i'n  ;  beoaine  a  pastor, 
and  then  in  1864  ordinary  jirofessor  of  theology, 
at  Kbnigsburg.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Lehre  des 
Athanasins  von  Alexandricn,  liTemei\,  1861;  Fun- 
damentaldogmalik,  Gotha,  1S74.  » 

VOLCK,  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Theoh,  D.D.  (all 
Erlangen ;  1859,  1861,  1870,  respectively),  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  18,  1835; 
studied  at  Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1853-58;  became 
/>rii;«^f/oce/l/ at  Erlangen,  1861;  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  the  Sendtic  languages  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Dorpat,  1862 ;  ordinary  pro- 
fessor, 1864.  He  is  the  author  of  Kalendarium 
syriacum  auctore  Cazwinio,  Leipzig,  1859 ;  Mosis 
canticum  cygneum  (Deut.  xxxii.),  Nbrdlingen, 
1861  ;  Ibn  Mdliks  Lamiyat  al  afal.  Arabisrher  Text, 
Leipzig,  1865;  Vindicice  Danielicce,  Dorpat,  lS66  ; 
Der  Chiliasmus  seiner  neuesten  Bekampfung  gegen- 
iiber,  1869  ;  De  summa  carminis  lobi  sentenlia,  1S69  ; 
Der  Segcn  Mosis  untersucht  und  ausgeleyl,  Erlangen, 
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1873  ;  In  wie  tceil  ist  iter  It.  iichri/l  Irrlhuiwloniyktit 
zuzuschreibent  1884,  2J  ed.  same  year;  Feslreile, 
zur  Jahreffeier  der  Slijlung  der  Unicersitat  Ihrpal, 
1884  ;  Die  Bibel  als  Kauun,  1885.  He  contributed 
sections  Kanouik  and  Ilertneneutit,  to  Zockler's 
Handbuch,  Nordlinguii,  18"^:!  mi<\.  ;  edited  the  ninth 
%'olunie  of  Hofiiiunn's  Die  luilifje  Schrijt  .V.  T. 
(Xordlingen,  1><81),  and  with  Muhlau  the  eighth 
to  tenth  editions  of  <!(sciiius'i/e6.  u.  c/iald.  Ilndwb., 
Leipzig,  ISTs,  is^J,  I^mJ. 

VOLKMAR,  Gustav,  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at 
Ilersfeld,  Ilessia,  Jan.  11,  1H09  ;  studied  at  Mar- 
burg, 1829-y"J;  taught  in  various  places ;  became 
privat-doceiil  at  Ziirich  1853,  professor  extraordi- 
nary 1858,  and  ordinary  professor  1863.  He  is  the 
author  of  Das  Evangelium  ^farci(m.'l,  Leipzig,  1852 ; 
Ueber  Justin  den  Mdrli/rer  und  Sein  Ver/idllniss  zu 
unsem  £uan_(/e/ien,  Ziirich,  1853;  Die  Quellen  der 
Ketzergeschichte  bis  zum  A'lcdnum,  h-ilisch  unter- 
tuchl,  1855  (1st  vol.);  Die  Religion  Jesu  und  ihre 
Enlwickelung,  Leipzig,  1857;  Das  vierle  Buch  Esra 
und  apokatypiische  Geheitnnisse  iiberhaupl,  Ziirich, 
1858;  Handbuch  der  Einlcitung  in  die  Apoknjpheu, 
Tiibingen,  1800-03  (1st  part);  CommenUtr  zur 
Offenbarung  Johannis,  Ziirich,  1802;  Der  Ursprung 


unserer  Erangelien,  1806 ;  .\fose  Prophetie  und  Him- 
melfahrt,  Leipzig,  1807 ;  Die  Emngelien  des  Mar- 
cus und  die  Si/nopses  d.  kan.  u.  aitsserkan.  Erangt- 
lien,  mit  Cum.,  ISOO,  2d  ed.  1876;  Zwingli,  lein 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Zurich,  1870;  Die  rlimische 
I'apstmylhe,  1873 ;  Die  Herkun/t  Je.iu  Chri-!li  tiacH 
der  Bibel  selbsl,  1874  ;  Die  neuteslamenlllchen  Brief e 
erkldrl,  1.  Bd.  1875;  Die  Kanon.  Synopliker  .  .  . 
u.  das  Geschichlliche  com  Leben  Jesu,  1876  ;  Jesus 
Xazarenus  und  die  ersle  chrisltiche  Zeil,  1882  ;  Die 
neuenldeckle  urchrislliche  SchriJ)  "  Lehre  der  Ziciilf 
Aposlel,"  1st  and  2d  ed.  1>'85;  edited  Polycarpi 
Hmtp^irri  f/)i.</(i/<i  gdiuinn,  1885.  » 

VOYSEY,  Charles,  theist ;  b.  in  I.^ndon,  March 
18,  1828;  educated  at  St.  Kdniund  Hall,  Oxford; 
graduated  B..-\.,  1851 ;  held  various  curacies;  was 
vicar  of  llealaugh,  Yorkshire,  1804-71 ;  deprived 
Feb.  11,  1871,  in  consequence  of  rationalistic 
views  upon  the  Bible ;  and  has  since  lectured  and 
preached  independently  in  London.  His  sermons 
are  published  weekly",  and  in  several  volumes 
under  title,  The  Sting'and  the  iilone,  London,  1868, 
sqq.,  vol.  viii.,  1881  ;  Mystery  of  Pain,  Death,  and 
Sin,  1879  ;  also  FragimnU  J'rom  Jieimarus,  vol.  i., 
1879. 
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WAGE,  Henry,  D.D.  (Oxford,  188&,  Edinburgh, 
1882),  Church  of  England;  b.  in  London,  Dec. 
10, 1836  :  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ; 
graduated  H.A.  (second  class  in  classics  and  math- 
ematics) 1860,  M.A.  1873,  B.D.  1882;  was  or- 
dained deacon  1861,  priest  1862  ;  was  curate  of  St. 
Luke's  (1861-63),  and  of  St.  James's  (1863-6!)), 
London ;  lecturer  of  Grosvenor  Chapel,  1870-72 ; 
chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1872-80;  Boyle  lec- 
turer, 1874-75;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  King's  College,  1875-83 ;  select  preacher  at 
Cambridge,  1878 ;  Bamptou  lecturer  at  Oxford 
1879,  and  select  preacher  1880-82.  Since  1880  he 
has  been  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  since  1881, 
prebendary  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  .since  1883, 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
principal  of  Khig's  College;  and  since  1884,  hon- 
orary chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  lie  is 
tlie  author  of  I nlroduclion  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
in  the  Bible  Commentary;  and  of  Christianity  and 
Morality  (Boyle  Lectures),  London,  1876,  7th  ed. 
1S86 ;  The  Foundations  of  Faith  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures), 1880,  2d  ed.  1881  ;  The  Onspet  and  its  Wit- 
fiesses :  sonte  of  the  Chief  Facts  in  the  Life  of  our 
Lord,  1883,  2d  ed.  1884;  The  Student's  ^fanual  of 
the  Eridences  of  Christianity,  1886 ;  joint  editor 
with  Dr.  William  Smith  of  A  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines, 
from  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Aije  of  Char- 
lemagne, 1880-86,  4  vols. ;  with  Professor  Bueh- 
heim,  of  The  First  Principles  of  tlte  Reformation, 
or  the  Primary  Works  of  Luther,  1884 ;  and  alone 
of  The  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
rypha, 1886,  2  vols. 

WADDINGTON,  Charles,  French  Reformed; 
b.  in  Paris,  June  19,  1819;  became  doctor  of  let- 
ters in  Paris,  1848 ;  taught  philosophy  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  1850-50;  at Strassburg,  1856-64;  andsince 
in  the  Paris  faculty.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  Ramus,  sa  vie,  ses  ecrits,  et  ses  opinions, 
Paris,  1855 ;  Essais  de  logique  (crowned  by  the 
Academy),  1857;  De  I'dme  humaine,  1862;  De  la 
philosophie  de  la  Renaissance,  1872 ;  De  Vautoritd 
d'Aristote  au  moyen  age,  1877.  lie  is  a  founder  of 
the  Societe  de  I'histoire  du  protestantisme  fran- 
<;ais  (18.52),  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  (1866).  # 

WAGENNIANN,  Julius  August,  German  Prot- 
e.stant;  b.  at  Berneck,  Wurteinborg,  Nov.  23,1823; 
studied  at  Tubingen,  1841-45;  ln'oame  repetent  at 
Blaubeuren  1846,  and  at  Tuliiiigcn  1S49;  diakonus 
at  Goppingen  lSo-2,  archidiukonus  1857;  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Gbttingen  1861,  and  there 
became  consi.storial  councillor  1878. 

WALDEN,  John  Morgan,  D.D.  (Farmers'  Col- 
lege, Belmont,  O.,  186.5),LL.D.  (McKendree  College, 
111.,  1878),  Methodist;  b.  at  Lebanon,  Warren 
County,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1831 ;  graduated  at  Farmers' 
(now  Belmont)  College,  Hamilton  County,  O., 
18.52;  was  principal  of  the  prejiaratory  dejjart- 
ment  of  the  same,  18.52-54;  editor,  1854-58;  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference, 
1858;    was   pastor   1858-64    (in    Cincinnati,   O., 


1860-64);  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western 
Freedmen's  Aid  Committee,  1863-66;  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Committee 
of  the  jMethodist-Episcopal  Church,  1866-67  ;  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  East  Cincinnati  district,  1867- 
68 ;  agent  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, Cincinnati,  O.,  1868-84;  elected  bishop.  May 
15,  1884.  Since  1847  he  has  been  identified  with 
temperance  reform.  He  was  a  prominent  anti- 
slavery  man ;  established  in  1857  at  Quindaro, 
Kan.,  a  paper  to  pi-omote  Free  State  principles; 
was  a  member  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Legislature, 
and  of  the  Leavenworth  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion,  and  author  of  its  address  to  the  country; 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Cincinnati; 
chairman  of  the  Library  Board  after  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Libiary,  in  which  he  was  active ; 
sent  teachers  to  the  contrabands  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  early  in  1863,  and  has  been  ever  since  offi- 
cially connected  with  educational  work  in  the 
South.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  (Meth- 
odist-Epi.scopal)  Conferences  of  1868,  1872,  and 
1876;  and  to  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Council, 
London,  Eng.,  1881. 

WALDENSTROM,  Paul  Petter,  Swedish  Luther- 
an Church ;  b.  at  Luleu,  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden,  .July  20,  1838 ;  graduated  as  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Upsala  1863;  ordained  1864; 
'"■■■aiiie  head  master  of  gymnasium  at  Umea  1864, 
and  of  that  at  Gefle  1874.  He  came  into  conflict 
with  Lutheran  Orthodoxy  in  1872,  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  in  regard  to  which  he 
holds  that  the  reconciliation  through  Christ  is  of 
us  to  God,  not  of  God  to  us  ;  not  per  gratiam  propter 
Christum  salvatio,  but  jiropter  gratiam  per  Christum. 
The  subject  is  God,  the  Father  of  Christ;  the 
source  is  the  love  of  God  ;  the  object  is  the  whole 
world ;  the  mediator  is  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
God,  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  end  is  the  restitution  of 
men  to  God,  not  the  redemption  of  God  to  men. 
His  subsequent  writings  in  defence  of  his  position 
have  excited  great  interest,  and  stirred  up  a  great 
controversy.  He  is  also  a  leader  in  the  Free- 
Church  movement  in  S%veden,  and  in  con.sequence 
frequently  prosecuted  by  the  I'psala  Consistory. 
He  resigned  his  clerical  position  in  the  State 
Church  in  1880.  For  baptizing  two  children  in 
September,  1884,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Con- 
sistory, but  by  appeal  to  the  king  he  was  cleared. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament. 
[His  eloquence  renders  him  an  attractive  and 
powerful  preacher,  and  the  Free-Church  movement 
owes  much  to  him.  See  JI.  W.  Montgomery, 
A  Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, New  York,  1884.]  Of  his  numerous  and 
highly  popular  writings,  all  in  Swedish,  may  be 
mentioned.  Sermons  over  the  New  Pericope.^  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  Stockholm,  1868-80,  1  vols. ;  The 
Lord  is  Holy,  1875  (reprinted  in  Chicago,  111.), 
and  translated  into  German  (Leipzig,  1877);  The 
Eternal  Decree  of  Election,  1880  sqq.,  3  vols.; 
The  History  of  Infant- Baptism ;  The  New  Testa- 
ment,  newly  translated,  with  Notes,  1883  sqq. 
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WALKER,  Right  Rev.  William  David,  S.T.D. 
(Racine  C'dIIc^'i'.  Wis..  l>SS:i;  Columbia  College, 
New-York  Citv,  1S81),  Ejnscopaliau,  iiii.ssionary 
bishop  of  Noilli  Dakota;  b.  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  June  29,  18;il) ;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New-York  City,  ISO.'),  and  at  the  General 
Theological  .Seminary  there  18U2  ;  as  deacon,  took 
charge  of  Calvary  Chai)el,  New-York  Citv,  Octo- 
ber, 18G2;  ordained  priest,  June  29,  1863;  re- 
mained in  charge  of  Calvary  Chapel  until  Feb.  1, 
1884,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  hi.s  episco- 
pate to  which  he  was  elected  October,  1883;  con- 
secrated bishop,  Dec.  20,  1883.  He  is  the  author 
of  Funeral  Aililrcss,  New  Y'ork,  1S08;  Convocation 
A<l<lre.i.i,  1881. 

WALSH,  Right  Rev.  William  Pakenham,  D.D. 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1873),  lonl  bishop  of 
Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leiyhlin ;  b.  in  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1820;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  DuIh 
lin;  graduated  I!..V.  ISll.M.A.  ISM,  1?.D.  1873; 
ordained  ileacon  1843,  priest  1844  ;  became  curate 
of  Avoca,  1843;  of  Uathdrum,  1845;  chaplain  of 
Sandfonl,  1858;  dean  of  Cashel,  1873;  bishop, 
1878.  lie  is  the  author  of  Chriilian  Missions 
(Donellan  lectures  for  1861),  Dublin,  1862;  The 
Moahile  Stone,  1872,  2d  ed.  1873;  "  I'ut  me  in  Re- 
membrance:" Prayers,  1872;  The  Forty  Days  of 
the  Bible,  and  their  Teachings,  1874;  The  Anr/el  of 
the  Lord,  or  ^fani/cstations  of  Christ,  1875;  Daily 
Readings  for  Holy  Seasons,  Advent  to  Epij/hany, 
1875;  Ancient  Monuments  and  Iluly  Writ,  1878, 
2d  ed.  1878;  Heroes  of  the  Mission-Field,  1870,  2d 
ed.  1882  ;   The  Decaloyue  of  Charity.  1882.        • 

WALTHER,  Carl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm,  D.D. 
(Capital  I'niversity,  Columbus,  ().,  1877),  Lutheran 
(Missouri  .Synod);  b.  at  Langenehursdorf,  .Saxony, 
Oct.  25,  1811;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  1833;  emigrated  in  1S38;  and  since  1849 
has  been  professor  of  theology,  and  president  of 
Concordia  Seminary,  and  pastor  of  the  Kvangel- 
ical  Lutlieran  joint  congregation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
[He  is  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Missouri 
Synod,  the  most  orthodox  braneli  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  aii<l  which  has  grown  very 
rapidly.]  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Stimme  unsercr 
Kirche  in  der  Fraye  von  Kirche  und  Amt,  Erlangen, 
1>552,  3d  ed.  1875 ;  Die  rcchle  (jestalt  einer  vom  Staate 
unabhUngigen  ev.  luth.  Ortsgemeinde,  St.  I.,ouis, 
1863,  2d  ed.  1880  ;  Die  ev.  luth.  Kirche  die  wahre 
tichtbare  Kirche  (Jotles  auf  Fnlcn,  1807;  Ameri- 
can'tsch-Luth.  Evanyelien-  Pastille,  bs71,  9lh  ed. 
1883  (Norwegian  trans.,  Bergen,  1878);  Ameri- 
canisch-Lutherische  Pastoraltheoloyie,  1872,  3d  ed. 
188.5;  Lulhcrische  lirosuinen  (sermons  and  s]H,"Cches), 
1876;  Der  Concordienformel  Kern  und  .Stern.  Mit 
einer  geschichtl.  Eiideitung,  1877,  Norwegian  ed. 
Decorah,  Ic,  1877;  Joh.  O'uil.  litiieri  Compen- 
dium Theologite  posilivie  (edited),  1879,  3  vols.  ; 
Americanisch- Luther.  Epislcl- Pastille,  1882;  (j'uld- 
kiirner,  Zwickau,  Iss'J. 

WARD,  James  Thomas,  D.D.  (Adrian  College, 
Mich.,  1871),  -Nbaliodist  I'rotestant;  b.  at  (ieorge- 
town,  D.C.,  .\iig.  21,  1820  ;  studied  at  ('(>lumi>ian 
Academy,  \Vasliingt4>ii,  D.C,  ami  at  Hrookevillu 
Academy,  Md.,  18;J6-38;  entered  the  ministry, 
August,  18-10;  served  charge  at  Kast  Washington, 
D.C,  18-HMl  ;  united  with  the  .Maryland  Annual 
Conference;  appoint«'cl  to  I'ipo  Creek  Circuit, 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  1811  ;  WiIliam.HiH)rl  Cir- 
cuit,   Washington   County,    Md.,   and   uerkuluy 


County,  Va.,  1842  ;  and  to  Cumberlan.l  City,  Md., 
1845;  edited  The  Columbian  Fountain,  a  daily  and 
weekly  temperance  journal,  at  Wa-shington,  D.C, 
1846-47;  was  pastor  in  I'hiladelpliia,  1848-56; 
I'nioDtown,  Md.,  1857-59 ;  .Mexandria,  Va.,  1860- 
62;  Libertvtowu,  Md.,  1863-61;  Washington, 
D.C,  1865^66;  president  of  Western  Maryland 
College,  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  1867- 
86 ;  since,  president  of  tlio  ^Vestminster  Theologi- 
cal Seminar}'  in  the  same  place,  lie  is  the  author 
of  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  George  Alexander 
Johnson,  Philadelphia,  1853;  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Christmas  {aennon  and  poem),  Baltimore,  1885; 
several  p.imphlets ;  many  contributions  to  church 
jieriodicals,  including  a  series  of  sketches  and 
reminiscences  of  ministers  iu  The  Methodist  Re- 
corder, 1884,  etc. 

WARD,  Julius  Hammond,  Epi.scopalian :  b.  at 
Charlton,  AVorcester  County,  M;i.ss.,  Oct.  12.  1837  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1860;  educated  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn. ;  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  1862-65  ;  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  1865-67;  missionary  at  Rockland  and 
Thomaston,  Me.,  1867-75;  rector  of  .St.  Michael's, 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  1875-78  ;  since  then  has  been 
a  constant  writer  on  religious  subjects  in  the  .secu- 
lar and  religious  press.  He  is  the  author  of  Life 
and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Pcrcival,  Boston,  1866 ; 
The  Modern  Church,  and  The  Bible  in  Modern 
Thought  (both  preparing);  and  numerous  articles, 
etc. 

WARD,  William  Hayes,  D.D.(rniversity  of  New- 
York  Citv,  and  College  of  New  .lersev,  Princeton, 
both  1873),  LL.D.  (Andier.st  College,  SLuss.,  1885), 
Congregationalist ;  b.  at  Abington,  Ma.ss.,  June 
25,  1835;  educated  at  Pliillips  .\cademy,  .\ndover, 
Ma.ss.,  and  at  Andierst  College,  Ma.ss. ;  graduated 
B.A.,  1856;  studied  in  L'nion  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New-York  City,  18.56-57;  in  the  Shetfield 
Scientific  .School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1857;  was 
tutor  in  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  1857-.58;  in  .\ndover 
Theological  Seminary,  Ma.ss.,  1858-59(graduated); 
was  pastor  at  Oskaloo.sa  and  Gra.sshop|>er  Falls, 
Kan.,  1859-61 ;  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton,  M.i,ss.,  1861 ;  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  1862- 
64;  profes^iorof  Latin,  Ri|X)n  College,  Wis.,  1H65- 
67;  a.s,s()eiate  editor  Nru'-Yorl-  Independeui.  1868- 
71;  has  been  superintending  editorsinee  1871.  He 
w.as  director  of  the  Wolfe  Exploration  to  Baby- 
lonia, 1884-85.  He  edited  (with  Mrs.  Lanier) 
Sidney  Lanier's  Poems,  New  York,  1884 ;  has 
coiitrinuted  to  liibliolheca  Sacra,  Journal  .imerican 
Oriental  .Saciiiy,  J'rocintings  Piihsliiie  Exploration 
Society,  etc. 

WARFIELD,  Benjamin  Breckinridge,  D.O.(CoI- 
lege  of  New  .Jersey,  Princeton,  1880)  ;  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1851  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  lh71,  and  TIn'ological 
Seminary  lis76;  since  1879  has  Ik-cu  prol'es.sor  of 
New-Testament  languageand  lit*'rature  at  Western 
Theological  ,Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pcun.  He  has 
writtfM  wviTftl  review  arliiles. 

WARNECK,  Custav,  Ph.D.  (.Jena,  1870),  D.D. 
(Ami.,  Halle,  l.ss;l),  (;.rinan  Protestjint  ;  b.  ut 
Naumburg,  Germany,  March  6,  1S3I;  studied  at 
the  Pniversily  of  llalle,  185.")-58;  became  hitfs- 
/)rr(/i(/r  r  at  Hoitzsch,  1862  ;  urchidiarimiis  at  Doin- 
miti'.rh,  1863;  miisinnsinsprctor  at  Barmen,  1871  ; 
pastor  ut  Rotlienschirmbuch,  near  Ei.ileben,  1874. 
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He  has  edited  the  Atli/emeine  Missions  Zeilschri/l, 
GUtersloh,  since  1874.  He  is  tl>e  author  of  Pontius 
Pilatus,  der  Richter  Jesu  Clirisli,  Gotha,  1867 ; 
Nac?tt  uiiJ  Morgen  auf  Sumatra,  Barineii,  1872,  2d 
ed.  1873;  Christiane  Kdhler,  Eine  Diakonissin  auf 
dem  Missionsfdde,  1873,  3d  ed.  1882  (translated 
into  Dutch) ;  Brie/e  iiher  die  Versammlungen  in 
Brighton,  Ilaiuburg,  1876 ;  Die  apostolische  und  die 
moderne  Mission,  GUtersloh,  1876  (translated  into 
Dutch) ;  Das  Studium  der  ^lission  auf  der  Uni- 
versiliit,  1877  ;  Die  Belebung  des  Missionssins  in  der 
Heim-'.  1878  (translated  into  Swedish);  Missions- 
slunden,  I.  1878,  2d  ed.  1883  (translated  into  Dutch 
and  Swedish),  II.  1881,  2d  ed.  1886  (translated 
into  Swedish)  ;  Die  geyenseitigen  Beziehungen  zivis- 
chen  der  modernen  Mission  und  Kullur,  1879  (trans- 
lated into  Dutch;  into  English  by  Thomas  Smith, 
Modern  Missions  and  Culture,  Edinburgh,  1883) ; 
Warum  ist  das  19.  Jahrhundert  ein  Missionsjahr- 
Jtunderl?  Ilalle,  1880;  Warum  hat  unsere  Predigt 
nicht  mehr  Erfolg?  GUtersloh,  1880,  5th  ed.  1882 
(translated  into  Dutch,  French,  Swedish,  Danish); 
Ahriss  einer  Geschichte  der  proteslanlischen  Missionen, 
Leipzig,  1882,  2d  ed.  1883  (translated  into  Dutch, 
French,  and  Swedish;  into  English,  Outline  of  the 
History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Edinburgh,  1884)  ; 
Protestantische  Beleuchtung  der  roinischen  Angrijfe 
auf  die  evangelische  Heidenmission :  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
CharakleristH-  ultramontaner  Geschichtschreibung, 
GUtersloh,  1884-85,  2  parts  ;  Wetche  Pfichten 
legen  uns  unsere  Colonien  auff  Ileilbronn,  18S5; 
and  of  many  articles  and  pamphlets  upon  foreign 
missions. 

WARNER,2ebedee,D.D.(0tterbein  University, 
Westerville,  O.,  1878).  United  Brethren  in  Christ; 
b.  m  Pendleton  County,  Va.  (now  in  West  Vir- 
ginia), Feb.  28, 1833  ;  studied  at  Clarksburg  (Va.) 
Academy,  left  in  1852;  graduated  in  Chautauqua 
Sunday-School  Xormal  Course,  ls79 ;  entered  on 
pastoral  work,  1854 ;  was  presiding  elder,  1862-69 ; 
in  charge  of  church  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  1869- 
80 ;  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  1880-85 ; 
elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  General 
Missionary  Society,  1885.  He  has  been  elected 
seven  times  to  the  General  Conference ;  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Eastern  Sunday- 
School  Assembly  ;  was  for  eight  years  teacher  of 
theology  in  Parker.sburg  Conference ;  has  been 
since  1858  a  trustee  of  Otterbein  University.  He 
is  the  author  of  Christian  Baptis/n,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  1864 ;  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  1865;  Life  and  Times  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Bachtel,  Dayton,  O.,  1867 ;  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic not  a  True  Christian  Church,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va..  1868. 

WARREN,  Henry  White,  D.D.  (Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Penn.,  1872),  bishop  of  the  Metli- 
odistrEpiscopal  Church;  b.  at  Massachusetts,  18 — ; 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1853 ;  tauglit  natural  science  at  Anienia, 
X.  Y.,  and  ancient  languages  at  Wilbrahani,  JIass., 

;    joined   the   Xew-England   Conference   in 

1855;  was  stationed  at  Westfield,  Lynn,  Worces- 
ter, Charlestown,  Cambridge,  twice  in  Boston,  all 
JIass. ;  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, 1871 ;  to  Xew-York  East,  1874 ;  to  Phila- 
delphia, 1877;  elected  bishop,  1880.  He  was  in 
evangelical  work  in  the  South,  1850-84 ;  was  dele- 
gate to  Pan-Methodist  Council  in  London,  1881. 
He  is  the  author  of  Hights  and  Insights  (travels  in 


Europe  and  the  East),  New  York,  1874;  Recre- 
ations in  Astronomi/,  1879. 

WARREN,  Israel  Perkins,  D.D.  (Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  lo.,  1868),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Bethany,  Conn.,  April  8, 1814  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1838;  principal  of 
Cromwell  (Conn.)  Academy,  1838-39;  studied  at 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1839-40;  became  pas- 
tor at  Granby,  Conn.,  184*2 ;  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn., 
1846;  Plymouth,  Conn.,  1851;  corresponding 
secretary  of  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
Xew-York  City,  1856 ;  secretary  and  editor  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  1859  ;  editor  and 
book  publisher  in  Boston,  1870;  editor  of  The 
Christian  Mirror,  of  Maine,  October,  1875;  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  same,  Portland,  Me.,  April 
1, 1877.  In  1859,  when  the  controversies  on  slave- 
ry, which  at  length  eventuated  in  the  civil  war, 
were  at  their  height,  the  American  Tract  Society 
of  Boston  withdrew  from  its  connection  with  the 
society  of  the  same  name  at  Xew  York,  and  com- 
menced a  distinct  publication  work  of  its  own. 
;Mr.  Warren,  who  had  had  some  editorial  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  his  work  for  seamen,  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Boston  society,  in  charge 
of  its  publication  department.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  eleven  years,  until  May,  1870,  when,  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
societies  having  disappeared,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  re-unite  them,  and  transfer  the  publish- 
ing work  and  material  of  the  Boston  society  to 
that  of  Xew  York.  During  this  period  a  very 
large  number  of  tracts,  books,  and  periodicals, 
were  issued  under  his  editorial  care.  The  Trad 
Journal  and  Child  at  Home  were  published  for 
families,  and  for  several  years  The  Sabbath  at 
Home,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine.  The 
Christian  Banner  was  distributed  in  great  num- 
bei-s  in  the  army  and  navy.  7'he  Frcedman  and 
The  Freedmans  Journal  were  small  monthly  slieets 
for  the  use  of  the  emancipated  blacks.  About 
five  hundred  different  tracts  and  pamphlets  were 
issued,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes 
of  various  sizes,  making  an  aggregate,  including 
periodicals,  of  5.3,672,276  copies.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  uses  of  this  class  of  publications, 
there  was  a  very  wide  distribution  among  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  service;  andanother, of  mat- 
ter provided  specially  for  tlieni,  among  the  freed- 
men,  to  aid  in  the  incipient  stages  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  entire  cost  of  these  publications,  from 
May  1,  1859  to  May  1,  1870,  w;w  31,002,997.00. 
Dr.  Warren  is  the  author  of  the  following  publi- 
cations: Sermons,  On  Female  Education  (Hartford, 
1852),  On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Langdon  of  Ply- 
mouth (June,  1853),  On  Finished  Work:  Pastoral 
ra/e(/ic/or(/ (.January,  1856).  Tracts  and  pamphlets, 
A  Corpse  in  a  Ball-dress  (Boston,  1859),  The  Pern- 
berton  Mill  (1860),  How  to  Begin  lo  be  a  Christian 
(1861),  A  Happii  New  Year  (1864),  The  Flag  of 
our  Country  (1864),  The  Death  of  the  Soul  (1807, 
pp.  28),  How  to  Repent  (1867,  pp.  31),  How  to  Be- 
lieve (1867,  pp.  32).  Bound  volumes.  The  Seamen's 
Cause:  embracing  the  History,  Results,  and  Present 
Condition  of' the  Efforts  for  the  Moral  Improvement  of 
Seamen,  Xew  York,  1858;  The  Sisters,  a  Me- 
moir of  Elizabeth  II.,  Abbie  A.,  and  Sarah  F.  Dick- 
erman,  Boston,  1859  (often  reprinted) ;  Sadducee- 
ism,  a  Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Annihilation 
of  the   Wicked,  1860,  pp.   60  (the  same  work  re- 
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written  and  republished  under  the  title,  The 
Wkktd  uol  AnnihilaleJ,  1860,  pp.  70);  The  Cross- 
Bearer,  a  Vision,  1801;  The  Picture  Lesson-Boot, 
1801  (designed  for  the  use  of  the  refugee  slaves 
in  the  camps,  and  believed  to  be  the  first  book 
ever  printed  for  the  s^>eciul  benefit  of  that  class), 
pp.  32 ;  Life  of  Ooiemor  Brit/ys  (for  distribution 
among  the  .soldiers),  1801,  pp.  48;  Snow-Flakes : 
A  Chapttr  from  the  Book  of  Nature,  180:J;  The 
Freedmau's  Primer,  or  First  Reader,  1S64,  pp.  01  ; 
The  Freedmau's  Second  Reader,  1801,  pp.  100; 
The  Christian  Armor,  18G4  ;  The  Cu/i-Bearer, 
1865;  The  Freedman's  Third  Reader,  180.J,  pp.204  ; 
The  Freedman's  Spellin!/-Book,18(io,pp.  lOO;  The 
Sabbath  at  Home :  A  n  Illustrated  Religious  Magazine 
for  the  Family,  1807-09,  :5  vols. ;  The  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Notes,  Pictorial  Illustrations,  and  Refer- 
ences; vol.  i..  The  Four  Gospels,  with  a  Chrono- 
logical Harmony,  1867 ;  the  same  work,  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1871 ; 
Jerusalem,  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  Descriptive  Book 
of  Selous'  two  Pictures  of  that  City,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  nearly  two  hundred  points  uf  in- 
terest in  the  pictures,  a  re'sumu  of  the  recent  explo- 
rations in  the  city,  and  outlines  of  its  topography, 
history,  and  antinuities,  187-5,  pp.  04;  The  Three 
Judges,  Story  of  the  Men  alio  beheaded  their  King 
(with  au  introduction  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon, 
D.D.,  New  York,  1S73;  Chauncey  Judd,  or  The 
Stolen  Boy  of  the  Rerolulion,  1874  ;  The  Parousia, 
A  Critical  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doctrines  of  Christ's 
Second  Coming,  hU  Reign  as  King,  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,  anil  the  General  Judgment,  Port- 
land, Me.,  1879,  2d  ed.  (re-written  and  enlarged) 
1884;  Our  Father's  Book,  or  The  Divine  Authority 
and  Origin  of  the  Bible,  Boston,  1885;  The  Book 
of  Revelation,  a  Study,  New  York,  1886 ;  The 
Stanley  Families  in  America,  8vo.,  Portland  (in 
pre.ss). 

WARREN,  William  Fairfield,  D.D.  (Ohio  We.s- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  180_'),  LL.D.  (Wesley- 
au  University,  .\Iiddlet<jwii,  Conn.,  1871),  Metli- 
odist;  b.  at  William.sburg,  .Mass.,  March  l-'5, 
1833;  graduated  at  ^VesleyaIl  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  IS-j;};  entered  the  Metliodist  min- 
istry, 18.'>4;  studied  at  Berlin  and  Halle,  and 
travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  IS.jO-.W;  was 
professor  of  systematic  tlu-ology  in  the  Methoilist 
Missionary  Institute  at  Bremen,  1861-06;  acting 
president  of  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  and 
professor  of  sy.stematic  theology,  1866-71 ;  dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology,  lioston  University, 
1871-73;  since  1873  has  been  president  of  Boston 
University,  and  profe.s.sor  of  Comparative  history 
of  religions,  comparative  theology,  and  pliilo.sophy 
of  religion.  He  is  the  author  of  A nfaiK/sgriinde 
der  Logik,  Bn.-men,  1863;  Systematische  Theologie, 
1  Theil.,  1nO.'>;  Paradise  Found;  the  (.'radle  of  the 
Human  Race  at  the  North  Pole :  a  Study  of  the  Pre- 
historic World,  Boston,  1885,  5th  ed.  same  year; 
and  many  reports,  pamphlets,  articles,  etc.  See 
list  in   II  rslfi/<in  Pniversiti)  Alumni  Record.        • 

WASHBURN,  Ceorge,  D.D.  (Amherst  College, 
Ma.-s.,  lH71i,  Coii.;iv-;ili,,i,,ili.st;  b.  at  .Middle- 
borough,  .Ma,ss.,  .\Ian-li  1,  ls:iU;  j;raduated  at 
Amherst  C(jllege,  Mjiss.,  Is.').");  gtuilied  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  1855-56;  from  1H.")8 
to  IHOH  was  mi.ssionary  of  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Turkey, 
and  since  186U  lia.s  been  president  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, and  professor  of  philosophy  and  political 


economy,  Constantinople.  Circumstanci-e  brought 
him  into  very  intimate  relations  with  the  political 
event.s  in  Europe  connected  with  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  secured  him  the  jwrsonal  friend- 
ship of  many  English  statesmen.  The  first  Bul- 
garian parliament  passed  a  re.solution  thanking 
him  for  what  he  had  done  to  secure  lilM'rty  for 
Bulgaria  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  Bulgarian 
people.  He  is  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Alexander  (Bulgaria).  He  has  written  much  for 
American  iK-rioilicals  under  his  own  name,  and 
also  much  for  English  reviews  under  a.ssumed 
names. 

WATSON,  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Augustin,  D.D. 
(University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  X.C, 
1868;  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
1884),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of  East  Carolina;  b. 
in  New- York  City,  Aug.  21,  1818;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1857; 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1841 ;  ordered  deacon  in  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  1844 ;  ordained  jiriest  in 
the  diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1845;  in  charge  of 
Grace  Church,  Plymouth,  N  C,  and  St.  Luke's, 
Wa-shington  County,  N.C.,  1844-58;  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Berne,  N.C.,  1^58-65;  chap- 
lain in  the  Confederate  Army,  1.^61-62 ;  in  charge 
of  St.  James's  Parish,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  1863-84 ; 
consecrated  bi.sliop,  1884.  lie  is  the  author  of 
occasional  sermons. 

WATSON,  Frederick,  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  York,  Oct.  13,  1844 ;  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B..\.  (twelfth 
wrangler)  1808,  M.A.  1871,  B.D.  1S84;  was  or- 
dained deacon  1871,  priest  1872;  wa.s  first-class 
theological  and  Hulsean  prizeman,  1869;  Cams 
Greek  Testament  prizeman  and  Cro8.se  .scholar, 
1870 ;  first  Tyrwhitt  scholar,  1871 ;  fellow  of 
St.  .John's  College,  1871-78  ;  theological  lecturer, 
1874-78;  Hulsean  lecturer,  1882;  since  1878  he 
has  been  rector  of  Starston,  Norfolk.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Ante-Nicene  Apologies,  Cambridge, 
1870;  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  1878;  The  Law  and 
the  Prophets  (Hulsean  Lectures),  1883. 

WATTS,  Robert,  D.D.  (\Vestminster  College, 
Missouri,  180.')),  Irish  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Money- 
lane,  County  IJown,  Ireland,  July  10,  1820;  grad- 
uated at  \Va.shingtoii  College,  I.e.xington,  Va., 
1849,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary,  N.J., 
1852;  became  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1853, 
and  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1863;  and  in  1  WOO,  pro- 
fessor of  .systematic  theology,  Assembly's  College, 
Belfiust,  Irelanil.  He  is  the  author  of  Calvin  and 
Calvinism,  Edinburgh,  1800 ;  I'lilitarianLwt,  Bel- 
fa;,t,  1868;  Whatis  Presbyterianismi  1870;  Prelalic 
Departures  from  Reformation  Principles,  Edinburgh, 
1871;  A  rininian  Departures  from  Reformation  Prin- 
ciples, 1871 ;  Atomistn,  Belfast,  1S74  ;  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Biological  Hypothesis,  1875  ;  Atomism,  I.,ondon, 
1875  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  Belfast, 
1.S77;  The  New  Apologetic,  Edinburgh,  1870;  The 
Newer  Criticism,  1881  ;  The  Rule  of  I'ailh  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Inspiriitmn.  London,  1885. 

WAYLAND,  Heman  Lincoln,  D.D.  (Brown  Um- 
versily.  Providence,  R.I.,  iHO'.t),  Baptist;  b.  (son  of 
President  Francis  Wayland)  at  I'rovidence,  R.I., 
April  23,  isilo;  graduaU'd  in  Brown  University 
there,  1819;  stuilied  at  .NuwUm  Theological  In- 
stitution, Mass.,  1840-.5O;  taught  the  acodumv 
at  Townsheud,  Vt.,  1850-51;  was  resident  grad- 
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uate  at  Brown  University,  1851-52  ;  tutor  at 
University  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1852-54 ;  pastor 
of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  >Iass., 
1S54-61  ;  cliaplain  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
VoluntPers,  1SG1-G4;  home  missionary  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1864-65;  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
logic  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  1865-70; 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Ind.,  1870-72 ; 
editor  of  The  National  Btiptinl,  Philadelphia,  since 

1872.  He  is  the  author  of  Life  and  Labors  of 
Francis  Wai/land  (with  his  brotlier  Francis  Way- 
land),  New  York,  1867,  2  vols. ;  and  of  numerous 
contrilnitions  to  periodicals. 

WEAVER,  Jonathan,  D.D.  (Otterbein  Univer- 
sity. Wpstervill.',  187:5),  bishop  of  the  United 
Urethrcn  in  Christ  ;  b.  in  Carroll  Cmmty,  O., 
Feb.  23,  1824;  raised  on  a  farm;  educated  in 
common  schools  and  Hagerston  Academy,  O. ; 
began  preaching  when  twentj--one;  was  pastor, 
1847-52;  presiding  elder,  1852-57 ;  general  agent 
for  Otterbein  University",  1857-65;  bishop  since 
1865,  re-elected  five  times;  now  in  Ohio  diocese, 
lie  is  the  author  of  Discourses  on  the  Resurrection, 
Dayton,  O.,  1871,  two  editions  ;  Ministerial  Salary, 

1873,  two  editions;  Divine  Providence,  1873,  three 
editions  ;  Unirersal  Restoration  not  switained  by  the 
Word  of  God,  1878,  two  editions. 

WEIDNER,  Revere  Franklin,  b.  at  Centre  Val- 
ley, Lehigh  County,  Penn.,  Nov.  22,  1851;  grad- 
uated at  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Penn., 
andatthe  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Philadelphia;  pastor  at  Phillipsburg,  N.J., 
1873-78;  also  professor  of  F>nglish  and  history 
at  Muhlenberg  College,  1875-77 ;  pastor  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1878-82 ;  and  since  1S82  professor  of  dog- 
matics and  exegesis  at  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary  (Swedish  Lutheran),  Rock  Island,  111. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis; 
author  of  a  Commentary  on  Mark  (Philadelphia, 
1881),  and  of  a  Theuloyical  Encyclopredia  (Part  I., 
Introduction,  and  exegetical  Theology,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. ;  1885,  Part  II.,  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Chicago,  1886),  aud  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  reviews  and  the  religious  press. 

WEIFFENBACH,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Bornheim,  Rhenish  Hesse,  May  25, 
1842 ;  .studied  at  Giessen,  Utrecht,  and  Heidelberg, 
1859-65;  became  pricat-docent  at  Giessen,  1868; 
professor  extraordinary,  1871 ;  professor  in  the 
Prediger-seminar  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  1882.  He 
is  the  author  of  Exegetisch-theologische  Studie  iiber 
Jacobus  a.  H-S6,  Giessen,  1871 ;  Der  Wiederlcunfls- 
gedanke  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1873;  Das  Papias-Fragment 
bei  Eusebius,  Giessen,  1874  ;  Die  Papias-Fragmente 
iiber  Marcus  u.  Matthdus,  Berlin,  187b;  Zur  Ausle- 
gung  der  Stelle  Phil.  ii.  5-11,  Carlsruhe,  1884.    • 

WEINGARTEN,  Hermann,  German  Protestant; 
b.  in  Berlin,  March  12,  1834 ;  studied  at  Jena 
and  Berlin  ;  became  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  1862  ; 
professor  extraordinary,  1862  ;  ordinary  professor 
at  Marburg  1873,  and  at  Breslau  1876.  He  is 
the  author  of  Pascal  als  Apologet  des  Christenthums, 
Leipzig,  1863 ;  Die  Revolutionskirchen  Englands, 
1868;  Zeittafcln  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Berlin,  1870, 
2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1874 ;  Der  Ursprung  des  Miinch- 
Ihums  im  nachconslantinischen  Zeitalter,Gotha,  1877; 
and  editor  of  Richard  Rothe's  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Kirchengeschichte,  Tiibiugen,  1875,  2  parts.       • 


WEISS,  Bernhard,  D.D.,  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Konigsberg,  .Tune  20,  1827 ;  studied  there  and 
at  Halle  and  Berlin ;  became  priial-docenl  at 
Konigsberg,  1852  ;  professor  extraordinary,  1857; 
ordinary  professor  at  Kiel  1863,  aud  at  Berlin 
1877,  wliere,  since  1880,  he  has  been  superior  con- 
sistorial  councillor,  and  councillor  to  the  depart- 
ment of  spiritual  affairs.  He  is  the  author  of 
Der  petrinische  Lehrbe griff,  Berlin,  ISof)  ;  D^r 
Philipperbrief,  1859  ;  Der  johanneische  Lchrbegriff, 
1862;  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Theotogte  des  N.T., 
1868,4th  ed.  1884;  Das  Marcuserangelium  u.  seine 
synoptischen  Parallelen,  1872 ;  Das  Malthduseran- 
gelium  und  seine  Lucas-Parallelen,  Halle,  1876; 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  geschichtlichen  Betrachtung 
fur  die  neuere  Tlieologie,  Kiel,  1876  (pp.  21);  Das 
Leben  Jesu,  Berlin,  1882,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1884  (Eng- 
lish trans.  Edinburgh,  1883-84,  3  vols.).  Dr. 
Weiss  has  revised  and  rewritten  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew  (Gdttingen,  1883),  Mark  and 
Luke  (1878),  .John  (1880),  aud  Romans  (1881), 
Timothv  aud  Titus  (1885). 

WEISS,  Hermann,  D.D.  (hon.,  Tiibingen,  1877), 
German  Proto.^tant ;  1>.  at  Rottenburg,  Wurtem- 
bcrg,  Sept.  29,  1833;  studied  at  the  Maulbi'onn 
Evangelical  Seminarj-  1847-51,  aud  at  Tiibingen 
1851-55;  was  repetent  at  Tubingen,  18.58-61; 
diaconus  and  bezirkschulinspector  a,i  Vaihiugen  and 
Niirtingen,  1863-75;  since  1875  has  been  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Tiibingen.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Wiirtemberg  evangelical 
Landessynode,  1878.  He  is  the  author  of  Sechs 
Vortrdge  iiber  die  Persone  Christi,  Ingolstadt,  1863  ; 
Ueber  die  hauptsdchlichsten  Bildungsideale  der  6'e- 
genwart,  Tubingen,  1876  (pp.  35);  Die  christliche 
Idee  des  Guten  und  ihre  modernen  Gegensdtze,  Gotba, 
1877 ;  essays  and  critical  articles  in  Theol.  Studien 
und  Kritiken  since  1861. 

WEIZSACKER,  Karl  (Heinrich)  von,  German 
Protestant ;  b.  at  Ohringen,  Wiirtemberg,  Dec. 
llj  1822;  became  privat-docent  of  theology  1847, 
preacher  1848,  and  court  chaplain  1851,  at  Stutt- 
gart; superior  consistorial  councillor,  1857;  and  in 
1861  Baur's  successor  in  the  theological  facultv  at 
Tubingen.  From  1856  to  1878  "he  edited  'the 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Thcologie,  and  in  it  wrote 
numerous  articles.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Zur 
Kritikdes  Barnabasbriefes  aus  dem  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
Tubingen,  1863;  Unlersuchungen  iilier  die  evan- 
gelische  Geschichte,  Gotha,  1864  ;  Lehrer  und  Unter- 
richl  an  der  ecangelisch-theologischen  Facultdl  der 
Universitai  Tiibingen  von  der  Reformation  bis  zur 
Gegemcart,  Tubingen,  1877.  ♦ 

WELCH,  Ransom  Bethune,  D.D.  (University 
of  City  of  N.Y.,  and  Rutgers  College,  IStiS).  LL.D 
(Maryville  College,  Tenu.,  1872),  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Greenville,  N.Y.  ;  graduated  from  Union 
College  1846,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary 18.52;  was  (Reformed  Dutch)  pa,stor  at 
Gilboa  1854-56,  and  at  Catskill,  N.Y.,  1856-59; 
professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  literature 
in  Union  College,  New  York,  1866-76,  and  since 
1876  of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  the  author  of  Faith  and  Modern  Thouf/ht,  New 
York,  1876,  2d  ed.  1880;  Outlines  of  Christian  Theo- 
logi/,  1881;  and  numerous  artich'S  in  periodicals. 

WELLES,  Right  Rev.  Edward  Randolph,  S.T.D. 
(Racine  College,  Wis.,  1^74),  Episcopalian,  bishop 
of  Wisconsin ;  b.  at  Waterloo,  Seueca  County, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  10,  1830;  graduated  at  Hobart  Col- 
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l('L;e,  Geneva,  X.Y.,  l^^oO;  stmlieil  theology  with 
Uev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  (ieneva,  under  direction  of 
Hishop  De  Lancey,  "y  wiiom  lie  was  ordered  dea- 
con, and  orda.iitd  priest ;  was  tutor  of  De  Veaux 
College,  Suspension  Bridge,  \.Y.,  with  Sunday 
services  at  Lewiston,  Locki>ort,  and  this  Ujwii, 
1857-58;  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ked  Wing, 
Minn.,  1858-74;  dean  of  the  Soutliern  Convoca- 
tion in  Minnesota;  member  of  standing  commit- 
tee; trustee  of  Bishop  Seabury  University,  Min- 
nesota ;  deputy  to  General  Convention  from  dio- 
cese of  Minnesota;  consecrated  bishop,  1874. 

WELLHAUSEN,  Julius,  b.  at  Hameln-on-the- 
Weser,  May  17.  l'<44  ;  studied  at  Gottingen  under 
Heinrich  KwaM,  1862-05;  became  there  prical- 
(loceiil  of  theology,  1870;  ordinary  professor  at 
(ireifswald,  l'S72 ;  professor  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  at  Halle,  1882;  at  Marburg,  1885.  His 
theological  position  is  '^ Poli/lheismus  und  Mono- 
theismiis  ziigleicli."  He  says  that  he  left  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Greifswald  in  1882  of  his  accord 
("freiwillig  ")  "  in  (lent  Bewusslsein,  tturcliau.i  nicht 
vie/ir  auf  Jem  Boden  der  eeanijelichtn  Kirche  oder 
lies  Proteslnnlismus  zu  slehen."  He  is  the  author  of 
Text  der  Backer  Samuels,  Gottingen,  ls71  ;  Pliari- 
fiieer  und  Sndducaeer,  Greifswald,  1874 ;  Proteijo- 
menu  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  Berlin,  1878,  3d  ed. 
1886;  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  1. 1884,  II.  1885. 

WELTON,  Daniel  Morse,  Ph.D. (Leipzig,  1878), 
D.D. (.\cailia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  1881),  Baptist; 
b.  at  .\vlesford,  Kings  County,  Xova  Scotia,  .July 
20, 18:51  ;  graduated  at  Acadia  College,  X.S.,  1855; 
studied  as  resident  graduate  there,  1855-56;  at 
Xewtou  Theological  Institution,  1856-57;  at  Leip- 
zig, Germany,  1876-78  ;  was  p;ustor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Windsor,  X.S.,  1857-74;  professor  of 
theology.  University  of  Acadia  College,  1874-83; 
of  Semitic  languages  and  Old-Testament  interpre- 
tation, Toronto  Baptist  College,  Can.,  1883  to 
date.  He  is  tlie  author  of  John  Lii/lilfoul,  or  the 
Hislwi/  of  llelirein  Learning  in  England,  Leipzig, 
1878  (iloctor's  dis.sertation). 

WENDT,  Hans  HInrlch,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen, 
1875),  D.D.  (Gottingen,  1883),  German  Protestant; 
b.  in  Hamburg,  June  18,  18.53;  studied  at  Tii- 
bingen ;  became  prival-<locent  of  theology  at  Gotr 
tiugen,  1877;  professor  extraordinary,  1881 ;  ordi- 
nary professor  at  Kiel,  1883  ,  at  Heidelberg,  188.5. 
He  is  the  author  of  Die  Begrijf'e  FU  isch  und  deist 
im  bihlischen  Sprnchgehratich,  Gotha,  1878;  (edited 
5th  edition  of  Meyer's)  Comminlar  Ulier  die  A/ios- 
telgeschichte,  Gottingen,  18S0;  Die  chrisUiche  Lehre 
von  der  menschlichen  Vollkommenheit,  1882 ;  Die 
Lehre  Jesu,  first  part  (Die  ecangelLtclien  Quetten- 
herichie  iihir  dii-  Lehre  Jesu),  1886. 

WERNER,  Karl,  D.D.  (Vienna,  1845),  Roman 
Catholic  ;  !>.  at  Hafnerbach,  Lower  .\ustria,  March 
8,1821;  graduali'd  at  the  University  of  Vienna; 
taught  theology  and  iiliilo.Hophy  in  the  Ei>i8copal 
Seminary  at  .St.  l'oIt<-n,  1817-70,  and  Xew-Tcsta- 
ment  theology  in  the  University  of  Vieinui,  1871- 
82.  He  is  k.k.  Ministcrialralh,  and  member  of  the 
Vienna  Imperial  .\cademy  of  Sciences.  Besides 
numerous  arlicl.^s  up<jn  niedi.-eval  .schola-sticism 
and  recent  Italian  philosophy,  he  has  written  Sys- 
li:in  der  chrisllichen  Ethik,  Itcgensburg,  18.50-52,  3 
vols.;  Grundlinicn  der  Philoso/ihie,  1855;  Per 
heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  18.^)8-50,  3  vols. ;  Orund- 
riss  einer  Geschichte  der  Moral/ihitosophie,  Vienna, 
1859;    Franz  Huarcz   u.   die   Scholaslik  der  letzleii 


Jahrhundtrte,  Begensburg,  1860-61,  2  vols.;  Ge- 
schichte der  a}X>luiietischen  und  /lotemischen  Literatur 
der  christlichen  Tlieotogie,  Schaffhaiisen,  1862-67, 
5  vols.;  Enchiridion  theot.  inonil.,  Vienna,  1863; 
I  teller  H'esen  und  Bei/rlil'der  Menschenseete,  Brixen, 
1865,  3d  ed.  Schaffhausen,  1867;  Geschichte  der 
kalholischen  Theulogie  Deutschlanils  seitdem  Trienter 
Concil,  Munich,  1866;  Speculatire  Anthropolonie, 
1870  ;  lieligioni  n  u.  Culte  des  vvrchristlichen  Ileiden- 
thums,  Schaffhausen,  1871 :  Beda  der  Ehnriirdige 
und  seine  Zeit,  Vienna,  1875,  2d  ed.  1881 ;  Alcuin 
und  sein  Jahrhundert,  1870,  2d  ed.  1881;  Gerbert 
von  Anriltac,  die  Kirche  und  Wissenscha/t  seiner 
Zeit,  1878,  2d  ed.  1881 ;  Giamlniltista  Vico  aU 
Phitosoph  und  gelehrter  Forscher,  1879,  2ded.  1881; 
/}ie  Scholaslik  des  spiUeren  Mittelaiters,  1881  sqq., 
vol.  iii.  1883;  Die  itulienische  Philosophic  d.  XIX. 
Jahrhuuderls,  1884  sqq.,  vol.  v.  1886. 

WEST,  Robert,  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Coal 
Kun,  Wa.shiugtoii  County,  O.,  Sept.  14,  1845; 
graduated  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  1870 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Cong. 
Church,  Alton,  111.,  1872  ;  .superintendent  of  home 
missions  in  the  South-West  for  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  1876-81 ;  pulpit  supply 
in  Boston,  18S1-82  ;  editor-in-chief  of  The  Ad- 
vance (Congregational  orgaiii,  Chii-ago,  .luly,  1882. 

WESTCOTT,  Brooke  Foss,  D.D.  (Cambridge, 
1870;  hon.,  Edinburgh,  1884 j,  D.C.L.  {hon.,  Ox- 
ford, 1881),  Church  of  England ;  b.  near  Bivming- 
hani,  Jan.  12,  1825;  wiis  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Battle  rniver.-iity  scholar, 
1840;  Browne  medallist  for  Greek  ode,  1846-47; 
Latin  essay  (Undergi-aduate  Bach.),  1847,  1843; 
B.A.  (equal  .senior  classic,  twentv-second  wrangler, 
and  chancellor's  medallist)  ls48,  M.A.  1S51,  B.D. 
1864  ;  was  ordained  de.icon  and  priest,  1851  ;  was 
elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  lsl!»:  was  Xor- 
risian  prizeman,  18.50:  a.ssistani  master  at  Harrow- 
School,  18,52-69 ;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  1868-83 ;  canon  residentiary, 
1869-83;  rector  of  Somersham  with  Pidley  and 
Colne,  Hunts,  1870-82;  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  1875-79  ;  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1877- 
80.  Since  1870  he  hiis  been  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  Cambridge;  since  1879,  ch.-tplaiu  in  or- 
dinary to  the  Queen  ;  since  1882,  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  since  1883,  exaniining  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv;  and  since 
1884,  canon  of  WestniinsU-r.  In  .\l.iy,  1885,  he 
declined  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New-Testament  Kevi.'.iDn  Com- 
pany (1870-81),  is  a  contributor  to  tlie  Bible 
(.Speaker's)  Commentary  ((iospel  of  .lohii),  to 
.•Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  (</"  Christian 
Biography;  and  is  the  author  of  Elements  of' Gospel 
Harmony,  Cambriilge,  1H51  (Norrisian  e.ssay) ;  A 
General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Xew  Testament  during  the  first  four  centuries,  Lon- 
don, 18.5.5,  5tli  ed.  1881 ;  Characteristics  of  the  Gos- 
pel Miracles,  1.S59  ;  Intrtxluction  to  the  Studi/  of  the 
Gospels,  1860, 0th  ed.  1882  ;  The  Bible  in  the  Churclt, 
1804,9th  ed.  1885;    The  Gosp,  I  of' llie  Resurrection, 


1806,  5th  ed.  1884  ;   .4  General  i'iewofthe  History 

Life  Manifi 
and  One  (sermons),  1872;  Some  Points  in  the  lieti 


of  the  English  Bible,  1H68;   Christian  Life  Manifold 


gioiLi  Ojficr  of  the  Universities,  1873;  The  Para- 
ijraph  Psalter,  arranqcd  for  the  use  of  choirs,  Cam- 
bridge, 1870,  2d  ed.  1881  ;  The  U'evrUuion  of  the 
Ilisen  Lord,  London,  1882;    The  Gospel  according 
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to  St.  John  (from  Bibl,^  Comm.),  1882,  2d  ed.  1884  ; 
The  Historic  Faith  (lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creed), 
1883,  3d  ed.  1885 ;  Epistles  of  St.  John,  Greek  Text, 
Notes,  and  Essays,  1883,  2d  ed.  1886 ;  Revelation  of 
the  Father :  titles  of  the  Lord,  1884.  Conjointly  with 
Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  Hort,  he  edited  The  New  Testament 
in  the  Original  Greek,  1st  and  2d  ed.  1881,  2  vols. : 
school  edition  of  text  alone,  1885.     [See  Hort.] 

WESTON,  Henry  Griggs,  D.D.  (University  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  1859),  Baptist;  b.  at  Lynn, 
JIass.,  Sept.  11,  1820;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.I.,  1840,  and  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Mass  ,  1843;  after  sen-iug 
as  pastor  tVom  lsl:i  to  ISUs,  h,.  li(>canio  president 
of  Crozcr  'i'hi'(iln.;i(:al  Sfininaiy,  Pennsylvania. 

WHEDON,  Daniel  Denison,'D.D.  (Emory  and 
Henry  College,  1847),  LL.D.  (Wesleyan  Univer- 
sitv,  1868)  ;  b.  at  Onondaga,  N.Y.,  .March  20, 1808 ; 
d.  at  Atlantic  Highlands^  N  J.,  June  8,  1885.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y., 
1828;  studied  law  at  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  became  a 
teacher  in  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Conference  Seniinarj-; 
a  tutor  in  Hamilton  College,  1831 ;  professor  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  1883;  Methodist  pas- 
tor, 1843 ;  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history, 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  184.T  ; 
again  in  the  pastorate,  at  Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.Y'.,  185."); 
elected  by  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  editor  of  The  Methodist  Quarlerh/ 
Review,  1856,  and  re-elected  quadrennially  until 
May,  1884,  when  his  health,  which  had  long  been 
feeble,  forbade  his  continued  holding  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  learning,  literary  ability, 
and  great  industry.  He  was  the  author  of  Public 
Addresses,  Collegiate  and  Popular,  Boston,  1856; 
Commentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  New  York, 
1860;  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  as  a  Basis  of 
Human  Responsibility,  elucidated  and  maintained  in 
its  Issue  with  the  IVecessilarian  Theories  of  Hobbes, 
Edtcards,  the  Princeton  Essayists,  and  other  Leading 
Advocates,  1864,  .3d  ed.  same  year;  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament :  intended  for  popular  use, 
1860-75,  5  vols. ;  and  editor  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  1880  sqq.,  of  which  the  seventh 
vol.  (Jeremiah)  appeared  in  1886  ;  published  many 
single  .sermons  and  addresses,  contributions  in  tli'' 
Jiibtiotht'C(t  Siwrit,  and  other  periodicals,  etc.     * 

WHEELER,  David  Hilton,  D.D.  (Cornell  College, 
Blount  Vernon,  lo.,  1867),  LL.D.  (North-western 
University,  Evanston,  111.,  1881),  Methodist;  b. 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Nov.  18,  1829;  graduated  at 
Rock-River  Seminary,  Mount  Morris,  111.,  1851 ; 
tutor  in  same,  1851-53 ;  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  lo.,  1853- 
55  ;  editor  of  Carroll  County  Republican,  1855-57; 
superintendent  of  Carroll  County  schools,  1855- 
57 ;  professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  College,  1857-61 ; 
United-States  consul,  Genoa,  Italy,  1861-66 ;  war 
correspondent  in  Austro-Italian  war,  1866;  com- 
missioner of  correspondence  of  New- York  Tribune, 
1866-67;  profe.s.sor  of  English  literature.  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.,  1867-75;  editor 
of  The  Methodist,  New  York,  1875-S2;  president 
of  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Penn.,  1883  to 
date.  He  has  written  extensively  for  the  periodi- 
cal press  since  1855.  He  is  the  author  of  Brigand- 
age in  South  Italy,  I.,ondon,  1864,  2  vols. ;  Celesia's 
Conspiracy  of  Fieschi  (translation),  1866  ;  By-Ways 
of  Literature,  New  York,  1883. 


WHIPPLE,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Benjamin,  ,^.r^\, 
(hon.,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y..  IS — ),  D.D. 
Racine  College,  Wis.,  1859),  Episcopalian;  b.  at 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y'.,  Feb.  15,  1822; 
educated  at  private  schools,  but  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  entering  college;  engaged  in  busine.ss; 
became  a  candidate  for  orders,  1847 ;  rector  of 
Zion  Church,  Rome,  N.Y'.,  1849;  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Connnuuion,  Chicago,  111.,  1857; 
bishop,  18.')9.  He  has  written  tracts  and  letters 
on  the  Indian  policv  of  the  United  States. 

WHITAKER,  Right  Rev.  Ozi  William,  D.D. 
(Kenyon  College,  (iambier,  C,  1869),  Episco- 
palian, a.ssistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  at  New 
Salem,  Mass.,  .May  Hi,  1830;  studied  in  Amherst 
College,  JIass.,  1851-52 ;  graduated  from  Jliddle- 
bury  College,  Vt.,  1856,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New-Y'ork  City,  1863; 
became  missionary  in  Nevada,  1863;  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Englewood,  N.J.,  1865:  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  1867  to  1886; 
missionary  bishop  of  Nevada,  1869;  assistant  bish- 
op of  Penn.,  1886.     Author  of  Occasional  Sermons. 

WHITE,  Erskine  Norman,  S.T.D.  (University 
of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  1874),  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
in  New- York  City,  May  31,  18.>3;  graduated  at 
Y'ale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1854,  and  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y'.  City,  1857; 
became  pastor  at  Richmond, '.Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
1859;  New  Rochelle,  1862;  Buffalo.  1868;  New 
Y'ork  (W.  23d  St.),  1S74.  In  1886  he  became  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erec- 
tion of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  lie  has  written 
several  review  articles,  etc.,  and  a  history  of  the 
West  Twenty-third  Street  Church. 

WHITEHEAD,  Right  Rev.  Cortlandt,  D.D. 
(Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y''.,  1880),  Epis- 
copalian, bishop  of  Pittsburgh  ;  b.  in  New- York 
City,  Oct.  30,  1842;  graduated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass.,  1859;  at  Y'ale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1863 ;  and  at  Phihulelpliia  Divinity 
School,  1867;  became  missionary  at  Black  Hawk 
and  Georgetown,  Col.,  1867 ;  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  South  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1870; 
bishop,  1882.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of 
Diocesan  Convention  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
1872-82  ;  deputy  to  General  Convention,  1877-80; 
trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Lehigh  University, 
and  Bishopthorpe  School,  South  Bethleliem;  trus- 
tee of  Western  University,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

WHITON,  James  Morris,  Ph.D.  (Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1861),  Congregaiionalist;  b. 
in  Boston,  Ma,ss.,  April  11, 1833;  educated  in  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1853;  was  rector  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1854-64;  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  1865-69;  of  ^ 
the  North  Congregational  Church,  Lynn,  1869-75; 
principal  of  VV'illiston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  1876-78;  pastor  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  Newark,  N.J.,  1879-85;  acting  pastor  of 
the  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  'freraont, 
New-York  City,  1886.  His  theological  .standpoint 
is  that  of  a  Trinitarian  Christian  evolutionist; 
regarding  the  Trinity,  interpreted  through  the 
princijile  of  the  Divine  immanency  as  the  bibli- 
cal .symbol  which  .sets  forth  the  being  and  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  as  the  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  article  of  faith.  Creation, 
revelation,  and  judgnienl  are  eternal  Divine  i)io- 
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cesses,  all  manifested  in  tlio  world  of  the  past, 
present,  and  futnre.  Kederuption  is  essentially  a 
constructive  rather  than  a  n;oonstructive  process. 
Atonement  is  the  Divine  prociss  of  the  reconcili- 
ation of  man  to  God,  by  an  expiatory  satisfaction 
—  mediated  through  the  historical  exjierience  of 
the  Christ,  producing  an  adequate  repentance  — 
to  that  which  is  of  God  in  conscience.  The  norm 
of  conscience  for  faith,  duty,  and  hope,  is  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  whose  authority  as  a  divine  rev- 
elation centres  in  the  living  Word  of  God,  the 
Christ,  speaking  thereiu.  The  promised  advent 
of  the  Christ  is  now  being  progressively  realized 
in  the  life  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  the  resur- 
rection likewi.se  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
He  is  the  author  of  Latin  Lessons,  Boston,  18G0; 
Greek  Lessons,  New  York,  1861 ;  Select  Orations 
of  Lysias,  Boston,  1875.  2d  ed.  1881;  "  Is  Eternal 
Punishment  En'lless  ?  "  187IJ,  2d  ed.  1877  (maintain- 
ing that  endless  punislinient  is  not  decisively 
revealed  in  tlie  New  Testammit:  it  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  his  further  fellowship  in  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  which  was  decided  in  his  favor  by  a 
council  at  Newark,  1879,  —  twenty-eight  to  three, 
cf.  stenographic  report  in  The  Conyregaliouatist, 
April  12,  1879);  Six  Weeks'  Preparation  for  Head- 
ing Ciesar,  1877,  3d  ed.  1886;  Auxilia  Venjiliana 
(pamphlet),  1878,  2d  ed.  1886;  Essay  on  the  Gos- 
pel accoritiug  to  Matthew,  18S0;  The  Gospel  of  the 
Jiesurrection,  1881,  reprinted  in  London,  Kng.,  un- 
der title  Beyond  the  Shadow,  1884;  Early  Pupils  of 
tlie  Spirit  (pamphlet),  Lond.,  1881;  Three  Months' 
Preparnlion  for  Heading  Xenophon  (published  in 
conjunction  with  his  daughter  .Mary  B.  Whiton), 
N.  Y.,  1885;  The  Evolution  of  Revelation  (pam- 
phlet), 1885;  The  Divine  Salisfaction,hm\Ao\\,  IbSlj; 
frequent  contributions  to  the  religious  journals, 
occasional  articles  in  The  New-Eni/laniler,  etc. 

WHITSITT,  William  Heth,  D.D.  (Mercer  Uni- 
versity, Macon,  Ga.,  1871),  Baptist;  b.  near  Nash- 
■yille,  Tenn.,  Nov.  25,  1841;  studied  at  Union 
University,  1857-60);  was  first  private,  then  chap- 
lain, in  tlie  Confederate  Ariiiy,  1861-65;  .studied 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
18G0,  and  at  the  .Southern  Baptist  .Seminary  (then 
at  Greenville,  S.C.,  since  1877  at  Louisville,  Ky.), 
1867-69 ;  at  Leipzig,  1869-70;  and  at  Berlin, 
1870-71;  was  pastor  at  Albany,  Ga.,  February- 
July,  1872;  profes.sor  of  biblical  introd  motion  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  .Southern  Bapti.st  The- 
ological Seminary,  1872  to  date.  lie  h;ia  ))ub- 
lished  The  llelation  of  Baptists  to  Culture  (his 
inaugural  address,  published  in  The  Baptist  Qttar- 
terly,  1872);  History  of  the  Rise  of  Infant  Baptism, 
Loui.sville,  Ky.,  1878;  History  of  Communion 
amonr/  liitplists,  1880. 

»  WHITTLE,  Right  Rev.  Francis  McNeece,  D.D. 
(TheuUigkal  Seminarv  of  Ohio,  Ciimbi.T,  O., 
18C7),  LL.D.  (College  of  William  and  .Marv,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  1871!),  Fpi.scopalian,  bi.siioii  of 
Virginia;  b.  in  .Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,.ruly  7, 
1823;  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  near  Alexandria,  18-17;  became  rector 
of  Kanawha  Parish,  Kanawha  County,  Va.,  18-17; 
St.  James's,  Northern  Parish,  Goochlaiul  County, 
1819;  C.racc,  Berry ville,  lh52;  St.  Paul's,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  18.07 ;  a.ssistant  bishop  of  Virginia, 
1H68;  bishop.  1876. 

WIBERC,  Andreas,  Baptist;  b.  in  the  parish 
of  Tuna,  province  of  llelsingluuJ,  iu  the  North  of 


Sweden,  July  17,  1S16  ;  grailuated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  181:5,  and  received  holy  orders 
the  same  year  at  the  same  place;  took  the  S.C. 
"  pastoral  degree  "  at  Ujisala  in  1847 ;  received  the 
degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Lewisburg, 
Penn.,  U.S.A.,  in  18.5-1;  waa  minister  iu  the 
Lutheran  State  Church  of  Swe.Ien,  181.3-1851; 
colporter  evangelist  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  among  sailors  in  New 
York,  and  immigrants  in  the  West  of  the  U.S.A., 
1852-1853;  Baptist  missionary  in  Sweden,  1855 
to  date.  lie  is  the  author,  in  Swedish,  of  "  Who  ia 
to  be  baptized ?  "  Upsala,  1852;  "Christian  Bap- 
tism as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  "(published 
both  in  English  and  Swedish),  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  18.5-1,  3d  ed.  Philadelphia,  1K73;  "Trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
with  Commentary," Stockholm,  1858;  "The  Evan- 
gelist" (bi-monthly),  1856-73;  "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Iloly  Scripture  on  Sanctification."  1868 ;  "  The 
Doctrind  of  Justification,"  1869;  "CometOtlesus," 
1869;  "Unity  of  Christians,"  1878;  "Renly  to 
Prof.  P.  Waldenstrom's  Book,  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,"  1880;  "The  Victorious  Reign  of  Christ," 
Kristianen,  1883;  "The  Church," Kristianen,  1884. 
WIESELER,  Karl,  Lie.  Theol.  (Gbttingen,  1839), 
D.D.  (AoH.,  Kiel,  1816),  German  theologian;  b.  at 
Altenzelle,  near  Celle,  ILannover,  Feb.  28,  1813; 
d.  at  Greifswald,  M.irch  11,  1883.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Pastor  Christian  Christoph  Wieseler, 
and  3-ounger  brother  of  the  well-known  Friedrich 
^Vieseler,  professor  of  philology  and  archa-ology 
at  Gottingen.  In  his  .seventh  year  both  his  parents 
died  ;  and  he  was  brought  up  by  near  relatives, 
who  first  thought  to  make  him  a  forester.  He 
attended  the  gyninasium  at  Salzwedel  from  1826 
to  1831  ;  then  the  university  of  Gcittingeii,  where 
he  was  especially  influenced  by  Liicke,  from  l&il 
to  1835.  In  the  latter  he  became  repetent,  1836 ; 
privat-docent  of  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis, 
1839;  professor  extraordinary  there,  1843;  ordi- 
nary professor  at  Kiel,  1851 ;  at  Greifswald,  1863. 
In  1870  he  was  nia<Ie  Consistorialralh  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Pommeranian  Consistory  at  Stettin, 
and  discharged  these  latter  duties,  in  connection 
with  those  of  his  professorship,  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  chrisliano  capitis  pance 
vel  admittendce  vel  repudiandft  fundametito  (prize 
essay),  Gottingen,  1835;  A^iiwi  loci  ML.  xvi.  9-20 
et  Jo.  SI  genuini  sini  nee  ne  indogiitur  eo  fine,  ul 
aditus  ad  historiam  apparitiniium  J.  Christi  site  cun- 
scribendam  aperiutur,  l8iil);  Auslrgung  und  Kritik 
der  apokulyptisrhen  Litcratur  des  A.  u.  A^  7'.,  1 
Beitrag.  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  63  Jnhrwochen 
des  I'ruphvtcn  Daniel,  erdrlert  und  erlnutert  viil 
steter  RiicksichI  auf  die  bibtischen  I'arallelen  soirie 
Geschichte  und  Chronologie,  nebst  einer  historitch- 
kritisch  Untersuchung  Uber  den  .Sinn,  etc.,  der  Worle 
Jesu  von  s.  Parusie  in  den  Evang.,  18^19;  Chrnnolo- 
gische  Syuopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  ein  Beitrag  :ur 
Apologie  der  Erangelien  und  erangrlischen  Geschichte 
vom  Slandpunkle  der  Voraiuiselzunglnsigkeit,  Ham- 
burg, 18-13  (English  trans.,  Chronology  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  I^ondon,  1804 ;  another  trans,  by  E. 
Venables,  A  Chronological  Si/nopsis  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  Ix)ndon,  1876,  2d  e.j.  187.S.  His  chief 
results  are:  birth  of  .lesus,  7.'>0  A.U.C.  ;  impri.s- 
onment  of  the  Baptist,  Pnrim  782  A.U.C;  dnv 
of  .lesus'  death.  Ai>ril  7,  7h3  .V.l'.f.,  or  30  A.I).^'; 
Chronologie  des  upostolischen  iieitalters  bis  zum  'I'ude 
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iler  Apostel  Paulus  ami  Pelrus,  G6ttinc;en,  1848 
(chief  results :  stoning  of  Stephen,  about  39  A.I). ; 
conversion  of  I'aul,  40  A.D.  ;  apo.stolic  council 
at  Jerusalem,  about  50  A.D.  ;  beginning  of  the 
third  Pauline  missionary  journey,  54  A.D.;  dura- 
tion of  the  C'a;sarean  and  Roman  imprisonment, 
5S-64  A.l>.  lie  rejects  the  theory  of  the  second 
Koman  imprisoniueut  of  Paul,  and  dates  the 
pastoral  epistles  partly  from  the  third  missionary 
journey,  esjiecially  in  the  Ephesian  residence  of 
the  aix)stle,  and  partly  from  the  end  of  his  Rom- 
an imprisonment);  Exercitationum  crilicaruin  in 
Clemenlis  Romani  qum  feruntur  homilias,  1857  ; 
Commentar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galaler, 
1859;  Eine  Unlersuchung  iiber  den  Hebrderbrief, 
namenllich  seinen  Verfasser  vnd  seine  Leser,  Kiel, 
1S60-C1,  2  halves ;  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdi- 
gung  der  Evangelien  tind  der  evangelischen  Ge- 
schichle,  Gotha,  18G9  (a  reproduction  of  the 
principal  contents  of  his  Chronolog.  Synapse) ; 
Geschichte  des  Bekenntnissstandes  der  lulherischen 
Kirche  Pornmerns  bis  zur  Einfidirung  der  Union,  Stet- 
tin, 1870;  Der  AbschniU  Riim.  vii.  7-25  exegelisch 
und  biblisch-lheologisch  erorterl,  Greifswald,  1875 
(pp.  IG) ;  Die  deutsche  Nationalitdt  der  kieinasia- 
lischen  Galaler,  Giitersloh,  1877 ;  Die  Chrislenver- 
folgungen  der  Cdsaren  bis  zum  3.  Jahrhundert  his- 
torisch  und  chronologisch  iintersuchl,  1878  ;  Zur 
Geschichte  der  neuteslamenUichen  Schrift  und  des 
I'rchrislenlhums,  Leipzig,  1880  (contains  three  es- 
says :  1.  The  Corinthian  parties,  and  their  relation 
to  the  false  teachers  mentioned  in  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Revelation ;  2.  The  teaching  and 
structure  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  3.  The 
author,  date,  and  mode  of  interpretation,  of  the 
Johannean  revelation) ;  Untersuckungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte und  Religion  der  alien  Germanen  in  Asien 
und  Europa,  mil  religionsgeschichtt.  Parallelen, 
1881.  Articles  in  periodicals,  of  especial  value, 
may  be  mentioned.  Die  Lehre  des  Hebrderbrie/s 
unit  tier  Tempel  von  Leontopolis  (in  Theol.  Sludien 
und  Kriliken,  18G7,  IV.),  in  which  he  defends  his 
book  on  Hebrews,  although  on  some  points  pre- 
senting a  different  opinion  ;  Das  4  Buch  Ezra  (do., 
1870),  Das  Todesjar  Polykarps  (do.,  1880),  Die 
Assumptio  Mosis  (in  Jahrb.  f.  d.  Theologie,  1868), 
Der  Barnabasbrief  (do.,  1870),  Der  Clemensbrief 
an  die  Korinther  (do.,  1877),  Ueher  einige  Data  aiis 
dem  Leben  Luthers  (in  Kahnis'  Zeitschrifi  Jur  his- 
torische  Theolugie,  1874,  IV.),  discussing  the  dates 
of  his  birth,  entrance  into  the  convent,  and  journey 
to  Rome;  articles  in  Herzog,  etc.  Cf.  art.  ]Vieseler, 
by  Zockler,  in  Iler/og-,  xvii.  100-104.  • 

WIKNER,  Carl  Pontus,  Ph.D.  (Upsala,  1883), 
Lutheran  ;  b.  in  tlie  parish  of  Ryr,  province  of 
Dal,  Sweden,  May  19,  1837;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Upsala;  became  Leklor  in  theol- 
ogy and  Hebrew  at  the  Elementaiy  School  of 
Upsala,  1873;  vice-professor  of  theoretical  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Upsala,  1869;  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  1884.  lie  has  received  the  prize 
of  King  Charles  Johan  XIV.,  "for  literary 
merits."  Nominally  Lutheran,  he  is  an  inde- 
pendent religious  jihilosopher  of  strong  caliber. 
He  is  the  author  (in  Swedish)  of  "Investigations 
on  Unity  and  Diversity,"  Upsala,  1803;  De  ima- 
gine Dei,  dissert,  theol.,  1873;  "Can  Philosophy 
confer  any  Blessing  on  Mankind?"  1SG4,  2d  ed. 
same  year ;   "  What  we  Need,"  1865 ;    "  Can  we 


get  any  Knowledge  of  God?"  1865;  "The  Cui-s» 
of  Nature,"  1866 ;  "  Sketch  of  Anthropology," 
1867;  "Culture  and  Philosophy,"  1869;  "Manual 
of  Anthropology,"  1870;  "Investigations  on  tho 
Materialistic  Viewsof  the  Universe,"  1870; "  E.ssays- 
on  Religious  .Subjects,"  1871 ;  "  On  Authority  auj 
Independence,"  1872;  "Thoughts  and  Questions, 
before  the  Son  of  man,"  1S72 ;  "  Religious  Medi- 
tations and  Sermons"  (vols,  i.-iii.),  1873-75. 

WILBERFORCE,  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Roland, 
D.D.  (by  diploma  1882,  hon.,  Durham,  1882), 
lord  bishop  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  third  son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Winchester;,  i 
b.  at  Brigstone  (Brixton),  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  22, 
1840  ;  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  grad- 
uated B.A.  1864,  M.A.  1865;  ordained  deacoa 
1864,  priest  1865 ;  was  curate  of  Cuddesdon,  1864- 
66;  chaplain  to  late  bishop  (Wilberforce)  of  Ox- 
ford, 1864-69;  curate  of  Lea,  Lincolnshire,  1866; 
rector  of  Middleton  Stony,  Oxford,  1866-69 ;  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  late  bishop  (Wilberforce)  of 
Winchester,  1869-73 ;  sub-almoner  to  the  Queen, 
1871-82 ;  canon  of  Winchester,  and  warden  of 
the  Wilberforce  Missionary  College,  Winchester, 
1878-82;  consecrated  bishop,  1882.  • 

WILKES,  Henry,  D.D.  (University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  1850),  LL.D.  (McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Can..  1870),  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  June  21,  1805;  studied  at 
Glasgow  University  and  Glasgow  Theological 
Academy  (Congregational),  1829-33;  giaduated 
at  the  L'niversity,  JI.A..  1833  ;  was  pastor  of  Con- 
gregational Church,  Albany  Street,  Edinburgh, 
1833-36;  in  Montreal,  Can.,  1836-71;  principal 
and  professor  of  theology  in  the  Congregational 
College  of  British  North  America,  1870-83 ;  since 
1883,  professor  of  theology  and  church  history  in 
the  same.  He  represented  the  Colonial  Mission- 
aiy  Society,  London,  Eng.,  1836-83.  He  became 
member  of  the  L'niversity  Institute,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  18.50;  *  B  K,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege (Hanover,  N.IL),  Chapter  1862;  Cliosophic 
Society,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1873; 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Internal  Administration 
of  the  {Congregati(inal)  Churches,'S\ontxea\,  18.58,3 
editions;  numerous  sermons,  college  addresses,  etc. 

WILKINSON,  William  Cleaver,  D.D.  (University 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1873),  Baptist;  b.  at  West- 
ford,  Vt.,  Oct.  19,  1833;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1857,  and  at  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1859;  was  pas- 
tor of  Second  Baptist  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1859-61  ;  professor  ad  interim  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  University  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1863-64; 
Mt.  Auburn  Church,  Cincinnati,  1865-66  ;  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology,  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1872-81. 
He  was  ottered  the  chair  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  1871 ;  also  of  English  literature  there, 
1878.  He  has  been  from  the  beginning  (1878) 
one  of  the  "  counsellors "  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  is  "  dean  "  of 
the  department  of  literature  and  art  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Theology.  He  is  the  autlior  of 
The  Dance  uf  Modern  Society,  1868,  last  ed.  1884; 
A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Life  and  Letters 
(essays),  1874,  last  ed.  1882;  Preparatory  Greek 
Course  in  Engli.ih,  1882;  Preparnlnri/  Latin  Course 
in  English,  1883 ;  College  Greek  Course  in  English, 
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1884;  College  Lnlin  Course  in  EtxjUfh,  1885  (the 
four  books  constitute  "  Tlie  After-school  Series," 
of  which,  up  to  188C,  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  had  been  sold);  /'oem.t,  1883;  Eilirin 
Armtld  tts  Puelizer  ami  a.f  Paijimizer,  18H5. 

WILLCOX,  Giles  Buckingham,  D.D.  (University 
<if  the  t'ity  of  New  York,  l'>81;,  Con^regationalist ; 
1>.  in  Xi-w-Yoik  City,  Au|,'.  7,  18l'(j;  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Coim.,  1848,  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  Mass.,  1851 ;  became 
pastor  at  Fitchlmrg,  Mass.,  IS.Vj  ;  Lawrence,  18.>0; 
Xew  London,  Conn.,  18.59;  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
1800;  Stamford,  Coini.,  1875;  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  special  studies  in  Chicago  The- 
ological .Seminary,  1879.  He  ha.s  contributed 
fre(iuently  to  religious  periodicals. 

WILLIAMS,  RightRev.  Channing  Moore, S.T.D. 
(Columbia  College,  Xew-York  City,  1807),  Epis- 
copalian, missionary  bishop  of  Y'edo,  .Japan  ;  b. 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  July  18,  1829;  gr.aduated  from 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  1853, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
near  Alexandria,  1855;  became  missionary  bishop 
of  China  (with  jurisdiction  in  .Japan),  1800;  re- 
lieved by  the  General  Convention  of  1874  of  the 
China  mission,  and  hi.s  title  changed  to  that  of 
missionary  bishop  of  Y'edo,  with  jurisdiction  in 
Japan.  • 

WILLIAMS,  George,  Church  of  England,  lay- 
man, the  f(junder  of  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian 
Association ;  b.  at  a  farmhouse  in  the  parish  of 
Dulverton,  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  11,  1821. 
Having  completed  his  education,  he  began  his 
business-life  at  liridgewater.  There  he  \va,s  con- 
verted in  1837,  and  immediately  endeavored  to 
lead  his  associates  to  Christ.  In  this  he  was  so 
successful  that  a  considerable  number  profo.ssed 
religion.  In  1841  he  became  a  junior  assistant 
in  the  dry-goods  establishment  of  .Messrs.  (ieorge 
Hitchcock  &  Co.,  72  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Lon- 
don. Finding  that  the  majority  of  his  fellows 
(there  were  some  120  in  all)  we're  indifferent  to 
religion,  while  many  were  licentious,  in  1843  he 
induced  a  few  of  the  spiritually  minded  assistants 
to  hold  with  him,  at  regular  int<,'rvals,  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  a  bedroom  of  the  establishment,  —  it 
being  then  customary  for  clerks  to  occupy  rooms 
in  the  business  houses  where  they  were  employed, 
—  for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-clerks;  and 
out  of  that  meeting  originat<?d  the  Y'oung  Men's 
Chri.stian  Association  movement.  .Mr.  George 
Hitchcock,  their  principal,  who  had  been  con- 
verted since  Mr.  Williams  came,  having  mentioned 
these  meetings  to  his  friend  Mr.  W.  D.  Owen, 
proprietor  of  a  large  drapery  establishment  in  the 
West  End,  the  latter  sjioke  of  them  to  Mr.  .James 
Smith,  his  principal  a.ssistant,  who  innuediately 
conmienced  similar  meetings  ainnngst  the  young 
men.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  Mr.  Williams  wils 
impres.sed    with   the    im|M>rtiince   of    introducing 


similar  meetings  in  all  the  large  estublishmenis 

lie  broached  the  subject 
to  his  most  intimate  frlenil  and  fellow-assistant, 


of  London,     lie  broached  the  subjedi  tirst  of  all. 


the  late  Mr.  Edward  lieaumont,  on  a  Sun<la' 
evening  in  the  Latter  part  of  .May,  1844.  The  fcil- 
lowing  week,  after  tlie  prayer-meeting,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  zealous  remained  behind  for 
conversation  u[>on  the  subject;  and  it  wius  then 
resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  religious 
young    men    of    the   establishment,   to   meet   on 


Thursday,  June  C,  1844,  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance and  practicability  of  establishing  a  society 
for  improving  the  spiritual  condition  of  young 
men  eng.aged  in  the  drai>ery  and  other  trades. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  jx^rsons  were  pres- 
ent :  Me.isrs.  George  Williams,  C.  W.  Smith,  James 
Smith  (from  Mr.  Owen's,  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Williams),    Norton    Smith,    Edwani    Valentine, 

Edward  Beaumont,  Gla.sson.   I'raiiois  John 

Cockett,  Edward  Rogers,  .John  Harvey,  John  C. 
.Symons,  William  Creese.  Mr.  James  Smith  was 
chosen  chairman;  Mr.  Valentine,  treiusurer;  ami 
Me.ssrs.  Symons  and  Creese,  secretaries.  It  was 
decided  to  form  the  projected  society;  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Smith,  being  delegated  to  choo.se  a  name 
for  it,  suggested  among  others  that  of  The  Young 
Men's  Chri.ilian  Association,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted,  Thursday,  .July  4.  Mr.  Williams  being  a 
young  man,  and  merely  a  draper's  assistant,  mod- 
estly kept  himself  in  the  background  in  the  early 
meetings  of  the  Association,  yet  in  the  absence  of 
the  first  chairman  was  always  asked  to  preside;  but  . 
to  him,  under  God,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the 
founder  of  that  organization  which  has  spread  all 
over  the  world,  and  to  it  he  has  freely  given  his 
time  and  his  means.  He  \va.s  the  treasurer  of  the 
parent  a.ssociation  from  1803  lo  issy,  succee<ling 
Air.  Hitchcock  ;  and  is  now  president,  succeeding 
the  late  Earl  of  .Shaftesburj-.  He  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hitchcock  into  partnership,  and  now  is  the 
head  of  the  tinn  of  Hitchcock,  Williams,  &  Co., 
in  which  establishment  he  w.os  a  clerk.  Besides 
the  Yomig  Men's  Christian  As.sociation,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams isthe  presidentof  the  C'ommercial  Travellei-s" 
Christian  .Association,  the  Chri-stiaii  Community, 
the  Y''oung  Men's  Foreign  Missionary,  and  of 
.several  other  societies.  He  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  tlie 
London  City  Mi-s-sion,  the  Sundjiy-school  Union, 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Diocesan  Council  for 
Young  Men,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  others. 

The  success  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  a.ssured  from  the  start.  Its  member- 
ship was  twelve  on  .lune  0;  in  five  months  the 
association  numbered  seventy,  each  of  whom  had 
been  carefully  examined  as  to  his  Christian  zeal 
before  .adinittanee,  and  religious  services  had  been 
founded  by  it  in  ten  drapers'  establishments.  On 
March  0,  1^45,  the  membership  was  100;  on 
Nov.  5,  1840,  the  second  annual  meeting,  branch 
associations  in  different  places  in  London  and  in 
other  cities  were  relxjrted.  In  1848,  480  members 
in  London,  and  l,o00  in  all,  were  reported.  In 
1819  the  Earl  of  Shart«'sburv  became  president, 
and  so  continueil  until  his  death,  Oct.  1,  1885, 
when  he  Wius  succeeded  by  Mr.  Williams.  In  Se|«- 
tember,  l.SS(i.  it  was  reporte<I  that  there  were  3,370 
branch  a.s.soclatii>nH  tliroughout  the  world,  with 
nearly  2(X),0(K)  members  and  associates.  For  an 
interesting  ami  trustworthy  histtiry  of  the  parent 
a.>isociation,  see  (Jeorge  J.  .Stevenson's  Historical 
tlrriints  of  Ihr  Younif  Men's  Christian  Association 
from  lH^I'f  lo  tS84,  London,  18.S4;  for  a  brief  ac- 
count lit  the  movement  in  general,  see  article, 
Yowifj  Mill's  i'hristiun  Association,  \\\  the  Schajj- 
llerzoi/  Jinci/clo/iirilia,  vol.  iii.  2.')0 1-2.">00. 

WILLIAMS,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D.  (Union  Col- 
lego,  Scheuectady,  N.Y.,  1847;  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1819;  Columbia  College,  Now- 
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York  City,  1851 ;  Yale  College,  Xew  Haven,  Conn., 
1883),  LL.D.(lIobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  1870), 
Episcopalian,  bishop  of  Connecticut ;  b.  at  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1817;  studied  in  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1831-33,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1833-35;  graduated  at 
the  latter,  1835 ;  was  tutor  in  the  college,  1837-40 ; 
assistant  in  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Conn., 
1841-42;  rector  of  St.  George's,  Schenectady, 
X.Y.,  1842-48 ;  president  of  Trinity  College,  1848- 
53 ;  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticut  1851-05,  bishop 
since  1865.  He  is  the  author  of  Ancient  Hymns 
of  Holy  Church,  Hartford,  1845;  Thoughts  on  the 
Gospel  Miracles,  New  York,  1848 ;  The  Enytish 
Reformation  (Paddock  Lectures),  1881 ;  The  World's 
Witness  to  Jesus  Christ  (Bedell  Lectures),  1882  ; 
editor  of  Bishop  Harold  Browne's  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  1865  ;  many  sermons  and  re- 
view articles. 

WILLIAMS,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.  (Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.Y.,  1850),  Congregationalist, 
layman;  b.  at  Utica,  September,  1812;  d.  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1884.  He  studied 
at  the  Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  N.Y. ;  went  to 
China  in  1833  as  a  printer  for  the  A.B.C.F.M.  Mis- 
sionary Board  at  Canton  ;  printed  at  Macao,  Med- 
hurst's  Hokkeen  Dictionary  (Chinese),  1835;  visited 
Japan,  1837,  and  translated  into  Japanese  Gene- 
sis and  Matthew ;  assisted  in  editing  The  Chinese 
Repository,  Canton,  1838-51;  was  interpreter  to 
Commodore  Fen-y's  Japan  expedition,  1853-54; 
became  secretary  and  interpreter  of  the  American 
Legation,  Peking,  1855;  assisted  Jlinister  Reed 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  China,  1856.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1845,  where  he  staid 
three  years,  teaching;  again  in  1860;  returned 
to  live  there  in  1876,  and  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  Chinese  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  C'oim. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
1881-83.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
sinologues.  He  was  the  author  of  Easy  Lessons 
in  Chinese,  Macao,  1842;  A  Chinese  Commercial 
Guide,  1843,  5th  ed.  Hong-Kong,  1863  ;  An  English 
and  Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect,  Macao, 
1844;  The  Middle  Kingdom:  a  Survey  of  the  Geog- 
raphy, Government,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts, 
Religion,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabit- 
ants, New  York,  1848,  3d  ed.  1857,  new  ed.  rev. 
1883,  2  vols,  (a  standard  work)  ;  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language,  Canton,  1856 ;  Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  Shanghai, 
1874  (this  was  the  great  work  of  his  life)  ;  Chinese 
Immigration,  New  York,  1879.  * 

WILLIAMS,  William  R.,  LL.D.  (Union,  1850). 
S.T.D.  (Columbia  College,  New- York  City,  1837) ; 
b.  in  New-York  City,  Oct.  14,  1804;  d.  there, 
April  1,  1885.  He  graduated,  head  of  his  class, 
at  Columbia  College,  New-York  City,  1822;  studied 
law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of  Peter  A.  Jaj', 
and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  became  his 
partner,  and  practised  law  for  two  years,  when 
the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  break 
off,  and  go  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  was 
converted,  and,  abandoning  tlie  law,  entered  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  from  1832  till  his  death  was 
pastor  of  the  Amity  Church  (at  first  in  Amity 
Street,  about  1865  transferred  to  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street).  He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia 
College,  1838-48.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  famous  for  his  eloquence,  although  his 


congregation  was  latterly  very  small,  for  his  voice 
was  too  weak  to  fill  a  large  church.  He  had  a 
library  of  some  twenty  thousand  volumes.  He 
was  the  author  of  Miscellanies,  New  York,  1850, 
3d  ed.  Boston,  1S60 ;  Religious  Progress:  Dis- 
courses on  the  Development  of  Christian  Character, 
New  York,  1850;  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
1851,  new  ed.  1878;  God's  Rescues;  or,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son,  1871 ;  Lee- 
tures  071  Baptist  History,  Pliiladilpliia,  1877;  Eras 
and  Characters  of  History,  1882 ;  numerous  dis- 
courses (among  them  the  memorable  address  upon 
The  Conservative  Principle  in  Our  Literature,  deliv- 
ered at  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  June  13,  1833,  reprinted 
in  Glasgow,  and  pronounced  the  greatest  of  his 
productions)  ;  articles,  etc.  • 

WILLSON,  David  Burt,  Reformed  Presbyterian 
(O.S.)  ;  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Sept.  27, 1842  ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1860;  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
1863;  and  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1869.  He  was 
in  the  medical  service,  United-States  Arnij',  1863- 
65,  and  pastor  in  AUeghenj',  Penn.,  1870-75;  and 
has  been  since  1875  professor  of  biblical  literature, 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (O.S.),  Allegheny,  Penn.  Since 
1874  he  has  been  an  editor  of  The  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian and  Covenanter  (monthly),  Pittsburgh, 
and  author  of  occasional  addresses. 

WILMER,  Right  Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  D.D. 
(William  and  Mary  College,  Va.,  1800),  LL.D. 
(University  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  1867;  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  1880),  Episcopalian, 
bisliop  of  Alabama ;  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  JIarch 
15, 1816 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1836,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia,  near  Alexandria,  1839  ;  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's,  Goochland  County,  and  St. 
John's,  Fluvanna  County,  Va.,  1839;  St.  James's, 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  1843;  Grace  and  Wickliffe 
Churches,  Clarke  County,  Va.,  1814 ;  Emmanuel, 
Loudoun  County,  and  "Trinity,  Fauquier  County, 
Va.,  1850;  St.  Stephen's  and  Trinity  Churches, 
Bedford  County,  Va.,  1853;  Emmanuel  Church, 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  1859;  bishop,  1862. 

WILSON,  Henry  Rowan,  M.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1832),  D.D.  (Wash- 
ington College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1850),  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Bellefonte,  Penn.,  June  10,  1808; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Peun., 
1828 ;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
N. Y.,  1830-32 ;  was  missionary  to  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Indians,  1832-37 ;  missionary  of 
A.B.C.F.M.  to  India,  stationed  at  Futteghur,  18.37- 
42 ;  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foieign 
Missions  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  1842-43; 
pastor  of  Neshaminy  Church,  Peim.,  1843-18; 
principal  Presbyterian  Academy  at  Attleborough, 
and  stated  supply  Pleasant  Valley,  Penn.,  1848- 
55  ;  pastor  of  Fairmount  Church,  Sewicklyville, 
Penn.,  1855-00;  stated  supply  Bensalem  Church, 
1860-66;  president  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Fe- 
male College,  18(il-6-;  district  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Jlissions,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
186- -68;  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Extension,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1868-70; 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  N.Y.  City,  from  its  organization,  1871,  to 
his  death,  June  8,  1886.     He  wrote  many  articles 
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on  home  and  foreign  missions  and  church  erec- 
tion. 

WILSON,  John  Leighton,  D.D.  (Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  IViin.,  I^oJ).  Presbyterian  (.Si>iitliern 
Church);  b.  in  Sumter  County,  S.C.,  March  'Jo. 
1809;  d.  near  Marysville,  S.C,  July  13,  ISSO; 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
1829,  and  at  Theo!u;;ical  Seminary,  Culnmbia, 
S.C.,  1833  ;  was  foreign  missionary  in  West- 
ern Africa,  1634-53;  secretary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New-York 
City,  1803-01 ;  the  same  for  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  Columbia,  S.C.  (now  Baltimore, 
Md.,)  since  16U1.  He  editeil  I'he  Foreiijii  (Mis- 
sionary) ItecurtI,  New  York,  185:j-61,and  The  Mis- 
sionary, Baltimore,  since  1.^08.  He  is  the  author 
of  Wenlem  Africa :  Jl.i  llistorij.  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects, New  \ork,  1857;  between  tiiirty  and  forty 
articles  in  reviews  of  United  States  and  England, 
notably  one  on  the  slave-trade,  written  about 
1852,  in  which  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
British  squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  under 
the  impression  that  the  slave-trade  could  not  be 
broken  up,  was  opposed.  Of  the  article.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  many  thousand  copies  printed 
and  circulated  to  prevent  the  witlidrawal. 

WILSON,  Joseph  Ruggles,  D.D.  (Oglethorije 
University,  .Milledgeville,  Ga.,  18.5"),  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Steubenville,  O.,  Feb.  28,  1828;  grad- 
uated at  .Jefferson  College.  Canonsburg,  Penn., 
1844;  studied  at  Western  Theological  .Vminary, 
Allegheny,  Penn.,  1815,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.J.,  184<J-48;  was  pastor  at 
Chartiers,  Penn.,  1819-51;  professor  of  natural 
sciences  at  Ilampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  1851- 
55;  piistor  at  Staunton,  Va.,  1856-58;  Augusta, 
Ga.,  18.38-70;  profe.-isor  of  pastoral  theology  and 
homiletics  in  Columbia  Tlifological  Semmary, 
S.C,  1870-74  ;  pa.stor  .it  Wilmington,  N.C.,  1n74- 
85 ;  professor  of  theology  in  South-western  Pres- 
byterian University,  Clarkesville,  Tenn.,  18S5  to 
date.  He  li;is  been  stab'd  clerk  of  the  Soutiiern 
(ieneral  Assembly  since  1801,  anil  has  represented 
it  in  other  ecclesiastical  l>oclies ;  was  a  member 
of  the  second  general  council  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  Phil.adelphia,  18.S0,  and 
read  a  paper  on  Evanyelism ;  is  a  contributor  to 
The  SiiHlli.  I'rishi/leriwi  iieciric,  etc. 

WILSON,  Robert  Dick,  Pre.sbyterian ;  b.  at 
Iniliaiiii,  I'lMin.,  Fcli.  1,  18.">0;  graduated  at  Col- 
lege of  New  .Jer^ey,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1870,  and  at 
Western  Theological  .Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn., 
1870  ;  became  instructor  in  the  latter  institution, 
1880;  professor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Old- 
Testament  literature  in  the  same,  1880.  • 

WILSON,  Right  Rev.  William  Scot,  LL.O. 
(speciali  tjriit'ut  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  18.")!)), 
lord  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway;  b.  in 
Scotland,  .ibont  the  year  1807  ;  gradnat^-d  at 
King's  College  and  Univt-rsily  of  Aberdeen,  M.A., 
1827;  ordained  deacon  1827,  priest  1829;  wius 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Koss  an<l  .Argyle,  1827- 
32;  incumbent  of  lloly  Trinity,  Ayr,"  1839-S4 ; 
synodieal  clerk  of  the  united  diocese  of  Cilasgow 
and  (iailoway,  lHlO-45;  dean,  18-15-.19;  Iw-camc 
bi.shr.p,  18.".!l.  * 

WING,  Conway  Phelps,  D.D.  (Diikinson  Col- 
lege, C.irlisle,  Penn.,  1H.')7),  l're»byt<'ri«n  ;  b.  at 
Marietta,  O.,  Feb.  12,  KHJO;  graduat<d  from 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.Y.,  1828,  and  at 


Auburn  Theological  Seinin.iry,  N.Y.,  1831 ;  was 
pastor  at  .Sodus,  N.Y.,  1831-30  ;  Ogdeu,  N.Y., 
1H36-38;  Monroe,  Mich.,  1838-41;  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  1S41-42;  Huntsville,  Ala..  1842-4S;  Car- 
lisle, Penn.  (First  Church),  1848-70.  He  was 
active  in  the  revivals  of  1832-35,  in  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  iu  >Vestern  New  York,  ^cealous 
in  opposition  to  slavery  in  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, a  member  of  "the  Joint  Committee  of 
Keconstruction  for  the  Presbyt<^'rian  Church  iu 
1''70.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Xe«-.School 
brancii  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  a  wanu 
supfKjrter  of  there-union  in  isOii  and  1870.  He 
translated  Ilase's  Manual  of  Ecclifinsiical  History 
(with  Professor  Blumenthal),  New  York,  1.S56; 
Kling's  Commentary  on  Second  Corinthians  (with 
large  additions)  in  SchafT's  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  18(58;  wrote  History  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Doneqal  and  Carlisle,  C'arlisle.  1870;  A 
History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle, 
1877;  A  History  of  Cumberland  County,  Penn., 
1879;  Historical  and  Genealoyical  Register  of  the 
Descendants  of  John  Wing  of  Snndicich,  New  York, 
1885,  2d  ed.  1880;  eleven  elaborate  articles  in 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Quarterly  liecieics  ;  two 
extensive  articles  in  JlcClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopwdia,  vols,  iv.,  v.  (1870  and  1872);  many 
articles  in  Xtir-Vork-  Ecatigctist  ami  in  The  Chris- 
tian (ll,s(n;r.  i-tc. 

WINGFIELD,  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Ducachet, 
D.D.  (William  and  .Mary  Collet,..  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  180!)),  LL.D.  (do.,  is74).  Episcopalian,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Northern  California  ;  b.  at 
Port«mouth,  A  a.,  .Sept.  24,  1833 ;  gr.iduated  from 
St.  Timothy's  College,  Md..  1S50,  utul  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.  (with 
gold  medal  for  prize  essay),  1853;  was  tutor  at 
former  college,  1850-52,  1853-54  ;  at  the  Churchill 
Military  Academy,  New  York,  18.>}.55;  studied 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  Alex- 
andria, 1855-50;  was  principal  of  the  Ashley 
Institute,  Little  Uotk,  Ark.,  1850-58;  orderei 
deacon  1S58,  priest  l.Si)9;  a.ssistant  minister  in 
Christ  CIiiutIi,  Little  Hock,  1858;  the  same  in 
Trinity  Church,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (of  which  his 
father  w:is  rector),  1858-04  ;  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Uockspring,  Harford  County,  Md.,  1804- 
00  ;  a.ssistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  1800-08;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  1808-74  ;  of  Trinity  Church, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  lf>74;  returned  to  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Is74;  con.secrated  bishop  there,  Dec. 
3,  ls74;  had  charge  of  his  iiarish  until  .\pril  1, 
1875,  when  he  removed  to  liis  jurisdiction,  and 
now  resides  at  Benicia,  Cal.  He  foundeil  St. 
Paul's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Petersburg.  Va., 
and  l)ecame  rector  and  profe».Hor,  1871  ;  In-camo 
president  of  the  missionarj'  College  of  St.  .\ugiis- 
tine,  1875;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Pacific,  a  girls'  school, 
1870, —  the  three" at  Benicia,  Cal. ;  .leclined  elec- 
tion to  the  bishopric  of  Ixmisiami,  1879,  and  to 
the  assistant  bishopric  of  MissiH.Hip|ii,  and  to  the 
rectorship  of  (iraci-  Church,  .San  Francisco,  Cal., 
lK)th  in  1N82.  H.'  has  published  sermons,  nd- 
dressi'S,   pa.sloral   l<tl<Ts.  arliilrs,  etc. 

WIRTHMUELLER,  Johann  Baptist,  D.D.  (.Mu- 
nich, 1H,')1)),  Konnin  (atlnilic:  l>.  at  Hnarpaint, 
Bavaria,  .Tune  20,  \Xi\  ;  tjiught  jihilosophy  anil 
theology  »t  Kegensburg  Lyceum   l8.''>3-.')7,  and  iu 
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University  of  JIuuich  1857-00 ;  became  p}-!eal- 
tloceiU  of  tlieology  at  Jluiiich,  1804 ;  professor  of 
theology  at  Wiirzbuig,  1867;  at  Munich,  1874. 
lie  is  the  author  of  Die  Nazoraer,  Regeiisburg, 
1864;  Die  Lehre  des  heiligen  Hilarius  von  Poitiers 
iiher  die  Selbstentdusserung  Christi,  1865  ;  Enci/clo- 
jiddie  der  katholischen  Tlieologie,  Landshut,  1874  ; 
I'elier  dits  ^ittengeselz,  AVUrzburg,  1878;  Die  moral- 
ische  Tugend  der  Religion,  Freiburg,  1881 ;  Ueber 
das  kathul.  Prieslerlhum,  Straubiug,  1882. 

WISE,  Daniel,  A.M.,  D.D.  (both  hon.,  Wesleyan 
l'iiivn>ity,  MiiMIetown,  Conn.,  1849,  1859,  re- 
spt'ctivelx  j.  -ML-lliuilist ;  b.  at  Portsnioiitli,  Eng., 
Jan.  lU,  1813;  educated  in  Portsmouth  Cirammar 
School ;  removed  to  the  United  States,  1833 ;  was 
jiastor  of  various  churches,  1837-52;  editor  of 
lion's  Herald,  Boston,  1852-56;  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day-school publications  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  (including  editorship  of  Sundai/school 
Advocate  and  .Sunday-schoot  Teacher's  Journal),  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  1856-72,  and  of  the  Tract  Society  of  .said 
church,  and  editor  of  tract  publications,  includ- 
ing Good  I^eivs,  a  tract  periodical,  New- York 
City,  1860-72;  supernumerary  preacher,  disabled 
through  disease  of  the  throat  from  much  pulpit 
work,  but  engaged  in  author.ship,  1S72  to  date. 
He  published  and  edited  the  first  Sunday-school 
jiiiper  ever  issued  for  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
.Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  It  was  originally  a 
magazine  published  by  D.  S.  King  in  Boston  in 
1836.  lie  purchased  it  in  1838,  changed  it  into  a 
paper,  and  continued  his  connection  with  it,  either 
.ns  publisher  or  editor,  until  1844.  It  was  subse- 
quently merged  into  The  Sunday-school  Advocate, 
published  in  New  York  by  the  book-agents  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  He  is  the  author 
of  Life  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass.,  1840  (one 
edition  of  four  thousand  copies)  ;  History  of  Lon- 
dftii  for  Boys  and  Girls,  1841  (one  edition  of  four 
thousand  copies)  ;  Personal  Effort,  Boston,  1841, 
last  ed.  1880;  Questions  on  Romans,  Lowell,  1843, 
last  ed.  1869;  Cottage  on  the  Moor,  New  York, 
1845,  last  ed.  1870;  McGregor  Family,  1845.  last 
ed.  1804;  Infant  Teacher's  Slanual,  1845,  last  ed. 
1880;  Benevolent  Traveller,  1846,  last  ed.  1867; 
Lovest  Thou  Me?  Boston,  1846,  last  ed.  1862; 
Guide  to  the  Saviour,  New  Y'ork,  1847,  last  ed. 
1868 ;  The  Path  of  Life,  Boston,  1847,  last  ed. 
1885;  Bridal  Greetings,  New  York,  1850,  last 
ed.  1884;  Life  of  U'lric  Zwingle,  1850,  last  ed. 
1S82;  Young  Man's  Counsellor,  Boston,  1850,  last 
ed.  1883;  Young  Lady's  Counsellor,  1851,  last  ed. 
1883;  Aunt  Effie,  New  Y'ork,  1852,  last  ed.  1885; 
My  Uncle  Toby's  Library,  12  vols.,  nom  de  plume 
of  Francis  Forrester,  Esq.,  Boston,  1853  ;  Precious 
J.Kssons  from  the  Lips  of  Jesus,  1854,  last  ed.  1862; 
Living  Streams  from  the  Fountain  of  L.ife,  1854, 
last  ed.  1862 ;  Sacred  Echoes  from  the  Harp  of 
David,  1855,  last  ed.  1862;  Popular  Objections  to 
Methodism  Considered  and  Answered,  1856,  last  ed. 
1858  ;  Glen-Morris  Stories,  5  vols.,  nom  de  plume  of 
Francis  Forrester,  Esq.,  New  York,  1859,  last  ed. 
18.S3;  Pleasant  Palhu-ays,  1859.  last  ed.  1879; 
Lindendute  Stories,  5  v.,  nom  de  plume  of  Lawrence 
Lancowood,  Boston,  1865,  last  ed.  1883  ;  Hollywood 
Stories,  6  vols.,  nom  de  plume  of  Francis  Forrester, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,  1872,  last  ed.  1885;  Little 
Peach  Blossom.  New  York,  1873,  last  ed.  1877  ; 
The  Stjuire  of  Walton  Hal/ :  a  Llf  if  Walerton  the 


Naturalist,  1874,  last  ed.  1885;  The  Story  of  a 
Wonderful  Life:  Pen  Pictures  from  Life  of  John 
Wesley,  Cincinnati,  1874,  last  ed.  188.3;  Summer 
Days  on  the  Hudson,  New  York,  1875,  last  ed.  1876; 
Uncrowned  Kings,  Cincinnati,  1875,  last  ed.  1886; 
Our  King  and  Saviour  (a  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
young),  New  Y'ork,  1875,  last  ed.  1883;  I'rtii- 
quished  Victors,  Cincinnati,  1876,  last  ed.  1885; 
Wimcood  Cliff  Stories,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1876,  hist 
ed.  1883 ;  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Human  I^ife,  New 
York,  1878,  last  ed.  1882 ;  Saintly  and  Successful 
Worker:  A  Life  of  William  Cdrco.s-.'.o,  Cincinnati, 
1879,  last  ed.  1883;  Heroic  Methodists,  N.Y.,  1882, 
last  ed.  1884;  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Amer- 
ican Methodists,  1883  ;  Our  Missionari/  Heroes  and 
Heroines,  1884;  Boy  Travellers  in  Arabia,  1885; 
Men  of  Renown  (for  young  men),  Cincinnati,  O., 
1886 ;  Some  Remarkable  Women  (for  young 
ladies),  in  press ;  aggregate  sale  of  these  volumes 
exceeds  a  half-million  copies ;  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  The  Ladies'  Repository,  The  National  Re- 
pository, The  Methodist  Review,  and  the  weekly 
periodicals  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 

WITHEROW,  Thomas,  D.D.  (Presbvterian  The- 
ological Faculty  of  Ireland,  1883),  LL.D.  (Hoyal 
University  of  Ireland,  1885),  Irish  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Ballvcastle,  County  Londouderrv,  May  29, 
1824;  educated  at  Belfast  College  1839-43,  and 
at  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  under  Dr. 
Chalnier.s,  1843-44 ;  becaine  pastor  at  Maghera, 
1845 ;  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Ma- 
gee  College,  Londonderry,  1865.  lie  w.as  moder- 
ator of  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  1878;  became 
editor  of  The  Londonderry  Standard  (tri-weekly), 
1878;  and  senator  of  the  Royal  University,  1884. 
He  is  the  author  of  Three  Projihets  of  our  Own, 
Belfast,  1855,  2d  ed.  Derry,  1880  ;  Which  is  the 
Apostolic  Church?  an  Inquiry,  heliast,  1856  (re- 
printed Edinburgh,  1884;  London,  1869;  and 
Philadelphia,  n.d.)  ;  The  Scriptural  Baptism,  Bel- 
fast 1854  (reprinted,  Edinburgh,  1884;  Italian 
trans.  Florence)  ;  Derry  and  Enniskillen  in  1689, 
Belfast,  1873,  3d  ed.  1885;  The  Boyne  and  Aghrim  : 
Story  of  Famous  Batttejields  in  Ireland,  1879  ;  His- 
torical and  Literary  Memorials  of  Irish  Preshyte- 
rianism,  Loudon,  1879,  2  vols. ;  and  various  smaller 
works  and  review  articles. 

WITHERSPOON,  Thomas  Dwight,  D.D.  (Uni- 
ver.»!ily  of  .ML-.Mr.>ii.iii.  ( »xfonl.  Mis>.,  1^117),  LL.D. 
(the  same,  l*"-.");,  Pn-sbyterian  (Noiilhrni  Church); 
b.  at  Greensborough,  Hale  County,  .Via.,  Jan.  17, 
1830;  graduated  at  University  of  Mississii)pi, 
1850,  and  at  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
S.C.,  1859 ;  was  post-graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  1871-73  ; 
pastor  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  1859-65;  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  1861-65;  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  Jlemphis,  Tenn.,  186,5-70  :  chaplain 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1871-73  ;  pastor  of 
Tabb-street  Church,  Petersburg,  Va.,  l!S73-82  ;  of 
First  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1882  to  date.  He 
lias  declined  elections  to  professorships  in  Columbia 
Theological  .S'minary.  to  the  presidency  of  David- 
son College,  Mecklenburgh  County,  N.C.,  and 
of  otiier  literary  institutions.  He  is  the  author  of 
ChUdren  of  the  Covenant,  Richmond,  Va.,  1873,  2il 
ed.  1874,  later  editions  ;  Letters  on  Romanism,  1882. 

WITHROW,  John  Lindsay,  D.D.  (Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pcnii.,  1872),  Congregationalist : 
b.  at  Coatesville,  Chester  County,  Penn.,  Jlarcli 
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19, 1837 ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
I'rincetoii,  1860,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1863;  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Abington,  Penn.,  18G3;  of  the  Arch- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.. 
1>>68;  of  the  Second  I're.sbyterian  Church,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  1873;  of  the  Park-street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Ho.ston,  Maas.,  1876.  He  is  con- 
sistently conservative,  and  thoroughly  wanting  in 
sympathy  with  so-c:illi'd  |irogressive  theology. 
"WITHROW,  William  Henry,  D.D.  (Iniversity 
of  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Can.,  1882),  Meth- 
odist;  b.  at  Toronto,  Can.,  Aug.  6,  1839;  edu- 
cated at  Toronto  Academy,  ^■ictoria  College, 
Cobourg,  and  Toronto  I'niversity;  graduated  at 
the  last,  B.A.  1863,  M.A.  1861;  %va.s  iu  the 
Methodist  ministry  at  Montreal,  Hamilton,  To- 
ronto, and  Niagara,  1861-73;  professor  of  ethics 
and  metaphysics  in  Wesleyan  Ladies'  College, 
Hamilton,  1873-74 ;  since  has  been  editor  of 
Methodi:it  Magazine  and  Sunday-school  ]x>riodicals, 
Toronto,  being  re-elected  187'8,  188l',  1Ss3,  1886. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Catacombs  of  Home,  and 
their  Testimony  relative  to  Primitive  Christianity, 
Ne\v  York,  1874,  London,  Eng.,  1876,  two  later 
editions ;  School  History  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
1875;  History  of  Canada,  Boston,  1877,  Toronto, 
1883,7th  ed.  1886;  Worthies  of  Methodism,  Toron- 
to, 1878;  Romance  of  Missions,  1879;  Lawrence 
Temple's  Probation  (story),  1879,  3d  ed.  1884; 
Barbara  Heck  (story),  1880;  Great  Preachers,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  18S0;  Neville  Truman  (story), 
188<);  Canadian  in  Europe  (travels),  1881;  Vale- 
ria, the  Martyr  of  the  Catacombs  (story),  188'J, 
London,  1883,  New  York,  1885;  Men  worth  Knoic- 
iny,  Toronto,  1883 ;  Life  in  a  Parsonage ;  or.  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Ilim  rancy,  1885. 
1  WOERTER,  Friedrich,  D.D.  (Freiburg,  1855), 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  OfTenburg,  Baden,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  6,1819;  studied  at  Freiburg-im-Br. 
1841-44,  Tubingen  1844- 1.'),  Munich  1845;  be- 
came lyceum  teacher  at  Freiburg,  18.")2;  i>rofcssor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Freiburg,  IS.IIJ  ; 
ordinary  professor  of  a|x)logetics  and  dogmatics, 
1860.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  chrislliche  Lehre 
fiber  das  Vtrhallniss  von  dnnde  und  Freiheit  v.  d. 
apostol.  Zeiten  bis  auf  Augustin,  Freiburg-im-Br., 
vol.  i.  1856-60,  2  parts;  Der  Pelagianismus  nach 
seinem  Ursprung  und  seiner  Lehre,  1866,  2d  ed. 
1874 ;  Gediichtnissrede  auf  J.  D.  von  Hirscher, 
1867;  Zuriickweiiung  der  jilngsten  Angriffe  auf  die 
tiermalige  Vertretung  der  kathntischen  Dogmatik  an 
tier  Universit/il  zu  Freibun/,  1867  ;  Prosper  von  Ai/ui- 
tanien  Uber  Gnade  und  hreiheit,  1867;  Die  Unster- 
hlichkeitslehre  in  den  philosophischen  Schriflen  A  uyus- 
tins,  1880. 

WOLF,  Edmund  Jacob,  D.D. (Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall C<ill.'gc,  Lanciuster,  Penn.,  1H76),  Lulhcran 
(iencral  Synod);  b.  near  Kebi-raburg,  Centre 
County,  Penn.,  l)ec.  8,  1840;  gr.'uluated  at  I'enn- 
tivlvania  College,  (Jettyaburg,  Penn.,  1S63;  .studied 
theology  at  (Jettysburg,  Tiibingen,  and  F.rlangen  ; 
became  [nistor  of  Paiadi.se  Ciiarge.  NorthiunlM-r- 
land  County,  Penn.,  1866,  and  of  Second  Fngligh 
Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.;  professor  of 
church  history  ami  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  (Jettysburc,  Penn., 
1873.  He  served  a  while  ni  the  army  of  the  I'liion 
during  college  coursi- ;  declined  presidency  of 
Koaiioke    College,    Va.,    1^77.      He   has    written 


numerous  articles  in  the  religious  press,  and  sep- 
arately i.ssued  The  Church's  Future,  Gettj-sburg, 
1882;  The  Drama  of  Providence  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Reformation,  1884. 

WOOD,  John  George,  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London,  .Tuly  21, 1827  ;  educated  at  Aslibourna 
Grammar  School;  entered  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1844  ;  elected  Jackson's  scholar,  1845  ;  grad- 
uated B.A.  18^18,  M.A.  1851;  attached  to  ana- 
tomical museum  for  two  years ;  ordained  deacon 
1852,  priest  1854;  was  curate  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Oxford,  1852-54  ;  assistant  cha]>lain  to  St.  Bar- 
tholorae\v's  Hospital,  London,  1856-62;  reader  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London,  1858-62; 
elector  precentor  of  the  Canterburj-  Diocesan  Cho- 
ral Union,  1858;  resigned,  1876.  He  was  associ- 
ate commissioner  (educational  department)  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  Paris,  1867.  In  1880  he 
began  to  deliver  sketch-lectures  on  natural  his- 
tory, illustrated  by  colored  pastel  drawings,  exe- 
cuted before  the  audience,  upon  a  large  sheet  of 
canvas;  in  October  or  November,  1883,  delivered 
the  opening  course  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  in  Bos- 
ton, Niass.;  subsequently  delivered  many  sketch- 
lectures  in  America  during  1884  and  1885.  He 
is  the  author  of  Natural  History.  London,  1852  ; 
Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life,  1854-55,  2  vols.  ;  My 
Feathered  Friends,  1857;  Common  Objects  of  the 
Seashore,  1857;  Common  Objects  of  the  Country, 
1858 ;  Illustrated  Natural  History,  1856-63,  3  vols.; 
Glimpses  into  Pel-lund,  1863 ;  Homes  without  Hands, 
1865;  Bible  Animals,  1869;  Insects  at  Home,  1S71 ; 
Insects  Abroad,  1874;  Man  and  Beast,  1874-75. 
2  vols.;  Pet-land  Revisited,  1884;  Old  and  New 
Testament  Histories  for  Schools,  1864;  Nature's 
Teachings,  1876  ;  Graduated  Natural-Hislnry  Read- 
ers for  Schools,  5  vols. ;   Man  and  his  Handiwork, 

;  Horse  and  Man,  18S5,  etc.     (Most  of  these 

works  are  being  continually  reprinted,  the  number 
of  editiiiMs  liiil  bi'iiis  sprcilied.) 

WOODBRIDCE,  Samuel  Merrill,  D.D.  (Rutgers 
College,  New  liniiisw  iik,  X..I.,  1^57;  I'nion  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.Y.,  l85s).  LL.D,  (Kutgers 
College,  1«83),  Reformed  (l)uUli) :  b.  at  (ireen- 
field,  Ma.ss.,  April  5,  1819 ;  graduated  at  the 
New-York  L'niversity,  1838,  and  at  the  Theologi- 
cal .Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  1841  ;  became 
pastor  at  South  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1>>41 ;  Coxsackie, 
1850;  New  Brunswick,  N..L,  1H.')2;  and  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government, 
and  dean  of  the  Theological  .Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  New  Brunswick,  1857.  He  is 
the  author  of  Analysis  of  Theology,  New  York, 
1872. '-M  id.  1KS2. 

WOODFORD,  Right  Rev.  James  Russell,  D.D. 
(by  Arclll.i^h..|.  ol' laiit.'rimry,  IMIII).  lonl  bishop 
of  Ely,  Church  of  Scnllaml;  b.  at  Henlev-on- 
Thame.s,  April  30,  1820;  <1.  at  Ely,  Oct.  '24,  i8S5. 
Hi-  was  late  .scholar  of  I'eud>roke  College,  Cam- 
britlge  ;  graduati-il  B.A.  (senior  oplime  and  sec- 
ond-class classical  tri|Kis)  1K12,  M.  .\.  1H45  ; 
ordained  deacon  1^43,  priest  1.H45;  was  second 
master  of  Bishop  Cullfge,  Bristol,  1H43-45;  |)er- 
|)etiud  curat*'  ol  .St.  .Saviour'.s,  Coalpit  Heath, 
1815-48;  of  .St.  Mark's.  Eiisl^m.  Bristol.  1S48-55; 
vicar  of  Kenipsford,  (iloucester.  1^5.'i  (LS;  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  late  bishop  (Willierforce) 
of  Oxford  and  \VinchesU>r,  186S-73;  vicar  of 
Leeds,  1868-73;  select  preacher  at  Candiridg.', 
1864,  im~,  1873,   187.5,  1878;  honorary  chaplain 
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to  the  Queen,  and  lionoraiy  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  1S67 ;  consecrated  bishop,  1S73.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  Church  Pasl  and  Present 
(four  lectures),  1852 ;  Sermons,  London,  1873, 
3  vols.;  S/x  Lectures  on  the  Creed,  1855;  Occa- 
sional Sermons,  1856-61,  2  series,  2d  ed.  1861-65; 
Ordination  Lectures,  Oxford,  1861 ;  Christian  Sanc- 
tity (four  sermons),  Cambridge,  1863;  Ordination 
Sermiiiix,  1872. 

WOODROW,  James,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, 1856).  M.D.  (^hon..  Medical  College,  Augus- 
ta, (la.,  1861).  D.D.  (Hampden-Sidney  College, 
Ph-ince  Edward  County,  Va.,  1871).  LL.D.  (David- 
son College,  twenty  miles  from  Charlotte,  X.C., 
1883),  Presbyterian  (Southern  Church) ;  b.  at 
Carlisle,  Eng.,  May  30,  1828;  graduated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Canonsburg,  Penu.,  1849 ;  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  1855-56,  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  18.56;  was  professor  of  natural  sciences, 
Oglethorpe  University,  near  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
1853-61 ;  in  South-Carolina  University,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  1869-72; 
and  in  South-Carolina  College,  Columbia,  the 
chief  part  of  the  univereity,  1880,  to  the  present. 
In  1861  he  became  professor  of  natural  science  in 
connection  with  revelation,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.C.  ;  was 
removed  by  board  of  directors,  Dec.  10,  1884, 
on  account  of  views  presented  in  an  address  on 
Evolution,  delivered  in  May,  1884 ;  the  act  not 
being  sustained  by  the  controlling  synods,  he 
was  officially  informed  by  the  hoard  (meanwhile 
remodelled),  Dec.  10,  1885,  that  he  had  not  been 
removed,  but  was  still  in  office.  He  then  resumed 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  pro- 
fessor. He  was  ordained  in  1860;  since  1861  has 
edited  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  since 
1866  The  Southern  Preshi/lerian. 

WOODRUFF,  Frank  Edward, Congregatioualist; 
b.  at  Eden,  Vt.,  March  20,  18.55;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  1875, 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York 
City,  1881 ;  was  fellow  of  his  class,  and  as  such 
studied  two  years  in  Germany  and  Greece  (Tu- 
bingen, Berlin,  and  Athens)  ;  was  inaugurated  as 
associate  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Audover 
Theological  Seminarv,  Mass.,  1883. 

WOOLSEY,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.D.  (Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  .Mass.,  1847),  LL.D.(\Vesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1845),  Congrega- 
tionalist,  sou  of  William  W.  Woolsey,  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Xew-York  City,  and  ofEliza  Dwight, 
sister  of  President  Dwight'of  Yale  College,  Xew 
Haven,  Conu.  ;  b.  in  New- York  City,  Oct.  31, 
1801 ;  entered  Yale  College  1816,  graduated  1820; 
for  a  year  (1820-21)  studied  law  in  New-York 
City,  without  a  view  to  practising  it,  and  then 
theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.J. 
for  nearly  two  years  (1821-23);  was  a  tutor  at 
Yale  College  for  about  two  years  (1823-25);  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  three 
years,  chiefly  in  France  and  Germany.  In  Ger- 
many he  studied  Greek  ;  at  Leipzig  under  God- 
frid  Hermann,  at  Bonn  under  Welcker,  and  at 
Berlin  under  Boeckh  and  Bopp.  Returning  to 
the  United  Statas,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Yale  College  in  1831;  and  held  the  office 
actively  until  1846,  when  he  was  chosen  president 
of  Yale  College,  which  fiosition  he  continued  in 
for  twenty-five  years,  until  1871,  when  he  resigned 


his  connection  with  the  in.stitution,  and  withdrew 
from  public  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Company  of  Revision  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  its  chairman  (1871-81).  He  is  the  author  of 
editions  of  the  Greek  text,  with  English  notes, 
for  the  use  of  college  students,  of  the  Alceslis  of 
Euripides,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1834;  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  1835;  the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus, 
1837 ;  the  Eleclra  of  Sophocles,  1837 ;  atid"  the 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  1843 ;  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teach- 
ing and  in  Historical  Studies,  Boston,  1860,  5th  ed. 
enlarged,  New  York  1879,  London  1875,  2d  ed. 
1879 ;  Essays  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  United  States,  New 
York,  1869,  2d  ed.  revised  1882 ;  Religion  of  the 
Present  and  of  the  Future :  Sennons  preached 
chiejiy  at  i'ale  College,  1871 ;  Political  Science,  or 
the  Stale,  theoretically  and  practically  considered, 
1877,  2  vols.,  London,  1877;  Communism  and 
Socialis?n  in  their  History  and  Theory:  A  Sketch, 
New  York,  1880 ;  editor  of  neweditions  of  Francis 
Lieber's  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govemment, 
Philadelphia,  1871  (originally  Philadelphia,  1853, 
2  vols.),  and  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  1871,  2 
vols,  (originally  Boston,  1838-39,  2  vols.) ;  besides, 
he  is  the  author  of  smaller  works  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  essays  and  reviews,  e.g.,  in  The  North- 
American,  Princeton  Review,  The  Century,  and 
especially  in  The  New  Englander,  of  which  latter 
for  several  years  after  its  first  appearance  (1843} 
he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  publication. 

WORCESTER,  John,  New  Church  (Sweden- 
borgian) ;  b.  in  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1834 ;  became 
pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society  at  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  1869 :  instructor  in  theology  in  the  New 
Church  Theological  School,  Boston,  1878,  and 
president  1881.  He  is  the  author  of  .1  Year's 
Lessons  from  the  Psalms,  Boston,  1869 ;  Corre- 
sjwndences  of  the  Bible:  the  Animals,  1875,  2d  ed. 
1884 ;  -4  Journey  in  Palestine,  1884. 

WORDSWORTH,  Right  Rev.  Charles,  D.C.L. 
(Oxford,  1853),  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dunkeld, 
and  Dunblane,  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ;  b. 
at  Bocking,  Eng.,  Aug.  22,  1806 ;  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ;  took  the  prize 
for  Latin  veise  1827,  and  for  the  Latin  essay  1831 ; 
graduated  B..\.  (first-class  classics)  1830,  M.A. 
1832;  was  ordained  deacon  1834,  priest  1840;  was 
a  pri\  ate  tutor  for  several  years,  and  had  under 
his  instruction  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cardinal 
Manning;  from  1835  to  1845,  second  master  of 
Winchester  College;  from  1847  to  1854,  wardea 
of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire;  and 
in  1853  was  consecrated  bishop.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  New-Testament  Company  of  Bible  Revisers. 
He  is  the  author  of  Groeca  r/ram.  rud.,  London, 
1839,  19th  ed.  1868;  Greek  Primer,  1871,  6th  ed. 
1878;  Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Public  School,  1846, 
2  vols. ;  Two  Judicial  Opinions  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  1858-61 ;  Discourse  on  Scottish  Rej'or- 
mation,  1860,  2ded.  1863;  On  ShaL^peare's  Knowl- 
edge and  L'se  of  the  Bible,  1864,  3d  ed.  1880;  Cat- 
echesis,  1868;  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
1872;  Remarks  on  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Ministry,  1879;  Anni  Christiani  ifua  ad 
clerum  pertinent  Latin'e  reddila,  1880;  editor  of 
Shakspearc's  Historical  Plays,  Roman  and  English, 
1883,  3  vols.  .     I 

WORDSWORTH,  Right  Rev.  Christopher,  O.D.^ 
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(Cambridge,  1839),  D.C.L.  (hon.,  Oxford,  187U), 
lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Church  of  England ;  b. 
at  Booking,  Oct.  30,  1807;  d.  at  Lincoln,  March 
21,  1885.  He  was  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  chancellor's  English  medallist  for 
poem.  The  Druids,  1827-28;  Porson  prizeman, 
1828 ;  Browne's  medallist,  1827-28 ;  Craven  .schol- 
ar, 1829;  graduated  B.A.  (senior  cla.ssic)  1830, 
M.A.  1833;  travelled  in  Greece,  1832-33;  was 
ordained  deacon  ls33,  priest  1835  ;  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1830-36 ;  public  ora- 
tor, 1836;  \iead  master  of  Harrow  School,  1836- 
44 ;  canon  of  Westminster,  1844-69 ;  llulsean 
lecturer,  Cambridge,  1847-48;  vicar  of  Stanford- 
in-the-Vale,  Berkshire,  and  rural  dean,  1850-69 ; 
archdeacon  of  Westminster,  1865-69  ;  consecrated 
bishop,  1869.  He  took  part  in  the  Old-Catholic 
Congress  held  at  Cologne,  September,  1872.  He 
was  the  author  of  Athens  anil  Attica:  Journal  of 
a  Residence  there,  London,  1836,  4th  ed.  1869; 
Inscriptiones  Pompeiance :  Ancient  Writings  copied 
from  the  Walls  of  the  Citi/  of  Pompeii,  1837,  2d  ed. 
1838  ;  Greece :  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical, 
1839,  8th  ed.  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  1883  ;  Preces  seteclce, 
1841 ;  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentleij,  D.D., 
with  Notes,  1842,  2  vols. ;  On  Church  Extension, 
Theophilus  Anglicanus;  or.  Instructions  concerning 
the  Church  and  the  Anglican  Branch  of  it,  etc.,  1843, 
9th  ed.  1865  (French  trans.,  Paris,  1861);  Cale- 
chelual  Questions,  1844;  Theocritus  (edited),  Cam- 
bridge, 1844,  2d  ed.  1877;  Discourses  on  Public 
Education,  London,  1844;  Diary  in  France,  1845, 
2d  ed.  1846 ;  Defence  of  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
1846 ;  Letters  to  M.  (Jondon  on  the  Destructive  Char- 
acter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  both  in  Religion  and 
Polity,  1847,  3d  ed.  1848;  Sequel  to  the  Previous 
Ze«er«,  2  editions,  1848;  Scripture  I nspiralim, ;  or. 
On  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  (Hulsean  l^ectures 
for  1847),  1848,  2d  ed.  1851 ;  On  the  Apocalypse  ; 
or.  Book  of  Revelation  (Hulsean  Lecture  for  1848), 
1849,  3d  ed.  1852;  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse,  2d 
ed.  1852 ;  The  Apocalypse  in  Greek,  with  MSS. 
Coll.,  etc.,  1849;  Manual  for  Coiijirmation,  1849; 
Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  1851,  2  vols.;  A'. 
Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Third 
Century,  from  the  newly  discovered  "  Philosophu- 
mena,"  1853,  new  edition,  1880;  Notes  at  Paris, 
1854;  Tour  in  Italy,  1863,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1863; 
The  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Prefaces,  Intro- 
ductions, and  Notes,  1856-60,  4  part-s,  2d  ed.  1872; 
occasional  sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 1850-68  (On  Baptism,  On  Calvinism,  On 
Secessions  to  Rome,  Secular  Education,  Use  of  Cate- 
chisms and  Creeds  in  Education,  On  an  Education 
Rate,  On  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  On 
National  Sins  and  Judgments,  On  the  Religious  Cen- 
sus, On  an  Increase  in  the  Episcopate,  On  Tithes,  On 
Church  Rates,  On  Marriage  and  Divorce,  On  the 
New  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
On  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  On  the 
Doctrine  of  the  A  tnnemeni) ;  I'uneral  Sermon  on 
Joshua  Wat.ion,  Esn.,  DC. I..,  Funeral  Sermon 
on  the  Rev.  Ernest  Ilawkins,  and  other  single  ser- 
mons ;  On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Biblr  (five  lectures), 
1861,  2d  ed.  IKtiJ) ;  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testamtnls.  1861,2(1  ed.  1863;  The  Holy 
Year;  or,  Ofigimd  Hymiui  fur  .Sumlai/s  and  Holy 
Days,  1862,  5th  .-d.  1868;  The  Old  Te.-tamcnt  in 
the  Authorized  V(rsion,  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tions,  1864-71,  6  vols.,   2d  ed.    1808-72;    The 


Church  of  Ireland :  Her  History  and  Claims  (four 
sermons),  1866,  2d  ed.  1867;  Union  with  Rome: 
An  Essay,  1st  to  5th  ed.  1867;  History  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  (eight  sermons),  1869;'  The 
Maccabees  and  the  Church;  or,  the  History  of  the 
Maccaliees  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Present 
State  oj'  England  and  the  Universities,  1871,  2d  ed. 
1876 ;  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1872 ; 
On  the  Cologne  Congress  of  Old  Catholics,  1872 ; 
Fellowships  and  Endowments,  1872;  Twelve  Ad- 
dresses at  the  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  and  Cathe- 
dral of  Lincoln,  1873 ;  On  Cremation ;  On  the 
Millennium  ;  On  the  Need  of  a  Revision  of  the  New 
Lectionary ;  On  Confession  and  Absolution  ;  On  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  ;  Pastoral  to  the  Wes- 
leyans,  9th  ed. ;  On  the  Sale  of  Church  Patronage; 
Irenicum  Wesleyanum,  1876 ;  Diocesan  Addresses 
at  Visitation,  1876;  Ethica  et  Spiritualia  (Extracts 
from  the  Fathers,  etc.),  1877;  'The  Newtonian  Sys- 
tem: Its  Analogy  to  Christianity,  1877  ;  Bishop 
Sanderson's  Lectures  on  Conscience  and  Law,  1877; 
Letters  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  on  Sisterhoods  and 
Vows,  1878 ;  Miscellanies  Literary  ami  Religious, 
1878,  3  vols,  (being  selections  from  the  bishop's 
works,  with  additions)  ;  Ten  Visitation  Addresses, 
1879  ;  Translations  of  the  Pastoral  Letters  of  Lam- 
beth Conferences  into  Greek  and  Latin,  made  by 
Desire  of  the  Presiding  Archbishops,  1868  and  1878; 
On  the  Duration  and  Degrees  of  Future  Punishments, 

1878,  2d  ed. ;  On  the  Present  Disquietude  in 

the  Church,  1881  ;  On  the  New  Revised  Version, 
1881 ;  A  Church  HUtoni  to  the  Council  qf  Chalce- 
don,  A.D.  481,  1881-83,  4  vols.  (vol.  i.,  3d  ed. 
1883;  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.  1882  ;  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  2d  ed. 
1885);  Guides  and  Goads,  from  the  Fathers,  etc., 
1883  ;  Conjectural  Emendations  of  Passages  in 
Ancient  Auiliors.  18.S3. 

WORDSWORTH,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D.  (Ox- 
ford, 1>85),  Uiril  bi>liop  of  S;ili>burv,  Church  of 
England,  eldest  sou  of  Chri>toi>lier  Wordsworth, 
bishop  of  Lincoln ;  b.  in  the  head  master's  hou.se, 
Harrow-on-the-liill,  Middle.sex.  Eng.,  .Sept.  21, 
1843  ;  educated  at  Ipswich  (Jrammar  School, 
1854-57;  Winchester  College,  1857-61;  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (scholar),  1861  ;  first  class  modera- 
tions chissics,  1H()3;  graduated  B..\.  (second  class 
clas-^ics)  186.3,  M.A.  1868;  chancellor's  prize  for 
Latin  essav,  1866;  Craven  scholar,  1867;  assist- 
ant masU-r  at  Wellington  College,  1866-67;  fel- 
low of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  1867;  tutor  of 
Brasenose  College,  1868-83;  ordained  deacon  1867, 
priest  1869;  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1870-8;J,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincohi, 
1870-85;  proctor  of  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford, 
1874;  select  preacher,  1876;  (irinfield  lecturer 
on  LXX.,  1m76;  Whitehall  preacher,  1879;  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer,  lh81  ;  (irst  Oriel  profe.s.sor  of  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  .Scripture  fwith  canonry 
of  I{ochi'8ter  annexed),  1883-.'^5;  tlieological  ex- 
aminer, 18>^2-83;  bfciinie  bishop  of  .Salisbury, 
1885.  He  wius  at  the  Old-Catholic  Congress  at 
Cologne  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1872,  busy 
collating  Latin  maimscriptj<  in  Italy,  France,  and 
.Sjiiiin,  for  an  edition  of  the  Vulgato  New  Testa- 
ment, 1878-83.  He  is  the  author  of  Lectures  in- 
Iroiluctiiry  to  a  Study  of  the  iMtin  Language  and 
Literalurr,  Oxford,  1^70;  Fraipnenis  and  Speci- 
mens of  Earli/  Latin,  1874  ;  University  Scrtnons  on 
Gospel  Sulijr'ris,  1H78;  The  One  Religion:  Truth, 
Holiness,  and   Peace   desired  by  the  Nations   and 
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revealed  by  Jesus  C/iritl  (Baniptoii  Lectures),  1881 ; 
The  St.  Germain  St.  Matthew  (g,):  being  Xo.  1  of 
<t  Series  of  Old  Latin  Biblical  l^exts,  1883;  articles 
on  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  Sons,  and  on  The 
Emperor  Julian,  and  others  in  Smith  and  Wace's 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography ;  various  pam- 
jililets  and  sermons,  viz.,  Era.'smus  ;  sice  Thucydidis 
cum  Tacito  comparatio  (chancellor's  Latin  prize 
essay),  1866;  Keble  College  and  the  Present  Uni- 
versity Crisis,  1869;  The  Church  and  the  Univer- 
sities: A  Letter  to  C.  S.  Roundell,  M.P.,  irilh 
Postscript,  1880  ;  Prayers  for  Use  in  College,  1883; 
Love  and  Discipline :  A  Memorial  Sermon  preached 
at  Lincoln  after  the  Funeral  of  Christopher  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1SS5  (March);  A  Fare- 
well Sermon,  on  Ps.  cii.  25,  3S,  Rochester,  Septem- 
ber, 18S5. 

WRATISLAW,  Albert  Henry,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Rugby,  Warwickshire,  Nov.  5,  1821; 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  gradu- 
ated B.A.  (twenty-fifth  senior  optinie  and  third 
in  first  class  classical  tripos)  ISil,  M.A.  1847; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's  College ;  became 
tutor ;  was  twice  examiner  for  classical  tripos ; 
head  master  of  Felstead  Grammar  School,  1852- 
55,  and  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Grammar  School, 
1855-79,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
became  vicar  of  Manorbier.  Ilis  theology  is 
"  Broad  Church."  He  is  the  author  of  Loci 
Communes,  Common  Places  (delivered  in  the 
•chapel  of  Christ's  College,  conjointly  with  Pro- 
fessor Swainson),  London,  1818 ;  Bohemian  Poems. 
Ancient  and  Modern,  translated  from  the  Original 
Slavonic,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  1849 ;  The 
Queen's  Court  Manuscript,  with  other  Ancient  Bohe- 
mian Poems,  translated  from  the  Original  Slavonic 
into  English  Verse,  Cambridge,  1852 ;  Barabbas 
the  Scapegoat,  and  other  Sermons  and  Disserlu- 
iions,  London,  1859;  JVotes  and  Dis.<iertations,  prin- 
cipally on  Difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Covenant,  1863;  Baron  Wratislaw's  Adventures, 
translated  out  of  the  Original  Bohemian,  1865;  Diary 
of  an  Embassy  from  King  George  of  Bohemia  to 
Louis  XL  of  France  in  the  Year  I464,  translated 
from  a  Bohemian  il/.S'.,  1871  ;  Life,  Legend,  and 
Canonization  of  St.  John  Nepomucen,  1873 ;  The 
Native  Literature  of  Bohemia  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury (Ilchester  Lectures,  1877,  Oxford),  1878; 
Biography  of  John  Hus,  1882. 

WRIGHT,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  Ph.D. 
(Leipzig,  1875),  D.D.  (Trinity  CoUcg.',  Dublin, 
1879),  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in  Duljlin,  March 
11,  1836 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
■won  first-class  Hebrew  prize,  1854,  1855,  1856 ; 
Arabic  prize,  1859;  first-class  divinity  testimonium, 
1858;  graduated  B.A.  (respondent)  1857,  M.A. 
1859,  B.D.  \S73  {stipendiis  condonatif) ;  was  incor- 
porated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  as  M.  A.,  1862 ; 
Ph.D.  at  Leipzig  (thesis:  Qui  de  interprelalione 
iibrorum  Veteris  Testamenti  historicorum  commen- 
tariis  edilis  optime  meruit).  He  became  curate  of 
Middleton-Tyas,  Yorkshire,  1859;  Briti.sh  chap- 
lain at  Dresden,  1863;  chaplain  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  1868;  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's, 
Belfast,  1874;  incumbent  of  Bethesda  Church, 
Dublin,  1885.  He  was  Bampton  lecturer  at  Ox- 
ford, 1878,  and  Donnellan  lecturer,  Dublin,  1880- 
81.  He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Oriental 
i  isociety.    He  has  written  A  Grammar  of  the  Modem 


/ri.s'A  Language,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  classes  j 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Dublin,  1855,  2d  ed. 
revised  and  enlarged,  London,  1860;  The  Book 
of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  with  a  critically  revised  text, 
various  readings,  and  grammatical  and  critical 
notes,  London  and  Edinliurgh,  1859;  The  Impor- 
tance of  Linguistic  Preparation  for  iMissionaries  in 
General,  together  with  remarks  on  Christian  ver- 
nacular literature  in  Eastern  languages,  London, 
■Williams  and  Norgate,  1860  (pamphlet) ;  The 
Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew,  with  a  critically  revised 
text,  various  readings,  including  a  new  collation 
of  twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.  (moi^t  of  them  not 
previously  collated),  and  a  grammatical  and  criti- 
cal commentary,  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee 
Targum,  with  various  readings,  and  a  Chaldee 
glossary,  1864 ;  The  Spiritual  Temple  of  the  Spir- 
itual God :  being  the  Substance  of  Sermons  preached 
in  the  English  Church,  Dresden,  1864;  Bunyan's 
Allegorical  Works,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the 
Holy  War:  together  with  his  Grace  Abounding, 
Divine  Emblems,  and  other  Poems,  edited  with  notes 
original  and  selected,  and  a  life  of  Bunyan,  1866 ; 
Ritualism  and  the  Gospel :  Thoughts  upon  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  an  appendix,  1866 ; 
The  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Per- 
son and  Work  of  Christ,  and  the  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Edinburgh,  1867 ;  The  Pentateuch,  or 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
with  a  critically  revised  translation,  a  collation  of 
various  readings  translated  into  English,  and  of 
various  translations,  together  with  a  critical  and 
exegetical  commentary,  for  the  use  of  English 
students  of  the  Bible:  .'specimen  part  containing 
Gen.  i.-iv.,  with  commentary,  pp.  viii.,  48,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1869 ;  'The  Footsteps  of  Christ, 
translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Caspers,  Church 
Provost  and  Chief  Pastor  at  Ilusum,  by  Adelaide 
E.  /Jorf/iam  (edited),  Edinburgh,  1871;  Memoir  of 
John  Lovering  Cooke,  formerly  Gunner  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  late  Lay  Agent  of  the  British  Sailors' 
Institute,  Boulogne :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857-5S,  up  to  the  Final  Capture  of 
Lucknow,  London,  1873,  2d  ed.  1878;  '^  Born  of 
Water  atid  of  the  Spirit,"  no  Proof  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration :  a  Contribution  to  the 
Baptismal  Controversy,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  Dublin,  1874  (pamphlet) ;  The 
Church  of  Irelanil,  and  her  Claims  to  the  Title,  con- 
sidered in  the  Light  of  History  and  Recent  Legisla- 
tion, 1877,  2d  ed.  1878  (pam])lilet) ;  Religious  Life 
in  the  German  Army  during  the  War  oj'  1S70-71,  a 
lecture  and  review,  London  and  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate,  1878  (pamphlet);  Zechariah 
and  his  Prophecies  considered  in  relation  to  Modern 
Criticism,  w-ith  a  grammatical  and  critical  com- 
mentary and  new  translation  (the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1878),  London,  1879  (March),  2d  ed. 
1879  (June  or  July) ;  Dublin  University  Reform  and 
the  Divinity  School,  four  pamphlets,  with  a  general 
preface  and  appendix,  Dublin,  1879  ;  The  Divinity 
School  and  the  Divinity  Degrees  of  the  University  cf 
Dublin,  1880  (pamphlet);  The  Divinity  School  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  its  Proposed  Improve- 
ment, submitted  to  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  1884  (pamphlet)  ;  The  Book 
of  Koheleth,  commonly  called  Kcclesiastes,  consid- 
ered in  Relation  to  Modern  Criticism  and  to  the 
Doctrines  of  Modern  Pessitnistn,  with  a  critical  nnd 
grammatical  commentai'y  and  a  revised  trausla- 
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tioii  (the  Duiinellaii  Lectures  for  1880-81),  Lon- 
don, 1883;  Biblical  £ssai/s ;  or,  Kxeyelicat  Studies 
on  the  Books  of  Job  and  Jonah,  EzeLiel's  Prophecy 
of  Gog  and  Maijuy,  St.  Peter's  "  Spirits  in  Prison," 
and  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypse,  Edinburgh,  1885 ; 
witli  numerous  otlier  puniplilets  and  articles,  for 
instance,  in  'the  Xineletnth  Century  (for  Februarj', 
1882),  on  The  Babylonian  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
The  Site  of  Paradise  (October,  1882),  The  Jews 
and  the  Malicious  Charge  of  Human  Sacrifice 
(November,  1883). 

WRIGHT,  George  Frederick,  F.A.A.S.,  Congre- 
gationali.st;  b.  at  Whit.'liall,  X.Y.,  .laii.  2J,  1838; 
graduated  at  Oberliii  Colk-f^e  18.'i!),  and  Tlieulo- 
gical  Seminary,  Oburliii,  O.,  IbOJ ;  was  in  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  five  months  of 
1860;  became  pa.stor  at  Bakerstield,  Vt.,  1802; 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  1872 ;  professor  of  Xew-Testa- 
ment  languajje  and  literature  in  Oberlin  The- 
ological Seminary,  1881 ;  was  assistant  geologist 
on  Pennsylvania  survey  1881,  and  United-States 
sun'ey  since  1884.  lie  is  the  autlior  of  The  Loipc 
of  Christian  Ecidence,  Andover,  1880,  4th  ed.  18^3; 
Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,  1882 ;  The  Rela- 
tion of  Death  to  Probation,  Boston,  1882,  2d  ed. 
1883;  The  Glacial  Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
iCen/uctj/,  Cleveland,  1884;  The  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Bible,  Boston,  1884;  is  an  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

WRIGHT,  Milton,  D.D.  (Westfield  College,  111., 
1878),  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  in  Rush 
County,  Ind.,  Nov.  17,  1828;  educated  at  Ilarts- 
ville  College,  Ind.,  1853  ;  became  a  member  of  the 
White  River  Conference,  hid.,  1853;  ordained, 
1856;  was  pastor  at  Indianapolis,  1855-56;  at 
Andersonville,  Ind.,  185G-.J7;  mis.sionary  in  Ore- 
gon, where  he  wa.s  pastor  at  .Sublimity  and  most 
of  the  time  president  of  Sublimity  College  (a 
denominational  institution),  1857-59;  in  the  itin- 
erancy in  the  \\'hite  River  Conference,  1859-Of), 
during  which  he  was  presiding  elder  (1861-64, 
1866-68;,  and  pastor  at  Ilartsville,Ind.,and  teacher 
of  theology  in  Hartsville  College  (1868-69);  was 
editor  of  The  Religious  Telescope  (church  organ), 
Davton,  O.,  1869-77  (being  elected  two  terms); 
bishop  (assigned  Ui  We.st  Mi.s.^iissippi  District), 
1877-81 ;  presiding  elder  in  WliiU-  iUver  Confer- 
ence, 1881-85  (editor  and  publisher  of  The  Rich- 
mond Star,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1883-85);  re-elected 
bishop  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Coa-st  District,  1885.  His  writings  are 
wholly  journalistic,  cxcciit  a  few  tracts. 

WRIGHT,  Theodore  Francis,  .Swedenborgian  ; 
b.  at  Dorchrster  (now  Boston),  .Ma-ss.,  Aug.  3, 
1845;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1860,  and  at 
New  Church  Theological  School,  Boston,  1868; 
eiuce  1868  has  been  pastor  at  Bridgewater,  Ma.ss. ; 
since  1870  editor  Neic  Jerusalem  Magazine  (month- 
ly), Bo.ston ;  and  since  1881  instructor  in  liomi- 
letics  and  na-storal  care.  New  Cliurch  Theological 
School.  During  1861-65,  he  was  first  lieutenant 
One  Hunilred  and  Kighth  Regiment  I.'nited-Stat4'8 
colored  troops.  He  is  the  author  of  Life  Eternal, 
Boston,  1.S85. 

WRIGHT,  William,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (/■»».,  I^yden), 
LL.D.  (hon.,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Kdinburgh,  St. 
Andrew's),  hiynnin,  Clmrch  of  Knglaml;  b.  in  In- 
dia, Presidency  of  Bengal,  Jan.  17,  1830;  eilucated 
at  St.  .Vndrew's  ami  Halle;  was  a]<|>ointed  profes- 
sor of  Arabic  in  University  College,  London,  1855 ; 


in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1856 ;  a.ssistaMt  iit 
department  of  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  1861  ; 
assistant  keeper  of  MSS.,  1869;  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1870.  He  is  a  fel- 
low of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  an 
Old-Testament  reviser  (1870-85),  and  is  a  corre- 
sponding or  honorary  member  of  many  learned  and 
royal  societies,  lie  is  the  author,  translator,  or 
editor  of  Tlie  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubair  (Arabic),  Ley- 
den,  1852;  Analecles  sur  I'histoire  et  la  litterature 
dcs  Arabes  d'Espagne,  par  al-Makkari,  livres  i.-iv., 
1855 ;  The  Book  of  Jonah  in  Four  Oriental  Versions, 
with  Glossaries,  London,  1857 ;  Opuscula  Arabica, 
Levden,  1859;  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language, 
London,  1859-62,2  vols.. 2d  ed.  1874-75;  The  Kdmil 
of  El-Mubarrad  (Arabic),  Leipzig,  1804-82,  11 
parts  ;  Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of 
the  New  Testament  (Syriac  and  English),  London, 
1865;  The  Homilies  of  Aphraates  (Syriac),  vol.  i., 
1869;  An  Arabic  Reading  Book,  Part  1,  1870; 
Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 1870-72,  3  vols.  ;  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Oie 
Apostles  (Syriac  and  English),  1871,  2  vols. ;  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ethiopic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
1877;  The  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Slylite  (Syriixc 
and  English),  Cambridge,  1882;  The  Book  of 
Kalxlah  and  Dimnah  (Syriac),  Oxford,  1883. 

WRONG,  George  McKinnon,  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada ;  b.  at  Grovesend,  Ontario,  Can., 
June  25,  1860;  graduated  concurrently  at  Uni- 
versity College  and  at  Wyclitle  College,  Toronto, 
1880 ;  became  dean  of  residence,  Wycliffe  College, 
and  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity, 
1883. 

WYLIE,  James  Aitken,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen,  1850), 
Free  Clniicli ;  b.  at  Kiriieniuir,  Forfarshire,  Scot- 
land, Aug.  9,  IsOS;  educated  at  Marischall  College 
of  the   University  of  Aberdeen  1822-25,  and  at 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  1820;  received  his  the- 
ological training  in  Original  Secession  Hall  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Paxton,  Edinburgh,  1827-30 ;  was  min- 
ister of  Original  Secession  Congregation  at  Dollar, 
1831-40;    associated  with    Hugh   Miller   in   the 
.editorship  of   The  Witness,  Edinburgh,   1846-56; 
I  editor  of  Free  Church  Record,  1853-60:  professor 
I  to  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1  1860  to  date.     The  Institute  is  an  extra-mural  lec- 
tureship, founded  by  the  Protestant  churches  of 
I  Scotland,  for  the  indoctrination  of  students  in  the- 
,  distinctive  principles  of  the  Roman-Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologies.     He  wrote  the  Evangelical 
Alliance's  first  prize e.ssay  on  Popery,    lie  luus  trav- 
elled over  nearly  all  Eurol*-,  and  also  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  and  £gypt.     In  1.S08  he  was  examined 
before  the  IIou.He  of  Lords,  on  the  working  of 
canon   law  with  reference  to   the  establishment 
of  the  papal  hierarchy  in  Great  Britain.    In  1^81, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  he  received  a  public 
testimonial,  iHirtrait  w  ith  three  hundred  guineas, 
etc.     He  is  the  author  of  The  Modern  Judra  com- 
pared with  Anci<iil  J'rophecy.  (ilasgow,  18H   (sale 
twenty  thousand  copies) ;   Semes  from  the  Bible, 
18-13  (sale  fifteen  thousand  copies),  last  ed.  1882  ; 
On    OnfulJilUd    Prophecy,    l.v|5;    Ruins    of  Bible 
Lands :  Juurnn/s  over  Iht  Jlci/ion  of  Fulfilled  Proph- 
ecy,   1845,    Mill  ed.    IHSO;  "7'/n;    .S'ricnM    Vial,   or 
;  /'<!.</  and  Present  nf  I'apal  Europe,  1848,  4th  ed. 
:1H6-H;    The  Pa/Hiri/ :  its  Hi.ilory,   Dogmas,  Genius, 
(en- land    Prospects   (Tlie    Evangelical    .Mliaiice    prino 
55; ,  essay),  18ol,  4th  ed.  I860,  Gurinan  trans.,  Ellicr- 
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feld,  1853,  2d  ed.  1854 ;  From  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber 
1856  (sale  two  thousand  copies);  The  Gospel  Min- 
istry: Duty  and  Privilege  of  Supporting  it  (first 
prize  essay),  1857  (sale  ten  thousand  copies) ; 
Wanderings  and  Musings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  Travels,  etc.,  1858;  The  Great  Exodus; 
or,  the  Time  of  the  End,  1862,  2d  ed.  1S6-;  Rome 
and  Civil  Liberty,  1864  (sale  fifteen  thousand 
copies);  The  Awakening  of  Italy  and  the  Crisis 
of  Rome,  1866  (sale  two  thousand  copies)  ;  The 
Road  to  Rome  via  Oxford,  or  Ritualism  identi- 
fied vaiih  Romanism,  1868;  Daybreak  in  Spcan:  a 


Sketch  of  Spain  and  its  New  Reformation,  a  Tour 
of  Two  Months,  1870 ;  Impending  Crisis  of  the 
Church  and  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1871 ;  The  His- 
tory of  Protestantism,  London,  1875-77,  3  vols, 
(sale  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  copies),  Dutch 
trans.  1876-78,  German  trans.  18 — ;  The  Jesuits: 
their  Moral  Maxims  and  Plots  against  Kings,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881 ;  Visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
1882 ;  Over  the  Holy  Land,  1883 ;  editor  of  new 
edition  of  the  Scots  Worthies,  with  supplemental 
biographies;  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1870,  2  vols.; 
besides  pamphlets  on  the  Popish  controversy. 
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YERKES,  Stephen,  D.D.  (La  Grange  College, 
Tenn.,  1.S57),  I'resliyteriaii :  b.  in  Bucks  County, 
Penu.,  June  'SI,  1817;  graduated  at  Yalo  College, 
1837  ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  pastor  and 
teacher  in  Baltimore  and  Harford  Counties,  Md., 
1843-52  ;  professor  of  ancient  languages,  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  pastor  of 
Bethel  Church,  1852-57 ;  since  1857,  professor  in 
Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky.  (of  Oriental 
and  biblical  literature,  1857-69  ;  of  biblical  litera- 
ture and  exegetical  theology  since). 

YOUNG,  Alexander,  D.D.  (.Jefferson  College, 
Canousburg,  Penn.,  1856),  LL.D.  (^Vashington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1873), 
United  Presbyterian ;  b.  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
June  4,  1815;  graduated  from  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  1838; 
profes.sor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  same,  1838- 
40;  pastor  of  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  St. 
Clairaville,  O.,  1842-58;  co-pastor  at  Hlonmouth, 
111.,  1859-60;  sole  pastor,  1860-63  ;  was  co-i)a-stor 
of  the  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Mon- 
mouth, 1863-60;  was  sole  pastor,  1866-71  ;  was 
professor  in  all  departments  (except  history)  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
Oxford,  O.,  185.5-58;  transferred,  with  the  semi- 
nary, to  Monmouth,  111.,  in  the  same  relations, 
September,  1858,  and  so  continued  until  1864; 
during  this  period  also  profe.s.sor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Monmouth  College  ;  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  all  departments  of  theology  in  the 
seminary,  1864-76;  and  of  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Monmouth  College,  1804-76;  of  apolo- 
getics and  pastoral  theology  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn., 
1874  to  date,  changing  chairs  with  other  pro- 
fessors as  inti-rest  or  preference  n-quired. 

YOUNG,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.L.,  layman;  b. 
at  Edinburgh,  .Sept.  lo,  1S2J;  received  education 
at  private  schools,  1827-38  ;  served  api)renticeshi|) 
to  the  printing-business,  1838-45;  became  a  com- 
municant in  1842 ;  joined  the  Fiee  Church,  and 
became  a  sabbath-.school  teacher,  in  18-13;  com- 
menced bookselling  and  printing  in  1847  ;  mar- 
ried, and  went  to  India  as  a  literary  missionary 
and  superintendent  of  the  Mi.ssion  Pre.ss  at  Sural, 
in  1856;  returned  in  1861;  conducted  "  Mission- 
ary Institute,"  1864-74;  visited  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Princeton,  Phihulelphia,  Washington,  etc.,  in 
1807 ;  carried  the  .4  nalylical  Concordance  through 
the  pre.ss  in  1870-79;  took  special  interest  in  the 
"Aberdeen  "  attacks  on  the  Bible,  1875-80,  and  in 
"Presbyterian  Union,"  1884-85.  A  nKKleraU;  Cal- 
Tiaisl,  simple  Pn'sbyterian,  and  strict  textual 
critic  anil  theologian.  His  works,  chronologically 
arranged,  an;,  liiHjk  of  the  Precepts ;  or,  the  Six 
Hundred  and  Thirteen  Affirmative  or  Prohibitive 
Precepts,  collected  by  Rabbi  Mo»e»  Ben  Miiimiin, 
with  a  life  of  Maimoiiides,  edited  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  with  a  translation;  Chaldec  Portions  of 
Daniel  (ii.  4-vii.  IS)  and  ICzra  (iv.  7-vii.  IG)  in 
the  Original  Chaldee,  with  corros|>ondiug  Greek, 
Syriac,  aud  (Rabbinical)   Hebrew;   Ethics  of  the 


Fathers,  collected  by  Nathan  the  Babylonian,  A.D. 
200,  in  the  Original  Hebrew,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud  ;  Hexa- 
glot  Pentateuch  ;  or,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  in 
the  Original  Hebrew,  with  the  corresponding 
Samaritan  text  and  version,  the  Chaldee  Targum, 
the  Syriac  Peshito,  and  the  Arabic  of  .Saadiah 
Gaon,  arranged  interlinearly,  with  comparative 
tables  of  alphabets  and  verb'  (Gen.  i.-v.);  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  translated 
into  Arabic,  French,  Hebrew,  Gaelic,  Samaritan, 
Spanish,  Syriac,  also  Dutch,  German,  Greek,  Ital- 
ian, Latin,  and  Portuguese ;  Christology  of  the  Tar- 
gums ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Messiah,  as  unfolded  in 
the  Ancient  Jewish  Paraphrases,  or  Translations  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chaldee  Language,  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  English  ;  Rabbinical  Vocab- 
ulary, with  List  of  Abbreviations  and  an  Analysis  of 
the  Grammar,  adapted  expressly  for  the  Mishna  and 
the  Perushim,  with  introduction;  Ohadiah's  Proph- 
ecy against  Edom,  in  the  Original  Hebrew,  with  the 
corresponding  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, interlinear;  Paradigms  {Complete)  of  the 
Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular,  in  Htbrew,  Chaldee, 
Samaritan,  and  Syriac;  Root-books  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek;  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages, containing  every  root  in  each,  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  with  English  explanations ;  Song  of  a 
Finlandian  Country-Girl,  m  Finni.sh,  with  transla- 
tions into  Hebrew,  Samaritan  (ancient  and  mod- 
ern), Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  English  ;  Israelitish 
Gleaner  and  Biblical  Repository,  containing  rare 
and  interesting  poems,  tales,  and  other  composi- 
tions into  Hebrew  and  from  it,  translations  from 
the  Targunis,  etc.  (the  above  were  published  in 
Edinburgh,  1819-56);  Gujarati  Grammar  and  Ex- 
ercises ;  or,  a  New  Mode  of  Learning  to  Read, 
Write,  or  Speak:  the  Gujarati  Language,  on  the 
OUendorfliau  system,  with  Key,  The  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Chronicles,  translated  into  the 
Gujarati  Language,  from  the  Original  Hebreir 
(these  two  were  published  in  Sural,  1857-00); 
Bible  (The  Holy),  consisting  of  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants,  translated  according  to  the  Letter  and 
Idiom  of  the  Original  Languages  (do.,  2d  ed., 
revised,  larger  type)  ;  Hebrew  Tenses,  illustrated 
from  the  Biblical  Text,  the  Cognate  Languages, 
end  the  Chief  Biblical  Critics;  Chronological  Index 
to  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  Variations  of 
the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament ;  Marginal  (  Ten  Thousand)  Read- 
ings for  the  English  Testament,  in  Addition  to  those 
given  by  the  Editors  of  Eing  James's  Bible,  being  a 
series  of  more  literal  renderings,  derive<l  from  an 
examination  of  the  original  Scriptures,  when 
compared  with  the  common  version  ;  Concise  Crit- 
ical Comments  on  the  Holy  Bible,  being  a  companion 
to  the  now  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants, s|>ecially  designed  for  those  t<'acliing  the 
word  of  God,  whether  preachers,  cat<'cliist«,  Scrii>- 
ture-readors,  district-visitors,  or  sabbath-.-'chool 
teachers;  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Greek  Scriptures,  consisting  of  the 
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original  texts  unabridged,  the  parsing  of  every 
word,  with  all  its  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  a 
literal  translation :  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
complete;  Biblical  Notes  and  Queries  regarding 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Antiquities,  Biography  and  Bibliography, 
A  ncient  and  Modern  Versions,  Progress  in  Theology, 
Reviews  of  Religious  Works,  etc.  ;  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Vocabulary,  consisting  of  every  word  in 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  whether  noun,  verb, 
or  participle  :  the  verbs  with  their  conjugations, 
and  the  nouns  with  their  gender,  to  which  is 
added  the  number  of  times  in  which  each  word 
occurs,  with  the  etymological  and  idiomatic  ren- 
derings of  the  new  translation ;  Introduction  to 
the  Hebrew  Language,  in  a  iVay  hitherto  unexampled ; 
Biblical  Tracts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  on  the 
Most  Important  Facts  and  Doctrines  of  Scripture, 
illustrated  from  itself;  Analy'ical  Concordance  to 
the  Bible,  on  a  new  plan,  with  every  word  in 
alphabetical  order,  arranged  under  its  own  Hebrew 
or  Greek  original,  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
each  and  its  pronunciation,  exhibiting  about 
311,000  references,  or  118,000  beyond  Cruden, 
marking  30,000  various  readings  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  the  latest  information  on 
biblical  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society,  etc.,  —  all  designed  for 
the  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible ;  Appen- 
dixes to  the  Analytical  Concordance:  I.  For  Sab- 
bath-school Teachers  (Analjiical  surveys  of  [1]  all 
the  "Books,"  [2]  all  the  "Facts,"  [3]  all  the 
"  Idioms,"  of  tne  Bible,  [4]  Bible  Themes,  — 
questions,  cauouicity,  rationalism,  etc.).  //.  For 


Divinity  Students  (reversed  indexes  to  the  Analyti- 
cal Concordance,  forming  [1]  a  Hebrew  Lexicon 
[2]  Hebrew  tenses  illustrated,  [3]  a  Greek  Lexi- 
con) :  with  23  pictorial  views  of  Palestine,  16 
Bible  maps,  and  25  fac-similes  of  biblical  MSS. ; 
Contributions  to  a  Neiv  Revision ;  or,  A  Critical 
Companion  to  the  New  Testament,  being  a  series  of 
notes  on  the  original  text,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing greater  uniforniity  in  its  English  rendering, 
including  the  chief  alterations  of  the  "  Revision  " 
of  1881  and  of  the  American  Committee;  Con- 
cordance to  Eight  Thousand  Changes  of  the  Revised 
New  Testament ;  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of 
Bible  Words  and  Synonymes,  exhibiting  the  use  of 
above  ten  thousand  Greek  and  English  words 
occurring  in  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  so  as  to  form  a  key  to  the 
hidden  meanings  of  the  Sacred  Scripture ;  Two- 
fold Concordance  to  the  New  Testament,  (1)  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  exhibiting  every  root  and 
derivative,  with  their  several  prefixes  and  termi- 
nations in  all  their  occurrences,  with  the  Hebrew 
originals  of  which  they  are  renderings  in  the 
Septuagint;  (2)  a  concordance  and  dictionary  of 
Bible  words  and  synonymes  (being  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  New-Testament  part  of  the  English 
Analytical  Concordance)  ;  also  a  concise  concord- 
ance to  eight  thousand  changes  of  the  "  Revised  " 
Testament;  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  the  original  text  unabridged, 
the  parsing  of  every  word,  with  all  its  prefixes 
and  affixes,  with  a  literal  translation  ;  Paradigms 
of  the  Hebrew  Verbs,  with  the  Serviles  in  Large  Open- 
faced  Characters. 
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ZAHN,  Theodor,  Lie.  Theol.  (Gottingen,  1807), 
D.D  (liari.,  Gottiii),'en,  187L').  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Mors,  KheiiisL  Prussia,  Oct.  10, 1838;  stuilied 
;it  Basel,  Krlaugen,  and  Berlin,  1854-58;  became 
teacher  in  Xeu-strelitz  gymnasium,  18(51;  repetenl: 
at  Gottingen  1805,  prii-alilocenl  1808,  professor 
extraordinary  1871 ;  ordinary  professor  at  Kiel 
1877,  and  at  Erlangen  1878.  lie  is  the  author  of  I 
Die  Voraitsselzuntjen  rechter  WeihnachtsJ'cier,  Berlin, 
1805,  pp.  48;  Marcellus  von  Anci/ra,  (iotha,  1807  ;  j 
Henna Paslore N.'r.Ulustr,,G6tthigen,  1807,pp.5"J;  [ 
Der  Ilirldex  Hennas  unlersucht,  Gotha,  1808  ;  Igna-  [ 
tiu3  von  A  ntiuchien,  1873 ;  Cnnslanlin  tier  (Jrosne  uml 
die  Kirche,  Hannover,  1870,  pp.  35 ;  IijntUii  et  Poly- 
carpi  epistulte,  marli/ria  {Pal.  apos.  rec.  de  Oehliardl, 
Harnack,  Zahn),  I^ipzig,  1870;  Weltierkehr  u.  I 
Kirche  wdhrend  der  drei  erslen  Jahrhunderle,  Han- 
nover, 1877,  pp.  50 ;  Geschichledes  SonuHn/s  corne/im- 
lich  in  der  alien  Kirche,  1878,  pp.  79  (Norwegian 
trans.,  Kristiania  1879,  Dutch  trans.,  .Vmstenlam 
1884) ;  Sclaverei  uml  Chrislenlhum  in  der  alien  Well, 
Heidelberg,  1879  (lecture);  Ada  Joannix,  Erlangeu, 
188<J  ;  Fomcliunt/en  :ur  Oenchichle  ties  neuleslamenll. 
Kanunn  uud  der  allkirchlichen  Lileralur,  1881  .sq<i. : 
I.  Talian'.i  Dialessaron,  1881  ;  II.  Der  Ecangelien- 
commenUird.  Theuph.  c.  Aniiochien,  1883;  HI.  Sup- 
plemenlum  Clemenlinum,  1884;  Cyprian  i\  Aniiochien 
it.  die  deulsche  Faunlsage,  188'2;  Die  Anbeluuij  Jesu 
im  Zeitaller  der  Apostet,  Stuttgart,  1885  (lecture); 
Misxinnxmethoden  im  Zellatlerder  Apv.slel,  Kriangen, 
188G  (2  lecture.s),  p|i.  48;  numerous  articles,  etc. 

ZELLER,  Eduard,  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Kleinbottwar,  Wiirtember^,  Jan.  22, 1814 ;  studied 
at  Tubingen  and  Berlin  ;  became  prical-docenl  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  1840;  profes.sor  extraordi- 
nary at  Bern,  1847,  ordinary,  1>'49;  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  at  Marburg  1819,  at  Heidelberg 
1802,  and  Berlin  1872.  He  is  the  author  of  Pla- 
toninche  Slutlien,  1839;  O'eschiehle  tier  chrisllicheti 
Kirche,  uebersichllich  dnrijeslelll,  Stuttgart,  1848 ; 
Die  Philosophie  der  Oriechen,  Tubingen,  1844-52, 
3  vols.,  4th  ed.  1870-81,  5  vols. ;  Ua»  Iheoloijinche 
Si/slem  ZwinijU'),  Tubingen,  1853;  Die  Apuskl- 
geschichle  nach  ihrem  Inhall  und  Urnprung  krilisch 
unlersucht,  Stuttgart,  1854  ;  Vurlrilgc  und  Ahhand- 
lunnen,  Tubingen,  1805,  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1875,  2d 
series  1877,  3il  .series  188-1 ;  Slnul  und  Kirche,  I.*ip- 
zig,  1873 ;  (jeschichle  der  deulschen  PhUosophie  sell 
Leibnitz,  Munich,  1872,  2d  ed.  1S75;  Daoid  Fried- 
rich  Siraius  in  seinem  Lehen  und  seinen  Schrijten, 
Bonn,  1874  ;  Grunilriti  d.  i/e.ith.  d.  i/riech.  Phduno- 
phie,  1883;  2<1  ed.  1885(Kngli»h  trims.,  Oii(/ih<-..  »/ 
the  llislnrg  of  Crrik  Philtisiijihy,  Lond.  and  N.  Y., 
I88(i);  Friedrirh  d.  dr.  als  I'hdosoph,  Berlin,  18H0. 
Ill-  is  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Itaur. 

ZEZSCHWITZ,  Gerhard  von,  D.D.,  Lutheran; 
b.  at  r,,iul/.cii,  .Inly  2,  Ivj.'i;  sluilinl  at  Leipzig, 
18l<i-."j(l;  was  university  |iii'a<4iiT  there,  l85ti; 
profe.ssor  extraordinary,  I"!."!"  01  ;  honorary  jiro- 
fe.HSor   at  (iiessen,   lh05;    ordinary   professor   at 


Kriangen,  1800,  till  his  death,  July  20,  1880.     He 
publi.sned   numerous  sermons,  ami   I'eiri  a/Mislvli 


rlangen,  lou 
jbli.shed   nui 
>/(    Chrisli  ad  inferos  descensu   senlenlia,   Leipzig, 


'  18-57  ;  ProfangrdcitiU  und  biblischer  SprachgeisI, 
1859;  System  der  chrisllich  kirchlichen  Kalechelik, 
1  Bd.  1803-72,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1872-74  ;  Die  Kale- 
chi.imen    der    Waldenser    und    Biihmischen    liriider, 

Arilische  Texlausgabe,  Erlangen,  1803;  Leber  die 
wesentlichen  l'erj'a.'<sunys:icle  tier  lutherischin  Refor- 
mation, Leipzig,  1807  (pp.  04);  System  der  praJc- 

I  lischen  77ifo/o(/i>,  1870-78, 3  parts ;  Der Kaiserlraum 
des  Milletalters  in  seinen  religitisen  Moticen,  1877 

j  (pp.  31)  ;  Das  Drama  com  Ende  des  rOmischen  Kai- 

[  serlums  und  ron  der  Erscheinung  des  Antichrists. 
Nach  Ildschs.  d.  12.  Jahrh.  in  deulsch,  1878  (pp. 
75) ;   Vom  riimi.ichen  Kalterlum  deutscher  Nation, 

\ein  miltelallerl.  Drama,  1877;  Die  Chrislenlehre  im 
Zusammenhany,  1880-82,  3  part.s,  2d  ed   1883-85; 

\  Lathers  kleiner  Katechismus,  1880-81,  2  parts; 
Lehrbuch  der  P(i<lagnt/ik,  1882 ;  Lathers  Stellung, 
Hamburg,  1883  (pp.  20).  • 

'  2IMMER,  Friedrich  Karl,  Ph.D.  (Halle,  1877}, 
Lie.  Theol.  (Bonn,  1880),  German  Protestant  ;  b. 
at  (iardelegen,  Prussia,  .S'pt.  22, 1855;  educated  at 
Tiibingen  and  Bi'ilin:  became /«ii(/(-//(/r()i/ of  the- 
ology at  Bonn  1S8(I,  the  same  at  Konigsberg,  and 
pastor  at  Mahusfeld  Iss.'J;  profe.ssor  extraordinary, 
and  pastor  of  the  De.iconesses'  hospital,  Konigs- 
berg, 1884.  He  edited  llalleluja.  1880-85.  He  is 
the  author  of  J.  0.  Fichte's  lletiyionsphilosophie, 
Berlin,  1878;  Der  Spruch  com  Jonazeichen,  ilild- 
burghausen,  1881  ;  Galaterhrief  und  Apostelge- 
schichle,  1882 ;  Exegelische  Probleme  des  Ilebrder 
und  (Jalalerhriefs,  1SS2;  Conconlantia  supplemen- 
tarife  omnium  vocum  N.  'J'.,  Gotha,  1882 ;  Die 
deutschen  eranyeli.ichen  Kirchengesangcereine  der 
Gegenwart,  Quedlinburg,  1882;  Der  Verfall  des 
Kantoren-  u.  Organistenamles  in  dtr  emingelischen 
Landeskirche,  I'reussens,  seine  Ursachen  u.  Vor- 
schliiye  zur  Besserumj,  1885;  several  minor  articles 
on  church  music  and  exegesis. 

ZOECKLER,  Otto,  Ph.D.  (Gies.sen,  1854),  Lie. 
Theol.  (do.,  18.Vi).  D.D.  (hvn.,  do.,  IsOO),  Lutheran  ; 
b.  at  (Jrunlierg,  lle.sse,  .May  27,  1833;  studied  at 
Giessen,  Kriangen,  and  Berlin,  1851-50;  becaino 
privat-docent  at  Giessen,  18.')7  ;  profes.sor  extraor- 
dinary, 1803;  ordinary  professor  at  Greifswald, 
1800.  He  became  consistoriatralh  at  Greifswald, 
.January,  1885.  I  le  edited  the  .1  llgemcine  lilcrurische 
Anzeiger  fiir  das  Fr.  Deutschland,  1807-74;  and 
since  1882,  lia-s  eilited  the  Ecanyelische  Kirchenzeit- 
uriy  (foundeil  by  Ilengstenberg);  and  since  ISOO, 
been  principal  editor  of  Her  jleu-eis  des  (Jlnubens. 
He  is  the  author  of  l)e  vi  ac  noliune  vocabuti  ^Xirif 
in  .V.  7'.  (inaugural  dis.sertalion),  (iiessen,  1857; 
Theoloijia  nuturalis:  Fnlirurf  einer  systenKilinchtu 
Naturlheolugie  mm  oflrnlmruniisgliiubigen  Slaml- 
punkir,  vol.  i.,  Krankfurl-a.-.M.,  1800;  Kritische 
lie.ichiihle  di r  A.iki.<e,  1803;  lliervnyiiiu.i,  sriit 
Li  ben  und  W'irktn  Hits  seinen  Schriften  dargtstellt, 
Gotha,  1804  ;  commentary  on  Chronicles,  Jolt, 
J'riiverbs,  Frrle.iiusles,  Canticles,  and  Ihiuiel,  ill 
Lang.-'s  lUbrtwerk,  Bielefeld,  l.sOO-72  (translated 
New  York,  187(1  h<|i].)  ;  Hie  I'ri/rschichle  dtr  Erde 
und  des  Mrnsvhen,  Gutersloh,  °  1808 ;  iJas  Krtuz 
Christi,  1875  (Kiiglisli  trans.,  The  Cross  tf  Christy 
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London,  1877);  Geschichle  der  Beziehun^en  Z'vischen 
Theotoi/ie  and  Naturwissenschaft,  1877-79,  2  vols. ; 
Die  Lehre  vom  Urstanddes  Menschen,  1879;  Goltes 
Zeugen  tm  Reich  der  A'atur,  1S81,  2  vols.  (Nor- 
wegian trans.,  Cliristiania  1882,  English  trans. 
1886);  editor  of  and  contributor  to  Handbuch  der 
theohgischen  Wis^enschaflen,  Xordlingen,  1883-84, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1881-85,  4  vols. 

ZOEPFFEL,  Richard  Otto,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (both 
from  Gottingen,  1871  and  ISTs),  I'rotestant  theo- 
logian (school  of  Kit.iclil);  b.  at  Arensburg  Liv- 
land  (Russia),  June  14,  1843;  studied  theology 
at  Dorpat,  1862-68  (with  interruptions)  ;  history 
at  Gottingen,  1868-70;  became  repelenl  of  the- 
ology at  Gottingen,  1870;  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology  at  Strassburg,  1872 ;  ordinary  pro- 
fessor there,  1877.  He  is  the  author  of  Die  Papst- 
wahten  und  die  mil  ihnen  im  niichslen  Zusammen- 
hange  stehenden  Ceremonien  in  ihren  Enlwickelung 
lom  11.  bis  zum  14-  Jahrhunderl,  Gottingen,  1871; 
(with  Holtzraann)  Lexikon  fur  Theologie  und 
Kirchenwesen,  Leipzig,  1882. 

ZUNZ,  Leopold,  Ph.D.,  Hebrew;  b.  at  Det- 
niold,  Germany,  Aug.  10,  1794 ;  d.  at  Berlin, 
March  21, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin ;  became  rabbi  to  the  new  synagogue 
there,  1820,  but  retired  after  two  years,  and  started 
a  society  for  Jewish  culture  and  science,  to  which 
Heinricn  Heine  belonged.  But  the  society,  which 
was  nicknamed  "  Young  Jerusalem,"  although 
embracing  many  men  of  talent,  soon  broke  up, 


perhaps  because  of  Zunz's  radicalism.  Many  of 
its  members  became  Christians.  From  1824  to 
1832,  Zunz  was  director  of  the  New  Jewish  Con- 
gregational School.  From  1825  to  1835  lie  edited 
the  Spetier'sche  Zeitung.  From  1835  to  1839,  at 
Prague,  he  again  undertook  ministerial  functions. 
From  1839  to  1850  he  was  director  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  in  Berlin.  Since  1845  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia.  His 
long  life  was  one  of  great  literary  activity.  His 
works  are  distinguished  by  learning  and  by  beauty 
and  clearness  of  style.  Anong  them  may  be 
mentioned,  Eticas  iiber  die  rabbinische  Lilleratur, 
Berlin,  1818  (which  first  brought  him  into  notice); 
Predigten,  1823,  2d  ed.  1846 ;  Die  goltesdiensdichen 
Vorlrdge  der  Juden,  historisch  entwickett,  1832  (his 
I  most  valuable  book)  ;  Namen  der  Juden,  Leipzig, 
1837 ;  Zeittafel  iiber  die  gesammte  heilige  Schrifl, 
Berlin,  1839  ;  Zur  Geschichle  und  Literatur,  Bd.  1., 
1845  ;  Damaskus,  ein  Wort  zu  Abtvehr,  2d  ed.  1859; 
Die  synagogale  Poesie  des  Millelalters,  1855-59,  2 
parts ;  Die  Vorschrijlen  iiber  Eidesleistigung  der 
Juden,  1859  ;  Wahlrede,  1861 ;  2.  Wahlrede,  1861 ; 
Polilisck  und  nichl  polilisch  (lecture),  1862  ;  Selbsl- 
i  regierung  (lecture),  1864  ;  Slerbelage,  1864  ;  Die 
geislige  Gesundheit  (lecture),  1864 ;  Die  hebrdischen 
j  Handschriflen  in  Itatien,  1864  ;  Literaturgeschichte 
I  der  synagogalen  Poesie,  1865  ;  Nachlrag  dazu, 
t  1867;  Israels  goKesdienslliche  Poesie  (lecture),  1870; 
I  Deutsche  Brie/e,  Leipzig,  1872.  • 
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Miistljj  iidditioiis  sent  hif  tlir  writers  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  proper  place. 
New  book-titles  follow  direetlif  after  the  authors'  names. 


ACHELIS,  E.  C.  .•!«.<  ikm  akndrmi.ichcn  Got- 
tesiliiiisl  hi  Marbiin/,  I'icilii/Irn,  Maibuig,  1S86. 

ACQUOY,  JohnGerard  "Richard,  D.D.  (Leiden, 
1857),  UuU;h  Protestant  theologian  :  b.  at  Am- 
sterdam, Jan.  3,  18l'9  ;  educated  at  tlie  University 
of  Amsterdam ;  became  Kefornied  pastor  at  P-er- 
beek  1S58,  Koog  ISCil,  liommel  1S03;  professor 
of  tlieology  at  Leiden,  1878 ;  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  history  of  Christian  doctrine, 
iu  the  same,  1881.  In  1877  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  the 
antiior  of  Gerardi  Magni  e/iislola  XIV.  (his  D.D. 
thesis),  Amsterdam,  1857;  and  in  Dutch  of  "Her- 
man de  Ruyter,  after  Published  and  Unpublished 
Documents,"  1870;  Jan  ran  Venray,  1873;  "The 
Cloister  of  Windesheim  and  its  InHuence,"  1875, 
3  vols. :  "The  History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland,"  in  preparation. 
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ALLEN,  A.  V.  G.,  rec-eived  the  .legree  of  D.D. 
at  Harvard's  L'.')(ltli  aiiiiivcrsarv,  Xov.  8,  1880. 

ALEXANDER,  Bishop  W.  'T/a-  Dicinlly  of  our 
Liinl,  London.  I88i;. 

ALEXANDER,  Henry  Carrington,  D.D.  (Hamt> 
deu-Sidney  ColleL'e,  Va.,  1809),  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Princeton,  N../.,  Sept.  '21,  1835;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  .Jersey,  Princeton,  X.J.,  1854, 
aud  at  the  Theological  .Seminary  in  that  place, 
1858;  was  stated  supply  of  the  Kighty-fourth- 
street  Church,  New- York  City,  for  six  months  in 
1858;  the  same  In  the  village  church  of  Charlotte 
Court-House,  Va..  from  ()(-t.  1,  1859,  to  May,  1801, 
pastor  until  .Tan.  1, 1870 ;  since  professor  of  liiblical 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  N.  T.,  I'nioii 
Theological  .Seminary,  Va.  .Author  of  Lift;  ofju- 
sr/ili  Aililison  Ahxander,  D.D.,  N.Y.,  187(1,  'Jvols. 

ARNOLD,  M.,  resigned  his  inajxictorsbip,  No- 
vemb.i.  Issi;.  | 

BAIRD,  H.  M.  The  l/iK/nfiinlii,  and  Ile.nrij  of 
Sararn.  .New  York,  1H«(!,  j  vols.  I 

BARTLETT,  E.  C,  edited  with  .1.   P.  Potorn,  \ 
The  Srriptur..-  for  Y„u,„,  I'rople,  New  York,  1880 
s.irp3vols. 

BARING-GOULD  is  lor.l  of  the  Manor  of  Lew 
Trenchard  and  Waddlestonc;  eldest  son  of  Rilward  , 
Raring-Gould,  .L  P.  and  D.  L.  for  County  Devon, 
re|)resenlative  of  the  ancient  family  of  (iould  of 
Devon,  which  ha-s  occupied  estates  in  tin-  county 
since  the  reign    of   Henry   HI.      Lew  Trenchard 
became  the  pro|K'rty  of  the  (iouhls  in   10".'5,  and 
has  continued  in  the  family  since.     He  is  ,).   P.  i 
for  County  of  Devon.     'I'o  llii-  list  of  his  Ixioks  j 
add:    Tilt  Triala  o/Jeitu,  London,  1880;  Nazarcllt  . 


and  Capernaum :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Beginning  of 
our  Lord's  Ministri/,  1886 ;  Our  Parish  Church  : 
Twenty  Addresses  to  Children  on  the  Great  Truths 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  LS80. 

BAUDISSIN,  W.  W.  F.,  D.D.  (hon.,  Gies.sen, 
1880). 

BAUR,  G.  A.  L.,  D.D.  (lion., ,  18—);  was 

member  of  commission  for  revising  Luther's 
Hible.  Add  to  list  of  books :  Sechs  Tabellen  iiber 
die  israelitische  Geschichte,  Gie-ssen,  1848;  (edited) 
Andreas  Kempfer's  Selbslbiographie,  Leipzig,  1882; 
(with  Dr.  Karl  A.  Schmid),  Geschichte  der  Erzie- 
hunt/.  Stuttgart.  ISSL 

BEECHER,  H.  W.,  made  a  brilliant  lecturing 
tour  in  England  in  the  summer  of  1880,  aud  was 
offered  a  public  reception  by  the  Conmion  Council 
of  Brooklyn,  but  declined  it  (November,  1886). 

BEETS^  Nicolaas,  D.D.  (Leiden  1839,  Ediu- 
burgh  18M),  Phil.  Mag.  and  Litt.  D.  (Utrecht, 
1805),  Dutch  I'rote.-taiit,  religious  poet;  b.  at 
ILiarlem,  Sept  13,  Isll;  studied  theology  at  Lei- 
den; became  Reformed  pastoral  Heenistede  1840, 
at  Utrecht  1854  ;  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
1875.  He  is  the  author  in  Dutch  of  f  amera  obscura 
(under  the  pseudonyme  of  Ilildebiand),  Haarlem, 
1839,  10th  ed.  lS80"(translated  into  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe  ;  the  French  title  is.  Scenes  de  la 
rie  hoUanduise,  Paris,  1850) ;  "  Riography  of  J.  H. 
van  der  Palm,"  1842  (English  trans.  New  York, 
180,5);  "  Hours  of  Devotion,"  18-18-75,  8  vols.  (Ger- 
man select  trans.  Ronn,  1858);  "St.  Paul,  at  the 
most  ImiKiitant  Times  of  his  Life  and  Activity," 
18—,  3d  ed.  1859  (German  trans.  (Jotha,  1857, 
Danish  trans.  Co|«eidiagen,  185>>) ;  "  Literary  Rec- 
reations," 18.50,  2d  ed.  1873;  collected  edition  of 
his  poems,  1804-85,  4  vols.;  "Literary  Miscella- 
nies," 1S70,  2  vol.s.;  editor  of  the  complete  works 
of  Staling  aiul  Rogaers  (Dutch  |>oets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century),  1S02  and  l'^71  res]H-etively;  and 
of  Anna  Roeiuer  Vis.scher  (seventeenth  century), 
1881 ;  translator  into  Dutchof  Emblimes  chretienAyy 
(leoigelte  de  Montenay,  lady  of  honor  to  Jeanne 
d'.Mbret.  (^neen  of  Navarre,  18 — . 

BEHRENDS,  A.  J.  F.  SocialLsmand  Christianili/, 
\.u    \.,vk.  Iss,;. 

BELL,  Frederik  Wlllem  Bernard  van,  D.D. 
(Lei(h-ii,  1819),  Dutch  I'rote.stant  theologian;  b. 
at  Rott4-rdum  in  the  year  1822;  studied  at  I>.'i- 
den;  became  Reformed  piistor  at  Noordwykerhout 
l'i49,  at  Hoorn  1^,53,  at  .\msterdam  18.'>5;  pro- 
fessor of  theological  eiicyelopa'dia,  iiib'rpretatioii 
of  the  (ireek  TesUiineiit,  and  moral  philosophy,  at 
Groningeii.  Ho  is  one  of  the  founders  and  i-dltors 
of  the  Theoliiijitch  Tijdtchrij),  Amaterdam  and  Lei- 
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den,  1867  sqq.  He  is  the  author  of  De  palefactionis 
christiance  indole,  e  vocabulis  ^ttpoi'v  et  un-osa^.tijrrdr, 
inlibris  iVori"  Teslamenli  ejpciemla  (his  D.D.  thesis), 
Leiden,  1849;  and  in  Dutch  of  "  Discourse  upon  the  , 
Character  of  the  Inde]>endent  Theology,"  Amster- 
dam, 1872 ;  "  The  Science  of  the  >Ioral  Life," 
1874 ;  "  The  Connection  of  Logic  and  Ethics," 
1877. 

BENDER,  W.,  belongs  to  the  left,  or  radical, 
wUi'j:  of  tlie  school  of  Ritschl. 

BENRATH,  K.,  D.D.  (hon.,  Jena.,  l)i— ). 

BENSON,  Archbishop.  Communings  of  a  Day 
hetil  irilh  Masler.-i  uf  Public  ^c?wols  in  the  Chapel  of 
IVinchesler  College  (six  short  addresses),  London, 
1886. 

BERESFORD,  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev. 
Marcus  Gervais,  D.D.  (Cambridge,  1S40),  D.C.L. 
(Oxford,  IStil'),  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Clogher,  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  Church  of 
Ireland,  a  nephew  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford;  b.  at  Kilmore,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1801; 
d.  at  Armagh,  Dec.  26, 1885;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  B.A.  1824,  M.A. 
1828;  ordained  deacon  1824,  priest  182.5:  became 
rector  of  Kildallen,  1825;  later  vicar  of  Drungand 
Lara,  and  also  vicar-general  of  Kilmore  and  arch- 
deacon of  Ardagh;  bishop  of  Kilmore,  1854;  trans- 
lated to  Armash.  1803.  » 

BERNARD.Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Charles  Brod- 
rick,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1860),  lord  bishop  of  Tuam, 
Killaloe,  and  .-Vchonrj-,  Church  of  Ireland,  .son  of 
the  second  Karl  of  Bandon ;  b.  at  Bandon  (V),  Ire- 
land, .Jan.  4,  1811;  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford;  gr.aduated  B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1834,  B.D. 
1866 ;  was  ordained  deacon  1835,  priest  1836 ;  was 
vicar  of  Bantry,  1840-42 ;  rector  of  Kilbrogan, 
senior  prebendary  of  Cork,  and  rural  dean,  1842- 
66 ;  consecrated  "bishop,  1867.  He  is  the  author 
of  occasional  sermons  and  lectures.  » 

BERSIER,  E.  Les  Hey'ugie's  franfais  el  leurs 
in(/(<.N7n'f.f  (lecture),  Paris,  1886. 

BESTMANN,  H.  J.  Die  eiangelischen  Missionen 
unil  <l<is  ileuifihe  Reich  (lecture),  Leipzig,  1886. 

SEVAN,  L.  D.,  was  assistant  and  co-pastor  with 
Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  1865-06 ;  became  pastor  at 
Melbourne,  Australia,  1886. 

BEYSCHLAG,  (Johann  Heinrich  Christoph) 
Willibald,  D.D.  (hon.,  Konigsberg,  1861),  United 
Kvangflioal :  b.  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  Sept. 
5,  1823 ;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Frank- 
fort, and  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
1840-44;  became  Ficar  at  Coblenz,  1849;  Hulfs- 
amtspfarrer,  also  Religionslehrer  in  Trier,  1850 ; 
court  preacher  at  Carlsruhe.  18.56;  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Halle,  1860.  He  is  theologi- 
cally a  pupil  of  Schleiermacher  and  Kitzsch,  and 
a  leader  of  the  "Middle  Party."  His  principal 
work  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  2  vols.  To  the  books 
mentioned  on  p.  17,  add  Zur  tleutschchrisllichen 
Bil'luni/  (collected  popular  lectures),  Halle,  1880. 

BICKERSTETH,  E.  The  liock  of  Ages,  1858; 
The  Lord's  Supper,  1881;  "From  Year  to  Year," 
or  poems  for  eeery  Sunday  and  Holy-day  in  the 
Year,  1883;  Lay  Ministration  (a  paper),  London, 
1880. 

BLUNT,  J,  H.  Dictionary  of  Sects,  etc.,  new 
ed.  18>0. 

BOARDMAN,  George  Nye,  D.D.  (Middlebury 
College,  Vt.,  1807).  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Pitts- 
ford,  Vt.,  Dec.  23, 1825;  graduated  at  .Middlebury 


College,  Vt.,  1847,  and  at  Andover  TheologicaV 
Seminary,  Mass.,  1852;  was  resident  licentiate, 
1852-53;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera. 
ture  in  Middlebury  College,  1853-59 ;  pastor  of 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Binghamton,  X.Y.,  1859- 
72;  since  1872  has  been  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Chicago  Congregational  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Will, 
I'irlue  (two  essays),  Chicago,  18S2;  (with  others) 
Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  1883  sqq. 

BONAR,  H.  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  new 
ed.  IS^i;. 

BONET-MAURY,  A.  G.  C.  A.,  when  at  Beau- 
vais,  built  a  church.  In  1885  he  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Musee  pedagogique,  Paris.  To  li.st 
of  books  add :  L'Empereur  Akbar.  Un  chapitre  de 
Vhistoire  de  I'Inde  au  XVI.'  siecle,  par  le  Comie 
F.  A.  de  Noer,  trnduit  de  t'allemand,  avcc  une  in- 
troduction (by  Bonet-Maury),  Leiden,  1883-86, 
2  vols. 

BONNET,  J.,  is  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  France.  His  Olympia  Morata  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  besides  the  German 
(Hamburg,  1860)  ;  his  Aonio  Paleario  into  Ger- 
man (Hamburg,  1863),  Italian  (Florence.  18 — ); 
his  Rc'cits,  etc.,  into  German  (Berlin,  1804).  He 
edited  the  admirable  Mt'moires  of  Louisde  Marolle.s, 
from  the  time  of  the  Revocation,  Paris,  1882  :  and 
a  third  series  of  Ri'cils  du  seizieine  siecle.  1886. 

BORDIER,  Henri  Leonard,  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  layman  ;  b.  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1817; 
educated  at  the  Ecole  de  droit  and  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes  in  Paris,  and  licen.sed  in  law.  and  as 
palKographic  archivist  in  1840 ;  but  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  He  wa.*i 
successively,  for  a  time,  assistant  to  the  historian 
Augustin  Thierry ;  assistant  in  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions;  secretary  ^ar  interim  of  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes ;  a  member  of  the  commission  on  the 
departmental  archives  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior (1846),  archivist  of  the  national  archives 
(18.50),  dismissed  on  the  estal>lishment  of  the 
Empire.  He  was,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  on  the 
commission  upon  the  papers  of  the  Tuileries;  and 
in  1872  nominated  honorary  librarian  in  the  de- 
partment of  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  committee, 
of  the  '■  Societc  d'histoire  du  protestantisme  fran- 
c^ais."  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works,  noted 
for  their  great  accuracy.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned :  various  notices  in  the  Bibliotherjue  de 
I'ecoledes  Charles,  Paris,  1841-86  :  Histoire  generale 
de  lous  les  depots  d'archives  existant  en  France,  1855 ; 
Les  e'gtUes  et  mona.'^teres  de  Paris,  1856;  an  edi- 
tion of  Libri  miraculorum  aliafjue  opera  viinora  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Latin  text  with  French  trans- 
lation, 1857-64,  4  vols.;  a  French  tran.slation  of 
the  Hi.'itoria  Francorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
18.59-61,  2  vols.  ;  (with  Ed.  Charton)  Histoire  de 
France,  18.59-61 ;  Les  iuKenlaires  des  archives  de 
I' Empire,  1867  ;  Une  fabrique  de  faux  autographe.^, 
1869;  Chansonnier huguenot  tlu  ."eiziime siecle,  1869; 
L'Allemagne  aux  Tuileries,  de  1S50  a  1870.  1872; 
La  Saint  Barthilemy  et  la  critique  moderne,  Geneva, 
1879;  L'fcole  hblorique  de  Jerome  Bolsec,  Paris, 
1880;  Nicolas  Castellin  de  Tournay,  refugie'  it 
Geneve  (156^-1576),  1881;  is  re-issuing  with  en- 
largements and  corrections,  the  brothers  Eugene 
and  fimile  Haag's  La  France  protestante  (original 
ed.,  Paris,  1848-59, 10  vols.),  Paris,  1877  sqq. 
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BREDENKAMP,    C.    J.     Der    Prophet    Jesaia 

fHii'il' rl.  I',iliiir,'i-ii,  ISSG  sq. 

B Rices,  C.  A,  Messianic Pro]ihecy,  New  York 
ami  K.Iiiil.iimh,  1680. 

BRIGHT,  W.,  was  filucaterl  at  Rugby  School; 
oidaiiiiil  .liacuii  184H,  priest  1850;  a|>]>oint4?d 
pioelor  of  tlie  chapter  in  convocation,  1871). 

BROOKE,  S.  A.  The  Unili/  uf  God  and  Man, 
and  iilhtr  Sermons,  London,  188(5. 

BROWNE,  E.  H.,  was  educated  at  Eton.  Be- 
sides tlie  cuniuientary  on  Genesis,  lie  wrote  the 
Introdiirtiiin  to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Speaker's 
Goninimliirij. 

BRUCE,  A.  B.  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the 
Gospels,  New  York,  1886  (lectures  delivered  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.,  ou  the 
Elv  Foundation). 

"BRUECKNER,  B.  B.,  is  Ph. I),  and  LL.D.  as 
well  as  II. I).  He  is  Propstoi  St.  Xicliolasand  St. 
^lary,  vici'-piesident  of  the  Berlin  Oher-consislori- 
alralh,  Mitylied  des  Slaatsruth,  and  Domherr  in 
Brandenburg.  His  Prcdiyten  185S-60,  5th  ed. 
Leipzi;;.  1886;  1861-66,  5th  ed.  1886. 

BRUSTON,  C.  A.  Du  texle primitif  des  Psaumes, 
1873 ;  Etudes  sur  I' Apocalypse,  18S4  ;  Les  deux 
Jehoiisles,  I'ludes  sur  les  sources  de  Vllistoire  sainte, 

BUCHWALD,  G.  A.  Landeslirche  and  Frei- 
kirche,  Zwickau,  1886  ;  Die  Lulherfunde  der  neueren 
Zeit  insbesondere  in  der  zirickauer  Ilalssclndbibli- 
olhek  (lecture),  Zwickau,  1886,  contributed  to 
Dliillir  fiir  Hi/mnolof/ie. 

BUCKLEY,  J.  M.  The  Land  of  the  Czar  and 
the  Xdiilist,  lioston,  1886. 

BURCON,  J.  W.  The  list  of  Dean  Burgon's 
l>ublications,  as  given  by  himself,  is  a.s  follows: 
Munoire  sur  les  cases  Panulhuu/ues  par  le  Chec, 
Jiriinsled  (translated),  London,  18:53 ;  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  1839,  2  vols. ;  Petra, 
a  Poem,  ISAd  ;  Some  Remarks  on  Art,  ISiQ  ;  (edited 
with  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose)  Fifty  Cottaqe  Prints,  1851  ; 
Thirty-six  Collaije  Wall-Prints,  1853;  The  Picto- 
rial Bible,  1851;  Oxford  Reformers,  18.")4;  The 
History  of  our  Lord  (with  72  engravings):  a  Plain 
Commentary  on  the  Four  Holy  Gospels,  1S55,  8  vols. 
new  ed.  1877, 4  vols.,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1856 
and  1868,  2  vols. ;  Ninety  Short  Sermons,  for  Family 
Reading,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  Hiitorical  Notices  of  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford,  1857  ;  Out  Sowelh,  and  Another 
Reapeth  (ordination  sermon),  1859;  Portrait  of  a 
Christian  Gentleman  :  a  Memoir  of  P.  F.  Tyller,  Esq., 
1859;  Inspiration  and  Inter/iretalion  (answer  to 
Essays  and  Reviews),  1N61;  Letters  from  Rome  to 
Friends  in  Eni/land,  1862  ;  A  'I'reiilise  on  the  Pas- 
toral Office.  1861;  Zaccheus,  1861;  Work  of  the 
Christian  liuililer  Irieil  by  Fire,  1H65;  Ninety-one 
Short  Sermons,  2d  .series,  1H67,  2  vols.  ;  The  Lam- 
beth Conference  and  the  Encyclical,  1807  ;  Plea  for 
a  Fifth  School,  1868;  Disestablishment,  The  Na- 
tion's Formal  Rrjirtion  of  God  anil  Denial  of  the 
Faith,  186.S;  Enylaiid  and  Rome;  Three  Letters  to 
a  Pervert,  18(i0;  The  Roman  Conned,  1809;  First 
and  Second  Protest  against  Dr.  Temple's  Consecra- 
tion, 1809;  Protests  ef  the  lii.Hhops.  187(1;  Dr.  Tem- 
ple's Explanation  examined,  1870;  The  Last  IS 
Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  cindi- 
cateil  against  Recent  Critical  Objectors  ami  estalh 
li»hed,lS'il  ;  The  Jteviewnfa  )"«•«/■,  lh71  ;  Woman's 
/Vace,  1871;  An  Unitarian  Reviser  of  our  Author- 
ized   Version,  Intolerable,  1S72;    The  New  Lection- 


ary,  1872;  The  Alhanasian  Creed  to  lie  retained  in 
its  Integrity,  and  why,  1872;  The  Oxford  Diocesan 
Conference,  and  Romanizing  within  the  Church  of 
England  (2  sermons),  1st  to  3d  ed.  1873  ;  A  Plea 
for  the  Study  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  1)575;  Home 
Missions  and  Sensational  Religion :  also  Humility,  A  il 
Clerum,  1876;  The  New  Lectionary  examined,  with 
Reasons  for  its  Amendment  (jointly  with  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Dean  Goul bourn),  1877  ;  Nehemiah, 
a  Pattern  for  Builders,  1878 ;  The  Servants  of  Scrip- 
ture, 1878;  Tlie  Disestabli.'ihment  of  Religion  in  Ox- 
ford, the  Betrayal  of  a  Sacred  Trust:  Words  of 
Warning  to  the  Unicersity,  1880;  Prophecy,  —  not 
"Forecast,"  Out  (in  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler) 
"  The  History  of  Events  before  they  come  to  pctss," 
1880 ;  Divergent  Ritual  Practice,  1881 ;  Canon 
Robert  Gregory,  A  Letter  of  Friendly  Remonstrance, 
1st  and  2d  ed.  1881 ;  The  Revision  Revised :  Three 
Articles  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  a  Reply  to 
Bishop  Ellicott's  Pamphlet,  and  a  Vindication  of'  the 
Traditional  Reading  of  1  Tim.  Hi.  16,  1883 ;  To 
Educate  Young  Women  like  Young  Men,  and  with 
Young  Men,  a  Thinq  luexpeilient  and  Immodest, 
1884;   Poems  (ISiO-fS).  I^S."). 

CARROLL,  Henry  King,  LL.D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, N.Y.,  1885),  Metluiilist  layman;  b.  at 
Dennisville,  N..I.,  Nov.  15,1847;  was  self-taught; 
became  editor  of  The  Havre  Republican,  Maryland, 
1868;  assistant  editor  of  The  Methodiit,'Sew  York, 
1869;  of  The  Hearth  and  Home,  New  York,  1870 ; 
night  agent  of  the  New-York  As.sociated  Press, 
1871;  special  corresjiondent  of  the  Boston  (Ma.'iS.) 
Traveller,  1873;  religious  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Independent,  1M76.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
the  Met hiidisl-EpiscopalChurch  to  the  (Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  in  London,  1881 ;  organizing 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Centennial  Conference, 
1884.  He  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Centennial  Methodist  Conference,  New  York, 
1885;  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,s,  IlorW  of 
Missions,  New  York,  1882;  Catholic  Dogma  of 
Church  Authority,  New  York,  1884;  and  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Ni'w  ^'(iik. 

CASPARl,  C.  P.,  shared  in  the  new  Norwegian 
traijslatinii  ul  the  Uld  Testament,  which  appeared 
in  1^>7. 

CASSEL,  P,  Krili.sches  Sendschreiben  iiber  die 
Probebibcl,  Berlin.  1885  (Ileft  I.,  Mit  e.  wi.s.<en- 
schaftl.  Anmcrkung  liber  Hellenismen  in  den  Psalmen; 
Ileft  II.,  Me.isianische  Stcllen  des  alten  Testaments. 
A  nhdngi sinil  A  nmerkungen  iiber  Megillath  Taanithy 
Ann  dem  Lande  des  Sonnenaufgangs,  18>S5;  Zo' 
roaster,  sein  Name  unit  .seine  Zi  it,  18H6  (pp.  24). 

CHESTER,  Right  Rev.  William  Bennet,  D.D, 
(Trinity  ColLg.-.  Dublin,  1^83),  hml  bi>h.,p  of 
Killalo.",  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at  Ballyduugh, 
County  Cork,  Irelaiul,  in  the  year  1^*20;  eilucaled 
at  Trfnity  College,  Dublin;  graduated  B.A.  and 
divinity  testimonium  (seconil-dass)  1816,  M.A. 
ls.5(!,  li.D.  1.S83;  ordained  d<'ar<>n  and  priest,  1846; 
l>ecanie  curate  of  Kilrush,  iHlti;  vicar  of  Killead 
1847,  of  Killkee  1S4!I ;  rector  of  Ballymackey  and 
chancellor  of  Killaloe,  1855;  rector  of  Nenagh 
18.5I»,  of  Birr  1«75  (prebenilary  of  I'ipiMMkevin  or 
canon  of  ,St.  Patrick's,  1S77-'H1  ;  arclnleacon  of 
Killaloe,  18S(|-.S4);  bisho|>  of  Killalo<-,  Kilfenora, 
Clonfi'rt,  and  Kilmacduagh,  1H84.  • 

CHEYNE,  T.  K.  Jol,  and  Solomon  ;  or,  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Did  Testament  (an  introduction  tu  ths 
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criticism  and  exegesis  of  yo6.  Proverbs.  Eccle.<ia.ilef, 
and  Ecclesiailicug),  1886.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  Queen's  Printei-s'  Teacher's  Bible  :  and  art.  Ifil- 
tites  in  tlie  Otli  ed.  of  the  Enci/chipiedia  Britannica. 

CHURCH,  R.  W.  Advent  Sermons,  London, 
188C  :  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions,  2d  ed.  1886. 

CLARKE,  J.  F.  Vexed  Questions  in  Theology, 
1886  :   The  Fourth  Gospel,  1886. 

COMBA,  E.  Kera  JVarrazione  del  Massacre  di 
I'allellina  di  I'.  Parravicino,  1886;  Parafrasi  snpra 
r  Ep.  di  S.  Panic  at  Romani  di  F.  Virginia,  1886. 
lie  is  editing  the  Histoire  des  Vaudnis  d'ltalie  de- 
puis  leurs  origines  juxqu'a  nos  jours,  2  vols. 

CONDER,  Eustace  Rogers,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1882),  Congiegatioualiit :  b.  near  St.  Albans  (the 
anciont  Verulani),  Eng.,  .\pril  5.  1820;  educated 
for  the  Christian  ministry  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Birmingham;  entered,  1838;  graduated  M.A.  in 
philosophy,  with  gold  medal,  at  the  University  of 
London,  1844 ;  became  Congregational  pastor  at 
Poole,  Dorset.  1844;  at  Leeds  (East  Parade  Con- 
gregational Church),  1861.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  in  1873.  He  is  "dis- 
tinctly and  strongly  evangelical,  with  high  views 
of  authority  of  Scripture;  but  of  broad  sympa- 
thies, unpledged  to  any  party  formula  or  narrow 
creed."  He  is  the  author  of  Memoir  of  Josiah 
Conder  (his  father,  see  Encgclopmdia,  iii.  2590), 
London,  1856  ;  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, 1866 ;  Sleepy  Forest,  and  other  Tales  for  Chil- 
dren, 1872  ;  The  Basis  of  Faith,  Critical  Survey  of 
Christian  TAewm  (Congregational  lecture  for  1877), 
1877,  3d  ed.  1886;  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
1881 ;  Drops  and  Rock:<:,  and  other  Talks  with  the 
Children,  1882;  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
reviews  and  magazines,  lectures,  etc. 

CORNILL,  Carl  Helnrlch,  Lie.  Theol. (Marburg, 
18S0  [V]).  D.D.  (hon.,  Heidelberg,  1886),  German 
Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  in  Germany,  .\pril  26, 
1854 ;  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Marburg, 
and  other  universities ;  became  privat-docent  of 
theology  at  Marburg,  1880  [?]  ;  professor  extraor- 
dinary at  Konigsberg,  1886.  He  is  the  author  of 
Jeremia  und  seine  Zeit,  Heidelberg,  1880  (pp.  39) ; 
Der  Prophet  Ezechiel  geschildert,  1882  (pp.  53)  ; 
Das  Buck  des  Propheten  Ezechiel  (a  critical  recon- 
struction of  the  Hebrew  text),  Leipzig,  1886  (pp. 
xii.  513).  m 

COTTERILL,  H.,  d.  at  Edinburgh,  Thursdav, 
April  lo,  1880. 

COULIN,  F.  La  vocation  du  Chretien,  Paris, 
1870. 

CRAMER,  Jacobus,  D.D.  (Utrecht,  1858),  Dutch 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Rotterdam,  Dec.  24, 
1833 ;  educated  at  Utrecht ;  became  adjunct  to 
the  director  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Rotter- 
dam, 1858;  Reformed  pastor  at  Oude  Metering 
1859,  at  Charlois  1862,  and  at  Amsterdam  1866; 
professor  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion, 
early  Christian  literature,  and  historv'  of  Chris- 
tiao  doctrine,  at  Groningen,  1876,  since  1884  at 
Utrecht.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the  evangelical  or- 
thodox theology,  as  appears,  amongst  other  things, 
from  the  •'  Contributions  in  the  Domain  of  Theol- 
ogy and  Philo.sophy,"  which  he  published  with 
G.  H.  Lamers  (.\nisterdam.  1867 -S.5,  5  vols.).  He 
is  the  author  of  Specimen  historico-dngmnticum  de 
Arianistno  (his  D.D.  thesis),  Utrecht,  1858;  and; 
in  Dutch  of  "Christianity  and  Humanity,"  Am- 
sterdam,  1871 :  "  Alexander  Vinet,  considered  as  a  \ 


Christian  Moralist  and  Apologist,"  1883  (crowned 
bv  The  Hague  Societv). 
'  CREIGHTON,  M.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  (Durham.  1885). 
In  1885  he  was  aj'poiiited  by  the  Crown,  canon  of 
Worcester  Cathedral ;  in  1880  sent  by  Cambridge 
University  to  represent  John  Harvard's  college 
(Emmanuel),  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Harvard  University,  on  which  occa- 
sion (Monday.  Nov.  8,  lS86)'he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

CREMER,  A.  H.  Bihlisch.-theoloqisches  Wi.rter- 
buch.  Suppl.  Heft  zur  S.  Auf.,  Gotlia,  1886  (Eng- 
lish trans,  of  the  Supplement,  Edinburgh,  1886). 

CROSBY,  H.  Full  title  of  his  N.  T.  Commen- 
tary is.  The  New  Testament  in  both  Authorized  and 
Revised  Versions,  carefully  annotated,  Boston, 
1885. 

CROSKERY,T.,(l.atLondonderrv.Oct.3,1886. 

CULROSS,  James,  D.D.  (St.  .Wdrew's,  1867), 
Baptist;  b.  near  Blairgowrie,  Perth.^hire,  Scotland, 
in  November,  1824;  graduated  M.A.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  1846 ;  engaged  in  theo- 
logical studies  till  1849;  was  Baptist  pastor  at 
Stirling,  1850-70;  Highbury  Hill.  London,  1870- 
78;  Adelaide  Place,  Gla.sgow,  1878-83:  was  ap- 
pointed theological  tutor  by  the  Baptist  I'nion  of 
Scotland,  1869  ;  since  1883  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  L'nion,  1870 ;  vice-president  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1886. 
He  is  the  author  of  Lazarus  revived,  London,  1858, 
3d  ed.  1863  (incorporated  in  The  House  at  Bethany: 
its  Joi/s  and  Soi-rotcs.  and  its  Divine  Guest  [1876]); 
The  'Mis.<!ionary  .Martyr  of  Delhi,  1860:  The  Divine 
Compas.iion,  or  Jesus  showing  Mercy,  1864  ;  Eman- 
uel, or  the  Father  revealed  in  Jesus,  1868,  2d  ed. 
1869;  Joltn  tchom  Jesus  loved,  1872,  2d  ed.  1878; 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  Door,  and  knoclr,"  1874,  2d 
ed.  1877 ;  "  Thy  First  Love,''  Christ's  Message  to 
Ephesus  [1877] ;  The  Greatness  of  Little  Things 
[1879]  ;  William  Carey,  1881 ;  The  Service  of  the 
King,  Edinburgh,  1884;  besides  small  books,  and 
contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

CUNITZ,  A.  E.,  studied  at  Stra.ssburg,  Gotting- 
en,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  Of  the  Histoire  eccle'sias- 
tique,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  1st  part,  have  appeared. 
He  also  has  written  Histoire  critique  de  I'inteipre- 
tation  du  Cantique,  Strassburg,  1834 ;  i'eber  die 
Amtsbefugnisse  der  Consistorien  in  der prot.  Kircl:e 
Frankreichs,  1847  ;  and  several  articles  in  the  Allj. 
Lit.  Zeilung  of  Jena,  in  the  Revue  de  theolog-'e 
of  Strassburg,  in  Herzog,  etc.  Died  in  Strass- 
burg, June  16,  1886. 

DALE,  R.  W.,  in  1885  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  a  member  of  a  commi.ssion  for  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  the  English  system  of  element- 
ary education.  He  has  written  .4  Preliminary  Essay 
to  a  translation  of  Carl  .Schmidt's  Social  ResultsoJ 
Early  Christianity.  London,  1SS5. 

DALTON,  H.  Nalhanael.  St.  Petersburg.  3d  ed. 
1886  ;  finmanuel  (trans,  into  Dutch)  ;  Der  verlorne 
.S'oAh.  2d  ed.  1884. 

D'ALVIELLA,  Count  E.  Goblet.  Harrison  contre 
Spencer  (trans,  into  Engli.sh  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Voii- 
man.s  as  appendix  to  the  reprint  of  HarrLson  and 
Spencer's  The  Xature  and  Reality  of  Religion, 
New  York,  1885)  :  Cows  d'introduclion  a  t'histoire 
gt'nerale  dfs  religions.  Ghent,  1886  ;  articles  in  Revue 
de  Vinstrurlinn  publique. 

DAVIDSON,  R.  L.,  was  educated  at  Harrow. 
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DRUMMOND. 


He  was  a]>poiiiteddomeaticchaplaiu  to  the  Queen, 
IbS:!. 

DAVIES,  J.  L.,  contributed  Ptaks,  Passes,  and 
(Jlaciers,  to  Tracts  for  Priests  and  Peuple. 

OEANE,  H.,  was  Griufield  lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
Tcrsitv  of  Oxford,  1(584-86.  He  lias  also  written 
various  sermons  and  articles. 

DEANE,  W.  J.,  was  educated  at  Rugby.  Cafe- 
f/,/>m,  ;id  .-d..  1S80. 

DECOPPET,  Augusts  Louis,  Reformed  Church 
of  Kraiiee ;  li.  in  I'aris,  Feb.  1,  IS'M;  studied  at 
the  preiLiratory  school  of  theolo^'vof  Hatignolles; 
became  professor  of  history  aiul  Krencli  literature 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Noorthey,  Holland,  where 
the  Prince  of  OranL;e  studied,  Is.jS;  determining 
on  a  ministerial  career,  he  entep'd  the  theological 
seminary  of  Montauban,  and  graduated  H.I).  l.SCJJ; 
l>ecanie  pastor  at  Alais  180:j;  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Paris  1809,  and  is  now  at  the 
Oratoire.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned, 
Cute'cliisme  e'U'iiientaire,  Paris,  1875;  Paris  protec- 
tant, 1876;  Sermons,  1876;  Sermons  pour  les  enfants, 
3  series,  3d  18S<)  (translated  into  Danish,  Hunga- 
rian, (ierman  [Giitersloh,  1883],  and  English); 
Meditations  pratiques,  1881.  • 

DELITZSCH,  Friedrich.  Prolerjomena  eines 
neiien  hehraisch-aramulsclien  Wurterhuclis  zum  Alien 
Testament.  Leipzig,  1880. 

DENISON,  Ven.  C.  A.,  is  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  ()ssini;l(iii,  s]ieaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 18.')7-7J;  of  the  Bishop  of  .Salisljury,  1S.'57- 
54  ;  and  of  .Sir  William  Denison,  K.C.15.,  (Jovernor 
of  Ta.smania.  .Sydney,  Madras,  1840-00.  The  arch- 
deacon, as  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation from  revival  of  Convocation  in  18.")2,  was 
chairman  of  committees  reporting  in  condemna- 
tion of  lissai/s  and  Ileriews,  anil  of  Bishop  Colenso's 
writings  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  conditioned  the  public  grant  upon 
the  change  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land into  state  schools,  and  in  the  attendent  con- 
troversy he  bore  a  prominent  part.  In  December, 
1885,  after  the  general  election,  he  issueil  a  pam- 
phlet, Afr.  Gladstone,  in  its  7th  thousand,  .March, 
1880. 

DERENBOURG,  Joseph,  Ph.D.  K;iessen.  18.34); 
b.  at  .Mayence,  Aug.  21,  1811  ;  sludii-cl  at  the  Tal- 
nnidical  .School  and  in  the  gyninasiuiu  of  May- 
ence, and  at  the  universities  of  (iiessen  and  Bonn. 
He  came  to  Paris  in  1839;  l>ecame  a  corrector  of 
the  press  in  the  National  Printing  House  (18.52), 
especially  of  Hebrew  (1850)  ;  professor  of  rabbin- 
ic and  'I'almu'lic  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  1877.  In  1871  )»•  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  In.scrijitions  and  Belle.s-lettres. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  contributors  to 
the  Journal  scientijii/ue  de  la  lliioloi/ie  juire,  and 
to  the  Itevut  juire  scientijii/ue  rt  pralii/ue.  Journal 
asiatique,  Itevue  rritiipie ;  editor  of  Ixikmnnn's 
Fahlts,  Paris,  1H40;  the  seconrl  edition  (with  M. 
Keinaud)  of  the  Si'anres  ile  Hariri,  1817-53; 
author  of  Essai  sur  t'liistoire  de  la  Palestine,  1807, 
etc.  • 

DIECKHOFF,  A.  W.,  wa-s  professor  exlraordi- 
narv  at  (Jolliiigen,  1851,  Ix'fore  iM-coniing ordinary 
profes.Hor  at  Rostock,  ISOd.  He  has  written  Zur 
Letire  von  tier  liiHehrun//  unit  ran  iter  Priidistina- 
tion  :  Xireile  Entijeijunii auf  inifsnurisrhe  A  UKjlilrhle, 
Rostock,  1886;  Der  Atilass.itreil,  Ijoymenijetcliicht- 
tich  dtirijesieltl,  (Jotlia,  18^0. 


DITTRICH,  F.,  was  profes.sor  of  moral  theology, 
187J;  of  ecclesiastical  historj-,  1873.  He  has 
published  Ohserrationes  quadam  de  ordine  naturali 
let  morali,  Braunsberg,  1869;  Ret/eslen  und  liritfe 
des  Cardinals  Gaspare  Contarini  (14S3-154S),  1881  ; 
!  Gasparo  Contarini,  eine  Monograph ie,  1885.  lu 
the  Indice  Lectionum  Lycei  llosiani  lirunsbergensis 
he  wrote  the  following  articles  :  De  Socratii  senlen- 
lia,  virlulem  esse  scientiam,  1868;  Quid  e  S.  Pauli 
sentenlia  lex  mosaica  in  moribus  spectarerit,  1871  ; 
De  Tertulliano  christiamc  veritatis  reguUc  contra 
hareticorum  licentiam  vindice,  1877;  Qiier  partes 
fuerint  Petri  Pauli  Verijerii  in  coltoquio  Wonnati- 
ensi,  1879;  Siiti  IV.  Summi  Pontijicis  ad  Pauhim 
HI.  Op.  Ponlif.  Max.  compositionum  defensio,  1^8.3. 
He  edited  the  Mittheilungen  dcs  ermtaendischen 
Kunstvereins,  Braunsberg,  1870,  1871,  ].s75;  has 
also  contributed  to  the  ZeitschriJ't  fiir  Geschiclile 
und  Attert/iumskunde  Krmhimls ;  to  the  llistorisches 
Jahrbuch  der  (jiirres-GcseUschaJ't  (Die  Xunliatur- 
berichte  Gioranni  Morone's  vom  Reichstage  :u  Re- 
gensburg  1541,  1883)  ;  and  to  the  Beitrdge  :ur 
Geschiclile  der  k-atholi.-:chen  Reformation  im  ersten 
Drittel  des  16  Jahrhunderts,  in'l884  and  1886. 

DIX,  M.  The  Gospel  and  Philosophy,  New  York, 
1880. 

DIXON,  R.  W.,  is  the  son  of  James  Dixon,  a 
celebrated  Wcslevan  preacher.  He  has  written 
Lyrical  Poems,  Oxford,  1886. 

DODS,  M.,  wrote  other  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
pa:dia  Britannica,  besiiles  those  mentioned  ;  Para- 
bles. 1st  series,  3d  ed.  1880. 

DOEDES,  J.  I.,  teaches  also  natural  theology 
and  textual  critici.sni.  Page  50, 1.  14,  r.  Kerkelijke; 
I.  19.  >u]iply  de  before  Jisu. 

DONALDSON,  J.,  rector  of  the  University  of 
.St.  Andrews,  18S0. 

DORNER,  A.  J.,  studied  at  Bertin.Tiibineen,  and 
fiolliiii;in.  He  has  written,  I'eher  die  Principien 
der  Lanti.\(hen  Ethik,  Berlin,  1875;  Schelling,  zur 
Erinnerung  an  seinen  hunderljaehrigen  Gehurtstag, 
1875;  Dem  Andenken  ron  I.  A.  Darner,  1885.  In 
Studien  und  Kritiken :  llarlmann's  Philosophic  des 
Unbewussten,  1881  ;  I'eber  das  H'esen  der  Religion, 
1883;  Das  Verhallni.es  ron  Kirche  und  Stoat  nac/i 
Occam.  1885.  In  Iler/.og'-,  .■lugustin,  Johannes  con 
Damosk.  Ihins  .Scolus,  Dorner. 

DORNER,  I.  A.  A<ld  to  his  works:  Zum  drei- 
hundertjiihrigen  d'eddchtnissdes  Todes Melanchthons, 
1800.  The  e.schatological  jKirtion  of  his  System 
((/■/A/c/rine  was  separately  eiiited  in  English  under 
tlio  title:  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Slate,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr.  Newman  Smvth, 
.\ew  York,  1883;  English  trans,  of  his  Siticdrhn; 
by  Dr.  .Mead,  ChrL^tian  Ethics,  Edinburgh,  IS,S7. 
1 1  is  e-isay  On  the  Sinless  I'erfection  of  Jesus  (INOJ) 
was  translated  into  French  in  the  "  Revue  Chre- 
tienne,"and  into  English  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  .Smith, 
in  the  "  .Vmerican  Presbyterian  Review,"  New 
York,  1H03.  Coni]i.  art.  Dorner,  by  his  son,  in  the 
AjiiM'iidix  vol.  of  Ilei-zdjr'',  xvii.  i>p    75.")-77(). 

DOUEN,  E.  O.  Esstii  hislonquc  sur  les  Egtises 
ilu  <l< parlement  de  I'Aisne,  Paris,  1860;  besides 
nearly  a  huiidre<I  contributions  in  Lichl^-nlierger's 
Euci/rlnpi'die  des  sciences  retlgieuses  [forty  signed], 
lie  publislir-d  in  the  Bulletin  tie  I'hisloirr  tlu  protes- 
taniisme  in  IHnOa  fragment  of  a  partially  executed 
work  upon  /.<i  Rt'inrtilion  tie  I' Eilit  de  Santes  ii 
Pans. 

DRUMMOND,  Henry,  has  made  scientific  ex- 
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peditions  in  Euioi>e,  America,  and  Central  Africa, 
and  is  the  autlior  of  various  scientific  papers. 

DUCHESNE,  L.,  since  1SS5  has  been  "  MaUre 
lie  conferences  d'hUtoire  ii  l'£cole  des  Ilaules- 
Iitudes  de  la  Sorbonne,"  Paris. 

DUHM,  B.,  D.D.  (hon.,  Basel,  1SS5). 

DUNS,  J.,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  1859;  wrote  Memoir  0/  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Ban.,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1873. 

DWIGHT,  T.,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  tlie  "250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  College, 
Xov.  8,  1886;  translated  the  third  edition  of 
Godet  on  John. 

DYER,  H,  Records  of  an  Active  Life,  New 
York.  l»^ti. 

EATON,  Samuel  John  Mills,  D.D.(W;ishington 
and  Jetfersou  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1868), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  at  Fairview,  Erie  County,  Peun., 
April  15,  1820 ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Canousburg,  Penn.,  1845;  studied  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Alleghenj-,  Penn.,  1816- 
48;  was  stated  supply  and  pastor  at  Franklin, 
Penn.,  1818-82;  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Penu.,  1848-55. 
He  was  permanent  clerk,  synod  of  Allegheny, 
18.59-70;  stated  clerk,  synod  of  Erie,  1870-81; 
has  been  stated  clerk,  presbytery  of  Erie,  since  ] 
1853 ;  trustee  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Washington,  Penn.,  since  1879;  director  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  since  1880.  ' 
He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Christian  Commission, 
1864;  travelled  in  the  East,  1871.  He  is  the 
author  of  History  of  Petroleum,  Philadelphia,  1864; 
History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  New  York,  1868  ; 
Ecclesiastical  History  (in  Centennial  Memorials  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Western  Pennsyltania,  Harris-  | 
burg,  1869);  History  of  Venango  County,  Penn., 
1876 ;  Lakeside,  Pittsburg,  1880 ;  Memoir  of  Rev. 
Cyrus  Dickson,  D.D.,  New  York,  1883;  Jerusalem,  '• 
1883 ;  Palestine,  1884  ;  Lamherlon  Memorial,  Pitts- 
burg, 1SS5.  I 

EBRARD,    A.     Apologetics:    or.    The   Scientific  \ 
I'indlcalion  of  Christianity,  translated  by  Rev.  W. 
Stuart  and  Rev.  John  Slacpherson,  Edinburgh, 
1886,  2  vols.  I 

EDDY,  Z.,  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1886.    | 

EDEN,  R.,  d.  at  Inverness,  Thursday,  Aug.  26, 

l5&lj.  I 

EDERSHEIM,  A.,  was  the  fii-st  Jew  to  caiTy' 
off  a  prize  at  the  gynmasium  of  Vienna.  He 
was  educated  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  .\ustria 
(Vienna).  He  wrote  articles  Josephus  and  Philo, 
in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog- 
raphy; and  commentary  on  Ecclesiasticus,  in  the 
Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha ; 
Lirael  and  Judah,  from  the  Reign  of  Ahab  to  the 
Decline  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  1886. 

EDWARDS',  L.,  collected  works  were  published 
in  Welsh  at  Wrexliani.  The  most  important 
are,  "  The  Doctrine  of  tlie  Atonement,"  and  "  The 
Harmony  of  the  Faith." 

ELLICOTT,  Bishop.  Are  We  to  Modify  Fun- 
damental Doctrine  f  2d  ed.  1886. 

ELLIOTT,  C,  is  a  member  of  the  Victoria  In- 
stitute of  London. 

EYRE,  C,  went  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1843; 
was  canon  theologian  and  vicar-general ;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  also 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

FAIRCHILD,  J.  H.,  Wius  tutor  in  languages  in 
Oberlin  Collene.  1839-42. 


FARRAR,  A.  S.,  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
l.s85->i) ;  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  since  1S68. 

FARRAR,  F.  W.,  travelled  in  the  United  States 
in  l>i85,  and  lectured  on  Dante,  Browning,  and 
the  Talmud;  contributed  commentary  on  Judges 
in  Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary,  and  on  Book  of 
Wisdom  in  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary  on  the 
Apocrypha. 

FAUSSET,  A.  R.,  B.D.  and  D.D.  (by  special 
grace  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Dublin,  l^bO),  became  canon  of  York 
Minster,  1^^5. 

FERGUSON,  Samuel  David,  D.D.  (Theological 
Seminary,  Gambler,  0.,  1885). 

FFOULKES,  E.  S.,  was  examiner  in  the  Hon- 
our School  of  Theology,  Oxford,  1873-75 ;  wrote 
Primitive  Consecration  of  the  Eucharistic  Oblation, 
London,  1886 ;  numerous  articles  on  church  his- 
tory and  theology  in  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  Chris- 
tian Anti<]uilies  and  Biography. 

FIELD,  H,  M.  Blood  thicker  than  Water:  a  few 
Days  among  our  Southern  Brethren,  New  York,  1886. 
Started  Nov.  4,  1886.  for  Spain  and  Algiers. 

FISHER,  G.  P.,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at 
the  2.50th  anniversary  of  Harvard  College,  Nov. 
8,1886.     Add:  CaMo/iciV^  (sermon),  1886. 

FLIEDNER,  F.,  edits  also  Blatter  aus  Spanien; 
and  the  periodicals,  Christian  Recieic  (fortnightly) 
and  Children's  Friend  (monthly);  has  prepared,  in 
Spanish,  Lices  of  Licingstone,  Luther,  Dr.  Fliedner 
(his  father),  John  Huicard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Hymn- 
book  for  Sunday  Schools,  and  various  other  books 
for  the  Spanish  Christian  literature. 

FLINT,  R.,  was  appointed  in  18.59  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  East  Parish,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1861 
to  that  of  Kilconquhar,  Fife.  He  is  a  co.-re- 
sponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Author  of  \'ico,  Edinburgh,  1884. 

FOSTER,  R.  v.,  was  chief  editor  of  the  com- 
ments on  the  International  Lessons,  and  other 
Sunday-school  literature  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  from  1880  to  1884 ;  and  for  three 
years,  since  1877,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  belles- 
lettres  department  of  Cumberland  University, 
at  the  same  time  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
theological  professorship.  —  Trinity  University  is 
at  Tehuacana,  Tex. 

FRANK,  F.  H.  R.  System  of  the  Christian  Cer- 
lainitf.  Eiii;.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1886. 

FRANKE,  A.  H.,  D.D.  (Halle,  1885). 

FREPPEL,  C.  E.     St.  Irenee,  3d  ed.  1886. 

FRICKE,  G.  A.,  bfcame  Consistorialralh  in  1882. 

FRIEDLIEB,  J.  H.,  2d  ed.  Synopsis  Evangeli- 
oruni,  Reueiisburg,  1809. 

FRIEDRICH,  J.     Died  in  summer  of  1886. 

FRITZSGHE,  O.  F.  Confessio  helvetica  posterior, 
Zurich,  l»o9:  Duplex libri'Ea»iip,  teztus graca,  1848; 
Specimen  ed.-crit.  interpr.  veter.  lat.  N.  T.,  1867 ; 
Epi.<tola  Clem,  ad  Jacob,  et  Rufni  interpret.,  1873. 

FUNCKE,  O.  Willst  du  gesund  werden  f  4th  ed. 
188ii. 

FUNK,  F.  X.     Kirchengescliichte,  1886  sqq. 

GAMS,  Bonifaz,  Ph.D.  (Tubingen,  18-38?),  D.D. 
(linn.,  Tubingen,  IS — ).  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Mittelbuch,  .Jan.  23,  181G;  studied  at  Tiibingen. 
where  he  received  the  prize  of  the  theological 
faculty,  and  the  first  homiletical  prize,  1838 ;  be- 
came vikar  at  Aichstetten  and  Gmiind,  18-38;  act- 
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iug  preceptor  at  llorb,  Isjl  ;  made  a  scientific 
jouruey  at  the  expense  of  tlie  State,  lS42-4;{:  Ih.'- 
canie  acting  pastor  at  ^\■llrmlillgen,  ISII;  acting 
professor  at  Rottweil,  isU;  uliief  pivoi-ptor  at 
Gniiind,  1645;  professorof  theology  at  IlilJesheim, 
1847 ;  novice  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St. 
Boniface  in  ^lunich  1855,  monk  there  ISoli;  rose 
to  be  superior,  but  later  resigned.  He  lias  pub- 
lished Die  sieben  Worte  Jesii  am  Kreuze,  Uotten- 
burg,  1845;  Ausgang  untl  Ziel  der  O'cscliiclite,  Tii- 
bingeu,  1850;  Johannes  der  Titu/er  ini  Gejani/nisse, 
1S53  ;  Die  Geschiclite  der  Kirche  Jexu  Chrinte  im  19. 
Jahrhunderl,  Innsbruck,  1853-58,  3  vols.;  Die  11. 
Siikularfeier  des  Marli/rlodcn  dcs  Id.  Boni/azius  in 
Fulda  und  Mainz,  Mainz,  18.j5;  Mari/utl,  die  Sieye 
der  Kirche  im  erslcn  Jahrzehnt  dc.i  I'onli/ikals  Piws 
/.v.,  Innsbruck  1860,  2d  ed.  1800;  Kulcchelifchc 
Reden  t/ehallen  in  der  Basilika  zu  Miincheu,  Uegens- 
burg,  1862,  2  vols.  ;  Orr/anisicrung  des  I'eler- 
Pj'enniijs,  1S62 ;  Kirchenye.ichiclde  von  Upanien, 
1862-76,  4  vols. ;  Register  zu  den  hislorisch-poti- 
tischen  Dliilleni,  Municli,  1865;  Der  Pelersp/enniy 
als  Slijiuny,  Hegensburg,  1866;  J.  A.  MO/der,  ein 
Lehensbild,  mil  Brie/en  und  kleineren  Schriften 
Mohlers,  1866 ;  Das  Jahr  des  Marlyrlndes  der  hi. 
Apostel  Pelrus  und  Paulu.^,  1867  ;  Kirche ngeschichle 
von  J.  A.  Mohler,  1867-70,  3  vols.;  Series  Episco- 
porum  ecclesiie  calhoticce  ipiolquot  innotueruni  a  B. 
Petro  Ap.,  1873;  1st  supplement  to  the  same, 
Hierarchia  calhol.  Pit  /A'.,  Munich,  1879;  Der 
Boni/aziu.t-  Verein  in  Siiddeulschland  1850-SO,  Pa- 
derborn,  1880;  Prediyt  oiw  Antass  des  Jutiildums, 
Munich,  1881 ;  2d  supplement  to  Series  epi.icop., 
Regensburg,  1886;  numerous  reviews  and  articles 
in  the  Tubingen  Quarhdschri/l,  etc.  • 

GANDELL,  R.  His  fellowship  of  Hertford 
College  is  unendowed.  The  edition  of  Lightfoot's 
Hone  was  published  by  tiie  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford. 

CASS,  F.  W.  J.  H.  Optimismwi  und  Pessimis 
mus,  der  O'any  der  christlichen  Well-  und  Lebens- 
ansichi,  Berlin,  1876;  Geschichle  der  christlichen 
Elhik,  Hd.  IF.  18.S6. 

CERHART,  E.  V.,  was  editor  of  Ranch's  Inner 
Lifi  i>j  ilf   Christian,  Philadelphia,  ls56. 

CEROK,  Karl,  9th  ed.  of  2d  series  of  Patmhldlter 
is  under  title,  Auf  einsamen  O'dnyen,  Stuttgart, 
1885;  fllusiiinen  und  Ideate  (lecture),  lst-3ii  ed. 
JStutluart,  1■^S6. 

CIBB,  John,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1886),  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  .\berdi'en,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1835; 
educated  at  the  rniversity  of  Aberdeen,  at  Hei- 
delberg and  Berlin,  and  al.-<o  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
of  the  Free  Church  in  .\berdeen;  became  colleague 
of  Kev.  G.  Wiselv  at  Malta,  1866;  theological  tutor 
in  the  Collegi:  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kiig- 
land,  London,  l'i68;  profes.sor  of  Xew-Testanient 
exegesis  in  the  same,  1877.  He  i.s  lh<-  author  of 
the  translation  of  Augustine's  l.eclnrrs  on  the  Gos- 
pel accordini)  In  John,  vol.  i.  (in  Clark's  .neries), 
Edinburgh,  1873;  Biblical  Studies,  and  their  Injin- 
ence  upon  the  Church,  Lojidon,  1877;  Gudrun  and 
Olh<  r  Stories,  ISSl  (2d  oil.  Gudrun,  Broirull',  and 
the  Sony  oj'  Roland.  \HH-\);  Luther's  Table-TaH: 
(selected  and  edited),  18H3;  articles  on  theologi- 
cal and  historical  subjects,  in  Conlem/mrary  Itrriew, 
British  and  Foreiyn  Kcanyetical  Rerieu;  British 
Qnartcrli/  Rcrieir,  etc. 

GLADDEN,  W.  Applied  Christianity,  Boston, 
18jii. 


GLOAG,  P.  J.  Introduction  to  the  Catholic 
EpislUs.  i;dinl.iir:;li,  1SS6. 

GOODWIN,  H.,  D.C.L. (Oxford,  1885),  Creation, 
1886. 

GORDON,  W.  R.  Peter  Never  in  Rome,  New 
York,  1847 ;  several  tracts  and  sermons  on  various 
subjects,  1848-49;  The  Inii/uity  o/ Secession,  1862; 
The  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  1865;  An 
Answer  to  the  Romish  Trad,  "  Is  it  Honest  " .'  1867  ; 
Controversial  Letters  in  Defence  of  [the  same], 
Youiigstown,  O.,  1868. 

GREEN,  S.  G.  What  Do  I  Believe  f  1881; 
Chri.'^liiin  M,i,i.-lr:,  to  the   Younq,  1883. 

GREGORY,  C.  R.,  travelled  during  1885  and 
1886  in  Kiigland,  France,  and  the  East,  in  the  in- 
terests of  biblical  textual  criticism. 

GRUNDEMANN,  P.  R.,  has  been,  since  1882, 
presidentof  theMi.ssions-Conferen/.  inthe  Province 
of  Brandenburg ;  has  written,  Zur  Slatislik  der 
evanf/< li.ichi n  Mi.ision,  Giitersloh,   1886. 

GUTHE,  H.,  new  ed.  Paldslina,  1886. 

HAERING,  T.  Die  Theoloyie  und  der  Vorwurf 
tier  '•  dupjitlli.li  Wahrheil."  Rede  zum  Antritt  des 
akadcmischen  Lehramts  an  der  IJniversitdl  Zurich, 
Zurich,  1886  (pp.  31).  He  is  joint  editor  of  the 
Theoloyische  Studien  aus  Wiirleiidierq,  and  belongs 
to  the  right  or  conservative  wing  o^  the  school  of 
Bit.schl. 

HALE,  E.  E.  Of  Mr.  Hale's  other  works  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Boston, 
1861;  //',  Yes,  and  Perha/is,  IStiS ;  I nyham  Papers, 
1870;  How  To  Do  It,  1871;  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day.  1872;  His  Level  Best,  and  other 
stories,  1872;  Workinymen's  Homes,  1874;  In  His 
Xame,  1874  ;  Seven  Sjianish  Cities,  and  the  Way  to 
them,  1883;  .Sermons  ami  Easter  Poems,  Boston, 
1886;  (with  Susan  Hale)  The  Story  of  Spain, 
N.Y.,  l8St5  (several  editions  of  each)- 

HALEY,  iJ.  W.,  is  translating  Eu.sebius'  Prepa- 
ratio  Evanyelica  from  the  original  Greek,  a  work 
which  luus  never  yet  been  accomplished. 

HALL,  N.  His  church  has  a  membership  of 
nine  hundred,  and  Sunday  schools  with  six  tliou- 
.sand  children.  The  Lincoln  Tower  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  height;  the  spire  is  formed  of 
red  and  white  stone  representing  the  stars  and 
stripes.  It  has  two  class-rooms  called  "  Wash- 
ington "  anil  "  Wilberforce."  To  his  list  of  works 
adtl :   Family  Prayers  in  the  Words  if  .Scri/ilure. 

HANNE,  J.  W.,  gave  public  lectures  upon  his- 
tory and  philosopliy.  Protestantism,  etc.,  at  Bruns- 
wick, l^lo-.■lO:  wii.s  piustor  in  dilferent  places  of 
the  Kiii^do f  Hannover,  1851-61. 

HARNACK,  A.  Coitix  Rn.isanen.iis.  Leipzig, 
1880;  Der  L'rspruny  des  Lcctioiils  unil  tier  anderen 
niederen  Weihen,  (iie.ssen,  1886;  Die  tiuellen  der 
soyenannten  aposlolischen  Kirrhcnordnuny,  Leip/.ig, 
1886;  Die  Apostiltehrc  u.  die  jiUlischcn  beiden  Weye 
(enlarged  reprint  of  art.  on  the  subject  in  the 
Ap|M>ndix  to  Ilerzog'),  1886. 

HARNACK,  T.  Luthr's  Theoloyie.  2.  Abth. 
Luthir's  L'lire  ion  ilem  Erlbser  und  der  Erlosung, 
Erlann.n.  1MS6. 

HARPER,  W.  R.,  ha.s  been  since  18S5  principal 
of  the  siliiM.U  of  the  Inslitut^'  of  Hebrew. 

HARRISON,  Ven.  Benjamin,  Chinch  of  Enff- 
land  ;  l>  in  i:iiL;l:iiid  about  the  yi'ar  1810;  wils 
a  stiiih'iit  ol  Clirist  Church,  Oxford  Cniversity, 
graduated  B.A.  (Ist-cliuui  clii.s.tieM  and  'Jd-clns.s 
mathenuilics)    liS3tJ;    Ellerton    theological    pri^e, 
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anil  Kemiicott  Hebrew  scholar,  1S31 ;  English 
essay,  and  Piisev  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  scholar, 
18:32;  M.A.,  ls:j:5;  was  ordained  deacon,  1832; 
priest,  1833;  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1835-37; 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry,  1838— IS;  six  preacher  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, 1S-12-4.J;  became  archdeacon  of  Maidstone 
with  canonry  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  annexed 
1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
Company  of  the  Anglo-American  Bible-Revision 
Committee  from  its  organization  in  1S70.  He  is 
the  author  of  .1  n  Hixlorical  Inqxiirij  into  the  True 
Interpretation  of  the  Ituhrics  respecting  the  Sermon 
and  the  Communion  Service,  London,  1845;  Pro- 
phetic Outlines  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  anti- 
Christian  Power,  as  traced  in  the  Visions  of  Daniel 
and  St.  John  (Warburtonian  Lectures),  1849  ; 
Privileges,  Duties,  and  Perils  in  the  English  Branch 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Present  Time  (six 
sermons  preached  in  Canterbnry  Cathedral),  IS.X); 
and  the  following  charges:  Prospects  of  Peace  for 
the  Church,  1875;  The  Church  in  its  Divine  Consti- 
tution and  Relation  with  the  Civil  Power,  1877  ;  'The 
^lore  Excellent  IKn^,  1878;  Memories  of  Departed 
Brethren,  1879,  Church's  Work  a>id  Wants,  1881; 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  18S3 ;  Legacy 
of  Peace,  1883;  Address  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone,  18S5 ;  The  Continuity  of  the  Church,  and 
Us  Present  Position  in  England,  1886.  « 

HATCH,  E.  Inilividualis)n  and  Ecclesiasticism, 
Their  Common  J'lace  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (ser- 
mon), London,  1886. 

HAUCK,  A.  Die  Entstehung  des  Christustypus 
in  dcr  ahendldndiscken  Kunst,  Heidelberg,  1880; 
Kirchengeschichte  Deulschlands,  1st  part,  Leipzig, 
1886. 

HAUREAU.J.B.  Hugode SaintVictor,2AeA.\S,?,Q. 

HAWEIS,  H.  R.,  visited  America  in  1885,  and 
preaclitMl  at  Nt-w  York  and  Boston,  also  before 
Harvard  and  Cornell  Universities,  addre.ssing  im- 
mense congregations.  He  also  delivered  seven 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  which 
drew  together  the  largest  audiences  ever  known 
to  have  assembled  there.  In  the  same  year  he 
visited  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington 
(where  he  was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States)  ;  and,  after  lecturing  at  Montreal 
and  Kingston,  Canada,  returned  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  1886.     My  Musical  Life,  2d  ed.  1886. 

HEDGE,  F.  H.,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  Harvard's  250th  anniversary,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

HEIDENHEIM,  Moritz,  Ph.D.  (Gies.sen,  1851), 
Anglican  theologian  ;  b.  at  Worms,  .Sept.  23, 1824  ; 
educated  at  the  gynniasium  at  Worms,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Wiii-zburg  and  Giessen;  studied 
theology  sub.sequently  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  was  elected  a.ssociate  of  the  college  1855.  He 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
libraries  at  Home  and  elsewhere.  He  has  been 
since  1864  "  Eiigli.sh  chaplain  "  of  the  Anglican 
Church  at  Ziirich,  and  prival-docent  in  the  the- 
ological faculty  of  the  university  there.  lie  has 
published  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrifl  fiir  deutsche 
und  englische  theoloyische  Forschung  und  Kritik, 
Gotha,  1860-62,  and  Zurich,  1863-65,  4  vols. ;  Dil>- 
liotheca  Samarilana  (text  and  annotations),  Leipzig, 
1884  .sfiq  ,  3d  part,  1886. 

HEINRICI,  K.  F.  G.  Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der 
evaiigtiiscli-lheolugischen  Faculldten,  Marburg,  1885. 


HEMAN,  C.  F.  Die  hislorische  und  die  religiiise 
Weltstellunr/  des  jiidischen  Volkes,  1882. 

HERVEY,  A.  C.,  D.D.  (Oxford,  1885).  wrote  also 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary. 

HESSEY,  J.  A.,  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lor's .School,  London .  Author  of  Report  on  "  Duties 
if  .Archdeacons"  to  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury 
Convocation,  London,  1886. 

HETTINGER,  F.  De  theologice  speculativtt  et 
myslica  conuuhio  in  Danles  Triloyia,  Wiirzburg, 
1882.  He  was  made  honor.iry  member  of  the 
Louvain  theological  faculty  in  18S4. 

HEURTLEY,  C.  A.  Faith  and  the  Creed.  Dog- 
matic teaching  if  the  Church  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Centuries,  Oxford,  1886  (a  translation  of  Augus- 
tin's  De  Fide  et  Symbolo). 

HILCENFELD,  A.,  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Baur. 

HINCKS,  E.  Y.,  S.T.D.     (Yale,  1885). 

HITCHCOCK,  R.  D.,  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  at  Harvard's  250th  anniversarv,  Nov.  8, 
1886. 

HODGE,  Archibald  Alexander,  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  Princeton,  Xov.  11,  1886,  aged 
sixty-three  years.  He  had  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  his  distinguished  f.ather,  agreed  fully 
with  his  system  of  theology,  filled  his  chair,  and 
was  a  very  popular  teacher  and  preacher.  His 
finieral,  Xov.  15,  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  i>iipils  anil  friends  from  near  and  far. 

HOEKSTRA,  Sytse,  D.D.  (Amsterdam,  18.57), 
Dutch  Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  Wieriuge- 
waard,  --Vug.  20,  1822;  studied  at  the  Mennonite 
Seminary  at  Amsterdam ;  pursued  a  career  of  great 
literary  activity,  writing  many  books  upon  practi- 
cal theology,  and  contributing  to  the  principal 
Dutch  reviews,  —  Jaarbocken  voor  weti  uschapelijke 
Theologie ;  Licht,  Liefde  en  Leven ;  especially  to 
the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Amsterdam,  1867  sqq.; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  .Vcademy  of 
Sciences,  1868;  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
logic  in  the  Amsterdam  University.  1876:  and  has 
been  since  1879  profe.ssor  of  the  pliilosophv  of 
religion  in  the  Municipal  Universityof  .Vmsterdain. 
He  is  the  author  in  Dutch  of  "The  Triumph  of 
Love"  (expositions  of  the  Canticles),  .\msterdara, 
1856;  "Liberty  in  Relation  to  Morality. Conscience, 
and  Sin,"  1858;  "Principles  of  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Ancient  Mennonites,'-'  1863  ;  "  Psychological 
Foundation  of  Religious  Faith,"  1864:  "  The  Hope 
of  Immortality,"  1867:  "The  Foundation  of  the 
Categorical  Imperative,"  1873.  • 

HOELEMANN,  Herman  Gustav,  was  teacher  of 
religion,  and  upper  teacher  (fifth  1835,  fourth 
1839)  in  the  gymnasium  at  Zwickau.  To  the  list 
of  his  books  (p.  101)  add,  De  inlerpretatione  sacra 
cum  profana  fcliciler  conjungenda,  Leipzig,  1832; 
Ilebriiische  Anthologie,mit  Commentar  und  Lexikon, 
1834;  Meschalim  solemnibus  natal.  Dr.  .-len.  Orthob. 
Schuhiidicali,  ISiO;  Nahurn  oraculum.lSi2;  Teu- 
toburger  Inschrifien  .  .  .  samml  Ertduterungen  und 
Erweilerungen,  Meissen,  1843 ;  Bibelstudien,  Leip- 
zig, 1861 ;  Die  Stiftung  der  //eiV/en»ii.<.<ioii  auf  dem 
Berge  in  6'o/i7u<i  (sermon),  Zwickau,  1865  ;  Neueste 
Bibelstudien,  Leipzig,  1875.  He  edited  from  1846- 
48,  the  Sach.vschcs  Volkshlatt  fiir  die  Angelegen- 
heiten  des  Staates  und  der  Kirche  ;  founded  in  1851, 
and  edited  until  1853,  the  Sachsisches  Kirchen- 
.Schulblatt;  since  1832  has  contributed  weekly  to 
different  periodicals. 
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HOERSCHELMANN,    Ferdinand,    D.D.    (lion., 

F2rl!iriKi'ii,  IS — )  ;  lit'LMiiie  pastor  (idjunflii.f  at  Fel- 
liii,  Livonia,  l.->o.);  (pastor  (iiillitdiiun,  18(51;  ordi- 
nary professor  of  practical  theology,  and  university 
preaclier,  at  Dorpat,  IfSTo.  He  received  the  order 
of  St.  .Stanislaus  (Jd  class)  and  St.  Anna  (2d  cla-ss). 
Besides  hooks  in  the  Esthonian  language,  — e.p., 
Inlroiliiclinn  to  the  \eic  TisUiment,  l)ori>at,  Ihlitj; 
Mallhiii.i  Zell  ami  /(i,<  Friemh,  1874  ;  Udung,  187."), 
:id  eil.  1.SH4,  —  he  has  published  various  German 
addres.si-s,  etc. 

HOFFMAN,  E.  A.,  S.T.D.  (Kaiine  College,  Ra- 
ciiii-.  Wi^.,  is^  )). 

HOFSTEDE  DE  GROOT,  Cornelis  Philippus, 
D.D.  (Groningen,  18.).j),  Duti'h  Protestant  theo- 
logian, son  of  the  succeeding ;  li.  at  Groningen,  in 
the  year  1829;  educated  at  Groningen;  became 
Reformed  pastor  at  Kottuin  Is.Ki,  at  Dwingeloo 
1800,  at  Purmerend  180  J,  at  Kanipen  1806:  the 
ap]X)intee  of  the  synod  of  the  National  Church  to 
be  professor  of  systematic  tlieology,  ecclesiiistieal 
history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  canon 
law,  in  (ironingen,  1S7S;  and  died  there  .\ug.  11, 
18.S4.  He  is  the  author  of  I'auli  amcersio jinrcipu- 
us  l/ieulor/ifE  /'fi»/i/Kc  /bus  (his  D.I).  tliesLs,  Gro- 
ningen, 18.^.)),  anil  in  Dutch  of  "  Letters  upon  the 
Bible,"  .\nister<iani,  180(1;  (with  L.  van  Cleeff) 
"The  Apocryphal  Go.^pels,"  1.S77 ;  the  Dutch 
translation  of  Wylie's  Ili.ilon/  iif  I'role.tlanlism, 
l.S70-8n;  "One  Hundred  Years  of  the  History  of 
till-  R.formation  in  the  Netlierl.inds(1518-10i9;," 
L.-id.Mi.  1>^:!. 

HOFSTEDE  DE  GROOT,  Petrus,  D.D.  (Gro- 
ningen, iSL'ii),  Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Leer,  in 
the  year  1802;  studied  at  the  gynniasium  and 
University  of  (ironingen;  became  Reformed  pas- 
tor at  drum,  1820;  professor  of  theology  at  Gro- 
ningen, and  university  preacher,  1829;  emerilim, 
1872.  He  inaugurated  the  Groidngen  .school  of 
theology,  which  i.s  the  opponent  of  the  so-called 
"modern  theology."  In  its  interest  he  cilited  the 
review,  IVaarkeiil  in  Lie/ile,  from  18.J7  to  1^>72. 
He  is  the  author  of  Dlspulalio,  t/un  ep.  ad  llehr. 
cum  J'nulin.  epiilolis  comjiaratur,  L'lrecht,  ls20; 
Dinpiiliitin  lie  Clemeiile  Al.,  p/iilos-chri.il .  sire  ile  vi 
ijuiiin  jiliilos-f/r.  iin/iriiii.  I'liilimis  liiibuil  ad  Clem.  Al. 
reliijionis  chrisl.  iloclorem  iiij'oriiiauilum  (his  D.D. 
thesis),  Groningen,  1820;  lusliluliimes  hislnriie  er- 
clesiii:  rltriiliiinff,  in  srlmlnrnm  sum  urn  usum  hrevilrr 
delineiil(C,  18."55,  2d  eil.  18.">2;  lustilulio  llieoloi/ite 
naluralis,  Utrecht,  1S^J2,  4th  eil.  bSOl  ;  (with  L. 
Pareau)  Encyclupieilin  lliealoi/i  rlirislinni,  1844;  in 
Dutch,  •'  History  of  the  Hrothers'  Church  at  (iro- 
ningen," Groningen,  18:12;  "The  Agitations  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  from 
18:13  to  18:W,"  1840  (issued  anonymously  .-us  from 
X;  German  trans,  cd.  by  (iicscler,  lla'nburg, 
1840);  ".lesns  Christ  the  Kriiniilation  of  Ih.-  I'nity 
of  the  Christian  Church,"  ISIO;  "  Tlii-  Divine 
Education  of  Humanity  u|i  to  the  Coming  of 
.lesuM  Christ,"  ISIO.  :(  vols.,  ;l.l  ed.  1st  2  vols. 
1.8.-).-),  2d  ed.  :M  vol  188.5  ;  "  The  Grojiingen  Theo- 
logians," 18.')4  ((ierman  trans.,  (iolha,  lsO:t»;  h'nri 
oferzii/l  run  lie  leer  ilrr  znnile  (■'  Hrief  Kxaniinalion 
of  the  DiM'trineof  Sin"),  IS.'iO;  (hrnlrrranipli.til,- 
calliolirHr  ipiili/rleriillieiil  ills  ile  ipidi/rlernlhfiil  drr 
Inekiimsl  ("On  the  Kvangelical-Catholie  Theology 
JUS  the  TiM'ologv  of  Ih.-  Future"),  Is.^fl;  "The 
Nature  of  the(io»|H!l  .Ministry,"  IH.IS;  llrzrnilinij, 
eene  nmrlijitande  npeiilntriiiij  van  lioit  {"  <  )n  MiH.HionH  | 


as  a  Progressive  Revelation  of  God  "),  Rotterdam, 
1800 ;  yteileJeeHnijen  omtreni  Mallhias  Claudius("  In- 
formation concerning  Matthias  Claudius  "),  Gro- 
ningen, 1861;  He(  erani/elie  der  aposteten  legenorer 
<le  IwlJ/elini/en  en  ile  irijsliiiil  der  icereld  ("  The 
Ajx)stolic  (Gospel  overag'ainst  the  Doubts  and  the 
^\  isdom  of  the  World  "),  The  Hague,  1861  :  Ari/ 
Schijfir,  1S02.  2d  ed.  1872  (German  trans.  180-, 
2d  ed.  1870);  "  Uasilides  considered  as  the  First 
Witness  in  Favor  of  the  .Authenticity  of  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Fourth 
(iospel,"  1800  ((ierman  trans.,  Leipzig,  ls07); 
"  The  '  Modern  Theology  '  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
.scribed  according  to  the  Principal  Writings  of  its 
Most  Illustrious  Representatives,"  1S09  ((ierman 
tran.s.,  Bonn,  1870);  Jolian  W'essel  Clanzeroort,  1871; 
"The  Course  of  the  .Schism  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherland.s,"  1874;  "The  Old- 
Catholic  Movement,"  1877. 

HOLSTEN,  K.  L.  Die  drei  urspriinglichen,  noeh 
ungeschrielienen  Krangelien,  Karlsruhe  und  Leip- 
zig, 1883 ;  Die  sijnoplischen  Eran/ielien  nach  der 
Form  Hires  Inlialls,  Heidelberg,  1880 ;  Ursprunr) 
und  IVesen  der  lteli(/lon  (lecture),  Berlin,  1880. 
He  belongs  to  the  Tiibingen  .school,  and  closely 
adheres  to  Dr.  Baur's  views  on  the  alleged  antag- 
onism liit\vi-i-ii  IVtrinistn  ami  I'aulinism. 

HOLTZMANN,  H.  J.  Jllst.  An/.  EiuUitung  ins 
N.  r.,2ded.  1880. 

HOOD,  E.  P.  The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher, 
London,  issii. 

HOOP-SCHEFFER,  J.  G.,  ccmlributed  also  to 
the  Di'opfiiiziiiilf  /iiidriigi  n,  vinil  wrote  "\  His- 
tory of  HaptisiM  by  Immersion,"  Amsterdam,  1882. 

HOOYKAAS,  I.  I'roeie  eener  Oeschiedenis  der 
Beni/i  iiiiii/  run  ile  Wijsheid  ondtr  de  llebreHn,  Lei- 
den.'1  Si;-.'". 

HOPKINS,  M.,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  Ibir\:iiil's  '.'."Mith  aimiver.sary,  Nov.  8,  1.S86. 

HOW,  W.  W.  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospeh, 
18—;   Cuiiliriilgr  Pastoral  Lectures,  1884. 

HOWSON,  J.  S.  The  Diacimate  of  Women  in 
the  Aiii/liriin  Church  (with  a  short  biographical 
.sketch  by  his  .son),  IsSO. 

HUMPHRY,  W.  G.  Uccasional  Sermons,  Imu- 
don.  Issi;. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  R.  Joint  author  of  the 
.so-calh'il  "  liodk  Aiiiirxed." 

HURST,   J.   F ade  a  tour  through    Kgypt, 

Syria,  and  (iiiTce,  1871  ;  maile  an  ollicinl  tour 
through  India,  and  the  .Methodist  missions  in 
EuroiH-  and  Turkey,  1884;  edi(e<l  (in  connection 
with  I'rof.  H.  C".  Whitney)  Moral  Essaiis  of  Seneca, 
ls77;  wrote  Christian  Union,  18S0  ;  The  Oosjiet  a 
Ciimliatirc  Force,  1884;  Short  History  oj"  the  Earli/ 
Church,  1880. 

HURTER,  H.  Nomrnclator,  etc.,  Innsbruck, 
1871-80,  :i  vols.  lie  is  the  son  of  Anti,--tes  Hur- 
tiT,  who  joined  till"  Itoman-Catholic  Churci>.  .See 
Enci/rl,ipil,liil.  ]..   10i:i. 

IMMER,  Heinrlch  Albert,  D.D.  (Basel,  ISOO), 
.Swiss  Ri-formed  theologian  ;  b.  at  I'ntei-seen, 
Aug.  1(1,  1801  ;  .1.  al  Hern,  March  23.  1884.  Ilia 
father  was  piustor  of  Cnti-rsi-en.  Canton  Bern. 
Tlier<>  was  a  cluniHiness  about  him  which  his  father 
mititook  for  stupidity,  and  severely  ]iunis|ied.  The 
effect  of  surli  treatment  was  to  n'tjird  lii.s  mental 
ili-velopmenl.  Ile  learned  iHHikbindery  al  Lau- 
sanne and  /urieh,  and  iH-gan  business  at  Thuti ; 
but  the   rending,    in    1H34,   of   .Schleiermncher's 
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lUden  iiber  die  lleliyion  so  poweifully  moved  liiin, 
that  he  determined  to  study  tlieology.  lie  en- 
tered, after  a  brilliant  examination,  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Bern  in  1835,  passed  liis  theological  exam- 
ination in  1838,  and  continued  iiis  studies  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin  1838—10.  lie  then  returned  home, 
became  a  pastor,  and,  after  ten  years'  service,  be- 
came professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Bern 
ISoO,  ordinary  professor  of  Xew-Testament  exe- 
gesis and  of  tlieology  there  1850,  and  so  remained 
imtil  his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in  1881. 
He  exerted  a  great  and  wide  influence.  He  was 
the  author  of  Hchleiennacher  als  reliyiiiser  Character 
(lecture),  Bern,  1859  ;  Der  Unslerhlicltlceitfylaube 
im  Lic/ile  der  Ueschichte  und  der  tjeficnwdrtigen  Wis- 
senscliaft  (lecture),  18U8 ;  Der  Conjlikt  zivischeu  dent 
Slaatskirchenthum  und  dent  ntet/iiidislischen  Dissen- 
terlltum  im  Jahr  1829  in  Bern,  1870  (pp.  71)  ;  Jolin 
Bunyan,  Basel,  1871 ;  Die  Gc.tclticlitsr/uetten  des 
Lebens  Jesu  (lecture,  pp.  29),  Leipzig,  1873;  Her- 
meneutik  des  neuen  Testaments,  Wittenberg,  1873 
(English  trans,  with  additional  notes,  by  Prof. 
A.  II.  Xewman,  llermeueulics  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Andover,  1877)  ;  Ne.utestamenlliche  Theoloyie, 
Bern,  1878.  Cf.  sketch  by  11.  Hiietschi  in  Meili's 
Theoliufische  Zeitschrift  aus  der  tichiveiz,  vol.  i.  (St. 
Gallen;  1884),  pp.  3.59-302.  * 

JACKSON,  Sheldon.  L.  6,  was  missionary  to 
the  Choctaws  in  1858 ;  I.  8,  for  Crescent  r.  La 
Crescent.  He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Colorado,  1870-81  ;  became  superintendent  of 
missions  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  1884  ;  United-States 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  1885. 
Author  of  Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  Xorth  Pacijic 
Coast,  New  York,  1880. 

JACOBY,  C.  J.  H.  Lulhers  vorreformatorische 
I'r,,/;,,i.  1512-1517,  Kouigsberg,  1883. 

JANSSEN,  J.  Gesc/iichte  des  deutschen  Volkes, 
vol.  V    \-i  to  12th  ed.  1886. 

JENNiNCS,  A.  C,  became  rector  of  King's 
Stanl.-v.  (iloucestershire,  1886. 

JESSUP,  H.  H.  Women  of  the  Arabs,  New 
York,  1873;  Syrian  Home  Life,  187-1. 

JOSTES,  F.  Die  Tepler  Bibeliibersetxung,  eine 
zireile  Kriiik,  .Miinster,  1880.  L.  14,  r.  Germania 
xxxi.  1-11;  161-204. 

JOWETT,  B.,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  18— );  elected 
scholar  of  I'.alliol  College,  Oxford,  1835;  pub- 
lished The  Politics  of  Aristotle,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, icith  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis,  Essays, 
A'otes.  and  Indices,  London,  1885,  2  vols. 

KAEHLER,  C.  M.  A.  Die  Versohnung  durch 
Chrisiuw.  Ilallf,  1885  (pp.  42). 

KAFTAN,  Ji  W.  M.,  belongs  to  the  conserva- 
tive wing  of  tlie  school  of  Kitschl,  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Doriicr. 

KATTENBUSCH,  F.  W.  F.  His  (Ecumenische 
Si/mbole  is  not  yet  ready,  nor  does  he  now  con- 
template so  extensive  a  work  a.s  the  title  sent 
implies. 

KAULEN,  F.  P.,  edited  the  12th  and  succeeding 
editions  of  C.  II.  Vo.sen's  Kur:e  Anleiluny  zum 
Erlernen  dtr  hebriiischcn  Sprache  (which  is  not  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  work  by  the  same  author), 
Freiburg,  1874  sqq. 

KEIL,  J."  C.  F.  The  Einleilung  in  d.  kannn. 
Schriflcn  iles  A .  7'.,  in  2d  ed.  took  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  the  title  was  changed  to  its  present 
form :  Einleilung  in  die  kanonischen  und  ajjokry- 
phischen  Schriften  des  Alien  Testaments. 


KELLER,  L.  Die  Waldenser  und  die  deulKhen 
Bibeliiliersrlznnf/en,  Leipzig,  1880  (pp.  189). 

KENNEDY,  B.  H.,  fellow  of  St.  Jolm's  College, 
Cambridge,  1828-30  ;  elected  fellow,  1885;  edited 
Vergil's  \Vorks,  with  Commentarv,  1876. 

KESSELRING,  H.,  D.D.  (/«»,.,  Bern,  1884). 

KILLEN,  W.  D.,  wrote  the  continuation  (vol.  iii). 
of  James  St'utun  Ixeid's  Ilistori/  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chttrch  in  Ireland,  Belfast,  vol.  i.  1831,  vol.  ii. 
1837,  vol.  iii.  1853,  3d  ed.  1867;  The  Ignatian 
Ejiistles  entirely  spurious  (a  reply  to  Bp.  Light- 
foot),  Edinburi;!!,  1880. 

KIRKPATRICK,  A,  F.,  uutil  1882,  was  assist- 
ant tutor  and  junior  dean  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

KITCHEN,  C.  W.,  tr.inslated  a  voL  of  Ranke's 
History  of  England  (translated  by  a  company  of 
Oxford  scholars),  London,  1875,  6  vols.  ;  A  Con- 
sitetudinary  of  the  Eourteenth  Century  for  the  Re- 
fectory of  S.  Swithin,  Winchester,  1886. 

KOENIC,  A.,  has  written  recensions,  apologet- 
ical  articles  in  MittheUungen  aus  dent  Gebiete  des 
V'olksschuhresens,  Osnabriick,  1886  ;  also  Schopfung 
und  Gotteserkenntntss,  Freiburg,  1885. 

KOENIG,  J.,  studied  at  Freiburg,  Tubingen, 
and  Munich  ;  became  repetitor  at  Freiburg,  1845. 
lie  wrote  also  Die  L'nsterblichkeitsidee  im  Buche 
Job,  Freiburg,  18.55;  and  very  many  articles  in 
different  Ivoman-Catholic  periodicals,  besides  edit- 
ing the  Freiburi/er  Diiicesan  Archie. 

KOESSING.'F.     Der  reiche  Jungling,  1868. 

KOESTLIN,  J.  T.,  new  ed.  Luthers  Theologie, 
1803. 

KOLDE,  Th.  Der  Methodismus  und  seine  Be- 
kdmpf'uug  (lecture),  t^rlangen,  1886. 

KRAFFT,  W.  L.,  D.D.  (Bonn,  1852),  travelled 
with  F.  A.  Strauss  (author  of  Sinai  and  Golgotha) 
in  the  East,  for  the  sake  of  studying  biblical 
antiquities  and  ancient  history  (1844)  ;  took  part 
in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  meeting  in  New  York 
in  1873 ;  wrote  a  draught  of  the  Consensus  of  the 
Reformed  Confessions  for  the  first  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Alliance  of  lief.  Churches,  Edinburgh, 
1877  (printed  in  Report  of  Proceedings,  etc.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1877,  pp.  41-48).  To  the  list  of  his  books 
add,  Carl  Kiipper,  Lebensbild  aus  der  rhein.  Kirche, 
Bonn,  1800;  Briefe  und  Documente  aus  der  Zeit 
der  Reformation,  Elberleld,  1876 ;  Die  deutsche 
Bibet  ror  Luther,  Bonn,  1883.  Since  1849  he  has 
edited  the  Bonner  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  evangel. 
Kirche  der  Rheinprocinz  u.  Westfalen  ;  and  since 
1858,  Die  Mission  unter  Israel,  Cologne. 

KUENEN,  A.,  is  also  LL.D.  The  first  chapter 
(The  Hcj-ateuch)  of  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Historisch- 
kritisch  Onderzoek  was  translated  by  Philip  H. 
Wicksteed,  with  his  a.ssi.stance,  and  published 
mider  title:  An  Historico- Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
(>rii/in  and  Composition  of  the  Ilexateuch,  London, 
1880. 

KURTZ,  J.  H.  L.  17,  after  Begriindung  supply 
der  Eiidi.il  ti.  Erhtheit  {d.  Pentateuch). 

LAEMIVIER,  H.  In.it it ut ion es  des  kalholischen 
Kirchi nreilils,  Freiburg-ini-Br.,  1886. 

LAGARDE,  P.  A.  de.  Titus  bostrenus  contra 
.Manirhiros  syriacc,  l>i<}i).  L.  31,  a,iteT  fragmenta 
sujiply  syriace  servata  (pdnque. 

LANGE,  J.  P.  These  additional  titles  have  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Lange :  Sendschreiben 
der  evangelischen  Freifrau  Athanasia  an  d.  Paler 
Athanasius,  Cologne,  1838;  Kritische  Beleuchlung 
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der  Scliri/l  von  Lw/irio  Feuerliach :  Dnx  Wesen  ties 
Chritlenthums,  Heidelberg,  1849 ;  Die  gesetzlich- 
kalliolisr/ie  Kirche  ats  Vorhihl  tier  J'reieii  eKangelinch- 
kiilltntischen  Kirche,  Heidelberg,  1S50;  Der  Ilerr 
isl  ictthrhtifiig  au/erslantlen :  tlie  Losumj  tier  clirint- 
lichen  (Jemeiiitle  unserer  Zeil,  Ziiricli,  1852;  I'elter 
tlie  tjeistige  Einheil  ties  kathiAischen  Miltelallem 
(lecture),  Elberfeld,  1858;  I'om  Krieg  untl  vom 
Sieg  (three  lectures),  Bonn,  1SU9;  Die  litee  tier 
VolUmluiig  lies  lieichcs  Goltes  untl  Hire  Bedeulurig 
Jurtltis  hislorische  Chnsleiithum,  (lotlia,  1809;  Ein- 
heil untl  Witlcrslreit  tier  religitis-lirchlichen  untl  der 
silllich-liiinianen  Doipnen  ties  Christeiilhums,  Heidel- 
berg, 1871 ;  Die  protesliiulische  Kirche  xtittl  der 
Protesttiiileni-erein,  Epiijrammalische  Geilichle,  Bonn, 
1872;  Mtnlerne  Schallenrisse,  Heidelberg  1870,  2d 
vol.,  Bonn  1883;  }'om  Oelhergc,  Oeislliche  Dichl- 
ungen,  2d  collection,  Bonn,  1880;  Aiich  in  Stichen 
der  rheinischen  Mission,  ein  Wort  zur  Verictihrung, 
Bonn,  1882  (pp.  2-3)  ;  Wie  definirt  man  die  .l/u-tiX.' 
Eine  Kulliir-  uml  Kunslfrage,  Bonn,  1882  (]>p.  28); 
Senthchreiben  am/en  llerrn  J'Jarrer  Julius  'Ihikiitter 
in  firtmeii  in  fiel re ff  seiner  Dtirstellung  der  Theologie 
Alhrerhl  Rilschls,' }<i8i  (pp.  22j. 

LANSDELL,  H.,  distributed  in  1878  tracts  and 
Scriptures  in  Ku.ssia,  especially  in  liosi'itals  and 
prisons.  His  Through  SifieriahoA  been  translated 
into  German  (Jena,  1882,  2  vols.),  Swedish,  and 
Danish;  his  liussian  Central  Asia,  into  German 
(Lei|izi.i,'.  188.'),  3  vols.). 

LAWSON,  A.  C,  was  active  on  the  Ixjard  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  ilission  Society;  edited 
many  of  the  publications  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance .Socir-tv. 

LEATHES,  S.,  was  in  1885  elected  honorary  fel- 
low of  .Jrsus  College,  Cambridge. 

LECHLER,  G.  V.,  I.  2  fr.  be!.,  r.  stichsischen  for 
stichischen;  add:  U rkuntlenf untie  zur  Geschichte  il. 
chrisllichen  Alltrtnms,  Leipzig,  1886. 

LEGGE,  J.  The  Traiels  t,f  Fti-IIsien,  1880,  has 
for  full  title:  Record  of  liudilliislic  Kinijdoms; 
Being  tin  Account  by  the  Chinese  Monk,  Ei'i-lfsien, 
of  his  Travels  in  India  anil  Ceylon  (A.D.  S99-4I4) 
in  Search  of  BuiUlhist  Books  of  Disci/illne  (giving 
a  Corean  recension  of  the  Chinese  text). 

LEMME,  Ludwig,  Lie.  Theol.  (Gottingen,  1871), 
D.D.  (/<-./,,  Un-slau,  1S81),  (ierman  Protestant; 
b.  ut  .S;ilzwedi-1,  Aug.  H,  1^17;  stmlii-d  at  Berlin, 
1800-09;  wa-s  private  tutor  1809-72  ;  Domkandidiit 
in  Berlin,  1872;  H'jieltnt  at  f;ottingen,  1872-74; 
Doinhilfspreiliger  in  Berlin,  1874-70.;  inBi>ector  in 
the  Johanni'uin  at  Breslau,  1870-84 ;  and  mean- 
while I'rivijldiirenl  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  1^70-81 ;  professor  extraordinary  1881- 
84,  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  Rinci' 
l.tHl.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Horner,  but  inclined  to 
the  direction  given  by  Kichard  Rothe.  Hu  is  the 
author  of  Das  VerhiUlniss  tier  Dni/nitilik  :u  Krilik 
untl  Auslcgung  tier  heilitjen  Srhriji  ntirh  Schltier- 
iiinrher,  (iultingen,  1874  ;  (editeil)  Die  ilrei  tjrussm 
lli/hrmiitiitnsschrifen  l.iilhers  romJtdire  15S0,  (lotha 
187.'>,  2d  ed.  1884;  Diis  Evangelimn  in  /lohmm, 
1^77;  Dif  rvlit/ionsf/eschichllichr  liedeulung  tirs 
hrkatotjs,  Bre-slau,  1880;  Die  Siirhsltnlit-he,  18.S1  ; 
lias  ichic  Emiahnunt/s-schreihen  ilrs  Ajioslrls  I'aulus 
tin  Timolheus  [2  Tiiii.  i.  1,  2,  Id,  iv.  0-22],  1H82; 
Die  Simile  wider  ilin  htilit/m  Crist,  18h;I;  I'elier 
die  f'fltge  der  EinhUihiugdrtip  (lecture),  1H84. 

LEO  XIII.  was  arbiu-r  of  the  dis|>ule  between 
(jennany  and  the  Caroline  i^>land8;  sent  Bismarck, 


who  went  half  way  to  Canos.sa  ior  political  consid- 
erations, the  Christ  Order  (an  order  of  merit  for 
distinguished  services  to  the  Roman  Church,  e.<s- 
tablislied  by  Pope  .John  XXII.  in  1317,  and  never 
liefore  given  to  a  Protestant) ;  and  came  out  victor 
for  a  time  in  the  "Culturkampf "  with  Germany 
(1880).  His  /,<i/iii  Dorms  were  published,  Rome, 
1880;  reprinted  with  English  metrical  translation 
by  the  .lesuits  of  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  Balti- 
more, 1880. 

LIDDON,  H.  P.,  declined  bishopric  of  Edin- 
burgh. ISMi. 

LIGHTFOOT,  J.  B.,  D.D.  (Durham,  1879; 
Edinl.Mfjli,  IsM). 

LINCOLN,   H.     Outline  Lectures  in   History  of 

DoClriur,   lic.tc.tl.  18,80. 

LINSENMANN,  F.  X._  Add  -.LehrbuchtlerMoral- 
theologie,  Freiburg,  1878 ;  Konrad  Summenhtirl, 
ein  Kulturliiltl  aus  den  Anfdngen  der  I'niversitttl 
Tubingen,  Tubingen,  1887.  Since  1873  he  haa 
been  joint  editor  of  the  Tiihinger  Theolug.  Qnurlnl- 
schrijl,  to  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  a 
contributor. 

LIPSIUS,  R.  A.,  since  1880  has  been  editor  of 
the  Theolotjischer  Jahresherichl,  founded  by  Piinjer; 
Die  Plttiliis-Arieii,  2d  ed.  Kiel,  1880. 

LITTLEDALE,  R.  F.  There  have  been  three 
editions  of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalnis. 

LOESCHE,  G.  Bettarniin's  Lehre  vom  I'apsI  uiid 
ilercn  arhollr  I>„d,utung.  Halle,  1885. 

LOMAN,  Abraham  Dirk,  Dutch  theologian:  b. 
at  The  Hague,  Sept.  10,  1823;  studied  at  the 
Athenieuniof  .\msterdain,the  Lutheran  Seminary 
in  the  same  city,  and  at  Heidelberg;  bt>came  pas- 
tor at  ALiastricht,  1840;  then  at  Deventer,  1849; 
professor  in  the  Lutheran  .Seminary,  Amsterdam, 
18.50;  of  theology  in  the  Municipal  University 
of  Amsterdam,  1^77.  He  hius  written  numerous 
articles  in  the  Cuts  and  in  the  Thrologisch  Tljd- 
schrifl,  Amst4?rdain  and  Leiden,  18Cl  sqq.  (of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders).  He  is  the 
editor  of  various  hynni-books,  old  national  Dutch 
song.s,  and  of  other  musical  compositions;  and  the 
autlior  of  De  germani  Tlirolngi  humanitatc  (his  in- 
augural address),  Amsterdam,  1850;  and  in  Dutch 
of  "  Why  seek  the  Living  among  the  Dead '! "  1802; 
"  The  Testimony  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  "  (u|Kin 
the  (iosjKd  of  .lohn),  1805  ;  "  Protestantism  and  the 
Authority  of  the  Church,"  1S08;  "ThttGosiiel  of 
.John  :  its  Origin,  First  Readers,  and  its  Accept- 
ance in  Aiitii|nilv."  1873. 

LOMMATZSCH,  Siegfried  Otto  Nathanael,  Lie. 
Theol.,  Ph.D.  (ll.rlin,  IMiO  and  |.si;:l),  D.D.  (lion., 
Uerlin,  Ib.^s:!),  German  Prolfstimt  theologian;  b. 
at  Berlin,  Jan.  21,  \»'M :  studied  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  18.53-.")9;  became  prival-ilticmt  there, 
1870;  profe.ssor  extraordinary  of  theology,  1879. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzseh.  and 
Twesten,  and  an  adherent  of  the  so-called  "  Miilille 
I'arty."  .Since  1881  he  h.-is  Ix-en  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Connuission  for  the  examination  of  upp<T- 
clasa  t<!achers  in  evangelical  theology.  He  is  (lie 
author  of  SrhUirrmaihrr's  l.ehre  rom  M'f/)i(/fr  uuti 
vom  Uelierniilurliehrn  im  X usnmmcnhantje  seiner 
Thetilogie  uud  mil  hrsimdrrrr  lirrilcksichtitjung  drt 
Itriirn  ilhrr  die  lirligitin  iind  tier  I'retliglen,  Berlin, 
1h72;  Luther's  Lrhre  rom  elhisch-religiiisen  Stand- 
puiikir  (lilt  mil  lir.iiiiitlrrrr  l!t  nirksirhtigung  seiner 
Tlitorir  r,.m  I i,  •.  I:> ,  MiV.I. 

LORIMER,  George  Cheney,  0.0.  (Bethel  Col- 
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lege,  Russelville,  Ky.,  1S6-),  Baptist ;  b.  near  Ediu- 
burgh,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1S38;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1856 ;  studie<l  at  George- 
town College,  Ky. :  was  ordained  pa-stor  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky  ,  1S59  ;  from  there  went  to  I'aducah, 
Ky.,  and  tlieuce  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years;  then  went  to  Albany,  X.Y., 
and  was  there  two  yeai-s ;  thence  to  Shawmut- 
avenue  Church,  Boston ;  thence  to  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Church  in  the  same  city  ;  thence  to  the  First 
Church,  Chicago,  111.,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Michigau-aveuue  Chui-ch  of  that  city.  He  is  the 
author  of  Under  (he  Evergreens :  or,  a  Nighl  with 
Sainl  Xicholas,  Boston,  187- ;  The  Great  Conflict: 
Discourse  concerning  Baptists  and  Religious  Belie/, 
1877;  Isms  Old  and  iVew;  Sennon  Series  for  1880- 
81,  1881;  Jesus  the  World's  Sariour:  who  He  is, 
why  He  came,  and  what  He  did,  1883 ;  Studies  in 
Social  Life,  Xew  York,  1886.  » 

LOWE,  W.  H.,  was  educated  at  Durham  school ; 
rowed  in  Cambridge  Univereity  boat  against  Ox- 
ford, 1868,  1870,  1871 ;  was  curate  of  Fen  Ditton, 
1873-75;  of  Milton,  1880-82;  in  charge  of  Wil- 
linghani,  1886;  captain  of  Second  Cambridge 
(University)  Rifle  Volunteeis,  1882-86.  He  edited 
Tiizuii  i  Jahdngiri,  1886. 

LUCKOCK,  H.  M.  The  Bishops  in  the  Tower, 
London.  1886. 

LUTHARDT,  C.  E.,  became  canon  of  Meissen, 
l->70. 

LYON,  D.  C.    Assyrian  Manual,  Chicago,  1886. 

MABON,  W.  A.  V.  v.,  wjxs  in  Hudson  County, 
X  J.,  superintendent  of  public  schools  (1848-.5.5), 
ixaniiner  of  all  the  teachers  of  public  schools  (1848- 
65),  and  commissioner  for  the  equalization  of 
taxes,  1876-81.  The  Xew  Durham  Church  under 
him  (1846-81)  was  not  only  prosperous,  but  the 
parent  of  several  other  churches. 

MACDUFF,  J.  R.  Brighter  than  the  Sun,  1886  ; 
Morning  Family  Prayers  for  a  i'ear,  1886;  Ripples 
in  the  Twilight :  Fragments  of  S'.tnday  Thought  and 
Teaching,  1886. 

MclLVAINE,  J.  H.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Apoca- 
////w.  X.Y.,  l-i>^G. 

MACKARNESS,  J.  F.,  was  educated  at  Eton. 

MACLAGAN,  W.  D.,  served  in  the  Indian  army 
l.Slt)-.j'J.  and  retired  as  lieutenant. 

M  ACLEAR,  G.Fi,  was  appointed  honorary  canon 
of  Cautt-rburv  in  1885. 

MACMILLAN,  H.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (1883).  The 
Olire  I.cir;  London,  18S6. 

MAGdON,  Ellas  Lyman,  D.D.  (Rochester  Uni- 
versitv,  X.Y.,  1853),  Baptist;  b.  at  Lebanon, 
X.H.,"  Oct.  20,  1810;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
Xov.  2.5,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  Xew  Hamp- 
ton Academy  (18.30-32),  Watenille  College,  Me., 
now  Colby  University  (1832-36),  and  at  the  Xew- 
ton  (Mxss.)  Theological  Institution  (1836-39); 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1839  ;  resigned  on  account  of  the 
division  in  the  denomination  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Xinth-street 
Baptist  Church,  Cinciiniati.  O.,  1845;  of  the 
Oliver-street  Baptist  Church,  Xew  York,  1849; 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Albany,  X.Y.,  18.57; 
of  the  Broad-street  Baptist  Church,"  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  1867.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  brick- 
layer's trade  in  1826,  worked  at  it  until  1830 ;  and 
by  means  of  it  during  vacations  and  at  other 
times  supported  himself  through  his  academy,  col- 


lege, and  seminary  life.  Because  of  it  he  early  took 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  gathered 
in  the  course  of  yeare  a  large  and  valuable  library 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  catholic 
laste.s,  wide  reading,  and  great  personal  charm. 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  sold  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars  his  art  collection  to  Vassar 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  his  Protestant  literature  col- 
lection to  Newton  (Mass.)  Theological  Institution, 
his  illustrated  art  works  to  Rochester  (X.Y.)  Uni- 
versity, many  of  his  miscellaneous  works  to  Colby 
University  and  to  Bates  College  (Maine),  a  collec- 
tion of  water-colors  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Xew-York  City,  and  his  Roman-Catholic 
theological  works  to  Cardinal  McCloskey.  He  is 
the  author  of  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Xew  York,  1848;  Proverbs  for  the  People,  Boston, 
1848;  Living  Orators  in  America,  Xew  York,  1849; 
Republican  Christianity,  Boston,  1849 ;  Westward 
Empire,  the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Progress, 
Xew  York,  1856.  • 

MAHAN,  A.  Out  of  Darkness  into  Light,  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1875;  Autobiography:  Intellectual, 
Moral,  and  Spiritual,  London,  1882. 

MAIER,  A.,  is  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Zahringen  Lion  with  the  Star.  He  wrote  Histor- 
isch-hrilUche  Unlersuchungen  iilier  den  Hebraerbrief 
Freiburg,  1851 ;  Die  Glossolalie  des  aposlolischen 
Zeitallers,  1855 ;  Exegetisch-kritische  Untersuch- 
uni/eii  iihtr  ilie  Chrlstologie,  1871. 

MANN,  W.  J.  Life  o/Metchior  Muhlenberq,  1886. 
MANNING,  H.  E.     Petri  PrivUegium,  Xliscella- 
nit.<,  London,  1877,  2  vols. 

MARQUIS,  David  Calhoun,  D.D.  (Washington 
and  Jeffereon  College,  Washington,  Penn.,  1875), 
Presbyterian ;  b.  in  Lawrence  County,  Penn., 
Xov.  15,  1834 ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College, 
Canonsburg,  Penn.,  1857:  taught,  1857-60;  .stud- 
1  ied  in  Western  Theological  Seminarj-,  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  1860-62,  and  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Xorth-west.  Chicago,  111.,  1862-63;  became 
.pastor  at  Decatur,  111.,  1863;  of  Xorth  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  1866;  of  Westminster  Church,  Bal- 
!  tiniore,  Md.,  1S70 ;  of  Lafayette-park  Church,  St. 
]  Louis,  Mo.,  1878  ;  professor  of  Xew-Testament 
;  literature  and  exegesis  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
'  nary  of  the  Xorth-west  (since  1886,  McCormick 
j  Theological  Seminary),  Chicago,  111.,  1883.  He 
I  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1886. 
MARTI,  Karl,  Lie.  Theol.  (Basel,  1879),  Swiss 
Reformed :  b.  at  Bubendorf,  Baselland.  Switzer- 
;  land,  April  25,  1855;  studied  at  Ba.sel,  Gottingen, 

■  and  Leipzig ;  became  pastor  at  Buns,  Baselland 
:  1878,  at  Muttenz  1885;  has  been  privat-docent  at 
I  Basel  since  1881,  He  belongs,  in  general,  to  the 
:  school  of  Ritschl.     He  is  the  author  of  the  arti- 

■  cles  "  Die  Spuren  der  sog.  Grundschrift  des  Hex- 
ateuchs  in  den  vorexilischen  Propheten  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  in  Jahrb.  fir  prot.  Theol.,  1880; 
"  Die  alten  Lauren  und  Kloster  in  der  Wiiste 
.Juda "  (on  basis  of  information  from  Baurath 
Schick  in  Jerusalem),  in  Zeiisch.  d.  deutsch.  Pales- 
tinrereins,  1880 ;  "  Das  Thai  Zeboim  "  [1  Sam.  xiii. 
18],  in  same,  1S81 ;  and  minor  articles  in  the 
Swiss  Kirchenblatt. 

MERRILL,  S.,  has  visited  Palestine  tliree  differ- 
ent times,  and  has  made  the  largest  collection  of 
,  birds  and  animals  from  that  country  that  at  pres- 
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ent  exists.     He  [mblislied   Tlie  Site  of  Calvary,] 
Jerusalem,  l>*S(j. 

MERX,  E.  O.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Breslau,  Aup.  0, 
1801),  Lie.  Theol.  (Berlin,  \>^f)\),  D.D.  (/ion.,  .Jena, 
1872) ;  at  Tubingen  was  professor  of  Semitic  Ian- ' 
guages,  at  Giessen  of  Old- Testament  exegesis,  and 
now  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg.  To  li.st  of  books 
add:  Grammatica  syriaca,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1867; 
Vocabulary  of  the  Tigrc  Lanyuaye  written  down  by 
Morilz  von  Beunnann,  1868  ;  (with  Arnold)  the  2d 
ed.  of  Tuch's  Commentar  iiber  die  Genesi.t,  1871 ; 
Neusyrisclie.i  Lesebuch,  Texle  im  Dialect  von  Urmia, 
Giessen,  1871 ;  Tiiriisclie  Spruchiciirter  in  Deutsche 
ilbersetzt,  Venice,  187- ;  /iur  lielii/ionsjjliilusophie, 
(jiessen,  1872;  Die  Saadjani.sche  L'tbemelzuny  des 
Jlohen  Liedes  in's  Arabincbe,  nebst  an<tern  uuf  ilas 
llohe  Lied  bexiigl.  arab.  Texten,  Heidelberg,  1882; 
Wissenscha/ll.  Clulachten  iiber  <lie  Slellcn  aus  Sohar 
und  Vital  auf  die  H.  Prof.  Rohliuij  seine  Blutbc- 
schuldiyuny  yrunden  will,  Vienna,  1885;  Chresto- 
mathia  taryumica  vocalibus  bubylonicis  in.ilrucia  r/uain 
e  codd.  Msjjts.  eddiilil,  lexicon  adjecil,  llisliiriit  artis 
grammatica  apud  Syros,  accedit  interjirelulio  Di- 
onysii  Thracis  et  Seteri  bar  Sihullu  yrammaticu 
syriaca,  1887;  also  articles,  e.g.,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Oriental  Congress,  Florence, 
1880 ;  De  Eusebiance  historiic  ecctcsiasticfc  versioni- 
bus  syriaca  et  nrmenica  (with  Professor  ^\'right  of 
Cambridge,  he  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  the 
Syriac  text  of  Kusebius  with  a  translation) ;  in 
those  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  Berlin,  1882,  liemcrk- 
ungen  iiber  die  Vocalisation  der  Tarynme,  mil  An- 
hang  iiber  die  Tschitfutkid'schen  Frayntente :  in 
Uhlig,  •'  G.  Dionysii  Thracis  ars  grammatica," 
Leipzig,  1883,  De  versione  armenicn  Dionysii  Thracis 
disputatio ;  in  "  Deutsche  niorgenl.  Zeitschrift," 
1885,  Proben  der  syr.  Ucbersclznny  von  Galenus' 
Schrift  nber  die  einfwhin  Heilmittel ;  in  "  Protes- 
tant Kirch.  Ztg.,"  1885,  Eine  miltelalterliche  Kritik 
der  OJfcnbaruny,  and  yiuni  200  jdhrigen  Geburlstaye 
Sebastian  Bach's  ("  Dnrli  als  reliyioser  Componist  "). 

MESSNER,  K.  F.  H.,  d.  in  Berlin,  Nov.  7,  1886. 
The  paper  he  editerl  was  susi«nded  Nov.  13. 

MITCHELL,  A.  F.,  was  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral AsM'iiil.lv  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland  in  1885. 

MOELLER,  E.  W.,  edited  De  Wette's  commen- 
tary on  K>-vi'lation,  Leipzig,  1862. 

MOFFAT,  J.  C.  ( 'oiii/iarative  lUligions  has  passed 
throiigli  si-vrral  editii>iis. 

MOMBERT,  Jacob  Isidor,  D.D.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  I'liilaili'lpliia.  1866),  Kpiscopaliaii ; 
b.  at  Ca.ssel,  (iermany,  Nov.  6,  ls29;  received 
Ills  first  education  in  the  schools  there  ;  s|>ent  sev- 
eral years  in  busines-s,  which  gave  him  opportunity 
of  an  early  residence  in  Kngland ;  there  lie  paiwed 
tlirougli  college,  and  after  studies  continued  at 
Leipzig  and  lleiilelberg,  and  extensive  travels, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngliind  in  1857  ; 
was  curate  in  Ijuebec,  Camula,  1857-5!);  a-s-sistant 
(1850),  and  then  rector  of  .St.  .lanies's  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  1.S60-69;  American  chaplain,  Dres- 
den, Saxony,  1869-75;  since  which  time  he  has 
only  partially  exercised  his  ministry,  having  lieen 
engrossed  with  literary  lalwirs.  Tfieologieally  he 
holds  catholic  and  non-partisan  ground,  alike  n.-- 
moto  from  the  puerilities  of  mediii'val  formalism, 
and  the  daring  negations  of  the  followers  of  Keuss. 
His  studies  have  ranged  ovi-r  many  fields  in  the-  \ 
ology,  philology,  philosophy,  history,  and  art.  j 
lie  h.-ts  written   many  scliolarly  articles  in  dif- , 


ferent  religious  periodicals;  translated  Thohick's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (London  1856,  Philadel- 
phia 1857),  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles  ill  the  .Vmerican  Laiige  Series,  Xew  York, 
1867;  edited  with  prolegomena  (containing  a  Life 
of  Tyndale)  and  various  collations,  William  Tyn- 
dale's  Five  Books  of  Moses  (being  a  verbatim  re- 
print, copied  by  his  own  lianil,  of  the  edition  of 
1530  in  the  Lenox  Library,  Xew  York,  and  com- 
pared with  Tyiidale's  Genesis  of  1.531.  and  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Matthew's 
Bible),  Xew  Y'ork  [18S-1];  and  is  the  author  of 
the  following  independent  works :  Faith  Victo- 
rious: Account  of  the  Venerable  Dr.  Johann  Ebet, 
Late  Archdeacon  of  the  Old  Town  Church  of  Kiinigs- 
lierg,  in  I'riussia,  London  and  X'ew  Y'ork,  1882; 
Handbook-  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  with 
Co])ious  Examples  illustrating  the  Ancestry  and  lie- 
lalionship  of  the  Several  Versions,  and  Comparative 
7'<iWc.«  [18S3];  Great  Lives:  A  Course  of  History 
in  liinyiaphifs.  Boston,  1886,  2d  ed.  1880. 

MOORHOUSE,    J.,   was  chaplain  in  ordinary 

to  the  (^leell.  1N71-76. 

MORISON,  James.  The  Extent  of  the  Alone- 
W('/i(  lias  been  often  reprinted;  Saving  Faith,  9tii 
eil.  1886;  St.  J'uul's  Teaching  on  Sanctijicalion,  a 
Practical  Exposition  of  Rom.  vi..  1886. 

MORRIS,  J.  C,  was  the  fir.«t  editor  of  The 
Lulhiraii  (Ibsrrnr,  Philadeljihia,  Penn. 

MOULTON,  W.  F.,  with  Milligan,  wrote  the com- 
nientarv'iii  .hihn,  in  ScliatV's  Papular  Commentary. 

MYRBERC,  O.  F.  L.  U»,  add  after  Xotes:  and 
Commentary.  To  list  add:  in  Swedish:  "Intro- 
duction t<i  Romans,"  1S08;  "Voices  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  1877;  "  The  Epistles  translated  from 
the  Original,"  1883;  several  pamphlets;  founded 
in  1881,  ISilulfirskaren,  a  journal  for  critical  and 
practical  Bible  studies. 

NIELSEN,  F.  K.,  was  a  member  of  the  commi.s- 
sion  for  a  new  hymn-liook  for  the  Danish  Church, 
which  api)eared  in  1885.  To  list  of  bcxiks  (in 
Danish)  add:  The  Ethics  of  Terlullian,  1879; 
Scandinavian  Free-Masonry  anil  its  History,  1882; 
The  Basis  of  Free-Masonry,  1883;  Lodge  and 
Church,  1883  (German  translation,  Leipzig,  1883); 
Ess<iys  and  CriticLims,  1881. 

NILLES,  N.  .Sihctii:  disputationes  academica 
Juris  etclisiustice,  Inii.sbruck,  1886  sqcj. 

NIPPOLD,  F.  W.  F.  Die  nllkatholische  Kirche 
dis  Erztiislhums  I'irecht,  Heidelberg,  1S72;  Die 
riimisch-katholische  Kirche  im  Kimigreich  der  Aieiler- 
lanile,  I.*ipzig,  1877;  edited  Christian  Carl  Josias, 
Freiherr  von  linnsvn,  Deutsche  Ausyabi.  dnvch  neue 
Mitthedunyen  vermehrt.  1S6.S-72,  3  vols.  Of  the 
jiur  gesrhichl'ichen  WUriliyiiny  dir  Religion  Jesu, 
the  7tli  part  Bp|M'ared  in  I8.S6.  The  new  edition 
of  Ilagenbacli  has  been  enlarged  by  him. 

OETTINGEN,  A.  Was  hnsst  krisllivh-sociat  f 
Xrilb.lni,/,hn.,/,„,  Leipzig,  1886. 

OLTRAMARE,    M.    J.    H.,  D.D.    (Strassburg, 

18S1>). 

OORT,  H.  77ii'  Human  Sacrifices  m  Israel 
I  Dutch),  1865;  hiw  Gospel  auil  Talmud  was  trans- 
lated with  many  additions  in  The  Modern  Review, 
Lonilon,  ls.s:l(.liilv  and  Oclr>lwr);  Atlas  for  Bibli- 
cal and  Evrlrsiastiral  Hislori/,  18HJ,  etc. 

OSGOOD,  H.,  is  th<-  autiior  of  articles  in  The 
Hii/ilisl  li'riirw,  and  other  periodicals. 

OVERTON,  John  Henry,  (hurch  of  Kngland; 
canon  of  Stow  Longii  in   Lincoln  Cathedral;  was 
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scholar  of  Lincoln   College,   Oxford;   first  class  I  of  the  :!>i>icilegium  is  under  title  Anatecla  Sacra 


moderations,  185.) :  B. A. ,1858;  M. A. ,1860;  was 
ordained  deacon  18o8,  priest  1859 ;  was  curate 
of  Quedgeley,  (iloucestershire,  1858-60;  rector  of 
Legbourne,  Lincolnshire,  lSGO-83;  since  1879  has 
been  canon  of  Stow  Loiisa  in  Lincoln  Cathedral : 
an<l  since  1883  rector  of  Epworth,  Diocese  of  Lin- 
coln. With  Kev.  C.  J.  Abbey  he  ■\VTot«,  The 
English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London, 
1878,  2  vols. ;  and  separately,  WiUiam  Law.  Non- 
juror and  Mystic,  1880;  Life  in  the  English  Church. 
1660-1714,  1885;  The  El-angelical  Reviral  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  1886 ;  and  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britnnnica  (9th  edition)  and  The  Dic- 
tionnni  of  National  Biography.  « 

OXENHAM,  H.N.  Memoir  of  Lieut.  Rudolph 
De  Liste,  K.X.,  London,  1886;  translated  Diilling- 
er's  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  by  Janus,  London, 
1869,  3d  ed.  1870  ;  Letters  from  Rome,  by  Quirinus, 
1870 ;  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  ap- 
pendices, A  n  Eirenicon  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
London,  1870. 

PARK,  E.  A„  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  University, 
Xov.  8.  188G. 

PARRY,  E.,  in  1882  declined  election  by  the 


Spicilegii  .'<olesmensi :  and  the  third,  Analecta  No- 
cissima,  has  already  begun. 

PLATH,  K.  H.  C.  Fiinfiig  Jahre  Gossnerscher 
.Missidu,  Berlin,  1886 :  The  Subject  of  Mis-nons  con- 
sidered under  Three  New  Aspects  (the  Church  and 
missions ;  the  representation  of  the  science  of 
missions  at  the  universities;  commerce  and  the 
Cliurch),  Kng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  Ls73. 

PLUIVIIVIER,  A,,  w.<is  educated  at  Lancing  Col- 
lege, Sussex,  1852-58;  wrote  on  Epistles  of  St. 
.lohn,  in  Cambridge  Greek'  Testament,  1886;  also 
The  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers,  London,  1887. 

PLUIVIPTR"E,  E.  H.  Lazarus  and  Other  Poems, 
1864,4th  ed.  1884;  Master  and  Scholar  (poems), 
1866,  2d  ed.  1884  ;  Chri.-t  and  Christendom  (Boyle 
Lectures),  1867;  Theology  and  Life  (sermons), 
1866,  2d  ed.  1884  ;  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 2d  ed.  1884;  The  Commedia  and  Canzoniere 
of  Dante  Alighieri  (new  trans.,  with  life,  notes, 
and  portraits),  1887.  2  vols. 

PORTER,  J.  L.  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and  Beth- 
lehem. London,  1886.  Dr.  Porter  was  missionary 
in  S\Tia,  1849-59. 

PREGER,  J.  W.,  Die  Entfaltung  der  Idee  des 
Menschen    durch     die    Weltgeschichte,     Miinchen> 


Australian    bishops,   as   bishop    of    Sydney   and  |  1870;    Der   kirchenpol.    Kampf  unter   Ludwig   d. 
metropolitan.  j  Baier  u.  sein  Einjluss  auf  d.  ojf'entl.  Meinung  in 


PATON,  J.  B.     B.A.,  1849. 

PAXTON,  John  R.  The  "  R."  is  a  mere  ini- 
tial. 

PAYNE-SMITH,  R.,  wrote  commentary  on  the 
books  nf  Saimu'l,  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary. 

PEROWNE,  J.  J.  S.,  was  educated  at  Norwich 


Deutschland,'[S77 ;  Die  Verlrage  Ludtcigsd.  Baiem 
und  Friedrich  dem  Schiinen  1325  ti.  1326,  1883; 
Die  Politik  Johannes  XXn .  in  Bezuy  auf  Italien  und 
Deutschland,  1885  ;  Psalmhiichlein  Bibl.  Psatmen  in 
deutschen  Liedericeisen.  Rothenburg,  1886  :  articles 
on  R.  Merswin,  J.  Tauler,  Mystische  Theologie, 


Grammar  School ;  was  Bell's  University  scholar,    in  Herzog'^. 

1842;  Crosse  Divinity  scholar,  1845;  prebendary!      PRESSENSE,  E.,  is   a  corresponding  member 

of   St.    David's  Cathedral,   1867-72.     He  is  the   of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  taking  the  place 


author  of  Remarks  on  Dr.  Donalilson's  "  Jashar ; 
The  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments  (fisrinoxxs). 


of   Victor  Cousin ;   takes   an  active  j^art  in   the 
French  ."senate  as  a  liberal ;  wrote  Varitlts  morales 


1882;  The  Athanasian  Creed  (a  sermon);  Con-  et  politiques.  Paris.  1885. 
fession  in  the  Church  of  England  (sermon  with'  PRIME,  Wendell,  D.D.  (Union  College,  Schenec- 
appendix);  articles  on  the  Pentateuch,  Zechariah,  tady,  X.Y.,  l88o),  Presbyterian,  .son  of  the  late 
etc.,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  articles  i  Samuel  Irenreus  Prime;  b.  at  Matteawan,  N.Y., 
inthe  Contemporary  Review,  Expositor,  Good  Words. '  Aug.  3,  1837;  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
etc.;  editor  of  Rogers  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles'  }sey!-York  City,  18.56;  studied  theology  for  one 
(Parker  Society),  1853;  Al-Adjrumiieh  (an  Arabic  '  year  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hamptlen 


grammar)  18 — ;  The  Remains  Literary  and  Theo 
logical  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  3  vols. ;  and  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament  for  Schools,  1884  sqq. 

PFLEIDERER,  O.  English  translation  of  Re- 
ligionsphilosophie.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the 
Basis  of  its  History  (vol.  i.,  Spinoza  to  Schleier- 
macher),  London,  1886. 

PHILPOTT,  H.jwaschancellorof  the  L'niversity 
of  Cainluiilgo  in  1847. 

PIERCE,  H.  N.,  was  ordered  deacon  1848;  or- 
dained priest,  1849 ;  planted  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Wasliington  County,  Tex. ;  was  rector  at  Mat- 
agorda, Tex.,  1852-54  ;  took  temporary  charge  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  Orieans,  last  half  of  18.54 ; 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Rahwav.  N..I.,  1855-.57;  of 
St.  John's,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1867-68;  of  St.  Paul's, 
Sprin<.;1i.>ld,  III.,  1868-70;  consecrated  bishop,  1870 

PIERSON,  A.  T      ""       "^  "  " 

York,  1886. 


Sidney,  Va.,  and  for  two  at  Princeton  (N..I.) 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  1861; 
was  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1861-67;  of  Union  Church,  Xewburgh,  X.Y., 
1869-75 ;  and  since  1876  has  been  an  editor  of 
The  New- York  Observer. 

PRINS,  Ji  J.,  became  emeritus  professor,  1885; 
wrote  Commentatio  de  loco  difficiti,  1  Pet.  Hi.  18- 
22,  prcemio  ornata,  1836 ;  Specimen  de  toco  Luc.  ii. 
25-35,  1836. 

PUAUX,  F.,  and  SABATIER,  A.  Etudes  sur  la 
Rr'rocaiioii  de  t' Edit  de  Nantes,  Paris,  1886. 

PUNJER,  G.  C.  B.  Grundriss  der  Religions- 
philosophie,  ed.  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Braunschweig,  1886. 

QUINTARD,  C.  T.,  D.D.  (Trinity  College.  Hart- 


ford. Conn.,  1860). 

RAEBIGER,  J.  F.    Eritische  Untersuchungen,  2d 
The  Crisis  of  Mis.nons,  New  '  ed.  1886. 

RAINY,  R.,  takes  a  leading  part  in  all  the  affairs 


PIGOU,  F.     Full  title  of  work  cited  as  Early  ■  oi  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Communion  is  Early  Communion  Addresses  at  Hud- 1      RAND,  W.  W.     Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  upon 
dersfeld,  Liverpool,  etc.,  London,  1877.  {  the  basis  of  Edward  Robinson's. 

PITRA,  J.  B.,  was  transferred  in  1884  to  the        RANKE,  E.     Specimen  codicis  Novi  Test.   Ful- 
see  of  Porto  et  Santa  Rufina.     The  second  series  dinsis,  Marburg,  1860. 


RBICHBL. 


2G5 


SCHULTZB. 


REICHEL,  C.  P.,  was  first  senior  moderator 
classics,  lSi:i. 

REISCHLE,  M.  W.  T.  Ein  Wort  zur  Contra- 
verse  til"  r  die  Mi/alii:  in  Theohgie,  Freiburg,  1880. 

REUTER,  H.F.     Auyusliniscfie  Sludien,  1887. 

REVILLE,  A.,  was  pastor  at  Luiieray  (Seine  In- 
ferieuri'),  1S1!»-51;  tlie  English  translation  men- 
tioned, 1.  11,  is  of  the  Manuel  d'inslruclion  Prole- 
ffoniines,  2d  ed.  1885 ;  Les  liitiyions  des  peuples  tion 
ciiHlise's,  Paris,  1883,  2  vols.  ;  Les  Heliyious  ilu 
Meiii/ue,  de  t' Ame'rioue  cenlrate  et  du  Pe'rou,  18S1. 
In  188(3  he  was  made  president  of  the  Section  des 
etudes  religieuses,  founded  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
£tudes  at  the  old  Sorbonne,  by  the  National  tiov- 
ernment,  and  lectures  there  on  the  history  of 
doctrines. 

REYNOLDS,  H.R.  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
Compared  and  Contrasted  ("  Present  Day  Tracts," 
No.  4G)  18.SG. 

RICE,  E.  W.  Pictorial  Commentary  on  St.  Mat- 
thew, 1880. 

RIQG,  J.  H.  Full  title,  1.  32,  The  Sabbath  and 
the  Sabl/ath  Law  be/ore  and  after  Christ. 

Rices,  E.  Suggested  Emendations  of  the  Au- 
thorized Enylish  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Andover,  1873;  Suggested  Afodijications  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  A'ew  Testament,  1883. 

ROBERTS,  W.  C,  LL.D.  (College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, i8S»;). 

ROBINSON,  C.  S.  Name  of  present  church 
changed  in  Isso,  from  "Memorial  "  to  "  Madison 
Avenue."    L.  23,  after  "  thousand  "  add  :  copies. 

ROBINSON,  E.  C,  received  the  degree  of 
I.L.D.  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Nov.  s,  1880. 

ROBINSON,  T.  H.  In  Ilarrisburg,  was  pastor 
of  Market-R(]uare  Church. 

RUDIN,  E.  C.  W.  N.  Sun-ey  of  the  Scripturtd 
Ilislon/  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  Swedish),  1886. 

RUETSCHI,  R.,  is  editor  of  the  Kirchenblatt  ftir 
die  refonn-.Schweiz. 

RYDBERC,  a.  V.  His  "Romantic  Stories" 
and  "Freebooter  "  have  been  translated  intoDani.sh 
and  German ;  his  "  Adventures  of  Little  Vigg," 
into  Germati  and  French;  issued  "The  Sibylline 
Books  atid  Voluspa,"  Stockholm,  1881  ;  "  Poems," 
1882  (Danish,  German,  and  Polish  translations); 
"The  Myth  of  the  Sword  of  Victory,"  Copenhagen, 
1881;  "Investigations  in  German  Mythology," 
Stockholm,  1K80. 

RYLE,  J.  C,  was  educated  at  Eton. 

SALMON,  C,  contriliutiMl  various  articles  in 
Smitljaiiil  \\  Mif's  Dicliiiuary  of  Christian  liingraphy. 

SAMSON,  C.  W.,  issui'il  new  edition,  with  su[>- 
pleniints,  of  his  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines,  Phila- 
delphia. lf>80;   Guide  to  S,  If  Education,  1880. 

SANDAY,  W.,  studied  at  Kalliol  College  as  well 
as  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

SAUSSAYE,  P.  D.  C.  German  translation  of 
Vier  Si/i,isr,t  has  not  yet  appeart^d. 

SAVACE,  M.  J.     .Social  Problems,  1880. 

SAYCE,  A.  H.  Inscriptions  of  Mai  Amir,  etc., 
1  S8."p ;  .1  s.iiiriii :  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,  1H80. 

SCHAFF,  D.  S.,  was  moderator  of  the  Syno<l 
..f  .Missouri,  1880. 

SCHANZ,  P.  Commentar  iihrr  iliif  Evangelium 
</,,-•  Malthatus,  Freiburg,  1870;  Marc\ui,  1881; 
l.ucas,  Tubingen,  1883;  .Inhanws,  1N85. 

SCH^ELE,  K.  H.  C.  German  translation  of 
Church   Catechising,  Uotha,  1880;  he  is  editor  of 


Uie  "Review  for  Christian  Faith  and  Education," 
Upsala,  lss:5-s(i,  Visby  since  1887. 

SCHENCK,  W.  E.,  retired  from  secretaryship  in 
1880. 

SCHERER,  E.  H.  A.,  since  1849  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Revue  de  tht'ologie,  and 
since  1801  on  the  political  and  literary  staff  of 
Le  Temps.  He  published  Melanges  de  critique 
reliyieuse,  (jeneva,  IsOU. 

SCHICKLER,  Fernand  de.  Baron.  French  Prot- 
estant layman;  b.  in  Paris,  .\ug.  24.  1835;  early 
distinguished  himself,  and  endeared  hinuself  to 
his  co-religionists,  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  which  his  wealth 
enabled  him  materially  to  aid.  He  has  been  since 
1805  president  of  the  "  Societe  de  I'histoire  du 
protestantisme  francais ;  "  since  1878,  president  of 
the  "  Societd  biblique  protestante  de  Paris; " 
since  1879,  member  of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  In  1877  he  was  president  of 
the  liberal  delegation  of  the  reformed  churches 
of  France.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  "Societe  de  i'histoire  du  protestantisme  fran- 
<;ais;  "  to  the  Journal  du  proteslanti.^me  franfais  ;  to 
the  history  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Paris  (Notices 
biographiques  sur  les  viembrrs  du  comite  biblique), 
1808;  to  the  Ilistoire  de  France  dans  les  archives 
prive'es  de  la  Grande- Bretagne,  1879 ;  to  the  Rap- 
port presenle  au  Jubile'  semi-se'culaire  de  la  Societe' 
pour  I' encouragement  de  I'itislruction  primaire  parmi 
les  proleslants  de  France,  1880;  and  has  separately 
published  En  Orient,  Paris,  1802;  Notice  sur  la 
Socii'te  de  I'  hisloire  du  Protestantisme  Fran(ai$ 
1852-72,  1874.  • 

SCHNEDERMANN,G.H.,contributcdtoStrack 
and  Zochler's  Kurzyifasst.  Kommentar,  Nordlingen, 
1886  sqq.,  the  commentaries  on  Corinthians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon.  He  succeeded 
Kaftan  in  private  teaching  of  dogmatic  and  New- 
Testament  theology  at  Basel,  1883. 

SCHOLZ,  A>  Commentar  zum  Buck  Judith, 
1887. 

SCHUETTE,  Conrad  Hermann  Louis,  since 
1884  editor  of  The  Columbus  (O.)  Theological 
MiK/aziue. 

SiCHULTZ,  Friedrlch  Wilhelm,  Lie.  Theol., 
Ph.D.  (Berlin,  1852  and  1853  re.siK-ctively),  D.D. 
Tolistadd:  "Cyrusder  Gro.sse"  (in  Theol.  Sludien 
u.  Krililen,  1853,  pp.  024  S(|(i.)  ;  "  Dii-  innere  Be- 
deutung  der  alttestam.  Feste  "  (in  Deutsche  Zcit- 
schrijl  of  Schmieder,  1857,  Juni- u.  Juli-heft); 
"  I'eber  die  Eintheiluiig  des  Decalogs  "  (in  Luth. 
Zeitschrift  ol  Kudelbach  and  (iueiicke,  18.58,  I.)  ; 
Dumerous  geograjihical  and  historical  articles  in 
Her/og" ;  tlie  sections  on  the  geography  of  Pal- 
estine, the  history  and  archaeology  of  Israel,  and 
the  theolof^  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Zockler's 
l/andbuch  iter  theoloyi.ichen  Wissenschajh'n,  Nord- 
lingen, 1882,  2d  e,l."l884. 

SCHULTZ,  H.  Zur  Lehre  com  h.  Abendmahl, 
Gotha.  18m;.     II.'  belongs  to  the  school  of  Ritschl. 

SCHULZE,  L.  T.,  was  director  of  the  seminary 
at  Magileburg,  for  the  training  of  t<'acher8  of  n>- 
ligioii  in  the  gymnasia.  Edited  Libri  symlmlici 
eccles.  LxUh.,  Berlin,  1860;  Melanchthon's  ImcI 
pracipui,  1850  ;  Luther's  A  usfuhrliche  Erkldruug 
drr  Epistel  an  die  Galater,  IH.'ii);  author  of  article 
/ 'ibrr  das  Refirmatorium  viltr  cirricnrum  vom  H!H 
des  Jacobus  Philipp  con  Basel  in  Xlschr.  f.  kirchl. 
Wiss.,  1880. 
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SCHWANE,  J.  Ueher  die  Verlrdge,  Munster, 
1871,  2d  ed.  1872. 

SCHWARZ,  K.  H.  W.  Eight  vols.  Predujlen 
««,«  dir  Geqenu-drl,  Leipzig,  1858-82. 

SEEBERC,  R.  Zur  Geschichte  des  Begriffs  der 
Kirchf,  Uiirput,  1884. 

SEELEY,  J.  R.,  was  bracketed,  with  three  others, 
first  in  the  first-class  in  classical  tripos. 

SEISS,  J.  A.     Right  Life,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

SEPP,  J.  N.,  D.D.  Deposed  bj'  Lola  Montez, 
and  expelled  from  Munich,  1847.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  parliaments  at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and 
Munich.  Add  to  list :  Poems :  Marcos  Bozzaris, 
1860 ;  Ludwig  A  ugustus,  Koenig  von  Bagern  und 
das  Zeitalter  der  Wiedergeburl  der  Kiinsle,  1809  ; 
Altbayerischer  Sagenschatz,  zur  Bereicherung  der  in- 
dogermanischen  Mylhologie,  1876 ;  Slaats-Kirchen- 
zusldnde  in  Suddeutschland,  1878 ;  Ursprung  der 
Glasinaler-kunst  im  Kloster  Tegernsee,  1878 ;  Die 
Felsenkuppel  auf  Moria  eine  Justinianische  Sophien- 
kirche,  1882 ;  Ein  Volk  von  zehn  Millionen,  oder  der 
Bayernstamm,  Herkunft  und  Ausbreitung  iiber  Oes- 
treich,  Kdrnthen,  Steyennark  und  Tyrol,  Kampf- 
schrift  wider  Czechen  und  Magyaren  (a  drama),  1st 
and  2d  ed.  1882;  Der  Jaegerwirlh  und  die  Sendling- 
erschlacht,  1882;  Der  bayerische  Bauernkrieg  (1705), 
1884 ;  Die  gottliche  Tragoedie  (Passion-drama  for 
the  plav  at  Oberammergau  in  1890),  1886. 

SEYERLEN,  K.  R.,  repetent  in  the  theological 
seminarj-  at  Tiibingen,  1859-01. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Earl  of,  was  educated  at  Har- 
row School ;  was  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner 
from  1841  to  1847.  His  first  public  philanthropic 
effort  was  in  1833,  when  he  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of 
children's  labor  in  factories  to  ten  a  daj'.  It  was 
defeated ;  but  a  Government  bill  enjoining  that 
with  the  exception  of  silk  and  lace  mills,  no  chil- 
dren under  nine  were  to  be  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories, while  those  under  thirteen  were  to  work 
not  more  than  forty-eight  liours  a  week,  and  were 
to  receive  from  their  employers  at  least  two  hours 
schooling  a  week,  was  carried.  But  it  proved  so 
imperfect  and  ineffective,  that  in  1838  he  intro- 
duced another  bill  on  the  subject.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment also  opposed.  The  outcome  of  the  agita- 
tion was,  however,  that  in  1850  he  carried  his 
point;  and  in  1853  Lord  Palmerston  gave  the 
measure  its  present  shape,  viz.,  that  children 
between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age  must  not 
be  employed  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half  daily, 
or  ten  hours  on  alternate  days,  while  those  of 
tender  years  must  do  their  work  between  ten  and 
six  o'clock.  In  1840  he  secured  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  children 
not  protected  by  the  Factory  Act,  e.g.,  those  in 
mines;  and,  on  the  strength  of  its  revelations, 
introduced  two  bills  in  1842,  one  removing  female 
children  from  the  mines  and  collieries,  and  the 
other  providing  for  the.  care  and  education  of 
children  in  calico-print  works.  In  1844  he  founded 
the  Ragged  School  Union  in  London,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  outcast  children  there.  In 
1864  he  introduced  in  Parliament  measures  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  prohibition  of  chimney- 
sweeping  by  boys,  and  the  compulsory  employ- 
ment of  machines  for  the  purpose.  He  was  in 
1834  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  City 
Mission;  and  in  1842,  of  a  society  for  the  con- 
struction of  model  lodging-houses.     He  was  presi- 


dent of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
from  1851  till  his  death,  as  also  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  reforming  the  treatment  of  luna- 
tics. He  did  much  to  elevate  the  costermonger 
class.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  good  he  did  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
active  life.  He  was  connected  with  nearly  three 
hundred  religious  societies,  and  with  many  other 
philanthropic  institutions.  In  1884  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London  was  presented  to  him. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  his  humble  piety. 
For  a  full  account  of  his  extraordinary  useful- 
ness, see  Edwix  Hodder:  The  Life  and  Work  of 
the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  London, 
1880,  3  vols.  « 

SHORT,  C,  d.  in  Xew-York  City,  Dec.  24, 
1880. 

SMYTH,  E.  C,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at 
the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  University, 
Nov.  8,  1880. 

SMYTH,  N.,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
the  eschatological  portion  of  Dr.  I.  A.  Dorner's 
Theology,  separately  in  an  English  translation, 
Dorner  on  the  Future  State,  New  York,  1883. 

SPALDING,  J.  F.  For  three  years  his  juris- 
diction included  New  Mexico,  and  for  three  years 
more  New  Jlexico  and  Arizona.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  General  Convo- 
cation in  1865,  1868,  and  1871. 

SPENCER,  Jesse  Ames,  D.D.  (Columbia  Col- 
lege, New-York  City,  1852),  Episcopalian ;  b.  at 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  June  17, 1816; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New-York  City, 
1837  ;  studied  theology  at  the  (Episcopalian)  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminaiy,  New- York  City ;  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James,  Goshen,  N.Y.,  1840; 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  1842;  went  to 
Europe ;  on  his  return  taught,  and  engaged  iu 
literary  work;  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
1848-49  ;  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Oriental 
languages  in  Burlington  College,  N.J.,  1849 ;  was 
editor  and  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  Union  and  Church  Book  .Society,  New-York 
City,  1851-57 ;  declined  election  as  vice-president 
of  Troy  University.  1858 ;  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Flatbush.  L.L,  18"63-05;  professor  of  Greek,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  1869-79.  He  is 
the  author  of  Discourses,  New  York,  1843  ;  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  1849 ;  History  of  the  United 
States,  1850-09,  4  vols.;  Greek  Praxis,  1870; 
Young  Ruler,  and  Other  Discourses,  1871 ;  edited 
The  Four  Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Greek, 
u-ith  English  Notes  (together  with  the  Greek  text 
of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament),  1847;  Ca:sar's 
Commentaries  (with  notes  and  lexicon),  1848; 
Archbishop  Trench's  Poe7ns,18o6 ;  Xeuophon's  Ana- 
basis (from  MSS.  of  Prof.  A.  Crosby),  1^75;  Ar- 
nold's scries  (if  Latin  and  Greek  text-books.       • 

SPITTA,  F.  A.  W.     Feslpredigten,  Bonn,  1886. 

STEINER,  H.  Der  Ziircher  Professor  Joh. 
Ileinrich  Hotlinyer  in  Heidelberg,  1655-61,  Ziirich, 
1880. 

STEVENS.,  A.,  hon.  A.M.  (Brown  University). 

STEVENS,  W.  B.,  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Savannah.  Ga.,  1838-43. 

STEVENSON,  William  Fleming,  D.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  1881) ;  b.  in  Strabane, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Sept.  20,  1832;  d.  at 
llathgar,  Dublin,   Ireland,   Sept.   10,  1886.     He 
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was  of  that  Ulster  Presbyterian  stock,  which  has 
given  a  special  character  to  the  northern  province 
of  Ireland.  He  gra<luate<l  .M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Gla.sgo\v,  and  finished  his  tlieological  studies 
in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Occasional  passages  in 
his  writings  show  that  while  interested  in  the 
speculative  and  critical  sides  of  German  theology, 
it  was  the  warm,  spiritual.  Christian  life  of  Ger- 
many, as  displayed  in  German  hymns  and  mi.ssions, 
which  attracted  him  most.  In  185(j  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Strabane, 
became  town  missionary,  and  worked  in  the  fever- 
stricken  lanes  of  the  poor  part  of  Belfast.  In 
1860  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Kathgar-road  Presbyterian  Church,  situated 
in  a  suburb  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  the 
first  minister  of  this  church,  and  it  was  his  first  and 
only  regular  charge.  On  the  2(1  of  February,  1862, 
the  present  church  building  was  dedicated,  Ur. 
Norman  McLeod  preaching  the  opening  sermon. 
Literary  work,  especially  aliout  this  time,  occupied 
much  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  attention.  His  contribu- 
tions to  Goo<t  Wnrds,  Dr.  McLeod's  jieriodical, 
were  numerous,  and  dealt  largely  with  the  heart- 
life  and  practical  Christianity  of  Germany.  Pray- 
ing nnd  Workiny,  London,  1862,  is  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  social  problems,  as  well  as  to  the 
friends  of  missions.  Lices  ami  Deeds  worth  knnic- 
iny,  Xew  York,  1870,  composed  of  collected  arti- 
cles, and  published  without  authority,  is  not  less 
interesting.  Hymns  for  Church  ami  Home,  London, 
1873,  has  a  scholarly  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
which  make  it  very  valuable  to  hymnologists. 

In  1871  Mr.  Stevenson  was  called  to  the  work 
which,  in  some  sense,  was  the  most  important 
of  his  life,  for  in  that  year  he  became  co-idjutor 
with  Kev.  Dr.  James  Alorgan,  the  convener  of  the 
As.sembly's  Foreign  Mission;  and  in  1873  he  be- 
came sole  convener,  while  retaining  the  pastorate 
of  his  church.  Successful  as  a  preacher  and  a 
pastor,  he  seemed  even  better  fitted  for  this  new- 
work,  which  he  had  assumed  with  great  ditfidence. 
In  1873  he  visited  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Kvangelical  Alliance  in  Xew  York. 
In  1877  he  undertook  a  journey  round  the  world, 
in  the  interests  of  missions;  some  papers  from  his 
pen  appeared  on  the  subject  of  this  journey,  in 
Goiid  Woril.t.  In  1881  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  moderator  of  the  General  .\s8embly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  which  met  in 
Dublin.  Of  course  many  offers  came  to  him  from 
fields  of  work  wider  than  the  comparatively  nar- 
row one  of  Irish  Presbyterianism;  but  he  simply 
could  not  leave  his  beloved  |>eople.  His  life  had 
now  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  under  the 
highest  pressure  from  his  double  duties  as  a  pa.s- 
tor,  and  as  an  organi/er  and  administrator  of 
mission-work.  His  death,  hastened  by  overwork, 
occurred  suddenly,  painlessly,  and  almost  without 
warning,  from  lieart-dLsea-s*!,  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  activity.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Stevensim 
belonged  to  the  first  class.  Ilia  writings  give  a 
g(X)d  idea  of  his  pulpit  style.  His  brnadly  tol- 
erant spirit  won  the  victory  over  even  Irish  parly 
feeling,  which  runs  alincist  as  high  in  mailers 
irclesiaslical  as  pnlitical.  He  was  a  nn-niber  "f 
the  Senate  of  the  Koval  University;  and  his  a]>- 
l>oiiilmi-nt  as  chaplain  to  the  vic(^-regal  court, 
uniliT  Lord  Aherdeen's  administratimi,  was  re- 
garded OS  marking  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Uie 


government  towards  Presbyterianism,  as  the  at- 
tendance at  his  funeral  of  tlie  clergy  and  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  and  other  churches, 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  beginning 
of  a  better  relation  l>etween  the  branches  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  Ireland  than  has  existed  in  the 
past.  ROBERT  w.  ^.^LI.. 

STOCKMEYER,  I.  Die  personliche  Aneiijnung 
des  m  C/.nsf..  ./,,,,l,ft,en  Heiles,  1878. 

STOECKER,  A.,  is  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
and  of  the  Prussian  Chambers.  He  combines 
political  with  religious  activity  as  a  leader  of 
the  anti-,S?initic  movement,  and  of  Christian 
socialism. 

STOKES,  C.  T.  Ireland  and  the  CeUic  Church, 
a  History  of  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick  to  the  English 
Conquest  in  1172,  London,  1886;  Si/nopsis  of 
Medicrvitl  Histury,  1886. 

STORY,  R.  H.,  was  appointed  second  clerk  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  succession  to  Professor 
Milligan,  in  May,  1886  ;  and  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  .Septemlier,  1886. 

STRACK,  H.  L.,  "  while  acknowledging  the 
full  rii;lit  of  critical  investigation,  is  convince<l 
that  such  investigation  ought  to  be  combined  with 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  an  earnest 
Christian  faith.  That  Christ  died  for  us,  and  rose 
again,  is  an  irrefutable  fact,  nay,  one  inaccessible 
to  criticism."  The  Kaiser  Wilbelm  Gymna-sium, 
where  he  taught  in  1872-73,  is  in  Berlin.  The 
title  of  the  monthly  Nathanai-l,  which  he  edits, 
has  been  changed,  as  also  its  place  of  publication ; 
it  is  now  called  Nathanail.  Zeitschriji  ftir  die  Arbeit 
der  erangelischen  Kirche  an  Israel,  Karlsruhe  u. 
Leipzig.  He  edits,  with  Professor  Zcickler  of 
Greifswald,  the  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  :u  den 
heiligen  Schriflen  Alten  und  Xeiten  Testamentes, 
sowie  zu  den  A pokri/phcn,  Nbrdlingen,  1886  sqq. 

STRONG,  Joslah,  D.D.  (Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  ().,  1886), 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Xaperville,  Du  Page 
Countv,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1847  ;  graduated  at  West- 
ern Reserve  Ci>ll,-ge,  Hudson,  O.,  1869;  studied 
theology  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  1869-71,  but  did  not  gr.aduate  becau.so 
of  failure  in  health;  was  pastor  of  a  home-mis- 
sionary church  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
1871-73  ;  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  Churcli, 
Hudson,  O.,  1S73-76,  when  the  college  church, 
having  united  with  the  village  church,  no  longer 
needed  a  pastor ;  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Sandusky,  ().,  1876-81  ;  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Home  Missionary  Society,  1881-84;  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Cincinnati,  O., 
18K4-86,  when  he  liecamo  general  agent  of  the 
Kvangi'lical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  is  the  author  of  Our  Country,  jmb- 
lished  bv  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Xew  Y.lrk,  iss.-,,  6tli  ed.  ('JlsOOOtli)  18H6. 

STUART,  George  Hay,  Pn'sbyterian  layman  ; 
li.  at  luisr  Hall,  Countv  Down,  Ireland,  April  -', 
l.^|li;  educated  at  Hanbridge,  Ireland;  t(K)k  up 
his  residence  in  Philadeliihia  in  l!^3l  ;  went  into 
business,  bi-caine  presiaent  of  the  Mei'hanics" 
Xational  Rank  of  that  city;  afterwards  the  Mer- 
chants" National  Hank  of  T'liiladelphia  was  organ- 
ized for  him,  and  he  beranie  its  president.  Ho 
was  Ihe  presiilent  of  the  I'liited-Stati's  Christian 
Commission  during  the  civil  war  (see  article, 
•'Christian  Commission,"  in  SchaJ/'-Ilrr:oy  Ency- 
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clopcedia,  i.  449);  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  United-States  Evangelical  Alliance ; 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society ;  director  of  City  Trusts  (which 
includes  Girard  College),  director  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York,  director  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  chairman  of  the  first  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  or- 
ganized under  President  Grant  (serving  until  the 
original  Board  resigned)  ;  first  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  president  of  three  International  Coiv 
ventions  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations ; 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  National  Conven- 
tion which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1867,  resulting 
in  union  of  O.  S.  and  N.  S.  Presbyterian  churches; 
and  is  prominently  connected  with  other  religious 
and  philanthropic  associations.  See  sketch  of 
his  life  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  in  A.  S.  Billiugsby's 
From  the  Flag  to  the  Cross;  Scenes  and  Incidents 
of  Christianity  in  the  ]Var,  Philadelphia,  1S72. 
(Substituted  by  Mr.  Stuart  for  sketch  given  on  p.  212.) 

STUBBS,  Wt  Serenleen  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  and  Kindred  Sub- 
jects, London,  1886. 

SWETE,  H.  B.,  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
London ;  curate  of  Tor,  Torquav.  1869-72. 

TALMAGE,ThomasDeWitt,D".D.,  Presbyterian; 
b.  near  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  Jan.  7,  1832;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
1853,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (Reformed  Dutch) 
Theological  Seminary,  N.J.,  1856  ;  became  pastor 
of  the  Reformed-Dutch  Church  at  Belleville,  N.J., 
1856;  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859;  Second  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1862;  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brookhn,  N.Y., 
1869.  In  1870  the  congregation  erected  on  the 
same  street,  near  the  old  site,  a  new  and  much 
larger  church,  known  as  the  "Tabernacle."  It 
was  burnt  Dec.  22, 1872  ;  rebuilt,  1873;  dedicated 
Feb.  22,  1874.  The  new  tabernacle  seats  some 
five  thousand  persons;  the  church  has  now  in 
1886  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven 
comnmnicants.  Dr.  Talmage  edited  The  Chris- 
tian at  Work,  New  York,  1873-76 ;  The  Advance 
of  Chicago,  in  1877  and  1878 ;  and  now  edits 
Franh  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine.  His  sermons 
are  published  everj'  week  in  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom,  and  translated  into  Norwegian, 
Russian,  German,  French,  and  Italian.  Over  six 
hundred  secular  and  religious  papers  each  week 
publish  them  entire,  and  thousands  furnish  sjni- 
opses.  Of  the  volumes  made  up  of  his  sermons, 
lectures,  essays,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned,  beside 
foreign  publications,  seven  volumes  of  sermons, 
CrumOs  Swept  Up,  Abominations  of  Modern  Society, 
Shots  at  Targets,  Around  the  Tea-Table,  Night  Side 
of  New  York,  Mask  Torn  Off,  The  Marriage  Ring, 
The  liattle  for  Bread,  Orange- Blossoms  Frosted. 
(Substituted  liy  Dr.  Talmage  for  the  slietch  upon  p.  214.) 

TAYLOR,  C,  is  author  of  articles  in  The  Ex- 
positor (  The  Didachu',  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
June,  1886),  Journal  of  Philology,  Smith  and 
Wace's  Diet.  Christ.  Biography,  etc.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1886  as  delegate  from  Cam- 
bridge University  to  Harvard  University,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  its 
2o0th  anniversary,  Nov.  8,  1886. 


TAYLOR,  M.  W.  Life  of  Amanda  SmUh,  1886 ; 
The  Negro  in  .Methodism  (preparing). 

TAYLOR,  W.  M.  The  Parables  of  Our  Saviour 
Ex/Himided  and  Illustrated,  New  York,  1886. 

THIERSCH,  H.  W>  J.  De  Pentaleuchi  rersione 
Alexandrina  libri  Hi.,  Erlangen,  1841  ;  Gramma- 
tisches  Lehrbuch  fur  die  ersten  Unterrichl  in  die  he- 
briiische  Sprache,  1842, 2d  ed.  under  title  Hcbrdische 
Orammatik  fiir  Anfdnger,  1858;  Einige  Worte  tiber 
die  Aechtheit  der  ueutestamentlichen  Schriflen,  1846; 
De  Epislola  ad  Hebrwos  commenlatio  historica,  Mar- 
burg, 1848;  De  Stephani  protomartyris  oratione  com- 
menlatio exegetica,  1849;  Erinnerungen  an  E.  A. 
von  Schaden,  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1853  ;  Griechenlands 
Schicksale,  1863  ;  Ueber  vemUnftige  und  christliche 
Erziehung  der  Kinder,  Basel,  1864;  Friedrich 
Thierschs  Leben,  Leipzig,  1866,  2  vols. ;  Melanch- 
thon,  Augsburg,  1877;  John  Wesley,  1879;  Die 
Physiognomic  des  Mondes,  Nbrdlingen,  1879 ;  Ur- 
sprung  und  Entwicklung  der  Colonieen  in  Nord- 
Amerika,  U96-1776,  Augsburg,  18S0;  Ueber  Jo- 
hannes ron  Mailer  den  Geschichti:chreiber,  und  seinen 
tiandschrifllichen  Nachlass,  1881;  Lacater,  1881; 
Edmund  Ludloir  und  seine  Ungliicksgefahrten  als 
Fliichtlinge  an  dem  gastlichen  Herde  in  der  Schweiz, 
Ba.sel,  1881;  Samuel  Gobat,  1884  (English  transla- 
tion, London,  1884) ;  Abyssinia  (English  trans- 
lation by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  S.  Pereira,  London, 
18S5). 

THOMAS,  D.,  helped  to  secure  the  first  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  L'niversity  of  Wales; 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  the  opening  of 
University  College,  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  1877.  The  first  seven 
volumes  of  The  Homilisl  were  republished  1886. 
He  furnished  the  homilies,  and  Dr.  Farrar  the 
exegesis,  in  the  commentary  on  Corinthians,  in 
The  Pulpil  Commentary. 

THOMAS,  Owen,  DId.  (College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  1877),  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist; 
b.  at  Holyhead,  Angle.*ea,  North  Wales,  Dec.  16, 
1812;  attended  the  Bala  Calvinistic  Methodist 
College  from  1838  to  October,  1841 ;  theu  for  two 
sessions  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was 
unable,  owing  to  circumstances,  to  finish  the  curri- 
culum ;  became  minister  at  Pwllheli,  Caernarvon- 
shire, 1844 ;  (of  the  English  Church)  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  1846;  in  London,  1850;  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church,  Prince's  Road,  Liv- 
erpool, 1865.  He  was  moderator  of  North  Wales 
A,ssociation  in  1863  and  1882 ;  moderator  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1868  ;  has  been  repeatedly  sent  as 
a  deputation  to  visit  the  Scotch  (Free),  Irish,  and 
English  A.ssemblies,  as  well  as  to  the  Council  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  His  father  was  a  stone- 
cutter by  trade,  and  he  worked  at  this  trade  from 
his  fourteenth  to  his  twentieth  year.  He  h.is  been 
foryears  joint  editor  of  the  Traethyrd!/(ld,l\\e  oldest 
and  ablest  Welsh  quarterly,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  articles  on  theological,  phil- 
osophical, critical,  and  historical  subjects ;  many 
articles  in  the  Welsh  Encyclopedia  ;  LiJ'e  of  John 
Jones  (Talsam)  (containing  a  large  account  of  the 
Welsh  preachers,  and  theological  controversies  in 
Wales),  Wrexham,  1874,  2  vols. ;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Kitto's  Pictorial  New  Testament  into  Welsh, 
with  very  extensive  additions,  forming  a  full  com- 
mentary on  th3  Epistles  to  the  Galatians.  and  most 
of  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians,  and 
especially  of  Hebrews  (Wrexham,  1885,  2  vols.). 
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THOROLD,  A.  W.,  was  canon  residentiary  of 
York.  1^71-77. 

TIELE,  C.  P.  Df  godsdienst  der  tiefle  ("The 
Religion  of  Love "),  Amsterdam,  1868;  Bnby- 
lonLich-assyrische  Geschichle,  vol.  i.,  C>otha,  1S86; 
2d  (-d.,  much  enlarged,  of  French  translation  of 
Oesrhiedfnia  van  den  GodsdiensI,  1886 ;  Danish 
translation  of  same,  Copenhagen,  1884. 

TITCOMB,  J.  H.,  resigned  his  bi.shopric  in  con- 
.sequence  of  a  terrible  mountain  accident.  He  is 
now  vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Brock ly,  London. 

TOLLIN,  H.  G.  N.  Die  hohenzollenischen  Colo- 
tiisalionen,  1876;  Die  magdeburger  Wallonen,  1876; 
Die  /ranziUischen  Colonieen  in  Oranienburg,  Kiipe- 
nick  und  Rheinfberg,  1876  ;  Albrecht  von  Atain:  und 
Hans  von  Scheni(z,  ISIS;  Biirgermeister  Aug.  With, 
pranke,  1884. 

TOORENENBERGEN.J.J.van.  The  first  torn, 
of  the  .^fnnumenta,  etc.,  contains  a  reprint  of  the 
exce8.siTely  rare  (Economica  C'hrisliana,  whence 
the  Summe  nf  Holy  Scripliire  is  drawn. 

TOWNSEND,  L.T.  T/ie  Bible  and  other  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1885;  Pulpit 
Rhetoric,  1886. 

TRENCH,  R.  C.  Sermons  New  and  Old,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1886. 

TROLLOPE,  E.,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Trollopc,  Bart.,  and  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Kest- 
wen,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1867. 

TROUTBECK,  J.,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
School. 

TSCHACKERT,  P.  [Johannes  Briessmann's] 
Flo.iciili   L'5W7. 

TUCKER,  Henry  William,  Church  of  England; 
prebendary  of  Wenlocksliarn  in  St.  I'aul'.s  Cathe- 
dral ;  educated  at  Magdali-n  Hall,  Oxford  ;  gradu- 
aU'd  B.  A.  185-J,  M.A.  isM ;  ordained  deacon  18.'>4, 
priest  1855;  was  curate  of  Chantry,  Somerset- 
shire, 1854-56;  West  Buckland,  1858-60;  Uevo- 
ran,  Cornwall,  1860-05 ;  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1865-79;  since  1875  has  been  .secretary  to  the 
Associates  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Bray ;  since  1879, 
secretary  of  the  .Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  GosiK-l  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  also  honorary 
secretary  of  the  t'olonial  Bishops'  Fund.  He  is 
the  author  of  Under  Ai'.f  Banner :  Papers  on  Mis- 
sion Work  of  Modern  Times,  London,  ls7'J,  7th 
e<l.  1877;  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Episcopate  of 
Edward  Feild,  D.D'.  (bishop  of  Newfoundland), 
1«78,  4th  ed.  1«79;  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Epu- 
copate  of  Georqe  Aui/ustus  Setwi/n,  D.D.  (bishop 
of  Lichfield),  1878,  2  vols.,  4t"h  ed.  1881;  The 
English  Church  in  Other  Lands;  or,  the  Spiritual 
/■Expansion  of  England,  London  and  New  York, 
1«8I(. 

TUCKER,  W.  J.  One  of  the  founders  and  edit- 
ors of  Thi-  Aniloi^er  lieriew. 

TULLOCH.J.  I.  30.  aft<<r  Philosophy  add:  in 
Em/land  in  the  Srventemlh  Centun/. 

tWINING,  Kinsley,  D.D.  (Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  ('(iiin.,  IHHI),  Cungregationalist ;  b.  at 
We.Mt  Point,  N.Y.,  July  IH,  18a2;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  lh.5;l,  and  at  Yale  Theological  S-m- 
inary  1856;  was  resident  licentiate  at  Anflover 
Seminary,  18.57  ;  was  pastor  rif  the  Congregational 
Church,  Hinsdale,  Mieh.,  18.57-fl;t;  acting  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  186.'l-64;  and  then  for  nearly  two 
years  out  of  ministerial  serrico  in  poor  health  ; 


pastor  of  Prospoct-street  Congregational  Church, 
Cambridgeport,    Mass.,    1807-7".';    of   the    Union 

I  Congregational  Church,  Providence,  U.I.,  1872- 
76;  in  Euroj^e,  1876-78;  became  literarj"  editor 
of  the  New-York  Independent,  1880. 

i      TYLER,  W.  S.     Homer's  Hiad,  Books  rvi.-Txir. 

!  New  York,  1886.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

I  at  Harvard's  250th  anniversary,  Nov.  8,  1886. 

;  UHLHORN,  J,  G.  W.  English  tran.slation,  by 
.Sophia  Taylor,  of  vol.  i.,  Die  chrittliche  lAehes- 
thdtigkeil,  Die  alte  Kirche,  under    title.   Christian 

'  Charitii  in  the  Ancient  Church,  Edinburgh,  1883. 

I      VALENTINE,  M.,  LL.D.  (Wittenberg  College, 

:  Springfield,  O.,  1H86). 

I  VAN  DYKE,  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.  (College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  X..!.,  18.S4),  Presbyterian:  b. 
at  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  Nov.  2,  1832;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  18.57,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  1861,  both  in  Princeton,  N..I. ; 
was  tutor  of  Greek  in  the  college  there,  1859-61 ; 
pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bloomsbury, 
N.J.,  1861-69;  and  since  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cranbury,  N.J. 
During  1859  and  1860  he  wa.s  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing upon  education,  in  conjunction  with  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  New  .Jersey.  He 
is  the  author  of  Popery  the  I'oe  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Republic,  Philadelphia,  1871,  12th  thousand. 
New  York,  1886 ;  The  Legal  Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic  (Tract  No.  174  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society),  New  York,  1879 ;  Through 
the  Prison  to  the  Throne,  Illustrations  of  Life  front 
the  Biography  of  Joseph,  New  York,  1881,  5th  eil. 
1886 ;  From  Gloom  to  Gladness,  Ulustrations  if 
Life  from  the  Biography  of  Esther,  1883,  3d  eil. 
1880  ;  Giving  or  ICnterlainment —  Which  ?  (pamphlet 
recommending  giving,  in  preference  to  other  modes 
of  raising  money  for  church  and  charitable  pur- 
poses), 1«83,  11th  ed.  1886  (ten  thousand  .sold); 
Theism  and  Involution  :  an  Examination  of  Modern 
Speculative  Theories  as  related  to  Theislic  ( 'once/>- 
tionsnf  the  Universe,  1880  (April),  2d  ed.  (October) 
1886. 

VENABLES.E.,  wrote  .irticle  "  Monastic  Rules 
and  .Architecture,"  in  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  ;  and  arti- 
cles "  Bunyan,"  "  Brevint,"  "  Bullinghain,"  "  Cecil 
(Richard),"  etc.,  in  Leslie  Stephen's  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog. 

VINCENT,  M.  R.  tlirist  as  a  Teacher,  1886; 
Bible   Words  (in  preparaticin ). 

VOELTER,  Daniel  Erhardt  Johannes,  Ph.D.,  Lie. 
Theol. (both  Tubingen,  1880  and  18S3  res|MTtively ). 
Protestant  theologian  ;  b.  at  Esslingen,  \Vurl,>ni- 
berg,  Sept.  14,  1855;  studied  at  Tubingen  (Ev.iii- 
gelical  Theological  Seminary  and  Iniversity); 
hecame  repetent  in  the  theological  seminary  thiMe, 
1S8();  prival-doceni  of  theology  in  the  university 
1884;  ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  the  Lu- 
theran .Seminary  in  Amst<'rdam,  18s5;  and  sinee 
Februarv.  I^'Hfl,  has  also  held  the  same  |H)siti(>n 
in  the  "I'nirersitT  of  Amst^-rdam.  Ho  is  the 
author  of  Die  hnlslehunq  der  Apokali/pse,  Frei- 
burg, 1882,  2d  ed.  1885;  Der  Ursprung  des 
Donatismus,    1883. 

VOLCK,  W.,  edited  not  only  the  ninth  but  tho 
tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  Hofmann's  Die  h. 
.Schrij)  A",  r.,  Nonllingen,  1883,  l,s>Sll.  In  the 
loth  ed.  of  (iesenins  the  title  rends;  llihrnisches 
und  urnmilisrhrs  llanitiriirlrrbuch. 

WACE,  Henry,  wius  curate  of  St.   Lnke'ii,  Bor- 
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wiok  Street,  London,  lStJl-63.  King's  College,  of 
whieli  he  is  principal,  is  in  London. 

WADDINGTON,  C,  discovered  the  true  date 
of  I'olvcarp's  niartvrUoni  (.\.l).  15.5). 

WAGENMANN,  J.  A.,  D.D.  (1S02),  editor  of  the 
Jnhrliiichtr  f.  deutscht:  T/noloi/ie,  1SG2-78;  wrote 
articli'S  in  Ileraog  and  Alii/,  deutsclie  Biographie. 

WALDENSTROM,  P.  P.  •'  Ou  tlie  Meaning  of 
the  .Vtonement " (Om  Jorsoningenn  Betydelse,  Stock- 
holm, 1873,  reprinted  Chicago,  111  ,  U.S.A.).  A 
sermon  preached  in  1872  first  gave  impetus  to  the 
theological  movement  with  which  he  is  identified, 
and  the  book  was  written  to  defend  and  explain 
his  views  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention. 
He  prefers  to  put  his  distinctive  teaching  thus : 
Kon  per  gratiwn  propter  Chrislo  propidatorem,  sed 
propter  graliain  per  Christum  mediatorem,  redemp- 
torem.  He  is  commonly  accused  in  Sweden  of 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  a  slan- 
der, for  just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  he  accepts  and 
defends  the  reading  6  /loioysviji  Bedc  in  John  i.  18. 

WANAMAKER,  John,  Presbyterian  layman; 
b.  in  Philadelphia,  I'enn.,  in  the  year  1838;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and  early  went 
into  business,  .\fter  being  a  clerk  for  a  while  in 
the  year  1601,  he  started  in  the  clothing  business 
on  his  own  accouut.  He  subsequently  enlarged 
and  altered  his  business,  until  now  he  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States,  employs  some  three  thousand  per- 
sons, and  is  known  throughout  the  country.  He 
has  displayed  similar  energy  in  Christian  work. 
He  started,  in  1858,  a  Sunday  school  over  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phila- 
delphia, out  of  which  has  grown  Bethany  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,800, 
and  Bethany  Sunday  School,  numbering  in  1886 
2971  members.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Christian  Commission  ;  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia  from 
1870  to  1883;  and  has  been  prominent  in  many 
other  Christian  enterprises.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Revenue  and  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee, which  did  such  efficient  service  in  starting 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
ISiG.  Approved  by  Mr.  Wauamaker. 

WARFIELD,  B.  B.,has  written  articles  on  bibli- 
cal criticism  and  the  Didacht,  in  "Bibliotheca 
Sacra,"  "Presbyterian,"  "Andover  Review,"  and 
"  Kxpositor,"  etc. 

WATTS,  R.,  established  the  Westminster 
Church  in  Philadelphia  1852,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  it  1653 ;  was  installed  in  the  Gloucester- 
street  Church,  Dublin,  1603. 

WEED,  Edwin  Gardner,  D.D.  (University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1886),  S.T.D.  (Racine 
College,  Wis.,  1886),  Episcopalian,  bishop  of 
Florida;  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  23,  1837; 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New- York  City,  1870;  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Summerville,  Ga., 
1*71  :  bishop,  188G.  • 

WEISS,  [Carl  Philipp;,  Bernhard,  Ph.D.  (Jena, 
IS.VJ),  Lie.  Theol.  (Konigsberg,  18.52),  D.D.  (hon., 
Kbuigsberg,  1662)  ;  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Halle, 
and  Berlin,  1844-48;  was  Dicisionsp/arrer  a,t  Ko- 
nigsberg, 1861-63 ;  Consistorialralh  und  Mitglied  des 
CoDsistoriums  at  Kiel,  1874-77;  Milglied  des  Con- 
iisloriums  at  Berlin,   1879-80;   suice    1880,  Ober- 


ConsUlorialralh  und  vortragender  Rath  im  Ministe- 
rium  der  geisllichen  u.  Unterrichls-Angelegenheiten. 
To  list  of  works  add :  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitunr/  in 
das  Neue  Testament,  Berlin,  1886.  His  Lehrl/uch 
der  biblischen  Theologie  was  translated,  Edinburgh, 
1882-83,  2  vols.  New  editions  of  his  commenta- 
ries, in  the  Meyer  series,  Mark  and  Luke  (1885), 
John  (1886),  Romans  (1886),  Timothy  and  Titus 
(1880).  Besides  books,  he  has  written  numerous 
elaborate  articles  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  Jahr- 
biicber  f.  dcutsche  Theologie,  etc. 

WEISS,  Nathanael,  Reformed  Church  of  France; 
b.  at  La  Croix-aux-Mines,  near  Saint  Die  (X'osges), 
March  27,  1845  ;  studied  at  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Strassburg,  and  finished  course  of  the- 
ology with  Protestant  faculty  of  that  university, 
1867 ;  was  private  tutor  iu  Alsace  and  Paris, 
1867-69;  won  the  Schmutz  prize  by  thesis.  Expo- 
sition, comparison  el  critique  du  systeme  ecclesiastique 
de  Schleiermacher  et  de  celui  de  ^'inet,  1868;  was 
Reformed  pastor  at  Glaciere,  1869-71 ;  missionary 
agent  of  the  French  Sunday-school  Society,  1871- 
75  ;  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Boulogne- 
sur-.Seine  since  1875;  and  is  now  adjunct  libra- 
rian of  the  "  Societe  du  protestantisme  franc^ais." 
He  contributed  articles  upon  Protestant  France 
to  Lichtenberger's  Enci/cloptdie  des  sciences  reti- 
gieuses,  and  edited  for  the  first  time,  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes,  La  sortie  de  France  pour 
cause  de  religion,  de  Daniel  Brousson  el  sa  famille, 
1685-93,  Paris,  1666.  '       • 

WEIZSAECKER,  K.  Das  Neue  Testament  iiber- 
setzt,  Tubingen,  1875,  2d  ed.  Freiburg,  1882;  Das 
apostolische  Zeitaller  der  cfiristtichen  Kirche,  Frei- 
burg, 1886. 

WELLHAUSEN,  J.  English  translation  of 
Prolegomena,  with  introduction  by  Prof.  W.  Rob- 
ertson Smith,  under  title  Prolegomena  to  the  His- 
tory of  Israel,  u-ilh  a  reprint  of  the  article  Israel 
from  the  "  Encycl  Britannica,"  Edinburgh,  1885. 

WENDT,  H.  H.,  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Gotting- 
en,  as  well  as  at  Tubingen. 

WESTCOTT,  B.  F.,  was  a  member  of  the 
Roval  Commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts,  1881- 
83;"  2ded.  of  General  View  Hist.  Eng.  Bible,  1872; 
Christus  Consutnmator :  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work 
and  Person  (f  Christ  in  Relation  to  Modem  Thought 
(sermons)  1666. 

WHEDON,  D.  D.,  studied  law  at  Rochester  and 
Rome,  X.Y. ;  became  teacher  in  the  Oneida  Semi- 
nary, 1830.  Two  additional  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected writings  appeared  in  1866.  Emory  and 
Henry  College  is  at  Emory,  \Vashington  Co.,  Va. 

WIKNER,  C.  P.  "Sermons,"  vols,  i.,  ii., 
1677,  1883;  "Notion  of  tiualitv,"  1860. 

WILKES,  Henry,  d.  in  Montreal,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  17,  1666. 

WILKINSON,  W.C.  T?,e Baptist Principle,lS81; 
Webster :  an  Ode,  18S2 ;  Classic  French  Course  in 
English,  1660.  He  has  been  several  seasons  "ad- 
junct lecturer"  on  English  literature  in  Wellesley 
College.  He  is  at  present  (1866)  conductor  of  a 
department  (Pa.storal  Theology)  in  The  Homiletic 
Review.  He  has  twice  travelled  in  Europe,  attend- 
ing lectures  during  one  winter  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Paris,  and  spending  some  months  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  visiting  the  chief  centres  of  art  in  Italy. 

WILLIAMS,  G.,  is  on  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj- ;  is  ex-president 
of  the  Sundav-school  Union. 
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WILLIAMS,  William  R.  Mr.  Mornay  Williams, 
his  son,  sends  this  additional  information  :  "  Dr. 
Williams  had  no  middle  name ;  the  initial  '  U ' 
having  been  assumed  by  him,  in  early  life,  because 
of  the  annoying  mistakes  constantly  arising  from 
t\u:  simple  apfHjllatiou  William  Williams,  lie 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Amity 
IJaptist  Church  on  the  same  evening  on  which  the 
church  itself  was  recognized,  Dec.  17,  18;i2,  re- 
maining pastor  to  the  time  of  his  death,  never 
having  uad  another  charge,  nor  his  people  another 
pastor,  lie  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  (lSli2) ; 
the  first  secretary,  and  one  of  the  draughters,  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference, 
in  Januarj',  18.!3 ;  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Kochest«r  Theological  .Sem- 
inary, in  the  formation  of  which,  as  also  of  the 
University  of  Uochester  (both  established  in  1850), 
he  was  actively  concerned,  lie  was  also  for  many 
years  on  the  publishing  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  an<l  in  that  ]>ositioii  corrected 
the  proofs  of  their  foreign  publications  (viz., 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  .Spanish);  he  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  society,  as  also 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  lie  wrote  the 
introduction  to  [the  American  reprint  of  John] 
Harris's  flreal  Commission  ;  or,  the  Christian  Church 
constituted  and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the 
World,  Boston,  1842;  to  that  of  Miss  Grigg's 
Jacqueline  Pascal,  or  Convent  Life  at  Port  Royal, 
New  York,  1854 ;  and  to  [W.  W.]  Everts's  William 
Colgate:  a  Christian  Layman,  Philadelphia,  1881. 
His  Religious  Progress,  and  Lectures  on  the  Lord's 
J'rayer,  were  both  republished  in  Scotland  [in  one 
volume,  Kdinburgh  and  London,  1851]." 

WILSON,  J.  L.,  became  .secretary  «Hieri/u.«,  1885. 
Died  at  his  home  near  Marj'sville,  S.C.,  July  13, 
1886. 

WISE,  D.  Young  Knights  of  the  Cross,  New 
York,  1880. 

WITHEROW,  T.  Italian  translation  of  5cri>- 
tund  Bujilism.  Florence,  1877. 

WITH  ROW,  J.  L.,  preached  the  opening  sermon 
at  th(?  Di's  Moines  meeting  of  the  A.  H.  C.  F.  M. 
in  1880;  accepted  call  to  Third  Presbyterian 
Cluiich,  Chicago,  111.,  1880. 

WOLF,  E.  J.,  lias  published  some  sermons;  is 
editur  of  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

WOODRUFF,  F.  E.,  wrote  on  the  Greek  Frag- 
nii-nt  of  thi;  Kainer  AI.SS.,  and  a  vindication  of 
till'  giTiuincncsM  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  The 
Andover  ReiH'W,  1880. 

WOOL8EY,  T.  D.,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  Harvard's  'J.'jOth  anniversarv,  Nov.  8,  18S0. 

WORDSWORTH,  C,  D.C.L.  (hon.,  Oxford, 
18.'):i),  D.D.  (/i«ri.,  IMinburgh  ami  St.  Andrews); 
Catnh'sis,  Itli  ed.  1808;  Remarks  on  Dr.  Light- 
/hut's  Essay,  2d  <:(1.  1884  ;  Discourse  on  Scottish 
Church  History,  1884;  Public  Ap/ieats  in  Behalf  of 
Christian  LiUrli/.  1880,  2  vols. 

WORDSWORTH,  J.,  was  exhibitioner  of  Win- 
chester College.     Portions  of  Ht.   Mark  and  Hi. 


Matthew  from  the  DolAiio  MS.  (k),  and  Other  Frag- 
ments (with  Dr.  Sanday  and  H.  J.  Whitt-),  l)eing 
No.  2  of  a  series  of  Old"  Latin  biblical  U'xts,  1^86; 
"  The  Corbcy  St.  .lames  (Jf.)  "  in  Studia  Ilitilia, 
Oxford,  1883;  .4  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and 
Laiti/  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  Salisbury,  No- 
vemWr,  1885;  Self-Di-icipline  in  Charity  (sermon 
on  St.  James  i.  20,  27,  preached  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  on  May  30,  1S8Q,  for  the  clergy  orphan 
schools),  Salisbury,  1880;  Bristol  Bishopric  Endow- 
ment Fund  (sermon  on  Ileb.  xiii.  14,  preached  in 
Bristol  Cathedral,  June  27,  1880),  Bristol. 

WORTHINGTON,  George,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (both 
from  Ilobart  College,  1870  and  lsb5  res|>ectively), 
Episcopalian,  bishoj^  of  Nebr-iska ;  b.  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1838;  graduated  at  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.Y.,  1800,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New-York  City,  1863 ;  be- 
came assistant  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.Y., 
1863 ;  rectorof  Christ  Church,  Ballston  .Spa,  N.  Y., 
1865;  rectorof  St.  John's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1868.  He  was  in  1879  twice  elected  by  the  clergy 
bishop  of  Michigan,  but  the  laity  refused  to  con- 
firm. In  1883  he  declined  election  by  the  General 
Convention  as  missionary  bishop  of  Shan;;hai.  In 
May,  18S4,  he  w;is  elected  bishop  of  Nebraska, 
and  declined;  in  November,  1884,  wa-s  elected  a 
.second  time,  accepted,  and  was  consecrated  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  24,  1885. 

WRIGHT,  C.  H.  H.  The  Dicinity-school  Question, 
Dublin,  1886  (pp.  8)  ;  Biblical  Essays:  or,  Eieget- 
ical  Studies  on  the  Books  of  Job  and  Jonah,  Ezekiel's 
Prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  St.  Peter's  "  Spirits 
in  Prison,"  and  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypse,  Edin- 
burgh, l8>;o. 

WRIGHT,  W.,  M.A. 

WYLIE,  J.  A.  History  of  the  Scottish  Nation, 
1880.  2  vols. 

YOUNG,  R.  Materials  for  Bible  Revmon  (drawn 
from  the  Analytical  Concordance),  1880. 

ZAHN,  T.  Jlermte  PiL'^lor  e  N.  T.  iltustr.,  Gdt- 
tingi-n,  1807;  Missionsmethoden  im  Zeitalter  der 
Apiislel,  Erlangen,  ls80  (two  lectures). 

ZELLER,  E.  Plato's  Gaslmahl,  Hbersctzt  und 
erlautirl,  Marburg,  1857;  Vorlriige,  2d  ed.  Leipzig 
1875,  3d  series  Leipzig  1884  ;  Geschichte  d.  deutsch. 
Phil.,  2d  ed.  1875 ;  Grundri.ts  d.  Geschichte  d. 
griech.  Philosophic,  Leipzig,  1883,  2d  edition  1885 
(English  translation  by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyue 
and  Evelyn  Abbott,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Phihisophi/,  London  and  New  York,  1886);  Fried- 
rich  d.  dr.  als  Philosoph,  Berlin,  1886. 

ZEZSCHWITZ,  Gerhard  von,  was  pastor  at 
Gr()S>/..-choeher  near  Leipzig,  l.'>.")2-50;  lived  at 
NeuiMidi-tteslau  without  otlice,  1801-0.3;  lectured 
at  Frankfurt,  Basel,  and  Darmstadt,  1803-05; 
out  of  the.se  lectures  came  /Cur  .l/iologic  de$  Chris- 
tenih'ims  niich  Geschichte  und  Lehre,  Leipzig, 
1800. 

ZOECKLER,  C,  edits,  with  H.  L.  .Strack, 
Kurzge /'ussier  Kommentar  :u  dm  heiligen  Srhrijten 
A.  u.  A'.  T.'s  nt'bsl  den  Apokryphen,  Nordlingen, 
1880  sqq.,  12  vols. 
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ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  LIVING  DIVINES. 

Containing  Additions  to  Biography  and  Literature  from  I  886  to  1  890. 


Tht  titles  of  loolt  are  tfiote  produced  hy  tlis  regpestice  pm-tant  tinfe  the  appearanee  of  the  original 
edition  nf  this  Eiicyel/zpatdia.  A»  a  rule,  the  plaee  of  publication  it  that  la»t  mentione<l  undo-  the 
article  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


ABBOT,  Ezra.  The  Authorthip  of  the  Fourth 
G Of/pel :  External  Kri(tenc(s,  reprinted  witli  otlier 
critical  easuys,  edited  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry 
TiiaviT  (his  successor),  Boston,  1889. 

ABBOTT,  E.  A,  The  Kernel  and  the  IIu»lt, 
18M7. 

ABBOTT,  L.,  elected  pa-stor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Prooklvn,  as  successor  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  188S»  ;"  installed  Jan.  10,  1890.  Com- 
mentary on  liomani,  1888;  Sign*  of  Promiie  (ser- 
mons), 1889. 

in   London,   Tuesday,   Jan. 


ADLER,  N.  M.,  d 
21.   l-^'.Mi. 

ALEXANDER,  W 
18'j0. 

ALLEN,  A.  V.  G 


The  KpiftlcH  of  John,  n.  e., 


Jonathan  FAuardt,  1889. 
ANDERSON,  C,  president  Denison  UniTersity, 

nM8. 

ANDERSON,  M.  B.,  L.H.D.  (Columbia  Cen- 
ti-niiiiil,  iMHTi;  ritired,  .May,  1888;  d.  at  Lake 
Helen,  Flcridn,  We.l,,  Feb.  20,  1890. 

APPEL,  Theodore.  Life  of  John  Williamton 
jYerin.   I'hila.,   IM',10. 

APPLE,  Tho.  C,  retireil  from  the  i)residency 
of  Franklin  and  Miirslmll  Collefje,  lHH9,liut  retains 
■cofes-sorship  of  ('hurch  Hi.story  in  the;  Theolog- 
ical S<"niinary  iit  J,»ncii.ster.  Wiis  delefjate  of  the 
Oormiin  Kefornied  Church  to  conference  with  the 
Dutfli  Kcforriud  for  fomiintc  a  federative  union, 
at  Cfttskill,  N.  Y.,  All),'.,  1890. 

ARGYLL.  Sfutland  at  it  Wiu  aiul  at  it  h,  Edin- 
burgh, 1st  and  2d  ed.  1MH7,  2  vols.,  r<'pr.  New 
York,  1887;  Xew  liritith  ('onutituti'in  itml  itt 
M.ixter  lluihler»,  1887;  Wluit  u  Truth?  1889; 
lona.  .Id   <'d.   1MH9. 

ARMITACE,  T.,  resigned  charge,  1888.  A  Ili*- 
toni  of  th,-  Itiplinlji  Trarfd  by  t/ieir  Vital  I^ineiplr* 
and  PraHice*  from  the  Time  of  our  I/ord  and  Stic- 
iour  Jetus  C'hrial  to  the  Iwr "l880,  N.  Y.,  1887. 


ARNOLD,  M.,  d.  at  Liverpool,  April  15,  1888. 

ARTHUR,  W.  />(/«  -/  Gideon  Outeley,  1870; 
Oo'l  witlu'ut  Jieligion :  Deism  and  Sir  James 
Stefihen,  1887. 

ASTIE,  J.  F.  TjOuU  Fourteenth  ami  the  Writers 
of  his  Age  ;  lieing  a  Courae  of  Zri-Zureir  (delivered  in 
French).  Trans.  G.  N.  Kirk,  Boston,  1855;  I^ 
Vinet  lU  la  Uqende  et  eelui  df  I'hittoire,  1883. 

ATTERBURY.W.  W.,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  University, 
188S1. 

BACHMANN,  d.  at  Rostock,  April  12,  1888. 
Left  the  biography  of  Hengstenberg  unfinished. 
Let^te  Predigten,  Giitersloh,  1888  ;  lihitter  :u. 
seinem  Oeddrhtnisi,  ntlut  eine  Ausirahl  seiner  (le- 
diehte.  Kostock  (by  H.  Behm),  1889. 

BACON,  L.  W.,  pastor  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  1880; 
witliout  charge,  1888. 

BAETHGEN,  prof.  ex.  at  Halle,  1888;  ord. 
])rof.,  (iriifswiild,  1889.  Ilntrdge  tur  nemitisdirn 
lieliijitinrgesehifhtt.  l>rr  (Jolt  Israels  w.  die  (Jotter 
der  Ilriden,  Berlin,  1888. 

BAIRD,  C.  W.,  d.  tkt  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
Feb.  10,   1SH7. 

BARBOUR,  W.  M.,  became  professor  of  Tlieol- 
ogy,  <'i.Mt,'rit;iitiiiMal  College,  Montreal,  1887. 

BARGES,  J.  J.  L.  Jhmelie  sur  saint  .}f,tr<-, 
njii'itre  et  eeangrliste,  par  Anlm  Serire.  Terle 
aralie  nrrc  traduction  ft  notes,  1877;  Jiccherrhfs 
arrfif<dt>giijufs  sur  lee  robmies  phenieiennes  etablifs 
sur  le  littoral  de  la  Cello- I.iguric,  I'aris,  1H78; 
nitice  sur  le*  Antitjuitrs  de  Jleleordene,  \HH'.l  ; 
Ilaliln  Yaphelh  Afiou  Aly  in  Cantirum  Canticorum 
Commentarius,  18H1  ;  yie  du  erlibre  maruluut 
eitli  Miiii-Mfdii-n,  IMHl. 

BARING-GOULD.  The  Way  of  Sorrmrt.  1887  ; 
Dnilh  mid  li,nurrri-li,,n  of  Jeans',  IMHH  ;  (hir  In- 
heritance I  nil  the  Eiicliarist],  1888;  Uiehard  Coble, 
the  l.iijhtshipmiin,  i88H,  a  voU.  ;  Armindl :  A  Soriai 
llomance,    1889,    8  vols. ;  Urtttir,  the  Outlaw :  A 
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Story  of  Ireland,  1889  ;  Historic  Oddities  and 
Strange  Events,  1st  series,  1889,  2(1  ed.  1890;  Old 
Country  Life,  1889  ;  Pennycomequicls :  A  Novel, 
1889,  3  vols.,  2(1  ed.  1890;  CoJiscience  and  Sin, 
1890;  Eee:  A  Novel,  1890;  Jaquetta,  and  Other 
Stories,  1890  [with  II.  P.  Sheppard];  Songs  and 
B'lUmhtofthe  Wext,  1S90. 

BARNARD,  F.  A,  P.,  retired,  1888;  d.  in  New 
Ynik,  Sill.,  April  27,  1889. 

BASCOM,  J.,  resigned,  1887. 

BASSERMANN,  H.  Akademisclie  Predigten, 
Heidelberg,  1886  ;  Entwurf  einer  Systems  eva7igel- 
ischcr  LiturgH;  Stuttg;irt,  1888  ;  Vier  Predigten 
vh,r  das  Gehet,  Heidelberg,  1889. 

BAUDISSIN,  W.  Die  Oeschichte  desnlttestament- 
lic/un  Prie.itertfiiims  uiitersucht,  Leijizig,  1889. 

BAUR,  G.,  il.  at  Leipzig,  Wed.,  May  23,   1889. 

BAYLISS,  J.  H.,  d.  at  Bay  View,  Mich.,  "Wed., 
An-.  14,  iss;». 

BEARD,  Chas.,  LL.D.  (St.  Andrews,  1887);  d. 
in  Liverpool,  April  9,  1888.  The  Universal 
Christ,  and  Oth^;r  Sermons,  1888;  Martin.  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  until  the  Close  of 
the  Diet  of  Worm^,  1889  (posthumous  and  un- 
finished), 

BECKX,  P.  J.,  d.  in  Rome,  March  4,  1887. 

BEECHER,  H.  W.,  d,  in  Brooklyn,  March  8, 
18S7, 

BEET,  J.  A.  Tlie  Credentials  of  the  Gospel: 
A  Statement  of  the  Reason  of  the  Christian  Uope, 
1890, 

BEHRENDS,  A,  J.  F.  The  Philosophy  of 
Pmir'a,,,/.  New  York,  1890.  . 

BENDER,  W.  (of  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
Ritschl  school).  Transferred  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  Bonn,  1888.  Der  Kampf  um  die  Selig- 
Jc^it,  Bonn,  1888  ;  4th  ed.  Das  Wesen,  etc.,  1888. 

BENNETT,  C.  W.  Christian  Archmology,  N.  Y., 
ISSS. 

BENRATH,  K.,  prof,  ord.,  Konigsberg,  1890. 
Oeschichte  der  Reformation  in  Venedig  {in  Schriften 
de  Vereim  f.  Rff  gesch.),  Halle,  1887. 

BERSIER,  E.  N.  F.  (the  first  evangelical  pulpit 
orator  in  France),  d,  in  Paris,  Nov.  19,  1889.  He 
raised  the  funds  for  the  Coligni  monument  at 
Paris.  He  attended  the  Fourth  General  Council 
of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
London,  1888.  Projet  de  revision  de  la  liturgie 
des  eglises  reformies  en  France,  preparee  sur  Vin- 
vitation  du  Synode  general  officieux,  1888  ;  new 
ed.  St.  Paul's  Vision,  N.  Y.,  1890. 

3ERTHEAU,  E.,  d.  at  Gottingen,  May  17, 
IssM. 

BESTMANN,  H.  J.  Das  deutsche  VolMied, 
Lcipzii.',  iss.s. 

BEYSCHLAG  (J.  H.  C),  W.  Der  Friedens- 
sr/ifuss  zioischen  Deutschland  u.  Rom.,  Halle,  1887; 
Jieden,  in  der  Erfurter  Vor-Conferem  des  evangeli- 
svhen  Buiules,  1888  ;  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus  [in 
Meyer's  Kommentar],  1888  ;  Godofred.  Ein 
Milrchenfiirsdeutsch-enaus,  1888  ;  Luther's  Ilaiis- 
s'arul  in  seiner  reformatorischen  Bcdeutung,  Bar- 
men, 1888;  Die  Reformation  in  Itulien,  1888  ; 
Udier  echte  u.  falsche  Tolernm,  1888;  Die  rom- 
isch-hathol isclien  Anspruchean  die  preussische  folk- 
sc/iule,  1889  ;  Aus  demLehen  e.  FrUhvollendeten,  d. 
evangel.  Pfarrers  Fram  Beyschlag,  6th  cd.  1889; 
Zur  Verstdndigung  uber  den  christlichen  Vorse- 
hungsglauheri,  Halle,  1889;  Erkenntnuspfade  za 
Chrlsto,  1889  ;  Rede  im  Wartburghofe,  1889  ;  Die 


evnngelisclie  Kirche  ah  Bundesgenossin  wider  die 
Sori,ildcmol-r,itie.  Berlin,  1890. 

BIGKELL,  G.  Koheleth's  Untersuchung  iib.  den 
]V,rt  </'■.,  D.isilns,  Innsbruck,  1886. 

BINNIE,  W.     Sermons,  London,  1887. 

BISSELL,  E.  C.  Biblical  Antiquities :  A  Hand- 
book for  Use  in  Seminaries,  Sabbath-Schools,  Fami- 
lies, etc.,  Philadelphia  (Am.  Sunday  -  School 
Union),  1888, 

BITTNER,   F.   A.,  d,  at  Brcsl.iu,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

BLAIKIE,  W.  G.  Edited  Memorials  of  Andrew 
Crichton,  London,  1868  ;  Preachers  of  Scotland 
from  the  Gth  to  tlie  Vith  Century,  London,  1888  ; 
Summer  Suns  in  the  Far  West :  A  lluUday  Trip  to 
the  Pacific  Slope,  London  and  New  York,  1890. 

BLUNT,  J.  H.  The  Book  of  Church  Law,  1872, 
5th  cd,  1888. 

BOARDMAN,  G.  D.  Tlie  Divine  Man  from  tlie 
Nativity  to  the  Temjitation,  New  York,  1887,  new 
ed,  1888  ;  Tlie  Ten  Commandments,  Philadel- 
phia, 1889. 

BOEHL,  El  Dogmatih.  Darstellung  der 
christlichen  Glaubenslehre  auf  reformirt-kirchl. 
Orundlage,  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  1887  ;  Zur 
Abwehr.  Etliche  Bemerkungen  gegen  Prof.  Dr.  A. 
Kuyper's  Einleitung  zu  seiner  Schrift  ''Die  Incar- 
nation des  Wortes,"  Amsterdam,  Lei])zig,  1888; 
Von  der  liechtfertigung  durch  den  Glauhen,  Am- 
sterdam, Leijizisr,  1890. 

BOEHRINGER,  P.  Maria  und  Martha,  Le- 
benjshilihr  christl.  Frauen,  Basel,  1887;  Kathi, 
die  Frau  Lulhers.  1888, 

BOMBERGER,  J.  H.  A.,  d,  at  Zwingli-Hof, 
CoUegeviUe,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1890. 

BONAR,  H.,  D.D.  (Aberdeen,  1853),  d.  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  31,  1889.  Songs  of  Love  and  Joy, 
1888;  Until  the  Daybreak,  and  Other  Hymns  Left 
Behind,  1890. 

BONNET,  Jules,  Lit.D.  (Paris,  1850).  Qud- 
ques  souvenirs  sur  Augustin  Thierry,  1877  ; 
Famille  de  curione.  Recit  du  XVI.'  sieclc,  Basel, 
1878  ;  Histoire  des  souffrances  du  bienheureux 
Martyr  Louis  de  Marolles  (reissued  fr.  2d  ed., 
cd,  Jules  Bonnet),  Paris,  1882;  Souvenirs  de  Veglise 
reformee  de  la  Calmette.  Pages  d'histoire  locale, 
1884  ;  Recits  da  XVI.'  siScle,  3"  serie,  Paris, 
1885. 

BOOTH,  William,  general  of  Salvation  Army. 
In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out,  London, 
1890,  rcpul)lishcd  New  York  (Funk  &  Wagnalls). 

BORDIER,  H.  L.,  d.  in  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1888. 
Peinture  de  la  saint  Barthilemy  par  un  artiste  con- 
temporain  comparee  avec  les  documents  historiquet, 
Geneva,  1878;  Description  des  peintures  et  autret 
ornements  contenus  dans  les  manuscrits  greca  de  la 
Bililiotheque  nationale,  Paris,  1885. 

BORNEMANN,  Fr.  W.  B.  Kirchenideale  u. 
KircJienrt'formen,  Leipzig,  1887;  Schulandaehten, 
Berlin.  1889. 

BOVET,  E.  y.  Fi  Les  Psaumes  des  maaloth, 
P.iris,  18s;i, 

BOYCE,  J.  P.,  d.  at  Pau  in  France,  Dec.  28, 
1888, 

BOYCE,  W.  B.,  Wesleyan,  d,  net.  86,  at  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  Wales,  March,  1889;  twice  president 
of  the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Conference;  once 
president  Eastern  British  American  Conference. 
Hiqlwr  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  London,  1881. 

BOYD,  A.  K.  H.  What  Set  him  Right,  with  Other 
Chapters  to  Help,  1885,  2d  ed.  1888;   Our  Homely 
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Comedy  and  Tragedij,  1887  ;  Be»t  I^»t,  u-iOi  Other   York,  1889;    The  Jliraculou*  Element   in  the  Go$- 

Papem,     1888;     Kant    Coast    Daij»  and  Memories.  peU,  New  York,  1887  ;    The  Unknmen   Ood,  1890. 

1889;    To  Meet    the  Day,    Through  the  Christian  (la  pr('|mr:itiiiii  :  Apologeticf.) 
Year.  1889.                                                                         '      BRUSTON,   C.   A.       L'Idee   delimmortnlite  de 

BRACE,  C.  L.,  d.  at  Campfcr,  in  the  Engsidin,  I'ame  che^  U.i  I'h.mieiena  et  chcz  le*  Uehreux  ( /Mt- 

Switzerland,   Aug.    11,1890.     The   l'nhu>irnOo<l ;  court),  IS''J:  Uh  quat re  source*  de>  lou  de  I'Eiode, 

or,  Iruipiration  Among  Pre-Chrutian  liaren.    Xt'W  1883. 


Yi>rk,  1890.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  us  sec- 
retary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

BRADLEY,  G.  C.  Lectures  on  tlte  Book  of  Joh, 
1887.  2(1  ed.,  1888;  Address  on  Veath  of  Frederick 
Iff.  of  Germain/.  1SS8. 


BUCHWALD,  Q.  A.  liOhmische  EiulanUn  im 
sdehsischen  Eryjehinje.  zur  Zeit  de»  dreisng- 
jdhr'ujcn  KrieycJi,  1888  ;  Allerlei  au*  drei  Jahr- 
hunderten.  Oeitrage  zitr  Kirchcn-,  Schul-,  und 
Sittengeschichte  der   Ephorie   Zvcickau,    A<ierl>aeh, 

BRATKE,  Lie.  Dr.  Eduard,  b.  Feb.  26,  1801.  7?«r^nu-<jWo.  Jiocktra.  Crossen,  Culitzseh.,  1888; 
(Prof,  extraordinary  of  t'luirih  History  in  Bonnt.  Der  EningeUsche  Bund  und  seine  ziteite  Oeneraiter- 
Wegueimr  !'ir  Quellen-  und  Litteraturkunde  der\  s'lmmlung  zu.  Duislnirg  im  Lichte  der  ultramon- 
Kirchen/itM-hi'-hte.  Gotha,  1890.  \tanenPresse.  ISSS ;  Eine  sdchsischePilger/ahrt  naeh 

BREDENKAMP,  C.  J.     Ordinarv honorary  pro-  ;  Palastina  Tor  400  Jahren.  1890. 
fessorntKiol.     Der  Propfiet  Jesaia,' IHHl.       '  BUCKLEY,    J.    M.      The  Midnight    Sun;    The 

BREED,   W.  P.,  d.   at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  14.     T„ir.  „u.l  the  yihilist.  Boston,  1887. 
1889,  Kt.  73  years.  BUDDE,    K.    (F.    R.i,     ordinary    professor   at 

BRIEGER,'  Thdr.  DieTorgauer  Artikel.   Deitrag    Stra.-^sbur','.  18^9. 
tur  Entstehungngeschichle  der  Angsbnrgisc.hen    Con-        BUEL,  S.      Treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  New 
fession.  Leipzi;;.  1889.  York.  1889.  2  vols. 

BRICGS,  Charles  A.,  transfcrn  d  to  the  newly  BUELL,  M.  D.,  D.D.  (University  of  New  York 
established    ch.iir   of    Biblical   Theolofrv,    Nov."     Ci'v.  l^'^'9i. 

1890  ;  editor  with  Prof.  Salmond  of  a  Theological  BURCON,  J.  W.,  d.  at  Chichester,  Aug.  6, 
Library,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1891,  sqcj. ;  I  1888.  hires  of  Tirehe  Good  Men,  London,  1888, 
Wh'itherT    A    Theological  Question  for  the  Times,  'S   vols..  3d  ed.  1889. 

New  York,  1889,  3d  e<i.  im^  \  Biblical  IIistory\  BURNEY,  S.  G.  Atonement  and  Law  lietieued, 
(A  Lecture  at  the  opening  of  the  Term  of  Union    l^iss. 

Theological    Seminary,     Sept.    19,    1989),    1889:'      BURR,  E.  F.     f^ng  Ago;   as  Interpreted  by  the 
edited    and  contributed  to  JIou  Shall  we  Revise f    Xinetttuth  Centurij.  New  York,  1888. 
A  Bundle  <'f  P,ii,ers,\S'iQ.  BURRAGE,  H.'S.     Baptist  Hymn   Writers  and 

BRIGHt,    Wm.      Chapters  of  English    Church'  their  Ilyjnns.  linsUm,  ISSS. 
Hiitory,   1878,    2d    ed.  1888;    The  Herea   Sayings        BURTON,    E.   D.       Syntax  of   the  Moods   and 
of  the  Crosi:    Addresses,    1887;  Incarnation  as  a     TuiKes  in  .Y.  ir  I'lMament  Greek.  Boston,  1889. 
Motire  Poirer:  Sermons,  1889.  BUTLER,   J.  G.       The  Fourfold   Gospel;    The 

BROADUS,  John  A.  .1  Commentary  on  Mntthetc,  Four  Gospels  Consolidated  in  a  Continuous  Narra- 
1877  ;  Je«us  :f  Xnzareth.    His  J'ersunal  Character,    tire,  1890. 

Ethical  Teachi/ig.  and  Supernatural    Works,   New        CAIRD,  John.     Introduction   to  the  Philosophy 
York,    1890  ;  S/iould  Women  Speak  in  Mixed  Pub-  '■  of  Brligi-.n.  (JIasgow,  1880,  new  ed.  1889. 
lie  Assemblies  f     Louisville,   1890.     Edited  Chry-        CALDERWOOD,  H.   Handbook  of  Moral  Phiht- 
sostom's  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Pauline  Epis-ophy.  1S72.  14th  ed.  1888. 

ties  for  Schaff'.'j  first  .series  of  Xicene  and  Post-  CAMPBELL,  J.  C,  resigned,  1890.  .1  Charge 
Nicene  Library,  vol.  xiii.,  New  York,  1889.  i  to  the  Clefiu  I'f  lUngor,  London,  1887. 

BROOKS,   Ph.,    D.D.    (Columbia    Centennial,  !      CAMPBELL,  W.  H.,  d.    at   New   Brunswick, 
April  13,  1887).    Tolerance,  1887  ;  Twenty  Sermon*,    Sund.iv.  1). .  .  7.  l^'.iO. 
1887.  CARPENTER,  W.B.    iVa<>/rdan</Jtf"<in.-  ^way* 

BROWN,  C.  R.,  Ph.D.  ^Colby  Univ.,  1887).  Scientiric  and  Philosophical,  London,  1888;    Per- 

BROWN,   Dav.,  I'rincipal     Free    Church    Col- '  manen't  Elements  of  Ileligion,  \i*8ti. 
Icu'u,  .\l"rd.-.ii.    ix7tl.      Christ's  Second  Coming :  \      CASPARI,  C.  P.      Urammatica  ,'trrtii<vi,  1844- 
Will  it  be  Pie-millcnnial  f   Eilinburgh,  1843,  7th    48,  2  parts.,'ith  vd.  Ity  August  MUllcr,  1887;  yiuyu*- 
ed.   1880;  A  Comment'iry  on  Humans,   in  C\i\Tk'»\  tin's  fdlsc/tlichbeigelegte  Ilomilia  "  De  Saerilegiis," 


series  of  lIandhi.,kson  the  Bible.  Kilinburgh,  1883 

BROWN,  Francis,  became  Davenport  professor 
of  Hilir>  w  iirnl  tliu  cognate  languages,  Nov.,  1890. 

BROWN,  H.S.,  became  Bupti.st,  1840;  visited 
Uniti^d  States  and  Canada,  1873;  chairman  of 
Baptist  Union,  1878.  He  ha-s  published  Auto- 
biograjihy,  London,  1887  ;  Manliness,  and  Other 
Sermms,  1889.  See  A  Memorial  Volume,  by  W.  8. 
Caine,  1888,  new  ed.  1HH9. 

BROWN,  J.  B.  The  Risen  Christ,  the  King  of 
M'  ..   \^^^.  ]M.|,.  ed.  1890. 

BROWN,   J.    H.  H.,  d.  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

M..V  -J.     I--S, 

BROWNE,  E.  H.,  resigned  1890. 
BRUCE,   A.   B.      Paraliolie    Te-iching  of  Christ. 
8d  ed.   1887  ;    The  KingiLom  of  Gott  ;  or,  Christ's 


1880. 

CASSEL,  Paulus.  Das  Iluch  der  Birhtrr  und 
Ruth,  1M(;.">,  2<1  ed.  1887;  Ahanrrrus,  Die  Sage 
torn  eicigcn  Judcn,  lSHr>,  new  ed.  1MS7;  Bekrnnt- 
nisse  eines  Junylings  im  Arlieitslhtu,  2d.  e<l.  1887; 
Kitim-Chitim.  Ein  Smdschreilien  an  I'rof.  A.  H. 
Sayee  in  Oxford,  1887 ;  Mischle  Sindlxid,  Sr'cundus— 
Antipas,  1888-90,  2  vols.  ;  Idier  Stadt-u.  Volkstnis- 
tion,  1888;  Der  Elephautenorden  «.  seine  Syndmlik, 
1888;  Eine  Erinnrrung  an  das  WO  jdhrige  Jubil- 
dum  der  russisrhrn  Kirche.  Mit  riner  Jhibliealion 
und  Erkldrung  des  Hriefes  Ton  .Jobs.  Smera  an  den 
Grostfursten  Wbidimir,  18HH;  J'hilippus  oiler  id'er 
die  lietleutungder  Kirchengtsehichte,  1HH8;  Alrtheta, 
Periodische  Stmmhing  itissenschajtlicher  Abhand- 
lungen    und    Vortrdge,     1-4.    1890;    Jlannagnblon, 


Teaching  according  to  t/ie  Synoptical  Gospels,  Hvw 'Ajiokalyptische  Beobachtumjen,    1890;    iMokoon    in 
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Mythe  und  Kunat,  1890;  Pauliu  oder  Phol.  Ein 
Semhchreihen  an  Prof.  Bugge  in  Ghriitiania,  1890. 
CAVE,  Ai  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice, 
Edinburgh,  1877,  new  ed.,  revised  throughout 
1890. 

CHADWICK,  J.  W.  .1  Booh  of  Poemji,  1876, 
8th  ed.  1888;  Charles  IMiert  Darwin,  1889; 
Eeolution  an  Related  to  Religious  Thought,  1889. 

CHAMBERS,  T.  W.  Edited  papers  on  Penta- 
tertchil  Critici.im,  1889  ;  associate  editor  Concise 
Dictionary  of  lieligioius  Knowledge,  New  York, 
1891. 

CHANNING,  Wm.  H.  Life  by  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  Huston,  1880. 

CHASE,  Th.  President  Haverford  College, 
1875;  resigned,  1887. 

CHASTEL,  E.  (L.)  Posthumously,  Melanges 
historiqiies  et  religieux,  1888. 

CHEEVER,  G.  B,,  d.  at  Englewood,  N.  J., 
Oct.  1.  1890. 

CHEYNE,  T.  K.  The.  Bonk  of  Psalms  (1884), 
new  ed.  1888;  Job  and  Sohnnon';  or,  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Old  Testament,  1887;  Hallaicing  of  Criticism: 
Nine  Sermons  on  Elijah,  1888;  Jeremiah:  His  Life 
and  Times  (1888),  in  Men  of  the  Bible  series. 

CHINIQUY,  C.  Fifty  Tears  in  the  Church  of 
Home,  1885,  new  ed.  1887.  Papal  Idolatry  :  Ex- 
posure of  the  Dogiiui  of  Tran«ubstantiation,  London, 
1887, 

CHRISTLIEB,  Th.,  d.  at  Bonn,  Aug.  15, 
1889.  Die  Bildung  evangelistisch  begahter  Manner 
gum  Gehilfendienst  am  Wort  u.  dessen  Angliederun^ 
an  den  Organismus  der  Kirche,  Cassel,  1888;  Aerzt- 
liche  Missionen,  new  ed.  Giitcrsloh,  1888.  Zum 
Oedachtniss  Tlieodor  Christlieb,  Bonn,  1889. 

CHURCH,  Ph.,  d.  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  June 
5,  1886. 

CHURCH,  R.  W.,  d.  in  London,  Tuesday,  Dec. 
9,  1890.  Christian  Church  (Oxford  House  Papers), 
1887. 

CLARK,  T.  M.     Headings  and  Prayers,  1888. 

CLARKE,  Jas.  F.,  d.  in  Boston,  June  8,  1888. 
Events  and  E/iochs  in  Bcligioun  History,  1881,  new 
ed.  1887;  Legend  of  Thonuis  Didymus,  the  Jewish 
Sceptic,  1881;  reissued  as  new  book  under  title 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  as  Related  by  Thomas 
Didymus,  Boston,  1.S87. 

CLIFFORD,  John.  The  Dawn  of  Manhood:  A 
Book  for  Young  Men,  1886,  2d  ed.  1887. 

COLLIER,  R.  L.,  d.  near  Salisbury,  Md.,  July 
2G,  1890. 

COLLYER,  R.  Talks  to  Toun^r  Men,  with  Asides 
to  Tvung  Women,  Boston,  1887;  Pine  and  Palm 
(Leisure  Jlour  series),  1887;  Omitted  Chapters  of 
History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  Edmund 
Randolph,   Oorernor  of  Virginia,  1888. 

COMB  A,  E.  Henri  Arnaud,  sa  Vieetses  Lettres, 
La  Tour,  ls«!). 

CONDER,  C.  R.     Palestine,  New  York,  1890. 

COOK,  Jos.  Current  Religious  Perils,  1888; 
Sermons  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Montreal,  1889; 
God  in  the  Bible.  1889. 

COOPER,  Thomas.  Bridge  of  History  over  the 
Gulf  if  Time.  187 1,  4th  ed.  1889. 

COX,  Sam'!.  The  Bird's  Nest,  and  Other  Sermons 
for  Children  of  all  Ages,  1887;  Expositions  :  third 
series,  1887;  Expositions:  fourth  series,  1888; 
77ie  House  and  it^  Builder,  with  Other  Discourses  : 
A  Book  for  the  Doubtful,  1889. 

COXE,  A.  Cleveland.     Institutes  of  Christian 


History  :  An  Introduction  to  Historic  Reading  and 
Study.  Chicago,  1887  [The  Baldwin  Lectures  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ] ; 
The  Paschal:  Poems  for  Passion-tide  and  Easter, 
1889.  Edited  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  of  Donald- 
son &  Roberts  (Clark's  series),  New  York  (^Chris- 
tian Lit.  Corap.),  1886-87,  9  vols. 

CRAIG,  James  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig, 
1886),  Presbyterian;  b.  at Fitzroy  Harbor, Ontario, 
Canada,  March  5,  1854  ;  graduated  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  1880,  and  at  Yale  DiTinity 
School,  1883  ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  June  ta 
Oct.,  1883;  studied  at  Leipzig  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  1883-86;  became  instructor  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1886  ;  adjunct  professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Exegesis,  1890.  He  has  published  The  Throng 
Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  Leipzig,  1886;  The 
Monolith  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  1887; 
Hebrew  Word  Manual,  Cincinnati,  1890,  besides 
articles  and  reviews. 

CREIGHTON,  Mandell.  History  of  tJie  Papacy 
during  the  Reformation,  vols.  i.  andii.,  1883;  vols, 
iii.  and  iv.,  1887.  Carlisle  (in  Historic  Town* 
series),  1889. 

CREMER,  A.  H.  Bihlisch-theologisches  Worter- 
buch  der  neutestamentl ichen  Grdeitdt,  Gotha,  1866- 
67,  6th  ed.  1889;  Die  Bibel  im  Pfarrhaus  und  in 
der  Gemeinde.  1878,  4th  ed.  1888;  Uel>er  den  Ein- 
fuss  des  christl ichen  Princips  der  Liebe  auf  di« 
Rechtsbildung  und  GesetsgSung,  1889;  Die  Fort- 
dauer  der  Geislesgahen  in  der  Kirrhe,  1890;  Da» 
Wort  Tom  Kreme.  Ein  Jahrgang  Predigten.  (la 
5  Heften.)     1.  Hft.,  1890. 

CROOKS,  Geo.  R.  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson.  New  York,  1890. 

CROSBY,  H.  The  BHile  View  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  in  Thirteen  Lectures,  New  York,  1889; 
The  Good  and  Evil  of  Calmnism,  1890;  The  Seven. 
Churches  of  Asia;  or,  Worldliness  in  the  Church, 
1890  ;  The  Seren  Churches  of  Asia,  1890  ;  Will 
and  Providence,  1890. 

CULROSS,  J.,  president  of  the  Scottish  Union, 
1870;  president  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1887. 

CURRY,  Dan'l,  d.  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  17, 
1887.  I'he  Book  of  Job  according  to  the  Revised 
Version,  with  an  Expository  and  Practical  Com- 
mentary, with  Illustrations  from  some  of  the  most 
Eminent  Expositors,  and  a  Critical  Introductimi, 
1888;  Christian  Education  :  Fire  lActurei  before 
the  Wesleyan  University  on  the  Merriek  Foundation, 
1st  series,  1889. 

CURRY,  J.  L.  M.  Constitutional  Government 
in  Spain  :  A  Sketch,  New  York,  1889. 

CUYLER,  Th.  L.  Resigned  his  charge,  April, 
1890.  Xewhj  Eri/istcl  :  A  Series  of  Talks  with 
Young  Converts,  New  York,  1888. 

DABNEY,  R.  L.  Sensualistic  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Examined,  1875,  new  ed. 
1888. 

DALE,  R.  W.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  :  It* 
Doctrine  and  Ethics,  1882,  4th  eil.  1889;  Impression* 
of  Australia,  1889;  The  Old  Evangelicalism  and  th« 
\eiD    1 889 

"  DALTON,  H.,  moved  to  Berlin,  1889.  Der 
Heidelberger  Katechismus,  Heilbronn,  1886;  Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte  der  evangelisch-lutherischenKircha 
in  Russiand,  voL  i.,  Gotha,    1887;    Offenes  Send- 
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tehreiben  an  den  Oberprohureur  cU»  lixutuehen 
Synods,  Jlerrn  Konatantin  PohedoH'iszejT.  (Zur 
Oewi»»eniifreiheU  in  liiuxlamt),  Leipzig,  1880;  8th 
ed.  18"J0,  traiislatod  into  English;  l>!e  Krangeli- 
tehen  Kirchen  in  UuimUtnd,  3  Vurtrdije,  1890;  Auf 
zum  Kiiiii/ir'e  itider  die  UnzuM  ;  Vortratj,  Berlin, 
1890.  Kdits  since  1890  the  German  Sundav- 
School  JIdnthlv. 

D'ALVIELLA,  Count  Goblet.  Introduction  d 
Vhiitvire  ijinernle  de.i  reH'jioiin.  1887  ;  Iliatoire 
religienj-  dn  nu.      Vcrviors,  1887. 

DAVIDSON,  R.  T.,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1890. 

DAVIES,  J.  L.  Faith  Aided  hy  Difficulties  of 
Beli'f':  A  .<,  rmon  at  St.  Paul's,  1889. 

DAWSON,  J.  W.,  LL.D.  (Columbia  College  Cen- 
tennial, Apr.  l:!,  1887).  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  Their 
Jlistury  and  Physical  Features  in  Itelntion  to  the 
Bible.  IKK.-,,  2d  ed.  1887  ;  Fossil  Men  and  tfteir  Mod- 
ern liiprescntatices,  1887  ;  Chain  of  Life  in  Geo- 
logical Time;  Animals,  etc.,  1883,  3d  "cd.  1888; 
Oeologicid  History  of  Plitnts,  with  illustrations, 
1888;  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lnmls,  1888  ;  Modern 
Ideas  of  Evolution  as  Belated  to  Itecelation  and 
Scieiic,'.  New  York,  1890. 

DAY,  M.  F.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  lielig- 
ion  Kj-/'lainfd  and  Established,  1890. 

DEANE,  Henry.  Daniel:  Ills  Life  and  Times 
(in  Mai  of'  the  Bible  series),  London^  1888. 

DEANE,  Wm.  J.  Samuel  and  Saul :  Their  Lives 
and  Times,  London,  1888;  Dacid:  His  Life  and 
Times,  1MM9;  Joshua:  His  Life  and  Times,  1889; 
(all  in  Men  of  t/ie  Bible  series). 

DECOPPET,  A.  L.  Meditations  pratique*  d 
I'usiiye  da  culte  domestique  ou  de»  iglises  sans  pat- 
teur,  2'  serie,  Paris,  1887;  3'  serie,  1889;  Ser- 
mons pour  les  enfants,  1888. 

DeCOSTA,  B.  F.  The  White  Cross:  lU  Origin 
and  rr.:ii;.^s.  Chicago,  1888. 

DEEMS,  Chas.  F.  Hymns  for  all  Christians, 
18(59,  Olh  cd.  1887;  Weights  'and  Wings,  1873, 
new  ed.  1887  ;  .1  Scotch  Verdict  in  re  Ecolution, 
1880;  Sunshine  for  Dark  Hours :  A  Book  for  In- 
taliils,  1889  ;  The  Gospel  of  Votnnum  Sense  as  Con- 
tained in  the  Canon  iail  Epistle  of  James,  1889  ; 
Chips  and  Chunks  for  Every  Fireside :  Wit,  Wis- 
dom ami  Pathos,  1890.  lie  edited  Christian 
Thought :  Lectures  and  Papers  on  Philosophy,  Chris- 
tian EriJence,  Biblical  Elucidation,  fourth  series, 
18S7;  liflh  scriLS,  18SH;  sixth  scries,  1889. 

DELITZSCH,  Franz,  Ph.D.  and  privut  decent 
at  Leipzig,  1843;  d.  there  .Mar.  20,  1890.  DasSalo- 
monische  Sprueldiurh,  1873  (English  trans.,  1875, 
2  vols.,  3d  ed.  London,  1887);  Xener  Commentar 
ubcr  die  Genesis,  1887;  Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum, 
1871,  3d  ed.  1880;  Ernste  Fragen  an  die  GMl- 
dcten  jitdischer  Beligion,  1888,  2d  ed.  1890 
(Solemn  Questions  addressed  to  Hcbreica  of  Cul- 
ture, trans,  from  the  (Jernian  of  F.  D.  bv  William 
C.  Daland,  Alfred  Centre,  N.Y.,  1890);  Iris.  Far- 
benstwlien  uiul  Blamenstiicke,  1888  ;  Forlgesetite 
Studien  zur  Kntslchungsgrschirhle  der  complutensi- 
ic/ien  Polyglolte,  1888  ;  Drr  tiefe  Oralien  zirisehen 
alter  und  inotlerner  TheoUxjie.  Kin  Bekenntniss, 
1888,  2d  ed.  1890;  Sind  die  Juden  tcirklieh  das 
ausericiihtte  I'olk  f  18M9;  Messianisrhe  Wcissagun- 
gen  ingcschichtlicher  Folge,  1890  (Knglish  version, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Prof.  Dr.  .Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  of  Chicago,  Edinburgh,  1891);  Isa- 
iah, new  Kng.  tnins.,  w.  Introduction  by  Canon 
S.  K.  Driver,  Loudon,  1890. 


DELITZSCH,    Friedrich    (son  of   the    former). 

\Atsyri.-u-ht.i    Worlerbiich    :ur  yesammten  hisher  rer- 

I  offentlichten     Keilsdiriftliteratur     unter      Beruck- 
sichtung,  zahlreicher  vnrerojfentl ichter  Tcrte.  Leii>- 

!zig,    1.    Li'fcrung,   1887;  2.   Lieferung,    1889;   3. 

\  Lieferung,  1890;  Commentatio  de  nomine  Tiglath- 

\pilesaris  nn  Biier  and  Uelitz-sch's  Liber   Chronico- 

j  rum),  1888;  Assyrische   Grammatik,  mit  Paradig- 

'men,   Cebungssti'icken,  Glossar  und  Literatur,  1888; 
and    with  Paul   llau])t,   Beitriige  zur  Assyriologie 

\  und  rergleichenden  S/>rachirisscnsehoft,  1889. 

DEMAREST,   D.  D.,  4th  ed.   History  lief.    Ch., 

IXew  V  .rk,   l^^'.i. 

DEMAREST,  J.  T.     Sotes  on  Dort  and  Wettmin- 

I  iter    ( -Vi  If  Brunswick  Seminary  Publications,    No. 

'3),  is;((i. 

'      DENTON,  Wm.,  d.  in  London,    Jan.  2,    1888. 

!  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  London,  1888, 

I  New  York,  18S9.  " 

DERENBOURG,  Jos.,  corrector  of  the  press  in 
the  National  Printing  House,  especially  of  Orien- 
tal languages  (18.-)0);  professor  of  rabbinic  and 
Talmudic  Hebrew  in  the  School  of  High  Studies, 
Paris,  1877.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  lierue  des 
Etudes  Juices.  He  has  written  Manuel  du  L<cteu> , 
1871;  Notes  Epigraphigues,  1877;  Opuscules  et 
traites  d' Al/ou' I- Wa  I  id  (w'ltU  his  son.  Prof.  Han.- 
wig  Derenbourg),  1880;  Deux  versions  hebraiijuet 
du  Livre  de  Kalildh  et  Dimndh,  1881;  £tudesmir 
VEpigraphie  du  Yemen  (with  his  son),  1884,  S(i<|.  ; 
Le  Livre  des  parterres  Jleuris  d'Altou'l-  Walid,  1880. 
Johannis  deCapua.  Directorium  titie  humana  alias 
parabola  ant iijuorum sapient ium.  Version  latine  du 
livre  de  Kalildh  et  Dimndh.  1889. 

DEXTER,  H.  M.,  LL.D.  (Yale,  1890),  d.  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  1890. 
For  tributes  to  his  memory  by  Drs.  Storrs,  Quint, 
Cuyler,  Walker,  and  others,  see  "  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  Boston,  for  Nov.  20,  1890.  He  left 
in  manuscript  .4  lliblivgraphy  of  the  Church 
Struggle  in  England  during  the  \<ith  Century,  with 
1,800  titles  ;  and  an  untini.shed  History  of  the 
Pilgrims. 

DeWITT,  John,  Reformed  (Dutch),  L.H.D. 
(Columbia  College  Centennial,  Apr.  13,  1887). 

DIECKHOFF,  A.  W.  Das  gepredigte  Wort  und 
die  heilige  Schrift,  Rostock,  1880;  Luther's  Lehre 
in  ihrrrersten  Gcstalt,  1887;  LeUmili'  Stellung  zur 
Offenbaruiig.  1888;  Das  Wort  Gotte*.  Oegen  L . 
Volck  und  I),  r.  Oetlingen,  1888. 
DIKfe,  S.  W.,  LL.D. 

DILLMANN  iC.  F.i,  A.  Der  Prophet  Jesai^ 
Leip'ig,  IMMi  I  ill  Kur:gifasstes  eztgetisches  Hand- 
bticht. 

DIX,  Morgan.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  Sermon* 
preaehid  in  Trinity  Chapel  during  I^nt,  1888. 

DODS,  M.,  elected  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment E.\egesis  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
May  28,  1889.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  London  and 
New  York,  1888;  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 1H89;  .in  Introduction  to  the  Neit  Testa- 
ment, IMSil. 

DOELLINGER,  J.  J.  I.  v.,  d.  at  Munich, 
Jan.  Ill,  M'.MI.  Cardinal  Brllarmin's  Sellistbio- 
graphie,  laleinisch  und  drutsch,  mit  geschichtlicheti 
ErUlutrrungen,  herausi/ciic/>en  ton  I.  I.  I.  r. 
Dollinger  u.  F.  II.  lir'usch,  Bonn,  1887;  Akad- 
emiscJie  Virrlnhje.  1.  lid.  1H8H,  2d  e.l.  1890,  2.  Bd. 
1889;  I'elifr  die  Wiederrrrtinlgung  drr  ehristlichen 
Kirchen,  1872,    new  oil.    18SH;    with   Fr.    lleinr. 
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Reusch,  Oeschichte  der  MoraUtreitigkeiten  in  tier 
romiscfi-katholischen  Kirclte,  aeit  dein  16  Jahr-  1 
huiulert,  mit  Beitragen  zur  Oeschichte  und  Charae- 
terUtik  d^s  Jtsuiter-Ordens,  2  vols.,  1889  ;  Beitrdge\ 
zur  Sektengescliichte  dea  Mittdalters,  3  BJc,  [ 
Miinchen,  1890;  Briefe  und  Erkldrungen  con  J. 
von  D.  uher  die  V'aticaniichen  Decrets,  1809-87  ' 
(ed.   by  Prof.  Ucusch),  Munchen,  1890. 

OORNER,  A.  J.,  professor  extraordinary  at 
Konissbtrir.  1889.  ' 

DOUGLAS,  G.  C.  M.  Short  Analyaisof  the  Old ' 
Testiujtt'nt  hy  Mmiui  of  Headings.     London,  1889. 

DRIVER," S.  R.     iiaiah  :  Life  and   Times,   and^ 
the  Writings  xchich  Bear  hut  Name,  London,  1888  ;  \ 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew   Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
with  an  Introduction  on  Hebrew  Paletygraphy   and 
the  Auric/, t  I't  rxi'ois,  and  Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions, 
1890,  Lnn.loii,is;io. 

DRUMMOND,   H.       The  Greatest  Thing  in  the\ 
World :    Addresses  on  1  Cor.   xiii.,   Glasgow   and  ( 
New   Tork,  1889  (German  translation :  iJas  i?e.<<c 
in  der  Welt,  Bielefeld   und  Leipzig,   1890)  ;   The 
Greatest  Need  of  the   World,  1890. 

DRUMMOND,  J.  Philo-Jud^us ;  the  Jeiekh 
AleX'indrian  Philosophy,  London,  1888,  2  vols. 

DUBBS,  J.  H.,  Home  Ballads  and  Metrical  Ver- 
tiona.  Philadelphia,  1888. 

DUCHESNE,  Li,  Origines  du  culte  chretien. 
Etude  sur  la  liturgie  latino  avant  Charlemagne, 
Paris,  1889. 

DUFFIELD,  G.,  d.  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July 
0,  iss'i. 

DUFFIELD,  S.  ^A.)  W.,  d.  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
May  12,  ISST.  Latin  Hymn-writers  and  their 
Hymns,  edited  and  completed  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  of  Univ.  of  Pa.,  1889. 

DUHM,  B.,  ord.  Basel,  1889.  Ueber  Zidti.  Me- 
thods der  theologijichen  Wissenschaft,  Basel,  1889. 

DULLES,  J.  W.,  d.  at  Philadelphia,  Apr.  13, 
1887 

DUN  LOP,  G.  K.,  d.  Mar.  12,  1888. 

DURYEA,  J.  T.,  compiled  The  Presbyterian 
Hymnal,  Philadelphia,  1874;  A  Vesper  Serr ice  for 
tfiie  Use  of  Congregations,  Colleges.  Scltools,  and 
Academies  for  Snrulay  Evening  Worship,  Boston, 
1887  ;  -1  Morning  Service  (for  the  same),  1888; 
Selections  from  the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures 
in  the  Uetised  Version  for  Responsive  Reading, 
1888. 

DWINELL,  I.  E.,  d.  at  Oakland,  CaL,  June  7, 
1890. 

DYER,  Hi  Records  of  an  Active  Life  (autobiog- 
raphy), New  York,  1886. 

DYKES,  Jas.  O.  Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul  : 
Studies  in  tlu-  Epistle  to  the  Ronuins,  London,  1888. 
(lie  is  the  chief  author  of  the  New  Creed  which 
was  unaniraouslv  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  in  1890.) 

EATON,  S.  J.  M.,  d.  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  July 
10,  1889. 

EBRARD   (J,  H.)  A.,  d.  at  Erlangcn,  July  23, 

1888.  Lebensfiihrungen.  In  jungen  Jahren,  Giit- 
ersloh,  1888;  Reformirtes  Kirchenbuch.  Samm- 
lung  ton  in  der  reformirten  Kirche  eingefdhrten 
Kirchengebeten  und  Formularen.  2.  Aufl.  heraus- 
gegeben  v.  Gerh.  Goebel.     Halle  a.  S.  1890. 

EDDY,  R.     The  Universalist  Register  for  1888, 

1889.  -(//'/  ISDO,  Boston,  1888,   1889,  1890. 
EDEN,  R.,  il.  at  Inverness,  Aug.  20,  1880. 
EDERSHEIM,  A.,d.  at  Mentone.  France,  March 


16,  1889.  Hittory  of  Itrael  and  Judah,from  the 
Decline  to  the  Assyrian  Captivity,  London,  1887; 
Jesus  the  Messiah ;  Abridged  ed.  of  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1890. 

EDKINS,  Jos.  The  Evolution  of  the  Chinea 
Language,  London,  1888;  The  Evolution  of  the 
Hebrew  Lnnijuagt;  1889. 

EDWARDS,  L.,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1865),  d. 
at  Bala,  Wales,  July  19,  188T. 

ECLI,  E,,  professor  ex.  at  Zurich,  1889.  Altchrist- 
liclie  Stiulien.  Mart yrien  und  Marty rologien  altes- 
ter  Zeit.  Mit  Textausgaben  im  Anfiang,  Zurich, 
1887;  Die  St.  Galler  Taufer,  1887. 

ELLICOTT,  C.  J.  I.Corinthians,  with  a  Critical 
Commentary,  London  and  New  York,  1887; 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  with  Com- 
mentary, 5th  ed.  1888;  Spiritual  Needs  in  Ccmntry 
Parishes :  Seven  Adtiresses,  1888. 

ELLIOTT,  R.  W.  B.,  d.  at  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
Aug.   26,  1«87. 

ELLIS,  G.  E.  The  Puritan  Age  and  Rule  inthe 
Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629-85,  Bos- 
ton, 1888. 

ELMSLIE,  Wm.  G.,  d.  in  London,  Nov.  16, 
1889.  See  Memoirs  and  Sermons,  edited  by  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll  and  A.  N.  Macnicoll,  London, 
1890. 

EMERTON,  E.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tli« 
Miildle  Agtx  {.il^-SU.,     Boston,  1888. 

ERDMANN  (C.  F. i,  D.  Luther  und  seine  Bezie- 
hungen  zu  Schlesien,  insbesondere  zu  Breslau,  1887 
(in  Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Refomiationsge- 
schichte). 

ERRETT,  I.,  d.  in  Cincinnati,  O..  Dec.  19,  1888. 
Evenings  tcith  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  Cincinnati,  1887, 
vol.  iii.,  1888. 

EVERETT,  C.  C.  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty, 
Boston,  1888. 

EVI^ALD  (H.A.),  P.,  D.D.  {hon.,  Leipzig,  1890). 
Ordinary  professor  at  Vienna,  1890.  Das  Uaupt- 
prohlem  der  Evangel ienf  rage  und  der  Weg  zu  seiner 
Losung.  Leipzig,  1890. 

EXELL,  J.  S.  The  Biblical  Illustrator;  or. 
Anecdotes,  Similes,  Emblems,  Illustrations,  Exposi- 
tory, Scientijic.  Geographical.  Historical,  and 
Homiletic ;  Gathered  from  a  Wide  Range  of 
Home  ami  Foreign  Literature  in  the  Verses  of  the 
Bible;  St.  Matthew,  London,  1887;  Galatitms, 
1888;  St.  Mark,  1888;  St.  Luke,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii., 
1889;  Ephesinns,  1889. 

FAIRBAIRN,  A.  M.,  D.D.  (,Yale,  1889).  De- 
livered lectures  on  Newman,  Strauss,  etc.,  at 
Chautauqua,  and  elsewhere,  1890. 

FALLOWS,  S.  The  Supplemental  Dictionary, 
Boston,  1887  ;  .1  Complete  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 
and  Anonyms  ;  with  an  Appendix  embracing  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Britishisms,  Americanisms,  Colloquial 
Phrases,  etc.,  in  Common  Use;  the  Grammatical 
Uses  of  Prepositions  and  Prepositions  Discriminated  ; 
a  List  of  Homonyms  and  Ilomophonous  Words, 
New  York,  1888,  new  issue,  1889. 

FARRAR,  F.  W.  Every-Day  Christian  Life;  or. 
Sermons  by  the  Way,  London,  1887,  new  ed.  1888; 
Solomon :  His  Life  and  Ti/nes  (in  J/en  of  the 
Bible  series),  1887;  Africa  and  the  Drink  Trade, 
1888;  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
[new  ed.],  1889;  Lives  of  the  Fathers:  Church 
History  in  Biography,  2  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1889;  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke, 
with  Ii,tr-i!'t,-ti in  iind  Notes  (in  Smaller  Cambridge 
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Bible  fur  S'-h'>ol.i),  1880;  The  P(uution  Play  at  Ober- 
Ammerrjiiii.  1890  ;    The  Minor  Propltets,  "iSUO. 

FAUSSET,  A.  R.  The  EiujlUhman's  Critical 
and  Expository  liihle  Cyclopadia,  2d.  ed.  London, 
1887.  rc-pr.  New  York,  1889. 

FFOULKES,  E.  S.  The  .See  of  St.  Peter  at  Home 
ami  kin  S'oxiJisioii,  Lonilou,  1887. 

FIELD,  H.  Nl.  Old  .sy/am  and  Neio  Spain,  New 
York,  1888;  Gibraltar,  1889;  The  Field- Ingerwll 
Discuixioii :  Faith  or  Agnostieigmf  A  Series  of 
Articles  from  the  North  American  Itetiew,  1888  ; 
Bright  Skies  and  Dark  SJtadoics,  New  York, 
1890. 

FISHER,  O.  P.  nist<n-y  of  the  Christian  Church, 
New  York,  1887;  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences, 
1888;  The  Xature  and  Method  of  Berelation,  1890. 

FLIEDNER,  F.  Jliimi.^che  Missionspraxis  auf , 
den  K.iroUn,n,  Hcid.lhcrfr.  1889.  I 

FLINT,    R.      Theism.  7th  ed.  1889.  t 

FOOTMAN,  H.     Ethics   and   Theology.    Papers] 
and   Di.iroiir.^e.i,    London,    1887,    new   ed.    1888; 
Reiisoinhle  Apprehensions  and  Reassuring  Hints,  3d 
ed.  IMSM.  1 

FORBES,  J.  The  Servant  of  tlie  Lord  in  Tsa. 
xl.-Urii.  lifhiimed  to  Isaiah  as  the  Author,  from 
Argument,  .■structure,  and  Date,  Edinburf;h,  1890. 

FOSTER,  F.  H.  The  Seminary  Method  of' 
Origiiud  Study  in  the  Historical  Sciences ;  III  us- \ 
trated  from  Church  History,  New  York,  1888; 
trans.  Hugo  Grotius  ;  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  i 
Faith  Concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  against 
Faustus  Socinus.  With  notes  and  an  historical  i 
introduction,  Andover,  1889.  j 

FOSTER,  R.  V.  .4  Brief  Introduction  to  the  ' 
Study  of  Theology,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1889  ;  | 
Old  Testament  Studies,  1890. 

FOX,  Norman,  D.D.  (University  of  Rochester, 
laST). 

FRANK,  F.  H.  R.  System  der  christlichen 
Sittlichkeit,  2,  Hiilfte,  Erlangen,  1887;  Udier  die 
kirchliche  lialeutuny  der  Theologio  A.  liitchl. 
Coiferrmrnrtrarj.      Xd/st  ztcei  Beigtdien,  1888. 

FRANKS,  A.  Hi  Deutsche  Psalmen.  Oeistliche 
Licd.r  ii.ul  (Jedichte,  Gotha,  1889. 

FRASER,  D.  .Seven  Promises  Frpounded,  Lon- 
don.   IHH'.I. 

FRASER,  Jas.  Parochial  ami  Otlier  .'Vermont 
and  i'liicersity  and  <)ther  Sermons,  edited  by  John 
Digu'le,  London,  1888,  3  vols.  See  also  Memoir, 
1818-8,3,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  London,  1887,  new 
ed.  1888,  anil  htuoishire  Life,  by  J.  W.  Uiggle, 
1889. 

FREMANTLE,  W.  H.  Eighty -eights  :  Sermons 
on  Armada  and  Ilerotution,  Lonilon,  1888;  The 
Present  Work  of  the  Anglicun  Communion  :  Ser- 
mons, 1888.  (In  preparation:  The  Writings  of 
St.  .Jerome,  translateil  into  Knglisli,  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Xirene  and  Post-Xierne  Library.) 

FREPPEL,  C.  E.  I^i  Itecolution  fraufnise  d 
pro/His  du  crnlenaire  lie  1780,  Paris,  1888;  (Euvret 
polemioues,  IS89. 

FRICKE,  Q.  A,  Das  Kommen  und  Seheiden  d. 
Auferstandfiirn.  Absrhied/iredigt  gehatten  am  2 
Osterfeier  Tage,  1887.  Leip/.ig,  1887;  l)rr  jmutin- 
ische  OruiidUgrifr  der  AiKmonivii  Uinv  trortert  auf 
Clron.l  n,n  liom.' Hi.,  2.V2fl.  1888. 

FRIEORICH,  J.  Die  Constant inische  Schenkung, 
Niinlliii;,'!!!.  IHHil;  />m  unatirte  Coneitien  aut  der 
Mei:.riii.i,T:,il.  HanilxTg.   1890. 

FRITZSCHE,  O.  F.     Ph.D.  (/lo;..,  Uulle,  1887), 


Olarean.  sein  Leben  und  seine  Sehriflen,  Fraurn. 
feld,  1800. 

FROTHINGHAM,  O.  B.  W.  H.  Channing, 
Boston.  1880;  li^ton  Unitarianism,  1820-50;  wl 
Study  if  the  Life  and  Work  of  Nathaniel  iMng- 
don  Frothingham  (his  father),  1800. 

FRY,  B.  St  J.  An  Appeid  to  Facts,  Cincinnati, 
1890. 

FULLER,  J.  M.  Students'  Commentary,  New 
Testament,  vol.  ii.,  Bomans- Revelation,  rev.  ed. 
London.  1887. 

FUNCKE,  O.  Tilgliche  Amlachten,  5tb  ed. 
Bremen,  1887;  Wie  der  Hirsck  tchreiet.  Predigten 
und  Betrachtungen,  1887,  3d  ed.  1888;  St. 
Paidus  zu  Witsser  und  zu  Land,  6th  ed.  1887; 
Wozu  ist  der  Mench  in  der  Welt  f  Vortrag,  1st 
and  2d  ed.  1887,  4th  ed.  1888;  Christliche 
Fragezeichen,  12th  ed.  1888  ;  translated  Self  Will 
and  Goil's  Will  in  the  Questions  of  Life,  London, 
1st  and  2d  ed.  1887,  and  New  York,  1888;  Die 
Schule  des  I^bens  oder  christliche  M>enshilder  im 
Lichte  des  Buches  Jonas.  7th  ed.  1888  ;  Brot  und 
ScAwert,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ed.  1889;  Jeder  auf 
seinen  Posten  !  Vortrag,  Berlin.  1800;  Der  Wnn- 
del  tor  Oott  ;  Dargelegt  nach  den  Fasstapfen  des 
Patriarchen  Joseph,  Bremen,  1890. 

FUNK,  F.  X.  Doctrina  duodeeim  apostolorum. 
Canones  apostolorum  eccleisiastici  ac  reliqua  doe- 
triiuB  de  duabas  viis  expositiones  reteres,  Tubingen, 
1887  ;  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  zweite  um- 
gearbeitete  Auflage,  Rottenburg,  a.  N..  1800.  (The 
author  has  in  preparation  a  new  critical  edition 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitution  and  Canons,  from 
Vatican  mss.) 

FURMAN,  J.  C,  was  pastor  at  Society  Hill, 
1834. 

FURRER,  K.,  professor  extraordinary  at  Zurich, 
1889.  Die  hdirCiisclte  .^pniche  ah  .^prache  der  liiM, 
Ziirich,  18H7 ;  Dancinismiis  und  .'<ocialismiis  i;;» 
Lichte  der  christlichen  Wellansrhauung,  1888;  and, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  H.  Kessilring,  Worte  der 
Errineriing  an  Hrn.  Prof.  Dr.  Heinr.  Steiner  von 
Zurich.  (I, .It.  Apr.  19,  1889,  Zurich,  1800. 

GARDINER,  F.,  b.  at  "Oaklands."  his  father's 
place,  Gardiner,  Me.,  Sept.  11,  1822;  studied  at 
school  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  Flushing  ;  two  years  at 
Hobart  College,  1830-40;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  1842,  and  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  184.');  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Henshaw,  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Christ 
Church,  Gardiner,  July  «,  184.');  advanced  to 
priesthood,  Sept.  20,  184(5;  Rector  of  Trinity 
(Church,  Saco.  Me.,  Nov.  184.')  to  Nov.  1847;  As- 
sistant at  St.  Luke's,  Philadel))hiii,  Jan.  to  July, 
1848;  Rector  (Christ  Church,  Bath,  Oct.  1H48  to 
Nov.  18.')4;  in  Euro|)e,  Nov.  18.')4  to  June,  1.8.")0; 
Rector  Trinity  Cliurch,  Lewiston,  Me.,  July,  IS.')*! 
to  Nov.  18.')7;  in  cliargi;  of  his  father's  estate,  Nov. 
IB.")?  to  Nov.  ISO."),  during  which  tinu- he  had  elmrge 
of  St.  .Matthew's  Church,  Hallowell,  and  assisted 
Bishop  Burgess  at  Christ  Church,  Gardiner,  and 
acted  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  Gri'ek,  Systemiilic 
Divinity,  and  Kcclesiiustical  History  in  the  tenta- 
tive school  of  Bislioji  Burgi'ss;  elected  to  chair 
of  Literature  and  Interpn-lation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Theological  Seminary.  Gambler, 
().,  Nov.  18II.'):  resigned,  Sept.  1SI17;  Gemnil 
Missionary  in  diocese  of  .Mass.,  istt7  ;  .\s.sociali-- 
R.-etor,  '"rrinity  Church,  Miildlrlown,  Conn., 
18U7-08;  professor  of  Old  Testiuucnt  und  Chris- 
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tian  Evidences,  and  librarian,  in  Berkeley  Di- 
vinity School,  Middletowu,  1869-83  ;  president  of 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  and  Jliddletown 
Board  of  Education,  1873-80;  professor  of  Lit- 
erature and  Interpretation  of  New  Testament 
and  librarian,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1882; 
delegate  to  General  Convention  from  Diocese 
of  Maine,  1851,  1853,  1856,  1859,  1862,  and 
1865;  d.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  July  18,  1889; 
Old  and  2few  Testament  in  their  Mutual  Bela- 
tioim,  1885;  Was  the  Iteli^iun  of  Israel  a  Revelation 
or  merely  a  Divelupment;  hein(t  No.  2  of  Essays 
on  Pentateuchal  Criticism?  1887;  Aids  to  Scrip- 
ture Stiuhj,  1890.  He  also  supplied  articles  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  the  Dictionary 
of  Bihlical  Biography,  for  Johimon's  Encyclopmlia 
and  for  the  Church  Dictionary.  He  edited  Chry- 
sostom's  Homilies  on  Hebrews  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
New  York,  1890. 

GASS  (F.),  W.  (J.  H.),  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Feb. 
21,  1889.  Oeschichte  der Ghristliche  Ethik,  7  parts, 
Beriin.  1881-87. 

GAVAZZI,  A.,  d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  9,  1889.  See  A 
Biofjni/ilii/,  by  J.  W.  King,  London,  1857,  new 
ed.  l^^iio.' 

G  E 1 K I E,  C.  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  Illus- 
trations Gathered  in  Palestine,  London,  1887,  2 
vols.,  new  ed.  1888;  Short  Life  of  Christ,  for 
Old  and  Young.  1888. 

CEROK,  K.,  d.  at  Stuttgart,  Jan.  14,  1890. 
ChriMiches Blumenjahr.  Spruchuad  Liedfiiralle 
Tage,  Niirnberg,  1887;  In  treuer  Hut.  Fromme 
LiederfUr  die  Lebensreise  ;  Der  harmJierzige  Sama- 
riter.  Predict.  Stuttgart,  1887;  Unter  dem  Abend- 
stern.  Gedichte.  1886,  6th  ed.  1889;  Jugend- 
erinneruiigen,  4th  ed.  1889  ;  Der  letzte  Strauss; 
Vermischie  Gedichte,  10th  ed.  1890  ;  Trost  und 
Weihe.  Redenund  Predigten,  1890  ;  DiePsalmen, 
1890. 

GESS,  W.  F.  Bibel  Stunden  iiier  den  Briif 
des  Apostels  I'aulus  an  die  Homer,  cap.  ix.-xvi., 
Basel.  1SS8. 

GIBBONS,  Jas.  Our  Christian  Heritage,  Bal- 
timore, 1889. 

GIBSON,  J.  M.  The  Ages  before  Moses.  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  2d  ed.  1887  ;  The  Mosaic  Era, 
1887  ;  Christianity  according  to  Christ,  1888  ;  Tfie 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  1890. 

GLADDEN,  Wash'n.  Parish  Problems,  New 
York,  18H7  ;  Burning  Questions  of  the  Life  that 
Now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  Come,  London,  1889, 
New  York,  1S90. 

GLOAG,  P.  J.,  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
1889.  Introduction  to  tlie  Catholic  Epistles,  Edin- 
burgh, 1887.  (Has  in  preparation  Life  and 
Timmnf  St.  John.) 

GOADBY,   T.,  d.   at  Nottingham,   March   18, 

GODET,  F.  Commentary  on  \st  Corinthians, 
trans,  by  Kev.  A.  Cusin,  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.,  1886, 
vol.  ii.,  1887  ;  Studies  on  the  Ejii-stlex,  trans,  by  A. 
M.  Holden,  London  and  New  York,  1889  ;  Com- 
mentaire  surVeeangile  de  Saint  Jean,  3d  ed.,  vol. 
ii.,  1889  ;  ^ludeshibliques,  Nouveau  Testament,  4th 
ed.  Paris,  1890  ;  Commentaire sur  VEpitre  aux  Bo- 
mains,  deuxiime  edition,  compUtement  revue,  Neu- 
chatel  and  Paris,  1890,  2  vols.  (Has  in  preparation 
an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.) 


GOEBEL,  S.  A.  Neutestumentliche  Schriften, 
Gricchlsch.  mit  hirzer  Erhldrung,  Gotha,  1889. 

GOODWIN,  D.  R.,  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Satur- 
day. .March  15,  1890. 

GOODWIN,  H.  The  Foundations  of  the  CreeC: 
Being  a  Discussion  of  the  Grounds  tipon  which  the 
Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  held  by 
Earnest  and  Thoughtful  Minds  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centiiri/.  London,  1890. 

GORDON,  A.  J.  Ecee  Venit ;  Beltold,  Hecometh, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  1889. 

GORDON,  Andrew,  D.D.  (Franklin  College, 
New  Athens,  O.,  1878),  United  Presbyterian  ;  b. 
at  Putnam,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  17, 
1838  ;  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  1850,  and 
at  U.  P.  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburgh, 
Pa.,  1853  ;  appointed  by  Synod  missionary  to 
Scalcote,  North  India  ;  sailed,  Sept.,  1854;  re- 
turned, 1803,  broken  in  health  ;  went  into  busi- 
ness, 1865-75  ;  regained  his  health  and  resumed 
mission  work  at  Gurdaspur,  1873;  returned,  1885, 
and  devoted  himself  to  history  ;  d.  in  Philadel- 
phia, Aug.  13,  1887.  He  published  Our  Mission 
in  India,  Philadelphia,  1887,  and  translated  a 
version  of  the  Psalms  into  Urdoo. 

GOTCH,  F.  W.,  b.  at  Kettering,  Aug.  31,  1807  ; 
d.  at  Clifton.  May  17.  1890. 

GOTTHEIL,  G.  Edited  Hymns  and  Anthems, 
New  York,   ISST. 

GOTTSCHICK,  J.  Luthers  AnJichauungen  vom 
christlichen  (luttesdienst  und  seine  thatsa/Miehe  Re- 
form desselhen,  Freiburg,  i.  Br.,  1887;  Die  Glau- 
henseinheit  der  Ecangelischen  gegenHber  Rom.,  Gies- 
sen.  1888. 

GOUGH,  J.  B.  Platform  Echoes,  with  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Hartford, 
1887. 

GOULBURN,  E.  M.,  resigned,  1889.  Family 
Prayers,  from  Various  Sources  on  Liturgical  Prin- 
ciples, new  ed.  1887;  Three  Coutisels  of  the  Divine 
Master  for  Spiritual  Life,  London,  1888,2  vols. 
(Has  in  preparation  A  Life  of  the  late  Dean 
Burgon.) 

GRAFE,  E.,  D.D.  (hon.,  Strassburg,  1889), 
ordinary  professor  at  Bonn,  1890. 

GRAU,  R.  F.  Das  Selbstbcwusstsein  Jesu,  NorO- 
lingen,  1886;  U/ier  J.  G.  Hatnanns  Stellung  zu 
Religion  u.  Christentum.  Yortrag.  GUtersloL, 
1888;  Bibelwerk far  die  Gemeinde.  In  Yerbindung 
mit  Tnehren  evangelisehen  Theologen  bearbeitet.  Neues 
Testament,  2d.  ed.,  1.  Lieferung,  1888,  2.  Liefer- 
ung,  1890. 

GRAY,  A.  Z.,  D.D.  (Columbia College  Centeu- 
nial,  Apr.  13,  1887),  d.  in  Chicago,  Feb.  16,  188'J. 

GRAY,  G.  Z.,  d.  at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y,. 
Aug.  4,  1889.  The  Church's  Certain  Faith 
(Baldwin  Lectures),  New  York,  1890  ;  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Recognition  in  the  World  to  Come, 
New  York,  1 890. 

GREEN,  W.  H.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
LiH<iihi,,,.  ]it.  1,  newed.,  enl.,  New  York,  1889. 

GREEN.  W.  M.,  d.  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,Feb.  13, 
1887. 

GREGORY,  C.  R.  Declined  professorship  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1885.  Elected  professor  extraordinary  at 
Leipzig,  1889.  Prolegomena  in  N.  T.  Tisdiendor- 
Jinnum  ed.  riii.  major.  Pars  altera,  Leipzig,  1890. 
(A  third  part  in  preparation.) 

GRIFFIS,  W.  E.     Corea,  tfte  Hermit  Nation,  3d 
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ed.,  roviscil  throughout,  Ni-w  York,  1888;  The 
Lily  iiinoiuj  Tliorius :  A  Stmli/  vt'  the  JiiUicul 
Draimi,  entitled  the  tiomj  of  .Som/n,  Hostun.  ItlHU  ; 
Matthew  Calhniith  J'errij.  2d  cd.  1890  ;  The  Mi- 
luil„-H  Knijiirf,  tith  od,,  1890  ;  Jlonda.  1890. 

CRIMM,  C.  L.  W.  iMricon  OnFro-f^itiinim  In 
LU/Tot  y.  T..  ad  td.  1888;  2d  I'd.  (ninshitcd  and 
enlnrt;<'d  l>y  J.  H.  Thayer,  New  York.  18H(i. 

CRIMM,  Jos.  Vim  Lthen  Jenu,  nnch  den  tier 
Kr<in.i,li,„  d.nv'ittllt.  2d  cd.,  vol.  i.,  181)0. 

GRUNDEMANN,  P.  R.  Die  deutfche  Sehutzge- 
hiete  in  .U'liht  uiid  in  dtr  Siidsef,  Giitorsloh,  1880; 
Netlii  [.S/rrt  |,  eine  Aehre  ziri^rhen  Durnen,  iiml  Jnliot  i 
Zerere,  der  tta ndhnjte  nchiearze  Chrint  (in  Durnen 
iind  Aehren  torn  .\fiiuiioniifelde),  Leip/.i;;,  1887,  2 
Tols. ;  Die  Knticickeluny  dcr  eraugeli»rhen  Miiwiiin 
im  letztcn  Jahrzent  [1878-88J,  Bit-lefeld,  189(1; 
Diitid  yf(i»ehih  :  Vier  Miirtyreraiif  yen-Pommern: 
llitnlii'nr/  und  Un-ong  (in  Dornen  itnd  Aehrin  com 
Mi>s;.,„>Mde,  6-8  lift.),  Berlin,  1890,  :J  vols. 

CUTHE,  H.  I'ala^tina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  2.1 
cd.  Siiitlc,Mrt,   1SM(;_8T,  2  vols. 

HAERING,  Th.,  D.D.  (hon.,  Tubingen,  1887). 
Sueceeded  Kitschl  at  Gottingen,  1889.  Zu 
JiilKhtu  Veniihnungslehre,  Zurich,  1888;  Xiel  ti. 
Weg.  Kiimpf  ".    f^ieg.  2  I'redigten,  Zurich,  1889. 

HALE,  E.  E.  liistory  of  the  United  States; 
Written  for  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circlet,  New 
York,  1887;  The  Life  of  George  Washington,  Studied 
Aneio,  1887;  In  Uis  Same :  A  Story  of  the  Wal- 
densex,  Seten  Ilunthed  Years  Ago,  n.c.,  1887;  Lights 
of  Two  Centurit'S  (Stand^ird  THogrophieK),  n.e., 
1887;  Franklin  inFrance,from  Original Dncu ments. 
1887,  j)t.  2.  1H88;  How  'they  Lived  in  Jlamjttoii  : 
A  Study  of  I'ractical  Christianity  Aj'/ilied  in  the 
Ma  nu  fart  lire  of  Woollens,  Boston,  1SH8;  Sunday- 
Sehtfid,  Stories  on  the  (iotden  'J'tjrts  of  the  Interna- 
tional l^:*s,n,s  ofXHm,  ])ts.  land  2,  l'889. 

HALEY,  J.  W.  Fancies  and  Follies  of  the  Middle 
Aget:  A  Study  in  Midi/rral  History,  1888. 

HALL,  (Christopher!,  Newman.  The  Lord's 
Prayer:  A  J'racfiral  Meditation.  2d  ed.  London, 
1889. 

HALL,  I.  H.,  L.H.D.  (Coluinl)ia  College  Cen- 
tennial, Aj.r.  i:i.  ISHT). 

HAMBURGER,  J.  Encyclopddic  far  Bil>el  und 
Tahini.l.   -,'.1  c.l.   Strclit/..  1HH(1. 

HAMMOND,  E.  P.  lingcr's  Trarels  ;  or.  Scenes 
and  Incidents  Connected  irith  the  Journey  of  Tiro 
Boys  in  Foreign  Ixtnds.  Philadelphia.  1887. 

HARE,  G.  E.  Vixinns  and  Anrraticcs  of  the 
Old  T.K'amcl.  N<\v  York.  1889. 

HARM  AN,  H.  M.,  LL.D.  (^Vesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Miilillctown.  Conn,,  IHH(i). 

HARNACK,  Adolf,  ordinary  professor  of  Church 
Histor\  at  ll.rliii,  18H8.  hhrUueh  der  Dor/menge- 
schicht'c.  I'Vi  ilnirg,  i.  Br.  188(i-90,  .■!  vols.  (2<1  ed.  I 
of  vol.  i.,  1888);  Der  pseudocypritinische  Tractat  \ 
de  aleatoribus  (in  Tcrte  und  I'ntersuchungen  zur 
Oesehichte  der  a tlchrist lichen  I.itrratur],  Lcijizij;, 
1889;  Augustin's  Confessionen.  Kn  Vortrag, 
Giesson,  1888;  Das  h'rangclienfragment  ton  Faj- 
jum  [in  Trj-te  und  I'ntrrsuchungrn  tur  Oeifhichte 
der  altchrisllichen  I.ileratur.  tt.  M.,  2.  lift.),  1MH9; 
Die  Ak-tcn  d.  Karpiis,  d.  Papylus  u.  dcr  Agathon- 
ike  [in  Tej-te  und.  I'ntersuchungen  tur  (lesehichte 
der  altchristlichen  f.ileratur,  (I.  B<1.,  1.  lift.]. 
1889;  Sictien  neue  Bruchsl iicke  dcr  .^ylliMjismcn  df» 
Apellet.  Die  dirynn'schen  Ca'/ui  und  Hip/Hdytus- 
Fragmente  [in   ttio  same,   0.  Ud.  a.  lift.    ibOO); 


Gruudriat  der  Dminimgisrhichte.  Die  Fnt'te- 
hung  lUs  ItiHjnuis  und  ttine  h'ntirirlelung  im  Itah- 
uien  der  morgenldndisehrn  Kirrhe,  Freiburg,  i.  Ur. 
1889;  Hi  dr  a  of  August  Stander  gehalten  zur  Feier 
seines  hundertjahrigrn  (It/iurlstags  am  17  Jan., 
1889.  in  der  Aula  der  Berliner  I'nirersitat.  lierliu. 

1 889. 

HARNACK,  Th.  (father  of  Adolf),  d.  at  Dorpat, 
Seut.,  2:{.  1H89;  2.  Ablh.  Luther's  I^hre  con  dem 
Krlr,„r  i,i„l  ■!,,■  ErlLsung.  Erlangeu.  188(1. 

HARPER,  W.R.,  with  I.  B.  Burgess,  ])r.>dueed 
liiductire  (h;A-  Methtnl  uml  Induetire  Jyotin  Meth- 
od, New  York  and  Chicago,  1889. 

HARRIS,  G.,  with  W.  .J.  Tucker  an.l  K.  K. 
(JU'zen,  compiled  Hymns  of  the  Faith,  B4jston, 
1888. 

HARRIS,  S.  The  Self-rerelation  of  God,  New 
York.  ins;. 

HARRIS,  S.  S,,  .1.  in  England.  Aug.  21.  1888. 

HARRISON,  B.  Patient  Waiting:  Seruwns  i» 
Cai,li;-I,'iry  ( .itli.dral,  London,   1889. 

HASE,  K.  A.,  d.  at  Jena,  .Ian.  3,  1890.  A 
eoniplite  edition  i>f  his  works  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  at  Leipzig,  1890,  s<ii|. 

HATCH,  E.,  d.  at  U.xford,  Nov.  10.  18.89.  The 
Growth  of  Church  Institutions,  London  (and  New 
York),  1887;  Organization  of  Karly  Chrintian 
Churches,  3d  ed.  London,  1888;  Fssays  in  Bihli- 
cal  Greik.  London  (and  New  Yirk),  1889. 

HAUCK,  Ai,  ordinary  professor  of  Chvirch  His- 
tory at  Leipzig.  ]H89.  Kirchmgenehichte  Drutsch- 
tands,  2.  Till..  1.  lllftc,  DiefrankiKehe  Kirche  alt 
Heicliskirchc.  Leipzig.  1889;  2.  lllfte.,  Aujiosung 
der  Ueichskirrhe.  1890. 

HAUREAU,  J.  B.  Sur  fjutli/ues  chaneeliers  de 
I'i-glise  de  Chartns  {auj-  11.  et  12.  siecles.  Hildeger, 
Thierry.  liernnrtl  et  GiUtert,  Pierre  de  BniMi,), 
Paris,  1884;  Hisloiir  litteraire  du  Maine,  Paris, 
1842-.V2,  2d  ed.  1870-77,  10  vols. ; //iVoiVc  de  la 
philosophic  senlastique.  2d  ed.,  1st  part,  1**72,  2d 
part,  1880,  2  vols. ;  l^s  Melanges  pott  iques  d'Hilde- 
liert  de  iMcardin.  1882;  Des  ]whne»  latins  attribues 
a  St.   Ilernard.  1890. 

HAWEIS,  H.  R.  Christ  and  Christianity,  vol.  i., 
7'he  Light  of  the  Ages,  vol.  v..  The  Conquering 
Cross:  the  Church,  London,  1887;  vol.  ii..  .*>y<»ri/ 
of  the  Four,  new  ed.  1«89:  My  Musical  Life.  2d 
ed.  1888:  Poets  in  the  I'tilpit.  new  eil.   1890." 

HAYGOOD,  A.  G.  The  .Wan  of  Galilee,  New 
York.   l>*H'.i;  /'/,„,  f„r  PriH/rcss,  1889. 

HECKER,  I.  T.,d.  in  New  York.  Dec.  22,  1888. 
The  Churi-h  and  the  Age:  An  Krjiositiiai  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  VIeir  of  the  Xeeils  and  A'jdra- 
tioiis  i>f  the  Present  Age.  New  York,  1888. 

HEDGE,  F.  H.,  .1.  "Canibridgo,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 

1890.  Martin   Luther,  and  Other  Essays,  Boston, 

18HS. 

HEFELE,  C.  J.  V.  Conciliengeschichle.  Fortiirsclst 
r.'/i  ./.  Hrrijenriilhrr,  8.  Bd.,  Freiburg  i.  Hr,  1X87, 
9.  Bd.  IMli'O;  (i.    lid.  2.  Auf.  von   Knopfl'-r,  1890. 

HEINRICI,  K.  F.  Q.,  prof,  at  Bonn,  1890.  />i> 
Forschungen  tdier  die  ftaulinisehen  Kirche  [in  Sell's 
"  Die  (ieschichtlichi>  Kntwickelung  der  Kirche  im 
19.  .lahrhundirf,"  (iics.mn,  I887|  ;  .iugutt  Tires- 
ten  uach   Tagcfuichrrn  und  llrirfrn.   Berlin.   1«89. 

HEMAN,  C.  F.  Xur  Grsehichle  dcr  Uhre  ron 
der  Ereihrit  lies  uiensehlichen  Willcns,  1.  lift.;  Del 
Arislnlflrn  /rhrcmn  dcr  Er,  ihrit.vti'.  Leipzig,  188^'. 

HERGENROETHER,  J.,  I  ardiuul,  d.  iu  Koid  . 

Oct.  a,  1^90. 


HERTNG. 


2S:2 


HXJRTER. 


HERINC,  H.  Iliilj'iihiicli  zitr  Khij'ithrtnnj  in  das  injrt-ii,  Oct.  20.  isid;  .stiidicd  at  the  gymnasium 
liturgin'-he  Stuilniin,  1.  Halftc,  AVitttnberg,  1887,  '  and  VnivtTsitv  of  (iniiiiiistn.  1S4G— 55. 
2.  Hulfte,  1888;  Doktor  Pomeranus,  Jo/iannen  HOFSTEDE  de  G ROOT,  P.,  b.  at  Leer.  Oct. 
B'loeulitujen  [in  Scliriften  d.  Vereiiis /.  Rejonna- '  S.  l^()'l\  studied  at  tlie  gymnasium  and  Univer- 
tioHsge-ti-hichte.  ^o.  %%\,  Ualle,  1S8S\  '.Vitte'ilungen  '  shy  of  Groningen,  1814-20;  d.  there,  Dec.  5, 
ans  dein  ProlokoU  der  Kirc/ien- Visitation  im  sdchs-  188G.  With  his  colleagues,  L.  G.  Pareau,  J.  F. 
iaciien  Kuri-reixe  rom  Jali re lo5'i,  Wittenberg,  1889.  '  Van  Vordt.  and  W.  Muurling.  he  edited  from  1837 

HERMANN  (J.  G.),  W.  Der  Verkehr  d,r  Chris-  to  1872  the  review  Waarheid  in  Liifde.  in  which 
ten  luit  Golt,  ini  Ansrlduss  an  Luther  dargestellt,  ■  appeared  more  than  200  articles  from  his  pen. 
Stuttgart,  1886;  Die  Geicissheit  des  Glanhens  «n</ !  His  Di»putatio,  qiuB  ep.  ad  HebriPoa  cum  Paulin. 
die  treiheit  der  TheoUigie,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  18S7,  iepistolis  compuratur  was  a  '■^ gold-gekrOnte  Preis- 
2ded.  1889;  Der  Begriff  der  0_ff'enlniriing,  Gicssen,  \  schrift.''' 

1887;  Der  ecangelisrhe   Glaulie  nnd  die  T/ieologiel      HOLE,   C.     Manval  of  tJie  Book  of  Common 
Albrej-ht  Ritschl.1,  Marburg.  1890.  \  Prayer:  Its  History,  etc.,  London,   1887;    Karly 

HERZOG,  E.  Synodal  Predigten  u.  IJirten- \  Missions  to  and  within  the  British  Islands.  1888; 
hriefe.    Bern,    1S80  ;    Briider    K/aiis,    1887;    Leo  \  Home  Missions  in  the  Early  Medimal  Peritnl,  \S89. 


XIII.  Ills  liektor  der  geselMwftliehen  Ordnang, 
1888;  and  in  connection  with  F.  Wrubel,  Oegen 
Bom.  Vortrag  ztir  Au/klarung  vber  den  Montanis- 
m'ls.  Zrineh,"l890. 

HESSEY,  J.  A.  Sunday:  Its  Origin,  History, 
and  /'•■-.  ,'  (ihiigatiou.  5th  ed.,  Loudon,  1889. 

HETTINGER,  F.,  d.  at  Wurzburg,  Jan.  26, 
1890.  Apologie  des  Christenthums.  2  Bd.  Die 
Dogmen  tks  ChristerUhums.  Freiburg  i.  Br..  1 


HOLLAND,  H.  S.  Christ  or  Ecctesiastes,  Ser- 
mons in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  1887; 
Creed  and  Character,  1887;  On  Behalf  of  Belief: 
Sermons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1888' 

HOLTZMANN,  H.  J.  Es  soil  alle  VTelt  der  Herr- 
lichkeit  ihx  Ilerrn  toll  \cerden !  Festpredigt,  Ber- 
lin, 1888;  Die  Synoptiker ;  die  Apostelgesehiehte 
[in  Hand-Commentar  zum  Neueii  Testameiit\,  Frei- 
burg i.   Br.,  1889;  Johanneisches  Etangelium   [in 


Die  Kirchliche  Vollgeicalt  des  apostolischen  Stuhles,  Hand-Commentar  zum  Xeuen  Testament],  1890; 
2d  ed.  1887;  Rom  gehurt  dem  Pnpsfe,  Linz,  1887;  i  i«.r/A(«(  fiir  Theologie  ii.  Kirchentcesen.  2d  ed., 
Aus  Welt  V.  Kirche,  2d  ed.  1887-88,  2  vols. ;  j  Braunschweig,  1888,  sqq.  (Has  in  preparation 
Gottes  Schutz  uher  seiner  Kirche.  Fest-Rede.  WUrz-  a  third  re\-ised  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
burg,  1887;  Lehrl/urh  der  Fundamentnl- Theologie   Keie  Testament. ) 

[m'^Theologische  Bihliothek,  vol.  xvi.],  Freiburg  i.  '  HOOD,  E.  P.  E.  P.  Hood,  Poet  and  PreacJier. 
Br.,  1888;  Aphorismen  iiber  Predigt  und  Prediyer.    A  Memorinlhy  Geo.  II.  Giddings,  London,  1 


1889;  Dante's  Geistesgnng.  Koln,  1888;  Die  OOtt 
liche  Komodie  des  Dante  Alighieri  nach  ihrem 
wesentlichen  Inhalt  und  Charakter  dargestellt  Frei- 
burg i.  Br.,  2d  ed.,  1889  ;  Timotheus  Brief e  an 
einen  jungen  Theologen.  1890. 

HICKOCK,  L.  P.,  d.  at  Amherst,  Jfay  6,  1888. 

HILGENFELD,  A,  (B.C.C.l,  became"  ordinary 
professor  at  .Jena,  1890.  Judenthum  und  Juden- 
christenthum,  eine  Nachlcie  su  der  Ketzergeschichte 
des   Urchristenthums,  Leipzig,   1886;  LiMlum  de 


HOOP-SGHEFFER,  J.  G.  de.  Geschichte  der 
Reforniiitiiin  in  den  Xitderlanden  ton  ihrem  Beginn 
his  zum  Jahre  1531.  Deutsche  Ausgalie  ton  Dr.  P. 
Gerlach,  mit  Vorwort  ton  Dr.  0.  Kippold,  Leip- 
zig. 1886. 

HOPKINS,  J,  H.  Articles  on  Romanism.  Mon- 
sign^'r  i:n.,l.  Dr.  /.itthdah;  New  York.  1890. 

HOPKINS,  M.,  a.  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  June 
17,  1887. 

HOVEY,  A.    Biblical  Eschatology.  Philadelphia, 


aleatoribui  inter  Cypriani  scripta  conserratum,  ed.    1888;  -4  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 

et  commentario  .  .  .  instruxit,    Freiburg  i.    Br.,    tians.  1890. 

1888.  I      HOW,  W.  W.    Balladof  the  Chorister  Boy,  Lon- 

HILL,  D.  J.     The  Social  Influence  of  Christian- 1  don,  1887;  Letter  Booklets,  1888. 
ity ;  itith  Special  Reference  to  Contemporary  Prab-        HOYT,  W.      The  Brook  in  the   Way,  Philadel- 
hms:  the  Newton  iJcturesfor  1887,  Boston,  1888,    phia,  1888;  Saturday  Afternoon ;  or,  Conrersation* 
xexiv   London.  1888.  '  for  the  Culture  of  tite  Christian  Life.  1889. 

HJMPEL,  Felix  von,  d.  at  Tubingen  (?1,   Feb.  ' "    HUGHES,  J.,  d.  at   St.  Asaph,"  Jan.  21,    1889. 


IS.  I'i^Jtl. 

HITCHCOCK,  R.  D.,  d.  at  Fall  River,  Miuss., 
June  111.  1SX7.  Posthumous,  Eternal  Atonement 
(19  -ic  r;non<i.  New  York.  1888.     (4  edd.  sold.) 

HODGE,  A.  A.,  d.  at  Princeton,  X.  .L,  Nov.  11, 
188IJ.  P'tpiihir  Lerlureson  Theological  Themes  (post- 
hurao'.is),  Philadelphia,  1887;  and  completed  by 


SaN/atical  Rest  of  God  aiul  Man  .■  Erposition  of 
Heh.  ir.  :i-9.  Loiidon,  1888. 

HUMPHRY,  W.  G.  Commeiitary  on  the  Rerised 
]'ersion  of  the  Sew  Testament,  new  ed.,  London, 
1888;  Godly  Life.  Sermons.  1889.  The  Book  of 
Common  /'rai/er.  1853.  Gth  ed.  1883. 

HUNTINGTON,  F.  D.,  D.D.  (Columbia  College 


Dr.  .L   X.   Hodge.  The  System  of  Theology    Tom- '  Centennial,  April  13,  1887) 

tained  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  New        HURST,  J.  F.     Short   History  of  the  Meditttal 

York.  I'i^^S.  I  Church,    New   York,    1887;     The  Success  of  the 

HOEKSTRA,  Sytse.      Historical  Development  of  \  Gosjjeland  the  Failure  of  the  Kei)-  Theologies,  1888; 
the  .V"r"l  Jiliii/'.  \><i:>i.  \  The    Wetlding   Day:    the   Sere  ice ;    the   Marriage 

HOELEM ANN,  H.  G.,  d.  at  Leipzig  (?),  Sept.     Certirfcaf*;     Words    of    Counsel,    BufTalo,    1889; 


28.  1^~' 

HOFFMAN,  E.  A.,  D.D.  (Columbia  College  Cen- 
tennial. .Vpril  13.  1887). 

HOFMANN,   R.   H.     Rechtfertigung  der  Schule 

■ifc  'R(  forma' i'jii  gni-'n    u ngerechtfert igte  Aiigriffe, 

I-.-.Dzi'L'.    ISSil, 

HOFSTEDE  de   GROOT,  C.   P.,   b.  at   Gron- 


Theological  LH>raries  in  America  in  the  American 
Church  History  Society's  publications.  New  York, 
vol.  ii..  1890.  " 

HURTER,  H.  Catholica.  Innsbruck,  1871-86, 
5  vols.  ;  Sancti  Bemardi,  Alibatis  vlarep  Val- 
lensis,  sermones  in  cantica  cantirorum  [in  Pa- 
trum,  sanctorum,  opuscula  selecta,  Tom  «  J,  Inns- 


HYDE. 


28;i 


KOHSTLIN. 


bruck,  1888;  Theolutjiip  dixjuuitirn  eompenJium  in 
v»nm  sUuliorum  th^ulogur,  'i  tomi.  (itli  cd.  1880; 
JfaliMi  theoloijia  do'jnmtU-f,  3d  eil.  1KH9. 

HYDE,  J.  T.,  (1.  at  Chicago.  III.,  March  21.  1887. 

IGNATIUS,  Father.     See  Lvne,  ,1.  L. 

JACOB,  G.  A.  Jlhiilu  Pailtheimn;  The  Vedan- 
tuMira.  tniiiiliitttl,  withAniwtatioivs,  London,  1889. 

JACOBI,  J.  L.,  d.  at  Halle,  May  31,  1888. 
Offeuer  Brief  an  Uerrn  Pfarrer  Woher,  rOm. 
Prienterin  IMIea.  S.,  Hallp,"  1887. 

JACOBS,  H.  E.  T/ie  Lutheran  iforfment  in 
England  Dnrinff  the  lieiijim  of  Henry  Vlff.  and 
Edward  Vr.,  anil  itn  Literary  Jifonument»,  Phila- 
delphia. I'iHO. 

JACOBY,  C.  J.  H.  Das  huchqtiiche  Amt  u.  die 
etangtlinehf  Kirehe.  Vortrag,  Halle,  1887;  Die 
eralcn  inoralinchen  ]\'orhen»eh ri ften  am  Anj'ange  det 
18.  J'ihrh'indert.i.  Hamburg,  i888. 

JANSSEN,  Johannes.  Oeschichte  de*  deiittchen 
VoUe<,  vol.  V.  lst-12thcd.  1886;  vol.  vi.  (to  1018), 
18HS. 

JEBB,  John,  d.  at  Pcterstow,  Jan.  8,  1886. 

JENNINGS,  A.  C.  Church  Uittory,  vol.  i.,  Lon- 
don, IS^T.  vol.  ii.,  1888;  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Kreiit-i  ..f'  Ancient  History,  1888. 

JOHNSON,  H.  Forms  for  Special  Occasion*: 
Marriage,  linrial,  liaptixm,  the  Turd's  Supj)er, 
Ordination,  Dedication,  etc.,  Chicago,  1889. 

JOSTES,  F.  Called  to  a  profcs-sorship  in 
the  Catholic  L'nivcrsitv  of  Freiburg,  Switzer- 
land. 1890.  With  W.  Effmann.  published  Vor- 
chriftliehe  Altertiimer  ini  Ga>ie  Siiderlierge,  Miin- 
Stcr,  IHSW. 

JUNGMANN,  d.  .K^thetil;  Freiburg  i.  Br., 
18Sii.  2  vols. 

KAEHLER  (C),  M.  (A.).  Die  M'i.-sen»rl,aft  der 
chriMlii-hin  Lehre,  ton  dcm  eranget.  On/ndurtitel 
an*  im  Ahrisne  dtirgestellt,  3  Heft.  Ethik,  Krlangen, 
1887;  Bererhtigung  des  Dittgeliets,  Halle,  1888; 
Zum  Gedachtniss  Friclerich  IfL,  1888;  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Sehriften,  in  genancr  Wiedergahe  ihres 
Oedankenganges  dargestellt,  1  Lieferung,  Iltbriier- 
brief,  2d  (d.  1889. 

KAFTAN,  J.  W.  M.  Das  Wesen  der  christlichen 
Religion,  2d  cd.,  Ba.sel.  1888;  Die  M'arheil  der 
christlichen  Uetigion,  1888;  Glaiihe  und  Dogma. 
Betrnchtuiigcn  I'llierDreyera  vndogmat.  Christtritum, 
lst-3d  eds..  HielefcUl,  1889;  lirauchen  teir  ein 
neue-s  Dogma  '  Ne'ie  Iktrachuiigen  filxr  OUiuhe 
und  lh,-iwn,    1X90. 

KAHNIS,  K.  F.  A.,d.  at  Leipzig,  .Tune  20,  1888. 

KARR,  W.  S.,  d.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  4, 
188H. 

KATTENBUSCH  (F.  W.),  F.  Ueber  religiiisen 
OUiiilieii  im  Siniudes  Christenthams,  Giessen,  1887; 
Lehrbiich  der  tergleiehentlen  Confessionskundc,  Frei- 
burg i.  Rr.,  1H90  H<|. 

KAULEN,  F.  P.  Einleitung  in  die  heiligm 
Bchrifl  Allen  uiul  Xeuen  Textaments  [ii:  Thcdo- 
giseh'e  Tiihlutthek,  0  vols.],  Freiburg  i.  Hr.,  1887; 
Brut  ,l,r  Knqfl.      Katholisehes  Uebethueh,  1H87. 

KAUTZSCH,  E.  F.  Called  to  professorship  of 
Old  Ti-stauicnt  e.xege.sis  in  Halh-,  1H88;  J'ralig- 
ten  iibrr  den  'i.  ,/alirgang  der  inirttemJiergiselun 
Ecangelitn,  Tiibingen,  1HH7,  2<1  r^.l.  1889  [in  con- 
nection with  Prof.  Herin.  Weivi]  ;  Die  (lenesis, 
mit  li'isserrr  L'nterteheiiliing  der  QueUen»ehriflen 
iitierKrtzl,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1888  [in  connection 
witli  Prof.  A.  Socin].  Begun  with  others  a  new 
Oermun  traualatioa  of  the  Old  Testament,  1890. 


KAWERAU,  G.  Edited  Passional  Christi  und 
Antichristi,  illustrations  by  Lucas  Kranach.  text 
by  Melanchthon.  Berlin,'  1880;  IVvr  Bereehti- 
gung  und  Bedeutung  dej>  landesherrlichen  Kirchen- 
regiments,  Kiel,  1887;  De  digamia  episcojmrum. 
Ein  Bcitrag  zur  [.utherforsrhting,  1889;  SobaUl 
diis  Oeld  im  Kasten  klingt,  die  Seele  aut  dem  Feg- 
feuer  sfiringt  [No.  19  of  Freundtchaftliche  Streit- 
«-7ir</r<-n].  Barmen.  1890. 

KAY,  W.  Commentary  on  the  Tiro  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  London,  1887. 

KELLERi  L.  Zur  (ieschiehte  der  alterangelisehen 
Gemeinden,  Berlin,  18H7;  Die  Ge-genreformation 
inWestfalen  und  am  yiederrhein  [in  Puhl ieationen 
aus  den  k.  preussischen  Staatsarehiren,  33.  Bd.], 
Leipzig,  1887;  Johann  ron  Staupilz  und  die  An- 
fdnge  der  Iteformation,  1888. 

KELLOGG,  S.  H.  From  Death  to  Resurrection  ; 
or,  Scripture  Testimony  Concerning  the  Sainted 
Dead,  New  York,  1885;  The  Jews ;  or.  Prediction 
and  Fiilfilmfnt,  an  Argument  for  the  Times,  new 
ed.  witli  an  appendix,  New  York,  1888. 

KENDRICK,  A.  C.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ilihrews,  Pliiladelphia.  1889. 

KENNEDY,  8.  H.,  d.  at  Tonpiav,  England,  .\pril 
8,  1889.  lleri-id  jMtin  Primer,  and  Shorter  Latin 
Primer.  London.  1888. 

KILLEN,  W.  D.  Tfie  Ancient  Church:  its  His- 
tory, ell-.,  newed.,  Lon<lon,  1889;  The  Frameteork 
of  the  Cti'in-ti:  .1  Treatise  on  Church  Oorernment, 
Edinbur!,'li.   IS90. 

KIRKPATRICK,  A.  F.  The  First  Book  of  Samuel 
[Comiiieiitani,  new  e(L ),  Cambridge,  1889. 

KITCHIN,  G.  W.  D>cuments  on  the  Chapter, 
Westiiiinilir.  London.  1889. 

KLEINERT  iH.  W.*,  P.  Z>ir  christlichen  Kul- 
tus-  und  Knlliin/iM-hirhfe.  Berlin.  1888. 

KLIEFOTH,  t.  F.  D.  Christliche  EwhatologU, 
Leipzig'.  ISMi;. 

KLOSTERMANN  (H.),  A.  Die  Baclier  Samuelis 
und  der  Koiiigi  [3.  Abth.  2.  Halfteof  Kurzgrfasster 
Kommcntar],  Niirdlingen,  1887;  Zur  Theorie  der 
biblisrhen  Weissagung  und  zur  Charakteristik  de* 
Ileliraerhriefs,  1889. 

KOECEL,  R.  Die  Seligpreisungen  der  Berg- 
pretligt,  M  ed.,  Bn'meu,  1880;  Die  Kunst  in  ihrer 
erziehendcn  Bedeutung  fur  das  Jjeben  des  Volkes, 
Breslau,  1880;  Vaterldndische  uiul  kirchlicJie  Ge- 
denktage,  Bremen,  1887;  EthiscJies  w;j</  ^Esthe- 
tiscJies,  VortrOge  und  Betrachlungen,  1888;  Am 
Sterl)e/)ette  und  Sirge  d.  Kaisers  Wilhelm,  lst-5th 
eds.  1888;  Xur  Erinnerung  an  den  18.,  24.,  und 
25.  Juni,  1888,  1888;  Aus  dem  Vorhof  ins  Ileilig- 
thum,  1888;  Ih-r  Brief  des  Jakulnis,  in  25  I'rcliyteii 
dargestellt,  1889;  Predigt  l<ci  der  43.  Ilauptrer- 
sammlung  d.  erang.  Vereins  der  Guslav-Adolf-Stift- 
ung  in  Danzig,  1888;  Ib-edigl  fdier  Jiiinier  tv.  7, 
18H9. 

KOEHLER,  A.  I'cfier  die  Grundanschauungen 
lies  liuches  h'oheleth,  Eriangen,  1888;  Uhrbuch  der 
hihlischen  Grschichte  Alien  Testamcntes,  2.  Hi'ilfte, 
2.  Till.  1.  Lfg.,  18H9,  2.  Lfg.,  18K0. 

KOENIG,  A.  Ilamllmch  fur  den  hithollschen 
Religionsunterricht  in  den  mittleren  Klassen  tier 
Gymnasien  und  Jlralschulen,  4th  ed.,  Fri'iburg  i. 
Br.,  1887;  th<'  same  fiir  olirre  Klassen,  1.  Kur«, 
18H8;  2.  4.  Kurs,  1889;  Per  katliolische  lYiesterror 
1500  .hthren.  Prirsler  und  Prieslrrthum  naeh  iter 
Diiintrllumi  den  hrilitirn  llienniinnus,  BresIau,  1800.    . 

KOESTLIN,  Hoinrich    Adolf  (profeasor  ia   the 
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Prciligorspminar  at  Friedbcrg),  Gemhichte  des 
c/ir/Ktlic/ti-ii  GottesclicMtes,  Frciliurg  i.  Br.,  1887. 

KOESTLIN,  J.  T.  Worin  hat  die  etangelUche 
Kirche  in  der  (/ojenwdrtigen  l-irchen-politischot 
Lage  ihre  unenthehrliclie  Starkung  zii  »tu-fieii  ? 
Halle,  1887;  Martin  Luther,  sein  Lebeit.  und  seine 
Schriftcn,  4th  ed.  1889;  Lutlier's  Leben,  7th  ed. 
188!)! 

KOLOE,  Th.  (H.  F.).  Martin  Luther,  der  Re/or- 
mator  der  Kirche.  Erlangen,  1888;  Martin  Luther. 
Eine  Biographie,  3.  Bd.  1.  Ilalfte,  Gotha,  1889; 
Beitriige.  zur  Bf/ormationsgeschiehte,  Leipzig,  1890; 
T^uther's  .'<ettist>n</rd.  Eine  (feichichtnlage  P.  Ma- 
junke's  beteuchtet,  lst-3d  eds.  1890;  Noch  eimnal 
Luther'a  SeUmtmord.  Enciderung  avf  Majunke'a 
neuexte  Schrift.  1890. 

KRAUS,  F.  X,  Kunst  und  Alterthum  in  Elsass 
Lothringen.  Stnissburg,  1880  sqq.  (B.  Bd.  3.  Abth. 
1890)  ;  Die  Miniatureii  der  Mannesse'achen  Lieder- 
hniuhchrift,  1887;  Die  Kunstdenkmdler  d.  Gross- 
herzogth.  Baden  [in  connection  with  Dr.  E.  Wag- 
ner and  Prof.  Jos.  Diirm] ;  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1888; 
Ilcde  zur  Feier  des  aOjiihrigen  Priesterjubiliiums 
Papst  Leo  XIII.,  1888;  Die  Werke  der  leihlichen 
vndgeistlichenBarmherzifjkeit.  Predigt.  1888;  J>i« 
christlirhen  Inschriften  der  Rheinlande,  Thl.  I. 
Freiburg  im  Br.,  1S90. 

KRAUSS,  A.  (E.)  Lehrhuch  der  prdktischen 
Theohxiie,  1.  Bd,,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1890. 

KRAWUTZCKY,  A.,  ordinary  professor  at 
Breslau,  1888.  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der 
kathoUschen  Mondtheologie,    Breslau,  1890. 

KRUECER  (Hermann)  Gustav  (Eduard),  Ph.D. 
(Jena,  1884),  Lie.  Theol.  (Giesseu,  188t)),  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian ;  b.  at  Bremen,  June 
29,  1802  ;  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Giessen, 
Gottingen,  1881-86  ;  became  privat-docent  of 
theology  at  Giessen,  1886  ;  professor  extraor- 
dinary, 1889.  He  is  the  author  of  Moiu/physitische 
Streitigkeiten  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Reiehs- 
politik,  Jena,  1884;  Lucifer,  Bischof  ton  Calaris 
und  das  Sehisma  der  Luciferianer,  Leipzig,  1886  ; 
translated  RCville's  Im  Religion  d  Rome  sous  les 
Seceres,  1887  ;  Die  Apologieen  Just  ins  des  Mar- 
tyrers  (in  Greek  with  an  introduction),  Freiburg 
i.  B. ,  1891  ;  editor  of  Sammlung  ausgewdhlter 
kircfien-  und  dogmengeschiditlicher  Qiiellenschriften, 
1891  sqq. 

KUEBEL,  R.  B.  Von  der  Aujerstehuyig.  Pre- 
digt. Tiibingeu,  1887  ;  Die  Pattoralbrie/e  d. 
Apostels  Paulua  und  der  Ilebraerhrief,  and 
Die  Offenhiirung  Johantiis  [both  in  Kurzgefasster 
Kommeiitar].  Nordlingen,  1888  ;  Ueber  echtes  iind 
unechteji  Christenthum.  Drei  Predigten,  Tubingen, 
1888;  Exegetisch-homiletiscliex  Ilandbuch.  zumEcan- 
gelium  des  Matthdus,  1.  Hiilftc,  Nordlingen,  1888, 
2.  Hiilfte,  1889;  Ueber  das  Wesen  u.  die  Aufgaben 
einer  hibelfjlduliigen  Theologie,  Stuttgart,  1888,  2d 
ed.,  1890;  Ueber  einige  Darstell ungen  der  chrisl- 
liclien  Sittenlehre  durch  witrttrndicrgische  evangeli- 
sche  Theologen,  Tubingen,  1889. 

KUENEN,  A.  Hiatorisch-kritiscJie  Einleitung 
in  die  BOcher  des  Alten  Te.^titment«  fiinsichtlieh 
ihrer  Entstehung  und  Sammlung.  Autvrisirte 
Ausgabe  ran  Th.   Weber,   Leipzig,   1887  s(i(i. 

KURTZ,  J.  H.,  d.  at  Marburg,  April  20,  1890. 
Cliin-fh  lli.itori/.  Authorized  Translation  from  tlie 
IjiteM  Ileti.ied  Edition,  by  Rev.  John  Maepherson, 
London  and  New  York,  1890,  3  vols.  (This 
trauslatiou  is  made  from  the  9th  ed.,  with  suji- 


plements  from  the  10th.)  Shortly  before  his 
death  Kurtz  published  the  eleventh  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  Kircliengeschichte,  Leipzig,  1890,  2  vols. 

LADD,  G.  T.  Elements  of'  Phi/siological  P.ii/ehol- 
ogy.  New  York,  1887;  What  'is  the  Bible?  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Xature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Biblical 
Study.  1888;  Introductixtn  to  Phihsophy.  1890. 

LAEMMER,  H.  Institvtionen  des  Katholischen 
Kln-hn, reditu.  Frcibin-g  i.  Br.,   1886. 

LACARDE,  P.  A.  de.  Erinnerungeti  an  Frie- 
drich  Riickert,  Gottingen,  1880;  Xeu- Griech isches 
aus  Klein- Asien,  1886;  Juden  und  Indogermanen, 
1887;  Mittheil ungen,  3.  Bd.,  1887;  3.  Bd.,  1890; 
Ononuistica  sacra.  2d  ed.  1887;  Purim.  Ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Geschichte  der  Religion,  1887;  Am  Strande. 
Gedichte,  1887;  Agathangclus  und  die  Aktcii  Gre- 
gors  von  Armenien,  neu  herausgegeben,  1888;  Ueber- 
sicht  aber  die  im  Aramdischen,  Arabischen,  und 
Ilebrdischen  itbliche  Bildung  der  Nomina,  1889; 
USer  einige  Berliner  Theologen,  und  iras  ton  ihnen 
zu  lernen  ist,  1890.  He  edited  the  Italian  works 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  1888,  2  vols. 

LAIDLAW,  J.  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  ;  Ex- 
jwxitorii  and  lliimiletic,  London,  1890. 

LANCEN,  Jos.  Die  Klemensromane.  Ihre 
Entstehung  und  ihre  Tendenzen  aufs  neue  vnter- 
sucht.   Gotha,  1890. 

LANGHANS,  E.  Die  OOtter  Griechenland*  im 
Zusammenhang  der  allgemeinen  Religionsgeschichte, 
Bern,  1889. 

LANSING,  J.  G.     Arabic  Manual,  1887. 

LEA,  Henry  Charles,  LL.D.  (Harvard,  1890), 
layman,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1825. 
After  many  years  of  active  life  as  a  publisher,  he 
retired,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Euro- 
pean mediffval  history,  to  which  he  had  given 
attention  since  18.57.  He  has  published  Super- 
stition and  Force :  Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Battle, 
TheWageroflMic,  The  Ordealand  Torture,  Phila., 

1866,  3d  ed.,  1878;  Studies  in  Church  History: 
The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Poster,  Benefit  of  Clergy, 
Excommunication.  The  Early  Church  and  .Slavery, 
1869  ;   An  Historiad  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 

1867,  2d  ed.,  1884;  -1  History  of  the  Inqu /.■tit ion  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  N.   Y.,  1888,  3  vols.  ;   Chapters 

from  the  Religious  History  of  S^a in  Connected  rcith 
the  Inquisition,  1890. 

LECHLER,  G.  V.,  d.  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  26,  1888. 
Johannes  Ibis.  Ein  Lebenslnld  aus  der  Vorge- 
schichte  der  Rt format  ion.  [No.  28  oi  Schriften  des 
Vereins  fiir  Refurmationsiie.ichichte]   Halli",    1890. 

LEE,  A.,  d.  at  "Wilmington,  Del.,  Apr.  12,  1887. 

LEE,  F.  G.  Immodesty  in  Art :  An  Expostula- 
tion and  Suggestion,  London,  1887;  Reginald  Pole, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1887;  King 
Edward  ihe  Sixth,  Supreme  Head,  1889  ;  Manual 
of  Politic.1,   3  chapters.  1889. 

LEGGE,  J.  The  Nestorian  Monument  of  Hsi-an 
Fu,  London.  1888. 

LEMME,  L.,  called  to  Heidelberg,  1890.  Die 
Macht  des  Gebets,  mit  hcsonderer  Beziehung  auf 
Krankenheiluwj,  Barmen,  1887;  Der  Fhfolg  der 
Predigt.     Leipzig,   1888. 

LEO  XIII.  See  Life  of  Leo  XIII.  hy  Dr. 
Bernard  O'Reilly,  London  and  New  York,  1887. 
His  Encyclicals  of  1885  (Immortale  Dei\,  1888 
(Ldiertas  prastantissimum  naturce  donum),  and 
1889,  treat  of  liberty,  church  and  state,  and  the 
political   duties   of   Catholics.      See  Acta  Leonis 
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Pnjiip  XII [.,   Parisiis  (Roger  ot  C'hernovitz),  an 
anuual. 

LEWIS,  A.  H.  .4  Critical  Iliitoii/  of'  SunJai/ 
Le'ii'Uttii'ii./roin  321  to  1888.  Nfw  York,  1888. 

Lias,  J.  J.  ne  First  Epi»lle  i>/  St.  John,  with 
E-ri>uiiit iun  aiul  Homiletical  Trentment,  London, 
1887;  Atonement  in  the  Light  of  Certain  Modern 
Dirtiniltien.  1888. 

LICHTENBERCER,  F.  A.  Ui»tory  of'  German 
rii.-lo'in  in  the  Mnilnnth  Century.  Tran»late(l 
III  ir.  ///.■.^>.  K(Iinl)ur^'li  and  Xi-w  York.  1890. 
'  LIDDON,  H.  P.,  d.  at  Weston-super-SIurc,  Eng., 
Si-iit.  11.  IS'.IU.  Chrintmastide  in  Ht.  Paul's:  *Vr- 
mona.  London,  1889;  Mafjnifcat :  Sermoiu  in  St. 
Paids,  Aug.,  1889;  London,  1 889 ;  JV<jHi««r' J\'</m<fji.' 
Sermon,  1889;  Ilcligion  and  Amu:  Sermjn  hefore 
the  Rifle  Rrigade,  1889;  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.  (Con- 
temporarij  Piil/iil,  vol.  iv.),  1889;  Vision  of  Cor- 
inth: A  Strnion  for  Missio/i  at  Poplar,  1889; 
The  Worth.-r'tli.-  Old  TeMament:  A  Sermon,  1890; 
SermonD.  Cd' ■scries.   18!l0. 

LIGHTFOOT,  J.  B.,  d.  at  Bournemouth,  Die. 
21,  1889.  Apostolic  Fathers.  Part  3.  I'jnntius 
and  Pohjcarp,  1885,  2d  ed.  1889  ;  lenders  in  the 
Northern  Church,  1890;  2d  od.,  3  vols.,  London, 
1889  ;  Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsels  to  the 
Clenjii,  1890.  Posthumous  :  .s'.  Clement  of  Rome, 
etc.,  i8!IO.  2  vols. 

LINCOLN,  H.,  d.  at  Newton.  Miu-^s.,  Oct.  19, 
1887. 

LINK,  Adolf,  Lie.  Theol.  (Marburg,  1880), 
German  Protestant  tlieologian  ;  b.  at  C'obU'n/., 
April  20,  1800;  studied  at  Bonn,  Gijttingen,  and 
Marburg,  1878-83  ;  was  repetent  at  Marljurg 
1882-88;  prirat-^locent  of  New  Testament,  1880; 
professor  extraordinary  at  Konigsbcrg,  1890.  He 
IS  the  author  of  Chrisfi  Person  itnd  U'er/i-  im  /lir- 
ten  des  Ilermas,  JIarburg,  188G,  and  of  several 
aKiclos  in  the  Athjrnieinc  Deutsche  Jiioyraphic, 
vol.  xxiii,   si|(|..  Lei])/,ig,  1886  sqq. 

LINSENMANN,  F.  X.  Die  siltlichenGrundlatjen 
derahidrni!^.-/,,,,  Friiheit,  Tul)ingen,  1888. 

LIPSIUS,  R.  A.  In  mlclier  Form  millcn  trir  den 
heidnischin  Kuli urvolkern  d<is  Fcawjeliumhringen  f 
Vortrag.  Berlin,  1887  ;  IJie  aimhryphen  .ijxistel- 
geschichten  und  Ajiostcllegcnden,  Braunschweig, 
1887;  Zthn  Jahre  preussisch-ilcntschcr  Kirchen- 
politik.  [11.  Ileftof  Ffiignchriflen  dcserangclisehen 
Bnndes.']  Halle,  1888;  I'nscr  grnuinsanier  fllau- 
hensgrniid  iin  Kampfgnjcn  Rom,  18H9;  Die  Ilniipt- 
punkte  der  christl.  dtanl/oisfclire,  iin  Vmrisse  dar- 
gcstelll.  Braunschweig,  \W\).  Lipsiusis  editor  of 
tlie  Tlichigischrr  Jahreslicrichl ,  a  coniprehcnsivo 
anii'ial  reviiw  df  theological  ))ul)lieations. 

LITTLEDALE,  R.  F.,  d.  in  London,  Jan.  11, 
1890.  .1  SlinrI  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
London,  1888  ;  Petrine  Claims:  A  Critical  In- 
quini.  IHMli. 

LIVERMORE,  A.  A.,  retired  from  |)rcsidency  of 
the  M.a.lvillr  'lliiM.logiral  School,   1889. 

LOaSTEIN,  P.  />»  Doctrine  de  hi  sainte  Cint. 
Essai  dogmatiijiic,  Lausanne,  1889 ;  fUutle*  christo- 
Ugi'/iics.  fje  dngme  tie  la  naisianee  m'traeuUute  dii 
Christ.  Paris.  IHOO. 

LOESCHE,G.  (CD.),  D.D.  (hon.,  Jena,  1890), 
profi-ssor  extraordinary  ipf  Church  History  at 
Vienna.  1887;  .\hilhfsius,  1888  ;  Jan  .\mns  h'oinen- 
tky,  der  Piidagoge  und  liisehof,  Wicn  und  lA'ip- 
zig.   IHHll. 

LOMAN,  A.  0.     Has  written  also  "ThcSyra.  j 


Uolic  Explication  of  the  Evangelical  History; 
Being  a  C'ritieism  of  Dr.  J.  Cramer's  Inaugural 
Oration,"  1884.  In  the  TheotogiMch  Tijdsehrift 
for  1882,  1883,  1880,  Dr.  Loman  published  a 
series  of  "Questiones  Paidinie,"  containing  an 
in<piiry  into  the  origin  and  ehanictcr  of  the 
epistles  attribnt.-d  to  the  .\postle  Paul. 

LOMMATZSCH,  S.  (O.  N.i.  (Icschichtc  der  Drei- 
filli.ikcilskirche  :u  lierlin,  Berlin,  1889. 

LOOFS,  (A.I  F.,  professor  extraordinary  of 
Church  History,  Leipzig,  1887;  same  at  Halle, 
1887;  ordinary  prt)fessor,  Halle,  1888.  Leontiut 
ton  Byntm  tind  die  gleiehnamigen  Seh ri ftiteller  der 
gricchischen  Kirche.  [3.  Bd.  1.  Heft"  Te^te  and 
L'ntersuch >i ngen  zur  Oeschichte  der  altchristlicliett 
Literatur.]  Leipzig,  1887;  Die  Ilandsehriften  der 
htteinischen  I'diersetzung  des  Iremrus  vnd  ihre 
Kapiteltheilung,  Leipzig,  1890  ;  I^itfaden  fi'ir 
stine  Vorlisungen  I'lher  Dogmengejiehichte,  Halle, 
Ivt  Mild  -M  cd.  1890. 

LOWE,  W.  H.    IlelireiB  Gramnuir,  London,  1887. 

LOY,  M.  ■'<trmonson  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays 
and  Chiif'  Festirals  of  the  ChurchYear,  Columbus, 
O..  1888". 

LUCIUS,  P.  E.,  ordinary  professor  at  Strass- 
bur;;.  |H8'.I. 

LUCKOCK,  H.  M.  Dicine  Liturgy :  Order  for 
Holy  Communion  in  50  jmrtion*,  London,  1889; 
Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  traced  by  St. 
Mark.  1889. 

LUEDEMANN,  K.,  d.  at  Kiel,  Prussia,  Feb.  18, 
issii. 

LUTHARDT,  C.  E.  Das  Etangelium  nach  Jo- 
loinnts  I  in  Kunyrfasstcr  Kommentar],  Nordlingcn, 
1880  ;  Die  liritfe  Pauli  an  die  Thcssalonie/ier, 
Galdter,  Korinther,  und  Romcr  [in  the  same], 
1887;  Die  aniike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geschichtliclu-n 
Entiricielung  als  Einleitung  in  die  Geschirhte  der 
christlichen  Moral,  Leipzig,  1887;  Es  ist  in  keinent 
Andern  Ileil.  Zehn  Prediglen,  Leipzig,  1887; 
Das  Hell  in  Jcsu  Christo.  Zirei  Predigtcn,  3d  ed. 
1887;  Die  drei  liriefe  Jolumnes  [in  Ku ngcfassler 
Kommentar\,  Niirdlingen,  1888;  Zur  Ethik,  Leip- 
zig, 1888;  Geschiehteder  christl.  Ethik.  1.  HSlfte. 
Vor  der  Reformation,  1888  (Eng.  trans.  History 
of  Christian  Ethirs  licfore  the  Reformation,  Edinb., 
1889);  Erinnerungenaus  rergangenen  Tagen,  1880; 
Apologelische  Vorlrage  uher  die  Orundicahrheiten 
des  Christenthuuu,  1889;  Avidogetische  Vortr^ga 
iibtr  die  Hcilsirahrheiten  des  Christenthums,  1889; 
'■  Ihr  irerdet  meine  Xi-ngcn  sein."  Prcdigt.  1800; 
Ein  Z,>i</nlss  r'OiJrsu  Chrislo.      Predigtcn,  1890. 

LYNE,  Joseph  Leycsster,  Churcli  of  England, 
b.  in  London,  Nov.  23,  1837;  educated  at  Trinity 
Ci>llege,(!leindmond,  Perth;  ordained  deacon,  1800; 
for  u  wliile  wiw  mission  curate  to  Charles  Lowder 
(see  art.  ill  the  SehaJf-Herz-^j),  but  in  18(12  liegaii 
his  ri'vival  of  the  monastic  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  now  has  an  ablH>y  and  priory  at  Llanthony 
in  Wales.  His  monastic  name  is  "Ignatius  of 
.lesus,"  and  ho  is  popularly  known  as  Father 
Ignatius.  He  is  a  noted  revivalist  and  the  author 
of  many  hymns  and  tunes,  iM'sides  tales,  etc.  Ho 
wears  tlie  old  Kn^lish  Benedictine  dress.  He  visit- 
ed the  I'nitid  States  in  tho  winter  of  1890-01, 
and  hell!  "  missions  "  or  rcvivsl  services  in  vuriuus 
cities. 

M.1CARTHUR,  R.  8.  Christ  and  Ilim  Crucified,, 
N.  .V   ^..,k.   I'-'.'o. 

McCOSH,  J.,  retired    from   presidency  of  the 
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College  of  New  Jersey,  1888.  Ptyehologt/ :  Tli* 
Motive  Powers,  New  York,  1887;  Bmlistic  Philos- 
ophy Defended,  1887;  Gospel  Sermons,  1888;  The 
lieUgions  Aspect  of  Evolution,  1888.  2d  cd.  1890; 
First  and  Fundamental  Truths,  1889;  Whither, 
0  Whither?  Tell  MeWhere,  \%%^ ;  The  Tests  of  ihe 
Various  Kinds  of  Truth,  1889. 

MacCRACKEN,  H.  M.,  LL.D.  (Mimui University, 
18S7.) 

MACDUFF,  J.  R.  St.  Paul  in  Athens:  Tlie  City 
and  the  Discourse,  London,  1887;  Story  of  a  Sh-ell : 
A  liomance  of  the  Sea,  1887;  Morning  Family 
Prayers  for  a  Tear,  New  York,  1887 ;  Ripples  in 
the  Moonlight,  Starlight,  and  Twilight,  1888,  3 
vols.;  Gloria  Patri:  Private  Prayer  for  Morning 
and  Evening,  1889  ;  Silver  and  Golden  Wings, 
1889;  Gloria  Pat  ri:  A  Book  of  Private  Prayers  for 
Morning  and  Evening,  New  York,  1890. 

McFERRIN,  J.  B.,  d.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Miiv  '.\  1SS7. 

McGARVEY,  J.  W.  The  Tej:t  and  tlie  Canon, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1S88;  Class  JVu'ts  on  Sacred  His- 
iorv  :  Arts  „f  Apostles.  Cincinnati,  O.,  1889. 

McGIFFERT,  Arthur  Cushman,  Ph.  D.  Olar- 
burg,  1888).  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Sanquoit,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.Y.,  Mar.  4,"  1861;  gr.aduated  at  Adelbert 
College  ofWestern  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
O.,  1882;  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  1885;  studied  in  Germany  (Berlin  and  !Mar- 
burg),  1885-87  ;  in  Paris  and  Rome,  1887-88  ;  be- 
came instructor  in  Church  History  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  1888;  professor  in 
1890.  lie  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Didache  to  Dr.  Scliaff's  edition  of  that 
work,  Apr.  1885;  and  an  article  entitled  the 
"  Z)«?ac/«;  Viewed  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Writ- 
ings," to  the  Andovcr  Peview,  Apr.,  1886;  con- 
ducted the  department  of  German  Theological 
Literature  in  the  same  review  during  1887-88; 
edited  a  Dialogue  hetween  a  Christian  and  a  Jew 
(avririn/.//  Tla-iaKnv  Km  Gi'/.uvof  lorrta/wv  ~P')f  /lovaxov 
Tiva)  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Marburg  (New  York,  1889);  and  trans- 
lated the  Chnrch  History  of  Eusebius,  with  Pro- 
legomena and  Notes  for  the  Second  Series  of  Nicene 
and  Post-Xicene  Fathers,  ed.  by  Schaff  and  Wace 
(New  York,  Christ.  Lit.  Co.,  1890);  translated 
the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  periods  of  Erdmann's 
Geschichte  d-er  Philosophic  for  Prof.  Hough's  Eng- 
lish translation  of  that  work,  London,  1890.  He 
has  written  also  numerous  articles,  critical  notes, 
an<l  book  reviews  for  various  journals. 

McGILL,  A.  T.,  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
in,  1889.  Church  Government,  Philadelphia,  1890. 
(Posthumous.') 

MACKARNESS,  J.  F.,  resigned  bishopric,  1888; 
d.  S.]it.   IT,   18S9. 

McKENZIE,  A.  Some  Things  Abroad,  Boston, 
1887. 

MAGLAREN,  A.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Colussiaiui  iinil  Philemon,  London,  1887;  Modern 
Miracle-':  Manifestatiori  of  God's  Love  a7id  Power, 
1888;  The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  Other  Sermons, 
1889 ;  The  Holy  of  Holies  (Sermon  on  Jno.xv.,  xvi.), 
1890. 

MACLEAR,  Ci  Fi  St .  Augustine's,  Canterbury: 
Its  Rise,  Ruin,  and  Restoration,  London,  1888; 
Introduction  to  the  Creeds,  1889. 

MoTYEIRE,  H.  N.,  d.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb   15,  1889. 


MAGEE,  W.  C.,  transferred  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  1891.  The  Atonement  [in  Helps  to  Be- 
lief series],  London,  1887;  Sermons  [in  Cont-empo- 
rani  Pulpit  Library],  1888. 

MAHAN,  A.,  D.b.  (Olivet  College),  d.  at  East- 
bourne. Eng.,  Apr.  4,  1889.  Doctrine  of  the 
Will,  1844;  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1848; 
Philo.iophi/  and  Spiritualism,  1855  ;  Out  of  Darkness 
into  Li-ih't,  1876. 

MAIER,  A.,  d.  at  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  Julv  34, 
1889. 

MALAN,  S.  C.  Original  Notes  on  the  Booh  of 
Proverbs,  according  to  the AuthorviedVersion .  vol.  i., 
ch.  i.-ix..  London,  1890. 

MANGOLD,  W.  J.,  d.  at  Bonn,  Mar.  1,  1890; 
De  ev.  sec.  Matt.  c.  t!.,  t.  13/i.  a^/.a  plaat 
fifia^  a-b  -nv  TTovripov  commentatio  exegetica,  Bonn, 
1886;  m  Prrdigten  (1846-82),  Marburg,  1890. 

MANLY,  B.  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration 
ExphiiiH.l  (ii:,l  Vindicated,  New  York,  1888. 

MANN,  W.  J.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry 
Melrhior  M<:hhnbn-q,  Plii'ladelphia,  1887.' 

MANNING,  H.  E".  The  Independence  of  the  Holy 
See.  2d  ed.,  London,  1887;  Toward  Evening,  1st 
and  2d  eds.,  1889. 

MARTI,  K.  Der  Prophet  Jeremia  v.  Anatot, 
Basel,  1889;  Der  richtige  Standjrunit  zur  Beur- 
theilung  der  abweichenden  tJteologischen  Anschau- 
ungen.  1890. 

MARTINEAU,  J.  .4  Study  of  Religion  :  It$ 
Sources  and  Contents,  London,  1888,  2  vols.,  2d 
ed.  1889  ;  T?ie  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1890  ;  Essays,  vol.  i.,  1891. 

MATHESON,  G.  PsalmiM  ajtd  Scientist: 
Modern  \'iilue  of  Religious  Sentiment,  London, 
1887  ;  Rvhttion  'of  Christian  to  Pre-Christian 
Morality,  1887  ;  Landmarks  of  New  Testament 
Morality,  1888,  New  York,  1890;  Voices  of  thg 
Spirit,  1888;  Sacred  Songs,  1889;  Spiritual  De- 
tehpmeiit  of  St.  Paul,  1890. 

MATTOON,  S.,  d.  at  Marion,  O.,  Aug.  1.5,  1889. 

MEAD,  Ci  M.  Supernatural  Revelation  :  An 
Essay  Concerning  the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
New  York,  1889. 

MEDD,  P.  G.  An  OrKce  of  Prayer  for  Use  of 
Clergi/,  with  Country  Gentleman's  Ideal.  London, 
1887.' 

MEINHOLD,  J.,  prof,  e.xtraordin.ary  at  Bonn, 
1889.  Beitrage  zur  Erlldrung  des  Buclies  Daniel, 
1.  Heft,  Dan.  ii.-vi.,  Leipzig,  1888;  and  with  S. 
Oettli.  DiegeschichtlichenHagiograidien  [ Chronica, 
Esra,  Nchemiah,  Ruth,  Esther]  vnd  das  Buch 
Daniel  [in  Eurzgefasster  Kommentar],  Nord- 
lingcn,  1889. 

MERX  (E.  O.)  A.  Chrestomathia  targumica 
[Pars  VIII.  of  Porta  linguarum  orientalium], 
Berlin,  1888;  Historia  artis  grammatic<r  apud 
Syros.  [9.  Bd.,  Nr.  2.  of  Ahhandlungen  fio-  die 
Kundedes  M.irqeidandes],  Leipzig,  18*89. 

MESSNER,  k.  F.  H.,  d.  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1886. 

MEUSS,  E.  Unsere  Stellung  zur  Schrift  im 
Angesicht  der  heutigen  Wissenschaft  von  der  Schrift. 
Vortrarr.   Breslau,  1887. 

MEYRICK,  F.  Tlie  Church  of  England,  .v.d. 
597-1887,  London,  1887;  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  Holy  Communion  Re-stated,  2d  cd. 
1888. 

MICHAUD,  P.  E.  Le  Politique  de  compromis 
avec  Romr  ea  1689.  /^  Pape  Alexandre  VIII.  et 
le  due  de  Chaulnes  d'apris  lei  correspondances  diph- 
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matique»  ineditcs  du  MinUti're  ilet  affaires  Hnin- 
giret  de  France,  Bern,  1^88;  f^  Ji»uitiiiiM  poli- 
tique ft  h-  Coiiite  de  yroiitlo!<ier  en  1826,  IHS!). 

MILLER,  John,  1).  at  Princeton.  N.  .1.,  Apr.  0, 
18r.l;  Kr:i<l'i»t<*l  »t  College  of  N.  .J.,  18:i«.  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  1841 ;  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  churches  at  Frederick,  Md.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  I'etersburg,  Va.  Author  of  Cuintnen- 
tary  on  Proeerhii,  Xew  York,  1873,  '2d  cd.,  Prince- 
ton, X.  J.,  1887  ;  Fetich  in  T/ieolo,/;/,  1874;  .Vtt.i- 
jihyxiat,  or  Science  of  Perception,  1874;  Qiicjitions 
Aieak-enid  hy  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  1877;  Coni- 
mentari/  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman*,  Princeton, 
1887:  theolo'jy.  1887  (all  the  above  now  published 
at  Princeton.  X.  .1."). 

MILLIGAN,  W.  Elijah:  1H»  Life  and  Tima, 
[in  Men  i<f  the  Bilile  series],  London,  1887;  The 
Booi-  <■('  Herelntion  [in  Expositor's  Bible].  1888. 

MOFFAT,  J.  C,  d.  at  Princeton,  X..I.,  .June  7, 
18iin;  Clinrrh  Uittory  in  Brier',  Philadelphia, 
18SS. 

MOMBERT,  J.  I.  .1  History  of  CImrles  the 
Great  {Chnrleinagne).  Xew  York,  1888;  A  J  land- 
hook  of  tlie  En(/li.ih  Version,  2d  ed.,  New  Y'ork, 
1890:  The  Cru'iade.i,  1891. 

MONOD,  G.  Biblioyraphie  de  I'hi^toire  de 
Fr.i,,.;:  i'ari-.  1888. 

MONOD,  Th.,  since  1878  pastor  in  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Paris.  He  has  published  besides 
those  mentioned  supra  (p.  146),  the  following: 
Denyinij  Self ;  Ix  Chretien  et  sa  Croir;  De  Quoi  il 
t'agit  (on  the  "Holiness"  movement  of  1874), 
1875;  Ixiin  d't  Xid,  poesies.  1882;  .1  ceur  qui 
touffrci't,  L;iusannc,  1883;  Crucifiai  acec  Christ, 
188:1. 

MONRAD,  D.  G.,  d.  at  Nvkjobing,  Falster, 
JIar.  2S,  1S87.  Et  Bidray  til  den  apostolske 
TroeslKkJendelses  Ilistorie.  Copenhagen,  1887.  See 
en  hiogratlik  Skitze,  bv  T.  Graae,  Nvkjobing, 
1887.  ioth  ed.  Ger."-trans.  of  his  'World  or' 
Pr<ti/,r  (.lv.«  ,l,r  }\\lt  des  Gelietes),  Gotha.  IS'.IO.  " 

MOODY,  D,  L.  Bihle  Characters:  Endiracimj 
the  Lires  of  Daniel,  Lit.  John  Biptisl,  Joseph  of 
Arimalhea,  and  others,  New  York,  1888. 

MOORHOUSE,  J.  .1  Char<jc  to  the  Diocese  of 
Manchester,  1881)  ;  .1  C/targe  to  the  Cleryy  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  1889; 
Christ  and  JTis  Snrroundinqs,  1889. 

MORISON,  J.  E.cpmli<^n  of  tlie  Xinth  Cluipter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  lionums,  newed.,  London,  188H; 
Shcares  nf  Ministry:  Sermons  and  Erjxjsitions, 
18110. 

MORRIS,  E.  0.  Scripture  Retulingtfur  Tcithers 
and  Scluud.i.  Cincinnati,  1887;  Is  there  S<tlcation 
after  Death  ?  Xew  York,  1S89. 

MUELLER,  K.  (F.  F.i.  Brricht  ul>er  den  ge/jen- 
trdrtii/en  .S?<ih</  der  Forschumj  aiif  dem  lleidet  dcr 
torrrfirnuitorisclien  Zeit  [in  Vortri'ujrn  der  theoloffi- 
schen  Koofercnz  zit  Oietsen  IH.  Folge),  Gicsscn, 
1887. 

MUNGER,  T.  T.  TIte  Apjiod  to  Life,  Boston, 
18H7. 

MURPHY,  J.  G.  Saerifce  as  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
t'ire.      (Carey  Lecture  for  1888).     London,  INHlt. 

MUSTON,  A.  Poesies  raiuloises,  ertrnites  ile  la 
"Valdesie."  Poime  $ur  Its  icineiiunts  tie  1080. 
Tours,   ISHtl. 

NAVILLE,  J.  E.  Ixt  Philosophie  et  In  rcVfjion, 
Piiris,    1SH7;    h-  lihrc  .ddtrc,    I81I0. 

NESTLE  (Ci;  Ei,  bcctune  jirufeiuor  of  Oriental 


I  languages  at  TQbingen,  1890.     Veteris  Testamenti 

\  griKi  coil  ices  vaticanus  et  siiuiiticus  cum  terta  re- 

\cepto  collati,  2d.  ed.,  Leipzig,  18S7;  Syrischt 
Oramnuttik,  2d  cd.  1888;  translated  into  English 
by  Prof.  K.  S.Kennedy,  1889:  Lilteratura  siirica, 
Berlin,  1S,><8;  De  stincfa  criiee.     Ein  Britrag  mr 

\  Christ  I.  Ixgendengeschichie,  1889. 

I      NEVIN.A.,  d.at  Lancaster,  Pa..  Sept.  2.   IH'.iO. 

NEVIN,  J.  W.     Life  bv  T.  Appel,  Philii..  ISMJI. 

NEWMAN,    F.  W.     Beminiscencrs  or'  tiro  Krilet 

(A'.w/rA   ,(;.,/   /'»/«(l-,v),  London,  1888;   l.fr  „r1er 

Dettth,  188!l;    Miscellanies,  vol.  iii. :  Essays.'  Tracts, 

etc.,    Mi'ral  and  Beligioiis,  \f*89. 

NEWMAN,  J.  H.,'  •!.  at  Kdgebaston,  Birming- 
liam,  Eng..  .Vug.  11,  1890.  Letters  and  f-rre- 
sjmruUnce  if  J.  IL  X.  during  his  life  in  the  English 
Church,  ed.  bv  Anne  Mozlev,  London,  1890,  3 
vols. 

NEWMAN,  J.  P.,  elected  a  bi-^hop  of  the  >t.  E. 
Church,  ISMS;  The  Supreiiuicy  of  Ltur,  Xew  York, 
1890. 

NEWTON,  R„  d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mav2r>, 
1887.  Bihle  Aninmls  and  the  frissons  Taw/hf  hy 
Them,  Xew  York,  1888;  The  Jlcnth  in  the  Wilder- 
ness  ;  or.  Sermons  to  the  Peojile  :  to  trhieh  is  abided 
the  Stori/  nf  His  Life  and  Ministry,  hy  W.  H'.  .V., 
188«;   in u'xt rated  Bambles  in  Bihle  TMnds.   1S90. 

NEWTON,  R.  H.  S,Ki,il  Studies.  Xew  York, 
1887;  Heroes  of  the  Early  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1888. 

I  NICOLL,  W.  R.,  editor  of  the  British  Weekly, 
which  he  started   in  18S7,    having   been  compel- 

!  led  previously  to  give  up  preaching,  owing  to  the 

'  loss  of  his  voice. 

I      NILLES,  N.    Varia  pietal is  exereitia,  Inn'ihnicW, 

'  1889. 

<  NIPPOLD,  F.  W.  F.  Katholisch  oder  Jesuitiseh, 
Lc'ipzig,  18X8;  Der  ['erlnind  kaufmannischcr 
h'ongregationen  und  kath.-kaufm.  Vrreine  Diulsck- 
lands  und  cine  '' nffentliehe  Aufforderung  der 
Germania."  (Heft  18  of  FUigschriflen  des  eran- 
gelisehen    Bundes].      Halle,    1888;     liie    Thiimmel- 

I  sehen  BeligionsProzrsse.  2  Hefic,  Halle.  !'<><><  ; 
Die  certrauten    Brlefe  des    Krzhisehofs    .'^jilegcl  ri<;i 

'  h'l'dn,  Barmen,  1889;  Zur  gcschi'chtliehen  W,ir- 
digung  der  Religion  Jesii.  Hern,  1889:  Ziele  uml 
Vorgeschichte    des     erangelischen     Bundes.     1889  ; 

I  Ilandbnch  der  neucsten  Kirchengrscliichte.  3d  ed., 
vol.  iii.,  Berlin,  1890  ;  Karl  ron  Jlase.  1S«0. 
E<lited    the     "ith    cd.    of    Hagenbach's    Kirchen- 

\geschirhte,  with  a  literarv  Appendix,  Leipzig, 
1887,   and  the  collected    works   of    Hax,    1890, 

I  "'in- 

NIT2SCH,  F.  A.  B.     hhrhuch  der  er-nngcUx-hen 
\Dogm,il,k,  1.  Il.ilfte.    Knibiug  i.    Br.,  IHSO  ;  Dia 
I  Idee  und  die  Stuhn  ,l,.i  Itpfercuttus,  Kiel,   ISSD. 
I       NOWACK,  W.   G.   H.    "  G.daehtnisspredigl   oIht 
I  2.   h'foi..  ((.,  '.I    12,    111  der  'Trauerfeier  for  Kaiser 

Withelm.   Stnl-^l>urg,    1S88;   " //i>r  itehe  ich,   ick 
\kann    nieht    anderi.       Ihitt    helfe    mir .'    .Iiii^h." 

Feslprcdigl  bei  tier  Lutherfeier  an  13.  .Vor.  1887, 

IKHH. 
I      OETTINGEN,  A.  v.   Zur  Geschiehte  des  .r,n»eits, 

niit    cini  III     Xiehiriirt      ulier     Weltunlergang    unit 

ji'ingstes   Gericht,    Dorpal,    1889;    Zur  Duellfrage. 
I  1889. 

ORELLI  (H.)  C.  V.     Die  Propheteii  Jemja  und 
].Irrrmitl     |in    Kungrfasstfr     Kommrutar],     NOrd- 

lingen,    1880;   Am    Ifuch    E:rchirl  and   die  ividf 
,  klcincn   Propheten  [iu    Kungrftsstcr   Koinmentar\ 


OHMISTON. 


FREGER. 


Nortllingen,  1888;  Die  himmiMien  Ileerschaaren, 
Basel,  1889;  Steht  die  heutigeWeise  der  Arbeit fiir'n 
Jteich  Gotta  im  Einklang  mit  thm  Worte  Gotteti, 
1889;  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  translated  in 
"  Clark's  Theological  Library,"  Edinburgh, 
18-<:i;   S,h,f.  icehfr  eij.e  Lide,  IS'JO. 

ORMISTON,  W.,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York 
City,  Feb.,  1888;  was  Presbyterian  pxstor  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  1888-itO;  since  1890  has  lived 
in  Florida. 

OSBORN,  H.  S.  .1  Clu*s  B.wk  of  Biblical  His- 
toru  and  Gtuqraphtj.   New  York,  1890. 

OSWALD,  J.  H,  Die  dogmatUche  Theologie, 
dn.i  ixt  die  T^hre  ron  Gott  in  seinem  Sein  und 
J^eben,  iiii  Siune  der  latholischen  Kirche  dargestellt, 
1.  Bd.,  Paderbom,  1887,  2.  Bd.,  1888;  Die  reli- 
giose Urgeschichte  der  Menschheit.  2d  ed.  1887; 
Aii'/elologie,  2d  ed.,  1889. 

OTTO  (J.)  K.  (Th.)  R.  v.  Geschichte  der  He- 
/ormation  im  Er^herzoiithum  Oe-tterreich  unter 
Kni^r  Mayimilian  11.  [1564-76],  "Wien,  1889. 

PALMER,  B.  M.  The  Formation  of  Character; 
Tirehe  Lectures  in  the  Fir.it  Pre«l>i/terian  Chnrch, 
New  Orl.-.ms,   La..  1890. 

PALMER,  R.,  d.  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  Mar.  29, 
ISST. 

PARKER,  Jos.  Ilenry  M'iird  Beecher:  Eulogy 
ill  the  .inidem;/  of  .V'/;<(>,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
London,  188T;  Erery  Morning  Doth  He  Bring  Ilis 
Jiid'imentto  Light.  1888;  People's  Family  Prayer- 
Boolr.  1889;  The  People's  Bible,  vol.  ri.;  The  Bool; 
of  J«}<.  I»i89;  y<d.  xii  .  The  Psidter,  1890;  Tyne 
Cloihh.  :l,l  ed.  1889. 

PARKHURST,  C.  H.  The  Question  oftlie  Hour, 
N<-w  V'irk.  1S><T. 

PARRY,  E.,  d.  at  St.  Leonards,   Apr.  11,  1890. 

PASSAGLIA,  C,  d.  at  Turin.  Mar.  12,  1887. 

PATON,  J.  B.  The  Inner  Mission  :  Four  Ad- 
<?;,,...-.    I.  .ncliii.  !>--<-<. 

PATTERSON,  R.M.,  LL.D.  (Lafayette  College, 
East.. 11.  Pa.,  1888;. 

PATTON,  A.  S.,  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  12.  lx:-<8.  fie  wrote  Light  in  tlte  Valley, 
Philadelphia,  1852;  My  Joy  and  Croitn,  1855; 
Kinc'iid  the  Missionary,  New  York,  1858;  The 
Losing  and  Taking  of  Mansoid  ;  or.  Lectures  on  the 
Huly'M'ar,  New  York,  1859;  Lire  for  Jem»,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1861,  and  pamphlets  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

PATTON,  F.  L.,' elected  president  of  the  Col- 
lege uf  New  .Jers<-y,  Feb.  9,  1888.  Address  on 
The  Hecision  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  deliv- 
ered before  the  "  Presbyterian  Union,"  New 
Y'ork,  1889. 

PATTON,  W.  W.,  d.  at  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
Der.  :;i.    l^s.,i. 

PEABODY,  A.  P.  Moral  Philosophy,  Boston, 
I^ST;   ll.ircard  lUniiniscences,  1888. 

PENTECOST,  G.  F.,  resigned  pastorate  of 
Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  to  re- 
enter the  evangelistic  field,  1890.  Evangelisa- 
tion :  A  Paper  Rend  Before  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches,  .  .  .  Oct.  17,  1886, 
Boston,  1887;  Bible  Studies:  Mark,  Jeicish  His- 
tory, Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1889,  London, 
1888;  South  Windote;  or,  Keep  Tourselres  in  the 
Ime  of  Ood,  1888;  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  1889; 
InraeVs  Apostam/,  ami  Studies  from  the  Gospiel  of 
John  (S.  .S.  Lemnsfor  1891),  1890. 


PEROWNE,  J.  J.  S.,  became  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 1890.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
London,  1887;  Church  Ministry,  Sacraments: 
Fire  .'^rmons.  1889. 

PERRIN,  L.,  d.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 
18^<',|. 

PERRY,  G.  G.  Students'  Manual  of  English 
Chim-I,  JI,.st„ri/:  part  2,  London,  1887. 

PERRY,  W.  S.,  president  of  Griswold  College 
from  1870:  Anthon  professor  of  Systematic  Divin- 
ity, Griswold  College,  since  1876;  unanimously 
elected  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dominion 
of  Canada.   18.S7,  but  declined. 

PFLEIDERER,  O.  Das  I'rcliristenthum,  seine 
Schriften  uiul  Lihren.  Beriin,  1887;  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Beliijion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History  (trans- 
lation of  Die  Religionsphilosophie,  mentioned  on 
p.  167),  London,  1886-88,  4  vols. ;  The  Derelop- 
ment  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  and  its 
Progress  in  Great  Britain  since  1825,  trans,  from 
unpublished  Ms.,  1890. 

PHELPS,  A.,  d.  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Oct.  13, 
1890;  My  A'.^  Hook,  1890. 

PHILP'OTT,  H.,  resigned  bishopric,  Aug.,  1890. 

PICK,  B.  Historical  Sketch  uf  the  Jeies  since 
tht  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  New  York,  1887; 
The  Life  of  Jetus  according  to  Extra- Canonical 
Sources.  1887;  The  Tdmud.  'What  it  is,  and  What 
it  KiHxcs  ohiut  JesHs  and  His  Follouers,  1888. 

PIERSON,  A.  T.,  became  co-editor  with  J.  M. 
Sherwood  of  the  Missionary  lierietc  of  the  World, 
Jan.,  1888;  resigned  pastorate  of  Bethany 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Ajiril,  1888,  to  go  to 
Europe  for  a  year.  Etangelistic  Work  in  Principle 
and  Practice,  New  York,  1887;  Keys  to  the  Word; 
or.  Help  to  Bible  Study,  1887,  new  and  cheaper 
ed.  1890;  The  Crisis  of  Missions.  1888;  The  In- 
spired Word.  1888  ;  Many  Infallible  Proofs,  new 
ed.  1889;  7'he  One  Gospel;  or.  the  Combination 
of  the  Xai-ratire  of  the  Four  Ecangelists  in  One 
Complete  Record.  iS90. 

PIGOU,  F.,  Dean  of  Chichester,  1888.  Manual 
of  Contirmution.   London,  1888. 

PITRA,  J.  B.,  d.  in  Rome,  Feb.  11,  1889. 

PITZER,  A.  W.  ConMence  in  Christ ;  or.  Faith 
that  S.ires.  Philadeliihia,  1889. 

PLATH,  K.  H.  C.  Deutsche  Kolonial-mission. 
Ein  Vortrag,  Berlin,  1887;  Eine  neue  Reise  naeh 
Indien,  1889;  Sieben  Tage  in  Jerusalem,  1889. 

PLUMMER,  A.  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers, 
London,  1887;  Pastoral  Epistles  [in  Expositor's 
Bible].  188S. 

PLUMPTRE,  E.  H.,  d.  in  London  (?),  Sunday, 
Feb.  1,  1891.  Wells  Cathedral  and  Us  Deans, 
London.  1888. 

PORTER,  J.  L.,  d.  at  Belfsist,  March  16,  1889. 
Through  Smnaria  to  Galilee  and  the  Jordan, 
London,  1888. 

PORTER,  N.  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Chapel  of 
Tale  College  [Sermons.]  1871-86.  New  York, 
1887 

POTTER,  H.  C,  elected  Bishop  of  New  York, 

1887 

POTTER,  H.,  d.  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  2, 
1887. 

PRATT,    L.,     became    pastor    of    Broadway 
]  Church.   Norwich,  Conn.,  1888. 
I      PRECER,  J.  W.,  I'dier  die  Verfassung  derfran- 
I  zCisixchen   Waldesier  in  der  dlteren  Zeit,  Miinchen, 
1890. 
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PRENTISS,  G.   L.     llhhny  of  the  Union  Theo-' 
Joglail    Sriuiiiiinj   (with  bioj^niphical  sketches  of 
its   founiUrs  aiiil   earlv  i)ri)f<'s>iors  dowu  to  Pros. 
Ilitchc.icki.  Niw  York,  1SS9.  | 

PRESSENSE,  E.  (D.)  de.  U»  fjglhf  tibrt*  de 
France  ft  la  l{it'unne  /iaiii;iii»e  da  XVl.'  tieele, 
AleDQOn,  ISSl;'/^  Sie'cle  A/xintoliijuf,  Paris,  ISSH; 
T/ie  Anritiit  M'orld  and  ( hrintiaiiiti/ ;  translated 
bv  Annie  Ilarwood  Ilolmilen,  Xew  York,  1887.  ' 
'RANKE,  E.,  a.  at  Marburg,  1888.  ,S'ri/r/- 1 
piirili'iti4i  \',  n'iiiii i^  Siii-niruin  Scripturaniin  Lfitiiur 
a,it,/<l.r;„,/,Hi„u,ifni(/),if)ita.  Wicn.  1887.  ' 

RAUSCHENBliSCH,  A.,  resigned  professorship 
in  Uoclic>.t(r  Theological  Seminary,  May,  1888, 
to  return  tu  (Jeniiaiiv. 

RAUWENHOFF,  L.  W.  E.,  d.  at  Meran,  Jan.  20, 
188y.  lli-nien  in  der  <!ewhiedini»,  Leiden,  1803; 
De  Act'iiililiets  PoUtiek  ran  de  Si/nexle  d.  tied. 
Ilen'K  Kirk-  in  het  Jam- ISIO,  IS'n',  John  Sluart 
Mill.    is::!. 

RAWLINSON,  G.,  resigned  Camden  i>rofessor- 
ship  at  Oxford,  1889.  liihie  TojHigraphi/,  Lonilon, 
1880;  Anrlint  Egypt  |in  Story  of  the  Xiitiont 
series],  1887;  Anrient  Jlistory,  1887;  .Vo««  .■  Ilin 
Life  and  Times  [in  Men  of  the  Bible  series),  1887; 
Pnanitia  [in  Story  of  the  Nationx  .series],  1889; 
History  of  Phatnicin,  1889;  Kingn  of  Israel  and 
Judtih  [in  Men  of  the  Bible  series],  1889;  Isaac  and 
JaetHi:  Their  Lices  and  Times  [in  the  same  scries], 
189(t. 

REDFORD,  R.  A.  I'«r  Dei  :  The  Doctrine  of  the 
fy//irit  iiM  it  in  .^I't  Forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  X<  ir  Ti!<tiniient,  London,  1890. 

REICHEL,  O.  J.  The  Elements  of  Canon  iMir, 
L..n.l..n.    I-nT. 

REISCHLE,  M.  W.  Th.  Die  Frage  ntieh  dem 
M'ewn  lit  r  Jliliijimi.  tl niiidle'jinig  zu  eiiier  Metho- 
hgir der  /{i li'jions/ihi loso/ihie.  Freibiirg'i.  IJr.,  1889. 
'RENAN,  J.  E.  Histnire  du  peu'ple  iV Israel, 
Paris,  scm.,  :!  vols.,  1887-90;  iJrames  philo- 
mphitpies,  1888.  Besides  those  ])reviously  men- 
tioned there  are  the  following  translations  of  his 
works  into  English,  London,  1871  :  The  Sung  of 
Songs,  New  York,  1804;  Studies  of  Heligioiis 
History  and  Criticism,  18(14,  new  edition,  1890; 
Life  of  .Jesus,  London,  1807;  The  AjioslUs,  New 
York,  1809;  Constiliitionul  Munnrrhy  in  France, 
London,  1871;  Philosophir/d,  Dialogues  and  Frag- 
ments, London.  18H;i;  SI.  Paul,  l's87;  The  dos- 
2>els.  IHHH;  ll.idriiin,  1888;  Marcus  Aurrlius, 
1888 ;  The  Jlixlory  if  the  Piople  of  Israel  Till  the 
Time  of  Duciil,  1888;  History  of  the  Pruple  of  Israel 
from  the  Ueign  of  Dacid  to  the  Capture  of  Stnniirin, 
2d  div.,  1H89;  './.-i,  Translatrd,  irith  'a  Study  on 
the  PiH-m,  18N»;  The  Antichrist.  1HH9;  The  Al> 
less  of  .foiitirre,  New  York,  1889;  The  Future  of 
Scieiirc.   ixill. 

REUSCH,  F.  H.  In  company  with  Dr.  Doel- 
linger  he  edited  Die  Selhstliiographie  des  Cardinals 
lielhirmin,  Bonn,  1H87;  and  Oeschichte  der  .Mural- 
ttreitigkeiten  in  der  riiiniseh-httholischrn  Kirche 
leit  dem  10.  Jahrhundert.  Xordlingen,  1888,  2 
vols.  He  also  published  Die  Falschungen  in  dem 
Tractiit  des  Thomas  r.  .ii/uin  grgcn  die  (Iriechen 
[Opuseiilunt  contra  rrrores  llnrciirum  ad  I'risinum 
/^.],  Mflnehen,  1889;  liidrj-  lihrorum  pmhihi- 
ioritm,  getlrnrkt  zh  Parma,  iri8(),  narh  dem  rimigen 
hekannten  Esemplnre  heriiumjegrlien,  Bonn,  18M9, 
Slid  Briefe  and  Erlliirungen  r»;i  J.  run  Dollinger 
filler  die  Vaticanitchen  Decrett,  MUnchcn,  1800. 


REUSS,  E.  (W.  E.).  Uiol,,  Braunschweig,  1888. 
A  .seconcl  revised  edition  of  his  Critical  Introdue- 
tlou  to  the  Old  Tesliiuuiit,  1890.  Vol.  xl.,  1800, 
of  his  edition  of  Calriiii  tt/ieru  <hnni<i. 

REUTER,  H.  F.,  D.D.  (/<»/..,  Kiel,  18.'i3);  d.  at 
(Jiittingen,  Sept.  18,  1889;  Augtistinische Studien, 
(iotha.  1S87. 

REVILLE,  A.  Ixi  lieligion  Chinoite.  Paris, 
isss,  -J  V..K, 

REYNOLDS,  H.  R.  Athanasiu*  :  Hit  Life  and 
ll'./rjt,  London,  1889;  John  the  Baptist,  3d  ed. 
18«9. 

RICE,  E.  W.  Pe«]de's  Lesson  Book  on  the  Ootpel 
of  .Vat their,  Philadelphia,  1887;  Stories  of  Oreat 
Painters;  or,  Hdigion  in  Art,  1887;  Pictorial 
Commentary  on  Mark;  3d  ed.  1888 ;  Scholars^ 
Handbook'  on  the  Internal ionai  Lessons,  1889,  1888; 
People's  Commentary  on  the  OosjhI  according  to  St. 
Luke.  1889. 

RICHARDSON,  E.G.,  Ph.D.  (Washington  and 
,IelfiT-iin,  ISHSi;  l)e<anic  librarian  of  the  College 
of  New  .1.  r-ey,  Princeton,  Sept.  1890;  revised 
tninslation  of  Eusebius's  Life  of  Cunstuuline  and 
Oration  in  Praiseof  Constantine,  togftlwr  with  the 
tJralion  of  Constantine,  with  i)rolegomena  and 
notes  in  the  Eusdnus  vol.,  the  first  vol.  of  the  2d 
series  of  Schaflf  and  Waee's  Xicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Library,  New  York  and  Oxford,  1890. 
(Has  in  pre|)aration  a  translation  of  Jerome's  De 
Viris  Ilhistrihus  for  the  same  series.) 

RIDDLE,  M.  B.,  became  professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  .\lleghany  Seminary,  Al- 
leghany City,  Pa.,  1S87.  Edited  Chrysostom's 
Homilies  on  Mnttheir  in  ^ch&tia  Nieene  and  Post- 
Xieene  Library,    1st  series,   vol.  x..    New  York, 

RIEHM,  E.  (C.  A.),  d.  at  Halle,  Apr.  5,  1888. 
.\ltlist,iiii,iilli,-he  Theologie  ;  liearlieittt  ton  Dr. 
.ilex.  Brandt,  Halle,  1889;  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament;  bearbeitel  ran  K.  Pahncke,  1889-90, 
2  vols. 

RICC,  J.  H.  A  Ciun/uiratire  View  of  Church 
(>ri/iiiii;iiliiiiis.  London,  1W87. 

RIGGENBACH,  B.  E.  Johann  Tobias  Beet. 
Ein  S-hriftgtlehrler  mm  llimmelreich  gelehrt, 
BiLsel,  1887;  Vntergegangene deutsehe  I'nirrrsitiiten, 
IS87;  ".Jesus  nimmt  die  Sunder  an."  J'reiligten, 
188'.t  ;  Die  Wunelu  der  Vcnjchen  and  VerbrecJien 
im   Fimilleo-  in.d   V.ilkMvu.  -.'d  e.l.   1890. 

RIGGENBACH,  Chr.  Joh.,  •).  at  Basel,  Sept.  5, 
\x'.m. 

RIGCS,  E.,  Xutes  on  Dijficult  Passages  of  tht 
y.ir  Ti.iUimint,  Boston  and  Chicago,  1889. 

RITSCHL,  A.,  d.  at  (i.lttingen.  Mar.  2,  1889. 
Itrii  akaileuiische  Ileden,  am  4.  .^eulartage  der 
thiiurt  Lathers,  10.  AW.,  IH83,  eur  J'reisrerthei- 
liing,  8.  duni,  1887,  lur  Eeier  des  \'tO  jiihrigen  Be- 
steheiis  drr  I'nirrrsitiit,  8.  Aug.,  18S7,  iui  Xamen 
der  L'nirrrsitat  l/i'ittingen,  Bonn,  1SH7;  Theoli>gi« 
uiid  Mctaphysik:  2«1  ed.  1887  ;  IHe  christlieJtt 
J^breronder  liechtfrrt igu iig  und  Vermhnung,  3.  IW., 
3d  ed.,  revis4d,"  18N,S  ;  ■  1.  B«l.  Die  t/esehicAtt 
der  Jy/ire,  3il  eil.  1889;  Fides  implicita.  Kin* 
Untersurhung  idier  Kohlerglaidieii,  W'issen  und 
tllaulien,  (llaulien  und  Kircbe,  1890.  S«-e  W'orle  der 
Erinnerung  an  Albreeht  llilscjxl,  getpntchen  an 
seinem  Surge,  23.  .V.Ir.-,   1881t.    UOtti'iigon,  1889. 

RITSCHL,  C,  ordinary  profewtor  at  Kiel, 
1H89.  Schlrirruiiicber's  .'<telluug  sum  Christen- 
Ihume  in  seinen  Iteden  Ober  die   Beligion,  Uutba, 
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1888;  Das  chrUtUche  LebensiJeal  in  Luther's  Anf- 
/assuno.  Hallo,  1889. 

ROBERTS,  W.,  (1.  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  Oct.  2,  1887. 
ROBERTS,  W.  C.     Moderator  of   the  General 
Assembly,  1889. 

ROBERTS,  W.  H.,  LL.D.  (Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, O.,  1888.)  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  "Westminster  Confession  of  f^aith,  1890. 
ROBINSON,  C.  S.,  resigned  pastorate  of  Me- 
morial Church,  New  York  City,  1887;  editor  of 
Erery  Thursdny,  a  weeklv  religious  familj'  jour- 
nal, New  York,  1890;  The  PMraohs  of  the  Bond- 
age and  the  Exodun,  New  York,  1887;  Studies  in 
Mark's  Goitpel,  1888;  Laudes  Domini  .  .  .  for  the 
Sunday-School,  1888;  Erom  Samuel  to  Solomon, 
1889;  Simon  Peter:  His  Early  Life  and  Times, 
1889;  Studies  in  Luke's  Gospel,  1st  series,  1889, 
2d  series,  1890. 

ROBINSON,  E.  G.  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Morality;  or,  Ethical  Principles  Discussed  a7id  Ap- 
plied, Boston,  1888. 

ROHLING  (J.  F.  B.),  A.  Deus  in  vohis  operatur 
velle.  Philipp.  2,  13.  Ad  Aureliam  Apostatam 
ejus  socios  epistola,  Prag,  1888;  Die  confessionelle 
Schule.  Vertrauliche  Briefe  an  einen  Drei-Punkte- 
Bruder,  Wien,  1888;  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der 
Welt,  Prag,  1889;  Peter  Milleriot,  1889;  Die 
Ehre  Israe/s.     Neue  Briefe  an  die  Juden,  1889. 

ROMESTIN,  A.  H.  E.  de.  St.  Cyril:  Five 
Lectures  on  the  Mysteries  and  other  Sacramental 
Treatises,  irith  Translations,  London,  1887. 

ROPES,  C.  J.  H.  Morality  of  the  Greeks  as 
Shoicri  hi/  Their  Literature,  Art,  and  Life,  New 
York,  187  -. 

ROSSI,  G.  Bi  dOi  Mosaici  Cristiani  e  saggi 
di  patimenti  delle  chiese  di  Soma  anteriori  al  seeolo 
Xr.,  Rome,  1887. 

RUNZE,  G.  (Al  W.).  Studiemur vergleichenden 
Religionsirissenscluift,  1.  Ilcft,  Berlin,  1889. 

RYLE,  J,  C.  Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gos- 
pels, new  ed.,  London,  1887,  4  vols. ;  Holiness: 
Its  Nature,  Hindrances,  and  Helps,  3d  ed.  1887; 
Practical  Religion  ;  Plain  Papers  on  Daily  Duties, 
4th  ed.  1887;  Upjyer  Room:  Being  a  few  Truths 
for  the  Times,  1887;  Betliany :  Being  Expository 
Thoughts,  1889. 

SALMON,  G.  Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism,  and 
other  Sermons,  London,  1887;  Jfon-Miraculous 
Christianity,  etc.,  Sennons,  1887;  Infallibility/  of 
the  Cfiui-ch,  1888;  Study  of  the  New  Testaynent  and 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism,  1888;  Historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Neio  Testament,  1889, 
4th  ed.  lSi)0. 

SALMOND,  S.  D.  F.  Life  of  Christ,  Edin- 
burgli.  1889;  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
part  1,  1887,  part  2,  1888*  [all  in  the  Bible-Class 
/"rimCT's  series].  Editor  of  Critical  Review  of  Cur- 
rent Theological  and  Philosophical  Literature, 
Edinburgh,  1890  sqq.  lias  in  preparation  an 
English  translation  of  John  of  Damascus  for  the 
second  scries  of  the  Kia:ne  and  Post-Nicene  Libra- 
ry, New  York  and  Oxford. 

SANDAY,  W.  Appendices  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,  London,  1889. 

SANDERSON,  Jos.,  LL.D.  (Bellcvue  College, 
Neb.,  1890).  The  Bow  in  the  Clouds,  New  York, 
1888. 

SAVAGE,  M.J.  My  Creed,  Boston,  1887;  These 
Degenerate  Days,18S7;  Bluffton:  A  Story  of  To-day, 
2d  ed.  1887  ;  Religious  Reconstruction,  1888 ;  The 


Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civilixation,  1889; 
Helps  for  Daily  Living,  1889;  The  Signs  of  the 
Times.  1890. 

SAYCE,  A.  H.  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion, 
Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Babylonians,  London, 
1887;  Hittites  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Forgotten  People, 
1888;  The  Times  of  Isaiah,  Illustrated  from  Con- 
temporary Monuments,  1889. 

SCHAEFER,  A.  Die  Gottesmutter  inder  heiligen 
Schrift,  Miiustir,  1887;  Die  Bucher  des  Keuen 
Testaments  eriliirt,  ].  Bd.,  1890. 

SCHAFF,  P.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  College,  Mass., 
187G),  D.D.  (St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  1887);  since 
1887,  professor  of  Church  History  in  L'nion  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City ;  attended  as  del- 
egate the  .5th  centenary  of  Heidelberg  University, 
1886,  and  the  eighth  centenary  of  Bologna  L'niver- 
sity,  1888:  founded  Am.  Society  of  Church  History, 
Mar.  23,  1888;  .spent  several  months  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  chiefly  engaged  in  studies  in  the  Vat- 
ican Library,  1890.  Has  published  since  1880, 
August  Neander,  Erinnerungen,  Gotha,  1886;  His- 
tory of  the  Cliristian  Church,  vol.  vi..  New  York, 
1888;  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  1888; 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Freedom  as  shown  in  the 
History  of  Toleration  Acts,  1889;  Creed  Revision  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches,  1st  and  2d  ed.,  enlarged, 
1890;  Literature  and  Poetry,  1890  (Studies  in  the 
English  Language,  Bible  Poetry,  Latin  Hymns, 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia,"  etc.) ;  Did  Luther 
Commit  Suicide?  1890  (in  Dec.  No.  of  "Maga- 
zine of  Christian  Literature") ;  The  Renaissance, 
or  Revival  of  Letters  and  Arts,  1891  (in  "Papers 
of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Church  History,"  vol.  iii., 
1-132)  ;  Studies  in  Christian  Biography :  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustin,  1891. 

New  revised  editions  of  Bible  Dictionary.  1890 
(oth  ed.);  Through  Bible  Lands,  1889  (3d  ed., 
with  a  chapter  by  E.  Naville  on  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt);  Cmnpanion  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  English  Version,  1888  (3d  ed.); 
Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  with  In- 
troduction, 3d  ed.  1889;  Church  History.  1S90; 
(1st  vol.,  3d  rev. ;  2d  vol.,  5th  rev. ;  3d  vol.,  3d 
rev.;  6th  vol.,  2d  rev.);  Creeds  of  Christendom, 
1890  (6th  ed.),  enlarged  in  vol.  ii. ;  has  in  prep- 
aration vols.  V.  and  vii.  of  his  Church  History. 

Edited  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Library  of  the 
Fathers;  1st  series,  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom, New  York,  1887-89,  14  vols.  Edits 
with  Princijial  Wace  of  King's  College.  London, 
the  2d  scries  of  that  Library,  to  emlirace  13 
vols.,  of  wliich  vol.  i.,  containing  Eusebius  (byDrs. 
McGillert  and  Richardson),  and  vol.  ii.,  contain- 
ing the  Church  Histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozome- 
nus  (by  Drs.  Zenosand  Hartranft),  were  published, 
New  "Tork  and  Oxford,  1890.  Chairman  of  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  pre])aration  of  a  series 
of  Denominational  Church  Histories  of  America, 
under  the  aus]iites  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  lli'itory,  in  ten  or  more  volumes. 

SCHANZ,  P.  Apologie  des  Christenthums.  1. 
Tluil,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1887,  2.  und  3.  Theil, 
1888;  Oedachtnissrcdeauf  den  amB.  Mai  1887  m 
J/crrn  (titsrhlafenen,  Herrn  Johannes  Evangelist  ton 
Kiihn,  Rotten'burg,  1887. 

SCHEGG,  P.  Bihlische  Arcluwlogie,  Jierausge- 
gebrn  ron  Prof .  Dr.  Job.  Bn pi.  Wirthm'idler  [8.  Bd., 
1.  und  3.  Abth.  of  TUeolo<jische  Bibliothek],  Frei- 
burg i.  Br.,  1887-88. 
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SCHELL,  H.,  ordinary  professor  of  Ai>ologetics 
at  Wiirzbur",',  1888.  Kal/iolUche  Doynuitik  in  6 
Bacliern  [e\nc  Wmeituch/tr'tliehe  Bibliothel-],  Pader- 
born,  1890. 

SCHERER,  E.  H.  A.,  d.  at  Versailles,  Mar.  16, 
1889.  y[ihhior  (Irimrn,  /.'Iloinmti  de /^ttren,  Paris, 
1887;  t^twlen  gur  In  littirttturenintiinj/oraiiie.  1889. 

SCHLOTTMANN,  K.,  d.  at  llallc,  Nov.7,  1887. 
Ernsni'iK  irdiricu:!  xiite  de  curia  liomaiia  huciitquf 
iMiiiinhiU,  IT.,  Hallo,  1889;  Kvmjtendium  der  hih- 
linchen  Tlieologie  des  Alien  iind  Xeurn  Te»tatnent«, 
herau»gege1>en  ton  Prof.  Dr.  Ern»t  Kuhn,  Leipzig, 
1889. 

SCHMID,  H.  (Friedrlch  Ferdinand),  educated 
at  gymnasiuni  zu  .St.  Anii.i  in  Augsburg;  studied 
at  TiibiDgcu,  1828  ;  also  at  Ilalle,  Berlin, 
and  Erlangen;  in  1833  entered  Predigerseminar 
at  Miinchen;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Xov.  17,  1885. 
Oe»rh}i-hte  At  hitfiolincfifn  Kirclie  Deutnehlaiuh  run 
der  ilittedei>  18.  Jahrhundirta  bin  indie  Ocjentenrt, 
Miinchen,  1874;  Lehrhuch  der  DtigmenijuMhiehte, 
4th  cd..  von  A.  Ilaucl;   Nordlingen,  1886,  sqq. 

SCHMIDT,  C.  H.,  IlandJ'udi  der  Hymbolik,  Ber- 
lin, 1«'.io. 

SCHMIDT,  P.  (W.).  ChrUtctithum  und  IPf//. 
r«n,-/,.v„./.  l!;i-fl.  1SS8. 

SCHMIDT,  W.  G.,  .1.  at  Leipzig.  .Jan.  31, 1888. 

SCHMUCKER,  B,  M.,  d.  at  Pottsdam,  Pa., 
Oct.    IS,    isss. 

SCHNEDERMANN.G.iH.),  prof,  extraordinary, 
Leipzig,  1889.  Die  Brief e  Pauli  an  die  ThenM- 
lonieher,  Oalater,  Korintfier,  Riiiiu-r  [in  Kurzge- 
faiiter  Kommentar,  in  connection  with  Prof.  (). 
Zockler  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Luthardt],  Xordlingen, 
1887;  Die  Oe/aiigen»char'tiil)rief'e  de»  A/x/gteln  Pan- 
lii»  [also  in  Kurzgefaitxter  Komment<ir],  1888  ; 
Von  dem  Dextande  iiuMrvr  Gemeiimrhaf't  mil  Gott 
durch  ,Te»um  Chrintum,  1888;  Itinget  ihirnueh,  dnxs 
ihr  »liUe  seid.  Drei  Predigtai,  188U;  Da^i  Moderne 
Chrittenthum,  aein  Jteclit  und  w/n  Unrecht,  Leip- 
zig, 1889. 

SCHOENFELDER,  J.  M.  Die  Klageliedcr  de* 
Jercmi'iH  imrh  ndJiiuiitchir  Autlegung,  MQucben, 
1887. 

SCHOLZ,    A.      Kuinmentar  mm  Buche   Tubiiu, 

iMMi). 

SCHRADER,  E.  In  company  with  Drs.  L. 
Abel,  ('.  Bezold,  P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Pci.ser.  anil 
\l.  Winckler,  Keiliiuiclirifllirlie B'ddi'ithek.  Siimiii- 
hing  TiiH  tiAtyriiirhen  und  liabylonijirjien  Texlen  in 
Uinnefirir't  und  UeberaeUung.  Berlin,  1888,  sqq,, 
vol.  iii.;  1890. 

SCHUERER,  E.,  profcsttor  at  Kiel,  1800.  Re- 
vised and  <  iilargcd  ed.  of  his  X.  T.  Xeitgejirhiflitr 
uniler  the:  title  OiDchir/ite  i/en  jiidiM-hen  V'olken, 
Eng.  trans.  Jlintory  nf  the.  Jeiein/t  Pfijdf,  Edin- 
burgh, 1880  sqq,  ;  l''lnr  dm  gegeniril rt igen  Stand 
derJuluinnciM-hen  Fraije,  Uicwicn,  1889.  (IIus  in 
preparation   '/Vk. ,/,«/('/•  de*  Neuen  Testament*.) 

SCHULTZ,  H.  ■  J'rrdigt  In-i  der  JuM/eier  de* 
\!)l) J'ihrig>n  l!>*tande*  der  <leurg-.lugu*t- I'nirerti- 
tdt  in  (Jiittiiigrn  am  7.  A'ig.  1HH7,  (iiHlingcn, 
1887;  Ilrde  bei  drr  (lfd<iehtni**/eier  fiir  irrilaiid 
f<e.  Ma},  den  Kai*er  und  Ki'muj  Frietlrieh  nin  30. 
Juni,  1888,  1888  ;  Grundrit*  der  trangel i»chen 
Dogmalik;    IH90. 

SCHULTZE,  A.  The  Hook*  of  the  DibU  Brief  y 
An.ili/yd,   V..i-.t.,n.  Pji.,  1889. 

SCHULTZE,  M.  V.  (/eiehichte  ilet  UiUergang* 
da  grieehiach-rnmitcfien  Ucidenthuiiu.   (  In  2  IMii, 


Staat   und  Kirche   im  Kampfe   mil   dem  Ueidtiv- 

I  thum),  Jena,  1887;  D<u  Klot'ter  St.  Marot  in  hlo- 

'  rem,   Leipzig,  1888;  Die  altehruitliehen  BiU<terk« 

\  und    die     tri»iien»ehaJ'tlicJie     For*rhung,     Leipzig, 

'  1889. 

SCHULZE,  L.  T.  Augtut  Xeander.  Kin  Ge- 
denkblatt    fur  hrael  und  die  Kirche.     [Kr.  24  of 

'  Schriften  de»  Inttitutum  Judaicum  tu  Leipzig], 
Leipzig.    1H!i(). 

SCHWANE,  J.     Die  eucluiri*ti*che    Op/erhaml. 

\lung,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1889;  Dogmengc*ehichte  der 

\neueren  Xeil  (seit  \^i\~)  [Bd.  20  of  Herder's 
Theobu,i*rhr  liihliothek\.    1890. 

'  SCHWARZ,  K.  H.  W.,  studied  at  Halle  1830; 
Bonn,  is:!l;  Berlin,  lS;{2-34;  Greifswald,  1834- 
36;  Lie.  Theol.  (Greifswald,  1841),  jiririit-diieint 
at  Halle,  1842,  d.  at  Gotha.  Mar.  2.5.  188.'i;  his 
body  was  burned  at  his  re(|Uest.  Orundri**  der 
chri*tUchen   Ijehre,    jAitfaden  fur    den    Religioui- 

'  unterricht  in  Schnle  und  Kirche,  Gotha,  1800, 
0th  ed.   1880. 

I      SCHWEINITZ,  E.  de,  d.of  apoplexv  at  S.  Beth- 

'  leluni,    I'a.,    l),c,   IS,    1M87. 

I  SCHWEIZER,  Alex.,  d.  at  Zurich,  July  3.  1888; 
see  Jli'igriijj/iiiiche  Aufzeichnuiigen,  Ton  ihm  lelM 
entirorfen.  Ileraii*gegel>en  ton  Dr.  Paul  Schweizer 
(his  Ri'm).  Ziirich.  18H9. 
SCOTT,  R.,  d.  at  Uoihister,  Dec,  2,  1887. 
SCUDDER,  H.  M.,  resigned  ]mstorate  of  Ply- 
inoutli  Congri  gational  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
spring  of  1887  to  l)e  a  volunteer  mis-sLonary  in 
Japan. 

SEABURY,  W.  J.  .1  Guide  to  the  f>b,erranea 
(if  the  Cniion*  of  the  Church  Affect ing  Thoae  Itlto 
are  Seeking  Ift/i/  Order*,  New  York,  1888. 

SEEBERG,  R.,  became  ordinary  professor  at 
Dorpat,  1881).  Kin  Kampf  um  jenieitige*  Lelien, 
Dorpat.  1889. 

SEELEY,  J.  R.  Our  Colonial  KrjHinaion,  Lon- 
don. |ss; 

SEISS,  J.  A.  The  Children  of  Silence ;  or,  the 
Story  <.r  th.  lhat\   Philadelphia,    1887. 

SELBORNE,  R.  P.  Ancient  hWti  and  Fic- 
tion* C'inciriiing  Churrhe*  and  Title*,  London, 
1888;  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  agaimt 
Di*e*tabli*hmrnt,  4th  ed,   1S88. 

SEPP,  J.  N.  LeUn  und  Thaten  d,*  Feldhaupt- 
nuinn*  Kii*jHir  ton  Wimer,    Miinchen,  1887;   AVi- 

'  tiiiche  Beitnlge  turn  Mien  Je*u  und  mr  Scule*ta- 
mentlicJien  Tojiograjihie  Pala*tina*,  1S90;  Die  Ite- 
ligion  der  alien  l>cut*chen  und  ihr  Fortlientaiid  in 
Volk**injeh,  Aufifigrn  und  Faitbraiichen  In*  tur 
Gegnnnirl.  Miitlclicn.  IHOO. 

i  SHAFTESBURY,  A.  A.  See  Hit  I.ifeand  Work., 
by  IMwiii  llc"lil<r,  n.  e.  London,  ISSo,  1  vol. 

'  SHEDO,  W.  Q.  T.,  resigned  professorship  in 
I'nion  Tlieological  Seminary,    18l)i);   but   lills  his 

,  chair  temporarily    till    1891;  Dogmalic    Theolngy, 

I  New  York,  2  vl.ls,,  2<l  ed.  1889;  The  Pru^iuMd 
Reri*iun  of  the  We*tminiiter  StandanI*,  New  \ork, 

'  1890. 

SHERWOOD,    J.    M.,    d.    in    Brooklyn.  Wed., 

()<-t.     ■-'.',      1-',MI. 

SHIELDS,  C.  W.  Philomiihia  Vllima ;  or. 
Science  of  the  Scirncit,  yol.  i,,  U<1  ed,,  abridged  and 
revised,"  New  York,  1H«8,  vol.  ii.,  I8H1), 

SIEFFERT,  F.  (A.  E.),  railed  to  Bonn.  1880. 
I'dirr  iliii  mirialcn  Hegriinatt  im  Neuen  Testament, 
Erliinu'.-n.   |hm7, 

SIEGFRIED,  CrO.A.i.  Die  Theolooitcheund  dis 
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hintvrlshe     Betrfirhtunff     des     alten      TestamenU.  I 
Vcn-trm/,  Frankfurt,  1890.  j 

SIMON,  D.  W.  ]{edemptioti  of  Man  :  Discussions  i 
B,^.,ri„,i,;i  At, „„,,„■„(.  London,  188!).  ! 

SINKER,  Robert.     The  Psalm  of  llahnkhik:     A. 
Uecised    Tivinslntivii,  with  Kxegetical  and  Critical  \ 
2i'otes  on  the  Jlebreio  and  Greek  Texts,  Cambridge, 
18!I0. 

SLOANE,  J.  R.  W.  See  his  /,/»,  by  his  son, 
>"cw  Viirk.  1887. 

SMITH,  M.  M.,  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Mar.  26.  1887. 1 

SMITH,  S.  F.  Discourse  in  Memory  of  William  I 
Jf.,.r".  l!<-toii.  1M89.  ■  I 

SMITH,  W.  R.  Lectures  on  the  Jieli{iion  of  the  • 
Sn'i''^.  1-t  ^rrii  X,  London  and  New  York,  1889.  1 

SMYTH   iS.  P.I,  N.   Christian  Fuels  and  Forces\ 
[Discourses],    New    York,    1887;     Old    Faiths  in  \ 
Ne)c  Liijht ;  rev.   ed.,  1887;  Personal  Creeds;  or, 
Hnr  to  Form  a  Working  Theoni  of  Life,  1890. 

SPALDING,  J.  F.  The  Threefold  Ministry  of  \ 
the  Church  of  Christ,  2d  ed.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1 
18ST:    The  Best  Mode  of  Workintj  a  Parish,  1888.    I 

SPENCER,  H.  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  | 
London.  1887. 

SPITTA,  F.  (A.  W.).  Die  Offenhannig  des  Jo-  ' 
hannes  untersurht,  Halle,  1889;  Christi  Predigt  an  | 
die  Geister  der  Untericelt  [1.  Petr.  Hi..  19,/f. ]  Fin 
Deitrii'i  sur  neutestamentUchen  Theologie,  Got- 
tinsen.   1890. 

SPROULL,Thon[ias,  LL.D.  (Western  University, 
Pa.,  18SC.) 

SPURGEON,  C.  H.  According  to  Promise:  The 
Lord  and  His  Chosen  People,  London,  1887;  Golden 
Alphabet;  or.  Praises  of  Holy  Scripture,  1887  ; 
Metrojiolitan  Tdiemacle  Pulpit,  Sermons  during 
1886-89,  3  vols. ;  My  Sermon  Azotes :  CXXX.  to 
CLIV.,  1887;  My  Sermon  Notes  ;  Romans  to  Eeve- 
Ifition,  1887;  According  to  Promise,  New  York, 
1887:  Pleading  for  Prayer,  and  other  Sermons 
preached  in  1886-87  ;  Cheque  Book  of  Precious 
Promises,  Arranged  for  Daily  Use,  London,  1888; 
The  Best  Bread,  and  other  Sermons  preached  in 
1887,  New  York,  1888;  Around  the  Wicket  Gate, 
London  and  New  York,  1889;  Salt  Cellars :  Col- 
lection of  Prorerhs,  Notes  v.,  1889,  3d  series.  1890; 
The  Lord  and  the  Leper,  and  other  Sermons 
preached  in  1888,  New  York,  1889;  Tirehe  Strik- 
ing Sermons.  New  York  and  Chicago,  1890;  Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle  Pulpit  during  1889,  London, 
1890. 

STADE,  B.  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.  1.  Bd., 
part  0,  Berlin,  1887,  2.  Bd.,  part  1,  1888.  (Mas 
in  preparation,  with  Dr.  Siegfried,  a  Hebrew 
lexicon .  I 

STAEHELIN,  R.  Briefe  arisder  Heformations- 
seit.  Basil.  1887;  Zwingli  als  Prediger,  1887. 

STALKER,  J,  Imago  Christi ;  The  Example  of 
Jeiois  Christ.  p:dinburgh,  1889,  New  York,   1890. 

STALL,  S.,  editor  of  the  iMtheran  Erangelist 
since  1887.  Methods  of  Church  Work;  lieligious, 
Social,  ami  Financial,  New  York,  1887. 

STEARNS,  L.  F.,  elected  to  but  declined  pro- 
fessorship of  Systematic  Theology  in  Vnion  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York  City,  1890.  The 
Ecidences  if  Christian  Experience  (Ely  Lectures  for 
1890  in  Union  Theological  Seminary),  New  York, 
1890. 

STEARNS,  O.  S.  Introduction  to  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  Analyses  and  Illustrative 
Literature,  Boston,  1888. 


STEINER,  H.,  d,  at  Zurich,  April  19,   1889. 

STEINMEYER,  F.  L.  Beitrdge  znm  Yerstand- 
niss  lies  Johanneischen  Etangeliums,  I.  Das  hoher- 
jiriesterliche  Gebet  Jesii  Christi,  Berlin,  1886  ; 
IL  Das  GesprCich  Jesu  mit  drr  Samariterin, 
1887;  in.  Die  Geschichte  der  Avferu-eckung  des 
Lazarus,  1888  ;  IV.  Das  Nachtgesprach  Jesu  mit 
dem  Nikodemus,  1889;  V.  Die  lleilung  der  Blind- 
geliorenen  diirch  Jesuui.  1890. 

STELLHORN,  F.  W.  Kurzgefatstes  Worterhuch 
zum  Gricrhischen  Kcuen  Testament,  Leipzig,  1886. 

STEVENS,  G.  B.,  edited  Chrysostom's  Homi- 
lie.<i  on  Acts  and  Botnans  in  vol.  x\.  of  Schaff's 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Library,  1st  series. 
New  York,  1889 ;  ,1  Short  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gahitions.   Hartford,  Conn.,  1890. 

STEVENS,  W.  A.  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Th,ss,il„iii,n,s.  Philadelphia,  1890. 

STEVENS,  W.  B.,  d.  in  Philadelphia,  June, 
11,  1887.  The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament 
Practically  Unfolded;  with  Portrait  and  Sketch  of 
the  Author,    filemorial  ed.],   Pliiladeli)hia,  1887. 

STOCKMEYER,  I.  Neujahrspredigt,aml.Jan., 
1889  i/i  J/("(Hc7(f»,  ^liinohen,  1889;  Das  Gd>et  des 
Ilerrn.  in  neun  Predigten  ausgelegt.  Basel,  1890. 

STOECKER,  A.,  resigned,  1890.  Den  Armen 
irird  d<is  Ecangelinm  gepredigt.  Berlin,  1887  ; 
0  Land,  hore  des  Herrn  Wort !  3d  ed.  1888  ; 
Die  sozialen  tind  kirchlichen  Nothstande  in  grotsen 
Stadten,  Stuttgart,  1888;  Wandelt  im  Geist,  Ber- 
lin, 1888;  Die  sonntiigliche  Predigt.  Ein  Jahrgang 
Volkspredi</ten.  1888-89    1889. 

STOKES,  G.  T.  In  connection  with  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  edited  The  Writings  of  St.  Patrick,  with 
Notes.  London,  1887;  he  also  wrote  Ireland  and 
the  Celtic  Church,  2d  ed.  1887  ;  Meditecal  His- 
tory, 1887;  Lreland  and  the  Anglo  Norman  Church, 
1889. 

STORRS,  R.  S.,  L.H.D.  (Columbia  College, 
Centennial,  Apr.  13,  1887);  elected  to  and  ac- 
cepted the  ))residency  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
succeeding  Dr.  Hopkins,  1887.  T7ie  Puritan 
Sj.lrit :  An    Oration,   Bcston  and  Cliicago.  1890. 

STRACK,  H.  L.  Einleitnng  in  den  Thalmud, 
[Nr.  2  of  Schriften  des  Iiistitutum  'Judaicum  in 
Berlin],  Leipzig,  1887;  Ahxla  Zara.  der  Mischna- 
traktat  "  Gottesdienst,'^  Die  Spriiche  der  Voter, 
ein  ethisches  Mischnatraktat.  and  Joica,  der  Misch- 
natraktat  "Versohnungstag"  [Nrs.  5,  6,  and  3, 
respectively  of  Schriften  des  Institutum  Judaicum 
in  Berlin],  1888;  in  connection  with  F.  W. 
Schultz,  Die  Psalmen  und  die  Spruche  Salomo's 
[in  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar],  Nordlingen,  1888; 
Ilebraisches  Vokabularium  _/«r  Anfdnger.  Berlin, 
1888;  SchalMth.  Der  Mischnatraktat  "  Salibath  " 
[also  in  Schriften  des  Institutum  Judaicum  in 
Berlin],   Leipzig.  1889. 

STRONG,  A.  H.  Systematic  Theology,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1887,  2d  ed.  1889;  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  New  York,  1888. 

STRONG,  J.  The  Tabernacle  of  Israel  in  the 
Desert,  Cincinnati,  1888;  Sacred  Idyls:  A  Metrical 
Version  of  Solomon's  Song,  with  Appropriate  Ex- 
planations. New  York,  1889. 

STUART,  G.  H.,  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Apr.  11, 
1890.  His  bio',aai)hv  edited  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Thompson,  Philadelphia,  1890. 

STUBBS,  Wm.,  translated  to  bishopric  of  Ox- 
ford, 1888.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Mediaval  and 
Modern  History,  Oxford,  1887. 


STUCKENBERG. 
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VAIL. 


STUCKENBERG,  J.  H.  W.  Introilaetion  to  the 
JSCiul;/  „/  i;i,los„i,l,y,  New  York.  1888  ;  DirertUy 
in  L'liti/  (a  sirmoD  on  tlic  third  niinivorsary  of 
the  Anii-rican  Clnircli  in  Ucrliii,  with  a  statemt'iit 
of  facts),  Bi-rlin,  IS'.M).  Writes  the  ■•Monthly 
Review  of  Thfolojry  and  Church  Life"  in  Funk's 
Uomilfl ii-  Htrifir,  New  York. 

SWAINSON,  C.  A.,d.  at  Canibridjrf.  Sept.  10, 
iss;. 

SWETE,  H.  B.  The  Piuilnu  in  (Iretk,  aceord'uig 
to  th<  S,/ilHiiijii(l,  Cambridge,  England,  and  New 
Y'ork,  issi).  ' 

TALMAGE,  T.  DeW.  Wonum  :  Jler  Poirer  and 
Prlri/,,j,A,  .New  York,  1888  ;  T/ie  I'athiniy  of 
Life,  liichniond,  Va.,  1888  ;  From  the  Manger  to 
t/ie  Throne.   1890. 

TARBOX,  I.  N.,  il.  at  AVest  Newton,  Mass., 
Mav  4.   isss. 

TAYLOR,  G.  L.,  L.H.D.  (Columbia  College 
Centennial,  .Vpr.  l:i,  lt<W7).  Whtt  Shnll  ^\'«  Do 
itith  the  Siindtiy-Schovl  an  an  Institution  J  Xcw 
York,  188«,  5th  cd.  1888;  The  New  Afrim :  It» 
Discorer'i  ami  DrtI in ;/,  IHHS;  lite  Ongpel  liiter  ; 
or,   the  Kroliilinn  of  Chriatviniti/,  188'J. 

TAYLOR,  W.  M.  The  ikotli>h  Pulpit,  from 
the  lie  format  i'^n  to  the  Pre/tent  Day,  New  York, 
1887;".SAi/<  in,  1887;  The  Miracle*  of  Our  Lord. 
1890.  I 

TERRY,  M.S.  The  Sila/lline  OrncJes,  tran»lated 
J'njui  tin:  <ln-4  h  into  En^lixh  Blank  Veriie,  New  York, 
181)0;  withF.  II.  Newhall.  Commenltiry  on  the  Old 
TeManirnt.  vol.  i..  New  York,  1889.  | 

THAYER,  J.  H.,  edited  new  cd.  of  tiophoclet  \ 
Greek  h-J-ie„n.  Xcw  York,   1887.  j 

THIERSCH,   H.  W.  J.,   Ph.D.    (.Munich,  1888), 
Btudied    at   .Mimic  li,    18:i3-:!.5.    then  at  Krlangen,  ■ 
183")-:}7,  Tiibingen,  1837-38;  teacher  at  the  Mis- 
Bionshaus,   Basel,  1838-39;    repetent  at  Kriangeti, 
1839.  doceiit,  1840;  wasfirstintcrested  in  Irvingisni  . 
by   the  Kvangelist  William   Caird   at   Erlangcn, 
1836;  won  by  Thomas  Carlyle  at  .Marburg,   1S47; 
oflfered  to  resign,  Aug.  1,  1849;   visited   Kngland 
and  wa.s  further  confirmed,  1849;  wa.s  allowed  to  ' 
resign,  18.')0;  vrixs  il'/rent   in  philosopliical  faculty 
at   Marburg,   IM.'ilJ-.'iH;   pastor   of   small    Irvingite  ' 
congregation   at   Marburg  and   Ka.sscl,   and   was 
superintendent  of  the  Irvingite  congregjitions   in  ( 
North  Germany,  1H.">0-00,  of  those  in  South  C.er- 
many    and     Switzerland,    1860-04 ;    removed    to 
Munich,    1804-09,    Augsburg,    1809-7.');    "  8he|i- i 
herd"'  of  Irvingite   congregations   in  South  (Ser- 
manv.  Switzerland,  mid  .\ii-tria,  1H7,5-H.").  I 

THISTED,    Waldemar  Adolph,  b.    in  Jutland,  ' 
Denmark,  in  tli<^  year    1N1.">  ;  <l.   at  Copenhagen, 
Oct.  16,  1HH7;  since   1H02  parish  ])riest  of  T5ni- 
raerup,  Zealand.     Wrote  l^ttemfrom  IIell\nV.n)i- 
li.sh,  1800,  under  pseuilonym  of  M.  Uowi'l  ;  many 
other     ])ublicati<ms — verses,     novels,    travels — as  • 
Emanuel   St.    IIermi<iad,    and    Polemic    Theology,  I 
as   Ilirodion. 

THOMAS,  J.  B.,  became  professor  of  Church  ] 
History  at  .N.wton  Theological  Seminary,  New-  i 
ton,  .M;i-<..  IHMH. 

TH0MS0^4,  W.,d.  at  the  Palace,  nishopthor|M!,  I 
near  Y..rk.   D.c.  ir,,  1890,  I 

THOMPSON,  A.  C.  Forei^jn  Miiuiont :  Their] 
Place  in  the  /'iffarale,  in  Prayer,  in  Can fereneeg :  \ 
Ten   Urt<iren.   New  York.  18H9. 

THOMPSON,  H.  M.  The  World  and  the  King-  I 
dom.    ( The  Jlinh.'ji  J'adJoci:  lecture*.)    New  York,  | 


1888;  TheWarld  and  the  Man.  (  The  lialdirin  Leo 
turex  for  IKUIIi  1890. 

THOMPSON,  William,  d.  .il  Hartford,  Conn., 
Feb.  ■::.   I-s:i 

THOROLD,  A.  W.,  translateil  to  Winchester, 
1891. 

TIELE,  C.  P.  OntUnet  of  Ileligiun,  4th  cd., 
1H><4. 

TITCOMB,  J.  H.,  d.  at  St.  LeonardVon-S<>a, 
.\|)r.  'i,  I^n;.  .1  Meii'ui'/e  to  the  (.'hiireh  fruut  the 
yineteenrh  Cent-iry.  London,  1887,  2d  cd.  1889; 
see  ,1  Cuniverated  Life.  Memoir  by  Ilec.  Allen  T. 
Kdtcard*.    London,   1887. 

TOLLIN,H.  (C.  N.)  (lenehidite  der  fram-'nii»clteil 
Cohinie  r.,„  Maadehurg.  Halle,  18yii-87;  3  vols. 

TOWNSEND,  L.  t.  The  Jiil-le  and  other  An- 
cient  Liteniture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  New 
York,   issil. 

TOY,  C.  H.  Judaism  and  Christianity.  A 
Sketch  of  the  PragrcM  af  Thought  from  Old' Testa- 
ment (a  Xeir  Tenlament.  Boston.  1890. 

TRENCH,  R.  C,  <1.  in  Lon.lon,  March  28, 
1880;  buried  in  Weslniinstcr  Abbey.  M'ei^t minster 
and  other  Sermims,  London,  1888;  see  Jitters  and 
Menioriah.  Rlited  hi/  Author  of  ''  Charles  Ijearder," 
Londiiti,    l-^xx.  •>  v. lis. 

TRUE,  B.  O.,  D.D.  (Rochester,  1888.) 

TRUMBULL,  H.  C.  The  Sunday-Sehool :  It» 
Origin,  .\fixiion.  Methndt,  and  Auxiliaries.  I'hila- 
delphia,   IssS;   Principles  and  Practice,  IHSil. 

TSCHACKERT,  P.  (M.  R.i,  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Ciottingen,  1890.  I'nliekannte  hand- 
schri/tliche  I^edigten  Luthers,  Lei]>7.ig,  1880;  Vor- 
Iheileund  (lefahren,  velrhe der Mission  ausder Kolo- 
ninlpolitik  erwarhsen.  18S0;  Georg  r.I'alem,  Ilischo/ 
Ton  Samland,  2d  ed.  1888;  Ernngelisehe  Polemik 
gegen  die  n'onische  Kirche,  2d  ed..  Got  ha,  1888; 
Sclwlien  Martin  l.'ithers.'RerI'm,  1888. 

TUCKER,  H.  H.,  d.  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  9, 
1889. 

TULLOCH,  J.  Sundays  at  Balmoral,  London, 
1887;  Luther,  and  other  /.leaders  of  the  lie  forma- 
tion, London,  1«HH;  see  .V««<»ir,  by  Mrs.  01i]>hant, 
London,  Hmm:  :i,i  ed.  1HK9. 

TUTTLE,  D.  S.,  D.D.  ainiversitv  of  the  South, 
1887). 

TYERMAN,  L.,  d.  at  Clapliam  I'.irk.  L.>ndon, 
Mar.  21.  1H«9. 

UHLHORN  (J.)  G.  (W.)  Th.  Mwtann.  Kir- 
chengesel:e  ihr  h'rangelischen  Kirche  der  I'rorint 
1/annarrr,  IHO.-i-HO,  lienriteitet  ron  I'hlhorn  und 
Chalylnius,  Hannover,  1880;  Die  praktische  Vor- 
liereitung  der  t'andiiUilen  der  Thenlogie,  2d  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1HH7;  Katholiiismus  und  lh-<itestanti»- 
mus  gegen iilirr  der  sazialen  Frage,  Isf  und  2d  ed., 
Oiittingen,  1887;  (Inade  und  Wahrhei',  1.  B<L, 
2ded.,  Stuttgart,  IKHH,  2.  IM.,  ISltO;  Der  Gegen- 
siiti  zirisehen  Protestant ismuf  und  Katholiiismus  I'/t 
seinem  geschichtlichen  Verlauf  \\.  Heft  of  Die  I'n- 
ternr/ieidutigttehrrn  der  rrangelisch-lulherinchcn  und 
der  rianisrh-katholiitchen  Kirche],  Bniunsiliweig, 
1888;  I>as  sittliche  l^ien  in  heiden  Kirchen  (7.  Ucft 
of  the  saine|,  1888;  Agende  tuicJt  den  Orduungen 
der  rrangrliseh-lutherischen  Kirche  der  I'rorint 
Hannorer,  Hannover,  1889;  Ordnungcn  far  Kran- 
kenkommunion,  BegnUmits  und  Nothlnufe,  Stutt- 
gart, IHKO;  IHe  ch'rislliche  lAel>e»lh<nigkeit.  3.  Bd., 
1890;  Der  irdisrhe  Berufdes  Christen,  Hannover, 
1890. 

VAIL,T.  H.,  d.  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pu.,  Oct.  6,  1880. 


VAN  DYKE. 
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VAN  DYKE,  H.  J.  The  Church:  Her  Ministry 
and  S,„;;,,„r„f.t.  New  York,  1890. 

VAN  DYKE,  H.  J.,  Juii.  (Now  Henry  van  Dyke). 
77ie  Stonj  of  the  Psalms,  New  York,  1887;  Th^' 
Katioiud  Sill  of  Literary  Piracy :  A  Sermon,  1888; 
The  Poetry  of  Tennyson,  1889;  Ood  and  Little 
Children.  The  Blessed  State  of  All  uho  Die  in 
ihildhofid  Proccd  and  Taught  as  a  Part  of  the 
O'osp,!  ,f  Christ.  1890. 

VAUCHAN,  C.  J.  Unitersity  Sermons,  Neio 
and  O'd.  O.rfui-d  and  Candn-idf/e,  1861-87,  Lon- 
don, l^^s;   'Th,   Kpistle  to  the  liebreios,  1890. 

VENABLES,  E.  Church  of  England  :  FovrAd- 
drcuses.  I,,,ii.loii,  1887. 

VINCENT,  J.  H.,  floctofl  bishop,  1888.  AVith 
help  of  .Josi'iihinc  Pollard,  The  Hume  Book  for  the 
Mother.^  of  our  Land,  New  York,  1887  ;  with  that 
of  Ja.  R.  Joy.  An,  Outline  History  of  Greece  fin 
Chautauqua  Text-liooh  series],  1888;  An  Outline 
Ilistory  of  Rome  [same  series],  1889;  The  Church 
School  and  the  Sunday-School Nbrmcl  Guide,  1889; 
Studies  in,  Young  Lije  ;  A  series  of  Word-Pictures 
and  Practical  Papers,  1890. 

VINCENT,  M.  R.,  elected  professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  1887.  Faith  and  Charac- 
ter.' Sermon.^  New  York,  188G;  The  Covenant 
of  Peace.  188T;  Word  Studies  in  the  Neui  Testa- 
ment, vol.  i..  1SS7,  vol.  ii.,  1889,  vol.  iii.,  1890. 

VOELTER,  D.  E.  J.  I)ie  Komposition  der  Pau- 
lini.tchcii  Ihtiiptbriffe.  I.  Der  Bomer-und  Gahiter- 
hrief.  TuUinircn,  1890. 

VOLCK,  W.  Die  rcchte  Feier  des  BOielfestes, 
Dorpat,  188G;  and  with  Dr.  S.  Oettli,  Die  poeti- 
sclien  Ilagioqrtijihen  [in  I^urzgefasster  Kommentar^, 
Ni'irdlingen,  1889. 

VOLKMAR,  C  Paxilus  von,  Damascus  his  zum 
Oal.,l,rh,-:,i:  Zurich,  1887. 

VOYSEY,  C.  Finnih/ Prayers,  London,  1887; 
The  Slii.g  and  the  Stone,  vol.  ix.,  1889. 
.  WACE,  H.  Some  Central  Points  of  Our  Lord's 
Ministry.  London,  1890;  co-editor,  with  Schall, 
of  Second  Series  of  yirene  a nd  Post-Nicene  Library , 
New  York  and  Oxfor.l,  1890  sqq. 

WALKER,  George  Leon,  D.D.  (Y'ale,  1870.) 
C'ongregat'ionalist ;  b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  April  30, 
1830;  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  D.D. ;  studied 
law  in  Boston,  Jfass.,  intending  to  devote  him- 
Bclf  to  legal  practice.  Led  to  prefer  the  ministry, 
he  studied  theology  with  his  father,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theo.  Seminary,  18.J7-58;  was  pastor  of 
State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Jle.,  1858-6G  ; 
Fifst  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1868-73;  First 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  .since  1879.  Member  of 
the  Commission  to  prepare  the  Congregational 
C'reed  (188;!).  Preacher  at  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Boston,  1885.  Member  of 
Board  of  Visitors,  Andover  Seminary,  since  1888. 
Member  of  Corporation,  Yale  University,  since  1887. 
Chairman  of  "Committee  of  Nine"  to  examine 
into  tlK^alTairsof  thcA.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  1889-90;  p\ib- 
Vishfd  Ili.'itori/ of  the  FirstChurch  in  ITartford.lliXTt- 
ford.  18X4.  and  numerous  sermons  and  addresses. 

WALKER,  Williston,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig,  1888), 
Congregationalist ;  son  of  preceding;  b.  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  July  1,  1800  ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College,  1883;  at  Hartford  Theo.  Seminary, 
1886;  studied,  1886-88  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig; became  ,\ssociate  in  History  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,    1888;  associate  professor  of  Mediiuval 


and  Modern  History  at  Hartford  Theo.  Seminary, 
18''9.  Ho  has  pnlilished  The  IncreuM  of  Boy'al 
Poire r  in  France  vndrr  Philip  Augustus,  1179- 
\i-2-;.    I.eipziu,   ISSS. 

WAGENMANN,  J.  A.,  d.  at  Giittingen,  towards 
the  end  of  Auir..  1890. 

WALSH,  W.P.  Echoes  of  Bible  History,  Lon- 
don, ISSS.  -ill  cd.  1889;  Heroes  of  the  Mission 
Field.  :!<led.  1SS8;   The  Voices  of  the  Psalms,  1890. 

WALTHER,  C.  F.  W.,  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  s,  1SS7.  See  an  appreciative  article  by  C. 
W.  lirnst  (one  of  his  pupils)  in  the  Boston 
Watchman  for  June  3,  1887.  Walther  was  the 
founder  of  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  the 
United  States,  and  exerted  more  influence  than 
any  other  divine  of  his  church  since  the  time  of 
Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Miihlenberg,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Am.  Luth.  Church.  One  of  his  last  en- 
ter])rises  was  a  revised  ed,  of  Walcli's  Works  of 
L'ltlicr.  to  he  completed  in  25  vols.,  St.  Louis. 

WARD,  J.  H.  The  Church  in  Modern  Society, 
Boston,   1S89. 

WARD,  W.  H.,  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society  in  1889. 

WARFIELD,  B.  B.,  professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  l-'riuceton  Theological  Seminary,  1887. 
An  liiti'udurtiun  to  the  Tcrtual  Criticism  of  the 
Xe,c  Testament.  New  York,  1887.  Editor  of 
Preshi/terian   and  L'et'ormed  Bcrieic   since  1889. 

WARNECK,  G.  Die  Mission  in  der  Schule,  1st- 
3d  cds.,  Giitersloh,  1887;  Kirchenmission  oder 
freie  Mission?  18j*8;  Der  gegemootrtige  Bomanis- 
nms  im  Lichte  seiner  Heidenmission,  1888,  3d  ed. 
1889  ;  with  Dr.  R.  Grundemann,  Minsionsstun- 
deii.  2.  Bd.,  Die  Mission  in  Bildern  aus  ihrer 
Oeschiehte,  3.  Abth.,  Asien  und  Ameril-a,  1888; 
1.  Abth.,  Afrila  U7id  die  Siidsee,  1890;  Der  ecan- 
gelische  Bund  vnd  seine  Ocgner,  1889;  Die  Stel- 
lung  der  evangelischen  Mission  zur  Sklarenfrage, 
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